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<‘ Every  mans  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne’s  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.'' 

“Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  Wotton. 

“ Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Bt-1  San,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places."— Diversions  of  Puri.ey. 

“Art  shows  us  man  as  he  can  by  no  other  means  be  made  known.  Art  gives  us  ‘nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares,' — furnishing  objects 
by  the  contemplation  of  which  we  are  taught  and  exalted, — and  so  are  ultimately  led  to  seek  beauty  in  its  highest  form,  which  is  Goodn  ess.  ' 
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ABATEMENT  of  nuisances,  110 

Abbey  Gatehouse,  Bristol,  641 

Abbeys  : Lincluden,  231 ; Sherborne,  208  ; 

St.  Alban’s,  161, 172 
Abuses  of  building  societies,  609 
Academy,  Royal : admission  of  architectural 
students,  63;  Cousins  annuitants,  125; 
distribution  of  prizes,  783  ; students'  de- 
signs, 784 

Academy  of  Building,  Munich,  445 
Accidents : 94,  130,  305,  336,  337,  338,  371, 
416,  610 

Acoidents,  preventible,  268 
Accounts,  g*s  companies’,  71 
Actions:  — Belt  v.  Lawes,  libel,  840; 
Bonner  v.  Great  Western  Hailway 
Company,  law  of  light,  679  ; Brown 
v.  London  and  South  Western  Rail- 
way, compensation,  269 ; Castellaui  t-. 
Preston,  rights  of  insurance  companies 
against  vendors  of  houses,  477  ; Charles  v. 
Finchley  Local  Board,  duties  of  Sanitary 
Authorities,  110;  Collins  v.  Lawrance, 
Building  Act  case,  96  ; Conolly  v.  Metro- 
politan and  District  Railways,  compensa- 
tion, 303;  Davies,  Turner,  & Co.  v.  Great 
Western  Railway,  liabilities  of  carriers, 
471;  Dobbs  v.  Grand  Junction  Water- 
works Company,  water  companies’  charges, 
201,746  : Fletcher  v.  Salisbury  & Co.,  light 
and  air,  96  ; Foulsham  v.  Sheen,  Building 
Act  case,  336;  Fulham  Board  of  Works 
v.  Reade,  What  is  a new  street?  670; 
Galpin  v.  HusBey,  dilapidations,  772,  806  ; 
German  v.  United  Telephone  Company, 
overhead  wires,  368;  Glossop  v.  Heaton 
Local  Board,  duties  of  Sanitary  Authori- 
ties, 110;  Hearne  v.  Keeling,  commissions, 
130;  Hemmings  v.  Williamson,  liabilities 
of  vestrymen,  681,  637  ; Hill  v.  Scott, 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  879  ; Holberton 
v.  Levy,  house  drainage,  637;  ItaRC  c. 
Commissioners  of  Sewers,  compensation, 
638  ; Jackson  v.  Eastbourne  Local  Board, 
a disputed  contract,  96;  Lambeth  Water 
Company  v.  May,  water  fittings,  269  ; 
Leighton  v.  Courts  of  Justice  Chambers 
Company,  right  to  support  of  buildings 
by  subterranean  water,  644 ; Leyton  Local 
Board  r.  Godwin  & Green,  building  by- 
laws, 370  ; Lloyd  ».  Gatti,  temporary 
obstruction  of  light,  843 ; Maddison  t>. 
Helston  Railway  Company,  right  to  plant, 
74,  130  ; Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v. 
Barr,  Building  Act  case,  234;  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  v.  Duke  of  Bedford,  costs 
in  re  dangerous  structures,  97  ; Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  u.  Pullen,  Build- 
ing Act  case,  270  ; Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  v.  Wiilesden  Local  Board,  drainage 
of  Kilburn,  786,  839 ; Milnes  v.  Mayor  of 
Huddersfield,  liability  of  water  companies 
for  poisoned  water,  705;  Morrice  v.  Don- 
nison,  liability  of  tenants  for  road  main- 
tenance, 32  ; Parker  v.  First  Avenue  Hotel 
Company,  light  and  air,  96 ; Patent  Sil- 
vering Company  v.  Padbury  and  others, 
light  and  air,  63  ; Reeves  a.  Barlow,  build- 
ing agreements  and  bills  of  sale,  648 ; 
Relf  v.  Helston  Railway  Company,  con- 
tractors’ plant,  74;  Russell  a.  Watte,  light, 
879  ; Ex  parte  Saunders,  the  Public 
Health  Act,  213  ; Snell  v.  Carnell,  profes- 
sional services,  737 ; Spanish  Telegraph 
Company  v.  Shepherd,  non-completion  of 
contract,  126  ; Stephens  v.  Simpson,  em- 
ployer's liability,  670;  Watson  v.  Way, 
Building  Act  case,  130;  Willis  v.  Davis, 
Building  Act  case,  130 ; Wilson  v.  Clarke, 
damage  caused  by  hoardings,  805  ; Won- 
ford  Highway  Board  v.  Krauss,  builders 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  highways,  470; 
Woodthorpe  v.  Woollard,  Building  Act 
case,  469 

Addiscombe  Wesleyan  Church,  616 
Addlestone,  villa  residences  at,  650 
Adelphi,  suggested  flower-market,  584 
Admiralty,  proposed  new,  264,  379,  412,466, 
508,  604,  643 

Agnostic  spirit  iu  modern  architecture,  813 
Agreements  and  bills  of  sale,  648 
Air : disinfecting,  668 ; testing,  037 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  great  fire  at,  28,  41 
Aix-les-Bains,  Casino,  297 
Albert  Exhibition  Palace,  Battersea,  609 
Aldershott : Post  - office,  399 ; Soldiers’ 
Institute,  250 
Algiers,  timber  in,  603 
Alhambra  Theatre,  541,  674,  636 
Alterations  in  House  of  Lords,  203 
Amalgamation  of  gas  companies,  proposed, 
674,  580,  817 

Amateur  architect,  temp.  Elizabeth,  677, 
738 

America  : architectural  style  and  criticism 
in  the  U.  8.,  344;  prehistoric  art  of,  713, 
815;  railway  pioneering  in  the  U.  8.,  379; 
South,  architects  in,  76 
American  : Institute  of  Architects,  439 ; 

public  buildings  and  dwellings,  33 
Amsterdam  : Exchange,  743  ; Exhibition, 
548,  639 

Angle  of  45  degrees  in  light  cases,  96 
Anglo-Saxon  antiquities,  748,  838 
Annals  of  Chester-le-Street,  706,  773,  805 
Antiquities:  Armenian,  93;  Anglo-Saxon, 
748,  838 ; Roman,  at  Landenburg,  785  I 


Apprenticeship  system,  tbo,  781 
Approaches  to  New  Law  Courte,  283 
Archrcologieal:  discoveries  (see  “Dis- 
coveries’’); lectures,  British  Museum, 
650,  748,  838  ; retrospections,  Roach 
Smi'h’s,  68 

Archrcological  societies  : Basingstoke,  405  ; 
Bradford  Historical  aud  Antiquarian 
Society,  674;  Bristol  and  Glouces’er- 
shire,  64,  431;  British  Arcbteological 
Association,  197,  265,  282,  299,  818;  Lan- 
cashire and  Cheshire,  132 ; London  and 
Middlesex,  203  ; Penzance  Natural  His- 
tory Society,  499  ; Royal  Archaeological 
Institute,  167,  196,  639 ; Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, 7 ; Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland, 808;  Somersetshire, 265;  Sussex, 
235 ; Wilts,  297 

Archaeology  : Iceland,  312;  Rhind  Lectures, 
551  ; of  the  Shapira  Manuscript,  312 
Architect,  amateur,  temp.  Elizabeth,  677, 738 
Architect-squire,  an,  644 
Architects : builders’  estimates  and,  738, 
773,  804,  842;  German,  medals  for,  28  ; 
law  business  of,  714,  805,  842, 879 ; "Victor 
Hugo  on,  840 

Architects  of  buildings  and  authors  of 
designs  illustrated : — 

Adams,  C.  A.,  house  at  Presteigne,  688 
Appleton,  H.  D.,  Board-room,  Epsom 
Union,  356 

Ballu  & Deperlhes,  Council  - chamber, 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  463 
Banks,  T.  L. : Congregational  Church, 
Turnham  Green,  150  ; St.  James’s  Con- 
gregational Church,  Newcastle,  424,  425 
Barry,  C.,  roof  Royal  Exchange  quad- 
rangle, 486 

Beazley,  O.  N.,  church,  Westgate-on-sea, 
46;  house,  Nutley,  Sussex,  320;  house, 
Westgate-on-sea,  397 
Bell,  C.,  offices,  New-at.,'Bishop8gnte,  788 
Bembd,  A.,  boudoir,  Renaissance,  592 
Bignell,  J.  M.,  design  for  Town-hal1, 
Jersey,  354 

Birch,  J.  : Grafton  Hall,  Cheshire,  864; 
manor-house,  Everleigh,  Wilts,  452;  ■ 
stable  offices,  Grafton,  Cheshire,  167  I 
Blomfleld,  A.  W.,  chancel-screeD,  St. 

Leonard’s-on-sea,  660 
Booth,  L.,  artisans’  dwellings,  Man- 
chester, 754 

Boreham,  F.,  Chapel,  Addiscombe,  622 
Brooke,  James,  Northleach  Church,  454 
Brooks,  J.  M. : church,  Ipswich,  121  ; St. 

Faith’s  Chapel,  Stoke  Newington,  860 
Bryce,  D.,  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  14 
Burges,  W.,  A.R.A.,  Townball,  Dover,  43 
Byrne  & Wilmot,  house  at  Wink  field,  439 
Campbell,  J.,  Palace  for  the  Maharajah 
Hoikar  of  Indere,  792 
Chapman,  J.  W.,  Schools,  Peckham,  427 
Collins,  H.  H.,  Westminster  Jews’  Free 
School,  456,  457 

Cooke,  C.  H. : Houses  at  Addlestone,  665 ; 

Lifeboat  Houses,  118,  359 
Cottingham,  J.,  proposed  church  at 
EdiDgley,  220 

Curwen,  R.,  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  490, 
697 

Cutler,  T.W.,  shop,  Sutton,  Coldfield,  858 
Cutts,  J.  E.  K.  : church,  Dovercourt, 
869  ; St.  Bede’s  Church,  Liverpool,  801 
De  Fabris,  Prof.,  facade  at  Sla.  Maria  del 
Fiore,  Florence,  222 
Dixon,  W.  A.,  Poplar  Tabernacle,  186 
Eales,  C.  & Sons : Flats,  Hyde  Park 
Mansions,  152  ; King’s  Arms  Tavern, 
Edgware-road,  388 

Fowler,  C.,  Coffee  Tavern,  Marylebone, 
556 

Gale,  A.  J.,  design  for  Fincbley  Board 
Schools,  155 

Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes,  8t.  George's 
Church,  Preston,  225 
Garratt  T.,  and  Lobr,  C.  H.,  design  for 
All  Saints’  Church,  Ipswich,  87 
Haiti5,  G.  C. : brssswork,  357 ; door  deco- 
ration, 699;  tilling-in  and  border,  229 
Hale,  W.,  house  at  Stoke,  488,  493 
Hanson,  J.  T.,  terrace-houses,  Dover,  756 
Henman  & Beddoe,  design  for  church  for 
Old  Meeting  Trust,  Birmingham,  22,  23 
Hill,  R.  H.,  Soldiers’  Institute,  Ports- 
mouth, 257 

Higgs  & Rudkin,  house.Hnrrow,  116,  254 
Holford,  Clayton,  & Black,  house  at 
Brighton,  422 

Hope,  T.  C.,  Thorpe  Buildings,  Bradford, 
184 

Jacob,  A.,  Sewage  Works,  Salford,  688,697 
Jones,  H.,  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall, 
728 

Joseph  and  Pearson,  Jews'  Free  School, 
18, 19 

Kersey,  A.  H , Offices,  New  Cross-rd.,  259 
King,  J.  L.,  Cottage  Hospital,  Surbiton, 
790  799 

Knightley,  T.  E.,  shops,  Fleet-street,  658 
Legp,  H.  S.,  Truth  Offices,  Westminster, 
395 

Lish,  J.  J.,  Wesleyan  Church,  Goaforth, 
760 

Lockwood,  P.  C.,  groyne,  Brighton,  618 
Mackmurdn,  A.  H.,  St.  Bede’s  Church, 
Liverpool,  801 

Masini,  G.,  statue  of  Rebecca,  Turin,  497 


Architects  of  buildinqs  (continued)  : — 
Moore,  F.  H , Nelson  Club,  Warwick,  871 
Mulley,  J.,  Post-office,  Aldershott,  390 
Newton,  H.  I , tavern  Battersea,  461 
Norton,  J.,  Church  of  St.  Matthew, 
Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  288 
Perry  & Reed,  Assurance  Offices,  Berlin, 
266 

Phipps,  C.  J.,  Prince’s  Hotel,  Coventry- 
street,  692 

Rhind,  J.  and  J.  R.,  Library,  Hnntly,  293 
Robins,  E.  C.,  School,  Caterbam,  758,  763 
Romaine-Walker  & Tanner,  Humphreys’ 
Hall  Mansions,  Knightebridge,  290 
Sabater.T.,  Casino  Mercantil,  Barcelona, 
828 

St.  Aubyn.  J.  P.,  Chambers,  Temple,  862 
Sanders,  W.  B.,  oak  staircase,  Egham,  625 
Schmidt,  F.,  Town-hall,  Vienna,  656,  658, 
667 

Scott,  Sir  G.  G.,  Leeds  Infirmary,  14 
Searle  & Hayes,  Congregational  Church, 
Balham,  722 

Sedding,  J.  D.,  Entrance  to  Finsbury 
Hospital,  227 

Seitz  & Thiersch,  Exhibition,  Munich,  418 
Semper,  Prof.,  Portal,  Dresden  Museum, 
518 

Sberrin,  G.,  8ckoo!s,  Lewisham,  522 
Silbernagl,  J.,  statue  of  Raffaelle,  146 
Smith,  A.,  offices,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  735 
Smiih,  Prof.  T.  Roger,  Sanatorium  at 
Reedham,  43,  63 

Smith,  W.  B.,  Church,  Caterham,686 
Stevens,  A.,  sideboard,  Dorchester 
House,  159 

8ugden,  W.,  & Son,  Hanley  Tabernacle,  12 
Tauner,  H.,  Post-office,  Liverpool,  191, 193 
Tarver,  E.  J.  : cistern  arrangement,  298; 
proposed  flower-market,  Thames  Em- 
bankment, 590;  sketch  for  an  iron  and 
concrete  church,  649 
Thorpe,  John,  Lyveden  new  building,  80 
Tillman,  J.  k T.,  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Sunderland,  329 

Topham,  R.  S.,  house,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 

331 

Vernon,  A.,  Grammar  School,  High 
Wycombe,  69) 

Walters,  F.  A.,  St.  Mary’s  (R.C.)  Church, 
Croydon,  60 

Ward,  G.  W.,  design  for  shops,  318 
Webster,  J.,  artisans’  dwellings,  White- 
chapel, 527,  629 

Wills,  J.,  Chapel,  West  Brighton,  835 
Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  Lewisham 
Public  Baths,  724,  733 
WoodingtoD,  W.  F.,  terra-cotta  group  for  j 
Calcutta,  188 

Wren,  Sir  C.,  doorway,  St.  Mary-lf-Bow, 
Cheapside,  631 

Wykes,  W„  design  for  Church  for  Old 
Meeting  Trust,  Birmingham,  586,  599 
Young,  K.  D.,  London  Fever  Hospital,  822 
Architects’:  assistants,  876;  claims  for 
professional  services,  536,  737  ; remunera-  ! 
tion  abroad,  4,  75 

Architectural : Bayard,  a,  345 ; congress,  ! 
Frankfort.,  444,  -ISO,  603  ; curiosities,  250  ; ' 
history  of  Rome,  207,  266;  style,  3J4,  370  j 
Architectural  Association  : conversazione,  ; 
592 ; excursion,  208,  216,  349,  331,  672,  I 
650;  law  business  of  architects,  714,  605, 
842,  879 ; memorial  to  tbo  late  R.  C. 
Page,  673;  papers,  571,  782  ; president’s 
address,  682,  616  ; prize  design,  316 
Architectural  Magazine , the,  107 
Architectural  societies  : American  Inatitnte 
of  Architects,  439;  Austrian  Engineers’ 
and  Architects’  8ociety,  4 ; Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  404,  634  ; Brad- 
f .rd  Society  of  Architects,  672;  Bris'ol 
and  Clifton,  29,  76,  162,  264,  431,  571;: 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association, 
198,  634,  741,  878  ; Glasgow  Architectural 
Association,  774,  878;  Glasgow  Instilute, 
30,  634;  Institute  of  British  Architects 
(see  “ Institute”)  ; Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
333,  603,  842;  Northern  Architectural 
Association,  671 ; York  Architectural 
Association,  481 

Architecture  : in  the  abstract,  608  ; agnostic 
spirit  in,  813  ; Babylonian,  273,  473  ; in 
Central  Asia,  373  ; college  of,  276  ; 
colour  on,  35,  247,  301,  315  ; and 
decorative  art  in  France,  279;  domestic 
of  Somerset,  381  ; earthquakes  and,  171, 
247,  814;  English,  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  816  ; of  English  fiction,  780, 
848;  Greek,  35;  in  Holland,  178; 
hydraulic,  641 ; Indian,  67 ; aud  litera- 
ture, 6,  31 ; pre-historic,  of  Scotland, 
343;  Renaissance,  in  Great  Britain,  806; 
rhythm  in,  745  ; Saxon,  380;  street, 
Ratisbon,  448;  at  University  College,  30, 
404,  516 

Ardingly  School-chapel,  266 
Arlberg  Railway,  604,  718 
Armenian  antiquities,  93 
Armour  at  the  Tower  of  London,  348 
Arms,  Anglo-Saxon,  748,  838 
Art : Assyrian,  811 ; Babylonian,  273,  473  ; 
beginnings  of,  743  ; Chaldean,  337,  811  ; 
at  Copenhagen,  127;  and  costume,  5; 
decorative,  784,  837 ; decorative,  in 
France,  279;  Egyptian,  783;  evolution  in, 
445,  601,  534;  art,  exotic,  669;  IndiaD, 


I 67,  815;  Italian,  851;  of  Javs,  110,  612; 
Madagascar,  110;  Munich,  127,  416,  467' 
Oriental  and  English,  613;  pre-lostcrico1 
America,  713,  816;  Saracenic,  214; 

| in  sugar,  367 

Art  and  art,  206;  art  and  Society,  675 
Art  for  Schools  Association,  481 
i Art  collection,  the  Ince-Blundell,  441 
Art-education  and  trade,  479,  500 
j Ait-epoch,  a neglected,  301 
' Art-gallery,  Manchester,  237 
Art-manufactures  of  Japan,  74 
Art-notes  in  the  Musde  PlantiD,  851 
Art-schools,  132 

Art-teaching,  every-dav  life  and,  813 
Art-work  at  Fisheries  Exhibition,  411 
Art-Union  of  London  : pictures  chosen  by 
prizeholders  200,  233  ; report,  844 
Artisans’  dwellings,  Whitechapel,  516  (sse 
also  “Dwellings”) 

Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  232,  8 8.  831 
Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Co.,  42, 
195 

Artisans’:  education,  99;  gymnastic  balls, 165 
Artist-workmanship  and  royal  patronage,  141 
Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,  29 
Artists’  Institute,  Munich,  601 
Arts,  connexion  between  the,  772 
Asbestos,  129 

Asia, Central,  architecture  in,  373 
Asphalle:  is  it  combustible?  13',  166; 
Pilkington’s,  607 

Assessors,  skilled,  and  the  Rales  of  Pro- 
cedure, 249 

Assize  Courts  for  Birmingham,  519 
Association  of:  German  Engine.'/ s,  245; 
Municipal  Engineers,  377,  5 3.  807  ; 
j Sanitary  Inspectors,  163,  477,  634,  751 
j Assyria,  explorations  in,  174 ; Assyrian 
art,  811 

Asylums  : Hull,  877  ; Reedham.  57 
Aiylums  Board,  Metropolitan,  880 
Auckland,  New  Zealand,  offices  at,  737 
Augsburg,  the  Maximilian-strasse,  416 
Australia  : engineering  and  ship-building 
in,  607 ; joinery  industry  in  575 ; notes 
from  Sydnev,  92,  249 
Austrian  architects’  remuneration,  4 
Ave-Maria-laue,  601 
Avonmouth  docks,  704 

Awards  at  Glasgow  Sanitary  Exhibition,  468 

BABYLONIA,  explorations  in,  174,  273,  473 
Bagge  Memorial,  SwaiTham,  303 
Bakers’  Hall,  233 
Balconies,  dangerons,  130 
| Bank  premises,  62.95,  535,  605,  737 
| Bankruptcy  proceeding*,  31,339 
Barcelona,  the  Casim  Mercantil,  820 
Barrow-in-Furness,  surveyor’s  report,  540 
Bara,  street,  238 
Bartolozzi  decoration,  338 
Bath  : in  1983,  673  ; a visit  to,  162  ; and  its 
baths,  304,  337 

Baths : Carlisle,  537  ; Lewisham,  434,  448, 
720;  Longton,  806;  Merrion,  Dublin, 
j 237  ; Roman,  St.  Barbara,  Treves,  374; 
j Whitehaven,  471 

Battersea:  Albert  Exhibition  Palace,  669; 
j shops  and  tavern,  465 
j Bayard,  an  architectural,  345 
Bayreuth  theatre,  the,  237 
Beauty  of  nature,  ignorance  of,  29 
Belfast  Free  Library,  367,  434 
Bells:  Lincoln’s  Inn  Chapel,  773;  at  the 
new  Law  Courts,  841 
aDd  Bells”) 

Belt  libel  case,  the,  810 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  610 
Berlin  : buildine  regulations,  28  ; Congress 
of  Master  Chimney-sweepers,  243;  exhi- 
bition of  Mexican  products,  248 ; fire- 
| insurance,  60;  Gallery  of  Sculpture,  231 ; 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Military  Museum,  514; 
Hygienic  Exhibition  and  Congress.  9,248, 
548,  603  ; museums,  127,  266, 601 ; National 
Gallery,  Cornelius  Saloon,  481  ; new 
Reichstag  building,  199,  516  ; Union  Assu- 
rance Offices,  281 

Bernheim’s  fireproof  composition,  839 

Bethnal. green,  dwellings  of  the  poor,  741 

Bewick,  Miss,  wi'l  of,  305 

Bills  of  quantities,  deposits  for,  704 

Bills  of  sale,  648 

Birkbeck  Institution,  new,  841 

Birkenhead:  School  of  Art,  873,  881; 

Soesions-house,  367,  411 
Birmingham  : Architectural  Association, 
404,  634;  artisans’  dwellings,  334 ; Board 
Schools,  364,  650;  church,  & c.,  for  Old 
Meeting  Trust,  10,  63,  96,  601;  Cobden 
Coffee  Tavern,  3<'5  ; the  Dawson  statue, 
436;  markets,  649;  new  buildings,  364, 
369,  382,  605,  705,  717,  879 ; new  hotel  and 
shops,  109;  Hew  theatre,  364,  705;  notes 
from,  717  ; proposed  assize-courts,  649  ; 
proposed  improvements,  234;  Society  of 
Artists,  402 

Bishopsgate-street,  new  premises,  786 
Blacklriars  Bridge  : statuary  for,  808  ; 

railway  works,  61 
Bloxam,  Mr.  M.  H.,  809 
Boar’s  Head  Inn,  Middleton,  709 
Boar’s  Head  Tavern,  Eistchesp,  69 
Board  of  Trade’s  report  on  railways,  363, 365 
Board-room,  Epsom  Union,  363 
Boat-houses  for  Lifeboat  Institution,  125,363 
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Bookbinder,  the  art  of  the,  213 
P.  ot,  a de -oration,  2l8 
U uks,  pamphlet*,  &e.,  notices,  reviews, 
and  articles  as  to  : — 

Alexander  and  Thompson,  Elementary 
applied  Mech«n:cs.  710 
Anderson,  J„  Scotland  in  Pagan  times,313 
Anderson,  J.C..  Chronicleof  Croydon,  103 
Architectural  Magazine,  the,  107 
Hale.  M.  P..  Saw-mills,  167 
Batley,  lV.  n.,  Etched  Stndiesfor  Interior 
Decoration,  137 

Bishop,  H.  W.,  Pictorial  Architecture  of 
the  British  I,le*.  807 
Blnnt,  C«mn,  A Thonsand  Years  of  the 
Church  of  t he5ter-le-Street,706.  773,805 
Boulnois,  H.  P.,  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers'  Handbook,  109 
Box,  T.,  Strength  of  Materials,  40 
Burnham,  S.  M.,  Limestones  and  Marbles 
231 

Chambers,  G.  F.,  Dictionary  of  English 
French,  and  German  Languages,  93 
Church.  A.  H.,  Precious  Stones,  63 
Clark,  G.  T..  the  Land  o'  M -rg  in.  61 
Conder,  C.  R , Heth  a ad  Moab,  Explora- 
tions in  Svria,  678 

Cope,  Sir  W.  U.,  Bramahill,  its  History 
and  Architecture.  41 

Davis,  C.  E.,  ths  Bathes  of  B»th;s  Ayde, 
304 

Dresser,  Dr.,  A-chitec‘ure.  Art,  and  Ai 
Manufa-tur.-s  of  Japan,  71 
EaBtlake,  Lidy,  Four  Great  Painters,  67 
Foy,  Julien,  LeCdramique,  603 
, Furniture  Gazette,  Platea  of  Old  Furn 
tare,  163 

Go  ch,  J.  A.,  The  Buildings  of  8ic  Thomas 
Tresham,  77 

Guild,  R.  F.,  H'storv  of  Freeraasnry, 
37,102 

Graham,  R.  H.,  Graphic  and  Analyti 
Statics,  611,  670 

Hare,  A.J.C.,  Cities  of  Southern  Italy,  133 
Hatton,  J.,  and  Harvey,  M.,  Newfound 
land,  167 

Holmes,  A.  B.,  Electric  Lightisg,  231 
Halbert,  Canon,  Annals  or  Almoudburv 
167 

Hutchinson,  E.  B.,  Girder-making  and 
Bridge-building,  233 
Hyatt,  T„  The  Dragon-fly,  or  Ee-a:tive 
Passive  Locomotion,  301 
Joiner  and  Cabinet-maker,  the  61 
Magazine  of  Art,  159 
Moncel,  Comte  du,  Eleotrio  Lighting,  231 
Mouat,  F.  J.,  and  Snell,  H.  S„  Hospital 
Construction  and  Management,  2 
Papworth,  Wyatt,  The  Rena'ssance  and 
Italian  Styles  of  Architecture  in  Great 
Britain,  803 

Parker  and  Sh-d  well's  Architectural 
History  of  the  Ci  y of  Rome,  2 7,  266 
Perrot  and  Cliipiez,  History  of  Art  in 
Chald.x  i and  At-syria,  811 
PeUenkofcr,  Herr,  Populire  Vortrage, 

Plon,  M.,  Benvenuto  Cellini,  610 
Pollard,  W.,  Guild  Merchant  of  Preston, 
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Proceedings  of  the  As-ooiation  of  Muni- 
cipal and  Sanitary  Engineers,  807 
Pnllan,  R.  P.,  Studies  iu  Style,  370 
Putnam,  J.  P„  The  Open  Fireplace,  202 
Putzey  —L' Hygiene  dans  la  Construc- 
tion des  Habitations  privees,  175,  213 
Rawlinsop,  R..  Hygiene  of  Armies.  133 
Recue  Generate  de  1' Architecture,  706 
Riant,  Dr.,  Hygiene  da  Cabinet  ae  Tra- 
vail,  212,  280 

Rose,  J.,  Mechanical  Drawing,  202 
Sanders,  W.  13. .Carved  Oak  Woodwork  633 
Schhemann,  Dr.,  Troja,  777 
Scott,  J.  Draining  arid  Embanking.  64 
Scott,  J Irrigation  and  Water  Supply,  202 
Shad  well.  A..  Architectural  H story  o! 

the  City  of  Rome,  207,  266 
8ibree,  J.,  Madagascar,  110 
Slagg,  C.,  Sanitary  Work  in  Small  To  vns. 

Smith,  C.  Botch,  Retrospections,  63 
Smith,  R.  U.,  Cutting  Tools.  93 
Sussex  Archeological  Collections,  233 
Sutton,  H.  and  Bennett.  R.  A , Tramway 
Acts  of  the  Lnitod  Kingdom  61 
Tarbuck,  E.  L.,  Handbook  of  House  Pro- 
perty, 98 

Teale,  T.  P.,  Economy  of  Coal,  131 
Twining,  T.,  Lessons  on  Food,  163 
Urquhart,  — , Electric  Liehtiog  136 
Variorum,  61,  99,  132.  167.202  >15  3U 
370,  403,  639,  7 ' *7,  807,  880  ’ ’ 

Vetch  Major,  Papers  of  the  Corps  of 
Royal  Engineers,  403 
Ware,  W.  R , M dern  Perspective,  231 
WGla*ske3  9‘  H'  J'’  A History  Painted 
Williams,  F.  8.,  Our  Iron  Roads,  235 
W®7t‘OD^,r  H->  El -menu  of  Architecture, 
Boudoir  in  the  Renaissance  style,  584 
Bouraemouth  : map  of,  471 ; progress  at, 

Bradford  : Thorpe  buildings,  lf» 

Bramshill,  41 

Brasses  in  Putney  Church,  510 
Brass  work,  designs  for,  363 
Brick  Court,  Temple,  856 
Brickfield  children,  305 
Brickmaliog  machines,  733 
Bricka  exported  to  America,  132 
Bncks,  the  testing  of,  316 
Bridge,  f.ilure  of  a,  3*8 

B**£rd.  670,  317  ; BrW,»«»r, 
6/0;  East  River,  New  York.  9 1 850- 
Forth, 236, 850;  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  669,  701- 
Magialeo,  Oxford.  601;  Patn*v  292  • 

.'Til'?/’-  lT'V*1  E|ac'Jfr'>rs,  61"; ’ vibra- 
tion  of,  711 ; \\  aterloo,  2S2 
Bridges  qaestion,  Ea,  London.  32  91,  163 
Brighton:  concrete  groyne,  616;’ a bouse 
at,  433;  new  railway  at  ition,  233 ; note; 


fr,  m,  263  ; St.  Ma'thew’s  Church,  Kemp 
Town,  284 

Brigstock  Manor-house,  211,  269,  3"2 
Bristol:  Abbey  Gutehonse,  oil;  Building 
Trades’  Exhibition,  737 ; Church  of  St. 
Mary  Redcliff,  29 ; Master  Builders' 
Association,  126;  notes  from,  195,  431; 
new  hall  at.  132 ; University  College,  171 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Architects'  Society,  29, 
76,  162,  261,  491,  571 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Arcbreological 
Society,  64, 131 

British  Association  at  Southport,  113.  133, 
163,  476 

Brooch,  the,  838 
Brooklyn  Bridge  disaster,  91 
Brunswick  monament,  Geneva,  250 
Brussels  : burning  of  the  Palais  de 
Nation,  817;  exhibition  of  architecture, 
339,  365  ; new  Palace  of  Justice,  511,  518, 
601,  615 

Buckle,  the,  83S 
Builder,  live*  saved  by  a,  470 
Builder,  retirement  of  Mr.  Godwin  from 
editorship,  519 

Builde-s  : architects  and  estimates,  738, 
773,  801,  812;  and  bnildings,  669 ; pre- 
historic, 1 ; in  Prussia,  tes's  for,  492;  and 
supplies,  31  ; and  the  wear  and  tear 
high  w./ys,  170 

Bail.iers'  : associations,  126  ; machinery  at 
York  Agricultural  Show,  106 
Builders'  Accident  Insurance  Corporation, 

Btt  Hers'  Benevolent  Institution,  131,  639, 
650. 719 

Budders'  Clerks'  Benevolent  Institution,  97 
Building:  Academy,  Munich,  115;  agree- 
ments and  bills  of  sale,  643;  bad,  at 
Higbgat-,  231;  builders  and,  609;  by- 
laws, breaches  of,  336.  370,  105,  536; 
clauses  of  Scotch  Police  Bill,  30;  land 
and  overhead  wires,  388  ; materials, 
porssity  of,  175 

Building  over  th«  dead,  123,  167,  831 
Building  regulations : Berlin,  28  ; Paris,  771 
Building  societies,  609,  709 
Building  trades,  a procession  of.  501 
Building  Acts,  Metropolitan.  cases  nndei 
Is  asphalt'  combustible?  130,  166;  bad 
mortar,  231;  costs  in  re  dangerous  struc- 
tures, 97;  dang-rous  structures,  270, 
exemptions,  32;  floor  area  and  cubical 
contents,  96 ; flues  and  timber,  -169  ; 
ooden  projections,  130;  wooden  struc- 


j,  338 

Buildings  and  fittings  in  United  States,  -197 
Buildings  for  free  libraries,  400 
Building.:  new,  at  Exeter,  213;  of  the 
present  day,  76;  to  resist  eirthquakes, 
1/1;  of  Sir  Thotnss  Tr»sbnm,  77;  for 
technical  education,  680,  75) 

Bull  and  Mon  h,  the.  70 

Burlington  House  colonnade.  371,  512,  572 

Bary  and  its  public  works,  377 

CABLE3  in  ornament,  139 
Calamity  at  Sunderland,  the,  32 
Calcutta,  a terra-cotta  group  for,  190 
Camberwell,  an  unhealthy  estate,  199 
Cambridge  : Fitzwilliam  Museum,  511,  71! 
.Teana  College,  619 ; the  Leys  School,  48 

Camps  and  castles  of  Warwickshire.  11 
201,  578,  637 

Canals  : construction  of,  611  ; Florida,  77( 
Manchester  ship.  232,  233,881;  Ottaw 
/08  ; for  the  transport  of  heavy  good 
541;  Suez,  91.  110,  775,  782;  from  Tyt 
to  Solway,  771 
Candelabra,  street,  431 
Canterbury,  30 ) 

Capel  Conrt,  a story  of,  511 
Card  ff:  d 'r-ks,  5 3 ; Exchange,  841 ; Sout 
Wales  Col  ege,  3 f,  603 
Career,  pa-sages  in  an  unsuccessful,  6 
Carey. street,  old.  212 
Cm  lisle : new  baths.  537;  plaster,  122 
Sanitary  Congress,  603 
Carlsrnhe,  modern,  682 
Carpentry,  exhibition  of.  636 
Carriers,  liabilities  of,  471 
Car. el  oak  wmdw  .rk,  633 
Cm®1  under  E uployers’  Liability  Act,  67( 

Ca’e'u" ’er  Metropo  itan  Building  Actsfse 
“ Building  Act") 

Casino,  Aii-les-Bams,  2-*7 
Casino  Mercann'l,  Barcelona,  820 
Ca  ties  : Brandon,  Wa-wickshire  112  210 
C-irfe,  311,363;  Frohsdorf,  279’;  Km’etor 
58)  ; Lewes.  197  ; Neuschwanenstoin,  603 
Kichborongh,  299,  300  ; Rochester,  305 
sanitary  arrangements  of,  73 
Caterham  Congregational  Sch  >ol,  752 
Cathedrals:  Caes'er,  211;  Edinburgh  (31 
Giles’s),  76.  615,  7 12 ; Florence,  10,  231 
735,  820,  873  ; Limburg,  91;  Lincoln.  820 
Liverpool,  130;  Mancbe  ter,  368  ; Milan 
48!  668  ; Peterborough,  270,  101,  638 
.-t.  Aiban  s,  161,  172;  Salisbury  (organ) 

32;  Seville,  316;  Truro,  541  b ' 
Cavendish  memorial  window,  the  337 
Ceilings,  low.  137 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  610 
Cemeut,  131,  271;  German,  95;  for  stone 
ware  pipes,  95 
Cemeteries,  3)3,  663,  705 
Cemetery,  proposal  t > build  upon,  128,  167 

Ceramic  industiies  in  Frsnce,  606 
Certificates,  drainage.  270 
Cesspools  and  wells,  377 
Chaldean  art,  337,  811 
Chambers,  Brick-court,  Temple,  856 
C lambord,  Chateau  de,  113 
Caambord.  Comte  de,  at  Goritz,  73 
Channel  Tunnel,  the.  57 
Chapels:  Baptist,  West  Brighton,  837 ; St 
Faith’s,  Stoke  Newington.  856;  St 
Saviour’s.  A rdingly,  263;  Tell's,  213 
Char.c'er,  Egyptian,  783 


Characters  on  architectural  stage,  310 
Charcoal  fires  and  coal  fires,  211 
Charges,  water  companies',  201,  639,  716 
Chateau  of  Chambord,  113 
Chelsea  Vestry-hall,  100 
Chelwood  Beacon,  Nutley,  316 
Chemnitz,  proposed  chu'ch,  6*01 
Chess,  Valley  of  the,  311 
Chester  Cathedral,  211 
Chsster-le-Street,  Annals  or,  706,  773,  805 
Chicago,  building  at,  139 
Children  in  brickfi-IJs,  303 
Chimney  construction,  601,  852 
Chimneys  at  H-unpt  n Court,  552,  638,  669 
Chinese  dwellings  in  Hong-Kong,  471 
Ch'selborough,  572 

Cholera,  sal'-guarda  against,  97, 101, 161,  210 
Christchurch  Priory.  Hants,  171,  702 
Cburch-builaing  News  {See  Weekly  Num- 
bers) 

Church  Congres.  Hall,  Reading,  192 
Cburelt9S  ; All  Saints',  Iu&wiuh,  91,  125  ; 
burned  down,  811;  Caterham,  681; 
Chester-Ie-Sireet,  70a,  805;  Christchurch 
Priory,  471,  702;  Congregational,  Gros- 
venor  - square.  250  ; Congregational, 
Hanley,  27 ; Congregational.  Turnham 
Green,  111;  Cripplegate,  431;  Dover- 
conrt,  873  ; East  Meon,  305,  338; 

Edingley,  proposed,  231;  Greek,  London- 
wall,  65.  161 ; Gross  St.  Martin,  Cologne, 
652;  LUanbedr,  701;  Long  Marston, 
near  Tring,  266;  Ludham,  516;  Kemp 
Town,  Brighton  (St.  Matthew's),  281; 
Northleach,  165;  Old  Meeting  Trust, 
Birmingham,  10,  63,  691  ; Ponteiract, 
283  ; Preston  (St.  George's),  231  ; Prest- 
wich,  136;  Priddy,  Somerset,  233;  St. 
Andrew  Undershatt,  663;  Sf.  Bartholo- 
mew's, SmithBeld,  713;  St.  Bede’s,  Liver- 
pool, 786;  St.  Katharine's  Colemau,  515  : 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  616;  St.  Mary  Red- 
cliff-,  Bristol,  29;  St.  Mary's,  Paddington, 
855;  St.  Mary's  R.C.,  Croydon,  67;  St. 
Matthew'!*,  Friday-street,  613,  701;  San 
Gil  Abbot,  Saragossa,  737  ; Sandwich, 
299 ; Straod.  threatened,  283;  Tarasp, 
Lower  Eagadiue,  371;  Westgate-on-Sea, 
67;  Widford,  637 ; near  Yeotil,  319 
Cities  of  Southern  Italy,  133 
City;  Companies,  homeless,  371;  Guilds 
and  technical  educalion,  697,  731;  im- 
provements, 250,  266,  271,  19),  102,  501, 
668,  702,  781,  837,  811  ; taverns,  old,  69 
City  Church  and  Churchyard  Protection 
Society,  701 
Circulars,  269,  778,  813 
Cisterns  and  closets.  233 
Civil  & Mechanical  Engineers'  Soe.,  32,  852 
Classification  ofp:ctures,  111 
Clerks  of  Works'  Association,  769 
Clients,  queer.  511,  516 
Clock  at  the  New  Law  Courts,  811 
Clocks  and  bells,  5',  235,  333,  111,  733,  805 
Cloisters  at  v\  urzburg,  179 
Club,  Nelson,  Warw  ck,  85G 
Clubhouse*-.  Bedf  rd,  131;  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, 670 ; Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
439;  Slaithwabe,  806 
Coal  fires,  131.  211 
Coal-getter,  a mechanical,  8)9 
“Coal-y»rd.”  the,  263,  301,  103 
“ Cock  ” Tavern,  the  new.  59 
Coffee-taverns,  305,  531,  652 
Collections:  luce- Bltt-idell,  111;  nationa', 
111  ; at  the  Tower  of  London,  313 
College  of  a'chitecture,  proposed,  276 
College*:  City  of  Loadon,  59 ; Jesos,  Cam- 
bridge, 619;  Oxford,  570;  Marlborough, 
new  wine,  199;  North  Wales,  305,  401 ; 
St.  Bede's  R.  C.,  Manchester,  139;  Sion, 
London-wall,  75  ; South  Wales,  32,  603 ; 
for  working  women,  893 
Cologne  : Church  of  Gross  8t.  Martin,  552; 
Roman  tower  at,  179 

Colonnade  of  Burlington  House,  371, 512, 572 
Colour : on  sculpture  and  architecture,  35, 
263,  315 ; in  the  streets,  217,  301 
Commission,  an  enginrer's,  3)5 
Commissions,  130 
Compensation  cases.  289.  303,  633 
Competitions  : — Admiralty  and  War  Office 
281,  379,  112,  186,  5^S ; Baths,  Lewisham, 
131,  118.  73  i ; Bedfo  d Town  and  County 
Club,  131;  Cemetery,  Frodingham,  668  ; 
church.  All  Saints',  Ipswich,  91,  121  ; 
church,  Chemnitz,  601  ; church,  Old 
Meeting  Trust,  Birmingham,  10.  63,  98, 
691  ; church,  St.  Philip's,  S miliport,  876; 
decoration,  Town-hall,  Vienna,  001 
drainage,  Langport,  652  ; Exchange,' 
Amsterdam,  715;  fish-ma-ket,  Fisheries 
Exhibition,  552  ; fountain,  Magdeburg, 
6)1;  free  library,  Belfast,  367,  131; 
Helsingfo  s An  School,  232  ; high  school’ 
Dunfermlioe,  771;  Hospital  for  Infectious 
Diseases,  Bromley,  357  ; hospital,  New- 
castle, 451;  hospital,  Rome,  95;  Italian 
Houses  of  Parliament,  Rome,  168,  303; 
marke',  Edi  .burgh,  501;  Memorial  in 
Coventry  Cemetery,  101;  M ian  Cathe- 
dral, 131,  668;  Monument  to  Raffael'.e, 
Rome,  601 ; Municipal  Buildings,  Notting- 
ham, 73,  101,  256  ; mural  paintings, 
Dusseldorf,  232;  .Mu'eura,  Berlin,  127, 

6 U ; Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Dublin, 
5/2,719,  773;  Museum,  Stockholm,  127; 
Palace  of  Justice,  Rome,  60;  Polyclinic 
Hospital,  Rome,  235  ; public  school, 
5\  estoe,  552;  River  Lowman  (Tiverton) 
Drainage.  367  ; schools,  Carlisle,  668,  771 ; 
schools,  Milton  - next  - Gravesend,  709  ; 
Sessions  House.  Birkenhead,  367;  stable*, 
Bnckminster  11.11,  771;  sword  for  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  168;  theatre,  Halle, 
218,  3 '3  ; theatre,  a model.  127 
Competitions  in  Germany,  IS) 

Competitor,  a provincial,  278 
Comp-titors,  description-form  for,  173 
Concert-house,  nsw.  Leipzig,  60 
Concrete  groyne,  Brighton,  616 
Concrete  and  iron,  619, 704,  773,  804, 812,  876 


Congregational  Churches  : Balham,  72)  ; 
Robert-street,  Grosvenor-squsre,  250  ; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  433 
Congregational  schools : Caterham,  752  ; 
Lewisham,  510 

Congresses  : architectural,  Frankfort,  111, 
ISO,  603;  sanitary,  Carlisle, 503  ; sanitary, 
Glasgow,  415,  135,  116,  185;  Stcial 

Science,  Huddersfield,  115  , 478,  199,  501, 
513  , 533  ; trade  unions,  366,  101 
Constantinople,  Sta.  Sophia,  817 
Continental  Notes  (see  “ Foreign  Notes  ") 
Contract,  non-completion  of,  128 
Contractors’  and  sub-contractors’  plant,  74 
Contracts  : in  Germany,  111 ; and  the  Pad- 
dington Vestry,  369  ; and  sub-contractors, 
31,62,  71,  97,  130,  199, 113 
Convalescent  Homes  : Sandgate,  39,  126 ; 
Southport,  331 

Convent  : Himmelspforte,  near  Wurzburg, 
720  ; Luther’s,  in  Rome,  735  ; de  Christo, 
Thomar,  Portugal,  250 
Conversazione,  Architectural  Assoc.,  582 
Cooking  by  means  of  charcoal,  211 
Copenhagen  : art  at,  127  ; Dagrnsr  Theatre, 
399 

Copyright  registers,  index  to,  633 
Corfe  Castle,  311,  363 

Cornelius  Saloon,  Berlin  National  Gallery, 
131 

Cortaehy  Castle,  fire  at,  105,  139 
Costume,  5 

Cottage  hospitals  : Surbiton,  design  for, 
736;  Trowbridge,  175 

Cottage* : Brighton  Waterworks  emplogts, 
893;  fishermen's,  231 

Council  Chambers : Guildhall,  639,  720  ; 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Paris,  165;  Town  Hall, 
Vienna,  667 

Country  practitioner,  a,  213 
Court,  Indian,  8outh  Kensington,  786 
Cousius  Annuitants,  Royal  Academy,  125 
Covent  Garden  Market,  93 
Cowls,  336 
Cremation,  775,  880 
Cripplegate  Church,  431 
Criticism,  architectural,  in  the  U.  8.  311 
Cross,  Hardingstone,  741 
Crosses,  Wayside,  in  Germany,  633 
Croydon:  Hospital,  707;  the  parish  of, 
103;  St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Church,  57 
Crystal  Palace : Engineering  School,  60, 
211,  875  ; proposed  new  theatre,  211 
Curiosities,  architectural,  250 
Curtain*,  iron,  for  theatres,  31*,  369 
Cyanite,  370 

DAGMAR  THEATRE,  Copenhagen,  393 
Daguerre,  photographers'  memorial  of,  33S 
Datupaess,  302 

Death  from  sewer  exhalations,  881 
Decoration  : Bartolozzi,  338 ; books  as  a, 
218  ; for  door,  701 ; interior,  437  ; surface, 
231 

Decorations:  Bakers’  Hall,  233;  Cripple- 
gate Church,  431;  Peel  Park  Museum, 
Salford,  305 

Decorative  art  : exhibition  of,  781,  837  ; in 
France,  279 

Dee,  navigation  of  the,  638 
Dem  ilitiou  in  Gray  a Ion-road,  611 
Deposits  for  bills  of  quantities,  701 
Des  -ripti on-form  for  oompeting  architects, 
173 

Design,  Saraienic,  211 
Destitution  of  the  London  poor,  874 
Destructpr,  Fryer’*,  618 
Determination  ef  law  of  water-rating,  746 
Diana,  temple  of,  Ephesus,  507 
Dilapidated  town,  a.  631 
Dilapidations,  772,  8)5 
Dinners  : Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  23  ; 
Bristol  Master  Builders' Association,  126  ; 
Builders’  B-nevolent  Institution,  639, 
650  ; to  Sir  R.  Rawlinson,  602 
Diphtheria  in  North  Wales,  713 
Discoveries,  Archasologit-al : Bath,  162; 
Delos,  Island  of,  235 ; I.andenberg,  Ro- 
man antiquities,  735;  Miyenee,  Roman 
remains,  232;  Palestine,  511;  Paris,  Ho- 
rn in  r etna " n * in,  127  ; Paternoster-square, 
Rom *n  pa  e nent,  268  ; Fensehvood,  673; 
Rouan  villa,  Frilford,  775,  805:  Roman 
villa,  Morton,  Isle  of  Wight,  319;  Rome, 
93,  112,217,  601,  673;  Somer  e'shire,  a 
Roman  house,  233  ; Syria,  676;  Troy,  777; 
Wurzburg,  179  ; Zoan,  Egypt,  135 
Diseases  caused  by  sanitary  defects  in 
houses,  751,  805 

Dissenting  Chorch  Building  News  (seo 
weekly  numbers) 

Dobbs  testimonial,  proposed,  803 
Dock  coastractioo,  113,  611,  701 
Docks:  Avonmoutb,  701;  Cardiff,  196, 
503;  King's  Lynn,  771  ; Middlesbrough, 
703;  Picturesquj  at  the,  636;  South 
Wales,  363  ; Ti.bury,  162  ; Wisbech,  603 
Dodona,  oracle  or,  713 
Domestic  economy  in  schools,  403 
Door:  furnitare,  brass,  363;  panels,  701 
Doorway,  Bow  Chureh,  Cheapside,  616 
Dorchester  House,  159 

Dover  : Congress  of  British  Archaeological 
Association,  265.  232.  299  ; Priory,  282  ; 
terrace-houses,  752  ; town-hall,  57,  303 
Drainage  certificst  ss,  270 
Drainage,  house,  57,  267,  336,.637,  038,  805 ; 

see  also  “Sewerage” 

Drake's  statue,  Plymouth,  230,  170 
Drawings  at  South  Kensington,  68 
Dresden  Museum,  the,  533 
Driers,  poisooou*,  171 
Droitwich,  631 

Dryden's  house.  Fetter-lane,  250 
Dublia:  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  572, 
719,  773;  new  theatre,  335  ; pier  and 
biths  at  M-rrioo,  237 
Dudley  Free  Library,  201,  236 
Dudley  Gallery,  692 
Dumas  statue,  Paris,  638 
Dundee:  Adcertiser  office,  62;  im jrove- 
me  tsin,  631 
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Dunfermline,  317,  774 
Duomo,  Florence,  IP,  231,783,  820,  873 
Dusseldorf:  mural  paintings  at,  232;  trade 
museum,  23 
Dustbin,  the,  140 
Dutch  architecture,  modern,  178 
Duties  of:  house-owners,  271;  Sanitary 
Authorities,  110 

Dwellings : ancient,  sanitary  arrangements 
of,  73 ; London,  435  ; middle-class,  404 
466  ; of  the  poor,  577,  634,  672,  702,  707, 
718,  741,  747,  773,  776,  803,  813,  814,  873, 
874;  in  the  suburbs,  128;  in  the  United 
States,  33;  workmen’s,  3),  42,  65,  165, 
195,  232,  233,  236,  331,  399,  105,  438,  516, 
668,  808,  831 

Dynes  Hall,  Halstead,  683,  743 

EARTHQUAKES  : and  architecture,  171, 
217,  814  ; and  electricity,  217 
Earthworks  of  Warwickshire,  142,  201,  578 
Eastbourne:  Princess  Alice  Memorial 
Hospital,  4;  proposed  Winter  Garden 
and  Theatre,  61 ; sea-wall  extension  at,  96 
Eastcheap,  781 


(see 


, 231,  270,  316, 
p^wer,  trans- 
n Paris,  319 


icole  des  Beaux  Arts,  portraits  at,  72 
Edinburgh  : Architectural  Association,  198, 
631,  741,  878;  Bu'cleuch  monument,  855  ; 
C alt  on  Prison,  417  ; church  at  Mer- 
chiston,  855  ; Dr.  Begg,  the  late,  417  ; 
Forestry  Exhibition,  7>>8,  811;  Health 
Society,  770;  Improvement  Act,  76: 
Leith  Promenade,  98  ; Lyceum  Theatre, 
76,  232,  315,  369 ; Meat-market,  5'4  ; 
medical  class-rooms  at  the  University, 
315 ; mission  hall,  810 ; museum  of 
hygiene,  62;  Museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  315  ; National  Portrait 
Gallery,  232,  315;  new  buildings,  615; 
operative  masons,  831  ; Philosophical 
Institution,  535  ; Princess's  Theatre,  232  • 
publio  washhouses,  315  ; Rhind  lectures 
in  archaeology,  551;  Royal  Infirmary,  27  ; 
Royal  Observatory,  417  ; S'.  Giles’s 

Cathedral,  76,  615,  742  ; Scottish  National 
Gallery,  232,  315 ; stained  glass  at  Scot- 
tish  Conservative  Club,  97;  street  im- 
provements, proposed,  76  ; Theatre  Royal, 
743,  815 ; Univereity  buildings,  615  ; 
Waverley  Hotel,  417;  wooden-fronted 
houses,  673 

Education  : of  body  and  mind,  476 ; and 
health,  533  ; technical,  50,  99,  246,’  607 
680,  711,  760,  781  ’ ’ ' 

Effects  of  unhealthy  occupations,  77( 

Egress  from  public  buildings 
“Safety”)  B 

Egypt,  anoient  monuments  of,  601 
Egyptian:  antiquities  at  Zoan,  135;  cha- 
racter and  art,  783 ; obelisk  found  at 
Rome,  93,  247 
Eisteddfod,  Cardiff,  236 
Electric:  lighting,  161,  16 
575,  708,  771,  775,  815 
mission  of,  400 ; tramcar 
Electricity  and  earthquakes,  217 
Elm-wood  blocks,  701,  733,  771,  812,  879 
Embankment,  new  baildings  o >,  811 
Employers’  Liability  Act,  161,  366,  670,  879 
Engineering  : Crystal  Palace  School  of,  60, 
211,  875;  Exhibition,  4G1  ; in  New  South 
Wales,  607  ; Scholarship,  Gilchrist,  269 
Engineer’s  commission,  305 
Engineers,  German,  245 
Englieh:  architecture  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  816;  iiction,  architecture  of 
780,818 

English  and  Oriental  art,  513 
Equestrianism  in  sepulchral  monuments. 
136 

Estimates,  738,  773,  804,  842 

Etchings  of  old  Putney,  775 

European  influence  on  Japanese  art  74 

Everleigh  Manor  House,  418 

Evils:  curable,  210;  of  the  dust-bin,  1 10 

Evolution : in  art,  145,  501, 631  ■ of  London, 

Excavations  in  Rome,  93,  247,  601,  818 
Exchange,  Amsterdam,  713 
Exeter;  Christmas  cheor  at,  841;  failure  of 
Moass  & Son,  168;  lunatic  asylum,  841  ■ 
memorial  of  E.  B.  Stephens,  433  ; now 
buildings  at,  2 13,  335 
Exhibition  building,  Munich,  416 
Exhibitions:  Amsterdam,  231,  248,338,518, 
639 ; architectural  drawings,  Bradford,’ 
672;  architecture,  in  Brussels,  338,  365- 
Berlin  Hygienic,  9,  248,  648,  603;  Bir- 
mingham Society  of  Artists,  402;  Build- 
ing Trades,  Bristol,  737;  Building  Trades, 
Manchester,  125;  Caen,  339;  Calcutta, 
504,516;  Cincinnati,  9;  coloured  plastic 
works,  Dresden,  315  ; Copenhagen  art  127- 
Cork,  33,  91,  203,  501,  672;  decorative  art’ 
784,  837  ; ecclesiastical  art,  Reading,  438; 
ecclesiastical  and  soholastie,  Islington, 601; 
Engineering  and  Metal  Trades’,  4 ’ 61  •’ 
Fisheries,  270,  281,  411,  504,  552, ’672- 
Forestry,  Edinburgh,  708,  841;  French 
and  Flemish  (see  “Pictures”);  Halifax, 
69;  Health,  International,  769,  814,  878  • 
Humphreys’  Hall,  Knightsbridge,  279- 
London  International,  1881,476;  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  9;  Manufacturers’  Medi- 
eval and  Art,  London,  65  ; Mexican 
Products,  Berlin,  248  ; Munioh  Art,  416 
467 ; Newcastle-on-Tyne,  275,  742  841  •’ 
Nice,  42,  218;  Nottingham’  Art,’  402; 
Oldham  Fine  Art,  141  ; Paris  Industrial 
of  1884,  126;  Paris,  National  Fine  Art, 
402;  Pictures,  Liverpool,  338  ; Portraits, 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  72  : River 
Painting,  820,  873;  Sanitary,  Glasgow 
415,  468;  Stoclrport,  Fine  Art,  371  - 
Swiss  National,  Zurich,  9 ; Sydney  Exhi- 
bition Building  burned  down,  92  Turin 
Fine  Arts,  499;  Vienna  (Electrical),  60, 
316,  513;  Wolverhampton,  638;  Wood- 
work, 636 
Exotic  art,  669 
Expenditure,  railway,  249 


' Experts  in  art,  851 ; on  the  Bench,  216 
Explorations,  Oriental,  171 
Explosion  at  Woolwich,  the,  412 
Eves,  lime  in  the,  95 
Eyesore,  removal  of  an,  270 

FACES,  familiar,  69 

Fall  of  buildings  in  the  Minories,  305,  336 
Farm,  Horace’s,  211 

Febcity  an  object  of  sanitary  research  465 
Female  School  of  Art,  602 
Ferstel.  Heinrich  von,  92 
Fetter-lane:  Drydsn’s  house,  250;  new 
buildings,  841 

Fever,  enteric,  and  well-water,  707 

Fever  hospital,  London.  820 

Fiction,  Euglish,  architecture  of,  780,  843 

Field  of  Zoan,  tho,  135 

Finchley  Board  Schoo’s,  111 

Fire  Brigade  of  Rome,  163 

Fire-extinction,  chemical,  683 

Fire-insurance  in  Berlin,  60 

Fire,  protection  from,  62 

Fireproof:  floors,  62,  130;  paints,  336,  839  ; 

theatres,  347,  368,  369,  375  ; walls,  281 
Fireproofing,  368,  436 

Fires:  great,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  28,41;  at 
the  Belgian  Parliament-house,  817  ; in  a 
church,  841;  at  Cortachy  Castle,  105, 
439;  in  Music-halls.  236,  673;  at  H«g- 
gerston,  637;  in  Holyrood  Palace,  401; 
at  the  Sydney  Exhibition  building,  92 
Fires  in  theatres,  535,  601,  809 
Fires,  charcoal  and  coal,  211 
First  Avenue  Hotel,  682,  739,  711,  775,  815 
Fish-market,  proposed,  central  London,  743 
Fisheries  Exhibition,  270,  291,  111,  501,  552, 
572 

Fishermen’s  cottages,  291 
Fittings  for  technical  schools,  680,  1 
Fittings  and  buildings  in  United  States,  407 
Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  511,  711 
Fists:  Hyde  Park  Mansions  111;  in  tl 
United  States,  407 

Fleet-street:  the  “ Cock  ” Tavern,  59 ; new 
buildings  in,  552 

Floo's : fireproof,  62,  130 ; wood  block, 
’04,  738,  774,  812,  879 
Florence  Cathedral,  10,  231,  785,  820,  873 
Florida  ship  canal,  770 
"lower-market,  Thames  Embiukment,  581 
lowers,  the  printing  of,  3)4 
Flues  : size  of,  62;  and  timber,  469 
Font,  Christchurch,  Hants,  471 
Food  and  nutrition,  168 
Foreign  : hotels,  336;  notes  28,60,  127,  232, 
249,303,  518,  601,  615,  817,  851;  works  on 
hygiene,  175,  213 

Foremen  and  clerks  of  works,  601 
Foreshore.  Southport,  743 
Forestry  Exhibition,  proposed,  709,  Sll 
Forms  of  reports  for  competitors,  173 
Forth  Bridge,  236,  850 
Fortune  of  secluded  Swanage,  239 
Foundations  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  282 
Fountain,  Magdeburg,  601 
Fox-o >urt,  Gray’s  Inn-road,  349 
France  : architecture  and  decorative  art  in, 
279;  ceramics  in,  608  ; school-building  in, 
173  ; trade  unionists  in,  772 
Frankfort : architectural  congress,  411,480, 
603  ; sewerage,  711,  773 
French  and  Flemish  Exhibition,  581 
Freemasonry.  the  history  of,  37,  102 
Freemasons’  Hall,  371 
Frescos:  in  the  Hou'cs  of  Parliament,  138  ; 

discovered  at  Rome,  112 
Frohsdorf  and  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  279 
Furniture:  old.  166;  at  '‘ienna,316;  ware- 
houses, Bunhill-row,  161 

GAOLS,  plans  of,  403 
Garden  Court,  Middle  Temple,  412 
Gardens,  public,  practical  utility  of,  311 
Gas,  the  discoverer  of,  196 
Gas  companies : proposed  amalgamation, 
571,  680,  817 ; companies  and  smoke 
abatement,  470 
Gas  companies'  accounts,  71 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s  capital,  331 
Gasworks  : Fenton,  470;  Longton,  806 
Gates  of  Romo  and  London,  601 
Gates,  wrought-iron,  Leonard-square,  231 
Gatehouses:  Bristol,  511;  Sion  College, 
London  Wall,  516 
Geometry,  pure,  411 

German:  Engineers,  Association  of,  245; 
national  monument,  517;  Reichstag 
building,  Berlin,  516  ; Renaissance 
boudoir,  a,  681 

Germany;  architects’  remuneration  in,  4; 
building  contracts  in,  411 ; cement  indus- 
try of,  95;  conditions  of  architectural 
competitions,  480;  medals  for  architect: 
in,  28  ; wayside  crosses  in,  633 
Gerrard  House,  Soho,  637 
Getcandhaus,  Leipzig,  60,  218 
Gilchrist  Engineering  Scholarship,  269 
Giletrap  Free  Library,  Newark,  267 
Gladstone,  Mr.,  Christmas  present  for,  808 
Glasgow : Architectural  Association,  771, 
878;  Art  Club,  709;  City  Improvement 
Act,  416,  503;  Institute  of  Architects,  30, 
531 : Municipal  Buildings,  501;  sanitary 
condition  of,  417,  503  ; Sanitary  Congress 
415,  435,  416,  465,  503 ; Sunday  Society’ 
772:  Trades’  House  huildimrs.  3fi!)-  Kni. 


Great  George-street,  176 
Greek;  architecture,  35  ; Church,  London- 
wall,  65, 161;  sculpture,  35 
Groyne,  concrete,  Brighton,  616 
Gudea,  the  king-architect,  273,  473 
Guild-Merchant  of  Preston,  -101 
Guildhall,  new  Council-chamber,  639,  720 
Gymnasia,  97,  165 

HABITATION,  moral  influence  of  the,  541 

Hsggerston,  fire  at,  637 
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Halls:  Bakers’,  283 ; Bristol,  132;  Church 
Congress.  Reading,  402  ; Fame,  Berl  n, 
514;  Congregational,  Hornsey,  808; 
Freemasons’,  371;  Humphreys’,  Knights- 
bridge,  279,  281;  public.  Kingston,  333  ; 
Masonic.  Southampton,  739  ; New  South- 
gate,  271;  Peckham,  439;  Shrewsbury, 
198  ; Stirling,  537  ; Westminster,  368,  818 
Happyton,  sketches  at,  644 
Harbours;  construction  of,  611;  Fraser- 
burgh, 267 ; Newhaven,  6 '2 
Harbours  of  refuge,  515 
Hirdware.  builders’,  471 
Hartlepocls.  the,  27 

Health  ; and  education,  633  ; of  Hove,  233  ; 
public,  400 

Hengler’s  Circus  in  the  Auction  Market,  95 
Herkomer’s,  Mr.,  School  of  Art,  132 
Heroism  by  a builde*,  470 
Highway  boards  and  surveyors,  338 
Highways,  wear  and  tear  of,  470 
ttildesheim,  timber  hou9PS  a-,  482 
Himmelapforte,  convent  at,  720 
History  of ; Freemasonry,  37,  102  ; painted 
glass,  309 

Hoardings,  damage  by.  805 
Holboru  restaurant,  569 
Holboru  to  Strand,  G14 
Holland,  architecture  in,  173 
Holyrood  Palace,  fire  in,  401 
" Homes  " of  Board  School  children,  504 
Homos,  convalescent  : Saodgate,  39;  South- 
port,  331 

Hong-Kong,  filthy, -171 
Horace’s  villa,  210 
Hospital  construction,  2,  8,  27,  97 
Hospitals:  fever.  Bo. ton,  469;  Bromley, 
367;  fever,  Coventry,  400;  Croydon,  707 
Dewsbnr.v,  469,  501;  Eastbourne,  4;  new 
Greenwich,  203;  Eye,  Manchester,  503 
Newcastle,  434;  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
267,315;  O 'hsenfurth,  720;  children'i 
Paddington-green,  237  ; St.  Mary’s,  Pad- 
dington, 769;  new,  Plymouth,  283  ; at 
Rome,  ne*-,  95;  tenement,  844;  proposed, 
Winehmore-hill,  809 
Hospitals  Association,  the,  873 
Hospitnls  (see  also  “ infirmaries”) 

Hospital,  cottage : Sarbiton,  7o6 ; Trow- 
bridge, 175 

Hotel  building  in  the  city,  400 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Pari'*,  465,  615 
Ho'els;  Birmingham.  109;  First  Avesue, 
Ilolborn.  682,  738,  711,  775,  815  ; foreign, 
336;  Prince's,  Coventry-street,  C81; 
Thain-s  Embaokmenr,  811 
Houss  of  Lords,  BU'geet-d  alterations,  203 
House  drainage  : principles  of.  57  ; and  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  267,  330.  436 
House  exteriors,  colour  on.  3t)l 
Houae-hunters,  woes  of,  4 )1 
House-owners,  duties  of,  271 
Houses  : Addlestone.  Surrey,  650;  Brighton, 
433;  Chelwood  Beacon.  Nutley,  316; 
Dover,  752 ; healthy,  and  f ireign  research, 
175,213;  middle-i'l-tss,  -16  3;  Mount  Park 
Estate,  Harrow,  125,  250 ; Presteigne, 
681;  S imerleuz  near  Frome,  235  ; Stoke, 
near  Coventry,  -182  ; 8toke-on- Trent,  316  ; 
suburban,  128;  timber,  at  Hildesheim, 
492;  uncertifieated,  338;  Westgate-on- 
sea,  399;  Winkfleld,  443 
Houses  of  Parliament,  paintings  in,  138 
Houses  of  Parliament,  proposed,  Rome,  163 
Housing  of  the  poor,  the,  702,  719,  775 
Huddersfield  : Social  Science  Congress,  445, 
478,  499,  601,513,533;  technical  schools, 69 
Hull  : borough  asylum,  877  ; grammar 
school,  879;  infirmary,  877 
Humphreys’  Hall,  Knightsbridge,  279,  281 
Hyde  Park  Mansions  (flats),  111 
Hydraulic;  architecture,  641;  power,  468, 
501;  schools,  69 

Hygiene  : recent  foreign  works  on,  175,  213; 
ia  schools,  99;  of  the  study  and  work- 
room, 212,  28) 


772;  Trades’  House  buildings,  369;  Uni- 
versity, chair  of  Naval  Architecture,  673  ; 
old  University  buildings,  742,  775  ; Water 
Engineer,  270  ; year’s  building  work,  510 
Glass,  painted,  a history  of,  309 
Godwin,  Mr.,  retirement  from  editorial 
chair  of  the  Builder,  519 
Goritz,  house  of  Comte  de  Chambord,  73 
Gosforth  Wesleyan  Church,  769 
Gossip  with  the  editor,  337 
Government  offices,  proposed,  264,  379,412, 
466,  508,  601,  643  : restorations  at,  380 
Graftou  Hall,  Cheshire,  856 
Grammar  schools:  Wycombe, 6S4;  null,  879 
Gray’s  Inn-road : demolition  in,  611;  Fox- 
court,  3 IS 


ICELAND,  arcbteology  in,  312 
Idea  of  a War  Office,  an,  503 
Ignorance  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  29 
Impres6i  inism  in  sculpture,  819 
Improved  Industrial  Dwel  ings  Co.,  65,  2' 
Improvements  in  artificial  lighting,  111,  160 
Improvements  at : Brighton,  263  ; Dundee, 
634;  London,  165,  163,  203,  233,  250,  266, 
271,  664,  702,  781,  81 ),  811  ; South  Shields, 
806 ; Widnes,  315 
Inee-Blandell  Collection,  the,  414 
Index  to  copyright  registers,  633 
India,  sanitation  in,  478 
Indian  : architecture,  67 ; art  and  English 
officials.  815  ; art  at  South  Kensington, 
67  ; Court,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
786;  Institu'e,  Oxford,  571;  Public  Works 
Department,  505 
Industrial  art,  206 

Infirmaries;  Bolton,  333;  Canterbury 
Union,  335  ; Dewsbury,  469  ; Edinburgh, 
Royal,  27  ; Hull,  877  ; Leeds  General,  27 
Influence  of  every-day  lite  on  art-teaehinn-. 
813 

Ingram-court,  Fenchurch  street,  271 
Inns,  old  Lancashire,  769 
Inscriptions,  Roman,  at  Landenbere,  785 
Inspectors,  sanitary,  163,  477,  631,  751 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Sunderland,  316 
Institute  of  Painters  iu  Oil  Colours,  819 
Inft'tute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects  : 
Committee  on  Light  and  Air,  42;  dwel- 


lings of  the  London  poor,  873 ; English 
architecture  and  monuments  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  816 ; fittiDgs  of  buildings 
for  applied  science  instruction,  680,  750  ; 
membership,  773  ; pointing  of  rubble 
walls,  68  ; president’s  address,  612,  670  ; 
reform,  875,  891 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  12,  401,  673,. 
709,811,  851 

Insurance  companies  and  the  vendors  oF 
houses,  477 

Insurance  offices,  Auckland,  N.Z.,737 
Ipswich  ; All  Saints’  Church,  91 
Ireland,  tramways  in,  841 
Iron  and  concrete,  649,  701, 773, 804,  842, 876- 
Iron  curtains  for  theatres,  317,  369 
Irm:  prevention  of  rust,  179;  Swedish- 
galvanised,  132;  trade,  the,  607 
Iron  o.  stone,  775 

Ironwork:  constructional,  235,  236;  super- 
vision of,  431 ; wrought,  837 
Ischia,  the  earthquake  in,  171,  371 
Italian  art,  851 
Italy,  Southern,  cities  of,  138 

JAPAN,  art-manufactures  of,  74 
Japanese  metalwork,  281 
Java,  the  art  of,  410,  512 
Jersey  Town-hall,  design  for,  349 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  649 
Jews’  Free  School,  the,  10 
Jews’  Free  Sohool,  Westminster,  69,  418- 
Joinery:  Ekman's  Swedish,  552  ; exhibi  ion- 
of,  63  i ; industry  in  Australia,  675 
Jottings,  sanitary,  703 
Journalism,  professional,  fifty  years  of,  107 

KEIGHLEY  School  of  Art,  639 
Kensington  : Garden*,  trees  in,  572  - 
Museum  (aee“  Museums");  Townhall,  133 
Keys,  locks  and,  7 

Kilburn  : drainage,  786,  839 ; Town-hall,  70f> 
Kineton  Castle,  580 
King  of  Bavaria’s  Palace,  Sinaia,  615 
King’s  Arms  Tavern,  Edgware-road,  399 
King’s  College  workshop  classes,  604 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  bridge,  669,  701 
Knots  and  cables  in  ornament,  139 
Konigaberg.architectural'restorations  at,  684- 
Kiiuatlerhaus,  Munich,  601 

LABOUR:  surplus  and  badly-paid,  679; 

wages  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  4^8 
Lambeth  Vestry  : house-drainage,  267,  336,. 

436;  proposed  Townhall,  267 
Lancashire:  inn-*,  769;  “ plateway,”  703 
Landenburg,  Roman  antiquities  at,  785 
Land  : Basingstoke,  879;  central  London, 
161;  City  end  of  embankment,  470,  774; 
Clacton-on-Sea,  298  ; Hendon,  30  ; Somer- 
setshire, 33;  Soutbsea,  503;  West-hill, 
Wandsworth,  503  ; Wiltshire,  338 
Land-tax,  130,  269 
Land  laws,  the,  499 
Land-draius  in  building  plots,  31 
Landlords  of  the  poor,  634 
Lauds  of  Metropolitan  Railway  Co.,  199 
Law  as  to:  sba'eineot  of  nuisances, 110;  ligh 
and  air,  42,  679  ; water-ruing,  746 
Law  busiuess  of  architects,  714,  805,812,  879 
Law  Couns,  the  new,  128,  212,  616,  811 
Leasehold  tenure  in  Cornwall,  540 
Lictures  at  British  Museum,  650,  743,  833 
L eds:  improvements  at,  739;  Infirmary, 
27;  School  of  Art,  741 ; Townhall,  541  . 
Leeds  ana  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
333,  603,  842 

Legislation  against  panics  in  buildings,  30 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  on  Egyptian  art,  783 
Leipzig,  the  new  Gewanahaus,  60,  218 
Leith  Promenade,  98 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  613,  C71 
Lesseps,  M.  de,  and  Edinburgh,  742 
Lessons  in  perspective  of  Da  Vinci,  543 
Lessons  of  Woolwich  Explosion,  412 
Letters,  writers  of 

Aitchison,  G.,  Admiralty  and  War-office 
competition,  601 

Bancroft,  F.  J.,  chimney  construction,  604 
Barry,  C.,  Royal  Exchange  roof,  535 
Beckett,  R.  A.,  suburban  dwellings,  128 
Black,  J.  W.,  Southport,  572 
Brice,  G.,  dampness,  302 
Bridgman,  H.  H.,  buildings,  Paternoster- 
square,  302 

Brierley,  J.,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  261 
Brunell  & Co.,  6ub-contracts,  97 
Bachan.  W.  P.,  illogical  sanitation,  805 
Chart,  F.  A.,  the  Coal-yard,  268,  403 
Christian,  K.,KirkbyLom*dale  bridge,  70V 
Colls,  J.  H.,  builders  aod  quantities,  773 
Crane,  R.,  School  Board  contracts,  and 
sub-coutracte,  62,  234 
Dennett,  T.  B.,  Liverpool  cathedral,  130- 
Doe,  J.,  chapel  bell,  Lincoln's  Inn,  773 
Edmeston,  J.,  Munich  fine  art  exhib.,487 
Emerson,  W.,  iron  and  concrete,  704 
Evans,  A.  J.,  Roman  remains,  Frilford,  805 
Fa:ja,  H.,  irjn  and  concrete,  80-1  812 
Frost,  J.  B , plumbers,  103 
GethiDg,  W.  N.,  architecture  and  litera- 
ture, 31 

Gibbins,  J.,  staining  wood,  336 
Glasscock  & Son,  deposits  for  bills  of 
quantities,  704 

Gordon,  J.,  Frankfort  sewerage,  773 
Graham,  R H.,  graphic  statics,  670 
Graham  & Stevens,  dwellings  for  poor,  773- 
Grimes,  E.,  land  tax,  269;  preventible 
accidents,  268 

Hall,  A.,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  201 
Hems,  H.,  old  plastering,  269;  stainiogi 
wood,  468 

Horner,  W.  S.,  house  drainage,  336 
Hunt,  J.  B.,  party  walls,  879 
Institute  of  Architects,  Secretaries  of, 
dwellings  of  the  London  poor,  873 
Judge,  M.  H.  : dwellings  of  the  London 
poor,  873  ; sewers’and  house-drains,  80S 
Keen,  A.,  chimneys  Hampton  Court,  669- 
Kerr,  Prof.,  reform  at  the  Institute,  b75- 
Lee,  P.  B.,  party -walls,  842 
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Letter/,  writer/  of  (continued)  .- — 

Leonard  & Leonard,  dilapidations,  805 
Lindsey,  C.  R.,  danger  from  lightning,  269 
Lovegrove,  H.,  a*phalce  flats,  166 
Macli »,  M.,  the  discoverer  of  gas,  190 
Milliken,  W.  R.,  site  of  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  739 

Moore,  F.,  payment  for  overtime,  62 
Mould,  C.  K..  fireprooflog,  369,  436 
Murray,  A.  E.,  Science  snd  Art  Museum, 
Dublin,  572 

Nanson,  T.,  house  drainage,  436 
Newell,  F.,  Chiselborough.  572 
Nicollin,  F.,  colour  on  sculpture,  263 
O'Connell,  J.,  Wotton'a  Elements  of 
Architecture,  738 

Palmer,  R.,  trees, Kensington  Gardens,  572 
Papwortb,  Wyatt,  Wes'mioster  Hall,  368 
Parker,  J.  H.  : architectural  history  of 
Rome,  266  ; pointing  rubble  walls,  £8 
Parnell,  Col.,  electricity  and  earthquakes, 
247 

Percival,  H , Manchester  Cathedral,  368 
Percival,  H.  T.,  old  plastering,  231 
Phen£,  J.  S.,  arcbseology  in  Iceland,  312 
Phillips,  R.,  sub-contracts,  130,  302 
Phipps,  C.  .J.,  iron  curtain  at  Lyceum 
Theatre,  Edinburgh,  369 
Pipe,  W.,  tenders  for  Board  schools,  131 
Pope,  T.  S.,  Avonmouth  docks,  701 
Potter,  T.,  iron  and  concrete,  876 
Redman,  J.  B.,  fall  of  buildings,  Mino- 
ries,  336 

Roberts,  C.,  Burlington  House  Colonnade, 

Robins,  A.,  housing  of  Windsor  poor,  813 
Robinson, G.W., obelisk,  Putney  Heath, 336 
Robinson,  R.,Kirkby  Lonsdale  Bridge,  669 
Roffe,  E.,  artisans'  gymnastic  halls,  165 
Rowtotham,  H.  W.,  ventilation  of  under- 
ground railways,  130 

Russell,  J.  B.,  Glasgow’improvements,  503 
Scargill,  W.,  village  museums,  32 
Sivart,  H.  de,  a neglected  art-epoch,  301 
Smeaton,  J.,  sanitary  state  of  Vienna,  161 
Souza,  L.  de,  the  Law  Courts,  129 
Spencer,  J.  ti  .,  “ the  " and  ••  ye,'*  878 
Strutt,  C.  B.,  historical  chairs,  572 
Tarver,  E.  J.  : cisterns  and  close'?,  298; 

iron  aod  concrete,  619.  773 
Thomas,  W.  C. : evolution  in  art,  534; 

neglect  of  mural  painting,  263 
Thwaite,  B.  H.  : destruction  of  town 
refuse,  618 ; iron  aod  concrete,  701,  876 
Watson,  W., risk  at  Preetwich  Church,  436 
Watts,  J.  B.,  noten  from  Sydney,  92,  249 
Webber,  H.  J.,  sanitary  condition  of 
Venice,  127 

White,  W.,  elm-wood  blocks,  738,  842 
Wilkinson,  B.,  President's  address  at  the 
Institute,  670 

Wilson,  F.,  the  line  of  sight,  604 
Woodrow,  E.  A.  E.,  fires  in  theatres,  e04 
Wyatt,  J.  D.,  St.  Matthew's,  Friday- 
street,  704 

LeweB  : Castle,  197;  meeting  of  the  Archm- 
ological  Institute,  196 
Lewisham;  public  baths,  431,  449,  720; 

Congregational  Chnrch,  516 
Leys  School,  Cambridge,  492,  675,  601 
Leyton  sewage  works,  7ol 
Liabilities  of:  carriers,  471;  tenants  for 
road-maintenance,  32 ; of  members  of 
vestries,  531,637  ; of  water  comosnies  7 5 
“Liberty,”  colossal  statue,  New  York,  28 
Libraries:  Brander,  lluntly,  234;  the 
Burns,  Kilmarnock,  267 
Libraries,  free,  4 0;  Belfast,  367,  434 
DarliDgton,  179;  Dudley,  201,  236 

Dunfermline,  317  ; Gtlstrap,  Newark,  267 
Westminster,  510 

Library  of  reference,  photographic,  370 
Lichens  as  a building  material,  271 
Liebig  Monument,  the,  233,  219,  720 
Lifeboat  houses,  125,  363 
Light  and  air  cases,  42,  63,  96,  679,  813,  879 
Lighting,  artificial,  111.  W0 
Lighting  by  electricity,  161,  166,  234,  270, 
346,  575,  708,  771,775,  815 
Lightning  : danger  from,  203  2-I9,  302,  311, 
683 

Limburg  Cathedral,  91 
Lime:  blue  lias,  271 ; lime  in  the  eyes,  95 
Limestones  and  msrbles,  234 
Lincluden  Abbey,  231 

Lincoln  : Cathedral,  829 ; Minster  yard,  742 
Lincoln’s  Inn:  restorations  at,  3'j0;  pro- 
posed extension,  165 
Lincoln's  Inn-fields,  proposed  street,  614 
Lincrusta-Walton  decora  ion  231 


Literature  and  architecture,  6,  31 
Liverpool:  Artisans'  dwellings,  334,  405, 
Cathedral,  proposed,  130  ; owcllings  of  the 
poor,  718,  775 ; Engineering  8o  iety,  607, 
741,  809;  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  333; 
Infirmary,  335  ■ insanitary  property,  775 
Post-office  for  the  Eastern  District,  180, 
tri&ssic  strata  near,  438  ; Vyrnwy  water- 
works, 297;  Zoological  Gardens, ‘5-10 
Local  Government  Board  and  cholera,  101 
Locks  and  keys,  7 

Lodge:  Harrow,  125,250;  triangular, Rush- 
ton,  78 

London:  dwellings,  435;  evolntioa  of,  499, 
Fever  Hospital,  820;  improvements,  165, 
168, 203,  233  ,837  ; life,  phasrs  of,  679 ; old, 
a respire  for,  678;  Pavilion,  Tichborne- 
Btreet,  199  ; the  picturesque  of,  636;  poor, 
dwellings  of  the,  803,  873 ; projected  new 
works,  810, 874  ; street  architecture.  Fleet- 
street,  562;  sewage,  810;  water-supply, 
277,  601 

London-wall,  changes  in,  1C4,  402,  516 
London's  Municipal  buildings,  279 
Longtellow  Memorial,  718 
Lubricants,  173 
“ Lunches,”  637,  670, 704 
Luther's  convent  iu  Rome,  785 
Lyceum  Theatre,  Edinburgh,  76,  315,  3 
Lyveden  new  building,  78 


MACHINERY:  builders',  at  York,  108; 

at  Smitbfield  Club  8bow,  803 
Madagascar  and  its  art,  110 
Man,  stature  tf,  and  Cyclopean  masonry,  1 
Manchester:  art  and  nature  at,  29;  Art 
Gallery  Bnd  Museum,  29,  237;  Building 
Trades  Exhibition, 125;  Cathedral  Church, 
36-i ; dwelling*  of  the  poor,  747  ; new  rail- 
wav  offices,  302;  Royal  Eye  Hospital, 
603  ; St.  Bede’s  It.C.  College,  130  ; Seven 
Stars  Inn,  769  ; ship  canal.  232,  283,  467, 
881;  Victoria  Restaurant,  282 
Manhole-covers,  2 >0,  338 
Manor-houses:  Brigstock,  234,  269,  302; 
Everleigh,  Wilts,  448 

Mansions:  Dvnes  Hall,  Halstead,  683,  743; 
Grafton  Hall,  Cheshire,  856;  Knights- 
bridge,  284 

Manufactures,  textile,  art  applied  to,  500 
Manuscript:  a valuable,  236 f the  Shapira, 
242,  302,  312 

Marbles  and  limes'ones,  23),  365 
Markets:  Bideford,  4*9;  Birmingham, 
549;  Burton  - on  - Trent,  606;  Covent 
Garden,  98;  Edinburgh,  504;  Leaden- 
hall,  502;  Leeds.  573;  London,  743; 
Oxford.  606;  Rothwell,  78;  Thames 
Embankment,  534 
Marlborough  College,  new  wing,  199 
Mason,  a centerarian,  168 
Masons,  Medieval,  37,  102 
Master  Builders'  Associations,  120,  200 
Matters  and  Men,  62,  361,  366,  401,  433, 
510,873,  772,  891 

Materials  : porosity  of,  175  ; strength  of,  40 
Maximilian-strasse,  Augsburg,  416 
Mayence,  Roman  remaius  at,  232 
Medals  for  German  architects,  28 
Mediocrity,  successful,  474 
Memorials,  wayside,  in  Germany,  633 
Mentone  drainage,  607 
Mersey;  drainage  heading,  439;  tnnnel, 
433  . 573,  820 

Metal-work,  Japanese,  231 
Meteoroloey,  809,  880 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  8S0 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act,  232,  8P8 ; proposed  new 
bridges  and  street  improvements,  91,  165, 
163,  233  ; Covent  Garden  Market,  93; 
gas  companies'  amalgamation,  847  ; Lon- 
don sewage,  810 ; safety  of  egress  from 
public  buildings,  93 ; safety  of  theatres, 
839;  Dew  street  improvements,  614,  678; 
water  supply,  501 

Metropolitan  Building  Acts,  cases  under 
(see  “ Building  Act”) 

Metropolitan  Railway  Co.’s  surplus  lands, 199 
Metropolitan  : sanitary  administration,  675, 
533  ; water  supply,  501 
Michelangelo,  672 
Milan  cathedral,  181,  663 
Minster  ya'd,  Lincoln,  742 
Mission-halls  : Walworth,  270;  Stoke  New- 
ington, 856 

Monument,  Welling’on,  St.  Paul's,  138,  176 
Monuments:  Ancient  Egvplian,  501;  Eng- 
lish, of  the  sixteenth  century,  816; 
sepulchral,  snd  cq  lestrianism,  136 
Monument^  : Hr  st  I Ca'h-dral.  298  ; Bruns- 
wick, Geneva,  250;  C-vendish,  Lord  F., 
203;  Coventry  Cemetery,  401;  Darling- 
ton, 402  ; Duke  of  Buccl-uch,  Edinburgh, 
855  ; German  national,  547 ; Liebig,  233, 248 
720;  Longfrllow,  713  ; Metz,  96;  Mozart, 
23  ; Niederwald,  23, 547 ; Rallaelle,  Rome, 
601 ; Semper.  28;  8win»tead,  334;  Victor 
Emmanuel,  Rome,  720,  752 
Moral  influence  of  the  habitation,  641 
Mortar:  bad,  234,  536;  self-binding,  281 
Mortuaries,  need  of,  830. 

Mosaic  work,  Aix-les-Bains,  297 
Mosaics  of  Ravenna,  409 
Mosque  of  Sta.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  817 
Mosses  as  a building  material,  271 
Mot  slow  Mound,  Stoneleigb,  579 
Mozart  monument,  Vienna,  28 
Munich  : art  at,  127  ; bnildi-  g academy,  445  ; 
International  Art  Exhibition,  -116,  467  ; 
Kilnstlerbaus,  601 ; the  LieL:g  Mcnumtnt, 
213,218,  720 

Municipal  buildings:  London,  279,  720’ 
Glasgow,  501 ; Nottingham,  73,  101,  236 
Municipal  Engineers’  Association, 377,  603 
Murdock,  the  discoverer  of  gas,  196 
Musoe  Plantin,  art  notes  iu,  854 
Museums:  Berlin,  127,266,  514,  6?1 ; British, 
archaeological  lectures,  650,  748,  S33  ; 
Bnilding  appliances,  Leeds,  333 ; Dresden, 
633 ; Dublin  Science  and  Art,  672,  719, 
773;  Fitzwilb'am,  Cambridge,  541,  711; 
HvgieDe,  Edinburgh,  62;  Manchester, 
29':  Parkes,  8,  57,  99,  111,  160.  439,  574, 
635,  751,  805;  Peel  Park.  Salford,  305; 
Sculpture,  Comparative,  Pari*,  91,  125; 
South  Kensington,  67, 68.  786;  Stockholm, 
127  ; Sydney  Technological,  235;  Trade, 
Dnsscldorf,  28  ; Village,  32 
Music,  rate-supported  school  of,  540 

NATIONAL  GALLERY,  441 
Nature,  ignorance  of  the  beauty  of,  29 
Neglect  of  mural  painting,  263 
Neglected  art-epoch,  a,  301 
Neuschwanen^teiu,  603 
Neville’s  Cross,  near  Durham.  378 
Newcastle-on-Tyne : art  exhibition,  742  ; 
building  at.  739  ; Congregational  Church, 
433  ; hospital.  434 
Newfoundland,  167 
Newgate- street,  70 
Newhaven  harbour  works,  602 
New  York:  colossal  statue  of  Liberty,  28; 
East  River  Bridge,  850;  recent  building 
iu,  344,  407 

Nice,  International  Exhibition,  42 
Niederwald  Monumenr,  the,  28,  547 
Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society,  716 
Noel  Park  Estate,  Wood  Green,  42,  195 
North  and  Hast  Suburban  Dwellings  Co. ,233 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  671 
North wich,  subsidences  in,  438 


Norwood  Parochial  Schools,  267 
Note,  a,  at  Exeter,  243  . 

'V-tes  - in  Dunfermline,  347  ; foreign.  29, 
60,  127,  232,  248,  543  , 601,  045,  817,  851  ; 
on  plumbers  and  plumbiDg,  716;  from  the 
West,  195,  434 

Nottingham:  municipal  buildings.  /8,  104, 
236  ; Trade  Unions  Congress,  366,  401 
Nuisances,  abatement  of,  110 
Nuremberg,  the  wa'ls  of,  180 

OAK  woodwork,  rarved,  633 
Obelisk,  Pu'ney  Hea'h,  336,  371 
Obe  isk  found  at  Rome,  93 
Obituary:  Allsop,  J.,  '404;  Bayes.  H.  T., 
97;  Harratt,  J.,  129;  Bubb,  J.,  541; 
Begg,  Rev.  Dr.,  417  ; Buckland,  Virgoe, 
439 : CnamberUin,  J.  n.,  570,  607;  Doyle 
R.,  S'S;  Fabris,  Sig.de,  10;  Feretel,  H. 
von,  92;  Fo-sati,  C.,  635  ; Gavin,  R.. 
535;  Holloway,  T.,  878;  Johns,  R. 
236;  Jordan,  Prof.,  551  ; Lstsels,  J.,  649; 
lesueur,  J.  B C.,879;  Mathews,  J.,  6 IS; 
Page,  R.  c.,  367,  673  : Paice,  B.  A.,  550  ; 
Poole,  Rev.  G.  Ayliffe,  409  ; Remington, 
n.,  436;  Ricbman,  A.  B.  367;  Siemens 
Sir  W.,  70S:  Sindh,  S.  P..618;  Spottis- 
woode,  W.,  5 ; Stock,  C.  H.,  53 ; Train, 
J..  168  ; Tripp,  C.  N , 335 
Observatory,  new,  Vienna,  196 
Occupations,  unhealthy,  770 
Ochsenfurth,  hospital  a',  720 
Officials,  English,  and  Indian  art.  815 
Offices:  Auckland,  N.Z.,  737  ; Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser 62;  New  Cros --road, 250;  Roths- 
child's, 283;  Truth,  Westminster,  399 
Offices  and  shops,  design  for,  316 
Oils  for  lubrication,  178  ; 

Open  spaces  and  recreation  grounds,  803 
Oracle  of  Dodona,  718 

Oreans,  293,  739 ; large,  434 ; Salisbury 
Cathedral,  33;  Westminster  Abbey,  841 
Oriental  exploration*,  174 
Oriental  and  English  art,  513 
Ornament,  knots  and  cables  iD,  139 
Ornamentation,  erratic,  177 
Ossington  Coffee  Tavern,  Marylebone,  652 
“ttawa  canal  scheme,  708 
Our  Firm,”  211 

Overcrowding  : at  Camborne,  742  ; in 
London,  604;  in  Paris,  211,  851 
Overhead  telephone  wires,  368 
Overtime,  62,  364,  433.  549 
rwork  in  schools,  476 
Oxford:  engineering  works  in,  604;  market, 
606  ; a year's  buildiDg  work  in,  570 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  439 


PADDINGTON  : St.  Mary’s  Church,  855; 
St.  Mary's  Hospital,  769;  Vestry,  and 
' sewer  contracts,  369 
Paintings,  mural,  232,  263 
Paintings  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  138 
Paints:  fireproof,  336,  839 ; non-poisonous, 
471 

Palace  of  Jnstice,  Brussels,  541,  548,  604, 645 

Palace  of  Justice,  Rome,  60 

Palaces:  Ki'  g of  Bavaria's,  Sinaia,  645  ; 

f..r  the  Maharajah  Holkar  of  Iodere,  788 
Palazzo  Barberini,  Rome,  60 
Palestine,  latest  discoveries  in,  514 
Panics  in  public  buildings,  30,  015 
Papers,  782 

Parcels  po9t,  the,  59,  163,  290 
Paris:  Academy  of  Fi-.e  Arts,  519;  build- 
inir  regulations.  771;  dust  collection  in, 
140;  £col«des  Beaux  Arts,  549;  electric 
tramcar  trial,  349  ; exhibition  of  floe  art, 
402;  exhibition,  industrial,  of  1884,126; 
exhibition  of  portraits,  Eeole  dea  Beaux 
Arts,  72 ; French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
646  ; Hotel  de  Ville,  465,  645  ; Museum  of 
Comparative  Sculpture,  Palace  of  the 
Trocadcro,  91,  125  ; overcrowding  in,  211, 
851;  Salon,  127;  Sorbonne,  549;  statue 
of  Alexandre  Dumas,  638  ; statue  of  Dr. 
Pinel,  575;  siatue,  colossal,  of  the  Re- 
public, 98  ; Tuileries,  548;  water  supply, 


Park,  Ilertlepool,  27 

Parkes  Museum,  8,  67,  99,  111,  160,  439,  574, 
635,  751,  805 

Parks  railway,  proposed,  703,  712 
Parliament  houses,  Rome,  168,  303 
Parliament-street,  proposed  widening,  94, 
165,  168,  176,  233,  264 

Parliamentary  jottings,  30, 133,233,  264,  270 
Party-wall*,  132,  842,  879 
Passages  in  an  unsuccessful  career,  6 
Patent  law,  the  new,  333,  369,  831 
Patents  connected  with  building  (see  weekly 
numbers) 

Paternoster-9quare,  new  buildings,  260,  302 
Patronage,  royal,  of  art  workmanship,  141 
Pavements  : diachromatised  wood,  856; 

Roman,  in  Paternoster- square,  266 
Peel-grove  Burial-ground,  123.  167,  881 
Peel  Park  Museum,  Salford,  305 
Penzance  Natural  History  Society,  499 
Pepys  and  Bath,  304,  337 
Perspective:  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s,  513; 
modern,  234 

Peterborough  Cathedral,  270,  404,  638 
Phases  of  London  life,  679 
Photographic  Library  of  Reference,  376 
Photography  and  Daguerre,  338 
Picture  by  Mr.  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  584 
Picture  by  Poussin,  discovery  of,  516 
Picture  by  Raffaelle,  a lost,  515 
Pictures:  Dudley  Gallery,  582;  French 
and  Flemish  Exhibition,  531 ; Institute  of 
Painters  in  Oil-Colours,  819;  national  col- 
lections of,  441 ; Nineteenth  Century  Art 
Society,  71C ; river  painting,  820,  873; 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
Colours,  747  ; Society  of  British  Artists, 
716;  for  schools,  29 
Picturesque  of  tc-day,  the,  636 
Pier  and  baths,  Morrion,  Dubliu,  237 
Piers  : Llandudno,  503 ; Plymouth,  236, 
470  ; Swansea,  32 
Pipe*,  water,  cleaning  of,  93 


Plau,  an  ancient,  273 

Planning  of  hospitals,  23 

Plans  of  gaols,  403 

Plaster,  Carlisle,  125 

Platter  casts,  external  U9e  of,  193 

Plastering,  old,  234,  269,  302 

Plant,  contractors'  and  sub-coDtractora',  74 

Plateway,  Lancashire,  70S 

Playgrounds,  public,  607,  303.. 

Plumbers,  403  ; licensing,  535 
Plumbers  and  plumbing,  716 
Plumbing,  penalty  for  dishonest,  639 
Plymouth : new  buildings,  434 ; Drake's 
statue,  230.  470;  pier,  236,  470;  work- 
men's  dwellings,  399 
Pointing  rubble  walls,  58 
Points  iu  toon  government,  108 
Polytechnic,  technical  teaching  at  the,  246 
Poor,  the,  and  iheir  dwellings,  577,634,702, 
73,  775  , 803,  843,  844,  873, 

Poplar  and  Br’mley  Tabernacle,  180 
Porosity  of  building  materials,  175 
Portrait  Gallery  for  Scotland,  232 
Portraits,  Fretch,  Eeole  des  Beaux  Arts,  72 
Portrai's,  professional,  211,  243,  278,310,  345 
Post  Offices:  Aldershott,  399;  Belfast, 
739;  Covent-garden,  535;  Exmouth,  537; 
General,  new  works  at,  59;  Liverpool, 
181  ; Llanellr,  739 
Poussin,  a work  bv,  516 
Power  : electric,  400  ; transmission  of,  708 
Practitioner,  a Cf  untry,  243 
Prehistoric:  architecture  of  Scotland,  343  ; 

art  of  America,  713,  815  ; builders,  1 
Prescription  Act,  the,  42 
Present-day  buildings,  76 
Presteigne,  house  at,  584 
Preston  : bequest  to,  837  ; Guild  Merchant, 
403  ; Samlesbury  Hall,  95 
Preventing  rust  in  iron,  179 
Prince’s  Head  Tavern,  Battersea,  465 
Prince's  Hotel,  Ooventry-street,  634 
Principles  of  house-drainage,  57 
Priory  of  Sr.  Mv.rtin,  Dover,  282 
Prize  drawings.  South  Kensington,  63 
Prizes:  Cardiff  Eisteddfod,  236;  Turners' 
Company’s,  233 

Procession  of  building  trades,  a,  501 
Professional : journalism,  half  a century  of, 
107;  portraits,  211,  243,  278,  310,  845 
Progress:  at  Bournemouth,  275;  of  rail- 
ways, 383,  365  ; of  the  working  classes,  702 
Projects  for  1884,  840,  874 
Promenade,  Leith,  98 
Property,  ssles  of,  95,  129,  144,  164,  334, 
602,  603 

Provincial  competitor,  a,  278 
Provincial  News  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Public  Health,  care  of,  400 
Public  Health  Act,  working  of,  213 
Publio  works,  363,  840,  874 
Pure  geometry,  414 
Putney  : bridge,  282  ; old,  775 

QUANTITIES,  architects  and,  733,  773, 
804,  842 

Quarantines,  futility  of,  97 
Queen's  Cros*,  Har’diugstone,  741 
Queer  clients,  511,  516 

Question  of  figures  and  a question  of  art, 
547 

Quicksands,  sinking  ehffts  through,  775 

RAFFAELLE, C72 ; Monument,  Rome,  601 ; 

a lost  picture  by,  515;  statue  of,  141 
Railroad,  Northern  Pacific, 271 
Rails,  steel,  510 
Railway  bridges,  colossal,  850 
Railway  companies  and  law  of  light,  G79 
Railway  companies’  accounts,  71 
Railway  and  dock  construction,  413  . 
Railways  : Arlberg,  604,  718  ; electric  wire- 
rope,'  t'O  ; expenditure,  249 ; movement.in 
1882,  385;  offices,  Manchester,  302 ; ship, 
270  ; progress  of,  363,  365  ; under  the 
parks,  proposed,  703,  712;  pioneering  in 
the  United  Slates,  379 ; to  Swanage,  239  ; 
underground,  ventilation  of  works  at 
Blackf'  iars,  new,  61;  working  hours  on, 
97.  130,  708 

Railway  sta' ions:  Brighton,  333;  Nor- 
th im'pton,  739  ; Slough,  639  ; Strasburg, 


379 

Bainwater  separator,  a,  549 
Ramsgate  amphitheatre,  201 
Rathhaus,  Aix-la-Ch:ipelle,  fire  at,  28,  41 
Ratisbon,  Btreet  arehi.ecture,  443 
Ravenna,  409 

Rawlinson,  Sir  R , 214,  264,  602 
Reasons  of  rhythm  in  architecture,  745 
Rebecca,  a statue  by  Masioi,  499 
Recreaiion-grounds,  public,  607,  803 
Reedham  Asylum,  sanatorium  at,  57 
Reform  at  the  Institute,  875,  881 
Kefuse.  destruction  of,  648 
Reichstag  BuildiDg,  Berlin,  169,  518 

Remuneration  of  architects  abroad,  4 
Renaissance  : archil  ecture  in  Great  Britain, 
t06 ; boudoir,  a,  584 
Reports  in  outline  for  compstitors,  173 
Republic,  colossal  statue  of  the,  Paris,  93 

Reredoses,  316,  6-40 

Respite  for  Old  London,  678,  773 
Restaurants : Holborn,  569;  Manchester, 
282 

Restorations:  at  the  Government  Offices, 

380  • at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  399 ; at  St.  Alban's, 
161,  172 

Retrospections,  social  and  archaeological,  63 
Rhind  lectures  in  arcbteology,  551 
Rhythm  in  architecture,  745 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  201 
Richborough  C-stle,  299,  300 
Right  of  buildings  to  support,  644 
Rights  of  insurance  companies,  476 


Rochester  Cas  le,  305 
Rocket  explosion  at  Woolwich,  442 
Roman:  antiquities,  Land*nberg,  785; 

baths,  St.  Barbara,  Treves,  374;  house,  a. 
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in  Somersetshire,  253 ; occupation  of 
Britain,  651 ; pavement  in  Patcrno’ter- 
square,  266;  remains  at  Mayence,  232; 
tower  at  Cologne,  179;  villa,  Fri|ford, 
Berks,  775,  S05 ; villa,  Morton,  Isle  of 
Wight,  319 

Homan  Catholic  church-building  news,  67, 
65,  316,  539,  706,  717,  775 
Rome:  archil eetural  history  of,  207,  266; 
disco verv  of  frescoes,  112  ; excavations  in, 
93,  217,  601, 818  ; fire-brigade  of,  163 ; new 
hospital  at,  95  ; proposed  new  Houses  of 
Parliament,  168,  303;  Luther’s  convent, 
785  ; monument  to  Semper,  28  ; new 
Palace  of  Justice,  60;  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini,  60;  Raffitelle  Monum-nt,  601; 
Victor  Emmanuel  monument,  720,  752 
Hoof  of  courtyard,  Royal  Exchange,  492,  635 
Rothschild's  offices,  Messrs.,  283 
Rothwell  Market-house,  78 
Royal  Academy  (see  “ Academy") 

Royal  Engineers,  Professional  Papers,  403 
Rubble-walls,  the  pointing  of,  58 
Rushton,  triangular  lodge,  78 
Rust  in  iron,  179 

SAFETY  in  public  buildings,  30,  98,  839 
Saint  Alban’s  Cathedral,  161,  172 
St.  Andrew  Undershafc,  608 
St.  Bartholomew’s,  8mithSeld,  713 
St.  Faith’s  Mission  Hall,  8toke  Newington, 
856 

St.  Giles's  Cathedral,  Edinburgh,  76 
8t.  Katharine’s  Coleman,  515 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  doorway,  616 
St.  Mary  Redoliff,  Bristol,  29 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Paddington,  855 
8t.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Paddington,  769 
St.  Matthew’s,  Friday-street,  618,  704 
Sta.  8ophia,  Constantinople,  817 
Sales  of  property,  30,  33,  95,  128,  144,  334, 
502,  503 

Salford  : playgrounds,  803 ; sewage  works, 
684 

Salisbury,  Lord,  on  dwellings  of  poor,  577 
Salisbury  Cathedral  organ,  32 
Salon  of  1883,  127 
Salt  deposits,  Middlesbrough,  549 
Samleabury  Hall,  Preston,  95 
Sanatorium  at  Reedham  Asylum,  67 
8andgate  Convalescent  Home,  39,  126 
8andown  and  Sandgate,  300 
Sandwich,  299 

Sanitary  : administration  in  iho  metropolis, 
675,  583  ; arrangements  of  ancient  dwell- 
ings. 73;  Authorities,  duties  of,  110; 
condition  of  Glasgow,  447,  603  ; condition 
of  Hongkong,  474  ; Congress  and  exhibi- 
tion, Glasgow,  415,  435,  446,  465,  468,  503; 
condition  of  the  Inner  Temple,  831 ; 
defects  in  houses,  751  ; inspection 
societies,  61,65;  state  of  Vienna,  164,  268 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  163,  477, 
634, 761 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  304, 611, 
741 

Sanitation  : at  home  and  in  the  East,  478; 

illogical,  805 
Saracenic  design,  214 
Saragossa,  church  of  Ban  Gil  Abbot,  737 
Sawmills,  167 
Saxon  architecture,  390 
Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Troy,  777 
Scholarship,  Gilchrist,  269 
School  Board  for  London : contracts,  31, 
62,  97,  231 

8chool-building  in  France,  173 
School  Building  News  (see  weekly  numbers) 
School  of  Engineering,  Crystal  Palace,  60 
214,  875 

School  of  wood-carving,  Albert  Hall,  504 
Schools:  art  for,  23,481;  Congregational, 
Caterham,  752;  Congregational,  Lewis- 
ham, 51*’ ; Dunfermline,  774  : Grammar, 
High  Wycombe,  684;  Jews’  Free,  10; 
Jews’  Free,  Westminster,  59.  448  ; 
domestic  economy  in,  402  ; pictures  for,  29 
Schools  of  Art:  Biikenhcad,  873,  8il ; 
Female,  602;  Keighley,  639  ; Leeds,  741  ; 
Newbury,  803  ; WarringtOD,  -705  ; Wol- 
verhampton, 803 

Scotland:  building  laws  in,  30;  prehistoric 
architecture  of,  3-13 

Scottish  National  Portrait  Gallery,  232 
Screens:  wrought  - iron,  Leonard-square, 
231;  Ludham  Church,  Norfolk,  616  ; 
St.  Leonard’s,  552 
Sculptor’s  model,  an  equine,  127 
Sculpture  : colour  on,  35,  263,  315  ; Greek, 
35  ; impressionism  in,  819;  modern,  3 7 ; 
modern,  and  competition,  742 ; Museum 
of  Comparative,  Paris,  91,  125 
Sculpture  Gallery,  Berlin,  231 
Sea  defences,  Worthing,  165 
Sea-wall  extension  at  Eastbourne,  96 
8emper,  monument  to,  R >me,  28 
Sessions  House,  Birkeuhead,  367,  411 
Seven  Stars  Inn,  Manchester,  769 
Severn  Tunnel,  flooding  at,  510,  615 
Seville  Cathedral,  316 
Sewage  of  London,  849 
Sewer:  contracts  and  the  Paddington 
Vestry,  369 ; exhalations,  death  from, 
881;  ventilation,  719 
8ewers  and  house  drains,  605 
Bexton,  the,  773 
Shafts  through  quicksands,  775 
Shakspeare's  house,  276,  337 
Shapira  manuscript,  the,  242,  302,  312 


Shear  legs,  large,  809 
8hepton-Mal»t  sewerage,  303,  336,  674 
8herhorne  Abbey  Church,  208 
Sheriff  Court-houses,  Paisley,  447 
Shield,  the,  749 

Ship  Canals:  Florida,  770;  Manchester,  232, 
2S3,  467,  831  : Tyne  to  Solway,  774 
Bhip  railway  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  270 
Shire-hall,  Shrewsbury,  198 
Shop-front  from  Cawnpore,  67 
Shops:  Birmingham,  109;  Bradford,  180; 

New  Cross  road,  250;;  Sutton  Coldfield, 856 
Shops  and  offices,  design  for,  316 
Shops  and  tavern,  Battersea,  465 
Sicily,  cities  of,  1'8 
Sideboard,  Dorchester  House,  159 
Sinks,  cleanliness  of,  339 
8ion  College,  Londou-wall,  75,  616 
Sites  for:  artisans’  dwellings,  65  ; harbours 
of  refuge,  515;  hospitals,  97 
Sketches  at  HappytoD,  641 
Slaughter-houses,  dirty,  203 
Smithlield  Club  Show,  803 
Smoke  abatement.  111,  132,  241,  470,  635 
Social  Science  Congress,  Huddersfield,  445, 
478,  499,  604,  513,  633 
Society,  art  and,  675 

Society  of:  Antiquaries,  7 ; Arts,  6,  32,  638, 
737;  British  Artists,  716,  742;  Chemi  al 
Industry,  639;  Engineer*.  338,  434,  631, 
741,  805,  819  ; Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
675,  583 ; Painters  in  Water  Colours,  747 
Soho,  Gorrard  House,  637 
Soldiers'  Institute,  Aldershott,  250 
Somerset : churches  and  towers,  349,  331; 

domestic  architecture,  381 
Somerleaze  House,  Frome,  235 
Sorbonne,  Paris,  649 
South  Wales  University  College,  603 
Southborne,  progress  at,  275,  365 
Southport  : Convalescent  Home,  334; 
damage  to  sea-wall,  672  ; foreshore,  the, 
743;  meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
413,  -433,  468,  476 
Spaces,  open,  603 
Spear,  the,  749 

Spottiswoode,  the  late  Mr.  W.,  6 
Spring  Gardens,  643 
Squire- architect,  a,  644 
Stable  offices,  Gralton,  Cheshire,  116 
Stables,  Buckminster  Hall,  741 
Stained  glaas  (see  weekly  cumbers) 

Stains  for  wood,  816 
Staircase,  new,  at.  Law  Courts,  616 
State  rules  for  buiLling  French  schools,  173 
Statics,  graphic  and  analytic,  611,  670 
Statnary  for  Blackfriars  Bridge,  808 
Statue  of  Rebecca  by  Masini,  499 
Statae9,  for  whom,  when,  and  where?  307 
Statues  (see  weekly  numbers) 

Steel  : rails,  510 ; Whitworth’s  fluid- 
pressed,  61 

Stephens,  E.  B.,  memorial  of,  438 
Stockholm,  proposed  museum,  127 
8torms  and  tornadoes,  94 
Story,  Mr.,  and  King  Humbert,  127 
Story  of  Capel  Coarc,  a,  614 
Stoves,  dangerous  position  of,  469 
Strand  to  Holboru,  614 
Strand,  proposed  changes,  283 
Strasburg,  new  railway  station,  379 
Stratford-on-Avon  revisited,  276,  337 
Strawberry-bill,  673 

Street  architecture  : colour  in,  247  ; Ratis- 
bon,  443 ; London,  552 
Street-bars,  236 
Strength  of  materials,  40 
Structures,  dangerous,  270 
Students  at  Royal  Academy,  63  ; designs,  784 
Stndonts’ drawings  at  Botch  Kensington,  68 
Studies  in  architectural  style,  370 
Study  and  workroom,  hygiene  of,  242,  2 80 
Style,  architectural,  344,  370 
Sub-contracting,  31,  62,  97,  130,  199,  234, 
302,  413 

Sub-contract  yrs  and  their  plant,  71 
Subsidences  in  Northwich,  438 
Subterranean  water  and  support  of  build- 
ings, 644 

Suburban  dwellings,  128 
Successful  mediocrities,  474 
Suez  Canal,  91,110,775,782 
Sugar,  high  art  in,  367 
8unburner8,  large,  574,  607 
Sunderland  : the  calamity  at,  32;  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  316 
Supplies,  builders  and,  31 
Support  of  buildings  by  subterranean 
water,  644 

Surbiton  Cottage  Hospital,  design  for,  786 
Surveyors;  highway,  333;  how  they  differ, 201 
Surveyors’  Institution,  673,741 
Swan-with-two-Necks,  70 
Swanage,  seclusion  invaded  by  railway,  239 
Sword,  the,  748 

Sword  for  8ir  Archibald  AHsod,  168 
Sydney  : budget  of  Dews  from,  92,  249  ; 

Technological  Museum,  235 
Syrian  discovery,  676 

TABERNACLE  Church,  Hanley,  27 

Tabernacle,  Poplar  and  Bromley,  180 

Tale  of  Troy,  the,  777 

Tapestry  at  Paris,  412 

Taverns  : Edgware-road,  399  ; old  City,  69; 

Prince’s  Head,  Battersea,  465 
Teachiug  domestic  economy  in  schools,  402 
Technical  education,  59,  99,  246,  607,  680, 
741,  750,  7 SI 


Telephone  wires,  overhead,  363 
Tell’s  Chapel,  248 

Temple,  Inner,  sanitary  condition  of,  831 
Temple,  Middle,  chambers.  Brick-court,  656 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  507 
Tender  accepted  by  lot,  235 
Tenders : for  Board  Schools,  131 ; for 
paving,  Camberwell,  270;  “wide,”  for 
engineering  works,  844  (see  also  weekly 
numbers) 

Tenement  hospitals,  844 
Tenure  in  Cornwall,  leasehold,  540 
Terra-cotta  group  for  Calcutta,  189 
Testimonials,  809,  843 
Testing  of  bricks,  316 
Tests  for  builders  in  Prussia.  402 
Thames : bridges,  proposed  new,  32,  94, 
168,  742  ; condition  of  the,  371,  703,  810  ; 
Embankment,  proposed  flower-market, 
681 ; the  proposed  new  lock  below 
Richmond,  637 
Thames  Valley  sewerage,  605 
“ The”  and  “ Ye,”  878 
Theatre  disaster  in  Japan,  540 
Theatres : Alhambra,  541,  674,  636;  Bay- 
reuth, 237;  Birmingham,  364,  705; 
Britamia,  Hoxton,  168  ; Crystal  Palace, 
211;  Dagmar,  Copenhagen,  399;  Dublin, 
365;  Eastbourne,  61;  Edinburgh,  76, 
315,  742,  845;  fireproof,  317,  368,  369, 
375,  839;  fires  in,  535,  604,  809  ; the 
Grand,  Islington,  305,  312;  Hallo,  248, 
303;  Lyceam,  Edinburgh,  232,  369 ; panic 
in,  615 ; Princess’s,  Edinburgh,  232 ; 
safety  in,  30,  93,  839;  Valparaiso,  475; 
Vienna,  347 
Things  curable,  210 
Thomar,  Convento  de  Christo,  259 
Thorpe-buildioga,  Bradford,  180 
Thorpe,  John, 78 
Throgmorton  Avenue,  784 
Tilbury  Docks,  162 
Timber  in  Algiers,  603 
Timber  honses  at  Hildesheim,  -482 
Titian,  672 

Tolhouse,  Great  Yarmouth,  232 
Tomb,  Lincluden  Abbey,  231 
Tornadoes  and  storms,  94 
Tottenham,  workmen's  dwellings  at,  233 
Tower  at  Cologne,  Roman,  179 
Tower  of  London,  armour  at,  348 
Towers  : Rathhaus,  Aix-la-Chapelle, burned, 
28,  41  ; Somerset  churches,  3-49 
Town,  a dilapidated,  631 
Town-government,  points  in,  103 
To  »n-  re  fuse,  destruction  of,  648 
Townhalls : Brechin,  705  ; Dover,  57,  303  ; 
Grangemouth,  267  ; Jersey,  design  for, 
349;  Kensington,  132;  Kilburn,  709  ; 
Leeds,  641;  proposed,  Lambetb,  267; 
St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay,  670;  Vienna, 
•403,  601,  667  ; Westminster,  112 
Trade,  srt-edueaMon  appli«d  to,  -179,  500 
Trade  circnlars, 269,  778,  842 
Trade  Unions  Congress,  366,  -401 
Trade  unionists  in  France,  772 
Trades’  house,  Glasgow,  369 
Tramcar,  electric,  349 
Tramways  in  Ireland,  841 
Trees:  in  cities,  637  ; Kensington  Gardens, 
672 

Tresham,  Sir  Thomas,  buildings  of,  77 
Treves.  Roman  baths  at  St.  Barbara,  374 
Triassio  strata  near  Liverpool,  438 
Trocadero,  Paris,  Museum  of  Comparative 
Sculpture,  91,  125 
Troy,  777 

Truro  Cathedral,  late  clerk  of  works,  641 
Truth  offices,  Westminster,  399 
Tuileries,  the,  541,  <48 
Tumuli : Anglo-SaxoD,  839 ; Hill  Park 
Coomb,  680 

Tunnels  : Arlberg,  718  ; Chaunel,  67  ; Hud- 
son River,  610 ; Mersey,  433,  673,  820 ; 
Severn,  510,  615 

Turin  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  499 
Turners’  Company’s  prizes,  233 
Tyae,  improvements  of  the,  743 

UNHEALTHINESS  of  new  buildings,  175 
Unhealthy  building  esta'e,  Camberwell,  199 
Unhealthy  occupations,  770 
Onion  Assurauce  Offices,  Berlin,  281 
United  States  : architectural  style  and 
criticism  io,  314;  buildings  and  littings 
in,  407 ; publio  buildings  and  dwellings 
iu,  33;  railway  pioneering,  379 
University  College,  architecture  at,  30,  404, 
516 

University  College,  Bristol,  471 
Unsuccessful  career,  passages  in  an,  6 
Uses  of:  asbestos,  129;  circulars,  269,  778, 
812 

VALLEY  of  the  Chess,  314 
Valparaiso,  new  theatre,  475 
Value  of  property  (Seo  “ Sales”) 

Variorum  (see  “ Books”) 

Venice,  the  smells  of,  93,  127 
Ventilation  : abroad,  213  ; public  buildings, 
202:  of  sewers,  719;  of  the  study  and 
workroom,  230;  of  the  Underground 
Railway,  97,  130 
Veutilator,  the  “ Lazy,”  737 
Ventilators,  District  Railway,  809 
Vestibule  of  Art  Exhibition,  Munich,  416 
Vestries,  London,  and  the  control  of  bnild- 
iogs,  504 

Vestries  and  the  London  water-supply,  277 


Vestry-halls:  Chelsea.  409;  Kensington 
132;  Westminster,  471 
Vestrymen,  liabilities  of,  581,  637 
Vibration  of  bridges,  7-41 
Vicarage,  Littleworth,  369 
Victor  Emmanuel  Monument,  Rome,  720. 
752 

/ictoria  Coffee-hall,  -438,  550,  57-4 
Victoria  Embankmeut,  new  buildings,  841 
Victoria  Hospital,  Chelsea,  482 
Victoria  Re>taurant,  Manchester,  282 
Vienna:  A^pbaleia  Theatre,  347  ; Electrical 
E.hibition,  6 !,  316,  548  ; Hofbnrgtheater, 
347 ; Houses  of  Parliament,  817 ; new 
buildings,  347;  new  observatory,  196; 
sanitary  state  of,  161,  263;  Town-hall, 
403,  601,  66?  ; upholstery,  346 
Villa,  II- uace’s,  240 

Villa  residences:  Addleatone,  Surrey,  650  ; 

Winkfield,  448 
Village  museums,  32 
Vyrnwy  waterworks  for  Liverpool,  297 

WAGES  and  labour  in  the  Old  World  and 
the  New,  403 

Wakefield  Fine  Art  Institution,  831 
Walls:  dryiog,  365;  fireproof,  281;  rubble, 
pointing.  58  : sweatiug  of,  175 
V\  alls  of  Nuremberg,  the,  18) 

Wandsworth:  dwellings  of  the  poor,  814; 

improvements,  203  ; workhouse,  471,  603 
Wapenbury  camp,  578,  637 
War  Office,  proposed  new,  264,  379,  412,  466, 
508,  601,  643 

Warehouses:  Bishopsgate  - street,  786  ; 
Bunhill-row,  161;  floor  area  and  cubical 
contents  under  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  96 

Warwick-lane,  501 

Warwickshire  camps,  castles,  and  earth- 
works, 142,  201,  578 
Watchmaking,  English,  616 
Water : aud  enteric  fever,  707 ; subterra- 
nean, and  the  support  of  buildings,  641 
Water-companies’:  charges,  201,  639,  746; 
liabilities,  705 

Water-consumers'  defence  committee,  746 
Water-famine,  warnings  of,  274 
Water-fittiDgs,  269 

Water-pipes  : the  cleaning  of,  93  ; exami- 
nation of,  603 

Water  supply,  201,  234,  270,  277,  297,  365, 
468,  604,  639 

Waterworks,  Vyrnwy,  297 
Waterloo  Bridge,  282 
Wayside  crosses  in  Germany,  633 
Weapons  at  the  Tower  of  London,  348 
Wellington  Monument,  Sc.  Paul’s,  136,  176 
Wellington  statue,  Hyde  Park,  233,  439 
Wells  and  cesspools,  377 
Westgate-on-Sea  : house  at,  399;  proposed 
church,  67 

Westminster:  Free  Library,  640;  Jews’ 
Free  School,  59,  44^  ; reminiscences  of, 
176  ; School  yard,  616  ; Town-hall,  112  ; 
Vestry-hall,  471 
Westminster  Hall,  368,  818 
Whitecbn.el,  artisans’  dwellings  at,  516 
Whitewash,  daDgers  of,  668 
Whittingtou-avenue,  702 
Whitworth’s  Uuid-pressed  steel,  61 
Wilts  Ai chieological  Society,  297 
Winchester  House,  London-wall,  164 
Winchmore  Hill,  proposed  fever  hospital, 809 
Window,  CavenoLh  Memorial,  Edensor,  337 
Windsor,  the  poor  of,  8i3 
Winkfield,  houBe  at,  418 
Wires,  overhead,  368 
Woos  of  bousc-hnnters,  404 
Wolverhampton  : proposed  art  exhibition, 
638  ; Sanitary  Protection  Association,  809 
Wood : fireproofing,  368,  436 ; staining, 
336,  468 

Wood-block  floors,  704,  738,  774,  842,  879 
Wood-carving,  school  of,  601 
Wood  pavement,  coloured,  856 
Wooden  structures  and  Building  Act,  336 
Woodwork ; carved  oak,  633 ; exhibition  of, 
636 

Woolwich,  the  explosion  at,  442 
Work  of  art  students,  873 
Work  of  the  sanitary  inspector,  477 
W orkhouses  and  buildings  for  Poor  Law 
purposes,  94,  400,  402,  471,  603,  604,  675, 
806,  809 

Workmanship,  art,  1-41 
Workroom  and  study,  hygiene  of,  242,  280 
Working  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  213 
Working  classes,  progress  of,  702 
Working  Women's  College,  808 
Workmen's  dwellings  (see  “ Dwellings  ”) 
Works  : projected  lor  1881,  840,  874  ; public, 
363 

Workshop  classes,  King’s  College,  504 
Worthing,  works  at,  165 
Wotton,  Sir  Henry,  677,  738 
Wiirzbnrg,  cloisters  at,  179 
Wycombe  Grammar  School,  684 

YARMOUTH,  the  Tolhouse,  232 
“ Ye”  aod  “ the,”  878 
Yeovil,  Excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  216,  319,  3sl,  672,  650 
York  : Agricultural  Show,  106  ; Architectural 
Association,  481 

ZOAN,  135 

Zoological  Gardens  for  Liverpool,  640 
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ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  Holt  Town,  Manchester, 

L.  Booth,  Architect.  754 

Artisans'  Dwellings,  Whitechapel,  J.  Webster,  Architect, 
5J7,  529 

Assurance  Offices,  Berlin,  Perry  & Reed,  Architects,  286 
Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children,  Reedham,  Sanatorium, 
Prof.  T.  Roger  Smith,  Architect,  48,  53 
Augsburg,  the  Mnximilian-strarse,  drawn  by  II.  W. 
Brewer,  420 

BAS-RELIEFS,  Chalda?an,  824,  833 

.Baths,  Lewisham,  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  Architects, 
724,  733 

Board-room,  Epsom  Union,  H.  D.  Appleton,  Architect, 
356 

Boat-houses  for  the  Lifeboat  Institution,  C.  H.  Cooke, 
Architect,  118,  359 

Border,  designed  by  G.  C.  Haite,  229 

Boudoir  in  Renaissance  Style,  designed  by  A.  Bembt!,  592, 

Boxes,  Oak,  624 

Brasswork,  De  igns  for,  by  G.  C.  Haite,  357 
Buildings  of  SirT.Treshnm  : Lyveden  New  Building,  Roth- 
well  Market  House,  and  Triangular  Lodge,  Rushton,  80 
Buildings  near  Yeovil,  visited  by  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 352,  392,  652 

CASINO  MERCANTIL  (Commercial  Club),  Barcelona, 
Senor  Don  Tiberio  Sabater,  Architect,  828 
Castles,  Camps,  and  Earthworks  of  Warwickshire,  Plans, 
148,  679 

.Cathedral,  Limburg,  from  the  South-east,  82 
Cathedral,  Seville,  View  of  the  Transept,  322 
Chambers,  Brick-court,  Temple,  J.  P.  St.  Aubvn,  Archi- 
tect, 862 

Chancel-Screen,  8t.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
Architect,  560 

Chapel,  Baptist,  West  Brighton,  J.  Wills,  Architect,  835 
Chapel,  Mission,  St.  Faith,  Stoke  Newington,  J.  M. 
Brooks,  Architect,  869 

Chapels,  Wesleyan  : Addiscombe,  F.  Boreham,  Architect, 
622  ; Gosforth,  J.  J.  Lish,  Architect,  760 
Chimneys  at  Hampton  Court  Palace,  drawn  bv  Arthur 
Keen,  565 

Church  (proposed),  All  Saints',  Ipswich  : Design  by  J. 

M.  Brooks,  Architect,  121 ; Design  by  T.  Gurratt  and 
C.  H.  Lohr,  Architects.  87 

Church,  Congregational,  Balham,  Searle  & Hayes,  Archi- 
tects, 722 

Church,  Congregational,  Robert -street,  Grosvenor-square, 
John  Sulman,  Architect,  256 

Church,  CoDgregationul,  Turnham  Green,  T.  L.  Banks 
Architect,  150 

Church  of  the  Convento  de  Christo, Thomar,  Portugal,  252 
Church,  Dovercourt,  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  Architect,  869 
Church,  proposed,  Edingley,  near  Southwell,  John 
Cottingham,  Architect,  220 
Church,  Gross  St.  Martin,  Cologne,  554 
Church,  Iron  and  Concrete,  Sketch  for  a,  by  E.  J.  Tarver, 
Architect,  649 

Church,  Ludham,  Norfolk;  Screen,  524 
Church,  Northleaeh,  James  Brooks,  Architect,  454 
Ohurch,  Old  Meeting,  Birmingham : Design  by  Messrs. 
Henman  & Beddoe,  Architects,  22,  23;  Design  by  W. 
Wykes,  Architect,  586.  699 

Church,  St.  Bede's,  Liverpool,  J.  E.  K.  Cntts  & 
Msckmurdo,  Architects,  801 

Church,  St.  George's,  Preston,  Garlick,  Park,  A Sykes, 
Architects,  225 

Church  of  St.  Gil  Abbot,  Saragossa,  731 
Church,  St.  James's  Congregational,  Newcastle,  424,  425 
Church,  St.  Mary -le-Bow,  Cheapside,  Doorway,  sketched 
by  G.  H.  M.  Addison,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Architect,  631 
Church,  8t.  Mary's,  Caterham,  Tower,  W.  Bassett  Smith, 
Architect,  686 

Church,  St.  M.ry’s  (R.C.),  Croydon,  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters 
Architect,  50 

Church,  St.  Matthew’s,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  John 
Norton,  Architect,  288 

Chruch,  Tabernacle  Congregational,  Hanlev,  W.  Sngden  & 
Sons,  Architects,  12 

■Church  (proposed),  Westgate-on-8ea,  C.  N.  Beazlev, 
Architect,  46 

Churches  in  and  near  Yeovil  visited  by  the  Architectural 
Association,  352,  392,  652 

Cistern  Arrangement.  E.  J.  Tarver,  Architect,  298 
Cloisters  recently  discovered  at  Wiirzburg.  drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  192 

Club,  Nelson,  Warwick,  F.  H.  Moore,  Architect,  871 
Coffee  Tavern,  Marylebone,  C.  Fowler,  Architects,  556 
Convent  of  Himmelspforte,  near  Wurzburg,  726 
Convento  de  Christo,  Thomar,  Portugal,  252 
Cottage  Hospital,  Surbiton,  J.  Loxwood  King,  Architect. 

790,799  ’ 

Council  Chambers : Guildhall,  Horace  Jones,  Architect 
728;  Hotel  de  4 ille,  Paris,  MM.  Ballu  and  Deperthes, 
Architects,  463;  Townhall,  Vienna,  Herr  F.  Schmidt, 
Architect,  659 

Crosses,  Wayside,  in  Germany,  sketched  by  H.  W 
Brewer,  620 


DECORATION,  Surface,  designed  by  G.  C.  Haite?  22 
Design,  Saracenic,  216 

Door  Decoration,  designed  by  G.  C.  Hait.5,  699 
Door-furniture,  designed  by  G.  C.  H aite,  357 
Doorway  St  Mary de-Bow,  Cheapside,  sketched 

G.  H.  M.  Addison,  Sir  C.  Wren,  Architect,  631 
Duorao,  Florence,  222 

Dweffings  Artisans : Manchester,  L.  Booth,  Archit 
7o4;  Whitechapel,  J.  Webster,  Architect,  527,  529 


EARTHWORKS.  Warwickshire,  Plans,  148,  579 
E 688ne  H°USe'  Salford  Sewaie  Works,  A.  Jacob,  Engineer, 
Exhibition,  Art,  Munich,  Seitz  A Thiersch,  Architects,  418 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FLATS,  Res'denrial.  Hyde  Park  Mansion*,  C.  Eales  & 
Son,  Architects,  152 

Foyer,  Dugmar  Theatre,  Copenhagen,  384 

GATES,  Wroueht-iron,  Finsbury  Hospital,  J.  D.  Seddirg, 
Architect,  2i7 

Gatehou-c,  6ion  College,  London-wall,  520 

Gate-tops.  Wroneht-ron.  626 

Gralton  Hall,  Chesh  re,  J.  Birch,  Architect,  864 

Grammar  School,  Wycombe,  A.  Verm  n.  Architect,  690 

Groyne,  Concrete,  Brighton,  P.  C.  Lockwood,  Engineer,  618 

HALL  of  the  Jews'  Free  School,  N.  S.  Joseph  and  Pearson, 
Architects.  18 

Hall,  Leys  School,  Cambridge,  R Curwen,  Architect,  490 
Hall,  Manor  House,  Everleigh,  J.  Birch,  Architect,  452 
Hall,  St.  Faith's,  Stoke  Newington,  J.  M.  Brooks,  Archi- 
tect, 860 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  Chimneys  at,  drawn  by  Arthur 
Keen,  565 

Happvton,  Sketches  at,  654 

Hospital,  Cottage,  Surbiton,  J.  Loxwood  King,  Architect, 
790,  799 

Hospital,  London  Ferer,  Isolation  Block,  K.  D.  Young, 
Architect,  822 
Hospital,  Oehsenfurth,  726 

Hospital  Plans : Circular  Wards  of  Civil  Hospital,  Antwerp, 
M.  Baeckelmans  nnd  MM  Bellmeyer  & Van  Kiel,  Archi- 
tects, 15  ; Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  the  late  David 
Bryce,  Architect,  14  ; Leeds  General  Infirmary,  the  late 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  Architect,  14 
Hotel,  Prince’s,  Coventry-street,  C.  J.  Phipps,  Architect, 
692 

Hotel  do  Ville,  Paris,  Council  Chamber,  MM.  Bullu  and 
Deperthes,  Architects,  463 

House,  Furze  Bank,  Brighton,  Holford,  Clayton,  & Black, 
Architects,  422 

House,  Mount  Park  Estate,  Harrow,  Higgs  & Rudkin, 
Architects,  116,  254 

House,  New  Cross-road,  A.  H.  Kersey,  Architect,  259 
House,  Nutley,  Sussex,  C.  N.  Beazlev,  Architect,  320 
House  at  Presteigne,  Cole  A.  Adams,'  Architect,  588 
House  at  Stoke,  Coventry,  W.  Hale,  Architect,  488,  493 
House,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  K.  S.  Topham,  Architect,  331 
House,  Westgate-on-Sea,  C.  N.  Beazeley,  Architect,  397 
House  at  Winkfield,  Byrne  & Wilmot,  Architects,  459 
Houses  at  Addlestone,  C.  H.  Cooke,  Architect,  665 
Houses  at  Dover,  J.  Treadway  Hanson,  Architect,  756 
Houses,  at  HildeBheim,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  -184 
Houses  at  Ratisbon,  drawn  by  H\  W.  Brewer,  450 
Humphreys’  Hall  Mansions,  Knighlsbridgc,  Romaine- 
Walker  A Tanner,  Architects,  290 j 

INDIAN  COURT,  South  Kensington,  drawn  by  H.  W- 
Brewer,  794 

Infirmaries  : Leeds  General,  Plans,  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
Architect,  14 ; Royal,  Edinburgh,  Block  Plan,  the  late 
David  Bryce,  Architect,  14 

Inns,  Old  Lancashire  : Old  Boar’s  Head,  MiddletoD,  761 ; 
Seven  Stars,  Manchester,  761 

Institute  for  the  Blind,  Sunderland,  J.  & T.  Tillman, 
Architects,  329 

Institute,  Soldiers',  Aldershott,  R.  H.  Hill,  Architect,  257 
Insurance  Offices,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  A.  Smith,  Architect,  735 
Iron  Screen,  Finsburyllospital,  J.D.Sedding, Architect, 227 
Ironwork,  Wrought,  old,  826 

JEWS'  Free  School,  the,  N.  8.  Joseph  A Pearson,  Archi- 
tecta,  18,  19 

Jews'  Free  School,  Westminster,  H.  H.  Collins,  Archi- 
tect, 456,  457 

KING'S  Arms  Tavern,  Edgware-road,  Eales  & Sons, 
Architects,  388 

LIBRARY,  the  Brander,  Huntly,  J.  A J.  R.  Rliind, 
Architects,  293 

Lifeboat-houses  for  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institu- 
tion, C.  H.  Cooke,  Architect,  113,  359 
Lodge,  Mount  Park  Estate,  Harrow,  Higgs  A Rudkin, 
Architects,  116 

Lodge,  triangular,  Rushton,  Northamptonshire,  80 
Lyveden  New  Building,  John  Thorpe,  Architect,  80 

MANOR  HOUSE,  Everleigh,  Wilts,  John  Birch,  Archi- 
tect, 452 

Mansion,  Grafton  Hall,  Cheshire,  J.  Birch,  Architect,  864 
Mansions,  Knightsbridge,  Romaine-Wallcer  & Tanner, 
Architects,  290 

Market  for  flowers  and  fruits,  proposed,  Adelphi-terrace, 
Design  by  E.  J.  Tarver,  Architect,  590 
Market-house,  Rothwell,  Northamptonshire,  80 
MaximiliBn-strasse,  the,  at  Augsburg,  drawn  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  420 

Memorials,  Wayside,  in  Germany,  sketched  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  620 

Monumental  Tomb  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  Lincluden 
Abbey,  measured  and  drawn  by  J.  G.  Anderson,  218 
Mounds  and  Earthworks  in  Iceland,  Plan,  313 
Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture,  Palace  of  the 
Trocad^ro,  Paris,  84,  114 

Museum,  Dresden,  Portal  of ; the  late  Prof.  Semper, 
Architect,  518 

Museum,  South  Kensington:  Indian  Court,  drawn  by 
H.  W.  Brewer,  794 

NUREMBERG,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  189 
OAK  BOXES,  624 

Oak  Staircase,  Egham,  W.  B.  Sanders,  Architect,  625 
Offices,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  Alfred  -Smith,  Architect,  735 
Offices,  New  Cross-road,  A.  H.  Kersey,  Architect,  259 
Offices,  New-street,  Bishopsgate.  C.  Bell,  Architect,  788 
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The  Prc-Historic  Builders. 

HE  rumour,  or  indeed 
something  more 
tangible  than  mere 
rumour,  of  the  dis- 
covery in  the  Pas 
de  Calais  of  skele- 
tons of  a race  of 
ancient  inhabitants 
not  altogether  un- 
worthy the  title 
giants,  has  extreme  interest 
for  the  student  of  the  history 
of  the  builder’s  art.  We  speak 
with  all  due  reserve.  We  have  a wholesome 
memory  of  “ Flint  Jack,”  and  of  other  disciples 
of  the  school  of  the  immortal  Dousterswivel. 
But  there  is  a credulity  of  denial  as  well  as  a 
credulity  of  assertion,  and  the  accounts  given 
are  at  least  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit 
investigation.  Of  course  other  verifications  are 
requisite  beyond  that  of  the  dimensions  assigned 
to  the  bones.  The  osteological  calculus,  although 
the  first  problem  to  be  solved,  is  only  one  of 
many.  If  science  be  content  to  accept  the  fact 
as  the  discovery  of  human,  or  quasi-human, 
bones  of  large  size,  the  question  of  date  becomes 
one  of  primary  importance.  Nor,  knowing  what 
we  do  personally  of  the  effects  of  the  dropping 
well  at  Knaresborough  (close  to  the  home  of  the 
famous  Mother  Shipton)  and  of  the  travertine- 
forming streams  of  tho  Adriatic  sea-board  of 
Italy,  are  we  prepared  to  admit  that  a fossil 
condition  necessarily  implies  a very  remote 
antiquity. 

All  that,  however,  we  may  patiently  expect 
to  see  thrashed  out  by  the  archaeologist,  the 
physiologist,  and  the  paleontologist.  The 
mode  in  which  the  effect  of  such  a discovery  (if 
it  be  one)  may  throw  some  light  on  the  history 
of  building  is  the  subject  which  at  the  present 
moment  most  influences  our  consideration. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  some  of  the  most  important 
megalithic  remains  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  notably  in  our  own  island  among 
others,  ranges  over  an  extraordinary  difference 
of  opinion.  With  one  writer  Stonehenge  and 
Avebury  are  of  post  - Roman  date.  With 
another  they  are  relics  and  monuments  of  a 


geological  (and,  therefore,  in  all  probability  a 
physiological)  condition  of  things  in  England 
totally  different  from  anything  which  now 
exists.  We  do  not  wish,  at  present,  to  express 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  points  in  con- 
troversy. But  we  cannot  omit  to  point  out 
that  if  any  proof  be  attained  of  the  former 
prevalence,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  of  a lofty 
race  of  men  or  man-like  beings,  it  would  go  far 
to  support  the  views  of  those  writers  who  first 
employed  the  term  “ cytdopean  masonry.” 

A mathematical  consideration  of  some  interest 
here  comes  in.  It  may  be  said,  “ Is  a differ- 
ence,— if  it  be  proved  to  have  existed, — of  12  in. 
or  so  in  stature  worth  making  much  fuss 
about  ? ” We  think  that  it  is,  and  that  for 
the  following  reasons.  From  the  dimensions  of 
public  buildings  in  Italy,  of  Roman  date,  as 
well  as  from  those  of  Syrian  tombs,  and  other 
structures,  not  without  very  ancient  literary 
confirmation,  we  think  that  the  normal  stature 
of  many  of  the  races  inhabiting  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  may  be  taken  at  64  in.  in 
height.  Such  a standard,  we  should  say,  cer- 
tainly will  not  now  be  much  exceeded  in 
Southern  France,  in  Rome  and  most  parts  of 
Italy,  in  Greece,  or  in  Palestine.  Now  in  cases 
which  occur  in  our  own  time  of  abnormal  height 
there  is  too  often  present  some  countervailing 
weakness.  The  modem  giant  is  frequently 
(not  always)  a deformity.  The  great  height 
of  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  due  to  the 
abnormal  length  of  his  back,  perched  on  a pair 
of  ordinary  legs.  The  magnificent  skeleton  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
which  is,  if  we  remember  rightly,  that  of  a man 
of  8 ft.  3 in.  high,  is,  we  think,  symmetrical ; but 
such  is  rather  an  exception  than  a rule. 

But  if  we  come  upon  traces  of  a race  of  men 
of  approximately  the  same  height,  however 
phenomenal  that  may  appear  to  our  present 
experience,  it  may,  we  think,  be  safely  assumed 
that  bulk,  and  thews,  and  goodly  proportions 
would,  as  a rule,  all  be  in  harmony.  If  this  be 
so,  such  a difference  of  height  as  is  now  under 
inquiry  involves  something  of  much  more  im- 
portance. For  human  figures,  according  to  the 
canons  of  the  art  of  the  sculptor,  a certain 
amount  of  variety  of  proportion  is  laid  down. 
The  Venus  and  the  Hercules,  although  alike  in 
certain  proportions,  are  unlike  in  others.  The 


old  line,  Ex  pede  Herculem,  here  comes  truo. 
In  the  most  graceful  nymph,  or  the  most 
massive  hero,  of  the  great  period  of  Greek  art, 
the  foot  of  the  figure  is  alike  taken  as  the  unit 
of  girth.  But  the  length  of  the  foot,  which  is 
normally  exactly  one-seventh  part  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  figure,  is  somewhat  increased  for 
a powerful  male  type.  We  have  found  the 
difference  to  be  as  much  as  that  between  137 
(the  seventh  part  of  960  parts -the  total 
height)  and  146,  or  about  6 per  cent.  But  this, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  a square  dimension, 
as  it  is  applied  horizontally  in  two  senses.  The 
proportion  between  the  squares  of  137  and  of  146 
is  that  between  18,769  and  21,316,— or,  in  other 
words,  the  figure  denoting  strength  is,  for  equal 
heights,  one-seventh  more  massive  than  the 
figure  illustrating  grace. 

If  this  is  the  case  in  so  apparently  slight  a 
modification  of  one  type,  and  that  the  type  of 
the  most  perfect  symmetry,  what  will  occur  if 
we  find  a gain  of  height  so  decided  as  an 
advance  from  64  in.  to  84  in.,  that  is  to  say, 
one  of  from  16  to  21  ? If  we  take  the  lighter 
Grecian  proportion,  that  of  the  adoption  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  height  as  the  modulus  of  girth, 
we  find  an  increase  as  the  cube  of  the  height. 
We  are  now  concerned  with  increase  as  denoting 
muscular  power.  Without  any  such  increase  in 
girths  as  we  have  said  that  the  Greeks  gave  to 
Hercules,  taking  only  the  difference  due  to  the 
cube  of  the  height,  if  the  muscular  power  of  tho 
Roman  is  represented  by  262,  that  of  the  cave- 
man amounted  to  592,  or  2£  times  as  much. 
And  if  we  allow  a thickening  of  proportion  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  Greek  figures,  we  have 
the  figure  677,  or  nearly  2'6  times  as  much  as 
the  first  figure.  In  other  words,  if  the  stature 
of  the  race  be  raised  from  5 ft.  4 in.  to  7 ft.,  the 
strength  of  the  individual  would  be  not  very  far 
from  being  trebled. 

How  such  an  accession  of  strength  would 
enable  the  strong  man  to  rejoice  in  his  toil,  and 
to  build  up  for  his  shelter,  or  for  the  memorials 
of  his  departed,  piles  of  enormous  blocks  at 
which  his  more  puny  successors  would  only  look 
with  astonishment,  we  need  not  stop  to  point 
out.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  these 
Rephaim,  or  pre-Adamite  giants  (if  they  ever 
existed),  are  thought  to  have  been  the  contem- 
porax-ies  of  pachydermatous  mammals  and  of 
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dracontian  reptiles,  of  far  greater  size  and 
strength  than  any  now  known  to  exist  on  our 
planet.  Thus  if  three  individuals  could,  by 
their  united  force,  raise  a stone  that  it  would 
take  nine  strong  men  of  our  present  race  to 
lift,  small  wonder  that  they  should  have  built 
with  megalithic  blocks. 

There  is,  we  apprehend,  very  little  to  be  said 
against  the  theory  that  the  discovery  of  cement 
led  to  the  habitual  use  of  stones  smaller  than 
those  which  had  been  previously  employed. 
Such  a change  in  the  builder’s  art  is  every  way 
probable.  It  may  be  said  to  have  attained  its 
limit  in  the  substitution  of  concrete  for  stone, 
and  in  the  substitution  of  artificial  monolithic 
buildings  for  the  conventional  brick-and-mortar, 
in  which  the  structural  unit  of  the  work  is 
reduced  to  almost  its  lowest  expression.  All 
that  may  be,  and  we  think  is,  true.  But  it  in 
no  way  replies  to  the  question,  “ Why,  at  a 
remote  period  of  time,  did  builders  habitually 
use  such  immense  stones  ? ” That  they  should 
have  used  large  stones  we  can  understand,  but 
what  determined  the  size  ? In  a rude  state  of 
society,  we  must  think  that  the  personal  strength 
of  the  builders  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  it. 
Now  the  stones  of  the  cellos  at  Avebury  must 
have  weighed,  before  they  were  wasted  by  the 
atmosphere,  at  least  twenty-seven  tons  each. 
Such  a weight  is  little  for  a steam-crane  to  deal 
with.  But  its  management  was  a puzzle  to  our 
builders  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century. 
To  move  a stone  18  ft.  square,  it  would  be 
difficult  directly  to  apply  the  force  of  more  than 
forty  men.  This  would  put  on  each  of  them  a 
strain  of  133  cwt.,  something  beyond  any  due 
allowance.  But  treble  the  strength  of  each 
man,  and  the  difficulty  disappears. 

We  are  perhaps  apt,  when  we  see  such  quiet 
announcements  as  that  a steam  crano  to  lift 
60  tons  has  been  substituted  for  one  lifting  only 
30  tons,  to  forget  how  enormous  a step  in 
advancement  in  our  treatment  of  weights  has 
been  taken  since,  and  mainly  in  consequence  of, 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson’s  experiments  pre- 
liminary to  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Bridge. 
To  take  one  instance  alone,  such  a thing  as  a 
100-ton  gun  could  not  have  been  made  forty 
years  ago ; nor,  if  it  could  have  been  made, 
could  it  in  any  way  have  been  used  as  a weapon 
of  attack.  And  now  we  are  beginning  to  con- 
sider vessels  that  do  not  carry  100-ton  guns  as 
not  much  more  than  second-rate  men-of-war! 
We  have,  it  is  true,  the  records,  on  Egyptian 
and  on  Assyrian  wall  sculptures,  of  the  move- 
ment of  enormous  masses  of  stone  by  an 
ingenious  multiplication  of  levers,  and  by  the 
combined  efforts  of  a host  of  slaves.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  such  a method  of  the  application 
of  naked  human  force  implies  an  advanced  state 
of  civilisation.  Population  must  have  become 
very  dense  to  furnish  the  units  of  labour,  and 
monarchical  rule  must  have  been  very  firmly 
established  in  order  to  allow  that  heterogeneous 
power  to  be  combined  and  wielded  by  one  will. 
Aud  this  state  of  things  is  reflected  in  the 
monumental  character  of  the  works  thus 
accomplished. 

There  is,  however,  very  little  in  common 
between  the  megalithic  and  monolithic  work  of 
Egypt  and  what  have  been  called  rude  stone 
monuments.  As  to  the  latter,  the  rango  is  as 
wide  structurally  as  it  is  geographically,  and  we 
could  specify  parts  of  the  East  where,— though 
we  cannot  say  with  propriety  that  megalithic 
work  is  at  the  present  moment  being  erected, 
we  can  say  that  memorial  rites  and  monolithic 
(if  small)  monuments  are  still  praotised  and 
erected,  which  are  the  survivals  of  the  work  of 
the  dolmen  builders  of  an  undated  antiquity. 
But  it  is  the  commencement  of  this  kind  of 
work  into  which  the  architect  longs  to  peer, — 
not  the  traditional  repetition  or  survival  of  it. 
And  when  we  find  that  in  work  which  (at  all 
events  in  some  cases)  seems  to  have  been  not 
only  of  a sepulchral  nature,  but  not  intended 
for  exposure  to  view,  being  covered  with  earth, 
it  was  natural  to  use  large  massive  slabs  of 
stone, — although  in  similar  cases  (as  in  the  kist- 
vaens)  small  stones  seem  to  have  been  quite  as 
efficient, — it  is  not  unreasonable  to  inquire, 
Why  were  the  largo  blocks  first  used  ? How 
did  they  become  the  fashion, — so  fashionable  as 
to  be  the  historic  progenitors  of  a long  series 
of  rude  buildings  continuing  down  to  our 
own  time?  Who  were  the  first  megalithic 
builders  ? 

Let  it  be  said  that  to  such  a question  no 
reply  can  be  given  except  by  the  imagination. 
Be  it  so.  But  what  human  faculty  has  played 
a greater  part  in  the  development  of  mankind 


than  the  imagination?  To  what  else  do  we 
owe  the  most  splendid  discoveries  of  astronomy  ? 
True,  the  theory  has  been  wrought  out,  by  the 
inflexible  rules  of  geometry  and  of  arithmetic, 
into  a splendid  structure  of  absolute  and  un- 
questioned truth.  But  it  was  otherwise  when 
Newton  put  to  himself  the  question,  Why  did 
the  apple  fall  ? or  when  Kepler,  swooping  with 
the  wing  of  an  eagle  on  one  of  his  primary 
laws,  exclaimed  in  a half  devout,  half  poetical 
rapture,  “ 0 God,  I think  thy  thoughts  after 
thee ! ” 

Let  it  be  said  then,  that  it  is  only  a poetic 
fancy  that  would  connect  the  first  introduction 
of  the  mode  of  building  with  ponderous  blocks, 
of  which  mode,  indeed,  we  can  trace  a long 
period  of  development,  with  a bygone  state  of 
things  of  which  all  the  earliest  sacred  books, 
and  all  the  most  famous  poems  of  the  world, 
speak  as  undoubted.  None  the  less  may  that 
fancy  prove  afertilo  mother  of  truth.  We  are 
not,  as  we  said  before,  about  to  say  “ So  we 
believe  it  to  have  been.”  But  we  do  say  that 
there  is  quite  enough  before  us  to  render  the 
subject  one  of  interest,  and  possibly  of  great 
value,  to  pursue ; and  that  the  discovery  of  the 
relics  of  a seven-foot  race  of  men  in  Europe, 
if  such  be  verified, — is  one  that  bears  very 
directly  on  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  of  the 
giant  builders  of  primeval  times. 


HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MANAGEMENT. 

There  is  an  old  and  salutary  but  often 
neglected  proverb, — “ Let  us  wait  a little,  that 
we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner,”  which  those 
who  are  laudably  anxious  to  produce  important 
books  upon  important  subjects  would  do  well  to 
act  upon.  In  the  preface  signed  by  the  joint 
authors  of  the  work  published  under  the  above 
title,*  it  is  observed  that  “ there  is  no  syste- 
matic work  in  the  English  language  on  the 
arrangement,  management,  and  construction  of 
hospitals,  in  their  hygienic,  administrative,  and 
structural  relations.”  This  is,  unfortunately, 
true ; though  there  is,  in  fact,  a considerable 
body  of  information  on  the  various  sides  of  the 
subject  available  by  the  “ collation  ” of  Miss 
Nightingale’s  book  with  the  practical  informa- 
tion on  construction  and  sanitary  appliances  in 
various  standard  works  on  sanitation,  together 
with  special  illustrations  of  planning  and  of 
means  of  warming  and  ventilation  to  be  found  in 
such  works  as  that  by  Capt.  Galton  on  “ Healthy 
Dwellings,”  in  which  considerable  space  is 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  barrack  and 
hospital  sanitation,  and  in  the  very  useful 
book  brought  out  by  Mr.  Saxon  Snell,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  present  publication,  on 
“ Charitable  and  Parochial  Establishments,” 
workhouses  and  infirmaries  to  wit ; the  sanitary 
problems  in  regard  to  which  are  in  many 
respects  very  similar  to  those  incident  to  hos- 
pital construction ; so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  for 
the  fuller  illustration  of  several  points  Mr. 
Snell  refers  to  or  (better)  quotes  from  his  pre- 
vious book.  We  may  observe  also  that  there  is 
“ in  the  English  language,”  though  not  by 
English  authors,  a large  and  most  valuable 
book,  consisting  of  five  “systematic”  essays 
on  the  construction,  organisation,  and  manage- 
ment of  hospitals,  written  by  five  very  com- 
petent American  experts,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  production  of  a perfect  hospital 
at  Baltimore  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  bequest. 
This  book  (which  was  noticed  at  length  in  the 
Builder  for  December  27,  1879)  the  authors  do 
not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with,  as  they  make 
no  reference  to  its  existence,  though  they  pro- 
mise the  publication  of  plans  of  the  hospital 
itself.  These,  we  suppose,  will  be  got  into 
Part  II.  of  the  publication,  the  plan  of  which, 
as  far  as  at  present  appears,  is  not  very  com- 
prehensible. On  the  cover  we  learn  that  this 
is  “Part  I.,”  and  Part  II.  is  to  follow;  in  the 
synopsis  of  contents  the  book  is  divided  into 
three  sections,  of  which  No.  I.  by  Dr.  Mouat, 
and  III.  by  Sir.  Snell,  appear  to  be  included  in 
this  volume,  and  Section  HI.,  by  Dr.  Mouat, 
is  deferred. 

In  short,  this  book  itself  is  not  what  can  be 
rightly  called  a “ systematic  work,”  and  one 
reason  why  it  is  not  is  supplied  in  the  pre- 
face : — “ It  was  originally  intended  to  make 
the  work  a complete  representation  of  the 
hospital  systems  of  the  civilised  world,  with 
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typical  and  illustrative  examples  of  the  best- 
known  and  most  recent  models  in  existence  of 
such  institutions.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  to  collect  the  materials  for  this  purpose 
would  necessitate  very  considerable  delay,  a 
postponement  of  publication  so  considerable, 
in  fact,  as  to  be  altogether  inadvisable.”  The 
authors,  therefore,  determined  to  publish  at 
once  so  much  of  the  materials  as  they  had  been 
able  to  digest  regarding  the  principles  to  be 
observed  in  the  management  and  construction 
of  such  institutions,  with  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  most  advanced  types  to  be  found 
in  Europe  generally.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
the  book  contains  too  little  for  the  one  assumed 
purpose,  too  much  for  the  other.  Tho  object 
of  showing  what  are  the  true  principles  of 
hospital  construction,  and  by  what  practical 
means  these  may  be  best  realised,  is  ono 
thing ; that  of  giving  a comprehensive  view  of 
the  actual  methods  that  have  been  employed 
is  another  thing.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
examples  given  are  inadequate  in  number ; 
they  only  include,  relatively,  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  larger  hospitals  of  Europe. 
Whether  the  practical  value  of  a much  more 
extended  illustration  of  actual  hospital  con- 
struction would  be  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  time  and  trouble  that  would  be  required  to 
collect  the  materials  for  it,  is  another  question. 
We  do  not  believe  it  would  be.  Such 

a collection  of  examples  would  serve 

to  show  how  much  has  been  dono 
that  is  wrong  and  absurd ; tho  statistics 
might  bo  of  interest  as  showing  the  actual  state 
of  knowledge  and  practice  at  tho  present 
moment,  but  would  certainly  include  a great 
deal  that  would  merely  show  what  to  avoid. 
And  even  as  it  is,  this  is  the  case  to  a consider- 
able extent.  If  tho  object  of  this  publication 
is  to  show,  in  the  positive  and  not  in  tho 
negative  sense,  what  are  the  main  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  planning  and  construction 
of  hospitals,  the  description  and  illustration 
of  some  hospitals,  both  English  and  foreign, 
which  are  full  of  faults,  is  little  better 
than  wasted  space.  If  the  book  be  intended, 
not  as  an  exhaustive  illustration  of  hospital 
architecture,  but  as  a treatise  on  tho  best 
methods,  a few  illustrations  of  different  types 
of  plan,  each  of  which  has  something  to  recom- 
mend it,  with  a critical  estimate  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  each,  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose,  and  could  have  been  comprised 
in  a smaller  compass.  As  it  is,  a good  deal  of 
useful  information  may  be  gleaned  from  both 
sections  of  the  book,  which  has  to  be  picked  out 
from  amid  a good  deal  which  is  of  no.  use, 
except  as  giving  partial  and  incomplete  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  present  actual  state  of 
hospital  building. 

The  medical  author  of  the  book,  or  of  tho 
first  portion  of  the  book,  suggests  as  the  best,  or 
at  least  simplest  (and  that  means  the  best) 
classification  of  existing  hospitals,  their.  con- 
sideration  under  the  heads  of  “Clinical, 

“ General,”  “ Special  ” “ Cottage,”  and  “ Con- 
valescent” Hospitals;  the  classification  was 
quoted  more  in  detail  in  Mr.  Robins’s  paper  on 
hospitals  at  tho  Parkes  Museum,  reported  in 
our  last  number,  where  it  will  be  found  printed 
(p.  875).  This  is,  of  course,  an  adequate 
general  classification  ; and  following  upon  that 
we  should  have  naturally  expected  a succinct 
statement  of  the  special  objects  which  should  bo 
prominently  borne  in  mind  in  the  construction 
and  working  arrangement  of  each  of  theso 
classes  of  hospitals.  Instead  of  that,  tho 
medical  author  goes  off,  through  about  thirty 
large  pages,  into  rambling  sections  on  ventila- 
tion and  warming,  and  descriptions  of  various 
existing  hospitals,  illustrated  by  small  and 
inadequate  block-plans  and  bird’s-eye  views,  all 
which  should  have  had  place  in  the  second 
or  architect’s  portion  of  the  book,  in  which  case 
they  would  probably  have  been  better  and  moro 
intelligibly  described ; and  then  wo  come  upon 
a repetition  of  the  classification  with  an  altera- 
tion which  had  occurred  to  the  writer  since  the 
first  one  was  made  ; and  then  at  last  we  have 
the  special  recommendations  in  regard  to  special 
classes.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  make  a 
useful  and  practical  text-book  of  the  subject  : 
the  waste  of  space  and  waste  of  words,  in  a 
kind  of  book  where  everything  should  bo  as 
plainly  and  briefly  stated  as  is  consistent  with 
perfect  clearness,  shows  that  whatever  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  writer,  he 
wants  the  power  of  putting  it  into  logical 
shape.  The  want  of  any  relation  between 
the  work  of  the  two  authors  is  obvious:  the 
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two  parts  of  the  book  might  have  been  inde- 
pendent treatises  published  separately.  Dr. 
Mouat,  for  instance,  speaks  in  several  cases  with 
great  dissatisfaction  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital, 
as  a costly  mistake,  and  so  on,  but  without  speci- 
fying what  are  his  particular  charges  against  it. 
When  we  come  to  the  second  partof  the  book,  and 
find  a lengthy  description  of  St.  Thomas’s,  with 
plans,  sections,  and  perspective  view,  we  expect 
to  find  detailed  reasons  for  the  criticisms  thrown 
out  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  : but  nothing 
of  the  kind.  The  architectural  author  mentions, 
as  matters  of  fact,  one  or  two  things  that  were 
not  done,  but  without  expressing  any  particular 
condemnation  of  the  omissions,  and  alludes  to  it 
in  his  peroration  as  “ this  magnificent  build- 
ing” ; and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate 
that  in  the  other  part  of  the  treatise  this  hospital 
had  been  generally  but  emphatically  condemned. 
Mr.  Snell,  as  far  as  his  portion  of  the  book  is 
concerned,  is  moro  business-like  and  concen- 
trated in  his  way  of  writing  than  his  medical 
co-adjutor ; but  there  seems  little  moro  relation 
between  the  two  than  if  an  enterprising  pub- 
lisher had  thrown  two  separate  books  into  one 
cover  in  order  to  “ exploit  ” them  as  one 
work. 

Looking  to  tho  classification  adopted  by 
Dr.  Mouat,  the  special  provision  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  required  in  clinical  schools,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  general  hospitals,  is  that  they 
should  have  greater  space  in  the  wards  for 
clinical  teaching,  more  complete  classification 
of  disease,  and  the  careful  selection  of  typical 
cases  ; though  the  author  is  careful  to  add  the 
proviso  that  “tho  primary  intention  of  hos- 
pitals should  never  be  sacrificed  in  them  to  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong,” — the  patients, 
in  other  words,  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel 
that  they  are  mere  objects  of  study,  and  that 
their  recovery  is  a secondary  consideration. 
There  are,  we  suspect,  a certain  proportion  of 
hospital  patients  who  always  will  have  that 
idea,  simply  because  a considerable  number  of 
persons,  among  the  uneducated  classes  espe- 
cially, labour  under  an  inability  to  understand 
the  medical  character,  and  fancy  the  cool  and 
business-like  manner  of  an  experienced  surgeon 
means  callousness  and  indifference.  General 
hospitals  come  under  the  same  conditions  as  to 
requirements,  minus  the  extra  space  for  teach- 
ing and  the  extra  provision  for  classification 
and  for  study.  Among  the  special  classes  one 
of  the  most  important  is  that  of  the  Lying-in 
hospitals,  and  here  Dr.  Mouat  makes  a strong 
stand,  in  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  be 
entirely  with  him,  and  in  favour  of  which  he 
brings  very  conclusive  statistics,  as  against 
general  lying-in  hospitals  and  in  favour  of  small 
hospitals  with  separate  rooms.  Parturition,  we 
are  assured,  is  in  relation  to  hospital  conditions 
to  be  classed  with  ‘ ‘ traumatic  in  j uries,”  — in  other 
words,  with  wounds  resulting  from  violence,  and 
leads  to  some  very  similar  results  in  the  genera- 
tion of  “ septicemic  poisons,  dangerous  to  the 
individual  and  to  others,  from  their  eminently 
contagious  character  and  liability  to  extend 
from  epidemic  causes  or  unsanitary  conditions.” 
Attention  appears  to  have  been  first  drawn  to 
this  by  the  report,  made  in  1867,  of  a Committee 
appointed  to  consider  “the  cubic  spaces  of 
metropolitan  workhouses,”  from  which  it 
appeared  that  puerperal  fever  and  mortality 
were  less  frequent  in  the  lying-in  wards  of 
workhouses,  where  the  space  was  much  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients,  than 
in  any  other  lying-in  institutions.  But  the 
most  remarkable  statistics  are  those  resulting 
from  an  inquiry  made  in  Paris  in  1873-5,  by  M. 
Lefort,  on  the  results  of  four  different  methods 
of  affording  care  to  the  pregnant  poor,  all 
practised  side  by  side  in  Paris,  viz. : — 

1.  The  obstetric  wards  of  general  hospitals. 

2.  The  special  lying-in  hospitals. 

3.  Home  delivery  of  the  indigent  by  official 

midwives. 

4.  Confinements  at  the  licensed  houses  of 

midwives. 

The  statistics  are  startling ; we  take  them  in 
reverse  order : — 

4.  Proportion  of  deaths,  1 in  200. 

3.  „ „ 1 in  528. 

2.  „ „ 1 in  32. 

1.  „ „ 1 in  24 ! 

The  lesson  is,  to  some  extent,  of  wider  applica- 
tion than  to  this  class  of  hospital  merely.  It 
seems  to  indicate  that  in  all  ailments  which  are 
accompanied  by,  or  result  from,  external  bodily 
injury,  the  difficulty  of  recovery  rises  for- 
midably in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases 


placed  together.  In  regard  to  this  special  class 
of  cases  the  statistics,  if  unimpeachable,  ought 
to  make  it  morally  indefensible  to  build  lying- 
in  hospitals  with  public  wards  any  more.  We 
expressed  a strong  opinion  not  very  long  since, 
in  reviewing  some  competition  plans  for  a 
hospital,  against  the  public  lying-in  ward,  but 
our  words  would  have  been  much  stronger  had 
we  then  been  acquainted  with  such  medical 
statistics  as  we  have  quoted  above. 

The  point  mainly  emphasised  in  regard  to 
special  hospitals,  fever  and  small-pox  hospitals 
particularly,  is  the  desirability  of  more  thorough 
isolation  than  is  possible  in  most  hospitals  even 
on  the  orthodox  pavilion  pattern.  For  all  sudden 
outbreaks  and  epidemics,  for  which  special  pro- 
vision must  be  made,  Dr.  Mouat  recommends 
temporary  structures,  wooden  pavilions,  or  (if 
the  season  permits  it)  tents,  as  still  better. 
Abstractedly,  he  is  no  doubt  right ; but  circum- 
stances sometimes  render  this  next  to  impossible 
at  the  moment,  and  in  any  case  a local  legisla- 
tion armed  with  despotic  power  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  scheme  before  it  be  too  late.  We 
ought  to  take  a lesson  in  these  matters  from 
the  great  German  Commander,  who  is  said  to 
keep  a drawer  full  of  prepared  telegrams  to 
be  sent  wherever  necessary  to  military  sub- 
ordinates, prepared  at  once  to  carry  them  out. 

As  Count  Moltke’s  “ War mobilise,”  told 

everything  necessary  for  the  moment  to  his 
military  subordinates,  so  we  ought  to  have  a 
settled  medical  scheme  and  a legislative  ma- 
chinery in  readiness  against  epidemic,  so  that 
a municipal  authority  need  only  telegraph  to 

his  medical  officers  “ cholera mobilise,”  or 

whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  enemy  threaten- 
ing the  camp.  There  are  unfortunately  so  many 
persons,  in  a free  country,  who  will  assert  (what 
is  practically)  freedom  to  make  themselves  and 
other  persons  ill,  and  shriek  their  complaints 
through  the  columns  of  too-ready  journals 
open  to  the  expression  of  all  kinds  of  ima- 
ginary grievances,  that  tho  enforcement  of 
the  course  which  would  best  fight  an  epi- 
demic is  beset  by  many  quite  unnecessary 
difficulties.  In  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
isolation,  though  these  hardly  need  proving 
now,  we  may  advert  to  one  instance  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Mouat,  in  connexion  with  the  City 
Hospital  of  Boston  last  year,  “ when  an  un- 
manageable outbreak  of  diphtheria  was  ulti- 
mately overcome  by  treatment  in  tents  in  the 
garden  of  the  hospital.”  The  permanent  pro- 
vision of  small  pavilions  in  connexion  with  all 
hospitals,  for  the  treatment  and  isolation  of 
infectious  diseases,  is,  of  course,  a natural 
corollary  from  these  and  other  observed  facts ; 
and  to  such  arrangement  the  Toilet  system 
especially  lends  itself  ; but  on  this  a word  just 
now.  In  relation  to  the  subject  of  special 
hospitals  we  may  observe  that  there  is  mention 
made  of  a proposal  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson 
for  the  erection  of  circular  sick  wards  for  small- 
pox patients.  “These  wards  would  have  a 
central  chamber  20  ft.  diameter,  inside  which 
an  inspirator  would  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  foul  air  from  the  adjoining  ward. 
It  is  proposed  that  this  air  should  be  made  to 
pass  through  a furnace,  or  otherwise  be  sub- 
jected to  a sufficiently  high  temperature  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  all  organic  matter 
contained  in  it.  The  beds  would  be  placed 
with  their  heads  against  the  inner  chamber, 
and  would  be  divided  from  each  other  by 
partitions;  thus  the  patients  would  face  the 
windows  in  the  outsido  walls,  placed  at  a 
distance  of  18  ft.  from  them.”  The  efficacy 
of  this  ingenious  suggestion  has  not  yet  been 
tested.  The  suggestion,  we  may  observe,  ought 
to  have  found  place  under  the  heading  treating 
of  special  hospitals,  but  in  this  “ systematic  ” 
book  (which  as  yet  has  no  sort  of  index)  it 
is  thrown  in  at  the  end  of  a description  of 
the  Antwerp  Civil  Hospital,  where  no  one  would 
think  of  looking  for  it,  and  is  then  dismissed 
with  a “more  of  this  hereafter”;  but,  in  the 
absence  of  an  index,  our  search  did  not  enable 
us  to  find  any  further  reference  to  the  subject. 

Cottage  Hospitals  include  merely  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  sanitary  principles  which 
regulate  the  construction  of  larger  hospitals, 
on  a smaller  scale  and  under  (generally)  more 
favourable  conditions  of  site  ; and  Convalescent 
Hospitals  may,  on  the  whole,  be  regained  simply 
as  “ healthy  dwellings.”  Having  glanced  at 
Dr.  Mouat’s  classification,  let  us  for  a moment 
make  another  rather  more  general  classification 
in  relation  to  principles  of  planning.  We 
might  group  these  under  four  heads : large 
blocks  of  building  on  the  old  type  ; pavilions  of 


several  stories  with  corridor  communications 
pavilions  of  two  or  more  stories  entirely  sepa- 
rate ; and  one-story  pavilions  entirely  separate. 
The  first  class  need  not  at  this  time  of  day  have 
been  noticed  at  all,  but  for  the  appearance  of 
an  apparent  partial,  and  we  must  say  very 
foolish,  reaction  in  their  favour  on  the  part  of  a 
few,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  a very  few, 
of  the  medical  profession.  This  demonstration 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  discussion  on 
Mr.  Robins’s  paper,  printed  on  another  page ; 
from  which  it  appears  that  two  members  of  the 
medical  profession  wish  to  have  hospitals  built 
in  quadrangles,  open  at  the  angles,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  pavilion  system.  How  carelessly 
the  speakers  entered  on  the  subject  is  shown 
from  the  fact  that  one  of  them  referred 
to  the  Friedrichshain  Hospital  as  a one- 
story  pavilion  hospital,  which  it  is  not ; 
only  the  surgical  wards  are  one-storied.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Poore  and  Dr.  Steele  do  not 
represent  those  of  the  majority  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  do  not  require  serious  refutation, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  include 
considerations  which  require  to  bo  duly  taken 
into  account. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  other  three 
principles,  we  feel,  no  doubt,  that  actual 
statistics,  as  well  as  the  most  logical  theory, 
are  on  the  side  of  such  a system  of  one-story 
pavilions  as  that  with  which  the  name  of  M. 
Toilet  is  now  chiefly  connected.  But  then  wo 
must  not  forget  other  practical  considerations 
which  modify  the  possibility  of  always  carrying 
out  such  a system  in  its  entirety.  As  one  of 
the  first  surgeons  of  the  day  observed  to  us, 
“ Of  course,  the  ideal  hospital  would  be  a hut 
in  the  middle  of  Salisbury  Plain,  but  then  we 
cannot  command  a Salisbury  Plain  wherever 
we  want  it.”  Hospitals  for  surgical  cases  are  in 
one  sense  best  in  the  most  isolated  form,  and  in 
the  most  open  position  ; but  it  is  in  largo  towns, 
and  amid  all  the  chances  of  injury  incident  to 
crowded  manufactories,  streets,  and  docks, 
that  tho  greatest  number  of  cases  requiring 
surgical  treatment  arise,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  we  could  adopt  a system  of  relegating  all 
hospitals  for  such  cases  to  open  country,  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town.  The  hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  sudden  and  violent  injuries  must 
be  comparatively  near  at  hand,  or  the  dangers 
arising  from  long  transit  before  medical  aid 
could  be  obtained  would  cortainly,  in  the  long 
run,  counterbalance  the  sanitary  advantages  of 
an  open  situation ; and  the  great  space  required 
to  accommodate  the  same  numbers  in  detached 
one-story  pavilions  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  spared  in  the  centres  of  labour  and  business 
of  a large  city.  Certainly,  in  London  at  present 
such  spaces  are  not,  and  are  not  to  be  had, 
without  turning  a considerable  portion  of  our 
park  areas  into  hospital  ground,  an  alternative 
which  for  many  reasons  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Could  we  begin  de  novo , and  lay  out  London 
again,  we  should,  no  doubt,  in  our  present 
state  of  knowledge  of  the  subject,  see  the 
advisability  of  retaining  a much  larger  area 
for  hospital  sites  than  is  occupied  by  any 
of  our  present  metropolitan  hospitals ; but 
even  then  it  is  a question  whether  it  would  be 
the  best  arrangement  for  the  general  good  of  the 
community  to  lay  aside,  for  the  purpose  of 
curing  disease  and  injuries,  a proportion  of 
space  which  must  be  robbed  from  the  living 
space  of  the  uninjured  portion  of  the  community. 
For  town  hospitals,  therefore,  we  believe  the 
real  answer  to  the  problem  is  in  a middle  course, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  pavilion  system  with  two 
or  moro  stories  in  height  for  medical  cases 
(better  if  they  can  be  kept  to  two  stories),  and 
one-story  pavilions  for  surgical  cases,  more 
completely  isolated.  The  best  examples  of  this 
system  of  treatment  which  are  illustrated  in  the 
present  volume  are  the  Berlin  Civil  Hospital 
and  the  Heidelberg  Hospital ; best  in  general 
arrangement,  that  is,  for  in  matters  of  detail 
even  the  best  of  German  hospitals  exhibit 
arrangements  which  are  fearful  and  wonderful 
in  our  eyes,  and  which  no  English  sanitary 
authority  would  tolerate.  In  the  Berlin  Hospital, 
for  example,  the  lavatory  and  latrine  rooms  open 
right  on  to  the  ends  of  the  wards,  and  close  to  an 
artificial  ventilation  extractor;  “no  structural 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  the  foul  air 
from  the  water-closets  and  urinals  being  blown 
directly  into  the  wards  when  the  windows  are 
opened  ; on  the  contrary,  open  gratings  are  in- 
serted in  the  lower  panels  of  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  ward,  for  it  is  contended  that 
the  action  of  the  ventilating  appliances  is  such 
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that  the  air  is  constantly  being  drawn  out  of 
the  ward,  and  through  the  compartment  con- 
taining the  urinals  into  the  ventilation  extrac- 
tion-shaft.” The  plan  shows  at  once  that  this 
action  is  very  problematical,  and  it  is  a curious 
instance  of  the  risks  in  regard  to  this  class  of 
danger  which  will  be  permitted  even  in  other- 
wise well  and  carefully  planned  hospitals  in 
Germany.  This  is  nothing  to  some  of  the 
features  in  other  German  plans  that  are  given, 
which  are  simply  astounding.  We  have  long 
ago  said,  and  we  observe  that  some  at  least 
among  the  best  English  independent  sanitarians 
are  with  us,  that  water-closet  apartments  in 
particular  should  always  where  possible  be 
warmer  than  the  adjacent  portions  of  a residence 
of  any  kind,  both  on  account  of  the  necessary 
exposure  in  them  and  in  order  to  insure  a cur- 
rent drawing  into  them  from  the  rest  of  the 
building,  and  not,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the 
reverse  way  : and  how  much  more  necessary  is 
this  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  on  every  ground  ? 

In  cases  where  largo  many-storied  hospitals 
are  built,  if  any  will  be  still  built,  on  the  pavilion 
principle,  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  highly 
improper  and  quite  subversive  of  the  benefits  of 
the  system,  to  join  two  tall  blocks  of  buildings, 
say  a ward  block  and  an  administrative  block, 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  even  with  an 
intercepting  passage  with  a cross  draught. 
There  are  a good  many  instances  of  this  among 
the  plans  of  existing  hospitals  given  in  the 
volume.  Wherever  there  is  a re-entering  angle 
there  is,  in  hot  and  calm  weather,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a stratum  of  stagnant  air.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  this  mistake  will  be  per- 
mitted in  future  hospitals. 

The  description  and  plans  of  the  Antwerp 
Civil  Hospital  give  detailed  information  of  the 
only  practical  experience  on  a large  scale  which 
has  yet  been  made  with  circular  wards,  as 
suggested  by  the  late  Professor  Marshall.  This 
building  is  hardly  yet  completed,  and  therefore 
we  have  no  authentic  experience  of  its  results 
as  yet ; but  the  plan  and  description  lead  us  to 
expect  dissatisfaction  from  it.*  The  saving  of 
floor-space  is  less  than  was  promised,  because 
the  radiation  of  the  beds  towards  the  centre 
brought  them  too  close  together  at  the  feet  for 
the  convenient  operation  of  doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  attendants,  and  the  number  of  beds  which 
might  have  been  placed  against  the  same  length 
of  straight  wall  had  to  bo  reduced,  on  the 
circular  plan,  by  one-sixth.  The  placing  of  the 
beds  so  that  each  patient  can  have  the  best 
view  of  the  whole  of  his  fellow-sufferers  appears 
to  us  highly  objectionable,  and  an  aggravation 
of  one  of  the  unavoidable  miseries  of  public 
wards.  The  ventilation  appears  to  be  admitted 
in  the  centre,  near  the  ceiling  (from  a central 
shaft),  and  drawn  out  from  various  openings  in 
the  wall  near  the  beds,  communicating  with 
an  extracting  - shaft, — the  very  reverse  of  the 
system  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  Fresh 
air  (warmed  when  necessary)  should  be  in- 
troduced near  the  patients,  and  then  drawn 
away  and  extracted  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
room,  instead  of  being  introduced  at  a distance 
and  allowed  the  chance  of  mingling  with  partly- 
contaminated  air  on  its  way.  In  the  centre  of 
the  circle  is  an  octagonal  nurses’  room,  divided 
by  a partition  not  reaching  to  the  ceiling.  After 
the  building  has  been  in  use  for  some  years  there 
would  be  a melancholy  interest  in  obtaining 
statistics  of  the  rate  of  disease  and  mortality  of 
the  nurses  thus  spending  the  best  part  of  their 
time  in  the  centre  of  a ward  surrounded  by 
patients.  The  idea  of  a circular  ward,  suggested 
by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  as  before  observed,  in 
which  the  arrangement  is  reversed  and  the  bed- 
heads aro  in  the  centre  and  the  patients  face  the 
outer  wall,  would  be  free  from  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  circular  ward,  provided  the 
interior  space  could  be  properly  utilised.  But 
the  circular  system,  as  arranged  at  Antwerp,  we 
expect  to  hear  condemned  on  full  experience  of 
its  operation. 

Where  space  can  be  spared  for  it  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  view  that  what  may 
now  be  called  the  Toilet  class  of  hospital  in  its 
completeness  is  for  this  climate  the  best  that 
can  be  had.f  We  say  for  this  climate,  because  a 
decidedly  colder  climate  than  ours  might  be  un- 
suitable for  it.  But  while  we  endorse  Dr.  Mouat’s 


opinion  on  this  head,  we  regret  that  his  remarks 
are  accompanied  by  no  adequate  representation 
of  the  system  in  question.  This  is  another  of  the 
curious  inconsistencies  of  this  publication,  that 
one  hospital,  as  we  have  observed,  is  uniformly 
condemned  in  Section  I.,  but  receives  ample 
illustration  and  implied  admiration  in  Section 
II. ; while  another,  the  Toilet  form,  is  uniformly 
extolled,  but  receives  no  illustration  beyond  a 
small  and  perfectly  inadequate  bird’s-eye  view, 
neither  plans,  sections,  nor  elevations  being 
given ; and  the  description  is  in  this  instance 
furnished  entirely  by  the  medical  contributor, 
in  a manner  not  very  intelb'gible  except  to 
those  already  acquainted  with  it.  For  instance, 
Dr.  Mouat  writes,  “The  wards  arc  built  on  the 
plan  of  the  Gothic  arch,  to  avoid  all  stagnation 
of  air,  or  arrest  of  organic  or  other  matters 
floating  on  it,  by  angles  or  corners  of  any  kind.” 
What  Dr.  Mouat,  we  presume,  really  meant  to 
say  is  that  the  wards  have  a pointed -arch  section., 
in  order  to  avoid  any  angle  at  the  cornice,  and 
leave  the  air  free  to  arise  unimpeded  to  the  only 
angle,  the  ridge  of  the  pointed  arch  roof,  where 
the  extraction  takes  place.  This  at  least  would  be 
the  course  of  the  natural  ventilation  in  summer, 
but  not  a word  is  said  about  the  details  of  this  ; 
and  the  form  of  hospital  which  is  most  praised 
in  the  book  is  the  worst  described  and  illustrated 
of  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  a great  deal  of  information 
of  various  kinds,  in  connexion  with  the  subject, 
to  be  extracted  from  this  book,  but  it  is  put 
together  in  a somewhat  confusing  manner. 
In  spite  of  defects,  however,  the  appearance 
of  any  serious  work  on  the  subject  is  some- 
what opportune  just  now,  when  there  seems 
such  a growing  distrust  of  the  merits  of 
some  of  our  great  hospitals  that  their  sub- 
scriptions are  perilously  falling  off.  The 
method  of  dealing  with  those  buildings  which 
are  on  plans  now  universally  condemned,  Dr. 
Mouat  suggests,  is  not  by  attempting  to  bring 
“these  antique  institutions”  up  to  modern 
standards  by  any  system  of  patching,  but  to 
diminish  the  number  of  beds  by  one  half, 
utilise  the  additional  space  thus  obtained  so  as 
to  neutralise  their  most  obvious  defects,  and 
then  build  small  hospitals  elsewhere,  on  modern 
principles  : and  this  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best 
suggestion.  It  appears  obvious  that  in  some 
cases  public  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the 
hospital  will  have  to  be  restored  in  this  or  some 
other  manner ; and  considering  that  all  except 
Guy’s,  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  St.  Thomas’s 
are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
pnblic  opinion  becomes  a very  important  factor 
in  the  matter,  and  any  publication  which  in- 
fluences 'public  opinion  will  be  likely  to  have 
practical  results  at  no  distant  date. 
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lustration  to  Mr.  Robins's  paper  printed  ii 


f An  able  medical  critic  in  the  Saturday  Eccieic  fears 
that  architects  would  regard  this  class  of  hospital  with 
despair,  as  incapable  of  anything  but  ugliness.  We  do  not 
egard  it  so.  It  could  not  be  made  an  imposing  building, 
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New  Hospital  at  Eastbourne.— Thoir 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth of  Hesse  (second  daughter  of  the  late 
Princess  Alice),  visited  Eastbourne  on  Satur- 
day last  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
Princess  Alice  Memorial  Hospital.  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  were  received  on  alighting  by  the 
chairman,  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  R.  Whelpton ; 
the  treasurer,  Mr.  George  Gurney ; and  the 
hon.  secretary,  Mr.  J.  H.  Campion  Coles,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  pavilion  to  the 
entrance  of  the  hospital,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Cutler, 
and  Dr.  Gream,  physician  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales.  The  Princo  of  Wales  opened  the 
entrance  door  with  a ceremonial  key,  which 
was  designed  by  the  architect  and  manufactured 
by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son ; the  key  was  of 
chiselled  and  polished  steel  inlaid  with  gold. 
The  handle  was  in  the  form  of  a Tudor  rose  with 
the  letter  A for  Alice,  inlaid  in  gold,  in  centre, 
the  whole  surmounted  by  a princess’s  coronet 
up  the  stem  was  entwined  a gold  snake,  the 
symbol  of  HSsculapius,  the  god  of  the  healing 
art.  An  inspection  of  the  administrative 
building  and  wards  was  then  made  under  the 
guidanco  of  the  architect.  We  gave  a view  and 
plans  of  the  building  in  the  number  of  the 
Builder  for  Oct.  21  last.,  and  may  give  further 
particulars  of  the  building  on  a future  occasion. 

Engineering  Exhibition  at  Islington. — 
The  second  Engineering  and  Metal  Trades’ 
Exhibition  was  opened  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  on  Thursday  last,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Samson  Barnett,  jun.  We 
will  take  a look  at  it,  and  say  something  of 
n?xt  week. 


THE  REMUNERATION  OF  ARCHITECTS 
IN  AUSTRIA  AND  GERMANY. 

The  remuneration  of  professional  men,  like 
that  of  all  classes  of  workers  in  modern  civi- 
lised states,  of  necessity  from  time  to  time 
requires  revision  and  readjustment.  The 
simple  fact  that  the  purchasing  power  of  gold 
and  silvor  has  undergone  very  considerable 
changes  since  the  invention  of  railways  and 
steam  vessels,  and  the  discovery  of  the  rich 
mines  of  the  precious  metals  in  America  and 
Australia,  has  of  itself  necessitated  a revision, 
and  iu  almost  all  cases  an  immense  increase  in 
the  wages  of  skilled  and  manual  labour,  as  well 
as  in  the  salaries  and  honoraria  of  the  pro- 
fessional classes.  To  this  law  of  political 
economy,  the  remuneration  of  architects  and 
the  allied  professions  forms  no  exception,  and 
there  have,  in  fact,  within  a comparatively  few 
years  past,  been  very  considerable  changes 
carried  out  in  the  rates  and  methods  of  pay  of 
the  profession  in  every  country  of  Europe.  In 
illustration  of  theso  general  remarks,  we  will 
refer  to  the  caso  of  Austria  and  Germany.  The 
method  of  calculating  the  honoraria  of  archi- 
tects now  in  vogue  in  those  empires  was  only 
settled  in  1868.  In  that  year  there  was  a great 
Congress  of  German  Architects  and  Engineers, 
held  at  Hamburg.  The  principal  topic  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  various  sittings  was  the  arbi- 
trary and  unsatisfactory  pay  which  the  pro- 
fession everywhere  received  throughout  the 
various  German  States.  There  was  no  regular 
fixed  scale  of  remuneration,  and  as  there  were 
no  other  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  nn- 
certainity,  the  capriciousness  and  inadequacy 
that  had  hitherto  characterised  the  pay  for  the 
services  of  architects  and  engineers,  the  Ham- 
burg Congress  worked  out  a complete  scheme 
or  scale,  and  recommended  it  for  adoption 
throughout  the  country.  The  proposal  met 
with  immediate  approval  by  the  profession,  and 
after  a long  and  hard  struggle  was  recognised 
by  the  Courts  of  Law  iu  Germany.  Moreover, 
the  next  year  it  was  likewise  taken  up  by  tho 
architects  and  engineers  of  Austria,  and  was, 
as  rapidly  as  could  be  expected,  adopted 
throughout  that  empire.  For  tho  last  fourteen 
years,  in  fact,  the  Hamburg  scale  has  been 
generally  acknowledged  in  Austria  and  Ger- 
many. It  has  served  its  purpose  well  through- 
out that  period,  but  the  time  has  now  come 
when  it  has  at  length  been  found  in  many 
points  unsatisfactory  and  unadapted  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  day.  An  agita- 
tion has  for  some  time  past  been  going  forward 
for  a revision  of  the  scheme,  and  this  time  tho 
initiative  is  being  taken  not  by  Germany,  but 
by  Austria. 

Some  time  back  the  Austrian  Engineers  and 
A rcliitects’  Association  appointed  a committeo 
to  draw  up  a revised  set  of  rules  on  the  scale 
of  remuneration  for  professional  services.  Tho 
result  of  their  labours  was  submitted  to  the 
Association  at  one  of  its  recent  sittings,  and 
the  new  text  was  adopted,  and  has  now  been 
published  in  its  proceedings.  The  title  of  the 
revised  scheme  is  “ Rules  for  Calculating  the 
Honorarium  for  Buildings  and  for  Architects’ 
Services.”  Paragraph  1 of  the  new  rules  runs 
as  follows: — “The  Austrian  Engineers  and 
Architects’  Association  considers  it  desirable 
that  between  architects  and  those  entrusting 
them  with  commissions  there  should  be,  with 
regard  to  tho  proposed  work,  a contract  entered 
into  in  which  the  nature  of  the  work  is  de- 
scribed, tho  amount  of  the  honorarium  is 
staled,  and  the  date  assigned  when  the  latter 
falls  due,  whether  before  and  during  tho  execu- 
tion of  the  commission  or  after  tho  work  is 
finished,  and  likewise  prescribing  that  any 
eventual  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  of  the  Austrian  Engi- 
neers and  Architects’  Association.”  By  the 
adoption  of  this  last  recommendation  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  becomes  very  inexpensive,  as 
the  employer  of  an  architect  binds  himself 
thereby  not  to  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  of 
justice.  The  judgment  of  the  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration acquires  legal  force,  and  the  wearisomo 
delays  and  ghastly  expenso  of  the  law  aro 
avoided.  Whether  the  employers  of  architects 
will  always  be  willing  to  deprive  themselves  of 
an  appeal  to  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice  in 
case  of  disputes,  is  another  question.  They 
may  possibly  bo  reluctant  to  tie  themselves 
down  to  a professional  body,  which  many  will 
be  apt  to  think  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  the  architect.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  certain  that  the  employer  of  an  architect 
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would,  in  the  long  run,  lose  less  even  if  the 
result  of  an  arbitration  is  adverse  to  him  than 
if  he  appealed  to  the  legal  tribunals.  The 
next  three  paragraphs  run  an  follows  : — (2)  “As 
the  basis  of  the  contract  the  Association  re- 
commends the  appended  rules  and  scale  for 
calculating  the  honorarium  for  buildings  and 
architectonic  services.  These  rules  and  scale 
are  obligatory  upon  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, when  on  the  proposal  of  the  Association 
they  perform  professional  services  for  third 
persons.  (3)  Every  member  of  the  Association 
is  at  liberty  to  settle  with  the  employer  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  to  fix  the  remuneration  for  his 
services  without  regard  to  the  honorarium 
tariff.  To  increase  subsequently  the  remunera- 
tion thus  determined  is,  however,  admissible 
only  in  case  of  additional  work,  that  was  not 
foreseen,  being  done ; on  the  other  hand,  the 
honorarium  may  be  reduced  when  less  than  the 
stipulated  work  is  done.  Where  no  previous 
agreement  is  made  between  the  parties,  pro- 
fessional services  will  be  reckoned  according  to 
the  scale  laid  down  in  the  honorarium  tariff.  The 
members  of  the  Association  are  bound  in  the 
interest,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  profession 
to  claim  as  their  remuneration  the  full  terms 
agreed  upon  in  the  contract.  (4)  The  rates 
laid  down  in  the  honorarium  tariff  include  full 
remuneration,  not  only  for  the  physical  labour, 
but  also  for  the  mental  work  of  the  architect. 
For  every  other  use  of  the  same  project  beyond 
that  stipulated  in  the  original  contract,  or  for 
its  repeated  application,  the  parties  must  enter 
into  new  agreements.  But  under  all  circum- 
stances the  rights  of  the  architect  as  the 
originator  of  a project  are  reserved  to  him, 
and  the  members  of  the  Association  are  entitled 
to  that  protection  which,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  society,  they  owe  to  one  another.”  The 
next  six  paragraphs  of  the  rules  remain  practi- 
cally unchanged.  All  buildings  are  divided  into 
five  distinct  classes,  and  tables  are  given  show- 
ing the  percentages  which  architects  are  entitled 
to  claim,  according  to  the  different  scales  of 
outlay.  Rules  are  laid  down  for  determining 
intermediate  percentages  not  specially  provided 
for  in  the  tables. 

The  Eleventh  Paragraph,  which  is  entitled 
“ Honorarium  for  services  which  cannot  be  cal- 
culated according  to  estimated  cost,”  provides 
that  for  certain  sorts  of  work  performed  in  or 
out  of  doors,  such  as  preparing  opinions,  esti- 
mates, inspecting  buildings,  and  making  draw- 
ings of  buildings,  &c.,  the  pay  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  day.  Honoraria  calculated  according  to 
time  must  always  be  by  days,  especially  in  all 
those  cases  where  there  are  no  tariff  quotations 
in  the  table  to  settle  the  honorarium  in  the  given 
case.  The  time  applied  in  services  includes 
that  taken  up  by  the  necessary  preliminaries, 
and  likewise  that  employed  in  travelling  to  and 
from  between  the  place  of  residence  and  where 
the  business  is  performed.  For  the  chief  archi- 
tect the  honorarium,  when  he  works  in  his  place 
of  residence,  amounts  per  day  at  least  to 
twenty-five  florins,  but  outside  the  town  where 
he  resides,  the  minimum  per  day  amounts  to 
fifty  florins  (4Z.  3s.  4d.).  For  an  assistant  the 
respective  amounts  are  half  the  above.  The 
expenditure  for  other  help  must  be  reckoned 
separately.  Consultations  are  to  be  calculated 
upon  the  following  'Scale  : — (a)  questions  and 
simple  replies,  five  florins  ; ( b ) consultations  in 
the  office,  from  five  to  twenty-five  florins ; (c) 
consultations  not  in  the  office,  but  in  the  town, 
from  ten  to  forty  florins;  (d)  inspection  or 
estimate  of  buildings,  from  twenty-five  florins 
upwards.  If  an  architect  performs  a piece  of 
work  outside  the  town  where  he  resides,  he  is 
authorised  in  claiming  his  travelling  expenses, 
in  addition  to  his  honorarium,  according  to  the 
tariff.  The  chief  architect,  when  he  has  to  take 
a carriage,  claims  for  a two-horse  vehicle,  and 
first-class  in  travelling  by  railway  or  steam- 
ship. Assistants  claim  for  a one-horse  vehicle 
and  second-class  by  rail  and  first-class  by 
steamer.  Moreover,  both  may  claim  the  fees 
paid  for  carriage  of  luggage,  measuring  ap- 
paratus, instruments,  &c.  Expenses  for  addi- 
tional assistants  are  to  be  reckoned  separately. 

Paragraph  Twelve  lays  it  down  that,  for 
business  in  which  the  architect  has  to  work  after 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  his  fee  is  doubled. 

The  thirteenth  paragraph  states  that  where 
work  has  been  commenced  and  is  stopped,  or 
remains  unfinished  without  the  fault  of  the 
architect,  he  can  claim  both  compensation  for 
preliminary  outlay,  and  honorarium  proportional 
to  the  quantity  of  work  done,  provided  it  be  not  I 


less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  agreed 
upon  for  the  entire  work.  When  the  architect 
is  not  entrusted  with  conducting  the  building 
operations,  and  when  by  desire  of  the  employer, 
he  furnishes  several  sketches,  the  employer  has 
to  allow  pay  for  them  in  the  following  manner. 
The  first  sketch  is  to  be  paid  for  according  to 
the  tariff  scale.  The  second  sketch  one-third, 
and  the  third  and  following  sketches  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  scale.  The  fourteenth  paragraph 
refers  to  instalments.  The  architect,  if  he 
desires,  must  be  paid  by  instalments,  propor- 
tional to  the  progress  of  the  work.  In  case 
no  special  agreement  has  been  made  in 
reference  to  paying  the  fee  by  instalments,  the 
payment  must  be  made  in  four  instalments  as 
follows  : — 1.  Three-tenths  on  giving  instructions 
to  proceed  to  building;  2.  Three-tenths  upon 
finishing  the  principal  construction ; 3.  Two- 
tenths  on  receipt  of  permission  to  use  the 
building  ; 4.  Two-tenths  on  the  passing  of  the 
revised  accounts. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  features  in  the 
new  Austrian  rules  in  respect  to  the  remunera- 
tion of  architects.  They  are  exciting  much 
attention  in  Germany,  where  a similar  revision 
is  shortly  expected. 

The  question  of  the  honoraria  to  be  allowed 
to  architects  for  the  restoration  of  monumental 
buildings  has  also  been  engaging  the  attention 
of  the  profession  in  Germany,  where  the 
difficulty  has  long  been  felt  as  to  the  proper 
method  or  principle  of  calculating  the  remune- 
ration for  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  impossible 
or  unsatisfactory  in  many  cases  to  reckon  by  a 
percentage  of  the  total  sum  expended,  nor  by  a 
lump  sum  fixed  at  the  outset,  as  restorations  of 
monumental  structures  are  liable  to  such  fre- 
quent and  unforeseen  revisions  and  extensions. 
The  regular  rate  on  which  the  remuneration 
of  architects  is  calculated  in  the  case  of  new 
buildings  will  also  rarely  apply  in  a satisfactory 
manner  to  restorations.  Herr  Redtenbacher 
has  accordingly  submitted  the  following  sugges- 
tions to  the  consideration  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  Germany.  He  proposes  to  allow 
a fixed  sum  of  100  marks  (6Z.)  for  travel- 
ling expenses,  and  35  marks  (1Z.  15s.)  a month 
for  office  rent  and  warming,  with  a lump  sum 
of  300  marks  (15Z.)  for  all  other  office  materials 
and  expenses.  For  his  professional  services 
Herr  Redtenbacher  proposes  he  should  be  paid  at 
the  rate  of  20  marks  (1Z.)  per  day  (of  seven  hours). 
Out  of  this  he  would  have  to  pay  for  any  other 
travelling  expenses  he  might  incur  connected 
with  the  particular  task  he  had  in  hand.  All 
original  sketches  and  documents  drawn  up  in 
connexion  with  the  restoration  to  remain  the 
property  of  the  board  or  authority  employing 
the  architect ; but  the  latter  to  have  the  right 
to  make  copies,  and,  if  he  pleases,  to  publish 
them.  Herr  Redtenbacher  proposes  that  there 
should  be,  first,  a special  and  distinct  agreement 
respecting  the  preliminary  sketches  and  in- 
quiries ; and  secondly,  a fresh  arrangement  for 
the  production  of  the  plans  of  restoration  with 
all  the  requisite  drawings.  After  the  plan  has 
been  accepted,  and  the  architect  authorised  to 
carry  it  out,  then  the  writer  proposes  that  he 
should  be  paid  by  a fixed  monthly  salary,  or,  if 
moro  agreeable,  quarterly  or  yearly,  with  a 
regular  allowance  for  office  assistance,  rent, 
and  materials.  The  new  proposal,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  sufficiently  vague,  is 
expected  to  call  forth  a variety  of  comments 
and  counter  suggestions. 


The  late  Mr.  Spottiswoode. — At  the  annual 
general  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  27th,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed : — “ That  this  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  desires  to  express  the  deep 
regret  with  which  it  has  received  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  William  Spottiswoode,  one  of 
its  Vice-Presidents,  and  its  sense  of  the  loss 
which  the  Society  has  sustained  by  his  decease. 
In  him,  England  loses  one  of  her  most  remark- 
able men  of  science,  science  itself  one  of  its 
greatest  ornaments,  and  all  who  knew  him  a 
sincere  and  valued  friend.  Besides  devoting  his 
own  time  and  thought  to  the  advancement  of 
knowledge,  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  to  all 
engaged  in  like  pursuits  the  assistance  of  his 
experience  and  his  wise  counsel.  In  thus  placing 
on  record  their  own  appreciation  of  his  services, 
the  Society  desires  to  express  its  feelings  of 
sympathy  with  his  widow  and  family,  and  also 
with  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  was  the  honoured  and  beloved 
President.” 


COSTUME. 

We  have  been,  in  books  of  natural  history, 
characterised  as  the  only  animals  that  really 
laugh,  also  as  cooking  animals,  as  no  other 
creature  makes  use  of  fire  for  preparing  its 
food,  and  there  have  been  various  other  de- 
finitions of  us,  but  none,  perhaps,  are  more  dis- 
tinctive than  that  we  alone  of  all  the  animal 
kingdom  wear  clothes,  i.e.,  clothes  prepared  by 
ourselves  and  not  by  Nature.  At  least,  there 
are  very  few  tribes  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  these  are  the  very  lowest  of  the  human 
species,  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  dress  and 
go  about  altogether  nude.  Other  animals,  so 
to  speak,  have  their  coverings  of  protection 
naturally  supplied,  which  undergo  no  changes 
save  in  some  cases  those  of  season,  when 
in  the  winter  a thick  fur  takes  the  place  of  a 
thinner  coat,  and  even  in  birds  occasionally 
some  variation  of  colour  occurs.  Thus,  com- 
paratively, the  creatures  of  lower  natural 
history  are  always,  or  nearly  always,  dressed 
alike.  They  make  habitations,  and  birds  espe- 
cially build  most  wonderfully  in  the  matter  of 
nests,  but  they  do  not  make  to  themselves 
clothes.  On  the  other  hand,  not  only  do  we  do 
so,  but  the  varieties  of  our  dress,  still  further 
diversified  by  the  styles  of  raiment  of  tho  two 
sexes  being  nearly  always  markedly  different, 
are  almost  infinite.  Costume  is  a subject  which 
evidently  affords  the  opportunity  for  a vast 
degree  of  invention,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
meeting  the  uses  of  dress,  but  also  in  that  of 
varying  its  fashion  in  conformity  with  climate 
and  the  tastes  of  nations  and  of  individuals. 
Thus  does  its  representation  notably  come 
within  the  province  of  art,  and  indeed  exists  as 
one  of  its  chief  elements.  In  the  two  fine  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  as  the  direct  acces- 
sory to  the  human  figure,  costume  is  divisible 
into  three  kinds,  which  may  perhaps  con- 
veniently bear  the  designations  of  the  classical, 
the  general,  and  the  actual.  Each  of  these 
treatments  of  raiment  and  drapery  has  its 
appropriate  mission,  and  is  calculated  to  assist 
materially  and  forcibly  in  compositions  of  human 
figures.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  these 
methods  should  be  used  appropriately,  and  not 
the  one  adopted  when  one  of  the  others  was 
more  suitable,  which  has  been  a not  unfrequent 
error  in  both  painting  and  sculpture. 

Now  that  art  has,  in  purely  historical  sub- 
jects, settled  down  into  the  common-sense  pro- 
priety of  representing  the  actors  of  all  events 
in  the  costume  that  they  wore,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  within  how  recent  a period  the  contrary 
was  the  received  opinion  of,  not  only  individuals 
of  refined  taste,  but  of  undoubted  authority  at 
the  time.  In  respect  to  this  subject  tho  Royal 
Academy  Exhibition  of  1771  takes  especial  rank 
by  reason  of  one  picture  it  contained,  namely 
that  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe,  by  West ; for  in 
respect  to  the  question  of  historical  costume 
this  work  formed  a turning-point  and  epoch  in 
English  art,  as  recounted  by  Leslie  in  his  lifo 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  completed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tom  Taylor.  “ Until  this  picture  was 
painted  no  work  had  been  produced  by  a painter 
of  ‘ high  art  ’ which  aimed  at  the  literal  repre- 
sentation of  a contemporary  event.  History  in 
high  art  had  disdained  historical  fact.  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  had  told  the  students  of  the 
time  that  historical  truth  and  local  circum- 
stance were  incompatible  with  the  grand  style.” 
West  has  himself  recorded  in  the  following 
words  the  consternation  with  which  his  unheard 
of  intention  was  received  : — 

“ When  it  was  understood  that  I intended  to 
paint  the  characters  as  they  had  actually 
appeared  on  the  scene,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
called  on  Reynolds  and  asked  his  opinion,  and 
they  both  came  to  my  house  to  dissuade  me 
from  running  so  great  a risk.  Reynolds  began 
a very  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation  on  tho 
state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  country,  and  the 
danger  which  every  innovation  incurred  of  con- 
tempt and  ridicule,  and  concluded  by  urging  me 
earnestly  to  adopt  the  costume  of  antiquity  as 
more  becoming  the  greatness  of  my  subject 
than  the  modem  garb  of  European  warriors. 

I answered  that  the  event  to  be  commemorated 
happened  in  the  year  1758,  in  a region  of  the 
world  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
at  a period  of  time  when  no  warriors  who  wore 
such  costume  existed.  The  subject  I have  to 
represent  is  a great  battle  fought  and  won,  and 
the  same  truth  which  gives  law  to  the  historian 
should  rule  the  painter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts 
of  the  action,  I introduce  fiction,  how  shall  I be 
understood  by  posterity  ? The  classic  dress  is 
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certainly  picturesque ; but  by  using  it  I shall 
lose  in  sentiment  what  I gain  in  external  grace. 

I want  to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  and  the 
people,  and  to  do  this  I must  abide  by  truth.” 
After  this  was  said  they  went  away,  West 
recounts,  and  did  not  return  until  he  had  the 
picture  finished.  Then,  he  says,  Reynolds 
seated  himself  before  the  picture,  examined  it 
with  deep  and  minute  attention  for  half  an 
hour,  when  rising  he  said  to' Drummond,  “ West 
has  conquered.  He  has  treated  the  subject  as 
it  ought  to  be  treated.  I retract  my  objections. 

I foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  only  become 
one  of  the  most  popular,  but  will  occasion  a 
revolution  in  art.” 

The  above  arguments  in  West’s  able  reply  to 
the  objections  of  the  great  Sir  Joshua  will  be 
acknowledged  as  so  just  and  admirable  os  to 
be  well  worthy  of  quotation,  and  the  test  to 
which  he  put  them  in  the  excellent  painting  ho 
produced  in  accordance  with  them,  so  trium- 
phant, that  it  may  be  accepted  that  together 
they  were  of  essential  service  in  putting  the 
question  on  a right  footing,  and  in  causing  that 
change  in  public  taste  which  Sir  Joshua  so 
generously  predicted.  The  event  we  have  been 
recounting  took  place  little  more  than  a century 
ago,  namely,  in  1771. 

Much  later,  however,  than  this  period,  and, 
indeed,  subsequently  to  the  art  competitions  in 
Westminster  Hall  in  1814,  did  the  same  feeling 
descanted  on  by  Sir  Joshua  in  respect  to  cos- 
tume, but  in  this  case  in  reference  to  the  sister 
art  of  sculpture,  still  retain  its  hold ; for  at  that 
time,  not  forty  years  ago,  it  was  seriously 
debated  by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  whether  the  series  of 
statues  now  in  St.  Stephen’s  Hall  in  that  edifice 
should  be  habited  in  the  dresses  of  their  periods 
or  in  classic  costume.  This  doubt  and  discus- 
sion took  place  at  the  time  when  the  first  three 
statues, — Clarendon,  Hampden,  and  Falkland, 
— were  commissioned,  and  even  the  erudite  and 
tasteful  secretary  of  the  Commission,  the  late 
Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  viewed  the  subject  as 
worthy  of  serious  deliberation.  Fortunately, 
however,  common  sense  and  historical  truth 
prevailed,  and  evidently  this  series  of  statues, 
treated  as  they  now  are,  and  which  occupy  the 
pedestals  in  that  hall,  have  far  more  interest 
with  the  public,  and  are  altogether  much  more 
satisfactory,  than  if  they  had  been  habited  in 
Greek  or  Roman  costume  or  even  in  raiment 
and  drapery  more  general  than  their  individual 
and  special  dresses  which  are  suitably  historic. 

With  respect,  however,  to  other  classes  of 
subjects  opinions  may  vary.  The  actual  truthful 
costume  is  now  accepted  as  that  which  is  the 
most  proper  to  subjects  purely  and  solely  of 
history,  and  as  giving  the  most  value  to  their 
representations.  On  such  occasions,  however, 
as  when  the  historic  element  merges  into  the 
poetic  or  religious,  fresh  and  further  thought 
may  be  advisable.  In  these  departments  of  art, 
dignity,  refinement,  grace,  beauty,  and  solemnity 
may  in  their  turn  be  held  as  beyond  all  other 
considerations  essential,  and  the  actual  in  cos- 
tume may  appropriately  be  called  on  to  give 
way  to  them,  which  may  lead  to  the  adoption 
in  its  stead  of  the  classic  or  the  general. 

Classic  costume  is  assuredly  frequently  the 
most  favourable  for  purely  poetic  subjects ; and 
general  costume,  namely,  that  composed  of 
draperies  not  made  up  into  dress,  but  simply 
consisting  of  flat  pieces  of  fabric,  disposed 
around  the  figure  in  simple  folds,  the  most 
agreeable  for  the  larger  portion  of  the  raiment 
of  the  principal  personages  in  religious  art. 
Notwithstanding  the  honest  and  conscientious 
ardour  of  the  so-called  Oriental  school,  the 
majority  of  serious  thinkers  and  lovers  of  art 
will  probably  always  adhere  to  preference  for 
that  style  of  draping  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
which  was  adopted  by  Raffaelle  and  his  school, 
and  for  the  following  reason  in  addition  to 
that  of  the  superior  dignity  of  mien  and 
sentiment  thereby  attained.  The  teachings  of 
the  Bible  are  for  all  countries  and  ages,  in  con- 
formity with  which  accepted  conclusion  it 
appears  most  agreeable  to  adopt  for  the 
costume  in  art-illustrations  of  sacred  writ  such 
a general  character  in  the  robes  of  garment  in 
which  the  actors  in  them  are  represented  as 
should  harmonise  with  the  universal  sentiment 
and  object  of  the  doctrine  with  which  they  are 
associated.  It  seems,  therefore,  open  to  objection 
that  attention  should  be  called  away  from  the 
more  important  objects  of  a work  of  sacred  art 
to  the  lesser  ones  of  the  details  of  dress  by 
their  being  made  notably  peculiar ; for,  if  this 
be  the  case,  surely  it  may  be  acknowledged  that 


more  is  lost  than  gained,  and  that  the  general 
impression  and  mission  of  art  are  thereby 
endangered.  It  may  not  be  denied  that  this 
point  is  one  open  to  discussion,  but  there  seems 
reason  to  believe,  whatever  oscillations  of 
opinion  may  take  place  on  this  subject,  that  it 
will  always  gravitate,  and  mainly  return,  to  the 
conclusion  adopted  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
Italian  school,  as  well  as  by  Flaxman,  Overbeck, 
Eastlake,  and  by  very  far  the  larger  number  of 
those  artists  who  have  treated  subjects  of  this 
class.  Even  in  their  works,  however,  some  por- 
tions of  the  costume  are  of  garments  partly  cut 
and  fashioned,  and  occasionally,  for  instance, 
the  raiment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  has 
sleeves  for  the  arms  ; but  for  the  most  part  the 
vestments  consist  of  simple  and  ample  disposi- 
tions of  draperies  of  fiat  pieces,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  examples,  apparel  for  the  grand 
style,  even  when  made  up  and  fashioned,  should 
be  simple ; and  the  dalmatic  robe  may  be  men- 
tioned as  one  of  those  to  which  no  exception 
can  be  taken. 

In  the  sister  art  the  series  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  by  Thorwaldsen,  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  appreciating  the  fine  effect  of  adopt- 
ing this  general  style  of  drapery  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  sacred  subjects.  In  this  case, 
possibly,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with  some 
disadvantage  to  the  noble  statue  of  our  Lord, 
the  especial  studies  of  the  great  sculptor  has 
led  him  to  make  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
work  possibly  somewhat  too  Greek ; but  at  any 
rate  we  must  feel  that  no  precise  Oriental 
costume  of  Palestine  would  have  produced  so 
dignified  an  effect  as  the  grand  and  simple 
drapery  selected  by  the  Danish  artist. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  selected  occasionally 
much  that  was  classic  in  the  costume  of  his 
female  portraits,  especially  when  they  are 
introduced  in  compositions  of  full-length  figures ; 
but  he  also  often  adopted  what  we  have  called 
general  costume,  as  in  his  grand  picture  of  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  in  which  may  be 
traced  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the 
draped  Sybils  of  Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  without  his  having  seen  which  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  the  above-mentioned  noble 
composition  would  have  ever  been  conceived. 
In  this  eminent  work  pure  portraiture  and  even 
history  gave  way  to  a grand  poetic  vision,  and 
thus  the  treatment  of  the  accessories  was 
judicious  and  truly  in  accordance  with  the  best 
principles  of  art. 

In  respect,  however,  to  definite  and  distinct 
portraiture  of  a purely  historio  nature,  it  is  for- 
tunate that  we  need  scarcely  be  under  the 
apprehension  that  our  royal  personages  or 
warriors  will  now  be  garbed  in  the  dress  of  a 
Roman  centurion  like  the  figure  of  James  II. 
by  Grinling  Gibbons,  behind  Whitehall,  although 
still  occasionally  too  classic  a form  of  drapery 
may  be  said  to  have  been  adopted  in  some  more 
modern  examples  of  portrait  statues.  In  the 
case,  however,  of  busts  it  appears  to  be  still  a 
moot  point  whether  the  practice  of  Chantrey 
and  Behnes  in  their  modified  and  artificial 
style  of  drapery  is  to  hold  its  ground  against 
the  more  actual  coat  and  neckcloth.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  well  that  this  variety  of  treatment 
may  continue  for  the  present,  and  until  our 
male  costume  is  altered  for  the  better,  when 
there  would  appear  but  little  excuse  for  the 
prevalence  of  a mode  of  draping  portrait  busts 
which  cannot  be  supported  as  historical,  and, 
therefore,  renders  them  less  valuable  as  records 
of  the  person  and  his  time.  Nevertheless,  no 
doubt  the  subject  is  open  to  the  comment  that 
the  abstract  nature  of  sculpture,  in  seeking  so 
much  to  represent  especially  the  mental  quality 
of  the  original,  removes  it  in  degree  from  the 
rigid  criticism  in  this  respect  that  might  attach 
to  a picture.  Whatever,  however,  may  be  said 
against  draping  portrait  statues  in  dresses  that 
the  subjects  did  not  wear,  we  cannot  but  view 
with  admiration  the  magnificent  Lorenzo  of  the 
tombs  of  the  Medici  family  in  Florence,  which 
is  in  Roman  costume,  and  also  the  statue  of  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  in 
which  the  idea  of  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  to 
represent  him  as  an  intellectual  Hercules,  re- 
minding us  of  him  carved  by  the  chisel  of  Glycon. 
It  is  true  that  he  is  not  represented  so  nude  as 
the  statue  of  the  first  Napoleon  now  in  Apsley 
House,  but,  nevertheless,  the  drapery  is  so 
loosely  and  classically  arranged,  that  much  of 
the  body  is  left  exposed.  In  the  sister  art  of 
painting  evidently  no  such  treatment  of  a por- 
trait of  the  lexicographer  and  essayist  would  be 
tolerated  now,  although  we  must  acknowledge 
that  the  cathedral  would  be  deprived  of  one  of 
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its  finest  works  of  sculpture  were  it  without  this 
fine  statue. 

We  may,  indeed,  trace  in  the  course  of  a 
discussion  such  as  the  above,  that  it  is  unsuit- 
able to  attempt  to  set  up,  on  questions  of  fine 
art,  too  hard  and  fast  rules,  which  should 
rather,  on  the  other  hand,  be  liberally  elastic. 
Still,  some  that  are  general  appear  salutary  for 
our  guidance,  and  among  these,  in  respect  to 
costume  in  both  painting  and  sculpture,  that 
the  adoption  of  Actual  costume  in  portrait  and 
historic  subjects, — of  that  which  is  Classic  in 
those  which  are  poetic, — and  of  that  kind  which 
we  have  entitled  General,  in  those  of  sacred  art, 
is  a practice  which  will  usually  meet  with  the 
approbation  and  support  of  those  lovers  of  art 
who  give  most  consideration  to  the  subject. 


PASSAGES  IN  AN  UNSUCCESSFUL 
CAREER. 

IV. — MY  FIRST  LITERARY  ADVENTURE. 

In  one  of  the  strongest  Presidential  addresses 
ever  delivered  within  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  late  Mr. 
Street  recommended  the  younger  members  of 
that  body  to  address  themselves  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  literary  faculty.  Nothing,  he  said, 
would  so  much  help  them  to  a first  footing  on 
the  ladder  that  leads  to  success.  He  spoke  with 
authority,  for  ho  was  himself  almost  as  dis- 
tinguished for  his  literary  as  for  his  artistic 
attainments,  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Institute, 
the  highest  honour  in  its  gift,  was  awarded  him 
expressly  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  both 
arts.  As  a writer  he  possessed  an  irresistible 
power,  and  carried  his  readers  along  as  with  the 
impulsive  force  of  a mountain  torrent.  It  is 
probable  that  his  name  will  be  remembered  by 
his  writings  as  long  as  by  the  buildings  he 
erected ; indeed,  it  is  conceivable  that,  with  the 
comparatively  short  lives  of  modern  buildings, 
swept  away,  as  they  are,  to  make  room  for 
“improvements”  of  all  sorts, — and  liable,  as 
they  now-a-days  are,  to  new  and  special  modes 
of  swift  destruction, — that  his  literary  achieve- 
ments, “ more  durable  than  brass,”  will  outlast 
all  the  other  memorials  of  his  genius. 

But,  while  heartily  agreeing  with  him  as 
to  the  desirably  of  cultivating  the  literary 
art,  I should  be  disposed  to  recommend  it 
upon  other  grounds  than  as  being  conducive  to 
professional  success.  In  spite  of  some  con- 
spicuous exceptions,  successful  architects  are  not, 
as  a rule,  authors ; and,  conversely,  successful 
authors  are  seldom  prosperous  architects.  Mr. 
Street  was  able  to  pose  as  an  example  of 
success  in  both  kinds ; but  we  are  not  always 
the  best  judges  of  the  forces  which  have  placed 
us  where  we  find  ourselves,  and  he  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  quite  as  eminent  as  an 
architect  if  he  had  never  written  about  the  art 
at  all.  This  is  an  age  of  specialists,  and  an 
architect  runs  considerable  risk  in  cultivating 
too  seriously  any  of  the  subsidiary  arts.  We 
have  in  recent  years  seen  instances  of  architects 
who  failed  to  obtain  due  recognition  of  their 
abilities  as  such  because  they  had  publicly 
identified  themselves  with  painting,  and  it  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  the  reputation  of  a 
litterateur  would  not  operate  against,  rather  than 
in  favour  of,  the  professional  prospects  of  any 
architect.  Mr.  Ruskin  has  levelled  bitter 
reproaches  against  a public  who  still  persist  in 
looking  upon  him  as  an  amateur  artist  becauso 
of  his  splendid  success  in  another  field,  as  if  one 
could  not  be  ambidexterous.  It  is,  therefore,  I 
think,  safe  to  advise  the  student  who  may  have 
a literary  turn  not  to  burden  himself  with  works 
which  are  calculated  to  absorb  a disproportionate 
amount  of  his  time  and  energies,  and  draw  him 
off  from  the  real  aim  and  purpose  of  his  life. 
Prolonged  and  elaborate  inquiries  into  subjects 
which  are  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
practice  of  art,  and,  if  his  studies  take  a bio- 
graphical bias,  such  exhaustive  and  compre- 
hensive themes  as,  let  us  say,  “ The  Lives  of 
the  Speculating  Builders,”  may  well  be  left  to 
those  who  have  leisure  for  such  enterprises. 

The  world  reads  books  less  and  less,  and 
magazine  articles  more  and  more,  and  the 
student  will  find  in  exercises  of  this  character, 
which  can  be  taken  up  in  the  intervals  of 
business  and  laid  aside  in  the  presence  of  more 
important  concerns,  ample  scope  for  the 
utmost  nicety  of  literary  workmanship. 

One  strong  recommendation  of  this  form  of 
literary  employment  is  that  it  is  fairly  remune- 
rative. It  takes  a good  many  short  essays  to 
make  a book,  and  then  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
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publish  a book, — without  a risk  that  all  cannot 
afford, — as  it  is  to  write  one.  Moreover  the 
book  may  be  still-born,  whereas  a periodical 
provides  yon  at  once  with  a circle  of  readers 
and  brings  your  work- under  thousands  of  eyes, 
you  obtain  a hearing;  and,  if  your  work  be 
worth  anything,  it  stands  a chance  of  being 
gathered  up  into  a book  hereafter,  and,  if  it  is 
worthless,  it  secures  a decent  passage  to 
oblivion  without  the  shame  of  an  open  failure. 

There  are  times  when  the  pursuit  of  literature 
is  almost  the  only  reasonable  solace  within  our 
reach.  “Mr.  Esmond,”  you  will  remember,  in 
his  love  troubles,  “ wrote  a deal  of  prose  and 
verse.”  When  displeased  with  the  conduct  of 
“ Miss  Beatrix,  he  would  compose  a satire,  in 
which  he  relieved  his  mind.  When  smarting 
under  the  faithlessness  of  women,  he  dashed  off 
a copy  of  verses,  in  which  he  held  the  whole 
sex  up  to  scorn.”  This  is  a true  touch  of 
nature,  and  I recommend  the  prescription  to 
every  perplexed  and  dispirited  artist. 

Apart  from  the  solace  which  literary  practice 
affords, — and  this  cannot  be  over-estimated, — it 
really  forms  a valuable  aid  to  the  architect  in 
his  proper  employment ; for  in  the  conception 
and  execution  of  good  literary  work  there  is 
something  not  altogether  alien  from  his  own. 
There  is  the  general  scheme,  or  ground-plan, 
the  adjustment  of  the  ensemble,  proportion, 
variety,  light  and  shade,  and  that  elaboration 
and  finish  of  the  details  which  gives  to  the 
whole  what  we  mean  by  “style.” 

The  qualities  of  first-rate  literary  work  arc 
only  really  known  to  those  who  have  tried  to 
attain  excellence  therein,  and  it  is  something  if 
the  attempt  lead  one  to  appreciate  and  enjoy 
the  more  the  innumerable  charms, — the  force, 
the  fluency,  the  easy  grace,  the  varied  style, 
and  the  grand  organ  roll  of  melodious  diction 
which  inform  the  masterpieces  of  our  great 
English  writers.  The  labour  expended  in 
acquiring  facility  of  expression  will  be  its 
own  reward  in  lightening  many  an  otherwise 
irksome  task ; and  if  the  young  architect  can- 
not scatter  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  over  the 
prosaic  pages  of  his  specifications,  he  can 
with  less  effort  make  them  perspicuous  and 
intelligible, — qualities  which  such  documents 
do  not  always  possess. 

Some  years  ago  a gentleman,  well  known 
in  literary  and  artistic  circles,  but  hitherto 
unknown  to  me,  when  engaged  in  organising 
an  artistic  journal,  wrote  to  me  for  a series 
of  articles  on  stained  glass.  He  knew  me 
by  repute  as  an  architect,  and  assumed  that 
I knew  enough  about  stained  glass  to  supply 
him  with  half  a dozen  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. I replied  that  I was  gratified  by  his 
request,  but  that  I knew  no  more  about  stained 

glass  “than  my  even  Christian”;  that  W 

did  know  all  about  it,  and  had,  moreover,  the 
pen  of  a ready  writer, — which  I had  not.  My 
correspondent  replied  that  he  would  get  the 

stained-glass  articles  from  W , and  that  he 

would  thank  me  to  supply  a series  on  “ Eques- 
trian Statues.”  This  was  too  much.  I answered 
that  whereas  I did  know  a little  about  glass,  I 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  equestrian  statues ; 
that  if  I must  write  at  all,  I should  prefer  to 
treat  of  something  about  which  I knew  a little 
rather  than  of  what  I knew  nothing.  Where- 
upon he  asked  me  to  take  up  any  subject  which 
I felt  most  competent  to  handle. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  medical  student 
who  appeared  before  the  examiner  for  the  fifth 
time  ? “ Really,”  said  that  functionary,  “ I 

seem  to  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  selecting 
subjects  for  your  examination.  Pray  tell  me 
what  you  are  best  ‘ up  ’ in,  and  we  will  try 
that.”  “Sirr,”  replied  the  young  man,  “ I’m 
sorry  to  say  that  I feel  aqually  onable  to  ansiver 
that  question  also  ” / 

And  his  case  was,  in  a measure,  my  own. 
However,  I thought  the  matter  over,  and  after 
some  delay  succeeded  in  producing  that  series 
of  papers  which  the  intelligent  reader  no  doubt 
perused  at  the  time  with  all  the  attention  they 
deserved.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  writing  of 
them  was  a source  of  much  pleasure,  for  the 
occasion  compelled  me  to  look  into  some  old 
books  long  forgotten,  and  to  read  some  new  ones 
which  I should  not  else  have  opened ; and  as  an 
incidental  advantage  the  employment  led  to 
collateral  lines  of  inquiry  and  suggested  sub- 
jects for  future  papers,  in  short,  so  interesting, 
and,  indeed,  fascinating,  did  the  occupation  thus 
accidentally  commenced  become,  that  from  that 
day  to  this  my  hand  has  been  seldom  absent 
long  together  from  one  or  another  of  the  artistic 
periodicals. 


And  now  I can  fancy  that  I hear  the  querulous 
reader  exclaim,  “This  is  some  impostor  who 
wishes,  under  cover  of  a misleading  and  menda- 
cious title,  to  parade  his  cleverness  and  versa- 
tility, and,  bewailing,  hypocritically,  his  hard 
lot,  to  take  credit  for  an  unbroken  series  of 
successes.” 

Success,  my  irate  friend,  is  relative.  II  y a 
des  ddgrds.  The  merchant  who  amasses  a 
fortune ; — the  artist  who  decorates  his  name 
with  a coveted  alphabetical  addition ; — the 
actor  who  is  nightly  greeted  with  the  plaudits 
of  intelligent  audiences ; — the  preacher  whose 
exhortation  rings  like  a trumpet  call  through 
the  land  ; — these,  in  their  several  spheres,  are 
all  successful  men. . 

It  is  true  that  I have  not  as  yet  sought  the 
hospitality  of  the  workhouse,  nor  have  my 
children  been  seen  begging  their  bread.  But 
if  a life  of  strenuous  effort  is  rewarded  with 
neither  fame  nor  fortune,  neither  empty  praise 
nor  solid  pudding, — if  it  be  my  lot  to 
“Live  forgotten  and  die  forlorn,” — 
then,  in  spite  of  having  earned  a bare  subsist- 
ence, I must  be  written  down  a failure ; and 
my  epitaph  should  run  in  the  simple  but  touch- 
ing words  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Tapley  (who  was 
himself  in  a manner  related  to  my  profession)  : 

“ Here  lies  a man  as  might  hnve’eome  out  strong, 

But  it  was  denied  him.'* 


LOCKS  AND  KEYS. 

The  session  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
closed  on  Thursday,  when  Col.  Fox  Rivers  gave 
a viva-voce  description  of  a wondrous  collection 
of  locks  and  keys  of  all  ages  and  from  all 
countries,  which  occupied  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  whilst  the  walls  were  covered  with 
drawings  illustrative  of  the  principle  on  which 
the  locks  themselves  were  constructed,  and  the 
keys  used  to  open  them.  Without  following 
Col.  Fox  Rivers’s  vivid  description,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued  to  the  public,  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  the  growth  of  these  door-fastenings 
and  treasure-keepers.  The  inventive  Chinese 
had  almost  constructed  a Bramah  lock,  when 
Egypt  herself  was  young,  and  the  keys  found 
in  our  tumuli  and  tombs  show  how  much 
ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  these  supposed  safeguards  in  all 
ages.  The  rude  savage  was  contented,  in 
all  probability,  with  a combination  of  knots, 
and,  indeed,  Capt.  Galton,  in  his  “ Art  of 
Travel,”  laments  the  want  of  some  form  of 
knot  which  would,  whilst  holding  tight  the 
stores,  show  whether  they  had  been  tampered 
with  or  not,  — thus  asking  for  a Chubb’s 
detector  lock  of  sinew  or  string  in  the 
bush  or  the  desert";  but  such  a series  of  knots 
does  exist,  and  possibly  a native  guide  or  atten- 
dant would  fail  to  untie  the  famous  knot  which 
so  puzzles  ingenious  monkeys.  Alexander 
found  it  easier  to  cut  than  untie  the  famous 
Gordian  knot,  and  many  primitive  locks  in  use, 
even  in  the  British  isles,  depend  on  a combina- 
tion of  string  and  wood,  which  suffice  to  keep 
out  cattle,  if  not  burglars.  It  is  to  guard  against 
the  latter  that  modern  ingenuity  has  been  so 
freely  expended,  and  it  would  appear  really  as 
if  the  latest  Yale  lock  was  only  a modification 
of  the  well-known  Egyptian  model  of  some 
thousand  years  ago,  and  there  are  in  existence 
examples  of  locks  on  the  Egyptian  model  which 
have  survived,  and  are  found  to  answer  their 
purpose  even  at  the  present  time,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  with  a slight  modification 
this  could  be  used  with  advantage  to  “ lock  ” 
pictures  on  gallery-walls,  so  that  they  could  be 
removed  in  case  of  fire  easily  and  rapidly.  This 
lock  was  obviously  invented  to  secure  a bar  of 
some  size,  and  has  since  been  used  on  a much 
smaller  scale. 

Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  locks  which  have  come  down  to  us  are 
padlocks  and  fetter-locks,  some,  apparently,  only 
adapted  to  fasten  the  girdle  of  a lady,  whilst 
others  are  ponderous  enough  for  the  heaviest 
chest.  Examples  of  these  are  in  every 
museum  of  importance.  They  have  been  found 
in  London,  in  Colchester,  and  in  Silchester,  as 
well  as  in  many  other  Roman  sites  in  England. 
Some  of  these  might  bo  copied  with  advantage 
by  our  metal-workers  at  a time  when  cheapness 
of  production  is  not  the  rule,  as  at  Willenhall, 
where  good  locks  can  be  made  and  sold  at  a 
profit  at  a few  half-pence  a dozen.  When  some 
of  the  examples  shown  by  Colonel  Fox  Rivers 
come  to  be  more  generally  known  it  is  possible 


that  there  may  be  some  principle  which  even 
our  acute  lock- makers  have  failed  to  discover. 
It  is  well  known  that  Bramah  believed  his 
famous  lock  to  bo  unpickable,  because  he 
could  not  pick  it  himself,  and  this  has 
been  the  case  with  other  inventors,  though, 
perhaps,  the  triumph  of  Hobbes  in  1851  in 
proving  that  the  champion  lock  was  pickable 
excited  the  most  attention  ; but  we  shall 
not,  in  our  desire  for  small  keys,  imitate  the 
lock  which  required  a species  of  sickle  to  open 
it,  for  this  key  has  to  be  carried  over  the 
shoulder  like  the  Egyptian  keys  which  are  men- 
tioned in  Isaiah  and  figured  in  the  great  temple 
of  Karnac,  is  in  use  at  the  present  day.  These 
sicklelike  keys  could  only  be  used  to  move  a 
bolt  on  a large  gate,  and  when,  as  in  many 
modern  instances,  the  bar  was  hung  in  an  iron 
frame  and  suspended  in  the  centre  by  a chain,  a 
smaller  key  was  required  to  open  it,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  those  ring  keys  described  by 
Tacitus,  and  which  answered  the  purpose  of  a 
signet  ring  as  well  as  a key.  Many  of  the 
wards  of  these  Roman  keys  are  so  much  like 
the  ordinary  flat  or  French  latch-key  in  common 
use  a generation  ago  as  to  suggest  a doubt 
as  to  their  antiquity.  The  curious  implements 
found  in  Anglo-Saxon  graves,  and  which  aro 
supposed  to  bo  keys  from  their  being  fastened 
together  by  a ring  and  slung  at  the  girdle,  are, 
as  a rule,  but  rude  pieces  of  bronze  without  a 
pretence  to  the  formation  of  a ward,  and  in  this 
particular  only  do  they  resemble  the  keys  of 
the  Yale  locks  of  to-day.  They  could  only  be 
used  to  raise  the  rudest  form  of  latch. 

Amongst  the  locks  which  seem  to  have  been 
most  popular,  and  which  are  indeed  the  most 
curious,  are  what  are  known  as  “puzzle  locks.” 
They  are  found  in  the  shape  of  a bird,  as  in 
India.  They  are  hidden  in  the  interlaced  bolt- 
and-belt  ornamentation  of  an  Elizabethan  linen- 
chest,  or  in  the  form  of  a “letter”  lock,  and 
then  they  are  independent  of  a key.  The 
former  depend  on  a secret  spring  moving  the 
escutcheon ; the  latter,  on  a certain  combination 
of  words,  which  require  to  be  remembered 
accurately  by  the  person  using  the  lock  or  it 
becomes  useless  to  him.  Some  of  the  more 
modern  letter-locks  are  very  ingenious, — in  fact, 
more  ingenious  than  secure.  A couple  of 
centuries  ago  they  were  far  more  popular  than 
they  are  now,  and  in  the  time  of  our  grand- 
fathers, and  even  later,  these  secret  springs  and 
hidden  mechanism  were  freely  used  by  the 
novelists  of  the  Mrs.  Radcliffe  school.  They 
are  immortalised  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s 
play  of  the  “ Noble  Gentleman,”  where  we 
find, — 

“ A cap  case  for  your  linen  and  yonr  plate. 

With  a strange  lock  that  opens  with  A M E N.” 

It  is  a somewhat  singular  circumstance  that 
the  best  of  our  modern  safes  have  locks  which 
closely  follow  the  secret  apparatus  described 
by  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  in  his  “ Century  of 
Inventions.”  He  describes  a little  key,  not 
weighing  more  than  a shilling,  which  shall  be 
capable  and  strong  enough  to  bolt  and  unbolt 
“ round  about  a great  chest,  an  hundred  bolts, 
through  fifty  staples,  two  in  each,  -with  a direct 
contrary  motion,  and  as  many  more  from  both 
sides  and  ends,  and  at  the  same  time  shall 
fasten  it  to  the  place  beyond  man’s  natural 
strength  to  take  it  away.”  He  also  describes 
a curious  escutcheon,  and  it  was  for  the  inven- 
tion of  a “ secret  apparatus”  of  this  kind  that 
the  Society  of  Arts  awarded  one  of  their  first 
premiums  to  Mr.  Marshall,  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  their  Transactions,  in  1784. 

That  there  were  warded  koys  and  locks  from 
Roman  times  is  indisputable,  and  they  were 
excellently  made  by  the  early  English  metal- 
workers. No  one  suspected  their  weakness 
until  a century  ago,  and  then  their  unreliability 
was  proved  by  the  easiness  with  which  they 
were  picked  by  the  simplest  novice  in  house- 
breaking. In  vain  were  back-springs  invented, 
and  French  tumbler  locks  introduced.  A simple 
piece  of  twisted  steel  sufficed  to  open  them  all. 
The  ponderous  wooden  and  iron  contrivances 
which  had  been  trusted  as  locks  should  be  trusted 
if  they  are  reliable,  were  found  to  be  of  little 
worth.  The  tumbler  locks  of  Barron  and  of 
Bramah,  patented  as  far  back  as  1778  and 
1784  respectively,  head  a long  list  of  inventors 
of  many  tumbler  and  wheel  locks.  There  have 
been  locks  with  master-keys  invented,  and 
changeable  key-locks  invented  for  doors  of 
safes,  and  other  receptacles  for  valuables. 
These  hardly  came  within  the  cognisance  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  They  belong  rather 
to  the  domain  of  the  mechanical  engineer. 
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Many  of  the  latter  are  nearly  perfect  speci- 
mens of  simplicity  and  security,  with  keys  which, 
if  not  so  light  as  those  mentioned  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  arc  at  least  sufficiently 
portable  to  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat-pocket. 
There  are  specimens  of  many  of  these  ancient 
locks  in  South  Kensington,  and  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  keys  remarkable  for  beauty  of 
design  as  well  as  workmanship ; showing,  if 
another  instance  were  needed,  how  well  beauty 
can  be  combined  with  utility. 


THE  PLANNING  OF  HOSPITALS. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Robins’s  paper*  on  this  subject  at  the 
Parkes  Museum,  on  the  28th  inst., 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  F.  .T.  Mouat,  of  the  Local 
Government  Board)  said  that  before  proposing 
a well-earned  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for 
his  admirable  paper,  he  hoped  the  meeting 
would  be  favoured  with  observations  from  some 
of  the  audience,  amongst  whom  he  saw  several 
gentlemen  who  were  well  qualified  to  speak  on 
the  subject. 

Dr.  G.  V.  Poore  said  he  desired  to  make  a few 
remarks  upon  Mr.  Robins’s  very  excellent  paper, 
which  seemed  to  be  a most  valuable  one,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  how  an  architect  was  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  the  building  of  a 
hospital  was  a very  grave  responsibility,  and 
that  if  the  plan  of  a hospital  was  not  thoroughly 
well  considered,  what  was  meant  for  a blessing 
might  turn  out  to  be  a curse.  Now,  there  were 
certain  things  insisted  upon  by  the  constructors 
of  modern  hospitals  as  to  the  necessity  of  which 
he  (the  speaker)  was  to  a great  extent  a dis- 
believer. Mr.  Robins  had  described  tho  Fried- 
richshain  Hospital  at  Berlin  as  a one-storied 
pavilion  hospital,  but  it  was  perfectly  certain 
that  in  a great  city  like  London,  where  land  was 
sold  by  the  square  inch,  one-storied  pavilion 
hospitals  were  out  of  the  question.  Nor  did  he 
think  that  they  were  necessary.  Certainly  they 
presented  great  inconveniences,  for  the  enor- 
mous areas  which  they  occupied  (where  they 
were  of  any  size)  greatly  increased  the  trouble 
and  difficulty  of  administration.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  at  Balti- 
more, which  was  built  to  accommodate  400 
patients,  but  which  occupied  a site  of  about 
the  samo  area  as  the  Horticultural  Gardens 
at  Kensington.  A patient  lying  (say)  at 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  for  whom  a chop 
had  been  ordered,  would  have  to  wait  for  it 
until  it  could  be  brought  (say)  from  the  South 
Kensington  Railway  Station.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  say  that  in  hospitals  covering  such  largo 
tracts  of  ground  tramways,  speaking  tubes, 
electric  bells,  and  all  other  appliances  for 
saving  time  and  labour,  were  introduced ; such 
appliances  were  apt  to  get  out  of  order,  and 
that,  very  often,  at  most  critical  and  incon- 
venient times.  For  this  and  other  reasons, 
then,  he  was  perhaps  somewhat  heretical  in 
some  of  his  opinions  as  to  modern  hospital 
planning.  He  did  not  speak  without  having 
given  some  attention  to  the  subject,  for  he  had 
made  a plan  for  the  re-building  of  University 
College  Hospital  on  its  present  site  which  had 
met  with  Mr.  Waterhouse's  approval.  That  plan 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  In  that  plan 
he  had  endeavoured  to  carry  out  what  was,  he 
felt  sure,  a very  great  and  important  principle 
in  hospital  planning,  viz.,  that  it  should  not  be 
possible  in  a hospital  for  any  person  to  pass 
from  one  ward  to  another,  or  from  one  story  to 
another,  without  going  into  what  was,  prac- 
tically, the  open  air.  In  other  words,  he  would 
make  the  staircases  and  corridors  of  communi- 
cation open  to  the  air  on  each  side.  A hospital 
should  not  be  considered  as  one  large  house,  but 
rather  as  a series  of  houses,  which  the  doctor 
should  visit  in  turn  just  as  he  would  go  from 
house  to  house  in  a village,  passing  into  the  open 
air  in  going  from  one  to  another,  and  being 
clothed  for  out-door  walking  according  to  the 
weather.  The  great  defect  in  many  of  the 
costliest  of  the  pavilion  hospitals  was  that  the 
staircases  were  in  the  pavilions  themselves. 
That  was  a vital  error.  Where  the  staircases 
were  in  the  pavilions  it  was  quite  possible 
for  a disease  germ  to  pass  up  or  down 
the  staircase  and  along  the  corridor  from 
one  ward  to  another.  But  not  only  were  stair- 
cases placed  in  the  heels  of  the  pavilions, 
but  lifts  going  from  floor  to  floor  were  some- 
times placed  there,  with  what  probable  result 


• See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  875. 


in  case  of  infectious  disease  medical  men  would 
know.  When  he  went  over  a large  pavilion 
hospital  some  time  ago,  in  company  with  one 
of  the  medical  men  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution, ho  put  his  head  inside  the  shaft  of  one 
of  the  lifts  which  were  to  be  found  there.  His 
friend  quickly  and  energetically  warned  him 
against  what  he  was  doing  by  calling  out : 

“ Take  care  ! Take  care ! There  is  a case  of 
scarlet  fever  upstairs ! ” That  showed  what 
his  friend  thought  of  the  arrangement.  A great 
evil  in  many  modern  hospitals  was  that  very 
much  money  was  spent,  and  a great  deal  of 
space  was  given,  where  both  money  and  space 
might  be  saved.  Because  ample  cubic  capacity 
and  floor  space  were  essentials  (though  within 
well-defined  limits)  in  the  wards  themselves,  it 
was  not  therefore  necessary  to  have  every 
little  office  and  adjunct  planned  on  the  scale  of 
a palace.  Some  people  had  held  up  the  Hospital 
Menilmontant  as  an  example  for  imitation. 
There  the  patients  looked  out  of  their  wards  on 
to  15  acres  of  garden  ground.  Much  good  might 
it  do  them  ! It  should  be  remembered  that  fresh 
air,  to  do  the  patients  in  a hospital  any  good, 
must  be  on  the  inside  of  the  panes  of  glass.  In  the 
same  hospital  the  corridors  and  staircases  were 
needlessly  wide  and  too  numerous.  In  the  new 
Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  too,  the  width  of  the 
staircases  and  corridors  was  somewhat  exces- 
sive. Another  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call 
attention  was  that  in  many  modem  hospitals 
the  ward  kitchens,  water-closets,  and  other 
offices  were  a great  deal  too  large.  Ward- 
kitchens  were  sometimes  made  ridiculously 
large, — big  enough  to  roast  a baron  of  beef. 
What  was  wanted  was  merely  convenience  for 
making  such  things  as  a little  beef-tea  or  for 
cooking  a chop,  and  in  these  days  a gas-jet 
would  answer  all  purposes.  The  water-closets 
at  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  were  enormously  big. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  there  was  a limit 
to  the  advantages  of  spaciousness,  for  where 
height  and  area  were  in  excess  not  only  was  the 
initial  cost  of  the  building  increased,  but  the 
cost  of  maintenance  and  the  difficulty  of  venti- 
lation were  increased  also.  In  his  (the  speaker’s) 
plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  University 
College  Hospital,  tho  kitchen,  the  dead-house, 
the  post-mortem  and  lecturing  rooms,  and,  in 
short,  everything  that  was  likely  to  smell, 
was  placed  on  the  top  story  of  the  building. 
That  had  not  been  done  anywhere  else,  he 
believed.  [The  Chairman  : It  has  been  done  in 
America.]  At  any  rate,  it  had  not  been  done 
anywhere  in  this  country.  Ho  understood  that 
at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  the  dissecting- 
room  was  on  the  top  story,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ment was  very  satisfactory.  Obviously  that  was 
the  proper  situation  for  such  places,  for  at  the 
top  of  a building  there  was  a great  deal  more 
light  and  air  than  could  be  obtained  down-stairs. 
As  to  ventilation,  he  thought  there  was  no  doubt 
that  in  this  country,  where  the  climate  was 
mild,  natural  ventilation  was  the  best.  Where 
there  was  an  elaborate  system  of  ventilation  by 
flues,  who  was  to  see  that  the  flues  were  kept 
clean  ? He  believed  that  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital  at  Baltimore  there  were  many  miles 
of  ventilating  pipes,  while  in  the  new  Infirmary 
at  Edinburgh  there  was  a long  extent  of  extract- 
ing pipes.  The  action  of  these  extracting- 
shafts  was,  no  doubt,  perfect  in  theory,  but  did 
any  one  ever  know  a chimney  that  did  not  smoke 
at  times  ? Was  it  not  possible  that  these 
extracting-shafts  would  sometimes  be  found 
acting  as  inlets  ? Aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  that  collected  in  such  extracting-shafts, 
he  should  not  like  to  be  lying  in  a bed  near  such 
a shaft  when  it  began  to  “ smoke,” — i.e.,  to 
serve  as  an  inlet. 

Dr.  Steele  said  he  felt  very  diffident  in  saying 
anything  on  the  subject,  seeing  what  had  been 
done  and  said  by  the  chairman,  Captain  Galton, 
and  Mr.  Robins ; but  he  was  afraid  he  must 
confess  himself,  with  Dr.  Poore,  the  holder  of 
somewhat  heretical  opinions  as  to  hospital  con- 
struction. His  experience  disposed  him  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  the  old-fashioned  quadrangular 
planning  of  hospital  buildings,  as  against  the 
pavilion  system,  which  was  an  importation  from 
abroad,  having  been  in  existence  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  and  other  Continental  cities,  long 
before  it  was  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
his  opinion  the  quadrangular  form  of  plan  for 
hospital  buildings  made  the  administration 
much  easier  ; it  facilitated  ventilation,  afforded 
pleasanter  outlooks  to  the  patients,  and  it  was 
better  adapted  to  clinical  and  scholastic  purposes 
than  the  pavilion  style  of  building.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  pavilion  ward  as  a ward,  but  he 


objected  to  taking  a number  of  those  wards  and 
arranging  them  side  by  side  on  the  pavilion 
principle.  In  the  case  of  the  Herbert  Hospital 
the  blocks  of  wards  were  about  100  ft.  distant 
from  each  other,  and  were  connected  by 
corridors ; being  three-storied  buildings,  the 
spaces  between  them  must  be,  to  a certain 
extent,  filled  with  stagnant  air.  What  arrange- 
ment could  be  more  miserable  for  tho  patients 
than  the  pavilion  principle  of  planning,  whereby 
the  patients  in  one  block  could  only  look  out 
towards  the  patients  in  another  block  ? Again, 
in  a la^ge  hospital  planned  on  the  pavilion 
principle  the  distance  from  one  extremity  of 
the  building  to  another  was  often  excessive ; in 
the  case  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  it  amounted  to 
a quarter  of  a mile  or  more.  How,  under  such  a 
condition,  was  it  possible  for  any  one  person  to 
exercise  any  proper  supervision  over  the  build- 
ing? For  these  reasons  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  quadrangular  form  of  planning  for  hos- 
pitals, the  buildings  being  arranged  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  or.  more  nearly,  in  the  form  adopted 
at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  in  the  City  of 
London.  The  blocks  of  this  hospital  were 
arranged  on  the  four  sides  of  a quadrangle,  but 
were  disconnected  at  the  angles,  leaving  plenty 
of  space  for  the  circulation  of  air  all  round  each 
block.  In  his  experience  there  was  no  hospital 
better  adapted  for  clinical  or  scholastic  pur- 
poses, or  more  easy  of  supervision,  than  St. 
Bartholomew’s.  Although,  as  he  had  said,  ho 
had  no  objection  to  a pavilion  ward  as  a hospital 
ward,  it  was  very  difficult  in  crowded  towns  and 
cities  to  obtain  adequate  space  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  a number  of  wards  on  what  was  known 
as  tho  pavilion  system  of  planning.  As  re- 
garded private  or  civil  hospitals,  supported  to  a 
large  extent  by  voluntary  contributions,  the 
cost  of  land  would  often  bo  a bar  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  pavilion  system  at  the  outset ; while 
as  to  Government  and  parochial  hospitals,  their 
cost  would  be  unduly  augmented.  To  take  the 
case  of  a voluntary  hospital  about  to  be  esta- 
blished in  some  locality  where  its  need  had 
been  felt.  The  committee  looked  out  for  a site  ; 
very  likely  that  site  would  bo  covered  with 
house-property  of  a poor  character,  and  in  a 
very  thickly-populated  locality, — for  it  was  of 
no  use  to  build  hospitals  except  in  tho  midst  of 
the  people  for  whoso  benefit  they  were  in- 
tended. The  site  having  been  cleared,  upon 
a portion  of  it  a building  was  put  up  to 
contain  fifty  or  100  beds,  and  possibly  the 
building  would  be  rectilinear  in  form,  and 
three  or  four  stories  high.  In  tho  course  of  a 
few  years  the  growth  of  tho  community  and  an 
increase  of  means  might  render  an  enlargement 
of  the  institution  not  only  desirable,  but  neces- 
sary ; such  enlargement  could  then  be  effected 
by  building  another  block  either  facing  the  first 
block,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  site,  or  at 
right  angles  to  it.  Successive  enlargements 
might  follow,  each  one  taking  the  shape  of  a 
separate  block,  until  the  quadrangle  was 
enclosed  on  all  sides,  the  corners,  however, 
being  left  free,  as  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  It 
was  too  often  the  case  that  when  hospitals 
planned  on  the  rectilinear  system  had  to  be  en- 
larged, such  enlargement  could  only  be  effected 
by  putting  on  cross  pieces  either  at  tho  ends 
or  the  centre  of  the  building,  making  it  take 
the  shape  of  the  letter  T or  H-  Such  a 
method  of  enlargement  was  objectionable, 
as  tending  to  agglomeration,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  buildings  unfitted  for  their 
purpose.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Poore  in 
saying  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  build 
hospitals  of  a single  story  in  this  country,  owing 
to  the  density  of  the  population.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  pavilion  system  with  ward  blocks 
three  or  four  stories  high  was  the  most  econo- 
mical, convenient,  or  efficient  form  of  planning 
for  hospitals,  but  would  prefer  to  see  detached 
blocks,  arranged  as  at  St.  Bartholomew's, 
enclosing  a space  of  about  one  acre  in  extent. 
As  to  the  rate  of  provision  of  cubic  space  per 
patient,  he  thought  that  existing  rules  needed 
some  modification  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  anti- 
septic method  of  dressing  wounds  had  come 
into  general  use,  and  hence  the  air  of  hospital 
wards  was  saved  from  contamination  to  an 
extent  that  would  not  have  been  possible  before 
antiseptic  dressings  were  in  use.  The  air  of 
modern  hospital  wards  had  thus  every  chanco 
of  being  healthier  and  purer  than  formerly,  and 
whereas  it  was  the  custom  to  allow  from  1,500 
to  2,000  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  bed  under 
the  old  non-antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds,  it 
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was  his  opinion  that  with  the  general  use  of  the 
antiseptic  dressings  from  1,000  to  1,200  cubic 
feet  per  head  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  allow 
in  general  hospitals,  having  due  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  curing  each  patient  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Professor  Corfield  said  he  would  not  attempt 
to  add  anything  to  what  Mr.  Robins  had  said  as 
to  the  construction  aud  planning  of  hospitals, 
as  his  remarks  on  that  head  had  been  so  ample, 
and  had  been  criticised  by  the  previous  speakers. 
But  Mr.  Robins  had  incidentally  referred  to  the 
evils  of  the  practice  (once  very  common)  of 
massing  together  patients  suffering  from  all 
sorts  of  diseases  in  general  hospitals,  and  to  the 
overcrowding  of  wards.  The  disastrously  high 
death-rate  resulting  from  these  practices  at  the 
old  Hdtel  Dieu  in  Paris  was  a lesson  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  had  the  designing 
and  management  of  hospitals  committed  to 
them.  Mr.  Robins,  so  far  from  over-estimating 
the  evils  of  such  malpractices,  had  under- 
estimated them.  The  practice  of  placing  cases 
of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  small-pox,  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  and  other  communicable  diseases, 
in  the  general  wards  of  a hospital,  could  not  be 
too  strongly  deprecated,  and  there  was  still,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  necessity  for  deprecation  on 
that  head.  In  his  experience  he  had  seen  com- 
municable diseases  pass  round  a hospital 
ward  just  as  the  surgeon  would  pass  round, 
occasionally  missing-out  a bed  here  and  there, 
just  as  the  surgeon  would,  because  the  patient 
was  too  well  to  be  noticed.  Not  very  many  years 
ago  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  preventing 
the  introduction  of  scarlet  fever  patients  into 
the  wards  of  a general  hospital  in  London ; and 
it  was  still  the  practice  in  most  of  the  London 
hospitals  to  introduce  infectious  cases  into  the 
general  wards  : he  referred  to  cases  of  typhoid 
fever,  which,  there  could  be  no  question,  was  a 
communicable  disease,  and  which  he  had  no 
doubt  he  had  seen  communicated  within  the 
wards  of  a hospital. 

Dr.  Dawson  Williams  said  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far  as  Manchester  in  order  to  find 
an  instance  of  the  placing  of  a mortuary  on  the 
top  of  a hospital,  as  that  had  been  done  at  the 
new  Medical  Schools  of  the  Charing-cross  Hos- 
pital, which,  although  a separate  building,  really 
formed  a part  of  the  hospital,  as  connexion 
between  the  buildings  was  effected  by  means  of 
a tunnel  beneath  the  intervening  roadway. 
With  regard  to  ventilating  appliances,  he  might 
say  that  when  he  was  clinical  assistant  in  the 
Hospital  for  Consumption  at  Brompton,  a com- 
mitteee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  ven- 
tilation of  the  building  (the  older  one),  partly 
because  the  wards  were  very  stuffy,  and  partly 
because  they  were  going  to  erect  the  new  build- 
ing. In  examining  the  interior  of  the  extracting- 
shafts,  the  committee  found  an  extraordinary 
deposit  of  material,  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  a fine  reddish  woolly  powder.  Another  thing 
the  committee  found  out  was  that  there  was  a 
tremendous  current  outward  from  the  main 
extraction  shaft,  which  was  heated  by  a‘ steam 
coil,  although  the  majority  of  the  extraction 
openings  in  the  wards  were  either  useless,  or 
were  acting  as  inlets.  The  whole  system  of 
ventilation  was  apparently  reversed  in  its  action. 
It  was  subsequently  discovered  that  the  majority 
of  these  ward  extraction-shafts,  which  were 
very  high,  all  leaked,  so  that  the  only  result  of 
the  hot  coil  in  the  main  extraction-shaft  was  to 
ventilate  the  spaces  under  the  roof,  which 
were  not  used.  He  went  about  a good  deal 
amongst  the  hospitals  of  London,  but  he  had 
no  means  of  making  a comparison  as  to 
the  death-rate  of  hospitals  planned  on 
different  methods.  The  surgeons  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew’s, however,  expressed  themselves  in 
the  most  favourable  terms  as  to  the  healthiness 
of  that  hospital,  which  consisted,  as  had  been 
stated,  of  four  large  detached  blocks  arranged 
on  the  sides  of  a quadrangle.  One  of  these 
blocks  was  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  devoted 
to  administrative  purposes,  but  the  "mortuary, 
dissecting-room,  museum,  &c.,  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  main  blocks.  After  what 
Dr.  Steele  had  said,  and  in  view  of  the  opinion 
of  the  medical  men  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  was  any 
authoritative  objection  to  the  disposition  of 
what  was  essentially  a pavilion  hospital  in  a 
quadrangular  form.  Dr.  Poore  had  remarked 
that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity  that  modern 
hospitals  should  be  built  three  or  four  stories  in 
height.  No  doubt  that  necessity  was  impera- 
tive, assuming  that  our  large  hospitals  must  be 
built  on  town  sites,  but  he  was  in  favour  of 


doing  for  the  London  hospitals  what  had  been 
done  for  Manchester  in  the  case  of  the  Children’s 
Hospital  at  Pendlebury.  The  main  hospital 
was  three  or  four  miles  from  the  centre  of 
the  city,  in  which  there  was  a small  central 
depdt  for  urgent  cases  and  for  cases  which 
could  not  be  safely  transported  a few  miles.  If 
our  great  London  hospitals  were  taken  to  such 
localities  as  Hampstead  or  the  Surrey  Hills, 
leaving  only  comparatively  small  emergency 
hospitals  in  town  for  accidents  and  urgent  cases, 
the  results  would  be,  he  believed,  in  every  way 
beneficial. 

Mr.  William  White  said  that,  as  an  architect, 
he  desired  to  express  his  personal  appreciation 
of  the  exhaustive  manner  in  which  Mr.  Robins 
had  treated  his  subject,  his  paper  embodying 
apparently  all  the  salient  facts  regarding  a 
large  number  of  the  most  modern  hospitals. 
As  Dr.  Poore  had  said,  the  architect  felt,  and 
could  not  help  feeling,  a deep  sense  of  his 
responsibility  for  the  arrangements  of  a hospital 
which  he  might  be  called  upon  to  plan  ; but  he 
(Mr.  White)  maintained  that  that  responsibility 
should  not  rest  exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  upon 
the  architect,  who  should  be  able  to  look  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  for  an 
authoritative  declaration  as  to  the  require- 
ments of  a hospital.  But  the  architect  should 
be  expected  to  plan  and  construct  a hospital 
capable  of  meeting  the  requirements  deemed 
necessary  by  the  medical  profession.  The 
principles  which  could  be  most  advautageously 
adopted  in  the  planning  of  a hospital  could  only 
be  laid  down  by  medical  men,  and  by  them  only 
after  a long  and  tedious  process  of  inspection 
and  analysis  of  the  working  and  results  of 
different  methods  of  arrangement.  He  was 
very  strongly  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  what 
Dr.  Steele  had  said  as  to  the  needless  waste 
involved  in  making  the  wards  and  offices  of  a 
hospital  too  large,  for,  of  course,  the  larger  a 
building,  the  greater  the  cost  of  its  construction 
and  maintenance,  the  greater  the  labour  of 
administration,  and  the  more  difficult  the  venti- 
lation. 

The  Chairman,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
that  great  as  'was  the  amount  of  gratitude  due 
to  royal  commissions,  to  Miss  Nightingale,  to 
Mr.  Godwin,  and  others  who  had  of  late  years 
thrown  light  upon  the  true  principles  to  be 
observed  in  hospital  construction,  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  every  important  change  which 
had  been  effected  was  first  advocated  by  M. 
Tenon,  the  Paris  physician,  who  pointed  out  the 
extraordinary  and  awful  circumstances  of  the  old 
Hotel  Dieu,  and  whose  work,  although  written 
close  upon  a hundred  years  ago,  was  still,  in 
many  respects,  the  very  best  book  which  had 
been  written  upon  the  subject  of  hospitals. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing,  in  company  with  Mr.  Saxon 
Snell,  the  magnificent  hospital  near  Berlin  to 
which  Mr.  Robins  had  referred,  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  those  gentlemen 
who  owned  to  holding  heretical  views  on  the 
subject  saw  the  building  for  themselves  they 
would  speedily  discard  their  heresy..  No- 
thing more  perfect  or  more  admirable  could 
be  conceived.  He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Poore 
and  Dr.  Steele  in  saying  that  the  hospitals  must 
be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  poor.  The  best 
town  hospital  he  had  ever  seen  was  the  New 
York  Hospital,  which  was  six  stories  in  height, 
the  kitchen,  laundry,  mortuary,  and  other 
places  likely  to  cause  unpleasant  odours  being 
placed  on  the  top  stories  of  the  building.  That 
hospital  was  provided  with  a pleasant  winter 
garden  for  the  use  of  the  patients,  and  the  per- 
fect ventilation  which  existed  throughout  the 
building  showed  that  all  difficulties  of  site  might 
be,  by  proper  structural  arrangement,  perfectly 
overcome.  Notwithstanding  what  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  still  held 
it  as  a cardinal  doctrine  that  the  pavilion 
system  of  planning,  as  usually  understood,  was 
the  best  for  large  modern  hospitals.  M.  Toilet’s 
system  of  planning  went  even  beyond  that,  and 
withresults  as  yet  unapproached  in  this  country. 
The  other  day,  being  in  Paris,  he  visited  a hospital 
erected  by  M.  Toilet  on  one  of  the  bastions. 
It  was  located  in  a manufacturing  quarter  of  the 
city,  and  was,  therefore,  much  in  request  in 
cases  of  accident.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Assistance  Publique  had  done  its  best  to  handicap 
the  successful  working  of  the  hospital  by  over- 
crowding it,  and  by  diverting  some  portions  of  it 
to  other  uses,  the  patients  got  well  more  rapidly 
than  similar  cases  could  be  cured  in  the  older 
hospitals,  and  they  were  enthusiastic  in 
their  appreciation  of  the  building.  He  had 


also  visited  the  military  hospital  at  Bourges 
constructed  on  M.  Toilet’s  system,  although 
even  here  the  architect’s  views  were  not  fully 
carried  out,  the  military  engineers  having 
changed  some  parts  of  the  buildings  in  execu- 
tion. Now,  although  there  were  at  Bourges 
extensive  artillery  foundries,  in  the  carrying  on 
ot  winch  the  workmen  often  received  very  bad 
injuries,  and  although  the  hospital  had  been 
opened  four  years,  there  had  not  up  to  the 
present  time  been  any  pymmia,  or  other  bad 
results.  The  officers  of  the  garrison  spoke 
against  the  hospital  (while  admitting  that  the 
patients  got  well)  for  no  other  reason,  it  was  said, 
than  that,  being  three  miles  away  from  the  town, 
its  supervision  by  them  somewhat  interfered  with 
their  recreations.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  arti- 
ficial ventilation,  he  -was  well  aware  of  them. 
Un  a certain  occasion  it  was  his  duty  to  inspect 
a Poor-law  school,  where  he  found,  in  one  great 
room  or  dormitory,  174  children  sleeping,  many 
o them  two-in-a-bed.  The  atmosphere  was 
insufferably  impure.  In  this  school  there  was  a 
great  prevalence  of  eye  and  skin  diseases,  and 
no  wonder,  for  all  the  windows  of  the  dormitory 
were  hermetically  closed,  and  not  made  to  open 
freely,  the  means  of  ventilationrelied  on  being  a 
large  central  shaft.  This  not  seeming  to  act  at  all, 
it  was  examined,  and  was  found  to  be  blocked 
up,  and  further  inquiry  showed  that  it  had  been 
so  blocked  up  for  five-and-twenty  years,  and 
nobody  knew  it ! Did  time  permit,  he  could 
recount  many  more  incidents  of  a similar  kind 
which  had  come  under  his  personal  observation 
in  the  course  of  his  official  duties.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  begged  to  propose  to  the  meeting  a 
very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for 
his  excellent  and  instructive  paper. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  accla- 
mation, 

Mr.  Robins  briefly  replied,  expressing  regret 
that  he  had  not  included  amongst  the  plans  re- 
ferred to  the  one  proposed  by  Dr.  Poore  for  the 
reconstruction  of  University  College  Hospital. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers  Field,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  given  to  the  chairman,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  CONGRESSES. 

Berlin.  The  medals  and  prizes  awarded  to 
exhibitors  at  the  Sanitary  Exhibition  at  Berlin 
will,  by  desire  of  the  German  Empress,  be 
distributed  by  the  Crown  Prince.  Last  week 
the  eleventh  Annual  Congress  of  German 
Medical  Men  met  in  Berlin,  and  officially  in- 
spected the  exhibition,  winding  up  the  congress 
with  a banquet  within  its  walls  on  Saturday 
evening. 

Zurich.  The  committee  of  the  Swiss  National 
Exhibition  invited  the  leading  members  of  the 
Swiss  newspapers  to  Zurich  last  week  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  expedient 
to  invite  representatives  of  the  entire  European 
press  to  meet  at  the  exhibition  for  a special 
journalistic  festival.  The  reply  was  in  the 
affirmative,  and  a committee  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  idea.  The  programme  for  this  inter- 
national newspaper  festival  has  now  been 
arranged,  and  invitations  sent  to  the  leading 
organs  thro ughout  E urope.  The  f esti val  extends 
from  June  30  to  July  2nd,  and  advantage  is  to 
be  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  found  a General 
SwisB  Journalists’  Club. 

Louisville.  Under  the  title  of  “ The  Southern 
Exposition  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,”  an  exten- 
sive exhibition  of  American  manufacturers  and 
raw  products  will  be  opened  in  the  city  in 
question  on  the  1st  of  August  next,  and  will 
remain  open  till  the  middle  of  November.  In 
addition  to  all  kinds  of  natural  produce, 
machinery,  and  manufactures,  there  will  be  an 
extensive  collection  of  articles  under  the  heads 
of  music,  literature,  and  art.  One  of  the  most 
important  departments  of  the  exhibition  will  be 
that  of  tobacco,  in  which  leaf  tobacco  of  every 
existing  variety  is  to  be  shown,  and  which  will 
be  of  greater  interest  as  Louisville  is  the  head- 
quarters of  a very  extensive  tobacco-growm" 
district. 

Cincinnati.  On  the  5th  of  September  the 
eleventh  Exhibition  of  Industry  will  be  held  in 
Cincinnati.  The  show  will  embrace  every  kind 
of  American  manufactures,  besides  minerals 
and  cereals,  and  objects  connected  with  garden- 
ing, education,  science,  and  fine  art. 


Railway  Bridge  over  the  Spey.  — The 

laying  the  foundations  of  the  Coast  Railway 
bridge,  at  Garmouth,  has  been  begun. 
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THE  JEWS'  FREE  SCHOOL. 


The  school,  of  which  we  present  illustrations 
this  week,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  school  in  the 
world.  It  now  educates  2,900  children.  On 
completion  of  the  new  building,  it  will  hare 
places  for  3,100. 

Founded  in  1817,  and  supported  solely  by 
voluntary  effort,  at  a time  when  state  education 
was  hardly  dreamed  of,  even  by  advanced 
minds,  the  school  was  at  first  planned  for  600 
boys  and  300  girls,  and  was  conducted  on  the 
Lancastrian  system, — a system  which  enabled 
the  maximum  number  of  children  to  be  taught, 
in  a fashion,  with  a minimum  of  teaching- 
power.  In  those  days  the  600  boys  were 
instructed  literally  under  one  roof,  in  one  great 
room,  100  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  by  one 
master  and  a few  monitors ; and  the  300  girls  in 
another  great  room,  70  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide, 
by  one  schoolmistress  and  a few  monitors.  In 
the  year  1840,  when  Mr.  Moses  Angel,  the 
present  head-master,  first  took  command,  he 
was  the  sole  teacher  of  the  600  boys.  Gradually 
this  Arcadian  simplicity  of  scholastic  method 
had  to  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  progress,  and 
the  great  schoolrooms  had  to  be  cut  up  into 
partitioned  or  curtained  sections,  in  which 
separate  classes  of  the  various  standards  could 
be  separately  taught,  each  by  its  own  teacher 
or  pupil-teacher.  In  1855  further  changes  and 
enlargements  were  made,  necessitated  by  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  population  in  the  district, 
and  in  1865  the  accommodation  of  the  school 
was  nearly  doubled  by  the  addition  of  eighteen 
class-rooms,  two  covered  and  two  open  play- 
grounds, and  a gymnasium. 

When  the  Board  schools  were  established 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
and  especially  when  the  London  School  Board 
appointed  a Jewish  head-master  to  its  school  in 
Old  Castle-street,  situate  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  the  Jews’  Free  School,  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  the  denominational  institution 
would  be  gradually  crowded  out  of  existence,  or, 
at  least,  that  its  growth  would  stop.  But, 
strangely  enough,  the  contrary  has  been  the 
case ; and  although  acres  of  houses  formerly 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  Jews  have  lately 
disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  under  the 
destructive  hand  of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings 
Act,  the  demand  for  education  within  the  walls 
of  the  Jews’  Free  School  has  constantly 
increased,  and  many  hundreds  of  children  have 
been  refused  admission  from  want  of  space. 

The  demands  of  increased  numbers,  and  the 
equally  cogent  requirements  of  the  Education 
Department,  which  rightly  deprecated  the  old 
system  of  instructing  several  classes  in  one 
room,  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  old 
school-buildings,  and  their  reconstruction  upon 
modern  principles,  as  indicated  by  our  illustra- 
tions. But  before  the  old  buildings  could  be 
removed,  temporary  schools  had  to  be  built  on 
the  playgrounds  to  accommodate  all  the  children. 
This  was  in  itself  a work  of  no  small  difficulty 
and  expense,  for  it  was  considered  that  even  for 
the  few  months  occupied  by  the  rebuilding,  the 
number  of  places  should  not  be  diminished,  and 
the  area  per  child  should  not  be  curtailed  ; and 
the  temporary  accommodation  has  accordingly 
been  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  the  school 
has  not  been  disturbed  for  a single  day  during 
the  reconstruction. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  establishment  by  the  following  figures. 
There  are  at  present  1,750  boys,  instructed  by 
one  head-master,  fourteen  certificated  assistants, 
twelve  assistants  who  are  past  pupil-teachers, 
and  twelve  pupil-teachers,  in  all  thirty-nine 
male  teachers.  There  are  1,150  girls,  instructed 
by  one  head-mistress,  nine  certificated  assist- 
ants, seven  assistants  who  were  formerly  pupil- 
teachers,  eleven  pupil-teachers,  three  teachers 
of  needlework,  and  two  teachers  of  domestic 
work, — in  all  thirty-three  female  teachers.  The 
annual  expenditure  is  about  9,500/.,  derived 
from  subscriptions,  interest  on  funded  property, 
rents,  grants  from  the  Education  Department, 
and  the  penny  per  week  paid  by  each  child.  The 
latter  payment  is  generally  made,  but  is  not 
enforced  in  cases  of  known  poverty. 

The  grant  by  the  Education  Department  is 
considerable,  amounting  this  year  to  2.300Z. ; 
and  this  may  be  regarded  as  a fair  measure  of 
the  educational  success  of  the  school.  At  the 
last  inspection  by  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools, 
the  passes  were  98  per  cent,  in  the  boys’  depart- 
ment, and  98£  per  cent,  in  the  girls’  depart- 
ment. This  percentage  i3  truly  remarkable, 
seeing  that  so  large  a proportion  of  children  are 


of  foreign  birth, — Germans,  Dutch,  Poles,  and 
Russians, — onlv  a short  time  resident  in  this 
country,  and  further,  that  all  the  children,  girls 
and  boys,  are  taught  during  ordinary  school- 
hours  Hebrew  and  religion,  which  are,  of  course, 
extra  subjects,  not  counting  as  subjects  under 
the  Code. 

The  Jews’  Free  School  is  unique  in  another 
respect.  Besides  being  an  elementary  school, 
it  is  a training-school  for  teachers ; and  it  also 
gives  a collegiate  education  to  such  of  its  male 
teachers  as  display  special  ability.  Many  of  the 
latter  have  obtained  degrees  at  the  University 
of  London,  two  having  taken  the  M.A.  degree, 
one  the  LL.B.,  twenty  the  B.A.,  while  some 
scores  have  passed  as  undergraduates,  many  in 
honours.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  all  the 
staff  of  the  Jews’  Free  School,  and  the  prin- 
cipal teachers  in  the  English  and  Colonial 
Jewish  Schools,  have  received  their  training  in 
the  Free  School,  Mr.  Angel,  the  head-master, 
and  Miss  Lipman,  the  head-mistress,  giving 
instruction  to  the  teachers  after  school  hours. 
About  a hundred  teachers  have,  under  this 
training,  which  is  afforded  to  them  free  of  cost, 
taken  the  certificate  of  the  Committee  of 
Council. 

The  president  of  the  school  is  Sir  N.  M.  de 
Rothschild,  M.P.  He,  and  many  members  of  his 
family,  take  an  active  part  in  the  management 
and  support  of  the  institution,  and  also  defray 
annually  the  cost  of  clothing  the  more 
necessitous  pupils,  and  supplying  other  needs 
for  which  the  funds  of  the  school  would  not  be 
available.  . 

The  new  building,  which  is  four  stones  high, 
and  has  a frontage  of  94  ft.  to  Bell-lane,  and  a 
return  frontage  of  116  ft.  to  Fryingpan -alley, 
comprises  fifty-two  class-rooms,  arranged  on 
three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  80  ft.  long,  by  30  ft. 
wide.  The  committee-room,  and  the  rooms  for 
the  head-master  and  head-mistress,  are  next 
the  main  entrance.  The  staircases  are  so 
disposed  that  each  room  is  separately  accessible, 
without  any  one  class-room  being  required  to 
be  used  as"  a gangway  to  another.  The  large 
number  of  staircases  obviates  the  necessity  for 
long  corridors,  and  so  enables  the  class-rooms  to 
be  lighted  on  both  sides,  and  it  also  facilitates 
the  rapid  discharge  of  the  school.  The  quad- 
rangle is  roofed  above  the  second-floor  ceiling- 
level  with  a skylighted  roof,  supported  or 
circular  laminated  ribs,  the  walls  of  the  quad- 
rangle, with  its  cornices,  friezes,  panels,  and 
other  architectural  features,  being  carried  out 
in  glazed  bricks,  chiefly  cream-coloured,  and 
with  bands  of  grey,  buff,  and  brown,  the 
enriched  panels  and  friezes  being  of  glazed 
terra-cotta.  The  quadrangle,  which  thus  forms 
a central  hall,  is  intended  to  be  used  for 
examinations,  and  for  distribution  of  prizes,  and 
also  on  the  high  festivals  as  a free  synagogue. 
The  ground-floor  class-rooms  abutting  on  the 
central  hall  are  divided  from  it  by  sliding 
sashes  and  framings  in  three  heights,  hung 
like  lifting  sashes,  and  so  arranged  that  when 
raised  they  disappear  behind  a bulkhead ; and 
in  this  manner  the  class-rooms  can  be  thrown 
into,  and  united  with,  the  central  hall,  on 
special  occasions.  Two  galleries  traverse  the 
hall  at  the  eastern  end  on  the  first  and  second 
floors,  and,  as  the  eastern  class-rooms  open  on  to 
these  galleries  by  a series  of  sash-doors,  which 
fold  into  a very  small  compass,  these  rooms 
also  can  be  thrown  into  the  central  hall  on 
special  occasions,  and  an  auditorium,  100  ft. 
long,  and  80  ft.  wide,  can  thus  be  improvised 
At  the  west  end  of  the  central  hall  will  be 
placed  a raised  platform  and  rostrum,  removed 
from  the  old  school.  The  structure  with  its 
reredos  of  oak,  handsomely  carved,  was  pre 
sented  to  the  school  by  the  committee,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Alfred  Davis,  a treasurer 
and  great  benefactor  of  the  institution. 

The  class-rooms,  which  vary  in  size, — the 
largest  being  for  sixty  children,  and  the 
smallest  for  thirty-two,— will  be  chiefly  fitted 
with  “ dual"  desks  and  seats,  single  desks  and 
seats  being  used  exceptionally.  The  central 
hall  will  be  fitted  with  “convertible”  desks, 
capable  of  being  used  either  as  desks,  tables, 
seats,  with  backs. 

The  cost  of  the  new  building  with  its  fittings 
will  be  about  21,000/.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & Pearson,  of  45,  Finsbury- 
pavement.  The  contractors  for  the  general 
works  are  Messrs.  Ashby  Bros.,  of  Kingsland- 
road.  Mr.  James  Ivin  is  the  clerk  of  works, 
and  Mr.  Tester  is  the  general  foreman.  The 
glazed  bricks,  faience,  and  terra-cotta,  liavi 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wilcock,  of  Leeds. 


Messrs.  G.  Hammer  & Co.  are  contractors  for- 
the  school  fittings;  Messrs.  Edwards,  aud 
Messrs.  C.  & F.  Mansfield,  for  the  stoves  and 
heating  apparatus.  The  works  have  progressed 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  The  old  school 
buildings  were  not  removed  till  April  last. 
The  new  buildings  are  already  roofed  in,  and 
will  be  opened  in  September. 


OLD  MEETING  TRUST,  BIRMINGHAM. 

DESIGN  FOR  CHURCH,  CONGREGATIONAL  - ROOM, 

COMMITTEE-ROOMS,  VESTRIES,  BOYS*  AND 
GIRLS’  SCHOOLS,  &C. 

This  design,  submitted  in  limited  competition 
by  Messrs.  Henman  & Beddoe,  architects,  of 
tso.  38,  Bennett's-hill,  Birmingham,  is  an 
attempt  to  provide  a novel  arrangement  of 
buildings  suited  to  the  services  of  a Noncon- 
formist" body.  Whilo  retaining  purity  of  style 

architectural  detail,  the  conventional  Church 
plan  is  entirely  discarded.  The  treatment  of 
the  church  is  unique  ; a central  octagon  forms 
the  body  of  the  building,  the  peculiarity  being 
that  the  octagon  is  placed  with  points,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  allowing  of  a double 
nave  with  aisles,  the  latter  used  only  as  passage 
ways  to  the  settings.  No  chancel  is  provided, 
such  being  a useless  feature  in  the  services  of 
the  congregation. 

The  advantages  of  the  arrangement  are  that 
with  the  pulpit  in  a central  position  every 
sitting  is  in  full  view  of  and  none  are  actually 
behind  the  preacher.  The  majority  of  the  con- 
gregation are  within  a radius  of  48  ft.,  and  the 
greatest  distance  from  the  pulpit  to  any  seat  is 
but  78  ft.  At  the  same  time  a striking  effect 
of  pier,  column,  and  arch  is  obtained  in  the 
interior.  The  instructions  to  competing  archi- 
tects laid  stress  on  the  desire  of  the  trustees  to 
have  the  organ  placed  where  the  best  musical 
effect  could  be  obtained ; consequently  in  this 
design  it  holds  a prominent  position  behind  the 
mlpit.  The  manuals  are  well  in  front  of  the 
nstrnment,  allowing  the  organist  to  face  the 
choir  and  be  in  a position  to  hear  the  combined 
effect  of  the  voices  and  his  playing. 

The  buildings  accessory  to  the  church  have 
received  study,  and  are  arranged  with  due 
regard  to  the  several  purposes  for  which  they 
are  intended  to  bo  nsed.  Separate  entrances 
are  provided  for  each  department,  yet  by  means 
of  well-lighted  corridors  and  convenient  stair- 
cases direct  access  may  be  obtained  from  one 
to  the  other  entirely  under  cover. 

Entrances  and  exits  are  arranged  so  that 
large  congregations  may  be  quickly  seated  and 
as  easily  dispersed.  Lavatories  and  conveniences 
have  not  been  forgotten. 

With  every  desire  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 
that  the  best  design  should  be  selected  for 
erection,  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  result  of  this 
competition  seems  not  to  have  given  entire 
satisfaction,  for  although  the  “ Suggestions”  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  were 
followed,  excepting  only  that  the  assessor  was 
not  employed  to  draw  up  the  “ instructions.” 
It  would  seem,  from  correspondence  which  has 
taken  place,  neither  promoters  nor  competitors 
are  satisfied  that  the  best  design  has  been 
awarded  the  place  of  honour.  The  indictment 
is  that  the  assessor’s  report  is  inconsistent, 
and  that  only  three  of  the  seven  designs  were 
commented  upon. 

The  architect  whose  design  was  placed  first 
has  been  obliged  to  modify  his  plan,  we  are 
told,  in  several  important  particulars,  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  requirements.  The 
three  premiate’d  designs  were  placed  in  the 
following  order  : — 

1st.  The  style  is  simple,  the  proportions  Rood,  and  the 
detail  free  from  needless  elaboration  ; hut  the  west  end  of 
the  nave  aud  tower  are  capable  of  improvement. 

2nd.  Is  in  many  respects  well  worked  out.  and  has  some 
very  Rood  features.  The  western  gable  of  the  church  ts 
broad  and  dignified,  aud  the  east  end  and  apso  well  pro- 

P03rd°nTh’ese  drawings  are  admirably  executed,  and  the 
design  shows  consderable  ingenuity  and  originality,  is  well 
studied  throughout,  and  artistic  in  treatmont. 

The  design  by  Messrs.  Henman  & Beddoe, 
now  illustrated,  is  the  one  placed  third  by  the 
assessor,  but  some  of  our  correspondents  seem 
to  think  the  report  is  really  more  in  favour  of 
this  than  the  other  designs. 


Signor  de  Pabris,  Architect—  Signor  de 
Fabris,  the  architect  of  the  new  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence,  died  on  the  28th  ult.  at 
Florence,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  appointed  for 
uncovering  his  great  work. 
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HARTLEY  TABERNACLE  CHURCH 
BUILDINGS. 

These  buildings  were  opened  on  the  24th  ult. 
They  have  been  erected  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  William 
Sugden  & Son,  architects,  of  Leek,  whose  plans 
were  selected  unanimously  by  the  committee  in 
a competition  limited  to  Messrs.  Sugden,  Mr. 
John  Sulman,  London,  and  Mr.  Ellison,  of 
Liverpool. 

The  High-street  facade  has  as  its  central 
feature  a tower  of  considerable  size,  with  octa- 
gonal domed  stair  turret,  and  with  the  belfry 
stage  enriched  by  traceried  openings  of  the 
noble  proportions  which  we  owe  to  the  English 
builders  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  the 
battlemented  parapet  of  the  tower  rises  a peaked 
tiled  roof,  with  dormer  gablets,  to  a height  of 
about  150  ft.  from  the  street.  A stone  spire 
was  avoided  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  neighbourhood  being  largely  mined.  To 
the  right  of  the  tower  we  have  the  gable  of 
the  lecture-hall,  adorned  by  a traceried  window 
of  seven  lights  flanked  by  traceried  buttresses. 
To  the  right  of  the  lecture -hall  gable  is  its 
entrance  porch,  forming  also  the  girls’  entrance 
to  the  school ; and  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tower,  is  a spacious  carved  porch,  the  main 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  front  gable-end  of 
the  chapel,  which  lies  just  to  the  left  of  the 
tower,  takes  an  octagonal  apsidal  form,  and  has 
a battlemented  parapet  in  front  of  a gable 
panelled  by  tracery.  This  octagon  has  deco- 
rated angle  buttresses,  and  a traceried  window 
inserted  in  each  face,  that  to  the  centre  bay 
being  about  30  ft.  in  height,  and  12  ft.  in 
width.  The  front  is  completed  by  a south 
porch,  with  a doorway  and  window  with  moulded 
and  carved  tracery,  terminating  by  a parapet 
and  leads  under  the  gable  of  the  south  stair- 
case, which  is  embellished  by  a large  rose  win- 
dow. All  the  intricate  stonework  of  the  front 
is  executed  in  red  Hollington  stone,  except  some 
of  the  more  exposed  parts,  where  the  hard 
Roche  stone  (millstone  grit)  from  the  Leek 
district  is  used.  The  walls  of  this  front  are 
faced  externally  with  specially-made  local  thin 
red  bricks,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
brown  Broseley  tiles.  The  tracery  of  the  side 
windows,  including  the  fine  transept  lights,  is  of 
red  terra-cotta. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  accommo- 
dation provided  : — Chapel,  with  north  and  south 
transepts  and  galleries  on  three  sides,  contain- 
ing  1,000  sittings,  extreme  length,  including 
rostrum  apse,  84  ft. ; width,  48  ft. ; width  across 
transepts,  G9  ft. : height  in  centre,  42  ft.  Lec- 
ture-hall, containing  200  sittings  : length,  43  ft.; 
width,  29  ft. ; height,  23  ft.  Organ-chambers 
to  chapel  and  to  lecture-hall.  Tower  and  entrance 
porches  and  two  main  staircases,  one  descending 
to  the  school  floor ; narthex,  24  ft.  long  and  8 ft. 
wide,  with  double-swing  glass  doors.  Entrance 
porch  to  lecture-hall  and  for  girls’  approach  to 
school.  Boys’  porch  and  two  porches  for  the 
class-rooms,  minor  staircase  for  minister  and 
choir,  minister’s  vestry,  16  ft.  by  12  ft.,  with 
lavatory,  &c. ; deacons’  vestry,  20  ft.  by  12  ft.; 
large  schoolroom,  55  ft.  long’  44  ft.  wide,  28  ft. 
high,  with  clerestory;  library,  21  ft.  by  17  ft. ; 
infants’  schoolroom,  equal  to  about  33  ft.  by 
16  ft. ; mothers’  meeting-room,  20  ft.  by  17  ft. ; 
eight  boys’  class-rooms,  each  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in. ; 
rive  girls’  class-rooms,  each  about  13  ft.  by  9 ft. 

6 in. ; one  young  women’s  class-room,  25  ft.  by 
13  ft.,  and  two  smaller  ones ; young  men’s  class- 
x'ooms,  tea-room,  scullery,  heating  apparatus, 
vaults,  lavatories  (separate  for  boys  and  girls), 
ample  corridors,  &c.  Partly  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  architects  have  dis- 
carded the  single  span  roof,  which  in  buildings  of 
thiB  width  militates  against  permanency  through 
its  excessive  strain  both  on  itself  and  the  sup- 
porting walls,  and  a very  openly  arcaded  nave 
and  aisle  arrangement  has  been  adopted  in  the 
chapel,  the  piers  or  uprights  of  which,  being  of 
moulded  teak  wood  and  widely  spaced,  do  not 
impede  sight,  whilst  distributing  equally  the 
load  of  the  roof.  The  warming  apparatus  has 
been  provided  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Son  on  the 
low-pressure  hot-water  system,  and  for  ventila- 
tion, fresh  air  is  admitted  at  numerous  points 
through  upright  shafts,  with  filtering  media  for 
the  arrest  of  fog  and  smoke.  The  foul  air  is 
drawn  off  by  turrets  on  the  ridges,  and  through 
the  tower  roof  by  means  of  special  flues,  whose 
air  is  rarified  by  fire-clay  cones,  heated  to  in- 
candescence by  gas  jets.  From  some  portion  of 
the  gas-fittings  also  the  products  of  combustion 
are  carried  off  direct,  the  waste  heat  being  use- 


ful in  the  ventilation  exhaust  flues.  Electric 
bells  will  probably  be  provided  for  general  com- 
munication, and  to  call  simultaneously  together 
to  the  large  school-room  the  occupants  of  the 
various  class-rooms.  One  of  the  class-rooms  is 
fitted  up  as  a tea-room,  with  swing  tables  for 
service,  and  provided  with  gas  boiler,  &c.,  and 
hot  and  cold  water  is  laid  on  in  taps  at  points  to 
meet  fire  emergency  and  to  economise  labour  in 
cleaning  the  premises. 

The  gallery  front  is  varied  by  being  treated 
as  a series  of  balconies  between  the  teak  pillars, 
with  open  tracery  and  linen-fold  panels.  The 
rostrum  is  of  similar  but  more  elaborate  design, 
and  has  under  it  canopied  seats  for  the  offi- 
ciating deacons  ; its  situation  in  a domed  apse, 
with  high  wainscoting,  has  favourable  acoustic 
results.  The  organ-chamber,  too,  being  carried 
clear  through  the  gallery  to  a lofty  height, 
adequate  space  is  secured  both  for  tho  instru- 
ment and  for  the  issue  of  the  “ concourse  of 
sweet  sounds.”  In  his  report  on  Messrs. 
Sugden’s  plans,  the  architect-examiner  of  the 
Congregational  Church  Building  Society,  said  : 

“ The  reports  under  this  society’s  regulations 
are  for  the  simple  purpose  of  friendly  practical 
suggestion.  They  are  not  for  criticism.  If 
they  were,  it  would  be  very  pleasant  for  us  to 
say  much  which  a critic  in  justice  ought  to  say 
cf  the  complete  planning  and  effective  design 
and  careful  specification  under  examination.” 
The  secretary  of  this  society  added : — “ I do 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  plans,  as  a whole, 
Al,  containing  minuteness  of  detail,  great 
regard  to  practical  convenience,  good  proportion, 
and  real  solid  beauty.” 

The  contractor  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings was  Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,of  Harpurhey, 
Manchester,  and  the  result  reflects  great  credit 
upon  him.  His  sub-contractors  were,  for  the 
terra-cotta  work,  Mr.  Jabez  Thompson,  North- 
wich  ; for  the  carving,  Messrs.  Bonehill,  Man- 
chester ; for  the  stained-glass  work,  Messrs. 
R.  B.  Edmundson  & Son,  of  Manchester ; and 
for  the  gasfittings,  Messrs.  Thomas  Brawn  & 
Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Mr.  Thomas  Heywood 
very  efficiently  discharged  tho  onerous  duties  of 
general  foreman  of  the  works. 


MODERN  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTION. 

Of  the  series  of  special  drawings  prepared 
by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  in  illustration  of  his  paper 
on  the  above  subject  published  in  our  last 
number,  we  have  selected  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Leeds  General  Infirpiary 
on  one  page.  Also  the  Antwerp  Civil  Hospital, 
with  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  circular  sick  wards 
of  the  same,  on  another,  tho  particular  descrip- 
tion of  which  will  be  found  on  p.  877,  vol.  xliv. 


WEST  HARTLEPOOL  AND  ITS  PUBLIC 
PARK. 

The  opening  of  the  new  public  park  at  West 
Hartlepool  directs  attention  to  the  upgrowth  of 
that  young  and  thriving  town,  which  occupies  a 
situation  that  was,  thirty-five  years  ago,  barren 
shores,  bleak  agricultural  lands,  and  sandy 
dunes.  Two  miles  to  the  north-east  was  the 
ancient  town  of  Hartlepool,  that,  after  centuries 
of  sleep  had  been  awoke  by  the  construction  of 
a railway  from  the  adjacent  coal-field,  and  was 
a busy  little  coal  shipping  and  fishing  port.  But 
the  facilities  for  shipment  at  that  port  were  not 
large,  and  misunderstandings  arose  as  to  the 
charges  for  the  use  of  these  facilities.  In  the 
year  1844  a Bill  for  constructing  the  “ West 
Harbour  and  Dock”  was  passed,  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  following  year  the  construction  of 
that  dock  and  works  commenced  in  the  town- 
ship and  parish  of  Stranton,  then  an  agricultural 
parish,  with  a population  in  the  township  of  381, 
and  described  iD  one  of  the  best  gazetteers  of 
the  time  as  “ inconsiderable.”  On  the  16th  of 
June,  1847,  the  “ Hartlepool  West  Harbour  and 
Docks  ” were  opened,  the  harbour  being  thirteen 
acres,  and  the  dock  eight  more;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  company  owning  them  obtained  powers 
to  construct  other  docks.  A railway  had  been 
made  previously, — the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
Railway,  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  first 
in  1840,  and  for  passengers  in  1841,  and  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  the  following  year.  It  leased 
the  Clarence  Railway, — one  of  the  earliest  in 
Durham, — and  so  obtained  access  to  the  coal- 
field; and  finally  it  and  the  Dock  Company 
amalgamated  in  1851.  It  is  from  this  latter 
date  that  the  history  of  West  Hartlepool  and 


the  growth  of  its  trade  commences.  In  1852 
a second  and  larger  dock  was  opened  ; a third 
followed  in  the  same  decade.  Continuous  addi- 
tions to  the  timber  ponds  were  needful,  and 
finally,  a year  ago,  a splendid  addition  to  the 
docks  united  the  new  and  the  old  port,  and  gave 
a deep-water  dock  system  that  is  unequalled 
north  of  Hull.  Before  that  time  the  West 
Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  Company  had 
ceased  to  exist.  Its  capital  had  exceeded  Par- 
liamentary limits,  and  after  prolonged  litigation 
it  passed  into  the  ownership  of  the  North- 
Eastern  Railway,  which  has  acquired  a monopoly 
of  the  service, — with  the  exception  of  five  or 
six  miles, — of  the  whole  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham ; and  not  the  least  valuable  of  tho 
territory  it  has  acquired  is  that  of  the  great  port 
which  was  built  up  by  labours  of  no  little 
difficulty. 

The  trade  of  West  Hartlepool  was  first  coal 
exporting;  then  imports  and  now  manufactures 
and  shipbuilding  have  been  added.  The  coal 
shipments  began  with  the  opening  of  the  first 
dock,  with  54,000  tons  in  the  year  1847,  rising 
and  falling  with  the  state  of  the  local  consump- 
tion and  other  causes,  and  amounting  to,  for  last 
year,  about  one  million  tons.  As  the  system  of 
railways  became  perfected,  and  as  the  facilities 
of  the  port  and  its  splendid  warehouses  became 
known,  the  value  of  the  merchandise  exported 
rose,  from  23,8462.  for  the  first  year  of  that 
export,  1853,  — to  about  1,250,0002.  yearly' 
now  on  the  average  of  recent  years.  In  the 
import  trades,  timber,  grain,  cattle,  and  general 
goods,  begun  thirty  years  ago,  have  been  won- 
derfully developed,  and  now  lines  of  steamers 
to  Hamburg,  Sweden,  New  York,  and 
Boston  contributo  largely  to  the  trade.  In 
1854  shipbuilding  was  begun,  under  the  olden 
wooden  style,  gradually  changing  to  iron,  and 
now  the  largest  of  the  three  firms  of  ship- 
builders at  West  Hartlepool  occupies  second 
or  third  rank  from  year  to  year  in  tho  tonnage 
roll  of  the  builders  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  port 
contributes  from  thirty  - five  to  forty  - five 
steamers  to  the  merchant  navy  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  three  blast-furnaces  melt  a considerable 
quantity  of  pig-iron;  rolling-mills  adjacent 
manufacture  this  into  plates  for  the  ship-yards ; 
and  one  by  one  there  have  grown  up  a mass  of 
industries  that  have  created  and  developed  a 
town. 

The  population  rose  from  the  three  hundred 
we  have  stated  to  4,700  in  1851,  to  13,600  in 
1861,  to  22,000  in  1871  ; and  nowit  is  estimated 
at  33,000.  Three  churches  and  about  a score 
of  chapels  have  been  erected  and  freed  from 
debt;  schools  and  institutes  have  been  built, 
and  slowly  other  than  the  bodily  needs  of  the 
town  have  been  cared  for.  One  of  these  is  that 
just  completed,  and  now  devoted  to  the  public 
use,  the  Ward- Jackson  Memorial  Park,  a 
park  of  seventeen  acre3  bought  as  a memorial 
to  Mr.  Ralph  Ward- Jackson.  To  this  gentle-* 
man  much  of  the  development  of  West  Hartle- 
pool is  due.  He  was  one  of  the  firm  of  solicitors 
who  projected  the  Stockton  and  Hartlepool 
Railway  to  “ afford  to  the  numerous  and  valu- 
able collieries  in  the  south-western  districts  of 
the  county  of  Durham  a cheaper,  safer,  and  more 
expeditious  means  of  export”  than  they  possessed 
when  the  prospectus  of  that  railway  was  issued. 
He  was  the  projector  of  the  first  docks  ; and  of 
the  West  Hartlepool  Harbour  and  Railway  it 
has  been  truly  said  tbat,  down  to  twenty  years 
ago,  he  “ took  upon  himself  the  management  of 
the  company,”  and  “ all  the  offices,— directors’, 
solicitors’,  secretary’s,  treasurer’s,  engineer’s, — 
in  fact  everything  connected  with  the  company 
vested  in  him.”  He  enlarged  the  harbour, 
built  other  docks,  bought  collieries,  built  vast 
warehouses,  opened  communication  with  great 
manufacturing  districts,  and  in  the  face°of  a 
strenuous  opposition  created  a vast  trade  that 
has  not  been  since  cared  for  as  he  cored  for  it. 
Twenty  years  ago,  it  was  shown  that  the  Par- 
liamentary powers  of  what  may  be  called  Mr. 
Jackson's  company,  were  largely  exceeded, — 
the  60,0002.  of  the  old  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Railway  were  swollen  into  millions  spent  in 
building  up  a port,  but  millions  for  which 
no  Parliamentary  powers  were  possessed.  The 
company  passed  into  difficulties,  the  directors 
retired,  and  the  ownership  of  the  port  passed 
into  other  hands.  But  West  Hartlepool  was  not 
ungrateful  to  its  developer.  It  had  given  him 
all  the  local  honours  it  could  ; and  when,  in  the 
year  1867,  the  Reform  Bill  recognised  the 
growth  of  the  great  South  Durham  port,  and 
created  “The  Hartlepools”  a distinct  Parlia- 
mentary constituency,  tho  borough  returned  aa 
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its  first  member  Mr.  Ralph  Ward  - Jackson, 
though  after-elections  have  proved  that  his 
politics  were  not  those  of  the  bulk  of  the 
electors.  And  when  death  took  him  from  com- 
mercial conflict,  victory,  and  defeat,  the  town- 
people  decided  that  a public  park  should  be  a 
memorial  of  him,  and  thus  near  where  the  town 
of  his  love  “ is  swinging  its  clamorous  iron 
flail,”  there  will  be  the  memorial  to  all  time  of 
the  labours  of  the  chief  builder  of  the  port  and 
town  of  West  Hartlepool. 


THE  GREAT  FIRE  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

The  destructive  lire  which  broke  out  in  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  June  29th,  at  Aachen, 
why  this  essentially  German  town  should  go  by 
the  name  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a mystery  to  us, 

— has  resulted  in  the  partial  destruction  of  a 
venerable  relic  of  the  past ; another  equally 
ancient  building,  the  neighbouring  cathedral, 
being  only  saved  by  the  extraordinary  exertions 
of  the  local  fire-brigade.  As  it  is,  the  loss, 
not  to  reckon  the  destruction  of  private  pro- 
perty,— has  been  quite  serious  enough,  for  the 
two  towers,  the  eastern  and  western,  of  the 
Rathhaus  or  town-hall  have  been  entirely  burned 
out.  Still,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  fire 
broke  out  in  a chemical  manufactory,  full  of 
highly  combustible  materials,  belonging  to  the 
Messrs.  Monheim,  which,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  had  been  permitted  to  be  established  in 
a crowded  neighbourhood  and  in  close  proximity 
(1,000  yards)  to  two  such  venerable  piles, 
matters  might  have  been  still  worse.  Aachen, 
at  least  its  older  portion,  is  very  closely  built, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  the  con- 
flagration found  ample  food  in  the  neighbouring 
roofs,  rendered  inflammable  by  the  previous 
great  heat,  whence  it  was  communicated  by 
fragments  of  burning  paper  saturated  with 
benzine,  driven  by  the  prevailing  east  wind, 
first  to  the  eastern  tower  of  the  town-hall  (the 
Granusthurm).  Tradition  dates  this  old  tower 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  one  of 
whose  brothers,  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
history,  is  said  to  have  been  the  builder ; but 
its  erection  is  placed  more  correctly  by  .archae- 
ologists in  the  first  decennium  of  the  thirteenth 
centurv.  No  wonder  the  Aacheners  trembled 
for  their  old  Rathhaus,  as  dear  to  them  as  the 
Tower  or  Westminster  Abbey  is  to  Londoners. 
An  eye-witness  describes  the  scene  as  thrilling. 

“ Shoulder  on  shoulder,”  he  says,  “ they  stood 
awe-struck  by  the  spectacle  enacted  before  them. 
Every  true  Aachen  breast  trembled  for  the 
treasures  of  the  town-hall,  that  splendid  build- 
inf,  dating  from  the  most  glorious  period  of 
German  history.  Hero  a Merovingian  castle 
stood  once;  here  the  great  Charles,  whom 
French  and  Germans  alike  claim  as  their  own, 
erected  his  palace.  Here  in  the  old  Kaisersaal 
a long  series  of  German  emperors  during  the 
Middle  Ages  placed  the  German  crown  on  their 
heads  with  their  own  hands.  A cry  of  anguish 
arose  when  also  the  western  tower  was  seized 

by  the  flames The  Granus  tower  had 

burned  for  twenty-five  minutes  only  when  it 
inclined,  and  went  down  with  a great  crash  upon 
the  neighbouring  roofs.  The  western  tower,  on 
the  contrary,  collapsed.  But  here,  in  the  so- 
called  Stadtthurm,  two  brave  fellows  of  the 
Aachen  fire-brigade  boldly  kept  their  post, 
notwithstanding  the  fiery  furnace  below  and 
around  them,  and  the  burning  timbers  falling 
on  all  sides ; and,  by  directing  the  hose  upon 
threatened  spots,  saved  the  remainder  of  the 
Rathhaus.”  Fortunately,  the  old  vaults  of  the 
Kaisersaal,  this  pearl  of  Aachen,  resisted  the 
fire.  It  was  only  through  an  opening  in  the 
crown  of  the  arch  that  burning  masses  of  wood 
fell  into  the  hall  below,  and  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  the  frescos  of  Rethel  and  Kehren.  But, 
excepting  slight  damage  by  water  and  a few 
cracks,  no  serious  injury  was  done.  The  cele- 
brated picture  of  Charles  the  Great  was  saved 
by  timely  removal  into  the  vaulted  basement 
below. 

While  the  fire  was  still  raging  around  the 
town-hall,  the  manuscripts  and  records  and 
vaults  and  tower  walls  of  which,  however,  were 
preserved,  all  eyes  were  involuntarily  and 
anxiously  turned  in  another  direction.  Fears 
were  entertained  that  the  flames  would  seize 
upon  another  pile  round  which  the  name  of  the 
great  Charles  has  shed  a halo.  It  was  for  some 
time  a question  whether  the  cathedral  would 
escape  unhurt,  or  whether  this  treasury  of 
national  glories  would  be  sacrificed.  But, 
t hanks  also  to  the  almost  superhuman  exertions 


of  the  local  fire  brigade,  which,  no  doubt,  will 
have  due  recognition,  the  venerable  building 
was  saved  by  keeping  its  roofs,  and  especially 
Charles’s  Chapel,  almost  covered  with  water. 
Although  these  two  national  relics  were  pre- 
served for  future  generations  of  archmologists, 
the  damage  done  to  private  property  has  been 
very  great,  for  twenty-five  houses  have  been 
either  totally  or  partially  destroyed.  The 
cause  of  the  fire  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is 
stated  that  it  arose  from  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  the  roof  of  the  chemical  factory,  where 
large  quantities  of  benzine  were  stored. 


BERLIN. 

For  the  past  few  years  Berlin  has  been  in- 
creasing her  population  at  the  rate  of  about 
40,000  annually,— a number  which,  if  kept  up, 
will  bring  the  inhabitants  of  the  German  capital 
up  to  2,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  population  of  Berlin  at  the  present 
time  is  in  round  numbers  1,250,000.  Since  the 
period  of  the  crash,  following  on  the  mad  specu- 
lation of  1872  and  1873,  house-building  in  Berlin 
has  been  carried  on  only  within  moderate  and 
safe  proportions.  For  some  years  after  1874 
rents  fell,  but  as  there  was  no  interruption  in 
the  constant  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
city,  dwellings  at  length  became  very  crowded 
and  the  demand  for  new  houses  again  became 
urgent.  For  many  months  past  accordingly  the 
building  trades  of  the  city  have  been  very  active. 
An  unusual  number  of  houses  have  been  erected 
and  have  let  without  difficulty.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  greater  activity  in  house- 
building in  Berlin  than  has  ever  been  known. 

The  value  of  ground  in  that  city  is  so  great 
that  builders  have  constantly  been  tempted  to 
diminish  the  size  of  court-yards  and  to  increase 
the  number  of  dwellings  at  the  back  as  much  as 
possible.  Owing  to  this  and  other  abuses  which 
have  crept  up,  the  Municipal  Authorities  have 
co-operated  with  the  Chief  of  the  Police  in 
drawing  up  an  amended  code  of  regulations 
controlling  all  buildings  and  building  operations 
in  the  German  capital.  The  rules  are,  however, 
not  to  be  issued  or  put  in  force  until  next  year. 
Among  the  new  regulations  is  one  providing 
that  all  basement  dwelling-rooms  must  be  not 
less  than  two-thirds  above  the  level  of  the 
ground.  Carpenters’  and  other  workshops  are 
henceforth  to  be  limited  to  separate  buildings. 
In  regard  to  fire-proof  staircases  the  present 
rule  is  that  every  dwelling  must  be  accessible 
from  one  fire-proof  staircase.  In  future  the 
regnlation  will  be  that  every  floor  above  the 
second  must  have  two  fire-proof  flights  of  stairs. 
This  provision  is  only  just  and  necessary  when 
we  consider  the  shape  and  size  of  the  average 
dwelling-houses  of  Berlin.  They  are  built  in 
the  form  of  a hollow  square,  round  the  narrow 
and  contracted  court-yard  in  the  centre,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  resident  in  a single 
house  is  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Under  the  new 
rules,  again,  the  minimum  dimensions  of  the 
court-yard  are  to  be  sixty  square  metres,  the 
minimum  breadth  being  five  metres.  Smaller 
courts  are  only  to  be  permitted  in  the  case  of 
corner  houses.  With  regard  to  the  height  of 
houses,  the  maximum  height  to  be  permitted  in 
future  is  24  metres,  and  there  are  to  be  no 
more  than  five  floors  let  out  as  dwellings 
in  any  house.  At  present  houses  are  being 
built  over  27  metres  high,  and  with  seven  and 
eight  stories.  Altogether  the  new  regulations 
appear  only  what  are  reasonable  and  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  of  a dense  and  growing 
population  like  that  of  the  capital  on  the  Spree. 
Another  improvement  long  keenly  wanted  in 
Berlin  appears  likely  shortly  to  be  supplied. 
This  will  be  by  the  erection  of  one  or  more 
extensive  market-halls.  Berlin  has  hitherto 
been  without  any  such  sheltered  convenience 
in  spite  of  the  intense  inclemency  of  the  weather 
in  the  winter  season.  The  Corporation  has  just 
purchased  a suitable  site  in  a very  central 
district,  including  parts  of  Zimmer  Strasse 
and  Mauer  Strasse  with  excellent  approaches, 
and  the  erection  of  the  new  buildings  is  to 
be  begun  in  the  course  of  next  spring  at  the 
latest. 


Appointment  of  Borough  Engineer  for 
Cardiff. — Mr.  Harpur,  formerly  assistant  engi- 
neer to  the  borough,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Cardiff  Town  Council  Borough  Engineer,  at  a 
' salary  of  4001.  a year. 


MONUMENTS. 

The  Niederwald  Monument. — The  colossal 
figure  of  Germania,  which  has  been  cast  in  parts 
at  Munich  and  Dresden,  is  now  being  erected 
on  its  intended  resting-place  in  the  Niederwald, 
overlooking  the  Rhine.  The  figure  is  designed 
to  commemorate  the  German  victories  over  the 
French  in  1870  and  1871,  and  is  a metaphorical 
embodiment  of  the  popular  German  idea  of  the 
Watch  on  the  Rhine.  The  German  Emperor, 
who  has  arranged  to  attend  the  military 
manoeuvres  of  part  of  his  army  in  Hesse 
Nassau  towards  the  end  of  September,  has 
consented  to  inaugurate  the  monument  on  the 
27th  of  that  month.  The  occasion  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  a very  memorable  character, 
as  all  the  reigning  princes  of  Germany  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and 
few  of  them  will  care  to  be  absent  at  such  a 
demonstration.  After  the  event,  the  Emperor 
and  his  princely  guests  will  return  to  Wiesbaden, 
where  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  day  a banquet, 
and  a ball  will  continue,  and  wind  up  the 
festival. 

New  York. — Statue  of  Liberty. — The  French 
are  making  the  Americans  a present  of  a colossal 
statue  of  Liberty,  which  stands  150  ft.  high. 
It  is  to  be  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
of  New  York,  and  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
lighthouse.  In  height  it  completely  dwarfs  the 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  of  ancient  celebrity,  the 
latter  having  been  only  105  ft.  high.  The  new 
lighthouse  statue  of  Liberty  is  to  be  illuminated 
with  the  electric  light.  It  is  to  be  setup  on  a 
pedestal,  itself  148  ft.  high,  and  it  is  with 
regard  to  this  matter  that  formidable  difficulties 
have  arisen.  How  is  the  statue  to  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  position  at  that  height  ? As  the 
French  have  not  provided  the  necessary  funds 
for  the  pedestal,  a subscription  is  being  got  up 
in  America  for  the  purpose ; but  the  chief 
difficulty  will  still  remain,  how  to  place  the 
statue  in  position.  An  American  engineer, 
Mr.  Goodridge,  proposes  to  envelop  the  statue 
in  an  iron  cage  and,  as  has  been  done  with 
houses  and  hotels,  to  lift  it  up  and  build  in  the 
masonry  underneath,  constantly  raising  the 
Colossus  and  adding  to  the  masonry  until  the 
desired  height  has  been  attained.  To  prevent 
the  danger  of  the  statue  being  blown  over  by  a 
storm,  it  is  proposed  nearly  to  fill  in  the  lower 
parts  with  masonry. 

Mozart  Monument,  Vienna. — By  the  16th  of 
the  past  month  the  subscription  which  has 
been  opened  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
Mozart,  amounted  to  48,584  florins,  or  rather 
more  than  4,0481.  sterling. 

Rome. — Monument  to  Semper. — A simple 
monument,  erected  in  the  Protestant  cemetery 
at  Rome,  to  the  celebrated  German  architect, 
Gottfried  Semper,  was  inaugurated  on  the  9th 
ult.,  in  the  presence  of  the  German  ambassador, 
Prince  Thurn  and  Taxis,  and  a large  and  dis- 
tinguished assembly  of  Italian  and  foreign 
artists.  The  monument  was  almost  covered 
with  wreaths  of  laurel,  immortelles,  and  spring 
flowers,  which  had  been  sent  not  only  by 
Roman,  but  by  many  German,  Austrian,  and 
Swiss  admirers  of  the  deceased.  The  ceremony 
was  of  the  simplest  character,  and  concluded 
with  tho  handing  of  the  monument  over  to  the 
protection  of  the  German  ambassador. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Prussian  Medals  for  Services  to  the  National 
Architecture. — In  the  year  1881  the  Prussian 
Government  determined  to  found  three  annual 
medals  to  be  awarded,  one  to  the  architect, 
another  to  the  architectural  engineer,  and  tho 
third  to  the  mechanical  engineer,  who  should 
be  adjudged  to  have  performed  the  greatest 
services  within  the  twelve  months  to  the 
general  cause  of  architecture  in  the  country. 
The  first  distribution  of  these  medals  has  just 
taken  place,  and  the  Gold  Medal  has  been 
awarded  to  his  Excellency,  Dr.  Hagen,  and  the 
two  Silver  Medals  to  Professor  Ende,  of  Berlin, 
and  Herr  Wohler,  of  Strassburg. 

Museum  of  Trade  at  Dusseldorf. — The  surplus 
obtained  from  the  Dusseldorf  Exhibition  in  18S0 
was  so  considerable  that  it  has  been  sufficient  to 
found  a permanent  Museum  of  Industry  iu  the 
city  in  question.  The  new  Institution  was 
opened  on  the  9th  nit.  By  this  Museum 
Dusseldorf,  which  already  possessed  a renowned 
School  of  Painting  and  a new  and  flourishing 
J School  of  Industrial  Art  has  become  more  than 
; ever  the  capital  of  art  in  the  Rhenish  provinces. 
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THE  ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

ANNIVERSARY  DINNER. 

The  severity-fourth  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  last, 
the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Thurlow  in  the  chair. 
The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman,  who  adverted  to  the 
fact  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  for  the 
forty-fourth  time  graciously  sent  her  annual 
donation  of  100  guineas  to  the  Fund.  The 
Chairman  also  referred  to  the  interest  taken  in 
art  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  some 
of  whom  were  not  only  patrons  of  artists  but 
artists  themselves.  Captain  C.  B.  Dimond 
responded  for  the  “Reserve  Forces”  in  a brief, 
soldier-like  speech. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 
“ Prosperity  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund,” 
the  Chairman  observed  that  in  looking  through 
the  artistic  little  red  book  which  was  presented 
to  each  lady  and  gentleman  attending  the 
dinner,  and  which  was  not  only  a souvenir  of 
the  occasion  but  a record  of  the  work  which 
had  been  done  by  the  Fund,  he  felt  some 
diffidence  in  occupying  the  chair,  which  had 
been  filled  in  former  years  by  so  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  to  none  of  whom  did  he 
yield,  however,  in  the  great  interest  which  he 
felt  in  the  welfare  of  the  Fund.  He  had 
derived  so  much  solace,  in  the  course  of  a 
somewhat  nomadic  existence,  from  the  works 
of  artists,  that  nothing  could  render  him  callous 
to  the  sufferings  and  wants  of  artists  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  struggle  for  existence 
was  much  harder  than  it  used  to  be.  There 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  artists  which  had  taken  place 
during  the  past  few  years  had  very  greatly 
increased  the  demands  made  upon  the  Fund, 
and  added  to  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen  who 
administered  it.  There  was  one  consolatory 
reflection,  however,  and  that  was  that  if  the 
number  of  artists  had  increased  of  late 
years,  the  number  of  those  who  bought 
and  appreciated  the  artists’  productions  had 
largely  increased  also,  and  there  was,  too,  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  artistic  designs  for  carpets, 
furniture,  and  other  household  requisites  or 
adornments.  B ut  unfortunately  little  or  nothing 
of  an  artistic  character  was  to  be  found  in  the 
houses  of  the  poorer  classes,  not  because  an 
artistic  object  was  necessarily  expensive,  but 
because  largo  masses  of  the  people  had  no  op- 
portunities of  contemplating  and  learning  to 
appreciate  works  of  art.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  striven  for  years,  and  who  intended 
yet  to  strive,  for  the  attainment  of  what  he 
believed  would  bo  a very  great  boon  to  the 
people,  viz.,  the  opening  of  our  national  art 
galleries  and  museums  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in 
order  that  the  toiling  poor  might  receive  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  the  contemplation  of  works 
which  they  could  never  otherwise  see.  He 
was  very  glad  to  say  that  there  was  a 
great  and  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  the  move- 
ment, both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  he 
felt  that  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  was 
only  a question  of  time,  and  of  a very  short 
time.  It  was  outrageous  that  this  boon,  which 
was  so  urgently  needed  in  London  (owing  to  its 
enormous  population,  and  to  its  great  size, 
rendering  it  impossible  for  people  living  in  the 
more  central  portions  to  reach  the  country 
within  a walk  of  reasonable  limits),  was 
still  denied  to  the  capital,  though  it  was 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  in  such  towns 
as  Leeds,  Middlesbrough,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  many  other  large 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  conclusion, 
his  lordship  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the 
financial  prosperity  of  the  Artists’  Annuity 
Fund,  which  was  a commendable  effort  on  the 
part  of  artists  themselves  to  provide  for  their 
own  and  their  families’  necessities  in  times  of 
misfortune  without  appealing  to  tho  hand  of 
charity.  But  his  appeal  was  on  behalf  of  the 
Benevolent  Fund,  upon  which,  for  the  reason 
he  had  already  given,  there  were  increasing 
demands.  With  the  toast  he  had  much  pleasure 
in  associating  the  name  of  Mr.  John  Absolon, 
a member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Absolon  responded,  making  feeling  allu- 
sion to  the  loss  which  the  Fund  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  its  late  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  J.  Dimond.  The  blow  which  they  had 
received  was  a heavy  one,  but  he  was  pleased 
to  say  that  they  had,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
Dimond,  a new  honorary  secretary  who  gave 
evidence  of  being  a worthy  successor  to  his 
father  and  grandfather.  Referring  to  the 


Annuity  Fund,  Mr.  Absolon  cited  one  or  two 
instances  showing  the  benefits  which  had  been 
received  by  the  families  of  artists  who  had  been 
members  of  it,  and  he  urged  young  artists  to 
come  forward  and  join  it  in  greater  numbers 
than  they  did. 

Sir.  Lambton  Young,  the  secretary,  announced 
subscriptions  and  donations  amounting  to 
upwards  of  500J.,  including  the  Queen’s  annual 
donation  of  ono  hundred  guineas. 

The  remaining  toasts  included  the  follow- 
= — “ The  Chairman,”  proposed  by  Mr. 
Juland  Danvers  ; “ The  Royal  Academy,” 
proposed  by  tho  Chairman,  and  responded  to 
by  Sir.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  who  good- 
humouredly  referred  to  the  comparative 
neglect  which  the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Academy; 
“ The  Artists’  Annuity  Fund,”  tersely  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Kerr  (who  pointed 
out  that  this  Annuity  Fund  is  raised 
and  wholly  supported  by  tho  contributions 
of  its  members  for  their  own  relief  in 
sickness  or  old  age,*  and  that  it  neither 
asks  for  nor  receives  any  help  from  the  public) 
and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Maguire 
in  a brief  but  interesting  speech  ; “ Tho 
Societies  connected  with  the  Fine  Arts,”  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,  and  spoken  to 
by  the  Rev.  Lawford  Dale;  and  “ The  Stewards,” 
proposed  by  the  Chairman  and  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson. 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

OPENING  DAY. 

Tnis  young  and  useful  society  celebrated  its 
opening  day  on  Saturday,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Bitton,  being  visited  by  the  members.  Upon 
arriving  at  tho  church,  the  venerable  rector 
(the  Rev.  H.  N.  Ellacombe,  M.A.)  met  the 
party,  and  conducted  them  over  the  sacred 
edifice,  pointing  out  its  many  interesting  archi- 
tectural features.  Mr.  Ellacombe  expressed  his 
belief  that,  with  many  others,  St.  Mary’s  was 
a very  large  and  long  pre-Norman  church.  He 
pointed  out  the  remains  of  two  Norman  win- 
dows on  the  northern  side  of  the  building,  and 
said  there  was  no  doubt  that  at  one  time  an 
immense  pre-Norman  church,  for  the  founda- 
tions had  been  found  a few  feet  below  the  pre- 
sent nave.  He  drew  the  party’s  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  chancel  was  a small  one  for  so 
large  a church,  and  added  that  above  the  pre- 
sent arch  were  the  remains  of  an  old  Norman 
ai’ch.  There  was  a beautiful  chantry  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  built  in  the  year  1299. 
He  was  certain  of  that  date,  because  he  had 
the  key  of  the  consecration.  The  window  in 
the  chancel  was  the  exact  type  of  one  in  St. 
Mary  Redcliff  Church,  Bristol.  Some  twenty 
years  ago  it  was  found  necessary  to  put  a new 
roof  to  the  church,  and  he  therefore  adopted  a 
form  of  roof  which  was  very  uncommon  in  this 
country.  About  the  same  number  of  years 
since  the  church  was  re-seated,  and  the  whole 
work  was  done  by  the  parishioners;  for  he 
designed  the  seats,  a native  of  the  village 
carved  them,  and  a native  carpenter  set  them 
up.  The  visitors  then  proceeded  to  the  outside 
of  the  church,  where  Mr.  Ellacombe  pointed 
out  the  beautiful  way  in  which  the  tower  was 
constructed,  and  stated  that  it  was  designed 
in  the  fourteenth  century. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff  proposed,  and  Mr.  S.  E. 
Ford  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  guide 
for  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  had  received 
them. 

The  motion  was  passed,  and  the  rev.  gentle- 
man acknowledged  the  compliment  and  said 
he  was  very  pleased  to  see  the  party  there 
that  day. 

The  members  of  the  Society  who  were  dis- 
persed for  the  purpose  of  sketching  the  sacred 
edifice,  returned  to  Bristol  by  an  evening  train. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  have  arranged  a 
capital  programme  for  the  coming  season,  the 
buildings  to  be  inspected  being  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  the  Old  Mint,  Temple  Church,  St. 
James’s  Church,  and  Redland  Park  Chapel,  all 
in  Bristol,  while  the  country  visits  include, 
Bitton,  Bath,  Backwell,  Nailsea,  Wraxall, 
Cadbury,  and  Portbury.  It  has  also  been 
decided  that  the  annual  excursion  this  year 
shall  take  the  form  of  a day’s  trip,  by  break, 
through  a part  of  Somersetshire.  The  Society, 

* We  may  add  that  “all  artists  in  Painting,  Sculpture, 
Architecture,  and  Engraving  aro  eligible  to  become  mem- 
bers.' ’ 


which  is  doing  a good  work,  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing the  course  pursued  by  the  Bristol 
Society  of  Architects,  which  existed  some 
fifteen  years  ago. 


IGNORANCE  OF  THE  BEAUTY  OF 
NATURE  AND  ITS  RESULTS. 

Tins  is  the  subject  of  a letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  treasurer  of  the  Manchester 
Art  Museum,  to  the  Manchester  papers,  plead- 
ing for  help  and  sympathy  in  tho  work  which 
the  Committee  of  the  Museum  have  undertaken. 
Mr.  Horsfall  writes  : — - 

“ Every  one  who  knows  what  a large  English 
town  is  like  must  also  know  that  a great  many 
of  the  people  who  live  in  it  can  have  little 
familiarity  with  nature  ; but  probably  few 
persons  are  aware  that  an  almost  complete 
ignorance  of  nature  is  common  amongst  young 
people  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  our  towns. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty’s  Inspector  of 
Schools,  told  me  not  long  ago  that  he  has  often 
found  that  children  in  places  like  Ancoats  and 
Bradford  scarcely  know  what  a flower  is,  and 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  a primrose  or  violet, 
and  that  he  once  found  in  a school  in  Ancoats 
that  a whole  class  had  no  idea  what  a bee  is  like 
or  where  it  is  to  be  found.  Much  evidence  of 
the  same  kind  has  been  given  me  by  other 
observers.  Such  ignorance  cannot  fail  to  have 
very  evil  results.  Of  those  persons  who  live  in 
the  country  or  spend  some  time  there  compara- 
tively few  seem  to  have  much  knowledge  or  love 
of  nature ; but,  in  fact,  knowledge  of  it  plays  a 
very  important  part  in  the  life  of  almost  all  of 
them.  Taken  as  a class,  perhaps  the  level  of 
their  thought,  feeling,  and  conduct  is  not  very 
high,  but  no  member  of  the  class  who  thinks 
about  his  own  life  will  doubt  that  the  level 
would  be  very  much  lower  if  the  class  were 
deprived  of  the  ‘ admiration,  hope,  and  love,’ 
which  it  gains  through  the  knowledge  of 
the  beauty  of  nature.  Whoever  admits  this 
will  also  admit  that  the  non-existence  in 
many  townpeoplo  of  feeling  and  thought 
gained  from  knowledge  of  beauty  would  keep 
their  life  at  a low  level  even  if  the  place 
remained  empty  in  them  which  is  filled  in  other 
people  by  the  results  of  tho  knowledge  of 
nature.  When  ono  remembers  that  the  place 
cannot  be  empty,  but  must  be  filled  by  thoughts 
and  feelings  springing  indirectly  from  their  sur- 
roundings as  our  thoughts  and  feelings  do  from 
our  surroundings, — when  one  remembers  this 
and  remembers  also  what  are  the  surroundings 
in  Ancoats  and  Bradford  of  the  children  who 
hardly  know  what  a flower  is,  one  must  feel  that 
this  ignorance  of  natural  beauty  must  have 
almost  insuperable  power  to  keep  their  life  at  a 
very  low  level  indeed.  Modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  gained  in  childhood  arc  so  persistent,  so 
hard  to  change,  that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  if  familiarity  with  the  beauty  of  nature  is 
to  prevent  the  existence  of  a life-long  low  level 
of  thought  and  feeling,  it  must  be  gained  in 
childhood.  Only  by  help  of  our  school  system 
is  it  possible  to  make  means  of  gaining  some 
measure  of  familiarity  with  natural  beauty 
reach  the  majority  of  children.  The  people  in 
towns  who  are  most  ignorant  of  nature  may  bo 
divided  into  two  classes, — those  who  never  or 
very  rarely  see  beautiful  natural  objects,  but 
could  see  them  sometimes,  either  in  the  country 
nearest  to  the  town  where  they  live  or  in  town 
parks,  if  they  wished  to  do  so  ; and  those  who 
sometimes  see  beautiful  natural  objects,  but 
have  eyes  and  minds  so  untrained  for  the  per- 
ception of  beauty  that  they  hardly  notice  them. 
A passage  in  Mr.  Browning’s  ‘ Fra  Lippo 
Lippi  ’ indicates  the  means  which  will  be  most 
useful  for  helping  people  of  both  these 
classes : — 

* We're  made  so  that  we  love 
First  when  wc  see  them  painted,  things  wo  have  pass’d 
Perhaps  a hundred  times  nor  eared  to  see ; 

And  so  they  are  better,  painted, — better  to  us, 

Which  is  the  same  thing.  Art  was  given  for  that,— 

God  uses  us  to  help  each  other  so, 

Sending  our  minds  out.' 

The  committee  of  the  Manchester  Art  Museum 
are  working  on  that  principle.  They  know  that 
if  a few  good  pictures  of  the  beautiful  things 
which  are  found  near  every  town,  of  the 
commonest  wild  and  garden  flowers,  of  common 
kinds  of  trees,  birds,  butterflies,  of  the  simplest 
country  scenes,  lanes,  fields,  woods,  be  placed  in 
schools,  and  the  scholars  be  induced  to  notice 
them  and  feel  something  of  their  beauty,  and 
to  learn  the  names  of,  and  gain  ever  so  little 
knowledge  about  the  things  represented  in  the 
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pictures,  the  knowledge  and  feeling  thus  gained 
are  not  only  sure  to  be  added  to  whenever  the 
children  see  beautiful  things  in  the  country  and 
town  parks,  but  will  also  give  some  of  the 
scholars,  both  while  and  after  they  are  children, 
motives  for  trying  to  sco  such  things,  and  for 
trying  to  alter  the  conditions  which  now  make 
the  existence  of  such  things  in  our  towns  impos- 
sible. The  collections  of  works  of  art,  which 
the  committee  are  going  to  lend  to  schools  in 
Manchester  and  Salford,  will  contain  many 
other  kinds  of  art ; but  they  must  contain  good 
representations  of  the  beautiful  common  objects 
which  I have  mentioned.  Representations  of 
such  objects  of  a kind  suitable  for  use  in  schools, 
— that  is,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellent  in 
respect  both  of  truth  to  nature  and  artistic 
quality, — are  at  present  hard  to  get.  No  pictures 
of  trees,  except  costly  original  drawings,  are 
obtainable,  and  suitable  pictures  of  other  natural 
objects  are  very  expensive.  The  action  which 
Mr.  Mundella  promised  that  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  shall  take  will  soon  create 
a supply  of  the  kind  of  pictures  we  need,  but 
even  when  a supply  exists,  they  will,  of  course, 
not  be  of  any  use  to  us  unless  we  can  buy  them. 
At  present  we  have  so  much  other  work  to  do 
in  connexion  with  the  art  museum,  all  of  which 
is  as  necessary  as  our  school  work,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  as  much  money  on  our 
school  collections  as  is  needed  for  them.  We 
have  received  about  2,8001.  in  money,  and  gifts 
of  works  of  art  worth  about  4,0001.,  and  we  have 
annual  subscriptions  of  1001.  promised  for  four 
years.  We  need  at  least  5,0001.  more,  and  an 
annual  income  of  5001.  for  four  years.  The 
Earl  of  Derby  and  the  Earl  of  Wilton  have  both 
promised  to  help  us  if  we  receive  a fair  amount 
of  local  support.  We  need,  besides  money,  the 
help  of  persons  willing  to  take  part  in  the 
pleasant  work  of  giving  explanations  of  pictures 
and  art  processes  in  schools  and  in  the  Queen’s 
Park  Gallery  when  it  is  finished.” 


dining-hall  for  youths  attending  the  school 
from  a distance.  Not  far  apart  are  the 
private  rooms  for  the  head  and  under 
masters,  the  library,  and  a room  for  conversa- 
tion. Underneath  are  capacious  kitchens  and 
sculleries.  In  each  of  the  rooms  are  open  fire- 
places, and  they  are  lighted  in  such  a manner 
as  to  cause  the  light  to  fall  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  occupants.  Besides  this,  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature  throughout  the  building  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes.  At  the  back  part  of  the 
premises  there  is  a cricket-field  and  lawn-tennis 
ground,  and  completely  surrounding  the  field  is 
a bicycle  track.  The  head-master,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adams,  intends,  we  understand,  to 
erect  a house  for  the  accommodation  of  a large 
number  of  boarders,  on  the  Eton  principle.  It 
is  also  intended  to  build  a large  gymnasium,  a 
cricket  pavilion,  and  workshops,  in  which  pupils 
will  be  taught  carving,  joiner-worlt,  and  other 
trades,  the  idea  being  that  each  boy  shall  learn 
some  handicraft,  in  addition  to  a first-class 
education. 

Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle,  are 
the  architects;  Mr.  J.  S.  Millar,  the  contractor; 
and  Mr.  David  Lindsay,  the  clerk  of  the  works. 


(Scotland)  Act.  They  submitted' that  the  experience  of 
the  past  twenty-eight  years  had  amply  proTed  the  wisdom 
of  separating  the  building  clauses  from  the  General  Police 
Act,  especially  by  the  working  of  the  Building  Act,  under 
which  an  enormous  amount  of  work  had  been  done.  The 
London  Act  secured  more  substantial  benefit  to  the  public, 
and  more  even-handed  justice  to  the  building  owners  than 
uv  other  building  law  that  had  been  devised.  The  pro- 
losal  to  apply  it  to  Scotland  would  beget  much  opposition, 
jut  he  did  not  think  that  should  be  considered  au  insuper- 
able objection  in  view  of  the  benefit  that  would  be  con- 
ferred. 

Mr.  Campbell-Douglass  also  spoke. 

The  Lord-Advocate,  addressing  the  deputation  generally, 
said  the  ideas  which  they  had  laid  before  him  were  some- 
what new.  The  measure  which  they  proposed  would  be  a 
wide-reaching  one,  affecting  a great  many  people,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  the  sanction  of  prevalent  public 
opinion  before  proceeding  with  it.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  advisable  that  any  man  or  any  Government  should 
introduce  such  a bill  into  Parliament  without  having  well 
ascertained  the  general  feeling  of  the  public  upon  the 
subject. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion of  students  in  the  Architectural  Classes, 
1883,  under  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith: — 

Fine  Art  Class. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal, 
H.  H.  Mew ; prize  of  books,  W.  E.  Potts ; first- 
class  certificate,*  E.  W.  Knight;  second-class 
certificates,  H.  Berney,  A.  T.  Bolton,  T.  Lead- 
bitter,  S H.  Seager,  R.  H.  Weymouth ; third- 
class  certificates,  T.  D.  Atkinson,  A.  M.  Buller, 
J.  A.  Minty,  A.  C.  Wood,  F.  Taylor. 

Construction  Class. — Donaldson  Silver  Medal, 
H.  Berney;  prize  of  books,  E.  L.  Conder:  first- 
class  certificate,*  H.  C.  Harston,  II.  M.  Buller  ; 
second-class  certificate,  H.  S.  Flower,  T.  Lead- 
bitter,  S.  H.  Seager,  H.  C.  Wood;  third-class 
certificate,  E.  Boardman,  S.  Clarke,  J.  A. 
Minty,  «T.  F.  O’Connor,  W.  H.  Raffles,  R.  II. 
Weymouth. 

Modern  Practice  Class. — Prize,  T.  Leadbitter ; 
first-class  certificate,*  II.  Berney,  S.  H.  Seager; 
second-class  certificate,  F.  Massie,  J.  A.  Minty; 
third-class  certificate,  C.  H.  Aitken,  T.  D. 
Atkinson,  E.  T.  Boardman. 


VALUE  OF  BUILDING  LAND  AT 
HENDON. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Mr.  Richard  J.  Collier 
submitted  for  sale,  at  the  Old  Welsh  Harp 
Hotel,  Hendon,  a number  of  building  plots  on  a 
property  called  the  Upper  Welsh  Harp  Estate, 
situated  on  high  ground,  with  a commanding 
view  of  Harrow  and  the  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood, the  expansive  sheet  of  lake  water  at  the 
Welsh  Harp  meandering  at  the  foot  of  the 
property.  The  printed  particulars  stated  that 
82  lots  would  be  submitted,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sale  the  auctioneer  stated 
that  39  of  the  lots  had  been  disposed  of  by 
private  oontract.  The  remaining  43  lots  were 
offered,  several  of  them  being  sold,  those  fronting 
the  Edgware-road,  having  a frontage  of  18  ft. 
and  80  ft.  in  depth  realising  100/.  each.  Other 
lots,  with  similar  frontages  and  depths,  to  new 
roads  on  the  estate,  were  sold  for  sums  varying 
from  601.  to  621.  each.  A building  estate  at 
Hendon,  immediately  adjoining  the  above,  has 
also  just  been  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Collier.  The 
estate,  which  comprises  27  acres,  was  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  about  a fortnight  ago, 
in  three  lots.  One  lot  of  12  acres  was  sold  for 
8,500/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  a little  more  than 
"001.  per  acre.  The  other  two  lots,  consisting 
of  15  acres,  were  withdrawn,  but  last  week  they 
were  disposed  of  by  private  treaty  for  10,000/. 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  7501.  per  acre. 


GATESHEAD  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  building  known  as  the  “ High  School  for 
Boys”  was  opened  last  week.  The  buildin^ 
stands  on  a site  of  seven  acres,  sloping  to  the 
south  and  west,  with  a sunny  aspect,  and  over- 
looking Ravensworth  Vale.  On  entering  the 
gateway  the  visitor  is  attracted  by  a porter’s 
lodge.  After  walking  a short  distance  the 
school  is  reached.  It  is  built  of  red  brick  with 
stone  dressings  in  the  Tudor  style,  with  diapered 
slate  roof.  At  a prominent  corner  of  the  build- 
ing stands  out  in  bold  relief  a massive  tower,  in 
which  it  is  proposed  to  place  a large  illuminated 
clock.  Underneath  is  an  observatory,  which 
not  only  commands  a beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  but  will  also  be  suitable 
for  the  instruction  of  the  youths  in  the  study 
of  astronomy.  The  interior  of  the  building  is 
thus  arranged  : — There  are  six  class-rooms,  each 
of  which  is  arranged  for  the  use  of  thirty  boys. 
Then  there  is  a class-room  for  sixty  boys  ; next 
a large  chemical  laboratory  for  the  use  of  a 
number  of  students.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  a large  assemblage-hall,  capable  of 
seating  between  300  and  400  people,  and  a 


THE  BUILDING  CLAUSES  OF  THE 
POLICE  BILL,  SCOTLAND. 

A deputation  from  the  Glasgow  Institute  of 
Architects  waited  upon  the  Lord-Advocate  at 
the  House  of  Commons  to  urge  the  deletion 
from  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland) 
Bill  of  all  clauses  relating  to  building, 
and  to  advocate  the  incorporation  of  those 
clauses  in  a separate  Act.  The  gentlemen 
present  were : — Mr.  James  Thompson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  and 
Mr.  Campbell-Douglas. 

Mr.  Thomson  staled  that  the  members  of  this  deputation 
had  advocated  for  many  years  the  adoption  of  regulations 
for  building  separated  from  the  Police  Bill.  They  were 
convinced  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  many  different 
corporations  to  act  in  concert  in  a matter  of  this  kind,  and 
they  did  not  think  that  such  a measure  as  they  desired 
should  be  introduced  by  a private  member,  but  by  the 
Government.  The  principle  they  desired  to  state  was  that 
laws  relating  to  the  construction  of  buildings  could  be 
best  framed  and  carried  out  by  architects,  who  devoted 
their  whole  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  . The  laws 
that  were  necessary  for  the  proper  use  of  buildings  they 
proposed  to  leave  to  the  administration  of  the  Police  Com- 
missioners. In  London  there  existed  such  an  Act  ns  they 
desired  to  see  passed, — the  Metropolitan  Buildings  Act, — 
which  became lawin  185S.  This  Act  had  worked  satisfactorily 
since  that  year,  and  they  desired  to  see  a similar  measure 
passed  for  Scotland,  and  particularly  for  Glasgow.  The’ 
did  not  appear  as  owners  of  house  property,  but  as  ad 
risers  of  the  owners  of  property  accustomed  to  appreciate 
the  effect  of  those  laws  which  related  to  heritable  property 
d proprietary  rights.  They  agreed  with  the  Glasgow 
induords’ Association  in  thinking  that  many  of  the  clauses 


* With  marks  sufficient  to  qualify  for  a prize. 
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v Police  Bill  were  objectionable,  but  they  highly 


Honeyman  corroborated  what  had  been  stated  by 
Mr.  Thomson,— that  their  earnest  desire  was  that  the  Legis- 
lature should  adopt  precisely  the  same  course  with  regard 
to  Glasgow  and  other  towns  in  Scotland  as  had  been  followed 
with  respect  to  London  in  1855.  They  had  the  Metropolit; 
Local  Management  Act  of  1855,  and  the  Metropolitan  Build- 
ing Act  of  1855,  and  now  they  desired  to  have  a Burgh 
Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Act  and  a Burgh  Building 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LABOURING 
CLASSES. 

On  the  27th  ult.  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  was  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms, 
St.  James’s,  the  Rev.  Canon  Nisbet,  in  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the 
president,  occupying  the  chair. 

The  secretary  submitted  the  annual  report,  which 
stated  that  the  model  house  in  Streatham-street, 
Bloomsbury,  comprising  54  dwellings  for  families, 
was  fully  occupied.  The  Portpool-lano  houses, 
which  accommodated  20  families  and  128  single 
women,  had  been  satisfactorily  occupied.  The  public 
washhouses  in  connexion  was  largely  resorted  to  and 
much  appreciated  by  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  number  of  washings  during  the  year  being  no 
less  than  26,090.  The  Dyott-street,  Bloomsbury, 
lodging-house  for  104  single  men  returned  an  average 
of  87,  but  this  was  owing  to  depression  in  trado,  and 
so  many  men  being  out  of  employment.  Macklin- 
street  lodging-house  for  72  single  men  had  averaged 
70,  and  the  renovated  dwellings  in  Wild-court  were 
fully  tenanted.  There  were  78  families  in  Clarke’s- 
buildings,  and  the  Tyndall-buildings,  Gray's  Inn- 
road,  for  87  families  and  lodging-house  had  had 
an  averago  tenancy.  The  building,  however, 
was  about  to  bo  removed  to  permit  of  im- 
jrovements.  The  balance  - shoot  showed  that 
,he  receipts  for  the  past  year  from  all  sources 
were  5.S14/.  6s.  6d.,  and  with  the  balance  in  band 
at  the  beginning  of  1882  the  total  sum  was  6,1871. 

7d.  The  total  expenditure  was  5,944/.  9s.  5d., 
leaving  a balance  of  2421.  13s.  2d.  The  property 
belonging  to  the  society  was  estimated  at  35,3717- 
11s.  lid.,  and  the  general  liabilities  amounted  to 
2,010/.  6s.  6d.,  leaving  assets  to  the  amount  of 
15,265/.  4s.  3d. 

Captain  Douglas  C.alton,  in  moving  the  adoption 
of  the  report,  said  that  this  society  had  initiated 
one  of  the  grandest  movements  that  ever  was 
begun  in  this  country,  which  was  to  im- 
prove the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  It  meant 
the  diminishing  of  tho  death-rate  and  sickness, 
while  it  provided  them  with  homes  which  culti- 
vated in  the  minds  of  tho  occupants  morality  and 
patriotism.  He  had  often  directed  attention  to  the 
death-rate  in  the  metropolis,  and  it  was  said  to  be  a 
low  death-rate  when  it  was  21  per  1,000  ; but  when 
they  went  into  the  back  streets  and  narrow  courts 
it  was  found  that  the  death-rate  rose  to  40 '50,  and 
in  some  cases  60  per  1,000,  and  that  was  due  to  tho 
wretched  dwellings  which  tho  very  poor  were  com- 
pelled to  occupy.  There  were  no  means  by  which 
,he  dirt  could  be  removed  from  these  houses,  and 
where  pure  air  could  not  circulate  through  them 
the  result  was  sickness  and  death.  It  was  now 
nearly  forty  years  ago  when  that  society  stepped 
forward  to  provide  hotter  dwellings  for  tho  labouring 
classes,  and  the  result  was  that  many  other  societies 
had  since  sprung  up  having  the  same  objects  in 
view. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  moved  the  re-election  of 
the  committee,  and  said  that  he  regretted  the 
absence  of  his  noble  friend,  who  had  always  been 
present  at  their  annual  meetings,  and  given  them  his 
valuable  advice.  It  was  Lord  Ashley  who  drew  tho 
attention  of  tho  late  Prince  Albert  to  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  Windsor,  and 
he  at  once  took  up  the  matter,  and  had  erected  some 
forty  or  fifty  houses.  Tho  result  was  that  builders 
followed  his  good  example,  and  in  a short  time  the 
poor  had  excellent  houses.  There  were  model 
dwellings  all  over  the  country  in  imitation  of  those 
which  they  had  erected. 


Legislation  against  Panics. — Mr.  Ker,- 
nard,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  asked  tho 
Homs  Secretary  whether  he  was  prepared  to 
extend  the  scope  of  the  Buildings  Act,  now 
applicable  only  to  the  metropolis,  to  the  pro- 
vinces, and  add  the  amendments  requisite  for 
diminishing  the  dangers  of  panic  in  crowded 
assemblies. — Sir  W.  Harcourt  replied  that  he 
had  a draft  Bill  prepared  with  the  object  men- 
tioned last  year,  and  if  he  saw  any  chance  of 
its  passing  into  law  he  should  be  happy  to 
, introduce  it  this  year. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  BECOBD.» 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

: 3,109.  E.  G.  Banner,  London.  Construction 

of  pavements  ahd  roadways  to  accommodate 
1 telegraph  wires,  &c.  June  22,  1883. 

3,146.  M.  Syer,  J.  Gilmore,  and  W.  R.  Clark, 
j London.  Flushing  apparatus  and  waste-not 
I valves.  June  25, 1883. 

3,151.  W.  Corliss,  Providence,  U.S.A.  Fire- 
proof buildings,  &c.  June  26,  1883. 

3,154.  J.  Mcl.  Shaw,  Glasgow.  Cooking- 
i ranges.  June  26,  1883. 

3,157.  T.  H.  Rees,  London.  Manufacture 
! of  tiles,  &c.,  for  the  covering  of  walls,  floors, 
&c.  June  26,  1883. 

3,169.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Manufacture  of 
| matting,  &c.,  for  covering  floors.  (Com.  by 
[|  J.  Bray,  Washington,  U.S.A.)  June  26,  1883. 

3,181.  C.  W.  H.  Brock,  Bishop’s  Waltham. 

! Means  for  holding  and  adjusting  roller- blind 
£ cords.  June  26,  1883. 

1 3,191.  P.  Efferty,  London.  Brick-making 

machine.  (Comp,  spec.)  June  27,  1883. 
j 3,200.  II.  Burgiu,  Walthamstow.  Appliances 
< for  inducing  air  from  chimneys,  &c.  June  27, 
1883. 

3,204.  J.  Farrimondand  J.  Whittaker,  South- 
I port.  Ventilating  water-closets,  &c.  June  28, 
1883. 

3,212.  W.  E.  Diehl,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
I Door-retention  stop.  June  28,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

j has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
i the  dates  named  : — 

June  26,  1883. 

923.  T.  J.  Mullings,  London.  Sa3h-fasteners. 
1 Feb.  20, 1883. 

933.  W.  Lee,  and  D.  F.  Lee,  Maidstone. 
Arrangement  of  blocks  for  walls  and  building 
structures.  Feb.  20,  1883. 

971.  P.  II.  Collins,  Winchester.  Window- 
fasteners.  Feb.  22, 1883. 

'988.  H.  Longden  and  C.  F.  Longden, 
Sheffield.  Apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water. 
Feb.  23, 1883. 

1,028.  W.  Shepherd,  London.  Construction 
of  furniture  and  other  repositories.  Feb.  26, 
1883. 

June  29,  1883. 

1,191.  W.  G.  Hudson,  Manchester.  Con- 
i' struction  of  chimney  flues,  &c.  March  6,  1883. 

2,576.  J.  Garlick,  Birmingham.  Construc- 
tion of  floorings,  platforms,  Ac.  May  23,  1S83. 

2,698.  J.  Waple,  London.  Chimney  tops  and 
ventilators.  May  30, 1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  June  30,  1833. 

5,058.  G.  G.  Page,  London,  and  R.  Nunn, 
Salisbury.  Bathing  and  promenade  piers. 
Oct.  24,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Tho  piers  are  so  built  as  to  enclose  a spaco  in  which  is 
suspended  a cage  or  frame,  with  a perforated  bottom, 
which  can  be  raised  or  lowored  by  hydraulic  or  other 
power  out  of  or  into  the  water. 

5,107.  W.  T.  Goolden  and  C.  F.  Casella,  London. 
Instruments  for  indicating  excessive  variations 
of  temperature  in  buildings,  Ac.  Oct.  27,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

A wire  is  sealed  within  the  tube  that  contains  tho  mer- 
cury, to  which  i3  connected  an  adjustable  wire,  and  when 
the  mercury  has  reached  a certain  height,  as  determined 
by  the  adjustable  wire,  it  mikes  an  electrical  current,  and 
rings  an  alarm. 

5,115.  T.  H.  Collins,  Winchester.  Manhole 
doors  for  passages  leading  down  to  sewors,  &c. 
Oct.  27,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A tray-shaped  cover  rests  on  the  manhole  frame,  the 
bottom  of  which  is  raised  dome-shape  in  the  centre,  and 
an  open  basket  suspended  therefrom  contaius  charcoal, 
through  which  the  sewer-gas  ns  it  issues  has  to  pass, 
whereby  tho  same  is  disinfected.  Tho  surface-water 
passes  oif  by  the  sides  of  the  dome-shaped  bottom  into 
the  sewer,  through  pipes  terminating  at  their  lower  ends 
in  a bend,  by  which  they  are  sealed. 

5,125.  A,  J.  Boult,  London.  Door-cbecks  or 
governors.  (Com.  by  the  Elliott  Pneumatic 
Door-check  Company,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Oct.  27 
1882.  Price  6d. 

A cylinder  which  is  secured  preferably  to  the  lintel  of 
the  door  contains  two  pistons,  one  being  fixed  on  the  rod  ; 
the  other,  which  is  on  the  power  side  of  the  former’ 
travelling  loosely  on  the  rod.  In  the  loose  piston  are 
valves  or  passages  for  the  air,  so  that  there  is  a double 
cushioning  force  exerted  when  the  fixed  piston  is  being 
driven  back.  A coiled  spring  is  placed  in  the  other  end  of 
the  cylinder,  which  acts  on  the  fixed  piston  to  force  it  back, 
and  the  rod  is  connected  by  levers  with  the  door  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  door  is  opened  an  equilibrium  is 
created,  which  keeps  the  door  in  position,  but  a slight 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Pleet- 
Btreet, 


exertion  of  force  only  is  required  to  close  the  door,  when 
the  double  cushioning  prevents  any  slamming. 

5,186.  J.  Weller,  London.  Stove-pipe  attach- 
ments. (Com.  by  C.  Lovell,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.)  Oct.  31,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A quadrantal  elbow  is  pivoted  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
main  pipe,  which  is  of  a square  section,  and  flexible  aprons 
arc  fitted  to  tho  ends  of  the  elbow,  which  extend  inside  the 
pipe.  The  stove  eduots  are  attached  to  the  bottom  part  of 
the  elbow.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,250.  W.  D.  Scott-Moncrieff  and  W.  Dodds, 
London.  Valve  apparatus  for  supplying  baths, 
Ac.,  with  water.  Nov.  3,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Hot  or  cold  water  is  admitted  through  separate  valves 
into  the  same  pipe,  whence  it  is  discharged  mixed  in  such 
proportions  as  may  be  desired  into  the  bath,  &c.,  through 
independent  valves. 

5,259.  A.  E.  Crisp,  London.  Window-fasteners. 
Nov.  4,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A spring  clip  is  fastened  on  the  lower  sash,  which  catches 
the  knob  of  tbe  lever  when  it  is  brought  over  from  the 
upper  sash  to  receive  the  window,  and  prevents  the  lever 
being  turned  back  from  the  outside. 

5,266.  R.  Chapman,  Patricroft,  A J.  Hibbert, 
Manchester.  Apparatus  for  closing  doors  and 
windows.  Nov.  4,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  bottom  of  the  door  is  mounted  in  a shoe,  with  a 
vertical  spindle,  on  which  is  a double  cam,  against  which 
rest  projections  on  loose  tappets  on  the  spindle  above  and 
below  the  cam.  In  the  box  in  the  floor  which  encloses  the 
apparatus  are  mounted  two  levers  and  chains  are  led  from 
the  tappets  to  the  long  ends  of  the  levers,  the  other  ends 
of  which  are  held  by  springs.  When  the  door  is  opened 
the  cam  moves  the  tappet,  which  actuates  the  lever,  draw- 
ing out  the  spring,  which  last,  when  the  door  is  release!, 
returns  it  to  its  former  position. 

5,283.  W.  Kennedy,  Glasgow.  Translucent 
plates  or  sheets,  for  use  as  substitutes  for  glass 
in  roof-lights,  Ac.  Nov.  6,  1882.  Price  4d. 

These  are  made  of  perforated  metal  sheets  or  plates,  the 
perforations  in  which  are  closed  with  translucent  paper, 
woven  fabric,  or  gelatiue,  &o. 

5,310.  J.  G.  White,  Bo’ness.  Cooking  ranges. 
Nov.  7,  1882.  Price  6d. 

These  have  revolving  fire-baskets,  combined  with  suitable 
dampers,  &c. 

1,204.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Tongs  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  (Com.  by  A.  S.  Adams, 
Boston,  U.S.A.)  March  6,  1883.  Price  6d. 

In  a hollow  handlo  is  a rod,  controlled  by  a spring,  and 
two  movable  jaws  are  pivoted  to  the  handle  and  connected 
with  the  rod  in  such  a manner  that  when  the  rod  is  de- 
pressed the  jaws  are  extended,  and  vice  venii. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Sir, — The  articles  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Builder  of  late  have  deeply  interested  me. 
They  exhibit  an  uncommon  appreciation  and 
deep  research  into  the  subject  which  has  called 
forth  much  admiration.  I would  offer  a few 
remarks  which  shall  be,  at  least,  brief.  While 
perusing  the  writing  of  some  of  the  Elizabethan 
dramatists  I was  struck  by  a most  beautiful 
scene  in  a play  written  by  John  Webster,  about 
the  year  1623.  The  play  in  which  it  appears  is 
called  “ The  Tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfi.” 
It  exhibits  a feeling  of  interest  in  tho  ruins  of 
past  ages  seldom  to  be  met  with  at  that 
period : — 

“ Tond’s  the  cardinal’s  window.  This  fortification 
Grew  from  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  abbey  ; 

And  to  yond  side  o’  tho  river  lies  a wall, 

Piece  of  a cloister,  which,  in  my  opinion, 

Gives  the  best  echo  that  you  ever  heard. 

So  hollow  and  bo  dismal. 

I do  love  these  ancient  ruins. 

We  never  tread  upon  them  but  we  set 
Our  foot  upon  some  reverend  history.” 

Savage  possessed,  or  professed,  a greater  love 
for  architecture  than,  perhaps,  auy  poet.  I 
will  but  quote  one  passage ; it  occurs  in  his 
poem  “ The  Slanderer.”  After  complimenting 
“ Gibbs  ” in  a lavish  manner,  he  proceeds  : — 

“ The  sun  shines  broken,  through  yon  arch,  that  rears 
This  once  round  fabric,  half  deprived  by  years, 

Which  rose  a stately  colonnade,  and  crown’d 
Encircling  pillars,  now  unfaithful  found  ; 

Iu  fragments  these  the  fall  of  those  forbode 
Which,  nodding,  just  upheave  their  crumbling  load. 

An  aqueduct  across  yon  vale  is  laid, 

Its  channel  through  a ruin’d  arch  betray’d, 

Whirl’d  down  a steep,”  &c. 

Ben  Jonson,  at  least,  looked  upon  architects 
as  “ designing  fellows,”  and  in  the  play  “ Every 
Man  in  his  Humour”  we  come  across  the 
following  remarkable  colloquy  : — 

Wellborn.  “ Why,  Brainworm,  who  would 
have  thought  thou  hadst  been  such  an 
artificer  ? ” 

Knowell.  “ An  artificer ! An  architect.  Except 
a man  had  studdied  begging  all  his  lifetime 
and  been  a weaver  of  language  from  his  infancy 
for  the  clothing  of  it,  I never  saw  his  rival.” 

He  also  shows  his  knowledge  of  architects’ 
instruments  in  the  play  of  the  “ Silent  Woman,” 
where  he  puts  these  words  into  the  mouth  of 
one  of  his  characters: — “For  the  mathematics,  | 


his  square,  his  compasses,  his  brass  pen,  and 
black-lead  to  draw  maps  of  every  place  and 
person  where  he  comes.” 

But  I fear  I digress.  I remember  to  have 
perused  an  essay  which  was  read  before  the 
Archcoological  Association,  the  exact  title  of 
which  I forget,  but  the  writer  treated  on  prose 
writers  as  you  have  on  poets ; also  an  article 
on  “ Shakspoare  as  a Builder.”  If  you  would 
kindly  refer  mo  to  the  numbers  containing 
these  papers  I should  feel  indebted  to  you. 

W.  Norman  Gething. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — The  system  of  contracts  for  the  School 
Board  of  London  is  not  honest  to  the  overburdened 
ratepayers  : it  ought  to  be,  and  it  shall  be,  opened  to 
the  whole  of  the  builders  of  London.  In  my  opinion 
the  schools  that  cost  the  most  are  built  the  worst. 
Mr.  Lobb  said  8/.  per  head  ought  to  be  the  limit. 
I say  the  schools  can  be  built  for  61.  per  head  for 
children,  not  including  the  land,  whilo  some  have 
cost  14/.  and  as  high  as  16/.  10s.  I will  ask  any 
practical  man  to  look  for  himself  at  tho  school  at 
Whitefield-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  costing 
over  16/. ; then  go  and  look  at  the  school  at  North- 
end-road,  Fulham,  8/.,  and  be  will  say  for  himself  tho 
8/.  school  is  the  best.  Then  let  him  go  to  Tottenham 
and  see  one  of  the  best-built  schools  near  London, 
with  a hall  capable  of  holding  1,000  people,  closely 
packed  ; deduct  for  this  hall  21.  per  head.  Here  is 
the  best  school  in  London  for  61.  per  head.  I always 
understood  the  custom  was,  when  certain  articles 
were  mentioned  by  the  architect  in  the  specifica- 
tion, for  the  builder  to  pay  for  them,  and  get  his 
discount ; but  see  what  is  the  rule  at  this  Board. 
There  is  provision  for  a lump  sum  ; this  sum  the 
builder  puts  in  his  contract ; the  architect  deducts 
it  from  the  builder  and  pays  the  sub-contractor  by 
cheque  direct  from  the  Board,  thus  showing  the 
twenty-one  builders  on  the  list  were  not  respectable. 
I am  afraid,  sir,  the  quantities  will  want  looking  into. 
We  want  a few  good  practical  men  on  the  Board. 
Inmy  opinion  it  would  be  cheaper  to  get  ten  good 
practical  workmen  and  pay  them  100/.  per  annum  ; 
by  this  moans  the  Board  would  save  100,000/.  per 
annum.  One  of  the  Board. 


BUILDERS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Sir, — I have  been  lately  brought  into  contact 
with  builders,  and  I find  that  many  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  who  cover  estates  with  houses,  are  merely 
tools  in  tho  hands  of  the  ground  landlord  and  the 
lawyers.  Money  is  advanced  at  first  in  sufficient 
sums  to  enable  the  builder  to  obtain  a name  for 
prompt  payment,  and  thus  to  get  credit  on  monthly 
account ; but  just  before  completion  of  the  estate  he 
tells  you  he  is  going  to  have  a draw  ; but  there  is 
some  slight  legal  difficulty,  and  you  go  on  supplying 
materials  to  tho  end  of  the  month,  when  you  are  re- 
warded by  a notice  of  tho  bankruptcy  of  your  cus- 
tomer. In  one  case  that  came  recently  under  my 
notice,  when  tho  builder  went  to  receive  1,000/.  to 
enable  him  to  meet  his  engagement,  the  lawyers 
presented  him  with  a bill  of  costs  receipted 
for  960/.  and  a cheque  for  40/.  It  is  needless  to 
state  that  the  creditors  did  not  get  20s.  in  the 
pound.  Could  not  a society  be  formed  of  manu- 
facturers of,  and  dealers  in,  building  materials, 
called  the  Builders’  Trade  Protection  Society, 
and  a manager  appointed  who  would,  at  tho 
request  of  auy  member,  examine  into  the  relations 
between  the  money-lender  and  the  builder,  and 
whore  necessary  take  the  estate  in  hand,  and  pay 
off  the  mortgage  ? I am  sure  thousands  of  pounds 
annually  would  be  saved  to  the  trade,  which  now  go 
into  the  hands  of  men  who  advance  money  on  mort- 
gage, not  to  obtain  the  interest,  but  to  obtain  the 
property  at  about  two  thirds  or  one  half  its  value. 
I inclose  my  card,  but  subscribe  myself, 

An  Executor. 


“THE  COST  OF  GETTING  YOUR  OWN.” 

Your  correspondent  is  wise  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  tlje  above.  I am,  however,  afraid  that 
“the  cost  of  getting  your  own”  will  never  be 
materially  and  substantially  altered  until  we  of 
the  mercantile  community  look  out  for  ourselves. 
There  are  too  many  lawyers  in  Parliament,  and 
they  are  looking  after  their  own  and  the  own  of 
others  too.  Let  us  have  some  commercial  men 
there  in  their  places, — matters  would  soon  be 
altered  then.  M. 


LAND  DRAINS  IN  GROUND  SOLD  IN 
BUILDING  PLOTS. 

Sir, — There  are  old  land  drain-pipes  which, 
now  that  I have  lowered  my  gx-ound,  discharge 
their  water  into  my  premises.  Also,  mine  being 
the  lowest  piece  of  ground,  the  water  from  the 
hard  gravel  paths,  Ac.,  runs  into  and  floods  my 
yard.  What  can  I legally  do,  or  require  the 
adjoining  owner  to  do,  to  prevent  such 

Imposition  ? 
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TILLAGE  MUSEUMS. 

Sib, — Every  village  ought  to  have  its  museum. 
A 2001.  room,  40  ft.  by  25  ft.,  will  do  where  no 
more  can  be  afforded.  It  should  contain  a plan 
of  the  parish  and  views  of  the  principal  buildings 
and  mansions.  Specimens  of  minerals  from  all 
parts  of  the  parish  and  from  different  stated 
depths,  with  complete  geological  sections,  north 
to  south  and  east  to  west,  cases  of  insects,  and 
stuffed  birds  and  animals  peculiar  to  the  district. 
Also  dried  or  living  plants  growing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  names  appended.  Such  an 
institution  would  be  of  great  value  to  collectors 
of  topographic  notes,  and  wonld  afford  employ- 
ment for  the  many  spare  hours  of  the  well- 
educated  classes  of  the  village.  Of  course,  any 
spare  room  could  be  allotted  to  objects  of 
universal  interest  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
inhabitants.  If  any  village  near  this  town  of 
Colchester  will  be  first  to  carry  out  this  idea,  I 
will  volunteer  to  make  a coloured  view  of  their 
parish  church,  or  any  other  interesting  local 
building,  as  a contribution. 

Walteb  Scargill. 


THE  EAST-END  BRIDGES  QUESTION. 

The  residents  at  the  East  End  continuo  to 
agitate  the  subject  of  additional  bridges  across 
the  Thames  below  London  Bridge.  Last  week  a 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Y estry  H all , Cable-street, 
St.  George’s-in-the-East,  at  which  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  who  presided,  said  it  was  fairground 
for  complaint  when  half  the  population  of  London 
had  twelve  bridges,  whilst  the  other  half  had 
no  bridge  accommodation  worth  mentioning. 
A resolution  was  passed  at  the  meeting  to  the 
effect  that  at  least  three  bridge  communications 
across  the  Thames,  east  of  London  Bridge, 
were  justified  by  tho  wants  of  the  commercial 
and  industrial  population  at  the  east  end  of  the 
metropolis.  It  was  endeavoured  to  be  shown 
that  this  additional  bridge  accommodation 
could  be  given  without  interfering  with  the 
river  traffic.  The  feeling  of  tho  meeting 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  low-level  bridges, 
on  the  ground  that  high  - level  bridges  and 
tunnels  under  the  river  alike  presented 
difficulties.  Mr.  Ritchie,  one  of  the  members 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  in  addressing  the 
meeting,  said  he  held  it  to  be  a public  scandal 
that  the  great  industrial  population  in  East 
London,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
containing  such  a vast  number  of  people, 
should,  for  such  a length  of  time,  have  remained 
without  the  advantages  of  communication 
across  the  river.  He  strongly  supported  three 
additional  moans  of  communication,  observing, 
however,  that  these  three  communications 
would,  of  necessity,  involve  a vast  expenditure, 
and  it  was  a question  whether  they  should  not 
endeavour  to  press  upon  the  powers  that  be 
that  if  one  or  another  of  the  schemes  should  have 
priority,  it  should  be  in  a central  position.  If 
they  could  obtain  the  coal  and  wine  dues 
towards  the  expense  of  constructing  these 
bridges,  well  and  good,  but  they  must  have  the 
communications,  and  whether  the  money  was 
to  be  raised  by  a tax  upon  coal  and  wine,  or  by 
a rate  over  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  If  the 
governing  body  of  London  had  made  up  its 
mind  that  these  communications  were  necessary 
it  would  be  a disguise  if  they  were  not  com- 
pleted, whatever  source  tho  money  had  to 
come  from. 


The  New  South  Wales  College. — The 

Cardiff  Town  Council,  at  a meeting  on  Monday, 
considered  a resolution  of  the  South  Wales 
College  Committee  asking  the  Corporation  to 
acquire  the  old  infirmary,  as  the  committee  con- 
sidered it  a very  suitable  building  in  which  to 
commence  operations.  The  Infirmary  Com- 
mittee were  also  willing  to  dispose  of  the 
building  and  site  for  10,0001.  The  Council  con- 
sidered the  building  most  suitable,  and  they 
resolved  to  ask  tho  Free  Library  Committee  to 
arrange  for  the  classes  in  connexion  with  the 
college  to  commence  there. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
Society. — A large  number  of  members  of  this 
Society  visited  the  City  Extension  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  District  Railway,  on  the  25th  of 
June,  and  were  conducted  over  the  works  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Seaton,  the  Resident  Engineer. 
Among  those  present  were  the  President,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Twigg,  M.I.C.E.,  and  Messrs.  Street, 
Walmisley,  Monday,  G.  R.  W.  Wheeler,  Will- 
cocks,  and  Cuxon  (hon.  secretary). 


LIABILITY  OF  TENANTS  FOR  ROAD 
REPAIRS. 

A NOVEL  DEFENCE. 

A case  of  importance  to  occupiers  of  houses 
came  before  the  Lord  Mayor’s  Court  last  week, 
in  which  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrice,  owner  of  the 
Aberdeen  Park  Estate,  was  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Donnison  was  the  defendant.  The 
defendant  is  one  of  the  plaintiff’s  tenants  on  the 
estate,  and  the  action  was  brought  to  recover 
71.,  the  amount  said  to  be  due  from  him  for  his 
apportionment  of  the  repair  of  the  roads  in  the 
park,  which  is  a private  estate.  On  behalf  of 
the  plaintiff  it  was  stated  that  by  deed  he  let 
the  house  to  the  defendant  on  lease  for  eighty- 
six  years  from  September,  1868,  he  covenanting 
to  pay,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  tenants, 
his  proportion  of  expenses  of  repairing  the 
pavement.  These  were  apportioned  upon  the 
assessed  value  of  the  houses,  and  the  defendant 
had  twice  paid  for  repairs  on  this  principle. 
When  the  last  call  was  made  upon  him  for  the 
amount  now  sued  for,  he  objected  to  the  system 
on  which  it  was  levied,  contending  that  it 
should  be  upon  the  frontage  of  the  house  and 
not  upon  the  value.  Upon  this  principle  his 
liability  amounted  to  41.,  and  this  sum  he  paid 
into  court.  The  question  before  the  jury, 
therefore,  was  upon  which  of  the  two  principles 
the  charge  should  be  made,  and  expert  evi- 
dence was  called  on  each  side  in  favour  of  the 
two  contentions. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
in  which  the  judge  said  he  agreed,  observing 
that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  be  mon- 
strous to  charge  by  frontage  where  one  person 
who  occupied  a house  of  no  greater  value  than 
his  neighbours,  but  who  chanced  to  reside  in  a 
corner  house,  would  have  to  pay  not  only  for 
the  frontage  of  his  house,  but  for  the  side  of 
tho  house  and  garden  also. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

At  Worship-street  Her  Majesty’s  Commis- 
sioners of  Works  were  summoned  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  show  cause  why  they, 
being  the  owners  of  a structure  in  Victoria 
Park,  should  not  be  ordered  to  pay  1£.  2s.  3d., 
the  fees  incurred  by  the  surveying  of  the  build- 
ing by  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  district  surveyor, 
The  Hon.  A.  Gathorne-Hardy  appeared  to  oppose 
the  claim  for  the  Commissioners  ; Mr.  Norman 
Bevan  appeared  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works. 

Tho  summons  was  taken  under  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1885,  part  ii.,  which  gives  power  to 
district  surveyors  to  survey  any  structure,  and  if 
found  dangerous,  to  give  notice,  and  send  in  an 
account  of  fees.  The  Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Bevan 
explained,  maintained  that  they  had  a right  to 
interfere  with  any  building  within  their  area. 

The  Hon.  A.  Gathorne-Hardy  said  this  was  a very 
important  question,  and  had  not  been  raised  since 
1866.  The  contention  he  should  argue  for  the 
Commissioners  of  Works  was  that  the  buildings 
employed  for  Her  Majesty’s  use  and  service  were 
exempted  in  the  second  part  of  the  Act,  as  in  the 
first  part.  He  agreed  that  there  was  no  special 
exemption  in  partii.,  but  the  wordsof  the  first  part, 
section  2,  viz. , — “ The  following  buildings  and  works 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  operations  of  tho  first  part 
of  this  Act : — Bridges,  &c.,  Her  Majesty’s  royal 
palaces,  and  any  buildings  in  the  possession  of  Her 
Majesty,  her  heirs  and  successors,  or  employed  for 
Her  Majesty’s  use  or  service,” — implied  a similar 
exemption  throughout  the  whole  Act.  Ho  main- 
tained that,  notwithstanding  these  exemptions  were 
not  specified  in  part  ii.,  it  did  not  do  away  with  the 
general  principle  of  law,  that  tho  Crown  was  not 
bound  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  unless  it  was 
specially  provided  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bevan  challenged  Mr.  Gathome  - Hardy’s 
assertion  that  the  Crown  property  was  exempt.  It 
would  not  be  competent  for  the  public  authorities 
to  pass  a dilapidated  building  which  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  passers-by  simply  because  it  was  Crown 
property. 

Evidence  having  been  given  by  the  District  Sur- 
veyor as  to  surveying  and  condemning  the  building 
(a  lodge  in  Victoria  Park),  tho  magistrate  adjourned 
his  decision  for  a fortnight. 

Mr.  Hannay,  in  giving  judgment,  said  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  Royal  palaces, 
great  public  buildings  such  as  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  other  places,  were  exempt  from 
the  minute  provisions  made  for  the  care  of  the 
ordinary  class  of  house  property.  Other  pro- 
visions of  the  statute,  again,  were  quite  im- 
possible of  application  to  Crown  property. 
The  73rd,  74th,  and  80th  sections  of  the  Act 
went  beyond  prerogatives,  and  he  considered 


that  the  argument  for  the  Commissioners  that 
the  exemption  of  part  i.  applied  by  implication 
to  the  whole  of  the  Act  was  overpowering.  Ho  j 
had  come  to  the  clear  conclusion  that  Crown  j 
property  came  within  the  operation  of  part  ii.  | 
of  the  Act,  and  should,  therefore,  dismiss  the  i| 
summons,  but  would  grant  a case  if  desired. 

Mr.  Bevan,  for  the  Board  of  Works,  asked  if 
he  might  take  the  decision  as  meaning  that  I 
tho  Board  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Crown  | 
buildings  ? 

Mr.  Hannay  said  that  in  somo  cases  the  Act  I 
gave  them  jurisdiction,  but  the  Commissioners 
of  Works  had  surveyors  of  their  own,  who  were 
responsible  for  tho  safety  of  tho  buildings 
belonging  to  the  Crown. 


Utisctllatua. 

The  Calamity  at  Sunderland : Verdict 
of  the  Jury.  — The  coroner’s  inquest  was 
resumed  on  Monday,  and  concluded  on  Wed- 
nesday, when  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict : — 

“We  find  that  Frederick  Mills  and  others  met 
their  deaths  by  suffocation  on  the  stairs  loading  from 
the  gallery  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1SS3,  through  tho  partial  closing  of  a door  on  tho 
landing,  fixed  in  its  position  by  a bolt  in  the  floor, 
but  by  whom  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
show ; that  the  managers  of  the  entertainment 
be  censured  for  not  having  provided  sufficient 
caretakers  and  assistants  to  preserve  order  in 
the  Hall  on  that  afternoon,  and  we  believe  that  a 
partnership  existed  between  Mr.  Coates  and  Mr. 
Fay.  We  consider  the  modes  of  entrance  and  exit 
in  the  Hall  are  sufficient,  except  the  door  at  which 
the  fatality  occurred,  and  we  would  recommend  its 
removal  at  once.  We  attach  no  blame  to  tho  care- 
taker, but  suggest  that  in  future  tho  proprietor  of 
tho  Hall  should  instruct  him  to  show  to  all  the 
persons  who  engage  the  Hall  all  its  moans  of  ingress 
and  egress.” 

The  evidence  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
architect  of  tho  building,  Mr.  Hoskins,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  placing  tho  door 
on  the  “ fatal  landing,”  and  it  seems  somewhat 
more  than  careless  that  the  contrary  assertion 
should  still  be  occasionally  made. 

Salisbury  Catehedral  Organ. — The  work 
of  encasing  this  organ  has  been  finished.  The 
case  is  made  of  wainscot  oak.  The  fronts,  or 
those  parts  towards  the  choir,  are  divided  in 
height  into  two  divisions,  the  width  being  also 
divided  into  three  principal  panels  or  divisions, 
which  are  subdivided  each  into  three  elaborate 
traceried  panels,  tho  spandrels  of  which  are  filled 
with  richly  carved  foliage  of  an  Early  English 
character.  Each  front  is  surmounted  by  a 
coved  head,  having  an  embattled  and  carved 
cornice.  The  panelling  of  the  casing  towards 
the  aisles  is  similar  in  treatment  to  that  already 
described,  but  the  upper  panels  only  are 
traceried.  The  return  ends  of  the  casing  con- 
sist of  merely  plain  panelling.  There  is  much 
beautifully-designed  detail  in  the  work,  which 
has  been  as  skilfully  executed,  the  carving 
being  chaste  and  elaborate.  The  work  has  been 
executed  from  the  designs  of  tho  late  Mr.  Street, 
by  Mr.  A.  Robinson,  of  the  Bloomsbury  Art 
Carving  Works,  London. 

Bristol  Master  Builders’  Association. — 
On  Tuesday,  the  10th  inst.,  the  annual  meeting 
of  Master  Builders’  Association  of  Bristol  will 
take  place,  the  programme  arranged  being  of  a 
most  attractive  character.  The  party  purposes 
leaving  Bristol  by  train  in  the  morning  for 
Chepstow,  and  upon  arrival  at  tho  latter  place, 
the  visitors  will  proceed  in  breaks  to  Raglan 
Castle,  a delightful  drive  of  fourteen  miles. 
Luncheon  will  be  partaken  of  in  the  castle 
grounds,  the  party  returning  to  Chepstow  in  the 
afternoon  for  dinner. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione. — It  has 

been  found  necessary  to  alter  the  date  of  the 
conversazione  from  the  11th  to  the  25th  July, 
on  account  of  the  entertainment  proposed  to 
be  given  by  the  Savage  Club.  It  will  bo  held, 
as  previously  announced,  at  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition, South  Kensington,  and  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales 
will  be  present.  The  members’  invitation  cards 
will  be  sent  out  shortly. 

A New  Pier  for  Swansea. — The  new  east 
pier,  which  stretches  out  into  the  sea  for  a dis- 
tance of  1,200  ft.  from  the  entrance  of  the  now 
Prince  of  Wales  Dock,  has  now  been  completed 
by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Cannon-street,  London,  the 
contractor.  It  is  partly  of  concrete  and  partly 
of  creosoted  wood,  and  stone.  There  is  on  tho 
top  a wide  promenade,  and  a handsome  railing. 
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Public  Baildings  and  Dwellings  in  the 
Jnited  States. — It  is  stated  that  the  Federal 
ixovernment  has  paid  for  public  buildings 
!>3,404,000  dollars,  those  in  Washington  and  the 
joints  not  included.  The  first  appropriation  was 
•j'0,000  dollars  for  a Custom  - house  in  New 
Orleans  in  1807.  The  buildings  which  cost  up- 
wards of  1,000,000  dollars  are  the  follQwing : — 
lustom  - houses  and  Post-offices.  — Chicago, 
i,816,000  dollars ; St.  Louis,  5,562,000  dollars; 
md  Cincinnati,  4,650,000  dollars.  Custom- 
houses only. — Boston,  1,192,000  dollars;  New 
fork  (now  used  as  Sub-Treasury),  1,131,000 
lollars ; New  Orleans,  4,156,000  dollars;  and 
charleston,  2,802,000  dollars.  The  Court-house 
,nd  Post-office  at  New  York  cost  9,341,000 
lollars;  and  that  of  Philadelphia  5,134,000 
lollars;  the  Post-office  and  Sub-Treasury  at 
Boston,  5,271,000  dollars.  In  the  year  1882 
noro  than  300  houses  were  erected  in  New 
Means,  at  a cost  of  2,600,000  dollars ; and  a 
arge  number  of  superior  houses  are  now  going 
ip  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  Iu  New  York 
pity  2,561  houses  were  built  in  brick  and  stone, 
iit  an  outlay  of  49,041,167  dollars,  being  upwards 
I'f  double  the  average  for  several  years  past, 
vhich  was  only  20,000,000  dollars  annually.  Of 
he  above  dwellings,  585  were  single  houses, 
,257  were  in  flats,  and  there  were  eight  hotels. 
?he  average  cost  of  the  buildings  was  no  less 
ban  19,200  dollars,  or  nearly  4,000£. 

The  Value  of  Property  in  Somersetshire. 
,ilr.  J.  C.  Wallop  sold  by  public  auction  some 
ery  valuable  building  and  pasture-land  situated 
n the  neighbourhood  of  'fatten,  Somerset,  last 
reek,  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale  being 
,0881.  The  chief  lots  were  Bishop’s  Well  Farm, 
Cattan,  about  nine  acres  and  a half  in  extent, 
old  for  860Z. ; 3a.  lr.  lip.  of  pasture  and 
rchard  land  at  Tattan  for  4501. ; and  4a.  2r.  4p. 
f land  known  as  Stowell’s  Paddock  and  Quarry 
jxround,  Tattan,  for  4251.  Mr.  George  Nichols, 
uctioneer,  of  Bristol,  disposed  of  by  sale  on 
Wednesday  2,9401.  worth  of  valuable  accommo- 
ation  land,  eligible  for  building  purposes.  The 
its  sold  included  a farm-house  with  13a.  2r.  3p. 
ff  land  situate  at  Cockshot  Hill,  near  Bristol, 
mocked  down  to  Mr.  Robert  Jones  for  1,4001. 
/fr.  E.  Jones  was  the  purchaser  for  4201.  of  lot 
.0,  consisting  of  5a.  3r.  35p.  of  pasture  land  in 
he  parish  of  Mangotsfield.  A close  of  building 
jand  of  nearly  2 acres  in  extent  was  sold  for 
’301.  At  Williton  Messrs.  Hawkes  & Risden, 

[uctioneers,  sold  four  cottages  and  three  building 
ites,  the  former  making  3001.,  and  the  latter, 
f 29p.  in  extent,  was  disposed  of  for  901.  Last 
jveek  Mr.  George  Nichols,  Bristol,  put  up  to  the 
lammer  a freehold  estate,  called  Church  Farm, 
:ontaining  together  112  acres,  59  being  pasture, 
|«nd  53  arable,  situated  in  the  parishes  of  Tellis- 
ord  and  Woolverton.  Mr.  Gouldsmith  was  the 
nirchaser  of  the  property  for  4,9001. 

Opening  of  New  Board  Scliools  at 
leworth,  near  Gateshead-on-Tyne. — The 
ixth  block  of  school  buildings  erected  by  the 
leworth  School  Board  at  Windy  Nook  has  just 
)een  opened  for  the  reception  of  scholars.  The 
ichools  previously  erected  by  the  Board  are 
lituate  at  High  Felling,  Bill  Quay,  Felling, 
Celling  Shore,  and  Wardley,  and  these,  with  the 
lew  buildings,  will,  it  is  expected,  meet  for  the 
iresent  the  educational  wants  of  the  district. 
The  new  buildings  are  placed  upon  an  open  site 
;o  the  east  of  the  village.  They  are  built 
mtirely  of  stone.  A lofty  bell-turret  surmounts 
he  main  roof,  and  the  buildings  form  a pleasing 
md  substantial  group.  Accommodation  is 
provided  for  450  children.  Private  rooms  are 
ittached  to  each  department  for  the  use  of  the 
-cachers,  and  cap-rooms  and  lavatories  for  the 
jbildren.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a care- 
taker to  reside  near  the  premises  in  a detached 
:ottage.  The  buildings  are  heated  throughout 
jy  means  of  hot-water  in  pipes  and  coils,  and 
jpecial  attention  has  been  given  to  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  schoolrooms.  The  works  have  been 
jarried  out  in  a satisfactory  manner  by  Messrs, 
treason  & Stockdale,  of  Gateshead,  their  sub- 
ontractors  being  Mr.  Hutchinson,  mason ; Mr. 
Rule,  plasterer;  Mr.  Blenkley,  plumber;  Mr. 
Burn,  slater  ; Mr.  Almond,  painter  and  glazier ; 
md  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley,  hot- water  engi- 
neers. The  Wardley  schools  were  designed  by 
Mr.  Ord,  of  Durham ; and  those  at  High  Fell- 
ng,  Bill  Quay,  Felling,  Fellling  Shore,  aud  the 
fVmdy  Nook  schools,  just  completed,  by  Messrs. 
Oliver  & Leeson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Exhibition  at  Cork.  —The  Industrial  and 
Pine  Art  Exhibition  at  Cork  was  opened  on 
ruesday  last.  We  shall  say  something  more 
ibout  the  building  and  its  contents  next  week. 
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Tricycle  Union. — We  have  before  us  a 
prospectus  of  the  Tricycle  Union,  a special 
central  organisation  originated  by  the  chief 
metropolitan  tricycle  clubs  for  the  protection 
and  encouragement  of  tricycling  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Tricycle  Union  is  open  to 
club-men,  unattached  riders,  and  all  persons 
interested  in  tricycling.  As  the  subscription 
for  1883  is  fixed  at  the  nominal  sum  of  Is.,  the 
Tricycle  Union  will  doubtless  obtain  the  practical 
support  of  all  lovers  of  this  new  moans  of 
healthy  amusement  and  locomotion.  Forms  of 
application  for  membership  can  be  obtained  by 
sending  a post-card  to  the  hon.  treasurer,  Mr. 
F.  S.  Cobb,  8,  Church-road,  Willesden. 

Corporation  Finances. — From  the  report 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  and  Bridge- 
masters  presented  at  the  Common  Hall  on 
Monday,  wo  gather  that  in  respect  of  the  City’s 
cash  the  receipts  for  the  past  year  (including 
the  sum  of  19,248Z.  5s.  3d.  received  from  the 
sale  of  premises,  1,005Z.  10s.  from  the  sale  of 
securities,  354,450 1.  10s.  from  loans  raised,  and 
80,000Z.  from  the  reserve  fund)  were  769,273£. 
5s.  3d. 
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For  repairs  and  painting;  to  12a,  Myddleton-square, 
Clorkenwoll.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  architect  : — 

Lidstone £109  0 0 

Steel  Bros «8  0 0 

Minton  go  o 0 

Flicker  86  10  0 

Egan  (accepted)  84  17  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises  at  the  corner  of  St* 
Mary-street,  and  High-street  Wallingford,  for  Mr.  Harry 
Harris.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects,  Reudiug  •— 

Dodd : £1,616  0 0 

1,608  0 0 

1,459  0 0 

1,444  0 0 

1,302 


Stnallbono  

Williams  

Brashier  k Son 

Wernham  

Weaver  

Bottrill  

Kingerlee  (accepted)  . 


1,384 

1,374 


0 0 
0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  premises,  Broad-street,  Reading, 
for  Mr.  R.  Brigham.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury,  architects, 
Reading  : — 

Woodroolfo  & Son  £2,360  0 0 

Strong  Bros.  2,339  0 0 

Wernham  2,266  0 0 

Weaver  2,229  0 0 

Bourton  2,170  0 0 

Kingerlee  2,1-10  0 0 

2,130  0 0 

Bottrill  7,096  0 0 

gearlc  2,037  0 0 

Simonds  (accepted) 1,987  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villas,  Lorne-street, 
Reading,  for  Mr.  John  Grimes.  Messrs.  Brown  & Albury, 
architects,  Reading: — 

Bottrill  £1,050  0 0 

Kingerlee  949  0 0 

Taylor  (accepted) 892  0 0 

For  villa  residence,  Lower  Cross-road,  Homel  Hemp- 
stead, for  Mr.  H.  Mutton,  of  Queen-street,  Hemel 
Hempstead.  Mr.  T.  Foster  Woodman,  architect,  St. 
Albans,  and  Ueinel  Hempstead  ■ — 

L.  Sear  £720  0 0 

W.  Sear 660  0 0 

C.  Monk 050  0 0 

E.  Horn  (accepted)  600  0 0 

For  reinstatement  after  fire,  and  additions  to,  straw- 
hat  factory,  Redbourne,  for  Mr.  A.  Allen,  of  Redbourne. 
Mr.  T.  Foster  Woodman,  architect,  St.  Albans,  and  Hemei 
Hempstead : — 

S.  & W.  Savage  £271  0 0 

E-  Horn 235  0 0 

G.  Philbey 231  0 0 

J.  Pratt  (accepted) 202  0 0 

For  alterations  and  decorations  at  17,  Belsize  Park 
Hampstead,  for  Dr.  Westland.  Messrs.  Chadwick  & Sons’ 
architects : — 

G.  Snow,  Belsize  Park-terrace  (accepted). 

For  rebuilding  “Hatchett’s”  Hotel  and  White  Horse 
Cellars,  Piccadilly.  Contract  No.  1.  Messrs.  W.  S 
Weatherley  and  F.  E.  Jones,  architects.  Quantities 


supplied : — 

Mowlem 

Manley  

Ansell  

Macey 

Boyce 

Brass  

McLachlan  ... 

Rider  

Colls  

Shaw  

Chappell  

Grover  

Higgs  & Hill 

For  rebuilding  the  Coopers'  Arms,  Tower-street,  Lam- 
beth, for  Mr.  Broughton.  Mr.  George  Treacher,  architect, 


Bath.  , Ancaster. 

■!  £24,400  0 0 £25,000  0 1 

21,950  0 0 24,760  0 t 

. 23,570  0 0 ...  23,880  0 1 

. 23,335  0 0 23,645  0 t 

■ 23,266  0 0 23,590  0 I 

. 23,239  0 0 23,667  0 I 

. 23,032  0 0 23,322  0 t 

. 22,950  0 0 23,270  0 I 

. 22,765  0 0 23,095  0 ( 

• 22,626  0 0 23,126  0 ( 

. 22,670  O 0 22,868  0 ( 

. 21,846  0 0 22,268  0 ( 

. 21,604  0 0 22,000  0 ( 


No.  28,  Carter-lane. 
Langmead  & Way 
Canning  & Mullins 
Pickersgill  Bros. 
Jackson  & Todd  . 
J.  Beale 


..£2,790  0 0 
..  2,627  0 0 
. 2,258  0 0 
..  2,242  0 0 
. 2,196  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  proposed  Sunday-school  buildings 
and  other  works  at  Portland  Chapel,  Southampton  Mr 
W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton* £1,874  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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For  the  erection  of  proposed  infant  school  for  200  chil- 
dren at  St.  Mark’s,  Woolston,  for  the  St.  Mary-Extra 
School  Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Southampton,  archi- 
tect:— 

Crook  £11,34  0 0 

Rowland  & Hewitt  1,094  0 0 

Sanders  1,0-45  0 0 

Warden  990  0 0 

Dyer  & Sons  96 1 0 0 

John  Holt  979  0 0 

J.W.  Rowland 929  0 0 

8tevons  & Sons 925  0 0 

Goode ve 796  0 0 


..£4,414 


For  Manchester  street  School,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  E.  It.  Robson,  architect : 

T.  Boyce  

J.  F.  Sergeant 

G.  T.  Pritchard 

Wall  Bros 

W.  Shurmur  

W.  01  drey 

J.  Grover  

l.R.  Hunt  


3,782 

3,583 


For  Deptford  Lower-road  School,  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

F.  Johnson  & Co £9,466  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  9,342  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 9,106  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  8,987  0 0 

W.  Tongue 8,883  0 0 

F.  J.  Jerrard 8,844  0 0 

C.  Wall  8.773  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  8,700  0 0 


For  alterations  and  other  works,  less  allowance  for  old 
materials,  at  35.  Bloomsburv-stroet,  for  Mr.  Peter  8. 
Bruff.  Messrs.  I lames  & Darling,  arehitects  : — 

Tiles  & Son £1,254  0 0 

Bush 1,175  0 0 

C.  Ansell 1,099  0 0 

Fisher 1 ,097  0 0 

Spencer  & Co . J ,065  0 O 

Love 1 049  5 0 


For  alterations  and  additions fo  Bearwood-road  Schools’ 
for  the  Harbornc  School  Board.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  architects,  Messrs.  J.  P.  Sharp  & Co.  :— 


Thos.  Hughes.  Hoekley-hill  . 

J.  Stockton,  Oldbury 

Sapcote  & Sons,  Birmingham  . , 

K.  Walton,  Smethwick  

J.  Wilson  & Son,  Handsworth 
Harley  & Son,  Smethwick  . 
Jeffrey  & 8on,  Birmingham 

G.  H Marshal),  Smethwick  . 

Whitehouse  & Jones,  Ladywood  . 


£1,900  0 0 
1,669  0 0 
1,660  0 0 
1,699  0 0 
1,694  0 0 
1,590  0 0 
1,470  0 O 
1,438  0 0 
1,429  0 0 


For  Congregational  cbapel,  Sebert-road,  Forest-gate. 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Sturdy,  architect 

Perry  & Co 

Adamson  & Sou  

F.  Mark  

Hunt  & Co 

Norton  & Co 

Batiks  & Co 

J.  Morter  

Holland  

Rider  & Sons 

Woodward  

8aboy  & Son9 

Condor,  U 


..£7,290  0 
..  7,272  0 
..  7,160  0 
. 7,1 60  0 
7,007  0 
,.  7.000  0 
. 6,997  0 t 


6,850  0 0 
6,668  0 0 
6,472  0 0 
6,400  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  residential  chambers  ut  the  corner  of 
Old  Brompton-road  and  Gloucester- road,  South  Reusing, 
ton.  Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  architect,  94,  Gloucester- 
road  : — 

Condor  £14,500  0 0 

Huey ...  1-4,221  0 0 

Boyce 14,200  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co. 14,200  0 0 

Perry  & Co.  13,600  0 0 

Nightingale  . ...  12,0(9  0 0 

H.  Smith  11,975  0 0 

Toten  & 8ous  11,975  0 0 

StimpsonsCo  11,470  0 0 

For  making  and  sewering  Wolseley-road,  Crouch  Hall 
Estate,  Crouch-end,  for  the  Imperial  Property  Investment 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Stephenson,  sur- 
veyor : — 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted) . 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Latymer  Schools 
Hammersmith,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Latymer  Charity 
Mr.  G.  Saunders,  architect : — 

Brathwaite  £1,669  0 0 

Eve  1,661  0 0 

Mansell  1,559  0 0 

Chamberlain  Bros 1,519  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  School  Buildings,  North-street 
Guildford,  for  tho  Building  Committee  of  tho  Congrega- 
tional Church.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  arehitects. 
Quantities  supplied  by  architects  :— 

Deduct  for  old 
Materials. 

Geo.  Huckle,  Norbiton...  £3,932  10  0 ...  — 

H.  R.  Swain,  London 3,633  0 O ...  £20  0 0 

Robert  Pink,  Milford  ...  3,541  0 0 ...  47  0 0 

G.  Strudwicfe-,  Guildford  3,490  10  0 ...  25  0 0 

Goddard  & Sons,  Farn- 

ham 3,495  0 0 ...  30  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co., 

Aldershot 3,350  0 0 60  0 n 

James  Dunford,  Poole  ...  3,370  ( 

Mitchell  Bros.,  Stratford  3 267  ( 

W.  Garland,  Aldershott  3,249  ( 

Thomas  Henry  Kingerlee, 

Banbury* 3,175  C 

•Accepted. 


100  0 O 
45  0 0 
70  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Princess  Alice  public-house,  Com- 
mercial-street, for  Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton  & 
Mr.  Bruce  J.  Capell,  architect  — 

J.&H.  Cocks  £4,586  0 0 

Staines  & Co 4,484  0 0 

C.  Marr  4,370  0 0 

J-  Anloy 4,300  0 0 

W.  8hurmur  (accepted) 4,167  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic,  Queen’s-square,  Bloomsbury. 
Messrs.  Manning  & Simpson,  architects,  6,  Mitre-court 
Chambers,  Temple.  Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Brown, 
No.  61,  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  : — 

T.  L.  Green £42,1  45  0 0 

Wonlner,  Smith,  & Son  40,888  0 0 

J.  Beale 40,875  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  40,742  0 0 

Hobson  40,660  0 0 

Longtnire  & Burge 40,405  0 0 

Manley  40,46  1 0 0 

W.  B.  Downs 40,354  0 0 

A.  Thom  40,200  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  40,000  0 0 

Howard  & Dorrell 39,990  0 0 

Macey  A Son 39,900  0 0 

Wall  Bros 39,580  0 0 

Brass  39,600  0 0 

Peto  Bros 39,439  0 0 

Rider  A Sons  39,379  0 0 

G.  H.  A A.  By  waters  39,363  0 0 

J VV  Beale  39,346  0 0 

MowlemACo. 39,300  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  39,281  0 0 

Ashbv  Bros 38,654  0 0 

J.T.  Chappell  (accepted) 37,970  0 0 

Merritt  A Ashby  37,770  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Middle  Class  schools.  Poplar.  Mr. 
John  Sulman,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George 
Fleetwood : — 

Dove  Bro9.  £12,285  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 11,997  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son  11,254  0 0 

Hearle  A Son 11,067  0 0 

Bangs  A Co 10,996  0 0 

Perry  A Co 10,920  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  10,670  0 0 

Ashby  Bros.  10,596  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Presbyterian  Church,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. Mr.  John  8ultnan,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  George  Fleetwood  : — 

Ashby  Bros £5,471  0 0 

T.  Boyce 6,465  0 0 

W.  Brass  ...  5,195  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker 6.182  0 0 

J.  Grover  6,094  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 4,995  0 0 

Harris  Wardrop  4,684  0 0 

J.  Chessum  4,569  0 0 


For  Saint  Anne’s  School  and  Chapel.  Messrs.  G.  R. 

Crickmay  A Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 

Mr.  R.  Roberts  : — 

J.T.  Chappell  £44,CS0  0 0 

G.  Candler  41,535  0 0 

G.  Grim  wood  A 8ons  42,491  0 0 

W.  Bangs  A Co 41,141  0 0 

II.  Lovalt  40,271  0 0 

Wall  Bros 39,900  0 0 

Perry  A Co 39,250  0 0 

Booth  Bros 39,180  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  38,800  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  39,697  0 0 

J . Parnell  A Sons  39.396  0 0 

Peto  Bros 37,958  0 0 

Vernon,  Ewens,  A Co 37,888  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  36,850  0 0 

E.  Lawrence  35,768  0 0 


For  pulling  down  stables  and  coach-house,  and  building 
dwelling  offices  and  business  premises  for  Mr.  W.  Grogan, 
at  125,  Piccadilly.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperia,  architect 

Verrall  A Griffiths £1,678  0 0 

Clark  A Mannooch  1,597 


Lea  . 

Boyce 

Brass  

Fish,  Prestage,  A Co... 

Bywaters  

Scrivener  A Co 


0 0 


0 0 


For  Wood  Green  schools  for  the  School  Board  for 
Tottenham.  Messrs.  E.  Ellis  A Sons,  architects.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Brown,  surveyor 

J . UtT £11,379  0 0 

W.  J.Hach 11,377  0 0 

J . Fields  A Sons 11,283  0 0 

W.  Avis 11,047  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 10,691  0 0 

F.  Austen  10,371  0 0 

Howell  A Son 10,3)0  0 0 

II . 11.  Hobbs 10,220  0 0 

J.  Tyreman  10,075  0 0 

D.  A C.  A.  Brown 9,600  0 0 

W.  Tongue  9,400  0 0 

M.  Humphreys  A 8on  9,259  0 0 

C.  Wall ' 8,990  0 0 


For  proposed  new  offices  at  Edmonton,  for  the  Edmon- 
ton Local  Board.  Mr.  E.  E.  Bacchus,  C.E.,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

Bath  Stone.  Portland  Stone. 

Perry  A Co £9,3-90  0 0 £9,799  0 0 

Humphreys  A Son 8,722  0 0 ...  9,132  0 0 

Nightingale  8,(440  0 0 ...  8,26)  0 0 

Li n 7. ell  7.&18  0 0 . 8,211  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros.... 7,793  0 0 ...  8/  37  0 0 

Biggs  A Hill  7,790  0 0 ...  7,990  0 0 

MowlemACo 7,673  0 0 ...  7,950  0 0 

Tongue  7,235  0 0 ...  7, .585  0 0 


For  rebuilding  23,  Milk-street,  for  Mr.  F.  N.  W.  Lloyd. 
Messrs.  Ford  A Hesketh,  architects: — 

R.  Conder  £1,049  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Dyers’  Almshouses, 
Mr,  W.  Waymouth,  architect 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted). 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

CorBbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Batli  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  185,  High-street, 
Borough.  Mr.  R.  W.  II.  Mason,  architect,  Derby: — 

W.  R.  Hough  £520  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker,  Gt.  Dover-st.,  Boro’.  220  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


f.  w.— o.  a— w.  Men— ■ vv.  p.— j.  t.  b.— w.  e.  m.— m.  p.  b.— 

,T.  E.  M — C.  W. — J.  H.— W.  H.  C.— C.  * Son.— G.  A.  P.iC. — J.  C.  M.— 
.!.  B.-K.  H. — G.  W.  W.-A.  R.-W.  C.  T.-T.  E.  K.-T.  W.  C— 
Bros.— M.— W.  S.-D.  M.— J.  B.-T.  B.  D.— E.  W.  H.-1L  W.  S.- 
W.  (contrary  to  our  practice). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
;ept  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  Usts  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  iu  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  _their  own_Quamea 


are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Angustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmitb,  London,  W. 

(Gronnd  or  Lnmp), [Advt. 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIV.  (January  to 
June,  1883)  will  be  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
next  Number. 

[COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  bo  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6tl.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers 
price  28.  each. 

THE  FORTY- FOURTH  VOLUME  of  "Tho  Builder"  (bound)  wiU  bo 
ready  on  the  18th  inst.  price  12s.  6d. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6<L 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
&c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6cL 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*.*  Stamps  mint  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offl 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  ' 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


” THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19».  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 00. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  : 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  i 
granaries,  ton-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.  ( 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT,  j 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt.  . 


Electric  House  Bells. 

Architects  and  Builders  supplied  with 
our  Improved  ELECTRIC  BELLS  and 
INDICATORS.  Fire  and  Burglar  Alarms. 
Best  goods  only.  Estimates  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  free.  The  Trade  Supplied.  . 

FRANCIS  & [a™. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOTAVATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


SPECIALLY  PATRONISED  BY  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OP  WALES. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP,  & BARNARDS, 

Original  and  Sole  Manufacturers  of  the 


SLOW  COMBUSTION 

NORWICH”  STOVES. 


(Registered),  Specially  adapted  for  burning**  Anthracite  ” 
or  Smokeless  Coal,  as  advocated  by  the  Fog  and  Smoke 
Committee  of  the  National  Health  and  Kyrle  Societies,  i 


Known  as  the  ‘‘Country  Parson’s  Fire-Grate.” 

Descriptive  Catalogues  Post  Free.  OR 


Ono  of  the  great  advantages  of  these  Stoves  (amongst  others)  is  that  they  will  burn  “ Anthracite,”  or  Smokeless  Coal,  which  has  been  so 
s rong  y recommen  ed  by  the  various  speakers  at  the  recent  discussions  at  tho  Society  of  Arts  on  the  subject  of  “ London  Fogs.” 

'‘DIAMOND,”  “UNIVERSAL,”  AND  “NORFOLK”  RANGES, 

supplied  to  the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  London  and  South-Western  Railway,  Eastern  and  Midland  Railways, 
and  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway. 

BARNARD,  BISHOP,  & BARNARDS, 

Norfolk  Iron  Works,  Norwich.  London  Show-rooms,  91,  93,  & 95,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C. 


Saturday,  July  14,  1SS3. 


Clre  finite* 
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Architecture , 
and  Colour. 

account  which  we 
published  two  or  three 
weeks  ago  as  to  the 
experiments  which 
had  been  made  by  a 
German  sculptor,  Herr 
Caner,  with  the  view 
of  arriving  at  a better 
understanding  in  re- 
gard to  the  process 
by  which  the  Greeks 
coloured  their  sculp- 
ture, seems  to  indi- 
cate, as  was  then 
observed,  the  proba- 
bility of  a revived 
interest  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  ques- 
tion of  colour  in  Greek 
sculpture,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  principle  of  colouring  sculpture 
generally.  The  subject  has  a direct  bearing, 
ttlso,  on  certain  sources  of  architectural  effect 
■and  expression. 


In  regard  to  sculpture  considered  separately, 
there  are  two  theories  or  systems  on  which 
■colour  may  be  applied.  It  may  be  done  either 
with  the  view  of  producing  realism  in  flesh  tints 
and  costume,  or  merely  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing a softened  and  more  harmonious  effect, 
or  of  getting  rid  of  the  too  great  coldness  of  un- 
coloured stone  or  marble,  without  auy  attempt 
at  realism.  This  latter  form  of  colouring  may 
be  carried  out  on  three  different  systems.  It 
may  consist  of  a colouring  of  the  entire  surfaces 
of  a figure,  both  flesh  and  drapery,  with  tints  or 
tones  much  less  pronounced  than  those  of  a real 
figure  or  of  real  draperies,  but  having  the  same 
kind  of  ratio  to  one  another,  in  character  and 
strength  of  tone,  as  would  be  the  case  in  a living 
figure,  forming  a kind  of  suggestion  of  realistic 
colour  in  a much  lower  and  quieter  key ; or  the 
colour  element  may  take  the  form  of  a special 
decorative  treatment,  in  a tolerably  marked 
manner,  of  some  of  the  adjuncts  of  the  figure 
or  of  the  costume,  such  as  gilding  applied  to 
the  outline  of  the  drapery,  or  a gilded  fillet  in 
the  hair  of  a Ceres  perhaps,  or  a gilded  spear 
and  sword  in  the  hand  of  a warrior  or  of  a war- 
like god,  a Mars  or  a Pallas.  Such  accessory 
decoration  has  the  effect  of  brightening  up  the 
whole,  if  of  white  marble,  without  detracting 
materially  from  that  purity  and  simplicity  of 
artistic  expression  which  is  generally  considered 
to  belong  to  marble,  and  without  in  any  way 
spoiling  the  lustre  and  semi-transparency  of  the 
surface,  which  is  in  this  case  supposed  to  he 
left  untouched  except  at  salient  points.  There 
is  the  third  method,  of  not  touching  the  actual 
figure  with  either  colour  or  gilding,  but  placing 
it  against  a background  of  colour  in  order  to 


relieve  and  throw  out  the  more  the  pure  and 
colourless  marble,  which  is,  at  present,  the  most 
accepted  material  for  high-class  sculpture. 

As  to  the  realistic  colouring,  there  is,  as  all 
artists  will  agree,  but  one  thing  to  be  said ; it  is 
and  always  must  be  wrong  : for  two  main 
reasons,  in  themselves  quite  sufficient,  without 
mentioning  other  subsidiary  ones.  In  the  first 
place,  the  object  of  sculpture  is  to  idealise,  to 
present  in  palpable  form  an  abstract  ideal  or 
thought  of  the  sculptor.  The  labour  and  cost- 
liness of  the  art  are  not  worth  undertaking  for 
the  sake  of  mere  imitation  of  everyday  life. 
The  vulgar  piece  of  coloured  realistic  sculpture 
now  in  the  Eoyal  Academy,  and  on  which  we 
have  before  commented,  is  an  example  of  this ; 
it  is  undoubtedly  clever  in  execution,  which  has 
been  the  excuse  for  its  admission,  but  it  is 
cleverness  and  costliness  of  work  bestowed  on 
an  object  which  we  feel  to  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  so  much  pains.  The  other  reason  is  that 
in  attempting  realism  we  are  attempting  what 
it  is  palpably  impossible  to  carry  out  in  the 
materials  and  with  the  methods  used  in  sculpture. 
The  very  fact  of  the  solidity  of  modelled  form 
in  sculpture  emphasises  the  impotence  of  the 
colourist  to  convey  anything  like  an  adequate 
imitation  of  nature.  In  painting,  we  have  not 
the  round  form,  with  its  actual  solidity  of  pro- 
portion, to  betray  any  one  into  looking  on  the 
work  as  an  attempt  at  absolute  and  deceptive 
realism.  The  painting  is  executed  on  the  flat, 
not  in  the  round ; and  what  it  does  attempt,  the 
realisation  of  the  delicacy  of  colour  in  nature, 
is  attempted  with  a medium  capable  of  very 
delicate  manipulation,  and  having  a surface 
with  something  of  the  soft  texture  of  nature. 
Even  so,  however,  a painter  would  be  convicted 
of  a certain  vulgarity  of  imitation,  and  of  a 
failure  to  achieve  what  he  aimed  at,  if  his  canvas 
could  be  suddenly  changed  from  a flat  surface 
to  a round,  or  a model,  retaining  the  same 
characteristics  of  execution.  Some  kind  of 
conventionalism  we  must  have  in  art,  because 
it  is  fatal  to  come  into  actual  rivalry  with  the 
realism  of  nature ; the  artist  in  endeavouring 
to  do  so  is  at  once  convicted  of  presumption  and 
failure  : and  this  even  more  strikingly  if  he 
attempts  to  convert  the  rounded  modelled  form 
of  the  statue  into  a realistic  imitation  of  nature 
and  of  drapery.  Far  more  full  and  minute 
imitation  of  the  texture  and  colour  of  the  reality 
would  bo  here  required  to  give  anything  like 
success,  because  the  solid  imitation  of  form  by 
the  modelled  figure  calls  attention  the  more 
emphatically  to  the  attempt  to  realise ; while 
at  the  same  time  the  means  at  the  artist’s  com- 
mand are  less  tractable  and  less  capable  of 
delicate  manipulation  than  those  which  can  be 
used  in  painting  on  canvas  on  the  flat.  The 
surface  of  the  marble,  for  instance,  is  hard,  its 
texture  smooth ; it  cannot  with  any  colouring 
present  any  real  imitation  or  rivalry  of  the  soft- 
ness of  nature.  The  artist  would  be  overcome 
by  the  comparatively  unimportant  detail  of  the 
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hair  at  onco,  to  begin  with.  He  can  produce 
in  plain  marble  a treatment  of  hair  which  may 
be  fine  and  effective  as  a translation  of  hair  into 
sculptural  treatment ; * but  let  him  once  put 
realistic  colour  on  it,  and  his  sculptural  treat- 
ment will  be  a horrible  travesty,  provoking  even 
laughter.  An  attempt  at  realism  in  that  direc- 
tion can  only  end  in  affixing  real  hair  to  the 
head  of  the  statue,  giving  it  a wig.  Let  the 
artist  go  on  from  that,  and  he  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  have  real  drapery,  not  to  make  the  hair 
seem  too  flimsy  and  light.  Let  him  proceed  to 
colour  the  face  and  other  exposed  portions  as 
realistically  as  he  can,  and  he  will  arrive  at  pre- 
senting us  with  something  which,  however  fine 
in  conception,  will  have  about  the  same  relation 
to  the  nature  which  it  claims  to  imitate  as  a 
waxwork  figure,  save  that  the  waxwork  will 
probably  be  the  best  imitation  of  the  two.  The 
idea  of  the  figure  may  be  very  fine,  very  poetic 
even ; but  the  contrast  between  the  actual 
life  and  the  attempted  imitation  will  force 
itself  upon  the  spectator  so  strongly  that  all 
admiration  for  the  sculptor’s  conception  will 
be  lost  in  derision  for  the  futility  of  his 
attempted  imitation  of  nature. 

This  method  of  treatment,  in  fact,  is  only 
practised  in  modern  civilised  countries  by 
vulgar  artists  for  vulgar  people  (“  wax-works  ” 
representing  the  most  common  form  of  this  sort 
of  art)  ; and  when  practised  by  the  best  artists 
of  a period  in  their  best  efforts,  usually  seems 
to  mark  a half-civilised  period, — a semi-barbaric 
state  of  taste.  How  tawdry  the  effect  of  such 
treatment  is  we  were  practically  reminded  at 
the  recent  “ Tale  of  Troy”  performance,  where 
a realistically  - draped  and  highly  - coloured 
image  of  Athene  was  introduced  in  a shrine  in 
one  of  the  scenes,  forming  a curious  contrast 
with  the  living  draped  figures  on  the  stage. 
That  the  Athenians  of  the  great  Classical 
period  attempted  any  such  realism  with  their 
great  statue  in  the  Parthenon  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  believe,  though  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  statue  was  gorgeously  decorated  in 
one  way  or  another  j precisely  how,  we  do  not 
and  never  can  know  now.  But  in  that  case  it 
may  be  said  that  religious  superstition  operated 
as  well  as  artistic  perception ; and  the  sacred 
statue  might  very  probably  be  decorated  in  a 
manner  to  satisfy  the  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  people  rather  than  the  purer  artistic  light 
of  Pericles  aud  Phidias,  and  their  intellectual 
peers.  That  statue  may  be  therefore  regarded 
as  an  exceptional  case,  not  coming  within  the 
strict  limits  of  the  question  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Greeks  applied  colour  to  their  archi- 
tectural sculpture.  But  how  did  they  colour 
* This  has  its  limits,  however.  The  attempt  made  once 

or  twice  to  treat  a Skye  terrier  in  sculpture  has  only  re- 
sulted in  giving  the  idea  of  a jagged  mass  of  marble;  and 
the  sculptor  of  a bust  of  an  eminent  man  who  had  thin, 
slight  whiskers  (exhibited  at  the  Academy  some  little  time 
since)  was  so  troubled  as  to  the  treatment  of  the  whiskers 
that  ho  got  out  of  the  difficulty  by  omitting  all  indication 
of  them,- thereby,  however,  greatly  impairing  the  resem- 
blance to  the  original. 
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the  frieze  and  the  metope3  ? That  is  the 
question  of  more  immediate  interest.  That 
they  did  colour  them  is,  of  course,  beyond 
question  now ; and  more,  one  may  say  that  the 
idea  that  the  frieze  was  coloured,  so  as  to  throw 
it  out  with  tolerable  brilliancy,  affords  the  only 
explanation  hitherto  of  the  fact  that  the  builders 
of  the  Parthenon  should  have  placed  so  beautiful 
a piece  of  sculpture  in  the  position  which 
it  occupies.  If  without  colour, — if  merely 
carved,  as  used  to  be  supposed,  in  the  plain 
marble,  that  low  relief  must  have  been  almost 
lost  in  the  position  assigned  to  it,  at  the  top  of 
the  cella  wall  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
colonnade  roof.  We  are  certainly  not  prepared 
to  come  to  the  conclusion,  without  farther  proof 
in  the  way  of  facts  (so  hard  to  come  at  now), 
that  Herr  Cauer’s  theory  of  a general  ground  of 
gilding  with  the  special  colours  overlaid  on  it, 
represents  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.  That  it 
would  have  a very  good  effect,  soft  yet  brilliant, 
we  are  quite  ready  to  believe  ; but  it  is  a 
somewhat  roundabout  process,  the  belief  in 
which  is  based  on  rather  roundabout  reasoning  ; 
and  it  strikes  us  on  the  whole,  though  very 
interesting  and  ingenious,  as  being  a little  too 
clever  to  be  quite  probable.  Besides,  the 
theory  of  the  gold  ground  might  be  accepted  or 
rejected  without  affecting  the  question  what 
degree  of  colour  was  applied  and  what  degree  of 
colour  effect  was  intended.  Herr  Cauer’s  sug- 
gestion is  one  of  process  rather  than  of  prin- 
ciple. But  in  regard  to  the  principle  adopted, 
our  impression  would  be  that  it  would  probably 
be  a union  of  the  first  and  third  methods  of 
conventional  colouring  which  we  suggested 
above : a union  of  rather  low-toned  local 
colour,  realistic  in  relation  of  tones,  but  not 
in  actual  tones,  with  a tolerably  strongly- 
coloured  ground  to  throw  the  figures  out 
into  relief,  and  render  them  properly 
apparent  in  the  subdued  half-light  in  which 
they  were  placed.  That  the  figures  were 
painted  with  realistic  flesh  colour,  the  horses 
likewise  in  natural  colours  as  well  as  the  dresses 
of  the  riders,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Tadema’s  paint- 
ing of  Phidias  exhibiting  the  work  to  his  friends 
before  the  scaffold  was  taken  down,  we  cannot 
believe.  If  it  were  so,  we  should  say  that  the 
Greeks  for  once  made  a mistake,  and  spoiled 
their  own  beautiful  work  by  vulgarising  it  into 
a kind  of  picture  in  relief.  The  absence  of 
any  indication  of  bridles  in  the  carving,  though 
the  hands  are  carved  as  in  the  act  of  holding 
them,  does  suggest  the  idea  that  the  bridles 
may  have  been  inserted  in  gold  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  carved  work ; an  idea  which  is 
not  very  happy,  and  would  be  called  barbaric 
if  not  done  by  Greeks  : but  gold  is  one  thing, 
colour  another ; and  the  existence  of  the  gold 
would  not  in  itself  necessitate  the  employment 
of  very  strong  and  realistic  colours  in  the  other 
portions.  The  strong  background  (of  dark  blue  ?) 
would  be  practically  necessary  to  throw  out  the 
design  as  seen  from  below;  but  there  was  no 
such  practical  necessity  for  realistic  colouring 
in  detail  and  in  strong  colours,  and  we  cannot 
believe  that  this  could  have  been  resorted  to.  We 
may  instance,  as  a practical  reason  against  such 
a belief,  the  want  of  any  definite  or  strongly- 
marked  remains  of  colour  on  the  sculptures 
themselves.  With  great  difficulty,  and  by  the 
closest  observation,  faint  traces  of  what  may 
be  gold  stains,  which  may  be  the  remains  of 
colour,  can  be  made  out  on  them;  that  is  all 
that  the  naked  eye  can  detect  on  the  slabs  that 
now  hang  on  the  wall  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  go  up  to  the  Greek  vase-room,  and  look  at 
the  group  of  little  figures  from  Tanagra, — of 
probably  nearly  the  same  age  as  the  Par- 
thenon work ; there  is  no  difficulty  or  doubt 
about  those  little  figures.  They  were  coloured 
like  dolls  almost, — possibly  were  made  for 
some  such  purpose.  The  colour  still  remains 
strong  upon  them  in  many  places ; no  faint  sus- 
picions, no  “ traces  of  colour,”  just  discernible 
with  a microscope  or  on  chemical  analysis,  but 
strong  coarse  patches  of  red  and  blue,  and 
natural  colour  on  the  hair,  &c.  If  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  frieze  were  painted  in 
this  kind  of  way,  how  is  it  that  they  present  no 
similar  appearance  on  any  part  of  their  sur- 
faces ? The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  such 
a comparison  is  surely  too  strong  to  be  put 
aside,  more  especially  when  it  points  in  the 
same  direction  as  our  aesthetic  feeling  on  the 
subject  would  in  itself  lead  us.  Look,  again,  at 
the  strong  colour  still  left  on  some  Egyptian 
coloured  capitals  and  other  details,  centuries 
older  than  the  Parthenon.  If  any  part  of  the 
Parthenon  was  coloured  as  strongly  as  these 


examples,  why  are  there  no  similar  remains 
of  it? 

Our  conclusion  is,  that  the  Parthenon  frieze 
was  relieved  on  a ground  darker  than  the  rest, 
with  some  addition  of  gilding,  and  with  a low 
tinting  rather  than  colouring  of  the  figures  and 
draperies.  Leaving  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  sculpture  in  connexion  with  architec- 
ture, and  considering  the  question  of  colour  as 
applied  to  sculpture  for  its  own  sake,  we  may 
ask,  in  what  way,  if  at  all,  should  this  be 
applied  so  as  really  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
sculpture  without  drawing  it  down  too  much 
from  its  abstract  and  ideal  character  as  an  art 
dealing  in  the  main  with  pure  form.  As  im- 
plied, we  hold  it  to  be  still  a question  whether 
any  colour  at  all  is  an  advantage ; whether 
anything  is  really  more  beautiful  and  more  suit- 
able for  the  calm  severity  which  properly  cha- 
racterises this  branch  of  art,  than  the  white 
marble  which  has  been  so  long  the  favourite 
material  of  sculptors.  Gibson’s  experiments,  of 
course,  occur  to  every  one  when  the  subject 
is  mentioned.  In  the  “ Hebe,”  the  tinted  hair 
and  painted  eyes  give  a doll-like  look  to  the 
head,  though  the  general  appearance  of  the 
figure,  with  its  warm  tints  and  gilded  orna- 
ments, is  harmonious  and  pleasing  ; the  coloured 
edging  to  the  dres9,  which  is  already  fading  off 
the  ground,  looks  flimsy ; and  the  tinting  of  the 
flesh  surfaces  has  certainly  spoiled  the  lustre  of 
the  marble,  and  given  it  a somewhat  wax-like 
surface.  The  “ Yenus,”  in  which  the  tinting  is 
slighter  and  more  delicate,  is  much  more  suc- 
cessful, nor  can  we  say  on  the  whole  that  the 
work,  a very  favourable  specimen  of  Gibson’s 
power,  does  not  gain  by  this  slight  addition  of 
colour.  Whether  on  the  basis  of  this  example 
we  would  recommend  that  all  statues  be 
coloured,  is  another  question.  One  thing,  in  the 
first  place,  must  be  laid  down  as  a “ rule  abso- 
lute,”— that  the  method  of  colouring  must 
never  be  such  as  to  hide  or  dim  the  lustre  and 
semi-transparency  of  the  marble,  which  are 
among  its  most  beautiful  characteristics.  It 
must  be  a stain,  very  thin  in  consistency,  rather 
than  a colour  or  pigment  of  any  kind  ; nothing 
that  will  choke  the  surface  of  the  marble 
can  be  tolerated.  Then  there  is  some  differ- 
ence in  the  case,  accordingly  as  we  have 
to  consider  an  entirely  nude  statue  or 
one  partially  draped.  When  a statue  is  to  be 
considered  per  se,  apart  from  architecture,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  only  colonr  which  can  suitably 
be  placed  on  it  is  one  which  tends  towards  a 
representation  of  the  natural  colour  of  flesh ; it 
may  be  very  much  less  strong  than  that,  still 
the  tint  added  to  the  marble  must  be  a very 
pale  flesh  tint,  tending  towards  a suggestion  of 
realism  without  approaching  it  very  closely; 
that  is  the  only  kind  of  tint  which  can  logically 
be  added  to  a white  marble  nude  statue,  or  to  the 
nude  portions  of  it.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  a tint  is  in  itself  more  pleasing  or  more 
suitable  for  high  class  statuary  than  untouched 
marble ; it  may  be  decidedly  better  when  it 
becomes  a question  of  connecting  the  statue 
with  a scheme  of  decoration  of  which  it  is  to 
form  part,  but  that  is  a somewhat  different 
case.  In  the  case  of  a semi-draped  statue  the 
further  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  drapery.  A tint  slightly  approaching 
towards  flesh  colour  is  not  suitable  for  drapery, 
and  there  then  comes  in  the  very  important 
incident  of  making  the  drapery  of  a different 
tint  from  the  figure,  which  is  introducing 
quite  a new  element,  giving  a touch  of  pic- 
torial effect  to  the  work,  breaking  up  the 
apparent  unity  of  the  material,  and  making  it 
in  some  cases  appear  almost  like  the  union  of 
two  materials  cut  from  different  blocks ; an 
idea  very  detrimental  to  the  appearance  of 
durability  of  the  whole,  and  at  variance  with 
the  Hotion  which  properly  belongs  to  sculpture, 
of  being  hewn  out  of  a solid  block  of  material. 
The  effect  is  liable  to  degenerate  into  prettiness, 
and  to  be  at  variance  with  grandeur  and 
dignity.  There  is  a small  statue  of  a bather,  by 
Morton  Edwards,  in  the  corridor  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  in  which  the  body  has 
just  a hint  of  flesh  tint,  the  drapery  is  a very 
light  warm  pink,  and  the  hair  is  coloured  with 
a tone  nearly  that  of  nature,  a light  auburn ; 
in  this  small  work,  a figure  standing  about  20  in. 
high,  and  rather  sentimental  in  Btyle,  the  effect 
is  certainly  pretty,  but  how  would  it  be  life- 
size  ? Or  how  would  it  be  in  the  case  of  a 
I statue  of  more  serious  and  elevated  style  and 
intention?  We  cannot  but  think  that  in  such 
a case  the  effect  would  seem  rather  an  imperti- 
nence, and  would  interfere  with  the  abstract 


and  ideal  character  of  the  work.  Take,  as  an 
instance,  Mr.  Simonds’s  well-remembered  work, 
“Bacchus”  on  the  tiger.  Imagine  the  Bacchus 
with  even  a slight  flesh  tint ; the  tiger  must 
then  inevitably  have  had  a slight  but  decisive 
representation  of  tiger-colour  and  stripes.  Can 
any  one  say  it  would  be  possible  to  do  that 
without  materially  injuring  the  abstract  and 
poetic  expression  of  the  work,  — vulgarising 
it,  in  fact  ? In  proportion  as  we  approach 
realism  in  such  a work,  we  lose  ideality  and 
abstraction ; the  statue  becomes,  instead  of  the 
ideal  Bacchus,  only  a man  riding  on  a tiger. 

The  gilding  of  any  object  introduced  as  an 
accessory  in  a work  of  sculpture  is  often  a very 
legitimate  and  perfectly  suitable  means  of  giving 
some  brightness  of  effect  without  interfering  with 
the  abstract  expression  of  the  work.  We  should 
see  no  objection,  for  instance,  to  a Pallas  with 
a gilt  spear  and  shield,  a Cupid  with  a golden 
dart ; and  there  are  often  other  accessory  orna- 
ments which  may  be  gilt  with  good  effect  (as  in 
Gibson’s  “Hebe,”  before  mentioned).  Gilding, 
as  before  observed,  stands  on  a different  footing 
from  colour ; it  is  more  abstract  in  effect,  and 
it  serves  to  givo  brightness  while  bringing  out 
more  forcibly  by  contrast  the  cold  chaste  white 
of  the  marble.  Gilding  applied  all  over  a 
statue  is  quite  another  affair.  In  most  cases 
this  is  undesirable,  even  vulgar;  the  cases  in 
which  it  is  defensible  are  oiily  those  in  which 
sculpture  is  used  as  part  of  a decorative 
schemo ; as  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  such  a 
case,  however,  the  sculpture  proportionately 
loses  its  separate  value  and  interest  as  sculp- 
ture ; it  becomes  rather  an  objet  de  luxe,  a 
kind  of  high  light  in  the  decoration.  Where 
sculpture  is  to  be  considered  separately  and  for 
its  own  sake,  a nude  figure  entirely  gilt  would 
seem  an  incongruity,  and  the  surface  produced 
by  the  process  certainly  does  not  tend  to  bring 
out  delicacies  of  modelling,  but  rather  to  con- 
fuse them  under  a general  glitter  of  reflected 
lights.  There  may  be  a difference  in  the  case 
of  very  highly  draped  statues  elaborately 
costumed;  where  the  surroundings  will  justify 
it,  gilding  may  sometimes  carry  off  the  realisms 
of  a costume  statue  better,  at  least,  than  marble 
would  ; but  there  must  be  sufficiently  rich  and 
sumptuous  surroundings  to  keep  it  in  its  place 
and  prevent  it  appearing  gaudy ; so  that  after 
all  this  comes  back  nearly  to  the  question  of 
sculpture  in  relation  to  architecture.  There  is 
no  doubt,  however,  that  the  more  costume  in  a 
statue  is  elaborated,  the  less  is  marble  suitable 
for  its  execution.  That  material,  with  its  pure 
tint,  transparent  lustre,  and  capability  of  deli- 
cate and  sharp  finish,  is  thrown  away  upon  such 
work  as  the  cutting  of  coats  and  trimmings,  and 
button-holes  and  lace.  Where  the  intention  of 
a work  is  such  that  realistic  costume  must  be 
adopted,  this  looks  far  more  suitable  in  bronze, 
when  the  effect  may  become  to  some  extent 
decorative  in  a way  in  which  it  could  not  in 
marble.  Browning,  who  is  always  true  in  his 
insight  on  matters  of  art,  glances  at  this  in 
“ Pippa  Passes,”  whero  the  sculptor  is  showing 
the  works  in  the  studio  to  his  bride ; his  ideals, 
his  Greek  subjects,  are  in  marble,  but  when  she 
turns  to  the  model  for  the  statue  of  an  emperor 
in  a ceremonial  costume,  he  says : — 

“ Ah,  do  not  mind  that, — better  that  will  look 
When  cast  in  bronze, — an  Almaign  Kaiser,  that, 
Swart-green  and  gold,  with  truncheon  based  on  hip.” 

Common  consent  has  tended  towards  the  use 
of  bronze  for  statues  of  this  class  ; one  of  the 
most  spirited  of  recent  statues,  Mr.  Birch’s, 
representing  the  gallant  stand  of  Lieutenant 
Pollock  against  the  mutineers  at  Cabul  (at 
present  in  the  Albert  Hall  Gallery),  is  an  admir- 
able example  of  a realistic  work  which  tells 
with  great  force  in  bronze,  but  which  would  be 
quite  out  of  place  in  marble.  The  misfortune 
is  that  in  this  climate,  except  under  cover,  the 
“ swart-green  and  gold,”  so  happily  touched  by 
Browning  as  the  characteristic  effect  of  bright 
bronze,  soon  loses  its  lustre.  Partial  gilding, 
we  may  suggest,  might  often  be  used  on  bronze 
statues  with  brilliant  and  not  unsuitable  effect. 

The  third  method  which  we  mentioned,  of 
combining  colour  with  sculpture,  by  giving  the 
sculpture  a coloured  background,  belongs  almost 
necessarily  to  the  connexion  of  sculpture  with 
architecture.  When  sculpture  is  used  in 
direct  connexion  with  architecture  it  must  be 
to  a great  extent  rather  decorative  sculpture 
than  work  of  the  highest  individual  interest  for 
its  own  sake.  Sculpture  of  the  highest  class 
can  hardly  in  general  be  introduced  as  a par  ; 
of  architectural  design,  on  the  mere  ground 
of  its  costliness.  Independently  of  that,  the 
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introduction  of  Btatues  in  considerable  numbers 
as  a portion  of  the  decorative  design  of  a 
building  is  in  itself  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
making  such  statues  of  very  marked  separate 
interest.  They  must  have  a meaning,  if  possible 
an  easily  recognisable  meaning,  but  they  must 
also  fall  into  their  place  as  parts  of  a general 
architectural  scheme,  and  not  claim  too  much 
exclusive  and  individual  attention.  The  place 
for  a statue  of  the  highest  and  most  thoughtful 
class,  in  relation  to  architecture,  is  cither 
in  front  of  a building  which  forms  an  architec- 
tural background  to  it,  or  as  the  prominent  and 
obviously  central  object  in  the  design  of  a facade. 
A series  of  statues  on  an  “attic”  story,  or 
statues  on  the  pinnacles,  like  those  of  Milan, 
or  covering  a whole  front,  as  at  Wells,  cannot 
pretend  to  the  highest  individual  interest ; at 
least,  such  work  would  be  thrown  away  by 
being  so  placed,  even  if  statues  of  the  highest 
order  could  be  procured  and  paid  for  ad  lib. 
What  are  wanted  in  such  a position  are  works 
which  will  add  life  and  effect  to  the  building 
when  considered  en  masse,  and  possess  sufficient 
individual  interest  to  have  something  more  to 
give  to  the  spectator  if  he  is  minded  to  study 
them  separately.  With  a good  deal  of  our 
architectural  sculpture,  the  interest  of  the  work 
seems  to  vanish  as  soon  as  one  comes  to  study 
it  in  detail.  It  is  hardly  high  enough  in  style 
to  be  worth  putting  up  at  all,  except  where  it  is 
so  far  from  the  eye  that  its  details  are  lost,  and 
it  appears  merely  as  conveying  the  general  idea 
of  a figure.  And  for  this  object  a somewhat 
rougher  and  bolder  execution  than  that  gene- 
rally adopted  would  be  better  and  more  effec- 
tive. A mistake  is  often  made, — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Foreign  Office  buildings, — 
in  putting  sculpture,  on  which  a good  deal 
of  care  and  talent  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed,  at  the  very  top  of  a building, 
where  whatever  merit  it  has  is  nearly  lost. 
Sculpture,  executed  with  any  delicacy  or  care 
in  details  of  modelling  and  of  drapery,  should 
be  placed  lower  down  on  a building,  not  hoisted 
up  to  the  top  ; and  sculpture  which  is  intended 
to  “crown  the  edifice”  should  be  treated  with 
appropriate  breadth  and  largeness  of  style.  In 
this  matter  we  seem  too  often  to  fall  between 
two  stools,  and  our  architectural  sculpture  is 
hardly  of  sufficient  interest  for  separate  study, 
and  yet  not  effective  enough  in  style  for  giving 
life  to  the  architecture  and  asserting  itself 
when  placed  in  position  at  a distance  from  the 
eye,  and  regarded  in  relation  to  the  general 
effect.  If  such  sculpture,  placed  on  buildings, 
is  to  have  a definite  meaning  and  expression  in 
each  figure,  and  to  be  worked  out  in  detail  to 
this  end,  then  it  should  be  placed  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  building  and  near  the  eye;  if 
intended  for  the  upper  portion  of  the  building, 
it  should  be  very  bold  and  broad  in  style  and 
very  simple  and  obvious  in  motif.  To  place 
statues  on  the  attic  or  against  the  sky-line, 
which  are  obviously  rather  elaborately  finished, 
and  which  have  a definite  expression  and  signifi- 
cation, if  we  could  only  get  near  enough  to  see 
it, — this  is  only  to  evoke  the  sculptor’s  talent 
in  making  a kind  of  puzzle  for  the  spectator. 

But  in  considering  sculpture  as  a decorative 
addition  to  architecture,  one  cannot  but  think 
that  just  here  the  element  of  contrast  or  har- 
mony of  colour  between  the  sculpture  and  its 
framework  comes  more  naturally  than  in  any 
other  relation  of  sculpture,  and  seems  to  be 
most  unaccountably  neglected.  The  introduc- 
tion of  brown  stone  sculpture  in  the  niches  of  a 
brown  stone  building  has  a very  tame  effect ; and 
the  sculpture  itself,  regarded  from  a decorative 
point  of  view,  might  be  brought  out  so  much 
better  by  either  adopting  a different  coloured 
material  from  the  architecture,  or  by  giving  a 
special  colouring  to  the  niche  which  sets  off  the 
figure. . Without  adopting  colour  at  all  in  the 
statue  itself,  the  introduction  of  gold  mosaic,  or 
of  a coloured  tile  diaper,  in  the  niche  or  panel 
against  which  the  figure  is  placed  and  from 
which  it  is  to  be  relieved,  would  be  an  obvious 
and  very  effective  method  of  introducing 
brightness  and  variety  of  colour  into  a building 
in  a perfectly  suitable  manner.  Again,  in 
architectural  sculpture  we  might  find  admirable 
effects  from  the  employment  of  self-coloured 
marble  for  the  sculpture;  a use  of  material 
which  is  not  so  good  for  sculpture  when  regarded 
separately  and  for  its  own  sake  only,  but  which 
would  come  in  admirably  in  the  case  of  the 
bolder  and  less  minutely  expressive  style 
of  work  which  is  wanted  when  sculpture  is  to 
be  used  for  decorative  architectural  effect. 
Bronze  sculpture,  again,  has  an  admirable  deco- 


rative effect  in  combination  with  marble,  as 
Mr.  Tadema  has  taught  us  over  and  over  again 
in  his  paintings;  and,  though  we  cannot  have 
buildings  all  of  marble,  the  insertion  of  a marble 
niche  or  panel  in  combination  with  a bronze 
statue  would  be  a very  decisive  addition  to  the 
effectiveness  of  a building  in  which  the  less 
salient  portions  of  the  work  must  be  of  stone. 
Browning,  again,  has  hinted  at  this,  in  a passage 
very  much  recalling  some  of  Mr.  Tadema’s 
combinations  in  painting : — 

“ Did  Isay  basalt  for  my  slab,  sons?  Black, — 
’Twas  ever  antique-black  I meant ! How  else 
Should  ye  contrast  my  frieze  to  come  beneath  ?” 

The  intended  frieze  being  of  bronze.  For  such 
“ contrasts  ” of  tone  and  surface,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  sculpture  to  architecture,  there  are 
almost  endless  materials  available,  and  often  at 
a cost  very  slight  in  comparison  with  the  in- 
creased effect  which  would  result  from  a 
judicious  contrast  of  colours  between  the  statue 
or  frieze  and  its  background.  If  we  cannot 
decide  exactly  how  the  Greeks  carried  out  this 
idea,  we  may  at  least  set  ourselves  to  consider 
how  we  can  do  it,  with  the  money,  means,  and 
materials  at  our  disposal  under  more  or  less 
favourable  circumstances. 


“THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY.”* 

Since  the  review  in  the  number  of  the 
Builder  for  March  3 (vol.  xliv.,  p.  266), 
the  second  volume  of  this  carefully-com- 
piled “History”  has  been  published.  The 
erudition  and  detailed  study  of  the  various 
subjects  considered  advisable  to  discuss  is 
maintained.  To  the  five  chapters  already 
published,  Mr.  Gould  has  added  six  others  in 
this  volume,  comprising  Medimval  Operative 
Masonry ; the  Statutes  relating  to  the  Free- 
masons, Early  British  Freemasonry  (Scotland) ; 
Masons’  Marks ; the  Quatuor  Coronati  (the  four 
crowned  or  four  holy  martyrs)  ; and  Apocryphal 
Manuscripts.  Seven  portraits  of  Grand 
Masters,  and  one  plate  of  “ Masons’  Marks,” 
comprise  the  illustrations. 

Under  chapter  VI.,  “Mediaeval  Operative 
Masonry,”  a very  comprehensive  description 
is  given  of  the  history  of  Mediaeval  architec- 
ture. It  commences  with  the  elucidation  of  the 
term  “ Gothic,”  formerly  in  such  common  use, 
and  still  frequently  so,  being  taken  in  opposition 
to  “ Classic.”  The  origin  of  the  style  is  well 
considered,  the  opinions  of  such  old  writers  as 
Walpole,  Wren,  Whitaker,  Ledwich,  Kerrich, 
Lascelles,  Stukeley,  and  a host  of  others,  being 
fully  quoted;  and  Hope  and  Dallaway,  with 
others  of  the  moderns,  ending  with  a quotation 
from  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  “ Lectures  on  Medimval 
Ai*chitecture,”  affording  the  latest  opinion  on 
the  subject.  To  the  readers  of  the  Builder,  the 
details  of  this  chapter  will  be  familiar  as  one 
in  a general  history  of  architecture.  It  is  also 
peculiarly  interesting,  as  expressing  the  views 
of  a learned  barrister  on  the  art.  He  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result,  for  an  unusually 
readable  and  intelligent  account  of  the  works 
of  the  masons  of  the  countries  where  Mediasval 
architecture  flourished,  has  been  produced,  the 
facts  and  arguments  being  far  above  the  usual 
level  of  such  histories  as  written  for  Masonic 
publications,  and  rendering  it  a somewhat  un- 
gracious task  to  note  any  errors.  However,  there 
are  two  not  to  be  passed  over.  He  states  in  one 
place  that  Norman  churches  were  not  vaulted, 
the  only  instance  given  being  the  little  chapel  of 
St.  John  in  the  Tower  of  London;  and  in  another 
place,  that  none  of  the  Norman  buildings  were, 
or  were  intended  to  be  so,  and  all  vaulting  on 
Norman  piers  and  walls  is  subsequent.  But 
he  must  have  forgotten  that  the  Norman  crypts 
were  all  vaulted,  as  were,  also  the  aisles  of 
Norman  churches ; probably  he  meant  to  write 
that  the  naves  of  Norman  churches  were  not 
vaulted,  and  why  they  were  not  so  finished  has 
yet,  perhaps,  to  be  discovered,  for  Bhafts  were 
in  most  cases  carried  up  to  receive  vaulting.  I 
do  not  agree  that  “it  originated  in  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  Saxon  workmen,  they  (the  Normans) 
were  forced  to  employ.”  “William  of  Sens, 
1179,  was  the  first  to  introduce  stone  vaulting 
in  this  country,  at  Canterbury,”  he  states,  which 
may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  if  the  vaulting  of 
the  crypts  be  excluded.  The  other  correction 
is  the  doubt,  expressed  in  two  places,  that  the 


* The  Historyjof  Freemasonry:  its  Antiquities,  Symbols, 
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fine  vaulting  of  the  Gothic  staircase  at  Oxford’ 
erected  as  late  as  1640  for  Dr.  Fell,  is  of  stone. 
As  access  can  be  obtained  above  the  vaulting,  a 
friend,  resident  at  Oxford,  has  lately  assured 
me  that  it  is  of  stone  and  not  plaster,  as  asserted. 
The  architect,  or  mason,  whose  name  is  attached 
to  the  work  is  “ Smith,”  of  whom,  unfortunately, 
nothing  more  is  known  : he  was  evidently 
one  of  the  last  masons  holding  Mediaeval 
traditions.  Mr.  Gould  does  not  help  us  to 
account  for  the  peculiar  design  shown  at  Roslin 
Chapel ; he  quotes  the  usual  assertion  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a foreign  architect,  most  probably 
a Spaniard ; but  as  ho  has  dethroned  Sir 
William  Sinclair  from  the  post  assigned  to  him 
of  having  been  hereditary  Grand  Master  of 
Freemasonry  in  Scotland,  we  had  hoped  that 
his  researches  into  the  Scottish  records  would 
have  enabled  him  to  afford  true  particulars  of 
the  design  and  erection  of  this  eccentric  work. 
Sufficient  credit  is  not  given  to  the  “ Five 
Sisters”  in  York  Cathedral,  which,  instead  of 
being  50  ft.  in  height,  as  stated,  are  really  60  ft., 
and  each  light  is  5 ft.  7 in.  wide.  Having  our- 
selves experienced  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
the  exact  dimensions  of  this  most  magnificent 
group  of  windows,  we  are  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  sizes  better  known. 

Our  author  is  rather  inclined  to  think  little  of 
the  occupation  of  this  island  by  the  Romans. 
“ I must  be  allowed  to  state  my  belief  that  the 
architectural  efforts  of  Rome  were,  in  Britain, 
comparatively  inferior,”  and  while  citing  the 
camps  and  remains  of  walled  cities  and  military 
roads,  adds,  “ the  efforts  of  luxury  and  refine- 
ment are  few  and  far  between,  although,  in  the 
solitary  instance  of  Woodchester,  a villa  has  been 
found  whose  dimensions  almost  equalled  the 
Laurentine  one  described  by  Pliny.”  I think  a 
reference  to  Mr.  Henry  Godwin’s  “English 
Archaeologist's  Handbook,”  1867,  pp.  18-70, 
would  have  assisted  him  towards  a better 
appreciation  of  the  numerous  edifices  erected 
by  the  Romans  amongst  us. 

In  the  pages  following  Mr.  Gould  writes, — 
“ It  may  be  as  well  to  dispel,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  exaggerated  notions  current  concerning  the 
piety  and  devotion,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to 
call  it,  the  extravagance  and  superstition  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  enormous  cost  and  sacri- 
fices required  for  the  erection  of  Mediceval 
ecclesiastical  structures.”  He  describes  several 
of  the  then  ecclesiastical  ways  of  “ raising  the 
wind”  ; and  remarks,  “Nor  was  the  expense  of 
these  buildings  as  great  as  would  at  first  sight 
appear.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  engi- 
neers once  amused  himself  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century  by  making 
an  estimate  for  Lincoln  ; the  result  was  that  he 
would  take  the  contract  for  about  1,000,000Z. 
present  money,  presuming  that  he  had  only  the 
same  means  of  transport  and  the  same  mechani- 
cal appliances  that  were  available  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  At  this  rate  it  could  have  been  built 
for  7,000Z.  a year  present  money.  York,  pre- 
sumably rather  more  costly,  but  which  lasted 
(was  in  erection)  much  longer,  would  have  cost 
less.”  “ On  the  whole,  we  may  compute  the 
expenditure  of  the  9,000  parish  churches  or 
thereabouts,  existing  at  the  Reformation,  at 
between  fifty  millions  and  sixty  millions  pounds 
present  value,  taking  the  modern  average 
cost  of  a church,  and  that  of  the  cathedrals, 
twenty  in  number,  at  from  six  millions  to 
seven  million  pounds,  a total  of  about  sixty- 
five  million  pounds  spread  over  a period  of 
more  than  400  years.  The  amount  (approxi- 
mate, but  pretty  closely  calculated)  spent  on 
church — not  chapel — building,  restoration,  and 
enlargement  has,  since  1818,  when  people  first 
began  to  move  in  these  things,  amounted  to 
fifty  million  pounds,  of  which  one  million  has 
gone  to  cathedrals.  Putting  schools  in  the  place 
of  abbeys  will  allow  of  a still  further  com- 
parison. The  amount  spent  upon  church  school 
buildings  has  been  eight  millions.  At  the  Refor- 
mation there  were  645  monasteries,  90  colleges, 
2,374  chantries,  and  110  hospitals,  or,  without 
the  chantries,  845.  Could  they  have  been  built, 
on  an  average,  for  10,OOOZ.  a-piece?  I think 
not,  although  the  really  costly  and  magnificent 
buildings  were  much  fewer  in  number  than  are 
usually  supposed.  Their  aggregate  revenue, 
though  very  different  estimates  have  been 
made,  amounted  at  that  time  to  about  150,000Z. 
a-year,  which,  from  various  calculations,  has 
been  proved  equal  to  five  millions  at  the  present 
day,  or,  at  least,  the  rent-roll  of  the  estates 
would  now  amount  to  that  sum.  The  income  of 
the  clergy  during  the  past  fifty  years  has 
increased  by  about  one  million  per  annum  from 
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various  sources,  and  the  endowed  charities  (in- 
cluding schools),  almost  all  of  which  owe  their 
origin  to  within  the  last  300  years,  to  about  as 
much  more.”  These  calculations  are  interesting, 
but  may  be  open  to  much  criticism,  as,  for 
instance,  Kirkwall  Cathedral  is  put  down  “ to 
cost  20,000Z.  At  the  present  day  this  would 
give  a regular  annual  expenditure  of  50 1. ; it 
was  founded  1138  and  not  finished  until  1540.” 
But  if  the  history  of  this  building  is  looked  into 
somewhat  more  closely  it  will  be  found  that  in 
1511  three  pillars  and  a new  east  end  were 
added,  and  in  1540  three  pillars  and  a new  west 
end,  which  were  never  completed,  were  added. 

“ The  original  design  has  been  carried  out  with 
tolerable  consistency,”  writes  Mr.  Gould ; but 
if  the  above  dates  be  correct  it  would  seem  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  church  was  rebuilt,  in 
about  thirty  years,  and  therefore  at  a cost  of 
about  7001.  per  annum.  The  numerous  rebuild- 
ings and  repairs  to  the  cathedrals  and  to  the 
other  buildings  above  named,  must  also  be 
taken  into  account  as  part  of  the  large  sums 
spent  on  them.  This  has  been  a long  extract, 
but  not  an  unnecessary  one. 

“ I must  now  proceed,”  writes  Mr.  Gould,  “ to 
show  who  were  the  men  who  erected  the  great 
buildings  just  described  ” ; and  again,  “ Who 
were  the  actual  architects  and  designers  of  the 
Mediaeval  edifices  ? and  were  they  operative 
masons,  or  at  least  men  belonging  to  that 
body?”  “We  somehow  know  the  names  of 
all  the  architects  in  Italy,”  he  very  justly 
observes.  Vasari  and  others,  including  Gaye, 
as  well  as  the  compilers  of  biographies  of 
artists,  in  almost  every  town  of  importance, 
have  done  this  for  Italy ; for  Spain,  Caen 
Bermudez  and  Llaguno  are  the  authorities; 
Kaczynski  for  Portugal ; Felibien,  and  several 
modern  writers,  as  Lance,  for  France,  and  Otte 
for  Germany  ; while  Belgium  and  Holland  have 
not  been  neglected.  But  if  we  except  Britton’s 
“Glossary  of  Architecture,”  there  is  no  ex- 
clusive work  proclaiming  the  designers  of  the 
Mediasval  buildings  in  the  British  Empire. 
Such  a work  has  been  in  preparation  for  many 
years,  in  extension  of  the  two  papers  before 
referred  to,  as  read  by  myself  at  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  may  yet 
be  published  if  time  permits.  “ Of  the  names 
of  the  masons  that  have  come  down  to  us,  but 
few  betray  a foreign  origin,  the  great  majority 
being  those  of  persons  who,  apparently,  were 
natives  of  the  districts  in  which  the  edifices 
were  reared,  with  which  their  names  are  con- 
nected. This  will  account,  in  a great  measure, 
for  the  local  peculiarities,  such  as  are  constantly 
met  with,  and  which  seem  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  local  schools.”  He  quotes  the 
following  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Street : — 

“ Of  the  churches  of  the  early  Middle  Ages, 

I could  have  told  you  how  they  may  be  classified 
into  groups,  speaking  to  us  of  the  skill  and 
genius  of  individual  architects,  each  in  his  own 
district  or  diocese.”  It  is  a pity  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gould  writes  : — “ The  first 
theory,  that  of  a universal  brotherhood,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  absolute  silence  of  all  history, 
no  less  than  by  the  very  strong  negative  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  on  evidence  afforded 
not  merely  by  history,  but  by  the  appearance  of 
the  actual  edifices.  Wren,  if  we  accord  him  the 
credit  of  the  outline  of  Masonic  history  given 
in  the  ‘ Parentalia,’  blended  conjecture  with 
tradition.”  This  included  the  travelling  bodies 
of  Freemasons  headed  by  a chief.  “No  great 
art  was  ever  practised  by  roving  bodies  moving 
from  country  to  country  ; still  less  could  it  have 
been  so,  when,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  means 
of  locomotion  were  so  few,  and  especially  was  it 
impossible  to  transfer  large  bodies  of  skilled 
labourers  from  one  country  to  another.”  On 
this  word  “ locomotion,”  much  might  be  written 
to  prove  the  immense  amount  of  it  that  took 
place  during  the  periods  under  consideration. 
The  monarch  and  his  court,  the  abbot  who  had 
to  attend  the  annual  consensus  of  his  Order; 
and  the  great  number  of  pilgrimages,  all  tend 
to  prove  that  “ locomotion”  was  general,  if  not 
easy ; why  then  should  not  the  Master  Masons 
have  journeyed  ? Mr.  Gould  refers  to  a few 
examples  in  his  work, — as,  the  Englishman 
Briginthe  * employed  at  Vercelli  in  1219  ; Con- 
stantius,  the  father  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  Autun  in  276,  by 
the  aid  of  artificers  from  Britain,  which  was 


* This  name  is  printed  “Brigwitbe  " by  Mr.  Gould  and 
his  authority  ; the  plan  with  the  English  squarc  east  end  is 
erected  ; the  round  arch  of  Italy  is  used  externally,  at  the 
time  that  the  pointed  arch,  as  at  Salisbury  Cathedral  and 
other  buildings  in  England,  was  being  introduced. 


then  renowned  for  its  skilful  workmen.  This 
very  early  statement  would  refute  the  assertions 
of  “difficulty  of  locomotion”  and  “impossibility 
of  transferring  large  bodies  of  skilled  labourers.” 
Again,  William  of  Sens  was  selected  from 
other  skilled  artificers,  1179,  to  design  the  work 
at  Canterbury.  Etienne  de  Bonneuil,  of  Paris, 
travelled,  12S7,  to  Upsala,  in  Sweden,  to  erect 
the  cathedral,  being  accompanied  by  ten  com- 
pagnons  and  ten  bachelers.  Mr.  Gould  cruelly 
adds,  “Was  he  a designer,  or,  rather,  a mere 
contractor,  with  the  power  of  drawing,  or,  at 
least,  of  paying  some  one  who  could  ? ” As  if 
such  things  were  done  in  those  days. 

In  the  foregoing  and  following  remarks,  taken 
from  Mr.  Gould’s  carefully-considered  pages,  it 
will  be  observed  that  he  much  insists  upon  local 
peculiarities  produced  by  local  schools ; but 
libly,  from  not  having  studied  in  this  art,  he 
not  perceived  the  difference  between  the 
styles  or  periods  of  architecture  and  the 
mere  differences  in  the  style  caused  by  local 
influences  and  materials.  This  is  a vexed  ques- 
tion, and  he  has  not  solved  it.  We  see  the  reason 
for  the  Norman  style,  on  being  introduced  into 
England,  being  continued  alike  all  over  the 
country,  with  more  or  less  modification.  But, 
how  came  the  transition  to  Early  English,  as 
we  call  it,  and  then  that  style  or  period  worked 
throughout  the  country,  and  so  on  so  uniformly, 
unless  there  was  a leading  institution,  guild,  or 
lodge,  from  which  the  change  emanated,  and 
spread  by  its  professors  having  received  their 
lessons  in  the  new  system  of  “proportion” 
with  outlines  of  moulds  and  details.  “ I may 
remark  here,”  writes  Mr.  Gould,  “ as  showing 
how  much  local  peculiarities  have  to  do  with 
our  Mediaeval  churches,  and  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  supposing  one  universal  consensus, 
that  almost  every  district  in  England  has  its 
distinct  architectural  features.  The  northern 
counties  are  a class  apart ; so  are  the  eastern 
counties.  Northamptonshire,  which  boasts  a 
very  fine  and  complete  series, — showing  a dis- 
tinct school.  A no  less  distinct  school  in 
Somerset,  independent,  apparently,  of  Wells, 
and  St.  Mary  Redcliff.”  “ The  sculptures  of 
the  facade  of  Wells  are  a truly  national  monu- 
ment,— they  were  finished  1242.  They  are 
English  in  design,  and  wholly  different  from 
the  contemporary  works  executed  in  Edward 
the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  Westminster,  by 
Benvenuto  and  Torell : these  are  the  words  of 
Professor  Cockerell.”  The  author  adds, — 

“ There  is  every  evidence  that  the  building  of 
the  nave  is  of  the  same  date,  and  is  like  the 
front,  the  work  of  a local  school  of  masons 
whose  influence  can  be  traced  to  a very 
considerable  extent  in  the  neighbouring' district.” 
“Devonshire,  again,  and  Cornwall  have  their 
own  peculiarities,  not  to  mention  numerous 
other  districts,  but  taking  only  the  most 
striking.  Gloucestershire,  also,  had  very  de- 
cidedly a school  of  its  own.”  Again,  he  con- 
tinues, “ Gloucester  seems  to  have  been  a 
regular  school  of  masons, — a kind  of  architec- 
tural college,  in  which  theory  was  very  properly 
mingled  with  practice,  and  from  which,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  fan-vaulting  took  its 
rise.  There  was  also,  probably,  another  but 
earlier  school  at  Wells.”  Yes;  but  was  it  not 
the  case  at  each  cathedral  ? As  stated  by  me 
before,  each  cathedral  had  its  own  lodge  of 
Masons  attached  to  it ; from  whence  came  the 
lovely  early  work  at  Lincoln  Cathedral,  the 
grand,  masterly-proportioned  work  at  York,  and 
so  on,  but  from  the  local  workshop,  each  endea- 
vouring to  outstrip  and  outshine  the  other,  only 
limited  by  experience  and  funds  at  their  com- 
mand ? “ The  fan-vaulting  at  Gloucester,  is 

confined  to  the  cloisters,  where  it  appeared  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale,  as  far  as  mere  width 
is  concerned,  as  was  natural  in  a preliminary 
essay.  It  extended  to  Bath  Abbey  church, 
to  the  small  square  chapel  round  the  apse  of 
Peterborough,  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  the 
Divinity  Schools  and  the  cathedral  at  Oxford, 
until  it  culminated  with  the  three  famous 
chapels  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge ; St. 
George’s,  Windsor;  and  Henry  VII.’s  at  West- 
minster.” Quite  so  ; but  how  was  it  done  ? Did 
Gloucester  supply  a master  mason  to  each 
locality,  or  did  the  chapter  or  other  authority 
intending  to  build  send  to  Gloucester  their  own 
master  mason  to  learn  the  secret  of  their  new 
method  ? “ The  architecture  of  Scotland,”  he 

adds,  “ has  a style  peculiarly  its  own.  Severely 
archaic  in  its  forms,  and  small  in  size  as  are  the 
buildings,  the  openings  and  mouldings  yet 
display  a degree  of  richness  we  should  look  for 
in  vain  either  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The 


vaults,  especially  in  the  earlier  examples,  are 
singularly  bold,  but  heavy,  and  their  whole 
architecture  is  characterised  by  ponderous  rich- 
ness.” “ I have  now’  shown,”  writes  Mr.  Gould, 

“ as  clearly  and  as  concisely  as  I can,  that  the 
idea  of  a universal  body  of  men  working  with 
one  impulse,  and  after  one  set  fashion,  at  the 
instigation  of  a cosmopolitan  body  acting  under 
a central  direction  which  has  been  very  generally 
believed  in,  is  a myth.”  We  have,  however,  no 
proof  of  anything  of  the  sort  in  England,  for 
we  do  not  yet  know  sufficiently  how  the  guilds 
or  lodges  worked,  if  for  instructing  their  mem- 
bers. But  the  chapter  in  this  volume  headed 
“ Early  British  Freemasonry  (Scotland)”  has,  ac- 
cording to  my  views,  let  us  know  something  of  the 
authority  certain  lodges  exercised  over  others. 
Mr.  Gould  informs  us  that  “ the  statutes  pro- 
mulgated by  William  Schaw,  master  of  work  to 
King  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  and  dated  the  28th 
of  December,  1598,  were  compiled  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  all  the  lodges  in  Scotland, 
having  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
masters  convened  at  Edinburgh.”  “ They  were 
in  force  in  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Kincardine, 
just  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Scotland.”  Is  not 
this  a sufficient  evidence  of  a head  lodge  or 
school,  helping  to  prove  where  a consensus 
could  be  held  when  necessary  ? Now,  where 
was  the  similar  place  or  places  in  England? 
We  must  refer  our  readers  who  may  be  follow- 
ing this  subject,  to  our  comments  on  the  next 
chapter. 

Viollet-le-Duc  says  that  no  certain  amount 
of  the  personality  of  architects  exists  before  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  thinks  that  there  must 
have  been  schools,  and  pupils  taught  by  appren- 
ticeship (“  Diet.  Rais.,”  s.  v.  “ Architecte  ”). 

Mr.  Gould  has  compiled  as  many  instances 
of  workers  on  edifices  in  Great  Britain  as  could 
be  recovered  from  the  restricted  sources  pre- 
viously pointed  out.  He  quotes  several  clerics 
recorded  as  skilful  architects  or  skilled  in 
building,  and  is  assisted  in  his  views  by  Lin- 
gard,  who,  in  bis  “ History  of  England,”  i.  266, 
writes  : — “ In  the  monasteries  the  monks  prac- 
tised the  different  mechanical  arts.  By  a law 
published  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  but  probably 
transcribed  from  a more  ancient  regulation, 
every  priest  was  commanded  to  learn  some 
handicraft  in  order  to  increase  knowledge.” 
“We  gather  the  names  of  seven  cementarii, 
who  evidently  were  more  than  mere  workmen, 
or  even  master  masons,  in  our  Bense  of  that 
term  ; and  we  have  also  the  names  of  thirteen 
clerics,  who  are  supposed,  with  more  or  less 
appearance  of  truth,  to  have  been, — and  some, 
at  least,  who  certainly  were, — architects.”  But 
who  designed  the  mouldings  and  ornament  ? 
even  giving  the  clerics  the  credit  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  plan  and  so  on,  as  each  monastic  Order 
had  its  own.  “ The  cementarii  were  of  all  ranks 
and  classes.” 

Mr.  Gould  reserves  to  the  last  “ the  con- 
sideration of  the  list  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tects, real  or  supposed,” — such  as  Gundulf, 
Flambard,  Paulinus,  Arnold,  a lay  brother  of 
Croyland ; Stowe  and  Henry  at  Evesham,  Elias 
de  Derham,  Nicholas  Clooa,  Alan  do  Walsing- 
ham,  William  Bolton,  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
of  whom  ho  judges  “that  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability is  a good  deal  in  favour  of  Wykeham,” 
but  if  so,  what  becomes  of  the  arcanum  of  the 
masons,  as  there  is  no  assertion  he  was  a mason ; 
but,  adds  Mr.  Gould,  “at  any  rate,  which  is  a 
point  of  importance,  he  had  under  him  three 
eminent  artificers  ” ; and  so  very  probably 
has  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  at  St.  Alban’s  Abbey. 
“ We  obtain  seven  cementarii,  and  thirteen 
clerics ; the  former  were  of  all  ranks  and 
classes, — and  were  not,  by  any  means,  all  the 
mere  workers  raised  but  little  above  the  class 
of  journeymen,  that  professional  jealousy  would 
sometimes  have  us  believe”;  but  “ Mr.  Papworth 
records  (in  1861-62)  an  opinion  that  it  is  to  the 
master  mason,  as  a general  rule,  that  we  may 
turn  for  the  actual  designs  of  all  the  well-known 
erections  of  the  Middle  Ages.”  This  is  still  my 
opinion,  but  Mr.  Gould  appears  unable  to  go  so 
far.  With  mingled  feelings  of  amusement  and 
gratification  I perceive  that  the  two  latest  his- 
torians of  Freemasonry,  Findel  and  Gould,  have 
quoted  frequently  from  these  two  papers. 

“ I have  sought  to  prove  that  the  operative 
masons  had  a much  larger  share  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  buildings  than  is  usually 
supposed,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  to  a very 
large  extent,  the  actual  designers  of  the  edifices 
on  which  they  worked,  and  not  the  mere  ser- 
vants of  the  ecclesiastics.”  And  “ I have 
sought  to  trace  the  actual  designers  of  these 
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marvels  of  operative  masonry,  by  means  of  the 
structures  themselves,  which  amply  attest  the 
ingenuity,  if  not  in  all  cases  the  individuality, 
of  the  skilled  workman  by  whom  they  were 
designed.”  “ On  the  whole,  I should  be  inclined 
to  conclude,  generally,  that  out  of  Italy  and 
during  the  Middle  Ages  the  class  whom  we  call 
architects  did  not,—  save,  perhaps,  with  very 
rare  exceptions, — ej  ist ; and  that  all  the  build- 
ings we  so  much  admire  were  the  combined 
work  of  certain  priests  and  monks  educated 
specially  for  the  work,  in  conjunction  with 
their  master  mason,  usually  attached  to  the 
building,  as  at  York,  and  more  often  by  the 
master  mason  alone ; but  that,  when  the  latter 
was  the  case,  the  master  mason  was  an  inde- 
pendent individual ; the  arrangement  last  men- 
tioned being  mere  common  abroad  than  in  the 
British  Islands.”  “ My  impression  is,”  writes 
Mr.  Gould,  “ that,  speaking  generally,  the 
Masonic  body  had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
military  works,  save  in  a very  humble  capacity  ; 
and  that  while  they  doubtless  built  the  town- 
halls, — for  wo  cannot  conceive  two  distinct 
bodies  of  the  same  trade  working  systematically 
apart, — yet  that  some,  doubtless,  adhered  much 
more  to  one  class  of  work  than  the  other.” 
There  is  also  another  class  of  workmen  inquired 
into,  namely,  the  “ bridge  builders,”  but  having 
disposed  of  them  in  my  paper  read  in  December, 
1861,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  revive  my 
observations,  Mr.  Gould  having  quoted  them 
sufficiently,  and  not  having  to  add  anything  of 
importance,  except  a chronological  account  of 
those  down  to  old  Blackfriars  Bridge,  designed 
1760,  by  the  descendant  of  the  mason  Mylne, 
who  “ came  out  of  the  north  countrie  to  Dundee 
and  Perth.” 

Throughout  this  volume,  comprising  the 
mason’s  trade,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
that  of  the  carpenters  is  ignored.  There  were, 
undoubtedly,  “Free  Carpenters”  as  well  as 
■“Free  Masons,”  and  the  carpenters  were 
imbued  with  the  same  principles  of  design  as 
were  the  masons.  How  came  the  carpenters  to 
change  their  art  as  the  several  periods  of 
Mediaeval  architecture  were  changed,  at  the 
■same  time  as  with  the  masons  ? Had  the 
•carpenters  similar  local  schools  and  peculiarities 
as  already  discussed  in  respect  of  the  masons  ? 
We  have  no  proof  of  this : hence  it  leads  more  and 
more  to  a consensus  of  trades.  But  a curious 
coincidence  is  narrated  in  the  following  chapter 
?jiven  in  the  volume,  and  the  connexion  is 
somewhat  elucidated  by  the  action  taken  by  the 
Scottish  corporations.  The  “ Incorporation  of 
Wrights  and  Masons”  was  constituted  by  an 
Act  of  the  Magistrates  and  other  authorities  of 
Edinburgh  in  1475  (ratified  by  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s  in  1517,  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1527  and  1635,  and  by  the  Common  Council  in 
1633),  and  though  originally  confined  to  the 
members  of  those  two  trades, — who  have  for 
many  centuries  generally  worked  harmoniously 
together, — in  time  received  into  their  number 
the  glaziers,  plumbers,  and  others,  by  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  1703 ; it  was  known 
usually  as  the  “ United  Incorporation  of  Mary’s 
Chapel.”  And  the  “ Seal  of  Cause”  of  1600,  at 
Glasgow,  “ was  required  to  separate  the  wrights 
(carpenters)  from  the  masons  as  an  Incorpora- 
tion, the  coopers  having  been  disjoined  in  1659. 
The  reasons  offered  by  the  wrights  for  such 
division  are  carefully  recited,  and  were  granted 
by  the  magistrates  and  town  council  on  May  3, 
1600.  The  wrights  had  a deacon  and  elder  and 
are  called  freemen ; they  pointed  out  that  the 
masons  could  not  judge  of  their  work,  and  vice 
versd,”  and  they  were  separated.  The  first  notice 
of  the  minutes  of  the  “ Glasgow  Incorporation 
of  Masons”  is  dated  September  22,  1620. 

Mr.  Gould  then  proceeds  to  record  some 
details  connected  with  the  English  Lodges  : — 
“ But  at  whatever  period  the  masonic  bodies 
first  took  form,  the  ceremonies  and  customs  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  are  at  least  of 

much  earlier  origin  than  our  oldest  constitutions.” 
He  then  recites  the  various  references  to  the 
customs  of  the  workshop  or  “lodge,”  the  estab- 
lishment or  the  master  providing  tunics  (gowns 
or  liveries),  skins  for  (white)  aprons,  (white) 
gloves,  and  clogs ; “ strikes,  boycotting,  and 
rattening  were,  even  in  those  remote  times,  not 
wholly  unknown  ” ; taking  of  apprentices,  and 
so  on,  extracting  largely  from  the  two  papers 
before  mentioned,  read  by  me  in  1860  and  1861. 
“ As  regards  the  grips  and  signs  attributed  to 
the  early  builders,  — that  artisans  of  an 
especial  trade  should  have  peculiar  modes  of 
recognising  each  other  when  travelling  in  search 
of  work,  is  nothing  but  what  might  have  been 


expected, — although,  I believe,  they  did  not 
arise,  or  at  least  traces  of  them  have  not  been 
found,  until  comparatively  recent  times.  On 
masons’  marks,  he  devotes  a separate  chapter 
towards  the  end  of  the  volume. 

“ The  building  fraternities  or  trades  of  the 
Middle  Ages  must  have  been  in  many  respects 
like  those  of  the  present  day,  or  rather  like 
those  of  the  ‘ Companionage,’  which  seem  to  be 
their  legitimate  descendants,  i.e.,  as  a trade 
society  or  union,  and  must  have  been  essentially 
different  from  the  guilds,  although  a masons’ 
guild  certainly  existed,  and  still  exists  in 
London.”  From  this  clause,  we  gather,  he 
considers  the  two  co-existed. 

“ We  must  remember  that  boohs,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  scarcely  existed,  and  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  teaching  was  oral,  whilst 
books  of  practical  geometry  did  not  exist  at 
all.”  A statement  is  often  seen  that  William 
Rede,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (1369-1385),  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  mathematician  of 
his  age,  displayed  his  art  in  the  building  of  his 
Castie  at  Amberley  (in  Sussex).  “ I shall  not 
dispute  the  worthy  bishop’s  mathematical 
skill,  nor,  after  the  display  of  his  military  pro- 
ficiency, that  he  was  the  architect  and  engineer 
of  his  own  castle.”  We  may  remind  Mr.  Gould 
that  Adhelard,  of  Bath,  is  stated  to  have 
brought  the  first  Arab  book  on  geometry  into 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (1100-1135)  ; 
also  of  the  letter  from  Theodoric,  given  in 
Cassiodorus  about  Euclid  and  geometry.  The 
knowledge  of  geometry  was  probably  well 
retained.  Albert  Diirer,  in  1525,  published  his 
“ Institutionum  Geometricarum,”  and  we  have 
that  curious  work  by  Roriczer  of  Regensburg, 
on  the  “ Ordination  of  Pinnacles.”  H alii  well, 
“ Rara  Mathematice,”  pp.  27,  57,  would  be  well 
worth  referring  to  on  the  subject.  Was  the 
science  so  well  understood,  even  orally,  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  it  led  to 
the  change  of  art  in  architecture  taken  by  the 
“ Geometrical  Pointed  Architecture,”  the  term 
now  given  to  that  period  of  art  between  the  Early 
English  and  the  Decorated  of  Rickman,  to  which 
the  dates  1270-1330  are  given  by  Freeman;  about 
1250-1300  by  Poole  ; while  Sharpe  assigned  the 
years  1245-1315  for  its  range  ? “ The  great 
cathedrals  abroad,  with  their  far  loftier  eleva- 
tion, the  width  and  boldness  of  their  vaulting, 
the  vast  and  scientific  series  of  flying  buttresses 
and  counterpoises,  which  are  so  highly  artificial, 
required,  in  all  probability,  more  scientific  skill 
than  could  well  be  expected  from  any  class  of 
men  not  absolutely  in  the  profession.  Indeed, 
this  may  well  have  been  the  Masonic  secret,  if 
secret  there  were,  of  the  Mediaeval  masons, — - 
the  masons  who  acquired  great  scientific  skill, — 
and  that  skill  could  then  only  be  obtained  by 
oral  teaching,  actual  practice,  and  rule-of- 
thumb.” 

Mr.  Gould  then  presents  some  facts,  interest- 
ingly put,  connected  with  foreign  builders  and 
workmen,  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter,  save  to  state  that  I do  not  perceive 
the  connexion  between  the  terms  “Lambordos” 
and  “ Lombards  but  I agree  with  him  that 
it  would  be  an  immense  gratification  to  find  in 
England  a Mediaeval  sketch-book  similar  to  that 
of  Wilars  de  Honecort,  discovered  in  the  library 
at  Paris,  especially  as  so  few  drawings  are  to  be 
found  of  English  work;  and  that Meister  Johann, 
who  worked  1301-30,  was  not  the  first  mason 
employed  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  that  structure 
having  been  commenced  fifty  years  earlier. 
Yery  little  information,  comparatively,  is  given 
abrat  the  German  masons. 

The  criticisms  on  some  modern  architects,  as 
those  of  an  amateur,  are  amusing,  and  required 
a further  acquaintance  with  the  lives  of  those 
mentioned.  Thus,  Inigo  Jones  is  represented  as 
an  artist  and  a designer  of  masques  ! Wren 
maybe  best  qualified  as  an  F.R.S.,  though  he 
had  certainly  travelled  and  studied  in  France  ! 
Perrault  was  a physician;  Vanbrugh  was,  at 
least,  as  much  a play-writer  as  an  architect ! 
Lord  Burlington  and  Dean  Aldrich  were  com- 
petent to  erect  beautiful  buildings  by  their  own 
unaided  talents  ! But  Jones,  the  father  of 
English  revived  architecture, though  an  “artist, 
—as  it  is  hoped  all  architects  are, — gave  up 
masques  for  architecture,  and  travelled  for 
study  twice  to  Italy.  Wren,  a great  geome- 
trician, only  went  once  to  the  Continent,  and 
then  only  as  far  as  Paris.  Vanbrugh  gave  up 
play-writing  for  architecture ; and  Lord  Bur- 
lington had  generally  an  architect  or  two  living 
in  his  house. 

In  Italy,  writes  Mr.  Gould,  Palladio  is  the 
only  pure  Italian  architect  whose  “ name  is  in 


everybody’s  mouth”  ! What,  then,  becomes  of 
Vignola,  Serlio,  and  Scamozzi,  those  other 
revered  masters  of  modern  art  ? “ So  it  is 

with  France  and  Germany,”  and, — think  of  this 
ye  English  architects,  and  ask,  What  is  fame  ? 
— “ In  England,  beyond  Inigo  Jones  and  Wren, 
Chambers  and  Barry  are  the  sole  popular  names. 
Vanbrugh  is  remembered  more  for  his  comedies 
than  for  the  magnificent  palaces  of  Blenheim 
and  Castle  Howard ; while  if  a man  can  enu- 
merate any  of  the  works  of  Hawksmoor  and 
Gibbs,  of  Soane,  of  Smirke,  and  of  Wyatt,  he 
passes  for  more  than  ordinarily  instructed  in 
the  history  of  English  art.”  Chambers  I should 
have  doubted  as  being  a popular  name.  His 
only  great  work  is  Somerset  House,  and  if  the 
majority  of  the  Londoners  were  asked  who  built 
that  edifice,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  reply, 
“ The  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.,”  than  Sir  William  Chambers. 

I must  break  off,  however,  for  a time. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  SANDGATE  AND 
ITS  CONVALESCENT  HOME. 

Although  a comparatively  small  town,  con- 
sisting of  one  main  street  and  a number  of 
short  offsets  running  beachward  and  inland, 
yet  Sandgate  and  its  immediate  vicinity  offer 
many  attractions  to  visitors  and  health-seekers. 
As  a place  of  business  and  trade  the  town  is 
handicapped  by  the  near  proximity  of  Folkes- 
tone, which  is  less  than  half  an  hour’s  walk 
from  the  former.  Sandgate,  though  quiet,  is 
nowise  a dull  place,  particularly  in  the  summer 
season,  and  Shorncliffe  Camp,  which  is  situated 
on  the  hills  a short  distance  inland  and  above 
the  town,  adds,  by  its  wants,  to  the  business 
of  a number  of  the  shopkeepers,  and,  by  the 
field-days  and  sports  of  the  military,  to  the 
attraction  of  both  residents  and  visitors.  If 
the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  are  lords  de  facto, 
the  Pelhams  and  the  Radnors,  were  a little 
more  disposed  to  open  a portion,  at  least,  of 
their  lands  to  building  speculation,  Sandgate 
would  soon  expand  in  size  and  also  in  pros- 
perity. The  town  could  scarcely  bo  more 
favourably  situated,  lying,  as  it  does,  at 
the  foot  of  high  cliffs  or  hills,  crested 
by  the  large  plateau  of  the  Shorncliffe 
Camp.  On  its  westerly  end  the  road- 
way skirts  the  sea,  and  between  the  railway- 
station  and  the  entrance  to  the  town  a very  fair 
esplanade,  or  broad  pathway  about  a mile  in 
length,  runs  along  the  shore,  on  which  seats  are 
placed  at  suitable  distances.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Sandgate  and  the  Hythe  Esplanade 
join,  and  thus  as  it  were  form  a promenade 
of  two  miles  in  extent.  For  the  information  of 
invalids  or  health-seekers,  we  may  add  that 
Sandgate  is  well  sheltered,  situated  as  it  is  on 
the  easterly  curve  of  a fine  bay  formed  by  the 
land  ending  in  Dungeness,  in  the  westerly  direc- 
tion, and  on  the  cast  by  the  Folkestone  Cliffs. 
On  the  brow  or  incline  of  the  hills  running  along 
the  inland  side  of  the  town  proper,  and  along 
the  approaches  thereto,  facing  the  esplanade,  at 
intervals,  there  are  short  terraces  of  houses  and 
detached  houses  here  and  there  at  different 
heights.  As  the  hills  or  heights  are  wooded  in 
places  the  inland  side  of  Sandgate  presents  a 
most  pleasing  sight  in  the  summer  time,  and 
from  the  elevated  position  of  most  of  these 
houses  the  visitors  who  may  frequent  them  have 
a fine  view  over  the  town  and  on  to  the  sea. 
Steam  and  sailing  vessels  are  constantly  passing 
in  the  distance,  and  on  a fine  day  the  cliffs  of 
Boulogne  are  visible. 

The  Sandgate  beach  is  wholly  a shingle  or 
pebbly  one,  and  during  strong  seas  and  winds, 
and  particularly  in  winter  time,  the  beach- 
shifts  or  the  ridges  of  pebbles  are  being  con- 
tinually carried  out  and  in  by  the  action  of  the 
tide.  The  shingle  beach  is  considered  more 
healthy  than  a sandy  one,  though  at  times  it  is 
rather  rough  to  walk  upon,  save  along  the  margin 
of  the  tide,  where  the  beach  is  more  even,  if 
more  damp  for  the  feet.  There  is  almost  an 
entire  absence  of  shells  along  Sandgate  beach, 
so  in  this  respect  the  children  of  visitors  will  be 
disappointed  in  their  hope  and  quest. 

The  town  possesses  a Local  Board,  which 
appears  in  the  paBt,  at  least,  to  have  performed 
some  good  work  in  respect  to  water  supply  and 
the  outfall  drainage.  In  regard  to  the  former, 
we  found  the  supply  of  water  pure  and  drink- 
able, the  source  being  springs,  which  we  under- 
stand are  not  sunk  in  a chalky  soil.  The  water 
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supply  of  the  Shorncliffe  camp  comes  from 
Folkestone,  and  has  to  be  pumped  up  to  the 
needed  level.  This  supply,  however,  is  derived 
from  a chalky  soil,  and,  of  course,  it  is  not  so 
palatable  as  the  pure  spring  water  of  Sandgate. 
In  case  the  present  springs  at  Sandgate  should 
in  time  prove  insufficient,  the  Local  Board  has 
in  reserve  some  others  to  fall  back  upon.  As 
the  Local  Board  at  present  does  not  seem  to  have 
too  much  to  do,  its  attention  might  be  directed 
to  the  paving,  surface  draining,  and  sanitary 
state  of  the  short  streets  or  passages  that 
run  off  the  main  thoroughfare  beachward,  and 
also  of  some  of  the  small  houses  in  these 
passages. 

We  visited  a block  of  brick  buildings  intended 
for  the  housing  of  the  working-classes  erected 
a few  years  since  by  a gentleman  lately 
deceased,  and  whose  loss  is  deeply  lamented; 
these  proved  a real  benefaction  to  Sandgate. 
These  dwellings  are  arranged  in  one,  two,  three 
and  four  rooms,  to  suit  the  different  wants  of 
the  occupants.  The  rooms  are  rather  small  and 
the  drainage  is  open  to  considerable  improve- 
ment. It  is  reported  that  the  benefactor  who 
built  them  was  very  dissatisfied  on  their  com- 
pletion, and  expressed  a wish  that  he  would 
like  to  pull  them  down  and  have  them  re-built. 
We  assume  that  ic  was  with  the  internal  arrange- 
ments and  provisions  that  he  was  dissatisfied, 
but  the  benefactor  is  now  in  his  grave,  and  the 
building  remains.  The  rooms  appear  to  let 
well,  and  the  present  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment are  said  to  look  sharply  after  the 
rents.  The  external  brick-work  of  this  model 
block  of  industrial  dwellings  is  disintegra- 
ting fastly,  and  a useless  amount  of  orna- 
mentation in  coloured  brick  panels,  and  of 
work  by  sticking  on  towers  or  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  appears  to  have  been  gone  to, 
which  has  little  or  no  effect  at  the  present 
time.  Industrial  dwellings,  without  being  al- 
together bare  and  barrack  like,  should  be  built 
economically,  and  the  chief  attention  should  be 
devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  space  and  sani- 
tary provision  internally. 

The  old  houses  of  Sandgate,  —and,  indeed, 
some  of  more  modern  date, — have  characteristic 
weather-boarding  front  and  back,  and  on  the 
sides  that  are  not  joined  to  other  houses.  Some 
of  the  older  class  of  these  weather-boarded 
houses  are,  in  fact,  half-timbered  dwellings.  At 
present,  as  well  as  in  past  times,  the  denizens 
of  Sandgate  arc  fond  of  bay  or  oriel  windows. 
Shopkeepers  at  the  present  time  are  putting  in 
rotund  or  bay  shop-windows,  in  some  cases 
corresponding  in  taste  with  the  drawing-room 
windows  above  them.  In  a few  of  the  very  old 
weather-boarded  inns  and  private  houses,  a 
quantity  of  ship  timber  appears  to  have  been 
used  in  the  joisting,  roofing,  and  other  work 
which  alterations  and  repairs  are  revealing  from 
time  to  time. 

The  fishing  interests  of  Sandgate  are  very 
small ; indeed,  the  few  boatmen  there  hiring 
their  boats  out  for  visitors  or  pleasure  parties 
in  the  summer,  and  doing  a little  fishing  out  a 
short  distance  from  shore,  in  winter  or  other- 
wise at  night  time,  if  there  be  a necessity  for 
their  exertions.  Folkestone,  however,  sends  its 
fleet  of  fishing-boats  out  daily,  and  they  can  be 
witnessed  at  work  often  in  Sandgate  waters. 
The  boatmen  in  Sandgate  badly  need  some 
better  place  of  safety  for  their  boats  than  that 
of  lying  upon  high  ridges  of  shingle,  over  which 
they  have  to  be  dragged  in  and  out  of  the 
water. 

Sandgate  at  present  can  boast  of  an  exoellent 
Convalescent  Home,  which  we  carefully  went 
over  during  our  visit.  The  House  is  an  unpre- 
tentious-looking one  in  its  frontage  facing  the 
main  street,  but  its  sea  front  with  its  verandah 
and  terrace,  and  the  addition  made  some  few 
years  since  to  the  building  in  its  westerly  end 
and  facing  the  sea,  give  it  a very  good  appear- 
ance from  that  aspect.  The  house,  before  it 
was  purchased  for  a home,  went  through  many 
hands,  and  was  subject  to  sundry  alterations 
and  additions.  Some  alterations  were  rendered 
necessary  to  lit  it  for  its  present  uses.  Looking 
at  it  and  through  it  as  a whole,  it  might  be 
safely  said  that  no  architect  would,  in  his 
wildest  fancy,  have  planned  it  as  ic  stands,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  building  is  commodious 
within  and  well  ventilated,  a desirable  matter  in 
a Convalescent  Home.  The  Institution  at 
Sandgate,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  London 
Samaritan  Society  and  Homerton  Mission,  was 
first  established  at  Dover  between  three  and  [ 
four  years  since,  but  the  building  there  proving  J 
too  small  for  the  growing  calls  of  the  institution,  i 


and  no  other  suitable  building  presenting  itself, 
the  house  at  Sandgate  was  taken  as  a free- 
hold at  the  low  price  of  2,6001.,  the  owners 
accepting  5001.  less  afterwards  in  consideration 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  was 
intended. 

The  Convalescent  Home  at  Sandgate  could 
not  be  better  located  for  the  health  of  the 
patients,  their  sitting  and  reading  room  looking 
out  to  sea  and  the  tide  daily  coming  up  [within 
a few  feet  of  the  sea-front  of  the  Home.  It 
may  be  worth  mention  that  the  last  resident  or 
occupier  of  the  house  before  it  was  converted  to 
its  present  uses  some  months  since,  was  the 
well-known  Mr.  Sampson,  the  writer  of  the 
Money  article  in  the  I'iines,  and  in  this  building 
also  Mrs.  Sampson  died,  not  long  after  her 
husband. 

The  Sandgate  Convalescent  Home  presents 
one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  a suitable 
home  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  respectable 
members  of  the  working-classes,  or  of  clerks 
and  other  persons  whose  incomes  or  wages  may 
be  limited,  or  suspended  for  the  time  being 
through  a long  spell  of  illness.  Three  weeks’  or 
a month’s  rest,  if  required,  is  afforded  in  the 
Home  to  all  patients,  men  and  women,  and  no 
distinction  is  made  as  to  religion  or  country, 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  threo  kingdoms 
being  eligible.  Certian  large  manufacturing 
firms  in  London  contribute  a lump  sum  in  the 
year  to  this  Home,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  a number  of  their  employes  to  the 
Home  at  a very  small  charge.  Subscribers  of 
a guinea  annually  have  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending one  patient  yearly,  and  every  donor  of 
ten  guineas,  paid  in  one  sum,  has  the  privilege 
of  recommending  a yearly  patient.  An  ordi- 
nary applicant  or  patient  will  be  accommodated 
with  three  weeks’  residence  in  the  Sandgate 
Home  at  the  small  cost  of  21.  Is., — this  sum  also 
including  the  railway  fare  to  and  fro.  From 
repeated  visits  and  inquiry  we  found  that  the 
Home  is  well  conducted,  and  the  food  and  fare 
are  very  good.  We  found  no  disatisfaction 
expressed  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  patients, 
the  majority  of  them  going  homo  after  their 
sea-side  rest  thoroughly  convalescent. 

As  Convalescent  Homes  are  most  useful  insti- 
tutions when  well  conducted,  and  as  fresh  ones 
are  being  started  yearly,  we  thought  a few 
brief  words  about  one  wo  personally  visited 
would  not  be  amiss. 

On  the  question  of  the  proper  planning  and 
arrangement  of  Convalescent  Homes  a good 
deal  might  be  usefully  written,  as  well  as  that 
upon  hospitals  and  hospital  administration. 
Sanitary,  warming,  ventilation,  and  other 
problems  are  involved,  to  which  due  attention 
must  be  paid,  so  that  the  Convalescent  Home 
may  be  truly  what  it  purports  to  be, — a home 
of  health  as  well  as  rest. 


STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS* 


There  are  few  branches  of  human  knowledge 
in  which  a more  rapid  and  steady  advance  lias 
been  made  during  the  present  century  than  in 
the  scientific  appreciation  of  the  strength  of 
materials.  To  the  architect,  to  the  engineer, 
to  all  engaged  in  the  industrial  arts,  a com- 
petent knowledge  of  this  strength  forms  the 
very  basis  of  successful  design.  One  of  the 
earliest  papers  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers is  “An  Elementary  Illustration  of  the 
Principles  of  Tension,  and  of  the  Resistance  of 
Bodies  to  being  torn  asunder  in  the  direction  of 
their  Length,  by  Thomas  Tredgold,  M.Inst.C.E.” 
A little  later  we  find  “ Experiments  on  the 
Force  required  to  Fracture  and  Crush  Stones, 
made  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Bramah  & 
Son,  for  B.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  Architect.”  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  subject  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  able  and  industrious  men ; 
the  chief  stimulus  to  research  having  probably 
been  given,  as  we  have  elsewhere  mentioned, 
by  the  need  for  experiments,  of  a character 
at  that  time  unprecedented,  as  preliminary  to 
the  construction  of  the  Menai  Bridge  by  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson. 

In  the  “Life  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn,”  which 
we  reviewed  on  its  appearance  in  1877,  will 
be  found  indications  of  our  comparative  ignor- 
ance of  the  strength  of  materials,  as  applied 
to  the  construction  of  bridges  of  large  span, 
so  recently  as  1845.  Mr.  Stephenson’s  idea 
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for  the  Menai  tube  was,  that  it  should  assume 
either  a circular  or  an  egg-shaped  form  ; and  it 
was  as  the  outcome  of  a long  series  of  experi- 
ments that  the  design  of  which  a sketch  will  bo 
found  on  p.  201  of  the  'Life  of  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn” was  arrived  at.  The  mathematical  in- 
vestigations made  in  order  to  draw  up  formula? 
as  the  result  of  experiment  were  conducted  by 
Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson.  From  this  beginning, 
down  to  1870,  Fairbairn  built  and  designed 
nearly  1,000  bridges,  some  of  them  of  large 
spans  varying  from  40  ft.  to  300  ft. 

Tho  fourth  edition  of  Sir  W.  Fairbairn’s 
“ Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  to 
Building  Purposes”  was  printed  in  1S70. 
Another  contribution  of  great  value  to  this 
investigation  is  found  in  the  “ Experimental 
Inquiry  into  the  Tensile  Strength  of,  and  other 
Properties  of,  Wrought-Iron  and  Steel,”  by 
David  Kirkaldy  (the  inventor  of  a special  appa- 
ratus for  testing  strength),  of  which  a second 
edition  was  published  in  Glasgow  in  1864. 

The  question  of  the  strength  of  materials  has 
a two-fold  nature.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
inquiry  into  the  definite  resistance  which  iron, 
steel,  wood,  stone,  or  any  other  substance 
opposes  to  tension,  to  compression,  to  torsion, 
to  impact,  or  to  any  other  form  of  disturbing 
force ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
investigation  of  the  structural  forms  into 
which  such  material  should  be  converted,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  exact  strength  for  any 
defined  purpose,  including  that  margin  over  the 
net  strength,  which  is  known  as  the  factor  of 
safety.  The  solution  of  these  structural  pro- 
blems by  graphical  construction  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant,  as  it  is  one  of  the  latest,  outcomes 
of  scientific  study.  Among  books  of  this  nature 
we  reviewed,  some  two  years  ago,  the  detailed 
and  elaborate  work  “ On  the  Graphical  Determi- 
nation of  Forces  on  Engineering  Structure,”  by 
James  B.  Chalmers,  C.E. 

We  might  cite  other  works  on  the  subject,  of 
more  or  less  value,  but  such  a bibliographical 
chapter  would,  perhaps,  be  more  suitable  as  an 
addition  to  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Box’s 
valuable  work  than  as  a contribution  to  our  own 
pages.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
written,  there  is  room  for  this  treatise,  and 
room  that  has  been  excellently  filled  up  by  the 
writer.  The  names  which  a glance  at  the  history 
of  construction  for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years 
naturally  calls  to  mind  will  be  found  in  their  duo 
order  (witlfthe  exception,  we  think,  of  Tredgold) 
in  the  pages  of  “ The  Strength  of  Materials.” 

Mr.  Box  tells  us  that  his  objects  have  been 
(1)  that  the  rules  and  data  which  he  gives  shall 
be  correct,  and  therefore  trustworthy ; and  (2) 
that  their  application  to  practice  shall  be  clearly 
understood;  for  which  purpose  every  rule  hrs 
been  illustrated  by  examples  worked  out  in 
detail.  In  respect  to  a work  written  on  this 
plan,  and  comprising  520  closely-printed  pages, 
it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  reviewer  to  attempt 
to  stand  godfather  for  every  statement.  But 
we  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  arrange- 
ment is  clear,  the  plan  good,  and  the  execution, 
so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  in  no  way 
inferior  to  what  the  subject  demands. 

Mr.  Box  first  speaks  of  tensile  strain,  referring 
to  the  effect  of  melting  cast-iron  ; to  welded 
and  to  screwed  joints,  and  to  the  effect  of 
annealing.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  subject 
of  riveted  joints ; and  reviewing  boiler  work 
and  girder  work  of  this  mode  of  attachment, 
passes  on  to  the  strength  of  tubes  and  pipes, 
and  then  to  that  of  chains  and  wire  ropes.  He 
then  discusses  the  shearing  strain  and  the 
crushing  strain. 

The  appreciation  of  the  values  of  these 
different  resistances  leads  to  the  enunciation  of 
the  theory  of  pillars,  and  their  relation  te 
transverse  strains.  Chapter  IX.  treats  of  the 
wrinkling  strain,  and  of  the  “ laws  of  wrink- 
ling”; and  Chapter  X.  gives  general  rules  as 
to  the  transverse  strains.  There  is  then  a 
chapter  on  “ Similar  Beams,”  followed  by  one 
on  the  connexion  of  transverse  and  other 
strains. 

The  reader  is  then  led  to  inquire  into  the 
load  on  roofs,  the  proper  strength  for  rafters, 
tie-rods,  struts,  and  other  roofing  details,  and 
the  construction  of  curved  roofs.  We  then  have 
chapters  on  the  torsional  strain  ; on  extension 
and  compression;  on  the  deflection  of  beams; 
on  torsional  elasticity ; and  on  the  modulus  of 
elasticity.  Four  chapters,  on  impact,  on  the 
collapse  of  tubes,  on  “ the  factor  of  safety,” 
and  on  “ fatigue  of  materials  ” ; and  an  appen- 
dix full  of  valuable  information,  complete  the 
volume.  It  is  a book  of  the  utility  and  the 
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careful  accuracy  of  which  we  can  speak  in  high 
terms.  At  the  same  time,  rather  as  a mark  of 
the  rapid  march  of  science  than  as  throwing 
any  slur  on  the  research  of  Mr.  Box,  we  arc 
struck  with  the  fact  that  the  elaborate  and 
excellent  chapter  on  the  collapse  of  tubes, 
founded  mainly  on  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Fairbairn,  and  leading  up  to  the  “factor  of 
safety,”  is  already  almost  relegated  to  ancient 
history  by  the  successful  application  of  corru- 
gation to  the  strengthening  of  tubes.  We  are 
not  at  this  moment  aware  of  the  date  of  the 
patent  under  which  the  best  known  form  of  the 
application  of  this  method  has  been  carried  out, 
viz.,  in  the  Fox  and  Hopkinson  steam-boiler,  as 
made  by  the  Leeds  Forge  Company,  at  Leeds. 
But  we  can  state  from  personal  experience  that 
a brass  tube  which  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  bend 
out  of  form  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
becomes,  by  the  introduction  of  corrugation, 
able  to  resist  a very  considerable  compressing 
force.  We  are  not  concerned,  at  the  moment, 
to  discuss  the  advantages  of  this  particular 
form  of  boiler.  But  the  invention  is  one  of 
those  things  which  are  so  simple, — when  once 
found  out, — as  to  lead  to  the  question,  “ Why 
was  this  not  done  before  ? ” That  while  the 
strengthening  of  iron  plates  by  corrugation  is 
so  old  that  corrugated  and  galvanised  iron 
plates  were  employed  by  the  Admiralty  in 
Pembroke  Dockyard  in  1847,  the  application  of 
the  same  admirable  expedient  to  the  strength- 
ening of  tubes,  and  especially  of  boilers,  should 
not  even  be  mentioned  in  a work  so  late,  and  so 
excellent,  as  that  of  Mr.  Box,  is  a fact  that 
shows  that  the  activity  of  the  engineer  still 
keeps,  as  has  so  long  been  the  case,  in  advance 
of  his  information,  as  to  what  has  been  actually 
effected  over  the  whole  field  of  practical 
science. 


BRAMSHILL.* 

Bramshill  Park  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
north-east  corner  of  Hampshire,  and  is  reached 
in  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the  Winchfield 
Station  on  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  such  that 
its  exact  counterpart  is  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  district  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  pro- 
verbial for  its  wide  stretches  of  heather  and 
gorse  • covered  common  land,  and  its  noble 
growth  of  Scotch  fir,  self-sown,  and  luxuriant 
beyond  belief.  Kingsley, — no  mean  authority 
where  the  charms  of  natural  scenery  are  con- 
cerned,— alleged  that  Bramshill  Park  is  the 
“ only  place  in  England  where  a painter  can 
see  what  Scotch  firs  are.”  But  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place  is  the  house.  It  occu- 
pies the  site  of  an  earlier  structure  built  before 
1306,  in  which  year  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
granted  its  owner  and  his  wife  permission  to 
have  the  Divine  offices  celebrated  in  the  do- 
mestic chapel  when  and  as  often  as  the  family 
should  be  at  their  manor  of  Bramshill.  In 
the  cellars  are  still  to  he  seen  some  groined 
arches  of  about  this  date,  and  in  building  the 
new  mansion  the  foundations  of  the  old  walls 
were  utilised.  The  present  house  was  erected 
1605-12.  The  author  “is  said  to  have  been 
John  Thorpe,”  but  this  is  tradition  only.  He  is 
not  really  known  to  have  been  at  work  after  the 
year  1600.  But  if  he  did  not  actually  build  the 
house,  he  may  have  left  behind  him  the  design 
for  others  to  carry  out.  This  is  a point  which 
is  worth  a little  further  investigation.  The 
house  is  truly  described  as  being  in  Thorpe’s 
manner,  though  not  entirely  so.  It  is  most 
valuable  as  an  architectural  monument,  apart 
from  its  other  merits,  in  that  it  marks  exactly 
the  fusion  of  the  ancient  and  the  modern  systems, 
— the  expiring  Medievalism  and  the  incipient 
art  of  Italy  combining  to  make  what  was  an 
essentially  native  style, — our  admirable  English 
Renaissance.  This  is  well  seen  in  the  ground- 
plan,  where  the  classical  love  of  regularity  in 
the  fenestration  is  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
the  internal  arrangements,  an  original  wall  of 
the  principal  staircase  dividing  a bay  window 
into  two  vertical  sections,  and  leaving  half  a 
window  in  the  dining-room,  having  been  ad- 
mitted by  the  architect,  rather  than  disturb  the 
symmetrical  character  of  the  fa9ade.  The  hall 
is  of  the  older  type,  and  has  its  screens ; the 
entrance  is  not,  however,  in  the  traditional  place, 
but  in  the  middle  of  one  side  ; and  we  miss  the 
great  feature  of  earlier  domestic  buildings, — 
the  great  hall  bay  window.  That  most 
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delightful  of  all  apartments,  the  gallery  of 
Elizabethan  plan,  is  here  in  ample  dimensions, 
120  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  if  the  scale  may  bo 
trusted.  The  staircase  had  been  despoiled  and 
a poor  Georgian  affair  substituted  for  it ; but  it 
is  believed  that  the  staircase  atEversley  Manor 
House  was  originally  at  Bramshill,  and  it  has 
now  been  restored  to  its  old  position.  The 
house  is  built  of  brick  with  dressings  of  Head- 
ington  stone,  and  its  general  aspect  is  grave 
and  serious, — too  much  so,  indeed,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Thorpe.  There  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  fuss 
and  dodginess ; the  parapets  are  pierced  and  of 
the  usual  design  employed  in  houses  of  its  date, 
and  the  entrance  has  flanking  pilasters  of  the 
Jacobean  type,  and  a projecting  circular  oriel 
above  the  archway.  Freestone  is  but  sparsely 
used,  especially  in  the  jambs  of  the  windows 
and  doors,  which  are  treated  in  some  instances 
almost  as  if  the  intention  were  to  give  the 
effect  of  an  Italian  Renaissance  “Architrave.” 
There  is,  however,  over  the  whole  a dignity  and 
grace  which  hitherto  our  modem  architects 
have  failed  to  catch,  or  have  caught  only  in  few 
cases,  and  as  if  by  a happy  accident  rather  than 
as  a result  of  art.  The  modern  tendency  is  to 
overdo  everything,  and  there  could  be  no  better 
corrective  of  such  a spirit  than  a careful  study 
of  the  sources  of  the  effect  of  this  excellent 
example  of  quiet  sober  Old  English  work. 

It  is  a comfort  to  be  able  to  write  that  the  old 
house  is  well  cared  for,  and  that  by  the  judi- 
cious treatment  it  has  received  and  is  receiving 
its  life  may  be  prolonged  for  centuries.  It  has 
had  its  vicissitudes,  but  it  has  also  had  its 
escapes ; for  it  was  untouched  by  the  civil 
contentions  of  the  century  of  its  birth,  and 
emerged  unscathed  from  the  troubles  which 
laid  its  near  neighbour,  Basing  House,  in 
ruins. 

We  desire  to  thank  the  owner  for  this  beau- 
tiful record  of  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
house  ; the  illustrations  to  his  book  are  photo- 
glyphs printed  by  the  Woodbury  process  and 
therefore  permanent,  and  the  architect  and 
archaeologist  will  be  grateful  for  the  details  of 
doors,  window  mullions,  parapets,  &c.,  with 
which  the  work  is  adorned,  and  which  help  the 
professional  reader  to  a just  estimate  of  the 
true  character  of  the  building. 

The  contemporary  painter’s  bill  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  mansion  is  printed  at  length,  and 
is  interesting  as  showing  that  the  quiet  greys 
and  subdued  tones  which  endear  these  old 
houses  to  us  were  not  qualities  which  suited 
the  taste  of  their  day;  for  the  mullions  and 
other  stonework  were  painted  white,  and  the 
casements  red,  and  the  whole  effect  must  have 
bordered  closely  upon  the  gaudy.  In  this,  how- 
ever, the  Mediaeval  manner  was  continued ; for 
we  know  that  early  buildings  were  whitewashed 
or  painted,  and  even  in  some  cases  gilded.  An 
almost  childlike  love  of  bright  positive  colour 
distinguished  our  forefathers,  and  we  alone  of 
all  the  world  are  persistently  sombre  and  grave 
in  our  surroundings. 

A line  in  the  aforesaid  bill  has  perplexed  Sir 
William  Cope  a good  deal.  It  runs  : — “ For 
working  [elsewhere  rendered  “pain  tinge”]  of  the 
waynscott  in  the  tower  roome  after  the  Chene 
hanging,  16/.”  This  he  reads  “ in  the  tower 
roome  with  the  Chene  hangings.”  We  would, 
however,  suggest  as  a contribution  to  the 
inquiry,  that  “ after  ” should  here  be  read 
“ in  the  manner  of,"  and  that  the  “ Chene 
hanging”  was  a model  to  be  followed  by  the 
painter;  162.  (equal  to  112/..  of  our  money) 
would  have  been  a monstrous  charge  for  merely 
painting  the  wainscot  below  the  tapestry 
in  a “ tower  roome,”  which  would  be  of 
necessity  a small  room ; but  it  is  a more 
reasonable  charge  if  the  painter’s  work 
consisted  of  “ some  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
the  German  hunting,  in  waterwork  ( i.e . dis- 
temper),” in  the  wainscot  panels,  a form  of 
decoration  which  was,  as  wo  know  from  Sir 
John  Falstaff,  superseding  “those  old  flea- 
bitten  tapestries.”  Chene  may  have  stood  for 
“ cheyney,”  or  have  indicated  the  locale  of  the 
original ; at  any  rate,  the  above  clue  may  be 
worth  following  up,  and,  by  its  aid  and  a 
farther  examination  of  the  family  archives,  the 
“mystery  of  the  Chene  hanging ” may  yet  be 
unravelled. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  so  good  a judge  as  Mr. 
Fergusson  that  the  previous  house  resembled 
Oxburgh  in  its  general  plan  and  arrangements. 
We  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Oxburgh  last 
autumn  and  to  admire  what  is  left  of  the  old 
structure.  The  “hall”  has  vanished.  What 


would  we  not  give,— what  would  its  present 
owner  not  give, — if  some  of  his  predecessors  had 
done  for  Oxburgh  what  Sir  William  Cope  ha** 
now  done  for  Bramshill  ? Let  the  hint  be  taken 
by  all  whom  it  concerns.  They  will  do  them- 
selves honour  and  posterity  a service  by  com- 
piling for  their  several  houses  and  their  contents 
such  a complete  and  intelligent  record  as  that 
we  are  now  reviewing. 

In  conclusion,  Bramshill  has  a ghost,  of 
course ; but,  better  still,  it  is  said  to  be  the 
scene  of  the  “ Old  Oak  Chest”  tragedy,  and  the 
chest  itself  was  removed,  — no  one  knows 
whither, — by  the  widow  of  Sir  Denzil  Cope,  who 
died  in  1812. 

Our  author  inclines  to  the  belief  that  the 
story  is  a fiction,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  Bramshill 
is  not  the  scene  of  its  occurrence.  Wherefore  P 
He  owns  that  it  may  have  happened  to  one  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  the  sixth  Baronet,  buried  at 
E versley  in  1730,  and  that  her  cousin  Sir  Richard, 
who  probably  knew  all  about  it,  was  “ a man  of 
very  peculiar  disposition,”  and  may  have  pur- 
posely maintained  a moody  reticence  on  the  sad 
subject.  Then,  why  pronounce  positively  against 
the  tradition  ? Sir  William  Cope  will  forgive  us 
if,  while  taking  our  leave  of  his  agreeable  book, 
which  only  lacks  an  index,  and  perhaps  an  index 
map,  for  which  the  6 in.  Ordnance  Survey  is 
conveniently  available,  we  prefer  to  abide  by 
the  common  belief  of  tho  locality,  and  as  an 
additional  piece  of  romantic  interest  to  associate 
his  splendid  inheritance  with  one  of  the  saddest 
episodes  in  the  history  of  honourable  but  un- 
fortunate love. 


THE  BURNING  OF  THE  RATHHAUS 
TOWERS  AT  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

It  is  a common  saying  that  “they  do  these 
things  better  in  France.”  Now,  however 
inferior  we  may  be  supposed  to  be  by  some 
people  to  the  French,  we  may  certainly  pride 
ourselves  in  being  immensely  in  advance  of  the 
Germans  in  our  methods  of  extinguishing  fires 
when  they  break  out  in  our  towns.  Notwith- 
standing what  we  have  to  say  of  some  indi- 
viduals who  appear  to  havo  acted  with  good 
sense  and  courage,  we  have  little  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  such  a scene  of  muddle  and  con- 
fusion as  that  witnessed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  could 
scarcely  have  taken  place  in  any  English  village, 
to  say  nothing  of  a large  and  important  city. 

If  wo  may  believe  a writer  in  the  Germania,  no 
decided  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  fire 
which  broke  out  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
surrounding  the  town-hall,  until  several  houses 
and  the  town-hall  were  noticed  to  be  on  fire. 
The  writer  says  that  one  good  common-sense 
woman  extinguished  the  fire,  which  had  broken 
out  in  one  of  the  houses,  by  emptying  the 
contents  of  a tin  jug  upon  it  two  or  three 
times,  showing  how  easy  it  would  have  been  to 
extinguish  the  conflagration  if  it  had  only  have 
been  taken  in  time  ; but,  wonderful  to  relate, 
although  smoke  was  seen  rising  from  the 
“ Granusthurm,”  or  eastern  steeple  of  the  town- 
hall,  nothing  whatever  was  done  to  “extinguish 
the  fire  for  over  twenty  minutes  ! ” The  good 
old  woman  with  her  tin  jug  would  have  settled 
the  matter  in  a few  seconds,  but  the  whole 
force  of  German  officialism,  with  its  cumbrous 
police  arrangements,  was  evidently  struck  all 
of  a heap  by  a fire  breaking  out  in  a town-hall : 
so  for  twenty  minutes  no  efforts  whatever  were 
made  to  save  this  magnificent  old  structure, 
while  the  German  police,  firemen,  and  Govern- 
ment officials  were  lookingon.  The  Granusthurm 
burst  out  into  flame,  the  streams  of  molten 
copper  and  lead  pouring  down  in  all  directions, 
until,  at  last,  with  an  immense  crash,  the  great 
bulbous  spire  fell  in,  setting  fire  to  the  roof  of 
the  Kaisersaal,  which  occupies  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  great  towers.  Now,  will  it  bo 
believed  that  a large  force  of  military  and  police 
were  present,  but  that,  instead  of  making  any 
attempt  to  save  the  noble  old  Rathhaus,  or  even 
to  extinguish  the  flames,  they  occupied  them- 
selves in  taking  the  furniture  out  of  the  houses 
which  were  not  in  flames,  though  it  is  evident 
from  the  writer  in  the  Germania  that  the 
crowd  had  absolutely  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Graunsthurm  was  in  danger  of 
destruction  ? With  such  blundering  it  is  by  no 
means  wonderful  that  the  other  lofty  steeple  at 
the  west  end  of  the  Rathhaus,  which  stands 
over  the  repository  for  the  town  records,  was 
soon  on  fire.  The  force  of  the  flames  was  now 
so  intense  that  this  vast  spire  twisted  round  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  blazing  mass.  Twenty 
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other  buildings,  chiefly  private  houses,  were  soon 
on  fire,  and  the  greatest  danger  was  anticipated 
for  the  wonderful  old  cathedral,  the  ironwork 
upon  the  roof  of  which  was  red  hot.  The  fire, 
however,  which  up  to  this  time  appears  to  have 
received  little  check  at  the  hands  of  man,  did 
at  length  meet  with  an  obstacle  raised  by  hands 
which  havo  for  five  centuries  gone  to  their  rest, 
and  this  was  the  splendidly-constructed  vaulted 
roof  of  the  Kaisersaal,  which  resisted  the  force 
of  this  burning  furnace,  the  streams  of  molten 
lead  and  copper,  the  fall  of  the  timber  spires, 
and  all  the  other  dangers.  It  is  simply  won- 
derful the  safety  which  a vaulted  roof  is  to  a 
building.  The  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and 
Rouen,  and  the  choir  of  Canterbury,  would 
have  been  reduced  to  ruin  by  fire  but  for  then- 
roofs  of  stone.  York  Cathedral  has  been  twice 
reduced  to  ruin  through  its  roof  vaulting  being 
composed  of  timber.  J udging  from  Hollar’s  view 
of  Old  St.  Paul’ 8,  the  vaulting  over  the  nave  of 
that  church  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  wood,  and  this  may  account  for  its  destruc- 
tion in  the  Great  Fire  of  London. 

\\  hen  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
burned  down,  everything  was  destroyed,  except 
the  cloisters  and  crypt  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
and  these  were  the  only  portions  of  the  building 
which  were  vaulted  in  stone. 

That  the  Kaisersaal  at  Aix-la-Chapello  owes 
its  safety  to  this  cause  alone  need  scarcely  be 
a matter  of  doubt ; for  every  single  thing  that 
could  be  burned  was  burned  until  the  fire  met 
with  this  obstruction.  And  does  this  not 
caution  us  that  no  public  building  is  safe  from 
the  danger  of  fire  without  a stone  or  brick  or 
concrete  vault  ? 

When  one  thinks  how  comparatively  cheap 
vaulting  is,  how  unaccountable  is  the  fact  that 
in  England  we  hardly  ever  make  use  of  it,  even 
in  our  churches  ! 

But  for  this  stone-vaulted  roof  not  only  the 
Rathhaus  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  but  the  cathe- 
dral,— nay,  the  whole  town,— might  be  now  a 
heap  of  ashes.  We  should  strongly  recom- 
mend the  good  people  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to 
vault  even  their  private  houses  with  brick 
or  stone,  because  if  the  intelbgent  officials 
whose  duty  it  is  to  put  out  fires  stand  by  and 
look  at  a public  building  burning  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour  without  its  striking 
them  that  a little  water  might  be  of  use,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  a good  deal  of  burning 
may  take  place  in  the  fine  old  city,  and  they 
cannot  always  trust  to  having  the  good  old 
lady  with  her  jug  at  hand.  Our  readers 
will  scarcely  believe  that  this  fire  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  broke  out  at  two  o’clock  in  the  after- 
noon, so  that  it  was  immediately  discovered,  nor 
will  they  wonder  less  when  we  tell  them  that  the 
very  writer  in  the  Germania,  who  has  given  such 
a graphic  account  of  the  matter,  absolutely 
warned  the  authorities  of  the  city  only  eight 
days  back  of  the  great  danger  of  such  a 
catastrophe  and  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
arrangements  to  avoid  or  subdue  it.  We  trust, 
however,  that  the  very  severe  lesson  which  the 
authorities  of  the  town  have  received  may  not 
only  make  them  more  vigilant  and  careful  and 
more  prepared  to  cope  with  such  an  outbreak  in 
future,  but  that  it  may  also  read  a lesson  to 
people  nearer  home.  Fires  are  certain  to  take 
place  in  our  towns,  and  the  danger  from  them 
does  not  decrease.  On  the  contrary,  the  use  of 
mineral  oils  and  other  inflammable  substances, 
the  luxurious  habit  of  over-furnishing  our 
houses,  the  rage  for  light  gauzy  substances, 
lace  curtains,  toilet  covers,  &c.,  add  not  a little 
to  our  danger,  nor  does  the  flimsy  mode  of  con- 
struction adopted  by  our  speculative  builders  in 
any  way  lessen  our  risks.  We  have  seen  an  old 
half-timber  house  at  Wurzburg  on  fire,  which 
after  three  days’  burning,  was  only  injured  as 
to  its  roof  aud  upper  story,  whereas  a short 
time  back  we  saw  a “ neat  and  compact  desirable 
brick  residence  ” at  Notting-hill  burned  literally 
to  the  ground  in  half  an  hour ! 

We  do  not  think  that  the  regulations  with 
regard  to  fires  are  half  severe  enough,  either 
here  or  on  the  Continent.  We  have  frequently 
seen  houses  to  let  in  which  the  hearths  are  all 
cracked  and  broken.  Now,  every  house  which 
has  the  hearth-stone  broken  is  in  danger  of 
catching  fire.  We  frequently  find  stoves  set  in 
such  a manner  as  to  leave  a deep  hole  on  either 
side.  These  holes,  which  it  would  not  probablv 
have  cost  the  builder  2d.  to  fill  up  when  the 
stove  was  “set,”  are  a serious  cause  of  danger; 
the  soot  from  the  chimney  falls  into  them,  and 
they  become  clogged,  they  catch  fire  and  burn 
for  days  until  at  last  some  spark  finds  its  way 


to  a concealed  beam,  and  in  a few  hours  the 
house  is  burned  down. 

We  caution  our  readers  and  the  public  in 
general  whenever  they  smell  burning  in  a 
house  never  to  rest  until  they  have  found  out 
whence  the  smell  proceeds,  and,  if  there  is 
any  danger,  at  once  to  remove  all  risk  at  auy 
trouble  or  inconvenience. 

We  have  in  this  notice  of  the  fire  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  taken  our  view  of  the  case  from  a 
writer  in  the  Germania,  and,  of  course,  do  not 
vouch  for  all  the  facts  which  he  states  ; but  as 
he  was  evidently  a spectator  of  the  scene,  as 
he  writes  with  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and,  moreover,  as  he  had  previously 
cautioned  the  authorities  to  expect  such  a 
catastrophe,  the  result  of  which  has  fully 
justified  his  forebodings,  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  there  must  have  been  a great  absence 
of  proper  precautions  against  the  outbreak  of 
fire,  and  a most  unwarrantable  delay  in 
nmking  the  most  ordinary  attempts  to  extin- 
guish it.  Knowing,  as  we  do,  how  well-trained 
the  members  of  the  German  fire  brigades  gene- 
rally are,  we  do  not  doubt  that  when  they  were 
called  out  they  did  their  duty;  but  either  their 
machinery  must  be  cumbrous  and  out  of  gear, 
or  something  must  have  been  wrong  somewhere 
to  cause  such  an  unaccountable  delay.  We 
rather  fancy  that  the  unwieldy  system  of 
German  officialism  and  “red  tape”  may  in  some 
way  account  for  it.  We  have  all  heard  the  story 
of  the  king  who  was  burned  to  death  because 
“ the  courtiers  could  not  settle  amongst  them- 
selves whose  duty  and  office  it  was  to  put  out 
the  flames.”  Possibly  something  of  the  same 
kind  may  have  taken  place  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR. 

The  committee  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  appear  to  be  still  prosecuting  their 
labours.  Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe,  barrister,  who  has 
been  recently  added  to  the  committee,  has 
addressed  the  following  memorandum  to  the 
special  committee  on  light  and  air: — 

“ The  following  observations  appear  to 
strengthen  the  opinion  on  this  subject  which 
was  stated  in  my  previous  memorandum.  It 
was  fully  shown  in  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Goddard  that  the  Prescription  Act  was 
passed  through  Parliament  without  the  question 
of  the  right  to  light  being  discussed  in  either 
House.  I have  looked  with  some  care  both  at 
the  first  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
182S,  on  which  the  Prescription  Act  is  based,  as 
well  as  at  most  of  the  evidence  laid  before  the 
Commission.  I do  not  find  that  the  question  of 
the  right  to  light  is  specially  discussed  either 
by  the  Commissioners  or  by  the  witnesses.  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  treated  as  a question  apart 
from  any  of  the  other  subjects  to  which  pre- 
scription by  common  law  applied.  Coupling 
this,  therefore,  with  the  fact  that  the  question 
was  not  discussed  in  Parliament,  it  seems  to  me  to 
follow  that  the  Act  was  passed,  so  far  as  regards 
the  right  to  light,  without  there  being  any 
reason  for  it,  and  without  any  consideration  of 
its  probable  consequences.  It  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  like  some  more  strictly  political 
measures, — quite  a leap  in  the  dark  ; and  there 
appears  no  reason  why  the  mere  fact  of  such  a 
measure  being  in  the  Statute  Book  should  be 
any  argument  against  its  repeal,  having  regard 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  became 
law.  I venture  also  to  think  that  the  state  of 
the  law  in  regard  to  prospect  is  not  without 
some  valuable  bearing  on  the  subject.  As  is 
well  known,  no  action  will  lie  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  prospect  of  a house,  however  much 
the  value  of  that  house  may  be  lessened  by 
such  an  interruption.  More  than  once  has  this 
question  been  tried,  and  in  refusing  the  aid  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  in  1752,  Lord  Hardwicke 
said  : ‘ It  is  true  that  the  value  of  the  plaintiff’s 
land  may  be  reduced  by  rendering  the  prospect 
less  pleasant,  but  that  is  no  reason  for  hindering 
a man  from  building  on  his  own  ground  ’ 
(Fishmongers’  Co.  v.  East  India  Dock  Co.,  1 
Dickens,  163).  Again,  in  another  and  similar 
case,  the  same  judge  said,  if  he  granted  the 
plaintiff’s  prayer  ' there  could  be  no  great 
towns,  and  I must  grant  an  injunction  to  all 
the  new  buildings  in  this  town’  (Attorney 
General  v.  Doughty,  2 Vesey  Sen.,  -153).  But 
the  same  reasons  which  prevent  an  injunction 
being  granted  in  the  case  of  an  interruption  of 
a prospect  are  equally  strong  in  the  case  of  an 
interruption  of  light.  In  each  case  building 
operations  would  be,  or  are,  interfered  with, 
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and  if  it  is  unadvisable  to  interfere  with  a man 
when  he  lessens  the  value  of  neighbouring 
property  by  interrupting  a prospect,  I fail  to 
see  why  he  should  be  interfered  with  when  he 
interrupts  a light.  It  is  true  that  as  the  law 
now  stands  an  enjoyment  of  the  light  for  twenty 
years  gives  additional  value  to  the  property 
which  has  had  such  enjoyment,  but  this  is  no 
reason  against  a discontinuance  of  the  law,  but 
merely  one  in  favour  of  respecting  vested 
rights.  The  exact  similarity  between  prospect 
and  light  may  be  seen  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
A may  be  the  owner  of  a residence  with  a 
prospect,  not  of  a distant  kind,  but  with  one 
which  may  be  of  enormous  value  to  his  house, 
and  that  B may  come  and  deprive  him  of  it 
altogether,  and  depreciate  the  value  of  his 
property  to  a very  great  extent.  On  the  other 
hand,  A may  have  a building,  one  room  of  which 
has  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  light,  and,  if  B 
comes  and  erects  a valuable  building  opposite 
the  windows  of  this  room  so  as  to  darken  it 
substantially,  he  may  be  prevented  from 
erecting  his  building,  or  have  to  pay  a pecuniary 
fine  if  he  wishes  to  continue  his  operations. 

Temple.”  E.  S. -Roscoe. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT  NICE. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Riviera  is  a 
matter  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  thousands 
of  British  subjects  who  annually  visit  that 
enchanting  locality  in  search  of  health,  that 
the  sanitary  and  medical  section  of  the  exhibi- 
tion which  is  to  be  opened  at  Nice  in  December 
next  assumes  unusual  importance.  The  Mayor 
and  Municipality  of  Nice  have  taken  wise 
measures  for  the  organising  of  this  Exhibition  ; 
and  they  ask  especially  for  the  co-operation  of 
all  whose  occupations  make  them  familiar  with 
sanitary  needs,  and  whose  efforts  are  constantly 
directed  to  supply  them  ; such  as  engineers, 
architects,  manufacturers  of  sanitary  apparatus, 
pharmaceutists,  and  the  makers  of  meteoro- 
logical aud  other  instruments.  A circular  re- 
commending the  Exhibition  to  support,  and 
signed  by  twenty-four  of  our  best  known 
physicians,  professors  of  hygiene,  sanitary 
engineers,  meteorologists,  and  medical  juris- 
prudents, has  been  issued,  having  been  drawn 
up  and  approved  at  a meeting  held  at  the 
House  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on  June  26,  18S3. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  & Sons,  of  1,  Castle- 
street,  Holborn,  have  been  appointed  official 
agents  for  Great  Britain  ; and  to  them  applica- 
tion for  space  must  be  made,  and  from  them  all 
information  can  be  obtained.  The  programme 
of  the  sanitary  section  of  the  Exhibition  is  a 
full  one. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED. 

The  Council  of  tho  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  have  awarded  the  following  pre- 
miums : — 

For  Papers  read  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings. 

1.  A Telford  Medal  aud  a Telford  Premium  to  Ralph 
Hart  Tweddell,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ Machine 
Tools  and  other  Labour-saving  Appliances,  worked  by 
Hydraulic  Pressure." 

2.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  William 
Anderson,  M.Inst.C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Antwerp 
Waterworks." 

3.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Major 
Allan  Joseph  Champneys  Cunningham,  R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ Recent  Hydraulic  Experiments.” 

4.  A Telford  Medal  and  a Telford  Premium  to  Alexander 
Leslie,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Edinburgh 
Waterworks.” 

5.  A Telford  Premium  to  John  George  Gamble,  M A., 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper  on  “ The  Waterworks  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa.  1 

6.  A Telford  Premium  to  Patrick  O’Meara,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
for  his  paper  on  “The  Introduction  of  Irrigation  into  New 
Countries,  as  illustrated  in  North-Eastern  Colorado.” 

7.  A Telford  Premium  to  William  Morris,  M.Inst.C.E. 
(of  Deptford),  for  his  paper  on  “Covered  Service-Reser- 

8.  A Telford  Premium  to  John  Fernie,  M.Inst.C.E.,  for 
paper  on  “Mild  Steel  for  the  Fire-boxes  of  Locomotive 
Engines  in  the  U.S.A." 

9.  A Telford  Premium  to  John  Daglish,  M.Inst.C.E.  for 
his  paper  on  “The  Sinking  of  Two  Shafts  at  Marsden,  for 
the  Whitburn  Coal  Company.” 

10.  The  Manbv  Premium  to  Thomas  Bell  Lightfoot, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  uud  John  Thompson,  for  their  paper  on 
“The  Design  and  Construction  of  Repairing  Slipways  for 
Ships.” 


The  Noel  Park  Estate,  Wood-green. — 

“The  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwell- 
ings Estate,”  recently  illustrated  in  our  pages, 
has  just  been  named,  after  the  company’s  chair- 
man, the  “Noel  Park  Estate,  Wood-green.” 
We  are  asked  to  mention  this  as  giving  a more 
precise  idea  of  its  position. 


SANATORIUM  AT  REEDHAM. Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  Architect. 
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DOVER  TOWN  HALL. 

The  Maison  Dieu  at  Dover,  an  oblong  hall 
bnilt  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  for  the  reception  of 
distinguished  visitors  and  pilgrims,  was  until 
lately  used  as  the  Town-hall.  It  was  also  a 
vestibule  to  the  Council  Chamber  and  Court- 
house, the  modern  Gothic  apartments  being  in 
execrable  style.  In  1880  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration, finding  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  this  hall  inadequate,  called  in  Mr.  Burges  to 
advise  them  about  the  erection  of  a new  set  of 
municipal  buildings.  He  proposed  the  con- 
struction of  a much  larger  hall  to  run  parallel 
with  the  existing  structure,  with  Mayor’s 
Parlour  and  other  public  offices,  on  the  site  of  a 
large  prison  which  then  existed  adjoining  the 
Maison  Dieu.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Burges’s 
decease  he  had  prepared  plans  for  this  new 
Town-hall,  which  have  been  carried  out  accord- 
ing to  his  original  intention,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Ii.  P.  Pullan.  The  new  hall  is  90  ft.  9 in. 
in  length  by  57  ft.  internally,  and  is  situated  at 
the  junction  of  two  streets  running  at  right 
angles,  High-street  and  Lady  well.  There  is  a 
low  ground-floor,  occupied  by  offices,  a spacious 
kitchen,  and  caretaker's  rooms. 

The  hall  and  other  principal  apartments  are 
on  the  first  flooi-,  approached  by  short  flights  of 
stepB  in  the  two  angles  of  the  shorter  front  of 
the  building  facing  High-street.  These  stair- 
cases are  carried  up  higher  to  give  admission  to 
galleries  which  occupy  three  sides  of  the  hall. 
One  doorway  is  in  High-street,  and  the  other 
in  Ladywell.  The  hall  itself  is  divided  longi- 
tudinally, and  two  rows  of  iron  columns  sup- 
port the  galleries  and  the  roof.  The  central 
division  is  36  ft.  wide,  those  at  the  sides  are 
10  ft.  6 ip.  At  the  end  between  the  staircases 
there  is  a third  gallery,  supported  by  three 
stone  arches.  This  hall,  which  will  hold  1,200 
people  seated,  is  well  provided  with  means  of 
exit  and  entrance,  as  there  are  no  fewer  than 
twelve  doorways,  most  of  them  opening  out- 
wards. The  ceiling  over  the  galleries  is  groined 
in  wood  ; that  over  the  central  division  is  flat, 
•with  panels  at  a level  with  the  summit  of  the 
groining.  There  is  an  arched  recess  at  the 
entrance  opposite  the  staircase,  occupied  by 
a rostrum,  and  above  it  a stone  gallery  for 
speakers.  Beyond  the  hall,  on  the  first  floor, 
there  are  a mayor’s  parlour,  and  judges’  and 
witnesses’  rooms. 

Externally  the  building  is  treated  in  a very 
picturesque  manner.  The  style  is  Geometrical 
Decorated.  Adjoining  the  Maison  Dieu,  in  High- 
street,  there  is  a lofty  clock-tower,  with  a gabled 
roof,  93  ft.  high.  This  front  is  63  ft.  in  width, 
and,  between  the  staircases,  has  three  three- 
light  windows  with  geometrical  tracery,  lighting 
the  hall  over  the  gallery  at  this  end.  The 
total  length  of  the  edifice  on  Ladywell  side  is 
162  ft.  Seven  similar  windows  to  those  on  the 
front  mark  the  extent  of  the  hall.  Beneath 
them  there  is  a like  number  of  two-light  square- 
headed windows,  lighting  the  hall  beneath  the 
side  galleries.  A low  square  tower  stands  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  dividing  it  from  the  offices, 
and  a gable,  beneath  which  there  is  a bold  bay 
window  finishing  the  building  on  this  side. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  height  of  the  string 
course,  are  constructed  of  Kentish  rag  ; 
above  that,  of  flint  work.  The  dressings 
to  the  windows  and  doors  are  of  stone.  A 
sculptured  figure  of  St.  Cecilia  occupies  the 
tympanum  over  the  door  in  Ladywell,  and 
over  the  door  of  the  speakers’  gallery  is  the 
device  borne  on  the  Seal  of  Dover,  viz.,  St. 
Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  a beggar.  This, 
and  the  other  sculptures,  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  of  Lambeth. 

The  edifice  is  decorated  with  colour  through- 
out in  the  style  adopted  in  Mr.  Burges’s  own 
house  in  Melbury-road  ; that  is  to  Bay,  the  walls 
of  the  hall  are  of  cream-colour,  with  red  lines 
and  quatrefoils,  and  other  figures  iu  the  tympana 
and  spandrels. 

The  ceiling  is  painted  with  foliated  patterns 
in  red  and  grey  on  the  natural  wood.  The 
mayor’s  parlour  is  decorated  in  a similar 
manner,  with  the  addition  of  figures  of 
the  Virtues  in  arched  compartments.  The 
decorations  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Campbell 
& Smith.  The  warming  apparatus  and  lighting 
were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Phipson.  Mr.  Stiff,  of 
Dover,  was  the  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the 
works,  which  cost  a little  under  17,000J.  Mr. 
Lonsdale  has  in  hand  the  first  of  a series  of 
stained-glass  windows,  representing  Wardens  of 
the  Cinque  Ports  from  the  earliest  times. 


PROPOSED  CHURCH,  WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

The  above  church  has  been  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  growing  watering-place. 
If  the  building  is  carried  out,  it  will  seat  650 
persons.  The  materials  are  to  be  Kentish  rag, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings,  and  the  walls  inside 
are  to  be  lined  with  Hassock.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley. 


ST.  MARY’S  (R.  C.)  CHURCH,  CROYDON. 

This  church  was  re-opened  last  October, 
after  being  almost  entirely  rebuilt  and  very 
considerably  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  two 
wide  aisles,  terminating  in  side  chapels  ; large 
addition  to  chancel,  and  new  sacristy,  with 
schoolroom  below.  The  aisles  are  lofty,  and 
have  gabled  roofs  of  unvarnished  pitch-pine. 
The  nave  roof  is  very  slightly  higher,  and  is 
the  original  roof  of  the  church  somewhat  cur- 
tailed by  the  substitution  of  the  stone  arcade 
in  place  of  the  wooden  posts  formerly  existing. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  ashlar  work  is  exe- 
cuted in  Beer  stone ; the  internal  tracery  to  the 
windows  of  the  side  chapels  being  supported 
by  columns  of  grey  Belgian  granite,  much 
resembling  Purbeck  marble.  Externally,  the 
building  is  of  stock  brick,  with  dressings  of 
Box-ground  Bath  stone,  the  roofs  being  covered 
with  green  slates.  The  style  of  the  church  is 
English  Thirteenth-century,  but  the  pulpit, 
rood-beam,  and  other  woodwork  are  of  Perpen- 
dicular character.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Predk.  A.  Walters,  of  4,  Great  Queen-street, 
Westminster;  and  the  work  was  satisfactorily 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Samuel  C.  Parmenter,  of 
Bi-ainti-ee,  Essex.  Accommodation  is  now  pro- 
vided for  about  800  pei-sons,  and  the  cost, 
including  the  altar  in  the  Lady-chapel  and 
other  fittings,  has  been  about  4.400Z. 

A substructure  to  the  whole  church,  of  a 
height  of  13  ft.,  was  necessitated  by  tlie  site 
having  been  formerly  a gravel-pit,  and  thus  the 
wox-k  has  been  more  costly  than  it  would  other- 
wise have  been. 


THE  SANATORIUM  AT  THE  REEDHAM 
ASYLUM  FOR  FATHERLESS  CHILDREN. 

This  building  has  been  designed  and  erected 
chiefly  with  the  intention  of  affording  a means 
of  isolating  any  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
disease  which  may  break  out  among  the  inmates 
of  this  asylum  ; though  other  cases  of  sickness 
may  be  treated  in  its  wards,  if  they  arise. 

The  site  is  in  the  grounds  of  the  asylum,  but 
apart  and  at  some  distance  from,  the  other 
buildings,  and  was  selected  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  asylum,  Dr.  Diver,  in  consultation 
with  Dr.  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  and  the  archi- 
tect. The  two  medical  men  also  drew  up  a 
memorandum  of  the  requirements,  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  design  of  the  building. 
Sick-wards  wei-e  to  be  provided,  each  of  moderate 
size,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  isolating  three 
different  sets  of  cases  on  the  girls’  side,  and  as 
many  on  the  boys’  side,  should  various  diseases 
unfortunately  present  themselves  at  one  time. 
Accordingly,  a tlxree-story  building  has  been 
built,  giving  three  wards  on  the  first  floor  and 
three  on  the  second  floor,  with  one  bath-room 
and  nurse’s  room  common  to  each  group.  The 
ground-floor  is  appi-opriated  to  administrative 
rooms,  day-rooms,  &c.  The  materials  used  are 
Kentish  rag,  with  brick  backing  for  the  walls, 
and  Tisbury  stone  for  the  dressings. 

The  general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Higgs 
& Hill.  The  heating  apparatus  is  by  Messrs. 
Haden,  of  Trowbridge. 

The  architect  was  Pi-ofessor  Roger  Smith, 
and  the  architect’s  son,  Mr.  R.  E.  Smith,  acted 
as  clerk  of  works  for  the  Governors. 


The  Channel  Tunnel. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee  on  the  10th  inst., 
the  Channel  Tunnel  scheme  was  rejected  by  six  to 
four.  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  presided,  having 
read  his  report  for  the  first  time  to  the  com° 
mittee,  which  was  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
scheme,  six  other  reports  were  read  by  members 
of  the  committee.  Lord  Lansdowne’s  report 
was  thereafter  read  a second  time,  and  on  a 
vote  being  taken  was  rejected  by  six  to  four, 
Lords  Lansdowne  and  A berdare,  and  Messrs. 
Arthur  Peel  and  Baxter  voting  for,  and  Loi-ds 
Shute,  Devon,  and  Camperdown  and  Sir  Hussey 
Vivian,  Colonel  Harcourt,  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes 
against  the  scheme. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  HOUSE  DRAINAGE. 

PARKES  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field,  C.E.,  who  delivered  the 
evening  lecture  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  the 
5th  inst.,  gave  a description  of  the  new  system 
of  drainage  carried  out  at  the  Museum,  with  a 
demonstration  of  sanitax-y  appliances  in  action. 
Before  doing  this,  however,  he  explained  the 
main  principles  which  should  govern  house 
drainage,  and  gave  a few  illustrations  of  the 
application  of  those  principles.  He  remarked 
that  Professor  Tyndall,  in  the  speech  he 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Museum,  said 
that  “ the  scientific  mind,  and,  indeed,  the 
general  healthy  human  mind,  dislikes  confu- 
sion ; it  loves  unity  and  oi*der,  and  unity  and 
order  in  science  are  impossible  until  we  have 
illuminated  the  field  of  facts  with  the  light  of 
px-inciples.”  Now  those  observations  were 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 
One  great  peculiarity  of  house-drainage  was 
the  vei-y  important  part  played  by  details. 
In  fact,  whether  a house  was  healthy  or 
whether  it  was  extremely  unhealthy  often  de- 
pended upon  how  some  apparently  insignificant 
detail  of  the  drainage  had  been  carried  out.  It 
was  therefore  essential  that  we  should  be  able  to 
judge  what  details  were  right  and  what  details 
were  wrong.  Now,  the  details  in  connexion  with 
house-drainage  were  so  numerous,  especially 
when  we  took  into  account  the  various  kinds  of 
sanitary  appliances,  which  had  greatly  multi- 
plied of  recent  years,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  avoid  getting  confused  about  them  unless 
we  had  clearly  impressed  on  our  minds  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  govern  the  details.  The 
sanitary  principles  applicable  to  house-drainage 
were  exceedingly  simple,  but  this,  which  would 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage, was  not  altogether  so.  The  very  sim- 
plicity of  the  principles  caused  them  to  be 
neglected,  as  people  were  inclined  to  think  that 
they  were  so  self-evident  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  consider  them.  That  was,  how- 
ever, a great  mistake,  as  the  principles  were  of 
vital  importance,  and  could  not  be  too  strongly 
impressed  on  people’s  minds.  They  might  be 
bi-iefly  stated  as  follows  : — 

1.  All  refuse  matter  must  be  completely  and 
rapidly  removed  from  the  house. 

2.  Thei-e  must  never  be  any  passage  of  air 
from  the  drains  or  waste-pipes  into  the  house. 

3.  There  must  be  no  connexion  between  the 
drains  and  the  domestic  water  supply. 

The  lecturer  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  these 
principles  separately,  giving  illustrations  of 
each  of  them.  The  first  principle,  that  “all 
refuse  matter  must  be  completely  and  rapidly  re- 
moved from  the  house’’  was  the  most  important 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  - most  neglected 
of  the  three  principles.  It  went  absolutely  to 
the  root  of  sanitation.  If  it  wex-e  really  carried 
out  in  its  integrity  there  would  be  no  leaky 
drains,  no  polluted  subsoil,  no  production 
of  foul  gases  in  the  drains  from  decomposing 
filth.  The  chief  agents  in  the  removal  of 
refuse  matter  from  houses  were  drains,  and 
these  had  been  divided  into  two  classes,  viz., 
self-cleansing  drains  and  drains  of  deposit.  It 
might  at  first  sight  appear  strange  to  talk  of  a 
“ self-cleansing  ” drain.  Many  people  looked  on 
drains  as  things  which  were  in  their  very  nature 
dirty  and  must  always  be  so,  and  thought  that 
as  long  as  drains  did  not  stop  up  they  were 
necessarily  all  right.  That  was  quite  a mistake. 
Of  course  there  was  often  a slight  film  of  dirt 
adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  drains,  but  if  matters 
were  properly  arranged  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  deposit ; in  fact,  the  existence  of  deposit 
was  a sui-e  indication  of  some  defect.  If  the 
drains  were  really  sufficiently  well  laid  there 
would  be  no  deposit  at  all  unless  the  fall  was 
insufficient.  Where  the  fall  was  insufficient, 
and  where  such  insufficiency  could  not  be 
avoided,  there  ought  to  be  provided  the  means 
of  properly  flushing  the  drains,  not  once  a week 
or  once  a month  merely,  but  regularly  every 
day,  and  the  meanB  of  flushing  adopted  should 
be  automatic  in  action.  There  were  several 
automatic  appliances  for  flushing  now  before 
the  public,  and  tlieir  use  had  been  found  to  be 
extremely  beneficial  and  effective.  As  to  the 
way  in  which  drains  should  be  laid,  the  only 
way  to  see  whether  drains  were  well  laid  was  to 
test  them.  A usual  practice  in  the  best  work 
now  was  to  lay  the  drain  in  a straight  line,  and 
to  look  along  the  inside  of  it  in  order  to  see  that 
the  joints  were  properly  made.  Such  joints 
were  at  one  time  very  commonly  made  of  clay 
which  was  still  used  in  many  cases,  very  iiii- 
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properly.  The  joints  should  at  least  be  made 
in  cement,  and  no  one  who  understood  his 
business  would  use  clay.  A very  good  water- 
tight joint  was  easily  and  rapidly  made  by  the 
use  of  stoneware  pipes,  fitted  with  Stanford’s 
patent  joint.  These  pipes  were  used  for  the 
drainage  of  the  Museum,  in  conjunction  with  a 
short  length  of  iron  pipe.  Ocular  inspection  of 
the  interior  of  the  drain,  though  it  should 
always  be  made,  was,  however,  not  sufficient. 
A drain,  to  be  safely  and  properly  laid,  must  be 
perfectly  watertight,  and  no  mere  inspection 
could  prove  it  to  be  so,  however  satisfactory 
might  be  its  appearance.  It  did  not  do  to 
trust  to  appearances  in  such  matters.  What- 
ever care  might  be  taken  in  laying  the 
drain,  its  condition  as  to  watertightness 
could  not  be  relied  upon  nnless  it  were 
tested.  The  necessity  for  some  efficient 
test  had  of  late  years  led  to  the  adoption  of 
some  important  rules  of  practice.  One  of  them, 
already  referred  to,  was  that  the  drains 
should  be  laid  as  far  as  possible  in  straight 
lines,  with  means  of  access  for  inspection  or 
cleansing  (or  both)  at  intervals,  especially  at 
points  where  the  drain  trended  to  right  or 
left.  This  might  seem  a simple  matter,  but 
the  adoption  of  the  practice  had  several  very 
great  advantages.  For  example,  if  the  drain 
were  laid  straight  like  a gun-barrel,  a person 
could  look  through  it  from  end  to  end,  and 
have  ocular  demonstration  whether  it  was 
truly  laid.  But  it  was  also  important  to 
ascertain  that  the  drain  was  watertight,  and 
that  could  not  be  decided  unless  the  drain 
were  tested.  Now  the  only  reliable  way  of 
testing  a drain  in  this  respect  was  to  plug  it 
up  at  the  lower  end  and  pass  some  water  into  it. 
If  the  water  stood  in  the  drain  after  allowing  a 
proper  interval  of  time  to  elapse,  the  drain  was 
sound  ; but  if  the  water  did  not  stand  in  it,  it 
was  unsound,  i.e.,  leaky,  and  the  defect  shotild 
be  found  out  and  remedied,  even  though  it 
might  involve  the  taking  up  and  relaying  of  the 
whole  drain,  for  nothing  could  be  more  im- 
portant than  that  a drain  should  be  perfectly 
watertight,  especially  if  it  passed  under  a 
house.  No  other  test  than  this  was  to  be 
depended  upon.  Coming  to  the  question  of 
traps,  the  lecturer  said  that  a trap  was  a very 
important  detail  in  connexion  with  house 
drainage.  A trap  might  be  defined  as  an  appli- 
ance consisting  either  of  a piece  of  bent  pipe  or 
of  a chamber  with  a division  or  “ dip  ” in  it, 
intended  to  interpose  a layer  or  “ seal  ” of  water 
as  a barrier  against  the  free  passage  of  sewer- 
air  into  a house.  Now  the  form  of  the  trap, 
which  might  be  considered  by  some  an  un- 
important detail,  was  really  a matter  of  vital 
importance.  A trap  might  be  made  (and  too 
many  of  them  were  so  made  and  used)  so  as 
to  retain  foul  matter  ; such  a trap  was 
not  "what  a trap  should  be,  for  it  was 
a trap  of  deposit.  The  old-fashioned  square 
brick-chambered  trap,  with  a stone  dip,  was 
emphatically  a trap  of  deposit.  It  could 
not  help  retaining  solid  particles,  which  were 
deposited  on  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  and 
consequently  every  time  water  was  poured 
through  the  trap  the  deposit  of  foul  matter 
was  stirred  up  and  gave  off  an  offensive  smell, — 
the  very  evil  against  which  it  was  intended  to 
guard.  Other  traps  which  were  condemned  by 
the  lecturer  as  being  traps  of  deposit  were  the 
D-trap  and  the  bell-trap.  A trap,  to  be 
efficient,  should  be  self-clearing,  i.e.,  it  should 
be  of  such  a form  as  to  render  the  accumula- 
tion of  solid  matter  in  it  an  impossibility.  The 
only  trap  that  fulfilled  this  condition  in  the 
highest  degree  was  the  round-pipe  trap  of  (/)  or 
some  kindred  shape.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  water-closets,  the  lecturer  said  that  as 
with  traps,  so  with  closets,  there  were  good  and 
bad  ones,  and  it  was  not  always  the  more  ex- 
pensive ones  that  were  the  best.  People  could 
only  judge  of  the  merits  of  a water-closet  by 
testing  it  so  as  to  see  whether  it  conformed  to 
the  principles  he  had  laid  down.  No  worse 
closet  could  be  found  than  the  pan-closet, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  now 
generally  condemned  by  sanitarians,  was  still 
fargely  used.  Its  objectionable  point  was  the 
iron  container  into  which  the  basin  fitted,  and 
into  which  the  pan  discharged  its  contents 
when  the  handle  was  pulled.  The  “ container  ” 
was  very  well  named,  for  it  was  a container, — 
of  filth.  Its  construction  was  such  that  while, 
every  time  the  closet  was  used,  its  (the  con- 
tainer’s) interior  was  splashed  with  filth,  it  was 
not  possible  to  efficiently  flush  it.  To  make 
matters  worse,  it  very  often  had  under  it  a 


D-trap,  the  container  and  the  trap  together 
thus  forming  a double  means  for  the  retention 
of  matter  which  should  be  at  once  passed 
away.  With  regard  to  all  such  defective  and 
improper  sanitary  appliances,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  say,  “ Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind  ” ; they 
and  their  contents  might  be  out  of  sight, 
but  their  evil  consequences  must  make 
themselves  felt  in  other  ways.  One  of 
the  simplest  and  best  forms  of  water-closet 
that  could  be  used  was  a hopper  basin,  fitted 
with  an  (/)  trap  of  round  section,  and  provided 
with  a proper  flush  of  water.  The  hopper  and 
trap  should  be  of  such  form  as  to  allow  the 
standing  water  of  the  trap  to  come  well  up  into 
the  bottom  of  the  basin,  and  the  latter  should 
be  squat  rather  than  elongated  in  form  as  in 
the  hoppers  which  were  elongated  in  form  the 
water  in  descending  would  pass  downwards  in  a 
spiral  direction,  and  so  lose  a great  deal  of  its 
flushing-power.  What  was  wanted  was  a 
hopper  of  such  form  as  would  permit  of 
every  part  of  its  interior  being  thoroughly 
washed  by  the  flush.  There  were  several  good 
forms  of  hopper  and  other  closet  to  be  seen  in 
action  in  the  Museum,  and  their  comparative 
efficiency  could  be  readily  tested  by  putting  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  paper  into  them,  and 
noticing  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
able  to  carry  it  away.  Passing  to  the  discus- 
sion in  detail  of  the  second  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  laid  down,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  show  how  the  air  of  the  drains 
could  be  absolutely  excluded  from  the  interior 
of  a house  by  means  of  what  was  known  as 
disconnexion  of  the  house  - drain  from  the 
sewer.  The  house  - drain,  at  its  fall  into  the 
public  sewer,  being  properly  trapped,  a venti- 
lating-shaft  (which  would  be  all  the  better  if 
it  could  be  made  large  enough  to  serve  as  a 
manhole  for  inspection)  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  sewer.  This  would 
generally  serve  as  an  inlet  for  fresh  air,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  house-drain,  should 
find  an  outlet  by  passing  up  a soil-pipe,  which 
should  be  carried  up  full  bore  to  a few  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  house,  but  not  contiguous 
to  any  window  or  chimney-opening,  although, 
if  the  drains  were  properly  constructed,  there 
would  be  no  smell  perceptible  at  the  top  of 
the  pipe.  A current  of  air  would,  by  the 
arrangement  described,  be  continually  passing 
through  the  house-drain  and  up  the  soil-pipe, 
or  momentarily,  perhaps,  down  the  soil-pipe 
and  so  on  out  at  the  other  end  whenever  a 
closet  was  flushed.  Where  one  closet  was  placed 
above  another,  the  sudden  rush  down  the 
soil-pipe  of  the  water  from  the  upper  closet 
past  the  end  of  the  branch-pipe  from  the 
lower  closet  was  apt  to  cause  a partial 
vacuum  in  the  lower  branch-pipe,  and  so 
to  partially  unseal  the  trap  of  the  lower 
closet,  but  that  could  be  effectually  guarded 
against  by  providing  a short  length  of  ventila- 
ting pipe  for  ventilating  the  branch-pipe  between 
its  junction  with  the  down-pipe  and  the  closet. 
All  sink,  lavatory,  and  bath  wastes  should  be 
trapped,  even  where  they  discharged  over  a 
gully,  for  the  interiors  of  the  wastes  were  apt 
to  become  coated  with  offensive  matter,  and  if 
they  were  not  trapped  they  served  as  inlets  for 
fresh  air,  which  was  apt  to  become  contaminated 
in  passing  through  them.  With  regard  to  the 
third  principle,  the  lecturer  strongly  insisted  on 
the  necessity  of  having  no  direct  communica- 
tion between  the  cistern  from  which  drinking- 
water  was  drawn  and  the  water-closet.  Not  that 
two  cisterns  were  necessary.  All  that  need  be 
done  was  to  interpose  between  the  main  cistern 
and  the  closet  one  of  the  small  waste-preventing 
flushing  cisterns,  fed  from  the  main  cistern  by 
a ball-cock.  The  beet  of  these  small  flushing 
cisterns  were  those  which  discharged  them- 
selves by  syphon  action,  and  the  best  of  these, 
again,  were  those  which  had  no  valve  to  get 
out  of  order.  In  conclusion  the  lecturer 
described  the  way  in  which  he  had  applied  the 
principles  laid  down  to  the  drainage  of  the 
Museum  buildings. 

A number  of  questions  having  been  asked 
and  answered, 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  who  presided,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Rogers  Field  for  his 
interesting  lecture,  which  was  carried  by  accla- 
mation, and,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Poore, 
seconded  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Grantham,  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  the  chairman.  The 
audience,  which  was  unusually  large,  after- 
wards, under  the  guidance  of  the  lecturer, 
inspected  the  drainage  arrangements  of  the 
Museum. 


THE  LATE  MR.  C.  H.  STOCK. 

A telegram  from  New  Zealand  announces 
the  death  of  Cecil  Haden  Stock,  A.R.I.B.A.r 
of  consumption,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year ; and 
the  sad  news  will,  perhaps,  have  an  interest 
for  some  of  your  readers,  for  architecture  was  a 
passion  with  him,  and  he  made  friends  wherever 
he  went. 

A son  of  the  Rector  of  Windermere,  Canon 
Stock,  and  educated  at  Felstead  School,  in  the 
summer  of  1877  he  became  a pupil  in  his  uncle's 
firm,  Messrs.  Snooke  & Stock,  and  joined  the 
Architectural  Association,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  first  prize  in  the  elementary  class  of  design, 
and  became  its  secretary.  It  was  also  under 
the  Association’s  auspices  that  he  went  in  1880 
to  Venice,  and  returned  thence  with  good  store 
of  sketches  and  pleasant  reminiscences. 

His  office  work  after  this  was  considerable, 
but  he  found  time  to  become  a student  at  the 
Royal  Academy  Architectural  School,  and 
studied  diligently  for  the  R.I.B.A.  Examina- 
tions ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  shoring  and  underpinning,  and 
entirely  on  his  own  initiative  wrote  that 
successful  treatise  which  Batsford  published 
last  summer,  and  which  you  were  good  enough 
to  speak  so  highly  of. 

It  was  also  last  summer  that  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  obtaining,  in  examination,  the 
R.I.B.A.  Associateship  and  the  District  Sur- 
veyor’s Certificate,  and  was  appointed  surveyor 
to  a building  society  in  Westminster.  He  had 
also  found  time  to  submit  a design  for  a church 
in  competition.  Strong  and  athletic  as  he 
seemed,  however,  this  continuous  strain  of  hard 
work  must  have  been  too  much  for  him,  for 
just  after  these  successes,  and  almost  without 
warning,  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  disease 
which  has  killed  him  in  less  than  a year. 

It  has  removed  one  who  promised  to  make  a 
mark  in  his  profession,  and  whose  place  in  his 
own  circle  cannot  be  filled.  H.  W.  S. 


THE  POINTING  OF  RUBBLE  WALLS* 

Many  of  the  architects  of  the  Victorian 
Gothic  style  have  adopted  the  plan  of  pointing-' 
the  joints  of  rubble  walls  ; this  appears  to  me  a 
great  mistake  and  a foolish  waste  of  money. 
Such  walls  were  never  intended  to  be  pointed,  and' 
never  were  pointed  in  the  time  of  the  Medimval 
Gothic  architects  of  the  Henries  and  the 
Edwards ; they  were  occasionally  left  visible, 
but  rarely,  and  then  only  because  there  was  not 
money  enough  at  the  moment  to  have  them 
plastered  and  painted.  Painting  the  interior 
of  a church  was  always  part  of  the  original 
design,  and  the  architect  gave  the  design  for 
the  painting  of  tho  interior,  just  as  he  did  the 
design  for  the  mouldings,  or  other  ornamental 
details.  On  the  exterior  these  rubble  walls 
were  also  plastered,  but  the  surface  was 
covered  with  rough-cast  to  keep  out  the  wet. 
Many  kinds  of  stone  absorb  so  much  moisture 
if  they  are  exposed  to  the  wet  that  tho  walls  are 
nearly  always  damp,  and  this  makes  the  interior 
of  the  church  damp  also.  Pointing  the  joints 
between  the  rough  stones  of  a rubble  wall  does 
not  keep  out  the  wet ; it  does  no  good  either  on 
the  outside  or  inside.  In  tho  interior  it  almost 
prevents  the  wall  being  plastered  over  and  a 
smooth  surface  made  for  painting  upon,  and 
the  next  generation  will  curse  the  ignorant 
people  who  have  thus  prevented  them  from 
having  their  churches  painted.  Perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  have  this  read  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  and  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

My  experience  may  lead  those  architects 
who  adopt  this  vile  practice  to  discontinue  it. 
I am  aware  that  my  good  friend  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  is  said  to  have  set  the  example  of 
doing  this,  but  I am  sure  that  he  never  intended 
to  do  so,  dor  did  it  in  the  way  ignorant  imitators 
do.  It  was  always  his  practice  in  restoring 
cathedrals  or  any  fine  old  church,  to  leave 
visible  some  parts  of  the  old  construction,  in 
order  to  show  what  the  real  features  of  the 
building  were  before  he  began  to  restore  it.  In 
each  of  the  nineteen  cathedrals  that  were  under 
his  care  as  superintending  architect  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  those  who  can  understand  such 
things  can  always  find  some  portions  of  the 
original  work  left  visible,  but  not  conspicuous. 
His  imitations  were  generally  so  well  done  that 
if  he  had  not  taken  this  precaution  the  next 

• A letter  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. 
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generation  would  not  have  been  able  to  dis 
tinguish  the  new  work  from  the  old ; but  he 
always  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  architect 
employed  to  restore  a fine  old  church,  to  make 
it  a real  restoration  as  far  as  possible,  and  not 
a new  design  with  an  old  name.  For  this 
reason  he  always  left  visible  a part  of  the  old 
work,  but  not  too  c snspicuous,  lest  it  should 
have  a bad  appearance,  for  the  general  effect 
of  the  interior  of  the  building  is  never  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  John  Henry  Parker,  C.B. 


FINE  ART  EXHIBITION  AND 
TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS  AT  HALIFAX. 

On  Saturday  last  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  K.G.,  performed  the  double  ceremony 
of  opening  the  new  Technical  School  and 
Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Fine  Art  and 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  connexion  therewith,  i: 
the  presence  of  a large  gathering  of  people. 
The  Huddersfield  Mechanics’  Institute  dates 
back  more  than  forty  years,  and  during  that 
period  it  has  performed  an  exceedingly  valuable 
work  with  regard  to  primary,  secondary,  and 
technical  education ; but  it  was  some  years  ago 
felt  that  if  Huddersfield  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  were  to  successfully  compete  with 
foreign  nations  in  the  production  of  articles  of 
fancy  manufacture  it  was  necessary  that  still 
further  opportunities  should  be  afforded  of 
acquiring  that  particular  kind  of  technical 
instruction  which  should  fit  the  workmen  to 
carry  on  successfully  the  various  trades  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  It  was  at  first  decided  to 
-extend  the  old  institution,  but  later  councils  of 
a joint  committee  of  gentlemen  from  the 
Mechanics’  Institute  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  determined  on  erecting  a new  build- 
ing, at  a cost  of  20,000Z.  Plans  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  architect,  and  accepted, 
and  a commodious  building,  fitted  up  with 
chemistry  and  dyeing  rooms,  weaving-shed, 
art-rooms,  library,  and  all  the  necessary  rooms, 
has  been  erected.  About  15,800Z.  has  been 
already  promised  or  subscribed.  Some  months 
ago  an  exhibition  was  thought  of  as  a means  of 
drawing  attention  to  the  technical  school,  and 
committees  were  appointed  for  the  purposo  of 
carrying  out  the  necessary  details.  The  result 
is  said  to  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  most 
sanguine,  and  there  is  gathered  in  the  various 
rooms  of  the  new  institute  and  the  annexe  and 
sheds  adjoining  a collection  of  articles  little,  if 
any,  inferior  to  that  which  was  to  be  seen  at 
Bradford  last  year. 


EXTENSIVE  WORKS  AT  THE  GENERAL 
POST  OFFICE. 

The  large  new  block  of  post-office  buildings, 
on  the  west  side  of  St.  Martin’s  - le  - Grand, 
which  was  erected  only  a few  years  ago,  is  at 
present  undergoing  an  extensive  enlargement 
by  the  addition  of  another  story,  and,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  works,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary temporarily  to  remove  the  balustrade 
which  surmounts  the  elevation,  and  also  the 
central  pediment,  resting  on  massive  fluted 
columns,  which  encloses  the  royal  arms.  A 
portion  of  the  work  extending  southwards,  from 
the  north  end  of  the  elevation  to  the  pediment, 
is  now  almost  completed,  and  in  continuation  of 
the  enlargement  preparations  are  now  being 
made  for  the  temporary  removal  of  the  pedi- 
ment. The  construction  of  the  additional  floor 
will  carry  the  building  to  a further  height  of 
about  15  ft.,  and  when  the  works  in  progress 
are  finished,  it  will  contain  five  floors  and  the 
basement,  the  general  face  of  the  elevation 
being  75  ft.  above  the  street  level,  while  the 
central  portion  with  the  pediment,  as  restored, 
will  be  90  ft.  in  height.  The  enlargement  is 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  additional  refresh- 
ment and  other  accommodation  for  the  officials 
employed  in  the  telegraphic  department  of  the 
post-office  service. 

Further  additions  are  likewise  being  made  to 
those  portions  of  the  post-office  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side.  In  anticipation  of  the  Parcels 
Post  coming  into  operation,  certain  preparatory 
works  have  been  in  progress  during  the  last  few 
months,  and  are  now  almost  completed.  The 
area  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Parcels  Post 
department  is  under  the  open  space  opposite 
Newgate-street,  at  the  south  corner  of  St. 
Martin’s -le  - Grand,  extending  eastward  to 
Foster-lane,  and  the  Parcels  Post  offices  will  be 
in  a basement  under  this  open  space.  The 


offices,  from  the  Newgate-street  frontage  to 
Foster-lane,  will  be  160  ft.  in  length,  and  36  ft. 
in  width  at  Newgate-street,  narrowing  to  about 
25  ft.  at  Foster-lane.  The  offices  have  been 
formed  by  excavating  the  entire  area  from  the 
ground  level  to  a depth  of  about  25  ft.  From 
the  floor  level  to  the  ceiling  the  offices  are 
20  ft.  in  height,  the  ceiling  or  roof  being  formed 
by  the  ground  area  above  enclosing  the  offices 
by  a roadway  flooring  of  concrete,  resting  on 
iron  girders  and  arches.  The  offices  will  be 
lighted  by  opaque  glass  carried  round  the  sides 
of  this  roadway.  The  entrance  will  be  by  a 
flight  of  steps  near  the  Newgate-street  approach, 
where  a building  containing  a lift  has  been  con- 
structed for  lowering  and  raising  parcels  to  and 
from  the  office  below. 

Messrs.  Mowlem  & Co.  are  the  contractors 
for  both  of  the  works  above  named. 


REBUILDING  THE  “COCK”  TAVERN. 

The  rebuilding  of  this  historical  hostelry  is 
intended  to  take  the  form  of  an  extensive 
restaurant,  with  a handsome  elevation  to 
Fleet-street.  The  site  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  those  well  - known  restaurateurs, 
Messrs.  Spiers  & Pond,  who  have  not  only 
purchased  the  building  lease  of  the  old  “ Cock” 
proper  from  the  parties  to  whom  it  was  sold 
at  the  Auction  Mart  a few  weeks  ago,  thereby 
entering  into  an  undertaking  to  pay  a ground- 
rent  of  500Z.  a year  for  this  portion  of  the  site, 
and  expend  5,000 1.  in  rebuilding,  but  they  have 
likewise  taken  from  the  Corporation,  on  an  eighty 
years’  building  lease,  the  vacant  land  between 
the  “ Cock”  and  Mr.  Attenborough’s  new  build- 
ing, now  in  course  of  construction,  which  con- 
tains an  area  of  2,100  superficial  feet,  and  for 
which  they  are  to  pay  a ground-rent  of  800Z.  per 
annum,  entering  at  the  same  time  into  an  under- 
taking to  expend  a large  sum  in  building  upon 
the  site.  The  intention  of  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond  is  to  perpetuate  the  old  “Cock”  by  the 
erection  of  a restaurant  on  the  entire  site 
bearing  the  name  of  the  ancient  hostelry.  Mr. 
Verity,  architect,  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  plans. 


CRICKET  MATCH, 

BETWEEN-  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS,  AND  ST.  JOHN'S  WOOD 
ART  SCHOOLS. 

This  match  was  played  at  the  Eton  and  Middlesex 
;rouud,  on  Friday,  June  29th,  the  Royal  Academy  Students 
winning  by  an  innings  and  forty-six  runs.  For  the  Royal 
Academy,  Blomfield,  Swinstead,  Kerr,  and  Simpson 
batted  well,  and  the  bowling  of  Keen  was  very  effective. 
For  St.  John's  Wood,  Lovell  played  very  steadily.  During 
the  afternoon  the  ground  presented  a very  gay  appearance, 
numerous  artists  of  the  fairer  sex  gracing  it  with  their 
presence.  After  the  match  the  rival  elevens  were  most 
hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Calderon,  at  the 
St.  John’s  Wood  Art  Schools. 

Royal  Academy-  Students. 

First  Innings. 

R.  T.  Blomfield,  b Gunn  35  j Ansell,  b Lorraine 


Smith,  c Barry, 

Gunn  1 

H.  Bates,  b Dickson  ...  3 
. H.  Swinstead,  b 

Lorraine  39 

E.  Woodthorpe,  run  out  7 
Kerr,  b Lorraine  21 


Simpson,  not  out 
W.  Keen,  b Lorraine  . 

Parker,  b Maud  

C.  Rea,  b Lorraine  .... 
Wides,  3 ; byes,  4. 


On  Saturday  last  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
inaugurated  the  new  building  of  the  City  of 
London  College,  situated  in  White-street,  Moor- 
fields,  near  Moorgate-street  Railway  Station. 
The  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1848, 
migrated  in  1860  from  Crosby  Hall,  Bishops- 
gate-street  to  Sussex  Hall,  Leadenliall-street, 
and  in  both  places  its  educational  work  was  done 
by  means  of  evening  classes,  always  at  great 
disadvantage  for  want  of  adequate  space.  The 
new  building  in  White-street,  erected  at  a cost 
of  16.000Z.,  affords  suitable  accommodation  for 
4,000  students.  It  includes  a spacious  hall,  a 
library,  a reading-room,  art  and  cast  rooms,  a 
laboratory,  a coffee-room,  and  all  the  essentials 
of  a college  intended  for  the  use  of  yonng  stu- 
dents engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the 
City,  the  terms  being  such  as  to  bring  the  advan- 
tages it  offers  fairly  within  their  reach.  The 
new  building  forms  the  corner  of  White-street 
and  North-street,  Moorfields,  and  has  been 
erected  with  every  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  4,000  and  more  students  who 
annually  attend  the  scores  of  classes  which 
are  held  weekly  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  year.  Tho  accommodation  provided 
includes  class-rooms,  laboratory,  art  and  cast 
rooms,  reading-room,  council-room,  library,  and 
a handsome  and  spacious  hall,  in  which  weekly 
lectures  and  entertainments  are  held.  The 
building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Crockett,  architect. 


Total 146 


St.  John's  Wood  Aht  Schools. 

Second  Innings. 

b Keen 11 

c Swinstead,  b Ansell  1 

b Keen 2 

b Keen 2 

b Keen 4 

b Swinstead  2 

b Ansell  8 

not  out .,  O 

b Ausoll  10 

b Keen 0 

b Ansell  4 

Byes,  6 ; wides,  3 9 


First  Innings. 

Lovell,  e Swinstead,  bKeen  8 

Harris,  b Keen 0 

Lorraine,  c Smith,  b Keen  0 

Tolleraaehe,  b Keen  3 

Gunn,  b Keen  . 4 

Maud,  <:  and  b Keen  4 

Barry,  b Keen  4 

Dickson,  b Swinstead 0 

Brown,  not  out  2 

Egerton,  b Swinstead 2 

Biddington,  b Keen  1 

Bves,  17;  leg-byes,  2; 
'wide,  1 20 


Total... 


. 47 


New  Clock  at  Bisley  Church,  near  Stroud. 

— A turret  clock,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Dorriugton, 
has  just  been  fixed  in  the  tower  of  this  church. 
Its  manufacture  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill.  The  clock  shows  the 
time  on  two  dials,  4 ft.,  and  4 ft.  6 in.  diameter ; 
it  strikes  the  hours  on  a bell  of  16  cwt.,  and 
chimes  the  Westminster  quarters  upon  four 
others.  The  whole  of  the  wheels  are  of  hard 
brass,  the  escapement  being  a Graham’s  dead 
beat ; the  pendulum  beats  one  second  and  a 
half,  with  a bob  weighing  1£  cwt. 


WESTMINSTER  JEWS’  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Motives  of  economy  have  influenced  the  con- 
ception of  this  building  (which  was  opened  on 
the4thinst.)  from  first  to  last.  All  ornamentation 
has  been  studiously  eliminated,  and  the  expen- 
diture has  been  entirely  devoted  to  affording 
accommodation  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  institution.  The  architectural  features 
cannot  be  described  as  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular epoch,  but  the  effect  is  pleasing  and  the 
architecture  clearly  demonstrates  the  object  for 
which  the  building  has  been  erected. 

The  front  elevation  to  Hanway-place  and 
John-street  is  built  of  stock-bricks  with  terra- 
cotta and  red  Fareham  brick  dressings  ; an  orna- 
mental band  runs  above  the  arcading  which 
forms  the  playground  hereafter  to  be  referred 
to,  on  which  is  an  inscription,  “The  Westminster 
Jews’  Free  Schools,  founded  1811,  rebuilt  1882.” 
The  boys’  entrance  is  in  Hanway-place  and  the 
girls’  entrance  is  in  John-street. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plan  has  been 
actuated  by  tho  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
site  and  its  surroundings.  Hanway-place  and 
J ohn-street  being  rather  narrow  thoroughfares, 
advantage  was  taken  of  a disadvantage  to  place 
the  school-rooms  at  such  a height  that  the 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  light  and  air;  moreover,  the  cir- 
cumscribed space  at  command  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  land  as 
possible  for  playground  purposes ; accordingly 
the  whole  of  the  ground-floor  has  been  arranged 
so  as  to  throw  the  same  into  playgrounds. 

Two  large  covered  playgrounds,  one  for  girls 
and  the  other  for  boys,  have  been  placed  under 
the  main  building,  each  covering  an  area  of 
about  1,200  ft.,  open  upon  all  sides,  and  yet 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  weather. 
These  are  fenced  in  from  the  streets  where 
they  adjoin  the  same  by  strong  ornamental  rail- 
ings, the  level  of  the  playground  floor  being 
kept,  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment so  that  the  children  may  not  be  interfered 
•.vith  by  persons  from  without.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  ground-floor  has  been  equally  divided 
as  open  playgrounds  between  the  boys  and  the 
girls;  these  playgrounds  will  be  fitted  with 
gymnasiums  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward  Wagg. 

The  boys  enter  the  building  under  the  covered 
playground  in  Hanway-place,  where  is  con- 
veniently situated  their  cloak-room,  which  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  so  that  in  the  winter 
weather  the  clothes  may  be  dried  whilst  de- 
posited there.  It  is  fitted  with  umbrella-stands, 
seat  so  that  damp  boots  may  be  removed,  and 
with  all  necessary  hooks  and  rails  for  hanging 
clothes  on.  Adjoining  this  room  is  a luncheon- 
room,  with  fireplace,  and  solid  wood  flooring ; 
next  to  this  luncheon-room  is  the  lavatory,  fitted 
with  Shanks’s  tip-up  basins  and  galvanised 
iron  framing.  Water-closets  aud  urinals  of 
good  description  have  been  provided,  and  are 
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attached  to  each  playground.  The  apparatuses 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Bowes,  Scott,  & 
Read,  and  are  so  devised  that  they  automatically 
flush  themselves  at  stated  periods,  and  will  thus 
be  kept  in  a clean  and  wholesome  condition. 

The  whole  of  the  playgrounds  have  been 
paved  with  asphalte,  and  drinking-fountains  for 
the  supply  of  filtered  water  have  been  provided 
for  the  use  of  each  sex. 

The  girls’  side  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of 
the  boys,  and  contains  similar  accommodation. 

On  the  first  floor  is  situated  the  girls’  school- 
rooms, which  are  arranged  so  as  to  afford  a 
maximum  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation.  The 
front  range  is  80  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and  by 
a height  of  16  ft.,  and  is  divided  into  three 
class-rooms  fitted  with  platforms  and  dual 
desks  designed  upon  the  most  sanitary  prin- 
ciples, which  have  been  supplied  by  the  North 
of  England  School  Furnishing  Company. 

The  centre  schoolroom  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  60  children,  and  the  two  side  ones 
for  50  each.  Attached  to  this  front  range  are 
two  class-rooms,  16  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  20  ft.  by 
16  ft.,  one  of  them  having  in  addition  a gallery, 
which  will  be  used  for  infants’  classes.  The 
head  mistress’s  retiring-room  adjoins,  and  is  so 
situated  as  to  command  supervision  of  the 
playground. 

The  interior  walls  have  the  brickwork  painted, 
the  woodwork  stained  and  varnished,  and  the 
ceilings  plastered. 

The  front  range  is  so  planned  that  it  forms 
one  apartment  at  pleasure,  to  be  used  upon 
the  occasion  of  a general  examination,  or  for 
any  public  requirement,  the  partitioning  form- 
ing the  rooms  sliding  back.  These  apartments 
are  fitted  with  school  cupboards  and  every  con- 
venience. 

All  these  rooms  are  primarily  heated  by 
Boyd’s  stoves,  which  have  hot  or  cold  air- 
chambers  formed  round  them,  so  as  to  admit 
pure  air  from  the  exterior,  and  are  calculated  to 
warm  the  cubical  contents  which  the  several 
rooms  contain.  In  addition,  each  room  has 
been  fitted  with  a Weeks’s  hydro-caloric  coil, 
these  admitting  in  an  upward  current  pure  warm 
or  cold  air,  so  that  each  apartment  will  have  its 
full  complement  of  pure  filtered  air  continually 
discharged  into  the  same.  The  impure  air  will 
be  drawn  out  through  ventilating  flues  specially 
contrived  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ; ascen- 
sional power  has  been  obtained  first  by  the  use 
of  Boyd’s  plates,  which  are  of  iron,  and  form 
one  side  of  the  chimney  flue;  secondly,  by 
Bunsen  gas-burners,  which,  being  continually 
burning  therein,  will  be  always  drawing  off  the 
vitiated  atmosphere,  and  it  is  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  this  simple  method  of  ventilation  will 
prove  itself  thoroughly  efficacious.  In  addition 
to  this  ventilation,  there  is  the  usual  arrange- 
ment of  windows  upon  all  sides,  so  that,  after 
the  schools  are  emptied,  by  opening  the  same 
a thorough  current  of  air  will  be  admitted, 
and  thus  all  impurities  can  be  at  once  swept 
away. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  that  each  room 
shall  be  distinct  in  itself,  instead  of  being,  as  is 
often  the  case,  passages  leading  from  one  room 
to  another ; a corridor,  therefore,  is  situated 
in  the  rear  of  all  these  rooms,  heated  by  warm 
water,  so  as  to  prevent  the  children  catching 
cold  by  coming  from  one  atmosphere  into 
another,  and  insuring  the  privacy  of  each  of  the 
educational  departments. 

Between  the  heights  of  the  floors  has  been 
obtained, — on  the  one  side,  the  carekeeper’s 
apartments,  consisting  of  kitchen,  living-room, 
bedroom,  larder,  and  all  other  necessary  contri- 
vances ; and,  on  the  other,  the  committee-room, 
with  additional  cloak-rooms  for  the  children, — 
all  heated  and  ventilated  as  before  described. 

The  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  boys’ 
school,  and  contains  precisely  the  same  accom- 
modation as  that  afforded  to  the  girls,  including 
masters’  rooms,  water-closets,  lavatory,  and 
other  accommodation. 

A noticeable  feature  in  the  building  is  the 
construction  of  the  staircases : the  steps  are 
formed  of  Lascelles’s  concrete,  which  are  covered 
with  Hawksley’s  wooden  treads;  they  are  in  very 
short  flights,  and  have  been  so  arranged  that, 
in  the  event  of  panic  or  otherwise,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  accident  to  arise,  whilst,  should 
the  treads  or  landings  wear  out  in  course  of 
time,  they  can  easily  be  replaced  at  a trifling 
cost  and  without  disturbing  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  building.  The  walls  here  have 
been  faced,  through  the  kind  liberality  of  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  Julian  Joseph,  with  dados  of 
glazed  bricks ; this  will  ensure  cleanliness  and 


will  prevent  the  disagreeable  appearance  which 
staircases  attached  to  buildings  of  this  character 
so  generally  present.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  both  staircases  and  corridors  are  absolutely 
fireproof. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  plumbing  and  drainage  arrangements ; all 
the  pipes,  whether  plumbing,  gas,  or  otherwise, 
are  exposed,  and  are  easy  of  access ; so,  like- 
wise, are  the  cisterns,  and,  where  used  for 
potable  purposes,  all  water  passes  through  filters 
which  have  been  supplied  by  the  London  and 
General  Water  Purifying  Company. 

The  drainage  is  cut  off  from  any  connexion 
with  the  main  sewer ; all  waste  pipes  and  rain- 
water pipes  have  also  been  carefully  discon- 
nected and  are  easily  accessible.  The  whole  of 
the  drain-pipes  are  carried  in  trenches  exterior 
to  the  building,  and  are  so  arranged  as  to  admit 
of  being  easily  cleaned  out  or  repaired  without 
disturbing  any  portion  of  the  structure ; the 
architect’s  great  experience  upon  these  subjects 
having  been  fully  utilised  in  order  to  secure  as 
perfect  an  arrangement  as  possible. 

The  building  will,  practically,  accommodate 
500  children  ; the  cost,  with  fittings,  &c.,  will  be 
about  6,5001.,  or  131.  per  head,  which  contrasts 
very  favourably  indeed  with  the  cost  of  build- 
ings of  this  description. 

The  land  was  obtained  by,  and  the  buildings 
erected  from  the  designs  of,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
architect,  61,  Old  Broad  - Btreet,  and  they 
have  been  well  executed  by  Messrs.  Sabey  & 
Sons,  of  96,  Ironmonger-row,  St.  Luke’s. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  neiv  Concert-house  at  Leipsig. — The  new 
concert-house,  or,  as  it  is  officially  termed,  the 
New  Gewandhaus,  at  Leipsig,  which  is  being 
built  by  Baurath  Schmieden,  of  Berlin,  accord- 
ing to  the  project  furnished  by  that  architect 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Professor  Gropius, 
is  already  so  far  advanced  towards  completion 
that  the  work  of  finishing  and  decorating  the 
interior  is  about  to  be  taken  in  hand.  During 
the  past  month  a collection  of  sketches  for  the 
interior  and  exterior  decoration  has  been  exhi- 
bited at  the  Museum  at  Leipsig,  and  has 
excited  great  interest  among  architectural 
circles  in  Germany.  In  addition  to  the  sketches, 
there  is  a beautifully-executed  coloured  model 
of  the  Grand  Concert  Hall,  which  effectually 
exhibits  the  style  of  the  apartment  in  which 
the  renowned  Gewandhaus  performances  are  to 
be  continued  in  the  future.  The  greatest 
possible  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  question 
of  ventilation,  and  everything  has  been  done  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  acoustic  effects.  For 
example,  all  the  walls,  the  floor,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  concert-hall  are  constructed  double. 
They  are  made  of  fireproof  material,  faced  with 
wood.  The  figures  for  the  decoration  of  the 
facade  are  to  be  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Schilling,  of  Dresden. 

The  New  Palace  of  Justice  i?i  Rome. — The 
competition  for  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  in  the 
Italian  capital  is  limited  to  architects  who  are 
Italian  subjects.  The  designs  are  to  be  sent  in 
by  June  30th,  1884.  There  are  three  prizes,  of 
the  respective  values  of  15,000  lire,  9,000  lire, 
and  6,000  lire,  or  600L,  3601. , and  2401.  each. 
The  jury  will  consist  of  a Commission  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  one 
third  of  the  members  being  architects  and 
engineers  in  the  employ  of  the  State.  The 
award  is  to  be  by  a two-thirds  majority  of 
the  Commission.  The  Government  does  not 
bind  itself  to  carry  out  any  of  the  successful 
projects,  and,  moreover,  reserves  to  itself  the 
selection  of  the  chief  architect.  According  to 
the  programme,  the  chief  apartments  in  the  New 
Palace  are  to  be  as  follow : — The  Court  of  Cas- 
sation with  apartments  for  counsel;  the  Court 
of  Appeal ; the  Court  of  Assizes  ; the  Civil 
Tribunal;  the  Criminal  Tribunal,  with  apart- 
ments-for  the  king’s  counsel;  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce;  the  Chamber  of  Advocates;  the 
Court  of  Discipline  ; and  the  Registrature,  be- 
sides various  subordinate  offices.  The  programme 
prescribes  in  detail  the  number  and  dimensions 
of  the  various  apartments.  The  site  is  in  the 
Prati  di  Castello,  and  the  cost  of  building  the 
entire  palace  is  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  eight 
million  lire,  or  320,0001.  sterling.  This  sum, 
however,  does  not  include  the  decorations,  with 
statues,  reliefs,  paintings,  &c.  The  drawings 
are  mostly  to  be  on  the  scale  of  one  to  a hundred; 
but  the  most  important  details  are  said  to  be  on 
the  scale  of  one  in  ten,  and  the  architects  arc 


to  include  sketches  representing  the  proposed 
method  of  ventilation  and  warming,  as  well  as 
estimates  of  the  total  cost. 

Electric  Wire  Rope  Railway. — Amongst  the 
curiosities  which  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
approaching  International  Electrical  Exhibi- 
tion at  Vienna  will  be  a short  wire-rope  railway 
in  which  the  motive  power  is  electricity.  This 
novelty  will  not  be  a mere  toy  model  for  the 
amusement  of  visitors,  but  will  be  employed  to 
convey  coals  from  the  railway  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Rotunda,  in  which  the  exhi- 
bition is  to  be  held  in  the  Prater.  The  line 
will  also  be  peculiar  from  the  fact  that  it  will 
run  above  the  roofs  of  the  sheds  surrounding 
the  Rotunda,  and  terminate  in  a court,  or  open 
space,  where  a boiler-house  has  been  erected. 

The  Palazzo  Barberini  in  Rome.  — It  is 
reported  that  the  splendid  Palazzo  Barberini, 
situated  in  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane  afc 
Rome,  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Prince 
Torlonia,  who,  however,  cannot  take  possession 
of  the  Palace  until  after  the  death  of  the  hitherto 
owner,  Prince  Barberini.  The  edifice,  which 
was  begun  by  the  architect  Maderna,  and 
finished  by  Bernini,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
in  the  Italian  capital,  and  in  the  year  1870  was 
selected  as  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
Italian  Royal  Family. 


FIRE  INSURANCE  IN  BERLIN. 

From  the  official  report  recently  published  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Berlin,  it  appears 
that  on  the  1st  October  last  there  were  18,543 
houses  or  tenements  insured  against  fire 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  The  total 
amount  for  which  they  were  insured  was 
2,072,151,500  marks,  or  _103,607,575Z.  sterling. 
The  report  contains  statistics  respecting  the 
operations  of  the  Fire  Brigade  and  the  losses 
occasioned  by  fire  during  the  past  twenty- 
two  years.  In  the  business  year,  from  October, 
1860,  to  October,  1861,  the  number  of  fires,  or 
alarms  of  fire,  which  had  called  out  tho  Brigade 
was  127.  In  the  business  year,  1881-82,  the 
number  had  risen  to  571.  The  number  of  fires 
from  which  any  actual  loss  arose  was,  at  the 
former  date,  100,  and  at  the  latter  date,  506. 
The  alarms  of  fire  and  the  destructive  fires  had, 
therefore,  both  increased  about  400  per  cent,  in 
the  twenty-two  years’  interval.  Within  the 
period  in  question,  however,  the  number  of 
bouses  has  not  increased  100  per  cent.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  number  of  destructive 
fires  has  increased  in  the  interval  at  far  greater 
rapidity  than  the  houses,  being,  in  fact,  nearly 
three  times  as  numerous  now  as  compared  with 
1S60.  This  large  increase,  which  has  been  made, 
not  suddenly,  but  with  a regular  and  Bteady  rise 
throughout  the  period  in  question,  is  attributed 
partly  to  the  less  solid  style  of  building,  but 
chiefly  to  the  substitution  in  recent  years  of  gas 
and  petroleum  for  candles  and  the  older  oil- 
lamps  in  the  illumination  of  shops,  factories, 
and  dwelling-houses. 


PRACTICAL  EDUCATION. 

Those  students  in  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany’s School  of  Practical  Engineering,  who 
are  working  for  the  marine  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession have  just  returned  from  their  sea 
trip,  which  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  an 
inspection  of  someimportant  engineering  works. 
These  periodical  excursions  are  intended  to 
afford  them  real  practice  in  the  driving  of 
marine  engines  at  sea,  and  are  a marked  feature 
in  the  system  of  the  school.  Usually  the  run 
has  been  made  from  the  Thames  to  Liverpool 
and  back,  but  this  year,  with  the  intention  of 
going  over  the  works  of  the  new  Tay  Bridge, 
the  voyage  has  been  made  to  and  from  Dundee, 
a distance  of  1,000  miles.  On  Wednesday, 
June  27th,  at  9 a.m.,  tho  students,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Wilson,  C.E.,  the 
principal,  and  one  superintendent,  embarked  at 
the  New  Dundee  Wharf,  Wapping,  on  the 
ss.  Cambria  (950),  and  the  Dundee,  Perth,  and 
London  Steamboat  Company  offered  every 
facility  for  the  work  of  the  voyage.  Before 
starting,  the  speed  of  the  Cambria  was  tested 
at  the  measured  mile  and  proved  to  be  14-25 
knots.  The  dead  reckoning  was  then  taken, 
and  was  to  time  at  all  points  both  one  and 
home.  For  purposes  of  work  the  students 
were  divided  into  four  watches  of  four  hours 
each,  during  which  time  those  on  duty  had  to 
be  in  the  engine-room  taking  their  part  in  the 
driving,  under  the  ship’s  engineer,  Mr.  Scott, 
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in  their  usual  working  clothes.  The  water  was 
smooth,  and  Dundee  was  reached  at  5’40  p.m. 
on  Thursday  evening.  On  Friday  morning,  the 
students  rose  at  sir.  and  an  hour  later  proceeded 
up  the  river  Tay  in  the  Perth  steamboat.  By 
the  kind  invitation  of  Messrs.  Shield  they  there 
inspected  the  Wallace  Linen-Weaving  Works, 
where  1,000  hands  are  employed,  and  saw  much 
that  interested  them.  Saturday  was  employed 
in  looking  over  the  old  Tay  Bridge,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  structure  which  is  being 
raised  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  C.B.,  who  was 
kindly  anxious  that  the  party  should  see  all 
they  could.  Mr.  Byng,  an  old  pupil  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School,  is  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  new  bridge.  After  inspecting  the 
Dundee,  a very  fast  boat  now  being  finished  for 
the  Dundee,  Perth,  and  London  Company,  the 
students  embarked  again  on  the  Cambria  at 
nine  on  Saturday  evening  for  the  return  cruise, 
and  arrived  at  the  wharf  in  the  Thames  at 
7'30  a.m.  on  Monday.  The  cruise  was  a most 
enjoyable  one,  and  is  thought  the  most  successful 
ever  made  by  the  students  of  the  school. 

' - 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION 
AND  BRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  THAMES  AT 
BLACKFRIARS. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
new  City  station  and  the  bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  Blackfriars  which  are  in  course 
of  construction  for  the  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railway  Company.  It  is  only 
about  six  months  since  Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird, 
the  contractors,  entered  upon  the  under- 
taking, and  already  a considerable  amount 
of  preliminary  work  has  been  accomplished. 
Upwards  of  300  artisans  and  labourers  are  at 
present  employed  at  the  works,  and  no  fewer 
than  nine  steam  engines  at  the  shore  and  river 
points  where  operations  are  going  forward, 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  undertaking. 
On  the  Middlesex  side  at  Thames-street  and 
Queen  Yictoria-street,  where  the  new  station  is 
to  be  built,  and  the  northern  abutment  of  the 
bridge  are  to  be  erected,  the  necessary  excava- 
tions have  been  almost  completed,  and  the 
foundation  walls  are  being  got  in.  The  work 
of  driving  the  necessary  piles  in  the  river,  pre- 
liminary to  the  construction  of  the  four  sets  of 
piers  to  carry  the  bridge,  has  likewise  been 
effected,  and  as  regards  the  two  central  piers 
the  iron  coffer-dams  are  so  far  advanced  that 
the  water  is  to  a certain  extent  kept  out. 
Divers  are  employed  in  examining  the  bed  of 
the  river  at  these  points  with  the  view  of  the 
necessary  excavations  for  the  erection  of  the 
stone  piers  being  proceeded  with,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  within  two  or  three  months  the 
piers  at  these  points  will  have  been  built.  The 
preparations  for  the  shore  abutments  of  the 
bridge  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river  at  Black- 
friars are  also  in  an  advanced  state. 


THE  ENGINEERING  AND  METAL 
TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 

This  exhibition,  opened  in  the  Agricultural 
Hall  on  the  5th  inst.,  is  of  wider  .and  more 
general  interest  than  its  predecessor,  the  Naval 
and  Submarine  Engineering  Exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  the  same  building  in  April  of  last 
year,  and  was  noticed  by  us  at  the  time.  The 
present  exhibition  is,  too,  a larger  one  than  that 
of  last  year,  and  some  idea  of  its  extent  and 
importance  may  be  faintly  gathered  from  the 
statement  that  the  aggregate  value  of  the  ex- 
hibits here  brought  together, — to  be  on  view  only 
until  the  21st.  inst., — is  estimated  at  400,000Z. 
There  is,  it  goes  without  saying,  plenty  for  the 
general  visitor  to  see  and  to  marvel  at,  and 
much  to  instruct  the  technical  observer,  but 
both  classes  of  visitors  would  be  benefited  if 
exhibitors  would  refrain  from  covering  up  their 
stands  an  hour  before  the  exhibition  closes,  and 
if  the  managers  of  the  exhibition  would,  failing 
the  electric  light,  turn  on  a little  more  gas.  Of 
machinery  in  motion  there  is  a good  display, 
and  various  new  forms  of  boiler  are  used  to 
provide  the  motive  power. 

Among  the  most  striking  of  the  exhibits  are 
those  shown  by  the  eminent, — may  we  not  say 
pre-eminent  ? — firm  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  & 
Co.,  who  have  a large  Stand  (No.  204)  near  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  for  the  display  of  some 
Titanic  productions  in  the  Whitworth  fluid- 
pressed  steel.  The  steel  of  which  these  objects 


are  made  is  submitted  to  great  pressure  whilst 
in  a fluid  state,  and  the  ingots  thus  obtained  are 
afterwards  forged  to  the  required  shape  by 
hydraulic  pressure..  One  of  the  articles  thus 
produced  is  a hollow  propeller-shaft  for  a screw 
steamship.  This  shaft  is  55  ft.  in  length,  18i  in. 
external  diameter,  10  in.  interior  diameter ; 
collar  at  one  end  34  in.  diameter,  and  weighs 
15£  tons.  It  is  claimed  for  this  shaft  that  it  is 
at  once  28  per  cent,  lighter  and  30  per  cent, 
stronger  than  it  would  be  if  made  of  solid 
wi'ought  iron.  Another  gigantic  specimen  of 
forging  in  the  same  metal  is  a double-throw 
crank  shaft  for  a paddle  steamer.  This  shaft 
lias  a length  of  26  ft. ; a diameter  of  18  in. ; 
throw  of  cranks,  24  in.  ; and  weighs  12  tons 
12  cwt.  A beautiful  specimen  of  workmanship 
is  the  large  cylinder-lining,  with  internal 
flange,  for  a marine  steam-engine.  It  has 
been  made  from  a hoop  of  fluid-pressed  steel, 
and  enlarged  to  size  by  forging.  Its  diameter 
outside  is  81  in. ; length,  59  in. ; diameter 
inside  77  in.  ; thickness,  If  in. ; and  weight, 
65  cwt.  There  are  many  other  objects  at  this, 
stand  which  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  modern  metallurgy  and' 
mechanical  engineering,  but  we  must  pass  on, 
not  omitting  to  refer  to  the  huge  boilers  which 
stand  not  far  off,  one  of  them  being  temporarily 
fitted  up  internally  as  a miniature  boudoir,  and 
illuminated  by  incandescent  electric  lamps  in 
connexion  with  a storage  battery.  The  cata- 
logue, which  is  well  printed  and  appears  to  be 
carefully  compiled,  gives  a classified  list  of  the 
different  kinds  of  exhibits,  and,  as  this  list 
occupies  some  seventeen  pages,  same  idea  may 
be  gathered  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
collection.  In  all  there  are  about  450  exhi- 
bitors, many  of  them  firms  of  world-wide 
repute.  The  exhibits  arc  classified  under 
twelve  sections,  viz.  : — I.  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgy ; II.  and  III.,  Casting,  Forging,  and 
Rolling ; IV.,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  &c. ; 
V.,  Workshop  Tools  and  Appliances;  VI.,  Rail 
and  Tramway  Work;  VII.,  Bridge,  Roof,  and 
Girder-work,  Docks,  &c. ; VIII.,  Electric  and 
Telegraph  Work;  IX.,  Sanitary  Engineering; 
X.,  Machinery  for  the  Treatment  of  Raw 
Produce  : XI.,  Marine  Engineering  ; XII., 
Military  Engineering.  Many  of  the  exhibits 
in  some  of  these  sections  are,  of  course, 
necessarily  shown  in  the  shape  of  models 
and  drawings,  of  which  there  is  an  inte- 
resting loan  collection  on  view  in  the  gallery, 
some  well-known  civil  engineers  being  con- 
ti'ibutors.  An  interesting  part  of  the  display  in 
the  gallery  is  that  composed  of  wox'king-men’s 
exhibits,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  models  of  inven- 
tions or  specimens  of  workmanship ; there  are 
thirty-three  contributors  to  this  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Any  attempt  to  refer  in  detail  to 
the  multiplicity  of  objects  exhibited  would  be 
futile  ; we  may,  however,  refer  to  a few  exhibits 
likely  to  specially  interest  our  readers.  In  the 
Ai’cade  leading  from  Islington-green,  at  Stand  2, 
Madame  Vve  Delong,  of  Paris,  has  an  interesting 
display  of  metal  fretwork  for  stained-glass 
window-frames,  door-panels,  &e.  At  Stand  19, 
in  the  main  hall,  Mx\  Edward  Clements  (Jeakes 
& Co.)  shows  a very  complete  collection  of 
laundry  machinery  in  motion.  Messrs.  Thomas 
Robinson  & Son  (Limited),  of  Rochdale,  exhibit 
some  veiy  good  wood-working  machinery  in 
motion.  Messrs.  Samuel  Owens  & Co.,  of 
Whitefriars  (Stand  36),  have  a good  dis- 
play, including  pumps,  Lacoixr’s  direct-acting 
steam  pile-driver,  well-sinking  tools,  hydraulic 
rams,  and  the  “ Cassiobui'y  ” fire-extinguisher. 
At  Stand  57  Messrs.  Gx-eenwood  & Batley, 
of  Leeds,  show  Tracey  & Shedlock’s  hand- 
power  rock-drill  in  action.  It  should  prove 
useful  to  the  contractor  and  the  mason.  Mr. 

E.  S.  Hindley  (Stand  58)  exhibits  steam  engines 
and  boilex's,  and  a circular  saw-bench  with  band- 
sawing  apparatus  and  special  arrangements  for 
boring,  tenoning,  and  spoke  hunting.  At 
Stand  60,  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Avery,  of  Birming- 
ham, are  exhibitors  of  a 10-ton  self-con- 
tained wagou  weighbridge,  fitted  with  Chame- 
roy’s  patent  self  - recoi'ding  steelyard,  by 
means  of  which  a strip  of  card  is  impressed 
with  a record  of  the  exact  weight  of  the 
load.  In  view  of  the  approaching  operation  of 
the  Parcels  Post,  Messrs.  Avery,  who  are  con- 
tractors to  the  General  Post  Office,  show  some 
handy  scales  which  they  have  made  for  use  in 
post-offices  and  in  business  establishments. 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.,  Southwark,  are 
exhibitors,  at  Stand  62,  of  some  of  their  well- 
known  specialities  in  wood-working  machinery. 

At  Stand  131  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Sons  dis- 


play their  ventilators  and  air-warming  apparatus. 
At  Stand  133  the  Bower-Barff  Rustless  Iron 
Company  are  exhibitors  of  specimens  of  ironwork 
ti'eated  by  their  process.  At  Stand  139,  Messrs. 
W.  F.  Dennis  & Co.,  representing  Messx's.  Felten 
& Guillaume,  of  Mulheim,  near  Cologne,  are 
exhibitors  of  ii'on  and  steel  wire  of  all  kinds 
for  fencing  and  telegraph  purposes.  A cast- 
steel  wire  for  telephonic  purposes  is  submitted 
by  them  as  worthy  of  notice,  on  account  of  its 
high  breaking  strain.  At  Stand  197,  the 
Aluminium  Crown  Metal  Company  show 
an  assortment  of  goods,  such  as  hinges,  door- 
handles, &c.,  made  of  their  alloy,  known 
as  Webster’s  Aluminium  Metal,  which,  it 
is  claimed,  combines  with  great  tensile 
strength  and  resistance  to  compression  a non- 
liability to  tarnish.  At  Stand  203  Messrs. 
Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulverston,  show 
their  curvilinear  iron  shutters,  and  the  “ Roan- 
head”  patent  rock-drill.  The  Pennycook 
Glazing  and  Engineering  Company  (Stand  212) 
show  the  application  of  their  patent  method 
of  glazing  without  putty.  Messrs.  R.  F.  Dale 
!&  Co.,  of  Southwark  (Stand  234)  are  exhi- 
bitors of  gun-metal  castings,  steam  valves,  fire 
hydrants,  &c.  At  Stand  241,  Mr.  T.  W.  Helli- 
well,  of  Brighouse,  Leeds,  shows  his  system  of 
glass  roofing  without  the  use  of  putty,  and  his 
method  of  fixing  zinc  and  iron  roofing  without 
bolt  or  rivet  holes.  Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & 
Stevens  (Stand  257)  show  their  hydraulic 
balance  passenger  lifts  and  other  lifts  and 
hoists.  At  Stand  335  Mr.  John  Bell,  of  South- 
wark, exhibits  that  exceedingly  useful  and 
valuable  material,  asbestos,  in  a variety  of 
applications.  At  Stand  344  Messrs.  F.  Braby 
& Co.,  Limited,  are  exhibitors  of  filters  and 
tanks.  At  Stand  372  Messx's.  Hayward  Bros.  & 
Eckstein  exhibit  their  semi-prism  ships’  deck 
and  street  pavement  lights.  In  the  centre  of 
the  hall  space  is  l'eserved  for  “ Models  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel,”  but  up  to  the  time  of  our* 
visit  these  were  not  in  place. 

The  Exhibition  closes  on  the  21st  inst. 


A PUBLIC  WINTER  GARDEN  AND  A 
THEATRE  AT  EASTBOURNE. 

Amongst  the  many  public  buildings  which 
are  in  succession  rising  up  in  this  favourite  and 
rapidly-incx-easing  seaside  resort,  a public  winter 
garden,  and  also  a theatre,  will  shortly  be 
added  to  the  number.  The  winter  garden  is 
to  be  immediately  erected  on  a spacious  site, 
having  its  frontage  to  Terminus-road,  the  lead- 
ing business  thoroughfare  in  the  town.  The 
site  belongs  to  Messrs.  Hart,  and  at  present 
forms  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  private  gar- 
dens in  Eastbourne.  Some  time  ago  the  local 
authorities  were  anxious  to  secure  it  as  the  site 
of  the  new  town-hall,  and  they  made  an  offer 
to  Miss  Hart  for  its  purchase,  but  she  declined 
to  dispose  of  it  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
authorities  have  been  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  a site  by  no  means  so  central.  It  has  now 
been  leased  by  the  owner  to  Mr.  Willard,  an 
enterprising  local  tradesman,  who  is  about  to 
erect  pilblic  winter  gardens  on  the  site.  The 
gardens,  which  have  been  designed  by  Mr.  C. 
Hollebon,  will  be  constructed  of  glass,  wood, 
andiron,  forming  a kind  of  local  Crystal  Palace. 
They  will  have  a frontage  to  Terminus-road  of 
150  ft.  in  length,  and  internally  will  contain  a 
walk  or  promenade  nearly  half  a mile  in  length, 
under  a glass  roof.  There  will  be  a lax-ge  show- 
house  in  front,  approached  from  Terminus-road, 
with  conservatories  falling  back  at  each  side. 
The  building  thx-oughout  will  be  heated  by 
water-pipes  two  miles  in  length. 

The  town  will  also  have  the  advantage  of 
possessing  a theatre  in  the  course  of  a month. 
The  building,  which  has  been  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  some  time  past,  is  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion,  and  is  intended  to  be 
opened  the  first  week  in  August,  when  the 
popular  comedian,  Mr.  J.  L.  Toole,  will  appear. 
Mr.  Fell  is  the  contractor  for  the  building. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll  on  House  Sanita- 
tion.— The  London  Sanitary  Protection  Asso- 
ciation are  to  hold  a meeting  in  the  Kensington 
Vestry  Town-hall  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  at 
830  p.m.,  and  the  newly-elected  president  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  will  take  the  chair  for  the  first 
time,  and  will  deliver  an  address  upon  this 
subject.  Tickets  can  be  obtained,  gratis,  on 
application  to  the  secretary  of  the  Association, 
at  its  office,  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

York. — The  new  premises  in  Davygate  are 
now  completed,  and  consist  of  shops  and  offices. 
They  have  been  built  for  Mr.  Alderman  Mel- 
rose by  Mr.  Biscombe,  of  York,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer,  architects,  of 
Leeds. 

Whitby. — The  new  building  in  Baxtergate  is 
now  occupied  by  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
of  England,  Limited.  There  is  also  a new  shop 
adjoining,  with  offices  on  the  upper  floors  and 
apartments  for  bank  residence.  The  builder 
was  Mr.  John  White,  of  Whitby.  The  carving 
■was  executed  from  drawings  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer,  by  Messrs.  Mawer 

& Paylet,  of  Leeds. Business  premises  in 

Silver-street,  for  Mr.  Charles  Fisher,  plumber, 
from  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer, 
are  now  completed  and  occupied. A resi- 

lience, with  stabling,  for  Mr.  Willliam  Wright, 
is  now  being  built  in  Upgang-road,  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Perkin  & Bulmer.  Four 
houses  and  two  cottages  in  Stakesby  Yale, 
for  the  same  gentleman,  have  recently  been 
erected. 

Neivcastle-on-Tyne. — A new  drill-hall  for  the 
Third  Volunteer  Battalion  Northumberland 
Fusiliers  has  been  erected.  The  site,  which 
was  obtained  from  the  Corporation,  is  situate 
in  Bath-road,  in  the  rear  of  St.  Thomas’s  Church. 
The  building  was  erected  according  to  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Newcombe,  architect,  New- 
castle, and  it  is  one  of  ample  dimensions,  and 
comprises  all  the  accommodation  which  a volun- 
teer regiment  requires.  The  front  is  composed 
of  red  brick  faced  with  white  stone.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  the  armoury,  adjutant’s  office, 
permanent  staff  office,  store-rooms  for  clothing, 
lift,  and  large  room  for  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  first  floor  contains 
officers’  mess-room,  lavatories,  &c.,  officers’  mess- 
kitchen  and  store-rooms.  Shut  off  by  a door 
midway  in  the  passage  are  the  Sergeant-Major’s 
quarters,  comprising  on  that  floor  two  rooms. 
On  the  second  floor  the  sleeping  apartments  of 
the  Sergeant-Major  and  family  are  situated,  and 
besides  that  there  is  a large  store-room.  Beside 
these  buildings  is  the  spacious  drill-hall,  en- 
closed with  brick  walls  and  an  iron  roof,  and 
covering  an  area  of  200  ft.  by  85  ft.  The  hall 
is  completely  lighted  up  with  gas.  It  is  to  be 
called  St.  George’s  Hall. 

Crewe. — The  trade  of  Holyhead  is  likely  to 
receive  a considerable  impetus  owing  to  the 
completion  of  the  extensive  market  and 
abattoirs  at  Crewe  by  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company  for  the  English, 
Irish,  and  foreign  cattle  trade.  These  were 
opened  a few  days  since.  In  anticipation  of  con- 
siderable trade  from  Ireland,  Canada,  and  Scot- 
land, the  company  have  provided  extensive 
siding  accommodation  at  Crewe,  while  at  Holy- 
head  the  harbour  will  be  enlarged,  and  very 
probably  the  works  at  Salt  Island,  to  which  we 
have  on  several  occasions  referred,  will  be 
carried  out.  The  Platters  Rocks  in  the  Holy- 
head  new  harbour  have  just  been  re-surveyed, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  engineer's  report  is 
much  more  favourable  than  on  previous  occa- 
sions, and  that  this  obstruction  can  be  effectually 
blown  up.  No  doubt  the  increased  trade  which 
will  centre  in  Holyhead  in  consequence  of  the 
new  arrangements  will  tend  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  town,  and,  as  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  Holyhead,  owing  to  its  commanding 
position  and  the  march  of  events,  is  evidently 
destined  to  become  a place  of  great  importance 
in  North  Wales,  and  a district  of  large  popula- 
tion and  much  commercial  prosperity. 


SCOTCH  NEWS. 

Suggested  Museum  of  Hygiene  for  Edinburgh. — 
It  is  again  proposed  to  establish  a Museum  of 
Hygiene  for  Edinburgh.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  Edinburgh  Health  Society  and  the  Combe 
Trustees  should  co-operate  in  the  matter.  A 
proposal  for  the  establishment  of  such  a 
museum  was  made  about  three  years  ago  by 
Mr.  H.  Aubrey  Husband,  who  proposed  to 
associate  the  name  of  George  Combe  with  the 
Institution.  Although  Mr.  Husband  received 
offers  of  assistance  from  many  quarters,  the 
project  was  allowed  to  fall  through,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  premises  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  appliances  which  were 
offered. 

The  New  Extension  of  the  “ Dundee  Advertiser” 
Office,  which  has  lately  been  completed,  has  a 


frontage  to  Bank-street  of  61  ft.,  and  consists 
of  a sunk  flat  and  five  flats  above  the  street 
level.  The  total  height  of  the  front  to  Bank- 
street  is  60  ft.  from  the  street,  and  from  the 
basement-floor  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof  is  77  ft. 
The  front  has  been  designed  to  harmonise  with 
the  older  part  of  the  building,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  group  with  the  adjoining  properties,  so 
as  to  form  a symmetrical  elevation  to  the  north 
side  of  Bank-street,  along  which  the  completed 
frontage  of  the  office  now  measures  215  ft.  The 
whole  is  of  polished  ashlar,  of  a beautiful  blue 
colour,  from  the  Leoch  and  Fallaws  Quarries. 
The  foundations  of  the  front  consist  of  solid 
ashlar  blocks  in  piers,  set  on  inverted  arches, 
and  all  built  in  cement.  Great  care  had  to  be 
taken  in  under-pinning  the  gable  at  the  west 
end  of  the  old  part  of  the  office,  it  being 
founded  at  the  street-level,  while  the  new 
building  is  founded  12  ft.  below  the  street ; but, 
by  strong  shoring  and  wedges,  this  was  success- 
fully accomplished.  One  interesting  point  in 
connexion  with  the  internal  economy  of  the 
building  is  that  a hydraulic  lift,  worked  from 
the  pressure  of  water  in  the  town  water-mains, 
and  capable  of  raising  half  a ton  weight  at  a 
speed  of  40  ft.  per  minute,  has  been  erected  for 
raising  the  rolls  of  paper  to  the  paper-stores. 
This  lift  rises  from  the  basement  to  the  highest 
floor,  a height  of  64  ft.  The  building  is  heated 
by  small-bore  malleable  iron  pipes,  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ritchie,  of  Edinburgh.  Ventilation- 
tubes,  about  6 ft.  high,  are  placed  in  the  corners 
of  the  rooms,  and  in  each  tube  there  is  a coil  of 
pipe  which  heats  the  cold  air  coming  into  the 
tube  from  the  outside  before  it  enters  the  room, 
thus  preventing  cold  down-draughts.  Outlet 
ventilators,  with  mica  flaps,  are  placed  in  the 
walls  near  the  ceilings.  Messrs.  C.  & L.  Ower 
are  the  architects,  and  the  contractors  for 
the  various  branches  were  the  following: — 
Mason’s  work,  Mr.  Gentle;  joiner’s  work,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Lyon  ; slater’s  work,  Mr.  Martin  ; 
plumber’s  work,  Mr.  Farquharson  ; plaster  and 
concrete  work,  Mr.  M'Ritchie;  iron  roof  and 
floors,  Messrs.  Lee,  Croll,  & Co. ; fireproof  doors, 
Mr.  D.  Keay  ; iron  beams,  Messrs.  Measures 
Bros.,  London,  and  M'Lellan,  Glasgow;  hy- 
draulic lift,  Messrs.  Whyte  & Cooper ; glaziers’ 
work,  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Scott ; wirework,  Mr. 
Dickie  ; painter’s  work,  Mr.  Norwell ; heating, 
Mr.  C.  Ritchie,  Edinburgh;  iron  stairs,  Lion 
Foundry  Company,  Kirkintilloch;  stone-carving, 
Mr.  Neilson,  Edinburgh;  street-gratings, Messrs. 
M'Culloch,  Glasgow.  Mr.  David  Gemmel  acted 
as  clerk  of  works. 


THE  EXTRA  SCALE  OF  PAYMENT  FOR 
OVERTIME. 

Sib, — A considerable  amount  of  uncertainty, 
dissatisfaction,  and  consequent  agitation,  hinges 
on  to  this  question  of  overtime  payment.  The 
whole  difficulty  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  associated  builders  and  employers  have 
not  held  to  or  abided  by  the  old  body  of  rules 
as  formulated  by  themselves.  These  rules  ex- 
pressly state  that  where  the  standard  rate  of 
wages  is  9d.  per  hour,  overtime  is  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  following  rate  : — The  first  extra  hour 
at  lOd. ; from  the  end  of  the  first  extra  hour 
until  eight  p.m.  at  the  rate  of  lid.  per  hour. 
Time  worked  after  eight  till  ten  at  Is.  l^d.  per 
hour ; after  ten  double  until  six  a.m.  Overtime 
on  Saturday  to  commence  at  twelve  o’clock  noon 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  l£d.  per  hour  until  five  p.m. ; 
after  five  p.m.  double  time  until  half-past  six 
on  the  Monday  morning;  and  systematic  over- 
time to  be  discountenanced  in  the  interests  of 
unemployed  men. 

Some  employers,  for  cogent  reasons  connected 
with  certain  office  routine  of  special  pricing, 
evade  the  letter  of  these  rules,  but  not  the 
substance,  by  allowing  an  equivalent  sum  in 
time  at  9d.  the  hour.  Some  of  the  employers’ 
customers  would  object  to  paying  what  they 
conceive  to  be  a “fancy”  scale  of  wages,  while 
offering,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  no  par- 
ticular objection  against  paying  for  any  given 
number  of  hours  on  the  usual  scale, — a de- 
lightful and  refreshing  instance  of  obtuse 
differentiation  between  our  old  friends  Tweedle- 
dee  and  Tweedledum. 

The  United  Trades  Council  have  recently  had 
this  matter  brought  before  their  notice,  and  have 
informally  determined  to  stand  by  the  old  rules 
so  long  as  those  rules  are  not  superseded  by  any 
joint  action  of  the  masters  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  men  on  the  other. 

Frank  Moore. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — With  your  permission  I should  like  to  notice 
and  make  a few  remarks  upon  one  passage  in 
the  letter  of  your  correspondent  of  last  week,  p.  31, 
leaving  it  to  others  to  answer  for  what  may  be  only 
apparent  inconsistencies  or  extravagance  in  the 
architectural  administration. 

“ There  is  provision  for  a lump  sum ; this  sum 
the  builder  puts  in  his  contract ; the  architect 
deducts  it  from  the  builder  and  pays  the  sub-con- 
tractor by  cheque  direct  from  the  Board.”  This  is 
the  most  sensible  and  the  most  gratifying  news  I 
have  read  for  many  a day.  1 will  at  once  try 
to  get  a School  Board  sub-contract.  For  a sub- 
contractor to  be  sure  of  prompt  payment  will  very 
much  lessen  his  anxiety  and  enablo  him  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  his  contract  by  the  2J,  5,  or  10  per 
cent,  which  the  builder  exacts  for  the  privilege  of 
paying  over  the  money  already  received  on  his 
behalf. 

In  most  cases  the  architect  will  explain,  when 
asking  say,  the  “ domestic  engineer,”  for  drawings 
and  estimates,  that  though  payments  will  be  made 
through  the  builder  upon  his  certificate,  no  deduc- 
tion or  allowance  will  be  expected : consequently 
the  estimate  (in  competition  submitted)  will  have 
been  prepared  leaving  but  small  margin  for  profit. 
But  I think  every  one  who  has  been  favoured  with 
a sub-contract  of  this  description  knows  that, — 
without  impugning  the  honesty  of  the  builder, — 
unless  a percentage  is  allowed  they  will  hang  lire, 
and  so  put  the  sub-contractor  to  sometimes  trouble 
and  inconvenience  before  making  a settlement, 
although  they  have  long  since  received  their  money. 

Doubtless  the  School  Board  hive  had  some  expe- 
rience, and  probably  annoyance  too,  of  this  kind, 
before  they  were  induced  to  establish  so  wise  a 
prece  lent.  Robt.  Crane. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir, —As  a subscriber  I should  be  glad  if  any 
reader  could  give  a description  of  the  best  method 
of  firming  fireproof  floors  between  residential 
chambers,  having  due  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
sound  and  to  the  conditions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act.  Hitherto  I have  formed  the  same 
with  rolled  iron  joists  about  2 ft.  to  3 ft.  apart,  filled 
in  with  concrete,  the  underside  being  plastered  for 
ceiling,  the  in.  by  2 in.  joists  being  laid  the 
reverse  way  on  the  iron  joists,  and  covered  with 
battens.  This  method  does  not  prevent  sound, 
however,  as  well  as  one  would  wish,  and  I fear 
cannot  be  considered  fireproof.  C.  W.  H. 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Sir, — Can  you  inform  mo  whether  the  water 
tower  on  the  American  system  has  been  intro- 
duced in  this  country  for  the  protection  of  tall 
buildings  ? I believe  it  is  an  excellent,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a simple  arrangement.  M. 


FLUES. 

Sib, — In  reference  to  the  question  of  the  size  of  smoke- 
flues,  I would  bej'  your  permission  to  add  my  testimony  to 
the  value  of  small  flues,  as  against  large  ones,  in  dwelling- 
houses.  I designed  a house  in  the  country  for  a gentle- 
man, who  contrived  beforehand  to  render  me  nervously 
apprehensive,  by  many  and  strict  injunctions  against  any 
smoky  chimneys  in  his  new  house.  I promised  nothing 
but  to  do  my  best,  knowing  only  too  well  how  uncertain  a 
factor  is  the  progression  of  smoke.  After  some  considera- 
tion I decided  to  use  9-in.  by  9-in.  flues,  starting  them 
immediately  off  flag  fireplace-covers.  The  result  was  that 
from  the  first  time  when  the  house  was  entered  upon  for 
habitable  purposes  not  a breath  of  smoke  was  reported. 
The  flues  draw  well,  and  have  never  been  complained  of. 

I should  not,  probably,  have  had  the  temerity  to  risk  so 
much  on  a point  which  was  crucial,  had  I not  remembered 
to  have  reacl  that  all  th?  flues  of  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel  are  9 in.  by  9 in.,  excepting  the  kitchen  flue,  which 
is  only  11  in.  by  9 in.  This  fact  was  stated  in  your 
pages  many  years  ago  in  a report  of  a paper  read  at  the 
Institute  by  "the  architects  of  that  building,  where  it  may 
doubtless  still  be  found.  If  I remember  rightly,  a special 
dispensation  had  been  obtained  for  the  purpose.  I protest 
against  such  dispensations,  but  much  more  against  the 
necessity  for  them. 

It  is  suid  that  there  is  a law  (not  a Building  Act  by-law) 
that  all  flues  are  to  be  14  in.  by  9 in.,  but  I am  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  I do  not  know  it  for  certain,  and  that 
I have  evaded  it  with  success  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed. Sir,  is  it  not  a shame  that  such  a law  should 
stand  on  the  books  of  a free  country? — a law  at  once 
tyrannous  and  mischievous?  Iain  told  that  a person  exists 
whose  duty  it  is  to  inspect  the  construction  of  flues  ; that 
this  official  has  been  known  t > obtain  convictions,  tho  fines 
from  which  go  into  his  own  pocket ; that  after  obtaining  such 
convictions  he  goes  away  and  leaves  builders  of  all  classes 
to  do  as  they  like.  Manifestly  this  is  either  too  much  inter- 
ference or  too  little, — too  much  for  benefit,  and  too  little  for 
the  prevention  of  evil.  The  mode  of  payment  adopted  is  just 
the  very  worst  that  could  bo  devised,  as  it  prevents  the 
official  from  staying  to  clinch  his  victories,  but  drives  him 
to  seek  “fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,”  whilst  the  former 
delinquents  are  safe  from  any  further  visitation  for  some 
time. 

I risked  this  gentleman’s  anger  as  well,  and  made  all  my 
flues,  kitchen  flue  and  a'l,  9 in.  by  9 in.,  an  I,  strengthened 
in  my  conclusions  by  your  previous  valuable  correspon- 
dence, I cannot  but  think  that  those  dimensions  are 
sufficient.  But  I am  not  comfortable  about  using  them  if 
there  be  a law  such  as  I have  named,  and  such  an  official. 

A Yorkshire  Architect. 

*,*  There  is  now  no  such  law  in  the  metropolitan 
districts. 
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[;  OLD  MEETING  TRUST,  BIRMINGHAM, 
CHURCH,  &c.,  COMPETITION. 

I Sib, — The  design  for  the  above  which  you  illustrate  in 

last  week’s  Builder,  by  Messrs.  Henman  & Beddoe,  was 
admitted  to  be  the  best  sent  in,  and  meets  the  “instruc- 
tions ” sent  out  by  the  trustees,  and  the  requirements  of 
the  case  in  nearly  every  particular. 

The  designs  placed  first  and  second  (the  first  especially) 
fail  to  comply  even  with  the  “instructions,’’  much  less 
with  the  requirements,  and  I,  as  well  as  the  others  (in- 
cluding  the  trustees),  am  surprised  at  the  attempt  at 
criticism  by  a professional  referee,  and  at  the  result  of  the 
competition. 

The  trustees  obtained  (after  inviting  two  eminent  London 
architects  who  were  unable  to  come)  the  services  of  a well- 
known  provincial  architect, — in  fact,  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  R.I.B.A., — to  inspect  and  report  on  the  merits  of  the 
designs  submitted  in  competition,  but  from  what  I have 
heard,  the  report  sent  in  to  the  trustees  is  not  from  notes 
made  by  the  gentleman  appointed  as  assessor,  and  through 
I the  medium  of  your  valuable  journal  I should  like  to 
know,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees,  whether 

1st.— Did  the  gentleman  appointed  by  the  trustees 
inspect  the  designs  personally,  or  not? 

2nd. — If  he  did  not  personally  inspect  them,  was  the 
person  who  acted  on  his  behalf  a competent  person? 

To  uphold  his  own  reputation,  and  the  dignity  and 
honour  of  the  profession,  the  assessor  should  reply  in 
answer  to  these  questions.  A silence  will  be  taken  as 
i admitting  having  entrusted  onerous  and  responsible  duties 
to  a person  who  has  given  a biassed  decision. 

One  of  the  Last  Four. 

*»*  Mre  should  not  admit  this  communication,  but  that 
we  continue  to  receive  others  to  the  same  effect. 


prevented  until  the  cistern  is  filled  above  the  cap,  when 
the  water  passes  down  a stand-pipe  to  the  bend,  which  is 
thus  filled,  starting  a small  syphon  formed  therein.  The 
bend  is  thus  emptied,  and  the  compressed  air  released, 
when  the  cistern  is  entirely  emptied.  Basins  of  closets 
are  emptied  by  a syphon,  with  a contracted  bend. 

5,435.  C.  R.  Stevens,  Lewisham.  Apparatus 
for  heating  and  ventilating.  Nov.  14,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,714,  of  1881,  in 
providing  the  water-heater  with  a closed  tank,  connected 
with,  the  main,  from  which  it  is  supplied  with  the  water, 
and  in  numerous  other  details,  which  are  shown  in  thirty- 
two  figures  in  the  drawings. 

5,445.  J.  Wetter,  London.  Ornamental  tiles, 
or  blocks  of  earthenware.  (Com.  by  J.  B. 
Boulenger,  Auneuil,  France.)  Nov.  10,  1882. 
Price  4d. 

These  are  made  of  two  different  materials  pressed 
together,  and  ornamented  as  required,  and  then  burned. 

5,447.  G.  Atkins  and  E.  Atkins,  Birmingham. 
Sliding  gaseliers  and  chandeliers.  Nov.  15, 
1882.  Price  Gd. 


The  supporting  chains  are  coiled  round  brake  blocks 
{Pro.  Pro.) 

5,472.  S.  Hawksworth,  Scarborough.  Manu 
facture  of  pavements  or  surface-coverings 
floor-cloths,  wall-coverings,  &c.  Nov.  17,  1882 
Price  4d. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,225.  E.  Raitt,  London.  Water-waste  pre- 
venters. June  29,  1883. 

3,247.  J.  Carrick,  Glasgow.  Cooking-ranges 
and  ovens.  June  30,  1883. 

3,262.  J.  W.  Thornton  and  F.  Milan,  Hudders- 
field. Method  of  opening  and  closing  valves  of 
hot-water  apparatus.  July  2,  1883. 

3,296.  E.  M.  Loe,  London.  Window-fastenings. 
(Com.  by  W.  C.  Loe,  Paris.)  July  3,  1883. 

3,309.  A.  Tylor,  London.  Apparatus  for 
preventing  waste  of  water  in  water-closets, 
&c.  July  4,  1883. 

3,311.  D.  G.  Cameron,  London.  Flushing- 
apparatus.  July  4,  1883. 

3,315.  W.  Wade,  Crewe.  Fire-grates,  &c.,  July 
4,  1883. 

3,344.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Ventilating 
casements.  (Com.  by  MM.  Bouquet  and  Bulle, 
Besamjon,  France.)  July  5,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

lias  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — ■ 

July  3,  1883. 

1,643.  F.  J.  Biggs,  London.  Latches  and 
locks.  April  2,  1883. 

1,728.  F.  Service,  London.  Tool  for  pointing 
the  joints  of  brickwork.  &c.  April  5,  1883. 

3,191.  P.  Efferty,  London.  Brickmaking- 
•machines.  June  27,  1883. 

July  6,  1883. 

1,153.  A.  Varale,  Sheffield.  Attaching  door- 
knobs to  their  spindles.  March  3,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published  during  the  Week  ending  July  7,  1883. 

5,274.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Means  for  attach- 
ing hat-pegs,  curtain-holders,  gas-brackets,  &c., 
to  walls  and  ceilings.  (Com.  by  MM.  Gollot 
freres,  Paris.)  Nov.  4,  1882.  Price  2d. 


This  is  au  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,968,  of  1874,  in 
preparing  the  coloured  compounds,  and  mixing  them  up  to 
imitate  marble.  The  mixture  is  then  cut  into  sheets, 
rolled,  and  impressed  upon  canvas,  &c. 

5,642.  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Forks  or  tongs, 
chiefly  for  domestic  purposes.  (Com.  by  R.  W. 
Turner,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Nov.  28,  1S82. 
Price  6d. 

These  consist  of  a handle,  in  which  is  a rod  controlled  by 
a spring,  and  two  jaws  are  piloted  to  the  end  of  the 
rod.  When  this  rod  is  pressed  into  the  handle  the  jaws 
are  opened,  and  vice  versa. 


LIGHT  AND  AIR  CASE. 

THE  PATENT  SILVERING  COMPANY  V.  R.  n.  PADBURY 
W.  C.  WAYRE,  AND  H.  BURMAN. 

This  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  it 
being  contended  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  erection  of  a 
skylight  on  a j-ard  abutting  on  their  premises  had  injured 
the  light  for  their  trade.  The  freeholder  of  the  two 
properties  had  in  granting  a lease  to  the  plaintiffs  cove- 
nanted to  make  no  erection  which  should  interfere  with 
the  light  of  the  premises. 

The  plaintiffs  called  several  witnesses  engaged  in  the 
trade  to  support  the  injury,  and  also  Mr.  J.D.  Mathews, 
surveyor. 

For  the  defendants  the  witnesses  were  Messrs.  Banister 
Fletcher,  A.  Peebles,  W.  W.  Gwyther,  and  J.  Gibson. 

Mr.  J ustice  Stephen  went  to  view  the  premises  and  the 
skylight,  and  on  returning  gave  his  verdict  for  the 
defendants. 


ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY 
OF  ARTS. 

jper  School. — F. 

Maclaren,  G.  F.  Oakeshott,  T.  Ward. 

Probationers. — Louis  Ambler,  C.  S.  Appleton,  W.  H. 
Bullake,  Frank  Brown,  E.  A.  Coxhead,  II.  W.  Crickmav 
W.  J.  W.  Ferguson,  T.  P.  Figgis,  H.  11.  Goodrham,  F.  C. 
Hart,  Johu  Lord,  F.  S.  Ogilvie,  E.  C.  Pickford,  T.  B. 
Rutherford,  H.  D.  Walton,  R.  W.  Williams,  G.  G.  Wood- 
ward. 

Loicer  School.— C.  H.  Aitken,  W.  Brown.  S.  R.  Clemence, 
E.  L.  Condor,  A.  Crow,  G.  G.  Dawber,  R.  M.  Fell,  Frank 
Fox,  C.  Littlewood,  E.  Herbert,  C.  S.  Hornabrook,  W.  C 
Jones,  F.  W.  Lane,  Henry  Ling,  C.  E.  Mallows  J C S 
SXummery , A.  B.  Pite,  8.  H.  Seager,  W.  E.  Svmington, 
W.  A.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Townsend,  W.  R.  Tucker,  H.  J 
Westell,  C.  F.  E.  Yonge. 


A cylindrical  hole  is  bored  in  the  wall,  and  the  articles 
are  secured  by  a plug  made  in  section,  through  the  centre 
ot  which  passes  an  inclined  screwed  rod.  {Pro.  Fro.) 

5,312.  J.  Bartlett,  London.  Gas-stove,  for 
beating  water  for  baths,  &c.  Nov.  7 1882 
Price  Gd. 

Inside  the  casing  are  a series  of  helically-twisted  tubes, 
connected  at  top  and  bottom  to  shallow  vessels,  in  which 
the  water  is  heated. 


5,34/.  R.  Crane,  London.  Smokeless  stoves 
and  grates.  Nov.  9,  1882.  Price  2d. 


5,378.  R.  Plnsli,  London.  Means  for  securing 
or  fastening  the  sliding-sashes  of  windows! 
Nov.  11,  1882.  Price  2d. 


The  locking  contrivance  is  placed  in  a recess  in  the 
window-frame,  and  secured  by  lock  and  key.  {Pro.  Pro.) 

5,383.  J.  J.  Tylor,  London.  Apparatus  and 
arrangements  for  the  water-supply  of  water- 
closets,  baths,  and  urinals,  and  preventing 
waste  of  water.  Nov.  11,  1882.  Price  Gd. 

The  closets,  &c.,nre  flushed  periodically  by  an  automatic 
action.  The  water  is  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the 
cistern,  and  starts  a syphon,  in  the  long  leg  of  which  is 
a bend  or  trap.  As  this  is  filled  the  air  in  the  cap  of  the 
syphon  is  compressed,  and  the  further  flow  of  the  water 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- ' 
Btreet. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Birtley. — As  a first  step  towards  the  restora- 
tion and  improvement  of  Birtley  parish  church, 
North  Tynedale,  a memorial  tower,  with 
spire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer, 
of  Newcastle,  having  been  presented  by  a 
generous  donor,  is  about  to  be  added.  The 
edifice  has  suffered  much  in  times  past,  espe- 
cially in  the  last  century,  when  plain  sashed 
windows  were  inserted  both  in  the  nave  and 
chancel.  The  walls  of  the  latter  are  much 
decayed,  and  also  the  woodwork  of  the  windows 
and  pews,  The  flooring  of  the  pews  is  not  of 
boards,  but  of  stone  flags,  now  moss-grown,  and, 
therefore,  very  cold  in  winter.  The  chancel 
arch  is  early  Norman,  built  nearly  800  years 
since,  with  original  abaci  and  chamfered 
jambs,  as  at  Eglingham  Church ; and  a great 
part  of  the  old  “ Priests  Door  ” is  also  remaining 
in  the  south  chancel  wall.  To  effect  the  much- 
needed  repairs  and  restoration  about  400h,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  memorial  tower  and 
bell  spire,  will  be  required. 

Netherthorpe  (Sheffield).— The  Archbishop  of 
York  has  just  consecrated  the  new  church  in 
Hoyle-street,  dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  the  fourth 
new  church  promoted  by  the  Sheffield  Church 


Extension  Society,  which  Society,  together  with 
the  York  Diocesan  Church  Extension  Society, 
has  furnished  the  funds  for  the  building.  A 
mission  has  for  some  time  been  carried  on  in 
the  populous  district  of  Netherthorpe,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parish  church,  and  the  contract 
for  the  erection,  which  amounted  to  5,0001.,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  James  Fidler,  of 
Eckington,  who  has  carried  out  the  work  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  architect. 
The  church  consists  of  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles  (with  porches  at  the  western  end), 
chancel,  vestry,  and  organ-chamber.  The  walls 
are  of  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  the 
interior  is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chancel,  where  plaster  is  introduced,  finished 
with  very  simple  decoration.  Under  the  large 
east  window  is  a reredos,  with  spaces  for  the 
Commandments,  &c.,  and  having  in  the  centre 
a painting  by  Mr.  Powell,  of  Leeds,  depicting 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  Accommodation  is  pro- 
vided for  650  persons. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Holloway , Derbyshire. — Memorial  stones  of  a 
new  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  were  laid  at 
Holloway  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  inst.  The 
building  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  with  foliage  abounding  all  around, 
and  the  architect,  Mr.  Jno.  Wills,  of  Derby, 
has  designed  it  after  the  Old  English  manner, 
with  timbered  gables.  It  is  in  close  proximity 
of  Leahurst,  the  residence  of  Miss  Nightingale, 
and  will  form  a conspicuous  feature  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  Derbyshire  valleys.  The 
chapel  will  seat  250  persons.  Mr.  B.  Askew, 
of  Matlock  Bridge,  is  the  contractor. 

Old  Lenton,  Notts. — A new  Primitive  Methodist 
Chapel  was  opened  on  the  5th  inst.  It  seats 
350  adults,  and  has  schoolroom  and  class-rooms 
for  200  children.  The  style  is  described  as 
“ Eleventh  Century  English,”  and  is  carefully 
treated  throughout.  Very  complete  provision 
is  made  for  opening  the  class-rooms  into  school- 
room, and  also  for  the  usual  modern  require- 
ments. The  cost  of  the  building  is  1,500(.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Councillor  Wills,  of  Derby,  and 
the  contractors  are  Messrs.  Savage  & Attewell, 
of  Nottingham. 

Landyssil,  S.  Wales.  — A new  Unitarian 
Chapel  is  being  erected  here  after  designs  by 
Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby.  It  stands  on  an 
excellent  site.  The  front  will  have  a mullioned 
window  with  twelfth-century  tracery,  and  a 
tower  rises  over  the  porch.  The  glazing  will 
all  be  in  cathedral  rolled  glass,  and  the  internal 
fittings  will  be  of  pitch  pine.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  Watkin  Davies,  of  Llandyssil. 


JOhdRs. 

Precious  Stones.  By  A.  H.  CnuRcn,  M.  A.,  Oxon. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on 

Education  by  Chapman  & Hall  (Limited). 
This  is  a dainty  little  volume  on  a subject  of 
universal  interest,  written  by  a gentleman  who 
has  by  his  previous  works  identified  his  name 
with  the  matters  of  which  it  treats.  He  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  we  cannot  withhold  our  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  chagrin  at  the  “ dense 
ignorance  ” which  prevails  about  precious 
stones. 

This  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
however,  admits  of  palliation  in  face  of  the  sad 
admission  that  there  are  even  jewellers  who, 
when  asked  for  a “ tourmaline,”  a “ jai-goon,”  a 
“ zircon,”  or  a “phenakite,”  do  not  understand 
what  is  wanted  ! Is  it  possible  that  the  country 
is  in  such  a state  ? Seriously,  however,  this 
little  treatise  has  interested  us  exceedingly, 
and  our  only  complaint  is  that  there  is  not  more 
of  it.  The  jeweller’s  and  lapidary’s  art  has  a 
glorious  histoiy,  and  has  passed  through  many 
phases,  the  loading  characteristics  of  which 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  touched  upon 
by  our  author.  The  chapter  on  the  artistic 
employment  of  precious  stones  is  full  of  useful 
hints  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  beau- 
tiful art,  and  we  cordially  endorse  the  almost 
angry  protest  against  the  senseless  modern 
system  of  manufacturing  the  shells  of  jewelry 
wholesale,  and  filling  in  the  cavities  with  stones 
chosen  at  random,  or  changed  to  suit  unreason- 
ing caprice. 

The  art  of  the  goldsmith  and  jeweller  will 
never  take  its  proper  rank  until  we  pay  less 
regard  to  the  barbaric  quality  of  mass,  and 
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earn  to  estimate  its  value  by  the  thought 
expended  upon  design. 

The  writer  shows  that  the  most  beautiful 
jewelry  need  not  be  costly,  and  that  colour 
combinations  of  exquisite  loveliness  and  variety 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  discriminating  use 
of  stones  which  have  anything  but  a high 
market  value. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  present 
nomenclature  of  colours,  as  the  author  observes, 
is  neither  ample  nor  accurate,  and  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a standard  series  of  hues  appro- 
priately named  should  be  constructed ; the  diffi- 
culty of  illustrating  this  unique  quality  of  the 
precious  stones  is  shown  in  the  only  coloured 
plate  in  the  work,  which  is  almost  useless  as  a 
representation  of  the  brilliant  hues  of  the  stones 
themselves.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated, 
and  the  illustrations  really  elucidate  the  text. 
A page  of  “ Bibliographical  Notes”  gives  useful 
references  to  works  on  other  branches  of  the 
subject,  and' a most  valuable  catalogue  of  the 
Townshend  Collection,  now  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  completes  a charming 
book. 


Draining  and  Embanking.  By  John  Scott. 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  the  first  volnmeof  a projected  series 
of  works  intended  to  treat  of  scientific  land 
culture  iD  its  engineering  aspects ; and  its 
author  is  well  known  as  an  authority  in  such 
matters.  The  history  of  land  drainage  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  reasons  which 
have  guided  its  advocates,  are  shortly  and 
clearly  set  out  without  unnecessary  circum- 
locution, and  the  best  methods  to  be  employed 
under  given  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  are  care- 
fully enumerated.  The  writer  has  collected 
facts  and  statistics  from  every  available 
Bource,  and  has  brought  within  the  compass  of 
a handy  volume  almost  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  know  about  the  draining  and  embanking  of 
lands.  Some  of  his  remarks  apply  to  a wider 
audience  than  those  who  are  interested  in 
agricultural  engineering,  and  such  sentences 
as  “ every  spadeful  of  earth  excavated  beyond 
what  is  actually  needful  is  labour  and  money 
wasted,”  or  the  shrewd  advice  to  entrust  the 
laying  of  drain-pipes  to  a workman  paid  day’s 
wages,  and  not  engaged  on  piece-work,  may 
be  profitably  remembered  by  all  who  are 
concerned  with  building  operations  at  large. 
It  is  a little  startling  to  learn  from  this  work 
that  from  one  and  a half  to  two  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  alone  have  been  won 
from  the  sea  by  embanking  operations,  and  it 
points  directly  to  the  fact  that  much  more 
remains  to  be  won.  We  cannot  look  at  a map 
of  the  coast  or  the  estuaries  of  our  great  rivers 
without  being  convinced  that  millions  of  acres 
are  waiting  to  be  reclaimed,  and  that  while  such 
is  the  case  we  should  have  no  idle  poor  but  the 
infirm.  No  doubt  administrative  capacity  is 
needed  to  organise  the  work.  But  there  is  as 
little  doubt  that  the  work  ought  to  be  done. 
This  is  old  teaching  of  ours.  There  is  no  men- 
tion made  in  this  book  of  the  use  of  concrete 
for  checking  the  inroads  of  the  sea,  and  securing 
the  low-lying  lands  from  its  ravages.  We 
know,  however,  that  this  material  is  so  em- 
ployed successfully  and  profitably,  and,  indeed, 
the  sea-beach  would  seem  to  be,  of  all  places, 
the  one  where  it  could  be  best  utilised.  Surely 
this  is  an  omission  which  a future  edition  Bhould 
supply.  And  this  is  nearly  the  only  omission 
wo  notice  in  a very  interesting  and  instructive 
little  work. 


Tramway  Acts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Second 
Edition.  By  Henry  Sutton,  B.A.,  assisted  by 
Robt.  A.  Bennett,  B.A.  Stevens  & Sons, 
Chancery-lane.  1883. 

As  tramways  are  being  laid  or  extended,  not 
only  in  the  metropolis,  but  in  every  considerable 
town  in  the  kingdom,  this  digest  of  the  enact- 
ments on  the  subject,  and  their  application  in 
practice,  with  its  accompanying  summary  of  the 
principles  of  tramway  rating,  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  all  engaged  in  such 
enterprises. 

The  subject  is  exhaustively  and  ably  treated, 
and  the  book  is  enriched  by  copious  indexes  to 
determined  “ cases”  and,  “ a sweet  virtue,  look 
you,”  by  an  ample  table  of  contents. 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  the  reader  all  the 
available  information  on  the  subject  of  tram- 
ways in  their  legal  as  distinguished  from  their 
engineering  aspeot,  and  in  this  edition  it  has 
been  brought  down  to  March,  1883. 


The  Joiner  and  Cabinet-Maker.  Honlston  & 
Sons.  18S3.  Enlarged  edition,  with  illus- 
trations. 

This  is  a book  for  boys,  and  a very  good  one  of 
its  kind  ; it  treats  in  an  intelligent  fashion  of 
the  elementary  duties  of  the  joiner’s  shop,  and 
gives  a good  many  useful  rules  for  the  conduct 
of  business  and  of  life,  enforced  by  apposite 
anecdotes,  which  have  always  for  moral  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  propriety  of  being  an  in- 
dustrious apprentice  and  an  honest  workman. 
The  illustrations  are  in  outline,  and  drawn  in 
isometrical  perspective,  and  are  not  only  less 
expensive  in  consequence,  but  more  intelligible. 
Such  a work  as  this  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
amateur  joiner, — and  there  are  thousands  of 
such;  it  will  help  him  in  many  of  his  needs, 
and  explain  the  rationale  of  much  that  without 
its  aid  would  puzzle  him.  And  if  he  follow  the 
hints  given,  there  are  few  demands  likely  to  be 
made  upon  his  skill  which  he  will  not  be  able 
to  satisfy.  As  a matter  of  personal  taste, 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  the  ingenuous 
youth  referred  to  some  examples  of  the  excel- 
lent joinery  of  the  seventeenth  century,  of 
which  many  examples  are  extant  in  every 
county,  rather  than  that  the  somewhat  slip- 
shod modem  system  herein  advocated.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  modern  system,  and  the  object  of 
this  little  book  is,  we  suppose,  to  describe  things 
as  they  are  done,  and  not  as  they  might  be 
done.  The  description  of  the  tools  used  by  the 
joiner  might  be  extended  with  advantage.  The 
work  is  numbered  twenty-one  in  a very  useful 
series,  and  we  can  recommend  it  to  all  who 
require  a handy  little  manual  on  the  simpler 
forms  of  the  joiner’s  “ mystery.” 


The  Land  of  Morgan.  By  G.  T.  Clark.  Ile- 
printed,  with  additions  and  alterations,  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Archmological  Institute. 
Whiting  & Co.  (Lim.),  London. 

Readers  of  the  Builder  who  have  perused  the 
singularly  powerful  papers  on  old  English  castles 
contributed  by  the  author  of  “ The  Land  of 
Morgan,”  will  not  need  any  recommendation  of 
this  his  latest  series  of  collected  memoirs. 
Indeed,  so  pre-eminent  is  he  in  this  special 
department  of  historical  archaeology  or  archaeo- 
logical history  that  any  encomium  becomes 
almost  an  impertinence.  The  amount  of  re- 
search which  has  gone  to  make  up  this  small 
volume  of  166  pages  is  very  remarkable,  and  we 
have  an  unfeigned  admiration  of  the  literary 
skill  which  can  succeed  in  making  such  an  array 
of  names  and  dates  not  only  readable,  but  in  ter- 
taining.  Macaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Milton, 
points  out  that  some  of  the  most  musical 
passages  in  the  ‘‘Paradise  Lost”  are  mere 
catalogues  of  uncouth  names,  which  the  genius 
of  the  poet  has  made  pleasing  to  our  ear. 
Certainly,  Mr.  Clark  has  Welsh  names  to  con- 
jure with,  and  Welsh  names  are  singularly 
melodious  even  in  the  mouth  of  an  alien,  and 
are  mellifluousness  itself  when  lisped  by  a native 
of  tho  Principality.  This  work  incidentally 
throws  a flood  of  light  on  many  hitherto  obscure 
points  of  English  history  also,  and  is  a very 
storehouse  of  facts  and  hints  for  those  who  are 
working  on  similar  themes.  The  “ Sons  of 
Morgan”  have  in  this  writer  a warm  friend  and 
advocate;  he  pays  a just  tribute  to  their 
bravery,  their  zeal  for  liberty,  and  to  the  other 
virtues  of  a people  who  wanted  only  a just 
ruler  to  become  loyal  subjects,  industrious  in 
peace  and  faithful  in  war. 

This  is  a book  which  requires  a keen  appetite, 
and,  some  might  say,  an  acquired  taste  for  its 
thorough  enjoyment ; but  those  who  really  are 
interested  in  the  important  subject  of  it  cannot 
fail  both  to  profit  by  its  wisdom  and  learning, 
and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  its  masculine  and 
masterly  style. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Memorials  of  Christchurch,  Twynham, 
Hants,”  by  the  late  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott, 
F.S.A.,  third  edition,  revised  by  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  is  the  title  of  a little  book  pub- 
lished by  W.  Tucker  & Son,  Christchurch,  and 
treats  of  a congenial  subject  with  all  the 
author’s  accustomed  skill.  A plan  of  the 
church  is  given,  and  a photograph  of  the  group, 
as  seen  from  the  river,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume, 
which  is  intended  to  instruct  the  inhabitants 
and  visitors  in  the  history  and  characteristics 
cf  this  grand  old  Priory  Church,  and  well  fulfils 

its  intention. “The  North  East  Ports  and 

Bristol  Channel,”  by  W.  Clark  Russell  (Andrew 


Reid,  publisher,  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  is  a collec-  1 
tion  of  bright  readable  essays  reprinted  from  I 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  illustrated  by  clearly-  I 
drawn  coloured  plans  on  a good  scale,  based  t 
apparently,  in  many  cases  at  least,  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.  The  facts  set  forth  as  to 
the  increase  of  such  towns  as  Middlesbrough, 
for  instance,  are  almost  beyond  belief,  but  that 
there  is  the  town  to  witness  them.  The  literary  ■ 
adroitness  with  which  they  are  set  out  in  the 
most  telling  form,  and  that  peculiarly  modern 
art  of  giving  life  to  what  would  formerly 
have  been  a dry  enumeration  of  uninterest- 
ing particulars,  conspire  to  make  this  book 
as  entertaining  as  a novel,  while  it  is  as 

instructive  as  an  encylopredia. Of  the 

“ Building  Regulations  for  the  Borough,  of 
Leicester  ” (Tomkin  & Shardlow,  Leicester)  we 
need  only  say  that  they  have  been  prudently  ; 
compiled,  and  that  happy  is  the  town  which  has 
its  sanitary  matters  so  well  watched  and  pro-  i 

vided  for. “ Where  to  Emigrate  : a Handy 

Guide  to  the  English  Colonies  for  Intending  | 
Emigrants”  (Wyman  & Sons),  is,  so  far  as  wo 
have  been  able  to  test  it,  complete  and  trust- 
worthy. It  is  illustrated  by  capital  maps,  and 
contains  an  amazing  amount  of  information  of 
all  sorts,  viz.,  as  to  house-rent,  clothing,  school- 
ing, cost  of  living,  &c.,  which  must  be  to  the 
advantage  of  those  for  whom  the  book  has  been 
written. “ The  A B C of  Modern  Photo- 

graphy,” by  W.  K.  Burton,  C.E.,  third  and 
enlarged  edition  (Piper  & Carter,  1883),  is  the 
best  small  work  of  the  kind  we  have  met  with, 
and  will  be  welcome  to  a wide  circle  of  practical 
workers  in  this  delightful  art.  “ Car- 

pentry,” by  Robt.  Jones,  architect,  Warring-  ■ 
ton  (Guardian  Office,  Warrington),  is  a dia- 
gram with  references,  and  explains  the  prin- 
ciple (and  practice)  of  cutting  bevels  in 
carpenters’  work  in  roofing,  and  will  be  found 

of  service  to  the  intelligent  artificer. 

Part  I.,  vol.  vii.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  1 
Society  contains  a mass  of  interesting  matter  : 
and  some  good  illustrations,  and  notably  some 
papers  on  the  Gloucestershire  churches  by  ' 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  architect,  and  others;  and  an 
account  of  an  old  manor-house  at  Brockworth,  : 
which  is  full  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the  ! 
study  of  our  native  domestic  architecture  of 

the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“ Lathe  Work,”  by  Paul  N.  Hasluck,  with  j 
illustrations  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.),  is, 
as  its  title  sets  out,  a practical  treatise, 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  and  interest-  j 
ing  to  those  even  who  are  not  personally  con-  I 
cerned  with  the  beautiful  art  of  which  it  treats.  | 
The  present  is  the  second  edition,  and  is  much  J 

enlarged  and  improved. Part  I.  of  “ Pattern  | 

Book  for  Jewellers  and  Goldsmiths,”  published  j 
by  A.  Fischer,  London,  has  reached  us,  and 
contains,  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  exceptions, 
some  really  excellent  designs  and  specimens  of  j 
the  goldsmith’s  art.  There  is  an  astonishing 
number  of  engravings  for  the  money,  all  care-  . 
fully  executed,  and  an  example  of  a very  ( 
beautiful  Roman  cup,  date  circa  1200,  ie 

alone  worth  the  cost  of  the  Part. Of  i 

the  June  magazines  Harper  has  a very  read- 
able article  on  “ a Famous  London  Suburb,” 
and  a touching  record  of  the  ill  - fated  j 
Chatterton  and  his  associates.  The  engravings  J 

are  numerous  and  good. The  Magazine  1 

of  Art  for  June  (Cassell  & Co.)  is  excellent,  | 
both  as  to  text  and  illustrations.  “ A French 
Cathedral  City  ” is  well  written  and  well  illus- 
trated, and  we  owe  the  editor  our  thanks  for  , 
introducing  us  to  the  vigorous  statue  of  Peter  ; 
the  Great,  which  forms  one  of  the  illustrations 
to  the  very  interesting  paper  “ A Sculptor  of 
Heroes.”  Mr.  Pettie’s  “Water  Fly,”  in  the 
present  Academy  exhibition,  is  well  translated 
by  the  engraver,  who  has  caught  the  j 
inimitable  charm  of  this  painter’s  work. 

The  Sanitary  Engineer  (New  York),  of 

which  we  have  spoken  well  ever  since  j 
it  started,  continues  to  pursue  a good  course,  { 
and  must  influence  in  a right  direction  a con- 
siderable number  of  persons.  The  numbers  of 
last  year,  bound  as  a volume,  contain  a large  * 
amount  of  information  which  is  permanently 
valuable. 


Appointments  : Clerks  of  Works. — Mr.  J. 

Hindmarch,  of  Coatham,  has  been  appointed 
Clerk  of  the  Works  for  the  Middlesbrough 
Municipal  Buildings. — Mr.  William  Holloway, 
of  Lowestoft,  has  been  appointed  Clerk  of 
Works  for  the  new  Municipal  Offices,  Notting- 
ham. 


July  14,  1883.1 
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Healthy  Houses  and  Sanitary  Inspec- 
tion Societies. — At  a meeting  held  in  New- 
castle - on  - Tyne  a few  days  ago,  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin  lectured  on  “ Healthy 
Homes.”  Professor  Jenkin,  in  the  course 
of  his  lecture,  said  that  in  order  that  a house 
should  be  healthy,  there  should  be  a free  exit 
for  the  dirty  water  of  the  house,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  pipes  water-tight 
and  gas-tight.  The  house  should  be  isolated 
from  the  main  drain,  but  that  was  by  no  means 
an  easy  matter,  for  traps  were  not  over  reliable. 
They  should  make  quite  sure  that  the  public 
sewers  were  properly  ventilated,  but  even  when 
that  was  done  the  trap  might  fail,  for  the  water 
might  get  free  by  its  own  inertia  and  unseal  the 
trap.  In  a proper  trap  that  would  not  occur, 
but  traps  were  often  ill-constructed,  and  were, 
therefore,  as  he  had  said,  not  reliable,  and  in 
other  ways  than  the  one  he  had  mentioned  they 
might  fail.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  drink- 
ing water  was  not  in  danger  of  being  con- 
taminated. The  Sanitary  Inspection  Associa- 
tions which  had  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  aimed  at  periodical  inspections  of 
the  houses  of  its  members  by  a qualified 
engineer,  with  a view  to  remedying  such 
defects  as  were  of  a dangerous  character. 
Experience  of  such  associations  hitherto  had 
shown  a large  number  of  houses  requiring 
attending  to,  and  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  there  should  be  just  the  one  exami- 
nation. Examinations  should  be  annual,  for 
traps  went  wrong  and  pipes  deteriorated  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  Where  established  these 
societies  had  worked  well  and  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  local  authorities.  Mr.  Hugh 
Lee  Pattinson  moved,  “ That  we  proceed  to  the 
formation  of  a Sanitary  Association,  to  be  called 
‘ The  North-Eastern  Sanitary  Inspection  Asso- 
ciation ’ ; appointing  the  provisional  committee 
a council  of  such  association,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number ; and  recommending  the  objects 
of  the  association  for  the  consideration  and 
cordial  acceptance  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-eastern  district.” 

An  American  Tale. — An  amusing  story, — 
in  a double  sense  of  the  word,  we  fear, — comes 
from  the  United  States.  A hotel-keeper  living 
at  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina,  we  are  told,  re- 
cently broke  one  of  his  bar-room  windows,  and 
being  unable  to  get  the  damage  repaired  in  his 
own  town,  he  wrote  off  to  New  York  for  a pane 
of  glass  the  required  size.  The  measurement 
was  32  in.  by  22  in. ; but  in  his  haste  Boniface 
wrote  “feet”  instead  of  “inches,”  and  in  con- 
sequence his  order  rather  astonished  the  glass- 
makers  of  the  Empire  City.  They  could  not, 
they  soon  discovered,  manufacture  a sheet  so 
large ; and,  bearing  in  mind  the  magnitude  and 
apparent  importance  of  the  order,  they  at  once 
telegraphed  to  France  for  what  they  required. 
A Paris  manufacturer  happened  to  be  able  to 
roll  a sheet  of  the  necessary  superficies,  and  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  he  did  so,  and 
shipped  the  result  to  New  Vork.  In  due  time 
the  huge  parcel,  which,  on  account  of  its 
size,  could  not  be  forwarded  by  rail,  reached 
its  destination ; and  on  opening  it  the  hotel- 
keeper  found  a mass  of  glass  1 in.  thick 
and  as  large  as  the  floor  of  a banqueting-hall. 
But,  what  was  still  worse,  the  Paris  manu- 
facturer’s bill  came  to  more  than  3,000  dols. ; 
and  the  charges  for  transport  and  insurance 
amounted  to  nearly  half  as  much  again.  What 
course  Boniface  adopted  is  not  stated.  Probably 
he  either  committed  suicide,  or  made  arrange- 
ments for  exhibiting  his  purchase  to  all  comers 
at  50  cents,  a head.  So  far  the  “ story.”  One 
reflection  that  occurs  to  us  as  we  read  it  is  that 
Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina,  must  be  a town 
strangely  devoid  of  the  national  “ go-aheaded- 
ness  ” if  it  contains  no  glazier  capable  of  sup- 
plying a pane  of  glass  32  in.  by  22  in. 

Artisans’  Dwellings.  — The  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  of  which  Sir  Sydney 
Waterlow,  M.P.,  is  chairman,  has  acquired  from 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  about  an  acre 
of  land  in  Soho,  having  frontages  to  the  new 
street  from  Charing  Cross  to  Oxford-street,  on 
which  nearly  a thousand  rooms  will  be  erected. 
Up  to  the  present  time  this  Company  has  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  about  25,000 
persons  of  the  working  classes  in  various  parts 
of  London.  Cannot  the  Company  give  their 
tenants  some  rooms  a little  larger  than  they 
have  done  ? 


The  Greek  Church,  London  Wall. — 

Another  of  the  City  places  of  worship,  the 
Greek  Church  in  London-wall,  is  now  being 
demolished  to  make  way  for  blocks  of  offices, 
which  will  be  connected  with  Nos.  50  and  51, 
Old  Broad-street.  This  church  was  built  about 
forty  years  ago  in  London-wall,  which  was  then 
in  close  proximity  to  the  residences  of  the 
principal  Greek  merchants.  Following  the 
stream  of  fashion  westward  they  found  their 
place  of  worship  too  far  from  their  residences, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  large  increase  in 
the  value  of  property  in  London-wall,  they  sold 
their  leasehold  interest  in  the  church  to  the 
freeholder  for  a very  large  sum,  and  built  for 
themselves  a large  and  handsome  edifice  in 
Bayswater.  The  site  of  the  old  church,  together 
with  the  sites  of  Nos.  50  and  51,  Old  Broad- 
street,  are  now  being  advertised  for  letting  on 
building  leases. 

The  St.  George’s  (Gloucestershire) 
School  Board  have  received  the  following 
tenders  for  building  new  schools  at  Barton 
Hill  : — 


11.  A.  Forso  

J.  Giinblett  

Wilkins  & Sons  ..  . 

Kastabrook  k Sous  

W.  G.  Simmons  

G.  Humphrey  

W.  Veals  

J.  K.  Davis 

II.  J.  Rosaiter  

Saiac  & Son 

Lewis  & Edbrook 

W.  A.  Green  

J.  James 

W.  F.  W'alters  k Son  .. 


£3,590  0 0 

3,575  0 0 

3.668  0 0 

3,397  0 0 

3,367  0 0 

3,367  0 0 

3,303  0 0 

3,333  0 0 

3,321  0 0 

3,312  0 0 

3,289  0 0 

3,252  0 0 

3,180  0 0 

3,150  0 0 

The  tender  of  Messrs.  W.  E.  Walters  & Son 
was  accepted.  The  plans  of  the  school  have 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barnes,  of  Bristol. 

Lismore.  — The  new  R.C.  Church  of  St. 
Cartagh,  Lismore,  is  nearly  completed.  The 
church  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  town.  The  nave  and  transepts  have 
been  roofed  in,  and  the  tower  is  raised  some  20  ft. 
above  the  nave  roof.  It  is  expected  that  the 
portion  of  the  church  now  in  hand, — viz.,  the 
nave  and  transepts,  including  the  tower, — will 
be  available  for  divine  service  early  in  August, 
and  there  will  then  remain  only  the  apse,  side 
chapels,  and  vestry  to  be  completed.  The  style 
of  the  building  is  Romanesque,  of  a type  not 
uncommon  in  North  Italy.  The  design  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Doolin,  of  Dublin, 
architect,  and  the  works  are  being  carried  out 
under  his  superintendence.  Upwards  of  8, 0001. 
has  already  been  expended  upon  the  work. 

The  Employes  of  Messrs.  Palmer  & Co., 
plumbers,  of  1a,  Canal  - road,  King’s  - cross, 
held  their  annual  dinner  at  the  “ Prince 
George,”  Brighton,  on  Saturday  last.  Mr.  J. 
Bennett  proposed  the  health  of  “Mr.  Samuel 
Palmer  and  the  Firm.”  Mr.  Palmer  replied, 
returning  thanks,  with  a short  address  to  tl 
men,  and  complimented  them  upon  the  succes: 
of  the  year.  Various  speeches  were  made. 

Trade  Exhibition. — As  will  be  seen  in  our 
advertising  columns,  the  first  annual  Manu- 
facturers’ Mediaeval,  High  Art,  and  Ecclesias- 
tical Furniture  and  Decorative  Exhibition  is 
announced  to  be  held  in  Humphreys’s  Hall, 
Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  from  tho  25th  of 
August  to  the  8th  of  September  next.  As  a 
representative  trade  exhibition  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting  to  our  readers. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  at  The  Horse  and  Groom,  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  for  Mr.  Sewell.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  archi- 
tect, 27,  Great  George-street : — 

Axford  £879  0 0 

Goddeu  855  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  798  0 0 

Beal  (accepted)  798  0 0 

1‘etcterer's  Work, 


Warne  .... 

Davidson  

Heath  (accepted)  . 


67  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  shops  in  Maple-road,  and  six 
cottages  in  Yineleigh-road,  Penge,  for  Mr.  M.  Mathew. 
Mr.  R.  McKenzie,  architect,  New  Thornton  Heath  : — 

Jas.  Smith  & Sons,  South  Norwood  £4,080  0 0 

Geo.  Masters  & Sons,  Anerley 3,585  0 0 

Jas.  Hobbs,  Penge  (accepted) 2,900  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  roadway,  footpaths,  and  laying 
iu  pipe-sewers,  &c.  on  the  Honour  Oak  Park  Estate,’  for 
Mr.  E.  P.  Trenchard.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  The 
Wool  Exchange,  architect: — 

G.  Felton,  Kilburn  (accepted) £1,464  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Vicarage,  Forest  Hill, 
for  the  Rev.  Frank  Jones.  Messrs.  H.  D.  Appleton  k 
E.  W Mountford,  joint  architects  : — 

Howard  & Dorrell  £1,816  0 0 

Humphreys  1,700  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  1,465  0 0 

W.  Robinson,  Lower  Tooting' 1,370  0 0 

• Accepted, 


For  erection  of  Congregational  Chapel  at  Farnworth . 
near  Bolton.  Mr.  F.  Bnrtrnm  Payton,  architect,  Laiste. 
ridge-road.  Bradford.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 
Joseph  Monks,  Uuckuall  (accepted)  £2,470  0 0 

Neill  k Son.  Manchester  2,750  8 0 

John  Taylor,  Bolton  2,750  0 0 

Norris  & Sons,  Bolton 2,890  0 0 


For  erection  of  Unitarian  chapel,  Llandyssil.  Mr.  F.  B. 
Payton,  arehtiect,  Bradford  :— 

Watkin  Davies  (accepted)  Llandyssil. 

For  erection  of  ship  chandler’s  shop,  warehouse,  offices, 
&c.,  for  Messrs.  F.  & T.  Ross,  Hull.  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton, 
architect,  Bradford.  Quantities  by  the  architect 


Benjamiu  Mu9grave,  Hull 

George  Jackson  k Son,  Hull 

Joseph  Morrells,  Hull 

G.  \V.  Holmes,  Hull  

J.  W.  Garbutt,  Hull  

Fredk.  Blackburn,  Hull  

Executors  of  Thos.  Southern,  Hull. 

Thos.  Goates,  Hull  

Mark  Harper,  Hull 

Robt.  Hallberahuw  &Son,  Hull  ... 

H.  Grassby,  Hull 

F.  Bedby.  Hull  

John  Situpson,  Hull 

John  Drury  Hull  (accepted) 1,324 


£1,465  0 0 
1,781  0 0 
1,452  0 0 
1,438  0 0 
1,410  0 0 
1,384  15  0 
1,383  0 0 
1,366  0 O 
1,366  5 6 
1,352  0 0 
1,350  0 O 
1,335  0 0 
0 0 
7 0 


For  alterations  to  Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Milford, 
Derbyshire.  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton,  architect,  Bradford: — 


Wheeldon  Bros..  Belpe: 
A.  Uingley,  Dutlield  ... 
Thos.  Dyer,  Belper  (act 


spted) 


276  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a Primitive  Methodist  chapel,  Hollo- 
way, near  Cromford.  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton,  architect,  Brad- 
ford : — 

Joseph  Walker  & Sons,  Wirksworth...  £725  0 0 

Wheeldon  Bros.,  Belper  690  0 0 

L.  T.  Wildgoose,  Matlock  Bank 679  0 0 

Wm.  Askew,  Matlock  Bridge  (accepted)  640  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  Rochester  and  County  Club- 
House  at  Rochester,  Kent,  for  Mr.  C.  Arckoll.  Mr.  G 
Friend,  Maidstone,  architect. 

Curtis  & 8ou9  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringbam  ... 

Wills  

Denno  

Foster  & Dicksee 

Kirk  & Randall 

Cal  land  

Blake  

>'aylar 


Quantities  by  Messrs. 
£3,710  0 0 


0 0 
3,497  0 0 
3,325  0 0 
3,270  0 0 
3.240  0 0 
3,200  0 0 
2,993  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  tho  Rochester  and  County  Club,  the 
Castle  Gardens,  Rochester.  Mr.  Geo.  Friend,  'Maidstone, 
architect : — 

Pitman  & Fotheringham,  London  ...£3,718  0 0 

Wiles,  Dover 3,508  0 0 

W.  T.  Denne,  Walmer  3,497  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby  3,325  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall,  Woolwich  3,270  0 0 

Callund  & Son,  Rochester 3,240  0 0 

Blake,  Sevenoaks 3,200  0 0 

Naylor  & Son,  Rochester  2,993  0 0 


top  a , , 

stead,  for  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Gray.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  HemeB 
Hempstead,  architect : — 

Horn,  Hemel  Hempstead  £1,399  5 

Scar,  Hemel  Hempsteud  1,355  0 

Monk,  Hemel  Hempstead 1,350  0 

Fincher,  Tring  1,298  10 

Waterman.  Watford  1,298  0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershot  and 
London  (accepted)  1,290  0 


For  semi-detached  house  Rnd  cottage  at  Bury  Mill  End, 
'emel  Hempstead,  Herts,  for  Mr.  W.  E.  Bailey.  Mr.  W. 
‘ ^isher,  architect:  — 

Horne,  Hemel  Hempstead  £635  0 0 

Sear,  Hemel  Hempstead  626  10  0 

Kitchener,  Hemel  Hempstead 674  0 0 

Monk,  Hemel  Hempstead 648  0 0 

For  new  minister’s  house  for  the  Trustees  of  Boxmoor- 
Baptist  Chapel,  Hemel  Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Fisner,  architect : — 

Nash,  Berkhampstead  £750  0 0 

Sear,  Hemel  Hempstead  662  0 0 

For  supplying  and  laying  a 3-inch  cast-iron  water  main 
‘rom  Bromborough  to  Eastham  and  Childer  Thornton, 
together  with  the  necessary  meters,  valves,  hydrants,  and 
other  fittings.  Mr.  Charles  H.  Bcloe,  M.  Inst.tC.E.,  13, 
Harrington-street,  Liverpool,  engineer.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Geo.  Hall,  Liverpool  £1,611  0 0 

Laurence  Hardman,  Rock  Ferry 1,457  0 3 

Geo.  Day,  Liverpool  1,450  0 0 

Williams  & Co.,  Liverpool 1,374  19  3 

Fawkes  Bros.,  Birkdale 1,265  7 8 

R.  B.  Mackinnon,  Liverpool 1,172  9 11 

Jackson,  Neston  1,165  0 0 

E.  Taylor,  Hoylake 1,132  16  0 

William  Winnard,  Wigan  (accepted)  1,070  4 8 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  the  Honor  Oak-road,  for 

[r.  Courtney  Hallett.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  archi- 
tect, 157,  Wool  Exchange : — 

W.  Robinson,  Lower  Tooting 

(accepted)  £1,200  0 0 

For  painting,  distempering,  and  other  work  at  the- 
Poplar  and  Stepney  Sick  Asylum,  Devon ’s-road,  Bromley  - 
by-Bow,  for  the  Managers.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  15, 
Leadenliall-street,  architects : — 

Gibbin,  Bayswater  (accepted) £336  0 0 

For  painting  and  other  work  at  the  Chelsea  Infirmary, 
Yale-street,  Chelsea,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Chelsea.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  15,  Leadenhall-street, 
architects : — 

Derby,  Limehouse  (accepted) £157  0 0 

For  erection  of  shop  on  forecourt,  and  stables,  stores, 
&c.,  in  rear  of  premises.  Burnt  Ash-lane,  Lee,  for  Mr, 
W.  Brown: — 

Kennard  Bros,  (accepted)  £1,260  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  an  iron  roof,  Spitalfields  Market. 
Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove,  surveyor: — 

Croggon  & C» £4,300  0 0 ! 

Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co 3,750  0 0 

TheTees  Side  Iron  and  Engine  Works 

" 3.IK8J  13 

0 


Company  

....  3,ft68  13 

Thomas  Potter  A Sons  

. . 2 980 

0 

Newton,  Chambers,  & Co 

. . 2,951 

0 

The  Buttorlcy  Company 

2,833 

0 

The  Horsely  Company 

....  2,800 

0 

II . Young  &.  Co.  

....  2,756 

0 

William  Wbitford  & Co 

....  2,751 

0 

William  Jones  

....  2.734 

0 

Matthew  T.  Shaw  & Co 

....  2.575 

0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes,  & Co 

....  2,520 

0 

Goddard  & Massey  

....  2,488  10 

Cha9.  Williams  & Co. 


2.425  0 0! 


For  new  12-in.  pipe  sewer,  manholes,  gullies,  and  air- 
shafts,  in  Sewell-road,  York-read,  Battersea,  for  Mr. 
James  Churchyard.  Mr.  Henry  John  Hansom,  surveyor  : — 

R.  & G.  Neal £273  0 0 

Richens  & Mount 273  0 0 

J.  King  268  10  0 

Accepted  for  Cloverley  Lodge,  Llandudno.  B.  Nelson, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

W.  Gradwell,  Abel  Roberts,  and  Prit- 
chard & Hughes  (total)  . . £872  0 0 

For  diversion  of  parish  road,  Llanddoget  Kstato, 
Llanrwst.  Mr.  1).  Nelson,  surveyor,  Llandudno:  — 

W.  Griffiths,  Llanrnst  £730  0 0 

K.  Jones,  Bettvs-y-Coed  645  0 0 

J.  B.  Jones,  Llanrivst  610  0 0 

K.  Brooks,  Llandudno  (accepted)  470  0 0 

For  stables  and  cottages,  Church-street,  Croydon,  for 
Mr.  John  Thrift.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  architect,  Croydon  : — 


Waller 

Loe  & Son  

Hyde 

Maiden  & Harper 

Btagg  

T.ainboume 

White  

1-pce  

Smith  A Bulled  (accepted)  . 
Bullock  (too  late)... 


1,174  0 0 
1,125  0 0 
1,095  O 0 
1,091  0 0 
1,033  0 0 
1,028  0 0 
1,000  0 0 
995  0 0 
915  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  Upper  Marden, 
for  Admiral  Sir  Geoffrey  T.  P.  Hornby,  K.C.B.  Mr. 
James  Newman,  architect,  Sandown 

W.  Irish  £387  12  0 

G.  Stallard 375  0 0 

G.  Blackmore  (accepted)  352  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  a manager's  cottage  for  the 
Shanklin  Gas  Company  [Limited).  Mr.  James  Newman, 
architect.  Saudown 

W.  Newman  £445  0 0 

C.  H.  Young 441  0 0 

G.  Hayles  410  0 0 

A.  Newubam 399  0 o 

J.  White 399  10  0 

K . Cooper  (accepted)  350  0 0 

W.Toomor 337  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  High-street, 
South  Norwood.  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  architect  — 

Smith  A Son  £333  0 0 

Wyatt  307  0 0 

Bryan  292  0 0 

Bowyer  283  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  the  Crown  Hotel  and 
stables,  Ringwood,  for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  & Co. 
Messrs.  Kemp -Welch  & Pinder,  architects,  Bourne- 
mouth : — 

A.  H.  Stroud,  Bournemouth  £826  0 0 

W.  Stanley,  Bournemouth  819  0 0 

A.  Head.  Ringwood 793  0 0 

Tuck  A Carley,  Ringwood 748  0 0 

W.  K.  Alexander  (accepted)  740  0 0 

For  building  one  entire  block  of  the  proposed  new 
additional  houses  at  the  Royal  National  Hospital  for  Con. 
sumption.  Veotnor.  Mr.  Hellyer,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster 

J.  Jolliffe,  Bonchurch £5,845  0 0 

J.  Hayden,  Sandown  6,200  0 0 

J.  Meader,  Rvde  5,200  0 0 

J.  Ball,  Cowes  4,830  14  0 

J.  Burton,  Ryde  4,641  0 0 

Ingram  A Son,  Yentnor 4,500  0 0 

For  sewering,  metalling,  kerbing,  and  paving,  roads  on 
Lords  Land  Estate,  Colchester,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Colchester : — 

I).  Knight,  London  £1,286  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  1,220  0 0 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  1,193  0 0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  1,187  0 0 

Everett  A Sons,  Colchester  1,150  0 ft 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester  (accepted)  1,137  0 0 

For  sewering,  metalling,  kerbing,  and  paring  Stanwell- 
road.  for  the  Corporation  of  Colchester  .— 

D Knight,  London £395  0 0 

A.  Chambers,  Colcheste.-  376  ft  ft 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  ...  370  0 0 

J.  Ward,  Colchester  363  0 0 

Everett  A Sods,  Colchester  355  0 0 

G,  Dobson,  Colchester 354  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester  (accepted)  338  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Town  Hall,  for  the  Sandown 
Local  Board.  Mr.  James  Newman,  C.E.,  Town 
Surveyor : — 

W.  Attrill  £98  10  0 

J.  Reed 89  10  0 

For  lime  store,  and  other  works,  for  the  Sandown  Gas 
nnd  Coke  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  James  Newman,  C.E., 
Sandown  : — 

J Hayden  £110  0 0 

W.  Jolliffe 90  0 0 

F.  Colenntt  75  0 ft 

A.  Young  (accepted) 65  0 0 

For  building  boys'  schools,  and  additions  to  infants' 
class-room,  for  the  St.  Nicholas  School  Committee,  King's 
Lynn.  Messrs.  W.  Adams  A Son,  architects  : — 

J . Chilvers,  Snettisham  £740  0 0 

W.  H.  Browo,  King's  Lynn 730  0 0 

Bardell  Bros 71ft  0 0 

J.  Leach  . 679  0 0 

Foreman  A Jarvis  651  0 0 

P.  H . Dawes  (accepted)  699  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

O.  & F.  D.  (let  us  know  when).— J.  J.  X*  (declined  with  thanks). — 
H.  C.— G.  F.-J.  C.— R.  B.  & Son.— J.  C.-H.  F.  F.— Zeno.— 
M.  L.  C.— 9.  P.-R.  R.  B.— VV.  A.  F.— R.  R. — R.  Me  K.— S.  F.  C.— 
J.  G.  A — C.  'VV.— H.  VV.  B.— C.  S.  J.— U.  J.  H.— K.  Bros.—  it.  I.  N. — 
C.  VV.  II.— A.  A Son.— E.  W\— H.  & R.— C.  * F.—R.— Country  Archi- 
-R.  C.—G.  W.  L.— M.  A R.— C.  H.  C.— D.  J.  B.— J.  R.— H.  H.— 
B.  F.— E.  F.  A — J.  B. — J.  T.  B. — G.  A.  (it  would  not  apply  at 
Stmderland). — T.  B.  & Co.  (next  week). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
ccept  in  cases  of  business. 

Ail  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publtca- 

W'e  are  compeUed  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Noth. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

INDEX  aud  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIY.  (January 

June,  18S3)  are  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  preseht 
Number. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  pen 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  (id.  each  ; also 
READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Number 
price  2s.  each. 

THE  FORTV-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound)  will  be 
ready  on  the  ISth  inst.  price  12s.  6d. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
hound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  ■will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  EUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  ml»»ut  llfty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6cL 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adve 
tisements  on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  lie  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 
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PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECE88ARY. 
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remitted  by  Cash  lu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
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DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

8tUt  TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  IlminBter. 
Somerset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland -place,  W.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Kilns  by  8taplb  & 
Hanit,  Stoke,  Hminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODAItT  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,  warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-Bt.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


aflOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

0 ® \J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 
Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Saturday,  July  21,  1883. 
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The  New  Indian  Room 
at  South  Kensington. 

N no  respect  do  we  owe 
more  to  the  authorities 
of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  than  for  the 
large  and  comprehen- 
sive illustration  of 
Indian  art,  which  for 
some  years  past  has 
been  gradually  got  to- 
gether. The  galleries 
on  the  west  side  of 
Exhibition  - road  have 
long  contained  a splen- 
did collection  of  Indian 
fabrics,  and  of  examples 
or  casts  of  ancient 
Buddhist  and  Hindu 
architectural  detail ; 
and  we  have  now  in  the 
main  building  another 
long  gallery  filled  with 
fabrics,  and  a large  ar- 
chitectural court,  sur- 
rounded with  examples 
and  reproductions  of 
more  modern  architec- 
tural work,  and  occupied 
in  the  centre  by  cases  containing  a large 
collection  of  metal  work. 

The  beauty  and  elaboration  of  the  archi- 
tectural work  here  displayed  is  astonishing  in 
more  than  one  sense.  It  is  difficult,  living 
as  we  do  in  a country  where  the  decorative 
treatment  of  ordinary  street  architecture  is  so 
limited,  and  is  restricted  so  much  by  economic 
considerations,  to  understand  how  it  can  be  pos- 
sible to  lavish  such  an  amount  of  beautiful  aud 
elaborate  work  upon  shop-fronts  of  but  small 
dimensions,  except  on  the  supposition  that  in 
India  economic  considerations  in  art  have 
for  centuries  been  in  abeyance,  and  ornament 
is  lavished  from  pure  love  of  it,  and  almost 
constitutional  incapacity  to  do  without  it;  and 
that  every  workman  must  be  an  “art- workman.” 
The  largest  example  in  the  new  court,  which 
occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  one  end  of  the 
room,  consists  of  the  fronts  of  two  small  three- 
storied shop  buildings  of  the  seventeenthcentury, 
brought  bodily  over  from  Ahmedabad,  and  set 
up  here  for  the  admiration  and  despair  of 
English  architects  who  may  be  called  on  to 
design  shops.  With  the  exception  of  the 
ground-story,  which  is  plain  and  in  a “ post- 
and-pan”  timber  and  plaster  construction, 
these  fronts  are  literally  almost  encrusted  with 
carved  and  coloured  ornament  of  the  most 
delicate  description.  The  two  upper  stories 
display  open  arcaded  galleries  or  balconies 
running  across  the  whole  width  of  the  two 
fronts ; the  main  wall,  of  plainer  work,  showing 
in  the  rear  as  the  background  to  the  whole. 


The  lower  balcony  is  bracketed  out  on 
brackets  of  serpentine  outline  with  short 
cross-heads  at  the  top,  on  which  the  lintel 
rests,  which  runs  right  across  and  carries  the 
balcony  railing,  and  the  story-posts  for  the 
upper  balcony.  About  the  brackets  carved  and 
coloured  flowers  twine  in  profusion  ; the  cross- 
heads and  every  inch  of  the  lintel  are  covered 
with  carving,  and  the  panels  in  the  balcony 
railing  are  entirely  filled  with  equally  delicate 
but  rather  more  conventionalised  floral  designs. 
The  treatment  of  the  doors  and  other  details 
in  the  main  walls  is  well  calculated  to  throw 
out  and  emphasise  the  delicacy  of  the  balcony  - 
work  which  overhangs  and  forms  a partial 
screen  before  them.  The  doors  are  treated  in  a 
very  solid  style,  and  with  that  ornamental 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  iron  boltheads 
which  seem  to  have  been  a tradition  in  Indian 
architectural  art  from  a very  early  period. 
After  one’s  first  astonishment  at  the  richness  of 
the  whole  design,  of  course  there  may  be  certain 
elements  in  it  which  suggest  criticism.  The 
constructional  effect  is  to  a certain  extent 
weakened  by  the  over-elaboration  of  ornament 
on  the  portions  bearing  the  main  stress ; and 
the  colour  must  have  been  gaudy  when  fresh. 
Blue  and  yellow  have  largely  predominated  in 
it,  and  in  the  present  state  of  partial  decay  of 
the  colour  it  looks  better,  at  least  to  Western 
eyes,  than  it  probably  did  when  new.  With 
these  allowances,  it  is  nevertheless  an  extra- 
ordinary specimen  of  decorative  street  archi- 
tecture. 

A balcony  of  carved  deodar  wood  (eighteenth 
century),  and  a reproduction  of  a carved  wooden 
shop-front  from  Cawnpore  (date  not  stated), 
form  the  two  examples  next  in  importance  in 
point  of  size.  The  first-named,  which  is  colour- 
less, forms  an  instructive  example  of  great 
richness  of  effect  obtained  by  work  which  is  not 
really  very  costly  or  difficult  of  execution,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  pierced  panels  of  various 
design.  The  Cawnpore  shop  is  much  richer, 
and  is  covered  with  carving,  floral  work,  and 
diaper  work,  with  small  figures  in  the  inter- 
spaces between  the  balcony  panels.  Here,  as  in 
much  other  Oriental  work,  the  contrast  between 
the  faculties  of  Eastern  artists  in  decorative 
work  and  in  figure-work  is  strongly  brought  out. 
One  is  tempted  to  make  a free  application  of 
the  couplet  in  Heber’s  once  popular  hymn, — 
“Fere  every  prospect  pleases. 

And  only  man  is  vile,” 

and  to  imagine  that  there  must  be  some  moral 
explanation  (as,  indeed,  Buskin  long  ago  sug- 
gested) of  the  curious  fact  that  people  capable 
of  producing  the  most  exquisite  decorative 
carving  should  be  unable  to  produce  any  better 
treatment  of  the  human  figure  in  art  than  these 
weak  travesties,  and  should  apparently  be  con- 
tent with  such  a representation  of  it.  The  feeling 
of  the  dignity  of  humanity  must  surely  be  low 
among  such  a people.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 


thoughtful  men  among  the  Europeanised 
Indians  of  tho  present  day  as  to  the  reasons 
for  this  curious  inequality  in  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  their  country. 

A reproduction  of  a circular  wooden  balcony 
from  a temple  at  Ahmedabad  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  designs  in  the  court,  and  is  interesting 
from  the  very  classical  style  of  some  of  the 
foliage  ornament.  In  this  respect  a still  more 
interesting  piece  of  work  is  the  reproduction  of 
a stone  screen,  forming  part  of  a Moslem  tomb 
at  Gwalior.  Here  we  seem  to  be  looking  at 
Greek  work  carried  out  on  a basis  of  Indian 
detail.  Bound  the  panels  of  the  screen  runs 
an  enrichment  of  most  cleanly  and  symmetri- 
cally executed  small  scroll  - work,  somewhat 
like  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament,  branching 
from  a central  scroll  or  stem,  but  the  leaflets 
of  tho  ornament  are  turned  back  with  a little 
scroll  at  the  extremity  in  a manner  distinctly 
Arabic  in  taste.  The  panels  are  carved  with 
branches  of  leaves  and  flowers,  realistic  in 
detail,  but  arranged  symmetrically  on  either 
side  of  a centre,  with  exactly  that  kind  of 
mingling  of  realism  with  conventional  arrange- 
ment which  is  seen  in  some  of  the  rather  more 
free  examples  of  Greek  detail  found  at  Priene, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  one  com- 
pletely Oriental  feature  in  the  work  is  tho 
piquant  manner  in  which  the  solid  slabs  on 
which  this  ornament  is  carved  are  hung,  as  it 
were,  in  the  centre  of  the  panel  space,  con- 
nected with  the  margin  only  by  very  light 
open  tracery  work,  forming  a perforated  light 
all  round  them.  The  light  airy  effect  given  to 
the  whole  by  this  peculiar  disposition  of  parts 
is  remarkable,  though  the  appearance,  it  must 
be  owned,  is  a little  fragile. 

A pointed  arch  over  the  doorway  to  the  court 
is  filled  in  with  a reproduction  of  that  exquisite 
piece  of  Saracenic  window  tracery  consisting  of 
the  adaptation  of  tree  forms  intertwining, — 
“With  wanton  heed  and  giddy  cunning,” — 

in  a perfect  maze  of  lines,  which  has  been 
illustrated  and  enthusiastically  praised  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  his  “History  of  Indian 
Architecture.”  It  is  an  exquisite  piece 

of  work,  just  a little  marred,  however,  by 
the  too  realistic  treatment  of  the  stems  from 
which  all  these  branches  spring.  Another 
interesting  aud  very  characteristic  example  of 
Indian  architectural  detail  (pure  Hindu  in  this 
case),  is  the  porch  of  carved  serpentine,  with 
twelve  - sided  columns  and  brackets  in  the 
reversed  curve  or  sinuous  form  peculiar  to 
Indian  architecture.  This  is  a completely 
wooden  style  cut  out  in  stone ; and  the  texture 
and  marking  of  the  stone,  joined  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  style  of  treattnent,  makes  it  look 
very  like  wood  at  a little  distance.  Near  this 
we  have  some  modern  work  in  the  shape  of  an 
arch  and  spandrel  of  glazed  blue  and  white  tiles 
from  Mooltan,  which  seems  to  show  that  Indian 
design  has  not  lost  its  cunning  yet:  the  inlaid 
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floral  subjects  in  the  panels  are  of  beautiful 
design  and  effect.  Of  similar  work  is  a tomb 
at  Mooltan,-  of  which  a modern  reproduction 
stands  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  This  consists 
of  a rectangular  base  about  twice  as  long  as  its 
width,  on  which  is  a coffin-like  addition  of  the 
section  of  a pointed  arch,  the  whole  entirely 
covered  with  blue  and  white  tiles,  in  the  decora- 
tive designs  of  which  there  is  a curious  mixture  of 
Classic  and  Oriental  forms.  The  ceiling  and  other 
details  are  from  a wooden  pagoda  at  Cochin, 
demolished  in  1876 ; the  ceiling  is  deeply  sculp- 
tured in  squares  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
the  beams,  and  in  one  of  the  pieces  of  pedimental 
decoration  a study  may  be  found  of  the  sculp- 
tural treatment  of  elephants,  especially  in 
the  conventionalised  form  given  to  their  hoofs. 

There  are  a number  of  carved  doors  in  the 
collection,  of  considerable  variety  of  style,  but 
all  more  or  less  beautiful  or  picturesque.  In 
most  of  these  it  may  be  observed  that  the  iron 
fastenings  are  treated  so  as  to  be  decorative 
either  iu  finish  or  in  their  position  in  the  design. 
This  is  singularly  and  very  effectively  done  in 
a teak  doorway  from  Surat  (no  date  given, — it 
looks  rather  modern),  in  which  the  bars  are 
divided  into  round  and  square  segments,  each 
square  having  a circular  flower  carved  on  the 
face  of  it,  of  which  the  iron  bolt-head  forms 
the  centre.  These  bolt-heads  are  perfectly 
plain,  but  by  their  position  they  are  made  to 
form  an  important  feature  in  the  design.  The 
little  spandrels  in  the  angles  adjoining  these 
flowers  or  paterae  are  treated  exactly  like  the 
“ eyes  ” in  Gothic  tracery,  while  on  the  archi- 
trave of  the  door  is  seen  a corrupted  form  of 
the  Classic  bead-and-reel  ornament.  Some  of 
the  doors  show  the  effective  treatment  of  rather 
simple  types  of  design  ; bar  tracery,  arranged 
in  fanciful  forms,  half  symmetrical  and  half 
random,  or  apparently  so ; others,  such  as  the 
Shishem  wood  door  for  Iloshiapur,  are  rich  to  a 
degree  ; this  last-named  example  has  every  bar 
carved  with  repetition  ornament,  and  a large 
circular  flower  in  each  of  the  small  square 
panels,  each  flower  perfectly  distinct  in  design. 
This  variety  in  unity  is  one  of  the  great  beauties 
of  Indian  ornamental  design,  and  one  from 
which  we  might  take  more  lessons  than  we  do. 
Where  an  Indian  art-workman  has  a number  of 
repeated  spaces  to  carve,  as  in  the  panels  of 
this  door,  he  never  seems  to  think  of  making 
them  all  alike.  The  same  variety  is  exhibited 
in  an  entirely  modern  door  (dated  1881),  carved 
in  Deodar  wood  by  Fasl-Diri,  of  Shahpur.  This 
is  a beautiful  door  completely  covered  with 
ornament  of  Arabic  type,  in  very  low  relief,  and 
perhaps  just  a trifle  wanting  in  sharpness,  but 
showing  great  artistic  feeling;  and  in  this  case  the 
panels  are  filled  wdth  very  elaborate  fretwork  in 
geometrical  designs,  all  of  them  differing. 

The  metal  work  is  a very  good  collection,  but 
does  not  in  the  main  illustrate  anything  out  of 
the  way  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  Indian 
metal  work,  with  which  most  of  us  are  now 
tolerably  familiar.  If  the  case  of  engraved  brass 
from  Benares  is,  as  it  appears  to  be,  modern,  it 
shows  a great  deal  of  feeling  for  brilliant  surface 
treatment  of  the  metal,  but  not  so  much  per- 
ception of  the  effect  of  distribution  of  orna- 
ment, nor  of  beauty  and  character  in  form  and 
outline,  as  in  some  of  the  older  metal  work. 
It  is,  however,  the  architectural  element  which 
constitutes  the  real  interest  of  the  New  Indian 
Court,  and  every  architectural  designer  and  art- 
workman  who  has  not  been  to  India  should 
examine  this  work,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
prove  interesting  and  suggestive. 


STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

The  drawings  which  have  obtained  prizes  in 
the  national  schools  of  design  are  this  year 
exhibited  in  the  fine  range  of  rooms  on  the 
upper  floors  at  South  Kensington,  above  the 
new  Indian  Gallery,  and  which  are  to  form  part 
of  the  library  department  eventually.  The 
gradual  development  of  the  South  Kensington 
buildings  towards  a complete  whole,  we  may 
remark,  is  gratifying  to  observe,  and  while  this 
progress  argues  the  continued  and  increasing 
vitality  of  the  institution,  it  also  illustrates  the 
wisdom  of  planning  a building  of  this  kind  on  a 
scale  far  beyond  its  immediate  requirements, 
and  leaving  plenty  of  margin  for  extension 
within  the  lines  of  a complete  plan.  At  the 
same  time,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  some  of 
the  more  recent  portions,  internally  at  all  events, 
are  not  carried  out  with  anything  like  the  taste 


and  effectiveness  which  has  been  shown  in  some 
previously  executed  portions  of  the  building. 
Economy,  enforced  rather  than  desired,  may 
have  something  to  do  with  this  ; but  we  must 
confess  that  the  new  staircase,  and  the  new 
rooms  in  which  these  students’  drawings  are 
disposed,  are  very  common-place  in  effect  and 
in  architectural  and  ornamental  detail ; and 
this  common-place  character  seems  even  more 
marked,  in  the  new  room  of  Indian  architectural 
exhibits  (about  which  some  special  comment 
will  be  found  elsewhere)  in  contrast  with  the 
beauty  and  true  taste  and  picturesque  character 
of  the  Indian  details  contained  in  it.  And  when 
we  look  at  the  students’  drawings,  collected  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom  into  the  central 
establishment,  we  could  have  wished  that  their 
place  of  reception  had  been  a better  exemplifica- 
tion of  one  art,  Architecture,  in  which  the  students 
are  encouraged  to  exercise  their  talents. 

The  students’  designs  are  this  year  arranged 
with  the  gold  medal  ones  all  placed  together, 
so  that  one  can  find  them  at  once  and  compare 
them.  The  medal  for  the  crayon  study  from 
life  is  rightly  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Birkbeck, 
whose  figure  of  a man  leaning  with  his  back 
against  a post,  legs  crossed,  and  head  thrown 
back  so  as  to  foreshorten  the  features,  is  a very 
admirable  life-study.  There  are  other  drawings 
of  the  same  model  in  the  same  position,  and 
these,  as  well  as  a few  other  life-studies  to  be 
seen,  indicate  that  some  of  the  schools  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  procure  rather  better 
models  than  previously.  In  regard  to  one  or 
two  other  students’  exhibitions  we  have  com- 
mented on  the  exceedingly  “ bad  form  ” of  the 
models  for  life  study,  the  copying  of  which 
certainly  could  not  afford  the  students  any 
assistance  in  learning  the  higher  qualities  of 
the  human  figure  as  a medium  of  artistic  ex- 
pression. This  year  there  is  an  improvement 
in  that  respect,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the 
limited  number  of  life  studies  exhibited,  for 
there  seems  to  be  some  reticence  in  regard  to 
the  life  this  year  as  compared  with  former 
years,  and  the  examples  are  few  in  number,  but 
mostly  good.  The  gold  medal  for  drawing  from 
casts  goes  to  Mr.  A.  C.  C.  Jahn  for  a drawing 
which  stinkes  us  as  weak  and  faulty  in  propor- 
tion of  parts.  The  study  from  the  Laocobn, 
by  Mr.  Thiede,  to  which  an  “ extra  medal  ” 
was  awarded,  is  superior  in  style  and  cha- 
racter, though  less  highly  finished.  This 
award  confirms  us  in  what  we  have  often  felt, 
that  too  much  stress  is  laid  in  the  Government 
Schools  of  Art  on  mere  high  finish,  too  little 
on  the  essential  qualities  of  force  and  character 
in  the  drawing.  Nor  can  we  altogether  under- 
stand the  awards  of  gold  medals  in  other 
classes.  One  at  least  of  the  silver  medal  works 
in  still  life,  that  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Schi-dder,  is 
superior  in  brilliancy  and  effect  to  either  of  the 
gold  medal  examples ; and  the  gold  medal  for 
still  life  in  water-colours  is  given  to  a work 
which  is  well  executed  but  shows  an  exceed- 
ingly  bad  eye  for  colour  in  the  combination 
of  objects,  a blue  jar  and  a green  curtain 
forming  the  salient  objects  of  the  group.  The 
gold  medal  for  flowers,  &c.,  goes  to  Miss  E. 
L.  Yarley  for  a very  good  painting,  in  which 
pomegranates  form  the  principal  subject, 
though  here  again  Miss  Lilian  Abraham’s 
drawing  of  currant-bushes,  to  which  a silver 
medal  has  been  given,  strikes  us  as  more 
forcible  and  more  really  artistic  in  cha- 
racter. The  general  tendency  of  the 
awards,  as  we  have  noticed  in  other 
years,  seems  to  be  to  put  a premium  on 
dull  dead  accuracy  rather  than  on  vivid  and 
forcible  representation,  and  not  unfrequently  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  really  artistic  character  of 
the  designs  rises  as  we  go  lower  in  the  grades 
of  “ medalling.”  It  might  be  fairly  maintained 
that  Miss  Woodall’s  still-life  drawing,  to  which 
the  bronze  medal  is  awarded,  is  the  best  of  its 
type  ; it  is  certainly  the  one  which  most  people 
would  prefer  to  hang  up  for  pictorial  effect. 
In  the  studies  of  “ historic  styles  of  ornament,” 
mostly  paintings  of  bits  of  antique  metal  work, 
the  prize  seems  to  have  been  given  to  one  of 
the  poorest  and  tamest  in  execution  of  the 
various  sheets  of  small  drawings.  The  same 
again  in  the  sculpture  ; the  only  piece  of  sculp- 
ture there  that  one  would  like  to  possess  for 
its  own  intrinsic  point  and  interest  is  Miss  E. 
Fawcett's  figure  of  a boy  carrying  a picture  on 
his  shoulder,  to  which  the  bronze  medal  has  been 
awarded ; this  is  not  merely  a correct  model, 
it  is  a figure  that  is  graceful  and  suggestive, 
while  the  gold  and  silver  medals  are  given  to 
Messrs.  E.  Crompton  and  R.  Rhodes  respec- 


tively, for  angular  and  prosaic  life  studies  which 
are  of  no  possible  value  or  interest  Bave  as 
studies  of  the  figure.  In  the  department  of 
ornamental  design  Mr.  W.  H.  Woodall  gets  a 
gold  medal  for  a really  good  tile  design  (of 
Renaissance  leanings),  and  Mr.  T.  Linnell  for 
some  wall-paper  designs,  the  best  of  which  is 
very  good.  The  gold  medal  designs  for  bronze 
panels,  bits  of  bas-relief  ornamented  in  pilaster- 
shape,  of  Renaissance  school,  are  very  poor. 

Among  the  numerous  designs  exhibited  we 
noticed  a3  very  good  a design  for  silk-hangings 
(bronze  medal)  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Rigby;  a panel  in 
mosaic  (so-called, — it  Bhould  leather  be  styled 
inlay)  in  the  Florentine  style,  by  Miss  Alice  von 
Berg  (bronze  medal)  ; some  semi  - circular 
wrought  - iron  grilles,  a little  too  naturalistic, 
but  clever;  and  sundry  lace  designs  from 
Nottingham,  of  which  the  best  were  a “rose- 
point”  collar  and  cuffs  by  Mr.  C.  Bircumshaw, 
and  a lace  curtain  by  Miss  Mary  Goodyer,  both 
recipients  of  bi-onze  medals.  A somewhat  out- 
of-the-way  effort  is  made  by  Mr.  Hai-ry  Bayton, 
of  Coventry,  in  the  shape  of  a set  of  designs  for 
the  ornamental  chasing  of  the  backs  of  watches ; 
some  of  them  vei’y  pretty. 

As  in  former  years,  it  is*(impossible  to  look 
over  the  collection  without  a feeling  that  the 
“national  schools  of  design ’’[can  scarcely  be 
said  to  teach  design,  and  that  originality  of 
conception  and  feeling  seem  to  be  the  qualities 
least  appreciated  by  the  examiners.  In  regard 
to  our  special  subject,  Architecture,  we  may 
observe  that,  as  in  former  years,  the  drawings 
and  designs  are  of  a very  mediocre  description, 
and  scarcely  such  as  to  call  for  any  comment. 


“RETROSPECTIONS:  SOCIAL  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL.”  * 

Under'  a happily-chosen  title  the  author  of 
the  above  work  is  bringing  together  the  remi- 
niscences of  a long  life,  and  a i*ecord  of  the 
antiquarian  labours  and  experiences  of  half  a 
centuxy.  We  gather  from  its  pages  that  the 
writer  was  born  in  the  Manor-house  at  Land- 
guard,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  that  his  family 
on  both  sides  were  freeholders  from  the  days  of 
Charles  I.  or  earlier.  The  boy  inherited  from 
his  father  an  ear  for  and  a love  of  music,  and  in 
this  delightful  art  he  early  became  a proficient. 
He  shared,  moreover,  with  all  his  family  a 
strong  bent  towards  the  drama  ; his  father  was 
the  intimate  of  authors  and  actors  of  renown, 
and  supplied  Morton,  the  writer  of  the  once 
popular  comedy,  “ Speed  the  Plough,”  with  the 
incidents  of  the  play ; bis  brother,  Major  Smith, 
was  an  amateur  actor  of  more  than  average 
ability  and  success ; and  he  himself  possesses 
considerable  histrionic  power. 

Bi-ought  up  in  the  country,  he  was  fond  of 
wandei'ing  about  alone ; and  while  very  young 
became  an  ardent  brother  of  the  angle.  Although 
much  interested  in  country  sights  and  country 
life,  and  specially  fond  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
he  “ cared  nothing  for  horses,”  but  would  hide 
behind  the  great  lime-trees  to  escape  a ride  with 
his  father, — a trait  which  is,  we  imagine,  unique 
in  the  history  of  English  boyhood.  After  passing 
some  time  at  a ladies’  school,  he  was  put  under 
the  teaching  of  Mr.  Crouche,  of  Swathling,  and 
here  increased  opportunities  for  indulging  in 
his  favourite  divex-sion  of  fishing  in  the  famous 
Hampshire  trout- streams,  reconciled  him  to  the 
loss  of  home  and  friends.  His  musical  skill  was 
soon  recognised  and  rewarded  by  his  election  as 
first  treble  in  the  church  choir.  The  incumbent 
(the  Rev.  Frederick  Beadon)  was  a remarkable 
man, — born  in  1777,  he  died  in  1879,  and  thus 
attained  the  ripe  age  of  102  years.  And  moi’e 
remarkable  still,  he  continued  to  perform  divine 
service  until  his  ninety-sixth  year.  Mr.  Crouche’s 
school  was  removed  to  St.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester, and  thither  our  author  accordingly 
went ; but  his  stay  was  short,  for  the  receipt 
of  an  unlooked  - for  fortune  brought  Mr. 
Crouche’s  scholastic  course  to  an  abrupt  close. 
Mr.  Withes,  of  Lymington,  completed  the 
boy’s  education,  and  was  apparently  the  first  to 
discover  his  talent  for  dramatic  recitation  and 
expressive  reading.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
our  author  first  tasted  the  joys  of  the  theatre, 
and  witnessed  a performance  of  Planche’s 
earliest  extravaganza,  “ Amoroso.”  The  taste 
thus  initiated  clung  to  him  through  life ; and 
it  is  evident  from  these  memoirs  that  the  drama 
has  seldom  had  a more  passionate,  faithful,  or 
discriminating  admirer  than  Charles  Roach 
Smith,  the  well-known  antiquary. 

* “Retrospections,  Social  and  Archeological.”  By 
Charles  Roacn  Smith,  F.S.A.  Published  by  subscription. 
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j We  hear  but  little  of  his  part  in  boyish 
! games;  but  we  find  him  spending  his  spare 
hours  with  Shakspeare  and  the  English 
(dramatists,  and  endeavouring  to  organise  a 
youthful  company  to  perform  “ Julius  Caesar,” 
or  the  more  impracticable  “ Cato  ” of  Addison. 
IWhen  it  became  desirable  to  close  his  school 
life  the  boy  was  placed  with  a solicitor  at 
iNewport.  How  many  men,  since  distinguished 
as  artists,  authors,  actors,  have  begun  life  in 
solicitors’  offices  and  have  rebelled  against  the 
(drudgery  of  the  law  ? Young  Smith  was  re- 
moved from  Newport,  and  only  just  escaped  a 
(commission  in  the  Royal  Marines,  which  would 
ihave  been  worse  than  the  practice  of  the  law, 
inasmuch  as  ic  would  have  left  him  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  theatrical  recreations.  In  due  time 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a chemist  at  Chichester, 
and  appears  to  have  had,  on  the  whole,  a 
ifairly  good  time.  There  was  no  fishing,  it  is 
(true,  but  chance  threw  in  his  way  Pinkerton’s 
ibook  on  “ Coins  and  Medals,”  and  this  chance 
[determined  his  career.  Henceforth  his  line 
,was  marked  out  for  him  : he  was  to  be  a 
(numismatist  and  an  antiquary.  He  read  and 
re-read  Gibbon’s  “ Decline  and  Fall,”  and 
Roman  history  and  Roman  antiquities  became 
Iwith  him  a passion.  For  the  development  of 
this  bent,  and  for  the  many  acquaintances  made 
and  friendships  formed  in  consequence,  the 
reader  must  consult  the  record  for  himself. 
(Unfortunately,  dates  are  but  sparingly  supplied 
throughout,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  in  what 
year  he  visited  London  for  the  first  time.  As 
one  might  have  guessed,  he  “went  to  the 
theatre  every  evening,”  seeing  Edmund  Kean  in 
Richard  III.  and  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and 
Kemble  in  comedy,  and,  to  his  inexpressible 
wonder  and  delight,  the  elder  Mathews.  When, 
on  one  occasion,  the  latter  was  assailed  by 
hisses  while  singing  ope  of  his  songs,  our  author 
(Stood  boldly  up  in  the  pit  and  clapped.  He  was 
rewarded  for  his  courage  by  a complimentary 
reference  in  some  impromptu  lines  which 
Mathews  introduced  into  the  concluding  verse 
of  the  song  when  silence  was  at  last  obtained 
and  he  was  allowed  to  proceed, 
i Through  the  interest  of  a friend  he  was  (date 
not  given)  employed  in  the  firm  of  Wilson, 
Ashmore,  & Co.,  of  Snow-hill,  with  “ bad  pay 
;ind  the  work  of  a horse,”  hours  from  six  a.m. 
(which  meant  rising  at  five)  until  eight  p.m., 
(with  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  hour  for 
oreakfast.  Think  of  that,  ye  young  gentlemen 
)f  H.M.  Circumlocution  Office ! Again  he 
'nanaged  to  see  the  best  actors  of  the  day,  and 
phonght  of  adopting  the  stage  as  a profession. 
Se  was,  however,  baulked  of  his  intention,  and 
-ook  the  (perhaps)  more  prudent  course  of 
opening  a business  of  his  own  in  Lothbury,  at 
die  corner  of  Founders’ -court,  at  the  back  of 
;he  Bank,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  City 
whose  history  and  antiquities  he  was  hereafter 
to  elucidate. 

i The  narrative  is  a little  difficult  to  follow,  as 
it  is  not  arranged  upon  any  chronological  plan. 
After  reading  for  seventy-six  pages  about  the 
doings  of  the  Archseological  Association,  and 
allowing  its  members  in  their  various  congresses 
jit  Canterbury,  Worcester,  and  elsewhere,  we 
pome  upon  an  account  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Association  itself ; and,  adopting  the  example 
let  by  the  immortal  Mr.  Shandy,  the  writer  of 
;he  book  does  not  oblige  us  by  being  born  until 
we  have  reached  its  eighty-eighth  page.  It  is 
lifficult  to  see  the  reason  for  this,  and  easy  to 
magine  that  the  thread  of  these  “ retrospec- 
tions ” would  have  been  followed  with  more 
Measure  if  the  order  of  them  had  been  con- 
lecutive. 

j There  are,  of  course,  painful  passages  in  the 
|)ook, — difficulties  which  jealousy  or  spite  laid 
icross  the  author’s  path,  incidents  which  show 
lome  of  .the  inherent  weaknesses  of  human  nature, 
md  its  frailty  under  very  slight  temptation, 
rhe  circumstances  of  the  division  in  the  society 
vhich  occurred  soon  after  its  foundation,  and 
tas  never  been  closed,  are  hinted  at ; and  the 
lonflict  with  the  City  authorities,  arising  out  of 
i.  misconception  as  to  the  authorship  of  some 
irticles  in  a Review,  and  ending  in  Mr.  Smith’s 
oss  of  his  business  premises,  a law-suit,  a com- 
iromise,  and  much  remaining  bitterness  on  both 
ides,  are  set  out  in  some  detail ; also  the  author’s 
ubsequent  difficulties  with  the  architect  of  the 
loyal  Exchange,  his  forcible  exclusion  from  the 
vorks,  and  the  expedients  by  which  he  kept 
timself  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  excava- 
ions,  which  reached  to  the  foundations  of  Roman 
iondon,  are  revived  and  re-told.  These  we  will 
iass  lightly  over.  If  there  be  any  who  wish  to 


go  over  the  old  ground,  and  open  again  the 
sores  which  time  has  healed,  they  will  find  the 
whole  controversy  in  the  third  volume  of  this 
journal.  For  ourselves  we  turn  with  more 
interest  to  this  significant  extract  from  his 
remarks  on  a discovery  which  lets  in  a curious 
light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
conquerors  of  Britain  : — 

“ On  removing  a solid  block  of  masonry  (on 
the  site  of  the  old  Royal  Exchange)  a very  un- 
looked-for revelation  was  made.  The  site  was 
demonstrated  to  have  been  a filled-up  gravel- 
pit,  which  must  have  been  outside  the  Roman 
City  before  it  was  enlarged.  The  pit  was  50  ft. 
by  40  ft.,  and  19  ft.  deep.  Its  contents  were 
composed  almost  wholly  of  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  thrown  out  as  useless  from  shops  and 
houses.  In  one  part  were  loads  of  oyster- 
shells  ; in  another,  dross  from  smiths’  forges ; 
bones  of  oxen,  cows,  sheep,  and  goats ; broken 
pottery  and  glass,  sandals,  implements  in  iron, 
coins,  &c.,  thrown  away  mostly  in  the  sweepings 
of  the  streets.  In  course  of  time,  the  site 
being  required  for  building,  a thick  stratum  of 
gravel  was  spread  over  the  pit.”  How  curiously 
this  brings  the  past  and  present  together,  show- 
ing the  presence  of  a “constant  quantity”  in 
human  nature.  Seventeen  centuries  have 
not  cured  a bad  habit,  and  the  London  of 
Severus  is  still  in  some  respects  the  London  of 
Victoria. 

There  is  but  little  of  Mediaevalism  in  the 
present  volume,  the  author’s  heart  was  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Roman,  and  his 
main  interest  centres  in  them  and  their  works ; 
he  is  never  so  happy  as  in  the  discovery  of  a 
rare  coin,  in  deciphering  obscure  inscriptions 
on  tomb  or  altar,  and  tracing  the  history  and 
exploits  of  the  unremembered  dead  who  died 
long  ages  ago.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on  the  stupendous 
defensive  work  which  stretched  across  the  king- 
dom from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solway,  a distance 
of  seventy-three  miles.  This  our  author  ex- 
plored on  foot  and  alone  when  such  an  excursion 
was  by  no  means  unattended  with  personal  risk ; 
indeed  there  are  even  now  few,  if  any,  more 
desolate  regions  in  the  kingdom  than  the  vast 
waste  which  one  may  call  the  glacis  of  this 
ancient  fortification. 

In  many  of  his  pursuits  the  writer  of  these 
retrospections  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet 
with  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  substantial 
aid;  in  others  he  was  met  with  opposition, 
both  obstinate,  unreasoning,  and  malignant. 
By  mere  force  of  character,  however,  the 
victory  generally  remained  with  him.  The 
child  is  father  to  the  man,  and  in  the  courage 
with  which  he  confronted  organised  opposition 
and  the  determination  with  which  he  breasted 
obstacles  before  which  weaker  natures  would 
have  succumbed,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  youth 
who  defied,  single  - handed,  an  angry  pit, 
opposing  and  finally  over-ruling  its  vei’dict. 

To  us  one  special  recommendation  of  this  book 
is  the  biographical  sketches  with  which  its  pages 
are  enlivened,  and  which  call  up  before  our 
mind’s  eye  many  a forgotten  scene  and  many  an 
old  familiar  face.  The  characters  are  touched 
in  with  a few  telling  strokes,  and  always  in  an 
appreciative  and  kindly  spirit.  They  range 
over  a number  of  personages,  all  more  or  less 
known  in  the  world  of  art  and  letters  and 
many  of  them  known  to  ourselves,  and  the 
anecdotes  are  fully  worth  preserving.  As  a 
sample  of  their  quality  we  must  find  room  for 
the  following  : — 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Isaacson, — a second  “Ingoldsby  ” 
Barham, — was  appointed  some  forty  years  ago 

to  a neglected  and  deserted  cure  at  D . 

His  parishioners,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
had  lost  the  habit  of  church-going,  and  their 
morals  and  behaviour  were  anything  but 
edifying.  His  piety,  earnestness,  and  eloquence 
in  the  pulpit  soon  wrought  a perceptible  change, 
and,  where  these  could  not  reach  the  obstinately 
recalcitrant,  his  tact  succeeded.  There  was  in 
the  parish  a wealthy  heathen,  and  this  was  how 
Mr.  Isaacson  “went  about”  with  him.  A heavy 
shower  procured  the  parson  an  introduction. 
He  had  taken  shelter  in  the  porch  of  this  rich 
sinner ; the  rain  poured  in  torrents ; at  length 
a voice  said  : “ Will  you  walk  in  ? ” Mr. 
Isaacson  was  soon  in  a chair  by  the  fireside 
and  deep  in  the  subject  of  the  crops,  the 
weather,  and  rural  matters.  “I  suppose  it’s 
no  use  offering  you  a pipe  ? ” said  his  host. 

“ Indeed  it  would  be  of  use,”  replied  the 
parson,  “ like  you,  I am  a smolcer.”  The  result 
may  be  guessed.  The  following  Sunday  the 
parson’s  own  pew  was  occupied  by  the  unwonted 


presence  of  his  quondam  entertainer  ; he  became 
a constant  worshipper,  and  found  the  money  to 
restore  the  church!  Envy  and  detraction  could 
not  leave  Mr.  Isaacson  to  do  his  good  work  in 
his  own  way,  and  he  was  summoned  before  his 
Bishop  for  keeping  the  company  of  tradespeople 
and  smoking  with  them!  We  have  read  in  a 
certain  old  Book  a similar  complaint,  as  to 
associating  with  publicans  and  sinners.  “ lb  is 
perfectly  true,  my  lord,”  said  the  impenitent 
one,  and  then  he  told  the  whole  story.  The 
Bishop  dismissed  him  with  a blessing,  and  the 
injunction  to  “ go  on  smoking  ! ” We  should 
like  to  record  the  name  of  this  discreet  digni- 
tary, but  the  book  gives  it  not.  Mr.  Isaacson 
had  a turn  for  light,  sparkling,  facile  versifica- 
tion, almost  equal  to  Barham’s,  and  imitations 
of  Horace  are  given  which  almost  attain  the 
unattainable  charm  of  the  original. 

Mr.  Smith  revives  our  acquaintance  with  many 
old  friends, — Wright,  Fail-holt,  Barham,  Lieut. 
Waghorn,  whose  name  has  recently  been  once 
more  a household  word,  Bland, — strangely  so 
called,  for,  as  a magistrate,  he  rode  single- 
handed  into  a prize-ring  and  forcibly  stopped 
the  fight,  “ a dem’d  savage  lamb,”  as  Mr.  Manta- 
lini  would  say, — Brent,  Lord  Londesborough, 
Dawson  Turner,  the  two  Crokers,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  ever  dear  James  Robinson  Flanch<5 
of  happy  memory.  Copious  extracts  are  given 
from  his  delicious  extravaganzas,  of  which  the 
prodigious  number  of  176  flowed  like  a stream 
of  molten  gold  from  his  enchanted  pen. 

But  we  must  draw  to  a close.  Mr.  Smith 
has  not  only  been  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
all  the  walks  of  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
voluminous  author,  and  the  mere  enumeration 
of  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature 
would  fill  a volume.  We  have  before  referred 
to  his  dramatic  gifts,  which  were  ever  ready  to 
delight  or  aid  his  friends,  to  his  rare  musical 
ability,  to  his  conversational  powers  and  social 
charm.  He  is,  moreover,  an  ardent  floricul- 
turist, and  a successful  grape-grower,  and  his 
genius  is  as  many-sided  and  versatile  as  one 
could  wish.  May  he  still  have  many  years  of 
happy  life.  We  have  read  every  word  in  his 
charming  book  ; we  close  it  with  reluctance,  and 
lay  it  aside  with  regret, — a regret  which  is  tem- 
pered by  the  reflection  that  this  volume  is  an 
instalment  of  a promised  series,  and  that  we 
may  at  no  distant  date  extend  our  acquaintance 
with  these  lively,  entertaining,  and  instructive 
“ retrospections.” 


A FEW  OLD  FAMILIAR  FACES. 

“Dicito,  quid  insit,  et  qua  facie,  memorato  omnia.” 

Plauti,  Rudons,  1,  4,  106. 

’ “ This  is  the  chief  tavern  in  London  ” ; so,  in 
Maitland’s  time,  ran  the  inscription  upon  the 
Boar’s  Head,  East  Chepe,  successor  to  that  in 
which  Shakspeare  lays  such  matchless  comedy. 
And  it  had  other  claims  to  celebrity.  Stow 
says  there  was  no  tavern  in  East  Chepe  in  King 
Henry  IV.’s  time  ; but  history  records  a certain 
riot  here  of  Prince  Henry  and  his  brothers 
Thomas  and  John,  which  ended  in  their  being 
brought  before  the  justices.  The  messuage  itself 
dated  from  as  far  back  as  King  Richard  II.’s 
reign,  when  one  William  Warner  gave  a tene- 
ment, so  called,  to  the  College  of  Priests, 
founded  by  Sir  William  Walworth,  for  the 
neighbouring  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Crooked- 
lane.  The  back  windows  of  the  tavern  looked 
upon  the  churchyard,  a small  portion  of  which 
until  lately  remained,  wherein  Walworth  was 
buried  (1385). # There,  too,  was  laid  John 
Rhodoway  (1623),  “ vintner  at  the  Bore’s  Head,” 
and  Robert  Preston  (1730),  the  favourite  drawer 
and  worthy  successor  to  the  nimble-tongued 
Francis,  whose  epitaph  is  copied  in  the  Lans- 
downe  MSS.,  889,  art.  73.  Upon  the  turning 
over  of  a rubbish-heap,  carried  to  Whitechapel 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Fire,  was  found  a carved 
box-wood  bas-relief  of  a boar’s  head,  set  in  a 
circular  frame,  made  of  two  tusks  mounted 
with  silver,  and  inscribed  at  the  back,  “ William 
Brooke,  landlord  of  the  Bore’s  Hedde,  Estchepe, 
1566.”  That  relic  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Stamford,  the  bookseller,  and  was  subsequently 
purchased,  on  January  27th,  1855,  by  Mr. 
Halliwell,  at  Christie’s.  The  later  sign,  carved 
in  stone,  bearing  the  landlord’s  initials,  “ J.  T.,” 
and  date  1668  above  the  snout,  is  now  in  the 
City  Museum,  Guildhall.  It  is  about  1 ft.  4 in. 


* For  Walworth’s  association  with  this  spot,  see  the 
Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  8*11, — “ London’s  Mediceyal  Fish- 
markets.” 
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high  by  1 ft.  8 in.  long,  and  shows  the  head  of  a 
veritable  “ tasker  ” in  bold  relief. 

Washington  Irving  and  Goldsmith  have 
written  essays  upon  the  Boar’s  Head,  so 
charmingly  that  we  can  pardon  the  latter  for 
characteristically  forgetting  that  the  tavern  as 
he  saw  it  had  been  built  since  the  Fire,  and  the 
former  for  accepting  an  antique  sacramental 
flagon  from  the  church  hard  by  for  the  actual 
parcel  gilt  goblet  upon  which  the  good  easy 
kni"ht,  sitting  in  her  Dolphin  Chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a sea-coal  fire,  swore  he  would 
marry  mine  Hostess  Quickly.  For  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  present  London  Bridge,  which 
stands  some  yards  above  the  former,  were 
pulled  down,  together  with  the  church  as 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  the  four  taverns  that  occupied 
so  much  of  East  Chepe  as  lay  between  Small- 
alley  and  St.  Michael's-lane.  They  were  the 
Chicken,  next  to  the  alley;  the  Three  Kings; 
the  Plough  ; and  the  Boar’s  Head.  King 
William  IV.’s  statue  marks  the  site  of  the  last- 
named,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Chepe.  Of 
the  several  inns  bearing  this  sign  one  in  South- 
wark belonged  to  the  Sir  John  Fastolf  of  Caistor 
Castle,  in  Norfolk,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
a name  to  Shakspeare’s  character  ; another, 
owned  by  Dr.  Johnson,  adjoined  his  birthplace, 
in  the  market-place  at  Lichfield. 

In  the  Guildhall  collection  are  two  examples, 
in  stone,  of  the  sign  of  the  Three  Kings  or 
Magi.  These  come  respectively  from  Lambeth- 
hill”  Upper  Thames-street  (this  one  bearing 
date  1G67),  and  Bucklersbury.  Mercers 
especially  affected  the  latter  locality  ; and 
Bagford*  connects  the  sign  with  their  calling. 

“ The  mercers,”  he  says,  “ introduced  into 
England  fine  lenniu  thred  gurdeles  finenly 
worked  from  Collin.  Collin  the  city  which  then 
at  that  time  of  day  flourished  much  and 
afforded  rayre  commodetes  and  these  merchats 
that  usually  traded  to  that  citye  set  up  ther 
eignes  ower  ther  doers  of  ther  houses  the  Three 
Kinges  of  Collin,  with  the  arms  of  that  citye, 
which  was  the  Three  Crouens  of  the  former 
kinges  in  memorye  of  them,  and  by  those 
■ aignes  the  people  knew  in  what  wares  they 
delded  in.”  The  story  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  Middle 
Ages’.  It  was  printed  by  Tresyre,  at  Paris,  in 
the  year  1198,  under  the  title  of  “ La  Vie  des 
.Troys  Boys,  Balchazar,  Melchior,  et  Gaspard,” 
and'  at  St.  Bride’s,  in  151G,  by  Wynkyn  de 
Worde.  In  Marguerite  dc  Valois’s  “ Comedie 
de  1' Adoration  des  Trois  Roys”  they  appear  as 
Sir  Jaspar  of  Tars;  Sir  Melchior,  king  of  Araby ; 
and  Sir  Balthazar,  king  of  Saba.  An  Eastern 
diadem  and  long  hair  plainly  distinguish  each  of 
the  latter  two  on  the  Lambeth-hill  stone  ; in 
■.  the  Bucklersbury  carving  Balthazar  has  strongly- 
marked  Moorish  features  and  Melchior,  on  his 
left,  a heavy  moustache.  The  cognate  sign  of 
the  “ Three  Crowns  ” is  represented  by  a 
boldly-cut  specimen  in  the  museum,  dated 
1667,  from  Lambeth-hill.  Near  it  are  an 
anchor,  with  initials,  B.  H.  E.,  bearing  date 
1669;  a large  mutilated  George  and  Dragon, 
from  George-yard,  Snow-hill ; and  a full-length 
figure,  minus  the  face,  of  a gardener  holding  a 
apade,  rescued  from  Gardener’ s-lane,  Upper 
Thames-street,  by  Broken  Wharf,  and  of  date 
1670.  The  large  wooden  figure,  of  temp. 
Charles  II.,  stands  for  the  giant  who  is  said  to 
have  once  inhabited  what  subsequently  became 
known  as  Gisor’s,  corrupted  into  Gerrard’s, 
Hall,  a popular  hostelry  in  Basing-lane.  Of 
this,  the  mansionf  of  John  Gisor,  pepperer,  and 
Mayor  of  London  in  1245,  the  last  remnant  in 
the  shape  of  its  thirteenth-century  crypt  was 
destroyed  for  the  extension  of  Cannon-street 
about  thirty  years  since,  when  some  curious  old 
merchants'"  marks  were  found.  The  giant’s 
war-staff  Stow  regarded  rather  as  a Maypole ; 
,his  tilting-helmet  -was  long  preserved  in  St. 
Mildred’s  Church  in  the  neighbouring  Bread- 
street.  The  crypt,  though  generally  resembling 
an  ecclesiastical  structure,  was  built  solely  for 
the  storage  of  merchandise,  and  formed  a 
unique  example  of  a wealthy  merchant’s  ware- 
house at  that  time.+  The  civic  authorities  can 
advance  nothing  authentic  concerning  the 
finely-shaped  lion  passant,  or  the  metal  plate 
(1733)  which,  were  it  more  ancient,  would  well 
pass  for  a Diana  in  the  chase; 

Down  to  a recent  period,  Newgate-street  was 


* Harl.  MSS.  5.910,  vol.  i.,  p.  193- 

+ “One  great  house  of  old  lime,  budded  upon  arched 
vaults,  and  with  arched  gates  of  s'one  brought  from  Cane, 
in  Normandy. "—Stow.  „ ...  . . ™.,, . 

J See  the  illustrations  in  J.  T.  8mith  s and  Wilkinson  s 


singularly  rich  in  three  sculptured  groups.  Two 
still  remain  : the  one  possibly  in  situ  in  Panyer- 
alley,  the  other  at  the  north-western  corner  of 
Warwick-lane.  The  latter  bas-relief  is  reputed 
to  be  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Dressed  in  a full 
suit  of  pot-helmet,  chain  armour  and  sur-coat, 
with  sword  and  shield,  he  stands  beneath  the 
date  1668  and  between  the  letters  G C and  a 
coat  of  arms.  At  his  feet  is  cut,  “ Restored 
1817.  J.  Deakes,  archt.”  Eldenesse-street 
was  renamed  after  the  inn  of  the  Earls  of  War- 
wick ; here  Cecile,  Duchess  of  that  title,  was 
living  28th  Henry  VI.  Eight  years  later 
Richard  Neville,  the  king -maker,  brought 
hither  his  six  hundred  men-at-arms,  and  kept 
open  house  after  the  sumptuous  fashion 
chronicled  by  Stow.  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
his  wondrous  feats  the  theme  of  many  a ballad, 
occurs  frequently  amongst  signs  and  trade 
tokens  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tradition 
has  it  that,  returning  from  the  Holy  Land  in  a 
pilgrim's  guise,  he  found  .tEthelstan  iu  sore 
distress  for  want  of  a champion  to  fight  with 
Colebrand,  a monstrous  Danish  giant,  who  had 
challenged  any  Englishman  to  eucounter  him  in 
combat  single-handed.  Unknown  by  any  save 
the  king,  Guy  met  Colebraud  and  slew  him 
forthwith.*  The  Danes  thereupon  yielded  the 
victory ; Guy  retired  privately  to  a hermit’s  cell 
near  Warwick,  where  he  closed  his  days.  Our 
hero  is  said  to  have  been  son  to  Simon,  Baron 
of  Wallingford,  who  temp.  Eadward  the  Elder 
became  Earl  of  Warwick  on  marrying  Felicia, 
or  Phillis,  daughter  and  heir  of  Richard,  Earl 
of  that  comity .+  His  killing  the  dun  cow  on 
Dunsmore-heath  is  widely  commemorated  under 
that  sign.  A little  westwards  of  the  former 
church  of  St.  Michael  lc  Querne  there  is  fixed 
in  the  eastern  wall  of  Panyer-alley,  level  with 
the  pavement,  the  curious  little  figure  which 
long  went  by  the  vulgar  name  of  “ Pick  my 
Toe.”  A naked  curly-headed  boy  seated  upon 
a pannier  squeezes  a grape-bunch  between  his 
hands  and  left  foot.  Below  this  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  we  have  only  once  seen  transcribed 
correctly : — 

“ When  Y'  have  sorgh< 

The  Citty  Rovnd 
Yet  still  Th*  is 
The  Highs'  Grovnd 
Avgvst  the  37 
1688." 

The  parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne,  or  St. 
Michael  ad  Bladum,  is  now  united  with  that 
of  St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane,  where  is  preserved  a 
copy  of  R.  Tresswell’s  picture  (1585)  of  St. 
Michael’ 8,  a foundation  of  Edward  III.’s  time, 
as  re-built  in  1430,  with  the  houses  and  Cross 
adjoining.  The  epithet  Le  Querne  is  derived 
from  the  corn-markets  at  the  eastern  ends  of 
Newgate-street  and  Paternoster  - row.  The 
church  which  stood  by  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  statue 
was  destroyed  in  the  Fire  and  not  rebuilt.  Stow 
writes  that  west  wards  of  the  church  is  a passage 
leading  out  of  Paternoster-row  “called  (of  such 
a signe)  Panyer  Alley,  which  commeth  out  into 
the  north  over  against  Saint  Martin’s  Lane.” 
The  alley  probably  distinguishes  the  dwellings 
of  the  panyers  or  basket-makers,  whe  congre- 
gated here  during  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
stone  itself  is  conjectured  to  have  been  substi- 
tuted for  the  one  mentioned  in  the  conveyance 
of  A.D.  889  of  the  parcel  of  land  whereon  it 
stood  by  King  Alfred  to  Werewith,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  for  the  purpose  of  the  market  there. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  words  “ Hwaet- 
mundesstane”  of  the  grant  signify  the  stone 
house  of  one  Hwaetmund.  But  in  an  article  in 
the  Antiquary,  vol.  ii.,  Mr.  Kerslake  pro- 
pounds that  wheat-maund  stone  is  meant, 
maund  still  denoting  a large  basket.  The  stone 
may  thus  have  formed  the  original  market  cross 
to  which  wheat  or  other  grain  was  taken. 

Upon  the  widening,  some  twenty-five  years 
ago,  of  Butcher  Hall-lane,  — formerly  Blow- 
bladder,  and  now  King  Edward-street, — Bull 
Head-court  disappeared  and  with  it  the  carved 
stone  over  its  entrance  from  Newgate-street.  + 
This  bore  two  figures  dressed  alike,  the  one  with 
a long  staff  in  liis  right  hand  being  twice  as  tall 
again  as  the  other.  Over  the  shorter  are  “ and 
dwarf,”  above  his  companion  “ M.P.A.  the  King’s 
Portr.”  Walpole  says  this  was  the  sign  of  a 
house  called  the  King’s  Porter  and  the  Dwarf, 

* We  shall  say  more  of  Colebrand  a propos  of  the  giants 
in  the  Guildhall. 

t See  the  Rev.  Sam.  Pegee’s  paper  in  the  “Topograph. 
Brit.,'"  iv.  ; also  Speed  “Britannia,"  53  ; Dugdale’s  “ IN  ar- 
wickshire,”  Stow,  Camden,  Eehard,  &c. 

X Pennant  places  the  stone  over  Bagnio-court,  since 
Pincock  or  Pentecost  lane  and  then  Bath-street. 
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which  was  burned  in  the  Fire.  William  Evans,  a 

native  of  Monmouthshire  and  porter  to  the 
king,  is  mentioned  in  Fuller’s  account  of  that 
country;  he  was  7 ft.  6 in.  in  height.  Jeffrey 
Hudson,  who  was  but  3 ft.  9 in.  high,  led  a j 
chequered  career.  Born  in  1609  at  Oakham,  the 
son  of  a stalwart  father,  keeper  of  the  baiting-  : 
bulls  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  was  when 
about  eight  years  old  and  18  in.  in  stature 
retained  in  the  duke's  service  at  Burleigh-on- 
thc-Hill.  At  the  visit  of  King  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queen  the  duchess  had  little  Jeffrey  served 
up  to  table  in  a cold  pie  which  she  presented  to 
the  sovereign.  The  Queen  took  him  as  her  j 
dwarf  in  which  capacity  he  afforded  much  enter- 
tainment at  court.  Returning  from  France  iu 
1G30  with  a midwife  for  the  Queen  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Dunkirk  pirates  and  robbed  of  many 
valuable  gifts  iu  his  charge.  On  this  accident  ( 
Davenant  wrote  his  mock  epic  “ Jeffereidos,” — ( 

in  which  the  dwarf  is  rescued  from  a turkey-  I 
cock  by  the  gentlewoman  whom  he  escorted. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Hudson  received 
a captain’s  commission  in  the  royal  forces,  j 
Accompanying  the  Queen  to  France  in  the  year 
1644  this  fiery  little  particle  there  engaged  in 
his  duel  a outrance  with  Lord  Crofts’s  brother.  ' 
Having  shot  his  antagonist  dead  on  the  spot  he 
was  expelled  from  the  presence.  Forced  to  his  i 
travels  again  he  was  captured  by  a Turkish 
rover  and  sold  into  Barbary.  Redeemed  from 
slavery  and  returning  to  England  at  the  Restora- 
tion, he  was  arrested  upon  suspicion  of  com-  I 
plicity  in  Titus  Oates’s  plot.  He  died  in  1682  j 
shortly  after  his  release  from  the  gate-house  in 
Tothill-street,  Westminster.  That  he  was  some-  I 
times  carried  about  in  the  giant  porter’s  pocket  J 
is  not  incredible  for  he  remained  at  18  in.  high  1 
until  thirty  years  of  age,  when  he  suddenly 
grew  and  reached  the  standard  above  mentioned. 
His  blue  satin  waistcoat  slashed  with  pink  and  j 
white  silk,  breeches,  and  stockings  in  one  piece  j 
of  blue  satin,  are  at  the  Ashmolean  Museum.*  j 
Two  of  the  most  celebrated  London  signs  iu  I 
coaching  days  were  the  still-existing  “ Bull  and 
Mouth”  and  the  “Swan  with  Two  Necks,”  the  ; 
Queen’s  Hotel,  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  repre- 
senting the  former.  Over  its  main  entrance  i3  j 
the  figure  of  a bull  above  a huge  mouth,  with 
a legend  beneath  testifying  to  the  capacities  in  j 
more  than  one  sense  of  Milo  the  Cretonian.  j 
The  sign  is  repeated  over  the  entrance  into  the 
modern  railway  parcels  and  booking-office  in  the  | 
back  premises  in  Angel  - street.  The  Bull 
and  Mouth  was  famous  in  the  days  of  stage  j 
coaches  and  stage  wagons,  pillions,  and  pack- 
horses.  It  had  one  of  thegalleried  court-yards, 
of  which  no  perfect  example  can  now  be  found 
in  London.  Strype  refers  to  it  as  being  “ large  ■ 
and  well  built,  and  of  good  resort  by  those  that 
bring  Bone  lace  [imitation  of  Italian  raised  j 
point,  chiefly  used  for  ecclesiastical  vestments], 
where  the  shopkeepers  and  others  came  to  buy 
it.”  Like  the  old  Bull  and  Gate  in  Holborn, 
familiar  to  readers  of  “Tom  Jones,”  it  com- 
memorates a time  when  Boulogne  was  as 
popular  with  the  English  as  it  is  now.  The  ] 
two  inns  wore  styled  Boulogne  Mouth  and 
Boulogne  Gate,  in  compliment  to  King 
Henry  VIII.’s  capture  of  that  town  in  1544.  The 
White  Hart,  the  George,  and  Queen’s  Head,  : 
in  Borough  High-street ; the  Bell  in  Holborn, 
and  the  Katharine  Wheel  in  Bishopsgate- 
street  Without,  retain  some  vestiges  of  the 
galleries  which  ran  around  the  yards.  The 
Southwark  inns  here  mentioned,  together  with 
the  small  portion,  in  a sadly  neglected  and 
tottering  state,  of  the  King’s  Head  in  the 
same  locality,  are  well  worthy  of  a visit.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  several 
inns  were  entirely  rebuilt  in  their  ancient 
fashion,  and  with  their  former  signs,  after  the 
fire  which  devasted  Southwark  in  1676.  Before 
the  building  of  a regular  play-house  in  London, 
about  the  year  1570,  players  used  to  perform  in 
the  court-yards  of  the  principal  inns.  It  is 
singular  to  notice  how  in  its  interior  arrange- 
ment even  the  most  recent  theatre  reproduces 
the  leading  features  of  an  inn-yard,  when 
adapted  for  the  actors  and  their  audience. 
A “ gallery  ” yet  ranges  round  the  three 
sides  ° of  the  ' house  ; the  boxes  answer 
to  what  were  long  termed  the  “ rooms  ’ 
of  the  theatre,  whilst  the  pit  corresponds  with 
the  benches  which  were  ranged  on  the  ground 
of  the  inn-yard.  The  stage,  it  is  true,  has 
changed  its  place,  having  originally  been  erected 
with  its  back  to  the  inn  gateway  where  the 

Confer  also  Walpole’s  “ Painters,”  and  Granger, 

Scott’s  “ Peveril  of  the  Peak,”  and  his  portrait  by  Mytens, 
in  the  Communication  Gallery,  Hampton  Court. 
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entrance-money  was  taken.  Moreover,  not  only 
did  the  construction  of  an  inn-yard  of  any  pre- 
tensions lend  itself  readily  to  the  requirements 
of  an  age  as  yet  unskilled  in  dramatic  exhibi- 
tions, but  the  itinerant  players  were  themselves 
successors  of  the  private  companies  who  used 
to  act  in  the  “ inns  ” or  town  mansions  of  their 
several  proprietors.*  Tradition  runs  that  James 
Burbadge  and  his  son  Richard, — to  which  latter 
King  James  I.  gave  the  patent  dated  at  West- 
minster, May  19,  1603, — together  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  Shakspeare,  frequently  took  part  in 
theatrical  representations  at  the  Bell  Savage  on 
Ludgate-hill.  The  sign  of  the  Swan  with  Two 
Necks  at  Lad-lane,  now  the  western  end  of 
Gresham  - street,  Aldersgate,  is  of  doubtful 
origin.  That  it  is  a corruption  of  Swan  with 
Two  Nicks  is  more  plausible  than  correct.  For 
we  must  remember  the  London  signs  spoke  for 
themselves,  having  seldom  any  inscribed  title 
to  elucidate  or  determine  their  import.  For 
security  they  were  placed  too  high  above  the 
footways  to  enable  the  passengers  to  distinguish 
minute  points  in  their  painting  or  carving.  It 
is  difficult,  then,  to  believe  that  the  particular 
number  of  nicks  on  a swan’s  bill  would  be  relied 
upon  as  a means  of  identification  or  distinction. 
More  likely  the  Swan  with  Two  Necks  forms  a 
variation  of  the  device  of  two  swans  swimming 
aide  by  side,  their  number  being  more  easily 
discernible  by  their  curved  necks  than  by  their 
bodies.  The  sign  in  question  appears  in  the 
keystones  of  the  two  arched  gateways  of  the 
present  receiving-house  of  this  style  in  Gresham- 
street,  and  also  over  the  doors  of  Nos.  74  and  75, 
Aldermanbury.  At  No.  70,  too,  in  the  latter 
street,  a carved  pelican  is  inserted  in  the 
wall.f  Two  nicks  in  the  bill  was  the  parti- 
cular mark  of  every  swan  owned  by  the 
Vintners’  Company,  and  forms  one  of  the  219 
marks  of  date  1570,  set  forth  in  a roll  printed 
in  the  Archaiologia  for  the  year  1812.  Machyn 
in  his  diary  (1556)  mentions  the  self-drowning 
in  Moorfields  of  a woman  who  lived  next  door 
■to  the  “ Swanne  with  the  ij  Nekes  in  Mylke- 
i street  end.”  Facetious  commentators  would 
connect  a double  bill  with  this  once  famous 
I carriers’  sign.  A carved  Swan  in  stone  appears 
in  the  front  wall  of  the  house  in  Cheapside 
, (north-east  corner  of  Friday-street),  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Nag’s  Head 
Tavern,  nearly  opposite  the  Cross.  The  Nag's 
Head,  scene  of  the  fictitious  consecration  of 
the  Protestant  bishops  at  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
l accession,  and  its  sign  are  conspicuous  in  the 
! view  of  the  entry  of  Marie  de  Medici  at  her  visit 
i to  King  Charles  I.  and  her  daughter  Queen  Hen- 
rietta Maria.  In  front  of  No.  67,  Knightrider- 
i street  (the  three  first-floor  windows  carrying 
[ the  initials  and  date  M.  T.  A..  1668,  in  their  key- 
i atones) , is  preserved  the  sign  of  the  Bell,  a possible 
j relic  of  the  tavern  of  that  name  in  Carter-lane 
whence  in  1598  Richard  Quisney  directs  a letter, 

| the  only  one  addressed  to  the  poet  known  to 
| exist,  “ To  my  loveing  good  ffrend  and  country- 
| man,  Mr.  Wm.  Shackespere,  deliver  thees.”  A 
' boldly-cut  Bear  and  chain,  with  monogram  of 
i M.  E.,  and  date  1670,  is  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
! new  premises,  No.  6,  Cox’s  and  Hammond’s 
i quays,  Lower  Thames-street : a stone  which 
would  not  seem  to  be  noticed  in  any  work  upon 
I London.  The  device  that  may  be  seen  here 
! and  therej  of  the  head  and  bust  of  a Virgin 
! with  flowing  hair  and  a diadem,  or  obsidional 
crown,  within  a nebuly  border,  is  the  armorial 
sign  of  the  Mercers’  Company.  Reserving  for 
! a future  occasion  ®ur  notice  of  London  stone 
' and  the  two  time-honoured  effigies  in  the  City 
i Guildhall,  we  may  state  that  street  houses  were 
1 not  distinguished  by  numerals  until  the  begin- 
i ning  of  last  century : the  first  to  be  numbered 
being  that  on  the  eastern  side  of  Northumber- 
i land  House,  Strand.  The  multiplicity  of  signs 
i bad  then  become  a serious  evil,  both  by  their 
• position  on  the  house-fronts  themselves  as  by 
i their  frequent  similarity.  The  advertisements 
i and  announcements  of  the  time  afford  many 
i curious  instances  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
i sought  to  indicate  particular  premises,  not  alone 
i by  the  sign,  but  by  its  relative  position  as  being 
i near  to  or  opposite  another. 

* This  interesting  question  may  be  followed  in  greater 
l detail  in  Malone’s  “Historical  Account  of  the  Stage." 

t In  their  work  upon  “ Signboards,”  Messrs.  Larwood  & 

I Hotten  appositely  observe  that  the  pelican,  from  being  a 
! bird  of  no  enviable  repute,  had  been  transformed  into 
a mystic  emblem  of  the  Saviour  : whom  Dante  designated 
i as  “Nostro  Pelieano.”  The  device  of  the  “ Pelican  in  her 
I Piety  ” (feeding  her  young  with  her  own  blood)  is  common 
in  heralary. 

% As,  for  instance,  in  Drury-lane,  in  Ironmonger-lane, 
i and  Nos.  13  and  14,  Trinity-square,  Tower,  by  Katharine- 
! court. 


GAS  ACCOUNTS  AND  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  SHAREHOLDER  AND  OF  THE 

RATEPAYER. 

We  have  received  “ An  Analysis  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Suburban  Gas  Companies’  Accounts 
for  the  year  1882,  compiled  and  arranged  by 
John  Field,  in  continuation  of  previous  years, 
for  the  Metropolitan  Accounts,  from  1869.” 
We  know  of  no  work  of  the  kind  which  can  at 
all  compare  in  excellence  with  this  compact 
little  analysis,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Fleming’s 
“ Index  to  our  Railway  System,”  of  which  we 
have  not  seen  any  number  later  than  the  fourth. 
Unobtrusive  in  size  and  limited  in  range  as 
Mr.  Field’s  analysis  is,  it  deserves  the  best 
attention,  not  only  of  those  persons  who  own 
gas  shares,  or  who  consume  gas,  but  of  all  those 
who  hold  shares  in  water  companies,  railway 
companies,  tramway  companies,  canal  com- 
panies, or  any  industrial  enterprises  carried  on 
by  joint-stock  capital,  as  well  as  of  the  still 
larger  number  of  persons  who  are  seriously 
concerned  in  the  incidence  of  local  rates.  The 
very  first  condition  of  real  economy  is  the  pre- 
paration of  accurate  accounts.  And  this  in- 
volves something  far  more  extensive  in  its  range 
than  that  truth  of  account  which  is  ascertained 
and  verified  by  audit.  Persons  are  now  taught 
to  believe  that  the  audit  of  accounts  by  a 
respectable  auditor  or  auditors  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  shareholders  or  of 
other  persons  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking  of  which  the  accounts  are  so  verified. 
No  assumption  can  be  more  incorrect.  One 
thing,  indeed,  is  secured  by  a faithful  audit,  and 
that  is,  that  direct  robbery  on  the  part  of 
officials  is  thus  prevented.  The  auditor  verifies 
receipts,  expenditure,  and  balances;  and  thus 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  cash-keeping  and 
cash-spending  officers  of  a company  to  divert 
the  corporate  funds  to  their  own  use  without 
detection.  But  the  guarantee  afforded  by  audit 
stops  here.  The  auditors  are  not  expected  to 
report  on  the  well  - advised  or  ill  - advised 
character  of  the  expenditure.  They  only  verify 
its  amount.  Neither  have  they,  as  a rule,  any- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  form  of  the  accounts ; 
or  to  the  presentation  to  the  public  or  to  the 
shareholders  of  every  branch  or  item  of 
account  a knowledge  of  which  may  be  necessary 
to  the  true  understanding  of  the  actual  course 
of  business  or  prosperity  of  the  undertaking. 
Nor,  in  the  third  place,  is  it  their  duty  to  pre- 
sent such  an  analysis  as  may  enable  persons, 
even  if  unversed  in  figures,  to  see  what  their 
property  actually  is,  and  what  it  is  tending  to 
become. 

It  is  this  third  function  of  accounts  (which 
is,  indeed,  the  object  and  outcome  of  all  book- 
keeping) which  is  almost  universally  blinked. 
And  it  is  this  which  Mr.  Field’s  analysis  faith- 
fully and  intelligibly  renders.  Dealing  with  the 
totals  first  he  shows  (in  due  detail)  the  gross 
capital  employed,  amounting  to  13,393,1042.  for 
the  four  metropolitan  gas  companies,  and  to 
2,073,2512.  for  the  fourteen  suburban  gas  com- 
panies. On  the  whole  of  this  capital  (passing 
now  to  page  6)  a net  profit  of  10'42  per  cent,  on 
the  stock  and  share  capital  raised  for  the 
metropolitan  companies,  and  a net  profit  of 
9‘22  per  cent,  on  the  stock  and  share  capital 
raised  by  the  suburban  companies,  was  earned 
in  1882.  This,  in  brief,  is  what  the  shareholders 
want  to  know.  But  they  may,  and  it  may  be 
added  ought  to,  wish  to  know  something  more. 
The  shareholder  in  the  London  Gas  Company 
may  with  propriety  inquire  why  he  only  receives 
7'84  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  while  the  South 
Metropolitan  shareholder  receives  at  the  same 
time  1F68  per  cent,  on  his.  Now,  without 
going  into  a detail  that  is  chiefly  interesting  for 
the  shareholders  to  whom  we  have  referred,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  possible  to  extract  an  answer 
to  this  question  from  the  full  and  clear  tabula- 
tion of  Mr.  Field.  And  we  hold  that  fact  to  be 
one  of  great  public  interest.  For  not  only  does 
it  concern  the  payers  of  the  three  millions  and 
a half  sterling  of  annual  metropolitan  gas  rental, 
and  the  recipients  of  the  one  and  a third 
millions  sterling  of  profit  on  the  same ; but  it 
shows  the  holders  of  the  twelve  millions  of 
waterworks  property,  of  the  eight  millions  and 
a half  of  tramway  property,  and  of  the  750 
millions  of  railway  property  (to  say  nothing  of 
the  twenty  millions  of  canal  property,  or  of  the 
holders  of  water  stock  or  gas  stock  other  than 
that  of  the  metropolis),  what  sort  of  accounts 
they  ought  to  demand  as  to  their  own  capital 
and  income.  With  such  an  analysis  of  rail- 
way accounts  in  his  hand  as  that  furnished  by 


Mr.  Field  for  the  gas  companies,  the  share- 
holder in  the  Midland  or  in  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  would  be  able  to  ascertain  for  himself 
why  his  net  earnings  on  capital  have  fallen 
from  5‘91  per  cent,  to  4'93  per  cent,  in  ten  years, 
while  during  the  same  ton  years  the  net  earnings 
on  capital  on  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Line  have  risen  from  3’39  per  cent,  to 
5 34  per  cent.  By  such  accounts  the  questions 
now  occupying  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
Parliamentary  Committee  would  be  reduced  to 
such  simplicity  that  they  would  settle  them- 
selves. It  is  only  a question  of  proper  accounts 
that  requires  solution,  in  order  for  the  entire 
subject  of  inland  transport  to  be  reduced  to 
as  plain  a system  as  the  time-table  of  a rail- 
way. 

Again,  the  ratepayer  is  in  still  more  need  of 
the  protection  to  be  derived  from  properly- 
tabulated  accounts  than  even  the  railway  share- 
holder. Parliament  or  the  Board  of  Trade 
may  say,  that  if  any  person  chooses  to  invest  his 
money  in  the  carrying  business,  it  is  his  concern, 
and  not  that  of  the  Government,  how  that 
business  is  carried  on.  This,  indeed,  we  are  in 
a position  to  show,  in  black  and  white,  is  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  We 
may  ask  what,  if  the  position  bo  a correct  one, 
is  this  justification  for  any  interference  with 
the  accounts  of  companies  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  at  all  ? But  let  that  pass.  Let  us 
leave  the  railway  shareholders  to  take  their 
chance.  What  about  the  ratepayers  ? What 
about  that  enormous  and  rapidly  increasing 
national  expenditure  under  numerous  local 
authorities  which  is  fast  assuming  proportions 
equal  to  those  of  the  whole  imperial  taxation 
that  comes  under  the  regulation  of  Parliament? 
Gas,  water,  paving,  draining,  sewage, — is  there 
a householder  who  reads  these  lines  who  does 
not  feel  something  of  a twinge  as  we  name  the 
items  ? 

Now  on  this  enormous  and  rapidly-growing 
expenditure  an  analysis,  something  on  the  lines 
of  that  carried  out  by  Mr.  Field,  would  be  a 
check, — and  probably  both  the  best  and  the  only 
available  check.  We  need  not  go  into  invidious 
details.  But  when  the  ratepayer  in  district 
No.  1 finds  that  he  is  paying  two  or  three  times 
as  much  for  a given  item  of  rating  as  his  neigh- 
bour in  district  No.  2,  it  is  pretty  sure  that  he 
will  be  disposed  to  know  the  reason  why.  Take 
an  illustration  from  Mr.  Field’s  analysis.  The 
shareholder  in  the  Richmond  Gas  Company 
makes  a profit  of  10'67d.  on  every  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sold.  At  the  same  time  the  share- 
holder in  the  Barnet  Gas  Company  makes  a profit 
of  31Tld.  on  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold. 
As  we  said  before,  Mr.  Field’s  analysis  will 
admit  of  a comparison  of  notes  between  these 
two  proprietors,  which  may  be  to  their  mutual 
interest.  But  what  does  this  one  fact  suggest 
as  to  the  possible  difference  in  rating,  or  in 
expenditure  defrayed  out  of  the  rates,  by  these 
two,  or  by  any  other  two,  local  authorities  ? 

The  publication  of  such  analysed  accounts  as 
shall  tell  the  public  what  is  being  done  with  its 
money  is  thus  of  the  utmost  importance.  First, 
it  will  enable  those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  what  they  want  to  know ; secondly, 
it  would  hold  such  a rod  in  terrorem  over  the 
expenders  of  other  people’s  money  as  to  serve 
as  a real  and  constant  check,  even  if  it  were 
not  often  put  into  operation  in  practice. 

For  this  kind  of  account,  something  more  is 
needed  than  Parliament  can  supply.  Individual 
energy  must  be  applied  ; and,  in  order  to  obtain 
this,  it  must  be  made  worth  the  while  of  com- 
petent men  so  to  occupy  their  time.  It  will  be  a 
wise  economy  to  pay  them  liberally.  Every 
pound  so  laid  out  would  earn  30,  or  60,  or  100- 
fold.  For  without  descending  to  slang,  or  lay- 
ing any  blame  on  Parliamentary  officials,  it  can 
hardly  bo  denied  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
compiler  of  most  returns  ordered  by  Parlia- 
ment "may  be  said  to  be  “ How  not  to  do  it.” 
That  is  to  say,  these  returns  are  generally 
moved  for  by  members  who  give  what  seem 
to  them  to  be  the  heads  of  the  information  they 
require.  It  is  impossible  to  make  these  heads 
at  once  simple,  definite,  and  exhaustive,  without 
long  practice,  great  care,  and  some  correction, 
from  time  to  time.  But  the  officer  who  has  to 
make  the  return,  naturally,  and  it  may  even  be 
said  properly,  limits  himself  to  the  exact  words 
of  the  order.  It  may  be  that  there  is  a palpable 
error  or  omission  in  these  words, — it  may  be 
that  the  addition  of  a word  or  two  more  would 
convert  a wholly  useless  into  a highly  valuable 
return.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  functionary 
to  make  that  little  correction.  Of  course  it  is 
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not  done.  Nor  is  it  his  duty  to  give  those 
totals,  averages,  or  other  outcome  of  the  facts 
collected,  which  are  required  in  order  to  gife 
the  information  available  utility.  So  that  is 
not  done.  The  public  are  treated  to  a mass  of 
undigested  figures,  and  the  result  is  often  a 
more  complete  burking  of  a subject  than  if  no 
figures  whatever  were  published. 

In  this  thankless,  but  most  impcfrtant  work 
of  analysis  of  Parliamentary  returns,  our  readers 
will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  long  laboured. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if,  for  example, 
our  analysis  of  the  water  companies’  accounts 
had  been  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
framers  of  more  than  one  Bill  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  the  rate- 
payers of  London  would  now  be  paying  some 
10  per  cent,  less  water-rate  than  they  do.  The 
same  consideration  applies  to  the  competitive 
and  non-productive  traffic  on  railways.  Waste, 
jobbery,  and  misuse  of  means,  lurk  always  in 
the  vague,  the  shadowy,  and  the  general ; and 
neither  the  shareholder  nor  the  ratepayer  can 
be  secure  against  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
until  he  sees  that  the  detailed  and  audited 
accounts  are  put  into  such  a form  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  gas  accounts  now  before  us)  as 
admits  of  immediate  comparison, — in  fact,  of 
comprehension  at  a glance.  Mr.  Field  has 
done  good  service  to  the  public  in  showing  how 
thoroughly  this  can  be  done. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  FRENCH 
PORTRAITS  AT  THE  PARIS  fiCOLE  DES 
BEAUX  ARTS. 

Some  time  since  we  announced  in  these 
columns  that  the  admirable  institution, — thp 
Societ6  Philanthropique, — which  in  Paris  per- 
forms the  work  for  many  years  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  our  metropolitan  “ night-refuges,” 
was  abont  to  form,  with  a view  to  raising  funds, 
an  exhibition  of  French  portraits.  The  exhibi- 
tion has  now  been  opened,  and  has  met  with  a 
success  which  should  certainly  prompt  a similar 
step  being  taken  in  this  country  by  some  one, 
or  even  several,  of  our  great  charities.  Tt  is 
evident  that  with  our  neighbours,  as  with  our- 
selves, a competition  in  the  attractions  afforded 
by  picture  exhibitions,  so  far  from  proving  as 
disastrous  as  it  does  in  many  other  directions, 
only  stimulates  further  interest,  and  notwith- 
standing that  the  Salon,  witfi  its  thirty  rooms 
crowded  with  pictures,  is  now  open,  and 
M.  Petit’s  exhibition  of  international  art,  where 
our  country  is  so  ably  represented  by  Mr.  Watts 
and  Mr.  Colin  Hunter, — notwithstanding  these 
and  numerous  other  counter  attractions,  the 
portrait  exhibition  at  the  flcole  des  Beaux  Arts 
is  largely  attended.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
recall  the  success  at  the  Manchester  Exhibition 
of  1857  of  the  series  of  portraits  and  minia- 
tures gathered  together  by  Mr.  Philips  and 
Peter  Cunningham,  as  also  the  series  of 
portrait  exhibitions  held  some  years  ago  in  the 
building  which  has  since  those  days  become  the 
home  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery.  A 
genuine  interest  seems  to  surround  such  gather- 
ings, and  if  the  returns  of  visitors  to  the  insti- 
tution in  Exhibition-road  appears  to  show  a less 
satisfactory  total  than  might  be  expected,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  attractions  in 
South  Kensington  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  are  so 
numerous  that  the  position  is  essentially  one  in 
which  the  visitor  is  embarrassed  by  the  wealth 
of  instruction  at  his  disposal. 

The  success,  however,  of  the  temporary 
gatherings  of  historical  portraits  at  South  Ken- 
sington some  years  back,  and  the  similar  exhi- 
bition now  open  in  Paris,  point  to  the  existence 
of  no  want,  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  this  interest  is  easily  understood.  Never 
was  shown  a better  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  works  of  art  than  in  that  oft-repeated  remark 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  there  was  no  truer 
historical  picture  than  a good  portrait,  and  the 
-collection  of  portraits  now  gathered  in  the 
pleasant  rooms  of  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts 
singularly  shows  the  truth  of  Peel’s  opinion ; 
the  series  ranges  over  an  important  period  of 
French  history  from  the  present  day  back  to 
the  last  years  of  that  eventful  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, not  to  have  lived  in  which,  Talleyrand 
used  to  say,  was  not  to  have  known  the 
pleasure  of  existence.  Here  we  have  portraits 
by  Greuze,  who  though  essentially  belonging  to 
the  last  century,  did  not  die,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, till  1805 ; portraits  by  Madame  Vigee- 
Lebrun,  by  Yestier,  and  many  another  of  the 


fashionable  painters  of  the  days  before  that 
deluge  which  the  Pompadour  had  so  correctly 
predicted,  portraits  among  which  naturally  find 
their  place  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette 
and  Louis  XYI.  It  can  be  understood  what 
interest  is  connected  with  the  small  portrait  of 
the  ill-starred  little  Dauphin,  a work  said  to  be 
by  the  son  of  that  typical  court-painter, 
Fragonard,  whose  portrait,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
hangs  not  very  far  off.  The  Court  in  the 
declining  days  of  that  ancien  regime,  of  which 
M.  Taine  and  Carlyle  have  told  us  so  much,  is 
not  ill-represented,  and  a singular  contrast  the 
pretty  marquises  and  their  adorers  form,  to  the 
sturdy  revolutionaries  who  hang  so  closely  by 
their  side.  With  the  terrible  reputation 
attached  to  their  originals,  there  is  an  element 
of  curiosity  in  thus  seeing  these  executioners, — 
so  many  of  whom  were  themselves  executed,^ 
standing  before  one,  simple  mortals.  True, 
there  is  Mirabeau,  the  familiar  figure  painted 
by  David,  whose  portraits  here  of  this  period 
are  of  the  greatest  interest  when  one  remembers 
how  intimately  he  was  acquainted  with  most 
of  the  leaders  in  the  great  movement.  They 
are  scarcely  the  portraits  of  such  historically 
blood-stained  characters,  these  mild  faces  of 
Robespierre  and  St.  J ust,  and  the  man  who,  so 
long  the  friend  of  Robespierre,  was  the  first  to 
approve  his  execution,  Bertrand  Barere,  who 
but  by  luck  escaped  the  fate  he  so  richly 
deserved.  It  is  a singular  gallery  of  portraits, 
this  series  by  David.  How  little  did  the  painter 
of  those  coldly  classical  outputs  at  which  he 
toiled  so  hard  imagine  how  sincerely  he  was 
engaged  in  the  true  art  of  the  historical  painter 
in  handing  down  to  the  future  those  heads  of 
his  contemporaries,  to  mention  more  than  a few 
of  whom,  and  the  associations  they  each  and 
all  evoke,  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits 
at  our  disposal. 

Fortunately  for  ns  again,  David’s  industrious 
pupils  continued  the  traditions  of  the  master 
in  not  neglecting  that  great  branch  of  the  his- 
torical painter’s  art, — portraiture.  Gros  and 
Girodet  and  Gerard  are  all  here,  and  many  are 
the  portraits  they  show  of  the  conspicuous 
persons  of  those  stirring  days  in  which  the  map 
of  Europe  ^s  so  constantly  undergoing  radical 
changes  undfer  the  influence  of  the  original  of 
the  little  portrait  by  Greuze,  which,  painted  as 
far  back  as  1789,  shows  us  Napoleon  when  he 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  the  friend  of  Paoli, 
the  Corsican  patriot,  and  garrulous  Boswell’s 
favourite.  It  is  a portrait  of  the  utmost  inte- 
rest, this  head  by  the  good-hearted,  simple 
minded  author  of  all  that  series  of  domestic 
subjects  which  depict  so  charmingly  the  purer 
side  of  the  life  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It 
is  the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  three 
portraits,  which  show  us  Wellington’s  old 
enemy  at  three  very  different  periods  of  his 
eventful  life.  Here  we  see  him  in  Greuze’s  work, 
when,  young  as  he  was,  the  dreams  of  his  future 
were  already  almost  entirely  formed.  David 
is  to  show  him  to  us  as  the  classic  Napoleon, 
the  ideal  head  that  so  resembles  the  famous 
bust  of  the  young  Augustus.  Another  step, 
and  we  see  on  Pagnest’s  canvas  Greuze’s  young 
lieutenant,  the  Emperor,  in  all  his  imperial 
finery.  The  pastel,  by  Prud’hon,  of  poor 
Josephine,  seems  only  too  like  a cruel  allusion 
to  her  own  sad  life.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s 
sketch  of  the  unfortunate  king  of  Rome,  the 
Due  de  Reichstadt, — doubtless  produced  at  the 
time  when  Lawrence  was  in  Paris  after  the 
peace  of  1814, — is  another  sad  reminder  of 
the  transitory  nature  of  the  Emperor’s  realisa- 
tion of  his  youthful  dreams.  Lawrence,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  has  another  very  representative 
portrait,  executed  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
the  Due  de  Reichstadt,  showing  us  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis  XVIII. 
There  is  a goodly  gathering  of  the  imperial 
court,  and  readers  of  Mdme.  de  Remusat’s 
recently  published  “Memoirs”  would  meet 
here  not  a few,  — let  us  hasten  to  say, 
rather  theatrical  representations,  — of  the 
characters  about  whom  the  worthy  lady  has 
told  us  so  much.  Napoleon’s  marshals,  of 
course,  stan  i out  conspicuously.  Soult,  our  old 
enemy  in  the  Peninsula,  and  who,  more  than  one 
still  living  among  us  can  probably  remember  at 
the  Queen’s  coronation,  arm  in  arm  with  his  old 
quondam  opponent  Wellington  ; Kleber,  of 
Egyptian  fame  ; and  Berthier,  one  of  the  good 
old  stock  who  went  out  with  Lafayette  to  found 
the  great  nation  which  those  whom  we  term 
“Americans”  love  and  know  bo  well  as  “ the 
States.”  Talleyrand,  the  diplomatic  old  church- 
man, naturally  could  ill  afford  to  be  absent  from 


such  an  assembly ; he  who  also  crossed  the 
Atlantic,  and  thus  saved  his  knowing  old  head. 
Madame  Recamier,  in  Gerard’s  charming  por- 
trait, which  represents  the  bewitching  coquette 
who  touched  so  many  hearts,  among  them  that 
of  the  Iron  Duke  himself,  is  here  in  all  the 
classic  simplicity  of  the  period  when  the  nudity 
of  Greece  was  almost  revived  in  the  clinging 
draperies  which  Madame  Recamier  helped  not 
a little  to  introduce.  Is  there  not  here  alse 
Pauline  Borghese,  the  fair  model  who  posed  to 
Canova  for  the  Venus  now  at  the  villa  Borghese 
in  Rome  ? — and  are  there  not  here,  too,  among 
the  charming  representations  mostly  by  Gerard, 
of  the  ladies  of  a period  when  salons  were  still 
in  vogue,  the  pretty  heads  of  Mdlle.  George,  the 
fascinating  actress  of  the  Fran<;ais,  and  her 
sister  artiste  the  great  singer  Pasta,  the  original 
Norma  ? And  not  so  far  off,  that  eminently 
characteristic  figure  of  the  period,  Chateau- 
briand, of  whom  we  have  here  two  portraits, — 
one  by  Guerin  the  ideal,  the  romantic  Chateau- 
briand, he  whose  privations  over  in  London, 
it  will  ever  remain  the  honour  of  the  Literary- 
Fund  Society  to  have  alleviated,  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  later  years  used  to  tell  in  such  touching 
words ; a very  different  Chateaubriand  to  that 
which  represents  him  as  a peer  in  his  stately 
robes. 

The  admirable  chronological  arrangement  of 
the  collection  carries  us  a further  step  in  the 
story  of  France  during  the  earlier  portion  of 
this  century,  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  brushes  of 
Delaroche  and  Ingres,  we  have  brought  before 
us  a goodly  show  of  the  men  who  directed,  as 
best  they  could,  the  bark  of  the  state  so  rudely 
driven  about  by  the  storms  of  the  Revolution. 
The  era  of  black  coats  has  commenced,  as  if  in 
consonance  with  the  solemnity  of  the  duties- 
entrusted  to  such  statesmen  as  Guizot,  whose 
portrait,  by  Delaroche,  hangs  at  no  great 
distance  from  his  energetic  little  enemy,  Thiers  ; 
and  there  also  is  Lamartine,  whom  so  many  still- 
alive  remember  well  a prominent  figure  in  the 
London  society  of  a generation  or  so  ago.  By 
his  side  hang  more  than  one  literary  brother 
labourer ; such  men  as  Villemain  and  Lamen- 
nais,  painted  by  the  friend  of  Charles  Dickens,. 
Ary  Scheffer ; another  figure,  familiar  even  in- 
London,  and  whose  portrait,  as  he  represents 
himself  with  his  mother,  is  of  more  thsti  usual- 
interest.  It  is  Ingres,  however,  who  is  the 
artistic  hero  of  this  portion  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  his  masterly  portrait  of  the  great  journalist 
Bertin, — of  whom  there  is  another  portrait 
representing  him  as  a child,  from  the  brush  of 
Greuze, — is  dne  of  those  pictures  which,  once- 
seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  Even  those  who- 
only  know  M.  Henriquel’s  masterly  engraving, 
the  squarely  set  figure,  the  hands  firmly 
planted  on  the  knees,  could  never  fail  to  accept 
IngreB  as  a great  painter,  yet,  strange  to  say,, 
we  have  here  many  of  the  worthy  old  pro- 
fessor’s works  which  are  alone  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  score  that  they  are  portraits  of 
representative  men  and  women  of  his  time,  a 
remark  equally  applicable  to  Winterhalter,  who 
is  well  represented  here. 

The  romantic  period  figures  well,  Balzac  at 
work  in  his  famous  Dominican’s  dress,  a sketch 
by  Delacroix  who  has  portrayed  himself  in  the 
inky  cloak  of  the  master  of  Ravenswood,  a 
characteristic  piece  of  homage  to  the  “ Wizard 
of  the  North  ” who  influenced  so  deeply  that 
brilliant  period  of  which  there  now  remains- 
but  one  figure, — Victor  Hugo.  Deveria,  in  an 
interesting  sketch,  shows  us  the  young  author 
of  “ Hernani  ” negligently  stretched  on  a couch,, 
doubtless,  in  the  artist’s  studio.  Alfred  de 
Musset  we  see  in  a pastel,  and  George  Sand  is- 
naturally  not  far  off, — a small  sepia  wash  by 
Delacroix,  the  high-priest  painter  of  the  roman- 
tic epoch,  Rachel  and  Malibran  hover  near,  and 
many  another  familiar  figure  of  those  exuberant 
and  Bohemian  days. 

Following  the  chronological  order  with  the 
fresh  transition  we  reach  the  second  empire, 
with  Flandrin’s  sentimental  figures : the  por- 
trait of  the  emperor  by  the  painter  who  deco- 
rated so  lovingly  the  old  church  of  St.  Germain- 
des  Pres,  is  of  high  interest.  With  the  more- 
modern  portrait-painters  we  meet  with  the 
friends  of  recent  years,  Lehmann,  and  Cabanel 
in  more  than  one  of  their  graceful,  eminently 
distingu6s  portraits;  Meissonier  as  faithful  and 
as  broad  as  the  greatest  painters  of  the  past,, 
the  veteran  Parisian-American  Healy,  Bonnat, 
Carolus  Duran,  and  Baudry,  brilliant  representa- 
tives of  the  modern  school  of  French  portraiture 
with  which,  however,  we  in  England  are  dis- 
posed to  have  but  little  sympathy. 
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THE  HOUSE  OP  THE  COMTE  DE 
CHAMBOKD  AT  GOEITZ. 
i Recent  events  liave  attracted  no  small  share 
of  attention  to  the  house  of  the  Comte  de 
iChambord  at  Frohsdorf.  Between  this  retreat 
land  his  country  residence  at  Goritz,  the  Count 
(has.  now  for  many  yoars  passed  nis  exile. 
Frohsdorf,  which  lies  at  about  an  hour  by  rail 
[from  Vienna,  has  more  than  once  been  described, 
its  square,  and,  if  anything,  decidedly  un- 
interesting exterior,  and  its  characteristic 
contents.  The  Count’s  pleasant  home  in  the 
(mountains  is,  however,  not  so  often  visited.  A 
(special  interest  connects  Goritz  with  the 
(fortunes,  rather  should  we  say  the  misfortunes, 
of  the  Bourbons,  as  in  the  humble  monastery  of 
iCastagnovizza  lie  buried  not  alone  Charles  X., 
of  France, — the  grandfather,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, of  the  Comte  de  Chambord, — but 
also  the  Duchesse  de  Parme,  and  the  interesting 
(Marie  Therese  de  France, — the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI., — who  shared  so  long  in  the 
jTemple  the  captivity  of  her  unfortunate  father 
land  mother,  and  the  little  dauphin,  her  brother. 
[With  her  lies  buried  her  husband,  Louis  Dnc 
d’Angouleme,  Charles  X.’s  eldest  son. 

I Goritz,  or  Gorz,  “ the  Austrian  Nice,”  is  now, 
from  its  sheltered  position  and  mild  winter 
plimate,  -a  .favourite  health  - rosort  for  the 
(Viennese,  but  when  it  was  determined  on  as 
the  residence  of  the  exiled  Charles  X.  it  was  a 
wretched,  hamlet  buried  in  the  mountains,  far 
away  from  civilisation.  Well  can  one  under- 
stand the  dethroned  king  wondering  who  could 
(have  thought  of  relegating  him  to  such  a spot. 
There  is  a touching  story  told  of  the  first 
(appearance  of  Charles  at  the  little  church 
pf  Goritz.  On  coming  away  he  found  the 
(inhabitants  in  their  gala  finery  awaiting  him  at 
ifche  door,  all  unoovering  and  bowing  low  as 
[he  passed  by. 

I The  castle  occupied  by  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
pord  in  the  environs  of  Goritz  is  no  stately  or 
(imposing  pile.  The  house  is  old  and  massive, 
and,  but  for  any  architectural  pretentions  it  pos- 
sesses, not  much  unlike  a barrack.  There  is  no 
(leer-park  as  at  Frohsdorf,  and  none  of  the 
ceremony  there  observed,  and  admission  is  not 
jlifficult  to  obtain.  The  life,  in  fact,  is  much 
(ike  the  place,  patriarchal  in  its  simplicity.  The 
mrniture  possesses  little  of  that  regal  splendour 
generally  associated  with  royalty.  Of  show 
.here  is  little  or  none, — a few  pictures  and  trophies 
!)f  arms,  guns,  and  hunting-horns,  for  the  Comte 
lie  Chambord  is  a great  huntsman.  Near  his 
inome  at  Frohsdorf  the  Comte  possesses  a 
(harming  “ box,”  the  rooms  of  which  are 
mtirely  decorated  with  stags’  heads  and 
| .ntlers  and  stuffed  birds,  trophies  of  his  skill  in 
he  neighbouring  forests. 

I That  amusing  traveller,  M.  Tissot,  whose 
vorks  on  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Russia  are 
(ilmost  as  familiar  in  our  country  as  they  are  on 
■he  Continent,  visited  Goritz  not  very  long  since, 
knd  in  a chapter  of  his  “ Vienne  et  la  Vie 
(vGennoise”  has  related  an  informal  interview  he 
|iad  with  the  Comte  de  Chambord ; as  perhaps  in- 
teresting at  the  present  moment,  we  venture  to 
•eproduce  some  portions  of  M.  Tissot’s  narrative. 
Vith  a foreigner  a visit  to  any  “personage” 
lecomes  a matter  of  ceremony,  but  to  the 
English  reader  there  is  something  most  amusing 
n the  comic  seriousness  with  which  the  author 
describes  how,  having  obtained  the  promise  of 
im  audience  of  Monseigneur  for  two  o’clock,  he 
duly  fitted  himself  out  in  what  we  understand 
us  evening  dress,  and,  having  obtained  after 
pertain  difficulties  the  obligatory  pair  of  “ gants 
i ‘.ony enables,”  he  presented  himself  at  the 
chateau,  and  was  shown  into  the  presence  of 
the  Comte.  M.  Tissot,  it  must  be  remembered, 
ls  not  a Frenchman  ; he  is  a native  of  the  Swiss 
|Hepublic,  and  can,  therefore,  scarcely  be  accused 
pf  partiality.  His  description  of  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  the  Comte  is  most  prepossessing ; 
out  over  this  we  must  hasten. 

' “ We  chatted  together  for  nearly  twenty 
minutes,”  writes  M.  Tissot.  “A  stranger  to  the 
party  struggles  which  so  sadly  divide  France, 
land  citizen  of  a neutral  country,  I considered  it 
my  duty  to  avoid  any  reference  to  politics. 
We  spoke  of  literature,  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
little  of  Germany, — that  gory  spectre  which 
rises  everywhere  before  one.  The  Count  is  well 
posted  up  on  most  matters  ; he  knows  the  last 
book  which  has  appeared,  or  which  is  shortly  to 
pe  published;  he  is  acquainted  with  the  successes 
pf  the  Salon  which  has  just  opened,  or  the  pieces 
(ipplauded  the  week  before  at  Paris.  The  old 
authors  of  his  preference  are  Montaigne,  MolierOj 


and  Mdme.  de  Sevigne,  who  seems  to  have  be- 
queathed to  him  the  secret  of  her  inimitable 
style ; for  this  son  of  a king  is  a writer  in  all 
the  sense  of  the  word,  and  a writer  of  the 
grand  siecle.  His  letters  will  live  as  models  of 
form  and  well-thought-out  expression.  The 
social  question  for  twenty  years  and  more  has 
been  the  constant  object  of  his  meditations  and 
study ; he  believes  that  this  grave  question  is 
the  enormous  problem  which  will  have  to  be 
resolved  in  a not  remote  future,  and  that  the 
crisis  will  bo  a terrible  one  in  Germany,  where 
socialistic  ideas  are  so  rampant.  The  Comte  de 
Chambord  is  a partisan  of  all  species  of  associa- 
tions or  unions  formed  by  the  working  man  ; he 
is  a warm  defender  of  their  common  interests, 
and  an  advocate  for  the  establishment  of  trades- 
committees  entrusted  with  the  friendly  arrange- 
ment of  all  difficulties  that  may  come  up  rela- 
tive to  the  conditions  of  labour,  capital,  and 
wages.  Military  questions  interest  him,  and 
he  has  a chivalric  admiration  for  the  soldier ; he 
speaks  of  the  German  army  with  the  experience 
of  an  old  Prussian  general.” 

Exile  is  a rude  school ; courtiers  never  cross 
its  threshold.  “ The  years  of  exile,”  once  said 
the  Count  to  one  of  his  followers,  “ are  like  those 
passed  in  a campaign,  they  count  double.  Exile 
has  been  a blessing  to  me  ; in  France  I should 
have  been  brought  up  like  a prince,  and  I should 
never  have  known,  except  at  a distance,  the 
misery  and  sufferings  of  the  people ; and  per- 
spective sadly  reduces  defects.  Thanks  to  my 
exile,  I have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I have 
myself  suffered  from  misfortune,  injustice,  and 
the  abuse  of  force,  all  which  are  necessary  to 
know  profoundly  to  be  able  not  only  to  remedy 
but  to  sympathise  with.” 

An  indefatigable  worker,  he  rises  with  the 
sun.  His  work  - room  serves  the  double  use 
of  studio  and  library,  for  the  writer  is  an 
artist  of  no  small  talent.  Seated  at  a large 
mahogany  table,  Uttered  with  books  and  papers, 
he  writes  industriously  till  breakfast.  After 
this  meal,  which,  in  accordance  with  French 
custom,  is  at  midday,  he  usually  drives  out. 
Dinner  is  at  six,  and  at  a quarter  to  seven  host 
and  guests  rise  and  pass  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  conversation  and  music  occupy  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 


SOME  SANITARY  ARRANGEMENTS  OF 
ANCIENT  DWELLINGS. 

Ai  periods  which  come  so  regularly  as  to  be 
called  stated  periods,  we  are  reminded  by  the 
dutburst  of  an  epidemic,  or  the  visitation  of  a 
wide-spreading,  dire  disease  like  cholera,  that 
we  have  not  attained  perfection  in  sanitary 
science,  notwithstanding  our  self-sufficiency,  and 
that  there  are  diseases  which  come  like  scourges 
on  the  land,  which  are  not  occasioned  by  foul 
drains,  or  the  imperfect  dwellings  of  modern 
builders.  The  advance  we  have  made  in  our 
study  of  zymotic  disease  has  not  prevented 
a thrill  of  alarm  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Daraietta ; and  it  does  seem  strange 
that,  notwithstanding  our  experience  of  cholera 
in  India,  we  can  find  no  other  means  of  coping 
with  the  disease  than  drawing  a cordon  round 
the  infected  spot,  and  shooting  those  who  refuse 
to  meet  death  in  one  of  its  most  painful  and  re- 
pulsive forms.  The  ball  of  perfume  which  our 
sovereigns  carried  to  sniff  when  they  suspected 
unwholesome  odours  is  equalled  by  the  bright 
idea  of  inclosing  our  Indian  letters  in  well- 
tarred  bags  to  prevent  the  taint  of  cholera 
being  brought  to  our  shores.  Continental 
nations  have  adopted  a strict  quarantine  in  all 
their  ports,  and  in  this  they  are  no  wiser  than 
the  poor  townsmen  of  Atherstone  who  refused  to 
permit  the  victorious  soldiers  from  Bosworth’s 
fatal  field  to  enter  their  town  because  they 
were  fever-striken  ; for  Henry  of  Richmond’s 
necessities  had  caused  him  to  empty  the 
foreign  gaols  to  find  recruits  for  his  mer- 
cenary army,  and  thus  brought  the  sweating 
sickness  into  the  land,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many,  more  than  balanced  the  blessings  of  the 
greedy  rule  of  the  Tudors.  We  are  so  apt 
to  sneer  at  those  who  were  the  “ fathers  of  the 
land,”  for  their  ignorance  of  sanitary  laws,  that 
we  forget  that  with  all  our  science  and  advance- 
ment we  are  far  from  perfect,  even  in  our  idea 
of  a City  of  Hygeia.  We  can  go  into  raptures 
over  the  sanitary  engineering  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  whilst  we  overlook  the  examples 
afforded  us  of  forethought  and  skill  of  those 
architects  who  built  our  religious  houses,  forti- 
fied the  great  castles,  and  erected  the  mansions 


of  which  we  are  so  proud.  Yet  many  of  them 
would  teach  a lesson  to  those  wise  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  schools.  We  are  too  apt,  when 
speaking  of  the  “middle  ages,”  to  condemn 
without  reservation  the  dirt,  the  filth,  and  the 
gluttony  which  characterised  the  “ sturdy  fight- 
ing Briton”  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets, 
and  the  clergy  who  were  supposed  to  look  after 
his  spiritual  welfare.  The  “ odour  of  sanc- 
tity” was  a reality  more  to  be  avoided  than 
sought,  we  are  told,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
people  were  little  better  than  hovels,  devoid  of 
everything  we  call  comfort  and  the  conveniences 
of  life.  This  charge  may  be  true  generally,  but 
could  only  be  true  of  the  clergy  in  remote  places, 
or  living  as  a recluse  in  the  domus  inclusi,  of 
which  we  have  so  many  examples.  We  know 
full  well  the  inner  life  of  a monastery.  The 
lavatories  yet  exist  in  many  of  the  cloisters  of 
our  cathedrals  for  the  washing  of  the  hands 
and  faces  of  tfie  monks,  and  there  are  examples 
for  washing  the  feet  also.  Water  was  laid  on 
from  the  best  sources  of  supply,  and  at  Worcester 
could  be  replaced  at  a comparatively  small 
outlay,  for  the  reservoir  which  supplied  the 
monastery  yet  exists,  and  the  leaden  pipes 
which  passed  over  the  ancient  bridge  across 
the  Severn  were  only  removed  during  the 
Civil  Wars  to  provide  material  for  bullets. 
The  arrangements  of  the  Cistercians  for  the 
health  of  the  inmates  and  the  prevention  of  foul 
gases  were  as  admirably  adapted  for  their  pur- 
pose as  any  of  our  modern  hygienic  contrivances. 
The  neighbouring  stream  was  diverted  to  pass 
under  the  kitchen,  and  open  grids  of  stone  wero 
placed,  through  which  all  refuse  could  be  swept 
into  the  fast  - flowing  stream  below.  The 
hospital  was  isolated  from  the  main  body  of 
the  monastic  buildings  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  guesten  chambers  in  which  strangers 
were  received,  and  we  have  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  the  bathing  of  the  body  was 
so  systematically  neglected  as  we  have  been 
led  to  suppose.  At  Worcester,  for  example, 
there  was  a water-gate  which  opened  on  to  the 
Severn,  and  through  which  boats  could  enter 
into  the  undercroft  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings.  The  hospital  was  placed  east  and 
west,  and  was  lighted  and  ventilated  by  small 
loops  or  slits,  which  still  remain,  for  the  hospital 
of  the  monks  was  preserved  as  the  hospital  of 
the  citizens  until  little  more  than  a century  ago. 
In  addition  to  this  negative  evidence  we  have 
the  existing  bath  constructed  by  Edward  I.  at 
Leeds  Castle,  near  Maidstone,  and  we  have 
steps  leading  to  the  ancient  lake  at  Kenil- 
worth from  the  apartments  which  wero  con- 
structed on  the  western  side  of  Lancaster-b’uild- 
ings,  connected  with  the  curtain  wall,  and  sup- 
posed, on  good  grounds,  to  be  King’s  Chamber, 
mentioned  in  the  Pipe  Rolls.  The  absence  of  mid- 
densteads  about  our  old  monasteries  points  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  refuse  was  systematically 
removed  and  used  for  manure ; whilst  in  the 
Norman  keeps  we  find  one  tower, — at  Kenil- 
worth and  Devizes  it  was  the  north-west 
tower, — left  open  at  the  top  to  receive  the 
contents  of  the  garderobes  of  the  garrison. 
This  was  a survival  of  the  old  midden  - well 
which  we  meet  with  near  many  Roman  settle- 
ments, and  was  soon  exchanged  for  the  open 
shoots  on  the  walls  and  in  the  interior  for  con- 
trivances not  dissimilar  to  the  earth  closets  of 
to-day,  with  removable  boxes.  Kenilworth  sup- 
plies instances  of  all  these  arrangements, — the 
only  fault  of  which  was  the  fouling  of  the  water 
in  the  moat.  This  could  not  apply  to  Ludlow  or 
Carlisle,  and  at  Raglan  special  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  fouling  of  the  inner  moat. 
This  is  especially  evident  in  the  moated  houses 
built  in  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Roses.  In 
the  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  forest  of  Arden, 
where  Shakspeare  laid  the  scene  of  the  Duke’s 
retirement  in  “ As  You  Like  It,”  there  is 
a moated  fortified  mansion  of  fifteenth-century 
date.  It  has  a passage  round  the  quadrangle, 
the  roof  of  which  only  rises  about  2 ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  moat,  yet  there  is  not  the 
smallest  sign  of  damp  penetrating  the  walls ; 
and  beneath  the  level  of  this  covered  way  a 
well-built  drain  crosses  the  bed  of  the  moat 
and  conveys  all  the  sewage  and  refuse  of  tho 
inhabitants  into  the  fields  beyond.  Special 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  this  cloaca 
from  being  utilised  by  a freebooter  as  a 
secret  passage  to  the  interior  when  the  draw- 
bridge was  raised.  In  this,  and  in  nume- 
rous other  instances,  care  was  taken  to  keep 
a good  supply  of  drinking-water,  and  the  moat 
pure  enough  to  serve  as  a fish-pond.  Such  care 
was  taken  to  keep  the  enclosure  healthy  that 
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all  tlie  cattle  were  housed  and  stabled  outside 
the  moat  at  the  t&te  de  pont,  so  that  the  building 
could  be  utilised  as  a barbican  as  well  as  a 
sanatorium.  At  Denbigh,  where  it  was  found 
impossible  to  dig  a well  within  the  precincts  of 
the  castle  proper,  a tower  was  built  over  the 
-well  aud  the  water  supplied  by  a species  of 
conduit.  A similar  arrangement  existed  at 
Devizes.  So  early  was  the  nuisance  of  a smoky 
chimney  discovered  and  the  remedy  applied 
that  the  earliest  meducval  chimneys  had  a flag 
inserted  half-way  up  the  flue  to  divide  the 
draught,  so  that  the  cold  air  might  descend 
•without  bringing  the  smoke  with  it.  In  the 
igreat  halls,  a3  at  Penshurst,  where  the  fire  was 
lighted  in  a brazier  or  cresset  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall,  and  the  smoke  passed  out  of  the  louvres 
in  the  roof,  the  lower  casements  of  the  windows 
were  fitted  with  shutters  to  admit  fresh  air,  and 
otherwise  sweeten  the  room.  To  aid  in  this  the 
use  of  strewing  the  room  with  sweet  flags  was 
practised,  for  when  cleared  away  the  refuse  of 
the  garrison  and  household-dinner  was  removed 
likewise.  This  removal  of  refuse  went  on  regu- 
larly, and  like  the  old  sanitary  arrangements  of 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  still  pre- 
vail in  some  of  the  little  towns  in  the  west 
and  south  of  Ireland,  if  unsavoury  to  the 
nostrils,  prevented  that  accumulation  of  fester- 
ing rubbish  so  deleterious  to  health  and  so 
productive  of  fever.  The  same  care  to  keep 
the  house  clear  of  all  that  would  be  in- 
jurious to  health  is  seen  in  those  quadrangular 
dwelling-places  of  the  city  merchants  and 
ancient  guilds  which  remain  in  so  many 
of  our  old  towns  and  boroughs.  Though 
some  of  the  sleeping  places  might  be  destitute 
of  air,  there  were  means  provided  for  a cur- 
rent of  fresh  air  beneath  the  roof  round 
the  quadrangle  which  gave  the  vitiated  atmo- 
sphere a chance  of  escape.  The  story  of  these 
quasi-warehouse3  and  mansions  combined,  with 
all  their  completeness  and  manifold  contrivances, 
is  yet  to  be  written.  The  materials  exist  in 
"the  voluminous  books  and  records  yet  pre- 
served in  municipal  archives,  and  in  descrip- 
tions of  them  by  those  who  saw  them  before 
they  were  converted  into  tenements  for  artisans 
and  labourers.  The  sanitary  arrangements  con- 
sisted in  the  removal  of  all  the  rubbish  day  by 
day  to  the  outside,  and  the  fact  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Shakspeare's  father  in  the 
little  town  of  Stratford-on-Avon  show  that  the 
authorities  were  not  unmindful  of  the  further 
removal  of  the  refuse,  if  they  did  not  remove 
it  themselves.  A more  careful  study  of  the 
plans  of  these  old  buildings  would  perhaps 
result  in  a hint  or  two  which  might  bo  turned 
to  profitable  account  in  these  days  of  hygienic 
science  and  aesthetic  proprieties.  At  all  events, 
it  would  show  that  our  forefathers  were  not 
so  unmindful  of  the  principles  of  sanitation  as 
some  of  our  scientists  would  make  out.  We 
hear  of  pestilences,  plagues,  and  famine,  yet 
hut  little  of  the  means  taken  to  prevent  them, 
and  it  argues  but  little  for  the  advance  of 
scientific  knowledge  when  our  faith  is  so  easily 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  a visitation  of 
Cholera. 


CONTRACTORS’  PLANT. 

Mr.  Justice  Pearson'  has  recently  given  judg- 
ment upon  a point  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  to  all  parties  who  are  engaged  in 
large  contracts,  whether  they  be  employers  or 
employed.  The  question  was  a simple  one,  and 
may  be  dealt  with  in  a small  compass.  The 
contract  was  one  between  the  Helston  Railway 
•Company  and  a contractor  named  Maddison, 
and  it  contained  the  usual  clause  that  all  mate- 
rials, &c.,  left  by  or  by  order  of  the  contractor 
on  the  works  should  be  the  property  of  the 
company,  for  the  use  of  the  company,  and  not 
removable  without  the  consent  of  the  company’s 
engineer.  There  was  also  a stipulation  that  the 
contractor  should  not  assign  any  part  of  the 
contract,  but  that  he  might  sublet  any  portion 
of  the  work.  As  a matter  of  fact  Maddison 
sublet  some  parts  to  another  contractor  named 
Relf.  Difficulties  arose  between  these  con- 
tractors, the  works  were  suspended,  and  a com- 
promise at  last  having  been  effected,  the  only 
matter  in  dispute  which  was  left  open  was  con- 
nected with  Relf’s  plant.  This,  it  was  contended 
by  the  Company,  belonged  to  them  ; while,  on 
the  other  hand,  Relf  asserted  he  had  the  right 
to  remove  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out 
how  important  a point  this  was,  because  it 
brought  into  conflict  the  respective  rights  of 
employers  and  of  sub-contractors  in  cases  where 


the  employers  stipulated  to  the  effect  already 
stated  above.  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  after  con- 
siderable argument,  decided  the  case  in  favour 
of  the  sub-contractor,  on  the  ground  that  the 
only  person  to  whom  the  clause  would  apply 
was  the  actual  contractor  with  whom  the  com- 
pany had  made  the  agreement.  He  seems 
further  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  em- 
ployers’ claim  was  manifestly  inequitable. 
The  result  is  that  employers  in  similar  circum- 
stances have  no  right  over  the  plant  of  sub- 
contractors. We  are  by  no  means,  however,  so 
sure  as  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  seems  to  have  been 
that  all  the  equity  was  on  the  side  of  the  sub- 
contractor; for  under  this  decision  the  first 
contractor  has  only  to  sublet  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  work  to  nullify  wholly  a stipulation 
which  is  put  in  for  the  benefit  of  the  employers, 
and  is  intended  to  be  acted  on. 

Further,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  pre- 
sumably the  sub-contractor  took  his  portion  of 
the  work  with  fnll  knowledge  of  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  made  between  the  employers  and 
the  principal  contractor,  and  was  prepared  to 
stand  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  man 
for  whom  he  undertook  to  do  a portion  of  the 
work.  We  are  not  now  arguing  that  the  judge 
gave  a wrong  interpretation  to  this  particular 
contract  when  he  held  that  it  did  not  include  a 
sub-contract  in  this  particular  clause.  But 
we  desire  to  point  out  that  justice  rather  leans 
to  not  depriving  the  employer  of  his  remedy  in 
case  of  a stoppage  of  the  works,  even  though 
those  works  are  being  executed  by  a sub- 
contractor. The  practical  result  of  this  decision 
seems,  then,  to  be  that  in  future  employers  must 
have  what  we  may  call  the  plant  clause  so 
drafted  that  it  shall  apply  not  only  to  the 
principal  contractor,  but  also  to  sub-contractors. 
If  it  is  just  that  there  should  be  such  a clause 
at  all,  it  seems  equally  right  that  it  should  not 
alone  apply  to  a person  who  may  do  but  a part 
of  the  work  himself,  or  may  possibly  even 
sublet  the  whole. 


THE  ART  MANUFACTURES  OF  JAPAN. 

In  the  book  of  Dr.  Dresser’s  on  the  architec- 
ture, art,  and  art  manufactures  of  JapaD,  to 
which  we  recently  referred,*  no  mention  is 
made  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall, — if  those 
terms  may  be  considered  admissible, — of  her  art 
manufactures  in  the  markets  of  the  West.  In 
fact,  nothing  is  said  of  the  way  in  which  those 
products  became  first  known  and  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  how  the  demand  for  them  here 
and  on  the  Continent  brought  with  it  abuse 
and  decadence  through  a policy  of  wholesale 
manufacture  pursued  in  Japan,  which  ended  in 
glutting  the  European  market  with  Brummagem 
Japanese  goods.  Little  attention  has  hitherto 
been  paid  to  this  question,  and  for  this  reason  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  by  Herr  Th.  von  Huber- 
Liebenau,  of  Miinchen,  which  appears  in  a 
recent  number  of  Wieck’s  Gewirbezeitumj,  de- 
serves to  be  more  widely  known.  The  author 
points  out  how  with  the  first  international 
exhibition  ever  held,  that  of  London  in  1851,  a 
new  era  commenced  in  that  branch  of  industry 
known  as  art  manufacture.  The  latter,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  reached 
its  most  flourishing  period  during  the  times  of 
the  Renaissance,  when  Teutonic  art  feeling  was 
blended  with  the  classic,  was  almost  annihilated 
by  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  Though  the  tradi- 
tions of  art  survived  that  ordeal,  art  and  manu- 
facture were  thenceforth  entirely  distinct.  The 
introduction  of  steam-power  helped  to  widen  the 
existing  breach.  It  was  only  with  the  advent 
of  international  exhibitions  that  art  manufac- 
ture once  more  raised  its  head,  those  exhibitions 
serving  to  encourage  and  foster  its  develop- 
ment. But  the  exhibitions  also  introduced  to 
us  the  art  products  of  foreign  nations,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  far  East,  until  then  com- 
paratively little  known. 

Japan  occupied  a foremost  place,  and  its  art 
manufactures  soon  began  to  rival  those  of  the 
West.  For  centuries  painting  and  sculpture  had 
exerted  a very  great  influence  upon  the  various 
products  of  her  art  manufactures.  While  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  in  our  part  of 
the  globe,  little  was  done  in  this  department, 
the  Japanese  art  of  decoration  was  flourishing  ; 
and  the  appearance  of  Japanese  art  products, 
therefore,  simply  astonished  us.  Charming 
sketches  of  insect  and  plant  life,  curious  chimeras, 
dragons,  and  serpents  executed  in  chased  work, 
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arabesques  in  many -hued  colours,  enchanted  the  1 
beholder  of  those  porcelain  vases  and  services,  I 
those  bronze  charcoal-pans  and  censers,  those  | 
plates  and  boxes  of  wood  with  their  beautiful  j 
colouring,  their  ensemble,  and  their  imperish-  ■ 
able  lacquer  covering,  and  those  thousand  and  | 
one  nicknacks  which  before  that  time  had  | 
been  but  seldom  seen  in  Europe.  They  pushed 
the  products  of  China  with  their  baroque  forms  j 
and  colours  entirely  out  of  the  market.  Japanese  I 
art  manufactures  were  best  represented  at  the  I 
last  International  Exhibition  held  at  Paris,  the  I 
section  being  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  j 
whole  exhibition.  Unfortunately,  the  author  j 
says,  the  Japanese, — whom  he  calls  the  “ English  j 
of" the  East,” — cared  less  for  furnishing  a com-  I 
prehensive  picture  of  their  industrial  position  | 
and  civilisation ; their  principal  object  was  to  I 
do  business.  And  a very  good  business  they  J 
did  at  first,  for,  notwithstanding  the  high  prices  | 
charged,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  from  j 
Japan  were  Bold.  But  this  temporary  mer-  I 
cantile  success  has  its  shady  side.  It  will  ulti-  I 
mately,  the  author  thinks,  injure  Japanese  art 
industry,  and  in  the  same  measure  as  it  has  I 
raised  the  exports  of  Japan  since  the  time  when 
her  ports  were  thrown  open  to  European  com-  j 
merce,  so  will  they  steadily  decline. 

Formerly  the  products  of  the  country  in  ' 
bronze,  lacquer,  and  pottery,  almost  exclusively  ! 
intended  for  the  rich,  proceeded  from  the  hands 
of  artists  expert  in  their  several  branches,  who  I 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  working  with  all  the 
customary  tradition  and  deliberation.  The  great 
demand  for  their  handiwork  which  had  suddenly 
sprung  up,  for  Japanese  art  products  had 
become  the  fashion  in  Europe,  especially  in 
England  and  France,  soon  exceeded  production. 
Yet  the  dealers  of  Paris  and  London  continued 
to  send  their  agents  to  Yokohama,  Hiogo,  and 
Tokio,  who  soon  bought  up  the  whole  market,  j 
and  at  last  offered  prices  which  caused  the 
Japanese  to  begin  the  wholesale  manufacture  of 
such  articles.  This  temporary  prosperity  unfor- 
tunately led  to  the  deterioration  in  quality  of 
the  art-products  of  Japan.  What  formerly  the 
individual  artist  invented  and  completed  with 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  patience,  making 
it  not  so  much  a labour  of  gain  as  of  love,  his 
productions  forming  real  works  of  art,  and  for 
genuine  examples  of  which  the  connoisseur  now 
pays  almost  with  their  weight  in  gold,  began  to  be 
made  in  thousandfold  repetitions.  But  as  the 
latter  were  mere  superficial  manufactures, — 
works  of  art  they  no  longer  could  be  called, — 
and  their  real  artistic  value  was  soon  recognised 
in  Europe,  and  paid  for  accordingly,  the  cunning 
Japanese  readily  devoted  their  energies  to  the 
production  of  imitations  of  really  classic  work. 
New  products  were  cleverly  converted  into  old 
ones  ; some  well-known  types  which  had  ac- 
quired a name  were  manufactured  in  masses, 
and  the  business  in  those  counterfeits  soon 
assumed  large  proportions.  This  branch  of 
manufacture  was  for  the  time  a large  source  of 
revenue  to  Japan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
peculiar  forms  and  the  tasteful  decoration  of 
colouring  of  Japanese  nicknacks  ensured  them  a 
wide  distribution,  and  at  the  same  time  sug- 
gested new  departures  for  the  art-workmen  of 
the  West,  and  thus  did  some  good. 

The  success  of  Japanese  speculation,  how- 
ever, threatens  to  be  but  short-lived,  if  it  does 
not  ultimately  lead  to  the  total  ruin  of  this 
branch  of  their  industry.  The  Japanese  have 
begun  recently  to  adopt  this  method  of  manu- 
facture to  European  requirements.  They  now 
make  not  merely  Japanese  vessels,  vases,  cups, 
censers,  and  other  objects  which  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  are  only  used  in  decorating  rooms, 
but  they  also  manufacture  porcelain  lamps, 
match  - boxes,  letter  - weights,  candlesticks  of 
bronze,  and  even  articles  of  cuivre  poli.  In 
this  branch  of  industry,  however,  Western  art- 
workmanship  need  not  fear  Japanese  competi- 
tion. The  last  international  exhibition  at  Paris 
gave  signs  of  the  decadence  of  the  art  industry 
of  Japan,  although  at  that  time  it  still  presented 
such  an  imposing  appearance  as  to  cause  the 
envy  of  many  a civilised  country  of  the  West. 
Japanese  works  of  art  in  bronze  especially 
attracted  general  attention  in  a degree  commen- 
surate with  their  importance.  It  was  stated  at  the 
time  that  the  bronze  industry  of  Japan  occupied 
the  first  rank,  exceeding  even  that  of  France. 
This  is  saying  much  ; for  France  employs  in  that 
industry  about  7,500  workmen,  who  manufacture 
annually  articles  of  the  total  value  of  80,000,000 
francs,  of  which  12,000,000  francs  worth  are 
exported.  Quite  recently  the  author  saw 
beautiful  bronze  art  objects  from  Japan,  which 
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ijonsist  of  an  alloy  of  Bronze  and  gold,  covered 
ivith  a hue  of  steel  blue  patina,  charmingly 
oxidised.  Another  method  employed  by  the 
Japanese  is  to  hammer  gold  or  silver  wire  into 
oronze,  which  is  said  to  be  more  in  keeping 
ivith  European  taste,  but  which, while  increasing 

i. he  cost,  scarcely  improves  the  appearance  of 
he  work.  In  ceramic  products,  the  porcelains 
>f  Kanga  preserve  their  former  reputation, 
jrhey  are  mostly  ornamented  and  coloured  in 
j)lack,  red,  and  gold,  upon  a pure  white  ground. 
Lhe  faiences  of  Kioto  with  dull  yellow  colour- 
ng  and  naturally  coloured  flowers  and  insects, 
he  greyish  white-coloured  faiences  of  Satsouma 
with  fantastic  mythological  figures,  richly  gilt, 
and  the  charming  porcelains  of  Imati,  which 
ihow  blue  flowers  upon  a pure  white  ground, 
ire  to  this  day  much  prized.  But  the  real  value 
i>f  all  these  objects  is  being  gradually  depre- 
ciated by  an  increasing  wholesale  manufacture, 
lind  the  fraudulent  practices  intended  to  give 
hem  the  look  of  classic  work.  Thus  a so-called 
l‘  craquelure  ” is  imparted,  which  consists  of 
i‘ crevasses”  or  cracks,  covering  the  glaze  of 
he  outer  surface  like  a cobweb  ; and  this  pecu- 
'iarity  is  now  sought  to  be  produced  by  the 
.iounterfeiters,  by  passing  in  all  directions  over 
he  glaze,  at  a certain  degree  of  temperature 

j, ttained  during  burning,  an  iron  instrument  still 
more  highly  heated.  Great  caution  should, 
iherefore,  be  exercised  in  the  purchase  of 
l apanese  art  objects. 

I The  art  industry  of  Japan  is  already  be- 
ginning to  feel  the  effects  of  a nefarious  trade, 
ts  products  are  now  no  longer  sought  in  the 
European  market  with  the  same  avidity  with 
ivhich  they  at  their  first  introduction  were 
bought  up.  The  manufactures  of  China  are 
beginning  to  come  to  the  front  again,  and  their 
i>ermanent  exclusion  appears  to  be  averted. 
I’he  porcelains  of  China,  as  well  as  Chinese 
|namels,  were  always  much  sought  after,  and 
lound  ready  buyers.  In  recent  years  the  old 
ne-coloured  porcelain  of  the  country  and  a 
ipecial  kind,  the  “flamed”  porcelain  of  China, 
/hich  was  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection 
rom  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
iave  entered  the  markets  of  the  West.  In  this 
;orcelain,  all  shades  of  colour,  from  pure  white 

0 the  deepest  black,  are  represented,  the  red 
ihinas, — so-called  rouge  sang  de  bceuf, — in  the 
manufacture  of  which  copper  probably  was 
mployed,  being  in  special  request.  Since  the 
ptroduction  of  the  great  international  exhibi- 
ions,  a large  export  of  old  Chinese  works  of 
rt  to  the  countries  of  the  West  has  set  in. 

1 s China  has  not  yet  been  so  completely 
Imptied  of  her  art-treasures  as  Japan,  and  as 
here  fraudulent  imitation  and  the  wholesale 
lanufacture  of  inferior  articles  have  not  yet 
lecome  the  fashion  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
htter  country,  it  appears  probable  that  Chinese 
rt  industry  in  the  branches  referred  to  may 
gain  out-distance  that  of  Japan  in  the  Euro- 
lean market.  But  it  remains  an  open  question 
whether  the  greed  of  the  people  of  the  Flowery 
Impire,  said  to  be  quite  as  pronouced  as  the 
lovetousness  of  the  “ Frenchmen  of  the  East,” 
is  another  author  calls  them,  may  not  also  lead 
he  former  at  no  distant  date  into  the  same  path 
s that  pursued  by  the  Japanese,  to  their  own 
Qtimate  loss,  certainly. 


I THE  KEMOVAL  OF  SION  COLLEGE. 

I “Books  are  the  legacies  that  a great  genius  leaves  to 
|iankind,  which  are  delivered  down  from  generation  to 
jeneration,  as  presents  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  are 
Set  unborn.” — Addisok. 

; John  James’s  fine  church  at  Greenwich  stands 
:ver  the  spot  where,  in  the  year  1012,  Alphage, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  murdered  by 
he  Danes.  The  saint  and  martyr  gave  his 
ame  to  a parish  in  Cripplegate  ward,  London. 
L’he  now  parish  church  of  St.  Alphage,  London 
Tail,  was  built  in  1777  from  the  designs,  it  is 
laid,  of  George  Dance,  the  younger*;  but  not  as 
>3  commonly  supposed,  on  the  site  of  its  prede- 
cessor. The  earlier  church  abutted  on  the 
[)ity  Wall,  westwards  of  the  churchyard,  whereof 
1 part  with  the  Wall  adjacent  yet  remains,  and 
tear  to  the  ancient  St.  James’s  hermitage. 
Che  church  on  the  Wall  having  been  suffered 
o fall  into  ruin,  the  parishioners  in  1546  paid 
>04/.  for  the  remains  of  a priory  church  at  the 
liorth-westem  corner  of  Aldermanbury,  over 
vhich  priory  church  the  present  St.  Alphage’s 
ilhurch  was  afterwards  erected.  Dedicated  to 
it.  Mary  the  Virgin,  that  priory  was  a con- 


• Others  say  of  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  William  Staines. 


version  of  an  earlier  foundation,  known  as 
Elsyng’s  Spital,  that  had  itself  supplanted  a 
nunnery  there.  William  Elsyng,  citizen  and 
mercer,  established  his  hospital  (1329)  for  100 
sick  poor,  more  especially  the  paralysed  and 
blind,  under  care  of  a warden  and  four  secular 
priests.  Within  a few  years  Elsyng  re-modelled 
his  endowment  into  a priory,  with  a staff  of 
five  Augustinian  canons  regular  and  a prior, — 
himself  the  first.  A fire  destroyed  the  priory 
and  part  of  the  priory  church  in  1541.  Valued 
at  193L  15s.  5d.  at  the  Dissolution,  St.  Mary’s 
Priory  was  bought  from  the  king*  by  Sir  John 
Williams,  first  Lord  Thame,  keeeper  of  the 
king’s  jewels,  who  was  living  here  when  that 
fire  totally  consumed  the  Spital,  its  almshouses, 
and  cloister  gallery.  The  priory  church, — 
escaping  not  only  this,  but  the  later  disaster  of 
1666, — had  meanwhile  been  adapted  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Alphage.  Though  much 
decayed,  it  was  not  finally  demolished  until 
1724.  The  lower  portion  of  the  existing  tower 
some  believe  to  be  the  cross  of  the  earlier 
fabric,  a supposition  which  is  favoured  by  its 
plan  and  massive  proportions  ; others,  that  it  is 
the  old  entrance-porch.  Owned  by  various 
tenants  in  succession,  Elsyng’s  Spital  was 
bonght  for  2,450b,  for  the  purposes  of  Sion 
College,  which  the  Fellows  have  just  definitely 
resolved  to  remove  to  Victoria  Embankment.f 

In  his  Journey  through  England,  Defoe 
writes  : — " This  college  and  library  is  designed 
for  the  use  of  the  clergy,  in  and  about  London, 
where  expectants  may  lodge  till  they  are  pro- 
vided with  houses  in  the  several  parishes  in 
which  they  serve  cure.  It  is  also  an  hospital 
for  ten  poor  men,  and  ten  poor  women  ; and 
the  whole  is  governed  by  a president,  two 
deans,  and  four  assistants,  who  have  their 
apartments  in  the  college.”  Thomas  White, 
D.D.,  vicar  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  Fleet-street,  and 
holder  of  other  valuable  preferments,  dying  in 
1624,  bequeathed  a capital  sum  of  3,000L  to 
provide  a college  for  the  London  beneficed 
clergy,  together  with  an  almshouse  for  twenty 
indigent  folk.  He  further  gave  yearly  sums  of 
120L  to  the  pensioners,  and  40 1.  to  the  College 
fund.J  According  to  an  inscription  on  the 
Philip-lane  front,  the  foundation  dates  from 
1631,  the  royal  charter  bearing  date  6th  July. 
John  Simpson,  rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart- 
street,  executor  to  White’s  will,  built  at  his 
own  expense  over  the  original  almshouses,  the 
library,  whose  contents  have  since  constituted 
the  chiefest  attraction  of  the  college,  together 
with  some  students’  chambers  in  the  southern 
side  of  the  precincts.  Adverting  to  the  joint- 
founders,  Dr.  Arris,  M.P.  for  St.  Alban’s, 
.1661,  composed,  teste  Pennant,  the  following 
rather  involved  elegiacs  : — - 

“Ille  Dator  rerum  tibi  res  indulsit  opimas, 

Atque  animum  indultas  qui  bene  donet  opes ; 

Alter  erit  quisquis  magna  htec  exempla  sequetur, 
Alterutri  veBtrum  nemo  secundus  erit.” 

The  buildings  thus  lay  between  Curriers’  Hall 
and  Aldermanbury,  having  London  Wall  to  the 
north,  the  garden  and  St.  Alphage’s  Church  to 
the  east.  The  Philip-lane  tablet  records  how 
greatly  the  college  buildings  suffered  from  the 
fire.  There  were  destroyed  one-third  of  the 
books,  which  included  the  St.  Paul’s  Library 
carried  thither  twenty  years  previously,  the 
hall,  library,  almshouses,  and  chambers,  with 
the  librarian’s  and  clerk’s  residences.  To  re- 
construct these  premises  proved  a heavy  drain 
upon  the  narrow  resources  of  the  trust  fund, 
and  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain  leases 
were  granted  on  terms  far  from  profitable  in 
the  end.  Later  demolitions  leave  only  the  hall, 
gate-house,  and  the  western  block  containing 
the  library,  121  ft.  by  25  ft.,  on  the  upper  floor. 
The  once  twenty  rooms  beneath  proved  un- 
suitable, in  that  ten  of  them  opened  immediately 
upon  Philip-lane,  and  that  the  street  had  risen 
to  nearly  3 ft.  above  the  ground  level.  A fresh 
set  was  accordingly  erected  by  Hardwick  in 
1847.  But  the  hospital  trust  allowing  of  twice 
the  number  of  pensioners,  with  an  increase  in 
their  annuities  from  31.  or  41.,  to  351.  each,  the 
authorities  ultimately  decided  to  close  the 
almshouses  and  send  the  recipients  to  live  out- 
side where  they  would. § The  Fellows  have  a 

• For  thi9,  and  some  lands  of  Nutley  Abbey,  co. 
Buckingham,  was  paid  526/.  19s.  2d. 

t Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield's  projected  design  for  the 
new  structure,  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  1890  (No. 
1,152),  was  reproduced  in  the  Builder,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p. 542. 

t Dr.  White  also  founded  a lectureship  at  St.  Paul’s,  a 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  and  Temple  Hospital 
at  Bristol,  his  native  city. 

§ The  Merchant  Taylors’,  the  parishes  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
and  St.  Faith’s,  and  the  Bristol  Freemen  jointly  appoint 
the  almsfolk. 


water-colour  drawing,  painted  in  1806,  showing 
the  college  from  the  north-west,  as  it  appeared 
before  the  extensive  repairs  of  some  seventy 
years  since.  In  the  Soane  and  British 
Museums  may  be  found  other  views  made, 
before  and  after  that  period,  by  Whichelo,  the 
two  Shepherds,  Munson  and  Wise. 

Discontinued  are  the  Latin  sermons,  followed 
by  suppers,  of  which  the  first  was  preached  in 
1633,  by  Dr.  Westfield,  who  took  for  text  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  : — 
“ Benign e fac  Domine  in  bond  voluntate  1 u<l 
Sion.”  The  chambers  have  long  since  dis- 
appeared in  which  Fuller  lodged  (being  then 
lecturer  at  the  Savoy),  whilst  engaged  upen  his 
Church  History,  and  Torperley,  a once  famous 
mathematician.  But  the  old-world  shelves  and 
bookcases  survive,  amongst  which  Psalmanazar, 
to  whose  acquirements  and  erudition  Dr.  John- 
son pays  so  high  a tribute,  compiled  his  share 
of  the  Universal  History.  The  col'ection, 
numbering  upwards  of  58,000  volumes,  has 
been  enriched  with  the  gift  from  George, 
fourteenth  Baron  Berkeley  (created  Earl  of 
Berkeley,  1679),  of  half  the  library  of  his 
uncle,  Sir  Robert  Cooke,  and  that  from  King 
Charles  II.,  of  the  contents  of  a Jesuit  study, 
seized  at  Holbeck  in  1679;  with  bequests  by 
the  widow  of  Thomas  James,  printer,  by  John. 
Lawson,  Archdeacon  Waple,  and  sundry  donors 
besides.  Moreover,  agreeably  with  the  Copy- 
right Act,  8th  Anne,  c.  19,  the  Fellows  were 
entitled  to  a gratuitous  copy  of  every  work 
entered  at  Stationers’  nail.  This  privilege, 
however,  would  not  seem  to  have  been  fully 
exercised,  as  it  was  commuted  at  the  close  of 
King  William  IV.’s  reign  for  a yearly  allowance 
which  the  Treasury  assessed  upon  an  average 
value  of  the  books  received  for  the  seven 
preceding  years  at  363b  15s.  2d.  This  sum 
henceforward  affords  the  principal  source  for 
supplying  additional  works.  The  books  are 
mainly  theological ; the  MSS.  neither  numerous 
nor  of  exceptional  value.  But  to  the  antiquarian 
and  bibliographer  the  Gibbon  and  Russell  tracts, 
the  “ Psalterium  pulcherrimum  ” of  Simon  de 
Meopham,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1327), 
some  Caxtons,  the  rare  York  Breviary,  and  a 
few  late  Greek  Evangelisteria, — one  written  in 
golden  letters, — possess  the  greatest  interest.* 
The  two  windows  in  the  hall  are  decorated 
with  the  corporate  device  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
and  coats  of  arms,  in  stained  glass,  of  some 
presidents  and  bishops  of  the  diocese  (visitors  of" 
the  college)  since  its  foundation.  In  the  hall 
hang  portraits  of  King  Charles  I.  (a  fine 
painting),  King  Charles  II.,  and  James  II. ; of 
Edward,  Lord  Cherbury ; Dr.  Thomas  James, 
first  librarian  of  the  Bodleian  ; his  grandson, 
the  printer,  and  Eleanor  James,  the  latter’s 
wife,  in  which  the  curious  may  study,  though 
not  without  some  difficulty,  the  costume  of  a 
well-to-do  citizen’s  wife  temp.  William  and 
Mary ; and,  over  the  fireplace,  Dr.  White. 
The  series  of  church  dignitaries  comprises 
likenesses  of  Tenison,  Seeker,  Compton,  Sher- 
lock, Gibson,  Howley,  Blom field,  and  the  late. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  singular  paint- 
ing deposited  in  the  Library,  bearing  the  face 
of  the  Almighty  on  its  front,  and  on  its  Lack 
the  beheading  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  a 
supposed  relic  from  the  Spital.  Our  readers 
will  be  reminded  of  that  other  Library  in  the. 
neighbouring  Red  Cross-street,  founded  by  Dr. 
Daniel  Williams  for  Nonconformists,  and  which 
has  since  been  transferred  to  University-street, 
Tottenham  Court-road. 


THE  POSITION  OF  ARCHITECTS  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA. 

A correspondent  of  the  Wochenblcitt  fur 
Architect en  und  Ingenieure  writes  from  Buenos 
Ayres  that  the  professional  emoluments  of 
architects  are  by  no  means  large  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  while  their  social  position  is  not  the 
same  as  in  Europe.  There  is  no  restriction  as 
to  any  one  who  has  a mind  to  do  so  calling 
himself  an  architect,  and  persons  intending  to 
build,  after  getting  the  skilled  opinion,  and  even 
the  designs  of  an  architect,  sometimes  dispense 
with  his  services  when  they  have  secured  his 
ideas,  leaving  him  without  remuneration.  The 
Italian  working  masons  are  skilful  in  copying 
whatever  is  placed  before  them,  and  this  fact 
is  referred  to  as  exercising  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  jrospects  of  architects  in  South 
America. 

* Our  acknowledgments  are  hero  due  to  the  present 
librarian,  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Milman,  M.A. 
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BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ABCHITECTS'  SOCIETY. 

THE  BUILDINGS  OF  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

The  Council  and  members  of  the  above 
Society  met  at  the  Fine  Arts’  Academy, 
Qneen’s-road,  Clifton,  on  Friday,  the  principal 
object  being  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
successful  competitors.  Mr.  J.  C.  Moncrieff  pre- 
sided, in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  of  Bristol. 

The  chairman,  in  presenting  the  prizes,  said 
that  it  was  customary  to  make  a review  of  their 
position,  the  work  done,  the  losses  the  Society 
had  sustained,  and  the  advancement  of  archi- 
tecture. The  object  of  the  association  was 
that  its  members  might  work  in  harmony  with 
the  interests  of  the  world,  and  that  art  might 
be  more  widely  practised,  better  understood, 
and  more  admired.  There  had  been  of  late 
years  a tendency  to  devote  more  time  to  science 
than  to  art,  and  all  must  be  fully  aware  that 
the  art  of  building,  did  not  admit  of  per- 
petual discussion.  The  country-house  built  in 
the  last  century  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  houses  built  nowadays.  The  builder  of  the 
present  day  sacrificed  his  money  to  place 
“ gimcrack  ” ornaments  in  front  of  the  building, 
and  these  were  costly  to  keep  in  repair ; the 
floors  of  the  houses  were  so  thin  that  sounds 
could  be  heard  from  one  floor  to  another,  and 
the  stormy  breezes  found  their  way  through 
the  small  crevices.  In  former  days  they  found 
mansions  built  with  simple  good  taste  and 
solidity,  and  yet  they,  as  a Society,  were  indi- 
rectly responsible.  How  many  of  them  were 
brought  up  to  the  idea  that  all  buildings  ought 
to  have  a good  front  ? It  was  time  that  this 
question  should  receive  more  discussion  and 
action.  One  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
architecture  was  that  it  should  be  solid  before 
ornamental,  for  ornament  could  not  be 
applied  to  a building  like  the  loose- 
fitting  garments  of  the  present  day,  to 
oover  defects  that  were  not  supposed  to  be 
seen.  How  many  inventors  claimed  that  their 
inventions  were  cheap,  and  occasionally  con- 
vinced them  they  were  lasting ! Let  them  look 
at  the  architectural  buildings  in  the  ancient 
oity  of  Bristol,  and  compare  them  with  the 
buildings  now  being  erected,  with  lumps  of  terra 
cotta  highly-suggestive  of  chimney-pots.  Were 
they  what  builders  of  the  last  century  would 
erect  ? No  doubt  a constant  and  vigilant  in- 
fluence, checking  with  authority  all  that  was 
bad  in  art,  and  fostering  in  favour  all  that  was 
good,  would  have  a beneficial  effect ; and  ex- 
amples of  solid,  tasteful,  and  simple  works  might 
exercise  an  influence  indirectly  towards  the 
chastening  of  taste.  He  might  mention  that 
that  was  the  first  year  for  obligatory  Examina- 
tions for  admittance  to  membership  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  Examina- 
tions had  been  made  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education  and  so  keep  out  those  who  were 
wholly  incompetent.  They  were  inducements 
only  to  those  hard-working  and  industrious 
students  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  and  could  only 
be  gained  by  those  who  had  achieved  artistic 
excellence.  He  was  pleased  to  inform  them 
that  the  University  had  undertaken  to  deliver 
a course  of  lectures  on  the  history  of  architec- 
ture, and  they  had  appointed  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones, 
of  Bristol,  as  lecturer,  who,  as  they  were  aware, 
was  well  versed  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
profession,  and  he  sincerely  trusted  the  students 
and  members  of  the  society  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a thorough 
grounding  in  the  science  and  art  of  bui  lding,  which 
was  the  only  means  of  making  them  proficient 
in  their  profession.  There  was,  however,  one 
controlling  influence  which  all  of  them  ought  to 
make  it  their  best  endeavour  to  educate,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength  and  means,  namely,  public 
taste.  There  were  two  classes  in  that  Society, 
the  old  and  the  young,  and  of  the  former  he 
regretted  to  see  so  many  absent.  The  younger 
■ members  were  trying  to  work  in  a groove  which 
ran  parallel  to  their  own,  and  he  could  not  see 
why  some  means  might  not  be  devised  for 
enabling  it  to  join  theirs.  He  felt  that  in  the 
energy  with  which  they  pursued  their  work, 
and  the  high  excellence  of  much  of  it,  surely 
some  plan  could  be  devised  amongst  them  with- 
out forming  two  societies.  In  doing  so  he  hoped 
that  they  might  not  only  be  able  to  work 
together,  but  also  to  be  represented  at  the 
Council  of  the  Bristol  Academy  of  Arts,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  late  president  of  that  institution. 

Several  new  members  having  been  elected, 
the  Chairman  distributed  the  prizes  in  accord- 
ance with  the  awards. 


IMPROVING  EDINBURGH. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  does  Edinburgh 
appear  to  greater  advantage  than  at  mid- 
summer, and  year  by  year  its  loveliness 
increases.  At  present  the  foliage  of  the  trees 
in  the  gardens  which  intersect  the  new  town  is 
as  luxurious,  and  the  grass  as  verdant,  as  in  the 
open  country.  Mr.  Macleod  shows  great  taste 
in  the  management  of  the  city  grounds,  and 
the  Princes  - street  ’gardens  are  remarkably 
attractive.  The  groups  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
hardy  perennial  flowers  recently  planted  in  the 
Links  and  Meadows  have  produced  a marked 
change  upon  these  formerly  unkempt  open 
spaces,  and  the  trees  planted  along  some  of  the 
broader  thoroughfares  receive  due  attention, 
and,  when  they  attain  their  full  growth,  will 
impart  a new  aspect  to  the  localities.  When 
the  city  parks  receive  so  much  attention  we 
might  look  for  something  more  being  done  with 
the  Queen’s  Park.  Its  natural  features  of  hill 
and  valley  are  such  that  they  may  best  be  left 
alone,  but  there  are  spots  about  the  outskirts 
which  might  be  greatly  improved  by  judicious 
planting. 

The  Improvement  Act,  promoted  by  and 
carried  out  during  the  Provostship  of  the  late 
Dr.  Chambers,  will  shortly  expire,  and  the 
assessment  under  it  will  cease.  The  question 
has  been  mooted  in  various  quarters  as  to 
whether  powers  should  be  applied  for  to  con- 
tinue the  rate,  with  a view  to  carrying  out 
further  improvements.  The  scheme  of  Baillie 
Cranston  for  the  formation  of  a third  viaduct 
across  the  Cowgate  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
much  acceptance.  Other  suggestions  have 
been  made  which  would  not  be  excessive  in 
cost,  and  would  not  involve  engineering 
difficulties.  It  is  alleged  that  they  would,  if 
carried  out,  not  only  be  of  much  practical 
utility,  but  would  effect  desirable  improve- 
ments in  the  aspect  of  the  localities  operated 
upon,  which  are  generally  in  the  line  of  main 
thoroughfares.  We  shall  briefly  touch  upon 
the  most  prominent  of  those  that  are  most 
likely  to  meet  with  general  approval. 

The  Lothian-road  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
thoroughfare  from  the  west  end  of  Princes- 
street  to  the  rapidly  - increasing  suburbs  of 
Morningside  and  Merchiston,  and  a double  line 
of  tramways  is  laid  down  on  this  route.  The 
Lothian-road  itself  is  of  ample  breadth,  but  at 
its  southern  extremity  it  joins  Earl  Gray-street, 
which  forms  a narrow  neck  between  it  and  Hand- 
street,  which  is  of  a sufficient  width.  The 
widening  of  Earl  Gray-street  is  a project  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  objection.  The 
property  is  of  an  inferior  description,  and  if 
acquired  would  probably  pay  its  way.  The 
buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  are 
superior  to  those  on  the  east  side,  and  might 
properly  be  left  alone,  although,  as  a rule,  we 
think  it  is  a decided  mistake  to  improve  one 
side  of  a street  only.  A glance  at  St.  Mary- 
street  and  Blackfriars-street  will  convince  any 
one  of  this.  The  value  of  the  old  property  is 
enhanced,  but  the  improvement  effected  upon  it 
by  the  proprietors  is  infinitely  small,  and  the 
contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  sides  is 
distressing.  The  next  line  of  thoroughfare 
under  review  is  that  by  the  Mound  and 
George  IV.  Bridge  southwards.  Here  again  we 
have  an  amply  broad  line  extending  from  Bank- 
street  to  Bristo-street,  but  it  is  only  accessible 
at  either  end  by  narrow  ways.  The  property 
at  the  west  side  of  Bank-street  is  old,  and  of  an 
inferior  description  ; the  site  is  a valuable  one 
for  business  premises,  and  would  readily  find  a 
market.  It  Bhould  be  thrown  back  to  a line 
with  Melbourne-place,  and  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  round  off  the  northern  angle  westwards 
to  the  Free  Church  offices.  Bristo-street  is 
narrow  and  tortuous,  and  to  widen  it  would 
not  only  be  of  advantage  as  a thorough- 
fare, but  seems  called  for  in  order  to  allow  of 
the  extension  of  the  new  College  buildings 
eastwards. 

If  an  opening  were  formed  into  St.  Patrick  - 
square  (the  open  space  of  which  has  been 
acquired  by  the  city)  traffic  could  be  carried 
onwards  to  Clark-street,  thereby  affording  relief 
to  the  crowded  thoroughfare  of  the  North  and 
South  Bridge  and  Nicolson-street.  In  connexion 
with  this  a desirable  improvement,  but  one  of 
not  pressing  need,  would  be  to  carry  the  line  of 
Buccleuch-place  eastward  to  the  Queen’s  Park. 
The  opening  up  of  the  Meadow-walk  for  car- 
riage traffic  seems  a necessity  which  cannot  be 
escaped. 

j Another  suggestion  is  the  continuation  of  the 


sufficiently  broad  lines  of  Jeffrey -street  and 
St.  Mary-street  southwards  by  widening  the  I 
comparatively  narrow  roadway  of  the  Pleasance 
and  St.  Leonard’ s-street  onwards  towards  the 
open  Dalkeith-road. 

We  doubt  if  a proposed  roadway  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Princes-street-gardens  from 
Corn  wall-street  on  the  west  to  Waverley  Bridge 
on  the  east,  would  be  an  improvement  in  an  ] 
assthetic  sense.  It  would  involve  the  expense 
of  a second  tunnel  through  the  mound,  and  : 
would,  to  a very  great  extent,  destroy  the 
seclusion  which  adds  so  much  to  the  charm  of 
these  gardens  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  j 
Let  the  gardens  alone ; their  beauty  may  be  I 
easily  impaired,  and  would  be  difficult  to  add  i 
to.  They  should  be  strictly  reserved  for  recrea- 
tion, and  not  be  cut  to  pieces  for  facility  of 
traffic.  The  railway  has  already  done  that  to  a 
serious  extent,  and  further  encroachment  would 
be  fatal. 

When  digging  out  the  foundations  for  a new 
vestry  to  the  south-west  of  St.  Giles’s  Cathedral, 
the  base  of  a clustered  pillar  was  laid  bare. 
This  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a chapel 
which  was  improved  out  of  existence  by  Mr. 
Burn  in  1830.  The  new  additions  to  the 
cathedral,  now  completed,  consisting  of  the 
choir,  vestry,  and  the  porch  to  the  Royal  pew, 
are,  to  our  mind,  too  subservient  to  the  work 
done  in  1830.  The  heavy  unpierced  parapets 
over  the  aisles  and  the  clumsy  inelegantpinnacles 
to  the  buttresses  are  repeated  at  the  low  level 
of  these  additions,  which  do  not  rise  above'the 
cills  of  the  aisle  windows.  This  seems  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  so  marked  a departure  from 
Mr.  Burn’s  work  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
west  doorway,  which  is  extremely  florid,  and 
the  reverse  of  being  hard  and  uninteresting. 
The  reinstated  twelfth-century  doorway*  might, 
we  think,  have  suggested  a different  treatment 
in  the  carrying  out  of  the  new  porch,  which  is  ' 
a characteristic  example  of  early  Scottish 
Gothic. 

As  regards  new  buildings,  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  is  completed,  so  far  as  regards  the 
exterior.  It  cannot  be  considered  of  much 
account  as  an  addition  to  the  architecture  of 
the  city,  being  a production  of  brick  and 
compo,  with  the  most  commonplace  detail  of 
pilasters  and  pediment.  It  is,  fortunately,  not 
in  a conspicuous,  although  in  a suitable  and 
convenient,  position.  In  the  last  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy  we  described  the 
elevation  by  Messrs.  Kinnear  & Peddie  for  new 
branch  offices  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in 
George-street.  The  elevation,  we  may  shortly 
repeat,  is  Italian  in  style,  and  of  three  stories, 
with  bold  fenestration  and  flanking  porticos. 
The  ground-floor  and  cellarage  are  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  purposes  of  the  bank,  while  the 
two  upper  floors  are  to  be  let  out  as  chambers. 
Behind  the  main  building  is  a two-story  erection 
of  two  stories  and  basement,  also  to  be  fitted  up 
as  business  chambers.  The  flanking  porticos 
have  coupled  columns  with  enriched  entabla- 
tures and  pediments,  the  one  leading  to  the 
bank  premises  being  distinguished  by  having 
the  arm  8 of  the  bank  carved  on  the  pediment ; 
the  other  is  the  access  to  the  chambers.  The 
bank  telling-room  is  53  ft.  in  length  by  42  ft.  in 
breadth,  with  a height  of  24  ft.  On  two  sides 
are  Corinthian  columns  on  ornamental  dados, 
above  which  is  an  ornamented  entablature  and 
a richly  - panelled  ceiling.  The  floor  is  of 
marble  mosaic,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
wainscot,  and  the  telling  - tables  and  desks  of 
mahogany.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
is  about  13,000J. 

We  observe  a building  in  St.  Andrew-square 
which  is  approaching  completion,  and  which 
auswers  very  much  to  the  description  given  of 
these  bank  premises  as  regards  the  general 
grouping  of  the  external  features,  but  if  it  is 
compared  with  the  Scottish  Provident  Institu- 
tion in  its  immediate  vicinity,  its  weakness  as 
regards  detail  is  manifest.  The  building  in 
question  is  designed  by  Mr.  McLachlan,  and  is 
to  be  devoted  to  business  chambers. 


Westgate-on-Sea. — The  tender  of  Messrs. 
Naylar  & Son,  of  Rochester,  has  been  accepted 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Church  of  St. 
Saviour,  for  6,04GJ.,  from  the  amended  plans 
of  Mr.  C.  A.  Beazley,  architect,  Delahay-street, 
Westminster. 


* The  detail  of  this  doorway  suggests  a later  date  than 
that  attributed  to  it.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
round  arch  continued  in  use  during  the-  whole  period  of 
Scottish  Medieval  architecture. 
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THE  BUILDINGS  OP  SIR  THOMAS 
TRESHAM. 

An  interesting  subject  was  hit  upon  by  Mr. 
iGotch,  when  he  determined  to  describe  and 
Ifully  illustrate  the  curious  buildings  in  North- 
amptonshire attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Tresham. 
He  appears  to  have  measured  everything  with 
much  care,  and  prepared  thirty-four  sheets  of 
igeneral  and  detail  drawings  which  have  been 
reproduced  by  photolithography ; also  to  have 
(sought  diligently  for  information  from  published 
land  unpublished  sources  about  Sir  Thomas  and 
i his  life  and  works,  and  then  condensed  it  into 
fifty  pages.  The  whole  forms  an  elegant  volume  * 
ivery  creditable  to  Messrs.  Taylor  & Son,  of 
Northampton,  the  printers  and  publishers. 

I Sir  Thomas  is  a picturesque  historical  figure, 
:for  he  was  of  ancient  family  and  good  possessions, 
iand  yet  devoted  himself  in  mature  life  to  the 
service  of  a proscribed  religion,  and  suffered 
fines  and  imprisonments  during  a whole  genera- 
tion, rather  than  conform  to  the  laws.  A man 
with  this  sort  of  fibre  in  him,  who  is  also  a good 
Ifather,  and  has  elegant  tastes,  and  is  strong 
enough  in  all  ways  to  make  his  bent  evident  to 
Succeeding  generations,  will  necessarily  stand 
iout  well  from  the  crowd,  and  each  additional 
itrait  which  is  brought  into  sight  is  sure  to  be 
‘well  relished.  The  family  had  been  settled  for 
iseveral  generations  in  Northamptonshire;  the 
manor  of  Rushton  having  passed  with  other 
(estates  into  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Tresham 
i about  1428.  Sir  Thomas  the  Prior,  the  grand- 
father of  Sir  Thomas  the  Builder,  was  made, — 
‘after  he  had  been  left  for  the  second  time  a 
■widower,  — by  Queen  Mary  the  first  and 
last  prior  of  the  re  - erected  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem.  He  died  in  March,  1559; 
and  his  monument  may  be  seen  in  Rushton 
iChurcb.  John,  the  father  of  our  Sir  Thomas, 
idied  in  1546,  his  son  being  then  two  years  old. 
This  son  was,  consequently,  about  thirty  years  of 
iage  when  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Kenilworth  in  1575.  He  had  been  brought  up 
la  Protestant,  but  was  reclaimed  to  the  Catholic 
Ifaith  in  1580,  and  in  that  year  he  suffered  his 
(first  punishment  for  recusancy.  By  1 Eliz.,  c.  2, 
jit  was  enacted  that  all  persons  who,  without  a 
(reasonable  excuse,  failed  to  attend  some  usual 
(place  of  prayer,  should  be  censured  and  fined 
ifor  every  omission.  Later  legislation  punished 
the  breach  of  the  law  -with  severer  penalties. 
He  is  said  to  have  paid  during  Elizabeth’s  reign 
260i.  a year  as  a recusant.  He  also  suffered 
i imprisonment, — the  first  time  in  1580.  In 
'December,  1597,  he  was  discharged  for  the  last 
time,  after  a year  spent  in  prison.  He  pro- 
claimed James  I.  at  Northampton,  in  1603, 
sharing  the  general  anticipation  by  his  party  of 
‘favourable  treatment  from  the  new  king’s 
(government;  and  died,  disappointed  in  that 
i hope  as  in  so  many  others,  in  September,  1605. 
Thomas  Puller  thought  he  had  done  his  duty 
by  his  family: — “Having  many  [really  6] 
i daughters,  and  being  a great  house-keeper,  he 
i matched  most  of  them  with  Honourable,  the 
I rest  into  Worshipful  and  Wealthy  families.” 

: His  eldest  son,  Francis,  was  concerned  in  the 
! Essex  rebellion,  but  his  life  was  saved.  When 
i his  father  died,  Francis  contributed  2,0001. 

I towards  the  furtherance  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason.  He  is  believed  to  have  sent  the  letter 
of  warning  to  Lord  Mounteagle, — the  husband  of 
his  sister  Elizabeth,  was  put  in  the  Tower,  and 
j died  there  December23, 1605.  He  is  the  Tresham 
I intended  in  the  punning  verses  written  by  John 
| Favor,  Vicar  of  Halifax,  1593  to  1623,  with 
reference  to  the  plot : — 

“ Vivere  qui  poteras  patrijs  venerabilis  oris, 

Perditeuunc  generis  <(?rp«(/or[Treshame]  esto  tui.” 

Mr.  Gotch  faintly  suggests  (p.  32)  that  Lewis, 
the  second  son,  who  became  the  head  of  the 
family  on  Francis’s  death,  completed  the  “ Old 
Bield”  at  Lyveden.  The  Cokaynes  obtained 
Rushton  by  purchase  after  1605,  and  they  went 
on  building  at  the  hall,  dating  their  work  1610, 
1626,  Ac.,  and  putting  up  their  arms.  Acknow- 
ledgment is  pleasantly  made  in  the  preface  of 
services  rendered  to  the  author  in  his  researches, 
by  gentlemen  who  bear  the  old  name  of  Cokayne, 
and  the  name  appears  also  several  times  in  the 
list  of  subscribers. 


“ * A complete  Account,  illustrated  by  measured  Drawings, 
of  the  Buildings  erected  in  Northamptonshire,’'  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham,  between  the  years  1575  and  1605. 
Together  with  many  Particulars  concerning  the  Tresham 
Family  and  their  Home  at  Rushton.  By  J.’  Alfred  Gotch, 
architect.  Northampton:  Taylor  & Son.  Londou  : Bats- 
ford.  1893. 


In  the  third  volume  of  the  Builder,  thirty- 
eight  years  ago  (November  8 and  15,  1845),  an 
illustration  was  given  of  the  Triangular  Lodge 
at  Rushton,  and  a notice  of  it  based  upon  care- 
ful studieR  on  the  spot.  In  those  early  days  of 
professional  journalism  our  subscribers  were  well 
contented  with  eleven  pages  of  text  and  one 
principal  and  one  minor  woodcut, — nowadays 
three  or  four  times  that  amount  is  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  wider  sphere  addressed  from 
week  to  week.  Then  “ no  access  whatever  could 
be  obtained  to  the  interior  of  the  lodge,  or  of 
the  manor-house,  the  estate  being  in  charge  of 
an  agent  notorious  all  over  the  country-  for  his 
boorish  rude  disposition.”  Things  are  happily 
different  there  now  when  Mr.  Clarke-Thornhill 
not  only  takes  the  greatest  care  of  everything, 
but  liberally  invites  inspection. 

The  family  seat  and  the  triangular  lodge  at 
Rushton,  the  market-house  at  Rothwell,  and  two 
houses  at  Lyveden  are  treated  of  in  this  volume  : 
— let  us  call  to  mind  how  these  are  placed  and 
one  or  two  things  in  the  country  round  them. 
If  a straight  line  is  drawn  on  the  map  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  declining  slightly  to  the 
south  at  its  west  end,  it  will  join  Lyveden  New 
Building  and  Rushton  Hall.  Rothwell  (pro- 
nounced Rowell)  is  a couple  of  miles  south- 
west of  Rushton.  Lyveden  is  in  the  woods 
about  five  miles  south-west  of  Oundle.  “ Den” 
indicates  its  position  in  the  midst  of  the  Royal 
Forest  of  Rockingham,  a continuation  of  the 
Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire  woodlands,  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, — now  much 
reduced  in  size  from  its  early  dimensions,  which 
in  1286  extended  from  Northampton  to  Stam- 
ford,— 33  miles,  and  from  the  Nene  on  the 
south-east  an  average  breadth  of  eight  miles. 
The  Builder  stated  in  1845  that  Lyveden  “is 
now  only  occasionally  seen  by  the  sportsman 
while  in  pursuit  of  game.”  Mr.  Gotch  marks 
the  “ increasing  purpose  of  the  ages  ” by  finding 
it  “ the  bourne  of  pic-nic  parties  for  years.” 
Bi’igstock  is  two  miles  west  of  Lyveden, — a 
manor  in  the  heart  of  the  old  forest,  so  called 
from  the  bridge  over  the  Harper’s  Brook  which 
drains  the  little  valley,  and  at  times  floods  it 
severely,  and  finds  its  way  into  the  Nene  near 
Thrapstone,  passing  on  its  way  Lowick,  famous 
for  its  old  oak  tree,  for  its  church  tower,  with 
the  fine  octagonal  upper  stage,  and  for  the 
wonderful  Greene  and  Stafford  monuments. 
Farming  woods,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lyveden,  who 
owns  and  derives  his  name  from  the  old  posses- 
sion of  the  Tresham s,  is  a mile  on  the  north  of 
the  straight  line,  and  the  enigmatical  Bocase 
Stone  is  half  a mile  further  on.  At  about  the 
sixth  mile  from  Lyveden,  at  the  junction  of 
three  roads,  is  Geddington-cross, — one  of  the 
three  Eleanor  Crosses  still  remaining  ; and  the 
Modiaaval  bridge  still  carries  the  road  over  the 
upper  length  of  the  sluggish  Ise,  just  turning 
southwards  to  feed  the  Nene  near  Welling- 
borough. The  northward  road  for  Stamford 
and  Lincoln  is  crossed  at  Geddington, — the  road 
along  which  Eleanor’s  body  was  borne  for 
Northampton  and  London.  The  mansion-house 
of  another  branch  of  the  Troshams  was  close 
by,  at  Newton-in-the-Willows.  It  no  longer 
exists, — but  the  large  dovecot  still  bears  the 
trefoils,  and  in  the  fields  may  still  be  seen  the 
site  of  the  mounds  and  terraces.  Kettering, 
possessed  of  a fine  church  and  friendly  anti- 
quaries, is  four  miles  south-west  of  Geddington. 
The  great  Leeds  road,  which  runs  through 
Kettering,  crosses  the  line  we  are  following 
about  14  mile  to  the  east  of  Rushton. 

Fuller,  in  his  “ History  of  the  Worthies  of 
England,”  mentions  Sir  Thomas  Tresham, — 
“hard  to  ssy  whether  greater  his  delight  or 
skill  in  building,  though  more  foreward  in 
beginning,  than  fortunate  in  finishing  his 
fabricks.  Amongst  which  the  market-house  at 
Rothwell,  adorned  with  the  Armes  of  the 
Gentry  of  the  County,  was  highly  commend- 
able.” It  stands  in  an  open  space  not  very  far 
fi-om  the  large  church  of  the  village,  well  known 
for  its  crypt  and  Transitional  nave  arcade. 
“ Thome  Tresami  militis  fuit  hoc  opus”  is  the 
commencement  of  the  remai’kable  inscriptions 
on  the  lower  frieze, — wherein  (of  course  still 
in  La  tin)  it  is  made  clear  that  the  market-house 
was  erected  as  a tribute  to  his  sweet  fatherland 
and  county  of  Northampton,  but  chiefly  to  this 
(Rothwell)  his  near  neighbour.  The  date  of  erec- 
tion is  fixed  between  1575  and  1580.  The  market- 
hall  on  the  lower  story  is  reached  through  eight 
semicircular  arches.  A circular  staircase  at  the 
south-east  angle  leads  up  to  the  public  hall, — a 
well-proportioned  room,  lighted  by  six-mullioned 
and  transomed  windows.  There  is  a projection 


from  the  centime  of  eveiy  side  giving  a pic 
turesque  outline,  and  the  highly-pierced  por- 
tions, containing  arches  and  windows,  are  weU 
steadied  by  the  simple  solid  walls  of  the  pro- 
jections. Two  pilasters  ai’e  applied  to  each 
main  division  of  each  Btory.  The  frieze,  “ to  the 
perpetual  honour  of  his  friends,”  goes  round  the 
whole  building ; and  above  the  upper  story  is  an 
entablature  containing  the  shields  of  the  friends 
inserted  in  panels  ; there  are  ninety  in  all  on 
the  building ; the  exti’a  depth  of  the  frieze 
makes  the  entablature  an  effective  cornice  to 
the  whole  building.  The  joists  of  the  floor  are 
no  longer  there,  but  the  holes  remain,  and 
occasionally  a bit  of  joist  is  seen ; there  is  no 
roof ; probably  the  works  were  stopped  when  he 
went  to  prison  in  1580,  and  never  resumed.  The 
Archmologieal  Institute  visited  Rothwell  in 
1S78,  and  the  members  thought  it  would  be 
well  that  this  building  should  be  floored,  l-oofed, 
and  otherwise  completed,  and  made  into  a 
public  reading-room.  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun., 
reported,  and  his  report  was  accepted  by  the 
Institute,  but  thero  the  matter  stands.  The 
masons’  work  is  very  good, — the  facings  being 
finely  jointed  ashlar  from  Stanion  or  Weldon, 
nine  miles  off  towards  Kirby, — quarries  of 
freestone  which  are  said  to  have  supplied  the 
stone  for  old  St.  Paul’s,  and  for  St.  Dunstan’s, 
Fleet-street,  and  a good  deal  of  work  at  Cam- 
bridge,— belonging  to  the  uppermost  beds  of 
the  inferior  oolite.  Ironstone  of  the  district  is 
used  for  backings.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
staircase  no  longer  exists  ; some  portions  of  the 
pilasters  have  slipped  off  ; they  were  not  regu- 
larly built  with  the  walls  but  attached ; with 
the  exception  of  these  losses,  and  of  a missing 
detail  here  and  thero,  its  three  hundred  years 
have  dealt  very  gently  with  it.  Among  the 
shields  in  the  deep  frieze  is  that  of  Sir  Humphrey 
Stafford,  for  whom  John  Thorpe  designed  the 
great  house  at  Kirby, — “Kerby,”  as  he  calls  it 
on  his  ground  - plan,  adding,  apparently  with 
satisfaction,  “ wherof  I layd  yc  first  stone, 
A°.  1570.”  In  the  very  small  pedestals  over 
the  very  large  pilasters  in  the  court-yard  at 
Kirby,  we  may  see  Stafford’s,  or  Thorpe’s,  or  a 
mason’s  love  of  brevity,  or  contempt  of  ortho- 
graphy, thus : — 


If  so  disposed  we  may  see  also  in  this  a generous 
trait  in  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  who  took  over 
the  house,  and  carried  it  to  the  completion  in 
which  it  stood  till  Inigo  Jones  set  to  work  at 
the  entrance  portion  in  1638.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  visited  Kirby  bnt  rarely,  having  a 
stronger  liking  for  Holdenby,  where  he  was 
born  in  1540, — and  for  the  vast  house  which  he 
built  there.  In  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  E.  Waller, 
— “ The  Day  of  Reckoning,”  No.  524,  in  the 
present  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
courtyard  of  Kirby, — altered  to  suit  a different 
site/and  by  being  put  into  a strange  perspective, 
— aids  in  pointing,  by  contrasting  magnificence 
and  ruin,  the  moral  which  passes  through  the 
mind  of  every  one  who  has  seen  aud  cannot  forget 
its  desolate  courts  and  halls.  There  is  no  plan 
of  Rothwell  discoverable  in  the  book  of  Thorpe’s 
designs,  of  which  Walpole  made  good  use, — 
many  others  following  his  example,  purchased 
in  1810  from  the  Greville  Library  by  Mr.  John 
Soane.  A strong  case  cannot  be  made  out  for 
Thorpe’s  connexion  with  Rothwell,  seeing  that 
the  whole  case  is  that  he  was  at  work  at  Kirby 
about  the  same  time,  that  Kirby  was  not  a 
dozen  miles  away,  that  the  section  of  the  upper 
cornice  at  Rothwell  is  almost  exactly  like  some 
of  the  Kirby  chimney-heads,  and  that  other 
details  have  a general  similarity.  Still,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  connexion  with  Sir 
Thomas  may  have  commenced  now, — which  we 
know  existed  thirty  years  later.  Some  of  the 
details  will  not  bear  close  examination.  The 
upper  pilasters  simply  carry  a slip  of  archi- 
ti-ave,  of  which  the  surroundings  of  the  shields 
in  the  frieze  do  not  pretend  to  make  use, — 
without  the  break  they  would  have  found  a 
ledge  sufficient  to  sit  upon  ; but  that,  after  all, 
is  merely  an  odd  vagary  to  which  modem 
pi’actice  might  well  inure  us.  Some  of  the 
mouldings  are  very  dull  and  clumsy ; our  author 
credits  them  (p.  19)  with  “ crude  pi’ofiles,” 
which  shows  a genial  moderation. 

The  Triangular  Lodge  at  Rushton  is  quite 
close  to  what  is  now  simply  the  branch  from 
Leicester  to  Hitchin  ; it  boro  the  London  traffic 
of  the  Midland  on  to  the  Great  Northern  till 
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the  main  Leicester  and  London  line  became  a 
necessity.  In  an  open  space,  surrounded  by 
•well-grown  trees,  half  a mile  to  the  north-west 
of  Rushton,  this  quaint  building  comes  into 
sight.  With  the  exception  of  un worked  mitres 
and  one  or  two  such  trifles,  the  building  is  com- 
plete. It  has  been  carefully  preserved  in  all 
respects,  and  seems  likely  to  endure  for  many 
generations  ; it  is  not  inhabited  as  it  was  some 
years  ago.  The  object  of  the  designer  appears 
to  have  been  to  make  the  observer  think  of  the 
number  3 as  often  as  possible.  The  h in 
Tresham’s  name  was,  no  doubt,  silent.  In  the 
State  Papers  1581  to  1590,  for  instance,  we 
have  Tresam,  Tresame,  Tressam, — each  several 
times.  Francis  Tresame  was  the  signature  of 
the  conspirator.  The  heralds  had  put  three 
trefoils  on  the  shield  borne  by  the  family,  using 
the  tres  of  the  name ; their  crest  was  an  animal 
with  a trefoil  in  his  mouth.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  Sir  Thomas  “ intended  the  whole  as 
a grand  illustration  of  his  own  name  and  arms, 
an  innocent  conceit,  for  the  elaboration  of  which 
his  imprisonments  had  given  bim  ample  time. 
That  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  also  be 
illustrated  and  adapted  as  an  exemplification  of 
the  idea  was,  probably,  merely  subsidiary  to  the 
main  design  ; because  it  has  several  sacred 
symbols  carved  on  it  does  not  prove  it  to  have 
been  for  an  exclusively  religious  end.”  Mr. 
Sweeting  may  also  mean  to  imply  that  the  tri- 
angular plan  of  the  Cross  at  Geddington,  five 
miles  off,  and  the  triangular  bridge  at  Crowland, 
thirty  miles  off,  influenced  Sir  Thomas,  who 
had,  no  doubt,  seen  them  both.  Such  notions 
may,  however,  occur  to  different  people  quite 
independently,  without  any  one  being  entitled 
to  be  very  proud  of  them.  The  Church  at 
Baura,  in  Austria,  was  not  built  till  1755,  but 
its  designer  had  probably  not  heard  of  the 
lodge  at  Rushton.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  is  triangular  on  plan,  has  three  doors, 
three  windows,  three  sacristies,  three  organs,  is 
built  of  three  sorts  of  Sicilian  marble,  and  cost 
333,333  florins. 

At  Rushton  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  equi- 
lateral triangle  at  the  upper  level  is  33  ft. 
There  are  three  stories; — on  each,  two  little 
equilateral  triangles  occupy  two  of  the  corners, 
a circular  staircase  the  other  corner,  and  there  is 
a hexagonal  chamber  in  the  centre.  The  walls 
are  2 ft.  3 in.  thick ; the  stone  showing  exter- 
nally is  in  alternate  layers  of  dark  and  light, 
with  dressings  at  the  quoins  and  windows.  The 
lower  story  of  each  side  has  three  trefoiled 
panels,  each  with  a triangle  sunk  through  in  the 
centre.  On  the  middle  story  of  each  side  are 
three  windows,  each  consisting  of  twelve  circular 
openings  with  stonework  between, — a kind  of 
plate  tracery,  and  on  the  upper  story  are  large 
trefoils  pierced  with  triangles.  [Were  not  the 
crosses  in  these  windows  J_  and  "J"  ; were  they 
cut  through  after  the  windows  were  completed  ?] 
On  the  middle  story  there  are  twelve  shields  ; 
on  the  upper  story  six  shields  and  six  letters 
above  the  shields,  and  there  is  an  inscription  of 
thirty-three  letters  on  the  frieze.  Above  the 
cornice  on  each  side  of  the  triangle  are  three 
gables,  each  being  an  equilateral  triangle;  a 
triangular  pinnacle  with  a trefoil  as  a termina- 
tion surmounts  each  gable.  From  the  point 
where  the  nine  roofs  join,  a large  triangular 
chimney  rises,  finished  by  a large  trefoil.  Small 
trefoils  are  scattered  over  the  sloping  sides  of 
the  chimney,  and  there  are  three  sinkings  on 
each  face  of  its  cornice.  Above  the  string  over 
the  windows  of  the  middle  story  metal  letters 
are  put  each  3 ft.  high, — T T on  one  side, — 
15  and  93  on  the  others  ; 1595  appears  on  each 
side  of  the  chimney, — probably  the  date  of  the 
completion.  Proper  acknowledgment  should  be 
made  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  shown  ; but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  a triangle  running  out 
to  its  points  is  not  a happy  plan  for  a building 
of  this  size. 

John  Thorpe’s  employment  here  is  seen  to  be 
probable,  because  a singular  string-course  here 
is  also  used  in  a modified  form  at  Kirby.  Mr. 
Gotch, — who  knows  that  too  much  may  be  in- 
ferred from  such  resemblances, — maintains  a 
happy  uncertainty,  and  probably  the  reader  will 
be  disposed  to  do  the  same.  On  page  29  we 
read,  11  If  John  Thorpe  was  actually  the  archi- 
tect employed,  the  supposition  [that  it  was  a 
play  upon  Tresame ] is  strengthened,  for  in 
Thorpe’s  Book  of  Plans,  in  addition  to  several 
quaint  designs,  is  a plan  of  a house,  &c.”  (refer- 
ring to  Thorpe’s  mild  joke  about  a house  made 
up  of  1 and  T on  plan)-  On  page  44,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  read : — “ It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  leading  ideas were  supplied  by 


Tresham,  being  wrought  into  practicable  form 

by  Thorpe ; there  is  nothing  in  Thorpe’s 

book  to  render  it  likely  that  all  the  ingenuity 
displayed  was  his ; only  one  or  two  of  the  plans 
can  compare  in  quaintness  with  the  Triangular 
Lodge,”  &c.  But  surely, — folios  145,  146, — 

“ A ground-plan  of  circular  form  inclosing  plans 
of  geometrical  figures,”  which  is  a powerful 
design,  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  capacity ; 
and, if  not,  folio  161, — “a  large  triangle,  inclosing 
a hexagonal  court,” — might  be  quoted  for  its 
resemblances ; and  Longford  Castle,  too  (folios 
155,  156),  a triangle  on  plan,  with  circular 
rooms  at  the  external  angles  of  the  triangle; 
and  (strangely  enough)  the  well-known  “ pater 
non  estfilius”  emblem  of  the  Trinity  drawn  in 
the  centre  of  the  courtyard.  But  perhaps,  after 
all,  somebody  suggested  the  idea  in  each  of 
these  cases  also. 

After  Tresham’s  final  release  from  prison  he 
probably  devoted  part  of  his  means  and  leisure 
to  Lyveden  New  Building,  and  was  at  work  there 
when  his  death  took  place  in  1605  at  the  age  of 
sixty-one.  “ Nothing  more  was  done  to  it ; it 
remains  with  many  of  its  mouldings  half 
worked,  and  their  mitres  unfinished.”  After 
his  death  there  was  no  one  to  carry  on  the 
works;  “ it  was  therefore  left  a ruin  before  it 
was  finished.”  It  is  a Greek  cross  in  plan, 
about  70  ft.  in  extreme  length,  -with  a five-sided 
projection  at  the  end  of  each  arm  of  the  cross. 
The  earth  stands  against  the  walls  for  about 
5 ft.  of  the  basement  story;  the  rest  of  that 
story  and  two  stories  over  it  make  up  a height 
of  34  ft.  above  the  ground.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  most  considerable  effort  made  by  Sir  Thomas. 
Our  author  has  lingered  affectionately  over  its 
details,  of  which,  indeed,  and  the  inscriptions 
and  emblems,  there  is  plenty  to  be  said, — and 
he  has  said  it  with  much,  but  not  with  undue, 
respect.  Some  of  the  profiles  are  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  our  great  modern  master,  Sir 
Charles  Barry  ; and  its  astylar  character, — there 
not  being  a column  or  pilaster  about  tho  build- 
ing,— might  have  come  naturally  from  his  hand 
at  some  portions  of  his  career.  Probably  there 
would  have  been  parapets  to  the  bay-windows, 
and  four  gables,  a low  story  and  parapets  on 
the  main  walls,  something  as  at  Rushton  itself; 
gabling  round  the  bays,  as  at  Kirby,  is  not  a 
happy  device.  As  it  stands,  however,  tho 
pleasing  form  of  the  building,  its  admirable 
execution,  the  seclusion  of  its  Bite  among  the 
woodlands,  coupled  with  the  mystery  and  sad- 
ness of  its  fate,  force  it  into  the  memory.  John 
Thorpe’s  connexion  with  it  may  be  considered 
established,  for  Mr.  Gotch  had  the  good  fortune 
to  identify  as  the  basement,  ground,  and  one- 
pair  plans  of  Lyveden,  what  have  hitherto  been 
indexed  merely  as  “ Three  Plans,  fol.  215,  216,” 
in  the  book  in  the  Soane  Museum.  He  has 
reproduced  these  to  about  half  the  scale  of  the 
originals,  and  has  thus  produced  a piquant  thing 
for  those  who  are  amusing  themselves  with  the 
irresolutions  of  their  contemporaries,  and  their 
own,  day  by  day.  The  plans  had  been  brought 
to  the  stage  which,  before  an  architect  arbi- 
trator, might  be  described  as  “ careful  sketches, 
ready  for  the  preparation  of  contract  drawings.” 
Several  parts  were,  however,  being  recon- 
sidered ; and,  partly  in  pencil  and  partly  in  ink, 
fresh  suggestions  were  noted  on  the  plans.  The 
staircase  was  especially  in  debate.  Should  it 
be  a circular  one,  such  as  that  which  had  been 
put  at  Rothwell,  or  a straight  staircase  with 
broad  flights,  such  as  was  fashionable  in  the 
mansions  of  the  time  ? It  was  eventually  pre- 
pared for  in  the  building  as  originally  designed, 
— that  is,  two  flights,  each  5 ft.  wide,  placed  in 
the  arm  of  the  cross  opposite  the  entrance, — 
the  holes  for  the  joists  of  the  half  landings 
remain.  But  it  was  marked  across  on  the 
sketch-plan,  and  a circularstaircase  was  sketched 
at  one  re-entering  angle,  and  square  staircases 
tried  at  the  other  angles.  In  fact,  circular 
stairs  were  scratched  in  with  the  compass  point 
at  each  angle, — but  only  inked  over  at  one, — a 
detail  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  by 
lithography. 

This  discovery,  remembering  the  number  of 
unnamed  designs  in  Thorpe’s  book,  leads  one 
to  hope  that  other  similar  identifications  may 
follow.  When  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  publishes 
the  complete  drawings  he  has  made  of  Kirby, 
he  will  not  need  to  make  a similar  discovery, 
but  Thorpe’s  plan  of  it  has  plenty  of  interest. 
It  has  been  worked  over  like  the  Lyveden  plans, 
with  ink  and  pencil,  and  the  executed  building 
differs  from  the  plan.  Where  the  two  great  bay 
windows  are  now  a straight  wall  was  shown  at 
first,  then  a five-sided  bay-window  was  drawn 


on ; and  we  can  see  what  was  passing  through 
the  mind  with  reference  to  the  ends  of  the  wall 
containing  the  principal  entrance,  and  rest  well 
satisfied  that  the  alteration  sketched  out  was 
dropped. 

The  representation  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the- 
Oratory  at  Rushton  Hall  is  noteworthy  on  many 
grounds.  If  the  datp,  1577,  has  not  been 
tampered  with  it  would  show  Tresham' s bent 
towards  ecclesiastical  subjects  and  mysterious 
language  before  his  becoming  a Catholic.  The 
other  work  at  Rushton  has  none  of  his 
peculiarities,  being  simply  enlargements  of  the 
house,  a work  which  the  Cokaynes  afterwards 
continued ; all,  however,  working  towards  the 
harmony  and  dignity  of  the  result  we  now  see. 
Tradition  states  that  Dryden  wrote  some  part 
of  the  brilliant  poem, — “ The  Hind  and  the 
Panther,”  at  Rushton,  and  tradition  may  be 
in  the  right,  though  it  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  of  any  positive  kind.  There  is  no- 
letter from  Dryden,  written  after  pacing  in 
1686  and  the  early  part  of  1687,  the  site  of 
the  green  alleys  in  which,  at  a later  day,  a 
memorial  urn  was  placed,  and  no  letter  from 
him  nor  from  any  contemporary  alluding  to- 
such  a visit.  Northamptonshire  makes  much- 
of  his  birth  at  Aldwinkle,  All  Saints’,  three 
miles  N.E.  of  Thrapstone.  No  register  of 
births  for  the  parish  can  be  found  older  than 
1650,  but  visitors  have  been  shown  the  room- 
in  the  Parsonage  in  which  he  was  born  in 
1631,  “uninterruptedly  from  his  birth  to  the 
present  time,”  at  least  so  Mr.  Christie  states- 
in  his  painstaking  memoir  (1881).  The 
Pickering  Manor  • house  at  Tichmarsh,  the 
house  of  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  his  mother’s 
grandfather,  has  disappeared,  but  nobody  at 
Tichmarsh  forgets  Dryden’s  visits  to  his 
cousin  Mrs.  Creed.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
those  visits,  nor  about  those  to  Cotterstock. 
Rushton  is  only  a dozen  miles  in  a straight 
line  from  Tichmarsh,  and  it  seems  to  be 
thought  nowadays  that  the  aggressive  polemics 
of  the 

“ Milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged,*' 
fit  in  well  with  the  memory  of  the  recusant 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  which  belongs  to  Rushton. 
Even  Mr.  Christie  puts  it  thus, — “ composed  at 
Rushton,  the  old  mansion  of  the  Treshams ;” 
of  course,  though  literally  true,  an  anachronism 
seems  to  be  implied,  for  Rushton  had  been 
taken  over  from  the  Treshams  for  nearly  the 
space  of  four  generations.  The  idea  is  evidently 
steadily  welcomed  in  spite  of  the  want  of  all 
encouragement ; — it  is  apparently  felt  that  it 
would  be  comely  for  the  birthplace  of  those 
“full  resounding  lines”  to  be  within  sight  of 
the  walls  of  Rushton,  and  of  the  enigmatical 
Triangular  Lodge. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  devoted  some  para- 
graphs to  the  bearing  of  these  buildings  on  tho 
general  history  of  the  English  Renaissance  ^ 
and  to  some  of  “ the  still  unsolved  enigmas,”— 
towards  a solution  of  which  Mr.  Gotch  in  his 
modest  preface  states  that  he  hopes  to  contri- 
bute, “ by  increasing  the  opportunity  for  their 
leisurely  study.”  The  arrangement  of  tho 
shields  at  Rothwell,  the  mystery  about  the 
inscription  there  ; the  chimney,  the  hiding- 
place  (or  store  for  treasure),  and  the  unex- 
plained figures  at  the  Triangular  Lodge ; the 
purpose  of  Lyveden,  the  underground  passage 
from  its  south  entrance,  the  use  of  definite  pro- 
portions, “Major  Creed’s  house  at  Oundle” 
built  with  the  timber  from  Lyveden;  and  tho 
Tresham  papers  at  Rushton,  which  require  and 
should  have  a thorough  examination  forthwith, 
&c., — there  are  plenty  of  pleasant  little  tasks 
for  somebody,  burdens  not  heavier  than  a man 
might  lift  with  a finger, — but  now  waiting  for 
the  right  finger  to  be  applied. 

We  give  two  pages  of  illustrations  from  the 
Market  House,  the  Lodge,  and  the  New  Build- 
ing,— a plan,  elevation  or  view,  and  some  details 
are  put  together  in  each  case.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  right  spirit, 
without  stinting  of  time  or  of  labour.  We  hopo 
Mr.  Gotch  may  be  induced  to  identify  himself 
still  further  with  his  county,  and  with  work  of 
Tudor  or  Stuart  date,  which  he  evidently  values 
without  worshipping  its  faults.  Such  tasks 
often  prove  sadly  heavy  to  an  architect  in  active 
practice,  but  he  has  good  years  before  him. 


Nottingham  Municipal  Buildings  Com- 
petition.— The  drawings  submitted'  in  the 
second  competition  are  now  hung  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  and  will  be  on  view  to  the 
public  on  and  after  Monday  next. 
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THE  MUSEUM  OP  COMPARATIVE 

SCULPTURE  IN  THE  TROCADfiRO. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Fine  Arts  has  inaugurated  the  new  Museum  of 
Sculpture  due  to  the  initiative  of  Viollet-le-Duc 
and  to  the  preserving  efforts  of  the  Commission 
of  Historical  Monuments.  Thus,  then,  there  is 
at  last  a national  foundation,  and  one  which 
will  singularly  resuscitate  with  the  public  the 
prestige  of  old  French  sculpture. 

As  far  back  as  1855,  the  author  of  the  “ Dic- 
tionnaire  Raisonnee  d’ Architecture  ” proposed 
to  the  Minister  of  State,  who  at  that  moment 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Fine 
Arts,  to  supply  gratuitously  models  of  statuary 
and  sculptural  ornamentation  cast  from  the 
finest  French  monuments  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  a thing  easily  done,  as 
England  had  just  obtained  authority  to  have 
these  casts  taken  for  the  collection  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  had  agreed  to  leave 
in  each  centre  a duplicate  of  every  cast.  But 
the  four  thousand  pounds  spent  by  the  English 
Government  remained  infructuous  for  the 
French,  as  there  was  no  spot  x-eady  to  receive 
a collection,  so  little  by  little  all  was  lost. 

But  the  project  has  once  more  been  taken 
up  and  acted  on,  and  from  this  moment,  how- 
ever incomplete  the  installation,  one  can  judge 
of  the  result  obtained.  The  plan  has  been  to 
classify  these  united  types  in  such  a manner 
that  the  progress  of  art  can  be  easily  followed 
in  each  centre  of  development,  at  the  same  time 
that  a comparison  can  be  made  by  the  examina- 
tion of  the  objects  ranged  in  methodical  order, 
— consequently  in  three  great  divisions  : — 

1.  The  relation  between  sculpture  belonging 
to  different  epochs  and  to  different  civilisations. 

2.  For  France,  divisions  by  schools  and  suc- 
cessive epochs. 

3.  Application  of  sculpture  according  to  the 
Bystem  of  architecture  employed. 

The  programme  of  Yiollet-le-Duc  has  been 
adhered  to  point  by  point  by  the  Commission, 
whose  every  aim  has  been  to  realise  it.  The 
first  salon  contains  Egyptian  works,  Greek 
works,  and  French  works,  and  it  is  curious 
to  see,  placed  one  after  another,  Egyptian 
statues  of  the  Archaic  period,  Greek  statues 
copied  from  the  pediment  of  the  Temple  of 
Egina,  and  models  of  statues  borrowed  from 
the  French  monuments  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  analogies  are  striking  between  these  mani- 
festations of  art  at  its  commencement  and  such 
diverse  civilisations. 

A little  farther  on  are  statues  copied  from  the 
royal  doorway  of  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
which,  seen  near  to  certain  Greek  ecclesiastical 
figures,  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  school,  by 
the  manner  of  interpreting  nature  and  the  con- 
ception of  type,  and  we  also  find  a certain 
bringing  nearer  to  each  other  of  great  interest 
in  the  development  of  sculptural  art  among  the 
Greeks,  dating  from  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  in 
France  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

There  is  in  this  conception,  provided  one  does 
not  exaggerate  its  importance,  a fertile  lesson 
for  the  philosophy  of  the  history  of  art.  If, 
immediately  afterwards,  we  enter  those  rooms 
which  are  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  French 
schools,  we  are  struck  by  the  marvels  which 
present  themselves  to  our  sight.  The  majority 
of  the  great  cathedrals  and  of  a large  number  of 
churches  little  known  to  the  general  public,  the 
rich  civil  edifices  of  the  Middle  Ages,  all  contri- 
bute their  share  to  this  magnificent  and  truly 
patriotic  collection. 

We  see  here  defined,  with  incredible  distinct- 
ness, a movement  some  had  only  suspected.  It 
is  the  twelfth  century  marking  the  end  of 
hieratism, — architecture  leaving  behind  it  the 
Romano-monastic  traditions  to  inaugurate  an 
art  based  on  new  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  sculpture  leaving  archaism  on  one  side,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  study  of  nature,  and  finally 
all  the  disseminated  schools  tending  to  a fusion, 
and,  little  by  little,  towards  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury two  schools  absorbing  all  the  others, — the 
Burgundian  school,  invaded  by  Flemish  ele- 
ments, and  the  properly  so-called  French 
school. 

The  arrangement  of  the  third  division  of  the 
Museum  is  not  yet  completed,  but  it  will  not  be 
less  interesting  or  less  instructive;  and  one  will  see 
how  in  certain  cases,  so  to  say,  sculpture  becomes 
one  with  architecture,  and  in  the  other  it  seems 
but  a borrowed  decoration ; and  also  in  what  a 
conventional  manner,  during  the  period  of  hiera- 
tism, the  Flora  and  the  Fauna  were  treated, 
and  how  from  an  attentive  study  of  nature  the 


great  epochs  of  art  date  as  much  in  antiquity 
as  during  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance. 
Finally,  views  and  partial  abstracts  of  the  monu- 
ments will  complete  the  work  in  its  synthetical 
character  as  a perfect  means  of  instruction. 

We  have  only  been  able  to  sketch  in  a 
summary  manner  the  idea  of  Viollet-le-Duc 
from  a remarkable  report  in  which  he  deve- 
loped his  project  with  his  habitual  lucidity.  The 
new  Museum  must  be  seen  for  one  to  appreciate 
the  service  it  is  destined  to  render.  One  is 
wonder-stricken  at  the  riches  it  already  contains, 
and  astonished  at  such  a result  being  obtained 
in  less  than  two  years ; and  a great  deal  of 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  Commission  and  its  inde- 
fatigable President,  Monsieur  du  Sommerard. 

We  shall  give  a view  of  another  part  of  the 
Museum  hereafter. 


LIMBURG  CATHEDRAL,  FROM  THE 
SOUTH-EAST. 

We  have  previously  given  views  of  this  inte- 
resting church  from  the  west  and  south-west, 
and  we  have  illustrated  the  interior.  The  chief 
object  of  our  present  view  is  to  show  the  curious 
old  collegiate  buildings  which  surround  the  east 
and  north  sides  of  the  church.  Although  the 
church  is  now  called  a cathedral,  and  it  is  at 
present  the  see  of  a bishop  whose  diocese  is 
commensurate  with  the  old  Duchy  of  Nassau, 
yet  it  has  no  ancient  claim  to  the  title  of 
cathedral,  and  the  bishopric  dates  only  from 
about  the  year  1815.  Before  the  French 
Revolution  Limburg  Cathedral  was  known  as 
the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George,  and  the 
building  attached  to  it  was  called  the  “ Georgius- 
Stift,”  or  St.  George’s  College.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a college  of  priests,  similar  to  Southwell, 
Beverley,  or  Westminster  Abbey,  with  a Provost 
or  Dean  at  the  head.  During  the  period  between 
the  suppression  of  the  collegiate  establishment 
and  the  establishment  of  the  bishopric  the  old 
building  was  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  has 
since  been  disused;  this  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  clerical  domestic 
architecture,  and  is  a singular  cross  between  a 
Medizeval  castle  and  a monastery.  There  is 
rather  more  domestic  character  about  it  than 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  such 
works.  This  is  especially  visible  in  the  “ post 
and  pan  ” work  of  the  upper  story,  the  ogee 
gables  of  the  roof,  and  the  wooden  galleries 
surrounding  the  inner  court.  With  us  in  England 
we  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  wooden  construc- 
tion with  ecclesiastical  or  monastic  works,  and 
we  are  rather  apt  to  destroy  such  structures 
when  we  find  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of  our 
cathedrals  or  churches.  Undoubtedly  much 
harm  has  been  done  in  this  way.  At  Willesden, 
a few  years  back,  the  old  parsonage- house, 
which  was  a valuable  example  of  “ post-and-pan 
work,”  standing  in  an  angle  of  the  churchyard, 
was  destroyed,  and  many  buildings  of  the  same 
character  have  disappeared  from  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Westminster, 
and  other  churches.  That  the  ecclesiastical- 
domestic  buildings  were  sometimes  of  wood,  or 
of  post-and-pan  work,  is  proved  from  those 
existing  at  Windsor,  where  the  “ horse-shoe 
cloisters”  and  adjoining  houses  are  fine 
examples  of  this  class  of  building.  These  still 
belong  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  George. 
We  believe  that  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  saved 
these  buildings  from  being  removed,  and  if  so, 
great  thanks  are  due  to  his  memory,  for  they 
are  by  far  the  most  interesting  buildings  in 
the  whole  castle.  That  monastic  buildings  were 
sometimes  of  wood  is  certain  ; it  is,  in  fact,  known 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  domestic  work 
at  Crowland  was  of  this  character. 

The  buildings  within  the  enclosures  of  old 
castles  were  also  very  frequently  of  a thoroughly 
domestic  character,  and  were  of  wood,  or  “ post- 
and-pan”  construction;  fine  examples  exist  at 
Windsor,  Stoke,  and  the  Tower  of  London. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  domestic  work  at 
the  Tower  has  disappeared  in  the  various 
restorations  which  have  taken  place  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  the  buildings  which  have 
replaced  them  are  totally  unlike  anything  that 
would  have  been  done  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
Fine  examples  of  work  in  domestic  “ post-and- 
pan  ” construction  are  to  be  seen  at  Coburg; 
the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach;  the  castle  at 
Nuremberg;  &c. 

The  chief  character  of  the  external  portions 
of  the  Georgius-stift  at  Limburg  is  derived 
from  the  great  height  of  the  walls,  which  are 
pierced  by  small  windows.  The  window  of  the 


chapel,  or  oratory,  is  an  exception,  as  it  is  of 
three  lights,  with  cusped  heads.  The  long 
building  to  the  south  of  the  church  is  of  a late- 
date,  probably  not  earlier  than  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  These  buildings,  with 
the  spires  of  the  church  rising  over  them,  form- 
oue  of  the  most  picturesque  groups  in  Europe. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  IPSWICH. 

The  chief  object  in  the  consideration  of  this' 
design  (seeing  that  the  money  proposed  to  be 
expended  was  limited  to  71.  per  sitting)  was  to 
make  the  plan  interesting  and  the  general 
grouping  effective,  keeping  all  detail  as  simple- 
as  possible  ; for  instance,  the  low  shallow  tran- 
septs, the  small  western  gallery,  the  chancel 
breaking  forward  into  the  nave,  the  narrow" 
arches  on  either  side,  the  chancel  arch,  the 
sacristy,  the  organ-chamber  over  the  north 
choir  aisle,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
all  in  keeping  down  the  cost,  viz.,  the  absence  of 
clearstory,  are  all  features  calling  for  attention. 

The  tower  and  spire,  and  ambulatory  con- 
necting it  with  the  church,  were  intended  to  be- 
added  at  a future  time. 

The  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  red  brick 
outside,  and  inside  up  to  the  window-cill  level, 
above  which  they  were  to  be  finished  in  plaster 
for  decoration. 

Stone  was  to  be  used  very  sparingly ; and  the 
high-pitched  roofs  were  to  be  covered  with  tiles, 
and  the  aisle  roofs,  which  are  purposely  kept 
flatter,  with  slates. 

The  total  accommodation  is  for  828,  the  esti- 
mate amounting  to  5,654J.,  exclusive  of  the 
benching,  boundary-walls,  and  tower  and  spire. 

The  authors  of  this  design  (which  was  sent 
in  under  the  motto  “ MDCCCLXXXIII.”)  aro 
Messrs.  Thos.  Garratt,  19,  Queen  Anne’s  Gater 
Westminster,  and  C.  H.  Lohr,  1,  Lansdowne- 
place,  Brunswick-square. 


A SECOND  SUEZ  CANAL. 

At  no  time  within  our  memory  has  so  rapid, 
so  accordant,  and  so  decisive  a voice  been 
uttered  by  the  mercantile  community  as  within 
the  past  week,  on  the  question  of  the  new  Suez 
Canal.  Of  the  importance  of  the  freedom  of 
that  water-way,  not  only  to  every  shipper,  to 
every  manufacturer,  but  we  may  almost  say  to 
every  working  man  in  Britain,  there  can  be  no 
question.  Party  spirit  for  once  is  silenced  on 
the  matter,  and  political  men  of  all  parties, 
as  well  as  non-political  industrial  men,  are  all 
at  one  in  demanding  that  full  consideration 
shall  be  given  to  any  scheme  which  may, 
directly  or  indirectly,  tend  to  prolong  what  ie 
felt  to  be  an  untenable  position. 

The  main  features  of  the  case  are  these.  The 
Suez  Canal  received  last  year  2,536,3831.  of 
revenue,  out  of  which  the  traffic  expenditure 
and  cost  of  repairs  (mainly  dredging)  amounted 
to  183,000Z.,  or  7 2 per  cent.  The  revenue  com- 
prises not  only  a toll  on  all  vessels  passing  through 
the  canal,  but  a poll  tax  for  passengers,  and 
an  extra  charge  for  pilotage,  all  which  together 
amount,  according  to  Mr.  Norwood,  M.P.,  to  ae 
much  as  20  per  cent,  on  the  gross  earnings  of  a 
ship  from  London  to  Bombay  and  back  at  the 
current  freights  of  to-day.  In  addition  to  this- 
heavy  charge,  the  canal  is  so  ill  adapted  for 
traffic  that  it  is  positively  choked  by  a transit 
of  less  than  ten  vessels  a day,  five  in  each- 
direction  and  that  although  the  area  of  outting, 
which  is  as  much  as  3,862  ft.  of  cross  section, 
would  have  been  enough  to  allow  of  a channel 
of  scientific  form,  165  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  deep- 
in  the  middle,  which  would  thus  allow  the  un- 
interrupted passage  of  any  number  of  ships. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  cry  has  become- 
very  loud  for  a second  canal.  The  actual  com- 
pany claim  the  exclusive  right  to  a canal  across- 
the  Isthmus.  The  counsel  consulted  by  the 
ship-owners, — and  we  may  add  that  their  opinion* 
has  been  long  held  by  engineers, — advise  that 
there  is  no  such  exclusive  right.  The  ship- 
owners propose  to  make  a new  canal,  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  come  to  London  to  propose- 
to  make  a second  canal,  to  belong  to  the  existing 
Canal  Company. 

To  carry  out  this,  which  would  have  been 
entirely  unnecessary  if  the  first  canal  had  been 
made  of  a proper  section,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  English  Government  should  lend  the  French 
Company  8 millions  sterling,  at  3i  per  cent, 
interest,  to  be  laid. out  by  the  latter  without  any 
control  on  the  part  of  this  country.  Only  three 
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out  of  twenty-four  directors  are  English.  It  is 
proposed  that  no  abatement  shall  take  place  in 
the  present  dues  (with  the  exception  of  an  abate- 
ment of  francs  per  ton  for  empty  vessels, 
and  a reduction  of  the  charge  for  pilotage)  until 
the  profits  made  by  the  Company  amount  to 
25  per  cent.  There  is  to  be  thus  an  abatement 
of  50  centimes  for  every  3 per  cent,  of  addi- 
tional profit,  so  that  by  the  time  that  the  lowest 
possible  toll,  viz.,  5 francs  per  ton,  is  reached, 
the  profit  of  the  company  will  be  upwards  of 
-50  per  cent,  per  annum,  not  only,  it  appears,  on 
their  own  capital,  but  on  the  8 millions  which 
England  lends  them  at  3i  per  cent. 

The  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a meeting 
of  merchants  and  shipowners  in  the  City,  a 
meeting  at  Lloyd’s,  the  West  Hartlepool  Ship- 
owners’ Society,  the  Sunderland  Shipowners’ 
Society,  the  General  Shipowners’  Society, 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce,  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Chambers  of  Shipping 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  North  Shields 
Shipowners’  Society,  the  Liverpool  Shipowners’ 
Association,  and  other  bodies,  have  met  to  pro- 
test against  the  confirmation  of  the  agreement, 
and  the  public  excitement  on  the  subject  rises 
every  hour. 


HEINRICH  YON  FERSTEL. 

This  eminent  Austrian  architect  died  on 
July  15,  near  Vienna.  A correspondent,  writing 
from  that  city,  very  feelingly  says  : — “ Vienna 
is  mourning  to-day  at  the  mortal  remains  of 
one  of  her  most  eminent,  her  best  artists,  who 
has  had  the  principal  share  in  making  the 
beautiful  imperial  capital  what  it  is.  Not  only 
the  two  proud  edifices  which  were  designed  and 
•executed  by  him,  the  Votivkirche  and  the  new 
University,  sing  his  praises,  but  his  mind  and 
his  advice  have  contributed  towards  the  archi- 
tectural development  of  Vienna,  for  he  has  had 
a share  in  all  her  great  works.  A few  days 
■after  his  friend  and  brother  architect,  Theophil 
von  Hansen,  the  builder  of  the  Austrian  Houses 
of  Parliament,  celebrated  a kind  of  jubilee  on 
his  seventieth  birthday,  when  all  Vienna 
-artists,  as  well  as  the  whole  city,  did  him 
honour,  Heinrich  Freiherr  von  Ferstel  suc- 
oumbed  to  his  sufferings  in  his  villa  at  Grinzing. 
He  has  not  been  permitted  to  be  present  at  the 
•solemn  opening  of  the  new  University  Buildings, 
by  the  side  of  which  rises  the  work  of  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  the  new  Town-hall,  which  in  a few 
■weeks,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
-anniversary  of  the  siege  by  the  Turks,  will  be 
freed  from  the  last  trammels  of  scaffolding. 
At  this  celebration,  also,  which  would  have  been 
in  a certain  sense  a forerunner  of  his  own,  the 
•architect,  Ferstel,  was  not  allowed  to  assist,  by 
inexorable  Death.  But  the  Votive  Church 
stands  finished  in  all  its  details,  in  everlasting 
memory  of  its  builder,  a joy  and  edification  for 
■ever  for  the  Viennese,  as  well  as  the  stranger 
who  stays  here  only  a short  time,  to  visit  and 
admire  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  architectural 
marvels.  Ferstel  has  died  almost  in  the  prime 
of  his  career,  for  he  was  only  fifty-five  when 
•death  overtook  him.  His  success  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  with  his  years  of  study. 
Even  as  a student  at  the  Polytechnic  High 
School,  during  which  he  also  attended  lectures 
■at  the  university,  he  carried  off  numerous 
prizes.  When,  after  his  attempted  assassination, 
the  Emperor  Franz  Joseph,  at  the  suggestion 
•of  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  resolved  to  erect  a 
memorial  church,  Ferstel  carried  off  the  palm 
in  the  competition.  The  young  artist, — only 
twenty-five, — beat  more  than  sixty  competitors, 
among  them  his  teachers  and  masters,  and  thus 
•entered  at  once  upon  a glorious  career.  Ferstel 
had  to  labour  hard  to  complete  his  work,  but  with 
perseverance  he  succeeded.  It  was  a proud 
moment  for  the  architect  to  witness  the 
■consecration  of  the  Votive  Church  on  the 
occasion  of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  imperial 
pair.  Although  that  church  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  Gothic,  Ferstel  worked  in  various  styles. 
Like  all  architects,  he  had  a preference  for  one 
•style  ; but  in  all  his  public  buildings  he  was 
perfectly  free  in  his  treatment  from  mannerism, 
and  Vienna  now  possesses  works  by  him  in  the 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  and  Renaissance  styles, 
each  of  which  is  a chef-d'ceuvre  of  its  kind,  and 
a monument  to  its  architect  for  ages  to  come. 
Heinrich  von  Ferstel  was  appointed  in  1866 
Professor  of  Architecture  at  the  Vienna  Poly- 
technic High  School,  and  in  1879,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  consecration  of  the  Votivkirche,  he 
was  ennobled  by  the  emperor.” 

The  two  principal  works  of  the  deceased 


architect,  the  Vienna  University  Buildings  and 
the  Votive  Church,  have  been  illustrated  in  the 
Builder. 

Last  year  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  was  awarded  to 
Baron  Ferstel,  who  was  the  thirty -fifth  recipient 
of  the  Medal.  An  account  of  the  presentation, 
together  with  a list  of  his  works,  will  be  found 
in  vol.  xlii.  of  the  Builder,  p.  700  (June  10, 
1882). 


BUDGET  OF  NEWS  FROM  SYDNEY. 

Since  the  despatch  of  my  letter  in  September 
last  from  New  South  Wales,*  a few  interesting 
events  have  occurred.  Four  days  after  it  was 
posted  the  Exhibition  building  was  burned  down, 
and  was  a complete  wreck  in  an  hour’s  time.  The 
fire  was  first  seen  at  5.20  a.m.  by  a watchman  who 
was  about  leaving.  I arrived  on  the  scene  by 
5.50  a.m.,  when  the  sight  was  a grand  one;  the 
flames  were  spreading  with  a roaring  voice,  and 
soon  the  great  central  dome  fell,  followed  at 
intervals  by  the  four  towers ; the  galvanised- 
iron  sheets  covering  the  roofs  were  whirled  up 
into  the  air  like  so  many  sheets  of  brown  paper, 
and  some  were  carried  a distance  of  two  miles. 
Fortunately,  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
town  in  a north-westerly  direction,  for  had  the 
mass  of  flames  reached  the  other  side  of 
Macquarie-street  there  was  no  knowing  where 
the  calamity  would  have  ended.  It  having  been 
erected  only  as  a temporary  building,  the  loss 
was  trifling,  and  the  Government  had  not  insured 
it.  The  Government  had,  leech-like,  gradually 
utilised  parts  of  the  building  for  various  offices, 
which,  with  their  contents,  were  uninsured, 
viz.,  the  Census  Office,  Amsterdam  Commission, 
Diamond  Drills,  Forest  Conservancy  branch, 
Occupation  of  Lands,  Railway  Surveys,  Harbours 
and  Rivers  departments,  the  Technological 
and  Sanitary  Museum,  Mining  department, 
Fishing  Commission,  the  Linnasan  Society,  studio 
of  Signor  Ferrarini,  and  gallery  of  statues. 

The  greatest  loss  was  in  the  Occupation  of 
Lands  department ; during  twenty  years  the 
documents  of  the  pastoral  runs  had  been 
collected,  and  there  were  no  duplicates  kept. 
The  Trial  Surveys  of  Railways  was  the  next 
greatest  loss ; among  these  were  routes  that  had 
been  surveyed  and  approved  of,  and  the  con- 
tracts not  having  been  made  the  surveys  have 
had  to  be  done  over  again,  but  as  the  routes 
have  been  tracked  out  it  will  not  be  such  a 
heavy  job  to  go  over  again.  The  draughtsmen 
lost  all  their  instruments.  The  Queen’s  statue 
was  under  the  central  dome  ; it  was  smashed 
up  like  tinder,  nor  was  anything  saved.  The 
building  covered  an  area  of  5j  acres,  and 
the  dome  and  towers  formed  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  Sydney.  The  Govern- 
ment was  very  slow  in  removing  the  building, 
and  even  now,  seven  months  after  the  fire, 
the  public  are  excluded  from  the  grounds 
around  it.  The  origin  of  the  fire  has  never 
been  discovered.  Among  the  crowds  assembled 
there  was  mostly  a feeling  of  sorrow,  but  the 
youngsters  were  jubilant,  saying  it  beat  any 
firework  exhibition  they  had  ever  seen.  Among 
many  of  the  well-to-do  working  classes  there 
was  a savage  satisfaction,  which  was  explained 
by  a feeling  of  contempt  shown  towards  them 
by  the  authorities,  in  charging  for  admission  to 
the  various  concerts,  flower-shows,  and  musical 
displays,  at  a rate  too  high  to  allow  of  their  seeing 
them,  and  considering  that  it  was  a public 
building,  paid  for  out  of  the  public  moneys, 
those  in  authority  should  have  remedied  this 
disgraceful  state  of  things.  Attention  had 
been  repeatedly  called  to  the  danger  of  a large 
gunpowder  store  on  an  island  off  Miller’s  Point. 
The  Government  was  quite  indifferent,  but  as 
soon  as  the  exhibition  was  burned  it  very  soon 
woke  up  to  a sense  of  its  duty,  and  had  the 
explosives  removed  to  a hulk  in  Middle  Harbour, 
a few  miles  off. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  the  town  was 
startled  by  the  report  of  the  sinking  of  the 
Austral  steamer  at  her  moorings  in  Neutral 
Bay.  To  most  persons  it  appeared  incredible, 
but  there  she  was  sunk.  At  the  time  of  her 
sinking  she  was  being  loaded  with  coal  for  the 
voyage  home.  In  order  to  economise  labour, 
large  port-holes  ‘had  been  made  in  her  sides 
instead  of  hauling  the  coal  over  into  the  hold  ; 
the  ship  had  a partition  down  its  centre,  and 
when  1,500  tons  had  been  loaded  on  one  side, 
the  ganger  of  the  coal-heavers  did  not  notice 
the  great  list  the  ship  had ; the  captain  of  the 
TFoouona,  that  was  discharging  coal,  was  in 
* See  Builder,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  033. 
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bed.  At  3 a.m.  a puff  of  wind  sent  the  port-holes 
below  water-mark,  and  soon  the  Austral  went 
down  ; the  crew  and  stewards  were  asleep,  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  they  were  roused  up. 
Five  were  drowned,  including  three  Arabs. 
The  FFoonona’s  crew  had  great  difficulty  in 
cutting  the  ropes  to  save  them  from  being 
sucked  in  the  whirl ; fortunately  the  Austral 
sank  in  a muddy  bottom  in  52  ft.  of  water,  and 
a small  portion  of  her  bow  was  above  water. 
In  London,  a consultation  was  held,  and  instruc- 
tions sent  to  block  up  all  the  port-holes  and 
construct  a strong  coffer-dam  around  the  upper 
part  of  the  ship,  which  was  done  by  the  aid  of 
450  men,  and  on  the  1st  of  March  she  was 
effectually  raised  by  some  steamboats,  and 
stranded  close  by ; the  water  in  her  smelt 
horribly,  through  the  decay  of  provisions  ; some 
sharks  were  entombed  in  it.  She  was  taken 
round  to  Biloela  Dock,  but  at  the  high  tide 
they  were  afraid  to  risk  her  entering.  She 
is  now  at  her  anchorage  where  she  sank, 
to  be  sent  t.o  her  birthplace,  and  taking  a 
load  of  coals  to  deposit  at  the  Company’s 
calling  - places  for  coals.  Her  machinery 
was  found  to  be  uninjured,  which  is  an  im- 
portant consideration ; she  cost  220,0001.  The 
ship  was  unfortunate  on  her  first  voyage,  when 
she  had  a slight  accident  to  her  machinery;  on  the 
second  voyage  she  met  with  two  accidents  and 
had  to  arrive  partly  under  sail,  so  that  she  was 
delayed  in  the  return  voyage,  when  the  sinking 
disaster  took  place.  It  appears  that  before  the 
vessel  was  completed  the  English  Government 
chartered  two  of  the  Orient  Company’s  boats  to 
convey  troops  to  Egypt ; this  caused  a strain  on 
the  company’s  regular  boats,  and  the  contractors 
were  urged  to  finish  the  Austral  with  all  speed  : 
the  consequence  was  that  the  ship,  although 
intended  as  the  wonder  of  the  age,  proved  the 
adage,  “ More  haste,  worse  speed.” 

Our  Parliamentary  proceedings  have  been 
rather  lively.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the 
amended  Land  Bill  came  on  for  discussion ; it 
was  a patched-up  affair,  and  as  full  of  holes  as  an 
old  tin  kettle.  The  Government  was  defeated, 
and  chose  to  resign,  feeling  sure  of  its  popularity 
in  being  returned  by  their  constituents.  The 
elections  were  made  in  a very  brief  time,  so  that 
in  several  of  the  scattered  constituencies  there 
was  not  time  for  the  voters  to  arrive,  still  less 
to  discuss  matters  for  whom  to  elect.  Owing 
to  the  undue  stringency  of  the  new  Licensing 
Act,  the  voters  rejected  most  of  the  members 
who  had  promoted  such  a one-sided  measure. 
Among  them  was  the  premier,  Sir  H.  T.  Parkes, 
who  had  starred  it  through  America  and  Europe, 
and  been  f&ted  and  satiated  into  an  Australian 
deity ; at  various  places  he  tried  to  be  elected 
unsuccessfully,  but  by  a fluke  he  got  returned 
for  Tenterfield,  a town  of  1,810  inhabitants,  in 
the  north  of  the  colony,  the  squatter  who  had 
been  nominated  telling  them  quietly  that  the 
late  Premier  would  obtain  a railway  for  Tenter- 
field  purely  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  been 
returned,  whilst  he  himself  could  never  expect 
to  obtain  it  by  his  personal  influence.  There 
was  not  time  to  nominate  another  candidate,  it 
having  been  understood  at  Tenterfield  that 
there  was  to  be  no  opposition  to  the  squatter. 
The  sense  of  the  elections  is  allowed  to 
be  carried  out  in  a peculiar  manner.  Mr. 
McElhove,  the  member  who  had  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  late  Premier  in  East  Sydney, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  ousting  him,  and  was 
successful.  He  is  then  allowed  to  resign  on 
purpose  to  be  returned  for  his  former  seat,  the 
Upper  Hunter,  where  he  succeeds.  A fresh 
election  has  to  be  mad9  for  East  Sydney,  the 
most  important  constituency  in  the  colony.  One 
of  the  members  elected  was  Mr.  Copeland,  who 
was  appointed  Minister  for  Works,  when  a third 
election  had  to  be  gone  through,  and,  of  course, 
he  was  returned,  the  peculiarity  being  this,  that 
although  it  is  the  richest  constituency  in  Austra- 
lia, it  has  no  public  hall  for  municipal  or  election 
purposes ; the  consequence  was  that  a wooden 
structure  of  two  stories  was  built,  and  pulled 
down  no  less  than  three  times  during  the  last 
election,  which  was  a very  disgraceful  economy 
on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities.  In 
consequence  of  Mr.  Stuart  being  elected  Premier, 
he  had  to  be  elected  again  for  Wollougong,  which 
was  only  a matter  of  course.  Yet  is  he  opposed 
by  Dr.  Renwick,  the  late  Minister  for  Mines. 
How  he  could  ever  have  allowed  himself  to 
enter  the  lions’  den  in  the  teeth  of  a newly- 
elected  Premier  surpassed  my  comprehension. 
His  friends  the  late  ministers  all  crowed  for 
j him,  but  in  vain.  Soon  after  the  session  began 
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measures  were  very  promptly  passed,  and  the 
go-ahead  propensities  of  the  new  Ministry 
contrasted  strangely  with  their  predecessors’ 
doings.  The  member  who  had  been  the  great  ele- 
ment in  the  break-up  of  the  Ministry  I’efused 
a portfolio,  saying  he  preferred  being  unfet- 
tered. His  forte  is  opening  up  abuses,  in- 
quiring into  doings  of  past  legislators,  and  corre- 
spondence on  various  subjects  relating  to  any 
dirty  Parliamentary  work.  When  meeting  with 
opposition,  he  becomes  irritable,  very  abusive  in 
Ins  expressions,  and  sometimes  foams  at  the 
mouth.  He  is  of  Irish  descent, 'and  has  gained 
a competency  in  the  wool  and  hide  business. 
This  session  he  met  a most  stalwart  opponent  in 
Mr.  A.  G.  Taylor,  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
6 ft.  3 in.  in  height,  stout  in  proportion,  fearless 
in  debate,  a very  fluent  speaker,  and  a great 
exposer  of  political  jobbery,  being  not  at  all 
particular  in  his  words  of  whom  he  speaks.  His 
hobby  seems  to  be  to  let  out  personal  expres- 
sions concerning  his  opponents,  when  the 
Speaker  calls  him  to  order,  and  requires  that 
he  will  retract  the  offensive  expressions,  which 
he  always  does,  but  winds  up  with  something 
still  more  personal  to  the  sense  of  the  honour 
of  the  House,  and  then  he  has  to  bring  forth 
the  unreserved  apology,  which  he  does  quite 
elegantly.  The  hostility  between  the  two 
candidates  came  to  a pitch  in  February,  when  a 
challenge  was  thrown  down  by  the  Mudgee 
youth  that  they  should  both  send  in  their  resig- 
nations and  contest  one  another.  This  was 
accepted.  At  Mudgee  the  contest  took  place, 
and  the  stalwart  youth  was  returned,  while  the 
Irish  champion  was  returned  for  his  old  elec- 
torate, much  to  the  disgust  of  all  well-meaning 
politicians,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House,  who 
had  sincerely  hoped  to  see  them  both  excluded. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  new  Licensing  Act, 
the  machinery  of  the  press  of  the  leading 
journal  of  the  colony  has  frequently  broken 
down,  as  also  was  the  case  with  the  duplicate 
cable  laid  to  Europe. 

While  these  scenes  were  performing,  Mr. 
Redmond,  an  ex-M.P.,  came  out  from  England 
to  lecture  on  the  Irish  grievances  and  dis- 
tresses, in  order  to  collect  funds  for  the  Laud 
League.  By  some  colonists  he  was  warmly 
supported,  but  the  majority  were  against  his 
mission  being  introduced  into  these  colonies  as 
uncalled  for,  and  as  inciting  quarrelsome  and 
reckless  crowds.  An  anti-Irish  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Protestant  Hall,  the  late  Premier  being  a 
prominent  speaker.  When  he  had  finished,  a 
section  of  those  in  the  hall,  who  had  evidently 
come  to  upset  the  meeting,  began  their  row  : 
chairs,  forms,  and  tables  were  taken  up,  smashed 
into  splinters  over  men’s  heads  ; the  police  were 
utterly  powerless,  being  only  a few ; the  crowd 
from  outside  pushed  rows  of  spectators  down 
from  the  gallery  into  the  pit  below;  the  Premier 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  ; a cabman 
valiantly  coming  up,  the  cab  was  surrounded 
by  his  friends,  who  beat  the  rioters  off,  they 
flinging  stones  as  hard  as  they  could.  A week 
after  this  the  Irish  Agitation  Question  meeting 
took  place,  with  Mr.  Redmond  for  its  leader, 
and,  although  the  Government  was  known  to 
be  against  it,  yet  did  the  Minister  for  Works 
choose  to  be  there,  in  gratitude,  as  he  said,  for 
the  support  of  the  Irish  voters,  to  whom,  he  said, 
he  owed  his  election.  In  spite  of  his  friends’ 
persuasions  and  attempts  to  silence  him  he  made 
such  a speech  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a 
leading  journal  to  chronicle.  The  result  was 
his  ultimate  resignation.  The  second  reading  of 
the  Amended  New  Licensing  Act  resulted  in  an 
amendment  that,  instead  of  travelling  five  miles 
on  Sunday,  people  should  not  go  less  than  500 
miles  for  a drink  at  a “ pub.”  ; while  the  third 
reading  brought  it  down  to  ten  miles.  The 
Legislative  Council,  instead  of  being  satisfied, 
chose  to  make  it  twenty  miles  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland  and  ten  miles  in  other  counties, 
which  is  perfectly  unwarrantable  in  a tropical 
climate,  and  those  who  voted  for  such  a 
measure  ought  to  be  compelled  to  walk  twenty 
miles  themselves  before  they  had  a drink  ; nor 
would  they  sanction  the  stopping  of  drinks  in 
clubs  on  Sundays.  The  amendment  allowed  of 
“ Bush  ” hotels  paying  a licence  of  15£.  should  the 
district  magistrates  think  fit  to  call  for  it.  It  had 
caused  the  “Bush”  publicans  to  rob  men  who 
came  to  them  with  their  yeai-’s  cheques  from  the 
nearest  station.  They  literally  spend  a year’s 
wages  inthe“pub.”  inafew’days,  and  a case  was 
quoted  recently  in  the  Bulletin  where  a master, 
who  knew  that  his  labourer  was  spending  his 
money  there,  sent  to  the  publican  asking  him  to 
get  the  fellow  round  soon,  to  which  the  Boniface 


answered  that  he  was  doing  it  as  quickly  as  he 
could,  for  the  fellow  had  had  forty-five  drinks 
that  morning  before  breakfast ! 

That  a Colonial  Government,  which  is  pros- 
perously opening  up  its  resources  of  gold, 
minerals,  and  coals  in  various  quarters  by 
means  of  railways,  should  persist  in  overlooking 
the  claims  of  travellers  to  accommodation  at 
public-houses  in  its  great  travelling  centre, 
proves  to  reasoners  that  the  Legislature  out 
here  is  composed  of  a factious  and  unreasoning 
body  that  will  be  spoken  of  with  contempt  by 
a future  generation.  The  purposes  for  which  the 
houses  were  enlarged  was  solely  for  travellers, 
yet  if  one  goes  to  them  for  a night’s  lodging,  as 
a rule  he  is  refused.  A class  of  houses  should  be 
instituted  in  opposition  to  the  present  system, 
where  those  who  accommodate  travellers  should 
pay  but  a third  of  the  licence  fee  paid  by  those 
who  Rell  drink  alone.  The  teetotallers  would 
show  wit  and  sincerity  were  they  to  commence 
the  move  of  introducing  light  colonial  wines 
among  the  working  classes  such  as  are  sold  in 
New  England  at  4d.  per  pint  in  place  of  agita- 
ting against  the  fiery  drinks  and  adulterations 
that  are  unchecked  at  public-houses,  simply  for 
the  sake  of  a paltry  revenue,  that  might,  with 
advantage,  be  reaped  from  other  sources  over 
these  perpetual  amendments.  I can  only  fore- 
see fresh  perplexities  in  the  future  of  public- 
houses.  The  Municipal  Council  have  had  an 
interesting  time  of  it  since  my  first  letter.  To  a 
stranger  who  sifts  matters  out  here  there  has 
always  seemed  to  a taint  of  corruption  that 
occasionally  leaks  out  in  a very  unpleasant 
fashion.  The  Coonanbarra  hat  affair  last  year 
promised  a harvest  to  lawyers  and  newspapers. 
It  appears  that  on  some  festive  occasion  the 
Mayor  wished  to  give  the  aldermen  and  their 
friends  a picnic ; for  that  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended to  hire  the  Coonanbarra  steamer.  The 
matter  was  entrusted  to  an  energetic  and  most 
prominent  aldermanic  teetotaler,  whose  good 
name  was  as  the  smell  of  violets.  It  seems  the 
crew  had  been  promised  white  hats,  which  they 
never  received ; the  Mayor  had  paid  for 
them  to  an  individual,  who  stuck  to  the 
money.  Subsequently  splits  among  the  aider- 
men  revealed  that  a lot  of  jobbery  had  been 
practised.  The  Mayor  was  willing  to  pay  it  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  having  plenty  of  money,  but 
the  council  protested  against  it,  wanting  to 
bring  the  wrong-doer  to  justice.  The  latter  gave 
back  the  money  for  the  hats  and  talked  of 
bringing  an  action  against  the  Mayor  for 
slander,  damages  20,000L  The  Mayor’s  action 
is  to  come  off  this  month,  when  strange  revela- 
tions are  expected.*  J.  B.  Watts. 


THE  CLEANING  OF  WATER-PIPES. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  District  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Engineers  at  Carlsruhe, 
Herr  Merz  explained  the  principles  on  which 
the  selection  of  the  material  for  water-pipes 
should  be  based.  He  considered  cast-iron  the 
best  substance  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  Some  pipes  are  not  affected  by  the 
water  which  flows  through  them,  while  others, 
after  a few  years,  are  so  incrusted  that  it  is  a 
question  whether  they  can  be  used.  The 
deposits  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  oxide  of 
iron  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  removal 
of  these  incrustations  is  a fundamental  part 
of  any  system  of  water-pipes. 

Three  methods  are  suggested  by  Herr  Merz 
for  arriving  at  this  result : — 1.  The  removal  of 
the  pipes,  which  are  subsequently  heated,  and 
from  which  the  incrustations  are  afterwards 
scraped.  2.  The  dissolving  of  the  deposits  by 
means  of  acids,  &c.  3.  The  mechanical 

purification  of  the  pipes  by  the  removal  of 
the  deposits  before  they  become  hardened, 
scrapers,  brushes,  &c.,  being  used  for  this 
purpose. 

By  the  employment  of  the  first  method  the 
cost  is  said  to  be  about  two  shillings  per 
running  yard,  being  a saving  of  about  75  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  expense  of  new 
pipes.  The  second  plan  (first  used  by  Arcet) 
costs  about  the  same. 

The  third  method  was  described  in  a detailed 
manner  by  Herr  Merz,  who  exhibited  models 
illustrating  its  application  at  Nuremberg  and 
Carlsruhe.  A rope  or  chain  is  introduced 
into  the  portion  of  the  water-pipes  which 
requires  cleaning,  and  by  means  of  this  con- 
trivance a brush  of  a size  to  correspond  with 


* To  be  continued  hereafter. 


the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  is  drawn  to  and  fro 
until  the  deposit  has  been  removed.  The  water 
is  allowed  to  flow  as  usual  during  the  opera- 
tion, so  that  any  particles  of  the  deposit  which 
are  dislodged  are  carried  away  at  ouce.  Herr 
Merz  has  devised  a brush  for  use  in  cases 
where  the  pipes  bend  a good  deal.  At  Carlsruhe 
the  entire  water-pipe  system  has  been  cleaned 
by  this  process,  the  total  length  being  about 
24,000  yards,  of  a diameter  of  3£  in.  to  13  in. 
The  operation  took  78  days  and  cost  114L, 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  lgd.  per  running 
yard.  


EXCAVATIONS  AT  ROME. 

The  excavations  carried  on  at  the  instigation 
of  Professor  Lanciani  at  the  Minerva  Temple 
in  Rome  have  brought  to  light  recently  a stone 
monument,  an  obelisk,  3,300  years  old,  dedicated 
to  one  of  the  oldest  anti-Semites,  the  Egyptian 
king  Ramses,  called  by  the  Greeks  Sesostris, 
who  is  known  to  history  as  the  oppressor  and 
expeller  of  the  Jews.  This  gigantic  piece  of 
granite  is  entirely  uninjured,  so  that  its  erection 
in  front  of  the  Collegio  Romano  may  be  at  once 
proceeded  with.  Of  the  hieroglyphic  inscrip- 
tions covering  its  four  sides,  the  first,  according 
to  the  translation  of  O.  Marucchi,  runs  as  follows : 
— “ Gold,  mighty  bull,  favourite  of  truth,  king 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  son  of  the  sun: 
Ramses,  loved  by  Ammon,  subjected  every 
country  by  his  power,  mighty  sun  of  justice, 
elected  by  the  sun,  loved  by  Harmachis  of  the 
two  horizons.”  The  second  reads  : — “ Gold, 
mighty  bull,  son  of  the  god  Alum,  king  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Egypt,  mighty  sun  of  justice,  elected 
by  the  sun,  son  of  the  sun  : Ramses,  loved  by 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  Egypt,  whose  thought  is 
like  that  of  Osiris,  the  ruler  of  the  crowns. 
Ramses,  loved  by  Ammon,  loved  by  Harmachis 
of  the  two  horizons.”  The  third  runs  : — “ Gold, 
mighty  bull,  loved  by  justice,  mighty  sun  of 
justice,  son  of  the  sun : Ramses,  loved  by 
Ammon  (made)  these  times.  Lord  of  the 
world,  mighty  sun  of  justice,  elected  by  the  sun, 
loved  by  Harmachis  of  the  two  horizons.”  The 
fourth  side,  upon  which  at  present  the  colossus 
lies,  has  not  yet  been  deciphered.  A beautiful 
sphinx  has  also  recently  been  found  at  the  same 
8pot. 


ARMENIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

A member  of  the  Ephorate  of  the  celebrated 
Armenian  monastery  at  Ersindjian,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  recently  sold  to  a French  archaeologist 
who  was  travelling  in  those  parts  several  in- 
teresting relics  of  ancient  Armenian  art  belong- 
ing to  the  church  of  the  place  in  question.  The 
relics  consist  of  four  pictures  of  saints  artisti- 
cally worked  upon  velvet,  and  are  many  cen- 
turies old.  The  traveller  at  first  bought  two  of 
these  objects,  and  sent  them  to  Europe.  He 
was  afterwards  requested  to  purchase  any  other 
he  could  find,  and  succeeded  in  securing  the 
remaining  pair.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  dis- 
play these  four  pictures  at  certain  festivals  of 
the  Church,  and  it  was  not  long  before  their 
absence  was  remarked.  On  being  called  to 
account,  the  Armenian  who  had  disposed  of 
them  confessed  that  he  had  sold  the  precious 
relics  for  11  fr.  It  was  believed  that  they  had  only 
been  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  the  Armenian  Arch- 
bishop, Melchisedek,  of  that  city,  was  requested, 
if  possible,  to  recover  them.  The  purchaser, 
however,  who  was  in  Smyrna,  declared  that  he 
had  sent  them  to  Europe,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  apply  to  the  present  possessor. 
The  Armenian  papers,  in  reporting  the  case, 
state  that  the  relics  are  worth  a thousand  times 
as  much  as  the  Frenchman  gave  for  them.  The 
property  of  Karabet  Kurdian,  the  native  who 
unlawfully  disposed  of  the  pictures,  is  to  be  con- 
fiscated ; but  little  hope  is  entertained  that  they 
will  ever  again  reach  the  hands  of  their  right- 
ful owners  at  Ersindjian. 


Venice. — A correspondent  writes : — “ I never 
remember  the  smells  so  bad  at  Venice  as  this 
summer,  and  they  are  even  worse  on  the  Grand 
Canal  than  elsewhere.  This,  no  doubt,  arises 
from  the  constant  stirring  up  of  the  water,  and 
consequently  also  the  solid  deposit  of  sewage 
matter  forming  the  bottom,  by  the  new  steam- 
boats. While  all  the  sewage  of  the  city  is 
deposited  in  the  canals,  it  is  clear  that  at  least 
in  the  hot  season  the  water  should  be  disturbed 
as  little  as  possible.” 
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PROPOSED  METROPOLITAN  STREET 
IMPROVEMENTS  : 

AND  NEW  COMMUNICATIONS  NORTH  AND  SOUTH  OF 
THE  THAMES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  presented  an 
important  report,  recommending  the  Board  to 
apply  for  power  to  construct  three  bridges  or 
tunnels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  north  and 
south  traffic  eastward  of  London  Bridge ; to 
widen  Whitehall  to  Parliament-square  by  clear- 
ing away  Parliament-street,  or  rather  by  throw- 
ing Parliament- street  and  King-street  into  one ; 
and  to  make  improved  communications  between 
Holborn  and  the  Strand,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Eoyal  Courts  of  Justice,  and  to  effect  certain 
improvements  in  the  Strand  itself  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Law  Courts.  The  report 
concluded  as  follows  : — 

“ The  conclusion  at  which  your  committee  have 
arrived  is  that  it  is,  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
desirable  that  the  Board  should  endeavour  to  carry 
out  all  these  undertakings.  With  reference  to  the 
question  ot  cost,  it  is  manifest  that  whatever  may  be 
the  particular  plans  ultimately  decided  on,  a very 
considerable  expenditure  must  be  involved,  and 
your  committee  have  accordingly  considered  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question.  The  Board  have 
already  made  representations  to  the  Government  as 
to  the  expediency  of  continuing  the  Coal  and  Wine 
Dues,  which  are  now  leviable  only  till  the  year 
1889,  and  if  the  Board  is  to  undertake  the  extensive 
and  costly  works  of  utility  and  improvement  referred 
to  in  this  report,  it  will  be  more  than  ever  necessary 
that  the  time  within  which  these  dues  may  be 
levied  should  be  prolonged.  The  resolution  which 
your  committee  beg  to  submit  for  adoption  by  the 
Board  is  as  follows  : — 

‘That the  Board  do  proceed  to  obtain  power,  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  to  construct  com- 
munications across  the  Thames,  east  of  London 
Bridge,  to  widen  Parliament-street,  and  to  improve 
the  approaches  to  the  Law  Courts  ; and  that,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  same,  Parliament, 
through  her  Majesty’s  Government,  be  asked  to 
sanction  the  extension  of  the  Coal  and  Wine 
Dues.  ’ " 

Mr.  Selway,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
i eport,  pointed  out  that  a very  large  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  metropolis  was  east  of 
London  Bridge,  and  that  below  London  Bridge, 
with  the  exception  of  a small  foot  tunnel,  there 
was  no  communication  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  The  want  had  been  felt  by  the 
Board  for  a very  long  time,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  Works  Committee  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  providing  such  communication  or  com- 
munications. In  August  last  the  Engineer 
brought  up  a report  in  which  he  recommended 
the  provision  of  three  modes  of  communica- 
tion, one  by  means  of  a bridge,  and  the  other 
two  by  means  of  tunnels,  at  a total  expense 
of  over  five  millions  of  money.  The  Board, 
thoroughly  admitting  that  there  was  a necessity 
for  some  such  means  of  communication,  applied 
to  the  Government  for  assistance  with  regard 
to  the  provision  of  the  ways  and  means. 
The  three  means  of  communication  referred  to 
in  the  report  were  matters  of  very  great  mag- 
nitude, and  they  would  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  the  community  lying  eastward  of 
London  Bridge,  but  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  committee  did  not  pledge 
itself  to  the  precise  sites  of  these  communica- 
tions, nor  did  they  pledge  themselves  to  the  pre- 
cise modes  of  communication.  There  was  much 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  committee  on  the 
subject,  as  to  whether,  for  example,  the  com- 
munication nearest  London  Bridge  should  be 
a high-level  or  a low-level  bridge  or  a tunnel. 
Upon  these  points  the  committee  had  not  yet 
come  to  a decision,  but  they  thought  it  was 
now  time  that  they  should  lay  before  Parliament 
some  scheme  embracing  these  modes  of  commu- 
nication. Then  with  regard  to  the  street 
improvements.  The  Government  had  called 
their  attention  to  the  necessity  for  widening 
Parliament-street,  although  it  was  hardly  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should  have  called 
their  attention  to  that  matter,  as  it  was  obvious 
that  there  ought  to  be  a better  approach  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  than  there  was  at  present, 
and  it  would  be  a grand  thing  if  Whitehall 
could  be  continued  the  same  width  to  Parliament- 
square.  It  was  also  a matter  of  urgent  necessity 
that  the  approaches  to  the  New  Law  Courts 
should  be  improved,  but  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  improvement  to  be  effected  there 
were  many  differences  of  opinion.  He 
thought  the  Committee  had  had  some  seven 
or  eight  different  schemes  before  them.  To  the 


extent  of  either  of  these  street  improvements 
the  committee  did  not  ask  the  Board  to  pledge 
itself.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  had  had  no 
detailed  estimates,  but  he  thought  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  matters  referred  to  in  the 
report  would  be  something  like  seven  or  eight  or 
even  nine  millions  of  money.  That  was  much 
too  large  a sum  to  throw  upon  the  rates  of  the 
metropolis.  The  Coal  and  Wine  Dues  would 
cease  in  1889.  If  they  were  not  renewed  we 
must  look  forward  to  a considerable  addition  to 
the  rates  without  any  further  improvements 
being  undertaken. 

The  motion  was,  after  some  discussion,  agreed 
to  by  thirty-three  to  three. 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
CORK. 

This  Exhibition,  opened  on  the  3rd  inst.,  is 
one  of  some  interest  and  extent,  and  it  has  been 
promoted  in  the  interests  of  Irish  industries,  to 
which  we  wish  success,  together  with  peace  and 
happiness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sister  Isle. 
The  origin  of  the  Exhibition  is  somewhat  curious, 
being  entirely  owing  to  circumstances  almost 
accidental  in  character.  At  a meeting  of  the 
County  Cork  Agricultural  Society  held  on  the 
7th  of  October  last,  the  question  was  raised  as 
to  where  the  next  show  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  Ireland  should  be  held.  Cork 
initiated  steps  for  having  the  show  in  the  south. 
A warm  but  friendly  controversy  took  place  be- 
tween Limerick  and  Cork,  and  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  threw  in  its  vote  in  favour  of 
Limerick.  A large  indemnity  fund  had  been 
subscribed  in  Cork,  and,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Alderman  Nagle,  this  fund  was  devoted  towards 
the  foundation  of  the  movement  for  an  Indus- 
trial Exhibition.  At  first  the  suggestion  was 
not  received  with  that  enthusiasm  which  has 
since  characterised  the  exertions  of  those  con- 
nected with  the  project,  as  the  time  and  the 
then  condition  of  the  country  seemed  un- 
favourable to  a display  of  material  wealth ; 
but  by  degrees  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  Corporation  and  other  public  bodies,  and 
then  its  progress  was  merely  a matter  of  time. 
After  the  inception  of  the  project  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  left  nothing  undone  to  insure 
its  success.  The  Corn  Market  trustees  granted 
the  use  of  their  market,  an  admirable  site,  and 
the  erection  of  the  necessary  buildings  was 
commenced.  The  Exhibition  buildings  occupy 
close  on  four  acres  of  ground.  The  structure 
consists  of  a great  central  hall,  from  which  are 
built  thirteen  avenues,  separated  by  light 
pillars.  The  hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange  itself 
has  been  utilised  as  the  main  entrance-hall.  It 
leads  from  the  river  front  directly  into  the  great 
hall,  which  is  about  200  ft.  long.  The  thirteen 
avenues  surrounding  the  great  hall  are  each 
about  400  ft.  long.  The  building  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  timber.  The  whole  is 
lighted  by  the  electric  light.  The  exhibits  are 
numerous  and  important.  Every  branch  of 
industry  in  Ireland,  and  many  of  the  more  im- 
portant in  England,  are  well  represented.  The 
progress  that  Ireland  has  made  in  the  manu- 
facture of  various  materials  of  ordinary  com- 
merce is  abundantly  and  significantly  shown, 
while  the  reality  of  the  recent  home  manufac- 
ture movement  is  strongly  attested  by  the 
revival  of  trades  that  for  some  years  past  had 
been  allowed  to  languish  almost  to  extinction. 
English  and  other  exhibits  in  the  heavier 
materials  are  not  numerous,  but  this  will  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Exhibition 
has  not  aspired  to  the  character  of  an  inter- 
national or  a universal  display.  Special  in- 
ducements and  rewards  were  offered  to  stimu- 
late working  men  to  become  exhibitors,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  with  a view  to 
securing  as  a result  of  the  Exhibition  the  estab- 
lishment of  a technical  school  for  the  city. 

The  buildings  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  being 
held  have  been  erected  from  the  plans  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Walker,  architect,  by 
Mr.  Delaney,  contractor.  In  connexion  with 
the  opening  ceremony  there  was  an  imposing 
trades’  procession,  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  building  trades  in  Ireland  took  a pro- 
minent part. 

Art  appears  to  be  well  represented  in  the 
Exhibition,  and  the  authorities  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  having  contributed  a loan 
collection. 

An  interesting  portion  of  Class  II,  Section  B, 
is  that  devoted  to  the  entries  for  the  Villiers 
Stuart  prize  for  models  of  labourers’  cottages. 


Mr.  Stuart,  M.P.,  has  offered  a prize  of  50 1.  for  the 
best  plan  and  model,  at  a scale  of  1^  in.  to  the 
foot,  of  a labourer’s  cottage,  the  cost  of  erecting 
which  is  not  to  exceed  521.  10s.  There  are 
thirty  entries,  amongst  those  who  have  sent  in 
plans  being  Mr.  J.  M’D.  Bermingham,  46,  Lower 
Gardiner-street,  Dublin;  W.  P.  Butler,  5,  St. 
Mary’s  - terrace,  Monkstown  - avenue,  county 
Dublin ; Mr.  M.  J.  Dorney,  62,  Dawson-street, 
Dublin;  Messrs.  Miller  & Symes,  197,  Great 
Brunswick-street ; G.  P.  Sheridan,  5,  Granby- 
row,  Dublin  ; Mr.  James  Howard,  Charlemont- 
street,  Dublin ; and  A.  and  S.  Main,  11, 
Leinster-street,  Dublin. 

This  is  the  second  Exhibition  held  in  Cork. 
The  first  took  place  in  1S52,  and  was  the  pre- 
cursor  of  the  International  Exhibition  held  in 
Dublin  in  the  following  year.  The  exhibits  of 
the  present  Exhibition  are  in  number  greatly 
in  excess  of  those  at  the  Exhibition  of  1852, 
while  they  cover  twice  as  much  space.  There 
are  800  Irish  exhibitors,  a number  considerably 
in  excess  of  that  at  any  previous  Irish  Exhi- 
bition, national  or  international,  that  held  in. 
Dublin  in  1853  excepted. 


DISASTERS  ABROAD. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  Disaster. — One  of  the 
consequences  of  the  shocking  catastrophe  that 
occurred  on  the  new  Suspension  Bridge  between 
New  York  and  Brooklyn,  on  the  30th  of  May 
last,  has  been  that  there  have  been  ten  actions 
brought  for  damages  against  the  municipal, 
authorities  of  the  two  cities  and  against  the. 
managers  of  the  bridge.  The  prosecutors  are 
mostly  children  and  women,  who  were  dependent 
on  persons  crushed  to  death  in  the  fatal  rush 
on  the  day  in  question.  The  total  amount  of 
their  claims  is  200,000  dollars. 

Destructive  Tornadoes  and  Thunderstorms. — 
During  the  present  summer  destructive  cyclones- 
and  thunderstorms  have  prevailed  in  most 
countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  India 
has  suffered  much  from  inundations  caused  by 
the  excessive  rainfall.  At  Surat  no  fewer  than 
6,000  houses  have  been  destroyed,  and  numerous 
villages,  with  all  their  human  inhabitants  and 
domestic  animals,  have  been  literally  swept, 
away.  Railway  traffic  has  been  suspended,  and 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  is  enormous. 
Destructive  thunderstorms  are  also  reported 
from  various  parts  of  the  European  Continent. 
One  of  the  most  singular  occurred  at  Lapte,  in 
the  Department  of  the  Haute  Loire,  in  France^ 
While  the  congregation  was  assembled  at  mass 
in  the  church,  the  lightning  struck  the  build- 
ing, killing  two  persons  on  the  spot  and  severely 
injuring  upwards  of  one  hundred  others.  In 
America,  and  particularly  in  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States,  violent  cyclones  have  pre- 
vailed, causing  great  destruction  of  life  and 
property.  At  Cremwell,  near  Hartford,  in 
Connecticut,  a tornado  swept  down  every  house 
in  its  course,  killing  fourteen  persons.  At 
Lindenau,  near  Leipsic,  a terrible  disaster 
occurred  on  the  9th  inst.,  showing  the 
danger  to  which  those  engaged  in  building  may 
be  exposed  in  a storm.  Suddenly,  almost  with- 
out any  warning,  a cyclone  sprang  up  at  the 
village  in  question,  where  twenty-eight  work- 
men were  occupied  in  finishing  the  topmost 
portion  of  the  spire  of  a new  church.  On 
noticing  the  enormous  violence  of  the  wind,  the 
foreman,  who  was  below,  called  on  the  work- 
men to  descend  from  the  scaffold  immediately, 
and  nine  of  them  succeeded  in  doing  so;  but 
before  the  other  thirteen  could  get  down,  the 
whirlwind  caught  the  building  and  blew  the 
spire,  ladders,  and  scaffolding  to  the  ground. 
Five  of  the  men  were  killed  on  the  spot.  All 
the  others  had  broken  limbs,  and  several  are 
not  expected  to  recover.  About  the  same  time 
the  lightning  struck  a cottage  near  Brunswick, 
killing  a mother  and  her  four  young  children 
instantaneously,  though  doing  no  damage  to 
the  building.  


Workhouse  Enlargement,  Greenwich. — 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Greenwich  Board  of 
Works  on  the  12th  inst.,  the  Building  Committee 
recommended  that  the  plans  of  Mr.  Wallen, 
architect,  for  enlarging  the  workhouse,  at  a 
cost  of  14,2401.,  be  approved  by  the  Board, 
subject  to  an  alteration  proposed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board.  The  recommendation  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  plans  were  directed  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
final  approval. 
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NEW  HOSPITAL'AT  ROME. 

The  technical  press  on  the  Continent  has 
given  currency  to  the  details  of  the  competition 
opened  by  the  Italian  Government  for  plans  of 
a suitable  kind  for  the  above  work.  The  require- 
ments are  of  a comprehensive  nature,  and, 
according  to  the  official  notice  issued  by  Signor 
Baccelli,  are  to  include  the  necessary  adminis- 
trative offices,  a medico-chirurgical  hospital  of 
450  to  500  beds,  and  a number  of  special  depart- 
ments for  various  classes  of  diseases.  The 
hospital  and  polyclinical  branches  are  to  be  con- 
structed on  the  pavilion  system,  with  buildings 
one  story  high.  The  separate  wards  are  not 
to  contain  more  than  sixteen  to  eighteen 
beds. 

In  sending  designs,  architects  have  to  furnish 
a general  plan  on  the  scale  of  1 to  400.  The 
plans  of  all  the  buildings  are  to  be  on  the  scale 
of  1 to  200.  A principal  view  of  the  entire 
work  is  also  required  on  the  scale  of  1 to  200, 
and  the  most  important  portions  of  the  separate 
buildings  are  to  be  shown  upon  the  scale  of 
1 to  100.  An  explanatory  report  is  to  be 
appended,  and  an  estimate  is  to  be  furnished, 
showing  that  the  entire  work  will  not  cost  more 
to  execute  than  eight  million  lire  (320,0001.) 
The  designs  have  to  be  sent  in  anonymously 
(but  provided  with  mottoes)  by  October  11th. 
Fourteen  days  previously  to  that  time  the  receipt 
of  plans  will  commence  at  the  Municipal  Chan- 
cellor’s Office  in  Rome. 

The  selection  will  be  entrusted  to  a com- 
mittee named  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  consisting  of  architects  as  well  as 
physicians.  The  best  design  will  receive  a 
premium  of  4001.,  and  the  two  next  best  ones 
2001.  each.  The  Government  acquires  the 
property  of  the  prize  designs,  but  retains 
complete  liberty  as  to  the  choice  of  the  one  to 
be  carried  out.  The  necessary  details  are  sent 
to  intending  competitors  by  the  Building  Office 
at  Rome  ( l'dilizia  di  Roma). 


CEMENT  FOR  STONEWARE  PIPES. 

A correspondent  of  the  Thonindustrie  Zeitung 
has  called  attention  to  the  question  of  repairing 
flaws  in  pipes  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  them 
a good  appearance.  He  admits  that  for  many 
purposes,  if  the  flaws  are  not  too  decided,  the 
pipes  are  quite  as  serviceable  as  if  the  defects 
did  not  exist,  but  on  account  of  the  want  of 
uniformity  he  considers  that  the  employment  of 
such  pipes  is  in  a number  of  instances  not  allow- 
able. Being  really  imperfect,  any  attempt  to 
hide  the  flaws  should,  he  considers,  be  regarded 
as  a deception.  In  the  same  way,  any  inter- 
ference with  the  colour  of  pipes  is  deprecated, 
inasmuch  as  this  is  one  of  the  few  means  by 
which  experts  can  judge  of  their  quality. 


THE  GERMAN  CEMENT  INDUSTRY. 

The  Thonindustrie  Zeitung  lately  called  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  which  is  being  made  by  the 
above  industry,  notably  with  respect  to  the  in- 
creased favour  with  which  its  products  are 
received  in  other  countries,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  imports  of  the  English  article  have 
been  reduced  within  a short  time.  It  is 
remarked  that  the  imports  apparently  from 
Holland,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen  really  originate, 
to  a great  extent,  from  England,  the  cement 
having  come  through  Dutch  and  Hanseatic  ports 
in  transit. 

The  marked  development  of  the  exports  to 
Hamburg  is  conjectured  to  indicate  an  indirect 
trade  of  growing  importance  with  the  United 
States  and  other  Transatlantic  markets  in  which 
German  enterprise  has  of  late  yeai’s  been 
specially  active.  In  Russia  the  heavy  protec- 
tive duties  and  the  partiality  shown  in  that 
country  for  the  domestic  cement  industry  have 
contributed  to  invest  the  trade  in  the  German 
article  with  difficulties  of  an  appreciable 
nature.  The  importance  of  the  receipts  from 
France  is  attributed  to  the  excellent  system  of 
canals  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  by  means  of 
which  the  French  manufacturers  have  special 
advantages  for  continuing  relations  with  those 
provinces.  Italy  is  considered  as  practically  a 
new  mark:t,  only  really  open  to  the  German 
manufacturers  since  the  construction  of  the  St. 
Gothard  tunnel.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  is  also  regarded  as  an  outlet  of  future 
importance  to  the  German  industry. 

As  to  the  statistics  of  trade  with  England,  it 


is  remarked  that  the  receipts  are  probably  used 
at  the  ports  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity, 
while  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany  has 
taken  largely  increased  quantities  of  the  home- 
manufactured  article.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
exports  to  Bremen  represent  to  some  extent 
cement  intended  for  England,  but  it  is  admitted 
that  the  general  introduction  of  German  cement 
into  the  English  market  will  be  a matter  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  The  following 
table  shows  the  totals  of  imports  and  exports 
for  the  period  under  review  : — 

1880.  1881.  1882. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Imports  ...  30,624  28,206  25,175 

Exports  ...  211,465  234,896  249,674 


LIME  IN  THE  EYES. 

The  BaugewerUs-Zeitung  lately  called  atten- 
tion to  the  efficacy  of  sugar  and  water  in 
allaying  the  unpleasant  smarting  caused  by 
particles  of  lime  getting  into  the  eyes.  Water 
alon9  is  not  by  any  means  so  efficacious,  but 
there  is  a chemical  action  produced  by  the 
combination  of  sugar  and  lime  which  arrests 
the  corrosive  effects  of  the  latter  substance 
alone.  It  is  sufficient  to  place  in  the  hand  a 
small  quantity  of  sugar,  and  after  pouring  some 
clean  water  on  it  to  apply  the  mixture  to  the  eyes, 
when  the  pain  almost  immediately  diminishes. 


A MEDIAEVAL  MANSION  IN  THE 
MARKET. 

Samlesbvry  Hall,  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Preston,  was  offered  for  sale  last  week,  at 
the  Bull  Hotel,  Preston.  It  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  baronial  residences  in 
the  country.  It  was  built  by  the  De  Samles- 
burys  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  it  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Southworth  family,  and  in  1532  it  was 
restored  in  the  Tudoresque  style  by  Sir  William 
Southworth.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Southworth  family  until  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
family  reverses  compelled  the  Southworths  to 
dispossess  themselves  of  it,  when  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Bradylls,  an  ancient  Lancashire 
family  belonging  to  Whalley,  which  family 
also  became  possessed  of  Whalley  Abbey  soon 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries.  The 
Bradylls,  however,  took  very  little  interest  in 
the  mansion,  doing  nothing  to  preserve  it,  and 
it  was  allowed  to  a great  extent  to  fall 
into  a state  of  dilapidation.  During  its 
ownership  by  the  Bradylls  it  was  converted 
into  an  hotel,  under  the  name  of  the  “Old 
Hole,”  and  for  many  years  it  was  the  resort 
of  large  numbers  of  visitors  from  Preston, 
Blackburn,  and  other  parts  of  Lancashire,  who 
repaired  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
ancient  mansion  both  externally  and  internally, 
for  although  it  had  been  neglected  for  many 
years  its  interesting  carving  and  wood  work 
remained.  About  twenty  years  ago  the  mansion 
and  grounds  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  Harrison,  of  Blackburn,  who  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  it  to  something  like  what  it 
was  as  an  ancient  baronial  residence.  The  sub- 
stantial features  of  the  building  had,  however, 
suffered  little  from  the  hand  of  time,  and  the 
work  of  restoration  carried  on  by  Mr.  Harrison 
involved  not  demolition,  but  consisted  of  a 
careful  and  judicious  adaptation  of  all  minor 
additions  to  the  style  of  architecture  of  which 
the  building  was  such  a noble  specimen.  One  of 
the  finest  rooms  in  the  house  is  the  banqueting- 
hall,  which  contains  some  fine  specimensof  carved 
woodwork.  Another  noble  room  is  the  great 
hall,  35  ft.  in  length  and  36  ft.  in  width.  Its 
height  from  the  floor  to  the  springing  of  the  roof 
is  14  ft.  6 in.,  and  to  the  ridge  29  ft.  7 in.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  excellent  specimen  of 
fourteenth-century  work.  There  is  an  elaborately 
carved  screen  of  dark  oak  at  the  south  end  of 
the  hall  supporting  the  minstrel’s  gallery,  dated 
1532.  The  property  offered  for  sale  consisted, 
besides  the  mansion  and  manorial  rights,  of 
540  acres  of  land  divided  into  eleven  farms, 
together  with  three  public-houses  situated  in 
different  parts  of  Saralesbury.  The  mansion, 
grounds,  and  farms  were  first  offered  in  one  lot, 
as  it  had  been  undivided  for  600  years.  The 
first  bid  made  was  20,0002.,  and  27,0002.  having 
been  reached  with  no  further  advance,  Mr. 
Walton,  the  auctioneer,  announced  the  reserve 


to  be  33,0002.,  stating  that  23,0002.  had  been 
expended  on  the  mansion  and  grounds  since  its 
purchase  by  the  late  Mr.  Harrison. 

The  farms  and  other  portions  of  the  property 
were  then  offered  in  separate  lots,  when  some 
of  them  were  sold. 


NEW  BANK  BUILDINGS  AT  PECKHAM. 

Amongst  the  improvements  wrhich  have 
resulted  from  the  widening  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  in  Camberwell  and  Peckham  is 
the  rebuilding  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  banking  premises  at  Peckham,  which 
have  just  been  completed  and  opened  for  busi- 
ness. The  new  building,  which  is  situated  in 
High-street,  immediately  opposite  to  Rye-lane, 
has  a handsome  and  commanding  frontage 
upwards  of  60  ft.  in  height,  and  containing 
four  floors.  The  width  of  the  elevation,  how- 
ever, is  limited  to  12  ft.  An  entrance  corridor 
gives  access  to  the  main  banking  premises  in  the 
rear,  which  occupy  a ground  area  of  about 
2,400  superficial  feet.  On  each  side  of  the 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  elevation  which 
leads  into  the  corridor  from  which  the  bank  is 
approached,  polished  Shap  granite  columns,  on 
grey  polished  granite  bases,  support  massive 
carved  cantilevers  in  Portland  stone,  these 
being  surmounted  by  a bold  projecting  coving, 
between  4 ft.  and  5 ft.  in  width,  forming  a 
balcony  at  the  foot  of  the  first  floor.  The  three 
upper  floors  of  the  elevation  are  also  faced  with 
Portland  stone,  relieved  by  pilasters  and  columns 
in  Corsehill  stone,  the  pediment  and  arched  win- 
dows having  a profusion  of  carving.  The  third 
floor  windows  are  in  the  form  of  ornamental 
gablet  dormers,  with  vases  at  the  angles.  The 
elevation  is  finally  surmounted  by  a Mansard 
roof,  covered  with  Vieille  Montagne  zinc.  The 
interior  of  the  building  throughout  is  very  ela- 
borately decorated.  The  corridor  and  vestibule 
leading  to  the  banking-house  has  a coved  ceiling 
and  cornice  resting  on  coupled  Doric  columns. 
The  banking-house  itself  is  likewise  very  richly 
decorated.  It  is  a spacious  apartment  50  ft.  by 
30  ft.  It  has  a coved  ceiling  resting  on  Ionic 
pilasters  and  columns  in  Serpentine,  Belgian, 
Devonshire,  and  other  marbles,  of  varied  colours. 
It  is  27  ft.  in  height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  having 
a central  lantern- light  glazed  with  embossed 
plate  glass.  The  flooring  of  the  banking-house 
in  front  of  the  bank  counter  is  paved  with 
mosaic.  The  manager’s  room,  and  the  clerks’ 
retiring-rooms  and  other  apartments,  are  at  the 
rear  of  the  banking-honse.  Spacious  strong 
rooms  in  the  basement,  immediately  under  the 
banking-house,  and  connected  with  it  by  a lift, 
have  been  fitted  up  by  Milner’s  Safe  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  contain  several  fire- 
proof doors.  The  upper  floors  contain  the 
manager’s  residence. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Edmeston,  of  Old 
Broad-street,  and  the  contractor  is  Mr.  William 
Shepherd,  of  Bermondsey,  Mr.  Govett  being 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  carving  was  executed 
by  Mr.  Seale,  of  Walworth. 


HENGLER’S  CIRCUS  IN  THE 
AUCTION  MARKET. 

PROPERTY  IN  ARGYLE-STREET. 

Last  week  Messrs.  James  Beal  & Son  sub- 
mitted for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  a freehold 
building  estate  in  Argylo-street,  Regent-street, 
comprising  the  building  until  recently  occupied 
as  Hengler’s  Circus,  together  with  the  adjoining 
property  Nos.  6 and  7,  Argyll-street,  the  whole 
containing  an  area  of  about  25,000  square  feet. 
The  property  was  described  as  containing  a 
very  eligible  site  for  the  erection  of  a first- 
class  West-end  club  and  chambers,  a colossal 
hotel,  or  a theatre,  restaurant,  concert-rooms, 
and  club  chambers  combined.  It  was  stated 
that  No.  7,  Argyll-street  was  formerly  the 
site  of  the  town  mansion  and  gardens  of  the 
late  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  about  twenty 
years  ago  a portion  of  this  site  was  excavated 
to  a depth  of  25  ft.  below  the  pavement-line, 
and  was  then  covered  over  with  groined  arches, 
which  are  now  occupied  by  Messrs.  Haig  & Co. 
as  wine-cellars,  under  their  ground  lease,  at  a 
rent  of  6002.  per  annum,  for  a term  of  years 
expiring  in  1962.  It  was  pointed  out  that  over 
the  principal  portion  of  this  large  area  the  tops 
of  the  arches  are  8 ft.  below  the  pavement  in 
Argyll-street,  allowing  ample  room  for  a base- 
ment story  to  any  future  erections  which  might 
be  substituted  for  the  present  circus.  It  was 
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added  that  the  arches  and  buildings  in  connexion 
had  been  most  substantially  erected,  nothing 
except  Portland  cement  and  blue  lias  having 
been  used,  and  the  thickness  of  the  walls  ex- 
ceeding the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  carrying  the 
largest  and  heaviest  superstructure  that  could 
possibly  be  erected  on  the  spot.  The  auctioneer 
observed  that  Mr.  Hengler  erected  the  whole  of 
the  circus  at  a large  outlay,  and  occupied 
the  premises  for  twelve  years  at  a rental  of 
1,200Z.  per  annum,  but  that  this  portion  of  the 
property  was  now  estimated  to  be  worth  1,8001. 
a year  on  a building  lease.  The  entire  esti- 
mated annual  value  of  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty in  its  present  state  was  said  to  be  3,6001. 
The  bidding  commenced  with  an  offer  of  20,0001., 
upon  which  an  advance  to  30,0001.  was  at  once 
made,  and  50,0001.  having  been  reached  the 
biddings  stopped,  on  which  the  auctioneer  an- 
nounced that  his  reserve  was  65,0001.,  and  there 
being  no  advance  the  property  was  withdrawn. 


THE  SEA  WALL  EXTENSION  AT 
EASTBOURNE. 

JACKSON  V.  THE  LOCAL  BOARD. 

A dispute  is  now  going  forward  between  the 
Eastbourne  Local  Board  and  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
contractor  for  the  eastern  extension  of  the  sea 
wall,  in  which  the  latter  claims  7,0001.  from  the 
Local  Board  in  respect  of  damages  which  he  has 
sustained  in  consequence  of  the  Board  having 
failed  to  erect  groynes  in  front  of  the  sea  during 
the  progress  of  the  construction  of  the  wall. 
The  dispute  has  been  referred  to  Mr.  Harrison 
Hayter  as  arbitrator,  and  last  week  it  came 
before  that  gentleman  in  one  of  the  rooms  at 
the  New  Law  Courts. 

Mr.  Jackson  the  contractor’s  case  is  that  in 
April,  1880,  his  tender  of  16,9231.  for  the  con- 
struction cf  the  extension  of  the  wall  was 
accepted.  He  immediately  placed  a quantity 
of  plant  on  the  ground  with  the  view  of  com- 
mencing operations  at  once,  but  he  was  con- 
fronted with  a difficulty  hi  the  first  instance, 
being  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  the  land 
whereon  the  works  were  to  be  carried  out, 
having  found  the  ground  occupied  by  a number 
of  fishermen  who  claimed  the  right  to  have 
their  boats  oft  the  shingle  at  this  spot.  He  laid 
a tramway  along  the  face  of  the  sea,  but  he  was 
so  constantly  interrupted  that  the  works  were 
greatly  retarded,  and  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Local  Board  several  times,  but  the  reply  made 
by  the  Board  was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
put  in  full  possession  of  the  land,  and  if  the 
fishermen  obstructed  he  might  take  measures 
to  rid  the  beach  of  them.  The  obstructions 
continuing,  the  work  had  for  a time  to  be 
abandoned,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  part 
of  May,  1881,  that  entire  possession  of  the 
ground  was  given  up  and  the  work  resumed. 
During  the  progress  of  the  works  the  con- 
tractor pointed  out  to  the  Local  Board  the 
necessity  of  groynes  being  constructed  in  front 
of  the  wall,  but  the  Board  repudiated  any 
obligation  to  do  this,  although  it  was  contended 
that  they  were  bound  by  their  own  statutes  to 
do  all  that  was  reasonably  necessary  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  wall  during  the  course  of  its 
construction.  In  October,  1881,  the  wall  which 
the  contractor  had  constructed  to  the  extent  of 
350  ft.  in  length, — the  entire  length  to  be 
executed  being  1,800  ft., — succumbed  to  the 
force  of  the  heavy  sea,  which  was  attri- 
butable entirely  to  the  need  of  the  groynes, 
which,  it  was  contended,  came  within  the 
definition  of  the  Act  that  all  reasonable  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  sea  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  wall  the  contractor  wrote  to  the  Board 
refusing  to  go  on  with  the  work  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  groynes,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Board  taking  possession  of  the  con- 
tractor’s plant  and  proceeding  with  the  work 
themselves,  but,  as  showing  their  liability  for 
the  damage  which  had  been  done,  not  before 
they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lay  down 
several  new  groynes  immediately  in  front  of 
the  wall.  In  support  of  the  contractor’s  claim 
against  the  local  Board,  it  was  shown  that  a 
joint  report  of  Mr.  Abernethy,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
Stileman,  C.E.,  stated  that  the  failure  of  the 
wall  was  due  to  the  removal  of  shingle,  brought 
about  by  the  absence  of  groynes. 

On  the  part  of  the  local  Board  it  was  urged 
that  when  the  contractor  sent  in  his  tender  he 
did  not  stipulate  for  new  groynes,  and  that  the 
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Board  were  not  responsible  for  the  damage  to 
the  wall.  It  is  also  part  of  the  Board’s  case 
that  the  contractor  in  refusing  to  go  on  with 
the  work  had  broken  his  contract. 

The  hearing  of  the  case  stands  adjourned 
until  after  the  long  vacation. 


CASE  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS  ACT. 

FLOOR  AREA  AND  CUBICAL  CONTENTS. 

At  the  Mansion  House,  on  the  13th  inst., 
Mr.  Ebenezer  Lawrance,  builder,  of  16,  Wharf- 
road,  City-road,  attended  before  Mr.  Alderman 
Waterlow  on  a summons  at  the  instance  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  charging  him 
with  infringing  the  second  sub-section  of  the 
twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  which  provides  that  separate 
sets  of  chambers  or  rodms  tenanted  by  different 
persons  shall,  if  contained  in  a building  exceed- 
ing 3,600  square  feet  in  area,  be  deemed  to  be 
separate  buildings,  and  be  divided  so  far  as 
they  adjoin  vertically,  by  party-walls,  and 
horizontally,  by  party  - arches  or  fireproof 
floors. 

Mr.  Besley  appeared  in  support  of  the  complaint, 
and  Mr.  Freeman  for  the  defence. 

Mr.  Besley  said  the  facts  were  not  in  dispute,  but 
the  case  involved  a point  of  law  of  much  importance 
to  all  concerned  in  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the 
City.  The  building  in  question,  No.  21,  Mincing- 
lane,  was  being  erected  as  offices  and  chambers  for 
merchants  in  the  colonial  trade,  and  the  point  was 
whether  as  such  it  came  under  the  provisions  of  the 
sub-section  under  which  the  summons  had  been 
taken,  or  whether  it  was  a warehouse,  which  was 
not  liable  to  be  divided  by  party-walls  except  in 
case  it  exceeded  216,000  cubic  feet.  It  would  be  a 
very  novel  definition  if  merchants’  offices  were  to  be 
regarded  as  warehouses.  The  Act  was  a most  im- 
portant one,  and  it  was  very  necessary  it  should  be 
carried  out.  Its  object  was  to  proven  t as  far  as 
possible  the  spread  of  fire  ; and  especially  in  the 
city,  where  the  streets  were  narrow,  and  where 
offices  and  warehouses  were  closely  intermixed,  it 
was  desirable  that  every  protection  which  could  be 
afforded  by  tho  erection  of  party-walls  and  fireproof 
floors  should  be  provided.  The  building  extended 
to  a depth  of  99  ft.,  had  five  floors,  and  exceeded 
the  statutory  area  of  3,600  square  feet  by  521  ft. 
He  contended  that  the  building  came  under  the 
provisions  of  tho  sub-section  under  which  the  case 
was  instituted. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  District  Surveyor  of  the  eastern 
divisionjof  the  City,  having  been  examined  in  support 
of  the  summons, 

Mr.  Freeman,  for  the  defence,  said  the  decision 
of  the  Court  on  the  point  would  affect  a large 
amount  of  property  in  the  City.  The  building 
belonged  to  tho  City  of  London  Real  Property 
Company  (Limited),  who  had  been  erecting  similar 
premises  in  the  City  for  the  last  twenty  years  with- 
out any  objection  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Collins’s 
predecessor.  They  contended  that  the  building 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  2nd  sub-section, 
but  of  the  4th,  which  provided  that  every  ware- 
house or  other  building  used  either  wholly  or  in 
part  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture  con- 
taining more  than  216,000  cubic  feet,  should  be 
divided  by  party-walls  in  such  manner  that  the 
contents  of  each  division  should  not  exceed  the 
above-mentioned  number  of  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  District  Surveyor  for  Clap- 
ham  and  Battersea,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe, 
District  Surveyor  for  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
City,  gave  evidence  to  the  effect  that  in  the  erection 
of  similar  buildings  they  had  dealt  with  them  in 
respect  of  their  cubical  contents,  and  not  in  regard 
to  their  areas,  as  Mr.  Collins  had. 

Mr.  Alderman  Waterlow  said  tho  question  was 
a very  important  one,  and  it  was  quite  right  that 
Mr.  Collins,  tho  District  Surve3Tor,  should  have  raised 
it,  though  he  did  not  agree  with  him.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly important  for  the  protection  of  property 
that  buildings  and  offices  should  be  divided  by 
party-walls  and  fireproof  floors,  but  he  could  not 
override  the  words  of  the  Act,  which  brought 
buildings  “ used  either  wholly  or  in  part  for  the 
purpose  of  trade”  within  the  4th  sub-section,  and 
not  within  the  2nd.  lie  should  hold  that  the  offices 
in  question  came  under  that  category,  and  he  should 
dismiss  the  summons. 

Mr.  Besley  said  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
would  appeal  against  that  decision. 


Monumental  Structure  at  Metz. — The 

Schweizerische  Bauzeitung  states  that  it  is 
intended  to  erect  a monumental  structure  at 
Metz,  in  the  part  of  the  city  known  as  the 
Buttes  Charles  V.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to 
provide  a resting-place  for  the  remains  of  the 
soldiers  who  fell  in  tho  various  battles  around 
Metz  during  the  war  of  1870,  and  who  were 
buried  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  estimates  of 
the  cost  vary  from  25,0001.  to  50,000 1. 
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INTERFERENCE  WITH  ANCIENT 
LIGHTS. 

“ THE  ANGLE  OF  FORTY- FIVE.” 

PARKER  V.  THE  FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL  COMPANY. 

This  was  an  action  by  the  plaintiff,  who  occu- 
pies, for  the  purposes  of  his  business  as  a photo- 
grapher, the  upper  part  of  No.  40,  High  Holborn, 
to  restrain  an  interference  with  his  ancient 
lights  by  the  defendant  company  in  the  erection 
of  their  new  hotel,  and  it  came  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  Lords  Justices  Cotten  and  Bowen 
being  on  the  Bench. 

At  the  trial  of  the  action  during  the  Michaelmas 
sittings,  1882,  Mr.  Justice  North  granted  an  injunc- 
tion, but  introduced  qualifying  words  so  as  to  leave- 
the  defendant  company  at  liberty  to  put  on  a sloping 
roof  on  that  portion  of  their  building  which  was  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  plaintiff’s  side  windows 
looking  to  the  west  so  long  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  the  centre  part  of  the  plaintiff's  windows  was  not 
less  than  45°  above  the  point  of  incidence.  The 
company  were  also  not  prevented  from  raising  the 
walls  north  and  south  of  the  proposed  sloping  roof 
so  long  as  they  did  not  thereby  darken,  injure,  or 
obstruct  the  plaintiff’s  ancient  windows.  The 
plaintiff,  who  desired  to  get  an  absolute  prohibition 
against  any  building  by  the  company  above  a certain 
height,  had  brought  the  present  appeal  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  qualifying  words  introduced  into 
the  order  by  Mr.  Justice  North  removed. 

Mr.  Finlay,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Colt  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  appeal  by  the  plaintiff  ; Mr.  H.  Matthews, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Beddall  for  the  respondents,  the 
defendant  company. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton,  in  delivering  the  judgment 
of  tho  Court,  said  that  the  learned  Judge  of  the 
Court  below  seemed  to  assume  that  it  was  a con- 
clusion of  law  or  necessary  inference  of  fact  that  no 
building  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  would  constitute 
an  interference  with  the  access  of  light.  This  idea 
was,  however,  erroneous.  There  could  be  no  such 
conclusion  of  law,  as  it  was  a question  which  must 
depend  on  the  facts  of  each  case.  The  notion 
seemed  to  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act, 
but,  if  it  proceeded  upon  any  theory  that  so  long 
as  light  was  obtained  from  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
there  could  be  no  ground  of  complaint,  the  sooner 
that  idea  was  got  rid  of  the  better.  The  order  must 
be  varied  by  substituting  words  which  would  restrain 
any  interference  with  or  obstruction  of  the  plaintiff’s 
ancient  lights  by  the  buildings  of  the  defendant 
company  to  the  south  or  north  of  tho  part  covered 
by  a sloping  roof,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
plaintiff's  side  windows  facing  west  either  above  or 
conjointly  with  the  sloping  roof.  The  order  would 
also  restrain  the  defendants  from  allowing  to  remain 
any  building  erected  since  the  hearing  of  the  Court 
below.  The  defendant  company  must  undertake 
not  to  contend,  if  any  application  should  be  made 
by  plaintiff  for  a sequestration  against  them  for 
non-compliance  with  this  order,  that  the  obstruction 
was  caused  solely  by  the  sloping  roof. 

FLETCHER  V.  MESSRS.  SALISBURY  & CO. 

This  was  an  unusual  case,  the  plaintiff 
claiming  damages  notwithstanding  that  tho 
interruption  of  light  was  less  than  the  well- 
known  angle  of  45°.,  the  angle  of  light  remain- 
ing being  about  40°.  The  premises  were  in 
ltotherhithe-Btreet,  and  were  said  to  be  injured 
by  the  defendants  building,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road,  which  is  only  21  ft.  Sin.  wide, 
a large  workshop,  but  only  being  in  height 
about  13  ft.  6 in.  above  the  old  height  of  wall, 
which  was  7 ft.  3 in.  from  the  street-level,  the 
peculiarity  of  the  coffee-shop  being  its  low 
height  and  great  relative  depth,  and  therefore 
the  low  light  was  of  greater  value  than  usual. 

The  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  were  Montague 
Cookson,  Q,C.,  and  W.  II.  Bleby ; the  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff  were  several  of  the  customers 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  using  for  some  time 
past  this  house  ; and  the  surveyors,  Charles  K. 
Bedells,  Banister  Fletcher,  and  W.  P.  Gibbings. 
The  witnesses  for  the  defendants  were  those  who 
also  knew  the  premises  for  many  years,  and  the 
surveyors,  W.  C.  Bangs  and  J.  S.  Quilter. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Justice 
Mathew  said  he  was  convinced  by  the  plaintiff’s 
evidence  that  there  had  been  an  injury  to  the 
premises,  and  he  gave  damages,  601. 


OLD  MEETING  TRUST,  BIRMINGHAM, 
COMPETITION. 

In  reply  to  two  inquiries  made  in  our  last  with 
reference  to  this  competition  (p.  63,  ante),  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  not  only  did  the  gentleman  ap- 
pointed by  the  trustees,  Mr.  Worthington,  inspect 
the  designs  personally  in  Birmingham,  but  that  they 
were  afterwards  sent  to  his  own  office  for  further 
examination.  Here  the  correspondence  must  end. 
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BUILDING  ACT. 

RECOVERY  OF  COSTS. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  summoned  tho 
I Duke  of  Bedford  at  Bow- street  Police  Court,  on  the 
' 18th  inst.,  for  non-payment  of  certain  sums,  the 
i costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  the  Board  under 
i Part  2 of  the  Building  Act.  The  Board  was  repre- 
i sented  by  Mr.  Norman  Bevan,  and  Mr.  K.  A. 
i McCall  (instructed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Bourne)  was  counsel 
l for  the  Duke. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  Duke,  for 
i the  purpose  of  estate  improvements,  had  been 
| pulling  down  eighteen  stables  in  Cbenies-mews, 

! Gower-street,  three  of  which  were  in  St.  Pancras 
i parish,  and  the  remainder  in  St.  Giles’s  parish.  All 
' the  stables  in  the  latter  parish  had  been  pulled  down 
, without  any  complaint  from  the  District  Surveyor, 

' or  any  interference  by  the  local  board.  When  the 
■ work  of  demolition  reached  the  stables  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras,  the  District  Surveyor,  Mr.  Wallen, 
telegraphed  to  the  contractors  for  the  Metropolitan 
| Board  ordering  them  to  hoard-in  the  stables.  He 
I afterwards  notified  to  the  Board  that  the  stables 
i were  “ dangerous,”  and  the  usual  instructions  from 
the  Board,  and  a report  from  him  as  Surveyor  fol- 
' lowed,  and  subsequently  the  notice  was  sent  to  the 
I owner  calling  upon  him  to  “hoard-in  and  take 
i down.”  The  notice  to  the  owner  could  not  be  com- 
i plied  with,  as  the  hoarding  had  been  already  erected 
; by  the  Board's  contractors.  The  District  Surveyor 
I stated  in  evidence  that  he  considered  any  building  to 
be  “ dangerous  ” that  teas  being  taken  down  without  a 
j hoard,  and  that  he  was  justified  in  precipitate  action 
: by  the  circular  letter  from  the  Board  of  the  6th  day 
of  February,  1880,  which  suggested  to  the  District 
I Surveyors  that  in  any  case  of  extreme  urgency  in- 
volving probable  danger,  the  Surveyors  might  ask 
i for  the  assistance  of  the  Board’s  contractors  in 
: putting  up  shoring  pending  instructions  by  the 
: Board. 

On  behalf  of  the  Duke  it  was  shown  that  the 
i building,  'per  se,  was  not  a “dangerous  structui’e” 
I within  the  meauing  of  the  Act,  and  that  any  ques- 
: tion  of  hoarding  during  the  pulling  down  was 
i governed  by  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act 
I and  not  by  the  Building  Act.  That  all  proper  care 

i and  precautions  were  taken,  and  that  the  District 
l Surveyor  had  mistaken  his  functions  in  ordering  the 
; Board’s  contractors  to  hoard-in  the  building. 

1 The  magistrate  held  that  there  was  nothing  to 
•:  justify  the  precipitancy  of  the  District  Surveyor ; 
! that  the  buildings  were  not  dangerous  structures, 
i,  and  were  being  taken  down  by  competent  persons, 
iand  the  greatest  eare  used;  and  that  the  District 
i|  Surveyor  ought  to  have  put  the  Board  in  motion, 
and  that  the  steps,  if  any,  should  not  have  been  taken 
by  him,  but  by  the  Board,  as  required  by  the  Act  ; 
and  that  upon  the  facts  and  law,  the  case  had  not 
Ijbeen  made  out,  and,  therefore,  he  dismissed  the 

ii  summonses. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  funeral  of  Mr.  Henry  Thomas  Bayes,  for 
many  years  the  treasurer  of  the  above  Institution, 
took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  Stoke  Newington, 
in  the  presence  of  a large  circle  of  friends.  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Lucas  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas  (of  the  firm 
of  Messrs-  Lucas  Bros.,  in  whose  service  Mr.  Bayes 
had  spent  many  years  of  his  life),  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Stirling,  were  amongst  those  present. 

Messrs.  F.  Burchell,  Mr.  E.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  H.  J. 
Wheatley  (the  secretary),  attended  as  a deputation 
on  behalf  of  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, in  which  the  deceased  took  a very  warm 
interest,  and  which  he  actively  served  until  within 
a few  weeks  of  his  untimely  death. 


SAFEGUARDS  AGAINST  CHOLERA. 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  writes  : — “ The 
first  General  Board  of  Health  being  charged 
| with  the  preparation  of  defensive  measures 
| against  the  epidemic  of  cholera  which  befell 
the  country  in  1848  and  1849,  the  course  we 
| took  was  not  to  act  upon  any  opinion  of  our 
I own,  but  on  the  most  carefully  collected 
experiences  we  could  get.  For  this  purpose  we 
examined  officers  who  had  served  amidst  the 
! heaviest  visitations  in  India  as  well  as  at  home. 
We  examined  them  specially  as  to  what  in 
; their  experience  did  do,  as  well  as  what  did 
mot  do.  Of  the  measures  which  did  not  do 
, there  was  a unanimous  declaration  that  quaran- 
i tines  had  everywhere  failed  to  check  the  advance 
of  the  pestilence.  Quarantines,  they  declared, 
•were  of  as  little  avail  as  they  would  be  against 
the  east  wind.  Of  measures  that  did  do,  there 
i was  unanimous  testimony  in  favour  of  cleanli- 
mess  or  sanitation.  In  the  advanced  stages  of 
i the  disease  medicine  was  of  no  avail.  But 
■ we  found,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  pestilence 
i was  preceded  by  conditions  of  generally-felt 
'bodily  depression,  or  by  premonitory  symptoms 
i which  did  acfmit  of  a dietetic  and  medical 
(treatment,  which,  when  combined  with  or  pre- 


ceded by,  measures  of  saltation  which  reduced 
foul  atmospheric  conditions,  was  always  effectual. 
In  the  prosecution  of  the  preventive  measures 
of  cleanliness  throughout  the  country  some 
places  were  found  to  be  so  intensely  filthy  with 
the  filthy  walls  of  houses  and  excrement-sodden 
sites  that  the  immediate  measures  of  prevention 
were  declared  to  be  impracticable,  and  the  only 
available  course  was  to  remove  the  population 
out  into  tents,  which  we  borrowed  from  the 
army  stores.  After  a time  some  of  the  people 
got  tired  of  bivouacking,  and  went  back  into 
the  town,  when  they  were  attacked  with  pre- 
monitory symptoms.  They  returned  to  their 
tents  and  were  relieved ; they  returned  back 
again  to  their  homes  and  were  attacked  ; they 
returned  to  their  tents  and  were  relieved.” 


NEW  GYMNASIUM,  CAMDEN  SCHOOL. 

Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Teck 
attended  at  the  Camden  School  on  Monday  last 
to  distribute  the  prizes  to  the  gii-ls  of  the  school, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  new  gymnasium. 
The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Duchess  that  the  new  gymnasium  wa3 
formally  opened. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Canon  Spence 
were  the  speakers  both  at  the  Camden  School 
and  at  the  North  London  Collegiate  School, 
where  the  Duchess  repeated  the  process  of  prize 
giving  in  presence  of  a large  company. 

ThG  gymnasium  is  about  60  ft.  by  30  ft. 
internal  dimensions ; has  an  open-timber  roof, 
and  was  designed  by  the  architect  of  the  two 
school  buildings,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins. 


SUB-CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Robert  Crane  in  last 
week’s  issue,  headed  “ School  Board  Contracts,” 
opens  a subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to  manu- 
facturers who  sub-contract  with  architects  for 
supplying  their  various  specialities. 

As  we  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  erect- 
ing a hot-water  apparatus  at  our  own  expense, 
through  the  failure  of  the  builder  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  amount  of  our  account,  we  feel 
the  full  force  of  Mr.  Crane’s  remarks,  and  we 
believe  manufacturers  generally  would  be  very 
thankful  to  see  the  present  system  of  paying 
through  the  builder  done  away  with.  The 
advantages  of  direct  payments  are  already 
appreciated  by  some  of  the  leading  architects, 
and,  if  generally  understood  by  the  profession, 
would  be  commonly  adopted. 

According  to  our  own  experience,  10  per  cent, 
of  the  contract  amount  has  to  be  made  over  to 
the  builder  to  secure  payment,  although  the 
specification  may  provide  a net  lump  sum ; but 
should  the  sub-contractor  have  the  temerity  to 
stand  up  for  his  own,  he  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  find  such  difficulties  in  carrying  out  his 
contract,  and  delays  in  payment,  that  in  the 
future  he  will  be  very  glad  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  man  who  holds  the  money.  In  defence 
of  the  builder,  it  is  perfectly  reasonable,  if  the 
architect  holds  him  responsible  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  sub-contracts  (the  only  reason 
we  can  imagine  for  retaining  a bad  system)  that 
he  should  receive  a fair  percentage  for  his 
trouble;  but  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
make  him  responsible  for  the  work  of  a specialist 
will  be  generally  conceded,  otherwise  why  not 
leave  it  in  his  hands  from  the  first  ? 

If  you  could  see  your  way  to  take  the  matter 
up,  by  using  your  powerful  influence  to  induce 
architects  to  certify  direct  for  all  sub-contracts, 
you  would  confer  a boon  on  a large  number  of 
your  readers.  J.  Brunell  & Co. 


THE  VENTILATION  OF  THE  UNDER- 
GROUND RAILWAY. 

Sir, — This  railway  is  divided  into  lengths  of 
tunnel  with  openings  to  the  air  between  the 
lengths.  It  appears  to  me  that  if  means  can 
be  adopted  to  insure  a rush  of  air  through  each 
length  of  the  tunnel  good  ventilation  ought  to 
be  possible.  Every  passing  train  creates  a 
rush, — an  immense  rush, — as  any  one  watching 
a train  pass  a station  platform,  sucking  every 
dead  leaf  and  shred  of  paper  after  it,  cannot 
fail  to  admit.  But  at  presont,  with  trains  pass- 
ing constantly  each  way,  every  current  set  up 
by  a train  passing  (say)  from  Charing-cross  to 
Westminster  must  be  neutralised  by  the  next 
train  from  Westminster  to  Charing-cross  in  the 
reverse  direction.  Why  not  divide  the  tunnel  ? 
The  simplest  wooden  division,  like  what  miners 


call  a brattice,  hung  from  the  crown  of  th° 
tunnel  to  within  6 ft.  of  the  permanent  way 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  suffice  to  establish  two 
currents.  In  such  a length  of  tunnel,  for 
example,  as  the  one  referred  to,  one  half  of  the 
tunnel  would  have  a current  in  it  passing  from 
Westminster,  the  other  half  one  passing  towards 
that  point.  It  might  turn  out  that  some  de- 
scription of  fan  or  framework  projecting  from 
the  train  so  as  to  take  an  additional  hold  on  the 
air  might  be  a valuable  auxiliary  in  increasing- 
the  intensity  of  these  currents.  This,  at  any 
rate,  could  be  cheaply  and  readily  tried,  and  if 
the  experiment  were  found  successful  might 
easily  be  applied  in  every  part  of  the  line,  or 
almost  every  part.  If  this  suggestion  has  not 
appeared  before  (and  I have  nowhere  seen  it),. 
I shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  it  publicity. 


HOSPITAL  SITES. 

Sir, — You  have  touched  upon  a subject  the 
importance  and  difficulty  of  which  is  increasing 
daily.  I am  opposed  in  toto  to  our  large, 
costly,  and  permanent  hospital  structures.  As 
educational  establishments  in  connexion  with 
medical  schools  possibly  they  may  be  essential. 

I advocate  small  buildings,  not  altogether 
“ jerry  ” structures,  but  inexpensive  ones,  and 
certainly  not  destined  to  last  long.  However 
slight  their  structure,  their  interiors  should  be 
lined  with  the  glazed  tile,  so  well  known  in  this 
district  (the  Potteries,  Staffordshire),  and 
manufactured  at  a cheap  rate.  It  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  that  beautiful  smooth-surfaced  and 
“ washable  ” substance  known  as  Chunam,*  and 
with  which  most  of  the  modern  hospitals  in 
India  are  lined.  Have  large  buildings  if  you 
like,  as  convalescent  hospitals  and  for  the  treat- 
ment of  chronic  cases,  and  the  further  out  of 
the  towns  the  better ; but  these  small  or 
cottage  hospitals  are  greatly  needed  in  crowded 
districts  and  near  large  works,  and  could  be 
easily  multiplied  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion. Communities  do  not  yet  realise  the  ad- 
vantages of  surgical  (certainly)  treatment 
away  from  their  own  homes.  When  they  do, 
scarcely  a village,  I expect,  will  exist  without 
its  hospital  retreat.  I am  by  no  means  advo- 
cating a charitable  institution.  I would  curtail 
gratuitous  medical  advice  to  the  very  minimum. 
It  is  discreditable,  and  an  abuse  of  charity  by 
the  many  well-to-do  people  who  seek  and  obtain 
relief  from  our  present  charitable  medical  in- 
stitutions. Retired. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Edinburgh. — It  is  stated  that  the  committee 
of  the  Scottish  Conservative  Club  have  chosen 
the  design  of  Messrs.  James  Ballantine  & Son 
for  a window  commemorative  of  the  Earl  of 
Beacousfield,  which,  at  a cost  of  300?.,  is  to  bo 
placed  in  the  principal  staircase  of  the  new 
buildings  of  the  club  in  Princes-street.  The 
window  is  in  three  compartments,  of  which  that 
in  the  centre  is  12  ft.  and  the  two  others  about 
S ft.  high.  The  large  central  design  is  a 
majestic  female  figure,  wearing  a crown, 
intended  to  illustrate  the  “ Historic  or  Regal 
Empire  of  Britain,”  and  typical  of  the  conserva- 
tive or  constitutional  spirit  of  the  party.  Firmly 
held  by  the  right  hand  is  a governing  sceptre  ; 
the  other  hand  rests  upon  a sheathed  sword ; 
the  national  quarterings  are  displayed  on  the 
breast,  and  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  are 
embroidered  upon  the  robe.  St.  Stephen’s  and 
Westminster  are  seen  in  the  background,  and 
beneath  is  the  Roman  motto,  “ Imperium  et 
Libertas,”  adopted  by  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield 
as  embodying  the  programme  of  his  ministry. 
In  the  under  portion  of  the  central  compart- 
ment the  Beaconsfield  heraldic  bearings  are- 
displayed  ; the  pillars  are  adorned  with  the- 
collar  and  jewel  of  knight  of  the  garter. 
Female  figures  occupy  the  side  compartments. 
That  on  the  right  is  intended  to  represent 
“ Politics,”  and  has  the  British  lion  at  her  side, 
with  a globe  beyond,  significant  respectively  of 
home  and  foreign  interests.  In  her  right  hand 
there  is  a sword,  wreathed  with  the  emblem  of 
peace,  while  a scroll  is  extended  by  the  other.. 
The  corresponding  side  compartment  displays 
the  figure  of  “ Literature,”  rendered  in  the 
usual  Classic  manner.  A pen  is  held  over  a 
tablet,  and  the  head  is  raised  as  if  in  contempla- 
tion. The  treatment  of  the  whole  design  is  that 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  period,  in  accordance 
with  the  architecture  of  the  building.  Messrs. 

* Chunam:  mortar  made  with  lime  produced  from  a small 
shell,  and  varnished. 
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Ballantine  & Son  are  furnishing  light  decorative 
glass  for  the  corridor  and  other  windows. 

Etchingham,  Sussex. — A Munich  window,  by 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  has  lately  been  erected  in 
the  Church  of  Etchingham,  Sussex.  It  consists 
of  three  lights,  and  represents  the  Resurrection, 
indicated  by  the  Angel  at  the  Tomb  appearing 
to  the  women.  A brass  plate  underneath  the 
window  records  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
erected  in  memory  of  Amy  Gertrude  Russell, 
October  12th,  1882. 


Uffoks. 

Handbook  of  House  Property.  By  Edward  Lance 

Tarbuck.  1883.  Third  edition.  London : 

Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is,  in  some  respects,  an  able  book, — the 
subject  is  one  which  interests  everybody,  more 
or  less, — and  the  author  is  evidently  master  of 
his  subject.  And  yet  the  book  is  one  which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  with  satisfaction,  owing  to 
the  literary  affectation  and  eccentricities  which 
deface  its  pages.  There  are  passages  (such, 
e.g.,  as  that  on  p.  68  beginning  “emphati- 
cally ”)  through  which  one  has  to  fight  one’s 
way  as  through  a tangled  thicket,  to  emerge  at 
last  breathless  and  a-gasp ; — and  such  verbal 
trifling  as  “ obstructing  salutary  scope  of  sale,” 
and  “ suitable  sanitary  construction  setting 
aside  schisms  on  styles”  is  surely  out  of  place. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The 
first  treats  of  the  laws  of  property, — its  rights, 
duties,  and  obligations.  Although  it  is  danger- 
ous to  take  an  exposition  of  the  law  from  any 
one  but  a lawyer,  there  is  much  in  this  com- 
pilation from  the  works  of  acknowledged  legal 
authorities  with  which  every  professional  man 
should  be  acquainted. 

The  second  division  treats  of  the  value  of 
property  of  various  kinds  and  the  principles  on 
which  estimates  of  value  should  be  based.  The 
remarks  on  the  qualifications  which  modify  such 
values  are  judicious  and  to  the  point,  and  the 
tables  with  examples  of  their  application  will  be 
found  useful  and  trustworthy. 

The  third  section  deals  with  house-building, 
and  here  again  the  author’s  unfortunate  style 
detracts  from  the  merits  of  his  work.  The 
observations  on  “quantities”  and  quantity  sur- 
veyors are  smart  and  caustic,  but  entirely  out  of 
place  in  a treatise  of  this  sort,  and  one  can  but 
regret  that  the  author  should  have  gone  out  of 
Lis  way  to  discount  the  worth  of  his  book  by 
presenting  it  in  such  a garb. 

If  he  will  treat  the  subject  in  a plain,  intelli- 
gible manner, — re-writing  it  in  fact  in  unaffected, 
readable  English, — he  will  do  the  profession  a 
service,  and  his  work  will  then  form  a use- 
ful addition  to  the  library  of  every  man  of 
business. 


Cutting  Toots.  By  Robert  H.  Smith,  M.I.M.E., 

Assoc.  M.I.C.E.  London  : Cassell,  Petter, 

Galpin,  & Co. 

The  writer  says,  “ the  aim  'of  this  work  is 
educational,  and  is  intended  as  an  attempt  to 
elevate  the  art  of  tool-making  to  a more  scien- 
tific position.”  It  is  illustrated  with  fourteen 
folding  plates,  well  drawn  and  engraved,  and  a 
great  number  of  woodcuts.  The  historical  side 
of  the  question,  interesting  as  that  could  not 
fail  to  be,  is  not  touched  upon  ; but  the  author 
addresses  himself  at  once  to  the  physical 
phenomena,  and  the  principles  thence  deducible ; 
from  the  action  of  the  simplest  of  all  cutting 
■tools, — the  wedge, — to  the  exquisite  com- 
plexities of  the  lathe  and  the  double-geared 
drill.  A great  proportion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
metal-working  tools;  but  the  chapter  on  machine - 
planes  for  wood,  and  that  most  interesting 
one  on  saws,  will  be  generally  appreciated. 
The  English  use  of  the  saw,  viz.,  a push  outwards 
from  the  shoulder  of  the  workman,  has  been 
perpetuated  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
the  British  Colonies  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
German  and  Continental  method,  in  which  the 
cutting  stroke  is  a pull  towards  the  chest.  The 
Englishman,  therefore,  brings  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  to  bear  upon  his  work,  as  of  yore 
his  sires  threw  their  whole  body  into  the  bend- 
ing of  their  6 ft.  bows.  The  Oriental,  however, 
who  sits  to  his  work,  contracts  with  the  stroke 
of  his  saw  all  the  muscles  of  his  body,  and  will, 
it  is  said,  get  through  an  equal  amount  of  work 
with  less  fatigue  than  either  the  Englishman  or 
the  German. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  that  will  both 
entertain  and  instruct  the  reader,  and  we 
heartily  commend  it  to  notice. 


A Practical  and  Conversational  Dictionary  of  the 

English,  French,  and  German  Languages,  in 

Parallel  Columns.  By  George  F.  Chambers, 

F.R.A.S.  London  : John  Murray. 

This  little  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was 
undertaken.  Its  object  is  to  provide  the  tourist, 
at  short  notice,  with  words  in  which  he  can 
accurately  express  his  immediate  wants.  The 
arrangement  in  parallel  vertical  columns  of 
equivalent  words  and  phrases  in  English, 
French,  and  German,  is  novel  and  convenient. 
By  its  aid  you  can  find  instantly  under  the  head 
of  the  known  English  word  its  counterpart  in 
the  other  languages  mentioned,  and  our  only 
regret  is  that  the  nowadays  almost  indispens- 
able Italian  is  not  added.  The  author  says 
that  “ it  is  doubtful  whether  a dictionary  was 
ever  before  compiled  and  revised  as  this  one  has 
been,  for  every  entry  as  to  which  any  uncer- 
tainty existed  has  been  discussed  vivd  voce  with 
Frenchmen  and  Germans  respectively.”  And 
that  the  time  occupied  has  been  nearly  five 
years.  If,  therefore,  absolute  accuracy  has 
not  been  attained,  the  approximation  thereto 
should  be  extremely  close.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  work  is  well  printed,  in  a handy  and 
portable  shape.  Leave  Mr.  Murray  alone  for 
that.  _ 

VARIORUM. 

“ Laxton’s  Builder’s  Price-Book.”  (1883. 
Kelly  & Co.)  It  is  only  necessary  to  announce 
the  appearance  of  this  book,  which  preserves  its 
well-known  features.  When  a work  has  reached 
its  sixty-sixth  edition  it  can  afford  to  dispense 

with  eulogy  and  may  defy  criticism. “ Spon’s 

Architect’s  Pocket-Book  for  1882,”  edited  by 
W.  Young,  architect  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon),  is 
familiar  to  all  our  readers,  and  has  approved 
itself  a valuable  aid  to  the  architect  and 
builder.  This  is  the  ninth  edition,  and  does  not 
differ  materially  from  its  predecessors.  A very 
good  index  adds  to  its  usefulness.  The  author 
invites  contributions  for  the  further  improvement 

of  his  work. “Jordan’s  Particulars  of  Dry 

Docks,  &c.,  on  the  Thames”  (E.  & F.  N.  Spon) 
consists  of  a diagram  map  and  table  of  refer- 
ences giving  the  situation  and  particulars  of  the 
various  London  docks,  and  will  afford  informa- 
tion to  many. “ The  Metropolitan  Building 

Acts,  1855  to  1882  (with  Appendices),”  W. 
Cnnningham  Glen  and  R.  Cunningham  Glen 
(Shaw  & Sons),  is  a well-arranged  and  well- 
printed  collection  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  with 
the  various  regulations  and  circulars  issued 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  a record 
of  determined  cases,  and  some  useful  papers  on 
the  subject  by  Professor  Donaldson.  It  com- 
prises the  heads  of  contracts  as  settled  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  a copy 
of  the  Institute  rules  on  professional  practice 
and  charges.  It  is  a very  complete  work. 


glrs«llanea. 

A Gigantic  Statue  of  the  Republic  was 

unveiled  in  Paris  on  the  15th  inst.  It  occupies 
a site  in  the  Place  de  la  Republique,  formerly 
the  Place  du  Ch&teau  d’Eau.  The  statue, 
which  is  the  gift  of  the  Municipal  Council,  is 
of  bronze,  and  about  36  ft.  high.  The  Republic  is 
figured  as  a woman,  with  calm  and  decided 
features,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap,  her  head 
crowned  with  golden  oak,  and  holding  in  her 
right  hand  an  olive  branch.  This  olive,  by  the 
way, — and  some  thought  it  a bad  omen, — is 
stated  to  have  been  broken  while  the  statue  was 
being  transferred  from  the  studio  of  the  artist. 
But  it  has  been  restored,  and  looks  very  well. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  one  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  : “ Pax,  Labor.”  In 
front  of  the  statue  is  a bronze  lion,  executed  by 
Cain.  Three  marble  statues,  representing 
Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  gigantic  image.  There  are 
scenes  in  bronze  basso-relievo  taken  from  the 
history  of  the  Republic.  The  following  dates 
are  inscribed  on  the  pedestal : — 4th  August, 
1789;  14th  July,  1790 ; lltb  July,  1792  ; 20th 
September,  1792 ; 21st  September,  1792 ; 13 
Prairial,  An  2 ; 29th  July,  1830;  4th  March, 
1S48  ; 4th  September,  1870 ; 14th  July,  1880 ; 
20th  June.  1789 ; and  14th  July,  1789.  There 
are  also  the  words  “ Universal  Suffrage.”  The 
sculpture  of  the  monument  (of  which  we  gave 
a view  nearly  three  years  ago,  viz.,  in  the 
Builder  for  Nov.  27,  1880)  is  the  work  of 
M.  Leopold  Morice,  the  architecture  of  the 
pedestal  being  by  M.  Charles  Morice. 


Leith : the  New  Promenade  and  Car- 
riage-drive.— The  formation  of  a promenade 
and  roadway  on  the  top  of  the  reclamation  | 
embankment,  to  the  east  of  the  Edinburgh 
Dock,  has  now  been  commenced,  Messrs.  John 
Tait  & Co.,  contractors,  Leith,  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  work  by  the  Leith  Dock 
Commissioners.  A promenade  along  the  entire  j 
length  of  the  sea  wall  was  originally  included 
in  the  plans  for  the  Edinburgh  Dock,  but  as  I 
such  promenade  did  not  form  a necessary 
portion  of  the  works,  it  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  abeyance,  and  was  not  expected  to  be  pro-  I 
ceeded  with  for  at  least  several  years.  The  i 
Commissioners,  however,  have  decided  to  com- 
plete the  first  portion  of  the  work,  extending 
between  the  east  quay  of  the  Edinburgh  Dock  I 
and  the  railway  crossing  at  Seafield.  As  now 
to  be  carried  out,  the  plans  embrace  the  con-  j 
struction  of  a concrete  parapet  wall,  macada- 
mised roadway,  and  concrete  footway.  This 
will,  of  course,  involve  the  removal  of  the  heavy 
timber  fence  which  at  present  shuts  out  the  j 
view  of  the  Firth  from  the  docks.  The  parapet 
wall,  a portion  of  which  has  already  been  con- 
structed, will  be  2,960  ft.  long,  4 ft.  high,  and  I 
3 ft.  thick  at  the  top.  A bend  on  the  outside 
of  the  wall  is  designed  to  break  the  force  of  I 
any  waves  that  sweep  up  the  embankment,  and  ] 
so  prevent  the  wetting  of  the  promenade.  The  j 
concrete  is  formed  in  wooden  moulds,  which  are 
not  removed  for  several  days,  and  the  specifica-  i 
tions  provide  that  the  cement  used  shall  be  of  such  1 
strength  that  bricks  made  from  it,  in.  square,  J 
shall  be  able  to  stand  a tensional  pressure  in  j 
water  of  not  less  than  500  lb.  each.  The  carriage- 
way is  to  be  28  ft.  in  width,  and  extends  from  a 
point  about  400  ft.  east  of  the  east  quay  of 
the  Edinburgh  Dock  to  the  North  British  Rail-  . 
way  crossing  at  Seafield,  a distance  of  3,100  ft.  I 
On  the  seaward  side  of  the  road,  a concrete  | 
footway  is  to  be  formed,  7 ft.  6 in.  in  width,  j 
while  on  the  landward  side  a low  retaining  wall 
will  be  built  to  separate  the  promenade  from  the  I 
reclaimed  ground  acquired  by  the  Caledonian  j 
Railway  Company. 

Safety  of  Bgress  from  Public  Buildings 
and  Hotels. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  I 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  reported  I 
that  they  had  proceeded  on  a resolution  of  the  j 
Board  of  the  19th  January  last,  referring  it  to 
them  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  desira-  1 
bility  of  the  Board  obtaining  further  powers  j 
from  Parliament  to  regulate  public  buildings  and  < 
hotels  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  At  the  pre-  i 
sent  time  the  powers  of  the  Board  in  this  respect  I 
were  limited  to  theatres  and  music  halls,  but  it  I 
was  obvious  that  similar  dangers  from  fire  or  1 
panic  might  arise  in  other  buildings,  and  it  I 
appeared  to  the  committee  very  desirable  that  j 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  should  be  extended. 
With  this  view  the  committee  submitted  the  j 
following  recommendation:  — That  tho  Board 
do  apply  to  Parliament  in  the  next  Session  for  | 
power  in  the  interests  of  the  public  to  regulate 
the  proper  means  of  ingress  and  egress  in  respect  j 
of  all  public  buildings  and  hotels  to  be  hereafter  , 
constructed.  The  recommendation  of  the  com-  i 
mittee  was  approved. 

The  Criterion  Theatre,  Piccadilly,  is  to  J 

be  lighted  throughout  with  about  600  Edison  i 
incandescent  lamps.  The  generating  plant  will  I 
comprise  two  Armington  & Sims’  horizontal 
high-speed  engines,  having  13-in.  cylinder  by 
13-in.  stroke,  running  at  275  revolutions,  and  | 
driving  on  to  countershafting,  from  which  will  I 
be  run  four  Edison  L dynamos,  each  capable  of 
sustaining  150  sixteen-candle  lamps.  The  con-  I 
tract  for  the  work,  which  will  be  carried  out  I 
by  the  Edison  Electric  Light  Company  (Limited),  I 
stipulates  for  the  completion  of  the  installation  j 
by  the  beginning  of  September. 

Covent  Garden  Market. — At  the  meeting  I 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  13th  ] 
inst.,  the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Com-  I 
mittee  reported,  with  reference  to  a letter  I 
recently  received  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  I 
inquiring  whether  it  is  the  wish  of  the  Board  to  | 
acquire  Covent-garden  market  as  part  of  any  I 
general  scheme  for  market  extension.  The  I 
Committee  recommended  that  his  Grace  be  I 
informed  in  reply  that  the  Board,  after  care-  I 
fully  considering  the  matter,  have  arrived  at  I 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  them  I 
to  take  any  steps  with  a view  to  the  acquisition  I 
of  the  market.  Mr.  Selway  moved,  in  accord-  1 
ance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  com-  I 
mittee,  and,  after  some  remarks  from  Mr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  J.  Jones,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 
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Artisan  Technical  Education.  — At  a 

I meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Balloon  Society 
: of  Great  Britain,  held  at  the  Westminster 
! Aquarium,  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  late  principal 
; of  the  Artisans’  Institute,  delivered  a lecture 
| entitled  “ Artisan  Technical  Education.”  Mr. 
i Solly  said  technical  training  was  necessary  in 
most  professions  and  trades,  but  he  should 
! confine  himself  to  a few  of  the  most  important 
industries  of  the  country,  and  especially  those 
carried  on  in  the  metropolis, — viz.,  the  build- 
ing, engineering,  metal,  cabinet-making,  tailor- 
ing, and  boot-making  trades,  and  so  forth. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  after  deciding 
upon  the  system  was  how  it  was  to  be  imparted. 
Children  should  be  prepared  for  it  in  the  ele- 
! mentary  schools,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made 
| to  give  them  a technical  education.  What 
j he  meant  was  to  give  them  such  a pre- 
| paratory  training  in  the  schools  as  would 
! allow  them  to  absorb  a thoroughly  technical 
education  with  ease  and  rapidity  at  a later 
stage,  and  the  two  most  important  subjects  to 
be  taught  in  the  schools  were  drawing,  free- 
hand and  machinery,  and  the  rules  of  geometry. 
With  regard  to  apprenticeships,  as  had  been 
said,  the  old  system  had  broken  down,  and  in 
I future  he  thought  the  system  of  indentures 
i should  be  revived  and  a clause  inserted  binding 
I the  master  to  see  that  his  apprentice  attended 
a technical  class  at  least  twice  a week, — if 
| possible  in  the  afternoon.  The  existing  science 
i and  art  classes  had  done  a great  amount  of 
| good,  but  they  were  by  no  means  perfect.  In 
I Germany  and  in  France  the  system  was  much 
I more  complete.  Teachers  were  wanted  at  South 
i Kensington  who  were  themselves  workmen. 

School  Hygiene. — The  eighth  lecture  of  the 
I series  at  present  in  course  of  delivery  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  was  given  by  Dr. 
i C.  H.  Ralfe,  of  the  Loudon  Hospital,  on  Thurs- 
I day  evening,  July  12th,  the  subject  being 
1 “ Hygiene  in  School.”  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Llandaff  (Master  of  the  Temple)  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  lecturer  described  the 
best  means  for  the  protection  of  the  school  from 
tho  ill  effects  of  defective  drainage  and  a 
dangerous  water-supply.  The  construction  of 
the  school  buildings,  and  the  arrangement  of 
studies  and  dormitories,  were  fully  considered, 
together  with  tho  question  of  ventilation  and 
lighting.  With  regard  to  the  latter  attention 
was  drawn  to  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter’s  remarks 
regarding  the  prevalence  of  sightedness  and 
ocular  defects  among  schoolboys. 


TENDERS. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Berwick  Arms, 
I Castle-street,  for  Messrs.  Combe  & Co.  Mr.  Benjamin 


I JElson,  architect : — 

Devereux  £1,500  0 0 

Foxley 1,435  0 0 

Cranke  1,397  0 0 

Williams  1,305  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted) 1,243  0 0 

Puzey  A Lumley  1,025  0 0 


For  additional  works  at  the  Polytechnic  Young  Men' 
•Christian  Association,  Regent-street,  for  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg.  Mr.  Spencer  Chadwick,  architect : — 

Langmead  & Way  (accepted)  £2,050  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  5 & G,  Haymarket,  for  Messrs. 
Arthur  Tooth  & Sous.  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  architects. 
Messrs.  Argent  A Woodward,  surveyors 

Deduct  if 
Brick  front. 


Lovatt,  Wolverhampton*  ..£10,240  £52 

Holland  & Hanuen 10,190  ......  8-1 

By  waters 9,574  8J 

Perry  A Co.  . 9,531  09 

Langmead  & Way  9,(49  90 

* Accepted. 


For  iron  railing,  fixed  at  the  Common,  for  the  Tottenham 


1 Board  of  Health: — 

Butler,  Uolborn  £170  O 0 ! 

Cochrane,  Borough 157  0 0 

Rowe,  Edmonton 1 15  0 0 

Jukes.  Couison,  A Co.,  London  113  0 0 

Bell,  Wood  Green Ill  0 0 

Roger  & Co.,  Stoke  Newington  Ml  0 0 

Vernon,  Ewens,  A Co.,  Westminster...  132  0 0 

Chapman.  Tottenham 127  0 0 

Hood  A Co  , Battersea 102  0 0 

Bird  A.  Co  , Regent  street ...  ICO  0 0 

Lye,  Sutton  100  0 0 

Faulkner  & Sons,  Walton-nu-Tnanies.  99  0 0 

Hill  A:  Smith,  Hrierley  Hill  95  0 0 

Rowell  & Co.,  Westminster 92  0 0 

Badham  & Co.,  Holborn  87  0 0 ! 


For  the  construction  of  pipe  sewer  in  Green  Lanes,  for 
the  Tottenham  Board  of  Health  : — 


Williamson,  Tottenham £724  0 0 ! 

Hawkins,  Mile-end 690  0 0 

Marshal!,  Brighton 650  0 0 

H.  Standen,  Chiswick 575  0 0 

lies  A Co.,  Wimbledon 550  0 0 

Armstrong,  Chiswick 528  0 0 

Poill  & Sons,  Bromley  620  0 0 

Bell,  Wood  Green  -145  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 430  0 0 

Young  A Co.,  Southampton 315  0 0 ! 


For  the  superstructure  of  warehouses,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  A 7, 
Dowgate-hill,  for  Mr.  F.  E.  Warburg.  Messrs.  N.  S. 
Joseph  A Pearson,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  T.  Thornton  Green  : - 


..£7,490  0 0 


Rider  A Son 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co.  . 

Patman  A Fotheringhai 

Pritchard  

Bangs  

Ashby  Bros 

Mowletn  A Co 

Williams  A Son  

Patrick  A Son  


7,297  0 
7,277  0 
7,270  0 
7,200  0 
7,185  0 
7,149  0 
7,120  0 
7,050  0 
7,032  0 
6,937  0 
6,935  0 
6.867  0 


Ilearle  A Son  

11,382 

0 

0 

White  

11,005 

0 

0 

Pack 

Id  896 

0 

0 

Wells 

10,789 

0 

0 

10,786 

0 

0 

lioskings 

10,678 

0 

0 

10,669 

0 

0 

Morter  

10,567 

0 

0 

Read  

9,987 

0 

0 

Grcgar  

9,633 

0 

0 

Hobbs  

9,018 

0 

For  the  erection  of  the  Beckenham  Public-hall.  Mr. 
George  Yigers,  architect,  4,  Frederick’s-place,  Old 
Jewry  : — 

J.  Macey  & Son £1,820  0 0 

J.  W.  Sawyer  4,660  0 0 

J Tverman  .....  4,650  0 0 

J A C.  Bowyer  4,585  0 0 


W.  New  ling’ 
Perry  & Co.  ... 

T.  W.  Jones 

J.  Barnett 
D.  D.  & A.  Brc 


n (accepted) 


4,580  0 0 
4,543  0 0 
1,139  0 0 
1,286  0 0 
4 270  0 0 


For  taking  down  the  Old  Yorkshire,  Philip-lane,  and 
re-building  same  and  warehouses.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith, 
architect : — 

Extra  for  Sub- 
basement. 

Higgs  A Hill  £8,632  . . £500 

Holloway  Bros.  . ..  8,030  475 

Stephens  A Bastow  . 8,00)  420 

Hobbs  7,701  10) 

Adamson  A Sou  7,635  415 


For  villa  residence  at  Auckland-road,  Upper  Norwood, 
for  Mr.  Mechell.  Mr.  C.  J.  C.  Pawley,  architect.  Quan- 


tities not  supplied  : — 

8cott  £1,630  0 0 

Page  1,4  0 0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  1,325  0 0 

Smith  & Sous 1,257  0 0 

Hollidge  A Stuart  (accepted)  ..  1,218  0 0 


For  new  stables,  coach-house,  stores,  artist’s  room,  Ac., 
at  South  London  Palace,  for  Messrs.  Poole  A Ulph. 
Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect : - 

Canning  A Mullins  £670  0 0 

Parrish  A Hawker  655  0 0 

Green 621  0 0 


For  painting  and  decorative  work  at  59,  Cadogan-place, 
for  Miss  Scott,  102,  New  Bond-street : — 

D.  D.  A A.  Brown  (accepted). 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  back  offices  at  10, 
Hart-street,  Mark-lane,  for  Mr.  William  J.  Johnston  :— 
D.  D.  A A.  Brown  (accepted) £600  0 0 


For  new  wing  to  Ampthill  House,  Ampthill.  Messrs. 
Usher  A Anthony,  architects,  Bedford  : — 

Spencer  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  Almond’B  Hotel,  Clift'ord-street,  for 
Mr.  J.  It.  Roy,  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect  : — 

Howell  A Sons £7,390  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,949  0 0 

II.  Lea 6,999  0 0 

Bird  6,891  0 0 

Morter 6,846  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 6,795  0 0 

\ email  A Griffiths  6.625  0 0 

Brass  . 6,574  O 0 

lloyce  6,553  0 0 

Patrick  6,59)  0 0 

Scrivener  6,465  0 0 

Bywaters  0,457  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 6,340  0 0 


For  proposed  retaining-wall  on  the  Poyle  Charity  Estate, 
Charlottcville,  Guildford: — 

Stone.  Flint.  Concrete. 
Martin,  Wells,  A Co.  ...  £315  0 ...£300  0 ...£220  0 

T.  E.  Downes 296  O ...  — ...  — 

Garnett.  A Mills 340  10  ...  308  9 ...  217  16 

Edwin  Elliott*  330  17  ...  — ...  161  0 

G.  A R.  Smith  389  0 ...  — ...  — 

* Accepted  for  concrete. 


For  the  erection  of  mess-room,  workshop,  coke-store, 
and  extension  of  running-shed,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  for 
the  Directors  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Steam  Tramway 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  G.  W.  Bradford,  architect, 


Han  ley.’ ' Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Yoxall  A Heath,  Stoke  £895  0 0 

T.  Minks,  Fenton 850  0 0 

J.  Gullimore,  Newcastle  815  0 0 

N.  Barlow,  Stoke  84)  0 0 

J.  T.  Clark,  Hanley  800  0 0 

J . Bowden  (accepted),  Burslera  750  0 0 

Ironic  or  k in  Roof. 

Cowlishaw  A Shore,  Etruria  101  0 0 

F.  Sainsbury  A Co.,  Newcastle  90  12  8 

Hartley  A Arnoux  Bros,  (accepted). 

Stoke  80  0 0 


For  rebuilding  tho  Snlutation  and  Cat  taverns,  Newgate- 
street  and  Rose-street,  for  Mr.  E.  Liebmann.  Messrs. 
Wylson  A Long,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Saville  :— 


Sanders  

Dove  Bros 

£7,750 

. 7.675 

Spencer  A Co 

7,550 

B 1 

...  7,532 

Holliday  A Greenwood 

7,089 

Shurmur 

6.975 

Lambic  

. 6,940 

Anley  

6,890 

Gerrard  . . 

6,817 

Piekersgill 

5,996 

0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Prince  of  Wales  public-house.  Great 
Barlow-street,  for  Messrs.  Watuey  A Co.  Mr.  C.  W. 


Bovis,  architect : — 

Downs  £2,6-17  0 0 

Anloy  2,570  0 0 

Smith  . . 2,620  0 0 

Scharieti  A Williams  2,467  0 0 

Hall,  Bodall,  A Co. 2,131  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted)  . 2,400  0 0 


For  sundry  repairs  to  14  cottages  at  Thornton  Heath. 
Mr.  C.  S.  Aubrey,  architect  :— 

Morris £1,061  17  6! 

Anley  877  0 0 

Jarvis  A Sons 862  0 0 

Thompson  587  0 0 

Banister 420  0 0! 


For  two  houses  in  Holloway-road.  Mr.  George 
Truefitt,  architect : — 

Bird £1,049  0 0 

Ball  A Wickes  975  0 0 

Warno  900  0 0 

Stnart  (accepted)  858  10  0 


For  new  smoking-room  and  other  wc  rks  at  Lansdowne- 
road,  Blackheath,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Martel.  Mr.  Wm.  West, 
architect.  No  quantities  : — 


Gates,  Blackhe  ith  £100  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.,  London  ICO  0 0 

At  field,  Blackheutb 93  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villa  residences  at  Cranbrook  Park, 
Ilford,  for  Mr.  George  Beazley  :— 

Howell  J.  Williams,  Bennondsey-street  1 pair,  £1,193 
(accepted) J2  ,,  2,359 


Accepted  for  rebuilding  the  King  William  the  Fourth 
public-house,  and  two  shops  adjoining  Trafalgar-road, 
Greenwich,  for  Mr.  G.  Burney.  Mr.  Henry  Roberts, 
architect  and  surveyor,  113,  Lewisham-road  : — 

J.  Bright  A Co.  (brickw  rk,  scaffolding  and  labour 
only) . 

W.  Smith,  Deptford  (stonework). 

Garrett  A Son,  Greenwich  (plifttering,  labour  only). 

C.  C.  Featherstone,  Deptford  (plumbing,  gasfittings, 
Ac.). 

T.  J.  Cracknel],  Rotherhithe  (glazing  and  graining.) 

J.  Macpherson,  Deptford  (pewtering). 


Accepted  for  erecting  six  nine-roomed  houses  in  the  Old 
Woolwicb-road,  Greenwich,  for  Mr.  George  Burney.  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  113,  Lewisham- 
road  : — 

C.  Hulett,  Deptford  (brickwork,  labour  only). 

W.  Smith,  Deptford  (stonework). 

Garrett  A Son,  Greenwich  (plastering) . 

C.  C.  Featherstone,  Deptford  (ironwork,  plumbing, 
Ac.). 

T.  J.  Cracknell,  Rotherhithe  (glazing). 

For  addition  and  alterations  for  Mr.  Pearson,  at  his 
premises,  No.  71,  Rosemary-road,  Peckham  :— 

G.  Brown  (accepted).  No  competition. 


Foralterationstoprcmises  at  Seymour-street,  Bryaustou- 
square,  belonging  to  Mr.  G.  Carter.  Messrs.  J.  Saville 
A Son,  architects,  1,  Argyle-square  : — 

Lumbe  £143  0 0 

Sehatter 142  0 0 

Larablo  138  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  120  0 0 

Royal 118  0 O 

Purkiss  103  15  0 

Hawkins 96  0 0 


For  rebuilding  workman’s  cottage,  No.  18,  Providence- 
place,  Lisson-street,  and  repairs  to  adjoining  cottages,  for 
Mr.  W.  King.  Mr.  S.  Parker,  architect,  427,  Edgware- 
road : — 

Petchy  (accepted)  £290  0 0 


For  erection  of  greenhouse  for  Mr.  W.  Tunnicliff.  Mr. 
George  W.  Bradford,  architect,  Hunlcy 

Gsllimore.  Newcastle £109  0 0 

Ellis,  Hanley 104  0 0 

J.  T.  Clark,  Hanley* 91  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  reductions. 


For  enlargement,  of  chapel,  House  of  Retreat,  Lloyd- 
square,  Clerkeuwell.  Mr.  E.  Newton,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties by  Messrs.  Palmer  A Rtiault : — 

Bangs  A Co.  (accepted). 


For  Board  schools,  Gorleston,  Great  Yarmouth.  Messrs. 
Bottle  A Olley,  architects,  Great  Y'armouth  : — 

Whole  Tenders. 

T.  H.  Blyth,  Foulsham £4,950  0 0 

Everett,  Colchester 4,275  0 0 

Contract  No.  1. 

Excavator's,  Bricklayer  s.  Plasterer’s,  Mason’s,  and 
Slater's  Work. 

J.  Leggett,  Yarmouth £2,975  0 0 

K.  Howes,  Yarmouth 2,830  0 0 

T.  Howes,  Yarmouth  ...  2,789  0 0 

Cork  A Beech,  Yarmouth  (accepted)  2,710  0 0 

J Brfty,  Varmouth  2,460  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. 

Carpenter's,  Joiner's,  Plumber's,  Glazier's,  Painter’s, 
and  Gasfi tier's  Work. 

R.  Davy.  Yarmouth £1,803  0 0 

J.  H.  Want,  Yarmouth 1,635  0 0 

J.  Harbert,  Yarmouth  1,64!)  0 0 

J.  Brav,  Yarmouth  ...  1,647  0 0 

B.  Spriugali  (accepted) 1,637  0 0 

J.  Cooper  (withdrawn)  1,621  0 0 
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For  the  completion  of  six  houses  and  two  shops.  Range- 
moor-road,  Page-green,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  William  Eve,  10,  Union-eourt,  Old  Broad-street:  — 


Lidstone 

Wildinpin  

White  

Castle  

Howard  

Watkins 

Porter 

Burt 

Still  

Frankham  

Chudleigh  

Pereira  

Willsher 

Pierce  

Aldridge  & Jevsey  . 

Coyle  & Co 

Woodley 

Warr  


..£1,700 

1,520  0 0 
1,481  0 0 
1,437  17  8 
1,336  0 0 
1,300  0 0 
1,280  0 0 
1,209  0 0 
1,12)  0 0 
1,050  0 0 
1,015  0 0 
978  17  0 
970  10  0 
952  0 0 
873  0 0 


630  0 0 ! 


For  the  completion  of  six  houses,  Nos.  25, 27,  29,  31,  33, 
and  35,  Herbert-road,  Page-green,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  William  Eve  : — 

Lidstone £960  0 0 ! 


Castle 

Watkins 

Wildinpin 

White 

Burt 

Still  

Howard  

Frankham  

Chndleigh  

Woodley 

Warr 

Willsher 

Coyle  & Co 

Aldridge  & Jevsey  . 

Smith  

Pierce 


762  0 0 
699  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  six  houses,  Nos.  37,  39,  41,  43,  45, 
and  47,  Herbert-road,  Page-green,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  William  Eve  : — 

Lidstone £990  0 0[ 

Brown  . . 960  0 0 

Castle  894  0 0 

Wildinpin  770  0 0 

White 697  0 0 

Watkins 674  0 0 

Burt  660  0 0 

Still 676  0 0 

Frankham  665  0 0 

Howard  510  0 0 

Woodley  490  0 0 

Chudleigh 486  12  0 

Pereira  480  0 0 

Aldridge  & Jen9ey  459  18  0 

Coyle  & Co -459  0 0 

Warr  459  0 0 

Wilsher 458  0 0 

Smith  4tO  0 0 

Pierce..... 396  0 0 1 


For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling,  &c.,  for  Messrs. 
Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.,  at  Church-street,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William  Eye : — 

tt. c.  Ti . . 09  we  n n 


' Hubble  ATrott  £3,276  0 0 

Downs  . 2,924  0 0 

Lawranoc  2,775  0 0 

Higgs  2,700  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  2,494  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted)  2,335  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Haunch  of  Venison,  Bell-yard, 
Fleet -street,  for  Mr.  Stadden:  — 

Anley  £799  0 0 

Staines  & 8on  794  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  717  0 0 


For  building  three  houses,  Orb-street,  Walworth,  for 
Messrs.  Truman,  Hanbury,  & Buxton.  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Williams  & Sons,  architects  : — 

Marr  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  Duke  of  Wellington,  Bamsbury,  for 
Mr.  E.  Snow: — 

Marr  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  6 and  7,  Philip-lane  : — 

Marr  (accepted)  £1,950  0 0 


Errata.—  By  some  mistake,  the  cause  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  trace,  in  the  tenders  which  appeared  in  our  last 
(p.  65),  for  the  following  works,— viz.,  Congregational 
Chapel,  Farnworth  ; Unitarian  Chapel,  Llandyssil;  ship- 
chandler’s  shop,  &c.,  Hull  ; Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
Holloway  ; ana  alterations  to  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel, 
Milford,— the  name  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Payton,  of  Bradford, 
was  mentioned  as  that  of  the  architect  of  the  several 
works.  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby,  writes  to  say  that  he 
is  the  architect  concerned  for  all  these  works. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Q.  T.— H.  J.  I.— S.  H.— G.  B.— K.  S.— B.  F.— M.  4 Co.— W.  F.  D. 
& Co.— B.  A.  B.— C.  S.— C.  F.  r.— S.  J.  J.— M.  M.— G.  A.  Y.  M.— 
B.  4 O.— C.  O.— J.  S.  G.-M.  K.— H.  II.—  F.  K.  S.— P.  4 K.— B.  4 R.— 
B.  4 H.— S.  4 K.— L.  4 W.— H.  4 S.— J.  T.  8.— H.  D.  P.  T.— 
F.  H.  (the  architect  would  be  liable  if  he  ordered  materials  without 
authority.  We  cannot  assist  in  private  disputes  and  on  ex  parte 
information).— U.  4 A.  (should  have  sent  lists). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
except  in  cases  ot  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIV.  (January  to 
June,  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  Number 
of  July  14. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold's  Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each ; also 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder”  (bound),  price 
12s.  Gd. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a coBt  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEB, 
Publisher.  48.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 
WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Batli  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
Hank,  Stoke,  IlminBter. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustu9-road,  Ham. 
mersmith,  London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  . 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Battersea  Park  Tabernacle.  Mr.  Wm.  Allen  Dixon, 
architect,  14,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row.  Quanti- 
ties supplied : — 

With  Brick  Bath  Stone 
Strings.  Strings. 

Oregar  & Son  £3,792  £3,842 

Higgs  & Hill 3,574  3,608 

Lathey  Bros 3,661  3,606 

F.  Higgs  3,460  3,500 

Holland 3,400  3,450 

Niblett  3,375  3,429 

Allen  & Son  3,320  3,370 

Macey  & Son  3,319  3,359 
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The  Cholera  and  the  Local  Government  Board. 

'REASON ABLE  alarm  is 

movement  westward  of 

the  cholera.  Among  the 
evils  of  war,  not  the  least  is  the  uncertainty 
that  follows  any  actual  warfare  as  to  whither 
its  influences  may  extend,  and  what  may 
be  the  next  place  in  which  they  may  un- 
expectedly appear.  Now  those  who  have 
gone  through  the  Egyptian  campaign,  and  who 
have  paid  dearly  for  the  knowledge,  thus 
acquired,  that  there  is  something  in  the  life  of 
the  soldier  not  to  be  paid  for  by  a medal  or  a 
decoration,  and  not  to  be  read  of  in  the  boastful 
language  of  bulletins  or  military  reports,  are 
well  aware  that  Egypt,  as  it  was  left  by  our 
forces  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  was  in  a condition  to 
invite  plague  and  pestilence,  if  not  famine. 
The  bodies  of  men  and  of  beasts,  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground,  or  flung  into  the  “Sweet  Water 
Canal,”  poisoned  earth,  and  air,  and  water. 
The  sanitary  notions  and  regulations  of  the 
Fellaheen  are  of  a primitive  order ; but,  such  as 
they  are,  they  are  better  than  none.  The  effect 
of  the  war  has  been  to  replace  them  with  none. 
The  absence  of  that  noble  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  a general  which  considers  one  life  lost 
by  preventible  malady  a heavier  responsibility 
than  five  lives  lost  in  a necessary  and  hotly- 
contested  engagement,  is,  perhaps,  not  suffi- 
ciently rare  to  be  a matter  of  remark.  But  we 
may  at  least  be  allowed  to  say  that  the  death 
rolls  sent  us  from  Damietta  and  other  Egyptian 
towns  should  lead  to  the  inquiry  how  far  the 
whole  of  our  troops  now  in  Egypt  are  quartered 
in  spots  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the 
influence  of  malaria,  — whether  natural  or 
arising  from  negligence,  — and  notably  and 
urgently  how  far  they  are  provided  with  dis- 
tilled water  for  drinking. 

The  importance  of  this  precaution  is  cardinal. 
The  use  of  distilled  water,  where  the  natural 
sources  of  supply  are  as  polluted  as  is  common 
in  the  East,  means  simply  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  There  are  plenty  of  excellent 
condensers  to  be  had  at  a moment’s  notice. 
Suffield’s  condenser,  at  the  price  of  741.,  delivers 
6,000  gallons  of  pure  cold  water  daily. 
Kirkaldy’s  Condenser  made  90  gallons  of  water 
per  hour  on  board  the  transport  Adjutant,  in 
the  Egyptian  expedition,  to  the  great  satisfac- 
tion of  all  on  board.  Fraser’s  “ Acme  ” Con- 
denser has  the  advantage  of  the  introduction  of 
circular  tubes.  Normandy’s  Improved  Patent 
Distilling  Machinery  has  been  tested  to  produce 
£>j270  gallons,  or  28  tons,  of  pure  cold  water  in 


nineteen  hours,  with  1£  ton  of  coal,  being 
equal  to  4,100  gallons,  or  18' 3 tons,  of  water  per 
ton  of  coal.  With  facts  like  these  attested  by 
unexceptionable  witnesses,  the  responsibility  of 
allowing  the  loss  of  life  by  fever  or  cholera 
spread  by  infected  water  is  of  the  most  serious 
magnitude. 

Nor  should  our  vigilance  be  ^confined  to  the 
Army,  whether  abroad  or  at  home.  No  safety 
is  attainable  in  the  case  of  the  outbreak  of  any 
infectious  disease,  unless  the  people  at  large 
will  concur  in  the  simple  precautions  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  their  homes,  their  wives,  and 
their  little  ones,  to  say  nothing  of  themselves, 
from  an  invisible  but  deadly  enemy.  In  this 
respect  we  have  to  call  attention  to  the  memo- 
randum of  precautions  against  the  infection  of 
cholera  prepared  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  tranmission  to 
each  sanitary  authority  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the  panic 
excited  by  the  first  outbreak  of  the  cholera  in 
1831,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  three  subsequent 
visitations  in  1849,  1853,  and  1866,  will  take 
some  comfort  in  the  view,  that  we  have  made  a 
marked  progress  in  our  sanitary  practice,— at 
least,  since  the  earliest  of  these  dates.  There 
is  a calm  scientific  certitude  in  the  tone  of  this 
document  which  stamps  it  with  great  dignity, 
and  which  should  inspire  the  reader  with  full 
confidence  in  the  recommendations  that  it  con- 
tains. At  the  same  time,  it  should  impose  upon 
all  the  necessity  of  attending  to  those  precau- 
tions. Former  experience  of  cholera  in  England 
justifies  the  belief,  Dr.  Buchanan  says,  that 
the  presence  of  imported  cases  of  cholera  at 
various  spots  in  the  country  will  not  be  capable 
of  causing  much  injury  to  the  population,  if 
proper  sanitary  measures  are  adopted,  cholera 
in  England  is  so  little  contagious,  in  the  sense 
in  which  small-pox  and  scarlet  fever  are  con- 
tagious, that  there  is,  with  proper  care,  little 
risk  of  the  disease  spreading  to  those  who  nurse 
the  patients.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger 
of  pollution  to  water,  and  possibly  to  air,  from 
any  discharge  proceeding  from  the  patient,  is 
exceedingly  great.  And  not  only  is  there  this 
danger  of  direct  infection.  The  outbreak  of 
cholera  seems  to  be  accompanied  by  climatic  or 
telluric  changes  that  depress  the  resisting 
powers  of  man.  Thus,  even  without  any  direct 
cholera  poisoning,  the  old  sources  of  mischief, 
— neglected  sewers,  cesspools,  and  the  like, — 
awaken  to  a new  activity  at  such  times ; and 
cholera,  or  something  like  it,  may  assume  an 
epidemic  form,  not  as  the  result  of  infection 
from  abroad,  but  as  that  of  the  abnormal 
activity ; of  the  spores  or  germs  of  disease  that 
are  almost  everywhere  ready  to  be  nursed  into 
activity ; and  owing  at  the  same  time  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  those  who,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  would  risk  little  from 
infection. 

We  had  rather  refer  to  the  warnings  contained 


in  the  fifth  and  sixth  paragraph  of  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Local  Government  Board  than 
either  reproduce  them  or  abstract  them.  They 
demand  attentive  consideration.  The  case  ia 
one  in  which  each  man  has  a double  duty  to 
perform  : that  proper  to  himself,  and  his 
own  household ; and  that  due  to  his  position 
and  influence  in  society.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  terrible  mischief  may  be  produced  by  a 
single  case  of  neglect.  It  is  easier  to  keep  out 
than  to  turn  out  an  enemy  so  formidable  as 
disease  arising  from  neglected  impurity.  Nor 
is  the  duty  less  incumbent  on  every  householder, 
or  each  head  of  a family,  to  watch  over  tho 
safety  of  his  home,  than  it  is  on  local  boards, 
medical  officers,  architects,  engineers,  even 
clergymen,  on  all  those  men  who,  knowing  what 
danger  is,  know  also  how  alone  it  is  to  be 
averted. 

Dr.  Buchanan  wisely  adds  that  no  pains 
taken  and  costs  incurred  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
precaution  will  be  wasted.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  say,  “ By  such  and  such  steps  you  have  kept 
the  cholera  from  your  neighbourhood.  If  you 
had  not  taken  these,  you  would  have  suffered.” 
One  is  not,  perhaps,  justified  in  saying  as  much 
as  that  with  certitude.  But  there  have  been 
many  cases  that  look  very  like  it.  By  all  means 
let  ns  give  ourselves  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ; 
and  not  seek  to  test  the  efficacy  of  precautions 
by  neglecting  them  in  order  to  see  what  will 
happen  then.  We  have  many  domestic  enemies, 
little,  if  any  less,  destructive  than  cholera. 
That  form  of  enteric  fever  which  seems  to 
select  the  noblest  and  the  most  lovely  as  its 
victims,  is  one  of  them.  Any  precaution  re- 
quired against  imported  cholera  is  none  the  less 
requisite  against  autogenic  fever.  Measures  of 
prevention  are  at  once  cheaper  andmo  re  effec- 
tive than  can  be  any  measure  of  cure. 

It  is  certain  that  the  alarm  of  personal  danger, 
whether  to  one’s  self  or  to  those  most  dear,  has 
an  effect  on  the  mind  that  is  special  and  power- 
ful. It  seems  to  waken  all  the  faculties  at 
once.  Such  wakening,  too  often,  is  too  late. 
That  it  may  not  be  so  in  the  present  case,  we 
think  it  is  the  duty  of  all  those  whose  voices  are 
loud  enough  to  be  heard,  and  authoritative 
enough  to  be  respected,  by  their  neighbours,  to 
uplift  them  now.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is 
any  immediate  danger.  The  course  taken  by 
the  epidemic,  at  the  present  moment,  seems  to 
be  southward  rather  than  westward.  But  it  is 
idle,  and  worse  than  idle,  to  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  danger  may  be  upon  us  at  any 
moment.  To  a certain  extent  danger  is  always 
present.  Danger  from  disturbances  in  the 
digestive  organs  is  never  altogether  absent, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  In  hot  weather,  too* 
every  germ  of  mischief  has  an  abnormal 
activity.  Let  us  urge  all  to  set  their  houses 
in  order,  hoping  that  the  enemy  will  not  come, 
but  doing  our  best  to  render  his  invasion  as 
ineffective  as  possible  if  it  actually  takes  place. 
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“THE  HISTORY  OF  FREEMASONRY." * 

Chapter  VII.,  “ The  Statutes  relating  to  the 
Freemasons.”  “ The  only  evidence  we  possess 
of  the  existence  of  Freemasonry  in  England 
before  the  initiation  or  admission  of  Elias 
Ashmole  in  1646,  is  scattered  in  the  ‘ Old 
Charges’  or  ‘ Constitutions,’  the  records  of  the 
building  trades,  and  the  statutes  of  the  realm.” 
The  reason  ascribed  by  Mr.  Gould  for  this 
chapter  is  given  in  a closing  paragraph,  and  it 
is  a very  modest  conclusion  to  a very  long  and 
laborious  study  of  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
He  writes  as  follows  : — “ In  bringing  to  a close 
my  review  of  the  early  statutes,  whilst  con- 
scious that  I have  unfolded  very  little  that  may 
tend  to  strengthen  the  opinion  entertained  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  Freemasonry,  I may 
claim,  at  least,  to  have  dissipated  some  few 
errors,  and  thereby  to  have  assisted,  however, 
slightly  and  imperfectly,  in  placing  the  history 
of  the  Masonic  craft  on  a rational  basis.”  We 
make  the  following  extracts  to  show  the  matter 
under  consideration  : — “ The  struggle  between 
the  rising  craft  guilds  of  London  and  the  body 
of  the  citizens,  has  been  carefully  narrated 
by  Brentano,  ‘ History  and  Development 
of  Guilds,’  p.  53,  by  whom  the  triumph  of  the 
former  over  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been 
fully  achieved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  A 
large  majority  of  the  trades  got  their  ordinances 
enrolled  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  At  the 
same  time  they  adopted  a particular  livery, 
and  were  hence  called  Livery  Companies. 
Edward  III.  became  a member  of  the  Linen- 
armourers, — and  his  example  found  numerous 
imitators  amongst  his  successors  and  the  no- 
bility of  the  kingdom.”  “ The  erudition  of  the 
times,  and  the  tone  of  manners  which  prevailed 
toward  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  made 
it  desirable  and  necessary  for  great  lords  to 
supply  the  defection  in  their  villeins  and  land 
tenants  by  other  expedients.  It  accordingly 
had  become  the  custom  to  retain  persons  in 
their  service  to  be  at  call  when  their  lords’ 
affairs  needed  their  support; — they  used  to 
dress  them  in  liveries  and  hats  of  a particular 
make  or  colour; — they  supported  each  other 
in  all  quarrels  and  crimes,  and  Fraternities 
were  formed ; — these  confederacies  became  a 
terror  to  the  Government,  and  were  the  occa- 
sion of  the  ‘ Statutes  of  Liveries,’  passed  in 
this  and  the  following  reigns,”  as  in  1377  and 
1399,  which  were  confirmed  1405-6,  and  again 
1411.  During  “the  visitation  of  the  ‘ black 
death,’  of  the  three  or  four  millions  who  then 
formed  the  population  of  England,  more  than 
one-half  were  swept  away.  The  whole  organisa- 
tion of  labour  was  thrown  out  of  gear.  There 
was  a great  rise  of  wages, — the  price  of  labour 
was  fixed  by  the  Parliament  of  1350.”  Foreign 
conquest  and  Scottish  incursions  assisted  the 
depopulation  ; evasions  of  the  statutes  became 
numerous,  so  much  so  that  “though  in  1340  there 
were  sufficient  of  proper  men  in  each  county 
to  execute  eveiy  office,  owing  to  the  pestilence 
and  wars  (up  to  1421)  there  were  not  even  a 
sufficiency  of  responsible  persons  to  act  as 
sheriffs,  coroners,  and  escheators.” 

Mr.  Gould  prints,  and  considers  “ the  Ordi- 
nances of  Labourers,  1349,”  “ the  Statute  of 
Labourers,  1350,”  and  “ Regulations  for  the 
Trade  of  Masons,  1356,  * passed  ’ at  a congre- 
gation of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
London”;  the  “two  laws  enacted  against  com- 
binations, congregations,  and  chapters  of  work- 
men, 1360  and  1425  ”;  and  the  statute  of  1427, 
which  gives  a clue,  according  to  Kloss,  “ why  the 
Masons  were  to  appear  at  the  General  Assembly 
at  a certain  place  once  a year,  to  hear  the  rates 
of  wages,”  &c.,  as  stated  in  two  “ Charges  ” or 
“ Constitutions,”  which  charges  and  constitu- 
tions our  author  thinks  may  by  some  persons  be 
held  to  refer  either  partly  or  wholly  to  country 
Masons  ; but  an  eminent  authority  who  believes 
the  artificers  whom  the  25th  Edward  III.,  and 
later  statutes,  “ expects  to  flee  from  one  country 
to  another,”  to  have  been  workmen  employed 
on  the  country  manors  of  lords.  “ Each  country 
manor,”  says  Brentano,  “ had  in  the  Middle 
Ages  its  own  artificers,  who  supplied  the  common 
wants  of  their  lords,  whilst  the  latter  resorted 
only  for  their  more  refined  wants  to  the  crafts- 
men of  the  towns.  “ But  were  these  ‘ country 
masons’  of  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 


* The  History  of  Freemasonry:  its  Antiquities,  Symbols, 
Constitutions,  Customs,  Ac.  Derived  from  Official 
Sources.  By  Robert  Freke  Gould,  Barrister-nt-law, 
Past  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of  England.  Yol.  ii.,  Ho., 
pp.  253  to  504.  London  : Thos.  C.  Jack,  45,  Ludgate-hill. 
See  Builder,  p.  37,  ante. 


century,  either  by  education  or  intelligence, 
capable  of  comprehending  the  Halliwell  poem, 
had  it  been  rehearsed  to  them  ? ” inquires  our 
author.  Why  not,  say  we,  if  they  were  likely 
to  understand  the  MS.  charges  ? “ In  1437  the 

king  and  Parliament  applied  themselves  still 
more  vigorously  to  mitigate  the  growing  abuses 
of  the  craft-guilds, — all  letters  patent  and 
charters  were  required  to  be  exhibited,” — 
and  “ this  statute  of  1360  is  remarkable  as 
showing  the  co-existence  of  the  two  masterships, 
— that  of  skill  and  capital ; thus,  the  chief 
masters  of  carpenters  and  masons  are  to  receive 
4d.  a day,  and  the  others  3d.  or  2d.,  according 
as  they  be  worth  ; but  every  mason  and  car- 
penter, ‘ of  whatever  condition  he  be,’  is  to  be 
compelled  by  ‘ hi3  master  whom  he  serves,’  to  do 
every  work  that  pertains  to  him.”  “ Where,” 
continues  Mr.  Ludlow,  “ as  it  seems  to  me,  the 
guild  masters  are  designated  by  the  former  ex- 
pression, and  the  capital  masters  by  the  latter.” 
But  if  the  term  master  mason  or  master  carpenter 
be  understood  by  the  former,  and  the  journey- 
man by  the  latter,  would  they  not  bo  equally 
applicable  ? — and  the  framers  of  the  statute 
may  even  have  discovered  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  “free  mason”  and  “free  carpenter” 
of  the  towns,  and  the  “ mason”  or  “ carpenter” 
of  the  villages  and  hamlets  above  referred  to. 
Even  in  the  petition  of  1515,  the  free  masons 
and  rough  masons,  carpenters,  &c.,  in  London, 
are  referred  to  in  classes  of  trades.  “The 
citizens  and  freemen  of  London  and  Norwich 
may  take,  have,  and  retain  apprentices  there, 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  have 
previously  done.”  The  11  King  Henry  VII., 
1495,  deals  with  the  evils  complained  of  in  the 
preamble  of  the  law  of  1487,  and  speaks  of 
“ gevyng  and  receyvyng  of  lyverees,  signees, 
and  tokens,  unlaufully.”  “ These  signs  and  tokens 
have  been  regarded  as  signs  of  recognition,  and 
grips  of  salutation  !”  “ The  Statute  of  Appren- 
tices, 1562-3,  though  requiring,  in  very  unequi- 
vocal words,  a seven-years’  apprenticeship  in 
all  trades  then  followed  in  England,  whereso- 
ever they  should  be  carried  on,  has  been  held 
to  extend  only  to  cities  and  market  towns,  and 
that  a person  may  exercise  as  many  trades  as 
he  pleases  in  a country  village,  although  he  has 
not  served  a seven  - years’  apprenticeship  to 
each  ; also  that  a man  who  had  been  duly 
apprenticed,  might  go  anywhere,  and  was  not 
compelled  to  practise  his  trade  only  where  he 
happened  to  have  been  apprenticed.”  “ This 
statute,  in  the  thirtieth  clause,  enumerates 
many  varieties  or  branches  of  a single  trade ; 
yet,  although  in  previous  statutes  the  term  Free- 
mason occurs,  a solitary  definition,  rough  mason, 
represented  the  class  either  of  stone  workers 
or  cutters,  to  whom  apprentices  could  be  bound. 
The  omission  is  curious,  and  perhaps  signi- 
ficant ”;  or  could  not  the  word  have  been  omitted 
by  accident  ? 

Chap.  VIII.,  “ Early  British  Freemasonry, 
Scotland.”  Under  this  heading  is  collected 
for  the  first  time  a re  sum  6 of  the  information 
derived  from  personal  inspections  of  the  re- 
cords of  the  first  Lodges  in  Scotland,  and 
from  the  published  histories  of  some  of  them 
by  reliable  writers.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
unacquainted  with  Masonic  history,  the  names 
are  here  given  with  the  numbers  as  they 
now  stand  in  the  list  of  Lodges  : — Mother  Kil- 
winning, 0 ; Lodge  of  Edinburgh,  1 ; Canongate 
Kilwinning,  2 ; Scoon  and  Perth,  3 ; Glasgow 
St.  John,  &c.,  3 bis;  Canongate  and  Leith,  &c., 
5;  Old  Kilwinning  St.  John,  6;  Hamilton  Kil- 
winning, 7 ; Journeymen,  Edinburgh,  8;  Dun- 
blane, 9 ; Torpichen  Kilwinning,  13  ; Peebles 
Kilwinning,  24 ; Aberdeen,  34  ; Ancient  Lodge, 
Dundee,  49  ; St.  Andrew,  Banff,  52  ; St.  John, 
Kilwinning,  Haddington,  57 ; St.  John,  Kelso, 
58;  St.  Ninian,  Brechin,  66;  and  the  extinct 
Lodges  of  Atcheson  Haven  and  Haughfoot,  with 
the  Lodge  of  Melrose  yet  remaining  indepen- 
dent. “ The  oldest  Lodges  in  Scotland  possess 
registers  of  members  and  meetings,  as  well  as 
particulars  of  their  laws  and  customs,  ranging 
backward  nearly  300  years.  Many  of  these 
bodies  were  the  founders  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
in  1736.” — “ Not  the  slightest  vestige  of  au- 
thentic evidence  has  yet  been  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  legends  in  regard  to  the  time  and 
place  of  tho  institution  of  the  first  Scottish 
Masonic  Lodge.”  While  the  southern  Lodges 
“hold  the  fraternity  to  have  been  organised  at 
York  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  A.D.  926,  Scottish 
Freemasons  are  content  to  hail  their  descent 
from  the  builders  of  the  abbeys  of  Holyrood, 
Kelso,  Melrose,  and  Kilwinning,  the  cathedral 
at  Glasgow,”  &c.  But  they  are  not  agreed  as 


to  which  is  the  earliest ; they  rank  simply 
according  to  the  antiquity  of  the  records, — 
and  Melrose  still  stands  aloof  ! By  the  “ Schaw 
Statute  of  1599,”  the  Lodges  then  ranked  as 
Edinburgh,  Kilwinning,  and  Stirling,  Kilwin- 
ning being  specially  noticed  as  the  “ heid  and 
secund  Ludge  of  Scotland.” 

After  alluding  to  the  theories  which  connect 
the  Kilwinning  Lodge  with  the  (modern) 
degrees  of  “ Masonic  Knights  Templars  ” and  of 
the  “Royal  Order  of  Scotland,”  Lyon  emphati- 
cally declares  that  the  Lodge  was  never  more 
nor  less  than  a society  of  architects  and  artisans 
incorporated  for  the  regulation  of  the  business 
of  the  building  trade,  and  the  relief  of  indigent 
brethren,  until  the  development  early  in  tho 
eighteenth  century,  of  speculative  masonry  ; “so 
imperceptibly,”  he  adds,  “ has  the  purely  opera- 
tive character  merged  into  the  condition  of  a 
purely  speculative  one,  that  the  precise  data  of 
such  change  cannot  with  any  certainty  be 
decided  upon.”  “ In  this  opinion  I concur,” 
writes  Mr.  Gould,  “though  for  speculative  we 
should  read  Grand  Lodge  Masonry.”  While, 
quoting  from  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge  of  Edin- 
burgh he  states  that  the  first  admission  of 
speculative  masons  was  in  1600.  “ I use  the 

word  speculative  as  an  equivalent  for  non-opera- 
tive.” This  is  a useful  memorandum  of  Mr. 
Gould’s,  and  we  may  probably  see  it  reproduced 
with  other  references  by  him  in  a succeeding 
volume,  when  he  writes  a chapter  upon  the 
connexion  between  the  operative  masons  of  old 
and  the  present  Freemasons.  As  regards  the 
English  Lodges,  Ashmole  and  Dr.  Plot  both 
prove  that  non-operatives  were  admitted  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  being  the  practice  of 
all  trade  guilds  from  an  early  period.  To  many 
readers  the  fact  will  be  new  that  in  Scotland 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  members  of 
masons’  lodges  were  not  exclusively  operatives, 
and  the  admission  of  members  by  a member  of 
a Lodge,  is  noticed  at  least  three  times.  The 
“United  Incorporation  of  Mary’s  Chapel” 
included  wrights  and  masons  (not  masons  and 
wrights !),  and  it  therefore  appears  that  there 
existed  “two  separate  and  distinct  bodies”  at 
the  same  time;  a Lodge  of  Edinburgh  “at 
least  before  1598,”  is  referred  to  in  “ the  Schaw 
statutes,  1599,  as  the  first  and  principal  Lodge  in 
Scotland.”  This  circumstance  does  not  appear 
to  be  particularly  noticed  by  Mr.  Gould ; but 
he  states  that  “ it  is  argued  that  the  prescrip- 
tion of  the  essay,  as  well  as  the  final  examina- 
tion and  decision,  rested  with  the  ‘ Incorporation 
of  Mary’s  Chapel ’”  above  noticed.  He  does, 
however,  concur  in  the  view  that  “ in  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  power  of  raising  fellow- 
crafts  to  the  position  or  status  of  masters  in 
operative  masonry  was  invested  in  the  Incorpo- 
rations and  not  in  the  Lodges,  the  latter  simply 
certifying  that  the  candidates  for  such  positions 
were  duly  passed  as  competent  fellow-crafts.” 
A very  strong  expression  of  a consensus!  A 
“ seal  of  cause,”  1600,  at  Glasgow,  was  required 
to  separate  the  wx-ights  from  the  masons  as  an 
incorpoi’ation. 

The  St.  Clair  Charters,  the  originals,  one  pro- 
bably of  1601-2,  the  other  1^28,  are  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the  Craft 
being  hereditary  in  the  St.  Clairs  of  Roslin, 
“ yet  that  distinction  has  been  claimed  for  this 
family, — it  is  simply  untrue.”  “ The  junior 
document  refers  to  a destructive  fire  in  Roslin 
Castle,  a convenient  circumstance,  fire  or  other 
visitation  of  Providence  is  an  old  method  of 
seeking  to  turn  the  edge  of  criticism.”  “ The 
laws  of  December  28,  1598,  promulgated  by 
William  Schaw,  master  of  work  to  King  James 
VI.,  are  sufficient  to  prove  this.  These  laws  were 
compiled  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to 
all  the  Lodges  in  Scotland,  having  received  the 
unanimous  sanction  of  the  masters  convened 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  which  William  Schaw,  the 
master  of  work  (by  royal  appointment)  and 
general  warden,  had  duly  subscribed  his  name, 
and  enjoined  their  due  observance  by  the  Scot- 
tish craft.  Of  scarcely  less  importance  are  the 
laws  of  the  following  year,  signed  by  the  same 
official,  having  partieidar  reference  to  the  old 
Lodges  at  Edinburgh  and  Kilwinning,  the  clauses 
of  which  are  most  extraordinary  in  character, 
considering  the  period  of  their  promulgation, 
and  afford  an  insight  into  the  usages  and  cus- 
toms of  the  craft,  superior  to  any  other  docu- 
ments which  have  come  down  to  us  from  remote 
times.”  “ An  authentic  copy  ” was  to  be  made 
and  “ sent  to  all  the  Lodges  in  Scotland,  the 
names  and  number  of  which  unfortunately  the 
record  does  not  disclose.”  Is  not  this  as  suffi- 
cient an  example  of  a head  lodge  or  school  or 
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consensus  as  can  be  expected  to  be  found  ? 
Now,  from  whence  did  these  twenty-two  rules 
emanate  ? Were  they  framed  in  Scotland,  and 
taken  up  by  the  English  lodges,  or  were  they 
first  framed  in  England,  as  has  been  before 
suggested?  “Those  regulations  of  1599,” 
writes  Mr.  Gould,  “ are  in  many  respects  most 
singular, — as  applicable  to  a particular  Lodge, 
and  containing  an  authoritative  judgment 
respecting  the  relative  precedency  of  the  three 
i head  Lodges  in  Scotland  : they  are  absolutely 
i unique.”  There  was  a “ convention  ” of  Lodges 
i called  in  January,  1600,  at  St.  Andrew's,  appa- 
I rently  by  order  of  the  warden-general, — the 
i Lodges  of  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrew’s,  Dundee, 
and  Perth,” — doubtless  attended.  Are  not 
these  additional  proofs  of  a consensus  ? “ The 
j Lodge  of  Atcheson-Haven,  held  successively  at 
Musselburgh,  Prestonpans,  Morrison’s  Haven, 
j Atcheson’s  Havon,  and  Pinkie,  and  in  con- 
I junction  with  ‘ the  Incorporation,’  regulated  the 
j affairs  of  the  masons’  trade  within  those  boun- 
I daries  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In 
I its  charter,  granted  in  1814  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
! of  Scotland,  it  was  certified  that  the  Lodge  had 
j been  in  existence  from  the  year  1555.”  It  had 
a version  of  the  “ old  charges  ” of  the  year 
; 1616,  probably  a copy  of  a much  older  one  being 
i replaced  in  that  year. 

Another  useful  memorandum  from  the  Lodge 
! of  Edinburgh  is  that  on  December  27,  1636, 
i the  term  frie  mesones  is  used,  and  this  entry 
1 Lyons  declares  “to  be  the  earliest  instance  yet 
discovered  of  the  term  being,  in  Scotland, 

: applied  to  designate  members  of  the  mason 
I craft,  and  considers  that  it  is  used  as  an  ab- 
1 breviation  of  the  term  freemen  masons.  Both 
Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Hughan  agree  in  this  con- 
clusion, though  the  former  thinks  the  earliest 
I use  may  be  virtually  traced  back  to  1581,  as  in 
Melrose  version  of  the  ‘ Old  Charges,’  one  that 
j does  not  annul  the  conclusion  which  was 
'promulgated  in  1862,  that  in  England  it  was 
i derived  from  freestone  mason.  In  the  Lodge  at 
i Kelso,  the  prefix  free  is  not  used  until  1741, 

I when  the  Lodge  was  called  “The  Society  of 
I Free  and  Accepted  Masons.” 

The  term  “ Lodge”  is  considered  to  be  found 
1 first  used  in  1491  (“  the  masownys  of  the 
| loge  ” [of  the  kirk  work,  as  I read  it]  June  27, 

1 1483,  is  given  p.  122,  which  must  be  an  earlier 
record,  if  a clerical  error  has  not  occurred), 
the  mention  of  its  use  later  need  not  be 
I noticed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
England  it  occurs  about  a century  earlier,  as 
seen  in  the  Fabrick  Rolls  of  York  Minster,  and 
that  at  both  periods  “it  was  understood  to 
i mean  the  covered  shed  in  which  the  (free) 
i masons  assembled  to  fashion  the  stones,  to 
I which  only  the  regular  craft  had  access,  cowans 
' being  especially  excluded.”  “Booths  to  work 
in  ” are  mentioned  1600. 

Only  one  instance  acknowledging  the  law- 
fulness of  a female  occupying  the  position  of 
I da/me  in  place  of  a “master  mason,”  was 
I traced  by  Lyon,  but  Mr.  Gould  finds  an  entry 
I of  April  17,  1683,  in  the  Lodge  of  Edinburgh. 
iand  writes  : “ It  is  not  a little  curious  to  note 
i how  anxious  the  members  were  to  guard 
against  the  potential  rivalry  of  masonic  ‘dames,’ 
thus  proving  that  widows  of  Freemasons  were 
not  permitted  to  join  the  Lodge,  although,  to  a 
'certain  extent,  they  were  made  free  of  the 
i trade.”  This  point  of  “admission”  was  ad- 
i verted  to  in  the  previous  review. 

“ Tho  degree  of  Master-Mason  is,  for  the  first 
'time,  alluded  to  in  the  Kilwinning  records  of 
1736  (June  24),  when  a by-law  was  passed  that 
i such  as  are  found  to  be  qualified  as  apprentices 
and  fellow-crafts  ‘ shall  be  raised  to  the  disrnity 
of  a master,  gratis.’  The  laws  of  the  Lodge  of 
•.Aberdeen,  1670,  distinctly  show  that  the  title 
or  grade  of  master-mason  was  then  unac- 
companied by  any  secret  mode  of  reception, — 
'it  specified  in  those  days  a duly  - passed 
(apprentice,  who  was  competent  to  undertake 
iwork  on  his  own  account,  and  a gentleman 
i (or  geomatic)  mason,  upon  whom  the  title  was 
■(bestowed  in  an  honorary  or  complimentary 
isense.”  Only  two  classes  are  noted  in  the 
(rules  of  1670,  viz.,  master-masons  and  ap- 
prentices, the  former  being  sometimes  described 
las  fellow-crafts,  i.e.,  those  who  had  served  their 
'lawful  time  as  apprentices.  A “warden”  was 
first  appointed  1759,  in  the  Lodge  of  Haughfort, 
mow  extinct.  From  1702  this  Lodge  “ had 
ireally  a greater  claim  to  be  deemed  a ‘ specula- 
tive ’ than  an  ‘ operative  ’ Lodge.  In  1424  each 
trade,  by  the  ‘ Laws  of  the  Burghs,’  with  the 
•officers  of  the  town,  was  empowered  to  choose  a 
dekyn  or  maisterman,’  to  assay  and  govern 


the  works  of  that  craft;  but  in  1426  their 
powers  were  restricted  to  examining  every 
fifteen  days  that  the  workmen  are  cunning, 
and  their  work  sufficient.”  In  1427  the 
privilege  of  electing  deacons  was  withdrawn, 
that  they  might  no  longer  “ hold  meetings  which 
are  often  conspiracies,”  and  the  government  of 
all  crafts  was  entrusted  to  wardens,  who  were  to 
be  appointed  by  the  council  of  the  Burgh,  or 
the  Baron  in  landward  districts,  with  other 
powers. 

The  Melrose  Lodge, — the  independent  Lodge, 
— -whose  records  date  in  almost  unbroken  succes- 
sion from  the  year  1674  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  its  earliest  minute  appoints  seven 
years  as  the  term  of  apprenticeship ; 81.  Scots 
to  be  paid  for  meat  and  drink,  and  40s.  Scots 
“for  the  use  of  the  box  by  and  allow  ym 
sufficient  gloves  : when  made  frie  mason,  he 
must  pay  4Z.  Scots,  to  ‘be  stowet  at  the 
pleasour  of  the  Lodge’  ; apprentices  and  fellow- 
crafts  to  be  received  only  on  St.  John’s  day,” — 
records  of  a custom  long  past. 

In  commenting  upon  the  history  of  the 
masons  of  Aberdeen,  our  author  is  greatly 
assisted  by  the  publication  called  “ Extracts 
from  the  Burgh  Records,”  comprehending  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Baillie 
and  Guild  Courts  from  1398,  being  most 
valuable  accumulations  of  historical  importance. 
These  were  published  by  the  Spalding  Club,  and 
by  inference  it  maybe  presumed  that  other  towns 
in  both  countries  might  supply  similar  useful 
and  important  information.  In  this  instance  I 
do  not  go  with  the  author  that  this  “ lodge  of 
the  kirk  work”  is  necessarily  the  Masons’ 
Lodge  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  actual  records  of 
the  Masons’  Lodge  only  date  from  1670.  An 
edition  of  its  rules,  dated  1670,  was  printed 
either  in  1680  or  1682,  but  no  copy  has  yet  been 
traced ; the  representatives  of  former  members 
are  urgently  requested  to  examine  all  books  and 
old  bundles  of  paper  in  their  possession  in  the 
hope  of  recovering  one  of  these  copies.  These 
“ Burgh  Records  ” state  that  “ on  Feb.  1,  1484, 
it  was  ordered  that  ‘ craftsmen  ’ bear  their 
‘tokens’  on  their  breasts  on  Candlemas  Day  ; 
and  on  Jan.  23,  1496,  that  every  craft  have  its 
standard.  The  latter  was  carried  when  any 
procession  took  place.  On  May  22, 1531,  it  was 
“ ordained  that  the  craftsmen  in  their  best  array 
keep  and  ' decoir’  the  procession,  every  craft 
with  their  own  banner  with  the  arms  of  the 
craft  thereon ; last  of  all,  nearest  the  Sacra- 
ment, passes  all  hammermen, — that  is  to  say, 
smythis,  wrichtis,  masonis,  cuparis,  sclateris, 
goldsmythis,  and  armouraris.”  The  “ History 
of  the  Blue  Blanket,  or  Craftsmen’s  Banner,” 
— written  on  very  doubtful  authority, — was 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1832  ; probably  our 
author  may  have  something  more  to  tell  us 
on  this  matter.  On  St.  John’s  day,  1745,  in  the 
Melrose  Lodge,  it  was  proposed  “ that  all  the 
members  do  attend  the  Grand  Master  to  walk  in 
procession  from  their  meeting  to  their  general 
place  of  rendezvous,  with  clean  aprons  and 
gloves.  . . . The  members  continue  to  keep  the 
festival  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  as  did  their 
ancient  forefathers,  and  proceed  in  procession 
by  torchlight  through  Melrose  to  the  ruins  of 
the  abbey,  which  they  illuminate  with  coloured 
fire,  and  afterwards  dine  together.”  Mr.  Gould 
regrets  that  this  Lodge  should  have  a “continued 
objection  to  accepting  a place  and  number  on 
the  roll  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.” 
As  an  expression  of  opinion  of  an  outsider,  it 
may  be  asked,  Why  should  it  agree  to  be 
swamped  in  the  number  of  modern  lodges 
under  the  Grand  Lodge  system  ? 

In  the  laws  and  statutes  of  1670  of  the  Lodge 
of  Aberdeen,  “ Each  apprentice  was  required  to 
pay  four  rix  dollars  at  his  admission  and  to  pre- 
sent every  member  of  the  Lodge  with  a linen 
apron  and  a pair  of  gloves,  though  if  his  means 
were  insufficient  to  ‘ clothe  the  Lodge,’  a money 
payment  was  substituted  for  one  in  kind,  and 
two  additional  dollars  with  a dinner  and  some 
wine  sufficed  for  his  contribution,  exclusive  of 
one  mark  piece  for  his  mason  mark  and  another 
to  the  convener  of  the  Lodg9.  A dinner  and  a 
pint  of  wine  also  commemorated  his  attainment 
of  the  fellowship.”  “ All  apprentices  and  fellow 
crafts  were  required  to  pay  twelve  shillings  Scots 
to  the  master  mason.”  A pretty  penalty  this 
for  an  apprentice  operative,  the  Lodge  in  1670, 
containing  more  than  fifty  members!  If  the 
difference  of  money  has  been  observed  by  Mr. 
Gould,  we  could  have  wished  for  some  explana- 
tion of  the  employment  of  “ rix  dollars,”  which 
are  not  exactly  Scottish  money,  yet  the  national 
i money  is  named  later.  Has  this  any  connexion 


with  any  influence  from  foreign  masons  working, 
in  Scotland  ? 

The  Schaw  statutes  of  1599  provide  for  an 
annual  test  of  apprentices  and  craftsmen  with 
regard  to  their  skill  as  masons.  Regular  essay 
masters  were  appointed  at  Kilwinning  and  Edin- 
burgh, whose  duty  it  was  to  be  present  at  the 
performance  of  the  task,  “and  see  that  the 
candidate  actually  did  the  work  as  settled  on 
by  the  house.”  At  the  Aberdeen  Lodge  the 
setting  and  execution  of,  the  “essays”  or 
“masterpieces”  as  necessary  to  obtain  full 
membership  are  frequently  referred  to,  “the 
only  marvel  being  that  the  custom  was  con-, 
tinued  for  so  many  years  after  the  Lodge  joined 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotland.  Essays  or  master- 
pieces were  common  to  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
trades,  though  in  general,— here  differing  from, 
the  later  Freemasons, — demapding  a knowledge 
of  operative  rather  than  of  speculative  science.” 
In  the  Independent  Lodge  of  Melrose  “ the  rule 
which  required  an  examination  as  to  the  skill  of 
the  craftsman  was  not  tq  be  infringed  with 
impunity,  for  in  1707  three  persons  who  had, 
absented  themselves  from  the  required 
scrutiny  were  there  and  then  ‘ denuded  from 
aine  benifite  ’ until  due  submission  was  made.” 
These  “ Essay  masters  ” appear  to  have  been 
called  “intendents”  or  “intendars.”  In  1714 
the  Edinburgh  Lodge  “prohibited  its  journey- 
men from  acting  as  deacons,  wardens,  or  inten- 
dents.— This  office  is  a very  ancient  one.” 
The  Lodge  of  Dunblane  in  1720  records  that  a 
member,  “after  examination,  was  duely  passb 
from  the  square  to  the  compass,  and  fx-om  an 
entered  apprentice  to  a fellow  of  craft  of  this 
Lodge.”  In  1729  two  appx-entices  having  “a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  mason, 
word,”  were  passed.  The  Decreet  Arbitral- 
of  Edinburgh  alludes  only  to  the  “ mason  word.” 
The  duties  of  the  intender  were  defined  in  1725 
to  consist  of  “ the  pex-fecting  of  apprentices  so 
that  they  might  be  fitt  for  their  future  tryalls.” 
They  occxxr  in  the  books  of  the  Lodge  of  Edin-. 
bxirgh  so  late  as  1714;  and,  in  the  Lodge  of 
Peebles,  they  were  “ selected  at  times  for  such  a 
purpose,  extending  over  a century  and  a half,  a 
similar  office  being  known  at  Aberdeen  so  early 
as  1670.”  But  this  reads  moi-e  like  Speculative 
or  Grand  Lodge  masonry  of  later  date,  as  inti- 
mated in  a later  page  of  the  work  under  review. 

“ Boycotting”  or  a similar  practice  appears 
in  vogue.  “ The  Lodgo  used  every  xpeans  in  its 
power  to  prevent  ‘ unfremen ’ from  engaging  in 
work  on  their  own  account;  as  in  1599,  when 
one  ‘ set  the  Lodge  at  defiance  by  woi'king  as  a 
master,  and  even  those  who  had  served  their 
apprenticeships  were  prohibited  from  obtaining 
work,  until  they  had  secured  the  consent  of  the 
Lodge  by  taking  up  their  freedom,  and  of  the 
municipal  authorities  by  the  purchase  of  their 
tickets  as  burgesses.’  ” Mr.  Gould  records 
several  instances  of  the  “ exhibition  of  spleen 
and  imposition  of  fines  ” on  the  outsidei’s  and 
others  which  may  have  been  canned  out  by 
other  Lodges  equally  jealous  of  the  privileges. 

“ No  master  or  fellow  craft  to  receive  ‘ any 
cowanis  ’ to  work  in  his  society  or  company,  or 
to  send  any  of  his  servants  to  work  with  them, 
under  a penalty  of  twenty  pounds  for  each 
offence.”  This  word  occurs  in  1598,  and  again 
in  1599  (p.  390).  The  Lodge  of  Kilwinning  in 
1705  defines  a ‘cowan’  as  “a  mason  without 
the  word.”  Can  any  of  the  readers  of  this  review 
assist  in  discovering  the  meaning  of  this  old 
word  ? The  note  given  in  explanation  is  not 
satisfactory.  Amongst  my  own  notes  I find 
that  “ the  term  ‘ cowan  ’ is  given  in  the  Carse 
of  Clackmannanshire,  to  distinguish  from  the 
regular  masons  the  men  who  are  employed  in 
building  any  stone  walls  for  inclosing  fields.” 
If  this  term  be  peculiar  to  that  locality,  possibly 
its  explanation  may  there  be  obtained.  The 
obvious  meaning  of  its  introduction  into  the 
Lodge  rules  is,  that  the  regular  or  educated 
mason  should  not  work  with  the  uneducated. 
In  1622  one  was  “accused  of  feeing  a cowan  ” ; 

“ to  work  in  a Lodge  was  the  privilege  of  free- 
masons,  cowans,  or  disobedient  members  being 
excluded”  ; and  as  late  as  1697  an  agreement 
of  the  Haddington  Lodge  declares  that  one  of 
the  members  “ shall  not  woi’k  with  nor  in  com- 
pany nor  fellowship  of  any  cowan  at  any  maner 
of  building  nor  masson  work.”  Were  such  per- 
sons being  introduced  to  assist  in  works  for 
cheapness,  or  from  some  difficulty  in  obtaining 
efficient  trade  assistance  ? Happening  to  turn 
to  Chapter  II.  we  find  that  in  the  Melrose  MS. 
(19),  the  term  “Losses”  appeal’s  to  take  the 
place  of  “cowans”;  this  MS.  is  the  oldest, 
virtually,  of  the  four  Scottish  versions ; it  is 
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clearly  a transcript  of  one  of  A.D.  1581  or 
earlier. 

When  referring,  some  years  since,  to  the 
Halliwell  poem  as  written  by  a priest,  the 
difficulty  occurred  as  to  how  he  could  have 
been  a Freemason,  or  connected  with  a Masons’ 
Company.  This  is  probably  now  explained  by 
Mr.  Gould’s  researches,  who  assumes  that  as  it 
is  probable  none  of  the  early  masons  were 
qualified  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the  Lodge,  a 
cleric  would  be  employed ; and  in  the  records 
of  the  Lodges  above  named,  the  clerk  “ notar 
publick  ” in  1G36  was  a mason  or  “ ane  brother 
of  craft  ” ; other  notices  occur,  1706  and  1700, 
which  are  too  late  in  our  inquiry. 

So  much  has  been  believed  by  the  ontside 
public  of  the  value  of  the  Masonic  system  as  an 
assistance  to  members  while  travelling,  that  we 
were  scarcely  prepared  to  read  the  paragraph, 

“ Thoso  intolerable  nuisances, — Masonic  tramps, 
—vexed  the  souls  of  the  Kilwinning  brethren 
in  days  of  yore,  as  they  do  the  society  in  these 
more  favoured  times.  In  1717,  ’ a very  late 
period,  by  the  way,  “ the  members  passed  a 
resolution  that,  as  the  Lodge  have  been  imposed 
upon,  no  charity  be  given  to  travelling  brethren 
without  an  order  from  the  master,”  and  ‘‘no 
better  regulation  has  been  since  made  to  lessen 
the  evil.” 

In  1652  objection  was  taken  to  a Presbyterian 
clergyman  because  he  was  a Freemason.  The 
Presbytery  of  Kelso  replied,  “ that  to  their 
judgment  there  is  neither  sinne  nor  scandale  in 
that  word,  because  in  the  purest  tymes  of  this 
kirke,  maisons  haveing  that  word  have  been 
ministers  ; that  maisons  and  men  haveing  that 
word  have  been  and  arc  daylie  in  our  sessions, 
and  many  professors  haveing  that  word  are 
daylie  admitted  to  the  ordinances.”  The 
“giving  ‘the  mason  word,’  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  secrets  of  the  mason  word,’  ‘ on 
receiving  the  mason  word,’  ‘ shall  pay  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mason  word  twelve  pounds  Scots 
at  their  entry  thereto,’  ‘ there  was  something 
in  the  assembly  spoken  anent  the  mason  word,’ 

‘ such  conduct  brought  all  law  and  order  and 
the  mason  word  to  contempt,’  ‘ they  then 
whisper  the  mason  word,”  are  among  the  refer- 
ences to  its  use  in  the  pages  under  review,  while 
Lyon  speaks  of  the  mason  word  as  “ constituting 
the  only  secret  that  is  ever  alluded  to  in  the 
minutes  of  Mary’s  Chapel,  Kilwinning,  Atche- 
son’s  Haven,  Dunblane,  or  any  others  that  he 
has  examined,  of  earlier  date  than  1736. 
This  chapter  has  taken  more  consideration  than 
was  at  first  thought  necessary,  but  the  in- 
formation brought  before  us  deserves  great 
attention  from  its  novelty,  and  from  the  oppor- 
tunity it  gives  to  form  a comparison  with  the 
English  Lodges,  never  before  attainable. 

Chapter  IX— “ Masons’  Marks.”  This  chapter 
commences  with  stating  that  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  the  editor  of  this  journal,  in  1841, 
submitted  a communication  on  tbe  subject  of 
these  peculiar  marks  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, and  another  in  1843,  and  further  men- 
tions the  other  writers  who  have  more  or  less 
observed  them.  Into  this  subject,  interesting 
as  it  may  be,  we  need  not  here  enter,  for  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  dilated  upon,  we  can  but 
refer  to  our  opinion  expressed  in  1863,  and 
also  quote  the  words  of  our  author Pro- 
bably nothing  would  have  more  astonished  the 
workmen  of  past  ages  than  the  interpretation 
which  has  been  placed  on  their  ancient  signa- 
tures. For  any  practical  purpose,  collections 
of  marks  are  alone  valuable  in  determining 
^whether  the  same  workmen  were  employed,  to 
any  great  extent,  upon  buildings  in  the  same 
countries.” — “ They  could  not  have  referred  to 
any  esoteric  doctrines.”  Mr.  Gould  brings  to- 
crether  a very  interesting  series  of  English 
statutes  and  other  laws  relating  to  the  custom  or 
requirement  of  affixing  a mark  to  goods  and 
manufactures,  and  gives  a plate  of  “Masons 
.marks  ” for  the  benefit  of  the  unlearned  in  such 
.matters.  _ 

Chapter  X.— “The  Quatuor  Coronati,— the 
-four  crowned  or  four  holy  martyrs,”— contains 
fcho  history,  legendary,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
four  patron  saints  of  the  Mediaeval  building 
trades.”  The  first  mention  of  these  martyrs  is 
traced  to  St.  Jerome,  who  wrote  about  A.D.  400. 
“ Four  officers  of  the  Roman  Imperial  Conrt 
and  five  sculptors  were  martyred  for  their  faith 
in  Christianitv,  in  the  reign  and  apparently  by 
the  direct  order  of  Diocletian,  and  were  interred 
in  the  same  spot  on  the  Via  Labicama,  a little 
outside  Rome,  where  a church  subsists  at  the 
present  day.  The  names  of  the  five  having,  in 
jpn.ccss  of  time,  become  forgotten,  it  was 


ordered  that  the  entire  nine  should  bear  the 
appellation  of  the  four  crowned  or  holy  martyrs. 
The  names  of  the  five  were  subsequently  re- 
covered, but  the  whole  nine  still  retained  the 
original  title.  Hence  has  arisen  a certain 
amount  of  confusion,  while  it  happens  strangely 
enough  that  the  four  officers  have  become  the 
patron  saints  of  the  building  trades  instead  of 
the  five  sculptors,— and  the  trade  or  profession 
of  the  five  has  survived  under  the  name  of  the 
four  ” ! “ The  four  crowned  ones  wore  Severus, 

Severianos,  Carpophorus,  and  Victorinus  ; while 
those  of  the  other  five  martyrs  were  Claudius, 
Castorius,  Nicostratus,  Symphorianus,  and  Sim- 
plicius ; these  were  the  sculptors.  Their  history 
is  given  by  extracts  from  various  Breviaries; 
unfortunately  the  “ Acta  Sanctorum,”  though 
in  1868  it  had  reached  forty-seven  volumes  folio, 
stops  short  at  the  end  of  October,  and  therefore 
omits  the  names.  “The  building  trades  chose 
the  sculptors  as  being  the  nearest  approach  to 
men  of  their  own  calling.  All  references  to  the 
ars  quadratoria,  their  being  masons,  &c.,  are 
clearly  the  invention  of  those  trades  whoso 
patrons  they  had  become.”  It  is  curious  that 
a church  in  England  was  named  after  the  Four 
Martyrs,  as  at  Canterbury.  Bede  mentions,  in 
619,  “that  the  church  was  in  the  place  where 
the  fire  raged  most”;  and  it  is  noticed  that 
Heideloff  says  that  many  altars  erected  by 
Mediaeval  masons  were  dedicated  to  the  Four. 

“ Where  are  they  ? ” asks  Mr.  Gould.  The  four 
also  appear  in  the  early  German  ordinances. 
The  earliest  Masonic  document  yet  discovered,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  the  Four,  is  English, 
not  German  ; they  appear  in  the  Halliwell  poem, 
considered  by  him  to  be  “ not  later  than  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.” 

Chapter  XI. — “Apocryphal  Manuscripts,”  con- 
taining six  documents,  viz.,  the  Leland  Locke, 
which  cannot  be  traced  before  1753  ; the  Stein- 
metz  Catechism ; the  Malcolm  Canmore  Charter ; 
Kraus’s  MS.,  or  Prince  Edwin’s  Constitution  of 
926 ; the  Charter  of  Cologne ; and  the  Lar- 
menius  Charter,  or  the  Charter  of  Transmis- 
sion. Mr.  Gould  has  done  great  service  in 
clearing  away  these  “ ancient  landmarks. 

In  concluding  this  long  series  of  extracts 
from  this  interesting,  valuable,  and  unique 
collection  of  notes  and  records  on  a subject 
about  which  so  few  facts  have  hitherto  been 
obtained  and  published,  Mr.  Gould  suggests 
plenty  of  work  for  the  future  historians  of 
Masonrv.  “ There  are  the  Fabric  Rolls  of  several 
cathedrals  still  in  MSS.;  possibly,  also,  many 
MSS.  relating  to  abbeys  lie  hidden  in  the  recesses 
of  our  great  public  libraries.  Could  some  one 
be  found  who  possessed  courage  and  patience 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  go  through,  oven 
with  the  help  of  the  indexes,  the  printed 
chronicles  and  documents  relating  to  our 
Medico val  England,  I will  not  speak  of  the 
materials  still  existing  in  MSS.,  which,  I think, 
amount  to  between  2,000  and  3,000  volumes, 
according  to  Sir  Thomas  Hardy’s  catalogue,  he 
would,  doubtless,  clear  up  much  which  is  obscure 
in  the  history  of  Gothic  architecture.” 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


NOTTINGHAM  MUNICIPAL  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

The  competition  for  the  proposed  new  Muni- 
cipal Offices  at  Nottingham  is  one  of  the  few 
which  have  been  carried  out  on  the  principle  of 
having  a sketch  competition  first,  and  selecting 
a few  from  that  to  compete  with  finished  draw- 
ings. The  Corporation,  or  their  professional 
advisers,  carried  out  the  idea  of  a sketch  com- 
petition rigidly  in  the  first  instance,  as  they 
refused  to  allow  any  elevations  to  be  submitted  ; 
the  drawings  to  consist  only  of  plans  and  a 
sketch  showing  the  general  idea  of  the  build- 
ing. We  did  not  see  the  first  competition  draw- 
ings, and,  therefore,  cannot  say  how  far  the 
competing  architects  availed  themselves  of  the 
real  advantages  of  the  arrangement,  by  avoid- 
ing unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and  labour 
on  the  drawings.  The  objection  made  to  the 
preliminary  competition  system  by  its  opponents 
is  that  just  the  same  trouble  is  occasioned  in 
preparing  the  preliminary  drawings  as  in  the 
ordinary  cases  of  single  competitions.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  com- 
petitors, who  probably  think  that  the  judges 
will  be  more  influenced  by  the  pretty  drawing 
than  bv  the  idea  of  a design,  and  each  one  is 
afraid  of  being  out  of  the  running  if  his  drawings 
look  rougher  than  the  others.  But  there  are 
signs  of  a reaction  in  this  respect,  and  a desire 


on  the  part  of  public  bodies  to  be  exceedingly 
practical  in  their  ideas  about  building;  and 
when  this  is  found  to  be  the  case,  archi- 
tects who  go  in  for  sketch  competitions 
will  no  doubt  find  the  wisdom  of  accepting 
the  position  and  trusting  to  the  real  merit 
of  their  ideas,  instead  of  to  the  mechanical 
work  of  their  draughtsmen,  to  win  the 
prize.  We  are,  at  all  events,  glad  that  the 
Nottingham  Corporation  have  set  an  example 
of  carrying  out  competitions  on  this  principle, 
although  we  may  observe  that  it  would  have 
been  still  better  if  the  principle,  as  we  have 
always  upheld  it,  had  been  more  strictly  carried 
out,  viz.  : that  of  a very  small  selection  from 
the  first  set  of  competitors,  and  payment  to  all 
selected,  for  their  second  and  finished  set  of 
drawings.  That  is  the  only  way  of  being  really 
fair  to  the  architectural  profession  in  the  matter. 
The  promoters  of  the  competition  may  reply,  as 
they  perhaps  would  in  this  case,  “ we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  seven  or  eight  people  for  drawings 
which  may  be  of  no  use.”  Then  do  not  select  so 
many.  We  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  in  these  cases  there  are  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  designs  in  the  first  competition 
which  it  is  really  worth  while  to  see  in  a more 
complete  form ; sometimes  it  is  apparent  at 
once  which  is  the  design  that  must  inevitably 
be  selected.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  pro- 
moters have  bound  themselves,  either  explicitly 
or  by  implication,  to  select  a certain  number ; 
in  the  present  case  they  promised  to  select  ‘ not 
more  than  eight  designs  ” from  the  first  com-  * 
petition,  and  by  naming  this  limit  they  led  to 
an  expectation  that  something  like  that  number 
would  be  selected,  and  they  have,  in  fact,  chosen 
seven.  They  would  have  done  better  to  have 
left  themselves  entirely  unfettered  by  any  such 
understanding,  chosen  only  those  few  of  which 
they  could  say  that  one  or  other  of  them  was 
really  likely  to  be  carried  out,  and  paid  them 
all  for  their  work  in  the  second  competition.  If 
they  had  selected  four  in  the  present  competi- 
tion, and  paid  them  all,  they  would  have 
been  in  much  the  same  position  as  now, 
for  the  un-premiated  designs  in  the  com- 
petition are  certainly,  on  the  whole,  quite 
inferior  to  the  premiated  ones,  and  must  have 
been  seen  to  be  so  from  the  first,  and,  there- 
fore, it  could  never  have  been  intended  to  carry 
them  out.  Three  or  four  architects,  therefore, 
have  been  encouraged  to  waste  their  time  for 
nothing,  as  a mere  matter  of  form.  We  take  the 
opportunity  of  calling  attention  to  this  as  a 
lesson  in  future  cases.  Our  advice  to  Compe- 
tition Committees, — advice  in  the  best  interests 
of  architects  and  of  employers  alike, — is,  Select 
only  those  designs  from  the  sketch  competition 
one  or  other  of  which  you  would  seriously  con- 1) 
template  carrying  out,  and  remunerate  all  those 
competitors  for  making  finished  drawings  and 
enabling  you  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  their 
schemes  in  detail.  Then  no  one  can  complain, 
and  no  one’s  time  is  wasted  in  making  expen- 
sive and  elaborate  drawings  on  speculation. 
That  is  the  only  business-like  way  of  doing  it, 
and  that  is  what  we  hope  to  see  all  architectural 
competitions  come  to. 

In  the  present  competition  the  instructions  i 
were  for  a building  to  contain  the  usual  depart- 
ments required  in  the  municipal  offices  for  a 
large  town,  including  counoil-chambor  and 
mayor’s  apartments  and  committee-rooms,  a 
sessions  court  and  police  court  with  their  neces-  - 
sary  surroundings  in  the  way  of  magistrates’,  , 
solicitors’,  and  witnesses’  rooms,  accommoda- 
tion for  the  town  clerk’s  department,  borough  i 
engineer  and  surveyor,  medical  department,  , 
police  department,  and  offices  for  business  con- 
nected with  gas,  water,  and  rates ; the  three  > 
latter  to  be,  as  usual,  easily  accessible  by  the  ; 
public.  To  these  and  various  mi-nor  require-  ■ 
ments  was  to  be  added  accommodation  for  the  ■ 
School  Board.  The  site  is  a piece  of  land  about  : 
500  ft.  in  length  by  200  ft.  in  width,  the  long  ! 
side  extending  along  Sherwood-street  and  partly  ; 
facing  University  College,  so  that  this  evidently 
becomes  the  principal  front.  A plan  of  the  : 
site,  on  tbe  scale  required  for  the  drawings  = 
(sixteen  feet  to  an  inch),  was  furnished  to  the  : 
competitors,  without,  wo  may  observe,  any  . 
indication  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  which  : 
can  be  approximately  derived  only  from  the  i 
statement  in  the  body  of  the  “ Instructions, 
describing  the  site  as  bounded  on  the  north  1 
by  Shakspeare-street,  on  the  south  by  Burton- 
street,  and  on  the  west  by  Sherwood-street. 
Perhaps  this  omission  may  be  a partial  > 
excuse  for  one  competitor  (“  Speedwell”)  who  < 
has  carefully  contrived  drawing-offices  for  the  ■ 
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borough  surveyor  with  a long  range  of  windows 
facing  south,  so  as,  to  have  the  sun  on  the 
drawing-boards  during  the  whole  of  the  working 
hours  in  summer.  At  all  events,  we  may 
suggest  to  official  draughtsmen  at  Nottingham 
and  elsewhere  that  aspect  is  of  some  impor- 
tance in  a building  site,  and  that  the  north  and 
south  point  is  one  of  the  first  things  which. an 
architect  with  his  wits  about  him  looks  for 
when  be  unfolds  the  site  plan  for  a compe- 
tition. The  ground  falls  about  21  ft.  from 
south  to  north,  and  is  nearly  level  the  other 
way,  a disposition  of  site  not  unfavourable  for 
the  grouping  of  departments  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  entrances.  The  Corporation  made 
little  express  stipulation  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  plans,  only  suggesting  that  the  police 
department  would  be  best  at  the  Shakspeare- 
street  end,  the  principal  municipal  offices  at 
the  Burton-3treet  end,  and  the  gas,  water,  and 
finance  offices  facing  Sherwood  - street ; and 
most  of  the  competitors  have  adopted  this 
disposition  in  the  main.  No  special  stylo 
of  architecture  was  suggested,  and  stress  would 
be  laid  on  good  light,  efficient  ventilation,  sim- 
jplicity  of  commuication  between  the  various 
| departments,  and  substantial  construction.  No 
limit  of  cost  was  fixed,  but  an  approximate 
estimate  was  requested.  Premiums  of  300 1., 
200 1.,  and  100Z.  were  to  be  given  to  the  designs 
judged  to  be  respectively  first,  second,  and 
third  in  merit.  The  result  so  far  is  that  the 
| Corporation  are  so  divided  as  to  the  merits  of 
l the  two  sets  marked  “ Wisdom,  Strength,  and 
! Beauty,”  and  “ Queen  Bess”  that  they  wish  to 
[throw  the  first  two  premiums  into  a lump  sum 
i and  divide  it  equally  between  these  two  com- 
Ipetititors,  and  had  written  to  the  authors  of  the 
'drawings  to  get  their  acquiescence  to  this 
(arrangement,  but  with  what  result  we  are  not 
informed  at  the  time  of  writing  this.  The 
question  which  should  be  actually  executed  will 
be  for  after-consideration.  This  is  not  a very 
eatisfactory  way  of  adjudicating.  The  third 
[premium  is  awarded  to  the  design  marked 
“ Sepia.”* 

There  are,  broadly  speaking,  three  kinds  of 
.plans  that  one  generally  meets  with  in  a collec- 
ition  of  designs  for  a large  and  complicated  build- 
ling.  There  is  the  scientific  plan,  which  is  grouped 
[around  certain  main  points,  so  that  the  internal 
i plan  in  itself  should  form  a kind  of  guide  to  the 
I steps  of  the  explorer ; there  is  the  rabbit-warren 
(type  of  plan,  in  which  rooms  and  passages  are 
I dovetailed  into  one  another  with  a conscientious 
(desire  to  utilise  space,  and  which  sometimes 
(does  not  prove  so  perplexing  in  actual  use  as  it 
| appears  on  paper;  and  there  is  the  “ simple  ” 
i plan,  which  consists  in  drawing  corridors  at 
! right  angles  across  the  building,  dividing  the 

1 spaces  on  each  side  into  so  many  squares  and 
parallelograms,  and  labelling  them  with  the 
l names  of  the  rooms  required.  This  last  has  the 
; one  merit  of  being  very  easy  for  the  architect, 
i which  is  not,  unfortunately,  the  object  of  those 
i who  invite  competition  plans.  Among  the  seven 
j setB  exhibited  at  Nottingham  there  are  speci- 
( mens  of  all  these  styles.  The  scientific  plan 
is  illustrated,  on  the  whole,  very  well,  in  the 
1 design  signed  “ Wisdom,  Strength,  and  Beauty.” 
As  far  as  plan  goes,  there  is  no  question  that  this 

I design  is  the  best;  it  has  some  faults  of  detail, 
but  in  its  general  arrangement  it  is  the  best  and 
I most  conveniently  grouped  of  all,  and  one  in 
i which  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  rooms  one 
d wants,  and  in  which  also  the  internal  com- 
i munication  between  departments  is  sufficiently 
: provided  for  without  mixing  them  up  together. 
I The  object  to  be  arrived  at  is  to  isolate  the 
d principal  departments  sufficiently  without  ren- 
1 dering  communication  between  them  difficult  or 
I tedious  when  it  becomes  necessary.  The  author 
4 shows  three  main  entrances  and  staircase  halls ; 
: the  centre  one  gives  direct  access  to  the 
! gas,  rates,  and  water  offices  opposite,  the 
; portions  of  these  offices  to  which  the  public  are 
i admitted  being  drawn  together  in  the  centre  ; a 
( smaller  hall  near  the  south  end  forms  the  centre 
of  the  municipal  portion  of  the  building,  and  a 
i nearly  corresponding  one  at  the  north  end 
' forms  the  centre  and  main  access  to  the  Courts 
: department.  Corridor  communication  runs 
: from  one  hall  or  gallery  to  the  others,  so 
j that  traffic  is  not  blocked  anywhere,  only 
; regulated  and  divided.  The  courts  and 

■ * Since  tliia  was  written  we  learn  that  the  names  of  the 

j successful  competitors  are  as  follow  : “Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty,”  Messrs.  Verity  & Hunt,  London  ; “Queen 
i Bess,”  Mr.  F.  H.  Oldham,  Manchester;  and  “Sepia,” 
Mr.  George  Corson,  Leeds.  The  first  two  are,  we  learn 
i lrom  the  Town  Cleric,  bracketed  for  the  first  place,  and  the 
( latter  receives  the  third  premium. 


their  accessories  are  conveniently  planned,  on 
the  whole;  the  privacy  of  the  magistrates 
in  their  rooms  and  their  method  of  access  to 
the  courts  is  very  well  cared  for;  the  magis- 
trates’ clerks’  rooms  are  a little  too  far  from 
the  magistrates,  and  the  witnesses’  rooms  are 
too  far  away  and  too  public  in  the  access  to 
the  court  from  them.  This  mistake  occurs 
in  nearly  all  the  plans.  Witnesses,  for  the 
time  being,  are  often  very  tender  and  sensitive 
plants,  and  when  once  got  into  their  waiting- 
rooms,  they  should  have  direct  access  to  the 
court  without  going  through  a public  corridor, 
or  having  occasion  to  leave  their  rooms 
again.  The  municipal  chambers  are  ari'anged 
both  conveniently  and  with  a certain  regard 
to  dignity  and  effect  ; we  should  have 
preferred  to  see  the  Mayor’s  private  room 
better  placed,  in  an  angle  position,  if  pos- 
sible, and  better  lighted.  The  council-room 
is  in  theatre  form,  which  is  the  best  for  practical 
purposes  and  also  for  effect.  The  Town  Clerk’s 
offices  run  through  three  stories,  which  is  not 
the  most  desirable  arrangement,  but  which 
could,  perhaps,  hardly  have  been  avoided ; the 
Town  Clerk  himself  is  on  the  Mayor’s  floor.  The 
Borough  Surveyor,  who  wants  plenty  of  light, 
would,  perhaps,  hardly  appreciate  having  his 
windows  recessed  under  an  archway  with  a 
column  in  front  of  them.  In  other  respects 
the  official  part  of  the  building  seems 
satisfactorily  arranged.  The  author  has 
decided,  and  we  think  rightly,  to  regard  the 
School  Board  as  a somewhat  different  depart- 
ment from  the  rest  in  its  nature,  which  may  be 
entirely  isolated  in  a block  of  its  own  in  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  plan,  and  with  its  own 
staircase  from  the  street.  In  the  upper  plans 
there  seems  rather  a large  space  expended  in 
caretakers’  residences,  and  on  all  the  floors,  espe- 
cially in  the  basement,  there  are  a good  many 
water-closets  placed  among  internal  walls,  and 
with  no  apparent  external  ventilation.  We  say 
with  Othello,,  “That’s  not  so  good  now”;  but 
this  defect  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  plans,  if  not 
all,  in  the  collection.  The  style  of  the  design  is 
based  ou  Francis  I.  Renaissance.  The  line  of  the 
plan  gives  an  effective  outline  at  the  angles  of  the 
main  front ; the  front  is  treated  with  a centre 
and  wings,  with  high  pyramidal  roofs,  and  a 
lantern  of  some  elegance  on  the  centre  roof : 
plain  walls  below  (the  basement  story  battered), 
pilasters  in  the  story  under  the  cornice, 
and  an  attic  ornamented  in  the  orthodox 
manner  with  balustrades,  balls,  vases,  and 
dormers ; the  windows  mullioned  and  transomed 
in  early  French  Renaissance  style.  The  per- 
spective is  a beautifully-drawn  and  tinted  view 
of  the  building,  which  is  correct  in  its  details 
according  to  the  adopted  style,  and  not  un- 
pleasing ; but  it  wants  dignity,  and  the  total 
impression  it  gives  architecturally  is  that  of 
being  suitable  and  in  good  taste,  but  hardly 
more.  « The  author  estimates  the  cost  at 
128,416^  • , 

“ Queen  Bess,”  on  the  other  hand,  has,  no 
doubt,  been  put  in  the  place  it  holds  mainly  on 
account  of  its  design  and  drawing.  The  plan  is 
a good  deal  of  the  rabbit-warren  type,  and, 
indeed,  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, longitudinally  and  vertically,  make  the 
plans  and  sections  not  a little  puzzling  to  follow 
out,  and  some  part,  at  least,  of  this  puzzle 
element  would  be  experienced  in  traffic  in  the 
actual  building ; and  the  exterior  does  not 
indicate  this  at  all.  The  School  Board  offices 
are  here  at  the  north  end,  squeezed  into  one 
story  between  the  police  below  and  the  courts 
above ; they  have  their  separate  entrance. 
A sufficient  number  of  entrances  and  entrance- 
halls  and  staircases  are  provided,  in  fact,  almost 
an  overplus,  but  some  difficulty  would  be  expe- 
rienced, before  adequate  acquaintance  with  the 
building,  in  finding  their  relation  to  one  another; 
nothing  is  central  and  direct,  all  the  com- 
munications seem  to  be  side-ways  and  end- 
ways ; it  would  be  one  of  those  buildings 
in  which  “ way  out”  would  have  to  be  promi- 
nently written  up  at  various  corners  ; a necessity 
which,  in  a public  building,  always  shows  bad 
planning.  The  council-chamber  and  its  acces- 
sory rooms  seem  planned  with  no  regard  what- 
ever to  effect,  and  little  to  convenience.  The 
magistrates’  rooms  are  well  grouped  and  concen- 
trated in  relation  to  the  courts ; they  are  kept 
on  the  north  side  and  the  public  corridor  on  the 
south  side  of  the  two  courts,  and  a little  corridor 
running  across  between  the  two  courts  is 
adroitly  labelled  “ Magistrates’  Corridor,”  though 
it  gives  no  access  to  the  courts,  and  leads  the 
magistrates  to  the  public  corridor,  where 


they  would  never  wish  to  go.  The 
witnesses’  room  is  very  distant,  and  they 
have  to  march  the  wh,ole  length  of  the 
public  corridor  to  reach  the  courts.  These 
little  practical  jokes  are  always  to  be  found  in 
the  rabbit-warren  style  of  plan,  and  many  of 
the  groups  of  rooms  show  no  indication  which 
is  the  principal  point,  or  which  are  private 
rooms  and  which  are  public.  Water-closets 
with  no  obvious  external  window  are  frequent 
here  also.  The  architectural  design  is  in  general, 
force  and  picturesqueness  as  superior  to  the 
first-named  set,  as  that  is  superior  in  plan.  The 
windows  are  very  picturesquely  treated,  in  large 
groups  of  projecting  “ bows,”  in  a style  we 
have  been  used  to  Bee  in  architectural  drawings 
of  late ; the  tower,  at  the  south-west  angle, 
which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  principal  stair- 
case (only  that  the  plan  leaves  us  in  doubt 
which  is  the  principal  staircase),  is  most  pic- 
turesquely treated  in  its  upper  stage,  with  a 
series  of  open  arches  in  the  thick  walls,  and 
bells  hung  visibly  in  them  ; the  whole  crowned 
by  a light  but  not  very  pretty  octagonal  timber 
lantern  rising  from  the  tower  roof.  What  is 
unfortunate  is  that,  with  this  decided  feeling 
for  picturesque  grouping,  the  author  is  content 
to  copy  some  of  the  poorest  and  weakest 
features  of  Elizabethan  detail  because  they  are 
Elizabethan  and  are  the  fashion.  The  lower 
part  of  the  tower,  with  its  paltry -looking  angle 
quoins  and  the  unmeaning  reminiscences  of 
pilasters  running  up  the  walls  and  ending  in 
nothing,  is  as  poor  in  detail  as  the  upper  part 
is  picturesque ; the  interior  of  the  council-room, 
a fine  room  in  some  respects  (a  perspective 
view  of  it  is  shown)  is  decked  with  that  wretched 
and  meaningless  strap  ornament  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Btyle,  and  is  one  of  the 
poorest  forms  of  ornament  ever  invented.  Parts 
of  the  design,  which  is  beautifully  drawn  in 
pen-and-ink,  show  that  the  author  is  able  to 
realise  forcible  and  original  effects  in  architec- 
ture, yet  he  has  been  content  in  other  parts  to 
copy  slavishly  some  of  the  poorest  details  of  a 
mongrel  style,  for  no  better  reason  than  fashion 
and  precedent.  That  is  “ the  way  we  live  now,” 
architecturally ; and  a poor  way  it  is.  The 
author’s  estimate  is  118.500Z.  He  has  sent  a 
complete  set  of  plans  and  sections  showing  the 
processes  of  warming  and  ventilation  to  be 
adopted,  into  which  we  cannot  go  in  detail;  it 
is  ou  the  principle  of  hot-water  circulation, 
which  also  induces  the  currents  for  ventilation, 
and  a good  deal  of  thought  seems  to  have  been 
bestowed  upon  it. 

“Sepia”  (third  premium),  has  a plan  much 
better  than  the  last,  and  not  much  inferior 
in  some  ways  to  the  first,  which  it  a little 
resembles  in  general  principle,  and  in  the 
planning  of  the  principal  departments.  The 
council-room  and  suite  of  rooms  in  relation 
with  it  are  well  and  effectively  arranged  around 
a small  hall  of  their  own.  There  are  defects  of 
detail,  which  look  rather  clumsy, — passages 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  one  private 
and  one  public,  and  so  on, — and  some  of  the 
corridors  would  be  deficient  in  light.  Internal 
communication  is  well  kept  up,  but  not  so 
obvious  or  so  clear  in  its  lines  as  in  “Wisdom, 
Strength,  and  Beauty,”  and  the  School  Board 
staircase  is  injudiciously  placed,  so  as  to  be 
difficult  to  find  and  without  sufficiently  separate 
access.  Still,  for  plan  alone,  this  should  stand 
second  ; but  the  architectural  design  is  not  of 
much  interest.  It  is  Renaissance,  “freely 
treated,”  which  means  with  a good  deal  of  florid 
carving  and  some  rather  eccentric  detail,  having 
the  merit  of  originality,  but  not  very  refined  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  elaboration  of  the  detail, 
the  general  impression  of  the  perspective  view 
is  somewhat  heavy  and  uninteresting.  The 
elevations  present  a symmetry  at  variance  with 
fact;  for  instance,  the  School  Board-room, — a 
large  square  room  (a  bad  shape  for  a room  of 
that  size), — occupies  the  principal  range  of 
windows  in  one  of  the  side  pavilions ; but  the 
exactly  similar  range  in  the  coiTesponding 
pavilion  only  lights  some  small  clerks’  offices, 
and  other  parts  of  the  design  are  similarly 
illogical.  The  estimated  cost  is  157,883Z.  9s.  9d., 
a somewhat  absurd  exactitude  of  pence  in  an 
estimate  probably  only  got  by  cubing. 

“ Strive  to  Thrive  ” (we  take  the  unpre- 
miated  designs  in  order  of  hanging)  has  some 
very  good  points  in  parts  of  his  plan,  and  is  the 
only  competitor  who  has  contrived,  in  planning 
his  law-courts,  to  group  magistrates,  witnesses, 
and  the  public,  outside  the  courts,  so  as  to  bring 
each  close  to  their  own  proper  entrance  and  lead 
them  naturally  to  it ; the  courts  are  placed  at 
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right  angles,  so  as  to  bring  the  public  entrance 
of  each  on  to  the  public  hall  which  forms  the 
common  vestibule  to  the  two.  The  municipal 
portion  is  not  so  well  planned.  The  gas,  rates, 
and  water  offices  are  very  well  and  very  effec- 
tively placed  in  regard  to  public  access,  but  the 
author  seems  to  have  been  so  bent  on  making 
grand  rooms  of  these  that  he  has  cut  himself 
short  of  room  in  the  smaller  offices.  The  in- 
ternal communication  is  generally  well  arranged 
and  sufficiently  simple.  The  design  is  Renais- 
sance, decorated  with  pilasters,  and  with  round- 
arched  windows  ; it  is  cold  in  effect,  and  the 
octagon  cupola  on  the  north-west  angle  is  an 
absolutely  unnecessary  addition,  put  there  to 
“ look  pretty,”  and  having  no  relation  to  any- 
thing in  the  plan.  The  perspective  interiors  of 
some  of  the  rooms  show  them  as  sumptuous  and 
effectively  designed.  The  estimated  cost  is 
131,9001. 

“ Speedwell  ” is  well  planned  in  the  council- 
room  portion,  but  in  some  other  parts  not  at  all 
so.  The  curious  position  of  the  surveyor’s 
drawing-offices,  with  the  south  light,  we  have 
before  mentioned.  The  author  says  in  his 
report: — “Ventilation  has  been  duly  con- 
sidered and  ventilation  - shafts  provided,”  a 
sentence  which  we  quote  as  an  amusing  type  of 
the  vague  assurances  frequently  to  be  met 
with  in  competition  “ reports.”  If  the  placing 
of  ventilation-shafts  were  all  that  was  necessary 
to  ensure  ventilation  we  might  soon  be  a happy 
and  ventilated  people.  Would  it  surprise 
“Speedwell”  to  hear  that  air  will  not  go  up 
ventilation-shafts  unless  it  is  impelled  to  do  so 
by  force  of  circumstances,  either  natural  or 
artificial ; indeed,  that  it  has  been  known 
immorally  to  come  down  ventilation  - shafts 
when  it  ought  to  go  up  ? The  design  shows  a 
rather  low,  symmetrical,  quiet-looking  building, 
with  Gothic  details,  more  decidedly  Gothic  than 
we  usually  meet  with  now  in  competition 
designs,  but  exceedingly  tame  and  feeble  in 
treatment.  It  is  due  to  the  author  to  say  that 
his  estimate  of  cost,  121,225?.,  seems  more  like 
reality,  in  relation  to  the  scale  of  the  design, 
than  most  of  the  others. 

“Fiat”  is  a somewhat  bold  and  effective 
design,  but,  for  the  most  part,  very  faulty  in 
plan.  He  has  a rather  over-large  council- 
chamber  in  the  south-west  angle,  coming  up  to 
the  main  front ; the  mayor’s  retiring-room  is  a 
small  octagon,  branching  out  from  the  angle, 
and  balanced  by  a similar  octagon-room  for  one 
of  the  magistrates  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building,  the  two  serving  as  excuses  for  octa- 
gonal towers  at  each  end  of  the  principal  front, 
which  form  picturesque  incidents  in  the  archi- 
tectural design.  So  far,  well ; but  the  law- 
courts  department  is  planned  just  any  how  ; 
the  gas,  water,  and  rates  are  far  apart ; the 
School  Board  department  is  central,  and 
appears  to  have  no  entrance  separate  from  the 
main  central  staircase.  The  design  is  of  Early 
English  Gothic  type ; the  elevations  look 
decidedly  pretty  and  picturesque  ; the  perspec- 
tive view  not  quite  so  well,  as  it  looks  too  much 
cut  up  and  irregular  in  its  roof  lines  and  group- 
ing, without  a larger  predominating  feature  to 
keep  it  in  order.  There  are  some  fine  detail 
drawings  of  parts  of  the  design  (the  drawings 
altogether  are  a fine  set),  but  the  feeling  for 
Gothic  detail  displayed  in  them  is  not  very 
good.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  design  is 
115,968?. 

“ Esperance”  is,  as  far  as  plan  is  concerned, 
a nearly  pure  example  of  the  “ simple  ” plan 
before  alluded  to.  It  looks  beautifully  straight 
and  square  and  symmetrical  on  paper  ; so  many 
parallel  spaces  neatly  labelled  ; but  the  result  is 
that  we  find  magistrates  on  one  floor  and 
magistrates’  clerks  on  another,  and  the  School 
Board  rooms  are  ranged  along  parts  of  two 
public  corridors  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
with  a room  of  the  same  size  as  the  others, 
marked  “ coals,”  intervening ; apparently  so 
marked  because  the  author  did  not  know  what 
else  to  call  it.  The  design  is  pure  Italian,  such 
as  might  be  sent  in  for  the  “ Tite  Prize,”  and 
is  treated  with  knowledge  of  the  style  and 
with  some  dignity ; but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  notion  of  this  Bort  of  architecture,  for 
this  climate,  is  out  of  date.  We  say  this  not  as 
attacking  the  notion  of  the  Italian  style  by 
any  means,  for,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  most  of  the  best  modern  architecture, 
and  still  has,  perhaps,  more  possibilities  for 
development,  as  a modern  style,  than  any  other  ; 
but  it  must  have  new  life  in  its  detail ; we  cannot 
any  longer  be  content  with  the  orthodox  balus- 
trades and  window  architraves  and  their 


pediment  headings  : there  is  a dignity  about 
the  style  still,  and  it  escapes  vulgarity,  whenever 
even  moderately  well  treated ; but  it  is  lifeless. 
If  we  are  to  do  anything  with  it,  it  must  be  not 
merely  revived,  but  re-vivified.  Such  a style  of 
building,  too,  would  be  quite  unsuited  to  the 
genius  loc  i of  Nottingham,  with  its  long,  irregular, 
picturesque,  Mediaeval  - looking  market  - place. 
The  author’s  estimate  is  120,000?.,  which  is  far 
too  low;  for  “your  Italian,”  with  heavy  ashlar 
work  and  massive  columns,  is  a most  expensive 
style. 

As  we  have  hinted,  we  regard  nearly  all  the 
estimates  as  below  the  mark,  “ Esperance  ” the 
most  so,  but  nearly  all  more  or  less.  That  is 
the  impression  the  designs  convey,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  competitors  state  that  they  have- 
cubed  at  8d.  a foot,  which  is  certainly  low  for  a 
first-class  building.  As  to  the  choice,  the  Cor- 
poration, whether  on  their  own  responsibility  or 
by  advice,  have  certainly  premiated  the  two 
best  plans  and  the  most  effective  architectural 
drawings  that  have  been  sent  in,  and,  on  the 
whole,  we  can  find  no  fault  with  their  decision 
except  that  we  should  have  been  disposed  to 
give  the  first  premium  to  “ Wisdom,  Strength, 
and  Beauty  ” outright,  in  consideration  of 
the  admirable  qualities  of  his  plan,  though 
without  being  stirred  to  great  enthusiasm 
by  his  architectural  desigu.  There  will, 
no  doubt,  be  a feeling  on  the  part  of  many 
that  Nottingham  would  like  to  have  an  archi- 
tectural design  so  picturesque  in  general  effect 
as  that  signed  “ Queen  Bess,”  and  we  should 
have  a certain  sympathy  with  those.  We  may, 
however,  enter  a caution  to  the  effect  that  a 
design  of  that  type  does  not  always  look  so 
well  in  execution  as  it  does  in  a brilliant  pen- 
drawing ; and  that  revived  Elizabethan  and 
Jacobean  details  will  not  always  be  so  much 
admired  as  it  is  the  fashion  to  admire  them 
just  now. 


BUILDERS’  MACHINERY  AT  THE 
ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
SHOW,  YORK. 

Owing  to  the  excessive  and  ever-increasing 
competition  in  the  building  and  kindred  trades, 
the  adaptation  of  machinery  to  common  uses 
becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  promote  the 
commercial  prosperity  and  progress  of  these 
crafts  and,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  the 
builder  or  manufacturer  who  judiciously,  by 
mechanical  means,  lessens  in  the  smallest 
degree  the  cost  of  production,  improves  the 
quality,  or  increases  the  range  of  the  work  per- 
formed, does  not  usually  wait  long  for  his 
reward.  Although  machinery,  as  an  aid  to 
building  construction,  is  of  comparatively 
modern  introduction  ; its  progress  has  been 
great,  and  it  has  without  doubt  done  much  to 
prevent  the  cost  of  modern  house-building 
rising  to  ruinous  proportions,  and  a very  few 
builders  can  afford  to  be  without  it  in  a greater 
or  less  degree.  This  fact  appears  to  be  recog- 
nised in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  although 
the  show  held  last  week  in  York  does  not  ex- 
hibit any  startling  novelties,  it  contains  a 
number  of  machines  and  labour-saving  appli- 
ances of  material  interest  to  builders.  The 
number  of  exhibits,  however,  has  of  late  years 
been  greatly  restricted,  from  the  almost  pro- 
hibitory tariff  now  charged  for  space  for  this 
class  of  machinery  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

The  largest  exhibit  of  machinery  especially 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  builders  and 
contractors  was  that  of  Hempsted  & Co.,  of 
Grantham,  at  whose  stand  we  noticed  a com- 
bined circular  and  band-sawing  machine,  fitted 
with  boring- table ; and  although  we  are,  as  a 
rule,  not  in  favour  of  combination  machines, 
this  exhibited  some  improvements  over  others 
of  the  same  class.  It  was  capable  of  cutting 
tenons  at  one  operation ; this  was  done  by  means 
of  saws  instead  of  cutters  as  usually  employed. 
The  wood  to  be  tenoned  was  cramped  vertically 
in  a travelling-slide  working  on  a long  fence, 
and  passed  through  the  circular  saws  mounted 
on  the  saw-spindle  ; these  cut  the  sides  of  the 
tenon  ; the  wood  is  then  traversed  further,  and 
the  shoulders  are  cut. by  means  of  two  other 
circular  saws  mounted  on  vertical  spindles. 
These  spindles  are  made  adjustable  transversely 
to  suit  varying  thicknesses  of  tenons.  The  use 
of  saws  for  cutting  tenons,  in  lieu  of  cutters, 
has  an  advantage  of  low  first  cost ; and  we  be- 
lieve some  users  prefer  a sawn  tenon  to  a planed 
one  on  the  score  that  it  holds  the  glue  better 
when  put  together;  this  advantage,  however, 
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we  should  say  is  problematical.  A combination 
machine,  adapted  for  estate  purposes,  was  also 
on  show  here : it  was  arranged  for  sawing, 
tenoning,  grooving,  rebating,  slot-mortising,  &c.  j 
but  it  did  not  possess  any  special  feature  of 
novelty.  Several  well-arranged  combined  ver- 
tical engines  and  boilers  suitable  for  small 
establishments  were  also  exhibited  here. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bourton,  Dorset,  exhi- 
bited several  machines  suitable  for  contractors, 
&c.,  including  a circular  saw-bench,  fitted  with 
self-acting  feed-gear,  the  speed  of  which  can  be 
varied  at  pleasure  or  instantly  stopped.  This 
bench  is  well  designed,  but  for  this  heavy 
work  we  should  have  preferred  to  see  the  main 
framing  cast  in  one  piece,  instead  of  being  put 
together  in  segments,  as  no  matter  how  well 
this  maybe  done,  it  is  always  more  or  lossliable 
to  disarrangement.  We  also  noticed  a small- 
portable  engine,  fitted  with  a diagonal  boiler 
and  mounted  on  two  high  wheels ; this  has  been 
specially  designed  for  use  in  hilly  countries  aud 
for  travelling  over  rough  roads,  and  is  so- 
arranged  that,  although  the  whole  of  the  engine 
and  boiler  are  above  the  axle,  the  whole  balances 
evenly  and  with  little  weight  on  the  horse's 
back.  For  working,  the  shafts  are  let  down  on 
the  ground,  and  the  engine  and  boiler  then 
assumes  a slanting  position,  but  the  tubes  are 
so  arranged  that  they  are  always  covered  with, 
water.  Various  other  vertical  engines  and 
boilers  completed  Mr.  Hindley’ s exhibit. 

The  Reading  Ironworks  Co.  showed  a number 
of  their  wrought-iron  “ Universal  ” split  pulleys. 
These  are  well  adapted  for  driving  joiner’s 
machinery,  as  they  combine  in  a considerable 
degree  lightness  with  rigidity,  points  of  con- 
siderable importance  where  a large  number  of 
pulleys  are  mounted  on  one  shaft,  as  in  saw-mills. 
We  liked  the  general  design  of  most  of  tiny 
engines  exhibited  here,  but  cannot  say  the 
same  of  the  band-sawing  machine,  which  was 
rather  a crude  specimen.  A S-h.p.  vertical 
engine  was  combined  with  a patent  “ Nozzle  ” 
boiler,  for  which  is  claimed  a rapid  and  econo- 
mical production  of  steam. 

Messrs.  John  G.  Rollins  & Co.,  Limited,  London,, 
had  on  show  several  sets  of  American  cross-cut 
saws  for  one  or  two  men,  made  by  Disston,  of 
Philadelphia.  These  are  an  improvement  on 
many  of  the  cross-cut  saws  in  use  in  this  country, 
as  they  are  rapid  in  action  and  clean  cutting,, 
with  little  drag  on  the  saw.  The  teeth  are 
formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  M-  an(l  the 
bevel  of  the  middle  tooth  regulates  the  extent- 
of  the  cut;  the  more  this  tooth  is  bevelled, 
the  faster  the  saw  cuts,  but  the  more  power  it. 
requires  to  drive  it.  The  squarer  the  bevel  of 
the  tooth  is  made  the  slower  the  saw  cuts,  and 
less  power  is  required  in  proportion  to  work  it. 
The  outer  teeth  of  each  section  are  sharpened 
and  cut  after  the  manner  of  a rip  saw. 

Messrs.  Verity  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  exhibited 
several  mortising  and  band-sawing  machines, 
but  of  no  special  novelty  ; and  Messrs.  Batemaa 
& Co.  (Limited),  of  East  Greenwich,  a saw- 
bench  and  band-saw  sharpening  machine,  and 
several  well-designed  emery  grinding-machines. 

Circular  saw  benches  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Ruston,  Proctor,  & Co.,  Robey  & Co.,. 
Hornsby  & Co.,  and  others.  The  saw-bench, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Hornsby  contains  some  im- 
provements in  general  details,  but,  like  all  the 
saw-benches  exhibited  by  the  agricultural  houses, 
it  is  put  together  in  sections,  in  favour  of  which, 
system  little  can  be  said,  and  it  is,  to  say  the 
least,  remarkable  that  it  should  be  persisted  in 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Tayler,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
exhibited  several  of  his  automatic  safety  shields 
for  preventing  accidents  to  workmen  whilst 
operating  circular  saws ; the  guard  consists 
briefly  of  a steel  shield  formed  as  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  suspended  from  a curved  bracket 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  bench.  The  shield 
is  held  concentric  with  the  saw  by  a stud,  and 
balanced  by  a counterpoise.  It  is  made  ad- 
justable both  vertically  and  transversely,  and 
is  held  true  over  the  saw  by  means  of  small 
guide  rollers.  As  the  wood  to  be  sawu  is. 
pressed  against  the  saw  the  Bhield  rises  before 
it,  and  rests  on  the  top  of  it  till  the  cut  is  com- 
pleted, when  the  counterpoise  brings  it  back  to 
its  original  position.  As  the  Employers’  Liability 
Act  is  now  in  force  we  can  recommend  the 
above  apparatus  to  the  attention  of  circular  saw 
users. 

Amongst  miscellaneous  exhibits  the  portable 
railways  and  rolling  stock  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
John  Fowler  & Co.  and  Decanville  Aine  are 
| deserving  of  attention,  and  with  slight  modi- 
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fications  would  be  well  suited  for  brickfields  and 
similar  work.  Some  neat  drainage  fittings  and 
drain  - cleaning  rods  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Murray  & Co.,  of  Banff ; B.  Reid  & Co.,  of 
Aberdeen ; Barford  & Perkins,  of  Peterborough  ; 
and  others. 

A large  number  of  traction,  portable,  and  ver- 
) tical  engines  were  shown.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, to  give  more  than  a passing  notice  to  some  of 
those  in  which  novelties  or  improvements  in  con- 
struction are  to  be  found.  Amongst  the  traction 
engines  Messrs.  Aveling  & Porter  exhibit  one 
fitted  with  springs  or  elastic  wheels,  which  should 
l be  an  advance  over  the  older  forms.  Springs  are 
also  employed  by  Messrs.  Fowler  & Co.  in  their 
engines.  Messrs.  Foster  & Co.,  of  Lincoln, 
exhibit  a portable  engine  fitted  with  Stark’s 
i Patent  Automatic  Expansion  Gear,  which  ap- 
peared to  work  well,  and  should  be  useful  in 
1 driving  machinery  when  the  load  is  very  vari- 
able. A number  of  eompoitnd  engines  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  John  Fowler  & Co.,  Ruston, 
Proctor,  & Co.,  Garrett  & Co.,  Messrs.  Hornsby 
& Sons,  Limited,  and  others.  Messrs.  Garrett, 
who  were,  we  believe,  the  original  introducers 
of  compound  portable  engines,  show  an  engine 
: with  a new  patent  boiler,  in  which  the  fire-box 
is  fitted  at  the  back  end  with  folding  doors  of 
fire  tiles,  especially  adapted  for  straw  burning, 
i the  top  of  the  doors  being  used  as  the  fire- 
i bridge.  To  promote  combustion  a current  of 
■ air  is  introduced  from  the  smoko- box  end  of  the 
; boiler,  and  the  inventors  claim  for  this  system 
I a large  saving  over  the  older  plaus  of  straw - 
E burning  in  use.  If  it  is  desired  to  employ  coal 
as  fuel  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  fire  tile 
D doors  are  opened  and  rest  against  the  Bide  of  the 
u fire-box.  A small  but  useful  improvement  in 
y portable  engines  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  J. 
I'  Coultas,  of  Grantham.  It  consists  in  the  use  of 
an  endless  screw  and  windlass,  by  which  he 
l.‘  raises  the  chimney  into  a vertical  position, 
t’  obviating  the  somewhat  dangerous  practice  of 
::  a man  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  engine. 

A large  number  of  gas  and  hot-air  engines 
r were  exhibited,  and  some  of  these  would  be 
p found  useful  in  small  builders’  and  joiners’ 
i;  establishments.  Messrs.  Dowson  & Holt,  of 
p Leeds,  showed  an  “ Otto  ” gas  engine,  driven 
by  gas  generated  on  the  field.  The  gas  is 
stated  to  be  a mixture  of  carbonic  acid  with 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  It  is  claimed  for  it  by 
the  inventors  that  this  gas  can  be  produced  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  that  made  from  coal,  and 
fi  that  it  is  equally  efficient. 
i A new  and  extremely  simple  gas  engine, 
t(  working  without  a slide-valve,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Cobham  & Co.,  of  Stevenage,  Herts, 
i Amongs  hot-air  engines  we  noticed  a large  array 
I of  the  “ Buckett  Caloric.”  This  engine  appears 
to  work  easily  and  well,  and,  for  small  powers, 

G should  be  useful. 

S Although,  taken  altogether,  there  were  not 
i many  absolute  novelties  amongst  the  machinery 
il  exhibited  at  York,  there  were  many  fine 
I examples  of  engineering  construction,  and 
I much  both  to  interest  and  instruct. 


HALF  A CENTURY  OF  PROFESSIONAL 
JOURNALISM. 

I In  the  most  delightful  of  all  Leigh  Hunt’s 
delightful  essays,  wherein  he  reviews  the  London 
; shops  and  all  their  alluring  contents,  he  does, 
to  our  thinking,  but  scant  justice  to  the  most 
interesting  class  of  all,  to  wit,  the  second-hand 
< bookshops. 

\ No  wayfarer  through  the  metropolis  and  its 
suburbs  can  have  failed  to  notice  these,  and  few 
! there  be  who  do  not  owe  them  some  gratitude 
for  discovered  treasures,  or,  at  least,  for  the 
dissipation  of  some  moments  of  tedium.  Every 
: profession  has  a special  quartier  devoted  to 
its  wants.  Law  books,  medical  books,  school 
books,  the  initiated  know  where  to  find  them 
1 each  and  all.  The  dear  little  dusty  musty  shops 
and  their  tempting  trays  are  familiar  to  every 
I pedestrian,  and  form  pleasant  breaks  in  hisother- 
> wise  monotonous  walks  between  his  business  and 
his  home.  For  ourselves,  we  are  quite  unable  to 
resist  their  mute  appeal.  There  is  a well- 
known  shop  in  the  Brompton-road  which  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  pass,  for  there  do  old 
) works  on  art  and  architecture  abound.  Like 
the  smile  of  the  worldly-wise  miller  in  Tenny- 
son’s poem,  it  “ seems  half  within  and  half 
without,”  for  it  strides  across  the  footway  and 
, reappears  on  the  outer  edge  thereof,  offering  us 
i treasures  on  either  hand,  and  perplexing  our 
i choice  by  this  double  attack  upon  our  one  in. 


curablo  weakness.  We  admit  our  frailty  in  this 
particular,  and  do  not  care  to  amend.  We 
agree  with  Haxlitt  that  the  older  the  books  are 
the  newer  they  are  to  us,  and,  like  him,  we 
think  none  the  worse  of  them  for  having 
delighted  our  great-grandfathers  before  us.  As 
we  enter  the  shop  we  are  at  once  in  dreamland. 
The  old  volumes  in  their  infinite  variety  of 
shape,  size,  and  condition  are  to  us  in  them- 
selves of  engrossing  interest  apart  from  their 
contents.  What  a field  for  speculation  each 
one  presents ! How  often  have  they  been 
knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  roughly 
handled  by  illiterate  churls  ! The  dust  lies  thick 
upon  their  edges,  and  damp  and  mildew  have 
stained  and  spotted  their  “sere  and  yellow 
leaves.”  Their  backs,  once  smart  with  binder’s 
bravery,  peel  off  at  our  touch.  There  is  a 
tragedy  unconsciously  written  in  the  fly-sheets 
of  many  of  them,  eloquent  of  the  hopes  of 
youth  and  the  needs  of  age.  We  can  read  into 
the  names  inscribed  and  reinscribed,  the  book- 
plates, the  armorial  devices, — stories  of  life’s 
vicissitudes. 

This  one  was  given  to  a youth  at  his  entering 
upon  the  serious  business  of  life.  It  is  only 
partly  cut,  and  has  not  been  much  used.  This 
one,  gorgeous  in  morocco  and  gold,  was  a presen- 
tation copy,  “ with  the  author’s  compliments.” 
We  see  the  learned  author  with  carefully  nibbed 
quill  complacently  caligraphing,  and  we  can 
enter  into  the  satisfaction  with  which  he 
appended  to  the  dedication  those  swirls  and 
flourishes, — those  graceful  gambols  of  his  happy 
pen.  Could  we  but  find  -within  the  covers  of 
the  old  volume  the  formal  acknowledgment  of 
its  safe  receipt,  and  all  the  courtly  civilities 
the  occasion  called  forth  ! This  is  a reviewer’s 
copy, — the  little  string  of  mystic  marks  on  the 
cover  is  no  mystery  to  the  initiated.  They 
point  to  tho  weak  places ; a slip  about  an  un- 
important date,  or  the  misreading  of  some 
complicated  historical  occurrence  of  no  conse- 
quence now  to  anybody.  The  censor  knows  all 
about  it,  however,  and  brings  the  whole  of  his 
learned  weight  to  bear  upon  tbe  poor  scribe. 
We  have,  perhaps,  improved  upon  our  prede- 
cessors in  this  as  in  some  other  matters,  and 
modern  criticism  has  gained  in  acumen  what  it 
has  lost  in  acerbity. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  the  prices  pencilled 
and  oft  revised  in  these  old  books.  Poor  and 
shabby  as  they  are,  they  have  still  their  ups  and 
downs ; their  values  fluctuate,  and  there  is  no 
knowing  whose  turn  may  come  next.  These 
few  volumes  of  an  old  magazine  could,  until 
recently,  have  been  bought  “ for  an  old  song.” 
The  trifle  at  which  they  were  assessed  has  been 
obliterated,  and  21.  10s.  is  substituted  in  a bold 
confident  hand ; for  a distinguished  author 
lately  avowed  the  parentage  of  some  articles 
therein,  and  what  was  almost  valueless  became 
valuable  at  once.  From  an  examination  of  these 
modest  little  volumes  we  learn  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  architectural  profession  had  no  exclu- 
sively x-epresentative  journal.  Loudon’s  excellent 
Encyclopedia  treated  of  farm  and  cottage  build- 
ing, and  was  instrumental  in  diffusing  sound  views 
on  architecture  in  some  of  its  humbler  forms. 
But  it  was  not  until  1834,  when  the  first  number 
of  the  Architectural  Magazine  made  its  appear- 
ance, that  tho  profession  was  furnished  with  a 
special  medium  for  its  wants,  and  an  advocate 
of  its  peculiar  interests. 

The  magazine  was  published  monthly,  and 
consisted  of  forty-eight  pages  of  small  octavo, 
well  printed  on  good  paper.  Its  contributors 
were  men  of  practical  knowledge,  and  of  ap- 
proved literary  skill ; and  it  is  superfluous  to 
add  that,  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Loudon,  the 
editorial  department  was  unexceptionable.  It 
was  copiously  illustrated,  and  the  illustrations 
were  for  the  most  part  creditably  drawn  and 
engraved, — in  some  instances  they  were  really 
excellent.  The  matter  was  varied  and  appro- 
priate, comprising  original  communications  on 
the  principles  of  design,  on  the  history  of  art, 
on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  architec- 
tural profession.  It  contained  reviews  of  art 
books  in  all  the  European  languages.  Intelli- 
gence interesting  to  all  engaged  in  building  was 
gathered  from  every  available  source,  and  queries 
on  every  conceivable  subject  found  a place  and 
almost  always  a reply. 

Many  well-known  names,  and  many  still  at 
work  on  the  literature  of  the  profession,  are  ap- 
pended to  the  articles.  Tho  editor’s  hand  is 
continually  seen,  and  a no  less  renowned  writer 
than  Mr.  Ruskin  enlivened  the  pages  with 
peculiar  charm  from  almost  the  commence- 
ment of  the  enterprise  until  the  very  end, 


the  last  number  of  all  containing  an  unusually 
long  and  interesting  contribution  from  his  pen. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  assurances  of  success, 
the  experiment  appears  to  have  failed  for  want 
of  due  encouragement,  and  the  last  issue  was 
in  January,  1839.*  In  1842  the  first  number  of 
the  Builder  appeared,  and,  as  our  readers  know, 
achieved  a success  which  is  steadily  increasing 
“ even  as  the  years  do  grow.” 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  development 
of  professional  journalism  in  our  day, — upon  the 
number  of  periodicals  now  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  building  interest, — their  extended  scope 
and  the  vast  mass  of  information  on  matters 
sanitary,  social,  practical,  artistic,  which  now 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  conductors  of 
such  a journal  as  this.  But  if,  as  Mr.  Bright 
says,  the  best  guidance  for  the  future  is  to  be 
sought  in  a study  of  the  past,  it  may  be  not 
amiss  if  we  glance  again  through  the  pages  of 
the  first  periodical  which  dealt  with  the  art. 
with  which  we  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  is  tho  part- 
which  women  were  then  invited  to  play  in  the 
improvement  of  the  art  of  architecture.  From 
the  opening  address  to  the  close  of  the  work 
references  are  found  to  the  influence  of  female 
taste  on  the  encouragement  of  art.  The  pre- 
face states  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
magazine  is  to  recommend  architecture  as  a 
fit  study  for  ladies;  and  in  another  place  it  is 
boldly  urged  that  the  art  will  “never  flourish” 
until  it  is  made  a “ branch  of  female  educa- 
tion.” Now  that  we  have  lady-doctors  and  the 
Americans  have  lady-lawyers, — and  even  lady 
civil-engineers, — the  lady  architect  may  make 
her  appearance  amongst  us.  She  has  already 
attacked  the  out-works  and  taken  up  with  the 
decorative  side  of  the  art,  and,  if  the  citadel  at 
last  fall,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the 
reflection  that  such  a result  was  not  unforeseen 
fifty  years  ago. 

Another  striking  fact  disclosed  by  the  ma- 
gazine in  question  is  the  similarity  of  the  com- 
plaints against  the  profession  and  its  professors 
to  those  occasionally  heard  at  the  present  day. 
The  profession  had  lost  caste.  The  membera 
of  it  were  neither  so  competent  nor  so  honest 
as  in  the  good  old  days.  One  point  upon  which 
the  writers  of  the  time  were  in  agreement  is 
the  immorality  of  surveyors  who  gave  evidence 
in  the  Law  Courts  on  professional  subjects. 
They  are  said  to  have  become  a laughing-stook 
and  a reproach  : that  if  A and  B swore  a thing- 
was  black,  C and  D,  of  equal  eminence,  could 
easily  be  brought  forward  to  swear  that  it  was 
white, — that  the  judges  split  the  difference  and 
decided  that  it  was  grey,  and  that  justice  was  • 
in  consequence  rarely  or  never  done.  The 
density  of  the  legal  mind  when  dealing  with 
building  affairs,  and  the  astounding  discrep- 
ancies between"  the  views  of  experts  are  as 
common,  and  yet  as  strange  now,  as  they  were 
fifty  years  ago. 

Another  point  which  then  vexed  and  still 
exercises  the  professional  mind  is  the  employ- 
ment and  payment  of  quantity  surveyors.  It 
was  held  that  these  useful  agents  in  all  build- 
ing transactions  of  any  importance  were 
obnoxious  to  employers,  and  that  they  were 
consequently  introduced  into  the  business  by 
stealth.  Complaints  were  rife  that  the  mea- 
suring surveyor  of  the  period  was  little  better 
than  an  empiric,  that  his  decisions  were  arbi- 
tary  and  irrational,  and  were  often  to  the  hard- 
ship and  sometimes  to  the  ruin  of  the  honest 
builder.  It  is  at  least  gratifying  to  be  ablo  to 
write  that  some  other  charges  adduced  against 
the  profession  at  large  would  not  nowadays  be 
seriously  advanced,  or  if  expressed  at  all, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  judgment  by 
default. 

One  characteristic  of  the  first  architectural 
journal  is  tho  little  encomiums  appended  to  some 
of  tho  articles  by  the  conductor  bolding  up  to 
public  admiration  the  talents  of  the  contributor, 
and  in  other  cases  expressing  dissent  from  the 
views  put  forth.  In  all  cases  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  conductor  was  far  ahead  of  the  main 
body  of  his  contributors  in  the  views  he  held  upon 
the  principles  of  the  art.  The  designs  with 
which  the  pages  are  garnished  prove  to  be,  as 
might  have  been  supposed,  the  weak  points  of 
the  whole.  Some  of  them  are,  indeed,  wonderful  ' 
compositions,  and  especially  those  in  the 
“ Gothic  taste.”  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that 
the  suggestions  for  furniture,  — “ Norman” 

* In  a less  slight  sketch,  the  part  played  by  the  Civil 
Engineers’  Journal  would  be  touched  on.  This  was  esta- 
blished in  1837,  and  ceased  its  career  in  1812. 
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pianofortes  and  the  rest, — could  have  been 
seriously  intended.  We  have  certainly  improved 
in  a number  of  things  in  the  last  half-centnry, 
but  in  others  we  are  apparently  just  where  we 
■were.  Problems  which  puzzled  the  architect 
{puzzle  him  still.  Difficulties  which  wore 
thought  to  have  been  set  at  rest  for  ever  have 
still  to  be  encountered.  There  is  something  at 
once  sad  and  humorous  in  the  failure  of  projects 
which  were  ushered  in  with  so  much  pomp  and 
- circumstance,  and  which  have  been  swept  into 
the  limbo  of  failures.  As  we  follow  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  promoters  and  peruse  their  glowing 
anticipations,  we  can  but  see  in  them  the  counter- 
part of  projects  of  our  own  time  not  less  eagerly 
pursued  and  firmly  believed  in.  To  take  an 
•instance  which  has  reference  to  a question  of 
-the  moment.  The  old  Hnngerford  market  cost 
-210,000?.  It  was  built,  amongst  other  things, 
to  secure  cheap  and  wholesome  fish  for  the 
public,  and  to  “ break  down  the  monopoly  in 
that  trade.”  The  market  is  a thing  of  the  past, 
and  not  a vestige  of  it  remains ; but  fish  is 
not  cheap,  and  the  monopoly  has  still  to  be 
“broken  down.”  History  repeats  itself.  Readers 
who  look  back  through  our  own  old  array  of 
■volumes  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  many  now 
■flourishing  projects  are  therein  suggested  and 
initiated,  and  how  many  changes  advocated  have 
bocome  accepted. 


CROYDON.* 

Few  parishes  in  England  can  show  so  long, 
clear,  and  continuous  a history  as  Croydon,  the 
very  name  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  un- 
altered through  a thousand  years.  Long  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  it  appears  in  written 
documents  as  Crogdene,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
“g”  had  the  force  of  our  modern  “ y.”  Its 
etymology  suggests  “ the  crooked  or  winding 
valley,"  and  its  topography  supports  the  deri- 
vation. 

The  fact  that  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
■w-ere  lords  of  the  manor,  that  one  of  the 
-archiepiscopal  residences  was  at  Croydon,  that 
its  pleasant  woods  and  clear  streams  made  it  a 
favourite  resort  from  the  cares  of  State, — all 
conspire  to  bring  its  history  into  prominence, 
and  to  fix  the  stages  in  its  varied  career  with 
exceptional  accuracy. 

Turning  our  eyes  upon  the  past,  we  can 
cleai'ly  trace  the  long  line  of  events  which  have 
made  up  the  record  of  this  interesting  town. 
Within  living  memory,  the  “ Dart,”  the 
“Vivid,”  and  the  fifty  other  stage-coaches 
daily  rattled  through  its  streets,  waking  the 
valley  echoes  with  the  music  of  their  horns, 
and  filling  the  whole  plaoe  with  bustle. 
George  IV.,  passing  through  on  the  way  to  his 
favourite  Brighton,  when  a great  scandal  was 
hanging  over  his  reign,  is  rudely  asked,  “ Why 
don’t  you  bring  your  wife,  George?”  and  is 
seen  on  that  road  no  more.  We  catch  glimpses 
of  George  III.,  “ Farmer  George,”  attended  by 
a single  groom,  spurring  on  to  Lord  Liverpool’s 
«eat  at  Addiscombe.  The  Civil  Wars  have  left 
their  mark.  Dragoons  were  quartered  here  in 
waiting  for  the  Kentish  “ rebels,”  and  cannon 
shot,  which  are  from  time  to  time  unearthed, 
ahowthat  this  wasoneof  the  many  scenes  of  that 
long  unhappy  conflict.  Queen  Elizabeth  loved 
Croydon,  and  was  a frequent  visitor.  In  1569 
she  held  a Great  Council  in  the  Palace,  and 
found  the  streets  “ deep  hollow  ways,  and  very 
dirty,  the  houses  generally  with  wooden  steps 
to  them,  and  darkened  by  large  trees  growing 
before  them,  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
smiths  or  colliers,"  i.e.,  charcoal-burners,  a nu- 
merous race  who  found  here  ample  employment 
in  the  vast  encircling  woods.  The  collier  of 
Croydon  was  a familiar  personage  in  the  poems 
and  plays  of  that  day,  and  was  credited  with  a 
degree  of  acumen  proportioned  to  his  assumed 
relationship  with  another  notorious  personage 
reported  to  be  of  the  same  colour.  These 
royal  visits  put  the  place  in  a flutter,  and 
it  was  with  sore  difficulty  that  the  monstrous 
retinue  of  the  Queen  could  be  suitably  lodged; 
chambers  “with  chymeneys”  for  the  ladies  of 
the  court  being  in  great  request,  and  not  easily 
found.  We  see  the  prominent  figure  of  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, — a name  over  dear  to  Croydon, 
— a prelate  who  took  the  prudent  course  of 
dispensing  his  benefactions  in  his  lifetime 
“as  the  safer  way,”  building  and  endowing 
almshouses,  and  foremost  in  all  charitable 
works.  "A  man  of  milde  and  moderate  dispo- 

• “ A Short  Chronicle  concerning  the  Parish  of  Croydon  ” 
By  J.  Corbet  Anderson.  Reeves  ± Turner,  186,  Strand, 
London.  1882. 


sition,  of  a free  minde,  and  a bountifull  hand 
towards  his  poore  neighbours,  but  especially 
towards  schollers  and  strangers.”  May  his  tribe 
increase  ! He  knew  well  how  to  maintain  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office,  and  would,  upon  occa- 
sion, enter  his  cathedral  city  with  an  escort 
of  1,000  horsemen;  but  for  himself  he  was 
never  so  happy  as  when  visiting  the  poor  whom 
his  hospital  sheltered,  and  with  whom  he  would 
many  a time  find  occasion  to  dine.  Still  further 
down  the  lengthening  perspective  we  see  the 
burly  figure  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  com- 
plained that  Croydon  was  “ low  and  rheumatick, 
where  he  could  never  be  without  siebnesse,” 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  ho  had  put  it  to 
the  proof.  Through  the  connexion  of  the  town 
with  the  long  list  of  English  Primates  we  keep 
touch  with  incidents  in  Mediaeval  history. 
Trials  for  witchcraft,  trials  by  combat,  the 
slaughter  in  1264  of  fugitives  from  the  Battle 
of  Lewes,  and  so  on  np  the  stream  of  time  until 
wo  reach  the  first  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  whose 
name  still  stands  in  Domesday  Book  as  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Croydon.  A Saxon  document 
refers  to  a “ church  and  a mill  ” there.  In  the 
year  960  the  witness  to  a will  is  “ Elfsies,  the 
Priest  of  Croydon,”  and  the  presence  of  the 
Saxon  is  attested  by  the  names  which  are  rife 
in  the  locality.  Waddon  is  no  other  than  Woden 
or  Odin,  and  in  ham,  hurst,  and  similar  termina- 
tions of  the  local  nomenclature  we  have  the 
surest  proof  of  Saxon  occupation.  The  ubi- 
quitous Roman  has  left  the  trace  of  his  dominion 
in  sumptuous  villas, — in  coins  and  pottery, 
and  at  least  one  Roman  road  traversed  the 
town,  and  is  still  known  as  Stane-street, — the 
stone  or  paved  street.  There  are  indeed  anti- 
quaries who  contend  that  Woodcote,  close  by,  is 
the  real  and  only  genuine  Noviomagus,  the  Bite 
of  which  has  long  been  one  of  the  cruces  of  that 
learned  fraternity. 

Bronze  implements  dug  up  in  plenty  carry 
us  back  to  British  times,  and  more  ancient  still, 
we  find  flint  implements  and  other  relics  of  a 
tribe  of  fellow-moitals  whose  personal  history 
is  a blank,  and  whose  existence  is  only  revealed 
to  us  by  these  evidences  of  human  needs  met 
by  patient  human  skill. 

“ Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 
Long  after  their  primaeval  race  was  run.” 
Shadowy  and  remote  as  this  period  may  be,  it  is 
but  modem  in  comparison  with  the  duration  of 
Time  disclosed  by  the  geological  record  of  this 
district.  Ages  of  incalculable  length  stretch 
out  before  us, — when  the  restless  sea,  pulsated 
over  these  hills  and  valleys,  depositing  the 
sediment  which  has  given  us  the  chalk  downs 
and  those  beds  of  clay  and  sand  deep  down  in 
which  lie  buried  the  remnants  of  a teeming 
life,  a time  when  the  climate  was  of  tropical 
heat,  alternating  with  glacial  cold ; when  the 
tnrtle  and  the  crocodile  were  man’s  companions, 
and  palm-trees  waved  where  now  the  ash  and 
the  oak  abound. 

There  is  not  in  this  district  much  of  man’s 
work  above  ground  that  is  really  ancient.  The 
old  church*  which,  from  its  Saxon  foundation  to 
the  work  of  Whitgift,  showed  example  of  every 
phase  of  our  native  styles,  was  burned  down  in 
1867,  and  nothing  of  it  now  remains  but  a few  old 
monuments.  The  palace,  which  was  on  a scale 
of  unusual  splendour,  has  been  degraded  piece- 
meal until  the  chapel  has  become  an  industrial 
school,  and  the  hall  a place  for  bleaching  linen. 
In  underground  cellars,  and  built  casually  into 
modern  walls,  a few  Mediaeval  fragments  may 
still  bo  found,  and  that  is  almost  all  that  can  be 
said.  The  old  inns  for  which  the  town  was 
famous  have  disappeared,  or,  like  Bottom,  have 
been,  alas ! “ translated.”  The  old  river  courses, 
which,  until  our  day,  had  scarcely  varied  since 
the  Saxons  had  their  mill  at  Waddon,  are  diverted 
or  dried  up,  and  Croydon,  with  all  its  undoubted 
antiquity,  is  practically  a modem  town. 

The  author  of  this  chronicle  says,  with  a 
naivetS  bordering  upon  the  humorous,  “During 
that  long  period  which  preceded  the  landing  of 
the  Romans  in  Britain,  the  aspect  of  Croydon  was 
very  different  to  what  it  is  now.”  Very  likely. 

For,  without  going  quite  so  far  back,  it  is 
sufficiently  startling  to  find  that  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago  Croydon  contained  only  700 
or  800  houses,  and  a population  of  4,000  souls, 
while  the  census  of  1881  gives  the  population  at 
79, COO,  and  the  successive  editions  of  the 
Ordnance  maps  show  that  the  town  is  rapidly 
extending  in  every  direction,  hanging  on  to  the 
very  skirts  of  the  metropolis,  which  was  , but 
lately  ten  miles  away. 

For  description  of  the  old  Parish  Church  of  Croydon, 

see  the  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  722. 


Croydon  was  one  of  the  fifteen  towns  included 
in  the  first  provisional  order  issued  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1849.  Previously  to  that 
date  the  sanitary,  or  rather  insanitary,  state  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood  was  simply  shocking. 
The  houses  and  streets  were  subject  to  periodical 
flooding  by  the  rising  of  the  Bourne,  which 
washed  the  very  coffins  out  of  the  graves. 
Stagnant  ditches,  charged  with  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  poisoned  the  air  with  their 
noxious  exhalations.  Filthy  ponds  received  the 
refuse  of  slaughter-houses,  and  thesoakage  from 
cesspools  polluted  tho  wells  and  springs.  One 
half  of  tho  houses  had  no  water  supply  of  any 
sort,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  buy 
beer  at  the  public-houses  for  leave  to  use  the 
pumps  in  their  yards ; the  consequence  of  all 
which  was  that  Croydon  was  proverbially  un- 
healthy, and  had  the  unenviable  distinction  of  the 
highest  death-rate  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 

The  town  is  now  supplied  with  water,  both 
abundant  and  pure,  from  artesian  wells  bored 
deep  down  into  the  water-bearing  strata. 

The  sewage  question  was  grappled  with  in  a 
determined  spirit,  and  gave  much  trouble  at 
first.  The  local  Act  of  1858,  however,  enabled 
the  authorities  to  extend  the  field  of  their 
operations,  and  by  large  irrigation  farms  and 
works  to  separate  the  solid  matter  for  pur- 
poses of  manure,  and  to  turn  the  innoxious 
effluent  water  into  the  Wandle.  The  result 
is  said  to  be  not  a financial  success  ; but 
that  is  not  the  proper  test.  The  death-rate 
has  been  lowered  from  2ST6  to  1613  per 
1,000.  Uncounted  human  lives  have  been  pro- 
longed, and  the  load  of  mental  depression 
has  been  lifted  from  off  perhaps  millions  of 
souls.  Other  works,  such  as  lighting  and  road- 
making, have  gone  hand-in-hand  with  sanitary 
progress.  Churches,  schools,  and  institutions 
of  all  sorts  have  been  built ; both  the  moral  and 
material  wants  of  an  enormous  population  have 
been  cared  for,  and  public  spirit  and  energy, 
aided  by  science,  have  converted  the  Croydon 
of  the  Tudors,  with  its  miry  ways,  into  one  of 
the  driest,  cleanest,  and  healthiest  towns  in 
England.  The  poet  snys  that  “ God  gives  a 
various  gift  to  each,”  to  some  the  patient  care 
which  accumulates  the  materials  which  another 
order  of  mind  as  patiently  assorts  and  arranges. 
The  writer  of  the  book  before  us  has  been 
dilligent  in  collecting  a vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  Croydon ; and  we  thank  him 
for  his  pains,  but, — and  we  hope  he  will  take  it 
as  kindly  meant, — he  lacks — 

“ The  faculty  divine 
To  penetrate,  resolve,  combine,” 

And  another  hand  must  give  it  due  order  and 
coherence  before  Croydon  can  be  said  to  have  a 
satisfactory  chronicle. 


SOME  POINTS  IN  TOWN  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  H.  Percy  Boolnois,  Borough  Engineer 
of  Portsmouth,  has  written  a very  useful  book, 
“ The  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineer’s  Hand- 
book.” * The  author  recites  how  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  concerning  this  subject  give  the  title 
of  surveyor  to  this  important  office,  but  that 
“ although  this  title  may  have  well  suited  the 
office  up  to  the  year  1847,  when  it  was  made  the 
legal  title,  the  prodigious  growth  of  municipal 
work  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  has  made 
it  necessary  that  some  change  should  be  made, 
and  the  title  altered  to  that  of  ‘ engineer,’  or 
some  other  similar  suitable  name  and  that 
“ there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  town  surveyor  of  the  present 
day  to  be  a competent  civil  engineer  of  great 
knowledge  and  varied  experience,”  with  which 
latter  remark  wo  fully  agree. 

But,  just  as  the  Town  Clerk  must  be,  or,  at 
least  almost  always  is,  a qualified  lawyer  and 
not  merely  a clerk,  so  the  name  Town  Surveyor 
should  imply,  equally,  that  the  office  is  that  of  a 
civil  engineer.  It  no  more  follows  that  because 
he  is  called  the  Town  Surveyor  he  is  a surveyor 
merely,  than,  in  the  other  office,  the  Town  Clerk 
is  a clerk  merely.  At  present,  according  to  the 
locality,  the  town  surveyor  is  either  the  Town 
Surveyor  proper,  the  Borough  Engineer,  the 
Borough  Surveyor,  the  City  Surveyor,  or  the 
Surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  all  of  which 
offices  are  essentially  and  identically  the  same 
in  nature  and  requirements,  although  the  larger 
the  town  the  larger  the  experience  of  the  Town 
Surveyor  in  works  of  civil  engineering  ought  to 
be,  if  it  is  not.  Certainly  it  would  require,  a t 
, ; : — : : rn 

* Londou  : E.  F.  N.  Spon,  ; 
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the  first  somewhat  of  courage  in  the  civil 
engineer  of  great  knowledge  and  varied  experi- 
ence to  take  the  office  under  the  name  of  the 
Town  Surveyor,  but  the  name  would  soon 
become  equally  honourable  with  that  of  Town 
Clerk.  If  it  were  thought  that  a surveyor 
merely  might  be  good  enough  for  small  towns, 
but  that  for  large  towns  the  name  should  be 
that  of  engineer  because  of  the  largeness  of  the 
town,  that  would  be  a mistake,  for  a civil 
engineer  is  necessary  for  the  office  in  either 
town;  and,  if  it  were  intended  by  the  name 
“ engineer”  to  signify  that  it  meant  the  surveyor 
of  a large  town,  the  object  would  not  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  not  the  surveyors  of  all  large 
towns  who  assume,  or  have  assigned  to  them, 
the  name  of  “ engineer”  ; in  some  of  the  largest 
towns  the  engineer  remains  in  name  the  borough 
surveyor  ; and  it  needs  but  one  step,  viz.,  that 
his  office  should  be  that  of  Town  Surveyor,  in 
order  to  place  local  custom  in  accordance  with 
the  wording  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament. 

Much  may  be  done  in  the  right  direction  by 
a proper  examination  and  certificate,  in  course 
of  time  ; but  there  are  many  highly-qualified 
civil  engineers  holding  the  virtual  office  of 
town  surveyor, — the  ostensible  office  of  borough 
engineer,  borough  surveyor,  or  city  surveyor, --- 
who  would  not  like  to  submit  to  an  examination 
of  any  newly-constituted  body  or  institute, 
whether  sanitary  or  otherwise  in  its  designa- 
tion. Still,  there  does  want  some  little  inquiry 
into  the  subject ; for,  although  these  highly- 
qualified  civil  engineers  may  very  properly 
stand  upon  their  dignity  in  the  matter  of  exami- 
nation and  certificate,  some  of  them  pay  less 
regard  to  the  proper  sanitary  requirements  of 
the  town  than  to  works  of  civil  engineering 
usually  so  called.  They  cannot  overcome  the 
desire  for  a display  of  magnificence.  It  is  very 
proper,  and  highly  to  be  commended,  that  when 
a town  council  or  a local  board  desire  to  erect 
any  structure  which  demands  great  knowledge 
of  civil  engineering  in  its  design  and  construc- 
tion, they  should  go  no  further  than  to  their 
own  engineer  1 or  all  that  is  needed,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  probably  few  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  do  so;  but  never- 
theless, desire  of  display  in  this  direction  is  not  a 
trait  which  can  be  much  admired  in  the  borough 
engineer,  city  surveyor,  or  surveyor  to  the  local 
board,  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  see  generally 
adopted,  the  generic  term,  " Town  Surveyor.” 

It  is  because  Mr.  Boulnois  has  constituted 
himself, — very  worthily, — an  authority  on  this 
subject,  that  we  make  these  remarks  in  this 
connexion.  With  the  book  as  a whole  we  are 
greatly  pleased ; the  remarks  are  concise  and 
judicious,  and  nothing  which  properly  bears 
upon  the  subject  seems  to  be  omitted. 

On  the  new  question  of  lighting  streets  by 
electricity,  the  author  condenses  a good  deal  of 
information  into  a small  compass,  remarking, 
however,  that  electric  lighting  will  not  be  easily 
adopted  in  old  cities  and  towns,  where,  in 
addition  to  the  main  streets  being  harrow  and 
crooked,  there  are  few  large  open  spaces 
suitable  for  intense  lights,  and  where  there  are 
numerous  Bmall  courts  and  alleys  which  require 
lighting,  and  which  must,  for  a long  time  to 
come,  probably  be  lighted  with  gas.  Each  gas 
lamp-post  should  be  legibly  Numbered,  and  the 
town  surveyor  should  keep  a register  in  his 
office  of  all  public  lamps  in  his  town.  In  order, 
says  the  author,  to  determine  the  distance  apart 
of  public  lamps  in  a street,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  ihtensity  of  light  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
light  and  inversely  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  the  light,  if  unreflected.  For 
instance,  the  illumination  of  any  point  between 
lamps  may  be  arrived  at  by  adding  all  the 
quotients  obtained  by  dividing  the  illuminatihg 
power  in  standard  sperm  candles  of  each  lamp 
by  the  square  of  its  distance  in  yards  from  the 
point ; thus,  a point  midway  between  two  lamps 
of  fifteen  candles  each,  20  yards  apart,  would 
he  reckoned  thus  : — 

15  15 

'T  " 100  + 100  = '30, 

In  this  country  the  rule  has  generally  been 
adopted  that  public  street  lamps  burning 
5 cubic  feet  per  hour  of  15-candle  gas  should 
not  be  placed  at  a greater  distance  than 
GO  yards  apart,  the  average  distance  in  most 
English  towns  being  about  40  yards.  In  light- 
ing by  electricity  the  lamps  may  be  of  the 
"arc”  form,  or  the  "incandescent.”  The 
former  is  produced  by  the  electric  current 
passing  between  carbon  points,  and  requires 


considerable  electrical  pressure ; they  give  a 
light  of  from  1,500  to  4,000  candle  power;  the 
mechanism  of  arc  lamps  has  to  be  of  the  most 
delicate  kind  to  insure  the  proper  distances  of 
the  carbon  points  being  maintained.  The  lamps 
should  be  guarded  by  globes  of  frosted  glass, 
not  only  to  prevent  incandescent  pieces  of 
carbon  from  falling,  but  to  lessen  the  glare  of 
the  light.  "Incandescent  ” lamps  are  of  small 
size,  giving  a light  of  from  8 to  50  candle  power, 
which  is  produced  by  the  heating  of  a filament 
of  carbon  in  a vacuum  owing  to  the  resistance 
caused  to  the  electric  current  by  this  con- 
traction of  the  conductor.  It  has  been  stated, 
without  contradiction,  that  arc  lights  can  be 
produced  of  about  2,000-candle  power  with 
1-h.p.,  at  a cost  of  from  3d.  to  6d.  per  candle 
per  annum  of  4,000  hours,  gas  costing  from 
Is.  9d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  candle,  according  to  the 
price  of  the  gas.  Incandescent  lamps  cost  3s. 
to  4s.  per  candle  per  annum,  as  their  life  is 
short,  and  only  200-candle  power  can  be  got  j 
from  1-h.p.  The  latest  investigations  into  the 
comparative  cost  of  lighting  by  gas  and  elec- 
tricity are  those  made  by  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  which  are 
quoted. 

On  the  subject  of  breaking  up  streets  over 
gas  and  water  mains,  the  author  says  it  is  well 
known  that  a trench  cut  longitudinally  through 
a street  takes  a long  time  to  heal.  Asphalte 
shows  it  the  least  if  there  is  a good  backing  of 
concrete,  bub  all  other  pavements  suffer  con- 
siderably in  the  process,  as  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  maintain  their  strict  contour,  and 
with  macadamised  roadways  the  result  is  simply 
disastrous.  It  is  unfortunately  the  practice 
generally  for  the  men  in  the  employ  of  a gas  or 
water  company,  after  laying  a pipe,  to  try  and 
ram  into:  the  trench  all  the  material  they  have 
removed,  without  allowing  for  the  cubical  con- 
tents taken  up  by  the  pipe,  or  if  they  do  con- 
descend to  cart  anything  away,  it  is  generally 
the  metal,  which  they  think  will  come  in  nicely 
for  the  repairs  of  the  trench  during  their 
liability  for  the  repairs.  What  ought  to  be 
done  is  that  no  filling  of  ordinary  earth  should 
be  allowed  to  come  within  at  least  6 in.  of  the 
top  of  the  trench,  which  should  then  be  filled 
in  with  good  road  metal,  and  as  this  wears  down 
it  should  be  brought  up  with  more  metal.  With 
regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  repairing  existing  house  - drains, 
there  is  uncertainty  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
clauses  of  the  Public  Health  Act  which  bear 
upon  this  point,  and  the  result  is  that  a great 
many  towns  have  inserted  clauses  in  their  im- 
provement Acts  requiring  notice  from  persons 
intending  to  break  up  streets  for  this  purpose, 
and  specifying  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
shall  be  done  ; but  a better  method,  the  author 
states,  is  to  insert  in  any  private  improvement 
Act  a clause  giving  powers  to  the  Urban 
Authority  to  execute  all  drain  work  themselves, 
thus  ensuring  that  any  interference  with  the 
street  shall  be  done  in  a proper  manner  by  men 
accustomed  to  the  work,  and  also  that  the  drain 
itself  shall  be  of  perfect  workmanship. 

With  regard  to  the  putting  in  of  new  house- 
drains  by  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  houses,  and 
connecting  them  with  the  sewers,  which  they 
may  do  under  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875,  subject  to  the  control  of  some 
person  to  be  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority 
to  superintend  the  work,  the  first  thing  is  to 
frame  the  regulations  and  appoint  the  person, 
the  regulations  requiring  notice  to  be  left  at  the 
office  of  the  town  surveyor,  particularly  naming 
the  point  where  it  is  desired  to  make  the  con- 
nexion ; that  the  ground  shall  be  excavated  to 
the  required  depth  with  all  possible  expedition, 
the  work  to  proceed  night  and  day,  and  the 
excavation  to  be  properly  fenced,  lighted,  and 
watched ; the  sides  to  be  properly  supported ; 
all  surplus  earth  to  be  carted  away  as  speedily 
as  possible ; the  road  metalling  to  be  kept 
separate  and  replaced,  and  other  necessary  pro- 
visions which  the  author  sets  forth,  all  of  which 
are  highly  necessary  both  for  public  safety  and 
economy.  But,  says  the  author,  notwithstand- 
ing these  regulations,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ensure  that  the  whole  of  the  new  drain  is  pro- 
perly executed  by  the  person  who  is  carrying 
out  the  work,  for  if  he  wishes  to  deceive  the 
surveyor’s  department  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
do  so  in  works  of  this  description.  It  would  be 
far  better  if  all  drains  of  dwelling-houses  could 
be  constructed  solely  by  the  staff  of  the  Local 
Authority.  All  such  work  could  be  done  better 
and  cheaper,  both  for  the  ratepayers  and  the 
owners  of  property,  if  carried  out  by  the  trained 


staff  of  the  Local  Authority  ; nothing  would  be 
gained  by  scamping  the  work,  and  one  of  the 
worst  stumbling-blocks  in  the  interests  of  sani- 
tation would  be  removed  by  this  simple  and 
effective  measure. 

If  a gas  or  water  main  or  house  service  leaks 
through  defective  work  it  is  quickly  detected 
and  remedied;  not  so  with  a drain,  for  the 
deadly  gases  may  be  oozing  through  defective 
joints  or  the  foul  liquid  may  be  poisoning  the 
soil  under  adjacent  dwelling-houses,  and  many 
victims  may  suffer  before  the  cause  is  ascer- 
tained, and  even  then  laborious  legal  machinery 
has  to  be  put  in  foxoe  before  it  can  be  rectified. 

With  regard  to  new  buildings,  the  author  has 
drawn  up  a number  of  regulations  for  the  de- 
posit of  plans  with  the  local  authority,  but  re- 
marks that  this  is  of  but  little  practical  good 
unless  it  cun  be  insured  that  the  buildings  are 
erected  in  conformity  with  them.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  single  person  in  a large  tows 
to  perform  this  dnty,  but  if  the  sanitary 
authority  really  wish  their  by-laws  to  be  en- 
forced it  can  be  done,. of  course,  by  employing 
a sufficient  number  of  persons.  This  simple 
reference  to  whether  the  sanitary  authority 
really  wish  to  enforce  their  own  by-laws,  opens, 
although,  perhaps,  unintentionally  on  the 
author’s  part,  a question  the  solution  of  which 
would  make  plain  many  things  in  the  manage- 
ment of  towns  which  are  very  mysterious  tb 
people  in  general;  they  cannot  understand  why 
the  rates  should  be  so  high,  and  yet  so  many 
complaints  made,  which  are  made  evidently  notr 
without  reason  ; why  there  should  so  frequently 
be  a rage  of  illness  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  so  many  people  in  the  workhouse,  and  so 
many  begging,  while  many  more  are  but  half 
living  at  "home”;  nor  can  they  understand 
why,  paying  so  high  a rent  as  they  do  for  their 
own  bouses,  they  themselves  havo  so  much 
sickness  in  the  house,  such  dirty  roads,  except 
in  a few  of  the  "best  streets”;  these  things 
they  cannot  understand,  in  a town  where  the 
rates  are  so  high.  And  yet  the  choice  of  town 
councillors  rests  with  them,  and  it  is  these  who 
constitute  the  committees,  with  whom  lies  the 
initiative  of  every  order  under  which  the  rate- 
payers’ money  is  spent, — misspent  upon  some 
things  and  not  spent  at  all  upon  others,  or  so- 
sparingly  as  to  be  insufficient  and  almost  use- 
less. Well,  shortly,  the  chosen  representatives 
of  the  people  do,  and  order  to  be  done,  according 
to  the  light  that  is  in  them;  they  can  do  no 
more. 

Butchers,  bakers,  tailors,  who,  during  an 
industrious  and  honourable  lifo,  havo  saved 
money  and  invested  it  in  small  houses,  called 
" cottage  property”  to  give  it  a pretty  name  t 
builders  and  jerry  builders,  and  men  with  large 
sums  of  money  which  they  do  not  know  how  to- 
invest  safely,  bnt  who  can  find  a profitable  use 
for  it  if  only  they  can  " get  into  the  Council  ” : 
these  are  they  who  deal  out  with  a niggard’s- 
hand,  from  a store  which  is  not  their  own,  whafr 
is  for  the  health  of  the  town  and  the  general 
benefit  and  convenience  of  the  people.  But  so 
long  as  votes  can  be  obtained  on  the  most 
flimsy  pretexts,  and  people  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  gulled  by  candidates  whose  only  recom- 
mendation is  that  they  promise  to  "keep  down 
the  rates,” — a promise,  however,  which  they  do 
not  perform, — so  long  will  heavily-rated  towns 
continue  to  show  a fair  outside  and  be  foal 
within,  dirty,  unhealthy,  and  degrading  to  the- 
inhabitants. 


New  Hotel  and  Shops,  Birmingham. — 

Mr.  C.  Ede,  of  this  town  (whose  Gothic  shops 
were  recently  noticed  in  this  journal ) , has  in  course 
of  erection  several  shops  and  an  hotel,  situated 
in  Hampton-street  and  Summer-lane.  The  build- 
ings will  be  of  an  early  type  of  English  Gothic. 
The  shops  will  be  three  and  the  hotel  four  stories 
in  height,  with  stone  and  terra-cotta  enrich- 
ments varied  with  carving,  ornamental  gables^ 
parapets,  &c.  The  front  of  the  hotel  is  circular  on 
plan,  and  arising  from  the  ground- floor  cornice  is 
contemplated  a large  and  elaborate  bay  win- 
dow with  carving  and  open  arcading,  ter- 
minating with  an  enriched  pinnacle.  The  tym- 
pana of  the  remaining  windows  of  the  first  floor- 
will  be  filled  in  with  Minton’s  tiles  to  various 
designs.  The  front  roof  will  be  tiled  and  the 
back  slated  with  ornamental  tile  cresting.  The 
finishings  of  the  hotel  are  intended  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  style,  and  tinted  glass  in  lead 
lights  will  be  introduced.  Mr.  John  Statham 
Davis  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Evans  the  builder, 
both  of  Birmingham. 
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THE  NEW  SUEZ  CANAL. 


A great  deal  of  time,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
a great  deal  of  bad  blood,  -would  have  been 
saved,  if  those  persons  who  have  spoken  so 
confidently  as  to  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
“ Universal  Company  of  the  Suez  Canal”  to  a 
passage  across  the  Isthmus,  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  the  documents  on  the  subject 
which  were  laid  before  Parliament  in  187C. 
Among  others,  they  would  have  found  the  fol- 
lowing, which  we  translate  from  the  original 
French  : — “ Convention  between  his  Highness 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  President-Director  of  the  Universal 
Company  of  the  Maritime  Canal  of  Suez,  acting 
in  the  name  and  on  account  of  the  said  Com- 
pany, in  virtue  of  the  full  powers  which  are 

delegated  to  him Art.  3.  By  consent  of 

the  two  parties,  ic  is  understood  that  the  Com- 
pany has  no  other  object  than  the  working,  the 
maintenance,  and  the  augmentation  of  the 
Canal.  It  re-enters,  in  consequence,  into  the 
common  right,  and  renounces  every  exception, 
faculty,  or  special  privilege.  Thus,  the  Govern- 
ment will  in  future  exercise  exclusively  the 
service  of  the  post,  and  of  the  telegraph,  for 
the  Company,  as  for  the  public.  The  Company 
will,  however,  keep  the  faculty  of  its  special 
telegraph  for  the  service  of  the  works,  and  of 
the  transit  of  ships  in  the  Maritime  Canal. 
....  Art.  6.  The  advantages  resulting  to  the 
Government  from  the  preceding  articles  are 
valued  by  common  accord  at  20,000,000 
francs.” 

The  payment  of  this  valuable  consideration, 
and  of  a further  sum  of  10,000,000  francs  for 
the  hospitals  and  other  establishments  made 
over  to  the  Government,  was  made  by  the 
detachment  of  the  coupons  from  the  176,602 
shares  belonging  to  the  Khedive,  which  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  purchaser 
(the  Government)  has  been  subjected  by  the 
disqualification  imposed  on  44  per  cent,  of  the 
shares  in  the  Canal,  for  which  it  has  paid 
4,000,000i.,  by  the  detachment  of  the  coupons, 
has  been  a direct  effect  of  the  consideration  which 


the  company  have  received  for  abandoning 
“every  exception,  faculty,  or  special  priority ” 


to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  claimed  that 
it  was  entitled. 


THE  ABATEMENT  OF  NUISANCES. 


SANITARY  AUTHORITIES. 


It  is  always  well  when  the  hand  of  the  law 
is  successfully  invoked  to  compel  public  autho- 
rities to  perform  their  duties,  and  not  the 
least  satisfactory  of  such  occasions  are  those 
where  the  duty  neglected  is  in  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  is  connected  with 
sanitary  matters.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  recent  case  of  Charles  v.  The  Finchley  Local 
Board  (52  Laii’  Journal  Reports,  Chancery 
Division,  554)  is  of  considerable  interest,  but 
it  has  also  much  value  as  pointing  out  what 
is  the  duty  of  local  boards  in  circumstances 
similar  to  those  which  were  proved  in  this  case. 
If  read  together  with  the  previous  but  still 
recent  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the 
case  of  the  Attorney -General  v.  The  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Union  of  Dorking  (Law 
Reports,  20  Chancery  Division,  595),  which  in 
its  turn  confirms  the  somewhat  earlier  case  of 
Glossop  v.  The  Heston  and  Isleworth  Local 
Board  (Law  Reports,  12  Chancery  Division, 
102),  we  get  the  general  duty  of  local  sanitary 
authorities,  in  somewhat  difficult  circumstances, 
clearly  explained.  These  cases  also  throw  some 
light  upon  the  21st  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875.  In  the  latest,  which  for 
brevity  may  be  called  the  Finchley  case,  there 
was  a nuisance  caused  by  a single  individual, 
which  was  capable  of  being  stopped  by  physical 
means.  In  the  Isleworth  case  and  the  Dorking 
case  the  nuisance  was  caused  by  several  indi- 
viduals, and  the  result  of  the  action,  if  success- 
ful, would  have  been  the  issue  of  an  injunction 
by  the  Chancery  Division  to  compel  the  local 
authorities  to  obtain  an  injunction  to  make  the 
offending  persons  cease  from  committing  a 
nuisance.  In  both  the  Isleworth  and  the 
Dorking  case  the  application  involved  changes 
in  the  general  system  of  the  drainage  of  the 
place,  which  it  was  clearly  shown  the  sanitary 
authorities  were  anxious  to  make.  In  both 
these  cases,  the  Court  refused  to  grant  an  in- 
junction, but  in  the  Finchley  case  it  was  issued. 


The  principles  which  must  guide  local  sanitary 
authorities  in  these  matters  will  be  more  clearly 
apparent  by  some  more  detailed  notice  of  these 
cases,  of  which  the  main  result  has  just  been 
given.  In  the  Finchley  case,  to  state  the  facts 
shortly,  there  was  a ditch  which  ran  through 
the  plaintiff ’s  property  and  near  to  his  house. 
At  no  great  distance  two  new  houses  were 
erected  by  a builder  named  Cooper,  and  close 
to  these  houses  was  a ditch  which  was  ulti- 
mately covered  in,  and  which,  by  agreement 
between  Mr.  Charles  and  Cooper,  was  to 
carry  off  the  sin-face  water  from  the  building 
land,  and  convey  it  into  Mr.  Charles’s  ditch. 
The  new  houses  already  mentioned  were 
drained  into  cesspools,  which  it  was  intended 
should,  when  necessary,  be  emptied  by  hand. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  Cooper  con- 
structed an  overflow-pipe  from  the  cesspool  of 
one  house  to  his,  and  thence  to  the  plaintiff’s, 
or  rather  the  Local  Board’s,  ditch,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  it  was  filled,  not 
simply  with  surface-water,  but  with  sewage, 
which,  as  more  houses  were  erected,  would 
become  more  abundant.  As  it  was,  however, 
the  sewage  of  the  single  house  was  sufficient  to 
cause  an  actionable  nuisance.  The  consequence 
was  a complaint  to  the  Local  Board,  who,  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  employed  Cooper  as  their 
builder,  so  that  he  should  have  been  the  last 
person  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  transgress- 
ing sanitary  principles.  The  Board  then  took 
proceedings  in  the  police-court  against  Cooper, 
and  the  occupier  of  the  particular  house,  to 
compel  the  abatement  of  the  nuisance;  but 
the  first  summons  was  dismissed  by  reason  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  second  on  the  ground 
that  the  owner  of  the  house  was  not  liable  for 
Cooper’s  act.  The  Board  took  no  further  steps, 
and  Mr.  Charles  then  applied  to  the  High  Court 
for  an  injunction.  This,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  granted.  The  grounds  upon  which 
this  decision  rested  were  that  Cooper  was  ex- 
ceeding his  right.  All  that  the  plaintiff  had 
stipulated  that  he  should  do  was  to  discharge 
surface-water  into  his  ditch.  Further,  the 
Local  Board  could  physically  stop  the  flow  of 
sewage,  since  it  had  long  been  laid  down  that  a 
person  who  has  a limited  right  only,  and  exceeds 
that  right  so  as  to  produce  a nuisance,  may 
have  his  limited  right  entirely  stopped.  “ If  a 
man,”  says  Baron  Alderson,  “ has  a right  to 
send  clean  water  through  my  drain,  and  chooses 
to  send  dirty  water,  every  particle  of  the  water 
may  be  stopped,  because  it  is  dirty.”  There- 
fore, as  the  Local  Board  were  the  sanitary 
authority,  they  could  stop  the  entire  flow  from 
Cooper’s  drain.  Further,  the  judge  was  of 
opinion  that  the  drain  from  the  house  to  the 
cesspool,  and  from  the  cesspool  to  the  pipe 
which  communicated  with  the  Board’s  channel 
through  the  plaintiff’s  land,  was  a drain  within 
the  meaning  of  the  21st  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875.  It  was  held,  in  fact,  to 
be  a drain,  which  empties  into  the  sewer  of  a 
local  authority,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the 
cesspool  disconnected  the  drain  in  its  entirety 
from  the  house  did  not  prevent  it  from  being 
one  in  connexion  with  premises.  Nor,  again, 
did  the  fact  that  the  drain  communicated  with 
Cooper’s  own  pipe,  which  in  its  turn  communi- 
cated with  the  channel,  prevent  it  from  being 
a drain  which  in  reality  communicated  with 
the  channel  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Local 
Board. 

So  much  for  the  Finchley  case;  let  us  now 
see  in  what  manner  it  differed  from  the  Dork- 
ing and  the  Isleworth  cases.  This  latter  is 
clearly  summarised  in  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Pearson,  and  his  statement  of  it  cannot 
be  improved.  In  this  case  he  says,  “ There  was 
an  old  system  of  drainage  under  which  a certain 
river  called  the  river  Crane  had  been  for  a long 
time  polluted,  and  was  being  polluted,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  that  that  system  of  drainage  then 
in  existence  was  a nuisance  to  the  plaintiff  in 
that  action.  Shortly  after  the  Isleworth  Board 
came  into  power  the  plaintiff  complained  to 
them  of  the  nuisance  he  suffered  from  the 
existing  system  of  drainage.  They  admitted 
the  nuisance,  and  said  they  would  take  steps  to 
remedy  it.  The  plaintiff  thought  they  were 
slow  in  proceeding,  and  he  thereupon  brought  an 
action  against  them  for  the  abatement  of  the 
nuisance  of  which  he  complained.  The  Court 
held  that  the  Board  had  done  nothing;  that 
they  had  merely  come  into  existence  and  found 
a system  of  drainage  there  which  was  bad  ; that 
it  was  therefore  within  their  powers,  and  would 
be  within  their  duty,  to  remedy  it  by  devising  a 
new  scheme  of  drainage.”  Then  the  Court 


further  held  that  they  could  not  grant  an  injunc 
tion,  and  that  a “ mandamus,”  as  it  is  called  in 
law,  which  would  be  the  proper  remedy,  they 
certainly  would  not  have  granted,  because  “ the 
Board  had  not  been  in  existence  a sufficient  time 
to  enable  them  to  pei'fect  a new  system  of 
drainage.”  This,  it  will  be  observed,  was  thus 
a case  in  which  there  existed  a perfect  willing- 
ness to  make  a new  system,  but  in  which  there 
had  not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  purpose, 
and  where  a single  drain  could  not  be  stopped 
up.  Again,  in  the  Dorking  case,  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  Board  had  a right,  in  order  to  abate  a 
particular  nuisance,  to  stop  up  a large  sewer, 
and  “ thereby  to  cause  a most  frightful  nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  whose  drainage 
it  is  their  business  to  protect  and  perfect.” 
Moreover,  the  persons  who  claimed  a prescrip- 
tive right  to  drain  into  the  sewer  would  have 
had  to  be  stopped  from  so  doing,  by  an  ap- 
plication for  an  injunction  ; and  again,  as  in 
tho  Isleworth  case,  the  Board  were  willing  and 
anxious  to  improve  tho  drainage  of  the  whole 
district,  and  had,  indeed,  applied  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  on  the  subject,  which,  as  is 
very  often  the  case,  did  not,  to  quote  from  Sir 
George  Jessel’s  judgment,  “ seem  to  have 
hurried  itself.”  Therefore,  in  the  Finchley  case, 
wc  have  power  but  an  unwillingness  to  stop  up 
a drain,  that  drain  a single  drain,  the  nuisance 
arising  from  an  individual  act,  so  to  say.  In 
the  other  cases  we  have  a new  system  required, 
willingness  and  efforts  to  complete  it,  anil  the 
impossibility  of  abating  the  nuisance  without 
detriment  to  many  people.  The  distinction 
between  them  seems,  therefore,  quite  clear. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  MADAGASCAR  AND 
ITS  ART. 

The  events  of  recent  years  have  hurried 
the  conscientious  newspaper  reader  to  many 
very  distant  and  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
world.  Ho  is  whirled  from  Ireland  and  the 
backwoods  of  America  to  Japan  and  Afghani- 
stan, from  Cyprus  to  the  Cape,  from  Tunis  to  i 
Egypt,  and  from  Egypt  now  to  Madagascar. 
Africa  in  fact,  what  with  a previous  Ashantee 
war  and  Mr.  Stanley’s  praiseworthy  efforts, 
promises  to  become  before  long  anything  but  I 
the  “Dark  Continent”  it  seemed  even  to  the 
contemporaries  of  poor  Livingstone.  A singular  i 
interest,  however,  seems  to  have  boon  roused 
by  the  recent  action  of  our  French  neighbours  i 
in  Madagascar.  Their  troubles  with  tho  Great 
Land,  as  the  natives  term  it, — and  it  certainly  , 
is  the  third  largest  island  in  the  world,* 
by  no  means  date  from  yesterday.  For  two  i 
hundred  years  and  more  it  has  been  one  of 
the  pet  colonial  projects  of  tho  French  to  : 
render  themselves  masters  of  Madagascar,  and 
even  now  that  its  strategic  importance,  in  r 
relation  to  the  occupation  of  India,  in  which  : 
our  neighbours  were  long  our  rivals,  has  ceased  ; 
to  exist,  such  is  the  force  of  tradition  that 
probably  no  step  would  satisfy  more  success- ; 
fully  the  national  pride  than  a complete  con- 
quest of  the  island. 

Its  history,  in  connexion  with  our  European  i 
efforts  at  colonisation,  may  be  sketched  in  a i 
few  lines.  Known  to  the  Arabs  and  Moors,  i 
who  have  left  their  mark  on  the  island,  and  < 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  Magasta  by  Marco  < 
Polo,  Madagascar  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  < 
have  been  discovered  till  the  early  years  of  the  ■ 
sixteenth  century,  when  Lorenzo  Almeida,  the  i 
Portuguese  viceroy  of  India,  was  driven  on  its 
coast  in  1506.  The  Portuguese  made  little « 
attempt  to  colonise  tho  island.  Fever  foiled  ' 
the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  in  this  direction.  It 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 1 
tury  that  a European  colony  of  any  importance  -' 
succeeded  in  settling.  In  the  same  year  (1642)  1 
the  French  and  English  appear  in  the  island,  1 
the  former  occupying  for  many  years  a military-; 
post  at  Port  Dauphin.  The  effort  on  our  part : 
to  develop  our  influence  is  clearly  shown  by-, 
the  several  books,  all  of  an  encomiastic  natures 
which  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century,  f 
and  among  which  Boothby’s  “ Briefe  Discovery- 
of  the  most  famous  Island  of  Madagascar  ” ' 
(1646)  may  be  mentioned  as  characteristic.! 
Missionary  influence,  in  reality,  has  been  tliei 
chief  active  colonial  agent.  The  Jesuits  hadi 
settled  long  before  us;  indeed,  it  was  not  till 
1818  that  our  English  missionaries  appeared; 
on  the  scene,  four  years  after  Sir  Roberti 
Farquhar,  Governor  of  Mauritius, — till  then  a 
of  Englandc 
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French  colony, — formally  took  possession  of 
Madagascar  as  a dependence  of  that  island; 
since  when,  however,  the  French  have  made 
several  attempts  to  assert  their  supremacy, 
the  present  promising  to  be  at  last  successful. 

The  information  respecting  Madagascar 
cannot  be  said  to  be  abundant.  Little  beyond 
the  coast  has,  till  late,  been  really  visited  by 
those  travellers  who  have  left  us  any  accounts 
of  the  island,  accounts  which  in  many  cases  are 
startling  in  their  incorrectness.  There  still 
remains,  indeed,  much  scientific  information  to 
be  gathered  respecting  the  people,  their  lan- 
guage, their  art,  the  flora,  and  the  fauna,  all  of 
which  offer  many  strange  peculiarities.  The 
Malagasys  are  not  of  African  origin,  near  as 
the  island  is  situated  to  Africa,  but  of  Malay 
origin,  as  both  their  language  and  their  art 
testify,  notwithstanding  that  3,000  miles  of 
ocean  separate  them  from  their  original  home. 
There  exist  in  the  island  none  of  the  lions, 
tigers,  bears,  hyaenas,  leopards,  hippopotami, 
rhinoceros,  or  monkeys  of  the  African  continent, 
the  animals  and  birds  offering  a singular  interest 
cot  alone  from  their  highly  specialised  cha- 
racter, but  from  their  evident  connexion  with 
the  birds  and  animals  found  in  countries 
thousands  of  miles  distant. 

Coming,  however,  to  the  point  which  more 
nearly  connects  the  subject  with  the  interests 
represented  in  these  pages,  it  may  at  once  be 
stated  that  Malagasy  art  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
offer  a vast  field  of  inquiry.  That  it  has  been 
far  from  properly  studied  is  clear,  the  informa- 
tion to  be  gathered  is  but  scant ; sufficient, 
however,  to  show  that  it  presents  little  of  any 
particular  interest.  Its  original  connexion  with 
the  art  of  the  Polynesian  tribes  is  a point 
almost  beyond  dispute,  so  similar  are  the  two 
in  style,  thus  affording  a further  confirmation 
■of  the  ethnographical  proofs  which  connect  the 
Malagasys  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  Polynesia  generally. 

The  most  trustworthy  source  of  reference  on 
the  unwritten  chapter  of  the  art  of  Madagascar 
may  undoubtedly,  especially  for  English 
readers,  be  said  to  be  Mr.  James  Sibree’s  excel- 
lent work,  “ The  Great  African  Island  ” (London, 
1880).  Mr.  Sibree  is  not  alone  one  of  that 
earnest  band  of  missionaries  to  whom,  far 
more  t/han  to  our  singularly  inert  Consular 
body,  we  owe  so  much  information  respecting 
the  wide  expanse  of  the  tropics,  but  he  was 
possessed  of  sufficient  professional  ability  to 
take  upon  himself  the  design  and  build- 
ing of  the  first  Protestant  church  erected  in  the 
island,  the  adventures  and  difficulties  connected 
■with  which, — the  Bpire  and  tower  rise  to  a 
beight  of  80  ft., — form  by  no  means  one  of  the 
least  entertaining  chapters  of  his  book. 

Though  eminently  a nation  of  an  advanced 
position  in  the  scale  of  civilisation,  the  unde- 
veloped state  of  the  Malagasy  arts  is  certainly 
not  a little  singular.  Ornamentation  generally, 
particularly  of  an  elaborate  character,  is  rare. 
As  for  an  architectural  style,  it  can  scarcely  be 
eaid  to  exist,  there  being  throughout  the  island 
oo  buildings  of  any  size  except  the  royal 
palaces.  The  purely  native  house  in  use  among 
the  Hovas, — the  tribe  which  at  present  holds 
the  chief  power, — possesses,  it  is  true,  a marked 
character,  with  its  very  high-pitched  roof  and 
^ horns  ” formed  of  the  extension  beyond  the 
ridge  of  the  crossing  timbers  ; but  this  style  of 
•dwelling,  though  it  still  exists,  is  rapidly  being 
driven  out,  especially  in  the  capital,  by  Euro- 
pean architectural  influences,  which  the  natives 
have  very  rapidly  assimilated.  Within  ten 
years  the  capital  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built, and  the  mud  and  timber  huts  of  the  past 
replaced  by  buildings  formed  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
8tone  is  scarcely  used  in  the  island,  being  in 
most  parts  difficult  to  obtain,  though  Mr.  Sibree 
epeaks  of  having  met  with  a curious  series  of 
semicircular  monuments,  very  similar  in  many 
features  to  certain  buildings  in  the  Punjaub 
and  north-western  provinces  of  India.  In 
<the  decoration  even  of  their  timber  houses, 
the  Hovas  would  appear  to  display  no  power 
■except  in  the  occasional  use  of  a notched  zig- 
zag. Interiorly,  some  of  the  better  houses 
•are  painted  in  a style  not  unlike,  so  we  are  told, 
the  Assyrian  wall-paintings, — the  natural  earths, 
buff,  brown,  chocolate,  and  black  prevailing, 
with  a very  sparing  use  of  the  primitive  colours. 
It  ds  chiefly  in  the  royal  palaces,  somewhat  diffi- 
cult of  access,  that  these  paintings,  mostly  com- 
posed of  geometrical  patterns,  are  to  be  seen. 

_ general  plan  the  native  house  is  very 
simple,  generally  consisting  of  one  large  room  ; 
among  the  wealthier  classes  this  disposition 


being  more  or  less  retained  in  the  large  central 
hall  with  sleeping  rooms  at  each.  end.  In  this 
large  room,  sleep,  cook,  and  live  the  entire 
family,  often,  as  in  rural  Irish  fashion,  in  com- 
pany with  the  friendly  pig  and  fowls.  The  bed, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  is,  however,  invariably 
screened  off.  In  some  parts  of  the  island  the 
bed  is  described  as  being  a most  formidable 
article  of  furniture,  panelled  all  round,  and 
reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling.  Previously  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  one  end  of  the 
room  was  invariably  regarded  as  a sacred 
enclosure,  and  within  this  was  placed  the  bed. 
The  floor  is  strewn  with  mats.  A mortar  in 
which  the  rice  is  pounded,  a few  water-pots,  and 
a primitive  fire-place,  with  a small  selection 
of  simple  cooking  utensils,  constitute  the  chief 
contents  of  the  ordinary  Malagasy’s  house.  In 
the  central  provinces,  where  a hard  red  clay 
abounds,  most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  that 
material ; the  clay  is  laid  in  courses  of  about 
2 ft.  deep,  each  course  being  allowed  to  dry 
before  the  next  is  laid  ; three  upright  poles  or 
posts  support  the  high-pitched  roof, — the  walls, 
though  stout  and  very  durable,  not  being 
depended  upon  for  this  purpose ; the  broad 
tough  leaves  of  the  traveller’s  tree,”*  with  laths 
of  split  bamboos,  forming  the  roof  itself.  In  the 
southern  provinces  the  houses  would  appear  to 
be  of  a ridiculously  small  size,  Mr.  Sibree  speak- 
ing of  his  11  ft.  tent  being  positively  larger  than 
any  house  in  some  of  the  villages  he  visited. 
In  the  central  provinces  the  villages  are 
often  found  surrounded  by  a formidable  series 
of  fosses,  some  30  ft.  deep  and  20  ft.  wide,  not 
filled  with  water,  but  planted  chiefly  with  fruit- 
trees.  In  the  southern  provinces  the  villages 
are  situated  almost  invariably  on  a consider- 
able height,  often  in  very  inaccessible  spots  ; in 
the  present  more  settled  state  of  the  island  these 
natural  steps  against  attack  are,  however,  never 
taken  in  the  formation  of  new  villages.  From  a 
rule  observed  undeviatingly  in  laying  the  plan 
of  the  house  in  strict  accordance  with  the  points 
of  the  compass,  it  has  become  the  native  custom 
to  speak  of  “north”  and  “ south,”  “east”  and 
“ west,”  in  the  same  sense  as  we  should  use  the 
expressions  “right”  and  “left,”  “behind”  and 
“ before,”  and  Mr.  Sibree  relates  an  amusing 
anecdote  of  a friend  at  dinner  being  told  by  his 
host  of  a grain  of  rice  which  had  adhered  to  his 
beard,  “ on  the  north  side.” 

Some  curious  customs  would  appear  to  prevail 
in  the  building  of  a Malagasy  house.  When  the 
late  sovereign’s  palace  was  erected  all  the 
measurements,  we  are  told,  were  regulated  by 
the  Queen’s  own  rpfy,  or  fathom,  the  distance, 
when  the  arms  were  extended,  between  the 
tips  of  her  fingers,  the  smaller  dimensions 
being  regulated  by  her  span,  a somewhat 
awkward  scale  to  work  by  according  to  European 
notions. f A further  difficulty  would  appear  to 
have  presented  itself  in  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
in  the  dimensions  all  such  unlucky  numbers  as 
6 and  8,  which,  from  their  sound  resembling 
words  signifying  “ regret  ” and  “ enemy,”  are 
tabooed.  Such  superstitions  as  these  are 
common.  The  use  of  level,  plumb-bob,  and 
cord  are  unknown  to  the  Malagasy,  and  when 
Mr.  Sibree  was  building  his  simple  Norman 
Church  at  Ambatonakanga,  he  tells  us  that  he 
had  actually  to  superintend  the  laying  of  almost 
every  stone.  Each  workman  quarried,  dressed, 
and  laid  his  own  block,  the  portion  upon  which 
he  would  be  engaged  being  regarded  sacredly  as 
his  monopoly,  an  understanding  which,  on  a 
lengthened  absence,  led  to  serious  difficulties  in 
the  erection  of  Mr.  Sibree’s  church. 

European  influences  have,  however,  been 
received  very  readily  by  the  natives,  and  are 
singularly  shown  in  the  direction  iD  which,  more 
than  any  other,  the  Malagasys  have  at  all  times 
expended  their  highest  artistic  efforts,  their 
tombs ; for,  though  possessing  but  an  im- 
perfect religious  belief,  the  natives,  it  would 
seem,  have  always  paid  a marked  respect  to 
the  dead.  The  memorial  stones  to  be  found 
in  the  southern  portions  of  the  island  are 
finished  aud  elaborate  specimens  of  carving, 
singularly  resembling,  so  we  are  told,  the  Runic 
crosses  to  be  met  with  in  our  northern  provinces. 

In  the  various  other  branches  of  the  indus- 
trial arts,  the  stuffs  which  the  Hova  women 
weave  and  dye  are  worthy  of  mention,  the 
wealthier  classes  wearing  silks  and  cottons,  the 
slaves  linen.  The  patterns  of  the  native 
larnba,  or  tunic,  worn  by  all  classes,  being  of  the 
simplest  and  most  tasteful  description.  As 

* Urania  ttpecioxa,  or  Jtuvinala  ATadagascariensi.i : in 
appearance  not  unlike  a palm. 

t See  p.  287,  Sibree's  " Great  Island,”  above  quotel. 


silversmiths  and  metal  workers  generally,  the 
native  workmen  are  reported  as  being  very 
ingenious,  with  the  most  primitive  tools  pro- 
ducing beautiful  filigree  and  delicate  chains. 
The  native  mats,  used  for  covering  the  floors 
and  sometimes  the  walls,  are  often  of  very 
elaborate  patterns.  Malagasy  pottery  is,  how- 
ever, primitive  both  in  make  and  in  deco- 
ration, a few  zigzags,  as  in  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  European  art,  constituting  all  the 
ornament. 

In  the  southern  provinces  of  Betsileo,  a 
slightly  more  advanced  form  of  art, — always, 
however,  of  the  same  marked  Polynesian  type, 

is  to  be  met  with;  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
larger  use  of  carving  for  decorative  purposes, 
both  in  the  woodwork  of  the  houses  and  in  the 
utensils  of  every-day  use ; gourds,  fifes,  and 
tobacco-boxes  being  largely  ornamented  with, 
an  incised  pattern,  always  geometrical,  and 
filled  in  with  black. 

The  art  of  Madagascar,  it  will  be  seen,  offers,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  only  a very  restricted 
field  of  observation,  with  apparently  few  or  no 
features  that  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  art  of 
the  Malays  and  Polynesians.  Research  may 
reveal,  of  course,  to  the  future  explorer,  some 
points  as  yet  unremarked,  and  which  may  prove 
of  interest  to  the  ethnographical  student  and 
thearchmologist;  but  Malagasy  art  has  no  lesson 
to  read  us,  such  as  each  stone  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  a cathedral  like  that  of  Amiens,  is  capable  of 
affording.  It  is  merely  interesting  as  showing 
us  the  existence,  in  the  midst  of  our  nineteenth 
century,  of  one  of  the  stages  passed  away 
thousands  of  years  ago  with  us,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  which  in  Europe  has  already 
more  than  once  blossomed  forth  in  the  utmost 
perfection  of  beauty,  to  slowly  fade  away  again 
like  a dream  at  dawn. 


ON  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING, 

AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON  TnE  PURITY  OF  AIR  IN 
ROOMS.* 

The  vast  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  artificial  light  in 
recent  years, — improvements  which  bear,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  upon  the  hygienic  aspect  of 
the  question,  — make  it  especially  desirable  to 
bring  the  subject  before  the  public.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  electric  light  has  had  the  result 
of  stimulating  invention  in  gas  lighting,  and 
there  have  been  recently  introduced  new  methods 
of  gas  lighting  which  bid  fair  to  retard  the 
universal  introduction  of  the  electric  light  for 
domestic  use. 

Every  form  of  matter  when  sufficiently  heated 
has  the  power  of  emitting  rays  of  light,  and  thus 
becomes  self-luminous.  This  condition  is  termed 
incandescence,  and  the  self-luminous  worlds,  as 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  are,  doubtless,  in  a con- 
dition of  intense  incandescence. 

All  artificial  sources  of  light  depend  upon  the 
development  of  light  during  incandescence.  For 
the  illumination  of  our  streets  and  houses  at 
night  we  have  hitherto  chiefly  made  use  of  a 
Combustible  gaseous  combination  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of 
ordinary  coal  gas.  When  this  hydro-carbon 
burns,  that  is  to  say  when  its  elements  unite 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  undergoes  partial 
decomposition  and  evolves  heat.  Carbon  is 
separated  in  the  solid  state,  and  floats,  in  a finely 
divided  and  incandescent  state,  in  the  interior 
of  the  burning  vapour,  and  this  constitutes  the 
flame.  The  presence  of  these  particles  of  carbon 
may  be  easily  shown  by  holding  any  non-com- 
bustible body  in  the  flame,  when  the  carbon  in 
fine  powder  will  be  deposited  upon  it,  forming  a 
layer  of  soot.  The  combustion  of  the  particles 
of  carbon  takes  place  at  the  border  of  the  flame, 
where  they  are  first  brought  into  contact  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air ; but  if  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  them  be  insufficient  in  quantity  they 
escape  in  a partially  unburnt  condition  in  the 
form  of  a dark  cloud,  and  the  flame  is  said  to 
smoke.  The  brightness  of  the  flame  is  owing  to 
these  solid  incandescent  particles,  for  the 
burning  gas  itself  possesses  only  a feeble 
illuminating  power.  It  would,  moreover,  appear 
that  the  luminosity  of  a flame  is  due  to  the  heat 
of  the  flame ; and  Dr.  Frankland  has  shown  us 
that  hydrogen  or  carbon  monoxide,  when 
burned  with  oxygen  under  a pressure  of  from 
15  to  20  atmospheres,  yields  a luminous  flame. 

No  doubt  the  Bunsen  burner  gives  a smoke- 

* A paper  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  road. at  tha 
Partes  Museum  bn  the  19th  inst. 
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less  and  non  - luminous  flame ; although  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  flame  of  the  Bunsen 
burner  is  in  any  sense  less  hot  than  a luminous 
gas  flame.  In  the  Bunsen  burner  ordinary  gas 
conducted  through  india-rubber  tubing  streams 
into  the  tube  of  the  burner.  Air  enters,  how- 
ever, through  an  opening  as  well  as  through  a 
second  opening  opposite  to  it,  and  mixes  itself 
with  the  gas  in  the  interior  of  the  tube.  If  the 
mixture  issuing  from  the  tube  be  ignited,  it 
burns  with  an  extremely  feeble  frame,  which 
deposits  no  soot  on  bodies  held  in  it.  For  now 
oxygen  is  admitted  not  only  to  the  border  of 
the  flame,  but  throughout  its  whole  mass,  and 
the  carbon  is  accordingly  burnt  into  carbonic 
acid  before  it  can  separate  in  the  solid  form,  so 
that  the  flame  is  composed  of  incandescent  gases 
alone.  Its  illuminating  power  is  very  feeble. 
The  feeble  luminosity  of  the  Bunsen  flame 
appears  to  be  due  to  a number  of  causes : we 
have,  first,  a rapid  oxidation  of  luminiferous 
. material  to  gases  of  feeble  illuminating  power 
by  the  oxygen  in  the  admixed  air  ; in  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  presence  of  diluting  gases, 
which  of  themselves  reduce  the  illuminating 
power ; and,  thirdly,  we  have  heat  withdrawn 
by  the  indifferent  gases,  as  nitrogen,  and  the 
products  of  combustion,  carbon  dioxide  and 
water.  We  cannot  say  that  the  loss  of 
luminosity  is  due  to  any  one  of  these  causes 
acting  singly.  On  the  other  hand,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  perfect  combustion  that 
takes  place,  it  is  used  as  a heat-producing  flame, 
and  its  temperature  can  be  still  further  raised  by 
a short  conical  chimney  supported  on  six  metal 
arms  arranged  in  the  form  of  a star.  If  a solid 
body  be  introduced  into  this  feebly  luminous 
flame,  such,  for  instance,  as  a piece  of  platinum 
wire,  the  incandescent  metal  glows  with  a 
brilliant  light ; and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  smokeless, 
it  will  not  destructively  act  on  the  platinum  in 
the  manner  a smoky  gas  flame  will  do.  The 
luminosity  of  a Bunsen’s  burner  can  be  restored 
by  shutting  off  the  entry  of  air,  either  by  closing 
the  holes  with  the  finger  or  by  the  rotation  of 
a slide  which  covers  them.  The  light  then 
becomes  much  more  brilliant,  with  abundant 
formation  of  smoke. 

The  flames  of  candles  and  lamps,  whether  the 
substance  burned  be  tallow  or  wax,  rape  oil  or 
petroleum,  do  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
an  ordinary  gas-burner.  The  same  hydro-carbon 
gas  which  is  the  essential  constituent  of  com- 
mon gas  is  the  source  of  light  in  them.  The 
hot  wick  which  draws  up  the  fluid  material 
about  to  be  burned  plays  the  part  of  a small 
gas  factory,  the  produce  of  which  is  used  on  the 
spot ; the  only  difference  being  that  coal-gas  is 
always  purified  before  it  is  consumed,  whereas 
the  extemporaneous  gas  of  a candle  or  lamp  is 
consumed  without  being  purified  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tallow,  wax,  and  oil  contain  the 
carbon  and  hydrogen  in  a purer  and  more  con- 
centrated form  than  the  coal  from  which  ordi- 
nary coal-gas  is  made.  The  flames  of  candles 
and  of  lampB  all  owe  their  luminosity  to  the 
incandescence  of  particleB  of  carbon  floating  in 
them  ; and  the  reason  why  one  description  of 
candle  or  lamp  is  more  smoky  than  another 
is  because  the  supply  of  air  in  the  smoky  onq 
is  not  sufficient  to  produce  adequate  combustion. 
A petroleum  lamp  burns,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  a dull,  murky  flame,  giving  off  a large 
quantity  of  smoke,  but  it  acquires  a high  degree 
of  luminosity  when  the  glass  chimney  is  applied, 
for  the  presence  of  the  chimney  causes  a strong 
draught,  supplying  the  air  requisite  for  the 
thorough  combustion  of  the  gas  with  which  it 
was  previously  insufficiently  intermingled.  The 
brilliancy  of  a petroleum  flame  is  thus  materially 
exalted  by  an  increased  supply  of  air,  whilst  that 
of  a Bunsen's  burner,  as  has  just  been  seen,  is 
almost  abolished  by  the  same  means.  The  contrary 
effects  observed  in  these  two  cases  admit  of  easy 
explanation.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  amount 
of  air  supplied  is  so  great  that  scarcely  any  of 
that  separation  of  the  particles  of  carbon  takes 
place,  which  is  so  necessary  in  order  that  a 
bright  light  should  be  produced.  But  in  a 
petroleum  lamp,  the  introduction  of  a moderate 
quantity  of  air,  by  effecting  the  combustion 
of  the  superfluous  particles  of  carbon,  causes  a 
higher  degree  of  heat,  and  consequently  a more 
lively  incandescence  and  illumination  of  the 
still  remaining  particles.  From  this  it  is  obvious 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  highest  illuminating 
power  of  a flame  in  which  hydro-carbonaceous 
compounds  are  undergoing  combustion,  the 
regulation  of  the  supply  of  air  is  essential. 
This  more  perfect  combustion  is  also  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  the  air  of 


the  room.  In  a hygienic  aspect  it  is  also  essential 
that  the  compounds  used  to  produce  light 
should  be  as  pure  as  possible,  and  during  the 
last  twenty  years  vast  improvements  have  taken 
place  in  the  methods  of  purifying  gas,  so  that 
now  the  London  gas  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
sulphur  and  its  compounds. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  in  what  way 
candles,  oil-lamps,  and  gas,  as  sources  of  arti- 
ficial light,  affect  the  air  of  a room.  The  effect 
caused  on  the  air  of  a room  by  combustion  is 
firstly  to  diminish  the  oxygen;  and  secondly  to  in- 
crease the  carbonic  acid  and  produce  water  and 
ammonia.  If  the  combustion  is  imperfect,  the 
effect  is  also  to  create  carbonic  oxide  and  soot, 
as  well  as  to  disperse  into  the  room  any  impuri- 
ties which  the  material  which  is  used  for 
illumination  contains,  besides  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  which  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
illumination. 

If  we  look  back  at  the  gradations  of  improve- 
ment which  have  taken  place  in  artificial  lighting, 
we  find  that  each  successive  step  has  been  of 
advantage  to  the  purity  of  air.  Probably  the 
earliest  known  means  of  lighting  was  the  torch, 
cut  from  the  pitch-pine,  and  sticky  with  exuded 
resin.  It  gave  a large  red  flame,  and  volumes 
of  smoke  which  condensed  into  small  particles 
of  Boot,  colloquially  termed  “ blacks,”  which 
adhere  to  faces  and  clothes  with  surprising 
determination,  and  may  give  some  idea  of  the 
eminent  discomfort  experienced  in  a hall  lighted, 
like  the  Walhalla,  with  pine  splinters.  Substi- 
tuting a rope  for  a splinter,  and  saturating  this 
with  pitch  or  resin,  we  have  the  link  that  still, 
in  foggy  weather,  connects  us  with  the  past. 

The  lamp  of  the  type  found  in  Pompeii  proba- 
bly succeeded  these  cruder  means  of  lighting. 
The  wick  of  oakum,  or  flax,  or  cotton,  dipped  in 
oil  or  bitumen,  gave  a smoky  flame  because  no 
effort  was  made  to  bring  a sufficient  current  of 
air  to  the  wick  to  assist  the  combustion. 
These  lamps  were  often  fed  with  scented  oils, 
which  are  said  to  have  rendered  the  air  heavy 
with  their  perfumes,  which  shows  that  they 
gave  out  a considerable  amount  of  impurity. 
You  may  imagine  the  state  of  a room  the 
morning  after  a symposium,  when,  perhaps,  a 
dozen  lamps  had  been  burning  for  six  hours, 
smoking  fearfully,  without  the  least  appliance 
for  the  escape  of  the  heavy  carbonaceous  fumes. 
Indeed,  it  was  one  slave’s  recognised  duty  to 
go  round  in  the  morning  wiping  the  sooty 
pictures  and  statues. 

The  Argand  burner  with  its  chimney,  and 
the  air  brought  so  as  to  increase  the  combustion 
of  oil  lamps,  was  a great  step  in  advance,  and 
effected  a most  marked  improvement  in  the 
purity  of  the  air  of  a room. 

Candles  with  a wick  made  of  the  pith  of 
rushes  and  covered  with  wax  or  tallow,  are  men- 
tioned by  Martial  and  Juvenal.  These  must 
have  resembled  the  smoky  rush-light  of  our 
more  immediate  ancestors ; and  the  tallow 
candles  which  many  of  us  remember  as  of 
yesterday  diffused  impurities  in  the  air  far 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  light  they  afforded 
than  any  modern  form  of  light.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  witnessed  vast  improvements  in  the 
wicks  and  in  the  materials  of  candles,  so  that 
their  smokiness  has  been  gradually  much 
reduced.  Indeed,  as  regards  the  contamination 
of  the  air  of  a room,  it  may  be  accepted  as  an 
axiom  that  the  more  imperfect  the  combustion 
in  any  source  of  artificial  light,  the  more  dele- 
terious the  effect  on  the  air  of  the  room.  We 
complain  of  gas,  but  if  we  were  satisfied  with 
the  same  amount  of  light  in  the  case  of  gas 
which  we  obtain  with  candles  or  lamps,  we 
should  not  find  the  vitiation  of  the  air  more  in- 
convenient with  one  than  with  the  other. 

An  experiment  mentioned  by  Mr.  Clegg  in 
his  treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  gas  may  be 
mentioned  here  in  illustration  of  this.  The 
flame  of  coal-gas,  and  the  flames  of  several 
combustible  bodies  that  gave  an  amount  of 
light  equal  to  it,  were  burned  separately  in 
given  quantities  of  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
times  were  noted  at  which  the  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished by  the  contamination  of  the  air.  The 
following  were  the  results  : — 

Minutes. 


Colza  oil  was  extinguished  in  71 

Olive  oil  ,,  ,,  72 

Russian  tallow  ,,  75 

Sperm  oil  ,,  „ 76 

Stearic  acid  ,,  77 

Wax  candles  ,,  79 

Spermaceti  candles  ,,  83 

Coal-gas  (13  candles) ,,  98 

Cannel  gas  (28  candles)  152 


The  preceding  numbers  may  be  taken  to 
indicate  the  comparative  salubrity  of  the  several 
illuminating  materials,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  atmosphere  of  a confined  room,  lighted 
by  cannel  gas,  would  support  life  twice  as  long 
as  the  atmosphere  of  the  same  room  lighted 
equally  by  tallow  candles.  Nor  does  the  com- 
plaint that  is  frequently  made  of  the  heat  of 
rooms  lighted  by  gas  afford  a much  better 
foundation  for  an  objection  to  gas  lighting  than 
its  assumed  insalubrity.  The  fact  may  be  true 
that  a room  lighted  by  gas  is  hotter  than  when 
lighted  by  candles,  but  the  cause  is  to  be 
attributed,  not  to  the  greater  heat-giving  power 
of  the  gas,  but  to  the  greater  illumination  when 
gas  is  employed.  If  persons  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  same  dim  light  to  which  they  are 
accustomed  when  burning  candles,  or  if  they 
would  increase  the  number  of  the  latter  so  as 
to  equal  the  light  of  the  gas  flame,  the  heat 
given  out  would  be  found  to  bo  less  when 
burning  gas  than  when  burning  lamps  or 
candles.  It  has,  indeed,  been  proved  by  experi- 
ment that  the  combustion  of  colza  oil  produces 
nearly  twice  as  much  heat  as  the  flame  of 
cannel  gas  of  the  same  standard  of  luminosity, 
and  that  in  comparison  with  ordinary  thirteen- 
sperm-candle  gas  the  proportionate  amounts  of 
heat  are  as  78  to  68.  A room  lighted  by  a 
largo  moderator  lamp  burning  colza  oil  is 
perceptibly  heated  quite  as  much  as  by  a gas 
flame  that  gives  a larger  amount  of  light. 

The  conditions  which  affect  the  purity  of  th® 
air  of  a room  are,  however,  not  all  the  same  in 
the  case  of  lamps  or  candles  as  those  which 
prevail  when  gas  is  used.  In  the  case  of  the 
lamp  or  candle,  the  wick  either  draws  up  the 
hydrocarbon  on  which  it  depends  for  its  light 
by  capillary  attraction,  or  else  this  hydrocarbon 
is  forced  up  the  wick  at  a uniform  rate  by  an 
equable  pressure.  In  the  case  of  gas  it  is 
usually  different.  The  gaB  comes  from  a street 
main,  in  which  the  pressure  is  constantly  vary- 
ing, partly  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
variation  which  takes  place  in  the  number  of 
lights  in  use.  For  instance,  if  a large  shop 
suddenly  lights  up  its  establishment,  a sudden 
decrease  of  pressure  would  occur  in  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  In  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
light  in  a neighbouring  house,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  turn  the  cock  of  the  burners 
full  on.  When  the  lights  in  the  shop  were 
extinguished,  the  pressure  would  be  suddenly 
increased,  and  the  gas  would  be  forced  through 
the  burners  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be  con- 
sumed ; consequently  much  im  purity  might  be 
forced  into  the  house,  in  the  Bhape  of  uncon- 
sumed gas.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  regulate 
the  pressure  at  which  the  gas  reaches  the 
burners,  and  many  of  the  complaints  of  the 
impurity  of  the  air  of  a room,  caused  by  gas, 
arise  from  this  want  of  regulation  of  pressure. 
The  pressure  can  be  regulated  by  the  use  of 
a governor,  placed  either  at  the  meter  or  in 
proximity  to  the  light  itself. 

From  these  various  considerations  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  more  perfect  the  combustion  is  in 
artificial  light  the  less  will  it  affect  the  purity  of 
air  in  a room  ; but,  so  long  as  the  light  is  burned 
in  contact  with  the  air  of  a room,  the  air  will  be 
more  or  less  affected.* 


DISCOVERY  OF  FRESCOES  AT  ROME. 

In  the  Capitol  at  Rome  two  Gothic  rooms 
containing  fine  frescoes  of  the  Umbrian  school 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  have 
been  discovered.  An  inscription  indicates  the 
painter  to  have  been  “ Pietro  Spagnolo  di 
Micciliello,”  probably  the  father  of  “ Giovanni 
Spagna,”  whom  Vasari  mentions  as  a pupil  of 
Perugino,  and  as  envied  even  by  Raffaelle. 


New  Town-hall  for  Westminster. — Ob 

the  19th  inst.,  the  new  Town-hall  for  West- 
minster was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. The  building,  which  is  a costly  one-, 
has  been  erected  to  serve  the  needs  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster, from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Lee  & 
Smith,  architects,  to  whose  design  the  first 
premium  was  awarded  in  competition.  The 
accommodation  provided  includes  a large  hall 
capable  of  seating  1,000  persons.  A view  of 
the  building,  accompanied  by  a plan  of  the 
principal  floor,  was  published  in  the  Builder 
nearly  three  years  ago  (see  vol.  xxxix.,  pp.  44£^ 
451:  Oct.  9,  1880). __ 

* To  be  continued. 
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ROYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT 
INSTITUTION. 

LIFEBOAT  HOUSES. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  Institution,  when 
expense  was  a primary  consideration,  the  houses 
in  which  its  lifeboats  were  kept  were,  for  the 
most  part,  little  better  than  sheds,  contracted 
in  size,  incomplete  in  interior  fittings,  and  as 
inexpensive  as  possible  in  construction.  As  the 
popularity  and  means  of  the  Institution,  how- 
ever, increased,  and  its  stations  multiplied,  many 
of  them  being  at  watering-places  and  import- 
ant sea-coast  towns,  it  was  felt  desirable  not 
only  to  provide  lifeboat-houses  of  larger  size, 
and  of  a more  complete  and  tenable  character, 
well  ventilated,  and  with  every  convenience  for 
the  stowage  and  care  of  the  many  valuable 
articles  comprising  a lifeboat’s  complete  equip- 
ment, but  also,  when  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  towns  and  places  of  public  resort,  to 
give  them  a more  or  less  ornamental,  or  at 
least  seemly,  exterior  appearance,  more  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  legacies  or  donations  of 
large  amounts  had  been  specially  left  or  given 
to  the  Institution  to  provide  a complete  lifeboat 
establishment. 

It  is  difficult,  and  scarcely  necessary,  to 
create  much  variety  in  these  houses  for  so 
simple  and  practical  a use,  requiring  large 
doorways  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  life- 
boat at  one  or  both  ends  ; but  in  some  cases  a 
projecting  “ look-out  ” window  is  placed  in  the 
loft,  giving  a slight  variety  to  the  gable-end. 
Convenience,  durability,  and  ample  ventilation 
are  the  chief  desiderata,  and  the  average  size 
of  the  boat-houses  is  42  ft.  by  20  ft.,  but  in  some 
places  much  larger.  In  many  cases,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  site  on  which  the 
house  has  to  be  placed,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
struct a “slipway”  from  the  house  to  the  sand 
or  beach,  frequently  as  far  as  low-water.  These 
slipways  are  sometimes  of  wood  on  piles,  as  at 
Fleetwood,  and  others  are  of  stone.  At  Great 
Grimsby,  in  the  outer  harbour,  the  house  itself 
is  placed  on  the  slipway,  the  fall  being  about 
20  ft.,  and  a length  of  about  200  ft.,  built  upon 
piles,  the  upper  ones  between  40  ft.  and  50  ft. 
long.  The  slipway  at  Fleetwood,  shown  on  the 
illustration,  is  about  170  ft.  long,  and  that  at 
Penmon,  in  Anglesea,  300  ft.  long. 

We  give  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions 
of  a few  of  these  unpretending  but  useful 
edifices : — 

Hornsea,  Yorkshire. — This  house  is  built  of 
brick,  and  has  a bell-turret,  with  a bell,  to  call 
the  crow  together.  This  station  was  formed 
mainly  through  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Cristopher 
Brown,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Settle 
branch. 

Newcastle  (Dundrum  Bay),  Co.  Down. — This 
house,  which  was  erected  for  the  reception  of 
the  Farnley  life-boat,  the  gift  of  Mr.  E. 
Armitage,  R.A.,  is  built  of  Whin  stone. 

! Fleetwood,  Lancashire. — This  house,  which  is 
built  of  wood,  with  the  boat,  is  the  gift  of  a 
gentleman,  a native  of  Lancashire. 

St.  Anne’ s-on-the- Sea,  Lancashire. — This  is 
built  of  red  brick,  with  red  tiled  roof.  The 
whole  expense  of  this  station  was  borne  by  Mr. 
James  Chadwick,  of  Prestwich. 

Torquay,  South  Devon. — The  material  used 
For  the  walls  of  this  house  is  limestone.  The 
boat  provided  for  this  station  has  been  furnished 
with  a transporting-carriage,  so  as  to  make  it 
available  for  Babbicombe  Bay  on  the  east  side 
of  Torquay,  as  well  as  for  Paignton,  on  the 
west  side.  The  cost  of  this  new  life-boat 
Jstablishment  was  defrayed  by  Mrs.  Brundret, 
)f  Manchester. 

Hastings,  Sussex. — This  house  is  built  near 
ihe  Fish-market,  upon  the  extended  esplanade 
made  by  the  Corporation  for  that  purpose,  and 
is  exposed  at  times  to  very  heavy  seas.  The 
bouse  is  built  of  native  stone,  with  Doulting 
stone  dressings,  and  the  turret  is  to  be  used  by 
;he  Corporation  fora  light  for  fishermen,  to  guide 
ihem  as  to  landing.  The  cost  of  this  station 
has  been  generously  defrayed  by  Mr.  Charles 
irkcoll,  of  Chatham,  in  memory  of  his  late 
Father. 

The  various  lifeboat  houses  erected  from  the 
lesigns  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  of 
Burlington-chambers,  180,  New  Bond-street,  the 
irchitect  to  the  Institution,  now  number  nearly 
100,  the  cost  of  each  house  varying  from  350 1. 
;o  upwards  of  700?. 

In  the  year  1865  a vote  of  thanks,  on  vellum, 
vas  presented  to  Mr.  Cooke,  the  honorary 
irchitect  to  the  Institution,  for  his  long  and 
raluable  co-operation ; and  in  August  of  last 


year,  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  had 
been  completed,  it  was  resolved  “ That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution 
be  presented  to  Charles  H.  Cooke,  esq.,  F.S.A., 
in  acknowledgment  of  his  valuable  services 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  in  building 
no  less  than  265  lifeboat-houses  on  various 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

Last  year  741  lives  were  rescued  by  lifeboats, 
in  addition  to  twenty-three  vessels  saved  by 
them,  giving  a total  of  29,608  lives  saved  by 
the  lifeboats  of  the  Society  or  by  its  help  since 
its  formation. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  COMPARATIVE 
SCULPTURE  IN  THE  TROCADfiRO,  PARIS. 

In  accordance  with  promise  in  our  last 
number,  we  give  a view  of  another  part  of  the 
Museum  of  Comparative  Sculpture,  which  has 
been  formed  with  so  much  success  in  the  Palace 
of  the  Trocadero  in  Paris.  As  in  our  first  view, 
some  of  the  subjects  are  named  on  the  print. 


VILLA  : MOUNT  PARK  ESTATE,  HARROW. 

In  our  present  number  we  give  a perspective 
view  of  a villa  now  in  course  of  erection  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  Mount  Park  Estate,  Harrow. 
The  nature  of  the  site  suggested  placing  the 
principal  rooms  at  the  back,  where  they  com- 
mand extensive  views  southwards  for  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles.  The  walls  are  built  of 
red  brick,  relieved  by  half-timber  work,  part  of 
which  is  filled  in  with  concrete  and  rendered, 
and  part  covered  with  hanging  tiles,  the  roof 
being  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The  house 
contains,  besides  the  usual  offices  and  cellars, 
three  large  reception-rooms  and  a billiard-room. 
There  is  a spacious  and  well-lighted  hall,  with 
a broad  staircase  of  pitch-pine,  leading  to  the 
upper  floors,  which  contain  eight  good  bed- 
rooms besides  bath  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
house  will  be  fitted  throughout  with  electric 
bells.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Higgs  & Rudkin,  of  68,  Lincoln’s  Inn-Fields. 


ALL  SAINTS’  DISTRICT  CHURCH, 
IPSWICH. 

The  view  of  the  above  church,  which  we 
illustrate,  was  submitted  in  a competition,  the 
professional  referee  being  Mr.  Ewan  Christian. 
It  was  proposed  to  build  it  of  red  brick,  with 
Bath  stone  dressings,  the  roof  to  be  covered 
with  sea-green  slates.  The  accommodation  was 
for  838,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  6,000?.  The 
object  was  to  design  a plain  and  dignified 
building,  as  the  funds  at  disposal  were  very 
small.  A tower  and  spire  was  an  impossibility. 
The  church  stands  on  a piece  of  ground  bounded 
on  three  sides  with  roads  : so  therefore  it  was 
desirous  of  obtaining  not  only  entrances  at  the 
north  and  south  porches,  but  also  at  the  east 
end  of  the  transept.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J. 
Martin  Brooks,  35,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

COUSINS  ANNUITANTS. 

Notice  is  given  that  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Academy  will  proceed  to  elect,  on 
Tuesday,  August  7th,  one  or  more  Cousins 
Annuitants.  Applicants  for  the  annuities,  which 
are  of  the  value  of  not  more  than  80?.,  must  be 
deserving  artists,  painters  in  oil  or  water-colours, 
sculptors,  architects,  or  engravers,  in  need  of 
aid  through  unavoidable  failure  of  professional 
employment  or  other  causes.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation can  be  obtained  by  letter  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Picca- 
dilly, W.  They  must  be  filled  in  and  returned 
on  or  before  Saturday,  August  4th. 


Carlisle  Plaster. — It  is  a very  constant 
complaint  in  the  building  trade  that  a good 
reliable  plaster  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Some 
plaster  will  set  so  quickly  that  there  is  no  time 
to  shape  it  as  required  before  it  has  hardened 
again.  The  plaster  commonly  sold  will  often 
soften  once  or  even  twice  after  once  “ set,” 
spoiling,  consequently,  the  shape  of  the  mould- 
ings it  is  used  for.  To  obviate  these  serious 
disadvantages,  Messrs.  E.  & C.  Braby  have  pre- 
pared a plaster  which  they  guarantee  to  possess 
neither  of  the  above  defects.  They  give  the 
names  of  many  large  firms  who  use  this  plaster. 
It  certainly  seems  to  us  a superior  material. 


BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION  IN 
MANCHESTER. 

The  first  of  an  intended  series  of  annual 
building  trades’  exhibitions  for  Manchester  was 
opened  on  the  19th  inst.  in  St.  James’s  Hall  in 
that  city.  The  exhibition,  which  appears  to  be 
of  a thoroughly  representative  character,  has 
been  organised  under  the  direction  of  an  execu- 
tive committee  of  sixteen  members,  of  whom 
one-half  are  architects,  Mr.  Alfred  Darbyshire 
acting  as  Consulting  Architect  and  Director  to 
the  Committee.  The  spacious  area  of  the  hall 
is  crowded  in  every  part,  and  much  credit  is 
assigned  to  Mr.  Darbyshire,  and  also  to  Mr.  W. 
Ogden,  the  secretary,  for  the  arrangements 
they  have  made.  There  are  seven  avenues, 
each  distinguished  by  a letter  of  the  alphabet. 
On  Stand  1 in  Avenue  A,  Mr.  Malcolm  Macleod, 
of  Barton  House,  Deansgate,  shows  some 
samples  of  granite,  metallic  cement,  mosaic 
concrete,  and  hand  - painted  tiles.  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street,  London,  and  Rue 
St.  Luc,  Paris,  exhibit  some  fine  specimens  of 
marble  mosaic  for  pavements  and  wall  decora- 
tion. In  this  avenue,  Messrs.  Frederick  Walton 
& Co.  have  on  view  specimens  of  their  Lincrusta- 
Walton, — the  “ Sunbury  wall  decoration,” — for 
which  they  have  been  awarded  nine  prize 
medals.  This  material  is  damp-proof  and 
water-proof,  and  can  be  washed  as  often  as 
may  be  necessary.  It  can  be  painted  and 
decorated  in  any  style  or  colours,  and  can  be 
re-painted  or  re-decorated  as  required  to  suit 
alterations  of  furniture  or  hangings.  An  inter- 
esting show  is  made  by  Messrs.  W.  Barningham 
& Co.,  Pendleton  Ironworks,  Manchester,  of 
sections  of  wrought-iron  beams,  girders,  joists, 
for  constructive  building  work,  railway  rails, 
points,  tramway  metals,  and  turn-tables.  Mr. 
J.  Hilton,  of  Oxford-street,  Manchester,  exhibits 
some  specimens  of  green,  red,  and  grey  polished 
granite.  On  the  next  stand, — No.  11, — the 
Bessbrook  Granite  Company,  Limited,  show 
some  specimens  of  blue  granite,  and  also 
samples  of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Shap  granite. 
Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson,  & Co.,  St.  George’s 
Works,  Worcester,  have  on  view  some  church 
pavements  of  Mediaeval  tiles ; and  close  by 
Mrs.  S.  Davies,  of  Princess-street,  exhibits 
specimens  of  different  kinds  of  rock  asphaltes, 
polished  marble  mosaic  concrete  for  floors, 
hearths,  and  fenders.  At  Stand  20,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hindshaw,  of  Gartside-street,  shows  a number 
of  specimens  of  panelled  ceilings  and  cornices 
in  fibrous  plaster ; also  a model  of  a chimney- 
piece.  In  Avenue  B,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Bailey  & 
Co.,  of  Salford,  show  a modern  turret  clock  in 
motion,  and  they  also  exhibit,  amongst  other 
things,  a number  of  cement  testers  and  other 
instruments  for  testing  the  strength  of  build- 
ing materials.  Mr. D.D.  Fenning,  Booth-street, 
Manchester,  has  on  view  specimens  of  granite, 
and  Mr.  W.  Campbell,  Cannon-street,  shows 
samples  of  ropes,  sash-cords,  and  similar  goods 
used  by  builders.  Messrs.  Wilcock&  Company, 
Leeds,  have  a capital  display  of  terra  cotta 
and  faience  panels  for  wall-decoration.  At 
Stand  36,  Messrs.  J.  & H.  Patteson,  of  Oxford- 
street,  Manchester,  have  on  view  some  marble 
chimney-pieces  and  examples  of  marble  mosaic 
concrete  for  wall  and  floor  decoration,  enamelled 
and  painted  tiles,  German  encaustic  tiles  and 
other  things.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
stands  in  Avenue  C is  that  of  Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.,  of  Lambeth,  who  show  a large  oak 
mantelpiece,  inlaid  with  panels  illustrated  with 
hand-painted  scenes  from  Shakspeare,  and  fitted 
with  a tile-hearth  and  glazed  terra-cotta  fender. 
They  also  exhibit  a number  of  radiating  tile- 
stoves,  and  various  mural  and  stove  decorations 
in  tile  work.  Near  the  centre  of  the  hall 
Messrs.  Elkington  & Co.  have  a display  of 
silver  and  electro-plate,  including  fac-simile 
reproductions  from  the  British  and  South 
Kensington  Museums.  On  the  adjoining  stand 
(No.  41),  Messrs.  A.  Kenrick  & Sons,  iron- 
founders,  West  Bromwich,  exhibit  a variety  of 
ironwork  for  building  purposes.  The  next 
stand  is  occupied  by  Mr.  A.  Newman,  of 
Maddox-street,  London,  who  shows  a remark- 
able assortment  of  wrought  ironwork,  in- 
cluding many  specimens  of  flowers,  and  orna- 
mental scroll -work.  A novelty  in  the  way  of 
house  - building  stands  at  one  end  of  this 
avenue.  It  is  a small  house  consisting  en- 
tirely of  paper,  excepting  a few  strips  of 
wood.  The  paper  is  perfectly  waterproof. 
The  largest,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  collections  in  the  exhibition,  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Holme  & Co.,  East  India, 
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China,  and  Japan  merchants,  and  wholesale  im- 
porters of  Oriental  art  - work,  London.  A 
“ pavilion  and  Oriental  court”  for  this  firm 
have  been  erected  at  one  end  of  the  building. 
It  is  arranged  as  an  Eastern  bazaar,  and 
divided  into  sections,  each  of  which  is  named 
after  an  Eastern  town  in  which  the  goods  shown 
are  for  the  most  part  made  or  collected,  or  from 
which  they  have  been  exported.  The  goods 
shown  include  Japanese  furniture,  embroidery, 
and  old  pieces  of  pottery,  Chinese  furniture, 
richly  carved,  and  old  Chinese  pottery  and 
bronzes ; Indian,  Arabian,  and  Turkish  furni- 
ture, and  ornaments  in  endless  variety.  Above 
the  pavilion  is  a small  Cairene  room,  partly  con- 
structed of  woodwork  from  an  old  house  recently 
taken  down  in  Cairo,  and  furnished  entirely  in 
Arabian  style.  Messrs.  Elliott,  Alston,  & Olney, 
of  Deansgate,  Manchester,  exhibit  a large  col- 
lection of  marble  and  other  chimneypieces,with 
tiled  hearths.  Another  notable  exhibit  is  that 
of  Messrs.  John  Statham  & Sons,  of  Pendleton, 
and  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  & Hobbs,  of  Lower 
Mosley-street,  consisting  of  the  new  choir- 
stalls  which  have  been  made  for  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Worsley,  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr. 
R.  Knill  Freeman.  The  stalls  are  of  solid  oak 
and  are  beautifully  carved,  and  finished  generally 
in  a highly  artistic  manner.  The  Papier-Mache 
Company,  of  Wellington-street,  Strand,  London, 
have  a good  show  of  chimneypieces  in  wood 
and  papier-mache,  samples  of  dados,  bas-reliefs, 
fluted  pilasters  in  fibrous  plaster,  mouldings, 
and  other  details.  They  also  have  samples  of 
Adam,  Jacobean,  and  Gothic  ceilings.  Messrs. 
Leech  Brothers  & Hoyle,  ironmongers,  of  Old 
Millgate,  Manchester,  exhibit  marble  mantel- 
pieces, lavatories,  and  kitchen  ranges.  There 
are  also  many  exhibits  of  articles  for  cooling, 
heating,  and  for  sanitary  purposes.  Not  the 
least  interesting  exhibit  is  that  of  Mr.  J.  Reilly, 
the  proprietor  of  the  hall,  who  shows  a valuable 
collection  of  medallions  and  panels  in  repoussd 
brasswork,  with  heads  in  relief  of  dramatists, 
painters,  poets,  and  warriors.  Some  of  the 
medallions  are  20  in.  in  diameter.  There  is  an 
interesting  series  of  some  250  photographs  sent 
by  Mr.  Hairy  Hems.  Mr.  Hems  contents  him- 
self by  exhibiting  samples  of  recent  works 
only,  and  nothing  represented  by  him  at  this 
exhibition  dates  back  more  than  two  years.  The 
collection  embraces  viewB  of  public  buildings 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  numerous  designs 
for  churches,  town-halls,  schools,  and  mansions. 

A conversazione  was  held  in  the  building  in 
the  evening,  during  which  the  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester (Alderman  Hopkinson)  opened  the  Exhi- 
bition. His  worship  congratulated  Alderman 
Heywood  and  the  executive  committee  on  the 
result  of  their  earnest  and  persistent  labours, 
which  had  brought  together  such  an  interest- 
ing exhibition.  They  would  all  be  struck 
with  the  usefulness  of  the  productions.  Humau 
ingenuity  seemed  to  find  for  itself  so  many 
paths  of  invention.  Our  mature  civilisation 
was  expressing  itself  in  new  wants  year  by 
year,  and  those  wants  were  met  by  a display  of 
ingenuity  and  resource  such  as  was  unknown  in 
former  times.  Especially  would  they  be  struck 
with  the  facility  with  which  many  beautiful 
objects  were  reproduced,  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  reach  of  a class  of  society  who,  years 
ago,  never  dreamed  of  having  the  enjoyment  of 
such  beautiful  objects.  It  was  pleasant  for  them 
to  see  that  while  true  art  remained  as  it  did  in 
former  times,  that  was  to  say,  it  no  more  than 
came  up  to  the  level  of  the  individual  work  of 
past  ages  or  classical  times,  we  had  side  by  side 
with  it  the  reproduction  of  objects  in  cheap 
materials  or  by  a mechanical  process,  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  the  compass  of  a very  large 
number  of  people.  He  thought  they  had  an 
educating  effect  in  that. 

Alderman  Heywood,  in  moving  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  mayor,  said  much  credit  had  been 
given  to  him  and  the  committee  for  the  getting 
together  of  that  exhibition,  but  he  must  say 
that  the  credit  belonged  to  Mr.  Darbyshire,  for 
it  was  owing  to  the  energy  and  great  ability  he 
had  displayed  that  they  secured  such  an 
interesting  collection. 


Sandgate  and  its  Convalescent  Home. 

The  secretary  of  the  Home  is  very  much 
obliged  to  us  for  our  mention  of  it  [p.  39,  ante ], 
but,  we  have  not  said  quite  enough ; we  have  not 
stated  that  the  offices  of  the  Institution  are  at 
S8,  High-street,  Homerton.  Whenever  we  re- 
ceive a letter  of  thanks  it  is  usually  to  induce 
us  to  say  something  more. 


NON-COMPLETION  OF  CONTRACT 
. WITHIN  SPECIFIED  TIME. 

THE  DIRECT  SPANISH  TELEGRAPH  CO.  V.  SHEPHERD. 

This  action  was  tried  on  July  20th  before 
Mr.  Justice  Williams  and  a common  jury,  at  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  and  was  important  to 
contractors  as  an  instance  of  the  measure  of 
damages  in  case  of  the  non-completion  of  a con- 
tract by  a fixed  date.  Mr.  Kemp,  Q.C.,  and 
Mr.  E.  S.  Roscoe  were  the  counsel  for  the  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Upjohn  for  the  contractor. 

The  action  was  brought  in  respect  of  offices  at 
Leadenhall-street  buildings,  the  third  floor  of 
which  was  to  be  ready  and  entirely  completed 
by  the  14th  October,  1882.  The  plaintiff’s  wit- 
nesses stated  that  it  was  in  fact  the  middle  of 
November  before  it  was  entirely  completed. 
They  gave  as  instances  of  the  unfinished  state 
of  the  building  on  14th  October,  that  the  tiles 
in  the  passages  were  only  partially  laid ; that 
there  were  only  temporary  balusters  on  the 
staircases ; that  the  latter  in  places  were 
covered  with  planks ; and  that  there  was  no  gas 
in  the  offices.  For  damages  they  claimed  the 
extra  rent  paid  for  temporary  premises,  expenses 
of  double  removal,  extra  charges  of  the  con- 
tractor who  fitted  up  their  new  offices  owing  to 
length  of  time  in  taking  in  the  fittings  through 
the  unfinished  state  of  the  building,  and  similar 
items. 

The  defence  was  that  the  building  was 
substantially  completed,  and,  if  not,  that  the 
damages  claimed  were  excessive  and  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  Justice  Williams,  in  the  course  of 
the  case,  pointed  out  that  small  and  structural 
details  would  not  be  ground  for  such  an  action, 
but  that  the  matters  relied  on  were  substantial 
items.  The  jury  at  once  found  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiffs  for  the  full  amount  claimed. 


BRISTOL  MASTER-BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

THE  ANNUAL  OUTING. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the  Bristol 
Master-Builders’  Association  held  their  annual 
outing  last  week.  It  was  declared  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  trips  the  Association  have  yet 
taken.  The  party,  numbering  about  sixty,  left 
Bristol  by  the  7'30  a.m.  train  for  Chepstow,  and 
reached  the  latter  place  just  after  nine.  From 
Chepstow  they  started  in  brakes  for  the  ruins 
of  Raglan  Castle,  which  were  reached  after  a 
delightful  drive  of  Borne  fourteen  miles.  A 
lunch  was  laid  in  a portion  of  the  ruins,  and 
then  Mr.  John  Cuxson  (custodian  of  the  castle) 
conducted  the  excursionists  over  the  ruins,  and, 
in  an  interesting  manner,  gave  a short  resume 
of  the  history  of  the  castle.  On  returning  to 
Chepstow  the  company  sat  down  to  an  excellent 
dinner  at  the  Beaufort  Arms.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  A.  Krauss  (the  president  of  the 
Association),  and  the  vice-chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Humphries. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having 
been  honoured,  Mr.  Jones  gave  “ Success  to  the 
Master-Builders’  Association.” 

The  Chairman,  in  replying,  said  that  their 
trade  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  in  the 
country,  and  he  did  not  think  they  had  been 
worse  off  than  other  tradesmen.  Let  them  be 
of  good  cheer  for  the  future : after  a season  of 
lean  years  there  would  return  a season  of  fat 
years,  and  they  would  reap  the  benefit  of  trade 
being  more  successful  than  at  present.  He 
hoped  that  next  year  the  president  would  be 
able  to  give  a better  report  of  trade  than  at 
present.  He  believed  that  within  the  next 
twelve  months  there  would  appear  a better 
scheme  for  a new  railway  than  the  last  one. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin  also  briefly  acknowledged 
the  toast,  and  in  eulogistic  terms  proposed  the 
health  of  the  President,  who  returned  thanks. 

Mr.  Benson  proposed  “ The  Trade  and  Com- 
merce of  Bristol.”  He  could  not  congratulate 
them  on  the  state  of  trade,  but  they  must  all 
hope  that  it  would  improve  and  that  they 
would  have  better  times  in  the  future.  There 
had  been  several  schemes  for  improving  the 
city  of  Bristol,  and  they  had  heard  a good  deal 
of  the  “ dockisation”  of  the  River  Avon,  and  the 
members  of  the  Bristol  Corporation  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the 
practicability  and  desirability  of  “dockisation.” 
The  committee  was  composed  of  earnest  and 
able  men,  and  they  had  issued  a report,  and  if 
its  value  was  measured  in  comparison  with  the 
length  of  time  it  had  taken  to  consider  the 


subject,  it  must  be  very  valuable  indeed.  The  s 
result  of  the  report  was  that  “dockisation”  was 
not  only  practicable,  but  that  it  was  desirable,  i. 
The  question,  however,  had  for  the  present  to  ■ 
be  effectually  shelved.  While  Bristol  people  * 
had  been  devising  a scheme  for  the  benefit  of 
the  city,  the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  had  taken  away  the  trade  from  them. 


THE  PARIS  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION  ! 
OF  1884. 

Following  out  the  idea  which  has  already  j 
found  an  expression  in  1880  and  1882  by  the 
special  exhibitions  of  metals,  tissues,  movable 
woodwork,  and  paper,  the  Union  Centrale  des 
Arts  Decoratifs  has  arranged  for  next  year  a 
display  of  stone,  building  wood,  plastic  products,  • 
and  glass. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  general  principle 
to  be  adopted  is  the  illustration  of  all  that 
concerns  the  building  of  a house,  from  the 
bricks  to  the  ornamentation  in  the  decorated 
faience  work,  and  from  a simple  pane  of  glass 
to  brilliant  stained-glass  windows  and  mosaic  ■ 
enamels.  Wood  had  already  figured  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1882,  but  it  was  then  considered 
only  with  respect  to  its  uses  in  furniture,  while 
in  next  year’s  display  it  will  be  logically  grouped 
with  stone  and  the  other  fundamental  sub- 
stances chosen  for  illustration.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time  (as  the  official  programme  remarks), 
there  will  be  represented  in  an  instructive 
ensemble  nearly  all  the  industries  with  which  an 
architect  is  brought  into  connexion.  Metal 
work  is,  however,  omitted,  as  this  subject  was 
fully  dealt  with  in  1880. 

It  is  proposed  to  invest  the  exhibition  of 
architectural  models,  &c.  with  such  features  of 
interest  as  will  allow  of  the  general  public 
appreciating  the  illustrations  put  before  them. 
The  remark  is  made  by  the  executive  committee 
that  this  art  (which  is  the  key  of  all  others)  is 
presented  at  the  Salon  every  year  in  a cold  and 
unattractive  form.  The  initiated  can  under- 
stand the  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  placed 
before  them,  but  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  pass 
by  unheedingly.  It  is  argued  that  employing, 
as  it  does,  all  kinds  of  decorative  processes, 
architecture  can  very  well  furnish  the  elements 
of  a new  and  special  exhibition. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  transport  edifices  and 
walls,  it  is  contemplated  to  join  to  the  views 
and  drawings  Buch  mouldings,  reduced  models, 
specimens  of  stone  and  wood,  sculptured 
marbles,  plaster  casts,  specimens  of  carpentry, 
joinery,  and  wood  carving,  &c.,  as  may  serve 
to  fitly  illustrate  each  subject.  In  addition  to 
these  aids  to  representation,  photography  will 
be  employed  to  reproduco  the  main  features 
or  various  special  details  of  architectural 
masterpieces. 

As  a sequel  to  the  exhibition  of  wood  and 
stone,  an  important  space  will  be  devoted  to 
the  exhibition  of  tools  and  machinery,  as  well 
as  to  the  illustration  of  the  various  industrial 
processes  connected  with  building.  Motive 
power  will  be  freely  applied  in  order  to  facili- 
tate to  the  utmost  the  demonstration  of  this 
important  adjunot  of  constructive  art. 

A technical  library  will  form  a leading  feature 
of  the  exhibition,  and  the  Society  is  even  now 
prepared  to  receive  contributions,  which  will 
be  duly  classified.  A request  has  been  addressed 
to  all  connected  with  architecture,  &c.,  to  send 
descriptions  and  full  titles  of  any  curious  or 
old  works  relating  to  the  art  or  to  the  kindred 
arts  of  pottery,  glass,  enamelling,  and  mosaic 
work.  Publishers  will  also  be  allowed  to  ex- 
hibit works  of  interest,  by  conforming  to  the 
general  regulations  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  system  of  classification  will  be  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  and  the  executive  committee 
expresses  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  possible 
out  of  the  ample  elements  which  are  expected 
to  be  grouped  together  to  form  a museum  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  in  a permanent  manner 
the  researches  of  the  architect  and  contractor 
in  matters  bearing  on  their  respective 
branches. 

In  concluding  their  preliminary  remarks  the 
committee  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
exhibition  is  of  an  international  character,  and 
that  its  doors  are  open  to  the  foreign  artist  and 
manufacturer  as  well  as  to  native  talent  and 
industry.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  im- 
portant manufactures  which  compete  with 
those  of  France  will  be  represented,  stress 
being  laid  on  the  ultimate  advantages  of  such 
friendly  rivalry  between  nations. 
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THE  BERLIN  MUSEUM. 

Tiie  Prussian  Government  lias  at  length 
resolved  upon  carrying  out  a scheme  which  has 
for  spme  time  been  contemplated  for  erecting 
upon  the  Museum  Island, — a piece  of  land  so 
called  from  its  position,  surrounded  by  the 
river  Spree,  close  to  the  Berlin  Museum, — a 
new  edifice,  which  is  intended  to  form  an 
annex  or  new  wing  of  the  existing  Museum 
building.  The  invitation  to  the  competition  for 
designs  for  the  structure  has  already  been 
issued  by  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Education, 
and  is  addressed  exclusively  to  German  archi- 
tects. General  sketches  are  required,  and  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  written  explanations  as 
to  details.  The  plans  of  site  are  to  be  on  the 
scale  of  1 to  1,000,  the  ground-plans  1 to  500, 
and  the  necessary  views  and  sections  1 to  250. 
Competitors  may  give  their  names  or  compete 
anonymously.  The  competition  closes  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1884.  Intending  competitors 
who  desire  more  information  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  programme  may  obtain  it  by 
communicating,  before  the  end  of  August,  with 
the  Museum  authorities.  The  jury  which  will 
adjudicate  on  the  designs  sent  in  will  consist 
of  five  of  the  leading  ofhcials  of  the  Museum, 
and  six  architects.  The  four  best  designs 
will  be  rewarded  with  four  equal  premiums 
of  5,000  marks,  or  250Z.,  each;  and  the  Govern- 
ment further  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
purchase  any  of  the  other  projects  which  it 
may  deem  desirable,  at  1,500  marks  each.  It  iB 
understood  that  this  is  intended  only  to  be  a 
preliminary  competition,  and  that  it  will  be 
followed  by  a second  and  final  contest  for  the 
definitive  designs,  unless  some  one  of  the  first 
series  of  projects  should  satisfy  the  jury.  A 
German  professional  organ  remarks,  with  great 
satisfaction,  that  this  forms  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  history  of  architectural  com- 
petitions in  Germany,  and  recommends  the 
example  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  this 
matter  as  one  worthy  of  general  imitation. 
Great  praise  is  also  bestowed  on  the  authorities 
for  inviting  intending  competitors  to  a con- 
ference with  the  Museum  officials  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  latter  to  supply  any  details 
not  contained  in  the  published  programme 
descriptive  of  the  character  of  the  architecture 
and  interior  accommodation  required  in  the  new 
buildings.  Owing  to  the  generally  defective 
nature  of  these  preliminary  descriptions,  compe- 
titors have  constantly  been  misled  or  left  in 
the  dark  as  to  some  of  the  most  essential  points 
of  the  problem  they  have  had  to  deal  with.  The 
detailed  programme  of  the  new  competition  has 
not  yet  appeared,  but  the  preliminary  announce- 
ment has  created  a high  degree  of  interest  in 
architectural  circles  in  Germany,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  competition  will  prove 
amongst  the  most  important  and  best-conteBted 
of  recent  years. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Roman  Arena,  Paris. — In  the  course  of  carry- 
ing out  certain  excavations  on  a piece  of  land 
belonging  to  the  Omnibus  Company  in  Paris, 
an  arena  dating  from  Roman  times  was  brought 
to  light.  The  Company  is  prepared  to  sell  to 
:the  Municipality  the  plot  of  8,000  square  metres 
icovered  by  the  arena  for  the  sum  of  1,400,000 
francs,  but  the  Council  hesitates  to  conclude 
ithe  bargain  unless  the  Government  should 
.decide  to  bear  half  the  cost  of  the  purchase. 
M.  Duruy,  formerly  Minister  of  Education,  has 
warmly  espoused  the  project  to  purchase  the 
iplot  for  the  nation,  and  has  published  an  appeal 
to  the  public  to  secure  one  of  the  oldest  monu- 
iments  of  civilisation  in  France  from  destruc- 
tion, and  preserve  it  for  posterity. 

! Copenhagen. — The  Exhibition  of  Northern 
Art,  opened  at  Copenhagen  on  the  2nd  inst.,  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  interesting  ever 
held  in  the  Danish  capital.  Unlike  the  exhi- 
bition of  1872,  which  attempted  to  present  an 
historical  review  of  the  development  of  painting 
and  sculpture  in  the  different  portions  of 
Scandinavia,  the  present  collection  limits  itself 
ito  the  more  important  works  produced  within 
the  past  ten  years.  It  contains  altogether 
750  works  of  art,  of  which  439  are  by  Danish, 
153  by  Swedish,  90  by  Norwegian,  and  68  by 
Finnish  artists. 

Munich. — In  illustration  of  the  estimation  in 
which  the  works  of  native  artists  are  held  in 
Germany,  the  Munich  papers  state  that  De- 
jfregger’s  “ Waldschmiede,”  in  the  International 


Exhibition,  has  been  purchased  by  the  Saxon 
Government  for  the  Dresden  Gallery  for  the 
sum  of  50,000  marks  or  2,5001.  sterling. 

King  Humbert. — In  a recent  conversation  be- 
tween King  Humbert  and  Mr.  F.  Story,  the 
American  sculptor,  who  resides  at  Naples,  the 
latter  complained  how  difficult  it  was  in  Italy 
to  find  a really  well-shaped  horse  as  a model. 
He  added  casually  that  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  equine  race  he  had  seen  of  late 
years  was  a full  - blood  race  - horse,  named 
Damascus,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wm.  Harret,  of 
Baltimore,  an  animal  worth  probably  5,0001. 
The  king  thereupon  requested  Mr.  Story  to 
communicate  with  his  American  friend,  and  to 
inquire  whether  he  would  sell  Damascus,  King 
Humbert  being  willing  to  give  as  much  as 
6,0001.  for  it,  if  necessary.  In  reply,  Mr.  Harret 
telegraphed  asking  to  be  permitted  to  make  the 
king  a present  of  the  animal,  a request  to  which 
his  Majesty  graciously  assented.  Damascus  is 
accordingly  being  conveyed  from  Baltimore  on 
board  the  Birmania  to  Italy,  where  it  will  be 
added  to  the  royal  stud,  and  serve  the  American 
sculptor  as  a model  for  an  important  equestrian 
statue,  which  he  has  been  engaged  to  execute. 

The  Salon  of  1883. — The  pecuniary  results  of 
the  present  year’s  Salon  have  now  been  published, 
and  though  showing  a slight  decline  as  com- 
pared with  last  year,  are  deemed  generally 
satisfactory.  The  exhibition  was  visited  alto- 
gether by  514,083  persons,  of  whom  2S5,000  had 
free  admittance.  The  receipts  for  admission 
amounted  altogether  to  297,909  fr.,  paid  by 
229,183  persons.  There  were  11,230  five-franc 
cards,  producing  56,150  fr.  ; 23,906  two-franc 
admissions,  producing  47,812  fr.,  and  193,947 
admissions  at  1 fr.  each.  In  addition  to  the 
297,909  fr.  thus  produced,  31,000  fr.  were  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  the  catalogue  ; 14,000  fr. 
profit  from  the  refreshment  department;  and 
8,000  fr.  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The 
gross  receipts  were  thus  350,909  fr.  as  against 
386,266  fr.  in  the  previous  year.  The  expenses 
were  about  185,000  fr.,  so  that  the  net  amount 
cleared  in  1883  was  165,000  fr.  or  6,600Z. 

Dumas. — The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  the 
great  French  novelist,  Alexandre  Dumas  (pere), 
took  place  on  the  24th  of  July,  being  the 
anniversary  of  his  birthday.  The  monument 
(which  is  by  the  late  Gustave  Dore)  is  erected 
on  the  Place  Malesberbes,  Paris.  We  published 
a view  of  it  in  our  number  for  April  7 last. 

University  Museum,  Berlin. — The  new  and 
splendid  building  which  has  for  some  time  been 
projected  as  a museum  in  connexion  with  the 
University  of  Berlin  has  at  length  been  com- 
menced. It  is  intended  to  contain  the  three 
extensive  collections  belonging  to  the  institution 
in  question,  namely,  those  of  zoology  and 
mineralogy,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
skulls  made  by  Professor  Virchow.  The  site  of 
the  University  Museum  is  the  extensive  plot 
between  the  two  new  Academies  of  Mines  and 
of  Agriculture  in  the  Invaliden  Strasse.  Archi- 
tecturally, these  two  edifices  will  form  re- 
spectively  right  and  left  wings  to  the  new 
structure,  which  will  be  erected  in  a style  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  two  Academies.  The 
time  which  it  is  estimated  will  be  required  to 
complete  the  new  Museum  is  six  years. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

The  international  competition  for  the 
Northern  Museum,  Stockholm,  to  which 
reference  was  made  in  the  Builder  of  April  14, 
has  now  been  decided.  There  were  fifteen 
competitors,  who  submitted,  together,  109 
sets  of  drawings.  Plans  were  sent  in  by 
architects  from  Stockholm  (6),  Berlin  (2), 
Goteborg,  London,  Mannheim,  Prague,  Vienna, 
and  Diisseldorf  (one  from  each  city)  ; there 
was  one  anonymous  design.  The  estimates 
ranged  from  31,000Z.  (from  Stockholm),  to 
312.000Z.  (Berlin).  The  jury  have  made  the 
following  awards: — First  premium  (84Z.),  to 
W.  Manchot,  Mannheim;  second  (34Z.),  H. 
Mahrenholz,  Berlin ; third  (17Z.,  and  an  extra 
premium  of  11L),  Karlson,  Stockholm ; fourth 
(17Z.,  and  an  extra  one  of  6Z.),  Wallentin, 
Stockholm  ; fifth  (177.),  Benischek,  Prague. 
The  jury  have  distributed  the  following 
additional  prizes  : — 56Z.  to  Bruno  Schmitz, 
Aachen,  whose  design  was  sent  in  too  late 
(after  June  1);  and  17Z.  to  J.  H.  Peterson, 
Stockholm. 

The  competition  for  a model  theatre  at  the 
Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition  has,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  jury,  resulted  in  comparative 


failure,  not  one  of  the  designs  submitted  having 
satisfied  them.  But  they  have  nevertheless 
distributed  the  4-OOZ.  placed  at  their  disposal,  as 
follows  : — 200Z.  has  been  awarded  to  Herren 
Schmidt  and  Neckelmann,  Hamburg,  for  their 
joint  design,  which  they  consider  the  best ; and 
67 Z.  each  to  Herr  W.  Kind,  of  Berlin,  Herren  A. 
Hopfner  and  A.  Roesicke  (jointly),  and  Herr 
L.  Amtz.  The  premiated  designs  are  to  be 
exhibited. 

Designs  have  been  invited  for  building  on  the 
Museum  Island  of  Berlin,  as  mentioned  in 
detail  elsewhere.  The  collections  of  the 
Berlin  museums  are  assuming  such  magni- 
tude that  additional  buildings  are  required.  The 
competition  being  confined  to  German  archi- 
tects, it  loses  in  interest  to  the  English  profes- 
sion ; but  it  may  be  Btated  that  four  premiums 
of  250Z.  each  are  offered. 


VENICE. 

Piles  and  puddle  to  cut  off  a small  section, 
such  as  in  other  cities  would  be  called  a street, 
and  pumping  out  the  enclosed  area,  thoroughly 
draining  each  row  of  houses,  enclosing  the 
drains  so  that  the  future  action  of  steamers 
should  not  disturb  them,  careful  removal  of  the 
deposited  sludge,  and  the  substitution  of  puddle 
and  concrete  next  exposed  piles,  and  clean 
gravel  for  the  remainder.  Then  pond  No.  1 
would  be  in  a tolerably  sanitary  condition  ; and 
if  clean  sea-water  could  be  introduced  it  would 
form  the  first  instalment  of  a system  of  sanitary 
purification.  I think  pond  No.  2 should  adjoin  it ; 
and  that  when  it  is  ready  the  barrier  should  be 
removed,  and  so  on,  section  by  section,  steamers, 
if  necessary,  plying  within  the  improved  sections 
or  enlarged  pond. 

The  idea  of  steamers  in  Venice  is  abont  as 
horrible  as  an  omnibus  running  to  Jerusalem, 
or  a tunnel  penetrating  the  Channel ; but  the 
people  who  faint  at  such  thoughts  would 
go  to  Canterbury  by  train,  or  use  knives 
and  forks  and  many  appliances  unknown  to  the 
saints  and  ancients.  We  cannot  be  consistent 
in  the  matter  of  ideas,  taken  all  round.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  thoroughfares  of  dear 
(stinking)  Venice  should  be  filled  in,  and  the 
place  robbed  of  its  very  characteristic  water- 
ways, when  there  are  so  many  ways  of  lifting 
sewage  by  pushing  or  pulling  pumps,  and  so 
many  flat  districts  which  the  town’s  fcecal  matter 
would  benefit  either  with  wet  or  dry  application. 
I wish  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Ancient  Monuments  would  have  an  eye  to 
drains,  and  study  sanitary  problems  generally. 
I mean  no  insult  to  a possibly  useful  body. 
Sanitation  is  taking  a line,  and  if  the  members 
awaken  some  day  to  find  it  sweeping  on  like  a 
torrent,  they  may  find  themselves  opposed  to  it, 
from  lack  of  the  patience  which  a little  pre- 
liminary study  would  have  enabled  them  to 
command.  They  would  regret  the  filling  up  of 
the  water-ways  of  Venice  (tidal  cesspools  they 
are  also),  so  would  we  all. 

Supposing  this  be  done,  some  sectional  pro- 
cess for  removing  the  present  deposit  of  sludge 
would  be  necessary,  and  a system  of  drainage 
and  lifting  of  sewage  too,  or  the  place  would  be 
dangerously  unhealthy  with  its  roadways  instead 
of  waterways,  and,  minus  drains,  the  last  state 
would  bo  worse  than  the  present,  recalling  Irish 
towns,  where  all  sorts  of  odd  things  are  pitched 
into  the  gutter  close  to  the  front  door,  and  stay 
there  until  they  deodorise,  making  the  street  a 
prolonged  cesspool. 

It  may  not  be  pleasant  to  think  that  Venice 
is  a.  tidal  cesspool,  but  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth may  be  so  described,  and  the  unpleasant- 
ness is  a small  matter  if  it  be  true,  and  if  un- 
seasonable storm  clouds  do  not  wash  away 
epidemics. 

Having  no  capital’  I do  not  float  companies, 
but,  in  this  instance,  I think  you  may  go  out  of 
your  way  by  allowing  me  to  suggest  a joint- 
stock  society  for  reclaiming  marsh  land  and 
irrigating  it  with  Venetian  sewage.  The  city 
to  be  drained  and  purified  at  the  same  time 
that  its  watery  conditions  are  not  altered 
permanently.  Ordinary  rainfall  “ as  per  usual.” 
In  most  other  places  this  needs  special,  treat- 
ment. It  is  time  that  those  who  would  give 
anything  to  keep  up  the  peculiar  beauties  of 
Venice  combined  to  remove  the  crying  cause 
for  their  abandonment  in  favour  of  drains. 

“ Who  will  bell  the  cat  ? ” and  how  to  set 
about  it  may  follow  if  the  right  number  of  the 
right  people  can  be  induced  to  care  whether  or 
not  it  be  done,  and  the  Builder  is  the.  key  to 
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them.  The  Venetians  are  the  most  concerned, 
but  they  like  the  “statu  quo,”  and  are  all  too 
happy  and  contented  apparently.  Some  inhabi- 
tants do  not  know  that  their  towns  are 
unsavoury.  Hal.  J.  Webber. 


THE  OLD  CITY  OF  LONDON  SCHOOL. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Norton,  Trist,  & Watney 
offered  for  Bale  at  the  Auction  Mart  the  free- 
hold property  in  Honey-lane  Market,  off  Cheap- 
side,  known  as  the  City  of  London  Old  School, 
now  disused  owing  to  the  erection  of  the 
new  school  on  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The 
site  has  an  interesting  history.  It  is  inter- 
sected by  the  divisional  boundary  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  and  Allhallows,  and  on 
the  western  part,  before  the  fire,  stood  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street ; and 
on  the  eastern  pare  the  Church  of  Allhallows, 
with  Honey-lane  to  the  south.  City  records 
state  that  the  site  was  purchased  by  the  Corpo- 
ration in  1687  for  400Z.,  and  the  amount  applied 
for  the  making  of  chimes  and  a dial-plate  for 
the  steeple  of  Bow  Church,  to  which  Allhallows, 
Honey-lane,  and  St.  Pancras,  Soper-lane  (now 
Queen  - street),  became  united,  under  the 
Fire  Act  of  1672,  whilst  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  was  affiliated  to  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry.  The  sites  of  the  two  destroyed 
churches  were  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of 
a public  market  until  the  year  1835,  when  the 
City  of  London  School  was  erected  thereon. 
Mr.  Trist,  the  auctioneer,  in  introducing  the 
property,  adverted  to  its  great  value  as  being 
immediately  contiguous  to  Cheapside  and  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Manchester  trade. 
He  observed  that  it  contained  an  area  of 
11,300  superficial  feet,  with  frontages  of  75  ft. 
to  Milk-street,  228  ft.  to  Honey-lane  Market, 
and  151  ft.  to  Russia-row.  The  building  itBelf 
was  described  as  erected  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Bunning,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture.  Referring  to  the  value  of 
property  in  the  locality,  the  auctioneer  Baid  he 
was  able,  from  his  own  experience,  to  state  that 
Messrs.  Dent  & Co.’s  premises  adjoining  were 
sold  in  1881  at  the  rate  of  10J.  per  foot,  while 
another  property  near  was  sold  for  14 1.  per  foot, 
and  in  Milk-street  he  had  sold  property  contain- 
ing an  area  of  750  ft.,  for  6,000t.,  or  at  the  rate  of 
8i.  per  foot.  Taking  the  school  site  at  8i.  per 
foot,  it  amounted  to  90,400 1.,  while,  with  the 
cost  of  the  building,  which  might  be  used  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade,  the  property 
was  worth  110,000Z.  The  first  offer  made  was 
40,000Z.,  on  which  an  advance  of  5,000Z.  was  at 
once  made,  and  by  further  advances  of  1,000Z. 
at  each  bid  64,000Z.  was  reached,  when  the 
biddings  stopped,  on  which  the  auctioneer 
observed  that  it  was  much  below  the  reserve, 
and  the  property  was  withdrawn.  It  transpired 
in  the  room  that  the  reserve  was  about  100,0001. 


BUILDING  OVER  THE  DEAD. 

Sir, — I noticed  in  some  of  the  daily  papers 
last  week  a statement  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
proposed  to  build  over  the  Peel  Grove  Burial 
Ground,  Bethnal-green,  near  Victoria  Park. 
The  statement  is  confirmed  by  a paragraph 
which  appears  in  last  Saturday’s  Metropolitan, 
which  runs 

“ The  Peel  Grove  Burial  Ground  figured  before 
the  Bethnal-green  Vestry  the  other  day,  and  not  by 
aDy  means  for  the  first  time.  A step  long  fore- 
shadowed has  now  been  taken,  and  the  Vestry  were 
called  upon  to  deal  with  an  application  for  permis- 
mission  to  build  a number  of  bouses,  and  to  form  a 
new  street  across  Peel  Grove.  According  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Ewin,  the  representative  of  the 
district  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  there 
are  not  less  than  20,000  human  bodies  in  this  old 
burial-ground,  and  numbers  of  these  are  not  entirely 
decomposed.  Mr.  Ewin  recalled  to  mind  that  when 
the  subject  was  first  broached,  it  was  objected  that 
the  foundations  of  any  roads  or  buildings  might 
subside  as  the  coffins  decayed  and  the  graves  fell  in. 
Usually  desirous  of  giving  every  reasonable  facility 
for  building  operations,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
have,  very  justly,  felt  the  necessity  for  dealing 
with  this  application,  for  which  there  are  few  pre- 
cedents, but  which  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  others 
of  a similar  nature,  with  especial  caution;  and  it 
may  be  ant'eipated  that  the  projected  house  accom- 
modation in  Peel  Grove  for  400  families  will  not  be 
sanctioned  if  the  statements  freely  made  in  the 
locality  are  substantiated.  Meantime,  the  Bethnal- 
green  Vestry  have  expressed  the  opinion,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  ‘ it  is  extremely  objectionable  that  any 
house  should  be  erected  on  the  disused  burial-ground 
in  Peel  Grove,  unless  the  bodies  therein  interred 
have  been  previously  removed.’  ’’ 


“ We  should  think  so,  too  ! ” will,  no  doubt,  be 
your  comment  on  this  resolution.  But  in  these 
days  of  talk  about  sanitary  progress,  when 
people  are  rediscovering  and  beginning  to  apply 
sanitary  rules  laid  down  thirty  years  ago,  is  it 
possible  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
power  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and 
the  Vestries  to  peremptorily  veto  the  running- 
np  of  dwelling-houses  on  a modern  and  not-long- 
ago-closed  burial-ground, — before  removing  the 
remains  of  the  dead  ? I know  not  what  “ pre- 
cedents ” there  may  be  for  such  doings ; no 
doubt  some  could  be  found  amongst  the  many 
bad  precedents  in  building  and  sanitation  to 
which  you,  Sir,  long  ago  called  attention.  The 
irony  of  the  sentence  in  which  solicitude  is  ex- 
pressed, not  as  to  the  consequences  to  the  poor 
people  who  are  to  be  housed  on  a substratum 
of  partially  - decomposed  human  remains,  but 
as  to  the  danger  of  the  sinking  of  roads  or  build- 
ings, though  evidently  unintentional,  is  full  of 
grim  significance  for  those  who  can  read 
“between  the  lines.”  The  one  thought  of  all 
concerned  seems  to  be  with  the  safety  of  pro- 
perty in  bricks  and  mortar.  But  those  who  are 
proposing  to  build  over  this  cemetery  may 
“ take  heart  of  grace”  if  they  get  the  “ reason- 
able facilities  ” which  are  so  glibly  talked  of, 
for,  as  a suburban  resident,  I am  able  to  affirm 
most  distinctly  from  personal  knowledge  that  it 
is  quite  within  the  power  of  the  speculating 
builder  to  build  his  walls  so  thin  and  generally 
so  to  eliminate  the  element  of  solidity  (and, 
therefore,  of  weight)  from  his  erections  as  to 
render  their  sinking  into  the  ground  a very 
remote  contingency.  (They  are,  some  of  them, 
far  more  likely  to  be  blown  away.) 

In  all  seriousness,  it  is  positively  staggering 
to  be  gravely  told  that  “ other  projects  of  a 
similar  nature  ” are  likely  to  come  up  for 
decision  by  our  not  always  immaculate  local 
authorities.  If  the  law  be  not  strong  enough 
or  clear  enough  to  prevent  the  carrying  out  of 
such  proposals  as  that  now  made,  it  is  high 
time  that  it  should  be  reinforced  or  elucidated. 
If,  by  any  “ fluke  ” or  act  of  jobbery  such  mis- 
deeds are  to  bo  permitted,  they  will  “fore- 
shadow ” pestilence  of  some  kind,  if  not 
cholera. 

Perhaps,  Sir,  you  will  allow  this  communica* 
tion  a place  in  your  columns,  if  only  to  stimulate 
the  Metropolitan  Board  to  continue  to  regard 
such  projects  with  “ especial  caution,”  although 
the  phrase  seems  to  indicate  a desire  to  parley 
as  to  proposals  which  should  be  at  once  indig- 
nantly scouted. 

Is  this  “ Peel  Grove  Burial  Ground  ” identical 
with  what  was  once  known  as  the  “ Victoria 
Park  Cemetery  ” ? If  so,  I distinctly  recollect 
complaints  being  made  a few  years  ago 
as  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  ground  with 
coffins  ; and  these  complaints,  if  I mistake  not, 
led  to  the  closing  of  the  burial  place. 

Delta. 


DWELLINGS  IN  THE  SUBURBS. 

William  Howitt,  in  his  able  and  exhaustive 
work  on  “ The  Northern  Heights  of  London,” 
points  out  that  the  deterioration  of  the  pro- 
sperity and  integrity  of  a nation  infects  even 
the  art  of  building.  Of  this  law  the  Roman 
Empire  furnishes  a notable  example  ; and  truly, 
under  these  conditions,  the  prospects  of  our  own 
beloved  country  are  anything  but  cheerful. 
Yet  so  surely  has  the  feeling  of  sturdy  in- 
dependence and  national  superiority  which 
animated  the  bosoms  of  our  forefathers  grown 
upon  us,  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
often-predicted  downfall  of  England  as  an 
actual  contingency.  If  we  could  but  persuade 
ourselves  that  the  degeneracy  of  our  building 
is  not  a fact,  or  that  it  is  only  a temporary 
phenomenon  in  the  progress  of  civilisation,  we 
might  rest  quietly  for  another  century  or  two. 
But  can  we  do  so  ? 

If  the  two  great  intellectual  principles  of  our 
time, — those  of  scientific  inquiry  and  msthetic 
feeling, — have  taught  us  anything,  it  is  this, 
that  our  houses  should  be  healthy,  and  that 
they  should  be  beautiful.  It  needs  bnt  little 
reflection  to  remind  us  how  wofully  these  two 
principles  are  at  variance  with  the  actual  facts. 
Do  we  not  hear  of  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy, 
— even  of  royalty  itself, — being  found  totally 
unfit  from  a sanitary  point  of  view  for  human 
habitation  ? Can  we  doubt  that  these  revela- 
tions are  but  the  signs  of  a vast  mass  of  facts 
that  might  be  revealed,  Beeing  how  architects 
and  builders  have  proved  themselves  totally 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary 


science  ? Then  as  to  their  beauty, — we  know 
the  awkward  construction,  the  gloomy  and 
lugubrious  furniture  and  effects,  of  the  houses 
of  many  of  the  rich.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  there  has  been  a great  improvement  of 
late  years,  but  we  wish  that  all  would  undei'- 
stand  that  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  build  and 
inhabit  a beautiful  house  than  an  ugly  one,  and 
often  less  so.  We  give  a hearty  hand  to  the 
champions  of  scientific  principles,  and  claim 
that  those  principles  should  be  properly  carried 
out ; nay,  though  unprepared  to  go  all  lengths 
with  our  aasthetic  friends,  we  confess  to  no 
little  sympathy  with  them,  and  a cordial  agree- 
ment with  their  main  principles. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  j 
but  what  shall  we  say  to  the  houses  of  the 
aoor  ? Can  it  be  said  that  in  them  the  laws  of 
lealth  and  taste  are  obeyed  ? We  will  not 
repeat  the  shameful  story  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  stifling  to  death  in  the  crowded  courts 
of  the  metropolis ; but  we  can  point  to  places 
elsewhere  in  which  the  spirit  which  creates  or 
allows  such  horrors  is  again  triumphant.  W e will 
not  enter  into  long  descriptions  of  the  manner 
in  which  houses  are  constructed  at  this  day  in 
many  outlying  suburbs,  which  we  may  all  se® 
for  ourselves  ; but  we  can  think  upon  the 
degradation  of  such  a state  of  things  existing 
at  all,  and  curse  the  selfish  and  Mammonite 
spirit  which  has  brought  us  to  this  pass. 

The  speculating  builder  is  so  truly  a product 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  no  one  seems  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  him.  Before  him  the 
local  dignitaries  quail  ; and  he  proceeds  un- 
molested with  his  erections  in  a confident  and 
business-like  manner.  His  eye  is  entirely  upon 
the  main  chance  ; and  why  not  ? He  but  obeyB 
the  impulse  of  his  time.  We,  however,  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a thought  to  the  fate  of  the 
unhappy  inmates  of  these  ill-fated  dwellings ; 
and  even  if  personally  unable  to  remedy  the 
evils  of  this  deplorable  system,  may  insist,  in 
the  name  of  honesty  and  humanity,  that  those 
whose  special  business  it  iB  shall  do  so. 

To  lay  stress  on  the  cultivation  of  art  in  the 
houses  of  the  poor  seems  almost  ridiculous  in 
the  face  of  present  difficulties ; although,  we 
believe,  it  to  have,  nevertheless,  an  important 
influence  on  health  and  morality.  But  let  us  be 
sure  that  if  the  national  standard  of  integrity 
is  to  be  maintained  among  the  poorer  popula- 
tion, proper  dwelling  accommodation,  at  least, 
they  must  have ; and  let  us  resolve  that  they 
shall  have  it. 

Reginald  Arthur  Beckett.  . 


THE  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — In  consequence  of  further  complaints 
from  the  Bench  this  week,  I beg  leave  to  rnenr 
tion  a few  slight  changes  which  I lately  sug- 
gested in  the  interior  construction  :■ — 

1.  The  public  entrance  into  each  of  the 
court-rooms  should  be  by  cme  door  in  the  middle-} 
at  the  back. 

2.  In  front  of  it,  on  the  inside,  a partition  or 
screen  from  end  to  end,  whereby 

a.  The  attention  of  the  court  would  not  be 
distracted  by  the  continual  opening  of  the 
door. 

b.  The  sound  would  be  deadened. 

c.  The  draughts  would  be  intercepted.  | 

d.  Persons  rushing  in  could  recover  them- 
selves before  advancing  into  the  body  of  the 
court. 

e.  One  man  could  guard  it. 

3.  A separate  entrance  at  the  side  for  the 
Bar.  The  entrance  for  jurymen  is  found  un- 
necessary, and  the  gallery  meant  for  them  id 
forbidden  to  be  used  on  account  of  its  incon* 
venience. 

The  present  construction  of  the  doors  dimiJ 
nishes  the  accommodation  by  cutting  out  a 
large  corner  on  each  side ; (2),  being  in  the 
centre,  they  leave  no  sufficient  gangway,  so 
that  the  decorum  of  the  court  is  continually 
disturbed  by  people  hurrying  in;  (3),  if  both 
sides  are  used  (in  all,  four  doors),  four  officers 
are  required, — if  only  one  side,  the  other  is 
useless  ; (4),  they  are  perpetually  being  opened; 
drawing  off  the  attention,  and  making  a noise. 

Louis  de  Souza.'*; 


CHURCHES  IN  SCOTLAND.  C 
Will  any  one  kindly  name  two  or  three  Epis- 
copal churches  in  Scotland  that  are  considered 
the  best  examples,  as  to  purity  of  Ecclesiastical 
style  of  architecture,  erected  either  in  ancient 
or  modern  times  ? Inquirer. 
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ASBESTOS. 

We  mentioned  briefly  not  long  ago  the  in- 
reased  use  of  asbestos,  as  prepared  by  Mr. 
ohn  Bell,  at  his  works  in  Southwark-street, 
iondon,  and  we  are  led  by  some  inquiries  we 
lave  received  to  add  a few  particulars.  The 
teculiarity  incidental  to  asbestos  fibre  for  a long 
ime  baffled  all  attempts  to  spin  it  into  a yarn 
without  the  intermixture  of  a certain  proportion 
if  flax  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  which,  of  course, 
lould  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  objectionable 
adulteration, -and  was  only  to  be  tolerated  until 
ither  and  better  means  could  be  discovered. 
Vithin  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  diffi- 
ulty  has  been  overcome,  and  yarns  capable  of 
withstanding  great  tensile  stresses  can  now  be 
eadily  produced  by  machinery  which  has  been 
pecially  constructed  for  the  purpose.  One  of 
he  most  important  applications  of  this  yam 
a for  the  manufacture  of  steam  packings,  of 
which  a great  variety  are  made,  each  description 
ieing  designed  to  meet  some  special  demand, 
n making  packing,  it  was  at  first  not  suffi- 
liently  recognised  that  the  fibres  of  asbestos 
were  apt  to  be  largely  charged  with  minute 
>articles  of  pyrites,  and  until  this  fact  was 
ippreciated  it  was  often  found  that  the  piston- 
•ods  were  scored,  the  damage  being  attributed 
othe  action  of  the  asbestos  itself,  instead  of  to 
he  impurities  it  contained.  To  obviate  this 
lefect,  it  therefore  became  necessary,  not 
inly  to  carefully  select  the  most  suitable  kind 
if  asbestos  for  the  purpose,  but  to  thoroughly 
fleanse  it  from  all  stone  and  grit  before  spinning, 
!or  which  duty  machinery  had  to  be  adapted, 
fhe  yam  now  produced  is  quite  pure,  and  is 
capable  of  being  woven  into  almost  any  kind  of 


abric.  Fig.  1 shows  the  most  common  form  of 
jacking,  in  which  the  pure  asbestos  yarn  is 
imply  plaited  up  by  machinery  into  a square 
ir  round  rope.  It  was  first  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Jell,  in  the  year  1879,  and  was  immediately 
idopted  by  the  British  and  German  navies, 
where  its  use  is  still  continued.  But  it  was 
oon  ascertained  that  special  cases  required 
pecial  treatment,  and  though  the  plaited  pack- 
ng  was  generally  satisfactory,  it  became  evi- 
lent  that  something  else  was  wanted  in  the 
ase  of  steam-engines  with  extremely  high 
liston  speeds,  such  as  are  now  being  introduced  i 
uto  the  merchant  service.  To  meet  this  de- 
nand  the  yarn  was  first  woven  into  a cloth, 
which,  being  slightly  waterproofed  with  vul-  ' 
anised  indiarubber,  was  rolled  up  into  a rope 
a much  the  same  way  as  the  canvas  is 
reated  in  what  is  known  as  Tuck’s  packing, 
nly  without  the  rubber-core.  The  enduring 
owers  of  this  asbestos  block-packing  are  quite 
emarkable.  In  one  case,  on  being  taken  out 
fter  twelve  months’  working  with  steam  of 

0 lb.  pressure,  it  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
ood,  and  was  accordingly  replaced,  while,  as 
n instance  of  its  efficiency,  we  can  cite  a case 

1 which,  after  uselessly  trying  almost  every 
ind  of  packing  in  a troublesome  stuffing-box 
f a large  pumping -engine,  the  asbestos  block - 
acking  was  found  to  answer  admirably,  and 
ae  result  has  been  that  an  average  of  14  lb.  to 

lb.  better  vacuum  has  since  been  maintained 
i the  cylinder. 

It  has  often  been  erroneously  stated  that 
Sbestos  packing  could  be  used  without  lubrica- 
on.  No  greater  mistake  could  exist.  It  not 
nly  requires  a good  supply  of  oil,  but  demands 
ireful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  in 
aarge. 

A great  deal  of  yarn  is  woven  into  cloth,  the 
icreased  use  of  which  has  been  very  marked 
Bring  the  last  twelve  months,  and  which  is  | 
sing  adopted  for  a great  variety  of  purposes, 
ne  noteworthy  application  is  for  fireproof  I 
attains,  and  several  of  these  have  been  supplied  '< 
■7  Mr.  Bell  for  theatres  in  Great  Britain,  the  ! 
inited  States,  and  some  of  the  principal  cities 
i Europe. 

i Another  interesting  application  is  in  the  filter  1 


invented  by  Mr.  Maignen.  This  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a hollow  perforated  cone  of  earthen- 
; ware,  over  which  is  stretched  a specially  woven 
asbestos  cloth.  On  the  outside  a layer  of  the 
i finely-powdered  filtering  medium, — Maignen’s 
; patent  carbocalcis, — is  automatically  deposited 
I by  being  mixed  with  the  first  water  put  into  the 
filter. 

For  forming  the  joints  of  pipes  exposed  to 
the  action  of  moisture,  and  for  man  and  mud- 
hole  doors  requiring  frequent  removal,  asbestos 
woven  cloth  is  very  largely  in  demand.  In 
these  cases  asbestos  millboard,  which  is  the 
cheapest  form  of  jointing  material,  is  compara- 
tively worthless,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  absolutely 
objectionable,  from  its  permeability  to  water, 
which  soaks  through  and  attacks  the  iron  of  the 
bolts,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise  a 
combination  which  would  effectually  resist  the 
heat  and  damp. 

The  remaining  uses  of  asbestos  which  we 
have  to  notice  appear  to  be  mainly  in  the  pro- 
duction of  fireproof  cement  and  putty,  for  which 
there  is  considerable  demand  for  certain  kinds 
of  joints,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  and 
acid-proof  lumps,  blocks,  and  bricks.  The  ordi- 
nary gas  fire  is  familiar  to  every  one,  and  it  will 
suffice  to  point  out  that  asbestos  enters  largely 
into  the  composition  of  the  artificial  fuel  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  fire  in  a great  measure 
depends. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,366.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Door  locks. 
(Com.  by  E.  A.  Chameroy,  Paris.)  July  6, 
1883. 


3,379.  G.  Maw,  Broseley.  Manufacture  of 
earthenware  tiles.  July  7,  1883. 

3,396.  D.  Timings  and  S.  Timings,  Birming- 
ham. Construction  of  door  springs.  July  9, 
1883. 

3,399.  F.  Newman,  Ryde.  Fastenings  for 
doors.  July  10,  1883. 

3,438.  J.  Thomlinson,  Carlisle.  Manufacture 
of  plaster  of  Paris.  July  12,  1883. 

3,446.  G.  Howard,  London.  Manufacture  of 
marquetry  parquet  for  flooring,  &c.  (Comp. 
Spec.)  July  13,  1883. 

3,467.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Grates.  (Com. 
by  E.  Breslauer,  Berlin.)  July  13,  1883. 

3,469.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Cord  fasteners 
for  window-blinds.  (Com.  by  D.  W.  Ernsting, 
Bremen.)  July  13,  1883. 

3,488.  J.  Fairbairn,  Edinburgh.  Water- 
closets,  urinals,  lavatories,  baths,  and  service 
cisterns.  July  16,  1883. 

3,512.  E.  Gilbert  and  A.  E.  Gilbert,  Dundee. 
Water-closets.  July  17,  1883. 

3,540.  W.  Ayres,  London.  Manufacture  of 
sash- weights,  &c.  July  18,  1883. 

3,555.  C.  J.  Marson,  London.  Manufacture 
of  slabs  and  coverings  for  building  purposes,  &c. 
July  19,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

July  10,  1883. 

1,391.  E.  R.  Wethered,  Woolwich.  Latches, 
locks,  and  lock  furniture.  March  15,  1883. 

1,690.  F.  P.  Preston,  J.  T.  Prestige,  and 
E.  J.  Preston,  Deptford,  and  E.  W.  do  Rusett, 
Anerley.  Lavatories.  April  4,  1883. 

July  13,  1883. 

2,921.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Roofing  tiles. 
June  12,  1883. 

July  17,  1883. 

1,302.  R.  Whiston,  Wolverhampton.  Fasten- 
ings for  doors,  windows,  and  shutters.  Mar.  12, 
1883. 


• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


1,317.  J.  Harsant,  London.  Apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  handle  of  a closet  for  preventing 
waste  of  water.  Mar.  13,  1883. 

1,372.  J.  E.  Rendle  and  F.  B.  Rendle,  London. 
Glazed  structures  for  horticultural  purposes,  &c. 
Mar.  14,  1883. 

3,446.  G.  Howard,  London.  Manufacture  of 
marquetry  parquet  for  flooring,  &c.  July  13, 
1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 
Published  during  the  week  ending  July  14,  1883. 

5,393.  W.  N.  Hutchinson,  Wellesbourne. 
Joints  of  drainage  - pipes.  Nov.  13,  1882. 
Price  8d. 

The  sockets  and  spigots  of  the  pipes  are  coned,  and 
round  the  spigots  inside  of  the  sockets  are  paskets  of 
india-rubber,  &c.,  of  a conical  or  triangular  section  to  keep 
the  joints  tight. 

5,490.  C.  Wheeler,  Newbury.  Packing  or 
“ caulking  ” for  pipe-joints,  &c.  Nov.  18,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

This  packing  consists  of  soft  wire  wound  spirally  round 
the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe,  and  between  each  coil  is  also 
wound  hemp.  A ring  or  collar  is  forced  down  when  the 
ends  of  the  pipes  are  in  position  to  set  this  packing  up. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

5,496.  S.  Slater,  Oldham.  Stoves.  Nov.  18, 
1882.  Price  2d. 

These  are  portable  stoves,  and  inside  the  outer  case  is  a 
perforated  shell  to  contain  the  fuel.  This  shell  can  be 
lifted  out  when  the  stove  iB  to  be  removed  from  one  room 
to  another.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,508.  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Producing 
architectural  ornaments,  &c.,  from  wood  and 
other  fibrous  pulp.  (Com.  by  C.  G.  Mineur, 
Stockholm.)  Nov.  20,  1882.  Price  4d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  168  of  1881,  in 
mixing  the  wood  pulp,  &c.,  with  water  until  it  is  quite 
fluid,  and  then  pouring  it  into  the  mould,  when  the  water 
is  removed  by  a sponge  through  muslin.  More  pulp  is 
then  poured  in,  and  the  water  again  removed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  so  on  until  a sufficient  thickness  is  left  of  the 
pulp  in  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 

5,528.  E.  B.  Brooke,  Huddersfield.  Apparatus 
for  removing  the  superfluous  body  and  glaze  off 
enamelled  bricks.  Nov.  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  is  a revolving  face-plate  covered  with  a sheet  of 
sieving  or  wire-work.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,542.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort.  Combined 
urinal  and  wash-stand.  (Com.  by  F.  Muller, 
Stuttgart.)  Nov.  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  basin  is  pivoted  above  the  urinal,  and  is  brought 
to  a level  by  treading  on  a foot-board.  Afterwards,  when 
the  foot  is  removed,  the  basin  tilts  up  and  empties  its 
contents  into  the  urinal.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,581.  E.  Hughes,  Liverpool.  Wood-block 
and  other  pavements.  Nov.  23,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  bottoms  of  the  wood-blocks  are  so  rebated  that  when 
the  blocks  are  placed  together  a dovetail  is  formed  by  two 
adjacent  blocks,  which  is  filled  with  the  cement  on  which 
the  blocks  are  laid. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  July  21,  1883. 

5,598.  F.  Greatrex,  Uxbridge.  Construction 
of  stoves,  &c.  Nov.  24,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Two  uptakes  are  fitted  to  the  stove,  one  at  the  top,  the 
other  at  the  back,  whereby  two  currents  of  air,— a vertical 
and  a horizontal  one, — are  drawn  through  the  fire. 

5,636.  T.  Carder,  Bideford.  Preventing  the 
flow  of  sewer  gas  into  buildings.  Nov.  27, 1882. 
Price  2d. 

Two  or  three  traps  are  united  into  one  apparatus.  (Pro. 
Pro.) 

5,646.  F.  K.  de  Stasicki,  London.  Manu- 
facture of  fire-lighters.  (Com.  by  F.  A.  Christ 
and  J.  Weiler,  Vienna.)  Nov.  28,  1882.  Price 
2d. 

These  are  made  of  a few  twigs  of  wood  bound  together, 
which  are  dipped  into  an  inflammable  mixture  and  then 
coated  with  sawdust.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,650.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Chairs.  (Com. 
by  E.  Schmidt,  Leipzig.)  Nov.  28, 1882.  Price 
2d. 

The  seat  is  mounted  on  a disc,  on  the  periphery  of  which 
is  a thread  which  engages  screw  threads  on  the  legs,  so 
that  by  turning  the  disc  the  seat  is  raised.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,680.  H.  Doulton,  London.  Construction 
of  the  steps  of  flights  of  stairs.  Nov.  29, 1882. 
Price  4d. 

On  the  terra-cotta  step  blocks  and  troads  are  fitted  tread- 
pieces  of  hard  vitrified  ware. 

5,795.  J.  Whitehouse,  Birmingham.  Sash- 
fastenings.  Dec.  5, 1882.  Price  6d. 

A sliding  belt  is  fitted  in  the  lower  sash,  connected  with 
the  eccentric  pin  of  the  ordinary  lever,  fastening  in  such 
a manner  that  when  the  lever  is  crossed  over  to  the  other 
sash  to  secure  the  two  together,  the  sliding  bolt  is  shot 
into  a recess  in  the  meeting  rail  of  the  upper  sash. 


Sad  Sequel  to  a Bank  Failure. — Mr.  John 
Barratt,  builder,  Southport,  hanged  himself  on 
the  20th  inst.  He  had  to  file  a petition  a few 
days  previously,  having  lost  heavily  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  Southport  Bank  two  years 
since,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  led  to  the  suicide. 
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IMPORTANT  BUILDING  ACT  CASE. 

ASPHALTE  NOT  COMBUSTIBLE. 

A SUMMON*  taken  out  at  Marlborough -street,  by 
Mr  Thos.  H.  Watson,  district  surveyor  of  8t.  George  s 
against  Mr.  Way,  builder,  for  covering  a concrete  flat  with 

n , f.  AT  r.  .1  'll  olf_mnnn.Rt.pept . rlCCatlulV. 


asphalte*  at  the  house,  No’.  4,  Ualf -moon-street,  Piccadilly, 
was  heard  before  Mr.  De  Rutzen.  Mr.  Poland,  barrister, 
conducted  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  builder. 

Mr.  Watson,  district  surveyor,  said  he  considered 
asphalte  an  inflammable  material,  because  it  melted  and 
partly  burned  when  a piece  of  it  was  held  m a gas i jet, 
and  that  as  it  dropped  it  would  set  light  to  anything 
combustible  near  it.  ....  j .. 

Mr  Cubitt  Nichols,  the  architect  engaged  on  the 
buildings,  related  his  many  years'  experience  in  the 
use  of  Claridge’s  patent  asphalte,  and  believed  that 
such  asphalte,  as  used  for  flats,  was  the  best  incom- 
bustible material,  and  safer  than  a lead  covering.  — 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Poland,  the  witness  said  ho  believed 
there  was  a small  portion  of  bitumen  in  it  which  would 
burn,  but  that  in  combination  with  about  90  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  ol  lime  it  ™,  aa  a tnutic,  perfectly  jnoom. 
bustible  : and  later  on  many  cases  were  cited  tully  sup- 
porting his  evidence. 

Professor  Alt  field,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to 
the  Royal  Pharmaceutical  Society,  stated  that  lie  had 
analysed  and  tested  Claridge’s  asphalte.  It  contained  a 
small  portion  of  bitumen,  which,  if  extracted,  would  burn. 
About  90  per  cent,  of  all  asphalte  was  mineral  matter, 
which  would  put  out  flame  far  better  than  water  In  the 
ordinary  dictionary  meaning  of  the  word,  asphalte  was 
incombustible.  In  croBS-examination  the  witness  said 
that  in  any  case  natural  asphalte  would  not  convey  fire. 

Mr  Penrose,  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  bt. 
Paid's  Cathedral,  for  the  defence  said  he  had  used  asphalte 
to  cover  roofs,  and  found  it  very  suitable  and  safe,  as  it 
was  incombustible;  hehadusedit  in  Mr.  Watson's  district. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect,  said  he  had  used  asphalte 
in  more  than  thirty  cases  for  covering  roofs  of  factories 
and  warehouses.  lie  had  known  several  cases  where 
buildings  had  ’caught  fire,  but  in  no  case  had  asphalt, 
flats  spread  the  fire;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  al way 
retarded  it.  The  witness  gave  proofs  of  the  different 
effects  of  fire  on  lead  and  asphalte  roofs  by  referring  to 
the  Alhambra  fire. 

Mr.  De  Rutzen  stopped  tha  case,  and  stated  tnat  tie 
was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Claridge’s  asphalte  was  in- 
combustible within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  He  therefore 
dismissed  the  summons. 

Mr.  Farrell,  secretary  of  the  Company,  was  present, 
but  after  the  magistrate's  prompt  ^decision,  his  evidence 
was  not  taken. 


ST.  BEDE’S  (R.  C.)  COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER. 

On  the  18th  inst.,  which  was  Speech-day  at 
St.  Bede’s  (R.  C.)  College,  Alexandra  Park, 
Manchester,  Mr.  Humphrey  F.  de  Trafford  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  central  block  of 
college  buildings.  The  south  wing  was  com- 
pleted about  two  years  ago,  the  erection  of  the 
central  block  and  the  north  wing  being  post- 
poned. The  central  portion  will  consist  of  an 
entrance-porch,  47  ft.  by  10  ft.,  behind  which 
will  be  a large  vestibule  with  porter’s  rooms, 
and  offices  on  the  first  floor.  Like  the  south 
wing,  it  will  be  four  stories  high,  and  will  be 
in  the  Italian  style  of  architecture.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Dunn  & Hansom,  of 
London,  the  principal  contractor  being  Mr. 
Healey,  of  Salford,  and  the  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  6,000i. 


COMMISSIONS. 

HEARNE  V.  KEELING. 


The  plaintiff  in  this  case  (Queen’s  Bench,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Williams  and  a Common  Jury),  was  a brewer's 
agent,  in  business  in  Guildford-street,  and  the  defendant 
was  an  architect  who  was  interested  in  some  buildings 
connected  with  the  Auction  Mart,  Tokenhouse-yard.  The 
action  was  to  recover  fifty  guineas  for  having  got  Messrs. 
Spiers  & Pond  to  take  the  Auction  Mart  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Wildey  Wright  was  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Willis, 
Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Tindal  Atkinson,  for  the  defendant. 

The  case  for  the  plaintiff  was  that  he  was  promised  the 
fifty  guineas  by  the  defendant  on  the  12th  of  March  ; that 
on  the  following  day  he  wrote  to  the  defendant — ‘‘  To 
prevent  misunderstanding,  please  drop  me  a line  stating 
that  on  the  contract  being  signed  by  Furnival  Si.  Co.  and 
Spiers  & Pond  you  will  pay  me  on  behalf  of  Dove  & Co. 
fifty  guineas,  as  verbally  promised  by  you  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Hudson  and  that  the  defendant  replied  ten  days 
afterwards, — “ Owing  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  inst.  having 
been  inadvertently  covered  under  papers  on  my  desk,  it 
only  this  day  came  under  my  notice.  As  to  the  contents, 
I think  your  request  is  premature,  ns  the  arrangement, 
which  I admit,  does  not  become  binding  until  the  business 
is  a fait  accompli,  which  is  scarcely  yet  the  case,  but  when 
it  is  yon  may  rely  on  my  share  of  the  understanding  being 
carried  out.” 

Evidence  was  given  on  both  sides,  the  question  in  dis- 
pute being  whether  the  promise  to  pay  the  50  guineas  was 
a personal  one  on  behalf  of  the  defendant,  or  whether  the 
understanding  was  that  he  was  merely  to  use  his  influence 
to  induce  Messrs.  Dove  Brothers  to  pay  the  plaintiff  that 
amount. 

The  Jury  having  in  the  course  of  the  case  intimated  that 
their  minds  were  made  up,  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff 
for  522.  12s. 


LAND  TAX. 

gIR) — Some  few  weeks  back  you  published  an 
interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Grimes  upon  the  land 
tax  [Builder,  Juno  2,  1S83,  p.  758],  which  con- 
tained one  of  the  most  useful  tables  upon  the 
subject,  and  one  which  I have  never  seen  before. 

I have  since  been  trying  to  ascertain  upon 
what  assessment  Mr.  Grimes  has  calculated  liis 
pound  rate,  but  have  been  unable  to  obtain  a satis- 
factory answer,  although  I think  it  must  be 
calculated  upon  the  Income-tax  assessment  for 
1877.  Would  Mr.  Grimes  oblige  by  stating  upon 
what  assessment  his  pound  rate  was  calculated, 
and  whether  the  rate  may  be  taken  as  the 
present  actual  charge  ? 

I have  always  understood  that  the  rate  varied 
in  different  districts  of  the  same  county,  and 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  actual 
pound  rate  for  any  parish,  as  the  present  Income- 
tax  assessment  is  more  than  one  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  original  Land-tax  assessment 
made  in  1692. 

As  all  annuities  and  charges  payable  ont  of 
lands  are  liable  to  a deduction  for  land  tax,  you 
will  at  once  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a pound  rate  calculated  upon  the 
present  Income-tax  assessment. 


by  these  wretched  tuunels  ; and  I think  that  if 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  were  to  offer 
some  kind  of  reward  or  prize,  it  might  be  the  means 
of  doing  something  good  ; but  it  seems  that  nothing 
will  be  done  until  public  feeling  is  risen  to  such  a 
pitch  that  it  will  almost  demand,  instead  of  request- 
ing, safe  passage  by  rail,  as  it  has  a perfect  right  to 
do.  Haskins  W.  Rowbotham. 


MADDISON  v.  HELSTON  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Sir, — Your  observations  on  this  case  [p.  74,  ant «] 


will  interest  all  who  are  concerned  in  contracts.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  decision  was  arrived  at.  One 
would  suppose  that  the  sub-contractor  was  held  by 
the  conditions  in  the  main  contract  as  to  the  plant. 
This,  however,  must  depend  tupon  legal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  documents.  However,  now  we  know, 
we  can  provide  for  this  contingency  by  not  only 
specifying  that  the  contractor  shall  not  sub- 
let without  written  consent,  but  further  that 
the  sub-contractor  so  approved  shall  be  bound 
by  the  conditions  applying  to  the  maiu  contract. 
This  must  be  so,  otherwise  the  greater  part  cf 
a contract  might  be  sublet,  and  the  contract 
evaded  in  its  material  points.  I have  looked  upon 
a sub-contractor  as  being  in  the  place  of  and  bound 
by  the  conditions  of  the  contract,  as  though  he 
were  the  only  party  to  it. 

May  I add,  whilst  on  this  subject,  that  I think 
in  every  case  a suitable  advance  should  bo  made 
for  contractors’  plant,  if  it  can  be  impounded,  and 
also  that  interest  should  be  allowed  on  retention 
money  ? J* 


F.  K.  S. 


WOODEN  PROJECTIONS  UNDER  THE 
BUILDING  ACT. 


T.  W.  WILLIS  V.  J.  DAVIS. 

This  was  a summons  taken  out  by  the  District  Surveyor 
for  Putney  and  Roehampton,  under  the  26th  section  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act,  for  the  removal  of  six  wooden 
balconies  which  the  defendant  had  erected  to  four  houses 
in  Dyers-lane,  Putney,  and  for  which  the  sanction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  been  refused. 

The  ease  was  arjjued  last  week  before  Mr.  Sheil  at  tbo 
Wandsworth  Police-court. 

The  District  Surveyor  having  proved  the  facts,  and  the 
service  of  the  usual  statutory  notice  to  amend,  the  Magis 
trate  made  an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  balconies  within 
twenty-one  days,  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
District  Surveyor. 


FIREPROOF  FLOORS. 

Sir .—Referring  to  “ C.  W.  H.’s”  inquiry  in 
your  issue  of  the  14th  inst.  [p.  62],  I have  much 
pleasure  in  bringing  before  his  notice  an  article, 
which  is  not  only  fireproof,  but  sound-proof, 
and  is  already  pretty  extensively  employed  by 
architects  and  builders  in  London  and  New 
York.  The  material  in  question  is  a fibrous 
production  from  blast  furnace  slag,  and  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  silicate  cotton. 

Silicate  cotton  can  be  so  manipulated  as  to 
completely  protect  ordinary  wooden  joists  from 
the  action  of  fire;  and,  if  used  in  conjunction 
th  Hyatt’s  Patent  Corrugated  Iron,  specially 
prepared  for  ceilings,  a perfectly  fireproof  and 
sound-proof  ceiling,  of  a light  and  inexpensive 
description,  may  be  obtained. 

I understand  that  your  correspondent  can 
receive  samples  and  full  particulars  from  the 
Silicate  Cotton  Works,  Kentish  Town. 

S.  R. 


SUB-CONTRACTS. 

Sir,— Allow  me  to  say  a word  on  the  contractor’s 
side  of  the  question  [see  Builder,  pp.  31,  62,  97,  ante.\ 

Specialists  generally  get  some  50  per  cent,  higher 
prices  than  ordinary  builders ; they  are,  as  a rule, 
exempt  from  the  supervision  of  the  clerk  of  work 
and  are  allowed  to  do  their  work  their  own  way. 
They  enter  the  building,  use  the  builder’s  scaffold- 
ing,  ropes,  kc. ; beg,  borrow,  or  steal  all  sorts  of 
small  matters,  such  as  a hod  or  two  ot  mortar,  a 
lew  bricks,  a little  paint  or  solder ; cut  the  work 
about,  dirty  the  floors,  and  leave  all  their  rubbish 
for  the  builder  to  clear  away.  Often,  watching, 
lighting,  and  fuel  are  found  for  them,  and  their 
arrogance  is  proverbial. 

Surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  allow  a builder  10  per 
cent,  for  all  this,  and  the  architect  must  be  very 
unjust  not  to  do  so,  as  he  can  ensure  payment  by 
insisting  on  the  builder  settling  the  account  before 
including  the  amount  in  his  certificate.  Where  it  is 
not  done,  the  builder  thinks  the  architect  takes  the 
10  per  cent,  for  himself. 

Robert  Puillips,  Clerk  of  Works. 


PROPOSED  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 
Sir, — I noticed  in  the  Builder  for  the  30th  ult. 


Look  to  the  Balconies. — Mr.  Bedford,  the 
coroner  for  Westminster,  held  an  inquiry  on 
Saturday,  at  the  Session-house,  touching  the 
death  of  James  Frederick  Cassell,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  of  61,  Blake’s-road,  Peckham,  who 
was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a balcony  at  17,  Ayles- 
ford-street,  Pimlico.  The  balcony  was  about  to 
be  repaired,  and  the  deceased  had  incautiously 
stepped  upon  it  and  fell  with  it  into  the  area 
below.  The  jury,  on  returning  a verdict  of 
“Accidental  death,”  asked  the  coroner  to  com- 
municate with  the  district  surveyor,  calling  his 
attention  to  other  balconies  in  the  same  street. 


THE  UNDERGROUND  RAILWAYS. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent’s  idea  in  your  last 
week’s  edition  [p.  97]  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
tunuels  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  is,  I am  afraid, 
not  an  original  one,  for  between  Portland-road  and 
Gower-street  stations  the  tunnel  is  divided  (and  has 
been  so  some  time)  by  a partition  of  woodwork.  Why 
the  railway  company  have  not  adopted  this  means  ot 
ventilation  in  all  the  tunnels  I cannot  say,  except 
that  I know  from  experience  that  while  waiting  for 
trains  on  Portland-road  Station  platform  each  train 
that  enters  brings  with  it  volumes  of  hot,  offensive 
air  that  almost  chokes  one,  and  if  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  have  not  adopted  the  means  of  division  of 
the  tuunels  for  ventilation  all  through  the  line,  I 
think  that  they  are  quite  right  too  ; for  to  have  all 
the  stations  on  the  line  like  Portland-road  and 
Gower-street  stations  would  be  most  injurious  to 
those  waiting  on  the  platforms  for  trains. 

By  means  of  a shaft  of  some  kind  running  into 
the  open  air  just  before  the  station,  which  would 
carry  the  foul  air  from  each  train  out  of  the  tunnel, 
the  divided  tunnel  might  be  useful,  but  as  it  is  at 
present  the  air  is  taken  from  the  tunnel  and 
deposited  in  the  station,  which,  if  it  is  a station  like 
Portland-road,  is  most  injurious. 

I think  it  is  high  time  that  some  one  stepped 
forth  with  an  idea  for  saving  the  lives  which 
we  know  we  must  lose,  and  are  losing  day  by  day, 


[p.  897],  tho  report  of  the  special  sub-comraittee 
entrusted  with  the  duty  of  collecting  facts  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  a site  for  the  proposed  Liverpool. 
Cathedral,  from  which  I am  very  much  surprised  to 
find  that  the  committee  appear  to  specially  favour 
the  St.  Heorge's  Dock  site.  Now,  I think  every  one  is 
agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  cathedral  being- 
in  a central  position  ; and  I,  as  an  old  Liverpudlian, 
and  one  who  is  willing  to  subscribe  my  mite  to  such 
an  object,  must  protest  against  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  to  plant  the  cathedral  at  the  extreme 
edge  of  tho  town,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were 
built  down  at  tho  docks.  The  committee  say  that 
tho  St.  George’s  Dock  site  is  easy  of  access  from  the 
Cheshire  side  ; but  for  the  people  of  Liverpool  to 
erect  a cathedral  for  the  Cheshire  folk  is  a new  doc- 
trine, and  if  the  Cestrions  were  asked  to  transfer 
Chester  Cathedral  to  Birkenhead  for  the  convenience 
of  Liverpool,  the  absurd  proposal  would  be  laughed 
to  scorn. 

The  site  of  St.  Luke’s  Church  is  a very  fine  one, 
and  surely  the  Churchmen  of  Liverpool  will  never 
let  their  new  cathedral  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of 
20,0002.  It  would  be  central  here ; and  although 
Bold-street  at  the  present  is  too  narrow  to  be  the 
Ludgate-hill  of  Liverpool,  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  that  thoroughfare  may  be  widened  in  the  not 
very  distant  future,  when  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral  would  be  seen  to  advantage. 

But,  sir,  I have  always  maintained  that  Monu- 
ment-place would  be  the  grandest  site  in  Liverpool 
for  a cathedral ; it  is  central,  open,  and  high  ; it  is 
completely  surrounded  by  streets  ; the  property 
encumbering  the  site  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
main  thoroughfares  from  all  parts  of  tho  city  con- 
verge on  the  spot.  The  west  front  would  present 
an  imposing  appearance  on  ascending  London-road, 
and  this  thoroughfare  would  be  truly  the  Ludgate- 
hill  of  Liverpool.  As  regards  St.  Silas’  Church, 
which  stands  on  a portion  of  the  ground,  that  might 
be  absorbed  into  the  cathedral  scheme,  and  the 
present  incumbent  made  a canon. 

I leave  the  consideration  of  this  matter  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  Churchmen  of  Liverpool,  trusting 
that  they  will  never  fall  into  the  mistake  of  sub- 
scribing towards  building  the  cathedral  down  by 
the  docks.  T.  B.  Dennett. 


July  28,  1883.] 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

Tjie  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Thursday,  the  26th  inst.,  Mr.  George  Plucknett, 
J.P.,  treasurer,  in  the  chair,  in  the  unavoidable 
i absence  of  the  president,  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell. 

The  committee,  in  their  annual  report,  read  by 
< the  secretary,  Major  Brutton,  observe  that  the 
: Institution  continues  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
; which  it  was  founded,  and  is  in  a satisfactory 
i condition.  The  prosperity  of  the  past  year  was 
i greatly  influenced  by  the  liberality  and  energy 
of  the  president,  as  by  his  exertions  the  dona- 
tions at  the  last  anniversary  dinner  exceeded  in 
[amount  those  of  any  former  occasion.  Never- 
theless, the  committee  express  regret  that  many 
master  tradesmen  engaged  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  building  trade  in  and  around 
(London  have  not  yet  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  charity,  though  it  is  one  which, 
they  urge,  has  pressing  claims  upon  them. 
The  committee  regret  the  loss  by  death 

I during  the  past  year  of  several  prominent  sup- 
porters of  the  Institution,  among  whom  was 
(the  late  Mr.  William  Higgs,  of  South  Lam- 
beth, president  of  the  Institution  in  1877. 
[During  the  past  year  eight  pensioners  had  been 
elected,  six  men  and  two  women,  and  one 
widow  of  a pensioner  had  been  placed  on  the 
pension  list.  Ten  pensioners  had  died  during 
i the  year. 

j The  balance-sheet  shows  a total  income  for  the 
(year  (including  9381.  brought  forward)  of  5,2141., 
of  which  8101.  was  received  from  annual  sub- 
scribers, 1,4711.  in  donations,  and  6921.  from 
(dividends  in  Stock.  The  expenditure  amounted 
; to  2,2241.  4s.  3d.,  including  1,8081.  6s.  4d.  paid 
to  pensioners,  and  there  remained  in  hand  a 
balance  of  2,9901.  12s.  7d. 

II  The  report  and  balance-sheet  were  unani- 
jmously  adopted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Rider,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Rogers. 

!i  A vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  the 
(President  of  the  Institution  for  the  past  year, 
was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Smith,  seconded  by 
! 'Mr.  T.  Rogers,  and  heartily  accorded,  the  chair- 
iimau  speaking  of  the  great  obligations  which  the 
Institution  was  under  to  the  indefatigable  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Chappell. 

j On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Smith,  thanks  were  given  to  the  Vice- 
|ipresidents,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Mitchell  proposed  a 
Ijvote  of  thanks  tp  the  Trustees  (Mr.  Plucknett, 
Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Aid.  Sir  J.  C.  Lawrence,  M.P., 
;and  Mr.  C.  T.  Lucas),  which  was  carried,  as 
were  also  votes  of  thanks  to  the  Treasurer  (Mr. 

( Plucknett)  who  was  re-elected ; to  the  auditors  ; 

. and  others. 

'I  The  retiring  members  of  the  committee  were, 
iwith  one  exception,  re-elected,  and  on  the 
t motion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Keeble,  seconded  by  Mr. 
[Thomas  Stirling,  Mr.  Thomas  Hall  (of  the  firm 
of  Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.)  was  elected  a member 
I of  the  committee. 

It  Mr.  Henry  G.  Smith,  of  the  firm  of  G.  Smith 
it  Co.,  Pimlico,  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
i Rider,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rogers,  unanimously 
Elected  President  for  the  coming  year,  and  in 
[returning  thanks  for  his  election,  he  said  he 
; utended  to  do  his  utmost  for  the  Institution, 
lind  would  endeavour  to  obtain  a large  increase 
I n the  number  of  annual  subscribers. 

; It  was  announced  that  the  annual  dinner 
Ivill  be  held  on  the  8th  of  November  next  at 
[ he  Freemasons’  Tavern. 


I TENDERS  FOR  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

)i  Sin, — Now  that  another  Board  School  is  to  bo  tendered 
|br,  let  us  hope  it  will  be  given  to  the  lowest  competitor, 
end  not  to  a builder  third  or  fourth  on  the  list  of  tenders 
I bove  the  lowest ; that  has  been  the  case  before,  not  in  one 
distance,  but  in  nearly  every  school  that  has  been  built  by 
1 he  Tottenham  School  Board,  and  consequently  at  the 

Irpenso  of  the  ratepayers.  If  the  contract  is  given  to  a 
uilder  say  500/.  (and  sometimes  more)  above  the  lowest, 
necause  that  builder  could  not  find  sureties,  had  the  Board 
dot  better,  even  at  the  additional  cost  of  150  guineas, 

iscure  the  temporary  services  of  a surveyor  to  survey  the 
luildiug  from  time  to  time  during  construction,  or  employ 
vo  clerks  of  the  works  instead  of  one?  But  what  security 
i ji  required  from  a builder  where  20  per  cent,  of  the  outlay 

! i retained  in  hand  by  the  School  Board?  That  becomes  the 
scurity  in  itself,  and  as  a rule, — of  course  there  is  no  rulo 
i ithout  an  exception, — the  first  instalment  certified  by  the 
i rehitect  is  not  paid  until  the  second  instalment  becomes 
ue,  and  so  on  until  the  end,  when  part  of  the  ‘‘retention 
yioney,"  i.e.  the  20  per  cent,  rotained  in  hand  by  the  School 
Board,  to  the  amount  of  500 /.,  is  held  back  for  six  months 
[ iter  the  final  certificate  has  been  granted;  and  when  that 
nal  certificate  becomes  due,  say  upon  a contract  of  8,000/.., 
i ie  “ retention  money  ” amounts  to  no  less  an  amount 
■ !&n  1,600/.,  500/.  of  which  is  not  due  to  the  builder  until 
■ ix  months  after  completion,  when  the  “certificate  of  com- 
( letion  ” is  granted  after  the  building  has  been  surveyed 
ly  the  architect  and  all  faultB  and  deficiencies  pointed 


out  by  him  to  the  builder  made  good.  It  is  not  every 
builder,  although  he  may  be  perfectly  sound,  that  can 
obtain  sureties  (even  if  he  likes  to  make  the  request)  from 
a friend  or  friends  for  a building  contract  of  8,000/.,  that 
friend  not  knowing  what  responsibility  is  attached  to  a 
building  contract  of  8,000/.  Although  it  seems  a great 
responsibility,  it  really  is  nominal,  where  20  per  cent,  is 
kept  back  for  every  100/.  advanced  to  the  builder;  con- 
sequently, the  responsibility  grows  less  and  less  to  the 
surety  us  the  building  approaches  completion.  It  is 
seldom  a builder  fails  at  the  commencement  of  any  con- 
tract, and  if  an  architect  and  the  clerk  of  the  works  cannot 
ascertain  that  the  work  is  being  carried  on  according  to 
their  specification  as  the  building  is  being  carried  up  and 
roofed  in,  what  more  servants  do  the  School  Board 
require?  William  H.  Pipe. 


CEMENT. 

Sir, — Could  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
kindly  answer  me  the  following  query  ? 

I have  done  the  concreting  to  a reservoir, 
the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  rough  wall- 
stones  and  lime.  On  th9  outside  is  a stream 
of  water  running,  some  of  which  percolates 
through  the  wall,  and  causes  the  lime  to  keep 
soft.  I have  plastered  the  sides  with  cement 
and  sand,  gauged  3 of  sand  to  2 of  cement. 

On  the  side  where  the  stream  runs  it  has 
shelled  off,  and  in  many  cases  never  set  at  all. 
The  architect  condemns  my  cement,  which  is  of 
best  quality. 

What  I want  to  know  is,  who  is  at  fault  and 
what  is  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  occurring 
again  ? Also,  what  action  the  wet  lime  would 
have  on  the  cement  ? Airedale. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Halifax. — New  premises  in  New  South-street, 
for  Messrs.  G.  Webster  & Son,  grocers,  are 
approaching  completion.  The  drawings  have 
been  prepared  and  the  work  is  being  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  George  Buckley  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Halifax.  The  building  is  described  as 
being  in  the  Greek  style  of  architecture.  The 
block  will  comprise  three  large  shops,  with 
extensive  and  well-lighted  offices  over,  for 
which  a separate  entrance  is  provided  in  New 
South-street.  The  furnishing  is  in  the  same 
style.  With  its  rich  internal  fittings  the  shop, 
when  completed,  will,  we  are  told,  be  one  of 
the  finest  and  best  appointed  in  the  provinces. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Drake  & Riley, 
masons;  Mr.  James  Smith,  joiner;  Messrs.  J. 
Bancroft  & Sons,  slaters  and  plasterers ; Mr. 
John  Naylor,  plumber ; Mr.  John  Berry,  iron- 
founder;  and  Messrs.  Millar,  Dennis  & Co.,  of 
Bradford,  brasswork  and  internal  fittings. 

Sherburn  (Durham). — On  the  12th  inst.  the 
new  Sherburn  Hospital  Dispensary  was  opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  Durham.  The  new  buildings 
stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  to  the 
hospital,  and  are,  therefore,  quite  detached, 
though  designed  to  harmonise  with  and  form 
part  of  the  general  group.  The  buildings  com- 
prise a waiting-room,  a dispensing-room,  a con- 
sulting - room,  and  an  examination-room  and 
store-room.  The  whole  has  been  erected  at  a 
cost  of  about  1,6001.,  the  contractor  being  Mr. 
W.  Forster,  of  Croxdale,  his  sub-contractors 
being  Mr.  Laidler  for  plumbing  and  ironwork, 
Mr.  W.  Hodgson  for  painting,  and  the  Gates- 
head Stained  Glass  Company  for  the  glazing. 

Eastbourne.  — In  Grossington-road,  at  the 
corner  of  Meads-road,  a new  college  for  the 
Misses  Deacon,  to  accommodate  (in  the  first 
instance)  100  lady  students,  has  been  com- 
pleted under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Crisford, 
architect,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Rowland  & 
Sons,  of  Horsham.  The  largest  room  is 
42  ft.  6 in.  long,  25  ft.  9 in.  wide,  and  25  ft.  high 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  It  is  divided  into  three 
portions  by  revolving  partitions. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

. Standlake. — The  parish  church  of  the  Holy 
Cross  at  Standlake  is  having  another  section 
of  its  restoration  brought  to  a close.  The  nave 
and  north  aisle  were  re-opened  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford  on  Easter  Sunday  in 
1881.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  restored 
south  aisle,  the  baptistery,  and  the  new  south 
porch  now  in  progress,  will  be  first  used  upon 
St.  Mary  Magdalene’s  Day  (July  22nd).  The 
architect  for  the  general  restoration  is  Mr. 
Clapton  C.  Rolfe,  of  St.  Michael’s  Chambers, 
Ship-street,  Oxford.  The  restoration  of  the  nave, 
&c.,  is  of  a substantial  character.  The  new  oak 
roofs  are  adorned  by  life-sized- angels,  carved  in 
the  same  material.  These  angels  bear  shields 


upon  which  are  emblazoned  the  various  emblems 
of  the  Passion.  The  seats  are  of  oak,  massive 
in  construction ; upon  every  bench-end  is  a sculp- 
tured representation  of  a saint.  They  are  placed 
according  to  ancient  usage,  the  virgin  saints  on 
the  north  side,  and  the  male  ones  on  the  south. 
The  sculptor  of  all  this  work,  under  the  imme- 
diate direction  of  Mr.  Rolfe,  the  architect,  was 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  chancel  has 
not  been  touched  yet ; it  contains  many  mural 
tablets  and  monuments  to  the  Stricklands, 
Westerns,  &c.  Messrs.  BaraeB  & Sons,  the 
builders,  of  Witney,  who  carried  out  the  first 
section,  are  doing  the  portion  of  the  work  now  in. 
hand.  The  fine  Early  English  arcade  upon  the 
south  side  has  been  carefully  overhauled ; a 
new  lean-to  roof  in  oak  has  been  placed  upon 
the  aisle.  It  is  of  oak,  having  carved  bosses 
in  the  solid  beams.  The  struts  supporting  it 
rest  upon  angel  corbels.  They  take  the  same 
line  as  an  existing  ancient  example,  and  have 
carved  spandrels.  The  now  south  porch  is  of 
early  type;  it  exhibits  richly-carved  work  in 
stone  and  oak,  and  the  exterior  door  will  be 
covered  with  much  wrought-iron  work.  The 
south  transept  has  been  turned  into  a bap- 
tistery. In  the  midst  stands  the  new  font, 
with  its  oaken  cover,  over  6 ft.  high,  and 
worked  up  and  down  by  a wrought-iron  appa- 
ratus suspended  from  the  central  beam  of  the 
roof.  This  piece  of  work  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  who  has  also  done  all  the  rest  of  the 
new  sculpture.  In  the  baptistery  will  be  a two- 
light  stained-glass  window,  representing  the 
baptism  of  our  Blessed  Lord  by  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  The  artist  for  this  work  is  Mr.  G.  J. 
Baguley,  of  Carlisle-street,  New'castle-on-Tyne. 


HjODliS. 

Economy  of  Coal  in  House  Fires.  By  T.  PRiDGir* 

Teale,  M.A.  London;  Churchill.  Leeds: 

Goodall. 

TnE  author  claims  for  this  little  treatise, — the 
expansion  of  a lecture, — that  in  it  he  for  the 
first  time  sets  forth  the  necessity  for  combining 
two  principles,  which  other  authors  have 
severally  recommended,  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  result  out  of  a given  quantity  of  fuel, 
and  to  reduce  the  wasto  and  inconveniences 
resulting  from  its  combustion  to  a minimum. 
The  conditions  on  which  he  insists,  are  that  the 
bottom  of  the  grate  shall  be  such  as  to  prevent 
the  percolation  of  currents  of  air  through  the  mass 
of  fuel,  and  that  the  air-space  under  the  fire-grate 
shall  be  kept  warm.  These  he  effects  at  once 
by  a sort  of  sheet-iron  box  which  fits  under  the 
grate  and  closes  the  space  between  the  hearth 
and  the  bottom  bar, — surely  not  a new  arrange- 
ment ? He  calls  his  contrivance  an  “ Econo- 
miser,” and  gives  directions  for  its  application 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  fire-grate,  and  for 
its  construction  at  a cost  of  a few  shillings. 

The  main  positions  which  this  writer  on  an 
old  subject  takes  up  are  incontrovertible. 
They  are  not  new;  but  truths,  however  old, 
require  frequent  repetition  before  they  get 
accepted,  or,  at  least,  acted  upon.  During 
many  years  the  Builder  fire,  lighted  at  the  top, 
has  burned  in  thousands  of  grates  without  any 
attention,  and  with  no  smoke.  Of  the  com- 
plete success  of  this  plan  of  economising  fuel 
and  reducing  dirt  and  dust  there  is  no  question. 
But  years  have  not  brought  the  plan  into 
general  use,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  extra 
half-hour  fires  of  this  sort  require  to  “ burn  up  ” 
after  being  lighted  outweighs,  in  the  public 
miud,  all  the  grievances  attending  the  present 
wasteful  and  unscientific  system  of  coal  con- 
sumption. The  book  under  notice  gives  seven 
rules  for  the  construction  of  fireplaces,  and  all 
of  them  are  sound.  It  is  written  in  a pleasant 
style,  and  is  introduced  by  a short  but  sugges- 
tive preface,  and  (nota  bene)  the  author  has  the 
rare  modesty  to  admit  that  occasional  failure 
does  attend  the  arrangement.  When  such  has 
been  the  case,  he  has  generally  succeeded  in 
ascertaining  the  presence  of  something  which 
invalidated  his  principle,  and  when  he  has  not 
made  a discovery  of  the  kind  he  consoles  him- 
self with  “ Except.io  probat  regulam,”  and  gives 
us  a new  reading  in  “ the  exception  probes  ( i.e.r 
puts  to  the  proof,)  the  rule,”  for  which 
alone  he  would  deserve  our  thanks.  The  recom- 
mendations contained  in  this  book  are  fully 
explained  by  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  we  hope 
the  principles  thus  further  advocated  will  find 
at  least  a fair  trial  by  all  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  construction  of  the  domestic  fireplace. 
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The  Hygiene  of  Armies  in  the  Field.  By  R. 
Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.B.  London:  Wyman  & 
Sons. 

We  mentioned  this  paper  briefly  when  it  was 
first  read  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  at  the  Parkes 
Museum.  It  ought  to  have  extensive  circnla- 
tion,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  author  has 
now  published  it  in  a pamphlet  shape.  It  is  a 
valuable  production,  and  comes  at  a most  oppor- 
tune moment. 


VARIORUM. 


“ The  Sheet  Metalworker”  (Crosby Lock- 
wood  & Co.,  London).  This  book  appears  to  us  to 
quite  fulfil  the  intention  of  the  author,  and  to 
provide  intelligible  instructions,  amply  illus- 
trated by  diagrams,  for  practical  workers 
in  sheet  metals.  The  chapter  on  joints  is 
specially  complete  and  useful.  The  author  is 
evidently  familiar  with  his  subject  in  all  its 

phases. “The  Mechanic’s  Assistant,”  byJohn 

McCoom  (Merser  & Sons,  London).  This  book 
will  assist  the  mechanic  to  find  the  area  of 
rectangular  figures  when  the  length  and  breadth 
are  given,  without  the  trouble  of  working  a 
sum  in  duodecimals, — an  assistance  not  many 
mechanics  require  nowadays.  However,  the 
work  may  have  its  uses, — when  saving  time  is 
of  importance.  A notable  feature  is  that  it  is 

the  compilation  of  a professor  of  music ! 

“ The  Charles  Dickens  Birthday  Book,”  Com- 
piled by  his  Eldest  Daughter,  with  five  illustra- 
tions by  his  Youngest  Daughter  (Chapman  & 
Hall,  Limited).  Certainly,  in  this  age  of  birthday- 
books,  Charles  Dickens  should  not  be  forgotten, 
for  no  author, — Shakspeare  perhaps  excepted, — 
furnishes  so  many  apt  mottoes  for  every  occa- 
sion. The  labour  has  evidently  been  one  of 
love,  and  has  been  reverently  and  carefully 
performed  ; but  why  does  the  authoress  depart 
from  custom  and  give  no  clue  to  the  novels  and 
other  writings  from  which  the  extracts  have 
been  culled  ? Some,  of  course,  are  at  once 
assignable  to  their  respective  characters  ; but 
there  are  many  which  are  riddles  to  one  at  least 
who  knows  his  Dickens  pretty  well.  The  illus- 
trations are  full  of  nice  feeling  and  graceful 
drawing,  but  they  have  a great  fault,  there 

is  not  enough  of  them. “ Stationary  Engine- 

Driving,”  by  Michael  Reynolds  (Crosby, 
Lockwood,  & Cc.,  London).  A very  clear 
and  comprehensive  treatise  on  a very  inte- 
resting subject.  It  is  well  written,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  made  perfectly  explicit  without  the 
use  of  one  redundant  word.  The  illustrations 
are  numerous  and  excellent.  Where  we  can 
apply  tests  to  the  contents  of  this  book  we  find 
it  trustworthy,  and  where  we  have  to  take  it 
on  trust  we  feel  quite  at  ease  in  doing  so.  The 
book  should  be  possessed  by  every  intelligent 
and  ambitious  engine-man.  A very  good 
portrait  of  James  Watt  is  an  additional  recom- 
mendation.   “ Gleanings  from  Popular 

Authors”  (Cassell  & Co.,  Limited:  London, 
Paris,  and  New  York).  This  compilation  has 
reached  its  twenty-second  part,  and  fully  main- 
tains its  character.  The  extracts  from  well- 
known  works  and  prints  from  the  blocks  which 
illustrate  them  are  alike  well-chosen,  good  and 
varied,  and  specially  adapted  for  the  now 
fashionable  recreation  of  public  and  semi- 
public reading  and  recitation.  One  advantage 
of  such  compilations  as  this  is, — like  Hunting, 
according  to  Mr.  Leech’s  well-known  drawing, — 
it  introduces  us  to  authors  we  should  not  other- 
wise meet. “Picturesque  America”  (Cassell 

& Co.)  has  now  reached  part  28 ; but  we  cannot 
say  that  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  equal  to  the 
“Picturesque  Europe”  by  the  same  firm. 


UltsrcIIanea. 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Archseologists 
at  Chester. — Some  fifty  or  sixty  members  of 
this  society,  including  representatives  both  of 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  visited  Chester  on 
the  21st  inst.  They  were  met  by  the  Dean  of 
Chester,  who  personally  conducted  them  over 
the  cathedral,  and  delivered  an  address  to  them, 
which  was,  in  fact,  a very  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  the  fabric.  He  went  through  the 
twelfth  - century  crypt,  recently  discovered, 
with  them,  and  received  a vote  of  thanks,  moved 
by  Sir  Thomas  Baker,  and  supported  by  the 
president  of  the  society,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Stanning.  The 
society  afterwards  viewed  the  Roman  remains 
of  Chester,  and  dined  at  the  Town-hall. 


Kensington  Vestry-hall.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Vestry,  a report  of  the  Special 
Purposes  Committee  was  read,  stating,  with 
reference  to  the  painting  and  finishing  the  hall, 
ante-room,  large  room,  staircase,  corridors, 
committee-room,  and  council-chamber,  thateight 
sets  of  designs  for  the  whole  of  the  work,  and 
one  design  for  the  decoration  of  the  panels  in 
the  frieze  of  the  large  room,  were  submitted 
with  estimates.  Mr.  Fisher  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first,  for  1,3751.  — Mr.  Murlis 
seconded  it,  as  he  thought  the  design  was 
the  most  useful. — Mr.  Campbell  objected  to 
it,  as  there  was  no  wear  and  tear  in  it. 
He  hoped  No.  3 “ Competition,”  1,3481.  13s., 
would  be  selected,  as  there  were  no  light  and 
delicate  tints  in  it.  The  Vestry,  after  a short 
discussion,  resolved  to  accept  No.  1,  which 
belonged  to  Messrs.  Liley  & Wood,  Radnor-ter- 
race.  A discussion  ensued  as  to  the  employment 
of  a suitable  person  to  supervise  the  work,  at  a 
cost  of  3 per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  but  the  pro- 
position was  rejected,  as  it  was  considered  that 
there  were  competent  members  on  the  Vestry 
who  would  be  able  to  supervise  the  work. — Mr. 
James  Flood  moved  “ That  it  be  referred  to  the 
Special  Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  best  known  method  for  im- 
proving the  very  defective  state  of  the  Council 
Chamber  and  large  Committee  Room,  so  far  as 
the  acoustics  for  sound  is  concerned.” — Mr. 
Flood  invited  the  Chairman  to  go  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  chamber,  and  he  would  judge  for 
himself  that  it  was  impossible  for  members  to 
hear. — Sir  A.  Gordon  seconded  the  proposition, 
and  said  one  way  to  improve  the  sound  would 
be  for  gentlemen  to  talk  less.  The  motion  was 
referred  to  the  Committee. 

Swedish  Galvanised  Iron.  — We  have 
received  some  particulars  of  Swedish  galvanised 
iron.  It  seems  to  be  an  article  of  a most 
excellent  quality,  and  though  higher  in  price 
(301.  to  33?.  a ton  here),  ought  to  find  a large 
sale  on  account  of  its  great  durability  and  other 
merits  and  the  many  various  purposes  for  which 
it  can  be  used.  It  is  made  in  plain  sheets,  2 ft. 
by  4 ft.,  its  ductility  allowing  it  to  be  folded  or 
worked  in  any  shape  without  cracking;  it  is 
the  best  article  possible  alike  for  roofing, 
gutters,  water-pipes,  cisterns,  tanks,  railway- 
trucks,  and  so  on.  For  roofing  it  does  not  want 
to  be  corrugated,  the  edges  of  the  sheets  being 
simply  folded  over  one  another  in  any  way 
thought  best  or  easiest.  This  circumstance 
will,  of  course,  save  a certain  amount  in  weight 
as  compared  with  corrugated  sheets,  besides 
giving  the  roof  a much  nicer  appearance,  and 
the  durability,  so  far  as  the  common  galvanised 
corrugated  iron  is  concerned,  cannot  be  com- 
pared at  all. 

The  National  Smoke  Abatement  Insti- 
tution.— A meeting  in  support  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  at  the  Mansion  House  last  week, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to  : — 

“ That  the  period  has  now  arrived  at  which 
iystematic  inquiry  is  desirable  into  the  application 
of  the  resources  of  technical  science  for  the  abate- 
ment of  smoke  now  largely  produced  in  its  indus- 
trial processes  and  in  the  heating  of  houses,  as  well 
as  into  the  operation  of  the  existing  laws  for  smoke 
abatement ; and  that  the  Council  of  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution  be  requested  to  urge 
upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of  appointing 
a Royal  Commission  for  the  purpose.” 

Coslany. — Plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Coslany,  Norwich, 
have  been  accepted  at  a Vestry  meeting.  The 
works  will  be  commenced  forthwith  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Oldham,  Chambers,  & Wilkins,  Bank 
Plain,  Norwich.  The  beautiful  flintwork  of  the 
Thorp  Chapel  (well  known  to  all  archzeologists) 
is  to  be  continued  round  the  exterior  of  the 
chancel. 

Fancy  Paper. — We  have  received  from 
Messrs.  John  Walker  & Co.  some  specimens 
of  their  crocodile  leather  note-paper  and 
envelopes  and  their  morocco  leather  note- 
paper,  with  corresponding  envelopes.  The 
colours,  which  are  tender  and  delicate,  are 
varied.  The  markings  on  the  paper  are  some- 
what strong,  but  these  do  not  interfere  with 
the  passage  of  the  pen  over  it.  The  whole  is  a 
very  successful  piece  of  fancy-work. 

Art  Schools. — You  may  be  glad  to  hear  that 
two  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  Mr.  Stop- 
ford’s  letter  upon  “ Design  in  Art  Schools,” 
published  in  the  Builder  in  May  last  [p.  723], 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  this  year’s  national  competition, 
viz.,  giving  awards  for  collective  work,  and 
exhibiting  elementary  works. — H.M. 


Mr.  Herkomer’s  School  of  Art. — Mr.  Her- 

komer,  A.R.A.  (the  London  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian  states)  has  returned  from 
his  visit  to  the  United  States,  and  is  busily  en- 
gaged in  completing  his  arrangements  for  his  new 
school  of  art,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  October, 
at  Bushey.  The  school  is  a pet  scheme  of  the 
artist’s,  and  he  has  expended  no  little  time  and 
labour  upon  its  arrangements.  The  students 
are  intended  to  live  at  the  school,  to  be  free 
from  the  distractions  of  society  and  London 
life,  and  to  hold  communion  with  the  world  of 
nature,  so  that  their  full  artistic  feelings  and 
powers  may  be  ripened  and  developed.  Hard 
work  is  expected  from  those  whojoin,  but  ample 
opportunities  are  given  for  recreation  and  exer- 
cise. Mr.  Herkomer  is  a great  believer  in  the 
Swedish  system  of  gymnastics,  and  his  students 
will  be  encouraged  in  exercises  such  as  these,  or 
in  any  other  form  which  they  may  most  affect. 
The  school  is  for  both  sexes,  and  a great  number 
of  young  men  and  women  have  already  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  joining. 

A New  Hall  at  Bristol. — An  important 
work  has  just  been  commenced  at  Bristol,  in 
the  addition  of  premises  to  the  Bristol  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  and  Literary  Insti- 
tute, St.  James's-square.  Last  week  the  foun- 
dation of  a new  hall  was  laid.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Italian  style,  and  of  Cattybrook 
brick  with  terra-cotta  dressings.  It  will  be  so 
arranged  as  to  accommodate  either  1,200  or 
1,400  persons  sitting,  or  a couple  of  thousand 
standing.  The  hall  will  be  97  ft.  by  47  ft.,  and 
35  ft.  high.  There  will  be  four  entrances ; a 
commodious  orchestra  is  included  in  the  plans, 
and  an  organ  has  been  promised.  The  cost  of 
the  building  will  be  3,300J.,  and  about  300J.  or 
4001.  is  required  to  make  up  the  amount.  Mr. 
Joseph  Foster,  of  Redland,  is  the  architect  of 
the  building,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Rossiter,  contractor, 
of  Bedminster,  will  bo  the  builder. 

Party  Walls  at  Spalding. — At  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Improvement  Commissioners,  a 
memorial  from  Mr.  Jepson,  architect,  signed  by 
about  forty  builders  and  house-owners  in  Spald- 
ing, was  read,  complaining  of  the  by-law  now 
in  force,  which  compels  all  persons  building  two 
or  more  houses  together  to  erect  a party-wall 
between  each  to  a height  of  not  less  than  1 ft. 
3 in.  above  the  roof  level,  so  as  to  be  a pro-, 
tection  against  fire.  The  memorial  stated  that 
the  carrying  out  of  such  by-law  was  a matter 
of  considerable  extra  expense,  was  no  protection 
against  fire,  spoiled  the  appearance  of  the 
houses,  and  kept  them  continually  damp  by 
allowing  the  rain  to  penetrate.  They  asked  the 
Board  not  to  put  the  law  in  force.  All  the 
members  appeared  to  agree  with  the  memo- 
rialists, but  as  it  was  not  in  their  power  to 
grant  the  request  made,  the  clerk  was  instructed 
to  ask  leave  of  the  Local  Government  Board  to 
do  so.  All  the  memorialists  have  to  do  is  to 
properly  cover  with  water-proof  material  the 
top  of  the  party-wall. 

Large  Exportation  of  Bricks  to  America. 

— The  large  full-rigged  ship  Morayshire,  of 
Glasgow,  1,428  tons,  left  Leith  on  Monday  for 
Portland,  Oregon,  direct  with  1,485  tons  of 
brick,  360  tons  of  fire-clay,  and  220  tons  of 
cement,  being  the  largest  cargo  of  the  kind 
ever  shipped  at  Leith. — Journal  of  Commerce. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  Leicester-street  Schools,  for  the 
Leamington  8chool  Board.  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nichols  4 Sons, 
architects,  54,  Queen  Victoria-street,  and  Handswortb, 
Birmingham : — 

F.  & 8.  Orchard,  Banbury £5,182  0 0 

J . Dover,  Oxford  ... 4,650  0 0 

O F.  Smith,  Milverton  4,100  0 0 

Coleman  Brew.,  Olouceater  3,898  0 0 

I).  Ircson,  Waterloo  3,358  0 0 

C.  A.  Horton,  Brierley-hill  3,198  0 0 

K.  Bowen,  Leamington 3,160  0 0 

J.  Fell,  Leamington  (accepted)  ..  . 3,100  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Shrubland-street  Schools,  for  the 
Leamington  School  Board.  Messrs.  G.  B.  Nichols  & Sons, 
architects  : — 

F.  4 8.  Orchard,  Banbury £3,797  0 0 

J.  Dover,  Oxford  3,650  0 0 

G.  F.  Smith,  Milverton  3,350  0 0 

Coleman  Bros.,  Gloucester  3,282  0 0 

D.  Ireson,  Waterloo  3,026  0 0 

C.  A llorton,  Brierley-hill  2.9W  0 O 

F.  W.  Lee,  Leamington  2,894  4 6 

R.  Bowen.  Leamington  2,795  O 0 

J.  Fell.  Leamington  .....  2,750  0 0 

T.  Bailey,  Leamington  (accepted)  ...  2,660  0 0 

For  rebuilding  the  Salutation  and  Cat  Taverns,  Ncw- 
gate-etreet  and  Rose-street,  for  Mr.  E.  Liebmann.  Messrs. 
Wylson  4 Long,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Saville  : — 

• R.  4 H.  Pickersgill £6,400  0 0 

• Amended  tender  (accepted) . See  Burlier  last  week 
p.  99,  for  list. 
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For  the  erection  of  a hospital  at  Gravesend,  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  for  the  Honourable  the  Corporation  of 
London.  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  William  Reddall  A Son  : — 

Ravner... £5,164  0 0 

Naylor 4,630  0 0 

Biako  4,600  0 0 

Avard  4,435  0 0 

Ashby  Bros.  4,374  0 0 

Colls  & Sons 4,342  0 0 

Gentry 1,135  0 0 

Morter 4,076  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 3,993  0 0 

l'erry  & Co 3,900  0 0 

For  repairs  to  Vestry-hall  and  offices,  St.  Matthew, 
Bethnal -green.  Mr.  W.  H.  Gathorcole,  architect : - 

J.  8.  Taylor  £480  0 0! 

W.  & II.  Castle  421  0 '» 

R.  Beet  on  405  0 0 

Prvor  A Son . - • 353  1 1 0 

Barber,  Lutwycbe,  & Co 352  10  0 

Smith  A Son 343  0 0 

C.  Cooper 337  0 0 

J.  Chamberlain  & Co  337  0 0 

Thomerson  A Son  335  0 0 

G.  Knight  297  10  0 

G.  Hawkings  (accepted)  220  0 0 

For  house  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  W.  Strangman  Taylor. 
Mr.  W.  Gillbee  Scott,  architect,  102,  Guildford-street, 
Russell-square  : — _ _ _ „ 

Gould  A Brand £1,639  0 0 

J.  Brown,  8on,.&  Blomfield 1,650  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,633  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 1,617  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,592  0 0 

I. .  H.  Johnson 1,560  0 0 

Allen  Fairhead,  Enfield  (accepted)...  1,445  0 0 

For  Harden  House,  EnQeld.  Mr.  W.  Gillbee  Scott, 
architect : — 

J.  Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield £1,159  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,147  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  A Co 1,101  0 0 

L.  II . Johnson  1,100  0 0 

Gould  & Brand 1,095  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,073  0 0 

Allen  Fairhead,  Enfield  (accepted)  ..  1,035  0 0 


For  house  on  Windmill-hill,  Enfield.  Mr.  C.  W. 

Beeves,  architect,  102,  Guildford-street,  Russell-square 

Gould  & Brand £1,237  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 1,275  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield 1,260  0 0 

Mattock  Bros.  . 1,237  0 0 

L.  H.  Johnson  1,231  0 0 

Allen  Fairhead 1,175  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  1,173  0 0 


For  building  sir  cottages  in  Bailey’s-lane,  Stamford-hill, 
ifor  Mr.  A.  Sanders.  Mr.  Edward  Bro'wn,  architect,  13, 
Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields : — 

J.  C.  Christoffer  (accepted) £96)  0 0 

For  repairs  at  Surrey  Tavern,  Battersea,  for  Mr.  G,  M. 
Anderson.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  surveyor  : — 

Hobbs £118  o 0 

Gibbins  107  15  0 

Read  (accepted)  106  5 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Walpole  Arms,  New-cross-road, 
'for  Mr.  C.  Mees.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect: — 

G.  W.  Beal  £1,666  0 0 

C.  Marr  1,600  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 1,646  0 0 

S.  W.  Hawkings  1,583  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1,575  0 0 

Belcher  A Ullmer  1,500  0 0 

Pewterer's  Work. 

R.  Pringle  £141  0 0 

R.  Peirce  133  9 0 

W.J.Paddon  132  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Moorgate  Tavern,  Moorgate-street, 
for  Messrs.  Hammond  & Bolton.  Mr,  H.  I.  Newton, 
••architect : — 

Mincben £1,443  0 0 

Ilcwlitt  1,360  0 0 

Oxford 1,125  0 0 

Beale  993  0 0 

Godden  (accepted)  885  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Royal  George, 
Carrlisle-street,  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  Humphreys  : — 

Johnson  & Manners  £485  0 0 

B.  K.  Nightingale  462  0 0 

S.  Hayworth 439  0 0 

J.  Beale  415  0 0 

T.  Jennings  (accepted) 333  15  0 

For  cleaning  and  redecorating  the  offices  of  the  London 
Assurance,  No.  7,  Royal  Exchange,  for  the  Corporation. 
Mr.  George  Fagg,  8,  Old  Jewry,  architect: — 

Colls  & Son  £616  0 0 

Bellliam  & Son 595  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 581  0 0 

Shaw  475  0 0 

For  new  tramp-wards,  Berkhamstead.  Quantities  not 
supplied : — 

Austen  £623  0 0 

Honour 605  0 0 

Monk  600  0 0 

Nash  ...  190  0 0 

Fincher  (accepted)  456  0 0 

For  new  premises,  101a,  White  Lion-street,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  F.  C.  Frye  : — 

Hook  £535  0 0 

Woodbridge  506  7 0 


For  pulling  down  and  re-building  women’s  oakum- 
shed  at  the  Workhouse,  Princes-street,  Old  Gravel-lane, 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  parish  of  St.  George-in-the-East. 
Middlesex.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects,  15! 
Leadenhnll-street,  E.C.  ■. — 

W.  A H.  Castle  £365  0 0 

Moyle  & Son. 350  0 0 

Palmer  A.  Son,  Old  Gravel-lane 

(accepted) 272  0 0 


Results  of  Tenders  to  School  Board : 

(A 

B 
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£.  8. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£.  B. 

Pratt-road 

997  10 

948 

0 

835 

800 

816 

742  10 

Parsons-green. 

997  10 

916 

0 

815 

780 

816 

726  10 

Mantle-street  . 

997  10 

495 

0 

445 

421 

370 

394  10 

St.  Andrew-st. 

997  10 

932 

0 

834 

790 

816 

731  10 

Dennett-grove. 

855  0 

740 

0 

661 

655 

480 

750  0 

Plough-lane  ... 

997  10 

920 

0 

800 

779 

816 

721  10 

Detmar-road... 

997  10 

939 

0 

831 

797 

816 

739  10 

Ackmar-road . . 

997  10 

943 

0 

828 

795 

816 

737  10 

Coburg-road  .. 

999  0 

997 

10 

870 

819 

816 

747  10 

Surrey-mews.. 

997  10 

922 

0 

816 

780 

816 

726  10 

Grange-road . . 

997  10 

928 

0 

823 

787 

816 

740  10 

For  alterations  and  additions  in  forming  flats,  at  South 
Hornsey,  for  Mr.  Charles  Tomkins.  Mr.  G.  Sherrin, 
architect : — 

S.  J.  Scott  (accepted) . 

For  repairs  at  the  Railway  Ale  Stores,  Camden-town,  for 
Mr.  J.  Ellesworth.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  surveyor: — 
Smith  (accepted). 

For  additions  and  alterations  to  Trowse  Schools,  near 
Norwich,  for  Messrs.  J . & J . Colman.  Mr.  Edward  Board- 
man,  architect,  Norwich : — 

G.  E.  nawes  £1,523  0 0 

Downing  & Son  1,500  0 0 

J.  Youngs 1,399  0 0 

R.  Daws  1,394  0 0 

Wilkin  A Wilkins  (accepted)  1,370  0 0 

For  additions  to  shop  in  Rampant  Horse-street,  Norwich, 
for  Messrs.  Curl  Bros.  Mr.  Edward  Boardman,  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  Youngs  (accepted) £500  0 0 

For  new  front  and  alterations  at  No.  16,  Commercial- 
street,  Hereford,  for  Mr.  C.  W.  Slntter.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Robinson,  architect,  King-street,  Hereford  : — 

11.  Welsh.  Hereford  £950  0 0 

Reavau  A Hodges,  Hereford  580  0 0 

l’ensom,  Hereford  550  0 0 

Pritchard,  Hereford  633  0 0 

W.  Cullis,  Hereford  (accepted)  495  0 0 

For  small  house  at  the  Aerated  Waterworks,  Hereford, 
for  Messrs.  Davies  & Co.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect, 
King-street,  Hereford: — 

H.  Welsh,  Hereford  £689  0 0 

J.  ltowborry,  Hereford 650  0 0 

J.  Ford.  Hereford  540  0 rt 

J . Watkius.  Hereford 623  0 0 

T.  Lewis,  Hereford 495  0 0 

W.  Pritchard.  Hereford  490  0 0 

W.  Bowers  & Co.,  Hereford  (accepted)  470  0 0 

For  additions  to  Royal  Oak  Inu,  Milnthorpe,  for 
Mr. Win.  Hodgson.  Mr.  John  Stalker,  architect,  Kendal. 
Quantities  by  the  architect:  — 

Masons’  Work  ( labour  only) . 

T.  Poole,  Carnforth  £83  0 0 

Joiners’  Work. 

Atkinson,  Arnside 89  15  0 

Plumbing,  Painting,  and  Glazing. 

John  Thompson,  Milnthorpe 29  15  0 

Slating  and  Plastering . 

T.  Howarth,  Carnforth  40  10  3 

For  extra  works,  Havelock  House,  Hill-brow  Estate, 
East  Liss,  Hants,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Wright.  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  architect : — 

Andrews  (accepted)  £358  1 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house,  workshops  at  rear, 
and  sundry  works,  at  la,  John-street,  London  Fields. 
Mr.  S.  C.  Capes,  architect.  No  quantities:— 

Smyrden £812  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son  644  0 0 

Millwood  630  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  and  shops  in  Old 
Bethnal  Green-road,  for  Mr.  Ramsey.  Mr.  A.  C.  H 
Watkins,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Lister  & Co £3,480  0 0 

Sburmur 2,750  0 0 

Marr  2,7 < 0 0 0 

Hollaed  2,601  9 10 

Jackson  A Todd  2,695  O 0 

Forrest  2,536  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 2,54  > 0 0 

Johnson  2,491  0 0 

Beale  2,305  0 0 


For  industrial  dwellings,  White  Horse-alley,  Cow  Cross- 
street, Smithfield,  for  Mr.  F.  Statham  Hobson.  Mr. 
R.  E.  Tyler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett  : — 

L H.  & R.  Roberts £1,973  0 0 

K.  Stafford  1,897  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 1,782  0 0 

G.  Phillies  1,671  0 0 

Burch  & Moor  ....  1,617  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  1,583  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  . 1,550  0 0 

For  painting  and  re-decorating  tho  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle,  for  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Mr.  F.  Gough, 
architect,  33,  Alderney-street : — 

Dove  Bros.,  Islingt  'n  £1,398  0 0 

Colls  & Son,  Camberwell  1,379  0 0 

By  waters 1,250  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Sons,  Norwood  1,143  0 0 

McLachlan 1,085  0 0 

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common  1,070  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  75,  High-street> 
Peckham,  for  Mr.  T.  Binstead.  Mr.  Walter  Davis, 
architect  : — 

C.  Deveraux  (accepted) £240  0 0 

For  building  a pair  of  houses  at  Hampstead.  Mr.  E.  J. 
May,  architect,  14,  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury  : — 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons  (accepted)  ...  £3,995  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a mission-house  at  Putney,  for  the 
vicar  and  churchwardens  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary, 
Putney : — 

B.  Stone,  Chelsea £1.230  0 0 

G.  Picton,  Kennington  1,192  8 0 

Johnson  A Co.,  City  1,059  0 0 

F.  Pain,  Pntney  (accepted)  987  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop,  Limehouse  856  0 0 


For  factory,  Gervase-street,  Old  Kent-road,  for  Mr- 
F.  Stocks.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scrymgour,  architect,  50’ 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  Quantities  by  tne  architect : — 

W.  Watson  ..  £1,390  0 O 

W.  Shepherd 1,350  0 0 

Janglis  & Pinkham  1,340  0 0 

J.  Anley 1,310  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  63,  Sydney-street, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  W.  H.  Collbran,  architect : — 

H.  Smith  £470  0 0 

H.  Toten  & Sous  470  0 0 

Styles  & Holdstock  (accepted)  419  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  The  Roebuck,  Salisbury, 
for  Messrs.  Eldridge,  Pope,  & Co.  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch 
& Pinder,  architects,  Bournemouth  : — 

G.  Harris,  Salisbury  £497  10  0 

P.  Tryhorn,  Salisbury  (accepted)  489  10  0 


For  East  Molesey  Church  enlargement.  Mr.  Charles 
Barry,  architect : — 

New  Nave.  New  Aisle.  Vestrv. 

Perry  & Co £2,380  1 ,645  472 

Dove  Bro9 2,254  £1,575  £155 

Wheat’e/ 1,707  1,203  333 

Lea  & Co 1,459  1,033  382 


For  the  erection  of  schools  ut  the  Fast  End,  Finchley, 
for  tho  Finchley  School  Board.  Messrs.  Dunk  & Geden, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  15.  Brown  : — 

Priestley  k Guruey £8,889  0 0 

Jones  & Co 8,428  0 0 

Adcock  8,404  3 8 

Steel  Bros 8,345  11  0 

Downs  8,222  0 0 

Outhwaito  k Son 8,176  0 0 

Julian  & Co 8,126  0 0 

Johnson 8,095  0 0 

Yardloy  & Sons. 7,910  6 0 

Scriveuer  & Co 7,891  0 0 

Shurmur 7,749  0 0 

Wall  7,628  0 0 

Grover 7,628  0 0 

Oldrey 7,519  0 0 

Sargeant 7,448  0 0 

Brass  7,42  4 0 0 

E.  Luwrauce  7,132  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  schools  at  the  North  End,  Finchley, 
for  tho  Finchley  8chool  Board.  Messrs.  Dunk  & Geden, 
architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Brown.— 

Priestley  k Gurney £9,462  0 0 

Steel  Bros 8,847  5 0 

Jones  & Co 8,668  O 0 

Adcock  8,502  19  7 

Outhwaite  & Son  8,471  0 0 

Downs  8,455  0 0 

Julian  & Co.  8,313  0 0 

Johnson  ..  8,275  0 0 

Yardley  k Sons 8,182  1 6 

Scrivener  A Co 8,112  0 0 

Shurmur 7,884  0 0 

Wail 7,871  0 0 

Oldrey  7,737  0 0 

Grover 7,722  0 0 

Rargeant 7,708  0 0 

Bra93  7,700  0 0 

E.  Lawranco 7,312  0 0 

For  tho  erection  and  completion  of  a factory,  with 
offices,  bleach-works,  dye-works,  stables,  cottages,  Ac.,  at 
Daybrook,  Nottingham,  for  Messrs.  Jacoby  A Co.  Mr. 
Herbert  Walker,  architect,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

Dennett  A Ingle,  Nottinghi 

Bams  A Turton,  Basford  

Hopewell  A Sons,  Basford  . 

Bell  A Son,  Nottingham  

Wheatley  A Maule,  Nottingham 

F.  Messoin,  Nottingham 
Fisher,  Hutchinson,  A Ashling, 

Nottingham  

H.  Vickers,  Nottingham  ... 

Fish  A Sou,  Notiingham  

I. ynam  A Kidd,  Nottingham  

K.  Hind,  Nottingham  (accepted)  .. 

Ironwork. 

Goddard  A Massey,  Nottingham £1,705  0 0 

Meadow  Foundry  Co.,  Mansfield 1,626  19  0 

Langley  Mill  Engineering  Co 1,505  8 11 

Richards  A Son,  Leicester  (accepted)  1 ,385  0 0 

For  St.  James’s  Church  and  Hall,  Stanstead-road, 
Forest-hill.  Mr.  James  Tolley,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Birdseye: — 

Church.  Hall. 

J.  AC.  Bowyer  £6,250  0 0 ..,£3,500  0 0 

J.  W.  Falkner 6,087  0 0 ...  3,587  0 0 

G H.  A A.  Bywaters,..  6,050  0 0 ...  3,545  O 0 

Lathey  Bros 6,100  0 0 ...  3.490  0 0 

Clarke  A Bracev  6,000  0 0 ...  3,567  0 0 

8 J Jerrard  ... 5,989  0 0 3,479  0 O 

Higgs  A Hill 5,934  0 0 ...  3,520  0 0 

Wall  Bros 6.0(0  0 0 3.459  0 0 

T Bov.  e 6,850  0 0 ...  3,500  0 0 

Dove  Bros 5,895  0 0 3,375  0 0 

R.  Cornier 5,730  0 0 ...  3,420  0 0 

T.  Jones  5,695  17  5 3,353  17  2 

W Marriage 5,439  0 0 ...  3,440  0 O 

V D.  arils  5,440  0 0 ...  3,352  0 0 

J.  M.  Macey  A Sons  . 5,363  0 0 . 3,349  0 0 

For  additions  to  “ The  Canaries,”  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick. 
Mr.  E.  J.  May,  architect : — 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons  (accepted)...  £1,293  0 0 


..£21,530  0 
,.  21,080  0 
. 20,961  18 
. 20,897  0 
. 20,650  0 


29,550  0 
2", 005  0 
20,000  0 
19,954  8 
19,193  0 


For  villa  residence,  Cheam,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  S.  C. 
Wylde.  Messrs.  Taylor  A Locke,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  :— 

It.  Keal, Sutton £1,575  0 0 

Potter,  Sutton  1,600  0 0 

1).  Stewart,  Wallington 1,357  0 0 

J.  Amey,  Sutton  1,28)  0 0 

Howe  A White,  Wallington 1,299  0 0 
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street,  Peckham,  for  Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Collings  B.  Young, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Beesley  & Williams,  6, 
Wcstininster-chambers,  Vtctoria-street : — 

Payne  £2,157  0 0 

Patman  & Folheringham  2,013  0 0 

Pack  Bros 1,893  0 0 

Balding  1,820  0 0 

G.  F.  Williams 1,789  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  1,759  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  1,603  0 0 

Heath 1,628  0 0 

Stiling 1,599  0 0 


For  new  shop  and  premises  for  Mr.  Wellbeloved,  High- 
street,  Deptford.  Mr.  John  Jas.  Downes,  architect 

Hall £1,670  0 0 

T.ordon  & Son 1,260  O 0 

Redman  1,225  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  1,190  0 0 


For  alterations  to  236,  Commercial-road,  Portsmouth,  for 
Mr.  A.  StedaU.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect  • — 

Sage £600  0 0 

Htimpson  A Co 458  0 0 

Green  ...  . 435  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  431  0 0 

Light  380  0 0 

White  (accepted)  339  0 0 


For  completing  5 & 7,  Tournay-road,  Walham-green,  for 
the  Middlesex  Land  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  George 


Edwards,  architect 

Green  (accepted) £117  0 0 


For  alterations  to  124,  Brompton-road,  for  tlio  Albion 
Bakery  Company  (Limited).  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
architect : — 

Scharien  & Williams  (accepted). 


For  alterations  to  the  Theatre  Royal,  Gravesend,  for 
“General”  Booth.  Plan  and  quantities  from  the  Sur- 
veyor’s Department,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sherwood,  commissioner  for  works: — 

Dunford  & Griffin,  Poole £100  0 0 

W.  Archer,  Gravesend  (accepted) 390  0 0 


For  new  buildings,  High-street,  Battersea,  for  “General  ” 
Booth.  Plan  ana  quantities  supplied  from  the  Snrveyor’s 
Department,  101,  Queen  Victoria-street.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sher- 
wood, commissioner  for  works 

G.  Green,  Hackney £1,720  0 0 

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton 1,647  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton,  Wandsworth 1,635  0 0 

J.  M.  Macey  A Sons,  Battersea  1,418  0 0 

Dunford  & Griffin,  Poole  1,437  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  at  Waltham- 
stow, for  Mr.  A.  Reed.  Mr.  G.  E.  Law,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Messrs.  Beesley  & Williams,  6,  Westminster 
Chambers,  Victoria-street : — 

Greaves  (accepted)  £1,122  0 0 


For  public  baths  and  washouses,  Whitehaven.  Mr.  T. 
Lewis  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  Sergeant, 
Grosvenor  Chambers,  Grosvenor-  gardens  : — 

Builders'  Work. 

Glaister  £5,281  0 0 

Cousins  5,273  16  0 

Elbeck&Co 5,114  0 0 

Christopherson 4,540  0 0 

McAdam,  Whitehaven  (accepted)  ...  4,358  11  0 

Engineer s'  Work. 

Bushby,  London  1,436  0 0 

Bradford,  Manchester 1,315  0 0 

Corbett,  Carlisle  1,310  0 0 

Cookburn,  Glasgow  (accepted)  1,305  0 0 


For  Congregational  Church.  Upton,  Essex.  Messrs. 
T.  L Banks  & Townsend,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 


J.  Sergeant : — 

ll:ggs  & Hill  

£6,884 

0 

Hunt  

6,560 

0 

Bangs  

6,556 

0 

Morter 

6,469 

0 

Hack  

6,347 

0 

Hoskins  

6,527 

0 

Down? 

6,203 

0 

Patman  & Fothoringham  

6.073 

0 

6,775 

0 

Gregar  * 

6,530 

0 

Sharpe.  Stamford-hill  

5.410 

0 

For  houses  and  stables,  Hemel  Hempstead.  Messrs. 
T.  L.  Banks  & Townsend,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
J.  Sergeant : — 

G.  &J.  Waterman,  St.  Alban’s  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  Nos.  71,  73, 
77,  79,81,  83,  and  85,  High-street,  Peckham.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Elson,  architect,  115,  Long-acre  : — 

Toms £3,890  0 0 

Anley  3.S70  0 0 

Lnngmead  & Way 3,775  0 0 

Haycock 2,954  0 0 

C.  Dovoreox  (accepted) ..  2,857  0 0 

For  a new  warehouse,  and  alterations  at  No.  193, 
Lewisham  High-road,  for  Messrs.  Haycraft.  Mr.  W.  T. 
Hunt,  jun.. ’architect  : — 

Rod  well  £490  0 0 

Redman  . 487  10  0 

A.  A F.  Smith  410  0 0 

Holloway  399  0 0 

O.  Hall  . 389  0 0 

Best 379  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  Nos.  42  A 43,  High-street, 
Marylebone,  for  Mr.  W.  Jarred.  Mr.  C.  Bradlev,  arehi- 
tect: — 

Longmire  A Burge  ..‘£1,390  0 0 

F.  Mark  ...  1,310  0 0 

1,333  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  Lower  Phcrnix  Wharf, 
Ratcliff.  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  architect : — 

Mr.  J.  Croft  (accepted  at  schedule  of  prices.) 


St.  Mary  2Iagda'en  Church,  Bermondsey. — In  list  of 
tenders  for  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  above  church,  for 
" Fullar,”  read  “ J.  Bullers.” 
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the  ordinary  way,  every  inventor  who  has  "a  first-rate  stove"). — 
R.  8.  T.  (will  appear).— E.  H.  L.  B.  (next  week). — E.  8.  (we  have 
received  more  letters  this  week  than  would  fill  the  Builder  twice. 
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All  statements  ot  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pnblica- 
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Not*.—1 The  responsibility  of  signed  articles, 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authoi 
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CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fllty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 
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Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
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Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 
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Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have  i 
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46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
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Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  j 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  , 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.  | 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled,  i 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  : 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  :i 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qnarries  i 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  J 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  ![ 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  :l 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE,  * '! 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


mersmith,  London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  . 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  , 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehousefloors,  , 
flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


MICIIELMORE  & REAP, 


YTOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGUE  BRAND. 

NO  SOLDER. 

NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

P AB.TIC  UL  ARS  ON  APPLICATION.  CHIEF  OFFICE  : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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The  Field  of  Zoan. 

4OAN,  the  chief 
city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  has 
been  fitly 
styled  by 
that  graphic 
writer  on 
E gy  ptian 
matters,  Mr. Reginald  Stuart 
Poole,  the  Alexandria  of 
'tii  w\v\  < / primitive  Egypt.  Few  cities 

/ in  a11  fcliat  land  of  mystery’ 
V-tfWO/J  and  especially  in  that  most 
mysterious  and  fascinating 
part  the  Delta,  offer  so  great 
an  inducement  to  the  ex- 
plorer to  open  the  tomb  and 
remove  the  grave-clothes  of 
centuries  which  hide  the 
dead  city.  Indeed,  these 
two  cities  may  be  regarded 
as  two  valves  by  which  the 
great  heart  of  Egypt  poured  forth  the  flood 
of  her  life-blood  of  civilisation  into  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  East  and  West,  drawing  at  the 
same  time  herself  fresh  nourishment  from  the 
ebb  of  the  tide  which  bore  to  her  the  learning  of 
Chaldea  or  Phoenicia,  of  Athens  or  Rome.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  our  victorious  army 
in  Egypt,  M.  Naville,  as  the  general  of  the  small 
corps  of  workmen  employed  by  the  Egyptian 
Exploration  Fund,  has  gained  important  victories 
in  the  field  of  science  and  solved,  problems 
which  for  centuries  have  awaited  their  answer 
by  the  true  solvent  of  such  questions,  the  pick 
and  shovel.  The  site  selected  for  the  work  was 
the  mound  of  Tel-el-Makhsutah,  on  which  the 
guards’  camp  was  placed  during  the  brief  cam- 
paign. Two  theories  were  current  as  to  the  site 
which  lay  buried  beneath  these  ruins.  By 
some  it  was  regarded  as  that  of  the  city  of 
Rameses,  one  of  the  treasure  cities  of  Raineses 
II.,  built  by  the  captive  Israelites  (Exod.  i.  11). 
The  explorations,  after  a brief  campaign  of  less 
than  two  months,  have  proved  that  here  was 
situated  the  fellow  treasure  city  of  Rameses, 
namely  Pithom  or  Pa-Tum.  But  this  was  not 
all  that  rewarded  the  explorer,  for  as  Mr. 
Rassam,  in  unearthing  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Chaldean  Heliopolis,  also  found  the  city  of 
Agade  or  Akkad,  one  of  the  tetrapolis  of 
Nimrod,  so  in  the  discovery  of  Pithom  the 
explorer  has  also  discovered  the  site  of  the 
city  of  Succoth,  the  first  station  on  the  Hebrew 
Exodus  (Genesis  xxxiii.  17).  To  students  of 
Oriental  history  and  Biblical  archeology  the  dis- 
covery of  these  amalgamated  important  sites  is 
ample  reward  for  the  small  sum,  considerably 
less  than  1,0001.,  which  has  been  expended  on 
the  work.  The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
discovery  to  the  architect  and  archeologist  was 
in  the  vast  store-houses  of  which  the  city  was 
mainly  composed ; built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
some  with  straw  binding,  others  without.  The 


bricks,  which  were  of  large  size,  resembling  the 
Babylonian  bricks,  were  made  of  the  clay,  large 
beds  of  which  are  found  a short  distance 
from  the  mound,  and  the  walls  built  with  them 
were,  like  the  walls  of  Babylonian  edifices,  of 
great  thickness,  probably  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  the  grain  stored  in  these 
chambers  being  spoiled  by  the  heat,  or  by  raiD, 
or  moisture  which  might  percolate  through. 
The  inscriptions  found  here  were  chiefly  those 
of  the  builder,  King  Rameses  II.,  the  Sesostris 
of  the  Greek  writers,  whom  we  must  now 
certainly  identify  with  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
oppression.  The  works  of  this  first  campaign 
of  the  Egyptian  Exploration  Fund  have  already 
been  described  in  the  press,  but  encouraged  by 
the  success  which  has  rewarded  these  first 
English  explorations  in  Egypt,  the  committee 
intend  to  commence  as  soon  as  funds  will  permit 
the  exploration  of  the  city  of  Zoan,  the  metro- 
polis of  Lower  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  and  the  chief  meeting-place  between 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  culture. 

The  mound  of  San,  which  forms  the  grave  of 
Zoan,  admits  of  no  picturesque  description  such 
as  the  word  - painter  might  lavish  on  the 
columned  forests  of  Karnak  or  Luxor.  All 
around  is  desolation, — in  summer  dry,  fiery, 
parched  desert ; in  the  time  of  the  inundation,  a 
marsh.  Yet  few  mounds  are  more  tempting  to 
the  explorer : statues  and  obelisks,  the  latter  in 
number  exceeding  any  other  Egyptian  ruin, 
large  blocks  with  inscriptions  and  half-oblite- 
rated royal  names,  are  scattered  all  about,  and 
await  the  explorer’s  coming  to  render  up  their 
secrets,  and  take  their  place  in  the  rank  of  the 
world’s  historic  authorities.  This  great  frontier 
city  of  Egypt  had  existed  from  as  remote  a 
period  as  the  days  of  the  sixth  dynasty,  as 
shown  by  the  researches  of  M.  Mariette.  A site, 
therefore,  whose  records  extend  back  to  as  re- 
mote a period  will  be  a treasure-house  worth 
opening.  Pepi  - Meri  - Ra,  the  discovery  of 
whose  tomb  was  the  legacy  of  Mariette,  founded 
the  vestibule  of  the  great  temple  of  Phtah. 
There  are  but  few  records  of  the  ancient  days 
of  Zoan  ; but  of  the  middle  age  many  are  extant, 
and  many  more  will,  we  hope,  be  recovered. 
The  Pharaohs  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
dynasties  were  lavish  in  their  donations,  addi- 
tions, and  restorations  to  the  temples  and  public 
edifices  of  Zoan,  and  many  a record  of  these 
builder-kings  now  lies  half-buried  in  Nile  mud 
or  drifting  sand.  Of  these,  the  largest  and 
earliest  is  a statue  of  colossal  size  of  Amen-em- 
hat  I.,  which  exhibits  a remarkable  ethnic  type 
of  features  characteristic  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
this  dynasty.  Of  this  type,  we  have  already 
examples  in  the  seated  figure  of  this  king, 
which  is  placed  in  the  north  vestibule  of  the 
British  Museum.  The  type  remains  the  same  in 
the  son  and  successor  of  this  king,  Usertesen  I., 
of  whom  a statue  was  also  found.  In  the 
opinion  of  M.  Mariette,  in  these  types  with 
large  eyes,  the  nose  short  and  straight,  the 


mouth  thick  but  not  unpleasant,  we  have  per- 
haps the  truest  types  of  an  Egyptian  native 
Pharaoh.  In  this  statue  of  black  granite  the 
king  is  represented  as  seated,  the  head  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  double  crown  of  Egypt,  has  the 
conventional  square  royal  beard,  and  bears  an 
inscription  dedicatory  to  Anubis,  the  funereal 
god.  Next  in  order  of  the  monuments  are  a 
pair  of  statues  of  Ra-smenkh-ha,  high  priest  of 
the  temple  of  Mendes.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing features  about  this  monument  is  that  it  has 
passed  unscathed  through  the  barbarian  period 
of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherds,  who  have  only 
added  the  cartouche  of  King  Apapi,  the  supposed 
Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  to  those  already  on  the 
figure.  The  decay  of  the  thirteenth  dynasty 
marks  the  end  of  the  middle  Egyptian  empire, 
and  the  strong  hand  of  the  Queen  of  Africa 
begins  to  relax  her  hold  on  surrounding  lands. 
The  gold  and  turquoise  mines  in  the  Waddy 
Magarah  (Sinaitic  Arabia)  are  no  longer  guarded 
or  pushed  on.  In  the  Delta  the  Bedouin  hordes 
press  further  on  until  at  last  the  hated  shepherds 
become  lords  of  Zoan.  It  will  be  the  elucida- 
tion of  this  period  which  archmologists  will 
expect.  Indeed,  if  the  appeal  of  the  Fund  is 
met,  we  may  now  hope  for  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  ancient  history 
of  the  East,  as  to  these  wild  but  powerful 
tribes,  who  made  themselves  masters  of 
Egypt  for  over  500  years,  and  the  influence 
they  exerted  on  the  civilisation  of  the  land, 
and  what  effect  had  the  advanced  condition  of 
Egypt  on  them.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
vindictive  character  of  the  wars  of  Thothmes  III. 
and  Rameses  against  the  Kheta  was  due  to 
their  being  the  leaders  of  the  Hyksos. 

The  monuments  of  the  Hyksos  or  Shepherd 
Kings  which  are  extant  are  but  few  in  number ; 
they  are,  however,  so  varied  and  important 
that  they  form,  indeed,  most  strong  incentives 
to  further  research.  The  best  known  examples 
of  this  period  are  (1)  a statue  of  a Hyksos  king 
in  green  basalt,  now  in  the  Louvre ; (2)  the 
group  of  two  Hyksos  officials  standing  beside 
an  altar  or  table  of  offerings,  covered  with  fish, 
fowl,  and  flowers.  This  interesting  group  now 
forms  one  of  the  most  valuable  objects  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Hyksos  in  the  Boolak  Museum; 
(3)  a remarkably  fine  specimen,  exhibiting  more 
of  the  Asiatic  peculiarities  of  the  art  of  the 
period,  is  to  be  seen  in  a head  and  bust  in  the 
collection  of  the  Yilla  Ludovici  at  Rome.  These, 
with  the  statues  of  the  kings  and  their  subjects 
still  lying  neglected  at  San  form  the  chief 
material  for  our  study  of  the  art  and  ethnic 
peculiarities  of  this  remarkable  race.  Next 
in  order  to  the  statues  of  the  period  are  the 
fine  series  of  sphinxes  found  on  the  site  by 
M.  Mariette,  selected  specimens  of  which  are 
now  in  the  museum  at  Boolak.  These  figures 
exhibit  the  same  type  of  features  as  the  statues, 
but  in  treatment  have  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  lions  of  pre-Hellenic  Asiatic  art,  such  as 
those  atBoghaz  Kevi,  in  Phrygia,  or  the  couchant 
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Hon  at  Jerabis.  These  monuments  show  that 
the  Asiatic  invaders  had  adopted  not  only  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also 
their  official  language  and  writing,  and  that 
court  etiquette  was  entirely  based  on  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian.  In  this  borrowing  and 
adaptation  of  the  modes  of  the  land  of  which 
they  had  made  themselves  masters,  they  yet 
retained  in  their  statues,  in  the  human-headed 
sphinxes,  and  the  figures  of  their  supreme 
deity  Set,  many  evidences  of  their  extra 
Egyptian  origin,  as  in  the  treatment  of  hair 
and  costume,  and  it  is  by  this  conservatism 
that  we  gain  some  clue  as  to  the  land  from 
which  they  came.  Nor  was  the  benefit  of  the 
contact  between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  continents  an  unfairly  balanced  one. 
The  Egyptians  also  derived  benefits  from 
their  sometime  masters.  The  horizon  of  their 
artistic  views  was  enlarged,  and  new  forms  and 
shapes  were  introduced.  The  Semitic  origin  of 
many  of  these,  and  especially  those  relating  to 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anat,  the  Asiatic 
mother-goddess,  are  obvious  at  a glance.  The 
winged  sphinx  with  which  we  arc  familiar  in 
Hittite  and  Babylonian  art  is  also  a notable 
example  of  this  art  introduced  into  hitherto 
conservative  Egypt.  The  slight  explorations 
at  San  have  revealed  one  remarkable  fact,  which 
is  of  the  greatest  encouragement  to  future 
explorers,  in  the  conservative  and  protective 
nature  of  the  Hyksos  rule  in  regard  to 
the  memorials  of  former  kings.  They  did  not, 
like  Mohammedan  or  Mongol  invaders  of  modern 
times,  break  and  destroy  the  records  of  their 
predecessors.  The  discovery,  in  good  preserva- 
tion, of  memorials  of  Pharaohs  of  the  tenth  and 
twelfth  dynasties  at  San,  show  that  the  Hyksos 
could  not  have  been  the  Vandals  and  desecrators 
that  the  later  Egyptian  writers  would  have 
us  believe;  there  would  have  been  but  little 
chance  for  the  monuments  of  Pepi  and  Amenem- 
hat.  It  is  evident,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Brugsch, 
that  instead  of  destroying  they  preserved  them, 
and  by  writing  their  own  names  on  the  statues 
side  by  side  with  those  of  their  predecessors 
they  not  only  sought  to  perpetuate  their  own 
persons  and  memory,  but  also  to  guard . the 
statue  thus  franked.  On  this  point,  M.  Mariette 
says,  “ It  is  a doubtful  assertion  that  the  great 
temple,  that  of  Phtah,  suffered  much  from  the 
invasion  of  the  shepherds.  The  second  dynasty 
of  these  conquerors  laboured  even  to  augment 
its  splendour,  and  placed  in  it  remarkable  works 
of  art,  conceived  in  an  Egypto-Asiatic  style. 
Indeed,  we  may  expect  that  many  a grand 
trouvaille  awaits  the  explorer  beneath  these 
mounds.  How  grand  must  the  temple  have 
been,  with  its  avenue  of  Asiatic  sphinxes,  its 
colossal  statues  of  the  kings  and  priests,  and 
the  numerous  obelisks,  more  than  a dozen  of 
which  are  known  to  exist  in  a more  or  less 
perfect  state  in  the  ruins.”  To  those  who  wish 
to  gain  some  idea  of  this  new  field  of  explora- 
tion and  to  see  the  evidences  of  the  rich  harvest 
that  awaits  the  explorer,  a glance  at  the  excel- 
lent view  of  the  site  in  the  English  edition  of 
Dr.  Ebers’s  “Egypt ” (p.  96,  vol.  i.)  is  sufficient. 
Statues  and  obelisks,  monoliths  and  sculptured 
friezes,  are  scattered  around.  But  in  the  art  of 
the  Hyksos  period,  and  the  numerous  problems 
which  it  affords  and  the  solution  it  offers  to 
difficulties  in  later  Egyptian  art,  is  not  all  that 
we  may  expect  from  the  explorations  at  Zoan. 
It  is  now  almost  universally  admitted  by 
Egyptologists  that  the  Israelites  entered  Egypt 
during  the  time  of  this  foreign  rule,  and  the 
Apapi,  the  last  king  of  the  seventeenth  dynasty, 
was  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph;  while  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  M.  Naville  at  Tel-el-Makh- 
sutah  show  that  Rameses  II.  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  bondage.  The  researches  of  Dr.  Brugsch 
show  that  under  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
especially  under  the  conqueror  Sesostris,  the 
city  grew  into  great  power,  and  was  known  as 
Pe-Rameses,  “ the  City  of  Rameses.”  It  was 
here  that  Rameses  II.  erected  sanctuaries, 
temples,  and  storehouses  in  which  to  treasure 
the  wealth  and  treasure  gathered  during  his 
Asiatic  campaigns.  As  the  Hebrews  laboured 
at  Pithom,  so  they  laboured  here ; and  while 
the  great  king  was  warring  in  the  land  of  the 
Ruten  and  Kheta,  and  gaining  great  victories  in 
the  land  which  was  promised  to  their  seed,  they 
were  toiling  under  hard  taskmasters,  building 
the  storehouses  and  public  edifices.  To  esti- 
mate the  importance  of  this  city  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  description  of  it  in  its 
zenith  by  the  learned  Egyptologist,  Dr.  Brugsch 
(“  Exodus  and  Monuments,  Hist.  Egypt,”  vol.  ii., 
p.  387)  : — “ This  city,  whose  harbour  was  filled 


with  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  vessels,  which 
carried  on  the  commerce  between  Egypt  and 
Syria, — this  city,  which  the  texts  style  expressly 
as  the  end  of  the  proper  Egyptian  territory  and 
the  beginning  of  the  land  of  the  foreigner, — 
this  was  the  very  city  where  the  Children  of 
Israel  experienced  a long  and  oppressive  slavery, 
and  fx-om  which  they  set  out  on  their  journey 
to  the  Promised  Land.”  Independently  of  these 
facts,  there  is  so  great  a sequence  of  historical 
and  social  problems  connected  with  these  ruins, 
that  their  exploration  is  to  be  most  strongly 
urged.  Here  Rameses  came  after  his  victory 
over  the  Kheta  and  their  Asia  Minor  allies,  and 
in  the  palace  of  Zoan  was  signed  that  ancient 
diplomatic  document,  the  silver  treaty.  For 
years  there  was  a constant  intercourse  between 
Carchemish,  Kadesh,  Hamath,  and  Zoan,  and 
such  a contact, — military  and  commercial, — 
cannot  fail  to  have  left  traces  on  the  art  and 
building  of  the  city,  whose  marts  and  temples 
were  the  resort  of  all  the  learned  and  the 
wealthy  of  Egypt  and  Western  Asia. 

It  is  to  the  merchants  of  Zoan  and  the  cities 
of  the  Delta  the  inhabitants  of  Kaphtur  or 
Greater  Phosnicia,  whose  descendants  are  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  fishermen  of  lake  Menzaleh, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  alphabet,  and 
there  may  yet  come  from  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  of  Sutech  of  Phtah  some  small  fragment 
of  priceless  value  which  will  furnish  us  with  the 
first  stages  of  the  transition  from  the  hieratic 
of  Egypt  to  the  script  of  Phoenicia  and  India. 
With  such  a golden  harvest  awaiting  them  “ in 
the  field  of  Zoan,”  we  trust  that  the  spade  of 
the  explorer  will  not  long  be  delayed  from 
rescuing  from  the  oblivion  of  centuries  the 
records  which  bind  together  the  history  of  three 
continents. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  EQUESTRIANISM  IN 
RELATION  TO  SEPULCHRAL 
MONUMENTS. 

ELSEWIIERE  AND  IN  ST.  PAUL’S. 

There  are  at  present  two  equestrian  statues 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  concerning  the  final 
disposal  of  which  the  world  is  in  difficulties. 
The  bronze  colossus  which  so  long  surmounted 
and  disgraced  the  arch  at  Constitution  Hill  has 
had  a future  place  assigned  to  it  by  the  opinion 
of  a committee,  yet  it  still  remains  unmoved; 
and  public  opinion  appears  to  be  in  suspense  as 
to  whether,  in  the  consideration  of  what  site 
would  be  most  appropriate  for  it,  due  thought 
has  been  allowed  as  to  the  site  where  it  would 
be  the  least  offensive.  The  belief  is  held  by 
some  that  its  proper  destination  is  the  melt- 
ing-pot. Sculpture  has  failed  in  this  instance, 
so  all  are  agreed,  to  fulfil  its  task  of  producing 
a worthy  permanent  expression  of  a nation’s 
gratitude,  and  may  be  thankful  if  a nation 
cancels  its  error  and  allows  it  permission  and 
an  opportunity  with  the  same  materials  to  try 
again.  Military  critics  in  the  face  of  a new 
generation,  though  still  with  all  admiration  and 
respect,  have  much  to  remark  on  the  military 
administration  and  even  strategy  of  Wellington, 
which  his  contemporaries  had  neither  ears  nor 
eyes  for;  but  all  are  agreed  that  his  merits 
deserve  memorials  which  should  not  be  out  of 
harmony  with  all  that  was  so  admirable  and 
honourable  in  his  character  and  career.  It  is 
due  to  this  sentiment  that  a movement  has  been 
revived  in  favour  of  another  memorial  which  is 
asserted  to  be  a work  of  unimpeached  excel- 
lence,— the  equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  which 
Mr.  Stevens  designed  for  the  summit  of  his 
monument  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

The  original  position  fixed  on  for  this  monu- 
ment under  consultation  with  Mr.  Cockerell,  who 
was  then  the  “ Surveyor  of  the  Fabric,”  was 
under  one  of  the  large  arches  between  the  nave 
and  south  aisle,  a position  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel. 
This  decision  was  revised,  like  a certain  number 
of  others,  under  a change  of  administration, 
and  the  present  position  was  assigned,  which  in 
itself  has  certainly  some  advantages.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  an  original  condition 
under  which  Dean  Milman  had  consented  to 
receive  Mr.  Stevens’s  design  has  held  good  to 
this  day.  This  design  included  the  recumbent 
figure  of  the  duke,  as  we  see  it  executed,  under 
an  elaborate  baldachino,  bearing  certain  emble- 
matical figures,  and  central  above  all  the  duke 
himself  again,  but  as  in  life  and  on  horseback. 
The  model  for  this  figure  exists,  and  an  agitation 
is  at  present  on  foot  to  cause  it  to  be  executed 
and  erected  in  accordance  with  the  design  of 
the  lamented  sculptor. 


The  story  of  the  sculptor  and  his  design,  it  is  U 
well  known,  is  pathetic,  is  painful.  With  a noble  jt 
ambition,  not  unjustified  by  his  endowments,  j, 
he  secured  an  opportunity  to  embody  his  j) 
artistic  conceptions  in  a great  work,  but  under  !■ 
terms  and  limitations  which  were  quite  inade- 
quate, unsustained  as  he  was  by  considerable 
independent  means.  He  condemned  himself  to 
work  for  bread  with  half  his  power  while 
working  for  fame  with  the  other  half,  and  so 
exposed  himself  to  the  rude  inartistic  collision 
under  which  he  succumbed.  It  has  not  recently 
been  the  fate  of  many  producers  of  really  fine  |i 
work  in  art  to  be  martyrs,  so  much  the  more  N 
touching  is  a case  of  fatal  self-devotion  when  !i 
such  does  present  itself.  Nevertheless,  wo  are  ji 
bound  to  keep  our  feelings  neutral  when  we  set  t 
ourselves  to  a judicial  appreciation  of  the  ji 
precise  artistic  value  of  even  a work  which  has  | 
involved  martyrdom. 

There  is  the  double  question  before  us  of  the  ji 
value  of  the  equestrian  statue  in  itself,  and  then  ii 
of  its  appropriateness  and  effect  in  the  position  ji 
of  elevation  proposed  for  it.  We  will  assume,  1, 
— and  it  is  no  little  to  assume, — that  the  statue  j! 
is  worthy  to  take  its  place  with  those  few 
equestrian  statues  that  linger  delightfully  in  the  ■ 
memory  ; but  this  alone  will  not  meet  the  objec-  ■■ 
tion  of  Dean  Milman ; he  expressed  it.somewhat  ; 
epigrammatically,  but  the  question  is  whether  c 
the  point  of  his  epigram  was  not  barbed  with  i 
logic.  He  demurred  decidedly  to  have  “the  < 
duke  riding  into  the  cathedral  on  the  top  of  his 
own  monument.”  How  far  is  there  any  incon-  ■ 
gruity  in  the  proposed  combination  ? How,  we  \ 
may  ask,  is  this  caused,  or  how  far  might  it 
be  alleviated  or  aggravated  by  special  treat-  i 
ment  of  pose  and  action  of  the  horse  and  its 
rider  ? 

These  are  questions  which  it  is  more  easy  to  : 
ask  than  answer  ; but  they  present  themselves  ■ 
inevitably  and  are  worthy  of  study  and  con-  • 
sideration,  if  decision  may  be  left  to  those  who  l 
are  more  distinctly  bound  to  be  responsible.  I 
Such  consideration,  if  from  a purely  speculative  | 
point  of  view,  is  invited  by  the  coincidence  that  | 
parallel  conditions  are  laid  before  us  in  the  L 
recently-published  memorials  of  the  studies  and 
works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Among  bis  notes  i 
and  sketches  are  a variety  that  have  reference  >j 
to  the  design  and  casting  of  a colossal  bronze  J 
horse,  and  then  to  the  cost  and  composition  of 
a sepulchral  monument,  which  in  detail  and  I 
distribution  has  great  correspondence  with  the  : 
monument  of  the  English  duke.  The  design  of 
Leonardo  marks,  indeed,  one  stage  in  the  t' 
unbroken  series  of  evolution  by  which  the  i| 
memorial  in  St.  Paul’s  was  developed  from  a 
germ  which  had  already  assumed  all  its  charac-  j 
teristics  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  had  a still  Ij 
remoter  history. 

When  Ludovico  Sforza  was  regent  at  Milan  u 
(1480),  he  proposed  to  erect  a memorial  bronze  i 
statue  in  honour  of  his  father,  the  victorious  i 
Condottierc  Francesco  Sforza.  Leonardo  wrote  : 
from  Florence  in  1484  with  offer  of  his  services,  , 
and  till  1499  was  resident  and  in  favour  at  . 
Milan.  In  the  excellent  memoir  of  the  artist  ;i 
which  Professor  Sidney  Colvin  has  contributed  I 
to  the  “ Encyclopaedia  Britannica”  (new  edit.)  i 
we  have  this  further  notice  : — “ Contemporary  i 
evidence  is  refeiued  to  that  in  1493  the  group 
of  horse  and  rider  was  cast  in  bronze  and  set  up  s 
under  (?)  a triumphal  arch  erected  for  the  ■ 
purpose,  during  festivities  on  the  occasion  of  : 
the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  a i 
bride  of  the  house  of  Sforza.”  Mention,  it  is  : 
further  stated,  occurs  of  the  statue  as  existing  j 
in  1501,  after  the  fall  of  Ludovico  ; thereafter 
it  disappears  and  must  have  been  destroyed. 

But  is  it  quite  certain,  as  assumed  by  Pro-  •: 
fessor  Colvin,  that  the  statue  was  ever  cast  ? • 
Is  there  any  other  contemporary  authority,  j 
beyond  Sabba  da  Castiglione,  who  is  quoted  for 
the  statement  that  when  Milan  was  taken  by 
the  French  in  1499  the  model,  la  forma  del  l 
cavallo, — not  the  cast  figure,— sustained  some  r 
injury ; and  such  also  is  the  distinct  statement 
of  Vasari.  1 

The  sketches  which  are  reproduced  of  i 
Leonardo,  of  horses  in  connexion  with  pedestals  ? 
and  more  elaborate  monuments,  are  variations  • 
of  two  models, — of  a horse  walking  and  a horse  t 
prancing.  Some  sketches  of  the  horse  as  walk-  • 
ing  betray  a reminiscence  of  the  Marcus  ? 
Aurelius  of  the  Capitol,  the  only  ancient  statue  : 
which  has  remained  on  its  basis  from  all  : 
antiquity,  and  others  have  still  more  direct  t 
resemblance  to  the  Colleone  monument  at  i 
Venice ; one  reminds  us  of  Donatello’s  earlier  i 
I equestrian  statue  at  Padua.  Verrochio  died  in 
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1488,  before  the  casting  of  his  Colleone  statue 
was  completed,  but  it  appears  certain  that 
Leonardo,  who  was  even  in  his  studio  in  1477, 
must  have  seen  his  model  or  sketches  for  it. 

According  to  Vasari,  the  artist  Pollajuolo 
made  a design  for  a statue  of  F.  Sforza  on 
horseback,  leaping  his  horse  over  a fallen 
enemy,  which  was  never  executed ; this  nearly 
describes  the  motive  of  the  second  set  of 
Leonardo’s  horses  ; but  it  is  justly  observed  by 
J.  P.  Richter,  that  it  is  in  favour  of  the  model 
of  tho  pacing  horse  having  been  finally  selected 
that  the  studies  for  this  are  alone  accompanied 
by  copious  notes  as  to  the  method  of  casting. 
Among  the  models  for  casting,  there  is  only 
one  for  a galloping-horse.  The  prancing-horse 
is  in  one  case  sketched  as  on  a simple  pedestal 
with  the  off-forehoof  supported  by  a stump,  but 
otherwise  it  is  shown  as  erected  on  the  summit 
of  an  architectural  tomb,  or  of  an  architecturally- 
developed  pedestal ; as  in  the  drawing  of  Polla- 
juolo, which  is  said  to  have  been  identified  at 
Munich,  it  rears  over  a prostrate  foe  disregarded 
by  the  rider,  who  is  in  vehement  warlike 
action. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Sforza 
colossal  statue  was  to  be  connected  with  a 
tomb ; and  these  sketches  manifestly  had  refer- 
ence to  another  project  of  which  an  interesting 
record  remains.  This  is  a detailed  estimate 
under  Leonardo’s  hand  of  the  cost  of  a tomb 
for  Gian  Giacomo  Trivulzio ; this  was  to  com- 
prise a marble  figure  of  the  deceased  extended 
on  a bier  or  sarcophagus  under  an  open  balda- 
chino  with  columns  and  entablature,  above 
which  was  to  rise  a pedestal  supporting  a horse 
and  rider  in  bronze,  of  the  size  of  life.  The 
total  cost  is  given  as  3,04G  ducats  ; made  up  of 
1,582  for  the  metal  and  making  of  the  bronze 
group  and  its  model,  389  for  the  marble,  and 
1,075  for  working  the  cornices,  columns,  and 
figure  of  the  deceased  on  the  bier. 

The  correspondence  of  this  scheme  of  a 
monument  with  the  sketches,  and  with  earlier 
Italian  works,  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  Wel- 
lington monument,  asks  for  attention;  but  in 
the  first  instance  interest  in  Leonardo  calls  for 
some  remarks.  The  Trivulzio  for  whom  this 
tomb  was  designed  during  his  lifetime,  was  the 
victor  of  his  former  patron,  Ludovico  Sforza. 
In  September,  1499,  he  entered  Milan  at  the 
head  of  a victorious  French  army,  and  only 
retired  from  it  to  return  in  April  of  the  next 
year,  after  having  defeated  Ludovico  at  Novara, 
who  ended  his  life  a captive.  It  is  not  very 
pleasant  to  think  of  Da  Vinci  as  exposing  his 
later  work  to  the  interpretation  of  exhibiting 
his  former  patron  Ludovico  unhandsomely 
prostrate  under  the  hoofs  of  his  more  recent 
protector ; as  little  pleasant  as  to  reflect  on  his 
relations  with  Ctesar  Borgia.  “In  the  end,” 
says  Professor  Colvin,  “heattached  himself  not  to 
the  Court  of  Mantua  but  to  the  service  of  Caesar 
Borgia,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  criminal 
power  and  almost  within  reach  of  the  realisa- 
tion of  his  huge  ambitions.  But  artists  and  men 
of  letters  formed  in  their  day  a caste  apart,  and 
changed  service  not  less  readily  than  did  the 
condottieri  or  hired  military  commanders.”  A 
theory  to  account  for  these  changes  would  be 
more  welcome  which  should  in  some  degree 
provide  an  excuse  for  them.  Not  very  honour- 
able could  it  be  for  literary  or  artistic  genius  to 
enrol  itself  in  the  sorry  battalion  of  “ Heaven’s 
Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god  or  man.”  The 
best,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  amounts  to  this, 
— that  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  was  indispensable  to  men  of  artistic 
endowment,  if  they  were  to  come  within  reach 
of  opportunities  for  the  very  noblest  exercise  of 
their  gifts ; they  had,  and  small  blame  to  them 
that  they  had,  no  more  respect  for  a Sforza 
than  a Borgia,  a Medici  than  a Rovere,  for  one 
patron  whom  they  made  a convenience  of,  than 
for  another ; and  they  might  transfer  their 
services  without  scruple  the  rather  that  such 
patrons  would  be  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
to  vapour  about  obligations  that  stood  in  the 
way  of  even  gross  self-interest.  Michelangelo, 
it  is  true,  did  not  understand  matters  quite  in 
this  way ; but  Michelangelo  stands  alone. 

Leonardo’s  memoranda  of  ideas  for  what  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Trivulzio  tomb  are 
very  various  in  the  degi*ees  of  development 
and  enrichment  which  they  indicate,  however 
sketchily.  But  in  all  of  them  we  observe  that 
same  relation  to  models  of  an  antecedent  style, 
which  meets  us  so  constantly  as  we  note  the 
course  of  transition  from  Medievalism  to  the 
Renaissance,  in  paintings  also,  and  even  most 
conspicuously  in  architecture.  As  we  pass 


along  the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice,  we  see  an 
alternation  of  Gothic  palaces,  with  their  suc- 
cessors of  Classic  details  and  aspirations,  side 
by  side  ; but  if  we  compare  the  examples  which 
seem  at  first  so  contrasted,  we  find  that  the 
change  has  been  one  less  of  transformation 
than  substitution.  The  Giustiniani  Palace  of 
Longena,  and  tho  Balbi  of  Palladio,  present 
themselves  as  plain  versions  of  such  a fa<;ade 
as  that  of  the  Foscari ; round  arches  superseding 
pointed,  pilasters  and  columns  taking  the  places 
of  light  shafts  and  pillarets ; and  cusps  and 
quatrefoils  obliterated  for  enrichment  by  Roman 
mouldings,  architraves,  and  cornices.  In  these 
examples,  and  in  the  churches  of  Palladio,  we 
see  as  distinctly  as  in  the  Cortile  of  tho  Ducal 
Palace,  that  the  new  design  is  the  old  design 
modernised.  Such  is  the  law  of  evolution,  as 
manifested  in  tho  succession  of  architectural 
tastes  or  fashions.  Time  goes  on,  and  it  may 
be  the  fate  of  a modernised  version  to  shed  its 
skin  again ; to  divest  itself  of  its  garb,  bor- 
rowed at  best,  but  adapted  to  a more  or  less 
successful  fit,  and  to  reassume  an  antique  or  a 
disused  costume,  and  hold  itself  prepared  to 
masquerade  with  becoming  gravity  in  the  for- 
mality of  classicism,  the  inversions  of  Jacobean 
style,  or  the  frippery  of  Queen  Anne. 

Among  the  marble  tombs  which  the  traveller 
comes  upon  so  frequently  in  the  churches  of 
Italy,  there  is  one  beautiful  class,  of  which 
the  specimens  are  almost  invariably  of  wondrous 
refinement,  when  dated  in  the  inscription  within 
the  two  last  decades  of  the  fifteenth  century, — 
1480-1500.  Even  the  forms  of  the  letters  of 
the  inscriptions  are  of  unusual  beauty.  The 
figure  of  the  deceased  lies  in  calm  dignity  on  a 
representative  sarcophagus  of  graceful  design, 
and  under  an  arch  and  cornice  supported  by 
pilasters  or  engaged  columns ; some  emblems 
or  an  escutcheon  may  be  added ; but  the  true 
enrichment  is  in  the  admirable  distribution  of 
graceful  mouldings  and  a delicacy  of  execution 
in  those  which  are  carved,  which  involuntarily 
provokes  a comparison  with  the  work  of  the 
artists  of  the  Erechtheum.  In  these  works  tho 
ideal  was  carried  to  perfection,  which  we  find 
embodied  at  a much  earlier  date  in  the  wonder- 
ful group  of  tho  tombs  of  the  Scaligers  at 
Verona.  The  earliest  of  these  is  attached  to 
the  wall  above  the  door  of  the  adjacent  church. 
An  oblong  sarcophagus  rests  on  dogs  supporting 
shields  charged  with  the  cognisance  of  the 
ladder;  upon  it  is  a draped  couch  on  which  lies 
supine  the  Scaliger  in  plain  drapery,  with  arms 
at  length  and  hands  crossed  over  his  sword, 
which  lies  upon  his  body.  The  expression  of 
the  recumbent  figure,  especially  in  pose  of  head 
and  arms,  is  very  fine.  Columns  on  each  sido 
support  a trefoiled  arch,  with  gable  above ; 
lower  gables  at  the  flanks  of  the  shallow  recess 
lose  themselves  in  the  church  roof,  and  inter- 
mediately above  rises  a plain  pyramid  of  tall 
proportions,  which  bears  a small  figure  of  the 
knight  on  horseback ; his  helmet  hangs  back  off 
his  head,  and  the  horse  is  draped.  The  other 
tombs  which  stand  free,  successively  elaborate 
this  type.  The  latest  of  all  is  hexagonal  in 
plan,  and  every  member  that  is  simple  in  the 
others  is  here  developed  into  ingenious,  but  no 
doubt  overdone,  complications.  But  in  all,  the 
general  elements  of  the  composition  are  the 
same;  the  solid  basement  supporting  the  ex- 
posed sarcophagus  of  the  dead,  with  his  recum- 
bent effigy  under  canopy  or  baldachino,  and  the 
surmounting  central  pyramidion  bearing  the 
mounted  knight  of  exceedingly  diminished  pro- 
portions. 

Now  this  type  of  a funeral  monument 
affiliates  unquestionably  on  the  well-known 
series,  which  has  examples  in  every  province  of 
the  ancient  Roman  empire,  and  is  ultimately 
traceable,  taking  up  the  tomb  at  Mylassa  on  its 
way,  to  the  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus.  What- 
ever doubts  may  linger  as  to  the  details  of  this 
monument,  we  know  for  certain  that  a solid 
basement  supported  a lofty  colonnade,  which 
was  surmounted  by  a pyramid  bearing  on  the 
summit  the  effigy  of  the  buried  monarch  with 
his  chariot  and  horses.  But  what  excites  our 
curiosity  is  this : — How  comes  it  that  we  find 
the  tradition  of  the  equestrian  hero  con- 
spicuous on  the  pyramid  above  his  tomb, 
reappearing  and  realised  in  the  depth  of 
Medievalism  ? We  have  remains  still  existing 
of  ancient  monuments  which  retain  traces  of 
the  pyramid ; is  it  possible  that  the  Gothic 
architects  knew  some  which  have  now  perished 
that  bore  plain  evidence  of  having  originally 
been  finished  by  a statue  ? 

The  horsemen  on  the  summits  of  the  tombs  of 


the  Scaligers  are  of  such  moderate  dimensions 
that  they  become  rather  finials  than  statues ; 
but  the  statue  which  Leonardo  proposed  to  erect 
upon  the  tomb  of  Trivulzio  was  to  be  of  life 
size,  and  in  all  his  sketches  it  is  indicated  as 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  architectural 
composition  which  supports  it.  In  one  small 
sketch  the  statue  is  on  a cylindrical  base,  which 
rises  from  a circular  colonnade  that  reminds  of 
Bernini’s  well-known  church  or  temple  at  Rome. 
In  another,  on  a square  plan,  the  Gothic  element 
is  so  far  admitted  that  an  upper  platform  is 
supported  by  flying  butresses,  which  extend 
from  vertical  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the 
lower  platform. 

Iu  another  sketch  the  bier  or  sarcophagus, 
with  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  dead,  is  appa- 
rent between  columns  of  which  the  entablature 
supports  the  plinth  of  the  horseman.  Another 
sketch  on  the  same  sheet  shows  the  sarcophagus 
under  an  arch ; at  each  angle  of  the  general 
base  is  a pillar  against  which  a captive  is 
bound. 

Most  interesting  of  all  is  a sketch  in  which, 
by  a further  elaboration,  the  adicula,  so  to  call 
it,  which  houses  the  sarcophagus,  has  a pedi- 
ment, at  the  back  of  which  rises  the  plinth  for 
the  equestrian  statue  ; at  the  sides,  on  a level 
with  the  horizontal  cornice  of  the  pediment,  sit 
captives  with  hands  bound  behind  their  backs  ; 
in  scale  and  attitude  these  might  have  been  the 
suggestion  of  the  finely-conceived  figures  which 
Stevens  boldly  placed  in  the  same  position  on 
his  Wellington  monument.  Leonardo  had 
sketched  in  the  figure  upon  a horse,  apparently 
rearing  full  front,  and,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
upon  a very  large  relative  scale,  but,  what  is 
very  remarkable  and,  perhaps,  significant,  ho 
afterwards  erased  them. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  opinions  will  be  in 
accord  on  the  point  that  the  erection  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  as  equestrian  on  the  summit 
of  his  monument,  should  be  contingent  on  con- 
siderations of  artistic  effect,  which  have  further 
relation  to  considerations  of  appropriate  senti- 
ment. These  must  not  be  disregarded  for  the 
indulgence  of  sympathy, — sympathy  which  is 
natural  for  a career  which  was  rather  hardly 
dealt  with  and  prematurely  closed ; neither 
shall  we  be  justified  in  giving  in  to  the  blind 
assumption  that  work  which  was  largely  meri- 
torious was,  therefore,  absolutely  so  and  entitled 
to  acceptation  in  every  detail.  We  aro  in 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  here  if  anywhere  the 
admonition  on  this  head  may  como  home  to  xxs 
from  the  very  epitaph  of  the  architect, — circwm- 
spice  ! — “ look  around.”  How  much  that  is 
incongruous  and  disappointing  has  Wren  com- 
bined in  this  interior  with  how  much  that  is 
admirable ! With  such  a warning  we  cannot 
decline  responsibility  in  judging  how  far  we 
will  adhere  to  the  further  intentions  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  as  though  they  were  infalli- 
ble, and  how  far  we  will  adopt  without  critical 
examination  the  full  scheme  of  Stevens. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  ask  ourselves  inde- 
pendently, What  effect  is  to  be  anticipated,  what 
effect  have  we  to  be  prepared  for,  from  the 
horse  and  rider  in  the  position  to  which  efforts 
are  now  being  made  to  bring  about  its  eleva- 
tion ? It  must  be  understood  that  the  figures 
are,  at  least,  the  size  of  life.  The  proportions 
of  the  horse  as  shown  in  the  full-size  model 
seem  somewhat  heavy,  but  it  has  the  appearance 
of  spirited  and  natural  action.  But  let  any 
degree  of  any  merit  whatever  be  conceded  to  it, 
what  aspect  would  it  present  to  the  spectator 
from  below  ? and  to  a spectator  not  merely  on  a 
much  lower  level,  but  very  narrowly  restricted  in 
the  distance  to  which  he  can  retire  P It  was  some 
alleviation  to  the  unpleasantness  which  was  so 
long  inflicted  by  the  statue  on  the  arch  at 
Constitution  Hill,  that  it  was  most  usually  seen 
at  such  a distance  from  its  “ bad  eminence,” 
that  the  angle  of  the  line  of  sight  with  the 
horizon  was  vastly  reduced.  Beyond  a certain 
point  across  the  park,  the  distance  became 
virtually  equivalent  to  the  infinite  distance 
postulated  in  isometrical  perspective,  and  the 
statue  might  be  seen  in  almost  true  profile. 
But  the  case  is  very  different  when  the  choice  of 
station  from  which  to  view  a horseman  high  over 
head  is  limited  by  the  width  of  the  narrow 
nave  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  beauty  of  any  organism 
is  put  to  an  unfair  test  when  it  is  looked  at 
upside  down ; and  between  upside  down  and 
“ downside  up,” — the  phrase  quite  accurately 
descriptive  of  the  presentation  in  qxiestion, — the 
difference  is  nil.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  un- 
handsome phrases  in  describing  xxnhandsome 
facts ; and  the  objectionable  fact  in  the  present 
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case  ig  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  if  the 
equestrian  statue  of  the  duke  is  to  be  hoisted  to 
the  top  of  his  monument,  the  duke  himself 
will  only  be  visible  grotesquely  fore-shortened, 
for  the  benefit  of  giving  a fair  view  of  the 
soles  of  his  boots,  and  the  underside  of  the 
barrel  of  his  charger.  The  combined  figures 
would  bo  taken  in  reverse,  and  show  as  a 
jumbled  monstrosity.  If  the  statue  is  worthy 
of  being  cast,  it  is  worthy  of  a position  where 
it  will  not  entail  discredit  on  the  memory  and 
fame  of  the  lamented  sculptor.  And  let  the 
life- size  horse  and  rider  be  of  whatever  excellence 
they  may,  as  crowning  the  architectural 
canopy  of  the  recumbent  warrior,  they  would 
constitute  an  intrusive  and  distracting 
element  in  the  sepulchral  composition.  On 
the  monuments  of  the  Scaligers,  and  on 
that  of  Aymer  de  Valence  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  the ’mounted  knight  is  little  more  than  a 
symbol,  a finial ; not,  perhaps,  the  best  finial 
that  could  be  devised,— not,  perhaps,  the  best 
use  that  the  figure  of  a mounted  knight  of  any 
scale  could  be'put  to.  But  in  these  examples, 
from  excessive  contrast  in  scale,  the  image  of 
the  warrior  as  living  does  not  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  the  recumbent  effigy.  But  in  the 
suggested  combination  in  St.  Paul's,  the  com- 
petition would  be  declared,  and  the  conflict 
most  detrimental  to  that  repose  which,  if 
ever  at  all,  is  required  in  a funereal  monument 
within  the  walls  of  a cathedral.  The  mischief 
would  be  intensified  by  the  emphasis  given  to 
the  figure  of  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding- 
jn-Chief,  by  the  vast  symbolical  bronze  groups 
-in  his  immediate  proximity.  To  which  figure 
-are  we  to  look  in  the  first  instance,  and  on 
-which  are  we  ultimately  to  dwell  ? The  very 
apprehension  of  such  confusion  is  bewildering. 

” Let  us  compose  our  thoughts  by  a draught  at 
-the  very  fountain-head  of  calm  and  conscien- 
tious criticism.  When  objects,  said  the  first 
[President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  are  scattered 
and  divided  into  several  equivalent  parts  in  a 

• composition,  the  eye  is  thereby  perplexed  and 
-fatigued  from  not  knowing  whereto  rest,  where 
to  find  the  principal  action,  or  where  is  the 
principal  figure ; for  when  all  are  making  equal 
^pretension  to  notice  all  are  in  equal  danger  of 

neglect.  “The  expression  which  is  used  very 
often  on  these  occasions  is,  the  piece  wants 
-repose,  a word  which  perfectly  expresses  the 
relief  of  the  mind  from  that  state  of  hurry  and 
anxiety  which  it  suffers  when  looking  at  a work 

• of  this  character.’’ 


PAINTINGS  IN  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

On  Friday  last  a short,  and  what,  in  some 
respects  we  should  call  a rather  painful  discus- 
sion, took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  regard 
to  the  series  of  fresco  paintings  commenced  by 
Mr.  Herbert  in  the  Peers’  Robing-room,  and 
the  question  whether  the  original  engagement 
with  the  artist  to  paint  the  whole  series  should 
be  carried  out.  In  characterising  the  discus- 
sion as  in  one  sense  painful  we  mean  no  insinua- 
tion against  the  matter  or  manner  of  the 
speeches  made  on  the  occasion.  Subjects  con- 
nected with  art  are  usually  discussed  with 
much  more  knowledge  and  sympathy  in  the 
Upper  than  in  the  Lower  House  of  Legislature. 
We  do  not  hear  from  the  Lords  those  sneers  at 
the  mere  notion  of  expenditure  on  art  for  its 
own  sake  which  proceed  from  incorruptible 
economists  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  the 
depreciation  of  all  artists  of  the  present 
moment  as  nobodies,  which  is  the  pet  amuse- 
ment of  one  or  two  self-elected  arbiters  of 
taste  among  that  body.  The  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  sympathy  and  good  sense  as 
regards  artistic  interests,  and  with  a spirit  of 
marked  generosity  towards  the  artist  most  con- 
cerned. But,  in  spite  of  this,  the  conclusion 
was  against  the  continuance  of  the  commission 
to  Mr.  Herbert,  and  we  fear  it  must  be 
admitted  that  no  other  conclusion  could 
have  been  come  to.  Mr.  Herbert  was  originally, 
it  may  be  remembered,  to  have  painted  a series 
of  panels  in  the  Robing-rooro,  illustrating  the 
progress  of  the  idea  of  Justice  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Law.  Of  these  the  two  first  alone  are 
•completed,  “ Moses  coming  down  from  Mount 
Sinai,”  and  the  “Judgment  of  Daniel,”  of  which 
the  latter  was  only  finished  in  18S0,  but  the 
painter  had  to  contend  with  unexpected  causes  of 
delavin  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  compara- 
tive failure  of  the  first  fresco  process,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  water-glass  process.  The  in- 


creased difficulty  and  expense  thus  occasioned 
was  recognised  by  the  Government  in  the  pay- 
ment of  a considerable  sum  over  and  above  the 
proportion  which  should  have  been  due  for 
these  works  according  to  the  original  agree- 
ment. On  the  whole.it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
artist  has  in  this  case  been  badly  or  illiberally 
treated.  The  point  urged  by  Lord  Mount- 
Temple,  who  opened  the  discussion  or  conversa- 
tion referred  to,  was  that  Mr.  Herbert  ought 
now  to  be  given  the  opportunity  of  completing 
the  whole  decoration  of  the  room  in  accordance 
with  his  original  design, — a view  which  was 
supported  by  Lord  Emly  and  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, on  the  double  ground  that  any  other 
arrangement  would  be  unfair  and  ungenerous 
to  the  painter  himself,  and  that  the  intro- 
duction of  a different  hand  in  completing 
the  scheme  would  destroy  its  homogeneous 
character ; which,  of  course,  cannot  be  denied. 
The  reasons  given  by  Lord  Thurlow  against 
adopting  the  recommendation  were  that  the 
original  agreement  had  been  cancelled  with 
the  painter’s  acquiescence,  or,  at  least,  his 
assurance  that  he  would  make  no  further  claims 
on  the  Government  except  under  a fresh  con- 
tract. “ Under  these  circumstances,  and  inas- 
much as  the  water-glass  process  had  not  only 
proved  very  much  more  costly  than  the  previous 
fresco  painting,  but  also  caused  an  indefinite 
amount  of  delay  ” (indeed,  it  appears  that  the 
completion  of  the  second  painting  by  1880  was 
only  accomplished  after  considerable  pressure 
had  been  put  upon  the  painter),  Lord  Thurlow 
“ regretted  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  hold 
out  any  assurance,  or,  indeed,  any  hope”  that 
the  Office  of  Works  would  now  call  on  the 
painter  to  complete  the  series.  Considering 
the  previous  delays  and  the  time  expended  on 
the  works,  it  is  impossible,  however  sincerely 
we  may  wish  the  painter  many  years  of  life,  to 
suppose  it  probable  that  he  would  be  able  to  finish 
the  series  himself,  so  that  the  argument  as  to 
the  value  of  homogeneous  style  in  the  whole 
falls  to  the  ground.  But,  though  the  first 
painting  was  artistically  a success  in  many 
ways,  and  the  Moses  certainly  a fine  and  im- 
pressive figure,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
painter  himself  has  furnished,  for  two  or  three 
years  back,  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
more  decisive  arguments  against  his  claims ; 
and  this  fact,  which  was  no  doubt  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  discussion,  though  unexpressed, 
forms  what  we  called  the  rather  painful  element 
in  the  matter. 

Whether  in  such  cases  it  is  wise,  under  the 
present  “dispensation,”  to  entrust  so  large  a 
proportion  of  decorative  painting  to  one  hand 
and  mind,  is  a question  which  the  discussion 
suggests.  Much  as  we  have  advanced  from  the 
artistic  dulness  of  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century,  the  efforts  of  our  best  men  in  deco- 
rative painting  are  still  in  a great  degree  ten- 
tative, both  in  regard  to  style  and  medium  of 
execution,  and  it  is  the  best  men  who  are 
probably  themselves  most  feelingly  convinced 
of  this.  It  would  seem  better  to  limit  the  pro- 
ductions of  each  artist,  in  such  a case,  to  a part 
only  of  the  work,  thus  leaving  more  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  consideration  and  careful 
carrying  out  of  each  portion.  This  considera- 
tion would,  however,  affect,  or  ought  to 
affect,  in  the  first  instance,  the  architectural 
design  which  is  to  be  the  framework  of  the 
decorative  painting.  Where  all  the  decoration 
can  be  carried  out  by  one  hand  on  one  scheme, 
the  architectural  frame  may  be  comparatively 
slight  and  be  even  allowed  to  efface  itself  some- 
what in  relation  to  the  painting.  But  where, 
as  in  the  majority  of  instances,  we  cannot 
reasonably  hope  that  the  whole  scheme  of 
decoration  can  be  carried  out  advantageously, 
or  at  all  events,  by  one  painter,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  the  architectural  setting  should 
assume  such  elaboration  and  importance  as  to 
separate  the  paintings,  to  predominate  over 
them  and  call  attention  away  from  their 
differences  of  style.  And  this  is  a matter  to 
be  thought  of  from  the  first,  in  designing  any 
architectural  interior  to  which  it  is  intended 
ultimately  to  add  pictorial  decoration  ; the 
architectural  detail  must  be  more  or  less  im- 
portant and  prominent,  accordingly  as  it  is  to 
blend  the  parts  of  a single  pictorial  series  by 
one  hand,  or  to  divide  and  frame  a collection  of 
separate  subjects  by  various  hands. 

A suggestion  in  Lord  Carnarvon’s  speech  on 
the  occasion  is  also  worth  comment : in  regard 
to  the  relation  of  the  pictorial  subjects  to  the 
uses  of  the  room  in  which  they  are  introduced. 
The  work,  he  said,  which  the  Chairman  of  Com- 


mittees, who  sat  in  the  Robing-room  usually,  ’ 
was  called  on  to  perform,  was  certainly  a r 
remarkable  contrast,  in  its  matter  of  fact  I 
character,  to  the  subjects  of  the  pictures  on  the  | 
walls.  But  “ the  same  contrast  existed  in  the  i 
great  council  chambers  of  Italy,  where,  in  j 
former  times,  politicians  and  merchants  tran-  1 
sacted  their  business.  Mighty  Governments  j 
had  passed  away,  and  the  merchants  had  gone  \ 
to  dust,  but  on  the  walls  the  great  pictures  of  1 
saints  and  angels  remained  to  delight  the  1 
present  generation.”  This  is  well  put,  and  is  j 
an  argument  against  the  idea,  sometimes  too  i 
prominently  acted  upon,  that  pictorial  decora-  j 
tion  should  necessarily  have  some  immediate  i 
relation  to  the  uses  of  a room.  This  is  carried  \ 
so  far  by  some  decorative  artists  that  i 
they  would  paint  scenes  of  men  printing  | 
round  the  walls  of  a printing  - office  (if  i 
printing-offices  were  ever  decorated  in  so  i 
elaborate  a manner),  or  men  binding  books  i 
on  the  front  of  a publisher’s  shop.  That  is  just  i 
what  is  not  wanted.  Where  the  real  thing  is  I 
being  done,  we  do  not  want  the  painted  imita*  t 
tion  of  it;  we  want  painting  to  relieve  the  I 
reality  of  work  by  fancy  and  imagination.  A i 
relation  of  some  kind  there  should  be,  but  not  a 
realistic  and  prosaic  one ; and  for  a really  great  i 
painting,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  want  of 
any  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  room  or  building  : 
would  be  readily  pardoned ; though  such  a want 
would  he  a defect,  no  doubt,  to  a certain  extent.  , 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  idea  of  the  deco-  | 
rative  paintings  now  executed,  remaining  to  be 
a delight  to  future  generations,  is  a rather  more 
ambitious  one  than  most  recent  works  would  ! 
justify  ; but  it  is  the  right  way  to  look  at  the  ! 
subject,  and  the  proverb,  one  may  hope,  still 
remains  true  in  the  main, — “ Aim  high,  and  you 
strike  high.” 


“CITIES  OF  SOUTHERN  ITALY  AND 
SICILY.” 

The  author  of  this  delightful  book*  expresses  | 
the  belief  that  it  will  find  but  few  readers.  In  ! 
our  opinion  there  never  was  a more  groundless  j 
fear.  We  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  open  it  casually  and  read  a 
sentence  or  two  at  hazard  will  lay  it  aside  with-  I 
out  reading  the  book  from  end  to  end.  The  : 
author  further  thinks  that  still  fewer  persons  i 
will  follow  in  his  route  and  consult  his  work 
amidst  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  And  in  ! 
this  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him,  for  i 
there  could  be,  to  our  thinking,  for  those  who  1 
might  have  had  such  a tour  in  contemplation,  no  ! 
stronger  disuasion  therefrom  than  this  faithful  ' 
record  of  what  such  a traveller  would  have  in  store 
for  him.  It  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the  j 
saddest  books  that  ever  were  written.  We  are  ! 
conducted  through  scene  after  scene  of  sur-  j 
passing  beauty,  and  everywhere  our  pleasure  • 
is  destroyed  by  memories  of  a cruel  past  and  : 
evidences  of  a degraded  present.  The  book  is 
written  without  any  attempt  at  effect,  and  is,  | 
apparently,  wholly  free  from  exaggeration.  It  . 
is  a sweet,  mournful  song,  with  the  ever-  I 
recurring  refrain,  knavery,  lying,  cruelty ; the 
luxury  of  the  very  rich,  the  helpless,  hopeless,  ,1 
poverty  of  the  very  poor ; misery,  want,  and  . 
toil, — of  open,  shameless  mendicity,  and  the  I 
“ idleness  that  clothes  a man  with  rags.” 

No  one  can  read  of  the  system  under  which  .! 
Italian  farms  are  cultivated,  — the  absentee  t 
nobles,  the  extortionate  middlemen,  the  abject  . 
dependence  of  the  labourers,  and  the  blank  : 
desolation  of  their  lives, — without  feeling  that 
there  is  rough  work  in  store  for  this  country  i 
when  the  poor  shall  have  learned  the  extent  to  > 
which  they  have  been  defrauded,  and  shall  at 
last  awake  to  “ a capable  and  wide  revenge.”  ' 

One  cannot  better  illustrate  the  strange  anti-  -I 
theses  which  meet  us  on  every  side  than  by  i 
repeating  what  this  writer  says  of  the  deserted  li 
town  of  Ninfa,  the  Pompeii  of  the  Middle  j 
Ages  -. — It  is  now  uninhabited  and  desolate  ; a i; 
bubbling  spring  falls  into  a pool  below,  and  l 
turns  a neglected  mill,  making  the  stillness  (j 
more  complete.  A hundred  years  ago  the  town  r 
was  a busy  place,  and  no  one  now  can  tell  the  a 
date  or  cause  of  its  evacuation.  Streets,  houses,  ,i 
churches  are  all  overgrown  and  hidden  in  i 
flowers,  and  the  whole  is  wrapped  in  a malaria  i 
so  deadly  that  even  the  wandering  shepherds  * 
will  not  pass  the  night  there. 

Flowers  and  malaria  are  fit  types  of  the  i 
things  which,  in  abrupt  and  shocking  contrast,  ! 

* “ Cities  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.”  By  Augusta  I 
J.  C.  Hare.  London  : Smith,  Elder,  k Co. 
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characterise  this  beautiful,  but  unhappy  country. 
Words  fail  the  writer5n  his  attempts  to  describe 
the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  and  wi'etchedness 
of  the  people.  The  country  districts  are  in- 
fested with  robbers;  the  inns  are  miserable,  and 
swarming  with  insects ; the  beds  are  damp  ; the 
food  is  scanty,  and  disgusting.  All  sanitary 
an’angements  are  unknown.  If  the  i*eader 
cares  for  none  of  these  things,  let  him  start  on 
his  travels,  and  let  hindby  all  means  put  into  his 
courier’s  bag,  so  as  to  be  ever  at  hand,  this  most 
charming  of  guide-books. 

To  the  adventurous  architect  it  will  be  doubly 
welcome.  The  author,  as  his  previous  works 
have  shown,  has  a keen  eye  for,  and  a com- 
petent knowledge  of,  both  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  architecture,  and  never  passes  any 
remains  unnoticed.  The  little  sketches  with 
which  the  work  abounds  are  invariably  chosen 
with  the  instinct  of  a true  artist,  and  the  archi- 
tectural detail  is  indicated  in  a way  which  shows 
that  the  draughtsman  is  alive  to  its  distinctive 
character.  Another  charm  which  the  work 
possesses  is  due  to  the  author’s  wide  knowledge 
of  ancient  literature  and  ancient  history,  and 
the  learning  which  he  brings  to  the  elucidation 
of  every  scene.  Not  an  allusion  or  reference 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  authors  which  would 
help  to  the  realisation  of  the  facts  is  omitted, 
and  the  whole  is  presented  to  us  in  a modest 
And  unpretending  shape,  as  rare  as  it  is  capti- 
vating. If  we  must  find  a fault,  it  is  in  the 
absence  of  a map.  It  is  not  given  to  every  one 
to  remember  the  geography  of  the  country  well 
enough  to  follow  with  complete  pleasure  the 
author’s  zigzag  wanderings.  In  the  old  days  of 
engraving,  the  cost  of  such*  a map  as  we 
-desiderate  was  a serious  matter  ; but  now  there 
ai'e  many  cheap  processes  by  which  such  can 
be  printed.  Our  daily  newspapei's  are  getting 
into  the  habit  of  illustrating  their  foreign 
news  by  hastily-prepared  outlines,  and  hence- 
forth no  book  of  travels  such  as  this  should  be 
considered  complete  without  its  map. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  lateral  ex- 
cursions to  points  of  special  interest.  Albano, 
Porto  d’Anzio  (where  the  food  is  tolerable),  and 
where  a Doric  portico  is  still  intact;  Sermoneta, 
with  its  important  and  picturesque  castle ; 
Fossanuova,  where  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the 
“angelic  doctor,”  died;  Palestrina,  with  its 
numerous  antique  remains,  the  Temple  of 
Fortune,  and  the  once  magnificent  but  now  for- 
lorn Barberini  Palace;  Subiaco,  where  Nero 
fished  for  trout  with  a golden  net ; and  so  on 
through  scenery  which  becomes  more  romantic 
at  every  step,  until  wo  reach  St.  Benedict’s 
ilex  Grove,  “ dating  from  the  fifth  century,  and 
never  yet  profaned  by  axe  or  hatchet,” — the 
church  dating  from  1116,  and  covered  with 
frescoes;  the  cave  in  which  the  saint  dwelt, 
and  where  he  routed  bis  tempters  by  throwing 
his  naked  body  upon  thorns  and  briars. 

At  San  Cosimato  we  are  introduced  to  a 
village  of  hermitages,  inhabited  by  recluses, 
and  we  seem  to  have  gone  back  five  hundx-ed 
years  into  the  Italy  of  Dante.  The  chapel  is 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  the  ilex  covex-s  its  sides, 
and  the  river  plunges  and  roars  a hundred 
fathoms  below. 

A sketch  of  the  gate  of  the  Papal  Palace  at 
Agnani  is  interesting,  and  shows  that  the  archi- 
tectural student  need  fear  no  dearth  of  matter 
for  his  sketch-book.  The  gx’eat  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Trisulti,  with  its  thirteenth-cen- 
tury church,  its  terraced  gardens,  and  its  pic- 
turesque Religious,  are  brought  vividly  before  us, 
and  the  natural  beauties  of  the  district  exhaust 
even  the  writer’s  vocabulary  of  admiration. 

At  8 ora  we  meet  with  the  refreshing  novelty 
of  a thriving,  industrious,  and  happy  community, 
engaged  in  the  fabrication  of  peasants’  jewelry. 
The  ornaments  and  dress  of  the  inhabitants 
have  a Grecian  character,  and  the  women  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty. 

At  Monte  Casino  the  inhabitants  were,  we  are 
told,  Pagans  in  the  sixth  century,  and  still 
worshipped  Apollo  in  a temple  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  that  a grove  there  was  sacred  to 
Venus.  The  monastery  has  alone  been  spared 
from  confiscation  on  account  of  its  services  to 
art  and  literature. 

The  “ purple  gray”  of  distant  Vesuvius  is 
now  in  sight,  and  we  reach  Naples,  which  has  a 
most  interesting  chapter  devoted  to  it. 

Of  extreme  antiquity  and  Grecian  origin  this 
marvellous  town, — so  well  known  to  every 
traveller, — has  been  called  a “ Paradise  inhabited 
by  devils,” — cruel,  filthy,  idle,  lying,  thieving, 
laughing,  good-tempered,  amusing  devils.  Every- 


body cheats  his  neighbours  all  round  ; the 
Government  officials  peculate  and  rob  the 
exchequer ; gambling  is  universal ; the  upper 
classes  have  little  but  their  titles ; the  younger 
sons  have  no  professions ; the  middle-classes 
are  inert  and  insolent ; the  poor  are  so  poor  that 
“Pizza,  i.e.,  dough  baked  with  garlic,  rancid 
bacon,  and  strong  cheese,  is  esteemed  a feast.” 
But  with  all  this  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
lot,  and  in  so  far  happy.  Ragged  improvisatori 
recite  to  delighted  crowds  as  ragged  as  they, 
and  adjourn  only  to  laugh  over  the  antics  of 
Policinella.  Public  letter-writers  still,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  sell  their  services  to  the 
uneducated  masses.  Macaroni-eaters  devour 
incredible  quantities  of  that  favourite  food  in 
public  as  an  exhibition  of  skill ; and  the  very 
arcana  of  the  personal  toilette  are  frankly  dis- 
played in  the  open  streets. 

But  we  cannot  afford  space  to  linger  over  the 
multitude  of  touches  which  go  to  make  up  a 
picture  of  Neapolitan  life  and  manners;  the 
book  is  a storehouse  of  learning,  wisdom,  obser- 
vation, and  its  style  is  so  lively  and  brisk,  the 
graphic  power  of  the  writer  so  great,  that  “ one’s 
appetite  does  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.” 

Naples, — dear  to  painters, — has  but  little  to 
interest  the  architect  as  such.  Its  churches  are 
either  modern  or  modernised  out  of  all  charm, 
and  their  chief  interest  lies  in  the  pictures, 
sculpture,  and  fittings  with  which  the  interiors 
are  adorned.  But  all  these  have  been  often 
described,  and  as  the  principal  object  of  our 
author  is  to  take  us  along  the  less-frequented 
routes  and  explore  neglected  treasures,  thither 
with  quickened  steps  we  will  follow  him.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  Virgil’s 
tomb,  which  was  almost  certainly  visited  by 
St.  Paul,  -who  landed  here  a prisoner  A.D.  59, 
is  of  supreme  interest ; and  of  all  the  beautiful 
spots  on  earth  Capri  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
The  church  and  the  houses  are  surmounted  by 
numerous  domes  either  white  or  painted  in  gay 
colours,  and  these,  half-hidden  by  palm-trees, 
make  up  a picture  of  Eastern  brightness  and 
beauty.  A bas-relief  found  here  repi*esents  the 
Emperor  Tiberias  riding  a led  donkey  just  as 
the  modern  tourist  now  explores  the  same 
scenes,  thus  bringing  the  past  and  the  present 
together. 

Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, — that  strange 
city,  which,  after  a life  of  sixteen  years,  was 
fated  to  be  entombed  for  sixteen  centuries, — 
ai-e,  with  the  inevitable  Vesuvius,  fully  dealt 
with,  and  almost  regain  the  charm  of  novelty 
by  the  author’s  treatment  of  a well-worn  sub- 
ject. Sorrento,  “ where  the  cliffs  are  overhung 
with  wild  fig  - trees,  cytizus,  and  a thousand 
flowers,  long  tresses  of  ivy  swooping  into  the 
depths,  and  the  rugged  stairs  [which  the  author 
has  however,  written,  staircases ] cut  into  the 
rock  ” ; the  circular  church  at  Nocera,  80  ft.  in 
diameter  and  domed  ; the  Abbey  of  Cava, 
where  Salvator  Rosa  lived  and  studied,  an 
abbey  rivalled  in  interest  only  by  that  at  Monte 
Casino,  possessing  archives  dating  from  A.D. 840 ; 
these  ai*e  all  duly  passed  in  review,  and  their 
attractions  dilated  upon.  Amalfi,  with  its  Sara- 
cenic tower,  is  dear  to  all  artists.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  “ pest  of  beggars  ” reaches  its  climax 
and  drives  the  tourist  to  despair  or  bad  lan- 
guage. We  are  told  that  “ three-fifths  of  the 
able-bodied  men,  and  every  woman  and  child, 
be°-,” — a truly  startling  state  of  things  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  Sardinian  Government. 

“ Sicily  is  said  to  be  an  “ ugly  island  with 
beautiful  spots,”  if,  indeed,  there  can  be  any 
positive  ugliness  in  this  favoured  clime.  The 
beautiful  spots  are  indicated  and  described. 
The  most  interesting  i3  Syracuse,  the  most 
beautiful  Taormina,  Girgenti,  and  Palermo. 
The  latter,  being  in  direct  communication 
with  Naples,  is  well  known  to  every  travel- 
ler. The  cathedral  * is  full  of  interest ; but 
cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  Picstum, — 
the  ancient  Poseidonia,  the  city  of  Neptune, — 
where,  though  the  Roman  works  have  perished, 
the  earlier  Greek  work  remains, — 

“ Standing  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.” 

To  the  architect  the  Grecian  remains  at  Segeste, 
Selinunto,  and  Girgenti,  are  the  great  attrac- 
tion. There  are  Saracenic  remains  at  Cefalii, 
and  Mediaeval  buildings  at  both  Cefalii  and 
Monreale.  The  history  of  the  island  is  given  at 
some  length,  and  it  is  more  romantic  than  any 
mere  romance.  Roads  aro  bad  in  the  island, 
but  new  roads  are  being  opened  up,+  and  many 


of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  points  are  being 
bx-ought  within  the  tourist’s  range.  The  flowers 
here  are  indescribably  beautiful  and  the  people 
are  extremely  ignorant.  Both  superstition  and 
religion  are  dying  out.  The  old  palaces  are 
falling  to  ruin,  and  the  whole  picture  is  one  of 
melancholy  splendour.  At  Tauromenium  there 
are  the  ruins  of  a theatre  built  to  accommodate 
40,000  spectators.  Bronte  is  noteworthy  as 
having  given  our  Nelson  his  second  title,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  not  a spot  to  which  some 
artistic  or  historical  intei'est  does  not  attach. 

One  feature  in  the  book  is  the  modesty  with 
which  the  writer,  whose  powers  of  description 
are  remarkable,  stands  aside  and  lets  others 
describe  the  scene  before  him.  His  work  is 
full  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Bulwer 
Lytton,  Dickens,  Shelley,  J.  A.  Symonds, 
Wordsworth,  &c.  The  descriptions  of  Theocritus, 
often  quoted,  are  as  applicable  now  as  when 
first  written,  and  he,  too,  labours  for  the  want 
of  adjectives  in  sufficient  abundance  to  do 
justice  to  this  lovely  land.  The  air  is  filled  and 
fragrant  with  mythology,  and  one  would  nob 
start  to  see  the  great  god  Pan  resting  on  the 
turf  and  piping  under  the  shadowy  trees.  The 
desolation  of  the  environs  of  Etna  is  depicted 
with  terrible  power  and  pathos, — that  region 
fi'om  which  all  vegetation  has  ceased  and  where 
there  is  “ no  sound  of  bird,  beast,  or  insect.” 
The  Sicilians  believe  Etna  to  be  the  place  of 
torment  for  Anne  Boleyn,  who  perverted  the 
faith  in  the  person  of  its  “defender.”  On 
every  hand  the  prospect  is  the  same, — vast, 
desolate  ruins,  overgrown  with  flowers,  the  sea 
or  the  mountains  as  a background,  and  beauty 
and  decay  the  universal  accompaniments.  As 
these  lines  are  being  printed,  the  news  of  the 
earthquake  in  the  Isle  of  Ischia  reaches  us,  and 
feasting,  gaiety,  and  a sudden  and  awful  doom 
are  brought  into  harsh  and  cruel  juxtaposition. 

The  ever-increasing  demands  upon  our  space 
leave  us  no  room  for  further  remarks.  We 
have  given  our  readers  a “ taste  of  the  quality  ” 
of  this  book.  As  we  close  it  a strange  picture 
is  left  upon  our  mind.  The  picture  of  a country 
lovely  beyond  compare,  every  scene  of  which  is 
linked  with  the  remembrance  of  deeds  of  rapine, 
cruelty,  and  blood,  or  hallowed  by  the  memories 
of  saintly  lives, — a history  full  of  extremes,  of 
craven  fears  and  heroic  courage,  of  shameless 
vice  and  of  the  loftiest  virtue,  of  the  simplest 
faith  and  the  wildest  superstition,  of  exem- 
plary piety  and  of  intense  and  varied 
wickedness. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  but  repeat  to  all 
intending  tourists  Mrs.  Glass’s  excellent  advice, 
and  say “ First  catch  your  Hare.” 


* A view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Palermo  was  given  in  the 
Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  pp.  608,  609. 

t See  Paper,  “ Acragas,  Agrigentum,  Girgenti,”  by 
Alexander  Graham,  in  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  338. 


KNOTS  AND  CABLES  IN  ORNAMENT. 

When  Professor  Tait  first  promulgated  his 
theory  of  knots  before  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1876,  he  evidently  did  so  in 
ignorance  that  Listing,  in  his  “ Vorstudien  zur 
Topologie  ” had  anticipated  him  by  nearly  thirty 
years.  Tait’s  paper  was  suggested,  he  tells  us, 
by  an  inquiry  concerning  vortex  atoms,  and  he 
says  that  the  scientific  meaning  of  a knot  “ is 
an  endless  physical  line  which  cannot  bo 
deformed  into  a circle,”  and  he  gives  us 
numerous  characteristics  of  knots,  such  as  their 
‘‘knottiness,”  “ be-knottiness,”  and  “knolful- 
ness,”  and  he  also  shows  “ that  any  knot,  how- 
ever complex,  can  be  fully  repi’esented  by  three 
closed  plain  curves,  none  of  which  have  double 
points,  and  no  two  of  which  intersect.”  The 
illustrations  which  he  gives  of  his  theory  are  so 
emblematical  of  some  of  the  eai’liest  classical 
forms  of  ornamentation  in  architecture  and 
sculpture  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  the 
ancient  mathematicians  had  already  found  out 
the  theory  which  is  promulgated  to-day  as  new; 
and  somewhat  curiously  the  oldest  emblems  of 
the  Trinity  are  derived  from  twisting  one  line 
or  thread  round  another.  We  find  these  figures 
repeated  in  the  guilloclies,  frets,  and  scrolls 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  Egypt, 
from  Greece,  and  from  Rome.  That  many  of 
these  had  other  meanings,  and  were  significant  of 
some  not  fully-expressed  thought  in  the  designer, 
is  evident  from  their  arrangement  and  association 
in  their  original  positions,  but  we  would  more 
particularly  direct  attention  to  the  uses  of  cable 
ornament  and  the  interlacing  of  knots  by  those 
nations  who  had  maritime  instincts  and  who 
were  practically  acquainted  with  cordage  in  all 
! its  various  shapes,  forms,  and  appliances.  There 
1 seems  ever  to  have  been  a charm  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  knots,  ties,  loops,  and  pendants  of 
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twisted  cord.  We  know  from  Homer  how 
Ulysses  secured  his  treasures,  ere  locks  and 
keys  were  known,  by  divers  knots  of  cord.  The 
Gordian  knot,  which  Alexander  did  not  deign  to 
untie,  but  cut  with  his  sword,  was  doubtless  a 
knot  of  subtlety  and  difficulty.  We  have  in  the 
collection  of  Indian  antiquities  which  are 
placed  on  the  walls  of  the  grand  staircase  of 
the  British  Museum,  many  elegant  examples  of 
the  use  made  of  ties,  twists,  and  plaitings  of  cord, 
probably  coeval  with  Alexander  himself.  They 
are  totally  distinct  from  the  twists  and  turns  of 
the  serpent  ornamentation,  and  are  disposed  in 
graceful  curls  and  combinations  with  drooping 
pendants,  which  show  that  they  were  not  the 
mere  conventional  ornaments  of  the  day.  What 
the  serpent  worship  was  to  the  East  a knotted 
rope  appears  to  have  been  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  wild  North.  There  was  something  to  the 
Norwegian  eye  cabalistic  in  a twisted  knot,  and 
even  in  our  later  day  Lapland  witches  have 
sold  to  the  fisherman  a bundle  of  knots  to  aid 
him  in  foul  weather  by  untying  one  or  another 
of  the  twists  of  the  charmed  rope.  Though 
there  are  many  examples  of  plaits  and  twists 
in  classical  ornamentation,  we  do  not  find 
distinct  examples  of  the  cable  representation  in 
its  simple  form  till  we  come  to  the  Roman 
period,  when  we  have  several  adaptations  of  it 
round  the  base  of  columns,  both  here  and  on 
the  Continent.  There  is  a good  example  on  the 
base  of  the  columns  found  at  Reculvers,  and 
now  preserved  near  the  library  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury.  But 
we  find  at  this  period  but  few  remains  of  inter- 
laced work,  which  afterwards  became  so  com- 
mon. The  representations  we  have  of  Roman 
galleys  are  not  conspicuous  for  their  rigging, 
and  some  of  the  intricacies  of  knot-tying  were 
not  known  to  the  carvers  of  bases  and  pillars. 
When  the  Romans  had  left  Britain  and  the 
neighbouring  isles,  and  we  had  to  receive  tribes 
who  could  navigate  their  ships  through  the 
stormy  North  Sea,  some  intimate  knowledge  of 
rigging,  cordage,  and  Bplicing  was  essentially 
necessary,  and  accordingly  we  have  abundant 
examples  of  their  knowledge  and  use  of  knots 
in  the  sculptured  stones  they  left  behind,  and 
the  customs  which  have  lasted  as  long  as  the 
cut  stone  itself,  and  which  gives  to  these  twisted 
emblems  a curious  significance.  The  knot  was 
the  symbol  of  Love,  Faith,  and  Friendship 
amongst  the  ancient  Danes.  The  true-love- 
knot,  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  the 
signet  ring  attributed  to  Shakspeare  in  the 
museum  at  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, is  from  the  Danish  Trulofa,  “I 
plight  my  faith.”  Thence  came  the  bride- 
favours  or  top-knots  at  marriages.  To  put  a 
thong  round  the  neck  was  a mark  of  servitude. 
The  little  thong,  suspended  from  charters,  was 
for  the  subscribing  party  to  make  a knot.  The 
bond  of  matrimony  was  sealed  by  a knot,  which 
it  was  subsequently  said  was  “ made  by  the 
tongue  and  could  not  be  untied  with  the  teeth,” 
and  the  phrase,  “ Tie  a knot  in  your  handker- 
chief,” is  shrewdly  suspected  to  have  come 
from  the  legal  use  of  the  corrigia,  as  implying 
a contract  or  a promise  to  fulfil ; but  the 
most  important  of  all  is  “ the  placing  of 
a thong  on  a tomb,”  which,  according  to  Du 
.Cange,  signifies  that  you  renounce  all  claim  to 
the  goods  of  the  deceased. 

Thus  we  find  the  use  of  these  thongs,  which 
are  termed  “ oiles  ” in  heraldry,  or  crest  wreaths, 
and  “ cats-paws  ” in  nautical  parlance,  formed 
by  twisting  tightly  two  coloured  strands  until 
they  form  a rope-like  parti-coloured  band,  re- 
maining with  some  significance  till  our  own 
day.  It  encircles  the  crest,  and  thus  has  become 
identified  with  the  family  honours.  Some  of  the 
knots  yet  remain  as  badges,  the  simplest  of  all 
the  knots  used  in  this  way  is  the  Stafford  Knot ; 
the  next  in  complication  is  the  Wake  or  Ormond 
Knot,  which  is  a “ hitch  bend,”  and  like  the 
Bouchier  Knot  (the  “garlick  bend”)  familiar 
to  yatchsmen,  whilst  the  one  represented  on  the 
monument  of  Anne  of  Bohemia  is  a very  elegant 
one  apparently  designed  as  a monogram.  The 
Heneage  Knot  forms  a not  inelegant  ornament. 
The  Bowen  Knot  is  similar  to  one  of  Professor 
Tait’s  illustrations,  whilst  the  Lacy  Knot  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  as  a rebus  on  the  name 
Lacy,  so  much  is  it  interlaced.  Knots  were 
used  also  in  combination  with  other  devices.  The 
badge  of  the  Dacres  is  formed  by  a loose  knot 
tied  round  an  escalop  shell  and  a ragged  staff ; 
and  the  badge  of  Edward,  Lord  Hastings,  is 
produced  by  tying  in  a similar  manner  a sickle 
and  a garb.  There  are  many  foreign  examples 
of  this  device.  One  of  the  family  of  Morvilliers 


shows  the  Pythagorean  Y (so  called  because 
the  philosopher  made  it  the  symbol  of  life, 
entwined  with  a hitch  knot  which  is  attached 
to  a harrow,  which  thus  forms  a rebus 
on  the  name  of  the  French  Chancellor  at  the 
time  when  Elizabeth  ruled  over  England.  Pope 
Leo  X.  had  a twisted  knot  and  band  round 
a yoke,  and  the  House  of  Savoy  took  a “ figure- 
of-eight  ” knot  for  their  device,  with  the  motto, 
“ Strings  ma  non  constringe,” — it  binds,  but 
constrains  not.  As  far  back  as  1252  an  Order 
of  the  Knot  was  established  at  Naples.  The 
badge,  of  silk,  gold,  and  pearls,  was  tied  in  a 
knot  upon  the  arm,  and  those  who  were  invested 
with  it  made  a vow  to  untie  it  at  Jerusalem. 
Some  of  the  earliest  adaptations  of  these  inter- 
laced patterns,  evidently  suggested  by  the  curves 
of  cordage,  may  be  seen  in  the  new  Anglo- 
Saxon  room  of  the  British  Museum,  on  the 
various  hollow  or  saucer-shaped  fibulas  there 
exhibited.  They  were  evidently  accepted  as 
patterns  not  because  of  their  simplicity,  but 
because  of  their  significance  or  their  familiarity. 
These  are  of  anterior  date  to  any  of  the  sculp- 
tured crosses  and  stones  which  exist  in  these 
islands,  as  far  as  we  know,  and  they  seem  to 
mark  a departure  in  ornamentation  which  was 
afterwards  destined  to  influence  the  revival  of 
architecture  in  England.  These  forms  were 
evidently  favourites  with  our  Anglo-Saxon  pro- 
genitors, for  they  appear  in  some  delicate  filigree 
work  on  gold  ornaments  set  with  jewels,  which 
were  exhibited  from  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles 
Mordaunt,  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  some 
time  since. 

The  transition  from  metal  to  stone  was  but  a 
natural  sequence.  The  interlaced  patterns  so 
common  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England 
seem  to  have  preceded  those  of  Ireland,  for  Dr. 
Petrie  could  not  assign  any  existing  remains  to 
an  earlier  date  than  the  twelfth  century,  whilst 
many  English  examples  are  undoubtedly  pre- 
Norman.  The  interlacings  of  the  initial  letters 
of  the  “ Book  of  Kells  ” were  therefore  not 
copied  or  imitated  in  stone  prior  to  the  influence 
of  the  Norman  architects,  whose  pillars  show 
how  cables  were  “served,”  or  “parcelled”  in 
the  manner  so  familiar  to  the  mariner  of  to-day 
in  the  rudest  state  of  civilisation.  The  knots 
on  the  cross  at  St.  Creves  are  but  variations 
of  the  ornamental  anchor  loops  and  intertwined 
knots  which  “ Jack”  prides  himself  upon  when 
in  harbour.  The  network  ornamentation  imi- 
tating what  is  technically  known  as  “ tennis  ” 
cord  (tightly  or  loosely)  plaited  in  the  manner 
of  the  handles  of  carters’  whips,  is  also  com- 
mon. These  obvious  imitations  of  cordage 
began  to  disappear  in  England  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  they  are  but  rarely 
seen  in  the  First  Pointed  style,  when  natural 
forms  and  foliage  took  their  place.  Elaborate 
attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  how  these 
intricate  patterns  were  suggested,  but  a skilled 
boatswain  of  her  Majesty’s  Navy  would  easily 
show  how  each  and  every  one  of  them  could  be 
tied,  plaited,  or  knotted  without  the  aid  of 
mathematics  or  scientific  theories. 


THE  DUST-BIN. 

It  is  a sad  reflection  that  the  severest 
lessons  seem  alone  capable  of  correcting  human 
nature  of  a culpable  indifference  to,  and  neglect 
of,  some  of  the  most  important  questions. 
Thus  it  has  been  truly,  though  apparently 
paradoxically,  said  of  the  cholera  epidemics  of 
late  years,  that  more  lives  have  been  saved 
by  the  destructive  and  terrible  character  of 
these  visitations  than  have  been  sacrificed  to 
the  carelessness  from  which  they  too  often 
arise.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  this  were 
the  mission  such  fearful  scourges  came  to 
preach,  forcing  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
subjects  on  which  in  vain  the  unheeded  voice 
of  science  has  been  uttering  its  warning. 

Once  again  we  seem  threatened  with  a great 
cholera  epidemic,  and,  with  the  memory  still 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  of  those  awful  weeks 
twenty  years  ago  when  the  black  flag  was 
hoisted  in  the  city,  well  can  we  understand  the 
fears  that  are  being  expressed  in  many  quarters 
at  home  as  to  the  far  from  satisfactory  condi- 
tion of  most  of  our  sanitary  arrangements.  For 
years  the  cry  has  been  raised,  and  in  these 
columns  has  ever  found  a ready  response,  of  the 
necessity  for  rigid  cleanliness,  pure  air  and 
water,  good  drainage  and  ventilation,  and 
these,  it  is  generally  conceded,  are  the  chief 
points  of  consideration  and  watchfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  Such  blessings 


are,  however,  not  to  be  obtained  all  in  a moment, 
even  when  their  necessity  is  admitted.  What 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  often  positively 
restrictive  action  of  the  very  legislation  and  its 
officers  who  should  most  aid  in  the  work,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  indifference  generally  of  the  public 
and  the  not  unfrequent  disagreement  of  those 
admitted  to  be  authorities,  the  advances  made 
towards  a thorough  understanding  and  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  domestic  sanitation  are 
singularly  slow.  It  would  seem  to  require,  as 
we  have  remarked,  some  severe  lesson  to  arouse 
anything  like  interest  in  what,  after  all,  from 
the  most  selfish  point  of  view,  is  a subject 
of  vital  importance  to  all  and  each.  The 
absence  of  good  drainage  and  a plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water, — desiderata  still  wanting  in  a 
vast  number  of  the  homes  of  our  city  popula- 
tions,— it  is  no  easy  matter  to  correct,  and  many 
years  must  elapse  before  we  can  even  expect, 
with  the  best  will,  to  obtain  universally  such 
boons. 

There  are  steps,  however,  which  it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  householder  to  take.  For  his 
water-supply,  his  ventilation,  and  his  drainage 
he  must  necessarily  to  a large  extent  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  action  of  others ; he  is  only  too 
cruelly  at  the  mercy  of  monopolising  companies 
and  careless  where  not  directly  unscrupulous 
builders.  In  this  direction  the  householder  is 
comparatively  helpless ; once,  however,  in 
possession  of  his  home,  ho  has  it  in  his  power  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  many  hygienic  pre- 
cautions too  often  neglected.  Among  these 
may  be  placed  in  the  front  rank  a watchful 
attention  over  that  singular  relic  of  pre -historic 
barbarism,  the  dust-bin,  to  which,  for  some 
occult  reason  never  yet  explained,  we  in  our 
country  cling  with  a pertinacity  which,  dis- 
played in  any  other  direction,  would  be  most 
praiseworthy. 

Even  the  warning  which,  within  a few  clays, 
has  been  sounded  by  the  proofs  afforded  of  the 
undoubted  death  of  a child  due  to  the  shameful 
condition  of  a dust-bin  near  the  house  in  which 
she  lived, — even  this  warning,  though  it  haE 
raised  some  small  amount  of  attention,  will,  we 
feel  certain,  be  forgotten  before  a month  it 
passed.  “It  is  an  accepted  canon  of  hygienic 
science  that  disease  is  engendered,  intensified, 
and  perpetuated  by  dirt,  and  it  behoves  us 
therefore,  to  give  it  as  small  a resting-place  as 
possible,  should  it  unhappily  appear.  In  order 
to  minimise  the  danger  of  such  a visitation  as 
cholera,  we  should  at  once  endeavour  to  elimi- 
nate from  our  homes  and  surroundings  those 
elements  which  act  as  factors ‘in  its  production, 
and  regulate  and  govern  its  virulence.” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  for  the  City,  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
City  Commission  of  Sewers.  Could  more 
cogent  arguments  be  found  for  the  abolition  of 
the  dust-bin  than  in  this  simple,  straightforward 
advice  of  Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders?  We  have 
ourselves  said  the  same  thing  in  other  words  a 
thousand  times.  We  may  talk  of  sewers  and 
foul  gases,  filtering  mediums,  charcoal,  ventila- 
tion shafts,  and  so  forth;  these  are  big  questions 
for  the  specialists  to  determine,  though  they 
seem  singularly  at  variance  as  to  the  exact 
steps  to  be  taken;  but  the  daily  removal  of  our 
house-refuse  is  a point  concerning  which  there 
can  be  no  possible  difference  of  opinion.  The 
accumulation  within  a box,  during  any  time  of 
the  year,  of  the  masses  of  decaying  matter 
which  inevitably  find  their  way  into  the  dust- 
bin ; the  clumsy  barbarity  with  which  this  mass 
of  corruption  is  placed  under  our  very  windows, 
as  it  is  in  most  London  houses,  and  left  for  days  to 
fester,  and  then  removed  but  very  imperfectly ; 
these  acts  of  defiance  of  the  commonest  rules 
of  cleanliness  are,  as  is  well  known,  practised 
alike  in  Belgravia  and  Seven  Dials.  It  is  a 
pleasing  fiction  of  our  municipal  arrangements 
that  the  dustman  is  obliged  to  make  his  calls 
at  stated  periods,  when,  for  a consideration, 
and  at  any  time  in  the  day  that  may  suit  his  con- 
venience, he  will  clear  out  the  contents  of  the 
domestic  dust-bin.  His  huge  lumbering  dust- 
cart certainly  calls, — sometimes  ; our  dust- 
bins are,  after  a fashion,  emptied;  and  matters 
proceed  generally  with  a sufficient  degree  of 
regularity  not  to  excite  more  than  mere  passing 
storms  of  complaint ; but  the  system  is  radically 
wrong. 

Abroad,  as  we  have  more  than  once  pointed 
out,  the  barbarity  of  a dust-bin  is  unknown ; 
the  house-refuse  is  placed  in  a small  movable 
box, — the  botte  au x ordures, — which  before  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  is  put  by  the  concierge 
on  the  side-walk  in  front  of  the  house  and  duly 
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emptied  into  the  municipal  dust-cart;  the  pave- 
ment is  swept,  the  box  washed  out  under  the 
bright  brass  tap  in  the  courtyard,  and  restored  to 
its  proper  comer.  The  occupants  of  the  smallest 
“flat”  possess  each  its  movable  boite  aux 
ordures, — a small  box  with  sloping  sides  lined 
with  zinc, — and  which,  either  at  night  or  early 
in  the  morning,  is  taken  down  and  emptied  into 
the  general  box  or  separately,  the  tinkling  of 
the  dust-cart  bell  hurrying  down  stairs  many  a 
late  lodger  with  the  relics  of  the  joyous  supper 
of  the  eve.  From  the  regularity  of  this  system 
adopted  throughout  France  and  Belgium,  and 
even  in  our  English  dependence  of  Guernsey, 
the  dust-bin  is  unknown,  and  its  sources  of 
inconvenience  and  danger  avoided. 

Once  a system  of  disposing  of  the  refuse  has 
been  established, — as  is  the  case  in  our  great 
cities, — the  daily  removal  of  our  house-refuse 
should  be  enforced,  as  it  is  abroad,  by  law,  and 
insured  by  the  infliction  of  heavy  fine.  We  can 
understand,  though  scarcely  excuse,  the  diffi- 
culties which  our  New  York  cousins  find  in  the 
disposal  of  their  house  and  city  refuse.  A walk 
in  any  but  the  most  aristocratic  neighbourhoods 
of  the  “ Empire  City”  is  far  from  pleasant  on  a 
day  when  the  wind  scatters  about  the  ashy  con- 
tents of  the  innumerable  barrels  dotted  along 
each  side- walk,  the  French  system  of  no  dust- 
holes  having  been  adopted,  but  the  visits  of  the 
cart  having  been  left  in  embryo. 

We  in  London  have  organised,  or  rather  a 
shrewd  set  of  contractors  have  organised,  a 
system  by  which  what  is  so  useless  to  the  house- 
holder can  be  turned  into  a source  of  immense 
wealth.  This  system  organised, — as  it  is  in 
the  great  dust-yards  by  the  banks  of  the  Pad- 
dington Canal, — the  public  should  demand  that 
their  dust  and  refuse  be  removed  daily,  and 
before  a certain  hour  in  the  morning.  Our 
Parisian  neighbours  set  to  work  to  brush  their 
streets  at  daybreak,  winter  and  summer, 
and  before  the  bulk  of  the  population  are  about 
the  mud  has  been  ladled  up,  and  the  dust  laid. 
In  our  country, — in  London,  at  least, — it  is  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  the  mud- cart  at  the 
very  height  of  the  day  and  season,  in  Piccadilly 
or  Regent-street,  bespattering  the  unwary 
passer-by.  As  for  the  dust-cart,  with  its  grit 
blown  about  by  every  gust  of  wind,  it  is  so 
familiar  a feature  of  an  afternoon’s  walk  or 
drive,  that  it  seems  alone  strange,  and  painful, 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  absent  from 
town  during  a lengthened  period. 

Amongst  the  poor,  the  visit  of  the  dustman, 
with  his  obligatory  tax,  small  though  it  may 
seem,  charged  alike  for  the  removal  of  the  whole 
bin  or  a basketful  of  dust,  is  naturally  deferred 
as  long  as  possible ; and  those  familiar  with  the 
poor  neighbourhoods  are,  or  should  be,  aware 
that  weeks  are  constantly  allowed  to  pass  by 
-without  the  bin  being  emptied  ; and  the  refuse, 
it  must  be  remembered,  in  such  cases,  is  far 
more  offensive  than  that  of  the  wealthier  house- 
owners. That  the  dustmen,  as  is  well  known, 
should  prefer  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  to  the 
rich  is  only  a sad  proof  of  the  thriftlessness 
of  the  dependent  classes  in  our  country.  The 
well-to-do  portions  of  the  community,  however, 
are  in  many  points  as  careless,  if  not  more  cul- 
pable, than  their  less  favoured  brethren.  An 
eminent  physician  has  recently  stated  it  as 
his  experience  that,  in  the  course  of  many 
years’  practice  in  the  fashionable  quarters  of 
the  metropolis,  he  has  rarely  found  a 
house  among  the  dwellings  of  the  rich 
which  in  any  way  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  modern  sanitation.  He  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that,  as  a rule,  he  has  found 
them  as  carefully  prepared  for  the  inroad  of 
disease  as  are  any  of  the  filthy  courts  in  denser 
parts  of  the  town.  The  poor,  being  helpless 
with  regard  to  means,  can  at  least  command 
the  official  supervision  appointed  by  Govern- 
ment ; but  the  rich,  with  sufficient  knowledge 
to  guide  them,  are  absolutely  indifferent  where 
sanitation  means  the  expenditure  of  money  on 
things  unseen.  An  obligatory  inspection,  there- 
fore, of  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  is  as  neces- 
sary as  it  is  in  those  of  the  poor.  The  long 
hidden  horrors  of  the  underground  cellars  of 
most  of  our  houses  require  to  be  examined  by 
the  authorities.  In  the  mean  time,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  unventilated,  refuse-saturated  dust- 
bin should  be  enforced,  if  that  simple  “ precau- 
tion” of  the  memorandum  recently  issued  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  is  not  to  remain  a 
dead  letter  : — “ House-refuse  and  other  filth 
which  has  accumulated  in  neglected  places 
should  be  removed,  and  future  accumulations 
be  prevented.” 


ARTIST  WORKMANSHIP  AND  ROYAL 
PATRONAGE. 

Thebe  are  not  a few  matters  artistic  and 
even  architectural  in  and  about  the  great 
Fisheries  show  at  South  Kensington  that  it  is 
hard  to  specialise  without,  perhaps,  going 
somewhat  too  deeply  into  special  details  and 
forgetting  the  general  and  proper  purposes  of 
the  display.  But  there  is  one  item  in  it  which 
may  well  have  an  interest  of  its  own,  and  a 
most  curious  one  it  is,  looking  to  the  source 
from  which  it  comes.  At  this  exhibition  it  was 
thought  to  get  together  all  that  has  relation  to 
“ Fishing  ” and  to  those  who  make  it  a vocation 
and  to  their  homes  and  modes  of  living,  and  to 
the  apparatus  generally  by  which  their  hard 
vocation  is  carried  on.  Thus  have  been  got 
together  the  most  extensive  and  complete  col- 
lection of  models  of  ships  and  boats,  and  all 
other  craft,  ever  yet  seen  in  one  place  and 
together,  and  that  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
both  civilised  and  uncivilised  and  but  partially 
civilised,  and  we  may  thus  see  in  it  the 
methods  of  work  as  they  now  are,  under  all 
and  every  kind  of  influence,  and  with  every 
kind  and  sort  of  apparatus.  Our  intention  here 
is  not  certainly  to  go  into  these,  but  to  make 
note,  — hardly  likely  to  be  done  or  even 
attempted  elsewhere, — of  one  special  item  in  it 
which  is  not  a little  suggestive  and  curious, 
and,  we  cannot  but  think,  of  much  of  even 
architectural  and  artistic  interest.  It  ought 
most  surely  to  interest  the  workman  and  art 
workman,  whatever  line  of  work  he  may  follow. 

We  refer,  then,  here  to  the  wide  and  unique 
display  of  ornament  and  ornamental  details  and 
mouldings,  to  be  found  in  the  many  examples  of 
ship  and  boat  building  from  all  parts  of  the 
world, — from  north  to  south,  from  the  land  of 
the  Esquimaux  to  that  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  little-known  but  vast  coasts 
of  South  America  and  the  coast  lines  of  India. 
We  but  lately  ventured  to  call  a moment’s  atten- 
tion to  the  many  beauties  of  form  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  temples,  and  in  some  modern 
architectural  works  always  before  us,  and  we 
would,  to  make  them  the  clearer  and  more 
emphatic,  supplement  this  by  taking  note  of 
some  equally  striking  examples  of  “ form,”  as 
shown  in  ornamental  details  and  mouldings 
from  the  strange  and  as  yet  but  little-known 
nationalities  and  countries  we  have  indicated. 

We  may  first  note  the  quaint  and  thoroughly 
characteristic  “ornamentation”  from  New 
Zealand,  viz.,  the  figure-head  of  a boat,  thought- 
fully brought  over  from  New  Zealand,  as  a 
specimen  of  art-work,  by  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh on  his  return  from  a visit  to  the 
South  Seas.  It  is  a most  elaborate  piece 
of  careful  carving  by  a New  Zealand  artist- 
workman  of  no  little  skill,  and  even  powers  of 
design,  for,  rude  as  it  may  be,  it  has  in  it  much 
that  must  have  been  utterly  missed  by  a work- 
man of  inferior  skill,  especially  in  those  details 
of  it  which  go  to  express  life  and  living  action. 
It  may  serve  also  to  indicate,  dimly,  what  the 
art  of  the  New  Zealander  promised  to  be  in  the 
future.  We  can  but  regret  that  the  boat, — a 
war-boat, — from  which  this  “ ornament-prow,” 
or  figure-head,  was  taken,  has  not  with  it  the 
war-boat  itself,  of  which  it  doubtless  formed  a 
most  characteristic  part.  Is  it  not  possible,  we 
would  here  ask,  to  add  to  this  “ carved  prow  ” 
the  boat  itself  ? We  have  first  named  this  from 
the  fact  of  its  inherent  interest,  and  from  the 
fact  of  its  exemplifying  the  present,  if  not  the 
distant  past,  of  native  New  Zealand  fine  art 
and  power  of  wood-carving,  and  then  from  the 
additional  fact  that  an  equally  noteworthy 
example  of  New  Zealand  skill  has  been  brought 
to  this  country  through  the  same  thoughtful 
care  for  museum  treasure-collecting.  To  it  we 
owe  the  hut,  or  house,  from  the  same  place,  now 
on  the  grounds  close  to  the  entrance  to  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  Both  these  ex- 
amples of  the  art  skill  of  the  “savage”  are  of 
no  small  interest,  educationally;  for  do  they 
not  go  far  to  show  how  entirely  independent 
one  nationality  is  of  others  where  art  is  con- 
cerned,'if  isolated  and  left  to  itself  ? In  these 
so  highly  polished  and  advanced  days  we  go 
back  to  and  copy  the  forms  and  details  of  the 
rough  and  rude  Norman  and  Romanesque  work, 
as  in  the  caps  of  columns  and  surface  ornament, 
having  nought  inherently  rough  or  rude  of  our 
own,  and  of  to-day’s  growth.  But  that  is  not 
so  in  this  island  of  tho  sun,  in  mid  ocean,  for 
being  so  isolated,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  it 
were  and  are  compelled  to  work  out  ideas  of 
their  own,  and  to  have  an  art  language  of  their 


own,  more  or  less  expressive  of  their  indi- 
viduality, artistically  tested,  and  in  these  speci- 
mens of  their  handiwork  wo  may  see  how  this, 
in  one  special  case,  expresses  itself,  or  at  least 
did  in  its  time  so  express  itself. 

But  this  art  from  New  Zealand  is  not  here 
alone,  for  there  are  a multitude  of  objects,  both 
from  house,  and  ship,  and  boat-building,  from 
out-of-the-way  places  in  the  world,  which  are 
equally  noteworthy  as  objects  of  primitive  and 
original  art,  if  not  fine  art,  and  it  may  be  useful 
to  point  to  a few  of  them  as  evidencing  how  the 
old  methods  of  art  action  worked,  and  do  yet 
still  continue  to  do  so  in  places  where  the 
antique  isolation  yet  reigns  supreme,  and  where 
the  art-language,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  of  the 
race,  their  own  proper  art,  yet  obtains  without 
mixture  or  improvement.  This  is  seen  in  almost 
every  object  exhibited,  more  especially  in  ship 
and  boat  building,  of  which  work  there  is  here 
so  magnificent  a display.  It  may  seem  at  first 
sight  somewhat  out  of  place  to  put  together, 
side  by  side,  or  to  compare  two  such,  at  first 
view,  diverse  things  as  architecture  and  ship- 
building and  their  art-results,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  bygone  days  all  the  world 
over,  in  each  separately  distinct  nationality, 
the  same  style  of  art  was  made  use  of,  and  was 
visible  in  all  and  everything,  in  the  buildings 
and  in  the  furniture  in  them,  and  in  all  other 
objects  about  them,  both  public  and  private. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realise  this 
even  to  the  mind’s  eye  in  these  days,  that  of  a 
certain  and  definite  style  of  art  and  mode  of 
art- workmanship  making  itself  visible  every- 
where, and  in  all  things  all  round  and  about  us, 
and  so  making  up  with  nature  the  world  about  us. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  but  certainly  noteworthy, 
that  there  are  here  examples  of  general  forms 
and  details,  from  divers  nationalities,  which 
will  be  found  on  careful  looking  at  to  be  quite 
equal  in  art  power  and  interest  to  any  that 
have  been  elaborated  in  their  public  buildings, 
as  in  the  great  temples  of  the  same  people  wha 
have  built  up  both  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  and 
evidenced  in  those  from  Bernese  sources,  and 
in  the  India  “ extra  exhibit  ” department.  In 
the  special  example  to  which  we  are  now 
referring, — without  number,  unfortunately, 
there  is  seen  a beauty  of  form  in  the  lines  of 
the  stem  and  stern,  and  even  in  the  rudder 
of  it,  which  is  most  noteworthy,  and  which 
these  Eastern  artists  have  not  excelled  even  in 
their  temple  building.  Again,  close  to  it  and  to 
the  Chinese  court  or  division,  there  are  seen 
some  ordinary  fishing-boats,  which  have  evi- 
dently been  thus  designed,  and  afterwards 
worked  out,  or  rather  both  these  simultaneously. 
There  are  others  from  the  Straits  Settlements, 
together  with  a fisherman’s  dwelling-house, 
which  go  far  to  evidence  how  original  the  work 
is,  and  how  purity  of  outline  and  fineness  of 
working  it  out  are  alike  common  to  all  peoples, 
however  isolated,  always  provided  that  such 
work  is  their  own,  and  that  those  who  do  the 
actual  work  [are  in  themselves  artists  as  well 
as  workmen.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  whole  of  this  most  interesting  fishery  show 
anything  more  to  the  special  purpose  of  tho 
artist  and  workman  when  at  work  on  any 
art  object,  and  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  artist 
and  workman. 

We  have  ventured  thus  hurriedly  to  call  a 
moment’s  attention  to  these  little  - noticed 
matters,  away,  as  they  are  doubtless,  from 
much  practical  realisation  at  present,  in  the 
hope  that  all  this  great  collection  of  art-objects 
will  not  be  again  dispersed  at  the  close  of  the 
Fishery  Show ; but  that,  at  least,  a sufficiently- 
instructive  portion  of  it  may  be  collected  to- 
gether, and  retained  so  as  to  form  a new  museum 
of  art  objects  not  now  anywhere,  on  any  syste- 
matic plan,  or  with  any  settled  idea,  to  be  found. 
Of  the  utility  of  such  a collection  in  an  educa- 
tional point  of  view,  no  one  can  doubt,  and  that 
it  would,  if  permanent,  serve  to  fill  up  a void  in 
our  present  means  of  making  art,  and  the  mode 
of  its  production,  more  thoroughly  and  com- 
plete, and  the  results  of  it  more  interesting  to 
the  public,  and  more  sought  after.  And  not 
only  do  we  feel  certain  of  this,  but  that  a 
further  necessary  consequent  of  it  would,  and 
must  be,  that  very  much  that  is  now  an  eyesore 
to  many,  and  an  injury  and  hindrance  to  the 
public  in  their  search  after  a better  order  or 
things,  would  in  no  long  time  disappear. 

Oldham  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition.— On  Wednesday,  Sir  John  Lubbock 
opened  the  Oldham  Fine  Art  and  Industrial 
Exhibition. 
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CAMPS,  CASTLES,  FORTIFICATIONS, 
AND  EARTHWORKS  OF  WARWICKSHIRE. 

BRANDON  CASTLE. 

The  castle  of  Brandon,  situate  in  the  meadows 
adjoining  Brandon  Station  on  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway,  is  five  miles  and  a half 
from  Coventry,  and  six  miles  from  Rugby  by 
the  road,  and  formed  in  the  unsettled  Norman 
period  of  our  country’s  history  an  important 
military  post,  guarding  not  only  the  passage  of 
the  river  Avon  at  this  point,  but  from  its  posi- 
tion adjacent  to  the  Fosse-way  which  traversed 
the  kingdom  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
English  Channel,  with  the  junction  of  the 
Watling-street  from  London  to  the  Irish  Sea  a 
few  miles  distant,  made  it  a place  important  to 
hold.  These  royal  roads,  which  had  been  kept 
in  repair  from  a very  early  period  at  the  cost  of 
the  Crown,  formed,  in  the  then  unsettled  state 
of  the  country,  the  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
safe  means  of  communication  between  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  Midlands,  and  thus  John 
Rouse,  the  earliest  Warwickshire  historian, 
writing  of  another  main  road  running  through 
Dunsmore-heath  says,  “via  periculosa  est  et 
est  alta  et  communis  via  inter  civitatem  Lon- 
donarium  et  civitatem  Coventrensem.” 

The  earthworks  of  the  castle  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  earlier  than  the  Conquest,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond  that  time.  The 
first  notice  we  have  of  the  manor  is  in 
the  Domesday-book  where  the  Norman  survey 
tells  how  in  1086  “ Wlsi  holds  of  Turchil 
in  Brandon  half  a hide.  The  arable  employs 
4 ploughs.  There  are  10  villeins,  with  1 bond- 
man,  and  they  have  3 ploughs.  A mill  pays 
2Gd.,  and  there  are  16  aores  of  meadow.  Woods 
4 furlongs  long,  and  2 broad.  It  was  worth  (in 
King  Edward  the  Confessor’s  time)  20s.,  now 
25s.  Turchil  held  it  freely.”  Branduno,  as  it 
is  spelt,  was,  therefore,  part  of  the  great  pos- 
sessions of  Turchil,  or  Thurkill,  the  Saxon 
vice-comes,  earl  and  sheriff  of  Warwick,  who 
held  half  a hide  of  land,  about  80  or  100  acres 
of  our  measure  “ freely  ” ; that  is,  he  paid  no 
fee  or  homage  to  the  Crown  for  his  possessions, 
and  could  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The  mill 
dues  are  small  in  comparison  with  those  of 
other  local  mills,  and  were  derived  from  the 
amount  of  corn  crushed  into  flour  by  the  lord’s 
tenants,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
Brandon  Mill  is  now  about  a mile  away  in  the 
meadows  below  the  castle,  but  there  is  a mill  on 
the  river  between  it  and  the  castle  in  the  parish 
of  Wolston,  which  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  castle  itself.  Turchill  did  not  oppose 
William  at  Hastings,  and  adhering  to  the 
Norman  king,  retained  his  honours  and  pos- 
sessions for  a considerable  period.  William, 
from  motives  of  policy,  did  not  at  once 
dispossess  so  powerful  a noble,  employing  him 
to  enlarge  and  rebuild  Warwick  Castle  and 
town,  but  his  purpose  being  at  length  accom- 
plished, he  partially  deprived  the  earl  of  his 
rights,  dividing  his  manors  between  the 
Norman  nobility.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
no  castle  then  existed  he  re,  but  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  dwelling  of  Wlsi,  the  Saxon 
tenant,  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  treasurer  and 
chamberlain  to  King  Henry  I.,  and  to  whom 
this  manor  was  given  by  the  king  shortly  after 
Turchil’ s disgrace.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
enly  forty-nine  castles  are  shown  in  the  Dooms- 
day Book,  of  which  eight  were  then  being 
built  by  the  king,  and  ten  by  the  barons. 

Of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton  it  is  related  that, 
originally  a man  of  humble  parentage,  he  was 
raised  by  the  king  to  a position  of  great  power 
and  trust,  who  at  that  time  created  several  new 
peers,  hoping  thereby  to  link  them  with  the 
older  and  tried  lords  of  Leicester,  Warwick,  and 
others  to  strengthen  his  hands  against  the 
partisans  and  barons  supporting  the  cause  of 
his  brother  Robert  against  him.  They  were 
encouraged  to  build  a chain  of  fortresses 
throughout  the  Midland  Counties  to  overawe 
their  opponents,  nor  did  the  king  alone  rely 
upon  his  nobles ; for,  seeking  the  aid  of  the 
Church,  he  appointed  De  Clinton’s  nephew 
Roger,  bishop  of  Coventry,  receiving  thereby 
the  sum  of  3,000  silver  marks  for  the  gift. 
Geoffrey,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  king, 
was  entrusted  with  the  building  of  the  keep 
and  early  fortifications  at  Kenilworth,  and  like- 
wise empowered  to  build  a castle  and  keep  at 
Brandon  about  the  year  1123. 

From  Geoffrey,  this  castle  came  to  Norman  de 
Yerdon  in  right  of  his  wife  Lescelina,  daughter 
of  Geoffrey  de  Clinton.  But  her  kinsman, 
Geoffrey,  the  next  male  heir,  endeavoured  to 


regain  it,  and  having  great  interest  at  that 
time  by  his  marriage  with  Agnes,  daughter  of 
Roger  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick  (an 
adherent  of  the  Empress  Maud  against  King 
Stephen),  with  whom  he  had  in  frank  marriage 
ten  knights’  fees  of  those  seventeen  which  he 
held  of  that  Earl  de  veteri  feomento,  or  which 
his  father  was  enfeoffed  with  in  the  time  of 
King  Henry  I.,  such  having  been  settled  on  him 
conditionally  that  he  should  keep  Brandon 
Castle,  and  perform  military  service  there.  He 
obtained  possession,  but  being  unable  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  in  the  wars  which  followed,  it 
again  reverted  to  the  Verdons  within  the  next 
seven  years.  Norman  de  Yerdon,  at  his  death, 
left  the  castle  to  Bertram,  his  son  and  heir, 
during  whose  minority  William  FitzRichard 
garrisoned  it  about  the  year  1200. 

To  Bertram  succeeded  Nicholas  his  son,  to 
whom,  in  1218,  Henry  III.  granted  a charter  of 
free  warren  to  him  and  his  heirs  in  all  his 
demesne  lands  in  Brandon.  He  constructed 
works  and  dams,  by  which  he  raised  the  water 
in  the  pools  and  ditches  of  the  castle  to  such  a 
height  as  to  drown  the  lands  of  the  monks  of 
Coombe  near  thereto,  and  the  abbot  of  that 
monastery  brought  an  action  against  him  for  the 
same.  His  grandson,  John  de  Yerdon,  held  the 
castle  during  the  rebellion  of  the  barons  under 
Sir  Simon  de  Montford,  they  being  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  castle  of  Kenilworth  seven  miles 
away,  and  hearing  that  De  Verdon  was  raising 
troops  in  Worcestershire  under  the  king’s  com- 
mission to  oppose  them,  issued  from  thence, 
assaulted,  took,  and  destroyed  the  castle,  pull- 
ing down  all  the  stonework,  and  other  buildings 
thereon.  A mound,  situate  on  rising  ground 
on  the  Wolston  side  of  the  river,  but  without 
bowshot  of  the  castle,  was  probably  constructed 
by  the  besiegers,  as  it  stands  on  higher  ground 
than  the  earthwork  of  the  keep,  and  formed  an 
excellent  post  to  observe  what  was  being  done 
within  the  castle  enclosures.  To  John  succeeded 
Theobald,  who  in  1279  extended  his  right  of 
free  warren  beyond  the  confines  of  his  barony, 
and  engrossed  the  fishery  of  the  river  on  his 
side  ; he  also  rebuilt  the  castle,  aud  added  a 
park  thereto  a mile  in  length.  His  tenants 
here  consisted  of  three  kinds,  viz.,  servants, 
cottagers,  and  freeholders,  of  whom  we  are  told 
that  “ of  the  former  there  were  twenty-five  who 
held  twelve  yards  and  a half  of  land  in  socage, 
— that  is  to  say,  besides  payment  of  a certain 
rent,  each  of  them  to  find  one  workman,  at 
their  lord’s  disposal,  to  labour  from  Monday 
next,  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
unto  the  Feast  of  St.  Peter  ad  vincula  (which 
is  the  1st  of  August),  in  every  week,  two  days, 
and  after  that  time  to  Michaelmas,  to  find  one 
man  working  two  days  one  week  and  three  days 
another,  by  turn,  at  such  employment  as  the 
lord  may  appoint,  and  the  cottagers  to  find 
each  of  them  every  week,  from  the  1st  of 
August  till  Michaelmas,  one  labourer  to  work 
upon  Monday  only,  as  their  lord  should  appoint. 
But  the  freeholders,  which  were  only  three, 
held  by  a certain  rent  and  homage,  and  to  do 
service  to  his  court  every  three  weeks.  It  was 
likewise  then  found  that  he  had  free  warren 
here  of  the  grant  of  King  Henry  III.,  and 
how  he  had  encroached  upon  the  Prior  of 
Coventry  and  Abbot  of  Coombe,  and  also  that 
he  had  a conrt-leet  gallows,  with  assize  of 
bread  and  beer,  for  a saddle-horse  yearly 
payable  to  the  king,  unto  which  leet  his 
father,  being  a powerful  man,  had  drawn  the 
hamlets  of  Thurlaston  and  Ashoe  without  any 
jnsticable  authority  ; but  as  to  the  rest  of  these 
privileges,  being  questioned  by  what  authority 
he  claimed  them,  he  pleaded  prescription, 
which  was  allowed.” 

His  son,  Theobald,  succeeded  to  the  estate  at 
his  death,  whose  four  daughters,  being  his 
heirs,  Elizabeth  married  Bartholomew  de 
Burghersh,  and  had  Brandon  Castle  and  estate, 
with  others  assigned  her  in  partition  with  her 
sisters.  From  her  heir,  Sir  Bartholomew,  it 
passed  to  Sir  Walter  Paveley,  knight,  and  other 
feoffees,  who  conveyed  it  in  1370  to  Sir  John 
Delves,  knight,  when  it  came  to  Sir  John 
Arundel,  who,  dying  in  1380,  left  it  to  Sir 
Richard,  his  son ; Sir  William  St.  George  on 
marrying  Eleanor,  his  daughter,  received  it, 
but  she  dying  without  issue,  the  inheritance 
devolved  upon  her  sister  Joan’s  heir,  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  of  Eresby,  knight.  Yet  Sir  William 
St.  George  had  possession  whilst  living,  in 
1463,  as  a tenant  by  the  courtesy  of  England. 
After  which  the  reversion  came  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Willoughby,  brother  of  Sir  Robert. 
From  this  Christopher,  by  Thomas,  his  third 


son,  one  of  the  justices  oF  the  Common  Pleas  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  descended  Sir  Percival 
Willoughby,  knight,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Henry 
Yelverton,’  knight,  Attorney  General  to  King 
James  I.,  whose  heirs  possessed  it  in  1640.  It 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  James  Beach,  esq., 
of  Brandon  Hall. 

The  castle  was  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse, 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  is  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  dismantled.  The  remains 
show  that  its  fortifications  covered  more  than 
twenty  acres,  and  prove  it  to  have  been  a place 
of  great  strength.  The  Norman  castle  or  keep 
guarded  the  passage  of  the  river,  where  pro- 
bably a wooden  bridge  existed.  The  possessors 
took  great  pains  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
of  attack,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  river 
running  to  the  south  and  south-east,  they  con- 
structed ditches,  moats,  wards,  baileys,  and 
outworks  upon  the  flat,  low-lying  meadow-land 
adjacent  to  the  Avon,  using  the  water  there- 
from to  completely  isolate  the  site  in  case  of  an 
enemy’s  approach,  and  gradually,  as  occasion 
required,  developing  the  system  of  defence. 

The  castle  keep  stood  on  a mound  of  earth 
moated  round,  and  was  independent  of  the  inner 
wards ; but  the  ditch  to  the  north  between 
them  is  now  filled  up  with  debris  and  earth  from 
the  fallen  keep.  The  base  of  the  mound  occu- 
pied a square  of  160  ft.  by  120  ft. ; the  ditches 
were  about  40  ft.  broad  ; whilst  the  mound  was 
35  ft.  high,  above  the  bottom  of  the  moat, 
having  a platform  on  top  and  around  the  keep, 
varying  from  10  ft.  to  30  ft.,  which  was  pro- 
bably surrounded  by  a low  wall.  On  this 
mound,  occupying  the  north-east  corner,  stood 
the  square  keep,  the  walls  of  which  were  from 
G ft.  to  10  ft.  thick,  and  the  space  inside  the 
keep  between  walls  was  about  20  ft.  and  26  ft. 
respectively.  At  the  south-west  and  south- 
east angles  were  circular  towers  of  10  ft.  in- 
terior diameter,  the  former  of  which  contained 
the  stairs  leading  to  an  apartment  underneath 
the  keep,  probably  the  dungeon;  and  at  the 
north-west  and  north-east  angles  thero  appear 
to  have  been  two  smaller  angle  towers,  but  the 
remains  are  very  imperfect.  The  entrance  was 
in  the  north-west  wall,  between  these  smaller 
projecting  angle  towers,  whence  probably  draw- 
bridges connected  it  with  the  castle  earthwork 
and  bailey.  The  rubble  masonry  consists  of 
red  and  white  sand  and  lime  stones  held  together 
with  a mortar  of  lime,  sand,  and  gravel.  The 
remains  have  long  since  lost  their  outer  facing, 
and  are  much  battered. 

As  the  keep  was  the  residence  of  the  lord,  so 
the  castle  court  or  earthwork  was  that  of  his 
retainers,  whose  dwellings  and  offices  seem  to 
have  been  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  it, 
where  excavation  has  shown  the  existence  of 
stoue  foundations  and  an  underground  passage. 
The  ground  here  is  level,  but  the  earthworks  on 
the  north-west  bank  are  stronger  and  higher 
than  the  other  side,  probably  for  the  reason 
that  the  ground  to  the  north  rises  sharply  and 
necessitated  it  for  defence.  On  these  banks 
surrounding  this  court  were  strong  stone  walls, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  said  to  exist, 
having  towers  at  the  angles,  intervals,  and 
terminations,  which  wall,  probably,  reached 
across  the  moats  to  the  walls  of  the  castle  keep. 
The  level  of  the  top  of  this  earthwork  is  about 
8 ft.  below  that  of  the  keep  ; it  was  surrounded 
by  a fosse  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  wide,  and 
10  ft.  deep.  The  bailey  to  the  north  - east  of 
the  keep  is  still  lower,  and  not  so  strong  an 
earthwork  as  the  other;  it  wa3  surrounded 
by  banks  and  low  walls,  and  probably  con- 
tained the  horses  and  draught  cattle  in  times  of 
siege.  The  large  base-court,  or  acre  on  the 
west,  occupying  half  of  the  site,  was  for  the 
use  and  encampment  of  a large  body  of  men. 
The  embankments  on  the  river  side  here  appear 
to  have  been  strengthened,  and  are  larger  than 
on  the  northorn  face  ; there  is  also  an  intrenched 
bank  running  along  the  whole  face  of  the  river, 
on  which,  probably,  stood  a wooden  fence.  The 
north-west  angle  of  the  embankment  of  this 
court  is  imperfect,  but  the  banks  were  probably 
surmounted  by  a wood  or  stone  fence  on  top. 
Near  the  castle,  on  the  river  Bide,  appears  a 
circular  water- drinking  place  for  cattle,  and 
there  are  some  foundations  of  buildings  at  the 
spot  indicated  on  the  plans. 

In  the  fore-court  the  embankments  are 
greatest  on  the  north-east  side,  whilst  the 
angles  show  large  quantities  of  earth,  where 
probably  towers  existed.  The  entrance  to  the 
castle  appears  to  have  been  on  this  side,  but  all 
traces  of  it  are  lost.  The  turnpike  road  ran 
originally  along  this  outer  ditch  before  the  new 
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way  was  made  under  the  railway  arches.  The 
ground  in  this  court  is  disturbed,  but  there  are 
slight  indications  of  a habitation  visible.  At  a 
few  hundred  yards  higher  up  the  river  is  a large 
moated  area  containing  about  an  acre,  from 
which  tradition  states  an  underground  passage 
led  to  the  castle.  This  area  may  have  been 
used  by  the  De  Verdons  for  some  domestic 
purpose,  although  in  Wolston  parish. 

CALUDON  CASTLE. 

Situate  in  the  main  road  from  Coventry  to 
Hinckley,  at  a distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
centre  of  the  city,  yet  within  the  parish  of  St. 
Michael,  and  the  Parliamentary  boundary, 
stands  a picturesque  ivy-clad  ruin  and  moated 
area,  which  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the 
ancient  Castle  of  Caludon.  Its  name  is  spelt 
differently  in  old  documents,  as  Calwedon, 
Calcedon,  Caledon,  Caludon,  and  Caloughdon 
(as  written  by  Camden).  It  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  two  Saxonised-British  words, — 
callod,  signifying  moss,  and  don,  a small  hill,  or 
ascending  ground, — which  theory  is  well  borne 
out  by  the  ground  itself.  The  chronicler, 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  however,  speaking  of 
the  Coritanii,  the  British  inhabitants  of 
Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Nottingham,  states  that 
all  the  woods  in  Britain  were  called,  — pre- 
sumedly by  the  Romanised-British  people, — 
Caledonia,  meaning  a well  - wooded  country, 
which  may  have  been  the  source  whence  the 
name  was  derived. 

This  castle  is  said  by  local  tradition  to  have 
been  the  home  of  England’s  patron  saint,  St. 
George,  and  minstrels  have  left  us  their  manu- 
script verses,  which  add  some  strength  to  the 
legend.  Rhyming  on  the  birth  of  the  saint,  an 
author  tells  how  : — - 

“ In  Couentre  some  time  did  dwell 
A knight  of  worthy  fame, 

High  Steward  of  this  noble  readme, 

Lord  Albert  was  his  name.” 

Who  this  Lord  Albert,  the  High  Steward  of 
England,  may  have  been,  or  of  the  date  at 
which  he  lived,  we  are  not  informed.  But,  as 
will  hereafter  appear,  Stephen  de  Segrave,  an 
owner  of  the  castle,  was  for  a time  Chief 
Justiciary  of  England ; and  another,  Thomas 
Mowbray,  was  Lord  Marshal.  It  may  also  be 
remarked  that,  by  the  charter  of  King  Henry  VI. 
granted  to  Coventry,  the  mayor  for  the  time 
being  is  to  exercise  the  office  of  Steward  to  the 
king  when  within  the  city,  hamlets,  parcels,  and 
precincts  of  Coventry.  The  office  of  High 
Steward  was,  says  Lord  Coke,  annexed  at  a 
very  early  date  to  the  Barony  of  Hinckley,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  which  town  is  only  ten 
miles  away.  In  the  poem  above  quoted,  the 
wife  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  has  a dreadful 
dream  respecting  the  birth  of  her  son,  and 
forthwith  my  Lord,  as  a dutiful  husband, 
probably  at  his  wife’s  desire,  seeks  the  assist- 
ance and  advice  of  a “ weir’d  lady  of  the  woods,” 
in  order  to  ascertain  its  purport,  whom,  finding 
in  “a  dreary  dell  with  dismal  yews  o’erhung,” 
he  consults,  and  learns  that  his  wife  will  die, 
but  the  youth  will  live,  and, — 

“ Shall  prove  most  dreadful  to  his  foes. 

And  terrible  in  fight.” 

Adding  that, — 

“ His  name,  advanced  in  future  times. 

On  banners  shall  be  worne, 

But  lo  ! thy  lady’s  life  must  passe 
Before  he  cau  be  borne.” 

Sad  and  cast-down  the  High  Steward  returns 
to  his  castle,  at  which  he  arrives  to  find  his 
retainers  making  lamentations  loud  and  bitter, 
the  gate  and  walls  are  draped  in  black,  and  the 
lady,  his  wife,  is  dead.  Great  as  is  his  trouble, 
greater,  however,  is  in  store,  for  strange  to 
relate  “ the  weir’d  lady  ” herself  follows  him  to 
the  caBtle,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  steals  the 
child,  whom  she  bears  far  away,  and  as  the  lad, 
the  future  St.  George  of  romance,  grew  to  man- 
hood, 

" Train'd  him  up  in  feates  of  arms, 

And  every  martial  play.” 

So  great  a grief  fell  upon  the  lord  that,  for- 
saking his  castle  and  estates,  he  for  many 
years  occupied  himself  with  foreign  travels, 
until  death  put  an  end  to  the  great  man’s 
troubles.  Tradition  points  to  England’s  patron 
saint  as  the  deliverer  of  distressed  damsels  and 
captive  knights  ; in  fact,  a knight-errant  fight- 
ing against  giants  and  infidels  in  the  East,  for 
light  against  might,  a terror  to  evil-doers  ; but 
at  last  having  chosen  a wife,  he  is  seized  with 
anxious  desires  to  see  his  native  land  once 
more : so  putting  by  his  armour,  he  leaves  the 


wars  behind,  and  jogs  home  with  his  lady. 
Thus,  as  another  minstrel  has  it, — 

“ He  set  her  on  a palfrey  steed, 

And  towards  England  came  with  speed, 

Where  being  in  short  space  arrived 

Unto  his  native  dwelling-place, 

Wherein  with  his  dear  love  he  lived  ; 

And  fortune  did  their  nuptuals  grace. 

They  many  years  of  joy  did  see, 

And  lived  their  lives  at  Couentree,” 

where,  during  a lengthy  stay,  both  the  knight 
and  the  lady  are  credited  by  local  legend  with 
many  acts  of  kindness,  and  when  at  length  the 
saintly  knight  died  of  wounds  received  in  de- 
fending the  city  from  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
whom  he  vanquished,  he  was  honourably  buried 
on  St.  George’s  Day,  beloved  and  mourned  by 
the  townspeople  and  country  generally.  So 
much  for  tradition  ; now  for  historic  reality. 

The  old  township  of  Caludon  was  originally 
a member  of  Coventry,  and  shortly  after  the 
Conquest,  with  much  of  the  land  hereabouts, 
became  the  property  of  the  Earls  of  Chester, 
one  of  whom, — Ranulph  Blundevile,  — gave  it 
about  the  year  1220  to  Stephen  do  Segrave, 
who  had  attended  him  to  the  Holy  Land,  to 
hold  by  the  service  of  “ a sour  sparhauk,”  to 
be  given  to  the  earl  or  his  heirs  yearly.  Segrave 
appears  to  have  soon  made  headway  and  be- 
come an  important  personage  in  the  political 
matters  of  his  time,  for  in  1229  and  for  some 
years  after,  he  was  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
as  Buoh  accounted  for  the  mending  of  the  banks, 
pool,  and  castle  of  Kenilworth,  and  was  further 
advanced  to  be  governor  of  the  same  about  the 
year  1242.  Subsequently  he  or  an  immediate 
descendant  of  the  same  name  was  raised  by 
the  influence  of  the  unscrupulous  Peter  dc 
Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  the  high  office 
of  Chief  Justiciary  of  England  about  the  year 
1235,  but  Bishop  Peter’s  conduct  and  that  of 
his  ally  Segrave  in  the  nation’s  affairs  grew  so 
intolerable  that  clergy  and  laity  joined  together 
under  the  leadership  of  Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  compelled  the  king  to 
dismiss  them.  This  Segrave  married  Ida, 
daughter  of  William  de  Hastings,  owner  of 
Fillongley  Castle,  by  whom  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  much  land  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  was  soon  after  created  a baron,  to  whom 
succeeded  Gilbert  de  Segrave  his  son,  who 
obtained  the  inheritance  of  the  Chaucombes, 
whose  arms  he  bore,  viz.,  on  a shield  sable  a lion 
rampant,  argent,  crowned,  by  marriage  of  Anabel, 
daughter  of  Robert  de  Chaucombe,  who  gave 
her  as  part  of  her  marriage  settlement  the  lord- 
ship  of  Apsley,  in  Warwickshire,  containing  an 
ancient  manor-house  and  park,  with  demesne 
lands  and  free  warren  appertaining.  This 
Gilbert  was  sheriff  of  several  of  the  midland 
counties,  and  after  his  death  his  wife  married 
again  to  Sir  Roger  de  Somery,  whom  she  also 
survived,  and  after  a short  period  the  Chaucombe 
estates  again  reverted  to  the  Segraves.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nicholas,  who  was  a 
strong  partisan  on  the  side  of  the  Barons  under 
Simon  de  Montford,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1265.  As  appears  from  an  inquisition  taken 
before  Sir  William  Bagot  and  Robert  Grendon, 
at  Leicester,  by  order  of  King  Henry  III.,  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  possessed  of  much  pro- 
perty at  Witherley,  in  Leicestershire,  which 
appears  to  have  been  given  to  a certain  Sir 
Henry  (“  a foreigneur  ”),  whose  surname  is  not 
given  in  the  manuscript.  Segrave,  however, 
made  his  peace  with  the  king,  and  by  a pecuniary 
fine  received  back  the  greater  portion  of  the 
forfeited  lands,  including  those  at  Caludon. 
The  fine  amounted  to  a payment  of  seven  years’ 
value  under  a clause  in  the  decree,  formulated 
at  Coventry,  called  “ The  Dictum  of  Kenil- 
worth,” and  to  do  this  he  heavily  mortgaged 
his  estates.  In  1279  he  is  certified  to  hold  two 
carucats  of  land  here,  also  a park  containing 
20  acres,  a pool  called  “ Franchehaye,”  and  two 
water-mills.  He  had  one  freeholder  (free  by 
reason  of  the  military  service  rendered)  on  this 
estate,  named  John  Le  Haye,  who  held  three 
acres  of  land  at  Is.  per  acre, — the  said  J ohn 
also  doing  homage  and  suit  at  court  for  the 
same.  A carucat  of  land  consisted  of  about 
100  acres  of  land,  more  or  less,  or  as  much 
ground  as  could  be  worked  with  a plough  during 
the  year.  This  measure,  however,  appears 
to  relate  to  assessment  and  not  to  actual 
measurement ; for,  whilst  the  object  was  to  have 
a carucat  of  equal  value  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  district,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  amount 
of  woods  and  marshes,  were  taken  into  account 
and  depreciation  deducted  accordingly,  whilst 
the  system  of  husbandry  adopted  in  the  locality 


was  also  considered  and  allowed  for  in  the  esti- 
mate. In  1299  he  obtained  a charter  of  free 
warren  on  the  whole  of  his  estate,  and  died  in 
the  year  1301.  He  held  land  at  Brailes,  in 
Warwickshire,  from  William  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  paying  for  the  same  one-sixth  of  a 
knight’s  fee.  Free  warren,  Blackstone  tells  us, 

“ was  a franchise  granted  by  our  early  kings  for 
the  custody  of  beasts  and  birds  of  warren, — viz., 
hares,  rabbits,  partridges,  pheasants,  heath 
game,  &c.” 

John  de  Segrave  obtained  a licence  from 
King  Edward  I.  to  build  for  himself  a house  at 
Caludon,  and  for  defence  to  surround  it  with  a 
moat  and  embattled  walls.  This  fortified  man- 
sion, probably  built  on  the  site  of  the  older 
dwelling  of  John  le  Haye,  was  greatly  added  to' 
and  enlarged  afterwards  by  John  do  Segrave 
himself  and  his  descendants,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  resided  here  until  the  failure  of  the  male 
issue.  His  wife’s  name  was  Christian,  and  their 
son,  Stephen  de  Segrave,  succeeded,  to  whose 
son,  John  de  Segrave,  in  1354,  the  then  king 
(Edward  III.)  granted  another  licence  to  further 
extend  the  buildings,  to  embattle  walls  and  gate-, 
to  make  a park  and  repair  the  moat.  He  like- 
wise confirmed  the  privilege  of  free  warren,  and 
granted  further  licence  to  rebuild  a chapel  on 
the  estate  to  be  served  with  a priest  for  the 
better  celebration  of  service  from  St.  Mary’s 
Cathedral  at  Coventry,  with  whom  arrange- 
ments appear  to  have  been  made  for  the  due 
performance  during  the  next  few  years  only. 

In  1350  this  John  dc  Segrave  received  a sum- 
mons, with  other  Warwickshire  knights,  to  be 
in  readiness,  sufficiently  equipped  with  hoi’se- 
and  arms,  to  proceed  with  and  attend  the  king 
in  his  French  wars.  He  married  first  Alice 
(surname  unknown),  having  no  issue,  and  after- 
wards Margaret  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Brotherton,  whose  daughter  Eliza- 
beth married  John  de  Mowbray,  and  brought 
into  the  family  of  the  Mowbrays  the  dignity  of 
Marshal  of  England,  ahd  title  of  Duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Dorchester  Church,  Oxfordshire,  and  a brass  is 
there  shown  as  his ; but  the  testimony  is 
doubtful.  From  this  castle,  in  1397,  their  son, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  the  then  duke,  set  out  to 
encounter  Henry  Duke  of  Hereford  in  the  lists 
at  Gosford  Green,  Coventry,  when  the  combat 
was  stayed  by  the  king,  who  banished  Hereford 
for  a period,  and  Norfolk  for  life.  The  man- 
sion continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Mow- 
brays but  for  three  descents,  when  it  passed 
by  marriage  to  John  Howard,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
but  upon  a partition  being  made  between  the 
Howards  and  Berkleys,  through  his  wife’s  sister 
Isabel,  who  married  Sir  James  Berkley,  it 
became  the  property  of  Maurice  Berkley,  their 
heir,  about  the  year  1495,  who  frequently  lived 
here,  as  did  his  descendants  afterwards,  but  in 
the  year  1632  George  Lord  Berkley  sold  it  to 
Thomas  Morgan,  of  Weston- under- Wetherley. 

Local  tradition  says  the  castle  was  besieged 
in  the  civil  wars,  and  reduced  by  an  opposing 
force,  who  are  credited  with  having  pitched 
their  camp  at  a spot  called  the  Camp  Field, 
near  Henley  Mill,  whence  they  issued  to 
batter  down  the  wall  and  reduce  it  to  a ruinous 
condition.  The  property  soon  afterwards  came 
into  the  hands  of  the  Cliffords,  one  of  whom, 
about  the  year  1800,  finding  the  buildings  much 
dilapidated,  erected  on  the  site  a comfortable 
farm-house  and  offices.  Its  present  possessor 
is  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Garrard,  and  it  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Beaumont,  B.A.,  as  a college  for  young 
gentlemen. 

What  little  remains  of  the  original  buildings 
consists  of  three  bays  of  the  north  wall  of  the 
banqueting-hall,  and  cellars  below  it.  The 
masonry  is  of  local  white  sandstone,  with  red 
sandstone  dressings  and  strings,  which  give  a 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  structure.  A 
curiously- contrived  chimney  exists,  with  fire- 
place in  the  cellar.  The  walls  are  7 ft.  thick, 
and  were  probably  built  about  the  year  1350. 
By  the  care  of  the  owner  the  ruin  has  during 
this  month  been  entirely  stripped  of  ivy  and 
rubbish,  the  top  covered  with  cement,  and  the 
whole  pointed  and  made  sound.  The  moat  is 
5 chains  long  from  west  to  east,  and  32  chainB 
from  north  to  south,  whilst  the  area  of  the 
castle  within  the  walls  was  1 acre.  Stones  dug 
out  show  that  this  outer  wall  on  the  inner  bank 
of  the  moat  completely  surrounded  the  build- 
ings. Tradition  asserts  that  the  gate  and 
drawbridge  were  on  the  eastern  side.  There 
are,  however,  several  other  moats  adjoining  the 
castle,  the  uses  of  which  are  not  clearly  defined, 
but  were  probably  constructed  for  flooding  the 
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adjacent  pool,  and  letting  off  the  water,  as 
occasion  required.  The  field  to  the  south  still 
retains  the  name  of  “ the  Park,”  and  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  there  is,  at  7 chains  distance 
from  the  castle,  a square-shaped  moated  area 
of  about  60  yards  in  length  and  breadth,  to 
which  there  are  no  defensive  works,  except  on 
the  south  side,  in  the  shape  of  an  inner  raised 
rampart,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  ob- 
tained looking  towards  Binley.  Moated  areas 
exist  of  a somewhat  similar  character  adjoining 
Brandon,  Astley,  Fillongley,  and  other  castles 
hereabouts.  Warwick  Castle  had  its  “ vine- 
yard.” Coventry  had  Cheylesmore,  in  the 
castle  park,  where  the  children  of  several  of 
our  early  kings  were  reared  and  brought  up ; 
whilst  at  Kenilworth,  half  a mile  from  the 
castle  was  a “ pleasance,”  which,  to  quote 
Yiollet-le-Duc,  “ was  a garden  planted  with 
fruit-trees  and  groves,  which  served  for  a place 
of  promenade  and  for  divers  outdoor  pastimes.” 
That  at  Caludon  is  called  “ the  bowling-green,” 
and  by  a curious  coincidence  its  use  is  illus- 
trated in  the  old  rhyme  of  Warwickshire 
children  : — 

“ Rub-a-dnb,  dab, 

Three  men  in  a tub. 

The  brewer,  the  baker. 

The  candlestick  maker, 

They  went  into  a lady’s  garden, 

And  there  they  found  a farthing, 

An  apple  for  the  king, 

And  a pear  for  the  queen, 

And  a good  toss  over  the  bowling -green." 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  in  times  of  peace 
enclosures  were  for  purposes  of  recreation, 
amusement,  and  fruit-growing,  and  were,  per- 
haps used  for  the  defence  of  cattle  and  minor 
servants  of  the  estates  in  times  of  war. 

T.  W.  Whitley. 


HYDE  PARK  MANSIONS. 

These  buildings  have  been  erected  on  the 
Bond  Cabbell  Estate,  St.  Marylebone,  and  are 
arranged  as  residential  flats  in  continuation  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mansions  upon  the 
same  property.  They  are  faced  with  red  Fare- 
ham  bricks,  with  Portland  scone  dressings,  and 
are  of  fireproof  construction,  being  fitted  with 
all  modern  requirements.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Warren, 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Messrs.  C.  Eales  & Son,  architects,  Welbeck- 
street. 


-CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOLS,  TURNHAM  GREEN, 
MIDDLESEX. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  church  and  schools 
is,  as  the  accompanying  plan  shows,  of  peculiar 
shape.  It  is  a parallelogram  of  about  120  ft.  by 
80  ft.,  connected  with  the  road  by  a narrower 
strip  about  38  ft.  wide.  As  this  latter  width 
was  insufficient  to  allow  of  efficient  buildings 
being  arranged  on  it,  both  church  and  schools 
occupy  the  larger  site  at  the  back.  It  affords 
them  the  advantage  of  most  perfect  isolation 
from  street  traffic  and  otherwise. 

The  form  of  the  site  has  dictated  the  design, 
both  as  regards  plan  and  architectural  treat- 
ment. The  church  cannot  be  seen  from  a 
distance,  being  screened  by  the  houses  in  High- 
road. Accordingly,  some  architectural  feature 
was  thought  desirable  which  should  be  visible 
from  the  road,  and  indicate  the  existence  in  the 
rear  of  an  important  building.  This  purpose  is 
served  by  the  tower  and  spire,  which  are  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  approach.  The  latter, 
planted  with  trees  on  either  side,  will  form  an 
avenue  and  lead  in  a very  pleasing  way  to  the 
entrance  of  the  church.  The  entrance  gateway 
supplies  the  feature  needed  in  the  Btreet. 

Upon  the  ground-floor  of  the  church  there  is 
accommodation  for  458  persons,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  possible  future  extension, 
which  will  take  the  shape  of  a gallery  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church. 

The  plan  sufficiently  shows  the  arrangement 
of  church  and  vestries,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
every  member  of  the  congregation  has  a clear 
and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  pulpit. 

The  schools  are  planned  for  436  scholars,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  erect  them  as  soon  as  funds 
permit.  The  class-rooms  can  be  thrown  into 
the  hall,  when  occasion  requires,  by  opening  the 
folding  doors. 

The  infants’  school  is  separated  from  the 
main  school,  and  allows  of  the  more  noisy  exer- 
cises of  the  infant  scholars  without  disturbing 
the  rest  of  the  schools. 


The  materials  used  for  the  portion  of  the 
church  already  built  are  Kentish  rag,  with  Bath 
stone  dressings,  and  the  roof  is  covered  with 
tiles.  The  new  schools  will  be  built  of  the 
same  materials,  and  the  tower  and  spire  of  Box- 
ground  stone. 

The  contract  for  the  church  alone,  exclusive 
of  tower  and  spire,  amounts  to  3,136£. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  of  23, 
Finsbury-circus,  and  22,  Lowther-street,  White- 
haven. 


FINCHLEY  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

These  drawings  form  part  of  a set  submitted 
in  competition  for  the  above  schools,  by  Mr. 
Arthur  J.  Gale.  The  design  was  placed  next  in 
order  of  merit  to  the  premiated  ones.*  The  site 
was  a somewhat  limited  one,  and  the  whole  of 
the  school  and  class-rooms  were  required  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor.  The  class-rooms,  more- 
over, were  all  required  to  have  direct  access  to 
the  central  hall,  which,  consequently,  has  all  its 
faces  occupied  by  these  rooms.  These  conditions 
arbitrarily  governed  the  whole  of  the  planning ; 
and  the  results  obtained  in  this  competition 
from  many  competitors  carry  a step  further 
the  designing  of  school  buildings  on  a principle 
never  yet  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by  the 
London  School  Board,  nor,  it  is  believed,  in 
other  countries.  This  system  is  the  arrange- 
ment of  a school  so  as  to  enable  the  classes, 
always  sitting  at  their  desks  in  the  class-rooms, 
to  be  taught  as  separate  classes  or  addressed  by 
a speaker  from  the  platform  of  the  central  hall. 
This  system,  if  carried  out  rigidly  upon  the 
basis  of  the  conditions  of  competition,  involves  a 
large  expenditure  per  child.  A modification  of 
this  is,  however,  here  adopted,  by  which  the 
classes  all  look  towards  the  platform  of  the 
central  hall,  and,  if  desired,  the  class-room 
divisions  can  be  arranged  with  double  shutters 
to  slide  upwards  with  a curtain  between,  so  as 
when  opened  to  give  a good  view  of  the  plat- 
form. The  partitions  between  class-rooms  and 
central  hall  are  arranged  to  fold  and  slide  back. 

The  entrances,  with  cap-rooms,  are  easy  of 
access,  arranged  to  divide  the  sexes  (two 
entrances  for  each),  and  so  planned  that  the 
boys  and  girls  bringing  infants  can  leave  them 
at  the  infant  school  on  the  way  in.  The  room 
for  dirty  children  is  conveniently  placed,  and 
has  suitable  convenience  for  washing.  There 
are  four  portions  of  the  building  with  a second 
story,  or  first  floor.  The  head-master’s  room  is 
over  the  laboratory  and  overlooks  the  play- 
ground, as  also  do  the  male  and  female  teachers’ 
rooms,  which  are  separate  and  easily  accessible 
from  the  entrances.  The  cooking  school  is 
easily  accessible  and  in  an  upper  story  by  itself. 
The  heating  proposed  was  by  steam  radiators 
on  an  American  plan,  introduced  into  England  by 
Messrs.  Laydon  & Co.  in  conjunction  with  the 
patentee.  It  is  now  at  work  in  several  London 
Board  Schools.  The  ventilation  was  by  natural 
inlets  and  outlet  turret  stimulators  by  steam  coils. 

The  infant  - school  planning  explains  itself. 
All  is  on  the  ground-floor,  and  the  school  is  in 
duplicate,  one-half  on  each  side  of  a centre  line. 

The  lighting  is  carefully  arranged  as  to  aspect 
throughout.  The  materials  proposed  for  ele- 
vation were  as  follow  : — Red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  and  slate  roofs ; everything  being 
arranged  to  reduce  cost  as  far  as  possible  in 
order  to  spend  as  much  upon  efficient  planning 
and  construction. 


VALUE  OF  PROPERTY,  LUDGATE-HILL. 

The  block  of  property  at  the  corner  of 
Ludgate-hill  and  the  Old  Bailey,  which  is  held 
on  lease  from  the.  City  Corporation  for  an  un- 
expired term  of  68  years,  at  a ground-rent  of 
520£.  per  annum,  has  just  been  sold  to  the 
tenant,  Mr.  Thomas  Peacock,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  Hope  Brothers,  tailors,  drapers,  and 
outfitters,  for  the  sum  of  11,6801.  The  pre- 
mises, which  have  a frontage  to  each  of  the 
two  thoroughfares  of  about  30  ft.  in  length, 
occupy  a ground  area  of  something  like 
1,000  ft.,  and  were  rebuilt  only  a few  years  ago. 

Last  week  Messrs.  Horne,  Eversfield,  & Co. 
sold  at  the  Auction  Mart  the  freehold  properties, 
Nos.  66,  68,  and  70,  Worship-street,  and  13, 
14,  15,  and  16,  Queen  - street,  Finsbury,  for 
5, 0201.  The  property  is  let  at  a rental  of  2501. 
a year.  

•*  Submitted  by  Messrs.  Dunk  & Geden,  architects,  and 
illustrated  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Builder,  pp.  416 
(view)  and  421  (ground-plan). 
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J.  SILBERNAGL’S  STATUE  OF 
RAFFAELLE. 

Visitors  to  the  Vienna  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Art  in  the  summer  of  1882  must  have 
noticed  in  the  fa9ade  of  the  Kiinstlerhaus, 
which  contained  the  exhibition,  in  the  series  of 
marble  statues  of  Michelangelo,  Diirer,  and 
Rubens,  an  empty  niche,  the  vault  of  which 
bore  in  black  letters  the  inscription  “ Rafael.” 
Inquirers  were  told  that  the  sculptor  to  whom 
the  execution  of  the  statue  had  been  con- 
fided, Silbernagl,  was  late  with  his  work. 
Although  the  gypsum  model, — praised  by  all 
but  himself, — had  been  completed  for  more 
than  a year,  the  artist,  it  is  said,  could 
not  persuade  himself  that  his  task  was 
finished.  It  was  only  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  that  the  indefatigable  artist  laid  aside 
spatula  and  file.  His  work,  at  which  he  had 
been  labouring  for  two  years  and  a half  with 
all  his  power  and  enthusiasm,  was  at  last  com- 
pleted. The  representatives  of  art  and  of  the 
press  assembled  before  the  gypsum  model, 
entirely  remodelled  and  brought  to  the  highest 
perfection,  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  and  to 
reward  the  sculptor  by  the  unanimous  apprecia- 
tion which  his  work  elicited. 

Its  execution  in  marble  is  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  empty  niche  in  the  Kiinstlerhaus 
will  be  filled  by  the  statue,  8 ft.  6 in.  high,  and 
Vienna  will  be  richer  by  a work  of  art  which 
will  be  one  of  its  best  art-treasures.  Silbernagl 
has  not,  like  Hahnel  in  his  well-known  statue  in 
the  Dresden  Museum,  represented  the  greatest 
genius  of  the  fine  arts  as  a youth.  Without 
depriving  face  and  figure  of  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  youthful  charm  and  elasticity, — on  the 
contrary,  emphasising  them  to  the  fullest 
extent, — he  has  given  us  not  the  disciple,  but 
the  master,  Raffaelle.  The  latter  is  shown  in 
an  inspired  attitude,  in  the  action  of  fixing,  with 
crayon  raised,  received  impressions,  and  of  im- 
parting palpable  life  to  his  ideas.  His  noble 
features  are  those  which  he  himself  has  handed 
down  to  posterity;  his  figure,  full  of  beautiful 
rhythm,  is  as  little  hidden  by  the  rich  folds  of 
his  cloak  as  the  easily,  yet  proudly  carried  head 
of  curls  by  the  biretta ; he  is  entirely  as  he  lives 
in  our  imagination. 

J.  Silbernagl  is  a hard-working  artist,  full  of 
earnest  and  high  principles  of  art.  His  works 
are  already  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have 
made  his  name  known  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
Austria.  A peculiarly  unrestrained,  powerful 
treatment,  tending  towards  the  picturesque, 
strikes  the  beholder  in  all  his  creations.  He 
keeps  aloof  of  academic  evenness  and  man- 
nerism ; notwithstanding  idealism  of  concep- 
tion, a healthy  realism  pervades  his  works, 
which  gives  full  expression  to  characteristic 
traits  and  individuality.  He  possesses  an  inde- 
pendent spirit,  creating  out  of  his  own  con- 
sciousness, and  lives  and  moves  in  his  mytho- 
logical and  allegoric  representations  no  less  than 
in  his  historical  figures  and  modern  portraits, 
goes  his  own  way  unconcernedly,  and  knows 
how  to  attain  the  desired  effect  fully  by  a 
powerful  cast.  Silbernagl’s  career  might  have 
been  much  more  brilliant  if  his  unbending 
Tyrolese  nature  had  permitted  him  to  acquire 
friends  and  patrons,  if  he  had  not  from  the 
first  proudly  disdained  to  rise  by  extraneous 
favour,  instead  of  exclusively  by  his  own  genius. 
Thus  he  has  had  to  work  and  fight  hard  from 
the  beginning. 

J.  Silbernagl  was  born  at  Bozen,  Southern 
Tyrol,  in  1836,  and,  from  his  fourteenth  year, 
was  educated  in  the  Trentine.  In  1856  he  went 
to  the  Vienna  Academy,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself  for  an  industrial  art  career,  as  the 
expensive  study  of  sculpture,  for  which  he 
showed  early  decided  gifts,  appeared  unattain- 
able to  him,  although  his  parents  were  not 
without  means.  But  inborn  genius  soon  asserted 
its  sway,  and  he  entered  the  much-frequented 
atelier  of  the  sculptor  Melnizki.  Years  of 
hard  living  followed,  until,  in  1861,  a recom- 
mendation secured  to  him  his  first  in- 
dependent order.  The  money  earned  was 
spent  in  a much-desired  visit  to  Florence. 
But  when  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  in 
the  competition  for  the  Vienna  Arsenal  Museum 
a prize,  and  with  it  an  order  for  the  execution 
of  marble  statues  of  the  Field- Marshals  Daun 
and  Traun,  he  was  able,  with  the  means  thus 
gained,  and  a stipend  granted  by  the  State,  to 
again  visit  Italy,  where  he  stayed  three  years. 
Works  for  the  Vienna  International  Exhibition, 
as  well  as  his  participation  in  the  great  project 
for  a Maria  Theresia  monument,  occupied  his 
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energies  for  the  next  few  years.  Other  works 
proceeding  from  Silbernagl’s  studio  are  the 
monument  to  Landeshauptmann  Grabner  at  J 
Bruneck,  the  carriage  which  symbolised  the ! 
mining  industry  in  the  pageant  on  the  occasion 
of  the  silver  wedding  of  the  Austrian  emperor 
and  empress,  statues  for  the  Vienna  Hofmuseen, 
the  University,  the  Rathhaus,  and  the  Burg- 
theater,  besides  a number  of  portrait  busts.  At  J 
Leipzig,  where  several  of  the  latter  were  ■ 
exhibited,  his  works  caused,  a8  elsewhere,  quite  i 
a sensation,  and  his  bronze  bust  of  Franz ' 
Liszt  was  acquired  by  a Leipzig  art-lover.  The  j 
project  for  a monument  to  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  designed  in  connexion  with  a foun-  I 
tain  for  his  native  town,  Bozen,  gained  him  new  j 


friends  both  in  his  home  and  at  Vienna.  Un- 
fortunately, owing  to  disastrous  floods  which 
devastated  Southern  Tyrol  last  autumn,  the 
execution  of  the  monument  had  to  be  post- 
poned, the  funds  intended  for  it  being  required 
to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  the  floods. 
But  there  is  very  little  doubt  that,  with  better 
times  coming,  means  will  be  found  for  carrying 
it  out. 


STABLE  OFFICES,  GRAFTON,  CHESHIRE. 

This  drawing  illustrates  a block  of  new  stable 
offices  recently  erected  at  Grafton,  Cheshire. 
The  structure  is  built  of  bricks  with  stone 
dressings,  faced  with  Ruabon  bricks  and  covered 


with  Staffordshire  plain  tiling,  and  the  ventilator 
is  executed  in  oak  and  lead.  Accommodation  is 
provided,  in  loose  boxes  and  stalls,  for  hunters,, 
hacks,  and  carriage  horses,  with  work-horse- 
stable,  cow-house,  and  dung-court  in  rear. 
Groom  and  coachman’s  residences,  with  coach- 
houses, saddle  and  harness  rooms,  provender 
lofts,  and  other  conveniences  are  also  provided^ 
The  buildings  are  wholly  fireproof,  and  the 
stalls  and  boxes  are  fitted  up  with  pitch-pine- 
and  iron  fittings  of  the  most  approved  descrip- 
tion. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Laing  & Son,  of  London,  under  the  direction 
of  Sir.  John  Birch,  architect,  of  the  Adelphir 
London. 
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DORCHESTER  HOUSE  : A SIDEBOARD,  by  Alfred  Stevens. 

From  the  “ Magazine  of  Art"  for  August. 


DORCHESTER  HOUSE. 

THE  “ MAGAZINE  OF  ART  ” FOR  AUGUST.* 

The  new  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Art  is 
a good  specimen  of  the  serial.  It  includes, 
with  an  illustrated  notice  of  Mr.  Yal  Prinsep, 
A.R.A.,  a reproduction  of  his  recent  picture, 
“At  the  Golden  Gate,”  and  an  appreciative 
account  of  Dorchester  House,  Park-lane,  with 
Bix  engraved  views.  We  have  before  now  had 
occasion  to  express  the  opinion  that  this  is  the 
finest  modern  house  in  London. 

“ The  architect  of  Dorchester  House,”  says 
the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Magazine  of  Art, 
“ was  instructed,  amongst  other  things,  to  adopt 
as  a central  feature  inside  the  house  a staircase 
of  large  dimensions,  surrounded  on  the  first-floor 
by  a wide  corridor  communicating  with  it  by 
arches.  This  staircase,  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  portions  of  the  house, 
I shall  describe  more  minutely  below.  It  is 
noticeable  now,  as  giving  a key  to  the  external 
appearance  of  the  whole.  Round  three  sides  of 
it,  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  the  principal 
rooms  are  grouped ; and  the  simplicity  of  the 
arrangement  has  enabled  the  architect  to  obtain 
an  external  effect  of  considerable  grace  and 


dignity.  In  these  days,  when,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gothic  revival,  the  dignity  and 
repose  of  a simple  design  has  almost  ceased  to 
be  a thing  striven  after,  when  the  grouping  of 
large  masses  in  grand  proportion  is  despised, 
when  the  beauty  of  a plain  wall-space  of 
carefully-jointed  ashlar  work  is  not  recognised, 
when  too  often  the  whole  object  of  an  archi- 
tect seems  to  be  to  discover  how  far  he 
can  spread  his  ornament  over  everything  (as  a 
gold-beater  might  beat  out  a sovereign  to  cover 
a room),  it  is  very  refreshing  to  find  the 
grandeur  of  rest  in  a modern  building.  The 
outside  of  Dorchester  House,  too,  is  both 
graceful  and  refined  in  design.  There  is,  of 
course,  nothing  about  it  of  striking  originality. 
But  in  architecture  striking  originality  is 
certainly  not  a thing  to  be  sought  after,  and  is 
seldom  successful  when  found.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  detail,  both  outside  and  in,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  no  expense  was  spared  in 
putting  up  models  of  every  portion  before  it 
was  erected.  The  difficulty  of  knowing  exactly 
what  appearance  a moulding  will  present  when 
placed  in  position,  and  of  estimating  the  cor- 
rections for  perspective,  for  height,  and  for  the 
various  optical  delusions  which  so  strangely 
change  the  apparent  shapes  of  many  features, 
is  so  great  that  few  architects  entirely  over- 


come it.  As  in  the  case  of  the  entasis  of 
I columns,  the  experience  of  former  generations 
' may  teach  us  much.” 

We  are  enabled  by  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
| Cassell,  to  reproduce  the  view  given  in  the 
magazine  of  the  sideboard  in  the  dining-room 
by  Alfred  Stevens  : — “ This,”  says  the  writer, 
“ is  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  room  in 
the  house.  The  whole  of  the  design,  and  the 
execution  of  all  the  finer  work,  is  by  Alfred 
Stevens.  Unfortunately,  he  did  not  live  to 
finish  it.  Had  he  done  so,  judging  by  the  parts 
that  are  complete,  this  room  would  have  been 
the  gem  of  the  house.  As  it  is,  however,  the 
general  harmony  is  destroyed  by  the  strong 
contrasts  between  the  finished  and  unfinished 
parts,  so  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  design  as  a whole.  The  wall-space  is 
divided  into  compartments  by  Corinthian 
pilasters  on  plinths  supporting  the  entablature 
and  cornice,  from  which  springs  the  coved 
ceiling.  This  ceiling,  as  it  now  is,  forms  no 
part  of  the  original  design,  having  been  painted 
by  Mr.  Morgan  after  Stevens’s  dea.th.  The 
compartments  of  the  wall  are  divided  at 
about  two-thirds  of  their  height  from  the 
ground  by  an  elaborately  - moulded  string- 
course ruuning  all  round  the  room  between 
the  pilasters,  forming  a high  dado,  whilst 


* London  : Cassell  & Co.,  Limited. 
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a low  dado  is  formed  by  tbe  continua- 
tion of  the  plinth  mouldings.  Between  these 
the  panels  are  filled  with  cut  and  en- 
graved glass  mirrors,  surrounded  by  frames  of 
dark  wood  elaborately  carved  and  of  great 
beauty,  designed  and  executed  by  Stevens. 
The  two  most  interesting  features  are  the 
sideboard  and  the  chimneypieoe.  The  side- 
board is  shown  in  the  illustration.  It  is  very 
elaborate,  but  the  ornament  is  never  allowed 
to  interfere  with  or  hide  the  principal  forms, 
but  is  rather  used  to  give  them  greater  pro- 
minence and  strength.  There  is  no  want  of 
vigour,  although  the  style  is  one  which  rather 
tempts  the  artist  to  produce  only  delicacy  and 
grace,  which  qualities,  however,  are  not  want- 
ing.” The  depth  of  shadow  in  the  recesses  is 
effective,  and  the  whole  is  well  calculated  to 
show  off  plate. 


ON  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
ARTIFICIAL  LIGHTING, 

AND  THEIR  BEARING  ON  THE  PURITY  OF  AIR  IN 
ROOMS.* 

Various  efforts  have  been  made  with  gas 
burners  to  improve  the  combustion,  and,  indeed, 
the  great  improvements  in  the  illuminating 
power  of  gas  which,  as  announced  at  the  testing 
stations,  has  taken  place  in  late  years,  appears 
to  be  mainly  due  to  the  burners.  For  instance, 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Humpidge  showed 
that  a gas  which,  tested  by  the  burner  used  for 
that  purpose  before  1860,  gave  an  illuminating 
power  of  10’5  candles,  afforded,  with  the  im- 
proved more  modern  test  burner,  a light  of 
14-5  candles.  The  improvements  largely  depend 
upon  regulating  the  pressure  at  which  the  gas 
is  delivered,  so  that  it  shall  not  pass  uncon- 
sumed through  the  burners ; but  they  also 
depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  flame  of  the 
gas.  For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
union  of  the  flames  from  two  gas-burners  pro- 
duces a brighter  light  than  the  two  gas-burners 
■would  give  if  the  flames  were  separate. 

The  most  practical  efforts  which  have  been 
made  for  combining  the  purity  of  air  in  a 
room  with  artificial  light  produced  from  gas 
may,  however,  be  classed  under  four  heads  : — 

1.  The  sun  burner,  in  which  the  products  of 
combustion  are  removed  rapidly  from  contact 
with  the  air  of  the  room. 

2.  The  globe  light,  in  which  the  freBh  air  is 
supplied  from,  and  the  products  of  combustion 
are  removed  to,  the  outside  without  any  contact 
with  the  air  of  the  room. 

3.  The  regenerative  gas  light. 

4.  The  incandescent  gas  light. 

The  sun  burner  has  been  in  use  for  many 
years.  It  is  practically  a powerful  ventilator 
which,  by  means  of  the  great  heat  generated, 
draws  a large  volume  of  air  away  with  the  fumes 
of  the  gas,  and  thus  it  relieves  the  air  of  the 
room  of  the  impurities  caused  by  combustion, 
and  at  the  same  time  removes  other  impurities 
which  may  be  generated  from  other  causes  in 
the  air  of  the  room.  This  form  of  burner  is, 
indeed,  sufficiently  powerful  as  a means  of 
extracting  the  air  from  the  room  to  enable  it  to 
continue  to  act  even  in  the  face  of  the  counter- 
acting draught  of  an  open  fire-place,  which 
tends  to  draw  the  air  up  the  chimney  through 
every  available  opening ; and  it  is  consequently 
frequently  used  as  a ventilating  agent  for  the 
ventilation  of  crowded  rooms.  For  this  purpose, 
if  it  is  to  act  efficiently,  it  requires  to  have  its 
fumes  carried  up  through  a straight  vertical 
tube  direct  to  the  open  air.  The  localities  in 
which  it  can  be  conveniently  and  satisfactorily 
applied  are,  therefore,  limited  to  buildings 
whence  this  pipe  can  be  carried  straight  up. 

The  globe  light,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  mingling  at  all  with 
the  air  of  a room,  but  it  does  not  provide  in  the 
way  the  sun-light  does  for  the  ventilation  of  the 
room  at  the  same  time.  The  principle  of  the 
best  form  of  globe  light  is  that  it  should  be 
burned  in  a glass  globe  entirely  separated  from 
the  air  of  the  room,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  air 
required  for  supporting  combustion  should  be 
brought  into  the  globe  from  the  outer  air  and 
the  products  of  combustion  should  be  carried 
away  into  the  outer  air  without  mixing  with 
the  air  of  the  room.  One  form  of  this  arrange- 
ment is  to  bring  in  the  fresh  air  by  the  tube 
which  surrounds  the  tube  which  carries  off 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  thus  to  warm 

'A  paper  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  C.B.,  read  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  on  the  19th  ult.  See  p.  Ill,  ante. 


the  air  on  its  way  to  the  burner.  Another 
form  would  be  to  admit  the  fresh  air  below 
and  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combus- 
tion at  the  top.  This  form  of  light,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sun-light,  is  limited  in  its 
application.  It  can  be  applied  near  an 
outside  wall,  or  else  in  a room  which  is  directly 
under  a roof.  If  fed  with  fresh  air  from  the 
room  itself,  and  if  a fire-proof  flue  were  con- 
structed in  the  ceiling  leading  into  a vertical 
flue,  this  form  of  light  can  be  placed  in  any  part 
of  a room  ; but  in  a room  with  an  open  fireplace, 
the  counteracting  effect  of  the  draught  in  the 
chimney  from  the  open  fire  would  be  very  likely 
to  draw  back  into  the  room  the  products  of 
combustion  from  the  globe  light. 

The  regenerative  gas-burner  claims  to  be  a 
hygienic  invention,  in  that  it  produces  a more 
perfect  combustion,  and  diminishes  the  quan- 
tity of  gas  necessary  to  produce  a given  quan- 
tity of  light.  The  form  of  globe  light  first  men- 
tioned may  to  some  extent  be  called  a regene- 
rative gas-burner,  because  the  air  for  combustion 
is  supplied  to  the  flame  after  being  warmed  by 
its  passage  round  the  tube,  which  conveys  away 
the  outflowing  products  of  combustion.  But 
the  Siemens  regenerative  light  was  the  first 
which  can  be  termed  practically  a regenerative 
burner.  As  an  instance  of  the  advantage  of  the 
regenerative  gas-burner,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Siemens  burner  exhibited  at  the  Gas 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  gave  a light 
equal  to  nearly  eight  candles  per  cubic  foot  of 
gas  burned,  whereas,  with  ordinary  burners  from 
three  to  four  candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas 
would  be  considered  a good  result  . 

The  Siemens  regenerative  burner  is  an 
Argand  burner,  the  flame  from  which  is  con- 
ducted centrally  downwards,  and  heats  a 
chamber  through  which  the  air  to  feed  the 
flame  travels  concentrically  upwards,  being 
heated  by  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
in  its  progress.  The  ventilation  afforded  by 
the  burner  is  a great  advantage.  The  products 
of  combustion  pass  up  a long  chimney-tube, 
and  may  be  conveyed  away  out  of  the  apart- 
ment in  which  the  burner  is  situated.  The 
Siemens  gas  - burner,  however,  whilst  very 
applicable  to  large  spaces,  or  to  street  lamps, 
does  not  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  made 
of  a form  very  convenient  for  moderate-sized 
rooms  and  domestic  purposes.  The  forms  of 
regenerative  burners  which  appear  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  an  ordinary  room 
are  those  designed  by  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr.  Grim- 
ston.  The  former  are  in  actual  use  in  the 
corridor  of  the  Parkes  Museum. 

The  Grimston  and  Clark  burners  are  some- 
what similar  in  construction,  and  the  following 
description  will  suit  both  burners  so  far  as  prac- 
tical purposes  are  concerned.  The  burner  looks 
like  an  inverted  Argand  burner.  The  gas  is 
brought  down  a central  tube,  and  the  products 
of  combustion  are  carried  away  through  a tube 
which  lies  round  it,  and  the  air  required  to  feed 
the  burner  is  brought  through  passages  in  this 
latter  tube  which  are  heated  by  the  products  of 
combustion  in  their  course.  The  light  is  in- 
closed in  a half  globe,  and  the  products  are 
carried  away  into  the  outer  air,  so  that  the  light 
does  not  injure  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
burned.  A very  remarkable  feature  about  these 
regenerative  arrangements  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  outflowng  products  of  combustion  at 
the  top  of  the  tube  is  so  low  that  the  hand  can 
be  held  over  the  top  of  the  tube  without  any 
unpleasant  sensation  of  heat.  The  photometric 
value  of  these  burners  is  considerable,  as  they 
appear  to  produce  a light  of  from  five  to  six  and 
a half  candles  for  every  cubic  foot  of  gas  con- 
sumed. They  are  quite  a new  development  of 
gas-burners,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  all 
persons  desirous  of  combining  a pure  atmosphere 
in  the  room  with  plenty  of  light. 

Another  adaptation  of  the  principle  of  the 
globe  gaslight  is  the  Schonheyder  sanitary 
stove,  which  combines  the  warming  of  a room 
with  a gas  light.  The  products  of  combustion 
are  carried  to  the  outer  air,  and  in  their  passage 
the  heat  they  contain  is  used  for  the  purpose  of 
warming  fresh  air,  which  passes  into  the  room. 
Mr.  Schonheyder,  by  this  ingenious  invention, 
has  solved  the  problem  of  not  only  brilliantly 
lighting  a room,  but  also  of  getting  rid  of  the 
products  of  combustion,  and  utilising  them  in 
a most  scientific  manner  to  thoroughly  warm 
and  ventilate  the  apartment,  and  by  means  of 
it  he  secures  an  equable  temperature  and  a 
good  light. 

The  next  form  of  burner  to  which  I desire 
to  call  attention  is  also  very  novel,  although 


based  upon  the  application  of  well  - known 
natural  laws.  The  illuminating  intensity  of  a 
glowing  body  increases  in  a greater  ratio  than 
the  temperature.  Moreover,  the  heat  which  is 
developed  by  the  combustion  of  gas  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
carbons contained  in  it,  and  which,  by  their 
dissociation  and  the  setting  free  of  the  carbon 
particles,  are  the  source  of  the  light  produced.1 
It  has  been  even  proved  that  the  energy  con- 
tained in  gas  can,  by  being  converted  into 
motive  power  and  electricity,  be  made  to  pro-' 
duce  more  light  than  when  burned  direct  from 
an  illuminating  burner,  notwithstanding  the 
loss  which  occurs  in  converting  the  heat  of 
combustion  first  into  motive  power,  then  into 
electricity,  and  then  into  light.  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  that  a much  greater  amount  of  light 
could  be  obtained  from  gas  if  the  heat-de- 
velopment of  combustion  were  better  utilised. 
Acting  upon  these  principles,  M.  Clamond 
has  constructed  a lamp.  The  Clamond  lamp  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Drummond  lime- 
light made  practically  useful.  Instead  of  using 
oxygen  he  uses  atmospheric  air,  and  instead  of 
the  zirkon  or  lime  cylinder,  he  uses  a network 
of  magnesia.  Oxygen  can,  in  almost  all  cases, 
be  replaced  by  air,  if  the  latter  be  strongly 
heated.  M.  Clamond,  therefore,  heats  the  air 
before  it  reaches  the  burner,  and  obtains  a 
similar  effect  to  that  of  oxygen.  It  is  not  easy 
to  heat  the  air  to  a high  temperature  whilst  it 
travels  a short  distance.  The  volume  of  air 
passing  to  the  burner  is  six  times  that  of  the 
gas,  and  the  heat-conducting  power  is  small. 

In  the  construction  of  his  burner,  M.  Clamond 
causes  the  air  to  play  upon  every  part  of  a 
fireclay  tube,  which  is  heated  externally  by  the 
combustion  of  the  gas.  A pressure  of  200 
millimetres  of  water  (7'8  in.)  was  at  first 
necessary  to  force  the  air  through  this  tube, 
but  by  improving  the  construction  of  the 
burner,  a pressure  of  35  mm.  (137  in.)  is  now 
found  sufficient.  In  consequence  of  the  large 
volume  of  air  which  is  required,  and  of  the 
pressure  which  is  necessary  to  bring  it  in  con- 
tact with  the  material  for  heating  it,  the  air  is 
delivered  at  a pressure  through  pipes  laid  by 
the  side  of  the  gas-pipes  to  the  burner.  The 
“ wick,”  as  the  conical  basket-shaped  network 
of  magnesia  is  called,  which  is  heated  by  the 
flame  to  incandescence,  is  very  cheap,  and  will 
last  for  about  forty  hours,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  change  it  once  a week,  and 
it  is  easily  replaced.  It  is  supported  by 
two  crossed  platinum  wires,  which  are  > 
fastened  to  a brass  ring  having  a bayonet  i 
joint.  The  light  given  by  the  glowing  ■ 
magnesia  basket  is  perfectly  steady,  and  of  an 
agreeable  yellow  tone.  If  the  wick  be  used 
longer  than  for  forty  hours,  the  light  becomes  i 
bluish  in  colour,  and  approaches  that  of  the 
Jablochkoff  candle.  Also  by  further  use  a por- 
tion of  the  magnesia  is  consumed  away,  but  the 
small  quantity  of  white  dust  thus  produced  is 
not  at  all  unpleasant  or  harmful.  The  magnesia 
basket  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  burner 
to  prevent  shadows,  but  the  burner  can  work  in  i 
any  other  position,  and  the  light  can  be  regu-  • 
lated  by  a tap  to  any  desired  intensity.  The  ■ 
burner  is  made  in  two  sizes.  One  size  consumes  i 
180  litres  (63  cubic  feet)  an  hour,  and  gives  a i 
light  of  4T5  carcels  (about  37  candles),  that  is  • 
to  say  nearly  6 candles  per  cubic  foot  of  gas ; ; 
the  other  size  consumes  500  litres  (17'6  cubic  ■ 
feet),  and  gives,  it  has  been  stated,  a light  of  f 
18  carcels  (about  162  candles).  This  would  be  ? 
equal  to  9 candles  per  cubic  foot,  a result  which  i 
requires  to  be  verified.  The  burners  give  a i 
much  greater  light-effect,  in  proportion  to  the  : 
gas  consumed,  than  ordinary  burners  ; but  it  is  - 
to  bo  remarked  that  the  ordinary  illuminating  ■ 
power  of  the  gas  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  : 
light  of  the  lamps ; it  is  the  heat  of  combustion 
alone  that  produces  it.  It  therefore  follows  that  ' 
it  is  a matter  of  indifference  whether  gas  of 
greater  or  less  illuminating  power  be  used.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  with  this  burner  to  use  i 
gas-coals,  but  cheap  coal  might  be  used,  and 
the  cost  of  production  considerably  reduced.  I 
This  burner  requires  that  the  air  should  be 
supplied  to  the  burners  through  tubes  from  a 
pump  ; the  air  ought  to  be  at  a high  tempera- 
ture, and  therefore  should  be  applied  on  the 
regenerative  principle.  The  light  thus  requires 
a degree  of  adaptation  which  is  unnecessary 
with  more  simple  burners  ; and  moreover  the 
necessity  of  replacing  the  magnesia  basket  every 
three  or  four  days  is,  to  some  extent,  an  incon- 
venience. _ ! 

A somewhat  similar  burner  has  been  devised 
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by  Mr.  Lewis,  but  instead  of  using  a magnesia 
basket  as  an  incandescent  medium  lie  adopts  a 
basket  made  of  platinum.  The  gas  is  mixed 
with  a largo  volume  of  air  under  pressure  before 
its  point  of  combustion,  and  the  heat  thus 
generated  by  what  is  practically  a Bunsen 
burner  produces  the  incandescence  of  the 
platinum.  The  platinum  ought  to  have  the 
advantage  of  durability  as  compared  with  the 
magnesia ; but  there  is  the  objection  to 
platinum  that  unless  the  combustion  of  the  gas 
is  very  perfect,  the  carbon  in  the  gas  may 
cause  the  destruction  of  the  platinum  basket, 
and  this  occasionally  happens.  These  incan- 
descent lamps,  even  if  burned  in  contact  with 
the  air  of  a room,  present  certain  hygienic 
advantages.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  required 
for  combustion  is  brought  into  the  room  from 
the  outside,  in  the  proportion  of  six  volumes  of 
air  to  one  of  gas,  and,  therefore,  the  oxygen  in 
the  air  of  the  room  is  not  consumed  for  com- 
bustion. In  the  second  place,  the  gas  is  con- 
sumed in  a very  perfect  manner,  so  that  the 
injury  to  the  air  of  a room  produced  by  the 
combustion  is  reduced  to  a minimum.  These 
lights  could  be  placed  in  any  part  of  a room 
where  ordinary  gas-lights  can  be  placed,  and  it 
is  probable  that  from  their  hygienic  and  photo- 
metric value  this  class  of  light  is  destined  at  no 
distant  date  to  replace  ordinary  ga3-burners,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  purity  of  the  air  of 
a room. 

The  next  form  of  light  to  which  I would 
desire  to  call  attention  is  the  electric  light. 
The  luminosity  of  the  electric  light  is  due  to 
incandescence,  as  is  the  case  with  other  forms 
of  light  which  I have  mentioned.  In  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  electric  light  the  carbon  points 
brought  into  opposition  became  intensely 
incandescent  at  the  points  of  contact,  and  these 
points  can  then  be  withdrawn  for  some  distance 
from  each  other  without  interrupting  the  current 
or  the  light  it  produces.  Between  the  carbon 
points  an  arc  of  glowing  particles  of  carbon 
appears,  the  so-called  Volta’s  arc  of  flame,  which 
effects  the  conduction  of  the  current  at  the 
point  of  interruption.  This  flickering  arc  of 
flame  is  far  less  bright  than  the  carbon  points 
themselves ; the  particles  of  carbon  of  which 

is  composed  detach  themselves  from  the 
positive  pole,  which  is  the  hottest  of  the  two, 
and  fly  across  to  the  negative  pole.  As  a 
result  of  this,  after  a short  time  the  positive 
polo  becomes  shortened  and  even  excavated, 
whilst  the  negative  preserves  its  pointed  form. 
At  the  same  time  combustion  of  both  poles 
takes  place  to  a certain  extent,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  air;  and  the  positive 
pole,  which  is  exposed  to  the  destructive  action 
of  two  agents,  is  more  rapidly  consumed  than 
the  negative. 

The  electrical  arc  light,  with  its  dazzling 
brightness,  is  subject  to  fluctuations  from  the 
fact  that  the  carbon  points  are  continually 
wearing  away ; and  the  constant  necessity  for 
shifting  them  renders  the  arc  light  often  un- 
steady. Moreover,  it  is  not  pleasing  in  colour  ; 
and  it  has  been  alleged  against  it  that  it  pro- 
duces a notable  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  and  is 
thus  inimical  to  the  purity  of  the  air  in  a con- 
fined space. 

Another  form  of  electric  light  has,  therefore, 
now  superseded  the  arc  light  for  rooms,  viz., 
the  incandescent  light,  as  made  by  Swan, 
Edison,  and  others.  In  this  form  of  light  the 
electric  current  is  employed  to  heat  a thread 
of  carbon  so  as  to  make  it  incandescent,  and 
thus  to  use  it  as  a source  of  light.  For  this 
purpose  the  carbon  is  inclosed  in  a glass  globe, 
from  which  the  air  is  extracted,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  oxygen  to  unite  with  the 
carbon  during  incandescence  and  to  destroy 
it.  This  form  of  light  for  rooms  possesses 
none  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  arc  light,  and 
is,  indeed,  the  most  perfect  form  of  light  which 
can  be  imagined.  The  light  so  obtained  may 
be  placed  anywhere  in  a room ; it  is  cut  off 
from  all  contact  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and 
thus  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  purity  of  the 
air  being  injuriously  affected  by  it.  The  light 
is  thus  entirely  independent  of  the  ventilation. 
As  hygienists  we  should  always  prefer  this 
form  of  light  to  any  other,  and  it  is  probable 
that  eventually  the  electric  light  will  supersede 
all  others;  but  I venture  to  predict  that  the 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  illumina- 
tion by  means  of  gas  will  probably  enable  that 
material  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time  longer. 

This  concludes  the  series  of  lectures  which 
were  advertised  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
the  Parkes  Museum.  This  series  has  embraced 


several  widely  different  subjects,  but  it  has 
far  from  exhausted  the  various  branches  of 
hygiene  which  the  Parkes  Museum  illustrates. 
The  original  founders  of  this  Museum,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  recently  re-arranged  it  in 
its  present  central  position,  have  always  had 
in  view  the  necessity  of  developing  its  educa- 
tional character,  as  much  by  means  of  lectures 
as  by  the  exhibition  of  the  best  sanitary 
appliances. 

The  educational  character  of  the  Museum 
prevents  it  from  being  self-supporting.  If  it  is 
to  be  an  exhibition  of  the  best  or  the  most  in- 
structive sanitary  appliances,  the  exhibition  of 
articles  cannot  be  made  dependent  upon  a pay- 
ment for  space.  The  Council,  therefore,  appeal 
to  the  public  to  assist  them  in  their  undertaking 
by  becoming  subscribers  to  the  Institution. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  TV.  Defries  referred  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  supplying  sun-burners  (and  other 
forms  of  gas-lights  which  extracted  the  air  from 
apartments)  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  air 
without  causing  draughts,  to  the  discomfort  of 
the  occupants.  With  regard  to  the  Lewis  light 
and  the  Clamond  light,  described  in  the  paper, 
he  did  not  think  they  were  likely  to  be  adopted, 
entailing  as  they  did  the  use  of  a double  set  of 
pipes  and  other  complicated  and  costly  arrange- 
ments. The  Grimston  and  other  gas-burners 
of  the  same  type  would  be  unsuitable  and 
inapplicable  in  many  situations,  owing  to  their  j 
being  necessarily  fixed  and  immovable.  With 
regard  to  electric  illumination,  ho  thought 
Captain  Galton  had  been  somewhat  hard  upon 
the  arc  light,  but  there  were  arc  lights  and  arc 
lights,  than  some  of  which  nothing  could  be 
better,  either  in  point  of  steadiness  or  colour, 
for  the  lighting  of  large  interiors.  Some  of  the 
arc  fights  were  at  least  as  steady  as  sun-burners, 
while  they  did  not  cause  draughts  or  heat. 
He  was  convinced  that  fight  for  fight  the  electric 
fight  was  cheaper  than  gas. 

Dr.  Poore  testified  to  the  practical  valne  of 
certain  forms  of  gas-burner  which  discharged 
the  products  of  combustion  into  the  open  air, 
and  spoke  of  the  evils  caused  by  the  use  of  bad 
gas-burners  in  badly- ventilated  apartments. 
People  who  breathed  a gas-contaminated  atmo- 
sphere for  many  hours  together  experienced  a 
feeling  of  lassitude  and  depression  which  often 
drove  them  to  resort  to  “ nips  ” of  brandy  or  some 
other  hurtful  stimulant,  and  in  this  way  want 
of  proper  ventilation  was  a first  cause  of  much 
intemperance  in  drinking.  In  view  of  the 
difficulties  at  present  in  the  way  of  the  general 
use  of  the  electric  fight,  he  was  glad  that  great 
attention  was  now  being  paid  to  the  question  of 
improving  gas-burners,  and  ho  hoped  that 
architects  and  builders  would  for  the  future 
design  and  build  dwelling-houses  with  a special 
view  to  the  use  of  gas  without  detriment  to  the 
occupants.  Why  should  not  the  provision  of 
flues  for  taking  off  the  fumes  of  gas  be  as  much 
a matter  of  course  as  the  provision  of  flues  to 
fireplaces  ? 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Joseph  Fayrer)  in  moving 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Captain  Galton  for  his 
admirable  paper,  expressed  the  conviction  that 
electricity  would  in  a very  few  years  supplant 
gas  as  a means  of  illumination,  greatly,  as  he 
believed,  to  the  health  of  the  people.  In- 
cidentally, he  observed  that  since  the  Museum 
had  been  re-openpd  on  the  26th  of  May  last,  the 
number  of  visitors  up  to  the  time  he  was 
speaking  had  been  2,880,  of  whom  534  had 
attended  the  nine  lectures  which  had  been 
delivered. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  having 
been  carried  by  acclamation,  Captain  Galton 
briefly  replied,  expressing  his  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  electric  fight,  though  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  a great  many  years  before  it 
would  entirely  supplant  gas,  which  would  still 
have  a great  future  before  it  for  purposes  of 
heating  and  cooking. 


St.  Alban’s. — The  apex  stone  of  the  cross 
on  the  western  front  of  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral 
was  fixed  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  bart.,  Q.C., 
a few  days  since,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
company.  The  extreme  height  of  the  cross  is 
109  ft.  2£  in.  from  the  floor  of  the  porch,  and  it 
is  more  than  a ton  in  weight.  It  is  expected 
that  vrithin  two  months  the  work  of  rebuilding 
the  west  front,  which  is  being  done  at  the 
sole  expense  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  will  be 
completed. 


THE  BUILDERS’  ACCIDENT  INSURANCE, 
LIMITED. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  this  company 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  26  th  ult.,  at  the 
offices,  27,  King-street,  Covent-garden,  Mr. 
Stanley  G.  Bird,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors,  presiding. 

The  report  of  the  directors  for  the  year 
ending  the  31st  May,  1883,  contains  the  follow- 
ing passages: — 

“1.  In  presenting  their  second  report  and  balance- 
sheet,  the  directors  consider  it  a matter  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  reduction  during  the  past  year 
ot  the  scale  of  premiums  by  25  per  cent.,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  sum  of  upwards  of  800/.  by  way 
of  bonus  and  rebate,  has  resulted,  as  they  antici- 
pated, in  a steady  and  satisfactory  advance  in  the 
company’s  business. 

2.  The  experience  gained  from  the  result  of  the 
past  year  has  enabled  the  directors  since  the  1st  of 
June  last  to  further  reduce  the  scale  of  premiums 
by  about  18  per  cent.  ; and  the  rate  is  now  only  4s. 
per  100/.  wages. 

3.  The  insurance  for  aggregate  wages,  which  the 
directors  since  the  commencement  of  last  year  have 
adopted  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
arising  from  the  fluctuation  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  appears  to  have 
worked  well  and  met  with  general  approval. 

4.  The  directors  still  think  it  prudent  to  hold  to 
their  original  design  and  work  the  company  eco- 
nomically ; for  they  feel  confident  that  the  mutual 
principle  on  which  it  is  based  will  make  its  special 
advantages  more  and  more  manifest  every  year,  and 
they  therefore  prefer  to  trust  for  increase  of  business 
to  the  influence  of  those  already  connected  with  the 
company. 

5.  The  company  have  issued  114  new  policies 
during  the  past  year,  insuring  an  aggregate  amount 
of  413,000/.  per  annum  paid  in  wages,  and  they 
have  received  during  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
May,  1883,  227  notices  of  accident  from  members, 
of  which  37  still  remain  for  settlement. 

6.  The  accompanying  accounts  show  a total  sur- 
plus of  3,800/.  ; but  as  this  is  chargeable  with  the 
payment  of  the  above-mentioned  unsettled  claims 
for  compensation,  for  which  the  directors  set  apart 
600/. , the  sum  of  3,200/.  remains  as  a balance.  Out 
of  this  the  directors  set  aside  2,000/.  as  a reserve 
turn! ; and  they  require,  in  addition,  some  350/.  in 
order  to  place  all  policyholders  of  the  first  year  on 
an  equitable  footing.  It  will  be  for  the  members 
in  general  meeting  to  vote  such  an  amount  as 
remuneration  to  the  directors  as  they  may  deter- 
mine.” 

The  balance-sheet  shows  a balance  on  the 
revenue  account  of  3,800/.  lls.  9d.,  subject  to 
payment  of  unsettled  claims  for  compensation 
up  to  the  31st  of  May,  estimated  at  600/. 
The  amount  of  compensation  paid  or  provided 
for  was  1,315/.  Os.  lOd.  The  working  expenses 
amounted  to  1,140/.  Is.  9d.  The  total  amount 
of  premiums  received  from  1st  June,  1882,  to 
31st  May,  1883,  was  6,931/.  15s.  8d.,  or,  deduct- 
ing 1,661/.  lls.  4d.  for  time  unexpired  on 
premiums  running  at  31st  May,  5,270 Z.  4s.  4d. 
The  balances  at  bankers  were, — South  District, 
598/.  16s.  7d. ; North  District,  323/.  16s.  4d. ; 
making  a total  of  922/.  2s.  lid. 

The  Chairman. — It  is  my  duty,  and  a pleasant 
one,  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report.  I will 
not  say  anything  on  it  now ; but  will  merely 
formally  move  its  adoption,  because  probably 
you  will  have  some  questions  to  ask. 

No  one  asking  any  question,  the  Chairman 
accordingly  moved,  “ That  the  report  and 
balance-sheet  as  printed  and  sent  to  all  members 
be  received  and  adopted.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Geo.  Burt, 
and  carried  unanimously. 

The  Chairman. — Since  the  meeting  this  time 
last  year,  I may  say  that  the  company  has  gone 
on  very  successfully.  We  are  not  a large  com- 
pany ; we  are  essentially  a mutual  one.  As  you 
remember,  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  suggested 
that  we  should  return  a bonus  of  10  per  cent, 
and  a rebate  also  of  10  per  cent.  That  has 
been  done,  and  I believe  it  has  given  unlimited 
satisfaction  to  all  those  who  were  insured.  But 
we  have  gone  now  a little  further ; during  the 
last  month  the  Board  thought  proper  to  reduce 
the  premium  again,  and  they  have  now  reduced 
it  to  four  shillings  per  cent.  Of  course,  when 
the  company  was  first  started,  we  may  say  it 
was  started  in  the  dai'k  ; we  did  not  know  the 
business  we  were  going  into ; we  had  no 
statistics  to  guide  us ; we  could  not  get  any 
information  from  the  Registrar  - General  or 
any  actuaries,  or  anybody  who  knew  anything 
about  it.  We  were  not  singular  in  that, 
because  all  the  companies  have  been  in  the 
same  difficulty,  and  they  have  only  been  waiting 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  information  which 
we  were  able  to  get  through  the  National  and 
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other  Builders’  Associations.  They  have  been 
waiting  for  ns  to  publish  that  information  as 
some  guide  to  them.  I believe  within  a week 
or  so  after  we  started  we  were  met  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Employers’  Liability  Corporation, 
who  started  thoir  business  on  almost  the  same 
figures  as  our  own,  showing  we  were  not  wrong 
in  the  calculations  we  had  made,  and  in  the 
premiums  we  started  with ; but  experience  has 
taught  us  since  then  that  we  might  very  fairly 
reduce  the  premium  ; and,  as  I have  told  you, 
we  have  made  a return  to  the  insurers  of  20  per 
cent.,  but  only  an  apportioned  amount  has 
been  returned.  The  directors  are  of  opinion,  in 
which  they  are  supported  by  the  advice  of 
counsel,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  place  those 
gentlemen  who  insured  with  us  in  the  first 
year  certainly  in  no  worse  position  than  those 
who  insured  with  us  in  the  second  year,  and 
that  we  ought  now  to  return  to  them,  and  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  we  are  bound  to  return  to  them, 
the  balance  of  the  apportioned  amount  that  was 
not  paid  to  them  when  they  reinsured.  It  will 
not  take  a large  amount, — I think  about  350/. 
Avill  cover  it ; — but  the  distribution  of  the  3501. 
in  that  way  will  be  merely  doing  an  act  of 
justice,  which  I am  sure  you  will  all  agree 
ought  to  be  done.  We  have  reduced  the  rate 
of  premium  to  4s.  per  cent. ; but  although  we 
have  done  that  we  find  that  we  are  closely  com- 
peted with  by  other  companies.  The  Employers’ 
Liability  Insurance  Corporation,  finding  that  we 
have  reduced  our  rate,  have  also  reduced  theirs ; 
but  there  is  this  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we 
are  a mutual  company.  When  we  have  found 
we  have  had  a balance  in  hand,  we  have  acted 
fairly  towards  each  other,  and  we  have  returned 
the  money,  and  if  we  have  any  further  balance 
(and  we  think  we  can  trade  as  reasonably  as 
any  other  company)  it  will  be  returned  to  you, 
or  it  will  be  made  up  to  you  by  a further  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  premium.  The  working 
expenses  of  the  company  are  really  very  small 
indeed.  It  might  be  said, Why  not  do  what  other 
companies  do,  and  increase  our  business  by  ad- 
vertising ? But  we  feel  it  is  very  much  better 
we  should  go  on  slowly,  and  work  as  we  started, 
that  is  to  say,  as  a mutual  company  and  as  a 
company  working  among  our  own  trade  and 
those  connected  with  it ; and  that  we  should 
not  try  to  extend  the  business  to  any  very 
great  extent,  because  extending  by  advertising 
really  means  a tremendous  outlay,  and  means 
also  a very  large  addition  to  our  staff.  Our 
staff  here  is  not  a very  expensive  one,  and  when 
I say  “ here  ” I mean  here  and  at  Liverpool  too ; 
and  with  our  present  staff  we  could  do  a great 
deal  more  work,  and  therefore  we  are  most 
anxious  that  the  builders  themselves  should 
make  the  company  known  among  their  brother 
builders.  We  have  a great  deal  of  opposition 
to  work  against,  but  if  you  will  only  just  let 
your  brother  builders  know  the  advantages  of 
the  company  you  will  be  furthering  our  interest, 
and  in  doing  so  will  be  benefiting  yourselves. 
We  have  had  a great  many  accidents  during  the 
year, — you  will  Bee  by  the  accounts  the  amount 
we  have  paid.  During  the  present  year,  up  to 
within  the  last  month,  the  builders,  and  this 
company  more  particularly,  have  been  very 
much  alarmed  and  threatened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a Bill  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Burt 
and  Mr.  Broadhurst  proposing  to  amend  “ The 
Employers’  Liability  Bill,  1880,”  by  doing  away 
with  the  clause  which  at  present  renders  it 
compulsory  for  the  injured  workman  to  give  the 
employer  notice  within  six  weeks  of  the  time  of 
his  accident.  If  that  obligation  had  been  done 
away  with,  it  would  have  acted  very  hardly  upon 
builders,  as  it  would  have  put  it  in  the  power  of 
a man,  after  an  accident,  to  hold  his  claim  in 
terroreni  over  the  builder,  and  at  any  time  come 
forward  and  demand  damages.  He  would  know 
where  to  find  his  witnesses,  whereas  the  builder, 
who  is  always  employing  different  men,  would 
not  be  able  to  bring  up  his  witnesses,  who 
might  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  and 
thus  be  unable  to  meet  the  charge  by  bringing 
up  rebutting  evidence.  We  felt  this  was  a very 
important  matter,  and  we  tried  all  we  could  to 
prevent  the  bill  becoming  law,  and  I am  glad  to 
say,  through  the  agency  of  the  different  builders’ 
associations,  we  were  enabled  to  influence 
different  Members  of  Parliament,  and,  when 
the  time  came.  Sir  Joseph  Pease  was  able  to 
make  out  a good  case,  and  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out.  We  are  much  indebted  to  one  of  our 
colleagues,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cowlin,  for  the  steps  he 
has  taken  in  starting  a West  of  England  branch 
in  Bristol,  and  we  hope  that  a good  amount  of 
business  will  result  therefrom. 


The  Chairman  then  read  and  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution, — 

“ That  the  directors  be.  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  give  effect  to  the  resolution  declaring 
a bonus,  passed  at  the  ordinary  general  meeting  on 
the  25th  day  of  July,  1882,  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  counsel  as  to  the  rights  of  the  members 
under  the  Articles  of  Association,  and  accordingly 
to  pay  those  persons  who  have  been  underpaid  the 
balance  of  the  bonus  and  rebate  which  ought  to 
have  been  paid  to  them  respectively,  pursuant  to 
that  resolution.” 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  J- 
Dove,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Pritchard  next  moved, — 

“ That  the  sum  of  500/.  be  apportioned  for  the  re- 
muneration of  the  directors  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Scrivener,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  thanked  the  meeting  for  the  vote 
they  had  passed. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jones  proposed, — 

‘‘That  the  vacancies  on  the  board  caused  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Malone  and  the  retirement  of  Mr. 

W.  Grad  well  be  not  filled  up  at  the  present  meeting, 
but  that  they  bo  deemed  casual  vacancies,  and  be 
fided  up  by  the  directors  later.” 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C.  White,  and 
carried  unanimously. 

The  chairman  proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  Thorn 
seconded, — 

“That  Mr.  Thus.  F.  Rider  be  elected  a director  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Adamson,  retired.” 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Hughes,  the 
resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried. 

Mr.  Thorn  moved  and  Mr.  Cross  seconded, 

“ That  a vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  re- 
ferees, Mr.  George  Plucknett  and  Mr.  Thos.  Clay, 
for  their  services,  together  with  an  honorarium  of 
ten  guineas  each.” 

This  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Barnsley  moved,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
seconded, — 

“That  Messrs.  Bunkle  and Clulee  be  re-appointed 
auditors.” 

This  was  carried. 

Mr.  Patrick  moved,  and  Mr.  Moslin 
seconded, — 

“ That  the  remuneration  of  the  auditors  be 
twenty-one  guineas,  including  travelling  expenses.’’ 
This  was  carried. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  in  proposing  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman,  said  that  he  could  quite 
understand  that  it  might  be  thought  that  a man 
who  had  so  small  a stake  in  the  concern  as  he 
had  Bhould  have  left  the  duty  to  some  one  else 
having  a greater  interest,  but  he  might  venture 
to  point  out  that  it  is  to  the  small  class  of 
builders  that  this  company  gives  the  largest 
amount  of  assistance.  The  question  of  paying 
400/.  or  500/.  in  the  way  of  a lawyer’s  bill  is 
not  a matter  of  very  great  concern  to  some  of 
the  gigantic  operators  present,  but  wo  smaller 
men  dread  being  in  the  clutches  of  those  who 
can  easily  swell  up  costs  in  the  case  of  a trifling 
accident,  making  the  costs  themselves  the  most 
fearful  item  of  the  affair.  Hence  it  is  the  small 
builder  who  should  feel  the  warmest  interest  in 
the  progress  and  success  of  this  company,  as 
doubtless,  but  for  the  insurance  against  these 
risks,  there  would  have  been  innumerable  cases 
saddled  upon  individual  builderB  which  the 
known  strength  of  this  company  has  prevented  ; 
and  while  I feel  sure  that  the  directors  have 
met  in  a broad  and  liberal  spirit  all  fair  claims 
for  injury  that  have  been  made,  I feel  sure  also 
that  they  have  been  a bulwark  of  protection  to  a 
number  of  small  builders  who  could  have  ill 
afforded  the  time  or  risked  the  expense  of  con- 
testing legal  actions,  and  hence  I feel  a debt  of 
gratitude  to  this  company  for  what  it  has  done  ; 
though  as  yet  it  has  done  nothing  personally 
for  me,  it"  stands  as  something  that  I may 
derive  benefit  from  in  the  future.  I have 
very  much  pleasure  in  moving, — “ That  the  best 
thanks  of  this  meeting  be  given  to  the  chair- 
man for  his  very  able  conduct  in  the  chair,  and 
to  the  directors.” 

Mr.  Barnsley,  in  seconding  this  resolution, 
remarked  that"  he  had  always  looked  upon  Mr. 
Bird  for  years  past  as  quite  a representative 
builder ; he  had  done  so  much,  and  given  so 
much  time  to  the  gcod  of  the  trade  generally, 
that  he  was  quite  sure  he  deserved  their  very 
hearty  support,  and  he  thought  the  time  and 
attention  he  had  given  to  the  interests  of  this 
company  had  been  very  great  indeed. 

The  Chairman  having  replied,  the  meeting 
terminated. 


VISIT  OF  THE  BRISTOL  ARCHITECTS  W 
TO  BATH. 

The  Bristol  and  Clifton  Architects’  Society,  J| 
which  sets  forth,  among  other  objects,  that  it  j,jj 
is  established  “ for  the  study  of  architectural  !tt 
antiquities,”  visited  Bath  ou  Saturday  after-  | 
noon  in  order  to  see  the  recently-excavated  l M 
Roman  bath.  The  party  included  two  of  the  fa 
vice-presidents  of  the  Society  (Mr.  J.  C. 
Moncrieff,  A.R.I.B.A..  and  Mr.  H.  Masters  ; one  fa 
of  the  patrons  (Mr.  T.  S.  Pope),  the  treasurer  fa 
(Mr.  G.  E.  Ford),  aud  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  .h; 
W.  E.  Hill).  The  Mayor  of  Bath  (Mr.  Handel  !|s 
Cosshatn),  with  Major  Davis  (City  Surveyor  of  lj| 
Works),  received  the  party  in  the  Grand  Pump  >| 
Room, whence,  after  some  time  spent  in  examining 

the  cases  of  antiquities  discovered  in  the  course  1 
of  the  late  excavations,  a move  was  made  for  B 
the  Roman  bath,  where  Major  Davis  explained,  ,jC 
in  a very  interesting  manner,  the  main  features  fa 
of  interest  to  the  architect  and  antiquary.  From 
the  bath  the  party  were  conducted  over  the  i 
entire  bathing  establishments  of  Bath. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor,  the  company  '■ 
partook  of  tea  in  the  Mayor’s  room  at  the  Guild-  -I 
hall,  after  which  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  I 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Moncrieff,  seconded  by  a 
Mr.  Masters,  and  carried  by  acclamation.  His  -U 
Worship  having  responded,  a similar  compliment  g 
was  accorded  to  Major  Davis,  on  the  motion  of  i< 
Mr.  Pope,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hill.  Major  Davis  fa 
having  replied,  the  proceedings  terminated.  It  fa 
was  intended  to  look  over  Bath  Abbey,  but  we  fa 
believe  the  party  found  themselves  unable  to  :H 
do  so.  The  weather  was  fine  and  summerlike,  J 
and,  altogether,  a very  pleasant  afternoon  wag  I 
spent  in  Bath. 


THE  TILBURY  DOCKS. 

The  Chadwick  Marshes,  on  the  banks  of  the  jl 
Thames  opposite  Gravesend,  have  long  been  C 
known  as  forming  an  area  of  solitary  semi-  jf 
waste,  somewhat  resembling  the  half-reclaimed  li 
delta  of  some  great  Continental  river.  All  that  t(| 
is  now  changed.  The  hum  of  labour  is  heard  (I 
from  them  instead  of  the  cry  of  the  wild  fowl,  f! 
and  piles  of  bricks  and  stones  and  timber  and  I 
metal  are  unshipped  on  their  area.  As  many  as  i 
3,000  men  are  said  to  be  employed  by  the  con-  J 
tractors  for  the  Tilbury  Docks ; and  3,000  men,  J 
with  the  admirable  labour-saving  machines  to  (I 
which  the  genius  of  the  engineer  has  yoked  the- 
“ drudging  goblins  ” of  the  steam-engine,  repre-  4 
sent  at  least  twice  as  many  as  in  those  days  4 
when  every  brick  had  to  be  carried  up  a ladder  i 
in  a hod  on  the  shoulder  of  an  Irish  labourer.  | 
The  site  of  the  docks,  — which  is  some  (J 
450  acres  in  extent,  has  been  in  the  occupation  ti 
of  the  contractors  for  rather  more  than  a year  ; i 
but  much  time  was  lost  owing  to  the  unfavour-  f 
able  weather  that  has  intervened.  But  above  a :! 
million  cubic  yards  of  earthwork  have  been  i! 
removed,  and  the  present  rate  of  progress  is  j 
said  to  be  as  much  as  40,000  cubic  yards  per  | 
week.  Two  or  three  millions  of  bricks  have  J 
been  manufactured  on  the  spot,  and  pile-driving  il 
and  concrete  - setting  are  making  rapid  pro-i 
gress. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  at  the  moment  whei>:| 
Manchester  bids  fair  to  attain  her  great  object  j 
of  the  admission  of  ocean-going  steamers  to  the  I 
very  verge  of  her  densely-packed  factories, — i 
the  river  accommodation  of  London  should  d 
seem  to  be  drifting  seaward.  The  principle  in  i 
both  cases,  however,  is  the  same,  however  theil 
application  may  vary  in  detail.  This  principle, 
— first  laid  down  distinctly  by  the  gifted  and  • 
much-regretted  Brunei, — is  that  the  cost  of  sea 
voyage  is,  other  things  being  properly  allowed' 
for,  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  tonnage; 
of  the  vessel.  It  is  true  that  the  Great i 
Eastern,  — which  Mr.  Brunei  quietly  de-.: 
scribed  to  the  present  writer  as  “a 
little  one  to  begin  with,” — has  proved  as 
yet  rather  a white  elephant.  But  that  is  due,* 
in  the  main,  to  the  want  of  proper  stabling  for 
so  royal  an  animal ; and  the  Great  Eastern,  we. 
now  hear,  is  about  to  enter  the  service  of  the: 
colliers.  That  there  must  be  somewhere  a 
limit  to  the  economic  size  of  a vessel  we  may) 
admit.  But  that  limit  is  as  yet  undecided ; and 
most  of  the  experiments  of  late  have  gone  in 
the  sense  of  extending  it ; although  we  are: 
glad  to  find  that  the  latest  experience  is  in 
public  of  increasing  the  ratio  of  the  beam, 
which  has  shrunk  in  many  cases  to  the  meagre 
proportion  of  one-tenth  of  the  length  of  the 
craft,  a proportion  which  is  exhibited  by  no 
fish  that  swims,  unless  it  be  the  eel.  But  with 
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the  increase  in  size,  and  necessarily  in  draft,  the 
question  of  access  becomes  more  narrowed,  and 
the  experiment  of  the  Tilbury  Docks  will  show 
whether  it  be  wiser  to  move  the  port  of  London 
seaward  or  no. 

The  new  dock  will  have  a depth  of  35  ft. 
below  high-water  level  of  ordinary  spring  tides. 
It  will  have  15,000  lineal  feet  of  quay  berths, 
and  be  entered  from  a basin  of  23  ft.  depth  of 
water.  Four  dry  docks  will  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  1,730  ft.,  and  the  simple  and  work- 
manlike expedient  of  putting  additional  gates  to 
the  locks  or  entrances,  so  that  either  a shorter 
or  a longer  vessel  can  be  allowed  to  pass  without 
undue  waste  of  water,  has  been  attended  to 
carefully  in  the  design.  The  electric  light  is 
about  to  be  applied,  so  as  to  enable  the  more 
essential  parts  of  the  work  to  be  canned  on 
night  and  day.  While  from  the  point  of  view 
before  referred  to  the  new  dock  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a great  experiment,  it  is  one  the  out- 
come of  which  all  must  regard  with  extreme 
interest. 


THE  FIRE  BRIGADE  OF  ROME. 

Considering  the  treasures  housed  in  the 
Italian  capital,  the  question  as  to  their  protection 
from  fire  is  one  of  more  than  merely  local  interest. 
According  to  a recent  official  report,  the  Fire 
Brigade  of  Rome  forms  one  of  the  municipal 
institutions  of  the  city,  and  is  supported  and 
controlled  by  the  Communal  Council.  There 
were  263  fires  in  Rome  in  1882,  but  none  were 
very  serious,  and  no  lives  were  lost.  Out  of 
the  above  total,  133  fires  arose  through  foul 
chimneys,  and  5 through  petroleum  lamps.  No 
fire  occurred  in  a theatre  in  the  year,  and  except 
that  two  mansions  were  burned  down  no  build- 
ings of  importance  were  destroyed.  Although 
it  is  a civil  body,  the  brigade  is  organised  under 
military  discipline.  It  consists  of  a commandant, 
captain,  doctor,  sergeant  engineer,  band-master, 
and  12  other  officers,  38  corporals,  8 trumpeters, 
150  firemen  on  full  pay,  120  on  half  pay,  and  50 
supernumeraries.  The  band  consists  of  40  men, 
who  are  exempt  from  day  duty,  but  must  take 
their  turn  at  night.  The  supernumeraries  are 
on  trial  for  admission  to  the  corps  when 
vacancies  occur.  The  circuit  of  the  fire  brigade 
extends  to  a radius  of  two  miles  from  the  gates 
of  the  city.  Its  duties  include  attendance  at 
all  reviews,  and  other  functions.  The  members 
are  also  bound  to  be  present  at  all  public 
spectacles  or  festivals  where  fire  may  occur. 
They  must  likewise  give  their  services  in  all 
cases  where  their  knowledge  and  experience 
render  them  useful,  such  as  the  fall  of  houses, 
&c.  The  doctor  of  the  corps  must  be  present 
at  all  the  work  of  the  brigade,  so  as  to  afford 
immediate  medical  aid  iu  case  of  need.  The 
brigade  does  not  yet  possess  any  steam-engines. 
The  service  at  theatres  has  lately  been  entirely 
re-orgauised,  but  the  new  rules  have  not  yet 
been  issued.  Instruction  in  telegraphy  is  obli- 
gatory for  every  member  of  the  corps. 

For  admission  as  supernumerary  the  candi- 
date must  be  under  twenty  years  of  age,  of 
good  physique  and  character,  not  less  than 
1'60  metres  in  stature,  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  working  at  some  trade,  art,  or  profession, 
such  as  is  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  service  of 
the  fire  brigade.  Punishments  consist  in  stop- 
page of  pay  from  50  centimes  to  2 lire,  and  in 
heavier  duties  in  proportion  to  the  offence. 
Grave  misdeeds  entail  suspension,  degradation, 
or  expulsion.  A fund,  consisting  of  fines  and 
of  the  payments  made  by  private  persons  who 
have  engaged  the  services  of  firemen  at  shows, 
theatres,  and  the  like,  is  devoted  to  furnishing 
rewards  for  meritorious  services. 

The  uniforms  of  the  men  are  provided  at 
their  own  expense,  each  man  paying  a subscrip- 
tion of  4 lire  per  month  for  this  purpose. 
Pensions  are  provided  by  a special  fund  to  men 
who  have  served  twenty-five  years,  and  are 
fifty  years  of  age.  Compensations  are  also 
given  in  case  of  illness  or  loss  of  limbs  in- 
curred on  duty,  according  to  a fixed  scale. 
Widows  and  orphans  are  entitled  to  these 
pensions  and  compensations  in  case  of  the  death 
of  the  head  of  the  family  . Acts  of  distinguished 
courage  may  be  rewarded  by  counting  a year  of 
service  towards  pension,  and  two  years  in  case 
of  severe  injury  sustained  in  the  accomplishment 
of  a deed  of  bravery.  The  fire-brigade  have  the 
right  to  requisition,  by  force  if  necessary,  any 
horses,  to  whomsoever  they  may  belong,  of 
which  they  have  urgent  need.  An  equitable 
payment  is  subsequently  made  for  the  use  of 
horses  thus  impressed.  The  brigade  comprises 


63  officers  and  270  men.  Their  pay  is  as 
follows  : — Commandant,  3,000  lire  per  annum  ; 
Captain  Quartermaster,  2,400;  Sergeant  Engi- 
neer, 720;  Doctor,  1,200;  Band  Master,  1,320; 
Head  Farrier,  1,080;  Head  Trumpeter,  600; 
2 Captains,  3,840  ; 2 Lieutenants,  3,000  ; 2 Sub- 
Lieutenants,  2,640 ; 4 Sergeants,  2,880 ; 38 
Corporals,  22.800;  8 Trumpeters,  3,840;  150 
men  on  full  pay,  72,000 ; 120  men  on  half- 
pay, 28,800;  making  a total  of  150,120  lire,  or 
6,004J.  sterling. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

A few  weeks  ago*  we  briefly  reported  the 
preliminary  proceedings  connected  with  the 
formation  of  this  Society.  At  the  meeting  in 
question  a provisional  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a code  of  rules  and  to  arrange  other 
matters  to  be  submitted  to  a general  meeting  of 
members.  This  general  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Holborn  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  Assoc.-M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  Waltham- 
stow, in  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  having  been  read  and  confirmed, 

The  Chairman  proceeded  to  deliver  a short 
address,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pointed  out 
that  it  was  decided,  at  the  preliminary  meeting 
referred  to,  that  the  acting  members  of  the 
Association  should  consist  only  of  those  who 
held  or  had  held  public  appointments  as  sanitary 
inspectors,  inspectors  of  nuisances,  &c.  At  that 
meeting  a resolution  was  passed  directing  the 
provisional  committee  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  having  another  grade  of  members  to  be 
called  “ Associates,”  who  should  consist  of 
persons  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  of  sani- 
tary inspectors.  It  was  suggested  by  members 
of  the  Sanitary  Institute  that  any  person 
holding  a certificate  of  competency  from  them 
should  be  eligible  as  a member  of  the  new 
association.  Now  (continued  Mr.  Jerram),  we 
not  only  bold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship 
to  those  gentlemen,  but  to  all  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  our  work ; and  although  we 
as  public  inspectors  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  strong  enough  to  form  and  keep 
going  an  association  of  our  own,  and  have 
different  views  as  to  the  merits  of  a voluntary 
association  having  voluntary  examinations  and 
granting  certificates, — thereby  causing  it  to  be 
inferred  that  only  those  persons  having  their 
certificates  are  competent  to  hold  public  posi- 
tions, and  that  all  the  old  officers  are  inefficient 
and  do  not  understand  their  duties, — we  shall, 
nevertheless,  be  very  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
all  sanitary  reformers,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
words  of  wisdom  and  instruction  from  scientific 
men  whose  time  and  attention  are  wholly  given 
to  solve  the  problems  of  sanitation  or  means  of 
maintaining  and  improving  the  health  of  the 
people.  Again,  this  is  an  association  of  prac- 
tical workers,  whose  every-day  life  is  spent  in 
combating  the  causes  of  disease,  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  cause  rapacious  owners  of  property 
to  keep  their  houses  in  a healthy  condition,  and 
to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  tenants  the 
benefits  of  cleanliness  and  fresh  air.  Much 
has  been  said  in  the  last  year  or  two  as 
to  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  so-called 
sanitary  insurance  associations,  whereby  house- 
holders and  owners  of  property  can  have  their 
houses  inspected,  and  any  sanitary  defects  pointed 
out,  for  a fee ; but  it  is  our  duty,  which 
we  are  doing  every  day,  to  inspect  any  house 
without  charge,  and  to  call  upon  the  owner  to 
at  once  remedy  any  defects  of  bad  drainage, 
connexions  of  sewers  with  the  inside  of  tbe 
house,  bad  or  inefficient  water  supply,  dirty 
cisterns,  dirty  rooms,  back-yards,  &c.,  so  that  in 
place  of  the  fault  of  unsanitary  dwellings  lying 
at  the  door  of  public  inspectors,  it  is  at  that  of 
the  owners  or  occupiers  themselves,  who  can 
always  have  their  complaints  attended  to  on 
sending  to  the  public  officer  in  their  district. 
But  it  has  been  stated  that  much  ignorance 
exists  as  to  the  causes  of  sanitary  defects. 
This  is  only  too  true,  and  therefore  it  ought  to 
bo  our  duty  to  inspect  every  house  periodically, 
and  to  test  and  see  if  it  is  in  a sanitary  condi- 
tion. I know  I am  treading  on  debateable 
ground  in  discussing  how  this  is  to  be  done,  but 
I take  it  that  such  an  association  as  this  will 
tend,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of  the  results 
of  everyday  experience,  to  help  us  all  in 
our  work,  and  thereby  render  the  public  a 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  829. 


service.  It  is  also  by  such  an  association  as 
this  that  we  can  strengthen  each  our  individual 
position,  and  where,  through  the  inactivity  of 
any  boards,  the  inspector  is  overworked,  or  is 
expected  only  to  do  little  lest  the  landlords  of 
small  properties  should  have  to  spend  money 
thereon,  we  can  bring  pressure  to  bear-  thereon, 
and  thereby  promote  and  insure  greater 
efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  stipulations  of  the 
various  Sanitary  Acts.  The  relative  position 
of  sanitary  officers  in  the  metropolis  and  in  the 
country  will  be  discussed.  We  hope  to  meet 
monthly  and  discuss  papers  on  sanitary 
measures,  contributed  by  our  members  or  out- 
siders. There  are  no  men  who  are,  at  times,  so 
much  abused  as  the  sanitary  inspectors,  but  the 
public  must  not  forget  that  they  are  not  in- 
dependent in  carrying  out  the  requirements  of 
the  Sanitary  Acts,  but  have  to  act  under  instruc- 
tion; and  here  let  me  say  that  if  the  members  of 
the  Sanitary  Institute,  instead  of  casting  a 
slur  on  the  public  sanitary  inspectors  and  sur- 
veyors of  the  country,  would  try  to  use  their 
influence  to  educate  members  of  boards  under 
whom  the  said  officers  act,  to  devise  means 
to  raise  the  qualification  of  governing  members, 
and  to  keep  the  officers  clear  of  local  influence, 
then,  no  doubt,  the  Sanitary  Acts  would  be 
carried  out  in  their  integrity  (and  not,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  evaded),  to  the  benefit  of 
the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  community  at 
large.  I trust  all  public  inspectors  will  see  the 
great  advantages  that  must  accrue  to  them  by 
joining  such  an  association  as  this,  and  will  not 
only  be  content  to  see  their  names  enrolled 
with  us,  but  will  help  us  by  their  experience,  and 
contribute  papers  and  attend  our  meetings  and 
discussions.  And,  of  course,  in  the  event  of 
any  epidemic,  I trust  we  shall  meet  together  to 
confer  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  adopted,  and 
thus  wo  should  become  a power  whose  delibera- 
tions would  be  taken  into  consideration  by  those 
in  authority,  much  more  than  can  be  the  case 
from  an  individual. 

The  Secretary  pro  tern.  (Mr.  S.  C.  Legg) 
having  referred  to  the  work  of  the  provisional 
committee,  said  that  he  had  sent  out  to  urban 
and  rural  sanitary  inspectors  a large  number  of 
circulars  relating  to  the  work  of  the  association, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  forty-two 
officers  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  join, 
and  had  paid  the  entrance-fee.  Several  other 
promises  to  join  the  association  had  been 
received. 

The  report  of  the  provisional  committee 
having  been  adopted,  the  meeting  proceeded  to 
discuss  and  adopt  a code  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ance of  the  society. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association,  with  the 
following  result : — 

Chairman. — Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram  (Walthamstow). 

Vice-chairmen.—  Mr.  T.  Buckworth  (St.  Saviour's, 
Southwark),  Mr.  W.  Rains  (St.  George’s-in-the- 
East),  and  Mr.  Rugs  (Birmingham). 

Treasurer. — Mr.  A.  H.  Lukes  (Gravesend). 

Hon.  Sec. — Mr.  S.  C.  Lege;  (Hackney). 

Council. — Mr.  W.  H.  Bond  (St.  Giles’s),  Mr.  E.  R. 
Boulter  (Bexley),  Mr.  Brooks  (St.  James’s,  West- 
minster), Mr.  Chamberlain  (Fulham),  Mr.  S.  P. 
Fisher  (Camberwell),  Mr.  Valentine  Harris  (Wolver- 
hampton), Mr.  Lewis  (Port  of  London),  Mr.  T. 
Mathews  (Croydon),  Mr.  F.  T.  Poulson  (Tottenham), 
Mr.  Raymond  (Poplar),  Mr.  G.  S.  Sherbourne 
(Chelsea),  and  Mr.  T.  Stace  (Limehouse). 

Mr.  Harris,  of  Wolverhampton,  Mr.  Boulter, 
and  the  Chairman  subsequently  addressed  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Harris  referring  to  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  between  sanitary  inspectors  in 
their  own  interests  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
public.  In  the  Midland  Counties  at  the  present 
time  sanitary  inspectors  were  endeavouring  to 
induce  the  Local  Government  Board  to  recog- 
nise the  claims  of  sanitary  officers  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  some  recognised  scale  of  super- 
annuation. Sanitary  officers  were  exposed  to 
many  dangers,  from  which  they  did  not  shrink, 
in  the  discharge  of  their  onerous  duties,  and  it 
was  only  right  that  when  they  grew  old  and 
worn  out  in  the  public  service  they  should  not  be 
liable  to  find  themselves  entirely  resourceless. 


Congregational  Church,  Wimbledon. — 

The  memorial  stone  was  laid  on  July  18th  by 
the  Rev.  Guinness  Rogers,  of  Clapham.  The 
church  is  designed  in  the  Early  Geometric 
style,  and  will  seat  800  persons.  Provision  is 
made  for  adding  side  galleries.  When  this  is 
done,  the  church  will  accommodate  1,150 
persons.  The  architect  is  Mr.  W.  D.  Church, 
South-place,  Finsbury. 
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OLD  WINCHESTER  HOUSE  AND  THE 
GREEK  CHURCH,  LONDON  WALL. 

NEW  CITY  BUILDINGS. 

A labge  portion  of  the  site  upon  which 
Winchester  House,  Old  Broad-street,  at  present 
stands,  is  about  to  be  cleared  preparatory  to  the 
erection  of  a new  block  of  buildings,  which  will 
have  extensive  frontages  to  Old  Broad-street, 
London -wall,  Great  Winchester- street,  and 
Little  Winchester-street.  The  taking  down  of 
the  Greek  Church  is  involved  in  the  undertaking, 
and  the  work  of  demolition  is  now  going  forward. 
The  Greek  community  some  time  ago  erected  a 
new  church  at  Bayswater,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  trustees  received  a large  sum  for  the 
site  of  the  building  now  in  course  of  demolition, 
which  has  greatly  increased  in  value  since  its 
erection,  now  more  than  half  a century  since. 
The  whole  of  the  buildings  from  the  rear  of  the 
Greek  church,  in  Little  Winchester-street  and 
Great  Winchester-street,  embracing  the  western 
or  rear  parts  of  Winchester  House,  are  about  to 
be  taken  down  to  clear  the  site  for  the  intended 
new  buildings,  which  will  have  a frontage  to 
London-wall  of  about  50  ft.  in  length,  the  Little 
Winchester-street  frontage  being  upwards  of 
180  ft.  long,  and  extending  in  length  from  London- 
wall  to  GreatWinchester-street.  At  present  the 
frontage  in  Old  Broad-street  will  not  be  more 
than  about  70  ft.  in  length,  the  Winchester 
House  frontage  in  that  thoroughfare  to  the 
corner  of  Great  Winchester-street  being  for  the 
present  retained  owing  to  existing  leases,  but 
we  understand  that  the  ultimate  intention  is  to 
clear  away  the  whole  of  Winchester  House  and 
erect  a new  block  to  Old  Broad-street  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  modern  buildings  on  the  north 
side  of  Great  Winchester-street.  For  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  internal  connexion 
between  the  intended  buildings  a spacious 
corridor  is  in  course  of  construction  between 
Old  Broad-street  and  Little  Winchester-street. 

Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders,  of  Finsbury-circus, 
is  the  architect. 


THE  STATE  OF  VIENNA. 

Sir,  — The  Daily  Telegraph’ s Vienna  cor- 
respondent mentions  that  the  leading  journals 
of  Vienna  last  week  stated  that  England 
had  forfeited  all  sympathy  by  her  alleged 
indifference  to  the  danger  of  Europe  from 
cholera.  Having  resided  for  some  years 
in  that  fair  city,  which,  for  its  architec- 
tural beauty  and  surroundings,  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  other  city  in  the  world,  I 
am  in  a position  to  endorse  all  that  their  cor- 
respondent has  said  respecting  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  Kaiser-stadt,and,  I may  say,  a good 
deal  more.  Vienna  at  the  present  time  has, 
perhaps,  the  best  water  supply  in  Europe, 
coming  as  it  does  from  the  celebrated  Kaiser- 
brunnen ; but  for  all  that,  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  houses  and  palaces  are  simply 
beyond  description,  in  so  far  that  so  important 
a barrier  to  sewer  gas  as  our  ordinary  water- 
seal  trap  on  drains  and  soil-pipe  connexions  is 
almost  unknown  ; the  consequence  is  that  such 
drains  are  in  direct  communication  with  their 
dwellings,  and  in  many  instances  contaminate 
the  cisterns,  which,  in  the  Schottenring  and 
other  fashionable  abodes,  are  usually  placed  in 
what  is  termed  the  boden  or  roof.  It  is,  there- 
fore, certain  that  the  occupants  of  such  dwell- 
ings must  naturally  inhale  the  gases  generated 
in  the  sewers.  These  sewers,  as  far  as  the 
house  portion  of  them  is  concerned  (for, 
technically  speaking,  they  cannot  be  called 
drains) , put  our  ordinary  house-drains  altogether 
in  the  shade  ; in  fact,  in  this  respect,  England, 
as  our  American  cousins  would  say,  may  “take  a 
back  seat  ” ; and  to  our  credit,  too.  The  dimen- 
sions of  these  so-called  drains  are  even  larger 
thanonrold-fashioned  cliiraney-flues,  of  notorious 
memory,  which  had  to  be  swept  by  means  of 
“ passing  the  sweep  himself  together  with  his 
brush,”  through  them.  The  connexions  with 
the  main  sewer  being  almost  level,  and  without 
adequate  means  for  flushing,  must  necessarily 
give  off  foul  odours  dangerous  to  health.  It  is 
this  state  of  things  which  tends  to  spread  germs 
of  disease  of  such  virulent  type  as  cholera  and 
typhus. 

The  municipality  of  Vienna  have  certainly 
done  wonders  in  improving  the  boulevards  of 
the  Ringstrasse,  Stadtpark,  and  other  well- 
known  places;  but  the  notorious  Wienfluss,  or 
periodical  river,  if  I may  term  it  so,  which  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  river  Ravensbourne  in 


Kent  (except  that  the  Wienfluss  rises  when  the 
snow  melts),  must  naturally  give  off  the  “ vilest 
of  stenches,”  owing  to  tho  sewage  and  other 
offensive  matter  being  thrown  in  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, especially  by  those  living  in  that  quarter 
of  the  city  known  as  the  Wieden.  The  Viennese 
pride  themselves  in  saying,  “ Es  gibt  nur  ein 
Kaiser-stadt ; es  gibt  nur  ein  Wien,”  which 
literally  means  there  is  no  place  like  Vienna; 
but  as  far  as  their  sanitary  arrangements  are 
concerned,  they  have  little  to  boast  of,  and  until 
the  city  undergoes  a thorough  overhauling  in 
detail  of  the  minor  as  well  as  the  more  important 
sanitary  matters,  all  the  precautions  in  the 
world  will  not  prevent  the  spread  of  such  an 
epidemic  as  cholera,  should  it  happen  to  break 
out  there.  One  great  boon  to  the  city  would  be 
the  bridging  over  of  the  Wienfluss,  which  subject 
has  been  on  the  tapis  for  many  years  past,  one 
of  our  own  countrymen,  in  conjunction  with  a 
Viennese  colleague,  having  laid  before  the  Cor- 
poration a valuable  scheme  for  covering  up  the 
Wienfluss  and  reclaiming  the  land,  and  extend- 
ing the  boulevards  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a great 
sanitary  improvement  is  possible,  and  might  be 
carried  out  at  a very  small  cost  if  the  munici- 
pality would  only  take  up  the  matter  in  earnest. 
This,  however,  would  only  be  one  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  would,  undoubtedly,  tend 
to  diminish  the  evil  and  improve  the  health  of 
the  inhabitants.  John  Smeaton. 


NEW  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSES  IN 
BUNHILL-ROW. 

Messrs.  W.  Walker  & Sons,  whose  exten- 
sive Bhow-rooms  and  factory  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Bunhill-row  will  be  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers,  have  found  it  necessary,  owing  to 
increase  of  business,  to  erect  a large  pile  of 
buildings  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  that 
thoroughfare.  The  new  buildings,  which  have 
a frontage  of  about  200  ft.  to  Bunhill-row,  and 
a total  floor  space  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
acre,  have  been  substantially  built  by  Mr. 
Sabey  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  archi- 
tects. They  contain  a large,  well-lighted,  and 
lofty  half- basement,  ground  floor  (raised  a few 
steps  above  the  street  level),  and  three  floors 
above.  As  the  eastern  side  of  the  new  building 
fronts  on  to  the  extensive  ground  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  while  the 
western  side  fronts  on  Bunhill  - row,  the 
new  buildings  are  admirably  lighted,  and 
the  several  floors  constitute  probably  the 
largest  series  of  furniture  show-rooms  in 
London.  The  basement  and  ground-floors  are 
chiefly  devoted  to  dining-room,  billiard-room, 
and  library  furniture.  The  first  floor  is  mainly 
occupied  with  drawing-room  furniture  and  with 
wood  chimneypieces  and  over-mantels,  shown 
en  suite  with  grates,  fenders,  tile-hearths,  &c. 
Of  wood  chimneypieces  and  over  - mantels, 
Messrs.  Walker  & Sons  have  probably  the 
largest  and  most  varied  stock  in  London,  all  of 
their  own  manufacture,  and  all  characterised  by 
solidity  and  excellence  of  workmanship.  This 
observation  is  equally  applicable  to  the  various 
branches  of  cabinet-work  and  furniture  which 
are  exemplified  in  these  show-rooms.  In  point 
of  design,  we  saw  little  or  nothing  to  which  ex- 
ception could  be  taken.  Every  object  made 
by  this  firm  appears  to  be  designed  with  a 
special  view  to  fitness  for  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the 
exigencies  of  material  and  to  considerations  of 
effect.  The  influence  of  “ fashion  ” is,  of  course, 
observable,  but  while  Messrs.  Walker  have  on 
view  a large  and  varied  assortment  of  furniture 
in  the  Renaissance,  Jacobean,  and  “ Queen 
Anne  ” styles,  these  goods,  for  the  most  part, 
exhibit  a' tasteful  reticence  in  design,  being 
devoid  of  the  extravagances  and  vulgarities  too 
commonly  met  with  in  such  productions.  The 
second  floor  is  mainly  given  up  to  bedroom  furni- 
ture, while  the  third  or  top  floor  is  used  for  the 
display  of  large  carpets.  Some  good  Oriental 
specimens  were  on  view  at  the  time  of  our 
visit.  On  this  floor  there  is  also  provided  a 
convenient  kitchen  and  dining-room  for  the  use 
of  a portion  of  the  staff.  The  remainder  of  the 
space  on  this  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  ware- 
housing of  customers’  furniture.  Owing  to  the 
extent  of  the  various  floors  they  are  divided  by 
a party-wall,  with  double  iron  doors  of  communi- 
cation. A large  hand-power  lift,  by  Waygood, 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  top-floor  of  the 
building,  there  being  a convenient  gateway  on 


the  ground-floor  through  which  the  lift  works,  t 
thus  facilitating  the  loading  of  vans,  &c.  The  .j 
whole  of  the  new  building,  we  may  add,  ia  i 
heated  by  steam  on  the  high-pressure  system. 
At  the  northern  end  of  the  new  block  of  build-  ! 
ing,  and  completely  cut  off  from  tho  show-  f 
rooms  by  a solid  party-wall,  is  a new  timber  if 
store,  four  stories  in  height,  specially  con-  ; 
structed  for  the  storage  and  seasoning  of  if 
mahogany  and  other  timber  used  for  cabinet  i 
work.  Beneath  this  timber  store,  but  entirely  ,| 
cut  off  from  it  by  a concrete  floor,  is  a light  and  i 
well-ventilated  six-stall  stable,  approached  by  , 
an  incline  from  an  adjoining  gateway. 

The  erection  of  these  new  buildings  has  ■. 
enabled  Messrs.  Walker  & Sons  to  utilise  the 
three  upper  show-rooms  in  their  older  premises  1 
on  the  western  side  of  Bunhill-row  for  manu-  j 
facturing  purposes,  the  top  floor  being  used  as 
a workroom  for  upholsterers,  the  floor  next  > 
below  as  a polishing-room,  and  the  floor  below  u 
that  as  a storeroom  for  “white”  (i.e.,  un- 
polished) goods.  The  remaining  space  in  this  • 
building  is  taken  up  by  extensive  show-rooms,  i 
the  counting-house,  &c.  Behind  are  the  long  . 
and  lofty  ranges  of  cabinet-makers’  workshops, 
beneath  which,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  the  i 
packing  department. 

From  what  we  have  said,  some  idea  may  be  < 
gathered  of  the  extent  of  the  business  done  by  ;! 
Messrs.  Walker  & Sons,  who  have  also  a house  ij 
in  Sydney,  South  Australia. 


THE  NEW  STREET  FROM 
OXFORD-STREET  TO  SHOREDITCH. 

LARGE  sale  of  building  sites. 

On  Friday  in  last  week  Mr.  Robert  Reid  i 
offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  order 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  twenty- ■ 
three  plots  of  freehold  building  land  in  Theo-  > 
bald’s-road  and  Clerkenwell-road,  comprising  J 
an  area  of  nearly  three  acres,  being  a portion  i 
of  tho  residue  of  property  purchased  by  the  1 
Board  for  the  construction  of  tho  new  street  J 
from  Oxford-street  to  Shoreditch.  The  pro- i 
perty  was  described  as  having  extensive  front-  !| 
ages  to  Theobald’ s-road,  Drake-street,  Clerken-ij 
well  - road,  Clerkenwell  - green,  Eyre  - street,  Ij 
Hatton-wall,  Great  Saffron-hill,  Turnmill-street,  I 
Red  Lion-street,  St.  John’s-square,  St.  John-j 
street,  and  Albemarle-street.  There  was  a very  i 
numerous  attendance,  the  large  room  at  theii 
Mart  in  which  the  sale  took  place  being  much  I 
crowded.  The  property  submitted  was  chiefly  I 
in  the  Clerkenwell-road,  three  only  out  of  theii 
twenty-three  lots  offered  being  in  Theobald’s-:i 
road. 

The  sale  commenced  with  the  offer  of  thei 
three  lots  in  Theobald’ s-road.  The  first  lot:! 

submitted  was  a corner  plot,  covering  a 
superficial  area  of  2,543  ft.,  situate  on  then 
south  side  of  Theobald’ s-road,  with  a front- !l 
ago  thereto  of  54  ft.,  and  a return  frontage;] 
of  59  ft.  to  Drake-street.  The  lot  also  included  ! 
a freehold  house  and  shop,  let  at  a rental  of 
45/.  per  annum.  After  a spirited  competition, ii 
the  lot  was  sold  for  2,280/.  The  next  two  lots, a 
containing  together  an  area  of  6,128  ft.,  were 
sold  for  3,5201.  The  sale  of  the  Clerkenwell- 
road  sites  followed,  the  first  lot  offered,  oon-i 
taining  an  area  of  6,152  ft.,  with  three  front- 
ages, being  withdrawn  at  2,850/.  The  next  loty 
covering  an  area  of  2,050  ft.,  having  twor 
frontages,  and  including  two  houses  let  to! 
weekly  tenants  at  rents  amounting  to  25s.  per 
week,  was  sold  for  1,030/.  A plot  on  the  south: 
side  of  the  road  between  Hatton-garden  and 
Great  Saffron-hill,  covering  an  area  of  3,880  ft.; 
was  withdrawn  at  2,1751.  The  three  next  lots, 
all  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  and  covering 
an  aggregate  area  of  9,353  ft.,  realised  4,210/j 
Another  plot  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  con-: 
taining  3,282  ft.,  and  abutting  on  Farringdon-i 
road,  was  withdrawn  at  1,450/.  The  next  three 
lots  offered  were  the  largest  submitted  during  thd 
day,  comprising  altogether  an  area  of  42,973  ft. 
The  first  of  these  three  lots  consisted  of  a 
corner  plot  containing  14,208  ft.,  situate  on  thd 
south  side  of  the  road,  at  the  north-east  comer 
of  Turnmill-street,  having  a frontage  of  80  ft t 
to  Clerkenwell-road,  and  190  ft.  to  TurnmilM 
street.  The  auctioneer,  in  submitting  the  lot: 
said  that  there  was  not  a better  site  in  London 
for  the  erection  of  warehouses.  The  first  offer 
made  was  6,000/.,  and  9,000/.  having  been 
reached  with  no  advance,  the  auctioneei 
observed  that  tho  sum  which  had  been  offered, 
was  only  abont  one-half  what  the  Board  oi 
Works  paid  for  it.  He  intimated,  however: 
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that  it  would  be  sold  if  there  was  no  further 
advance,  and  the  hammer  ultimately  fell  at 
9,000?.  The  two  adjoining  plots,  containing 
respectively  18,052  ft.  and  10,713  ft.,  were  next 
sold  for  11,400?.  A plot  on  the  north  side  of 
tho  road,  containing  6,442  ft.,  with  two  houses 
and  shops  on  Clerkenwell-green  let  at  rents 
amounting  to  100?.  per  annum,  was  withdrawn 
at  3,150Z.  The  next  four  lots  offered,  all  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road,  and  containing  in  the  whole 
18,209  ft.,  were  sold  for  9,550 1.  For  the  next 
lot,  being  a corner  plot,  containing  4,583  ft., 
with  three  frontages  to  Clerkenwell-road,  Albe- 
marle-street,  and  St.  John-street,  there  was  a 
very  close  competition.  The  biddings  com- 
menced at  2,000Z.,  and  3,600Z.  having  been 
reached  by  advances  of  50Z.  each,  a gentleman 
present  made  an  offer  of  4,000Z.,  at  which  sum 
the  property  was  sold.  The  sale  concluded 
with  the  disposal  of  three  lots  in  Clerkenwell- 
road,  St.  John-street,  and  St.  John’s-lane,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  of  14,140  ft.,  and  which 
were  sold  for  6,150Z.  The  entire  proceeds  of 
the  eighteen  lots  sold  amounted  to  51,150Z.,  and 
the  five  lots  unsold,  containing  23,571  ft.,  were 
withdrawn  at  11,365Z. 


THE  WIDENING  OF  PARLIAMENT 
STREET. 

We  referred  a fortnight  ago  [p.  94]  to  the 
improvements  proposed  to  be  effected  in  Parlia- 
ment-street and  its  vicinity  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works,  in  concert  with  Her 
Majesty’s  Government.  It  appears  that  the 
Board  have  this  week  decided  to  promote  a Bill 
in  Parliament  next  Session,  empowering  them 
to  effect  this  and  other  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. With  regard  to  the  Parliament-street 
scheme  they  have,  we  hear,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  undertake  the  improvement  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre,  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  proposes,  we 
are  told,  not  only  the  removal  of  the  block  of 
buildings  dividing  Parliament-street  from  King- 
street,  but  that  the  buildings  on  the  west  of 
King-street,  extending  along  Great  George- 
street  for  about  170  ft.,  should  also  be  taken. 
The  remainder  of  the  houses  in  Great  George- 
street  would  remain  untouched ; but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  houses,  the  whole  of  tho  area 
between  King-street  and  Delahay- street,  north- 
ward to  Charles-street,  would  be  cleared  away. 
Much  of  the  space  is  already  vacant, — the  unoccu- 
pied land  opposite  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  Charles-street  will  be  remembered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  explosion, — and  other  portions 
belong  to  the  Government.  There  are  no  build- 
ings upon  the  whole  area  of  the  slightest 
interest,  and  such  as  there  are  would  not  be 
of  a costly  character  to  acquire.  Some  yards 
and  lanes  unknown  to  the  general  public, — 
Boar’s  Head-yard,  Gardiner’ s-lane,  Delahay- 
mews, — wander  about  among  the  buildings. 
These  would  be  superseded.  King-street  would 
be  thrown  some  80  ft.  to  the  westward?,  and 
would  in  its  new  form  have  a breadth  of  50  ft. 
Charles-street  would  be  widened  throughout  its 
length  to  about  70  ft.,  thus  giving  a noble 
frontage  on  this  side  to  the  India  Office  pile, 
while  a new  street  of  40  ft.  in  width  would  be 
carried  in  a line  parallel  with  Great  George- 
street  from  the  new  King-street  to  Delahay- 
street.  Four  most  important  frontages  would 
thus  be  obtained, — one  to  the  widened  Parlia- 
ment-street, one  to  the  new  King-street,  one  to 
the  widened  Chai-les-street,  and  one  to  the  new 
road.  On  each  of  these  there  would  be  room 
for  handsome  and  spacious  buildings. 

As  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  scheme,  the 
Government,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
First  Commissioner’s  adviser,  Sir  Henry  Hunt, 
possesses  property  on  the  land  to  be  acquired 
purchased  at  prices  amounting  to  287,000Z.,  and 
there  is,  in  addition,  a police  station  worth 
about  30,000Z. — a total  of  320,000Z.  The  residue 
of  the  property,  according  to  the  same  autho- 
rity, is  worth  420,000?.  The  total  cost  of  the 
scheme  would  thus,  in  round  figures,  be 
737,000?.,  while  the  value  of  the  land  with  the 
new  frontages  would  be  /do, 000?.,  leaving  a 
clear  profit  by  the  transaction.  The  specula- 
tion would,  however  (says  the  Times),  be  a 
heavy  one;  and  here  comes  in  the  aid  which 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  offers  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  Instead  of  compelling  the  Board 
to  buy  the  Crown  property  at  the  price  fixed  by 
arbitration  and  to  pay  for  it  in  cash,  the  First 
Commissioner  would  let  the  Board  take  it  at 
the  prices  given  for  it 


f erred  an  independent  valuation),  and  would 
take  in  exchange  so  much  of  the  new 
frontages  as,  in  Sir  Henry  Hunt’s  opinion, 
would  be  equal  to  the  aggregate  value.  The 
Board  would  thus  be  relieved  of  three- sevenths 
of  the  risk,  being  assured  of  a purchaser  at  a 
price  which  would  yield  a profit  to  the  extent 
of  320,000?.  out  of  a total  of  about  737,000?, 
The  only  condition  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  imposes 
is  that  he  should  have  a controlling  judgment 
as  to  the  character  of  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  on  the  new  frontage  to  Parliament- 
street.  The  land  purchased  by  the  Govern- 
ment would,  probably,  indeed,  be  to  a consider- 
able extent  taken  in  this  position. 


LINCOLN’S  INN. 

A project  is  on  foot  for  presenting  a memorial 
to  the  benchers  to  get  an  extension  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  The  plan  is  to  acquire  the  site  on  the 
north,  from  Chancery-lane  to  Great  Turnstile. 
Between  the  garden  and  the  buildings  to  be 
erected  there  will  be  a wide  row  or  walk.  As 
the  Turnstile  is  to  be  widened  into  a street,  the 
difficulty  which,  it  is  understood,  was  raised 
some  time  ago,  with  regard  to  ancient  lights,  is 
Bet  at  rest.  There  will  be  a large  gate  at  the 
western  end  of  the  new  row,  and  another  at  the 
eastern,  in  Chancery-lane,  just  opposite  the 
frontage  of  Stone-buildings,  which  is  now 
scarcely  visible  over  a useless  and  ugly  wall. 
An  arched  gateway,  cut  through  No.  1,  Stone- 
buildings,  will  render  unnecessary  the  present 
gate  in  Chancery-lane,  a little  lower  down. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,573.  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Manufacturing 
slabs,  blocks,  &c.,  in  hydraulic  mosaic  marble. 
(Com.  by  S.  Paul,  Bilbao.)  July  20,  1883. 

3,614.  J.  Heinemann,  Hanover.  Manufacture 
of  artificial  marble.  (Com.  by  H.  Rottie, 
Hanover.)  July  23,  1S83. 

3,634.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Hygienic 
joint  for  doors,  windows,  &c.  (Com.  by  J. 
Couturier,  Lyons.)  July  24,  1883. 

3.647.  A.  Meehan,  Glasgow.  Ventilator 
cowls,  &c.  July  25, 1883. 

3.648.  F.  W.  E.  Braid,  London.  Fire-resisting 
doors  or  shutters.  July  25,  1883. 

3,650.  H.  C.  Webb,  Worcester.  Attaching 
door-knobs  to  their  spindles.  July  25,  1883. 

3,656.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  Southampton. 
Automatic  flushing  apparatus.  July  25,  1883. 

3,661.  E.  Jordan,  Cardiff.  Street  gratings, 
&c.  July  26,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

July  24,  18S3. 

1,513.  R.  M.  Ordish,  London.  Pavements. 
March  22,  1883. 

1,569.  A.  Bailiff,  Paris.  Matter  for  incrusting 
metal  to  represent  sculpture,  &c.  March  28, 
1883. 

2,693.  J.  A.  Meguin,  Liverpool.  Graining  or 
ornamentation  of  painted  or  coloured  surfaces. 
May  30,  1883. 

July  27,  1883. 

1,532.  A.  C.  Boothby,  Kirkcaldy.  Automatic 
flushing  apparatus.  March  24,  1883. 

3,200.  H.  Burgin,  Walthamstow.  Inducing 
air  from  chimneys.  June  27,  1883. 


WORTHING. 

The  following  tenders  have  been  received  at  the 
Surveyor’s  Oilicc,  Worthing 
For  spikes,  pile  shoes,  and  other  ironwork,  for  sea 
defence  purposes.  Messrs.  Kownson  & Drew,  225,  Upper 
Thames-street.  Accepted  according  to  schedule. 


For  re-rooting  water  tower  : — 

W.  W.  Sandell,  Worthing  £218  0 0 

A.  Crouch,  Worthing 207  0 0 

J.  Blaker,  Worthing  197  0 0 

K.  Snewin  A Son  189  0 0 

W.  Stanbridge,  Broadwater 115  8 0 

(Mr.  Stanbridge ’a  tender  was  accepted.) 

For  labour  re<|iiired  in  paving,  kerbing,  channelling,  &c.» 
: Victoria-road.  Worthing  : — 

J.  Blaker,  Worthing  £73  9 0 

F.  Cburcher,  Worthing  72  17  -I 

J.  Ovett,  Worthing  (accepted) 67  15  3 


For  1,000  cube  yards  of  flints  (broken) 

J.  Pearlo,  Worthing Is.  0d.  per  cubo  yard. 

E.  Potter,  Salvington  ...  4s.  6d.  ,, 

(No  tender  accepted). 


ARTISANS’  GYMNASTIC  HALLS. 

Sir, — Although  I am  not  of  the  builder’s 
interesting  crafe,  nor  of  the  architect’s  noble 
profession,  I find  it  pleasant  to  recreate  my 
mind  by  a perusal  of  your  instructive  pages, — 
from  the  long  and  learned  papers  down  to  the 
short  notes  of  general  intelligence.  In  this 
way  I found  food  for  thought  in  your  issue  for 
the  14th  ult.,  when,  in  noticing  [on  p.  65]  the 
new  block  of  artisans’  dwellings  (numbering 
nearly  1,000  rooms)  to  be  erected  in  Soho,  you 
pertinently  remark  : — “ Cannot  the  Company 
give  their  tenants  some  rooms  a little  larger 
than  they  have  done  ? ” This  suggests  another 
idea, — the  adding  to  these  extensive  blocks  of 
artisans’  dwellings  a gymnastic  hall,  which 
could  serve  likewise  as  a lhall  for  lectures, 
concerts,  or  any  entertainment  of  an  educa- 
tional character.  Such  an  addition  would  be 
invaluable,  and  as  our  architects,  when  “ put 
upon  their  mettle,”  have  not  altogether  lost 
their  cunning  in  the  matter  of  arrangement, 
doubtless,  if  put  to  it,  they  would  find  the 
way  in  future  “blocks”  so  to  economise  space 
as  to  insinuate  a gymnastic  hall  without 
interfering  with  the  desired  number  of  “ Rooms 
to  Let,”  while  the  educational  advance  in  the 
artisans’  dwellings  system  would  be  very 
marked.  The  practicability  of  the  idea  hero  sug- 
gested, I venture  to  believe,  would  not  appear 
overstrained  upon  a careful  inspection  of  the 
gymnastio  hall  from  whence  I now  write, 
which  very  beautiful  gymnasium  is  not  only 
abundantly  furnished  with  every  first-class 
gymnastic  requirement  for  strength  and  work, 
but  is  so  arranged  that  the  gymnasium  can,  in  a 
few  minutes,  be  completely  cleared  for  lecture, 
concert,  or  any  educational  entertainment.  By 
the  same  token,  after  any  such  entertain- 
ment, in  a few  minutes  the  hall  could  be 
made  to  re-assume  its  original  purpose,  that  of 
a most  elegant  and  completely-fitted  working 
gymnasium.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  Sir  Sidney 
Waterlow  and  those  gentlemen  acting  with  him, 
when  next  contriving  shelter  for  the  artisan 
body,  will  see  what  can  be  done  towards 
advancing  the  artisans,  physically  and  mentally, 
“ on  the  premises.”  Edwin  Roffe. 

Herr  Stempel’s  Gymnasium, 

Albany  Street. 


LONDON  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Sir, — You  remark  in  your  article  on  “ Im- 
proving Edinburgh,”  in  the  issue  of  21st  ult. 
[p.  76], — “ We  think  it  is  a decided  mistake  to 
improve  one  side  of  a street  only.”  Any  one 
looking  at  the  new  (now  somewhat  old)  Clerken- 
well-road, near  the  Holborn  Town-hall,  will  most 
heartily  agree  with  you.  Though  years  have 
now  passed  since  this  important  road  was  opened, 
in  front  of  the  brewery,  where  the  public  conve- 
nience if  not  safety  is  entirely  disregarded,  the 
old  narrow  pavement  still  exists,  and  only  those 
who  risk  their  clothes,  if  not  their  lives,  dare,  as 
very  few  do,  to  use  it.  This  is  a great  scandal, 
surely,  and  raises  the  question  whether  our 
Metropolitan  Board  are  too  poor  or  too  supine 
to  cope  with  the  evil,  and  give  us  a safe  and 
decent  footpath  in  this  main  road  of  a central 
part  of  the  “Great  City.” 

One  would  also  like  to  know  what  and  when 
something  real  is  to  be  done  to  St.  Martin’ s- 
lane  ? Interested. 


GILGWYN  CHURCH,  PEMBROKESHIRE. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  re-opened  this  little 
church  on  Tuesday,  the  17th  July,  after  a restora- 
tion which  has  practically  amounted  to  a rebuilding, 
a small  portion  of  the  walls  only  being  sound  enough 
to  retain.  The  simple  parallelogram  outline  of  the 
building,  with  its  continuous  roof,  has  not  been 
changed  ; but  the  chancel  portion  has  been  marked 
outside  by  an  ornamental  cresting,  and  inside  by  an 
arched  boarded  ceiling,  the  nave  roof  being  open  up 
to  the  ridge,  and  plastered  between  tho  rafters.  A 
new  oak-framed  porch  has  been  placed  on  the  south 
side,  the  entrance  altered  from  the  wall  opposite  mt 
and  a new  oak-framed  bell-spireite,  in  harmony  with 
the  porch,  has  been  placed  at  the  west  end.  The 
slates  are  from  a local  quarry  ; the  window  and 
doorway  stonework  from  tho  Forest  of  Dean;  tho 
encaustic  tiles  from  Webb's  Worcester  Works  ; and 
the  wrought  - iron  work  from  Messrs.  BrawD,  of 
Birmingham. 

The  accommodation  has  been  raised  from  sixty- 
four  to  ninety-one, — the  fittings  being  all  new,  of 
pitch-pine  ; the  old  richly-carved  square  Norman 
font-bowl  being  mounted  on  a new  base. 

The  restoration  has  been  principally  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Bowen,  of  Llwyngwair,  late 
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M.P.  for  the  county  of  Pembroke,  assisted  by  a 
grant  from  the  Incorporated  Church  Building 
Society. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  Thomas,  Joshua,  & 
Griffiths,  of  Kilgerran  ; and  the  architect  was 
Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford. 


ASPHALTE  FLATS  AND  THE  BUILDING 
ACT. 

Sir, — I was  rather  surprised  to  see  in  your  last 
issue  that  a District  Surveyor  had  taken  proceedings 
against  a builder  for  constructing  flats  covered  with 
Claridge’s  asphalte.  About  eleven  years  since  I 
had  a contention  with  the  late  Mr.  H.  Baker  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a certain  flat  in  his  district  being 
covered  with  incombustible  materials,  instead  of  zinc 
as  specified,  and  the  matter  ended  in  my  acceding 
to  Mr.  Baker’s  request  by  covering  the  flat  with 
nsj/ihalte.  Since  that  timo  I have  known  several  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  asphalte  in  flats,  and  con- 
sider that  no  better  material  can  be  used. 

Henry  Loyegroye. 

No.  26,  Budge-row,  E.C. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Newbridge-on-Wye.  — On  the  12th  ult.  the 
new  church  which  has  been  erected  here  at  the 
cost  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Yenables,  Q.C.,  was  conse- 
crated by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  The  church 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Stephen  W.  Williams, 
architect  and  county  surveyor,  Rhayader,  and 
is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  The  plan  is  that  of 
a Latin  cross,  the  transepts  forming  respec- 
tively the  vestry  and  organ-chamber,  the  east 
end  being  a semi- octagonal  apse,  and  the  tower 
is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave. 
The  nave  is  51  ft.  9 in.  long,  by  24  ft.  wide : 
the  chancel  is  32  ft.  long  by  20  ft.  6 in.  wide. 
The  style  adopted  is  Early  Decorated  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  what 
may  be  otherwise  described  as  transitional 
between  the  Early  English  and  Decorated 
periods.  The  principal  entrance  is  through  the 
tower,  under  a deeply-recessed  and  richly- 
moulded  arch  carried  upon  shafts  with  carved 
capitals.  The  inner  doorway  is  also  recessed 
with  bold  moulded  jambs,  the  mouldings  carried 
round  the  arch.  The  tower  is  built  in  three 
stages,  the  lower  portion  forming  the  porch  as 
above  described,  the  middle  stage,  being  the 
ringing-chamber,  which  is  approached  from  the 
porch  by  a newel  staircase  in  a semi-octagonal 
turret  on  the  western  side.  The  upper  or  belfry 
stage  has  eight  deeply  recessed  and  traceried 
openings.  The  cornice  of  the  tower,  which 
rests  upon  a corbel  table,  is  enriched  with 
carved  paterae,  and  from  it  springs  a broach 
spire  of  Portland  stone  with  moulded  string- 
courses and  spire  lights,  having  engaged  shafts 
with  moulded  bases  and  capitals.  The  total 
height  of  the  spire  from  the  ground  line  to 
the  top  of  the  vane  is  104  ft.  The  nave 
and  chancel  roofs  are  covered  with  Ruabon 
red  tiles.  The  walls  of  the  church  throughout 
are  built  of  stone  from  a quarry  near  Tre- 
finon,  Breconshire,  situated  upon  the  property  of 
Mr.  J.  Williams-Yaughan.  The  quoins  of  the 
buttresses  aud  the  relieving  arches  over  the 
windows  are  of  stone  from  the  Llanelwedd 
quarries,  near  Builth.  The  whole  of  the  tracery 
of  the  windows  and  external  dressed  stone  work 
is  of  Portland  stone.  The  interior  is  lined 
throughout  with  Corsham  Down  Btone,  from 
Messrs.  Pictor  & Sons’  quarries,  and  in  the  nave 
there  are  bands  of  red  Shelvock  stone,  from  the 
Grinshill  quarries  in  Shropshire  ; between  the 
inner  and  outer  wall  there  is  a 3 in.  cavity,  the 
walls  being  bonded  together  by  means  of  gal- 
vanised cast  iron  ties.  The  whole  of  the 
masonry  has  been  executed  in  hydraulic  lime, 
from  Aberthaw,  in  South  Wales.  The  nave  is 
lighted  by  means  of  five  two-light  traceried 
windows,  three  on  the  south  and  two  on  the 
north  side,  and  there  is  a large  west  window 
of  three  lights  with  a richly  traceried  head. 
The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  is  of 
the  hammer-beam  type,  with  moulded  braces 
curved  and  brought  down  from  the  collar  beams 
and  tenoned  into  the  hammer  - beams.  The 
collar-beams  are  moulded,  and  enriched  with 
battlements.  The  hammer-beams  rest  upon 
carved  corbels,  and  spring  from  shafts  of  red 
Mansfield  stone,  with  carved  capitals  and  cor- 
bels of  Beer  stone.  The  pulpit  is  of  Beer 
stone,  forming  five  sides  of  an  octagon,  and 
springing  from  an  octagonal  moulded  base ; each 
face  of  the  pulpit  has  a figure  carved  in  high 
relief,  standing  under  a trefoiled  arch  carried 
upon  shafts  of  polished  Devon  marble  with 


carved  capitals,  the  spandrels  above  the  arches 
being  also  carved.  The  figures  are  St.  Llyrc, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Jolin-the-Baptist,  St.  Peter,  and 
St.  Avan,  the  first  and  last  named  being  the 
patron  saints  of  the  two  adjoining  parishes  of 
Llanyre  and  Llanafan  Fawr.  The  chancel  win- 
dows are  filled  with  stained  glass,  by  Kempe,  of 
London,  and  so  also  is  the  south-west  window  of 
the  nave.  The  remainder  of  the  windows  are 
glazed  in  cathedral  glass,  in  several  tints,  by 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  who  also  supplied  a small 
stained  glass  window  in  the  organ-chamber. 
The  font  is  carved  in  Beer  stone,  with  red 
marble  shafts.  The  cover  of  the  font  is  of 
wrought  iron,  by  Jones  & Willis,  of  London. 
The  floors  under  the  seats  throughout  have  been 
laid  with  Warham’s  patent  wood-block  flooring, 
and  the  tile  pavements  are  from  Mr.  Godwin’s 
works  at  Withington,  near  Hereford.  The  seats 
of  the  nave  are  of  pitch  pine,  and  the  choir- 
stalls  of  oak,  panelled  and  moulded  with  open 
traceried  fronts.  The  ends  of  the  choir-stalls 
have  been  filled  in  with  very  handsome  panels, 
which  have  been  carved  by  Mrs.  Lister  Yenables, 
of  Llysdinam.  The  lectern  was  carved  at 
Munich.  It  represents  an  eagle  with  outspread 
wings  standing  upon  a globe  which  rests  upon 
the  carved  capital  of  a rich  banded  and  carved 
shaft,  springing  from  a moulded  circular  base 
with  claw  feet.  The  heating  apparatus  was 
supplied  by  Mr.  Porrit.  The  contractors  were 
Messrs.  W.  Bowers  & Co.,  of  Hereford,  aud  the 
work  was  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Mans- 
field, the  junior  partner  of  the  firm.  Mr.  Alfred 
Meredith  was  the  foreman  of  the  works.  The 
font  and  pulpit  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Clarke,  of 
Hereford,  who  also  executed  the  whole  of  the 
carving.  The  cost  of  the  building,  including  the 
special  gifts,  was,  we  believe,  about  4,0001. 

Brighton. — On  the  13th  ult.  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Matthew,  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  was 
opened  for  service.  The  church  was  begun  in 
July,  1881,  and  is  situated  in  Sutherland-road. 
When  completed,  in  accordance  with  the  designs 
of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Norton,  of  Old  Bond- 
street,  London,  it  will  be  an  imposing  structure, 
giving  seating  - room  to  1,200  persons.  At 
present,  however,  it  will  only  seat  1,000.  The 
contract,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Chappell,  of  London  and  Brighton,  was  for 
10,0001.,  but  several  matters  have  to  be  left  in 
abeyance.  The  work  to  be  temporarily  left 
unfinished  will  be  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
and  spire,  the  gallery  at  the  west  end,  a 
children’s  gallery  at  the  eastern  part  of  the 
chancel,  the  reredos,  and  the  carving  of  the 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  nave.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  spire 
will  be  170  ft.,  but  at  present  the  tower  is  only 
73  ft.  high,  the  roof  ridge  being  83  ft.  The 
walls  are  massively  built  of  concrete,  faced  ex- 
ternally with  “ snapped  ” flints,  with  deep 
courses  of  red  moulded  bricks  under  the  lean- 
to  eaves  of  the  side  aisles  and  main  roof,  and 
stone  dressings ; the  roof  being  of  slatos  with 
ornamental  ridge  tiles.  The  building  is  carried 
upon  arches,  and  the  basement  will  form  a 
playground  for  the  children  who  will  attend  the 
school  intended  to  be  erected  to  the  north-east 
of  the  church.  The  main  entrances  are  by  the 
west  porch  and  tower ; the  porch  being  entered 
beneath  what  will  be  an  elaborately-carved 
arcade,  surmounted  by  a large  window  of  five 
lancet-shaped  lights  and  a wheel-shaped  window 
at  the  top,  both  framed  with  stone,  in  keeping 
with  those  in  the  aisles  and  clearstory.  All  the 
windows  are  glazed  in  patterns  with  cathedral 
glass.  The  walls  internally  are  faced  with  tuck- 
pointed  red  bricks.  The  arches  of  the  nave 
are  of  moulded  red  bricks,  supported  on  columns 
of  Doulting  stone.  There  are  seven  arches  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  columns 
supporting  the  arches  are  round,  but  relieved 
by  an  ornamental  band  midway  between  the 
plinth  and  capital  of  each.  The  nave  is  70  ft. 
long  by  36  ft.  wide  ; and  the  chancel  (the  roof 
of  which  is  panelled  with  stained  wood)  is  36  ft. 
wide  by  30  ft.  in  depth ; the  side  aisles  being 
10  ft.  wide.  On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel 
will,  as  previously  explained,  be  erected  a 
children’s  gallery,  which  will  be  entered  direct 
from  the  proposed  schools  by  a light  bridge ; 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  the  children  passing 
through  the  church.  The  pulpit,  which  is  the 
gift  of  the  congregation  of  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
is  carved  in  stone  by  Messrs.  B.  & W.  Bennett, 
monumental  masons  and  sculptors,  of  the 
Lewes-road,  Brighton.  The  base  is  arcaded, 
and  the  body  ornamented  with  Yenetian  mosaic 
panels,  the  designs  being  of  a floral  character, 
in  red  and  green  upon  a gold  ground,  the  work 


of  Mr.  Davison,  of  London.  The  passages 
between  the  seats,  which  are  stained  pine 
benches  on  a wooden  floor,  are  paved  with  red, 
buff,  brown,  and  black  mathematical  tiles,  and 
the  church  will  be  lighted  with  bracket  gaseliers, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Hart,  of  London,  and 
warmed,  when  necessary,  by  Grundy’s  heating 

apparatus. During  a heavy  thunderstorm 

which  passed  over  Brighton  on  Sunday,  the 
15th,  the  church  was  struck  by  lightning,  con- 
siderable damage  being  done.  The  lightning 
struck  the  cx*oss  on  the  east  side  over  the 
chancel,  taking  it  completely  off  and  carrying 
with  it  a portion  of  the  coping. 


$5aoIis. 

Familiar  Lessons  on  Food  and  Nutrition. 

By  Thomas  Twining.  London  : David  Bogue. 
This  is  the  first  section  of  a comprehensive 
hand-book  to  the  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
and  deals  with  the  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
ponents of  food ; of  the  physical  properties  of 
water,  and  its  relation  to  food ; of  wholesomo  and 
unwholesome  food,  its  comparative  digestibility, 
and  modern  expedients  for  preserving  animal 
food  from  decay,  &c.  A second  part  is  promised, 
which  shall,  by  the  aid  of  the  knowledge  which 
the  first  conveys,  conduct  the  inquirer  through 
the  museum,  and  render  all  its  exhibits  in- 
telligible and  instructive ; and  a third  part, 
which  shall  summarise  the  two  former,  and 
bring  into  a practical  shape  the  whole  science 
of  dietaries,  or  Dietetics. 

It  seems  strange  that,  at  this  stage  of  the 
world’s  history,  it  should  be  taught  such 
elementary  truths  as  the  necessity  of  personal 
cleanliness,  and  the  selection  of  simple  and 
nutritious  foods.  But  the  need  arises  from  the 
very  completeness  of  that  artificial  life  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  civilisation.  The  instinct 
of  the  savage  directs  him  to  the  most  suitable 
of  the  simple  foods  within  its  reach  ; but  it 
requires  tho  wisdom  of  a philosopher  to  select 
from  amongst  the  numberless  viands  at  his  com- 
mand those  which  are  best  suitedtohis  well-being. 
“Fads”  of  all  sorts  obtain  a hearing,  and  are 
successful  in  proportion  to  the  plausibility  with 
which  they  are  advocated ; and  there  is  no 
surer  way  to  counteract  many  mischievous 
fallacies  on  the  subject  of  food  than  the  dis- 
semination of  sound  teaching,  such  as  may  be 
found  in  this  littlo  book.  It  is  certain  to  meet 
with  a wide  success. 


Old  Furniture.  London  : Wyman  & Sons. 

A collection  of  plates  issued  as  supplements 
to  the  Furniture  Gazette,  and  dedicated  to 
the  subscribers  to  that  periodical.  The 
examples  are  well  drawn  and  engraved,  and 
will  prove  useful  to  cabinet  - makers  and 
upholsterers  generally.  Some  of  the  designs 
are  so  good  that  we  are  disappointed  at  not 
learning  more  of  their  history.  “ Carved  buffet, 
sixteenth  century,”  leaves  us  a little  in  the  dark 
as  to  whether  it  is  only  in  the  manner  of  that 
time,  or  a veritable  example  of  old  work.  In 
some  cases  the  particulars  are  given,  and  the  fact 
only  serves  to  throw  a little  (perhaps  unjust) 
suspicion  upon  the  others.  The  value  of  the 
plates  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  larger 
details  of  tho  quaint  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
century  mouldings  ; many  of  the  examples  are 
all  that  furniture  should  be, — plain,  homely, 
comfortable,  strong,  and  elegant,  and  the 
“ trade  ” could  not  do  better  than  take  these 
as  models  for  their  modern  work.  The  now 
fashionable  Sheraton  and  Chippendale  styles 
are  not  overlooked,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
treated  in  a catholic  spirit.  It  is  a hopeful 
sign  of  the  times  that  so  trustworthy  a guide 
to  good  and  artistic  work  is  brought  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  need  of  such. 


Electric  Lighting.  By  Urquhart.  Edited  by 
E.C.Werb.  London : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 
This  book  is  issued  under  date  the  1st  January, 
1883,  and  professes  to  be  a complete  record  of 
the  history  of  electric  lighting.  The  author 
has  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Siemens 
Bros.,  the  Edison  Company,  and  others,  in  the 
compilation  and  revision  of  the  work,  and  the 
whole  has  been  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Webb. 
The  illustrations  are  numerous,  and  clearly 
drawn,  and  the  subject  is  presented  in  a 
studiously  simple  and  non-technical  form. 
The  lighting  of  buildings  has  a chapter  devoted 
to  it,  and  the  cost  of  the  various  systems  is 
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Bone  into  in  detail,  and  a preference  is  ex- 
pressed for  the  incandescent  lamps,  such  as  are 
in  use  at  the  Savoy  Theatre  and  elsewhere, 
over  the  arc  light,  for  ordinary  domestic 
purposes.  Statistics  as  to  the  lighting  of  the 
Thames  Embankment  close  a clearly-written 
and  valuable  treatise. 

Saw-Mills.  By  M.  Powis  Bale,  M.I.C.E. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  place  at  the 
service  of  the  public  the  result  of  a long 
experience  in  the  economical  conversion  of 
timber.  He  is  favourably  known  by  a former 
work  on  “ Wood- working  Machinery,”  of  which 
wo  were  able  to  speak  approvingly.  This  is  a 
companion  volume,  in  which  the  administration 
of  a large  sawing  establishment  is  discussed, 
and  the  subject  examined  from  a financial 
standpoint.  Hence  the  size,  shape,  order,  and 
disposition  of  saw-mills,  and  the  like,  are  gone 
into  in  detail,  and  the  course  of  the  timber  is 
traced  from  its  reception  to  its  delivery  in  its 
converted  state.  The  author  rightly  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  small  savings  of  time 
and  labour,  and  upon  the  important  bearing 
they  have  upon  the  output  in  relation  to  the 
working  expenses.  Plans  for  various  sized 
saw-mills,  and  their  accessories,  are  given  in 
illustration  of  his  advice,  varied  and  adapted  to 
the  varying  nature  of  the  work  to  be  carried 
on.  Tramways  and  travellers  are  utilised 
freely,  and  the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  provide 
for  reducing  the  bulk  of  the  timber  directly  it 
is  delivered  on  the  premises,  either  by  land  or 
water  carriage,  as  the  case  may  be.  Copious 
instructions  are  given  for  the  suitable  arrange- 
ment of  shafting,  and  its  subsidiary  gearings, 
and,  indeed,  no  point  of  importance  is  left  un- 
touched. From  the  high  speed  necessary  for 
•the  performance  of  this  kind  of  work,  the 
machinery  is  exceptionally  dangerous  to  the 
workmen  and  others,  and  ample  precautions 
nre  suggested  for  minimising  or  removing  these 
dangers.  The  need  of  such  a book  as  this  is  well 
brought  out  by  the  fact  that  the  author  lately 
saw  several  machines  in  a mill  cutting  mouldings 
'from  rectangular  pieces  of  wood,  and  therefore 
wasting  nearly  50  per  cent,  of  both  material 
and  labour : they  should,  of  course,  have  been 
reduced  to  a triangular  section  by  suitable 
isaws.  Such  a thing  could  not  have  occurred 
in  America,  where  every  possible  nicety  in  such 
matters  is  observed.  That  the  author  has 
brought  his  work  to  the  present  date  is  shown 
by  the  apparatus  for  stopping  engines  by 
•electricity,  which  he  describes  and  illustrates. 
Although,  on  the  whole,  water-power  is  at  the 
present  time  the  most  economical  agent,  a 
great  future  is  predicted  for  electricity  in  this 
■connexion, — and  the  writer  suggests  once  again 
what  may  soon  become  a fact  of  modern 
life,  viz.,  the  provision  in  great  towns  of  a 
central  electrical  depdt,  whence  power  can  be 
laid  on  at  will,  for  any  desirable  purpose,  just, 
indeed,  as  gas  is  let  out  now  for  lighting.  The 
important  question  of  foundations  for  machinery, 
and  the  means  by  which  its  vibration  may  be 
counteracted  or  reduced,  forms  an  interesting 
chapter,  and  the  importance  of  care  and  know- 
ledge in  this  part  of  the  construction  of  'mills 
is  amply  shown.  Any  reasonable  cost  in 
ensuring  the  rigidity  of  the  foundations  is  held 
to  be  well  spent.  The  work  contains  chapters 
•on  the  selection  and  preservation  of  timber,  a 
table  of  different  woods  and  their  uses,  and  is 
•closed  by  a useful  glossary  of  the  timber  and 
saw-mill  trade  technical  terms.  We  could  not 
•desire  a more  complete  or  practical  treatise. 

Newfoundland.  By  J.  Hatton  and  Rev.  M. 

Harvey.  London  : Chapman  & Hall. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a somewhat  unusual 
••experiment  in  historical  and  descriptive  writing, 
■inasmuch  as  at  is  the  joint  work  of  two  authors, 
’the  one  a resident  in  Newfoundland,  who  has 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  materials,  and  the 
•other  the  well-known  author  of  “Journalistic 
London,”  who  has  supplemented  the  material 
-so  supplied  by  independent  researches  at  the 
British  Museum  and  elsewhere,  and  has  worked 
■the  whole  up  into  a presentable  shape. 

This  system  may  have  its  advantages,  the 
substantial  accuracy  of  the  narrative  is  guaran- 
teed, and  it  is  presented  to  us  in  effective 
literary  form, — but  the  system  has  also  its  dis- 
advantages. The  facts  are  apt  to  suffer  a little 
in  translation,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  at 
second-hand  have  an  artificial  ring.  There  is 
too  much  of  the  conventional  about  it  to  be 
'■  quite  satisfactory,  of  “ grim  rocks  frowning  upon 


angry  billows,”  &c.,  and  too  little  genuine  local 
colouring. 

The  subject  is  treated  methodically  and  con- 
viently  arranged  in  sections.  1.  The  history  of 
the  colony.  2.  Its  physical  geography  and  topo- 
graphy. 3.  The  all-important  subject  of  the 
fisheries.  4.  Its  agricultural  resources.  5. 
Its  mineral  resources.  6.  Population,  govern- 
ment, &c. 

The  historical  section  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  most  generally  interesting,  and  is, 
indeed,  full  of  incident.  The  mariner  who  dis- 
covered and  secured  for  England  “ a claim  to 
the  whole  coast  of  America,  from  the  burning 
sands  of  Florida  to  the  ice-bound  shores  of 
Hudson’s  Bay”  was  permitted  to  prosecute  his 
investigation  at  “ his  own  proper  costs  and 
charges,”  and  on  the  success  of  his  enterprise 
was  rewarded  by  his  Sovereign  with  the  sum  of 
10Z.  ! It  is  true  that  10Z.  was  equivalent  to  40Z. 
of  our  money, — but  surely  even  that  was  “little 
enough  for  a continent.” 

Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  other  great  names  are  connected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Newfoundland,  — and  the  names 
borne  by  the  divisions  of  the  island  are  sugges- 
tive of  England.  In  explaining,  however,  how 
“ Avalon  ” came  to  be  allotted  to  the  portion  of 
the  island  conceded  to  Lord  Baltimore,  the 
author  surely  gets  his  facts  a little  mixed.  He 
says,  “ Joseph  of  Arimathea  arrived  at  Avalon 
(afterwards  Glastonbury)  in  Somersetshire  and 
there  founded  a church  on  the  site  of  which  the 
great  abbey  of  St.  Albans  was  subsequently 
erected.  Here  stood  the  ancient  Roman  town 
of  Yernlam  ” ! Mr.  Hatton  may  see  reason  to 
modify  this  astounding  sentence  in  a second 
edition. 

Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  lofty  strain 
adopted  by  the  author,  the  scenery  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  remarkable  for  grandeur  or 
beauty,  although  there  are  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena of  extreme  loveliness ; the  “ silver 
thaw”  which  clothes  the  trees  with  glittering 
jewels,  and  in  the  sunshine  is  like  a glimpse  of 
fairyland  (or  the  Drury -lane  pantomime),  and 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  the  splendour  of  which 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  The  aborigines  have 
quite  disappeared  before  the  march  of  the  white 
man.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  very 
low  in  the  human  scale,  having  no  idea  of 
religion, — their  language  even  being  destitute 
of  any  word  to  express  the  almost  universal 
notion  of  a deity.  For  ages  Newfoundland 
was  hardly, — nay,  cruelly, — used  ; but  now  it  is 
on  the  high  road  to  the  position  it  deserves 
amongst  the  English  colonies.  Railways  are  in 
working,  or  in  course  of  construction,  mineral 
wealth  of  all  sorts  only  awaits  the  advent  of 
the  capitalist  for  its  profitable  winning.  The 
country  is  “ endowed  by  nature  with  possibilities 
of  great  agricultural  wealth,  and  has  fertile 
belts  second  to  none  in  the  new  world,”  and  to 
the  sportsman  the  inducements  are  or  should  be 
irresistible.  The  cathedral  at  St.  John’s  is  one 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  best  known  works,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  equal  to  it  in 
importance,  though  different  in  style : with 
these  exceptions,  architecture  is, — as  one  might 
have  supposed, — almost  as  scarce  as  the  famous 
Norway  snakes.  The  principal  town  is  supplied 
with  abundant  water  of  absolute  purity.  These 
are  signs  of  a healthy  public  life,  and  we  may 
confidently  predict  for  this  ill-used  colony  a 
speedy  development  and  a brilliant  future.  The 
first  newspaper  was  founded  in  1805.  It  still 
holds  its  ground,  although  it  has  numerous 
rivals ; St.  John’s  alone  having  two  daily 
papers  and  six  others,  and  similar  enterprise  is 
shown  by  neighbouring  towns. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  some  indifferent 
cuts,  and  a few  portraits  of  Sebastian  Cabot, 
and  his  companions  and  successors.  They  do 
not  much  help  the  reader  to  a knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  would  be  well  exchanged  for  a 
good  map,  of  which  the  book  is  unfortunately 
destitute. 

Annals  of  Ahnondbury.  By  Canon  Hulbert. 

London  : Longmans. 

The  parish  of  Almondbury  is  situated  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  romantic  scenery 
of  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  exigencies 
of  manufacturing  industry,  its  valleys  being 
“ filled  with  factories  and  smoko  wreaths.” 
The  present  church  dates  from  1522,  and  is  as 
uninteresting  a subject  for  the  historian  as  one 
could  wish.  The  author  appears,  nevertheless, 
to  have  an  unbounded  affection  and  admiration 
for  it  and  all  its  belongings.  It  was  restored, 
he  fondly  writes,  to  “ its  original  grandeur  ” in 


recent  years,  when  the  builder  unfortunately 
“lost”  the  “ sanctus  bell,”  and  there  is  some- 
thing quite  touching  in  the  way  the  author 
refers  to  the  “ lofty  tower,”  70  ft.  8 inches  high ! 

The  vicarage,  built  in  1844,  is  as  devoid  of 
architectural  interest  as  the  church,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  halls  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  parish  has  nothing 
very  much  of  interest  to  show  a stranger.  The 
half-timbered  portion  of  Fenay  Hall  is  pic- 
turesque, and  the  detail  good.  The  writer  of 
the  book  has,  by  the  aid  of  very  minute  descrip- 
tions of  unimportant  matters,  and  of  copious 
catalogues  of  tombs  and  monuments,  and  their 
inscriptions,  &c.,  and  other  small-beer  chronicles, 
filled  GOO  octavo  pages,  and  made  a book  of 
goodly  bulk.  It  can,  however,  only  pretend  to 
a local  interest.  Of  the  drawings  with  which 
it  abounds,  we  had  rather  say  nothing.  The 
subjects  were  sometimes  trying  ones  to  the 
artists,  no  doubt.  The  preface  expresses  obliga- 
tions to  a whole  crowd  of  contributors  both  by 
pen  and  pencil,  and  there  is  over  all  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  work  having  been  a labour  of  love. 
The  author  believes  that  the  result  will  bo 
“ creditable  to  the  locality  to  which  it  relates,” 
and  so  in  a sense  it  will.  For  the  rest,  the 
portrait  of  the  Canon,  which  faces  the  title- 
page,  is  brimming  over  with  a serene  self-satis- 
faction which  we  would  not  for  the  world  say 
one  word  to  disturb. 


VARIORUM. 

Howitt’s  “ Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  ” 
(Longmans,  London),  has  been  published  as  an 
abridgment  of  the  well  - known  larger  work, 
published  some  forty  years  ago.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  bring  it  down  to  date.  It  is 
a reproduction  of  the  account  of  scenes  and  the 
impressions  they  made  upon  the  author,  visited 
long  years  ago.  Many  of  the  places, — Stonv- 
hurst  College,  to  wit, — have  been  altered  out  of 
all  recognition,  and  many  others  are  greatly 
changed.  The  book  has,  nevertheless,  a certain 
interest,  for  many  of  the  scenes  described  have 
not  been  materially  altered.  Of  the  literary 
merits  of  these  essays  favourable  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  long  ago  by  competent  au  tho- 
rities,  and  confirmed  by  a sustained  popularity 
of  nearly  half  a century. 


UttsctHaitea. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — On 

Tuesday  the  summer  congress  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  was  opened  at  Lewes, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Chichester.  The 
members  were  publicly  received  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  who  presented  them  with  an 
address,  welcoming  them  on  their  first  visit  to 
that  ancient  borough,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  they  would  find  much  to  interest  and  in- 
struct them,  and  much  from  which  they  would 
be  able  to  instruct  others.  The  Mayor,  in  his 
speech,  expressed  the  regret  that  was  felt  at 
Lewes  at  the  loss  of  the  former  president  of 
the  Institute,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide.  Lord 
Chichester  then  read  his  presidential  address, 
dwelling  on  the  great  uses  of  archaeology  as 
the  handmaid  of  history,  and  recapitulating 
many  of  the  places  of  interost  which  the 
Institute  was  to  visit.  The  company,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Clark  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stephens,  afterwards  proceeded  to  reconnoitre 
the  castle,  the  battlefield  of  Lewes,  and  the 
Priory,  and  afterwards  perambulated  the  walls 
of  the  town.  Mr.  Stephens  read  a paper  on 
the  battle  of  Lewes.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Free- 
man opened  the  historical  section  with  an 
address.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the 
members  of  the  Sussex  Archeological  Society 
mustered  in  large  numbers  to  meet  their 
brethren  from  London. 

Peel-Grove  Burial-Ground. — In  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  Monday  evening,  Sir  J.M’Garel 
Hogg,  in  reply  to  Mr.  F.  Buxton,  assured  the 
Hon.  gentleman  that  there  was  no  intention 
whatever  to  allow  a road  to  bo  constructed 
through  the  Peel-grove  Burial-ground,  Bethnal- 
green.  An  application  was  recently  made  to 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  approval 
of  a plan  of  such  a road,  but  the  Board  was  of 
opinion  that  the  appropriation  for  building  pur- 
poses of  a burial-ground,  where  human  remains 
were  interred  in  large  numbers,  should  be 
opposed  by  every  possihle  means,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  accordingly  refused. 
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Re  S.  Moass  & Son.  Exeter,  General 
Contractors.— A meeting  of  the  creditors  of 
Mr.  John  Moass,  trading  under  the  style  of  S. 
Moass  & Sons,  general  contractors,  Exeter,  and 
also  joint  contractor  with  Thomas  Redway,  of 
Exmouth,  Devon,  contractor  for  the  erection  of 
a mansion  and  buildings  at  Rousdon,  Devon,  was 
held  on  Wednesday  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Bristol. 
Mr.  Mann,  London,  was  voted  to  the  chair.  The 
creditors  were  represented  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Collins, 
of  the  Bristol  Merchants’  Association,  and  the 
Receiver,  Mr.  R.  Southcott,  Exeter.  The  state- 
ment of  accounts  filed  in  reference  to  the  joint 
estate  showed  liabilities  to  unsecured  creditors 
amounting  to  613Z.  19s.  3d. ; to  creditors  fully 
secured,  6,424 1.  2s.  lid.  ; estimated  value  of 
securities,  15,000£. ; surplus  to  be  carried  to 
contra,  8,575 1. ; creditors  for  wages,  25Z.  On 
the  other  side,  the  actual  assets  showed  a 
surplus  over  creditors  fully  secured  of 
8.575Z.  17s.  id.,  which,  after  paying  the  creditors 
in  full,  would  leave  a surplus  of  7,93 Gl.  17s.  10d., 
a moiety  of  which  was  carried  to  the  separate 
estate  of  John  Moass.  The  separate  state- 
ment showed  liabilities  to  creditors  un- 
secured, 2,977 1.  11s. ; creditors  fully  secured, 
5,563L  2s.  4d.  Estimated  value  of  securities, 
6,468Z.  8s.  lid. : surplus,  905Z.  6s.  7d.  Creditors 
for  preferential  claims  amounted  to  40 1.  7s.  2d. 
Among  the  assets  were — stock-in-trade,  utensils, 
&c.,  328Z.  5s.  5d. ; book  debts,  499Z.  16s.  10d., 
estimated  to  produce  300Z. ; furniture,  61Z.  12s.  6d.; 
surplus  over  securities  in  the  hands  of  the 
creditors,  905Z.  6s.  7d.  The  debtor  attributed 
his  position  to  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  contract  with  Sir  Henry  Peek, 
bart.,  M.P.,  in  the  erection  of  the  mansion  and 
buildings  at  Rousdon,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  unable  to  make  any  offer.  It  was 
resolved  to  liquidate  the  estate. 

Improvements  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. — The  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  sitting  in  earner & on  Tuesday,  arrived  at 
important  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  powers 
they  will  seek  from  Parliament  in  the  next 
session.  It  has  been  unanimously  determined 
to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  construction  of  a low  level  bridge  across 
the  Thames  immediately  eastward  of  the  Tower; 
and  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette,  the  Board’s  engi- 
neer, has  been  instructed  to  prepare  designs  for 
this  in  substitution  for  the  plans  for  a high  level 
bridge  which  he  submitted  some  months  ago. 
It  has  been  resolved  also  to  seek  powers  to  con- 
struct two  great  tunnels  under  the  river,  easily 
accessible  for  all  kinds  of  traffic.  The  points 
selected  for  the  construction  of  these  important 
works  are  Shadwell  and  Blackwall,  and  the 
designs  for  them  are  already  completed  by  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette.  As  regards  the  streets 
improvements,  the  widening  of  Parliament- 
street  is  a work  which  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  express  their  readiness  to  undertake  on 
the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre.  What 
these  lines  are  we  mention  elsewhere.  The 
question  of  the  improvement  of  the  means  of 
access  to  the  new  Law  Courts  stands  over  for 
further  consideration.  Of  the  eight  or  nine 
millions  sterling  estimated  to  be  required  for 
these  great  undertakings,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  ask  for  powers  to  raise  about  one-half  by 
an  extension  of  the  period  of  the  coal  and  wine 
dues. 

New  Italian  Houses  of  Parliament. — 

We  learn  from  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  that 
there  will  soon  be  a competition  for  new 
Italian  Houses  of  Parliament  at  Rome.  A com- 
mittee has  been  appointed,  with  instructions  to 
select  a suitable  site,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
make  arrangements  for  the  competition.  The 
committee  had  to  report  last  month,  and  plans 
are  to  be  sene  in  by  November  next.  The  com- 
mittee includes  two  members  of  the  upper  and 
two  of  the  lower  chamber,  and  two  persons 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works,  as 
well  as  the  Syndic  of  Rome  and  the  President 
of  the  St.  Luca  Academy,  the  chairman  being 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  most  likely  sites  for 
the  buildings  are  the  Convento  dei  Capuccini, 
in  the  Piazza  Barberini,  and  the  Villa  Ludovici. 

Proposed  New  Street  Openings  in  the 
City  . — Certain  new  openings  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  a better  and  more  direct  means  of 
communication  between  the  important  business 
centres  of  Austin  F riars,  Great  W inchester-street, 
Throgmorton-avenue,  Telegraph-street,  Copt- 
hall  and  Warnford  courts,  Tokenhouse-yard, 
&c.,  are  projected.  A memorial  to  the  land- 
owners  for  co-operation  in  the  matter  lies  for 
signature  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Steer,  Law- 
ford,  & Co.,  3,  Drapers’ -gardens. 


The  Choice  of  a Sword. — The  deputation 
from  the  subscription  committee,  consisting  of 
Bailie  Wilson  and  Mr.  Wm.  Auld,  waited  upon 
Sir  Archibald  Alison  at  his  residence,  Woodville, 
Colinton,  near  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  assistance  in  selecting  the  most 
appropriate  of  the  designs  for  the  sword  in  the 
public  competition,  the  committee  being  unable 
to  decide  upon  the  best  amongst  so  many 
meritorious  drawings.  The  designs,  fifteen  in 
number,  and  all  claymores,  had  been  previously 
forwarded  to  Woodville.  After  a careful  study 
of  the  collection,  the  design  marked  “ E 943,” 
submitted  by  Messrs.  George  Edward  & Sons,  of 
London  and  Glasgow,  was  chosen. 

Britannia  Theatre. — The  requirements  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  to  exits, 
fireproof  floors,  ample  staircases,  Ac.,  have  been 
carried  out  at  the  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton, 
under  the  directions  of  the  owner’s  surveyor, 
Mr.  H.  Lovegrove,  of  26,  Budge-row.  The  iron- 
work and  fireproof  floors,  Ac.,  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Dawnay,  and  the 
general  builder’s  work  by  Mr.  R.  Conder,  of 
Hawthorn-street,  N. 

Mr.  James  Newton,  late  of  the  Market 
Tavern,  York-road,  King’s-cross,  now  of  Hert- 
ford House,  Queen’s-road,  Finsbury  Park,  has 
purchased  the  site  of  the  Winchester  Hall 
Hotel,  at  the  corner  of  North  wood-road,  Arch- 
way-road, Highgate,!  and  has  let  the  contract 
to  Mr.  Sutton,  builder,  Canning-town,  Essex, 
for  the  sum  of  6,834Z. 

An  Old  Devonshire  Mason. — The  Western 
Morning  News  for  the  31st  ult.  records  the 
death  of  Joseph  Train,  a mason,  of  French- 
street,  Teignmouth.  He  was  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  that  pleasant  Devonshire  watering- 
place,  and  would  have  been  100  years  of  age 
next  October.  He  was  born  in  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Chudleigh. 

The  Parcels  Post  Service.  — Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  A Co.,  Limited,  have  been 
instructed  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  to  erect  iron 
buildings  for  the  new  Parcels  Post  Office  service 
at  Lewes,  Maidstone,  and  Tunbridge  Wells  ; also 
one  of  their  patent  lifts  at  the  Station,  Ashford, 
Kent. 


TENDERS. 

For  additions,  Ac.,  to  the  Royal  Academy.  Mr.  R. 
Norman  Shaw.  II  A,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  & Andrews  :— 


Ashby  A Horner 

Kirk  A Randall  

£24,543 

23,576 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Ashby  Bros 

23,498 

0 

0 

Dove  Bros 

23,365 

0 

0 

Conder  

22,952 

0 

0 

Booth  Bros 

22,745 

0 

0 

Holland  A Hannen  

22,6.58 

0 

0 

Perry  A Co 

22,103 

0 

0 

Bywaters  

21,945 

0 

0 

Sbaw  

20,183 

0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings  and  rebuilding 
Three  Compasses  public-house,  Rotherhithe-street,  S.E., 
for  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sedger.  Mr.  George  Scdger,  arihi- 
tect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  George  Mattress: — 

Martin,  Weils,  A Co. £2,680  0 0 

W.  & II.  Castle 2,059  0 0 

J.  Hunt  2,652  0 0 

A.  White  & Co 2,497  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  2,448  0 0 

Jtl.  L.  Holloway  2,370  0 0 

C.  Miller  A Son 2,300  0 0 

Everard  2,191  0 0 


For  two-stall  stable  and  loose-box,  harness-room  and  loft 
over,  covered  yard,  with  coachman's  living-rooms  over, 
coach-house  with  billiard-room  over,  for  Mrs.  Young,  of 
Coombe  Ararat,  New  Malden,  Surrey.  Mr.  Thomas  Lock- 
wood  Heward,  architect,  7,  John-street,  Bedford-row. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

H.  Thorn,  Malden  £471  10  0 

J.  Sanders,  Malden 467  0 0 

Le  Gassick  & Co.,  Balham  463  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  the  Miller  Memorial  Hospital, 
Greenwich-road.  Messrs.  Young  & Hall,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Morgan  H.  Young: — 

Dove  Bros £4,375  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 4,281  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 4,090  0 0 

Tongue 4,084  0 0 

Jerrard  4,074  0 0 

A.  & F.  Smith  3,970  0 0 

G.  Hall  3,860  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  (accepted)  3,760  0 0 


For  rebuilding  shop  and  warehouse  on  the  Plain,  Har- 
wich, for  Mr.  J.  Self.  Messrs.  Whitmore  & Reeves, 
architects,  14,  Devonshire-square : — 

J.  Cardus,  Acton £593  0 0 

8aunders  & Son,  Dedham 460  0 0 

J.  H.  Butcher,  Harwich  450  0 0 

8.  T.  Newton,  Harwich  (accepted)  ...  445  0 0 


For  alterations,  repairs,  and  painting  at  the  School  for 
the  Sons  of  Missionaries,  Blackheath.  Mr,  J.  E.  Saunder9, 
architect : — 

Plummer  £310  0 0 

Staines  & Son  298  0 0 


For  new  sewer,  High-street  and  Holloway-hill,  High- 

....  T n n \1  nArrinnar  . 


?.  Mr.  T.  De  Courcey  Meade,  engineer  : - 

Dixon,  Highgate-road £1,272  19  61 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  1,396  16  0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  925  0 0 

F.  A.  Jackson  & Son,  Finsbury  Park*  699  0 0 
McKenzie,  Williams,  & Co,,  South 

Place,  Finsbury  (accepted)  682  0 0! 

* Withdrawn. 


For  rebuilding  the  Bull  and  Last  public-house,  High- 
gate-road, for  the  Lion  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  Francis 


Edwards,  architect : — 

Jerrard  £2,550  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  .....  2,539  0 0 

Le  Gassick  & Co 2,475  0 0 

Mark  Patrick,  & Co 2,460  0 0 

Ansell  2.407  0 0 

Langmead  & Way  2,318  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  villas  at  Dencross,  near  Edenbridgo, 
!ent.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haugbton,  architect.  Hast  Grinstead:— 
Contract  No.  1.— For  one  villa,  Ac. 

J.  Waters,  Forest  Row  £1,452  11  0 

J.  & F.  Penn.  Pembury 1,050  0 0 

Head  A Waliis,  Lingfield  1,017  0 O 

Tavlor  A Son,  Forest  Row 1,030  0 0 

Sales  Bros.,  Edenbridge 095  7 6 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  827  0 0 

A.  Foster,  East  Grinstead 810  0 0 

Goodwin  Bros.,  Edenbridge*  810  0 0 

* Accepted. 


Contract  No.  2.— For  two  Villas,  Ac. 

J Waters  £2,836  11  0 

Penn  Bros 2,074  O 0 

Head  A W allis  2,005  0 0 

Taylor  A Son 1,965  10  0 

Safes  Bros 1,999  14  9 

Goodwin  Bros 1,690  0 0 

A.  Foster  1,557  0 0 

W.  Pledge 1,53117  0 


East  Grinstead.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haugbton,  architect,  East 
Grinstead : — 

J Godly  (Exors.  of)  £325  0 0 

W.  Pledge 291  0 0 

A.  Foster  (accepted)  287  0 0 


For  construction  of  new  road,  laying  in  drains,  Ac.,  at 
East  Grinstead.  Mr.  S.  W.  Haughton,  surveyor,  East 
Grinstead : — 

W.  Pledge,  East  Grinstead  (accepted)  £225  0 0 


For  private  street  improvements  in  the  township  of 
Urmston.  Contract  No.  14,  consisting  of  the  sewering, 
Ac.,  of  Queen 's-road,  Windennere-road,  Manor-avenue, 
and  Hack  Ohurch-road  (South),  for  the  Barton-upon- 
Irwell  Sanitary  Authority.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 


engineer,  Mr.  John  Prico:  — 

5.  Holt,  Miles  Platting  ..  £841  1 5 

Williams  A Whittaker,  Uixton  804  3 6 

J.  Oakes,  Hearslov 786  4 6 

6.  Cowburu,  Hindley  722  0 0 

Snape  A 9on9,  Kccles  670  10  6 

T.  Willan,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  ...  651  10  8 

J.  Randall,  Weosto  613  16  11 

E.  Bird,  Chorlton-cum- Hardy 695  0 0 

W.  II.  Worthington,  Rushulme 690  15  5 

M.  Naylor,  Hulrno  679  10  10 

G.  Unsworth,  Muss  Side* 655  5 0 


* Accepted  conditionally. 


For  private  street  improvement  in  the  township  of 
Hixton.  Contract  No.  15,  consisting  of  the  sewering,  Ac., 
of  Princess-road,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary 
Authority.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
John  Price : — 

S.  Holt,  Miles  Platting £-173  19  8 

Williams  A Whittaker,  liixton  428  13  2 

S.  Cow-burn.  Hindlev 416  0 0 

G.  Unsworth,  Moss  Side  .. 

Bnape  A Sons,  Kccles 


396  6 


J.  Oakes,  Kearsley  .. 
J.  Randall,  Weaste... 
M.  Naylor,  Hulme  ... 
E.  Bird,  Chorlton  e 


367  18 
361  0 
338  11 


n-Hardy 

T.  Wallace,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  ...  336  16  8 

W.  H.  Worthington,  Rusbolmo*  323  17  9 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  five  shops  in  Uxbridge-road, 
Shepherd’s  Bush,  for  Mr.  Miles  Gawthorp.  Mr.  R. 
Tomlinson,  architect,  Gunnersbury  Station,  London. 

Quantities  supplied 

G.  Parker  £5.850  0 0 

J.  Barnes  5,260  0 0 

J.  Dorev 6,144  0 0 

N.  W.  Patman 4,970  0 0 

J.  Boarder 4.7 10  0 0 

Howell  A Sons  4,250  0 0 

G.  Lyford  (accepted)  3,850  0 0 


For  the  rebuilding  of  No.  21,  Albert  Embankment,  for 
Mr.  T.  S.  Price.  Messrs.  Lander  A Bedells,  architect8 
and  surveyors: — 

Fish,  P:e*tige,  A Co £2,062  0 0 

Kblridgo  A Gee 2,(50  0 0 

Rice  ...  1 .995  0 0 

Williams  A Son 1,920  0 0 

Downs  1 ,898  0 0 

Tyerman 1,897  0 0 

Shepherd  1,896  0 0 

Nightingale  1,893  0 0 

Ford  A Sons  ......  1,878  0 0 

Goad 1,859  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,857  0 0 

Maryland 1,865  0 0 


For  additions  aDd  alterations  to  “ Park  View,"  Thurlow 
Park-road,  West  Dulwich,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Rich.  Messrs. 
Habershon  A Fawckner,  architects: — 


Leafey  £852  0 0 

Hooper  762  0 0 

W.  Groom  (accepted)  713  0 0 

Pile  697  0 0 

Creed  619  0 0 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises.  No.  33,  Old 
Broad-street,  for  Mr.  F.  Statham  Hobson.  Mr.  R.  E. 
Tyler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  IV.  Barnett  ; 

Ashby  Bros.  ' £3,551  0 C 

K.  Couder  3,523  0 ( 

E.  Lawrenco 3,190  0 C 

J.  & J.  Greenwood 3,390  0 ( 

W.  Shurtnur 3,334  0 ( 

J.  R.  Hum 3,365  0 C 

Langmead  & Way  3,210  0 C 


For  the  erection  of  Sherbrook 
School  Board  for  Loudon.  Mr.  E 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  

M.  Gentry  

• Dove  Bros. 

J.  D.  Hobson  

Pefo  Bros 

J.  Oliver  

Patman  A Fotheringham 

Higgs  & Hill 

J.  Grover 

G.  S.  Williams  A Son  

M.  Manley  

J.  Smith  A Son  

J.  II.  Tarrant  & Son 

W.  Skurmur  

F.  Higgs  

W.  Scrivener  A Co 

W.  Sbepperd 

W.  T.  Niblett 

G.  W.  Gonnn  & Sons  

Longmire  & Burge 

LaDgmead  A Way  

Stimpson  & Co.  

Atherton  A Lutta  

Perry  & Co. 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

W.  Aid  rev  

Clarke  .V  Bracey 

A.  Thome  

W.  Brass 

G.  11.  & A.  By  waters 

H.  Hart 

Lathey  Bros 

W.  A F.  Croaker  

C.  W.  Reading  

W.  Him  us 

W.  Bangs  k Co 

J.  T.  Chappell  

Ashby  Bros 

T.  Boyce  

••  J.  Marsland 

1 J.  Hearle  & Sou 

G.T.  Pritcharil  

C.  \\  ,.] 


road  schools,  for  tl 
R.  Robson,  architect :• 
£14,363  0 0 
14,200  0 0 
14,094  0 0 
14,000  0 0 
13,970  0 0 
13,910  0 0 
13,844  0 0 
13,810  0 0 
13,830  0 0 
13,776  0 0 
13,709  0 0 
13,683  0 0 
13,650  0 0 
13,615  0 0 
13,503  0 0 
13,462  0 0 
13,294  0 0 
13,170  0 0 
13,146  0 0 
13,119  0 0 
13,100  0 0 
13,096  0 0 
13,060  0 0 
12,950  ~ “ 
12,943 
12,923 
12,900 


12,7 


0 0 


12,785  0 0 


12,699  0 
12,685  0 
12,677  0 
12,666  0 
12,632  0 
12,621  0 
12,6.9  0 
12,585  0 
12,584  0 
12,539  0 


For  the  erection  of  Rising. 
8chool  Board  for  London.  Mr, 

Clarke  A Bracey 

Dove  Bros 

W.  Lartcr  k Son 

J.  Outhwaite  A Son  

Ashby  Bros 

J.  Marsland 

J.  Mortcr 

Lathey  Bros 

G.  S.  Pritchard  

U.  Hart  

J.  Oliver 

W.  & F.  Croaker  

Lougmire  A Burge  

Patman  & Fotheringham 

W.  Downs  

J.  D.  Hobson  

..  W.  Shepherd  

G.  II.  A W.  Bywaters  ...  . 

W.  T.  Niblett 

. Perry  & Co 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 

J.  Smith  & Son  

C.  W.  Beading  

W.  Aldrey  . .. 

F.  Higgs 

G.  8.  S.  Williams  & Son  .. 

' T.  Boyce  

J.  Hearle  & Son 

M.  Gentry  

E Stimpson  & Co 

W.  Bhurmur  

W.  Brass  

Langmead  & Way  

. Atherton  & Latta  

Wall  Bros 

•’  J.  Grover 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

J.  R.  Huut  


hill-street  schools  for  the 
E.  R.  Robson,  architect: — 

£13,592  0 0 

13,010  0 0 

12,889  10  0 

12,632  0 0 

12,552  0 0 

12,523  0 0 

12,404  0 0 

12,477  0 0 

12,473  0 0 

12,464  0 0 

12,309  0 0 

12,294  0 0 

12,213 


0 0 
173  0 0 
12,138  0 0 
12,040  0 0 
12,049  0 0 
12,045  0 0 
12,002  0 0 
12,001  0 0 
11,982  0 0 
11,972  O 0 
11,964  0 0 
11,915  0 0 
11,925  0 0 
11,925  0 0 
11,921  0 0 
11,915  0 0 
11,910  0 0 
11,871  0 0 
11,799  0 0 
11,742  0 0 
11,696 


11,6 


0 0 


11,595  0 
11,573  0 
11,543  0 
11,317  0 


For  the  erection  of  Notley-street 
Bchool  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  ; 
tect 

P Dove  Bros 

c Lathey  Bros. 

■ J.  Grover  — 

■ Stimpson  & Co 

M.  Gentry  ..... 

(£  Longmiro  & Burge  

G.  H.  & A.  By  waters 

W.  T.  Niblett'  

W.  Oldroy  

W.  Bangs  k Co 

. , Atherton  & Latta 

^ Perry  & Co 

8.  J.  .Jerrard 

J.  Oliver  

Clarke  & Bracey  

Langmead  & Way  

M.  Manley 

F.  Higgs 

J.  Smith  & 8or.s  

W.  Brass 

W.  Shurmur 

W.  Serivoner  & Co 

W.  Larter  & Son  

G.  8.  Williams  & Son 

J.  Marsland  

G.  S.  Pritchard  

J.  R.  Hunt 

"Wall  Bros 


£7,915  0 0 
7,683  0 0 
7,631  0 0 
7,603  0 0 
7,576  0 0 
7,575  0 0 
7,546  0 0 
7,514  0 0 
7,460  0 0 
7,410  0 0 
7,408  0 0 
7,389  0 0 
7,383  0 0 
7,377  0 0 
7,357  0 0 
7,273  0 0 
7,270  0 0 


7,158 

7,146 

7,127 

7,114 

7,055 

7,025 

6,991 


For  enlargement  of  Chieksand-street 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson, 

R.  I.  Wood  

II.  Hart  

J . R.  Huut 

W.  T.  Niblett  

J.  D.  Hobson  

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Sou 

G.  W.  Gomm  

Perry  & Co 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood 

Clarke  A Bracey  ...  

S.  J.  Jerrard 

Dove  Bros 

W . Larter  A Son  

J.  H.  Tarrant  A Son  

Lathey  Bros 

Ashby  Bros 

J . Grover  

w.  Downs 

M.  Manler  

Langmead  A Way  

Patman  A Fotheringham  

G.  S.  Pritchard. 

C.  Wall 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  

W.  k F.  Croaker  

W.  Brass 

J Marsland 

4.  Outhwaite  A Son  . 

G.  U.  & W.  By  waters  

W.  Scrivener  A Co 

Wall  Bros 

J.  Oliver 

J.  Hearle  A Son  

W.  Buugs  A Co. 

J.  T.  Chappell 

W.  G.  Larter  A Son  

W.  Shuriuur 

W.  Tongue  

Stimpson  A Co 

T.  Boyce 

Atherton  A Latta 

C.  Cox 

F.  Higgs  

J. Smith  A Sons 

M.  Gentry  


schools  for  S 
architect  :— 

..  £3,1C5  0 
..  3,026  0 


2,865  0 
2,841  0 
2,833  0 
2,831  0 
2,823  0 
2,818  0 
2,815  0 
2,813  0 
2,800  0 
2,800  0 
2,798  0 
2,798  0 
2,796  0 
2,785  0 
2,772  0 
2,767  0 
2,750  0 
2,760  0 
2,745  0 
2,736  0 
2,716  0 
2,709  0 
2,704  0 
2,700  0 
2,689  0 
2,688  0 


2,645  0 
2,618  0 
2,620  0 
2,615  0 
2,695  0 
2,587  0 
2,580  0 
2,536  0 
2,490  0 


For  enlargement  of  Auu-street  School,  for  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect : — 

R.  L.  Wood 


Clarke  & Bracey 

Dovo  Bros 

H.  Hart  . 

l’atman  & Fotheringham  . 

G.  11.  A A.  Bywaters  

W.  l ongue  

J.  T.  Chappell 

T.  Boyce  * 

M.  Manioy  

Lathey  Bros 

W.  T.  Niblett 

W.  Scrivener  & Co 

Langmead  A Wav  

G.  W.  Gomm  A Sons 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  A Sons 

S.  J.  Jerrard  

J.  Marsland 

W.  Shurmur 

Ashby  Bros.  

G.  S.  Pritchard  

W,  Brass 

F-  Higgs  

Peto  Bros 

M.  Gentry  

J.  D.  Hobson  

Stimpson  A Co 

J.  Smith  A Sons  

Wall  Bros 

J.  R.  Hunt  

W.  Bangs  A Co 

J. Grover 


,.  £10,790  0 0 
10,218  0 0 
8,664  0 0 

8,541  0 0 

8,496  0 0 

,.  8,419  0 0 

,.  8,357  0 0 

8,300  0 0 

8.147  0 0 

8,115  0 O 

. 8,<  87  0 0 

. 8,072  0 0 

7,951  0 0 


7,640 

7,619 

7,597 


For  painting,  repairs,  Ac.,  to  Ruskmore-road  schools, 
for  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Goodman  £539  0 0 

Nightingale  493  0 0 

Guiver 435  0 0 

Robey  415  0 O 

Boyce  353  10  0 

Sargent  317  10  0 

Vi  gar  313  4 0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) 342  0 0 


For  painting,  i 
road,  schools,  for 
Robson,  architect : — 

Goodman  

Smith  

Wall  Bros 

Pritchard  

Grover 

McCormick 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted), 


Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R. 


For  painting,  repairs,  Ac.,  to  Haggerston-road  schools, 
for  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archi- 
tect : — 

Green  £597  0 0 

Pritchard  557  0 0 

Williams 620  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 512  0 0 

Grover  498  0 0 

Wilmott. 478  0 0 

Sargent  397  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted)  387  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  workshops  and  wood-chopping  Bbeds, 
at  the  Breutwnod  Industrial  Schools,  lor  the  School 
Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  — 

Robey  £1,040  0 0 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 1,038  O 0 

W.  Wood  1,010  0 0 

Cox  959  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  938  0 n 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) 891  0 0 


For  repairs,  painting,  distempering,  Ac.,  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  Hertford.  Mr.  H.  S.  Legg,  surveyor  .— 

Smart.  Enfield £382  0 0 

Ginn,  Hertford 365  O 0 

Eakins,  Hertford 354  0 0 

W.  Hobbs  A Son,  Enlield 333  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Rishnngles  Church,  Suffolk. 
Messrs.  Arundell  A Tarte,  30,  Gt.  Jamos-street,  Bedford- 
row,  architects : — 

Skull  ham  A Rampling,  Eve £638  4 3 

W.  Sindall,  Cambridge  . 5s8  13  9 

J.  Crowe,  Stowmarket  570  u 0 

G.  Grimwood,  Weybridge*  467  12  1J 

* Accepted  provisionally  to  the  extent  of  £320. 


For  building  anew  chancel  to  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Know- 
bury,  Salop.  Mr.  Edward  Turner,  Bowling-green-street. 
Leicester,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Wall  A Hook,  Briinscombe  £1,050  0 0 

Grosvenor,  Ludlow 1,030  0 0 

Thrall  A Payne,  Leicester  (accepted)  960  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Chippenham  Hotel, 
Shirland-road,  Paddington,  for  Mr.  H.  G.  Lake.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Taylor,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  New  A 
Son  — 

Alien  A Sons £1,125  0 0 ! 

Godden  839  0 0 

Templo  A Foster  770  0 0 

Scblater  699  0 0 

F.  Mark  686  0 0 

Thomas  A Butland  683  0 0 

Yarden  A Son  594  l 


0 ! 


For  the  erection  of  two  houses  for  the  working-class  at 
William-street,  Blackfriars,  for  the  Trustees  of  Brown’s 
Estate.  Mr.  W.  Hewson  Lees,  architect,  27,  Doughty- 
street,  Mecklenburg-square : — 

Morby £2,735  0 0 

Hoare  2,505  0 0 

Axford  (accepted)  2,404  0 0 


For  tho  erection  of  a houso  on  the  Wykeliam  Park 
Estate,  Frimley,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Pain 

Adkins,  Surbiton £2,560  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldorshott  ...  2,200  0 0 

S.  W.  Haylock,  London 2,083  0 0 

G.  Kemp,  Aldershot  t 1,899  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  29,  Stanley-gardeus, 
Notting-hill.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  architect:— 

Kiuninmont  A Son  £1,747  0 0 

Downs 1,636  0 0 

Macey  A Sons  1,621  0 0 

Cow'iand  A Co 1,618  0 0 

T.  W.  Haylock 1,608  0 0 

Laptkorne  A Co 1,575  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  transepts  and  chapels  to  St. 
Joseph’s  Church,  Elm-grove,  North  Brighton,  for  tho 
Rev.  N.  V.  Broder.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Hansom,  architect, 
27,  Alfred-place  West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Henry  Smith,  8,  Jobn-street,  Adelphi  : — 

Light,  Portsmouth  £3,853  0 0 

E.  Whittinghum,  Nowport,  Salop  ...  3 700  0 0 

Webber  A Walkor,  Bnghtou  

J.  Longley,  Crawley  

J.  Tyermau,  Loudon  

Goddard  A Sons.  Famharn  

R.  A E.  Evans,  London 


3,684  0 0 


3,038 

2,994 

2,838 


For  new  warehouse  for  the  British  Xylonite  Company 
(Limited),  High-street,  Homerton.  Messrs.  Searle  A 
Hayes,  architects  :— 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted) £1,894  0 0 


For  coffee-tavern,  Woodford.  Mr.  J.  E.  Lewis,  archi- 
tect:— 

Robson  £846  0 0 

Knight 764  0 0 

Wells 750  0 0 

Hoskin  727  0 0 

Corman  717  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 684  0 0 

Ranger  677  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Highbury  Coacli  Factory,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Limited.  Mr.  Lanham,  architect.  Qnantities  by 
Mr.  Bolton 

Niblett £1,450  0 0 

Haynes  1,200  0 0 

Parker  1,179  0 0 

Hearing  A Son  1,171  0 0 

Evans  1,150  0 0 

Garrud 1,145  0 0 

Richens  A Mount  1,123  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  1,019  0 0 


For  alterations  and  painting  to  the  White  Hart,  South- 
hampton-street,  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Norton.  Mr.  Walter 
Graves,  architect : — 

J.  O.  Richardson  £329  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  209  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  44,  Talbot-road, 
Bayswater,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Graves.  Mr.  Walter  Graves, 
architect : — 

J.  O.  Richardson £213  0 0 

Langmead  A Way  193  0 0 


For  fittings  to  No.  3,  Bon  Marchd-buildings,  Brixton, 
for  Mr.  Goorge  Meadows.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect;— 
J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted). 
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For  alterations  and  additions,  stables,  coachhouse,  &c., 
-to  North  Lodge,  High-road,  Kilburn.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Lidstone 0 0 

Nixon  418  0 " 

Egan,  Kilburn  ...  417  10  0 


For  repairs  and  painting  at  29,  Farringdon-rond,  for 
Messrs.  Sales,  Pollard,  Lloyd,  & Co.  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith, 
architect : — 

Egan  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  tower  of  Kirby  Bedon  Church,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  R.  Makilwaine  Phipson,  architect  :— 

Hawes,  Norwich  £500  0 0 

Grimwood,  Weybread  465  0 0 

Ludkin,  Banham  (accepted) 425  0 0 


For  restoration  of  chancel  of  Easton  Church,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  R.  Makilwaine  Phipson,  architect:— 

Grimwood,  Weybread  £367  0 0 

Cornish  & Gaymer,  North  Walshara...  363  0 0 
Hawes,  Norwich  (accepted) 340  0 0 


For  the  sewering,  forming,  and  metalling  of  certain 
roads  at  Hovlake,  for  the  Wirral  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Beloe,  engineer,  13,  Harrington- 
street,  Liverpool.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

W.  Wilkinson  & Co.,  Liverpool  £6,824  10  " ' 


T.  Cattrall  & Co.,  Liverpool ... 

w.  Hayes,  Bolton  

P.  Smith,  Rusholmo 

W.  Winnard,  Wigan  

Taylor  & Duckworth,  Denton  

Jackson  & Co..  Neston  

Isaac  Anwell,  Liverpool 

Fawkes  Bros.,  Birkdale 

J.  Nuttall,  Bootle 

R.  A.  Aldrcd,  Hoylake  

McCabe  & Co.,  Liverpool 

J.  Price,  Great  Merloe  (accepted) 


6,300  0 0 
6,059  9 9 
5,411  19  3 
5,285  0 0 
5.100  0 0 
5,045  0 0 
4,616  11  1 
4,592  10  9 
4,490  0 0 
4,478  0 0 
4,375  0 0 
3,677  5 0 ! 


For  Congregational  Church,  Worple-road,  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect,  12,  South  Place,  Fins- 
bury 


Church, 
Dove  Bros. ...  £5,675  0 
Belham  & Co.  4,991  0 

Harmer  5,341  0 

Johnson  4,890  0 

Shurmur 4,689  0 

Ackermann' . 4,655  0 


0 ...  654  0 0 


Extra 
8tone  Facing. 
...£110  0 0 


For  additions  to  St.  Clement's  Schools,  Worcester.  Mr. 

A H Parker,  architect  — 

.1  Kendrick,  Worcester £499  0 0 

J.  11.  Beard.  Worcester  497  0 0 

J Bourne,  Worcester  ...  49)  0 0 

Tomlinson  & Son,  Worcester  474  13  0 

W.  Hayden,  Worcester  465  0 0 

J,  Inwood,  Malvern  451  0 0 

.1.  Wood  & Sons,  Worcester  (accepted)  449  0 " 

Dixon  Bros.,  Worcester  4-4)  0 0 


For  constructing  road,  and  brick  and  pipe  sewer, 
Flaxlev-road,  Quex-road,  Kilburn,  for  the  Rev.  C.  Cox. 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Hansom,  surveyor:— 

G.  Felton.  Kilburn  Bridge  (accepted)  £856  0 0 


For  new  front  and  other  alterations  at  the  City  of 
Quebec  Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  T.  Shephard  Mr.  B. 

Jn*S?^r • o 

Toms  287  0 0 

Schlater -78  J 0 

Langmead  & Way  273  0 O 

Williams  & Son  271  0 0 


are  compelled 

addresses.  ...  , 

5.— The  responsibility  of  signed  article*,  and  papers  read 
meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


For  the  erection  of  schools  and  master’s  residence 
Hedgely -street,  Taunton-road,  Lee:— 
b J Schools. 


G F.  Havell  £2.524  0 0 


Lathey  Bros. 
Jerrard  ... 
Tyerman 
Keunard  E 
Dobson  ... 


Residence. 
...£376  0 0 
...  370  0 0 


2,318  0 0 ...  313  0 0 


THE  INDEX  

June,  1888)  were  given  as  a Supple 
for  July  14. 

COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  h* 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers 
2s.  6d.  each  ; also 
READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  N< 


2,202  0 0 


318  0 0 


For  proposed  extension  of  tho  Guildhall,  Cambridge 
for  formation  of  new  reading-room.  Mr.  George 
McDooell,  architect,  2,  Arondel-square  : - 

Aptborpe “-J™  ° ® 

Prime  2 3X9  O 0 

Smvth  2,155  0 0 

Mills  2.098  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Old  Cheshire  Cheese  Tavern,  at  the 
■corner  of  Surrey  and  Howard  streets,  Strand.  Mr.  John 
Dunn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nixon 

C.  Dickinson £7,920  0 C 

J.T.  Chappell  7.439  0 < 

G.  H.  & S.  By  waters  7,260  0 ( 

J.  Morter  7,070  0 ( 

M.  Patrick  & Son  (accepted)  6,94o  0 ( 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  London  Pavilion 
Music  Hall,  Tichbome-street,  Haymarkot,  for  tho  Metro 
politan  Board  of  Works.  Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  architect. 
5»o  quantities  supplied :— 

Brad  well  ^ .'89  ° 

Toms  J.537  0 

Greenwood 

Maeey  & Son 

D.  Laing  & Son 


1,500 

1,276 

1,170 


Tor  the  erection  and  completion  of  a mansion  at  Beulah 
Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  for  Mr.  E.  J.  Fry.  Mr.  George 
Hiwbton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Bidgood  £®.®25  0 

W.J.  Bayes  5,%>  0 

Deacon  & Co 6.89#  ® 

Macey  & Sons  5.660  0 

3.  O.  Richardson 5,399  0 
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Bent  Bath  Stone. 
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The  Effect  on  Archi- 
tecture of  Liability 
to  Earthquakes. 

HE  fatal  and  destruc- 
tive earthquake  in  the 
island  of  Ischia,  of  the 
magnitude  of  which 
each  day  brings  further 
accounts,  recalls,  to 
those  who  had  any  ex- 
perience of  its  effects, 
the  yet  more  fatal 
catastrophe  which 
desolated  Calabria 
early  in  1858.  We 
are  writing  with  per- 
sonal experience  only 
of  the  fringe  of  this 
terrible  earthquake, 
which  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  lives  of  30,000 
Italians.  Potenza,  in 
the  province  of  Basili- 
cata, which  is  called 
the  home  and  cradle  of 
earthquakes,  was  the 
central  point  of  dis- 
turbance in  1858 ; and 
the  speed  at  which  the 
shock  travelled  was 
estimated,  after  care- 
ful inquiry,  at  775  ft.  per  second ; or  nearly 
half  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air.  At  Naples 
itself  but  little  damage  was  done.  But  this 
was  due,  rather  to  the  solid  excellence  of  the 
work  of  the  Italian  architects  than  to  the 
feeble  nature  of  the  shocks,  which  continued 
through  an  entire  night.  The  first  was  the 
most  severe  of  these  shocks,  being  followed 
almost  immediately  by  the  replica,  or  return 
-shock,  which  is  always  the  most  dreaded  part  of 
the  disturbance.  Some  idea  of  the  intensity  of 
the  action  at  Naples  may  be  formed  from  the 


following  brief  account.  The  writer  was  seated 
in  a large  saloon  in  a palace  in  Naples,  which 
had  formerly  been  that  of  the  Spanish  viceroys, 
and  which  is  close  on  the  shore  of  the  bay. 
About  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening,  when 
some  of  the  citizens  were  at  the  opera,  the 
first  shock  came,  without  any  premonitory 
symptoms.  Its  violence  was,  to  some  extent, 
fo  be  measured  by  the  amplitude  of  the 
Oscillations  of  a large  chandelier,  depending 
from  the  ceiling,  which  swung  through  an  arc  of 
more  than  90°.  And  as  to  duration,  there  was 
•enough  time  to  rise,  to  cross  the  room,  and  to 
go  out  on  to  a terrace  overlooking  the  bay,  while 
the  noise  and  vibration  continued.  On  arriving 
•at  the  edge  of  the  terrace,  the  observer  had  to 
■cling  to  the  railing  for  support,  as  the  whole 
building  rocked  like  a ship  at  sea.  And  the 
walls  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  palace  in  ques- 
tion are  17  ft.  thick. 

The  houses  of  Naples  were  emptied  by  the 


shock,  the  entire  population,  in  every  condition 
of  dress  and  undress,  pouring  out  into  the 
streets,  where  they  remained  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night,  the  nobles  and  wealthier  inhabi- 
tants sleeping  in  their  carriages.  And  yet  it 
.was  said  that  only  one  stone  was  shaken  from 
its  place  in  Naples.  There  was  one  point  to 
which  the  natives  flocked  with  interest  on  the 
next  morning  to  see  how  far  art  had  withstood 
the  fierce  anger  of  nature.  It  was  the  gate  of 
a porte-cochere, — that  of  the  Palais  do  Justice, 
if  we  rightly  remember, — where  a wide  and 
delicate  hood  of  masonry  stretched  over  the 
gateway  almost  like  a piece  of  textile  work. 
The  stone  hood  was  uninjured. 

In  these  regions,  built  on  tufa,  and  thus  in 
almost  organic  connexion  with  the  sources  of 
volcanic  energy,  the  architect  has  to  gird  up 
his  loins  in  order  to  take  his  part  in  a very 
serious  struggle.  A house  in  Naples  is  esti- 
mated to  last  for  100  years,  undergoing  in 
that  time  two  pretty  complete  renovations.  Of 
the  solidity  of  the  work  an  idea  can  be  formed 
from  the  thickness  of  those  17  ft.  walls  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  They,  indeed,  are  exceptional, 
but  not  so  exceptional  as  might  be  imagined. 
Walls  of  a thickness  of  3 ft.  and  4 ft.  in  any 
building  of  considerable,  size,  of  fifty  or  sixty 
years  old,  are  rarely  undisfigured  by  seams  which 
tell  of  past  earthquakes.  The  Royal  Palace  at 
Caserta,  a masterpiece  of  Vanvitelli,  and  built 
with  little  regard  to  expense,  is  disfigured  by 
not  a few  vertical  seams,  which  bear  witness  to 
the  violence  of  the  shocks  which,  at  different 
dates  rent,  but  could  not  overthrow,  the  noble 
structure.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  such 
local  differences  in  the  effects  of  the  shock  were 
witnessed  in  Naples  in  1858  as  was  the  case  in 
Lisbon  in  1755,  owing  to  the  different  conduc- 
tive powers  of  different  geological  formations. 
But  for  the  whole  circle  of  the  bay,  which 
measures  some  twelve  miles  straight  across 
from  Naples  to  Sorrento,  the  movement  of  that 
night  elevated  the  ground  by  about  8 in., — a 
level  which  it  maintained  at  all  events  for  five 
or  six  years  thereafter. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how,  in  a 
locality  subject  to  such  disturbances,  the  normal 
proportions  of  houses  are  of  quite  another 
strength  from  those  with  which  the  English 
architect  is  familiar.  And  there  are  two  or 
three  peculiarities  to  which  it  is  well  to 
direct  attention.  The  responsibility  of  the 
architect,  or  of  the  builder,  is  of  a much  more 
serious  nature  in  Naples  than  with  us.  It  ex- 
tends, by  common  law,  so  as  to  cover  main- 
tenance for  a definite  time ; and  thus  the 
builder,  for  his  own  sake,  builds  strongly.  Thus 
brickwork,  as  we  have  it,  is  unknown  to  Naples. 
Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone  or  tufa,  and 
when  mattone,  or  brick,  is  used,  it  is  in  the  form 
of  the  flat  Roman  bricks,  or  rather  tiles,  of 
which  we  have  some  instances  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  work  in  this  country,  and  of  which  the 
strength  and  durability  are  extraordinary. 
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Mattone  is  more  costly  than  the  tufa  generally 
used  for  internal  work  in  Naples,  and  it  is  also 
considered  more  durable.  In  the  third  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mortar  used  by  the 
Italian  builder  is  far  better  than  any  commonly 
used  in  England.  And  this  is  the  more  worthy 
of  attention,  because,  as  has  been  before  noticed 
in  the  Builder,  the  principle  of  making  mortar 
is  contrary  to  that  generally  adopted  by  English 
engineers  and  architects.  Probably  no  one  in 
our  day  has  studied  the  question  of  masonry 
more  carefully  than  did  I.  K.  Brunei.  His 
designs  for  the  bridges  and  other  works  on  the 
Great  Western,  the  South  Wales,  and  other 
railways  to  which  he  was  engineer,  were  excep- 
tionally light  and  bold  ; his  aim  being  to  employ 
a small  bulk  of  the  very  finest  work,  in  prefer- 
ence to  a larger  bulk  of  ordinary  work.  To 
this  end  his  specifications  were  drawn  with  a 
care  that  was  never  wearied;  his  great  ener- 
gies continually  bringing  out  fresh  editions  of 
his  normal  masonry  specification.  The  mortar 
was  prescribed  to  bo  made  with  fresh  slaked 
lime,  mixed  while  yet  hot,  and  any  mortar  not 
used  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  which  it  was 
mixed  was  to  be  removed  from  the  work  by  the 
contractor.  The  lime  was  also  the  subject  of 
very  careful  provisions. 

In  Southern  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  tho  lime 
is  slaked  a year,  or  by  preference  two  years, 
before  it  is  made  into  mortar.  The  first  thing 
done  on  commencing  a building  is  to  dig  a pit 
into  which  as  much  lime  as  is  thought  likely  to 
be  required  for  the  work  is  cast,  and  covered 
with  water.  It  is  so  kept,  as  far  as  possible, 
under  water  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
work, — being  dug  out  as  a damp  paste  for 
mixing  with  sand  prior  to  use.  As  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  result  there  can  bo  no  manner  of 
doubt, — any  more  than  as  to  the  apt  and  ready 
skill  of  the  Italian  masons,  who  have  all  the 
facilities  at  their  command  that  we  usually 
regard  as  in  the  province  of  the  carpenter. 
The  centres  of  arches,  for  example,  instead  of 
being  built  of  wood,  and  lagged,  are  roughly 
and  rapidly  built  of  stone,  and  smoothed  over 
with  earth  or  clay,  to  receive  the  permanent 
arch  stones.  We  have  seen  in  a week  or  two 
after  one  of  those  local  earthquakes  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Vesuvius, — which  did  much  more  damage 
in  that  part  of  Campania  than  did  the  wasted 
energy  of  the  Potenza  earthquake  of  1858,  —the 
cracks  in  the  houses  soldered  up,  the  broken 
lintels  replaced,  and  a large  building  that  looked 
a hopeless  ruin  restored  to  a habitable  con- 
dition in  a few  weeks,  by  the  industry  of  the 
Italian  masons."  And  of  the  confidence  which  this 
craftsman  puts  in  his  work,  the  excellence  of  the 
msrtar  no  doubt  is  not  the  least  determining 
condition. 

Professor  Palmieri,  the  seismologist,  or  earth- 
quake doctor,  has  been  writing  to  give  his 
opinion  that  the  catastrophe  at  Ischia  was  due 
to  subterranean  subsidence  rather  than  to  earth- 
quake proper.  And  Mr.  Mallet,  M.Inst.C.E., 
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who  made  a special  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  earthquake  of  185S,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  maintains  that  all  earthquakes  are  the 
effect  of  such  subsidence.  We  cannot  ourselves, 
having  witnessed  repeated  earthquakes  of  more 
or  less  activity,  subscribe  to  any  doctrine  that 
attributes  these  alarming  phenomena  to  so 
simple  a physical  cause, — a cause,  moreover, 
which  is  not  only  hypothetical,  but  not  very  easy 
to  explain  on  its  own  account.  That  there  is 
something  of  the  nature  of  the  electric  shock 
in  the  earthquake,  we  think  most  physicists 
who  have  any  experience  of  the  sensation  caused 
will  hold.  We  desire  to  speak  with  aU  modesty, 
aud  that  the  more  so  from  our  only  very  recent 
acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  electricity,  as  a 
source  either  of  light  or  of  motion,  is  now  known 
te  be  convertible  into  heat  or  other  forms  of 
motion.  Thus,  that  an  internal  shock,  such  as 
that  produced  by  the  fall  of  the  roof  of  a great 
cavern,  might  arrive  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  an  electric  disturbance,  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  what  we  know  of  what  is  now  called 
dynamo-motor  power.  But  then  our  experience 
of  mines,  tunnels,  salt  works,  and  the  like,  is 
rather  opposed  to  the  notion  «f  any  such  internal 
cavities  forming  themselves  under  the  action 
of  water.  It  is  possible  that  the  different 
conductivity  of  different  geological  strata,  of 
which  we  have  witnessed  with  our  own  eyes  the 
very  evident  proof  that  is  to  this  day  presented 
in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  may,  if  carefully 
studied,  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 
Subsidence  is  not  a new  phenomenon ; and  in 
cases  like  those  of  the  thick  coal-seam  of 
Staffordshire,  and  the  salt-veins  and  brine- 
pumpings  of  Cheshire,  a much  greater  amount 
of  subterranean  erosion  is  at  work  than  we  can 
in  any  way  attribute  to  the  percolation  of  water 
in  any  part  of  the  globe.  But  though  houses 
are  ruined,  districts  made  bare  and  waste,  and 
lakes  formed  by  subsidence  in  Staffordshire  and 
in  Cheshire,  we  have  no  earthquakes  there.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  witness,  after  a series  of  shocks, 
whether  occurring  in  a few  minutes  or  extend- 
ing for  some  days,  a displacement  such  as  that 
of  the  Bay  of  N aples,  or  the  effects  of  the  more 
violent  local  shocks  which  rent  nearly  every 
house  at  Torre  del  Greco,  Torre  Annunziata,  and 
Resina,  and  that  threw  out  a spring  of  hot 
water  that  ran  for  three  weeks,  betokens,  we 
imagine,  some  far  more  violent  energy  than  the 
subsidence  of  the  roof  of  an  unknown  cavern. 
The  terror  that  the  earthquake  causes,  not  in 
mankind  alone,  but  in  the  whole  animal  king- 
dom, is  a special  feature  of  these  terrific  visita- 
tions. The  idea  that  this  terror  is  caused  by 
any  process  of  reasoning  is  one  not  to  be 
entertained  by  any  who  have  experienced  it. 
That  there  is  something  akin  to  electricity  in 
the  shock  of  the  earthquake  is,  we  think,  proved, 
among  other  things,  by  the  nature  of  the  panic 
instinctively  caused  in  man  and  beast  by  even 
the  lightest  shock.  In  the  case  of  an  earth- 
quake slightly  felt  in  Wiltshire,  some  ten  years 
ago,  our  own  attention  was  roused  by  the  violent 
terrors  evinced  by  a pair  of  Australian  grass 
parakeets.  We  had  not  noticed  the  shock,  but 
we  did  note  the  time  thus  fixed ; and  on  the 
following  day  the  newspapers  gave  accounts  of 
a shock  of  earthquake  felt  in  that  part  of 
England  at  the  precise  moment  indicated  by 
the  terror  of  the  birds. 


THE  WEST  FRONT  OF  ST.  ALBAN’S. 

As  was  noted  in  our  last  number,  the  cross  at 
the  apex  of  the  central  gable  of  the  new  west 
front  which  has  been  added  to  the  Abbey  was 
fixed  a few  days  since,  and  there  remained  last 
week  little  more  than  the  completion  of  the 
gable  over  the  central  porch,  in  front  of  the 
west  window,  to  render  the  new  front  complete. 
The  scaffolding,  which  was  then  still  standing, 
though  it  somewhat  interfered  with  the  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  front,  left  room  to 
see  most  parts  of  it  well  enough.  We  presume 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett, 
who  has  defrayed  the  whole  cost  of  tho  work, 
makes  himself  responsible  for  the  architectural 
design  ; at  least,  it  is  publicly  credited  to  him, 
and  as  we  do  not  hear  the  name  of  any 
directing  or  consulting  architect  mentioned,  he 
must  be  saddled  with  the  architectural  re- 
sponsibility unless  he  declines  it. 

We  regret,  on  every  ground,  to  feel  compelled 
to  say  that  the  result  is  fully  as  unsatisfactory 
as  we  from  the  first  feared  it  would  be.  Our 
opinion  is  an  entirely  dispassionate  one. 
Although  thinking  that  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 


has  on  many  occasions  been  guilty  of  great 
discourtesy  towards  and  misrepresentation  of 
the  architectural  profession,  and  that  his  own 
apparent  opinion  as  to  his  capacity  to  set 
everybody  right  on  matters  connected  with 
architecture  is  absurdly  exaggerated  and  over- 
weening, and  has  been  often  expressed  in  a 
manner  studiously  offensive  to  the  feelings  of 
other  people,  we  have  never  denied  his  re- 
markable acquirements,  nor  have  we  taken 
part  in  the  violent  attacks  upon  him  which 
have  been  made  by  some  members  of  the  pro- 
fession in  relation  to  this  business.  One  or 
two  of  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  we  fear, 
put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  a want  of  tact 
and  temper  which  they  probably  regretted 
afterwards.  Nor  can  we  be  accused  of  having 
shown  any  bigotry  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
alterations  at  the  Abbey.  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
certainly  could  not  afford  to  say  so,  as  we 
happen  to  know  that  he  directly  appealed  to 
our  evidence  in  regard  to  the  dilapidated  and 
dangerous  state  of  the  old  roof,  in  order  to 
carry  the  Committee  with  him  in  deciding  to 
have  a new  one.  We  objected  to  the  altered 
pitch  of  the  roof,  as  the  restoration  of  what 
had  long  since  passed  out  of  memory,  and  an 
unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  lines  of  the 
building  as  they  had  been  familiar  to  generations 
of  men,  and  also  because  we  foresaw  from  the 
first  what  has  actually  come  to  pass,  viz.,  that  the 
fact  of  the  high-pitched  roof  being  restored 
would  be  used  as  an  argument  or  excuse  for  at 
once  restoring  the  west  end  to  correspond  with 
it ; and  we  had  reason  to  fear  that  at  this  junc- 
ture such  restoration  would  be  likely  to  get  into 
hands  not  competent  to  do  justice  to  it.  That 
something  would  have  had  to  be  done  to  it 
before  very  long,  in  any  case,  every  competent 
witness  must  have  seen.  The  anti-restoration 
purists  who  made  such  demonstrations  about 
the  value  and  beauty  of  the  “ Perpendicular  " 
west  window  unquestionably  talked  all  at 
random.  The  window  was  not  a very  valuable 
specimen  of  the  style  in  the  first  instance,  and 
it  had  been  much  patched  up  and  knocked 
about,  and  was  in  a bad  condition,  though  there 
was  no  immediate  occasion  for  its  removal. 
Whether,  whenever  the  removal  and  renewal  of 
the  west  window  did  become  necessary,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  or  desirable  to  renew  or 
restore  the  whole  west  front,  is  a much  larger 
question,  involving  the  whole  subject  of  resto- 
ration and  its  artistic  morality.  The  front  had 
undoubtedly  become  a very  heterogeneous 
collection  of  patchings,  not  without  its  historical 
interest,  but  entirely  devoid  of  architectural 
effect  or  unity.  One  thing  at  least,  however, 
was  certain  ; that  to  design  and  build  any  new 
front  in  keeping  with  the  building  and  in  har- 
mony with  its  associations  was  a very  difficult 
task ; that  if  the  front  was  to  be  an  original 
and  new  design,  characteristic  of  the  present 
time,  it  called  for  no  ordinary  power  in  archi- 
tectural design  ; if  it  was  to  be  an  archaeological 
design,  professing  to  revive  what  might  be 
presumed  to  have  been  formerly  there,  it 
required  the  fullest  knowledge  of  Mediaeval 
building  and  of  Mediaeval  detail  to  carry  out 
such  a restoration  adequately. 

Upon  this  head,  however,  the  legal  custo- 
dians of  this  great  building  appear  to  have  had 
no  scruples  whatever.  It  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  them  that  an  influential  inhabi- 
tant of  the  neighbourhood  undertook  to  supply 
the  money,  and  assured  them  that  he  was  able 
to  supply  the  brains  also.  Now,  against  any 
man  acting  as  an  amateur  architect  in  the  case 
of  a new  building  erected  for  his  own  pleasure, 
we  have  little  or  nothing  to  say  ; or  at  least  we 
may  admit  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  that 
need  be  said.  He  may  produce  an  ugly  build- 
ing, which  is  matter  for  public  regret  certainly, 
but  not  a matter  in  which,  unless  in  very  ex- 
treme cases,  the  public  can  have  a right  to 
interfere;  he  may  produce  an  inconveniently 
planned  and  extravagantly  expensive  one ; but 
that  is  his  own  loss,  and  no  one  need  trouble 
about  it.  But  the  case  is  very  different  with  a 
great  historic  building  like  St.  Alban’s  Abbey, 
which  is  a kind  of  national  property.  Surely 
the  custodians  of  such  a building  were  at  least 
bound,  in  the  common  duty  of  properly  dis- 
charging their  trust,  to  have  asked  for  some 
proof  of  a man’s  ability  to  make  an  important 
architectural  addition  and  alteration  to  the 
building,  beyond  the  fact  of  his  possessing  a 
long  purse  and  an  overweening  self-confidence. 
What  public  proof  had  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
given  of  such  capacity  ? Absolutely  none, 
beyond  his  own  repeated  assertions  that  archi- 


tects were  all  ignorant  pretenders,  and  that  he  I 
himself  knew  more  about  the  matter  than  any  1 
of  them.  In  regard  to  practical  building,  we  j 
are  quite  ready  to  credit  Sir  E.  Beckett  with  a 
good  deal  of  the  knowledge  which  he  says  he 
possesses  ; though  even  in  regard  to  this  branch 
of  architecture  we  strongly  suspect  that  a good 
deal  of  his  claim  to  be  listened  to  is  rather 
theoretic  than  practical  in  its  basis.  But  in 
regard  to  the  archmological  and  artistic  side  of 
architecture  there  has  never,  so  far  as  we  know, 
been  any  claim  made  that  he  should  rank  as 
an  authority ; hardly  even  (wonderful  to  say) 
by  himself,  except  that  we  believe  he  has 
incidentally  asserted  that  he  was  practically 
the  designer  of  one  or  two  of  Scott’s  leading 
churches,  Doncaster  especially.  How  far  this 
is  true  we  are  in  a position  to  know  well  from 
Scott’s  letters  in  our  own  possession  ; but  in 
any  case  Sir  E.  Beckett  has  left  us  an  un- 
answerable contradiction  to  all  such  claims, 
unfortunately,  in  his  west  front  at  St.  Alban’s. 
Scott  carried  restoration  too  far,  and  did  some  j 
things  with  which  we  certainly  could  not 
sympathise ; but  whatever  modern  additions  I 
to  Mediaeval  work  he  made  were  at  least  pene-  ! 
trated  by  knowledge  of  the  style,  and  were  in 
most  cases  as  like  Mediaeval  work  as  modern 
hands  aud  tools  could  make  them.  The  present 
addition  to  St.  Alban’s  Abbey,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a coarse  piece  of  second-rate  modern  Gothic, 
which  in  almost  every  detail  shows  incapacity 
to  realise  the  feeling  or  style  of  the  original 
work.  The  caps  and  other  mouldings  are  like 
coarse  imitations  of  tho  originals;  the  carving 
is  in  some  places  so  vulgar  that  it  is  difficult  to- 
understand  how  any  man  able  to  carve  at  all 
could  have  executed  the  “ Early  English  ” caps, 
for  instance,  of  the  north-west  porch,  with  the 
specimens  of  original  caps  in  the  interior  of  the 
porch  within  a few  feet  of  him,  or  how  any 
educated  man  could  allow  such  work  to  be 
done  in  such  a situation.  The  one  fine  point 
in  the  total  effect  is  that  which  was  inevitable 
from  the  old  lines  of  the  building, — the  deep 
recessing  of  the  west  window  between  the 
buttresses,  and  the  gable  of  the  centre  porch, 
rising  in  front  of  it.  This  would  produce  a fine 
effect,  by  mere  force  of  mass  and  shadow,  with 
whatever  detail.  But,  apart  from  this,  the 
general  look  of  the  whole  front  may,  perhaps, 
be  best  indicated  by  saying  that  it  is  very  much 
the  sort  of  Gothic  which  one  sometimes  meets 
with  in  competition  designs  for  the  larger  class 
of  Dissenting  chapels, — effective,  in  a showy 
way,  but  totally  devoid  of  refinement.  The 
place  of  the  old  Perpendicular  window  has  been 
taken  by  a badly-designed  but  elaborate  and 
pretentious  Early  Geometric  window,  wish 
details  some  of  which  are  very  much  out  of 
keeping,  even  if  they  were  better  carried  out, 
with  the  predominant  style  of  the  western, 
portion  of  the  building.  The  centre  porch,  is 
the  best  part,  a deeply-recessed  porch  with 
“dog-tooth”  ornament,  pretty  profusely  used. 
The  upper  portions  at  each  side  of  the  centres 
are  decorated  with  wall-arcading,  of  the  former 
existence  of  which  there  was  ample  evidence  in. 
the  old  walls,  but  the  work  is  clumsily  designed 
and  executed.  The  lower  part  of  tho  design  is 
the  most  curious  and  irrelevant  jumble  of  details 
that  could  well  be  imagined,  and  which  are- 
indescribable  without  an  illustration;  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  front  rise  into  two  big  turrets, 
suggestive  of  “ Dissenting  Gothic  ” as  afore- 
said, or,  perhaps,  rather  of  what  might  be  done 
in  a Gothic  railway-station  front.  To  look  at 
the  quiet  refined  mouldings  on  the  south  side 
of  the  clearstory,  and  then  come  round  to  this 
criard  piece  of  work  planted  on  at  the  end* 
affords  a contrast  almost  exasperating.  We 
presume  Sir  E.  Beckett  thinks  it  very  fine, 
and  believes  that  in  doing  this  at  his  own 
expense  he  has  done  a meritorious  piece  of 
work.  If  h9  really  thinks  so  we  can  only 
say  we  are  heartily  sorry  for  him.  But  we 
can  hardly  have  the  same  feeling  towards 
those  who  allowed  this  to  be  done,  and  who 
seem  to  have  thought  that  the  mere  willingness 
to  spend  his  own  money  was  sufficient  to  givo 
a man  who  had  no  proper  qualifications  for  the 
task  a right  to  do  as  he  pleased  in  such  a case. 
They  are  very  much  to  blame.  They  were, 
responsible  for  the  building,  and  if  they  knew  no 
better  themselves,  they  were  bound  at  least  to 
take  advice  from  those  who  did.  The  result  is 
that  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  interesting 
buildings  has  had  an  addition  made  to  it  which 
is  little  better  than  vulgar,  and  which  will  be 
an  annoyance  and  an  amazement  to  future 
generations. 
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If  those  who  are  concerned  in  this  affair  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  our  way  of  speaking 
of  it,  wo  shall  be  happy,  to  use  a phrase  once 
current  in  society,  to  “ give  them  every  satisfac- 
tion,” in  the  most  reasonable  and  practical 
manner,  by  publishing  an  accurate  view  of  the 
front  as  now  executed,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  form  their  own  judgment  as  to  the  justice  of 
our  comments.  Probably  the  majority  of  them 
will  be  of  opinion  that  our  criticism  was  much 
too  mild  for  the  occasion. 


A DESCRIPTION  FORM  FOR  COMPETING 
ARCHITECTS. 

Lamenting,  as  we  always  have,  the  amount  of 
time,  labour,  and  thought  annually  wasted  by 
so  many  members  of  the  architectural  profes- 
sion in  competition  drawings  from  which  a small 
proportion  only  of  the  profession  can  be  bene- 
fited ; and  desirous  always,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
within  the  lines  of  the  apostolic  limit,  “ as  much 
ns  lieth  in  you,”  to  contribute  towards  lighten- 
ing the  labours  and  assisting  the  progress  of  the 
younger  and  rising  members  of  that  profession 
especially,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  there  is 
one  point  in  which  a considerable  amount  of 
labour  might  be  saved  ia  a perfectly  legitimate 
manner,  to  the  advantage  of  future  competitors, 
by  a very  simple  institution,  which  we  will  pro- 
ceed briefly  to  describe. 

The  sites  and  the  requirements  of  buildings 
may  (in  fact  do),  as  every  one  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  will  admit,  vary 
considerably.  The  site  for  a proposed  building 
may  be  of  almost  every  conceivable  mathe- 
matical or  non-mathematical  shape,— square, 
oblong,  parallelogram matic,  rhomboidal,  trape- 
zoidal, cycloidal,  and  so  on  (not  that  we  are  by 
any  means  at  the  end  of  our  adjectives  of  defi- 
nition, but  that,  above  all  things,  we  would  not 
be  tedious),  and  the  possibility  of  “permuta- 
tions of  n things  ” which  may  bo  placed  upon 
each  site  is  theoretically  infinite,  and  practically 
very  extended.  Nor  can  one  place  any  limit  to 
the  imagination  of  Town  Councils,  Committees, 
and  other  such  learned  bodies,  in  regard  to  the 
possible  uses  of  a building  site,  and  the  amount 
and  variety  of  accommodation  which  may  be 
required  to  be  arranged  for  on  it.  Hence  it 
arrives  that  the  shapes,  dispositions,  and  details 
of  competition  plans  are  endless.  But  (and  now 
we  come  to  the  point)  with  each  set  of  plans 
it  is  customary  for  the  competing  victim  to 
send  a description,”  sometimes  called  a 
“ report,”  setting  forth  his  own  views  about  his 
design.  Now,  those  whom  a taste  for  light 
literature  has  led  to  the  perusal  of  these  docu- 
ments must  have  been  struck  by  the  very  pre- 
valent similarity,  both  in  matter  and  manner, 
which  pervades  them,  at  all  events  in  then- 
general  statements.  Nor  ought  we  to  wonder 
at  this.  The  object  of  all  such  treatises  is  the 
same,  viz.,  to  persuade  the  committee  that  the 
particular  set  of  plans  to  which  it  is  attached 
is  the  best  and  most  desirable  for  their  purpose 
of  all  that  have  been,  or  that  may,  might,  could, 
Bhould,  would,  or  ought  to  have  been  submitted ; 
and  human  beings  inspired  by  precisely  similar 
objects  are  likely  enough  to  be  impelled  to  use 
very  similar  language.  But  what  a waste  of 
human  labour,  time,  penmanship,  is  involved  in 
this  repetition  of  the  same  story  by  (in  a large 
competition,  say)  fifty  different  scribes.  Or,  if 
the  better  thoughts  of  the  ambitious  compe- 
titor lead  him,  like  Captain  Grose,  to  “prent 
it,  what  a disproportionate  expense  in  type- 
setting, even  for  the  number  required  to  send 
two  copies  to  each  member  of  the  committee, 
over  and  above  the  initial  labour  of  writing  it 
out  for  the  printer.  Now,  nearly  all  this  labour 
might  be  avoided,  and  a great  annual  saving  of 
time  and  money  secured  to  large  numbers  of 
the  profession,  by  the  drawing  up  and  printing, 
for  sale  by  all  respectable  stationers,  of  a skeleton 
form  embodying  the  main  heads  required  in 
a competition  report,  leaving  a few  blanks 
to  be  filled  in  where  any  special  words  or  state- 
ments become  absolutely  requisite  for  special 
cases. 

Example,  the  proverb  says,  is  better  than 
precept ; and,  therefore,  at  the  risk  of  seeming 
presumptuous,  and  subject  to  whatever  valuable 
suggestions  for  improvement  may  reach  us  from 
various  readers  in  regard  to  the  provisions  or 
the  wording  of  our  proposed  form,  we  beg  to 
subjoin  a sketch  for  a model  form,  as  follows  : — 


“ Description  of  the  Designs  submitted  under 
the  Motto . 

To  the  Chairman  and  Committee  of . 

Gentlemen, — In  submitting  for  your  favour- 
able consideration  the  plans  and  designs  signed 
, we  can  say  with  confidence  that  in  regard 
to  plan,  arrangement,  and  practical  convenience 
they  will  be  found  to  embody  in  all  points  the 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  instructions 
issued  to  competitors.  The  position  of  the 
principal  rooms  and  departments  in  relation  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  external  entrances,  as 
laid  down  in  your  instructions,  has  been  care- 
fully attended  to.  Thus  the will  be  found 

in  close  contiguity  to  the , and  the 

offices  close  to  the entrance. ” ([Here  insert 

the  names  of  those  rooms  or  departments  which 
are  actually  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions ; to  insert  those  which  are  not  is  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  committee,  and  may  even  be 
called  bad  manners,  since,  as  Lord  Chesterfield 
says,  ‘the  whole  truth  should  not  be  spoken  at 
all  times,  and  in  all  places.’] 

“The  question  of  Style  has  received  our  most 

thoughtful  consideration.  Believing  that 

is  a town  [village]  with  a great  future  before 
it  ” [strike  out  the  word  ‘ town  ’ or  ‘ village  ’ as 
necessary],  “ we  are  of  opinion  that  the  union  of 
architectural  dignity  and  effectiveness  with 
suitability  to  the  requirements  of  modern  life, 
and  the  special  objects  of  the  building  will  be 
best  ensured  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Egyptian 
Greek 
Roman 


Hindu 
Ancient  Peruvian 
Romanesque 
Byzantine 
Early  English 
Early  French  Gothic 
Tudor 
Mongolian 
Italian 


Venetian  Gothic 
Lombard  Gothic 
Venetian  Renaissance 
Florentine  Renaissance 
Early  French  Renais- 
sance 

Elizabethan 
Louis  XIV. 

Queen  Anne 
J apanese 
Chinese 


style”  [run  the  pen  through  all  except  the 
one  selected],  “ which  has  the  advantage  not 
only  of  being  highly  effective  in  this  climate, 
but  of  being  one  of  the  most  economical  of  all 
styles  of  architecture,  and  presenting  a larger 
proportion  of  effective  window  space  than  any 
other  style ; while  it  is  peculiarly  suitable  in  the 
present  case,  owing  to  its  harmony  with  [con- 
trast to]  the  style  of  the  adjacent  buildings  and 
the  general  architectural  character  of  the  town 
[village].  The  advantage  of  such  harmony 
[contrast]  in  ensuring  that  great  desideratum, 
unity  [variety]  of  architectural  line  and  effect, 
will  be  at  once  appreciated. 

“ A glance  at  the  plans  and  sections  will 
suffice  to  show  that  every  portion  of  the  avail- 
able space  has  been  thoroughly  turned  to 
account,  while  the  arrangement  of  the  corridors, 
staircases,  and  entrances  is  such  as  to  ensure 
the  utmost  privacy  [give  easy  access  to  the 
public]  ; the  various  departments  are  all,  inter- 
nally, placed  so  as  to  be  completely  isolated 
from  [in  direct  communicaticn  with]  each 
other;  an  arrangement,  the  value  and  con- 
venience of  which  will  be  at  once  perceived. 

“ It  is  proposed  tn  warm  the  entire  building 
by  Stoves  burning  smokeless  fuel 
Open  fire-places 
Steam  circulation 
Hot-water  at  low  pressure 
Hot-water  at  high  pressure 
Gas.” 

[Strike  out,  as  before,  all  except  the  system  to 
be  selected].  “We  confidently  recommend  this 
method,  as  at  once  the  most  effectual  and 
economical,  and  that  which  brings  the  heating 
system  more  easily  and  completely  under  con- 
trol than  any  other. 

“ The  subject  of  ventilation  has  received  the 
most  careful  attention.  On  this  head  reference 
is  requested  to  the  sections,  on  which  the  points 
of  entrance  and  exit  of  air,  and  the  direction  in 
which  it  will  circulate  in  the  various  apart- 
ments, are  fully  indicated  by  arrows.  N.B. — 
More  arrows  can  be  added  if  thought  desir- 
able. 

“ The  question  of  cost  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, and,  reckoning  this  at  per  cube 

foot,  we  find  that  the  whole  can  be  executed 
for  — l.  — s.  — d.”  [The  statement  of  the  cost 
per  cube  foot,  it  may  be  observed,  should  always 
be  inserted,  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  exactitude, 
and  shows  that  the  estimate  has  not  been 
assumed  at  random.  It  is,  however,  a proper 
and  fitting  concession  to  the  susceptibilities  of 
a building  committee,  not  to  alarm  or  annoy 
them  before  the  time  by  an  unnecessarily  high 


estimate,  and  therefore  a sum  per  cubic  foot 
about  25  per  cent,  below  the  actual  probable 
cost  should  be  inserted  in  the  first  instance.  To 
keep  too  close  to  the  prose  of  mere  facts  in 
such  matters  shows  a want  of  enterprise,  and 
but  for  the  stimulus  to  the  imagination  of  build- 
ing committees  which  is  given  by  this  poetical 
use  of  figures  many  successful  buildings  might 
never  have  come  into  being  at  all]. 

“ In  conclusion,  should  you  do  us  the  honour 
to  entrust  us  with  the  commission  you  may  rest 
assured  that  no  pains  and  attention  will  be 
spared  on  our  part  towards  completely  and 
successfully  carrying  out  the  building. 

“ We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 
“ The  Authors  of  the  Design. 

(Signed) .” 

Now,  there  is  the  outline  of  a form  of 
“report”  applicable  to  almost  any  competi- 
tion, which  can  be  printed  and  sold  wholesale  at 
a trifling  cost,  and  whenever  a description  is 
wanted  to  accompany  any  competition  drawings 
the  architect  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  just 
take  one  of  these  forms  out  of  a drawer,  fill  up 
a few  blanks,  and  strike  his  pen  through  a few 
words,  and  address  it  to  the  committee.  We 
hope  we  have  suggested  a method  which  may 
really  prove  a valuable  saving  of  time  to  many 
competitors.  We  retain  no  copyright  in  our 
idea.  Any  one  is  welcome  to  apply  it.  We  are 
actuated  only  by  a desire  to  be  of  use  to  tho 
large  number  of  those  who  risk  time  and  labour 
on  architectural  competitions,  and  to  shorten 
and  simplify  at  least  one  portion  of  their  task. 


STATE  RULES  . FOR  THE  BUILDING  OF 
FRENCH  SCHOOLS. 

Ever  since  the  Franco-German  war  the 
French  nation  has  felt  keenly  the  necessity  of 
improved  education,  both  mental  and  physical. 
The  various  Governments,  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  such  rapid  succession,  have  not 
allowed  this  worthy  sentiment  to  lie  dormant. 
In  the  course  of  seven  years,  from  1876  to  1882, 
nearly  four  thousand  new  schools  were  built, 
and  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  estab- 
lishments already  in  existence.  At  the  meet- 
ings of  the  varicrfc8  scientific  societies,  at  national 
and  international  congresses,  in  fact,  on  every 
possible  occasion,  educational  questions  have 
been  raised.  But  in  all  this  great  anxiety  was 
manifested  not  to  sacrifice  the  body  to  the 
mind  ; and  quite  as  much  has  been  said  and 
done  with  respect  to  the  physical  development 
of  children  as  with  respect  to  their  ordinary 
education.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  to  boys. 
Legislators  and  reformers  have  alike  realised 
that  the  greatness  and  independence  of  France 
depends  not  only  on  the  strength  of  its  future 
soldiers,  but  also  on  the  health  of  the  mothers 
of  future  generations.  Many  efforts,  therefore, 
have  been  made  to  improve  the  sanitary  regime 
both  of  girls’  and  boys’  schools.  This  naturally 
involves  the  great  questions  of  light,  furniture, 
ventilation,  and  drainage.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
in  the  last-mentioned  detail  that  the  least 
progress  is  noticeable.  This  is  a fault  inherent 
to  all  French  affairs,  and  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  is  not  specially  to  blame  in  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  this  administration, 
instead  of  relying  on  routine  and  the  bureaucrats 
in  its  service,  boldly  instituted  a technical 
committee  to  draw  up  a set  of  rules  which  were 
to  govern  the  construction  of  new  schools. 

Among  the  architects  who  formed  part  of 
this  committee,  we  recognise  the  well-known 
names  of  Viollet-le-Duc  and  Emile  Trelat. 
The  committee  was  entitled  La  Commission  des 
Bdtiments  Scolaires , and  was  appointed  by  the 
Ministerial  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  1883. 
After  the  lapse  of  some  time,  after  many  dis- 
cussions, inquiries,  and  experiments,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  general  principles  agreed  upon  : — 

In  the  first  place,  the  site  selected  for  schools 
should  occupy  a central  position.  It  should  be 
situated  on  an  open  or  well-aired  spot,  of  easy 
and  safe  access  ; but  away  from  all  noisy,  un- 
wholesome, or  dangerous  factories,  &c.,  and 
never  nearer  than  100  metres  to  a cemetery. 
The  superficial  measurement  of  the  ground 
should  never  be  less  than  500  metres,  and 
should  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than 
10  metres  per  pupil.  The  position  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  determined  according  to  the 
climate  and  special  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
locality.  Tho  school  must  be  kept  apart, 
when,  as  is  often  the  case  in  France,  the  same 
building  is  used  as  the  Town-hall,  or  seat  of  the 
Municipal  Council.  In  that  case,  it  would  be 
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better  to  bold  tbe  school  on  the  ground  floor, 
while  the  Municipal  offices  occupied  the  first 
floor,  with  a totally  separate  entrance.  No 
wall  built  with  quarry  stone  must  be  less 
than  40  centimetres  (16  in.);  and  in  brick, 
less  than  35  centimetres  (14  in.)  in  thickness. 
Any  material  of  too  porous  a nature,  such 
as  badly-baked  bricks  or  sandstone,  must 
be  rigorously  excluded.  For  the  roofs,  slate  is 
recommended  in  preference  to  any  sort  of 
metallic  covering.  Each  group  of  scholars, 
boys,  girls,  and  the  very  young  children,  must 
all  be  kept  distinct,  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
no  one  establishment  should  hold  more  than  750 
children,  namely,  300  boys,  300  girls,  and  150 
little  children  in  the  creche  or  salle  d’asile.  In 
no  case  is  a class  to  consist  of  more  than  fifty 
pupils,  and  in  schools  where  there  are  several 
classes  the  number  is  restricted  to  forty.  The 
size  of  the  class-rooms  must  allow  to  each  pupil 
a minimum  space  of  one  and  a quarter  to  one 
and  a half  square  metre,  while  the  contents  of 
the  room  must  equal  at  least  five  cubic  metres 
for  every  person.  Its  shape  should  be  rectan- 
gular. The  unilateral  method  of  lighting  is  to 
be  adopted  where  there  is  sufficient  light,  where 
the  proportional  distance  between  the  heights  of 
the  windows  and  the  width  of  the  rooms  is 
suitable,  and  where  there  are  openings  on  the 
opposite  side  which  can  be  utilised  to  establish 
a thorough  current  of  air  and  to  admit  the  sun’s 
rays  in  the  absence  of  the  pupils.  When  these 
conditions  cannot  be  realised,  the  lights  may  be 
bilateral ; but,  though  in  this  case,  the  light 
would  be  admitted  on  both  sides,  measures  must 
be  adopted  so  as  to  render  the  light  coming  from 
the  left  more  intense  than  that  admitted  from 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  class-room. 

The  last  clause  in  these  rules  will  seem  the 
most  novel  to  the  English  reader.  The  question 
of  admitting  the  light  from  one  side  only  was 
first  raised  by  the  Society  of  Public  Medicine 
and  Professional  Hygiene,  and  has  been 
earnestly  debated  for  more  than  four  or  five 
years.  But  the  Government  Commission,  ap- 
pointed by  the  decree  of  the  1st  of  June,  1881, 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  shortsightedness 
among  children  at  school,  would  not  discuss 
the  rival  merits  of  unilateral  and  bilateral  light. 
They  only  insisted  on  the  amount,  and  did  not 
investigate  the  question  of  conflicting  lights,  of 
shadows,  &c.  This  Commission  simply  decided 
what  should  be  the  smallest  portion  of  sky  to 
be  seen  from  the  least- favoured  place  in  the 
class.  For  this  purpose  the  eye  must  be  placed 
on  a level  with  the  table,  and  then,  measuring 
from  the  top  of  the  window  downwards,  at  least- 
thirty  centimetres  of  sky  should  be  visible.  With 
respect  to  illuminating  at  night,  the  Commission 
would  multiply  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of 
candles  or  lamps,  but  does  not  insist  on  their 
being  placed  in  any  particular  position.  The 
ideal  would  be  a separate  light  for  each  desk. 

With  respect  to  the  sizo  of  the  windows, 
they  should  present  a total  surface  equal  to  the 
total  surface  of  the  tables  or  desks.  Cornices 
on  the  ceiling,  where  dust  and  germs  are  likely 
to  accumulate,  aro  not  allowed ; and  all  angles 
are  to  be  abolished;  the  corners  of  the  rooms 
rounded  off.  The  walls  are  to  be  covered  with 
a smooth,  even  substance,  paint  or  enamel,  and 
the  wainscoting  is  to  reach  a height  of  about 
4 ft.,  and  should  be  made  of  wood,  or  some  sub- 
stance covered  with  good  cement.  The  floors 
must  be  of  hard  wood,  laid  on  some  bituminous 
Bubstance.  The  stoves  employed  to  warm  the 
class-rooms  must  have  a double  covering,  be 
well  protected  by  iron  railings,  and  supplied 
with  air  from  the  outside,  or  in  any  case  be  so 
contrived  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  ventilation. 

The  rules  concerning  drainage  are  altogether 
unworthy  of  our  present  knowledge  of  hygiene. 
For  instance,  the  stipulated  number  of  closets 
is  fixed  at  three  for  the  first  hundred  pupils  and 
only  two  extra  closets  for  each  additional 
hundred  pupils.  This  is  even  below  the  standard 
of  our  common  lodging-houses,  which  harbour 
the  dregs  of  the  population.  According  to  our 
law  a closet  must  be  provided  for  every  twenty 
lodgers.  Thus,  twelve  closets  would  suffice  for 
a French  school  with  500  pupils,  while  in  an 
English  common  lodging-house,  containing  the 
same  number  of  inhabitants,  there  would  be 
twenty-five  closets.  In  size  the  closets  must 
measure  at  least  a m&tre  in  length  and  70  centi- 
metres in  width.  It  would  be  difficult  to  make 
them  smaller  ! The  seat  must  be  of  stone,  the 
floor  impermeable  and  slanting,  so  that  the 
liquids  may  run  to  an  aperture  placed  under  the 
seat  but  giving  into  the  pan  and  over  its  hermeti- 
cally-closed valve.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 


sary to  have  any  valve  whatsoever  if  a venti- 
lating shaft  can  be  so  contrived  that  the  current 
of  air  will  go  downwards  from  the  closet  into 
the  drain-pipe.  These  rules,  though  far  from 
responding  to  our  principles  of  drainage,  are, 
nevertheless,  greatly  in  advance  of  what  has 
been  done.  Such  a thing  as  a valve  that  can 
hermetically  close  a pan  is  almost  unknown 
in  France.  As  a rule,  there  is  no  valve,  no 
trap,  the  materials  fall  straight  down  into  the 
cesspool,  and  the  gas  generated  in  the 
cesspool,  comes  straight  up  into  the  closet  ; 
and  we  may  consider  the  pupils  fortunate  if 
such  a closet  is  not  placed  just  by  the  side  of 
the  dormitory.  As  for  a system  of  ventila- 
tion drawing  off  the  gases,  its  action  would  not 
always  be  reliable,  and  such  a contrivance  has 
only  been  proposed  in  some  of  the  newest 
projects. 

The  Society  of  Public  Medicine  issued  some 
model  regulations  which  are  far  more  practical 
and  to  the  purpose.  These  rules  have  not,  it 
is  true,  the  force  of  law  ; but  as  the  majority  of 
the  architects,  engineers,  and  doctors  who  take 
an  active  part  in  promoting  sanitary  reform 
belong  to  this  society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they 
will,  of  their  own  initiative,  see  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  applied  in  all  the  buildings  with 
which  they  are  concerned.  A paper  on  this 
subject  had  been  submitted  to  the  Society  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  Perrin,  Member  of  the  Commission  on 
Unwholesome  Dwellings,  and  Dr.  Riant,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  Ecole  Normal  of  the  Department 
of  the  Seine,  drew  up  the  rules  in  question. 
These  were  adopted  and  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  guidance  of  all  persons  concerned. 
Among  the  general  measures  that  can  be  imme- 
diately applied  the  suppression  of  cesspools  is 
suggested.  A movable  receptacle  is  proposed 
as  a substitute  to  the  cesspool,  but  this  must 
be  changed  very  frequently.  In  boys’  schools 
separate  urinals,  at  least  three  for  every  hundred 
pupils,  are  recommended.  There  must  be  also, 
at  least,  three  closets  for  every  hundred  pupils, 
constructed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Commission,  and  which  we  have  described  above, 
excepting,  however,  the  detail  with  regard  to 
stone  seats.  The  wooden  seat  and  severe 
rules  to  prevent  the  boys  standing  thereon 
are  advocated  in  preference.  As,  how- 
ever, it  is  the  universal  practice  in 
France  to  stand  and  not  to  sit  on  the  seats, 
the  best  way  to  enforce  this  reform  will 
be  to  imitate  the  system  employed  at  the  Ecole 
Monge,  a model  high-class  school  in  the  west 
end  of  Paris.  This  is  a very  simple  method. 
A neat  wooden  margin  about  2 in.  to  3 in.  wide 
surrounds  the  rim  of  the  pan.  On  this  the  boys 
are  absolutely  obliged  to  sit,  for  there  is  no 
broad  seat  on  which  they  could  stand.  Closets 
thus  constructed  do  not  look  very  elegant,  but 
are  much  more  clean  ; the  pan,  the  fittings,  are 
all  exposed  to  the  air,  and  there  is  no  place 
where  dirt  and  dust  can  accumulate  without 
being  seen.  This  expedient  is  warmly  advo- 
cated by  the  Society,  and  it  also  urges  that  a 
Moule  earth-closet  should  be  employed  wherever 
a proper  water-closet  is  impracticable.  Further 
the  Society  demands  that  in  every  school  an 
attendant  should  constantly  watch  over  the 
closets.  These  measures  the  Society  of  Public 
Medicine  insists  must  at  once  be  enforced.  It 
further  advises  the  adoption,  wherever  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  will  permit,  of  the  si/s- 
teme  diviseur.  This  means  the  use  of  a metallic 
receptacle  which  allows  the  liquids  to  escape  to 
the  sewer,  while  the  solids  are  retained  and 
removed  once  a week.  Enamelled  pans  of  hard- 
ware or  of  iron  are  recommended  with  an 
automatic  hermetical  valve.  Also  there  should 
be  a syphon  to  the  drain  pipe. 

For  France  these  are  novel  and  useful  doc- 
trines, but  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in 
finding  plumbers  capable  of  carrying  them  out. 
The  dangers  of  sewer-gas  aro  only  understood 
by  a few  specialists,  the  public  at  large  have  no 
knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  question,  and  it  is 
never  discussed  by  the  popular  papers.  We 
fear,  therefore,  that  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to 
carry  out  even  the  very  modest  reforms  pro- 
posed,—so  far,  at  least,  as  drainage  is  concerned. 
In  other  respects,  the  most  notable  improve- 
ments have  been  realised ; for  instance,  in  the 
20th  Arrondissement  of  Paris,  two  schools,  for 
1,110  children,  are  in  course  of  construction, 
according  to  the  Toilet  system.  Each  pupil 
will  have  7 cubic  metres  of  air,  and  in  class- 
rooms, measuring  more  that  1,000  cubic  metres, 
fresh  air  warmed  to  16°  C.  will  be  pumped  in  at 
the  rate  of  1,500  cubic  metres  per  hour.  Again, 
the  Communal  school  in  the  Avenue  Duquesne, 


built  by  M.  Leroux,  architect,  and  member  of 
the  Commission  on  Unwholesome  Dwellings  is 
a great  amelioration.  The  land  at  his  disposal 
was  of  a very  irregular  and  inconvenient  shape, 
still  the  result  attained  has  given  general  satis- 
faction. In  this  school  the  closets  are  in  the 
yard,  thoroughly  apart  from  the  main  buildings. 
The  seats  are  of  cement,  and  there  is  a venti- 
lating shaft,  with  a gas-burner,  to  draw  away 
the  bad  odours.  At  Creteil,  in  the  suburb  of 
Paris,  there  is  also  a model  school.  In  this  case 
we  find,  within  a large  garden,  the  boys’  school, 
the  girls’  school,  the  creche,  the  town-hall,  and 
even  the  fire-engine  station ; yet  all  these  ser- 
vices are  separated  from  each  other. 

All  these  prescriptions  apply  to  day-schools, 
and  they,  of  course,  embrace  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  scholars  ; but  the  Government  Com- 
mission have  also  issued  some  rules  affecting 
the  construction  of  dormitories.  These  are 
generally  very  similar  to  hospital  wards.  At 
the  Ecole  Monge  a wooden  partition  separates 
each  bed.  Though  this  division  does  not  reach 
the  ceiling,  still  it  interferes  considerably  with 
the  circulation  of  the  air  and  multiplies  enor- 
mously the  number  of  angles  and  corners  where 
dust  accumulates.  For  these  reasons,  and,  per- 
haps, also  from  motives  of  economy,  the  example 
of  the  Ecole  Monge  has  not  been  followed.  The 
Commission  on  School  Buildings  has,  however, 
decided  that  the  dormitories  must  not  be  very 
large,  that  in  no  case  must  they  contain  more 
than  thirty  beds.  Windows  on  both  sides  of  the 
dormitory  must  admit  light  and  air.  The 
floor  must  be  of  wood,  the  ceiling  four  metres 
from  the  floor,  and  the  width  of  the  dormitory 
about  7 50  metres.  The  beds  should  stand  at 
least  a mtitre  apart  from  each  other.  The  Com- 
mission still  adheres  to  the  old  and  unwhole- 
some French  fashion  of  curtains.  It  even  adds 
that  where  curtains  do  not  hang  round  the  beds 
they  should  be  separated,  as  at  the  Ecole  Monge, 
by  wooden  partitions.  This  is  a regulation 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  all  sanitary 
experience.  A bed  should  stand  out  by  itself. 
There  should  be  nothing  under,  around,  or  above. 
Whatever  air  there  may  be  in  the  room  should 
have  tbe  freest  possible  access  to  the  bed  so  as 
to  oxidise  all  impurities  and  prevent  the  si  eepo 
breathing  his  own  breath  again.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  these  principles,  which  will  be  found 
in  any  elementary  book  on  hygiene,  should 
remain  ignored  by  the  Commission.  Neverthe- 
less, and  whatever  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
so  easily  discernible  in  rules  propounded  by  the 
Commission,  there  is  evidently  a praiseworthy 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  improve 
the  hygiene  of  schools.  With  this  is  combined 
a notable  increase  in  the  attention  paid  to 
gymnastics,  exercise,  swimming,  personal  clean- 
liness, and  diet.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  should  ensue  a notable  amelioration  in  the 
health  and  physique  of  the  rising  generation  in 
France. 


ORIENTAL  EXPLORATIONS. 

Considerable  anxiety  is  expressed  by 
English  Orientalists  and  archaeologists  at  the 
present  unsatisfactory  state  of  British  explora- 
tions in  Western  Asia.  But  a few  years  ago 
the  two  chief  agencies,  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fund,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
were  actively  engaged  in  their  work,  with  full 
and  satisfactory  powers,  and  now  neither  of 
these  are  able  to  resume  their  work  owing  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  grant  the  necessary 
firmans.  The  ignominious  way  in  which  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  were  hurried  out  of 
Eastern  Palestine  last  year,  and  the  rich  crop 
of  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Rassam 
about  the  same  time,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  action  of  the  Porte  in  regard  to  these 
permits  was  largely  influenced  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  Egypt.  Soon  after  his 
appointment  in  1877,  Sir  Henry  Layard  obtained 
for  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  a firman 
which  practically  gave  Mr.  Rassam  a roving 
commission  over  the  whole  of  the  Tigro- 
Euphrates  Valley.  This  firman  was  of  such  a 
character  that  the  explorer  was  able  to  carry 
on  work  in  Armenia,  at  Toprak-Kala,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Van,  where  he  discovered  the 
Temple  of  Khaldis,  built  by  King  Rusas ; in 
Assyria,  at  Nineveh,  and  Nimroud;  and  in 
Babylonia,  at  Babylon,  Birs  Nimrud,  Aboo 
Hubba,  and  other  sites.  Shortly  before  his 
recall  Sir  Henry  Layard  was  able  to  get  a 
further  extension  of  the  permit  until  the  spring 
of  last  year,  and  the  result  has  been  a great 
and  important  increase  of  our  Babylonian  col* 
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lection.  Some  thousands  of  inscribed  tablets 
have  been  sent  to  England,  and  valuable 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  knowledge  of 
Babylonian  art  and  architecture  hitherto  so 
scanty.  Towards  the  close  of  the  time  covered 
by  the  firman  however,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  carrying  on  the  work,  owing  to 
the  interference  of  local  authorities,  and  now 
that  a renewal  of  the  permission  is  asked  for  it 
is  met  with  evasive  answers,  if  not  a refusal. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a decided  political 
phase  in  the  matter,  for  while  applications  by 
Lord  Dnfferin  for  firmans  for  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  and  the  British  Museum, 
met  with  the  usual  Oriental  treatment,  and  are 
consigned  to  the  oblivion  of  an  infinite  to- 
morrow,— the  requests  of  other  nations  are 
readily  conceded.  It  is  this  that  has  caused  so 
much  anxiety  to  English  archmologists,  as  at 
the  present  time  the  French  Government 
have  obtained  a firman,  not  only  renewing  the 
former  permit  granted  to  M.  de  Sarzec  over  the 
Yillayet  of  Busra,  but  extending  over  other 
portions  of  Babylonia,  and  it  is  feared,  over 
Aboo  Hubba,  where  Mr.  Rassam  has  made 
such  brilliant  discoveries,  but  where  so  much 
more  remains  to  be  done,  and  older  and  still 
more  important  antiquities  lie  buried.  The 
importance  of  our  continuing  the  work  on  this 
sice  is  very  great,  so  great  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  it  without  an  effort.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  cities  in  a land  of  ancient  cities, 
extending  back  more  than  thirty-seven  centuries 
before  the  Christian  Era,  and  containing,  as 
shown  by  a discovery  made  within  the  last  few 
days,  contemporary  inscribed  records  of  its 
earliest  inhabitants.  But  100 chambers  have  been 
opened  out  of  the  300  or  400  which  lay  buried 
beneath  the  mound.  The  tablets  and  inscrip- 
tions recovered  reveal  a most  important  and 
encouraging  fact  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
treasures  there.  It  is  found  that,  as  the  cases 
of  tablets  which  were  packed  on  the  spot  are 
now  opened,  the  tablets  which  are  of  the 
legal  and  commercial  class  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins  in  batches,  which  comprise 
tablets  dated  in  the  same  regnal  years  of  the 
kings.  This,  in  addition  to  greatly  facilitating 
the  study  of  the  inscriptions,  also  shows  most 
clearly  that  the  record  chambers  of  this  temple 
and  palace  had  not  been  subject  to  the  same 
violent  disturbance  as  had  the  libraries  at 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  where  the  documents 
were  scattered  in  chaotic  confusion,  and  broken 
in  many  fragments.  The  examination  of  the 
collections  which  Mr.  Rassam  has  made  shows 
that  a large  number  of  much  older  records  still 
await  unearthing,  and  as  we  have  the  right  of 
first  finder,  and  place  our  collections  in  a 
museum  open  to  all  the  world,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  archmologists  will  not  rest  content  with  an 
incomplete  collection.  But  the  complaint 
which  we  may  thus  make  in  regard  to  Aboo 
Hubba  applies  also  to  other  sites  in  Babylonia, 
to  Babylon,  Borsippa,  Tel  Ibrahim,  &c.,  where 
lie  buried  most  priceless  records,  in  rescuing 
and  removing  which  we  rob  no  Turkish  National 
Museum  or  local  collection.  In  the  same  way, 
and  on  the  same  grounds,  has  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund  a just  claim  to  support.  The 
regions  east  of  Jordan  are  almost  terra : 
incognita ?,  and  yet  they  are  hurried  out  of  the 
land  where  they  are  doing  good  work  not  only 
to  the  benefit  of  science,  but  to  the  Turkish 
Government  themselves,  by  supplying  them 
with  the  most  perfect  map  that  can  be  produced ; 
and  in  the  face  of  this,  firmans  of  most  broad 
and  open  character  are  granted  to  the  Austrian 
and  German  Government  Commissions  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Western  Armenia.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
continuation  of  a work  so  important  to  all 
branches  of  research  will  endeavour  to  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  authorities  both  here 
and  in  Constantinople,  so  that  the  work  may  bo 
continued. 


A New  Cottage  Hospital  for  Trowbridge. 

The  foundation-stone  of  a new  cottage  hospital, 
a gift  to  the  town  of  Trowbridge  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Gouldsmith,  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Gouldsmith,  of 
Clifton,  was  laid  on  Saturday  last.  The  build- 
ing and  site  are  both  given,  and  we  understand 
the  liberal  donor  will  also  endow  it.  The  erec- 
tion will  likewise  include  a soup-kitchen,  and 
the  total  cost  will  be  about  3,OOOZ.  The  stone 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  George  Llewellen  Palmer, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Gouldsmith,  to  whom  the  com- 
mittee presented  a silver  trowel  and  ebony 
mallet,  suitably  inscribed. 


SOME  RECENT  FOREIGN  WORKS  ON 
HYGIENE. 

W K in  England  are  rather  disposed  to  regard 
our  Continental  neighbour’s  as  singularly  behind 
hand  in  sanitary  matters.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  especially,  when  the  discussion  as  to 
the  scene  of  the  annual  holiday  is  occupying 
the  minds  of  so  many,  one  is  constantly  hearing 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Continent  referred  to  as 
if  there  were  no  similar  dangers  at  home. 
While,  to  some  extent,  it  is  true  that  an  absence 
of  attention  to  questions  of  hygiene  constitutes 
a large  feature  of  foreign  existence,  at  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  nowhere 
has  the  question  in  all  its  bearings  received 
more  careful  study  than  abroad.  Many  eminent 
professors  have  devoted  their  attention  to  the 
subject  and  have  greatly  advanced  a science 
which,  till  within  a generation  or  so,  was  but  in 
embryo.  Societies  of  hygiene  and  health  societies 
exist  in  large  numbers  on  the  Continent,  while 
the  congresses  of  late  years  held  at  Paris,  Turin, 
and  Geneva  have  evinced  the  general  interest 
felt  in  the  question,  every  advance  of  which 
constitutes  a calculable  gain  to  humanity.  How 
much,  however,  yet  remains  to  be  [done,  our 
statistic  tables  amply  show.  Frightful  as  has 
been  the  recent  calamity  in  the  lovely  island  of 
Ischia,  its  victims,  as  has  been  truly  said,  but 
barely  exceed  the  number  of  those  who  almost 
every  week  in  our  island  die  by  disease  or  causes 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  due  atten- 
tion to  the  hygienic  precautions  prescribed  by 
science.  So  directly  beneficial  are  the  results 
of  advance  in  this  direction  that  it  seems 
indeed  singular  how  slow  is  the  advance  made. 
We  should,  therefore,  receive  with  especial 
attention  any  works  which,  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  a practical  manner,  enable  those 
interested  to  realise  the  progress  made  and  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  researches  so  far 
pursued,  or  which  still  remain  to  be  prosecuted. 

The  interesting  exhibition  organised  by  the 
Health  Society,  held  only  a few  months  since, 
and  the  attention  given  to  the  question  of 
hygienic  clothing,  show  how  practically  the 
matter  is  at  length  being  dealt  with.  Now, 
though  this  portion  of  the  question  is  not  exactly 
within  the  limits  of  our  pages,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a house  is  after  all  little  but 
another  form  of  clothing,  another  of  the  means 
we  adopt  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  in- 
clemency of  our  climate.  This  our  chief  effort 
we  endeavour  to  carry  out  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  and  with  some  tolerable  degree  of 
success,  so  skilfully,  indeed,  in  mauy  cases  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  kind  and  beneficent  action  of 
nature,  there  are  not  a few  of  us  who  would 
probably  succeed  in  asphyxiating  ourselves  in 
our  own  rooms.  The  results  of  the  experiments 
of  Herr  Pettenkofer,  the  eminent  German 
hygienist,  as  set  forth  in  a comparatively  recent 
work  of  his,  “ Populare  Vortrage,”  would,  how- 
ever, tend  to  show  that,  happily  for  humanity, 
the  efforts  to  completely  isolate  itself  from  chill 
are  aided  by  what  might  at  first  sight  appear  to 
be  a serious  inconvenience,  the  porous  nature  of 
the  materials  with  which  the  walls  of  our  houses 
are  built,  this  permitting  a free  and  positively 
perceptible  circulation  between  the  outer  and 
inner  air,  tending  largely  to  lessen  the  dangers 
of  the  excess  of  moisture  which  would  be 
attendant  on  existence  in  unventilated  apart- 
ments occupied  during  any  lengthened  period. 
The  porous  character  of  ordinary  building 
materials  can  be  determined  in  a most  simple 
manner.  Herr  Pettenkofer,  in  his  experiment, 
takes  a cylinder  of  dry  mortar  about  6 in.  long 
and  an  inch  in  diameter;  when  this  cylinder, 
covered  with  wax, — except  at  each  end, — is  held 
to  a candle  and  blown  through,  the  flame  can 
be  seen  distinctly  to  flicker,  thus  completely 
proving  the  porous  nature  of  the  mortar,  when 
dry ; wetted,  it  becomes  perfectly  impermeable, 
and  the  damp,  once  lodged  in  the  pores,  is  much 
more  difficult  than  the  air  to  get  rid  of.  In 
ordinary  weather  it  will  be  found  that  the  walls 
of  our  houses  carry  on  regularly  the  good  work 
of  ventilation,  clearing  the  air  of  the  house  of 
the  moisture  with  which  it  is  charged, — mois- 
ture arising  from  the  human  breath,  and  other 
causes, — and  allowing  it  to  slowly  evaporate 
into  the  outer  air.  To  assist  the  action  porous 
building  materials  should,  in  fact,  be  especially 
employed. 

In  a work  recently  published  in  Belgium 
by  M.  Putzey,  professor  of  Hygiene  at  the 
University  of  Li&ge  (“  L’Hygiene  da?;s  la  Con- 
struction des  Habitations  privees,”  Brussels, 1883), 
some  interesting  experiments  are  detailed  re- 


specting the  relative  degree  of  porosity  of 
various  building  materials : brick  coming  fore- 
most, followed  in  due  order  by  limestone,  free- 
stone, and,  lastly,  sandstone.  The  pores  of 
a^baked  brick,  we  learn,  occupy  no  less  than 
25  per  cent,  of  its  whole  bulk,  but  in  an  un- 
baked condition  as  much  as  60  per  cent. 
Plaster,  from  its  compactness,  is  almost  the 
least  permeable  of  all  materials.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  of  the  porous  nature  of 
bricks  that  they  naturally  are  more  easily 
wetted.  Much,  however,  remains  still  to  be 
ascertained  in  this  direction,  and  research  is 
being  pursued  by  several  eminent  hygienists 
abroad.  Dr.  Layet,  professor  of  hygiene  at 
Bordeaux,  who  is  prosecuting  (so  a writer 
states  in  a recent  number  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes)  a series  of  experiments  on  the 
subject  of  the  relative  porosity  of  building 
materials,  obtains  his  data  by  subjecting  his 
specimens  (placed  under  a bell)  to  the  action 
of  coal-gas,  the  length  of  time  to  light  which 
as  it  issues  from  a tube  attached  to  the  stone 
or  brick  determining  the  degree  of  the  porosity 
of  the  material.  M.  Poincarre,  professor  of 
hygiene  at  Nancy,  places  his  specimens,  all 
reduced  to  a similar  size,  into  water,  aud  their 
difference  of  weight  enables  him  to  ascertain 
their  relative  porosity.  His  experiments,  it 
would  appear,  go  far  to  show  the  inefficacy  of 
most  existing  protective  varnishes,  and  so-called 
hydrofuges. 

It  is  this  power  of  retaining  the  moisture 
which  has  always  rendered  the  occupation  of 
newly-built  houses  so  dangerous.  Water  filling 
the  pores  both  of  the  brick,  or  stone,  and  mortar, 
all  ventilation  is  effectually  arrested,  while  the 
conductibility  of  the  wall  being  increased  by 
its  condition,  the  loss  of  interior  warmth,  which 
tends  to  flow  outwards,  is  considerable.  The 
determination  of  the  quantity  of  moisture  re- 
tained by  newly-set-up  building  materials,  is 
one  of  the  points  to  which  Herr  Pettenkofer 
has  turned  his  attention.  Taking  for  his  pur- 
pose a house  erected  on  cellars,  with  a ground- 
floor  and  two  stories,  each  consisting  of  five 
rooms  and  a kitchen,  and  reckoning  that  such  a 
house  would  require  some  800  tons  of  bricks, 
Herr  Pettenkofer’s  experiments  lead  him  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  retain  at  least  forty  tons 
of  water ; the  mortar,  though  far  less  in  bulk, 
retaining  an  equal  amount,  a total  of  some 
eighty  tons  of  water  being  thus  obtained, 
— no  small  amount  to  be  got  rid  of.  The 
methods  that  have  been  attempted  to  dry 
newly  - built  houses  are,  as  our  readers 
are  aware,  innumerable.  Those,  however,  are 
alone  worthy  of  any  attention  which  combine 
the  use  of  heat  and  plentiful  ventilation  to 
ensure  rapid  evaporation.  In  Paris  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  fight  in  the  centre  of  the  room  a 
large  coke  fire,  which,  with  open  windows, 
proves  an  efficacious  and  easily  applied  method. 
In  some  countries,  however,  severe  police  laws 
regulate  the  occupation  of  newly-erected  hoxises, 
experts  being  called  in  to  determine  the  condi- 
tion of  the  walls,  which,  tapped  with  a hammer, 
reveal  to  the  experienced  ear  how  far  the  wall 
is  dry.  The  work  of  M.  Putzey  enumerates, 
however,  several  other  methods  by  which  the 
proportion  of  water  existing  in  building 
materials  can  be  determined,  the  conditions 
naturally  largely  varying  according  to  situation 
and  circumstances.  Authorities  do  not  yet 
even  agree  as  to  the  proportion  of  moisture 
which  can  be  retained  without  danger  to 
health,  some  setting  it  down  at  20  per  cent. 
Pettenkofer,  however,  urges  that  4 to  5 per 
cent,  should  be  considered  as  the  limit.  The 
question, — as  truly  remarks  M.  Radau  in  the 
paper  to  which  we  have  already  referred, — 
requires  research  of  a much  more  serious 
character  than  has  so  far  been  devoted  to  its 
details. 

The  sweating  of  walls,  and  the  stains  which 
constantly  appear  on  their  surface,  even  when 
apparently  dry,  is  another  point  to  which  pro- 
fessional attention  is  constantly  drawn.  Che- 
mistry has  attempted  to  explain  the  matter  by 
the  suggestion  of  chemical  action,  but  Petten- 
kofer has  most  satisfactorily,  we  think,  disposed 
of  the  question.  He  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  wall  apparently  dry  is  only  in  reality 
so  at,  and  near,  its  surface,  and  the  stains  arise 
from  the  condensation  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  cold  wall  caused  by  a change  in  the  tem- 
perature, either  natural  or  by  the  fighting  of 
fires.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  complete  aera- 
tion is  the  sole  remedy,  and  the  use  of  porous 
materials  must  necessarily  assist  this  action. 
This  natural  action  of  the  ventilation,  which  is 
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ensured  by  the  use  of  porous  material,  can, 
however,  be  largely  arrested  by  the  covering  of 
the  wall,  experiment  proving  that  whitewash  is 
the  least  preventive  of  these  coverings,  then 
distemper,  then  glazed  paper,  then  ordinary 
paper,  and,  lastly,  oil  colour,  which  most  suc- 
cessfully checks  the  beneficial  action  of  the 
imperceptible  air-currents  which  pass  through 
the  walls  of  the  house.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  efforts  usually  made  to  stop  out 
all  communication  with  the  outer  air  are  based 
on  an  erroneous  principle.  The  healthy  state 
of  the  atmosphere  we  breathe  in  our  apartments 
would  be  soon  vitiated  by  an  excess  of  moisture 
were  it  not  that  the  excess  is  carried  off  by  the 
action  of  nature  in  favouring  a natural  system 
of  evaporation  and  ventilation  through  our  walls 
and  floors,  which  latter  are  of  as  equally  per- 
meable a character,— a feature  which  should  duly 
be  considered  by  every  architect.  The  soil  on 
which  he  builds  his  house  has  always  been 
urged  upon  him  as  a matter  for  consideration. 
The  porous  nature  of  earth,  capable  of  being 
saturated  with,  retaining,  and  exhaling  noxious 
gases,  is  familiar  to  all ; this  point,  therefore, 
must  bo  remembered  by  the  architect,  as  the 
air  from  sub-soils  has  a distinct  tendency, — 
especially  in  winter,  when  the  fires  are  lighted, 
— to  ascend  into  the  house,  it  having  been 
calculated  that  there  may  easily  exist  in  a room 
as  much  as  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  subterranean 
air.  The  infiltration  of  coal-gas  may  therefore, 
as  M.  Radau  shrewdly  points  out,  impregnate 
the  soil  of  a street,  and  thus  penetrate  with 
fatal  consequences  into  our  houses.  The  air 
confined  in  vegetable  earth  contains  a very 
large  share  of  carbonic  acid.  Pettenkofer  and 
other  authorities  agree  that  this  augments  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  from  the  surface.  We 
do  not  exactly  know, — remarks  the  writer  we 
have  already  quoted, — in  what  manner  the  soil 
and  sub-soil  intervene  in  the  etiology  of  certain 
endemic  diseases  ; it  is  a question  open  to  dis- 
cussion. But  we  must  approve  of  those 
hygienists  who  counsel  that  all  houses  should 
be  °rcndered  independent  of  the  ground  either 
by  being  built  on  air-chambers,  or  by  the  use  of 
complete  air-proof  flooring. 


THE  WELLINGTON  MONUMENT. 

We  have  several  times  spoken,  in  language  of 
the  strongest  condemnation,  in  regard  to  the 
injury  done  to  the  noble  monument  by  Stevens 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  owing  to  the  unsuitable, 
and,  indeed,  for  purposes  of  sculptural  effect, 
almost  ruinous  position  in  which  it  has  been 
placed,  and  we  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  that 
some  degree  of  public  protest  is  being  made 
about  it,  and  that  the  daily  papers  have  begun 
to  discover  that  it  is  a subject  for  paragraphs ; 
and,  as  it  is  only  the  last  and  outside  wave  of 
an  artistic  agitation  that  ever  reaches,  in  this 
country,  the  shores  of  newspaper  paragraphy 
(if  we  may  coin  the  word)  we  may  conclude  that 
there  is  a pretty  Btrong  and  wide-spread  feeling 
about  it  in  the  artistic  world.  But  it  is  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  in  England  not  only 
are  we  liable  to  such  huge  mistakes  as  this  of 
the  misplacing  of  the  Wellington  monument, 
and  thereby  spoiling  one  of  the  most  successful 
works  of  art  of  modern  times  ; but  even  when 
people  come  to  their  senses  and  wish  to  put  the 
thing  to  rights,  they  often  seem  unconscious  of 
the  proper  reasons  for  doing  it,  and,  as  in  this 
case,  leave  out  the  most  obvious  and  emphatic 
one.  Here  is  a memorial,  signed  by  a number 
of  persons  interested  in  art,  praying  for  the 
removal  of  the  Wellington  monument  to  a posi- 
tion under  one  of  the  nave  arches,  as  originally 
intended,  and  for  its  completion  by  the 
equestrian  figure  which  was  intended  to  form 
the  culmination  of  it  (a  point  which  was 
separately  considered  in  our  last)  ; a memorial 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  monument  is 
in  too  cramped  a position,  and  that  the  wooden 
screen  of  the  Consistory  Court  hides  it  consider- 
ably from  view  from  the  nave,  and  yet  not  a 
word  is  said  about  the  greatest  defect  of  all  in 
the  position,  viz.,  that  the  ideal  figures,  which 
constitute  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
monument  artistically,  can  only  be  seen  either 
against  the  window-light,  or,  in  a very  fore- 
shortened manner,  from  a position  immediately 
under  them  within  the  screen  of  the  Consistory 
Court.  The  disadvantage  to  a grand  group, 
like  that  of  “ Valour  and  Cowardice,”  of  being 
viewed  from  a position  where  the  spectator  has 
to  hold  his  head  back  and  look  up  at  the  sole  of 
“ Cowardice’s  ” foot,  is  obvious  enough  to  every 


one ; but  the  more  serious  mischief  is  that, 
when  we  look  from  a greater  distance  from  the 
nave,  though  the  figures  are  then  visible  over 
the  screen,  they  are  seen  against  the  light,  pre- 
senting, consequently,  only  silhouettes  to  the 
eye,  with  no  light  to  show  the  modelling  on  the 
side  next  the  spectator.  There  never  was  such 
an  absurdity  heard  of  as  to  place  sculptural 
groups  under  such  a light ; no  sculptor  would 
dream  of  doing  it,  and  that  Stevens  should 
willingly  have  acquiesced  in  it  is  simply  impos- 
sible ; and,  if  this  had  been  brought  out  properly 
in  the  memorial  which  has  been  sent  to  the* 
Premier,  the  case  of  the  memorialists  would 
have  been  twice  as  strong  as  it  has  been 
made  to  appear.  We  sincerely  hope,  notwith- 
standing this  curious  and  characteristic  omission, 
that  the  memorial  will  have  the  desired  effect, 
and  that  we  may  soon  be  cleared  of  the  dis- 
credit of  placing  our  most  successful  modern 
monumental  work  in  such  a position  that  half 
its  merits  are  lost. 


THE  GREAT  GEORGE-STREET  SITE, 
WESTMINSTER. 

“ He,  like  to  a high-stretcht  lute-string  squeakt,  ‘ 0,  sir, 

'Tis  sweet  to  talk  of  kings At  Westminster 

Your  ears  shall  hear  nought  but  kings,  jour  eyes  meet 
Kings  only ; the  way  to  it  is  King-street.’  ” 

Donne,  Satirei. 

Certain  communications  that  have  lately 
passed  between  the  Metropolitan  Board  and 
Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Works  tend 
to  solve  a long  and  much-vexed  question.  The 
determination  of  asite  for  tbe  new  Admiralty  and 
War  Offices  at  Spring-gardens  disposes  of  the 
project  to  erect  them  on  what  is  known  as  the 
Great  George-street  site.  The  latter  is  thus 
left  free  for  other  purposes  to  be  agreed  upon 
between  the  several  authorities  concerned.  By 
the  nature  of  the  case  the  Board  of  Works 
are  necessarily  charged  with  completing  the 
widening  of  Parliament-street,  which  must  be 
accomplished  sooner  or  later  as  an  important 
metropolitan  improvement.  Meanwhile,  the 
Crown  has  become  possessed  by  sundry 
purchases,  and  at  a total  cost  of  some  287,0001. 
of  a large  portion  of  the  area  under  review ; the 
police-station  there  is  valued  at  30,0001. ; and 
the  remainder  of  the  property  is  said  to  be 
worth  420,0001.*  The  Government  therefore 
stand  as  vendors  of  land  to  the  Board  under 
circumstances  which,  whilst  involving  consider- 
able outlay,  will  probably  result  in  no  great 
loss  to  the  national  funds,  and  are  favourable 
in  many  respects  to  the  Board  themselves. 
For  taking  the  whole  cost  of  the  entire  purchase 
as  say,  737,000 1.,  the  value  of  the  ground  with 
its  fresh  frontages  may  be  fairly  assessed  at 
755,0001.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  is  willing  to  let  the  Board  purchase  the 
Crown  property  for  the  price  it  has  cost,  namely, 
317,0001.,  taking  in  exchange  so  much  of  the 
new  frontages  as  he  may  be  advised  shall  strike 
a balance  between  that  sum  and  one  which  the 
Board  could  legitimately  obtain  from  the 
ordinary  vendor.  The  latter,  it  appears,  have 
informally  agreed  to  fall  in  with  the  Government 
scheme.  Briefly  outlined  the  Commissioners’ 
proposals  for  appropriating  the  ground  itself 
are  as  follows : — to  throw  back  the  western 
side  of  Parliament-street  so  as  to  form  an 
alignment  with  the  Colonial  Office,  and  to 
move  King-street,  widened  to,  say,  50  ft.,  west- 
wards of  its  present  course.  This,  with  the 
concomitant  demolition  of  part  of  Great  George- 
street  (at  its  eastern  end)  would  provide  a fair 
area  for  a block  of  buildings,  whether  clubs  or 
Government  offices,  between  Charles-street  and 
Parliament-square.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
contemplated  to  widen  Charles-street  to  about 
70  ft.,  and  construct  an  altogether  new 
thoroughfare,  40  ft.  in  width,  parallel  therewith 
to  join  the  new  King-street  with  Delahay- 
street.  So  thorough  would  be  such  a re-adjust- 
ment of  the  streets  in  an  unusually  interesting 
locality  that  we  may  conveniently  take  the 
opportunity  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  its  history 
and  antecedents. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  widening  of 
Parliament-street  was  but  in  effect  to  restore  to 
this  quarter  the  open  space  that  had  so  long 
existed,  as  was  only  befitting,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  two  royal  palaces.  But  so  far  from 
this  being  the  case  the  noble  vista  which  con- 
fronts the  spectator  from  its  more  elevated  end 
at  Charing-cross  was  within  the  last  130  years 

* For  these  figures,  as  computed  by  Sir  Henry  Hunt, 
see  the  Builder  for  the  4th  inst.,  p.  165. 


cloBed  in  at  Whitehall  by  the  Cockpit  or  “Hoi. 
boin’s”  Gate  and  the  gabled  houses  before  the 
gallery  which  connected  that  gate  with  White 
Hall.  The  gate  was  pulled  down  in  1750,  having 
been  latterly  in  use  as  a State  Paper  Office. 
Two  thoroughfares  lay  beyond  ; the  narrower, 
with  the  Privy-garden  and  Bowling-green  on 
the  left,  communicating  by  way  of  Brewer  s- 
yard  with  Derby-court* * * §  and  Cannon  (Channel) 
Row  and  so  to  the  Woolstaple.  King-street,  the 
wider  thoroughfare,  which  dates  from  the  time 
of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  branched  off  at  the  Earl 
of  Rochester’s  house,  since  occupied  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  Passing  towards  New  Palace- 
yard  these  were  joined  by  Petitioner  s-alley, 
Stephen’ s-alley,  White  Horse-yard,  and  Clinker  s- 
court.  From  Cannon-row,  Todd’s-wharf,  Ben- 
net’s,  Derby,  and  Manchester  courts  gave  access 
to  the  river.  The  last-named  commemorates  a 
house  of  the  Montagues,  Earls  of  Manchester, 
and  Dorset-court  that  of  Anne  Stanhope,  second 
wife  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  wherein  Anne 
Clifford,  Countess  of  Dorset,  was  born  1590. 
Along  the  northern  end  of  King-street,  to  the 
west,  were  the  Cock-pit  and  Henry  YIII.  s 
tennis-court,  and  here  against  Downing-streett 
stood  the  high  gate,  erected  by  King  Henry 
YIII.,  and  pulled  down  1723.  Hence  there  ran 
out  of  King-street  into  Duke  and  De  La  Hay 
streets  several  courts  and  streets,  Duffin  s- 
alley ; Axe-yard  J,  so-called  from  the  brewery 
of  that  name  mentioned  in  a document  23rd 
Hen.  VIII. ; Sea-alley ; Bell-yard  and  Crown- 
court  (since  Crown-street) ; Charles-street,  home 
of  Ignatius  Sancho  the  play-loving  negro; 
Gardner’s -lane,  leading  into  Bowman’s  and 
Cherry  Tree -courts;  Antelope-alley  and  the 
Blue  Boar’s  Head  and  George  yards.  What  is 
now  Parliament -square  was  represented  by 
Union-street,  Bell-alley,  Little  Sanctuary,  with 
Dean  and  Bow-streets.  Bow-street  turned  into 
Thieven  or  Thieving- lane  which  communicated 
with  Broad  Sanctuary  by  Green’ s-alley.  Cur- 
ving westwards  Thieving-lane  met  Long  Ditch 
(Princes-street)  at  Broken-cross  between  the 
Aquarium  and  Westminster  Hospital.  This,  the 
oldest  subscription  hospital  in  London,  had  been 
first  established  in  Petty  France,  next  in  Chapel- 
street,  then  in  James-street.  A plot  of  ground 
was  subsequently  purchased  of  the  Government 
for  6,000Z.  in  Broad  Sanctuary,— site  of  the 
ancient  Sanctuary  cruciform  church,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Westminster  Market.  The  pesti- 
lent and  miserable  purlieus  of  Green’ s-alley 
and  the  two  Angel-courts  only  enhanced  the 
perplexities  of  Thieving-lane.  That  street 
derived  its  name,  says  Stow,  “ for  that  thieves 
were  led  that  way  to  the  Gate  House  while  the 
Sanctuary  continued  in  force.”  To  take  them 
through  the  Sanctuaries  when  passing  from 
King-street  to  Tothill-street  would  be  to  give 
them  their  freedom.  An  extensive  clearance 
in  this  undesirable  quarter  and  around  St. 
Margaret’s  Church  was  effected  in  the  period 
1807-8,  when  St.  Margaret’s-street,  which  had 
been  made  out  of  St.  Margaret’s-lane  by  the 
removal  of  the  old  Fish-yard  and  “Heaven” 
and  “ Hell,”  was  further  improved,  and  Dirty- 
lane,  its  continuation  towards  Lindsey  House 
at  Millbank,  became  Abingdon-street.§  Several 
picturesque  Elizabethan  houses  came  down, 
but  their  destruction  proved  a gain  in  every 
other  respect,  since  they  contributed  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  notoriety  so  long  attach- 
ing to  Westminster.  The  north-western  en- 
trance into  New  Palace-yard,  King  Richard  III. ’a 
Gate,  stood  until  the  year  1706.  Westminster 
Bridge,  after  nearly  nine  years  building,  was 
opened  in  1747,  the  strong  round  tower  and 
water-gate  having  been  destroyed  for  its 
western  abutment.  In  1750  George  Inn-yard 
was  converted  into  Great  George-street,  and 
the  Woolstaple  into  Bridge-street.  On  the 
making  of  Parliament-street,  two  or  three 
years  later  (pursuant  to  the  Act  29  Geo.  II., 
c.  38),  the  Market  which  stood  at  what  is  now 
its  south-western  angle  was  transferred  to  the 
site  of  the  “Quaker’s”  tavern  by  the  present 
Sessions  House.  The  Gate  House,  about 

* Derby-street,  named  after  the  town  mansion  of  William 
sixth  earl  of  Derby,  which  was  surrendered  to  Parliament 
temp.  Charles  I.  In  this  house  died,  1643,  John  Pym. 
During  the  next  reign  it  was  the  Admiralty  office. 

t From  Sir  George  Downing,  secretary  to  the  Treasury, 

t Since  Fludyer-street  (1766),  from  the  ground-landlord, 
Sir  Samuel  Fludyer,  hart.  Here  lived  Sir  Wm.  Davenant 
and  Pepys.  .... 

§ Said  to  be  called  after  Mary,  wife  of  Thomas  Abmgton, 
of  Hinlip,  Worcestershire,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Cord 
Morley.  Willing  to  screen  her  husband,  she  addressed 
(from  Montague-close,  Southwark)  the  historic  letter  to 
her  brother,  Lord  Monteagle,  which  revealed  the  Gun- 
powder Plot. 
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100  yards  from  the  Abbey  western  door,  con- 
sisted of  two  portions : the  one  opening  into 
Tothill-street,  the  other  towards  College-court 
(Great  Dean’s-yard),  the  Little  Almonry,  the 
Almshouses,  and  Duke’s  Head-court.  They 
were  built  temp.  Edward  III.  by  Walter  War- 
field,  cellarer  to  the  Monastery.  The  Tothill 
portion  formed  an  ordinary  jail ; the  other, 
appertaining  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  a prison 
for  offending  clerks.  By  his  paper  on  King 
George  III.’s  coronation,*  Dr.  Johnson  was 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  demoli- 
tion of  a building  which  had  served  as  the 
gaol  of  Nicholas  Vaux,  Marchmont  Needham, 
Sir  John  Eliot,  and  Savage,  in  which  Lovelace 
composed  that  exquisite  gem,  “ To  Althea,  from 
Prison,”  and  Raleigh,  on  the  eve  of  his  execu- 
tion in  New  Palace-yard,  wrote  in  his  Bible  the 
fine  lines  beginning : — 

" Even  such  is  Time,  that  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have.” 

We  have  thus  briefly  indicated  the  leading 
features  of  an  area  at  one  time  defined  by  a 
watercourse  that  flowed  around  the  Precincts. 
The  stream,  or  rather  ditch,  giving  names  to 
Long  Ditch  and  Channel-row,  joined  the  Thames 
at  the  foot  of  College-street,  and  at  the  northern 
end  of  Cannon-row.  Queen  Matilda  erected  a 
bridge  across  it  at  the  eastern  corner  of  Gardner’s- 
lane ; another  bridge  lies  underground  in 
College-street ; sewers  now  flow  in  its  bed. 
About  the  Infirmary  Garden  are  remains  of  the 
Precinct  walls,  of  whose  four  gateways  the 
foundations  of  that  near  New  Palace-yard  were 
laid  bare  in  1838,  during  the  construction  of  a 
sewer.  The  Sanctuary  has  long  disappeared  that 
was  witness  to  the  sorrows  of  Edward  IV.’s 
Queen,  together  with  the  Almonry  where  Caxton 
printed  Gower’s  and  Chaucer’s  poems,  but  there 
is  yet  standing,  though  bearing  a threatened 
life,  a valuable  relic  of  these  times  in  the  shape 
of  a Norman  tower,  refitted  by  Abbot  Litling- 
ton,  known  as  the  King’s  Jewel-house,  and 
latterly  as  the  Parliament  Office.  By  some 
attributed  to  King  Richard  II., + others  would 
claim  it  for  the  monk’s  primitive  Refectory  and 
Dormitory  during  the  building  of  St.  Edward’s 
Abbey  church.  A course  of  Roman  tiles  can  be 
traced  in  its  lower  story.  King-street  presents 
little  of  the  aspect  it  had  when  the  author  of  the 
“Faerie  Queene”  died  here  for  lack  of  bread, 
and  it  is  even  deserted  by  the  recruiting 
sergeants  who,  in  our  own  day,  made  it  gay 
with  their  full-dress  tunics  and  ribbons.  Yet 
the  memory  of  many  a famous  name  lingers 
around.  From  his  house  by  Blue  Boar’s  Head- 
yard,  in  King-street,  Cromwell  started  for 
Ireland  in  1649.  Here  lived  Sir  Thomas 
Knyvett,  who  seized  Guy  Fawkes ; Dr.  Syden- 
ham, over  Ram’s-mews ; at  the  house  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Privy 
Council  frequently  met.  This  street  has  seen 
that  sovereign  pass  through  in  state  to  Parlia- 
ment over  fagots  thrown  down  to  fill  ruts  in  the 
roadway ; she  and  James  I.  were  taken  through 
it  to  their  graves  in  the  Minster  ; King 
Charles  I.,  guarded  by  halberdiers,  returned 
from  the  Hall  in  a close  chair  through  King- 
street.  I Lord  North  died  (1677)  in  what  had 
been  the  first,  and  for  many  years  the  only, 
brick  house  here ; and  at  the  Bell  Tavern  the 
October  Club  met  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Vine-street  is  a relic  of  “ the  vineyard  lately 
made  by  Bainard,”  which  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book ; Wenceslaus  Hollar,  who 
worked  for  the  booksellers  at  the  rate  of  4d. 
an  hour,  died  in  Gardner’s-lane,  his  home  at  the 
time  in  possession  of  the  sheriff’s  officer. 
Another  worthy  of  Westminster  should  not  be 
forgotten, — Wilkes’s  house  was  the  last  on  the 
right  hand  down  Prince’s-court.  Prior’s  house 
in  Duke-street, — a fashionable  quarter  in  its 
day, — faced  Charleo-street : — 

“ Our  weekly  friends  to-morrow  meet 
At  Matthew’s  Palace  in  Duke-street.” 

By  one  corner  of  De  la  Hay  and  Great  George 
streets  lived  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Duchess  of  Sussex  ; by  the  oppo- 
site corner  is  the  house  which  Lord  Jeffereys 
built  for  himself,  and  was  used  after  his  death 
for  the  Admiralty  Office,  until  the  occupation  of 
Wallingford  House.  Its  north  wing  (demolished 
a few  years  ago),  forming  the  great  hall  whore 
Jeffereys  transacted  business  during  vacation, 
was  converted  into  a chapel  in  the  year  1769. 


* “ Reasons  offered  against  confining  the  Procession  to 
the  usual  Track.” 

t See,  though,  the  grant  of  June 7th,  1377,  61  Edw.  III., 
in  the  “ Niger  Quaternus,”  fol.  79.  Here  are  kept  the 
Whitworth  gauges  and  other  Board  of  Trade  standards, 
t Herbert’s  Narrative,  Ath.  Ox.,  ed.  1721,  ii.  798. 


ERRATIC  ORNAMENTATION. 

In  that  busy  doubtful  time  which  saw  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  the  germination 
of  the  idea  of  the  International  Exhibition  of 
1851,  the  students  of  the  Metropolitan  School 
of  Design  were  allowed  to  practise  freehand 
drawing,  modelling,  and  drawing  from  casts  in 
the  upper  story  of  Somerset  House.  There 
were  signs  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the 
students  occasionally,  and  on  one  occasion  there 
was  what  might  be  termed  a rebellion ; at  all 
events,  it  led  to  a revolution,  and  the  school  be- 
came quiet  in  demeanour,  if  somewhat  ruffled 
in  spirit.  The  masters  were  all  able  artists, — 
they  were  not  drawing-masters  in  name, — even 
though  they  included  such  names  as  Redgrave, 
Dyce,  and  Herbert.  There  was  a vagueness  of 
purpose  in  the  course  of  tuition,  as  if  the  whole 
course  of  study  was  guided  by  the  idea  that 
you  had  only  to  teach  the  drawing  of  curved 
lines  to  produce  a designer  of  art-manufactures. 
Those  who  went  onward  and  drew  the  figure 
well,  forgot  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
School,  and  joined  the  numerous  body  of 
artists  who  were  then  being  recognised  as  being 
something  more  than  “limners.”  The  regu- 
larity and  sameness  of  the  teaching  led  to  a regu- 
larity and  sameness  of  pattern,  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  we 
should  have  been  content  to  take  a bit  of  orna- 
ment from  one  example,  and  a scrap  from 
another,  without  a particle  of  original  thought 
or  adaptability  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended.  At  this  period  one  of  the  most 
popular  lecturers  in  England  pointed  out  that 
our  art  was  confined  to  the  drawing-room  ; and, 
our  music  to  evening  parties.  Wo  had,  ho  told 
us,  as  Whitfield  and  Charles  Wesley  had  said 
before,  given  the  devil  all  the  best  music,  and 
left  the  weather  and  the  damp  to  stain  and  vary 
the  monotony  of  the  whitewashed  interiors  of 
our  ecclesiastical  edifices.  It  hardly  required 
the  sarcasm  of  the  eloquent  Dissenting  lecturer 
to  aid  the  Oxford  Tractarians  in  transforming  our 
humdrum  liturgical  services  into  spectacular 
celebrations,  or  to  change  the  whitewash,  so 
dear  to  churchwardens,  for  the  various 
specimens  of  tawdry  scrolls  and  meaning- 
less panels  in  distemper,  which  became 
the  mural  decoration,  in  so  many  instances, 
of  the  choirs  and  chancels  of  our  minsters  and 
parish  churches.  It  seemed  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  preserved 
the  traditions  of  the  pre-Reformation  era  in 
matters  of  church  decoration,  and  any  examples 
however  debased,  and  however  tasteless  and 
meaningless,  were  copied  or  adapted  to  the 
new  ideas  of  decollating  the  Temple  of  the  Lord. 
This  is  little  more  than  a generation  ago,  yet 
we  hear  architects  and  decorators  speak  of  this 
period  as  “ early  days  ” when  true  principles 
were  not  understood.  These  remarks  were 
pertinent  enough  when  applied  to  the  structure 
and  details  of  a building,  but  they  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  ornamentation,  or,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  pointed  rubble  work  which  is 
left  as  a rude  network  of  stone  and  plaster  to 
hide  the  want  of  knowledge  to  finish  the  walls 
in  a tasteful  and  appropriate  manner.  The 
windows,  which  contained  in  many  instances 
choice  specimens  of  stained  glass,  were  cleared 
out  to  receive  either  plain  tinted  quarries  or 
violent  and  gaudy  coloured  glass,  which  offended 
the  eye  and  rendered  the  light  unbearable  or 
too  dim.  The  true  silvery  tone  of  the  ancient 
glass,  enlivened  by  speckles  of  colour,  by 
shields  of  coat-armour,  or  representations  of 
some  saint  or  legend,  had  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  purposes  of  the  windows  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  small  lights  of  a village  church  were 
filled  with  glass  as  full  of  colour  and  as  dark  as 
the  immense  east  windows  of  York  Minster. 
There  was  neither  purpose,  taste,  nor  appro- 
priateness in  the  introduction  of  these  mon- 
strosities of  colour.  It  was  simply  the  erratic 
fashion  of  the  time,  which  we  are  only 
reforming  indifferently  at  the  present  day, 
when  we  are  fluctuating  between  the  repetition 
of  a simple  diaper  pattern  and  the  true  subordi- 
nation of  colour  to  light  with  a clear  distinctive 
purpose  and  design. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  if  the 
aesthetic  fever,  of  which  wo  have  heard  so 
much  in  the  pages  of  Punch,  is  not  owing  to 
these  erratic  ideas  of  ornamentation.  The 
blending  of  the  Pompeiian  panels  with  ideas 
from  Japan  is  incongruous  in  itself,  but  true  in 
principle,  if  the  principles  harmonise  in  colour, 
form,  and  proportion.  The  decorations  which  •• 
have  been  found  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings  ' 


in  Pompeii  have  given  us  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  gave 
brilliancy  to  their  colours,  and  grace  to  their 
figures.  They  were  not  overloaded  composi- 
tions, or  killed  by  confusing  hues  and  lines. 
The  introduced  figures  were  graceful,  the 
foliage  natural.  The  artist  did  not  confine 
himself  to  the  particular  stencil  pattern,  for  he 
varied  flowers  and  leaves  and  attitude  as  it 
suited  his  taste.  The  result  was  variety,  and 
the  effect  pleasing.  The  Japanese  have  worked 
on  a similar  line.  They  are  fond  of  a dark 
background,  on  which  their  gold  and  colour  show 
brilliantly.  Their  patterns  are  not  conventional 
in  the  sense  of  being  repetitions  of  each  other, 
but  they  are  varied,  and  at  the  same  time  have 
sufficient  in  unison  as  not  to  offend  the  most 
fastidious  eye.  In  the  American  International 
Exhibition  some  three  or  four  pillar  vases  were 
exhibited  which  might  have  served  as  sections 
or  bases  of  supporting  pillars.  The  ornamenta- 
tion was  some  filaceous  plant  with  large  seed- 
capsules,  and  the  same  idea  was  repeated  on 
each  specimen.  One  was  in  low  relief : — the 
leaves  lay  flat  on  the  surface,  and  the  seed- 
vessels  were  only  raised  above  the  surface  by 
the  hand  of  the  modeller  pressing  the  inner 
surface  of  the  clay  so  as  to  cause  a protuberance 
on  the  outside.  The  effect  was  excellent. 
Another  was  in  high  relief : — the  petals  were 
as  delicate  as  egg-shells,  and  the  insects 
fluttered  over  the  flowers,  and  the  birds 
snatched  at  the  pendent  seeds  which  were 
loose  in  the  ruptured  capsule.  The  third 
showed  the  pattern  in  relief  between  the  two 
extremes.  Here  we  had  an  example  of  an  art- 
workman  carrying  out  an  idea  with  a definite 
purpose.  When  these  vases  were  brought  to 
England  the  idea  was  imitated.  It  was  a 
moulded,  formal,  overloaded,  piece  of  pottery- 
manufacture  without  spirit  or  feeling.  It  is 
thus  with  all  our  Japanesque  work.  We 
became  erratic,  without  being  artistic.  Wo 
multiply  patterns,  but  do  not  produce  beauty  ; 
we  manufacture  forms,  but  omit  that  variety 
and  grace  which  is  the  essence  of  art.  Whilst 
mere  cheapness  is  the  order  of  the  day,  we 
cannot  wonder  at  this.  We  know  how  often  tho 
finest  designs  of  an  architect  are  spoiled  by  the 
want  of  funds  or  the  parsimony  of  those  who 
have  the  spending  of  them,  and  that  recourse 
must  be  had  to  moulded  bricks,  terra-cotta,  or 
the  turned  balusters  or  ornamental  bosses  from 
the  quarries  at  Box,  if  ornamental  details  have 
to  be  employed.  If  Ave  must  have  pictures,  and 
cannot  buy  paintings  by  skilled  artists,  we  must 
be  content  with  oleographs  or  chromos ; but, 
because  some  special  style  of  ornament  is 
pleasing,  do  not  let  us  repeat  the  eccentricities 
whilst  overlooking  the  special  beauties  to  which 
alone  it  owes  its  charm  and  attraction. 

Miss  Eliza  Meteyard,  in  one  of  her  artistic 
sketches,  makes  her  art-student  seek  inspiration 
for  new  forms  of  ideal  beauty  in  an  observatory 
by  looking  at  the  nebulae  which  float  in  space. 
Our  art-students  have  a wider  field  of  novelty 
and  of  suggestive  beauty  of  form  aud  colour  at 
home,  which  can  be  studied  day  by  day.  The 
Worth  gallery  or  museum  at  Kew  Gardens  is  a 
treasure-house  of  colour,  of  form,  and  ornament. 
If,  as  it  is  possible  will  be  the  case,  colour  will 
be  used  in  the  adornment  of  the  exterior  of  our 
dwellings  to  a greater  extent  than  at  present, 
here  is  a very  Thesaurus  of  ideas  adapted  to 
every  species  of  ornament  culled  from  every 
clime.  The  indefatigable  industry  of  the  lady 
who  painted  these  wondrous  transcripts  of 
nature’s  marvels  is  not  more  surprising  than 
the  blended  forms  and  colours  of  tropical 
verdure  and  quaint  forms  she  has  enabled  us  to 
see.  A skilled  potter  saw  fresh  ideas  of  form 
and  colour  in  a case  of  shells  which  would  tax  the 
resources  of  his  art  to  imitate.  The  intelligc  nt 
adaptation  of  these  forms  to  our  every-day  use, 
will  perhaps  open  up  a truer  way  to  the  use  of 
natural  beauty,  both  in  form  and  colour,  than 
we  have  yet  found  out.  We  are  too  apt  to  ride 
our  hobby  to  death,  to  carry  our  ideas  too  far. 
An  exaggerated  truth  is  not  far  removed  from 
a falsehood,  just  as  an  exaggerated  likeness  of 
an  individual  becomes  a caricature.  We  may 
pervert  beauty  into  ugliness,  and,  by  neglecting 
the  harmony  of  hue,  turn  a source  of  pleasure 
into  an  offence.  The  old  builders  sought  their 
effect,  first,  in  the  justness  of  their  proportions 
to  the  object  they  had  to  carry  out,  and,  next, 
in  the  appropriateness  and  suggestiveness  of 
tho  accessories.  The  circumstances  were  taken 
into  account,  and  the  true  principles  of  art 
adapted  to  them.  We  did  not  have  art  prosti- 
tuted to  circumstances  as  is  too  often  the  case 
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now,  nor  did  they  in  their  adaptation  seize  upon 
an  erratic  variation,  and  perpetuate  it,  to  the 
neglect  of  true  beauty  and  the  everlasting 
principles  of  grace,  line  and  proportion. 


LUBRICANTS* 

Lubricants,  as  is  well  known,  are  used  for 
reducing  the  friction  of  the  moving  parts  of 
machinery  to  the  lowest  possible  degree,  thereby 
preventing  undue  wear  and  tear,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  obtaining  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  from  the  machinery.  Owing 
to  the  extensive  introduction  of  mechanical 
power  during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  consump- 
tion of  lubricants  has  grown  in  proportion,  until 
it  is  now  enormous.  Lubricants  are  supplied  to 
us  by  all  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  We 
derive  tallow  and  train-oil  from  the  animal 
kingdom ; olive  oil,  rapeseed  oil,  palm  oil,  and 
cocoa-nut  oil,  from  the  vegetable  kingdom ; 
resin  oil,  an  intermediary  oil,  so  to  say,  between 
the  vegetable  and  mineral  kingdoms ; and 
mineral  oil  pure  and  simple,  from  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Tallow  is  prepared  from  the  fat  of  cattle  and 
sheep  by  being  heated  with  water,  sometimes 
with  the  addition  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  or 
caustic  soda,  either  by  the  direct  application  of 
heat  or  by  hot  steam.  By  this  treatment  the 
cellular  tissues  are  destroyed,  and  the  pure  fat 
is  separated,  which  then  settles  as  a layer  on  the 
surface.  Tallow  thus  prepared  forms,  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  a yellowish  white,  pretty 
hard  mass,  which  melts  at  a temperature  of 
+ 40°  C.  It  contains,  if  not  freed  from  acids  by 
alkalis,  besides  the  neutral  fats,  from  1 to  5 per 
cent,  of  sebacic  acid.  In  examining  tallow, 
care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
free  from  cellular  tissues,  free  from  mineral 
acid,  as  well  as  extraneous  additions  (other  fats, 
sebacic  acid,  mineral  substances,  &c.) 

Train-oil,  prepared  from  the  fat  of  seals,  &c., 
in  a manner  similar  to  tallow,  forms,  at  an 
ordinary  temperature,  a liquid  of  a light  or  dark 
brown  colour  and  of  a peculiar  odour,  solidifying 
at  a temperature  of  from  + 5°  to  + 15  C.  As  a 
rule  it  contains  a large  proportion  (up  to  5 per 
cent.)  of  sebacic  acid.  The  same  care  should 
be  observed  in  examining  train-oil  as  is  recom- 
mended in  the  case  of  tallow. 

Olive  oil  is  obtained,  by  pressure,  from  the 
fruit  of  the  olive  tree,  cultivated  largely  in 
the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  It  forms  a 
beautifully  yellow  liquid  of  a peculiar  odour 
and  a mild  taste,  which  begins  to  get  thick  at  a 
temperature  of  +2°C.  The  contents  of  free 
sebacic  acid  is  very  small  in  the  better  descrip- 
tions ; inferior  sorts  contain  about  0'5  to  1 per 
cent. 

Rapeseed  oil  or  rape  oil  is  procured  from  the 
seed  of  the  various  kinds  of  Brassica,  the  seed 
being  crushed  in  powerful  hydraulic  presses. 
The  oil  thus  obtained  is  a yellowish-brown  to 
brownish-green  liquid,  of  a peculiar  odour  and  a 
pungent  taste,  which  precipitates  the  mucila- 
ginous substances  of  the  seed  which  have  passed 
in  pressing  only  after  being  kept  in  store  for 
some  time,  and  becomes  clear  by  this  precipita- 
tion. But  even  perfectly  clear  oil  contains 
mucilage  or  albumen  in  chemical  solution,  and 
these  can  only  be  removed  by  treatment  with 
chemicals  or  by  heating  up  to  200°  C.  The 
raw  oil  only  cleared  by  storing  was,  and  is  still, 
used  for  lubricating  bearings,  especially  railway 
axles.  The  purified  oil,  prepared  by  removing 
from  the  raw  oil  the  mucilaginous  and  albu- 
minous constituents  by  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  zinc,  &c.,  and  the  free  sebacic  acid  (on  the 
average  0 4 per  cent.)  by  treating  with  alkalis, 
is  reserved  for  lubricating  the  more  delicate 
portions  of  machinery  and  locomotives,  steam 
cylinders,  &c.  The  perfectly  purified  rape  oil, 
and  from  which  all  acid  has  been  eliminated,  is  of 
a light  yellow  colour,  almost  odourless,  possesses 
a specific  gravity  of  from  0'914  to  0 915  at 
15°  C.,  solidifies  at  a few  degrees  below  zero, 
and  melts  again  at  about  +3°  C.  In  testing 
rapeseed  oil,  it  must  be  ascertained  whether  it 
possesses  the  correct  specific  weight  and  melting- 
point,  and  whether  it  is  free  from  mucilage, 
sebacic  and  mineral  acids. 

Palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil  arc  obtained  from 
the  fruit  of  the  oil  and  cocoa-nut  palms  respec- 
tively, imported  in  large  quantities  into  Europe. 
The  fruit  is  either  crushed  in  hydraulic  presses, 
or  the  oil  is  extracted  by  means  of  sulphuret  of 


* From  a paper  read  by  Here  Lux  before  the  Society  of 
German  Engineers. 


carbon.  The  two  oils  or  fats  (for  at  an  ordinary 
temperature  they  resemble  butter)  are  now 
used  very  little  for  lubricating  purposes,  but 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  soap. 

Resin  oil,  gained  by  distilling  the  common 
resin  obtained  from  the  residue  left  in  the 
manufacture  of  oil  of  turpentine  from  turpen- 
tine, was  formerly  used  only  in  the  preparation 
of  “ carriage  grease,”  mixtures  of  this  oil  with 
colophony,  fats,  &c.  Refined  resin  oil  is  now  pro- 
cured by  freeing  the  crude  oil  by  means  of  alkalis, 
and  subsequent  bleaching,  the  product  being 
a clear  semi-liquid  of  yellow  colour,  possessing 
but  a slight  odour,  and  having  a high  specific 
gravity  (about  0 970).  The  oils  are  never  per- 
fectly free  from  organic  acids,  most  of  them 
containing  about  one  per  cent. 

The  class  of  mineral  oils  includes  a number 
of  lubricants  which  havo  nearly  all  a common 
origin  with  “petroleum.”  Crude  petroleum,  as 
it  was  first  won  in  large  quantities  in  America 
(since  1859),  consists  of  an  intermixture  of 
many  organic  substances,  which,  on  account  of 
their  exterior  similarity  to  real  oils,  as  well 
as  for  simplicity’s  sake,  are  called  “ oils.” 
These  oils,  which  may  be  distilled  without  de- 
composing, differ  from  each  other  by  their 
various  specific  weights,  as  well  as  by  their 
various  boiling-points.  For  a long  time  the 
volatile  ingredients  only  were  extracted  from 
crude  petroleum,  which  were  used  for  illumi- 
nating purposes,  whilst  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  heavy  oils  which  remained  after  distilla- 
tion. But  when  those  residues  grew  in  quan- 
tity, means  had  to  be  devised  for  utilising 
them,  and  it  was  soon  found  that  they  could  be 
used  as  lubricants.  At  first  the  oil  was  applied 
in  its  original  form,  as  left  in  the  alembic,  in 
which  it  still  contains  many  impurities.  But 
now  in  most  cases,  after  the  more  volatile  oil 
nsed  for  lighting  purposes  has  been  distilled 
over  (at  a temperature  of  from  150°  to  350°  C.), 
the  lubricating  oil  is  also  driven  over.  The 
latter  is  then  purified  with  acids  and  alkalis, 
and  a product  obtained  which,  in  consequence 
of  its  purity,  chemical  constancy,  and  other 
valuable  properties,  appears  very  suitable  for 
use  as  a lubricant. 

As  the  raw  mineral  oils  consist  of  a large 
variety  of  combinations  related  to  one  another, 
and  as  those  combinations,  according  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  distillation,  &c.,  may 
appear  in  the  most  various  mixtures,  it  follows 
that,  independent  of  their  greater  or  less  degree 
of  purity,  the  mineral  oils  may  possess  widely 
varying  properties  principally  of  a physical 
nature.  Thus  the  colour  of  the  different 
mineral  oils  varies  from  light  yellow  to  dark 
brownish  red;  their  specific  weights  fluctuate 
between  0 880  and  0'920 ; their  cohesion, — their 
“ body,”  as  more  generally  expressed, — shows 
itself  in  all  grades  between  the  consistency,  for 
instance,  of  the  highly  liquid  linseed  oil,  when 
fresh,  and  the  semi-liquid  resin  oil,  &c. 

But,  however  much  their  physical  properties 
may  vary,  in  their  chemical  nature  mineral  oils 
are  closely  related  to  each  other.  They  all  con- 
sist (of  course,  only  real  mineral  oils  are  in- 
cluded) of  a mixture  of  carburetted  hydrogen, 
indifferent  organic  combinations,  which  possess 
neither  acid  nor  basic  properties.  They  do  not 
decompose  either  at  very  low  temperatures  or 
at  degrees  of  heat  which  far  exceed  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  steam  cylinders,  &c.,  where  they 
are  employed.  They  do  not  undergo  any 
change  either  on  contact  with  the  air  or  with 
water  or  steam ; they  do  not  attack  metals, 
even  the  most  easily  oxydisable,  such  as  potas- 
sium or  sodium,  and  are  as  little  changed  or 
decomposed  by  the  metals  themselves. 

This  chemical  indifference  is  the  principal 
advantage  possessed  by  mineral  oils  over  all 
fat  oils,  whether  they  are  of  vegetable  or 
anmial  origin.  All  those  fat  oils  decompose 
in  time  on  exposure  to  the  air,  at  high  tempera- 
tures, on  contact  -with  metals  or  their  oxides, 
and  thus  destroy,  sometimes  more  quickly, 
sometimes  more  slowly,  the  parts  of  machinery 
which  they  are  intended  to  preserve. 

Notwithstanding  those  great  excellences 
which  mineral  oils  have  over  fat  oils,  great 
difficulties  were  at  first  experienced  in  intro- 
ducing lubrication  with  the  former  more  gene- 
rally. Convenience,  attachment  to  custom,  and 
want  of  intelligence  were  amongst  the  obstacles 
which  had  to  be  overcome.  Mineral  oils  were 
looked  upon  as  entirely  unsuitable  for  lubri- 
cating machinery,  and  fat  oils  as  alone  possess- 
ing the  specific  property  of  a lubricant ; appre- 
hensions were  raised  as  to  the  “ easy  inflamma- 
bility” of  mineral  oils,  See.  But  the  intro- 


duction of  mineral  oils  for  lubricating  purposes 
was  also  greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  sense, 
and  partly  alsb  by  the  want  of  honesty,  on  the 
part  of  individual  producers  and  dealers.  Pro- 
perties were  claimed  for  the  crude  mineral  oil 
only  possessed  by  carefully  purified  oil ; when, 
finally,  the  price  of  the  lubricating  oil  exceeded 
that  of  the  oil  used  for  burning,  part  of  the 
latter  was  left  in  the  lubricant,  so  that,  especially 
if  great  pressure  took  place,  it  was  found  un- 
suitable. Notwithstanding  all  this,  lubrication 
with  mineral  oil  has,  within  the  short  space  of 
the  last  five  years,  made  such  progress  that  it 
may  justly  be  called,  not  only  the  lubricant  of 
the  future,  but  that  of  the  present  day.  As  the 
mineral  oils,  on  account  of  their  chemical  pro- 
perties, are  far  more  valuable  than  fat  oils,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  greater  variety 
physically,  they  may  be  adopted  more  readily 
for  different  purposes  than  fat  oils,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  their  general  introduction. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  displacement  of  fat  oils  for  lubricating 
machinery  by  mineral  oils  is  a great  technical 
progress.  But  the  use  of  mineral  oil  is  a great 
advantage  also  from  the  point  of  cheapness. 
The  best  mineral  oils  are  now  only  half  tho 
price  of  fat  oils.  With  suitable  construction  of 
the  parts  to  be  lubricated  and  a correct  choice 
of  the  most  suitable  lubricating  materials,  the 
consumption  of  mineral  oils  is  not  greater ; on 
the  contrary,  it  ought  to  be  less,  as  with  mineral 
oil  no  hardening  or  thickening  takes  place,  and 
thus  there  is  no  loss.  Finally,  in  lubricating 
with  mineral  oil,  the  parts  oiled  are  not 
destroyed,  but,  on  the  contrary,  preserved ; 
whilst  the  destruction  of  machinery  parts,  such 
as  pivots,  regulator  valve-rods  of  locomotives, 
&c.,  is  only  too  often  a consequence  of  the  use 
of  fat  oils. 

But  the  ultimate  introduction  of  lubrication 
with  mineral  oils  is  of  importance  also  from  an 
economical  point  of  view.  Our  population  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  difficulties  of  gaining 
a livelihood  are  growing  with  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  material 
for  lubricating  with  mineral  oils,  for,  without 
reckoning  tho  almost  inexhaustible  stores  in 
America,  petroleum  is  now  found  in  large  quan- 
tities also  in  Russia,  Gallicia,  and  Germany. 
Our  food  supply  would  be  greatly  extended, 
either  directly,  by  appropriating  large  quantities 
of  fats  and  oils  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
people,  or  indirectly,  by  restoring  the  areas 
now  used  for  the  cultivation  of  oil-producing 
seeds  for  raising  cereals.  It  is  highly  necessary 
in  the  economy  of  nations  that  there  should  be, 
not  only  a division  of  labour,  but  also  a classifi- 
cation of  the  work  to  be  done.  Let  the  inferior 
materials,  as  far  as  they  can,  be  used  for 
inferior  objects,  whilst  the  more  valuable  pro- 
ducts are  reserved  for  a higher  purpose. 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  HOLLAND. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  lately  published 
several  articles  dealing  with  the  present  ten- 
dency of  architectural  taste  in  Holland,  special 
reference  being  made  to  the  National  Museum 
at  Amsterdam.  In  a careful  review  of  the 
entire  subject,  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  has 
recently  corrected  certain  statements  made  in 
these  articles,  while  at  the  same  time  admitting 
their  instructive  nature.  The  question  of  the 
influence  M.  Cuypers,  of  whose  works  we  have 
often  spoken,  has  exercised  upon  the  progress 
of  architecture  in  Holland  is  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  impartiality ; and,  whilst  exception  is 
taken  to  some  of  the  commendatory  language 
used  respecting  him  by  certain  Dutch  news- 
papers, the  details  of  his  professional  career 
are  recorded  in  such  manner  as  to  elucidate  its 
most  prominent  features  in  an  interesting 
manner. 

In  the  preliminary  steps  in  connexion  with 
the  erection  of  the  National  Museum, the  question 
of  the  style  of  architecture  used  by  M.  Cuypers 
formed  a subject  of  discussion  in  the  press  ; a 
certain  amount  of  dissatisfaction  having  been 
created  by  his  being  entrusted  by  the  Govern- 
ment (without  any  competition)  with  the  de- 
signing of  the  Central  Railway  Station  at 
Amsterdam.  The  opinion  at  one  time  enter- 
tained in  some  quarters  that  M.  Cuypers  had 
been  unduly  favoured  in  the  matter  of  the 
National  Museum,  is  considered  by  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung  to  have  been  unfounded,  inasmuch 
as  the  plans  opposed  to  his  were,  from  a technical 
point  of  view,  undoubtedly  inferior  to  his 
selected  designs. 
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The  merits  of  the  works  of  M.  Cuypers  are  criti- 
cised at  some  length  in  the  journal  last  referred 
to,  and  his  creations  are  subjected  to  a com- 
parison with  those  of  Friedrich  Schmidt,  of 
Vienna  ; the  inference  being  deduced  that  the 
former  is,  to  some  extent,  wanting  in  the  faculty 
of  grasping  and  controlling  the  full  resources  of 
his  art.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that  his 
activity  is  beyond  doubt,  and  that  Holland 
cannot  at  the  present  time  put  forward  any 
more  worthy  representative  of  architectural 
skill  than  M.  Cuypers,  who  is  himself  a native 
of  Belgium.  His  adoption  of  the  Mediceval  style 
as  his  ideal  arises  from  conviction  ; and  in  this  he 
is  allied  with  several  leading  German  architects 
(such  as  Ungewitter,  Hase,  Statz,  Schmidt, 
and  their  pupils),  whose  adoption  of  that  period 
as  their  model  is  not  induced  by  any  religious 
feelings.  Thus  the  position  of  M.  Cuypers  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  Catholic  party  in  Holland 
has  not  been  the  direct  origin  of  his  artistic 
creed.  In  fact,  Hiibscb,  who,  in  Germany,  is 
well  known  to  be  of  strictly  Catholic  views,  has 
abjured  Mediasval  art  and  has  attached  himself 
to  the  Early  Christian  style  of  architecture. 

The  manner  in  which  M.  Cuypers  has 
designed  the  National  Museum  meets  with 
adverse  criticism  from  the  writer  in  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung,  on  the  ground  that  the  building 
is  wanting  in  those  features  which  might  be 
considered  as  worthily  representing  the  dignified 
purpose  to  which  it  is  devoted.  At  the  same 
time  due  tribute  is  paid  to  the  general  and 
artistic  intelligence  of  its  architect.  The  opinion 
is  expressed  that  he  has  not  succeeded  in  his 
attempt  to  combine  the  Mediasval  and  modern 
styles,  and  to  unite  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
features  in  one  work.  The  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  the  interior  is  warmly  commended,  its 
general  scheme  allowing  of  the  chronological 
features  of  the  display  being  easily  appre- 
ciated. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  IRON  AGAINST 
RUST. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  how  best  to  protect 
iron  against  oxydation,  commonly  known  as 
rust.  He  who  would  find  an  effective  preserva- 
tive would  indeed  be  a benefactor,  for  by  its 
means  numerous  noble  structures,  into  which 
the  tooth  of  time  is  now  eating  slowly  but 
surely,  would  be  preserved  to  posterity.  It  is 
well  known  that  wherever  air  and  damp  come 
into  contact  with  even  the  smoothest  iron  surface 
rust  soon  makes  its  appearance.  By  its  opera- 
tion not  only  is  there  a constant  waste  going 
on,  but  the  remaining  iron  is  rendered  brittle. 
A coating  of  less  oxydisable  metals,  such  as  tin, 
later  lead  and  zinc,  and  quite  recently  nickel, 
has,  therefore,  been  applied,  and  with  some 
effect.  Earthy  glazes,  such  as  are  applied  to 
pottery,  have  also  been  used  for  coating  iron 
vessels  for  household  purposes.  But  all  these 
coatings  of  metals  or  glazes  have  been  found  in 
most  cases  either  impracticable  in  application 
or  too  expensive.  For  extensive  use,  coatings 
consisting  of  oils  mixed  with  metallic  oxides, 
earths,  &c.,  have  thus  come  into  use. 

Now,  it  has  been  observed  that  iron  does  not 
rust  in  dry  air,  even  in  dry  oxygen.  Iron,  also, 
frequently  does  not  suffer  when  exposed,  without 
being  painted,  to  the  open  air, — weather-cocks, 
fences,  &c.,  having  lasted  for  centuries.  But 
in  that  case  it  has  been  found  that  they  have 
been  protected  by  the  formation  of  a thin  layer 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  which  has  acted  as  a safe 
covering  against  exterior  influences.  This 
experience  led  to  the  artificial  production  of  a 
layer  of  magnetic  oxide,  superheated  steam 
being  used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  thatsuchatreatment  will  find  extended 
application ; and  a protective  covering  obtained 
in  this  way  would  only  be  effective  in  the  case 
of  iron  in  pure  air,  but  not  where  it  comes 
into  repeated  contact  with  water  or  carbonic 
acid.  An  interesting  phenomenon  has  likewise 
been  observed  on  railways.  It  has  been  found 
that  iron  sleepers  and  spikes  rust  very  much  if 
the  line  is  not  used  for  some  time.  It  is 
assumed  that  iron  bodies  are  more  liable  to 
rust  in  a state  of  rest  than  if  they  are  exposed 
to  vibration  from  time  to  time,  in  which  case, 
perhaps,  an  electrical  effect  comes  into  play 
which  lessens  the  affinity  of  iron  to  oxygen. 

In  demolishing  old  buildings,  there  are  often 
found  iron  cramps,  blocks,  &c.,  which,  so  far  as 
they  are  surrounded  by  mortar,  are  completely 
free  from  rust,  just  as  if  they  had  only  left  the 
forge.  A similar  phenomenon  has  been  met 
with  by  M.  Vicat,  a French  engineer,  when  he 


had  the  anchor  fastenings  of  several  suspension 
bridges  exposed  which  had  been  put  down  thirty 
years  before.  Where  the  iron  in  the  masonry 
was  surrounded  by  rich  lime  mortar,  there  was 
not  a sign  of  the  formation  of  rust,  whilst  the 
continuations  of  the  anchors  in  hollow  spaces 
were  rusted  to  such  a degree  as  to  have  lost 
two-thirds  of  their  former  dimensions.  It  has 
been  frequently  observed  that  iron  does  not 
oxidise  in  water  if  small  quantities  of 
caustic  alkalis,  or  alkaline  earths,  are  solved 
in  it,  in  which  case  acids  of  whatever 
nature  would  be  excluded.  It  appears  that  the 
above  experiences  have  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  rust  protective  paints  invented  by 
Herr  A.  Riegelmann,  of  Hanau  (Bavaria).  He 
adds  to  his  paints  caustic  alkaline  earths, 
(barytes,  strontian,  &c.).  By  coating  iron  with 
them,  it  is  said  to  bo  in  the  same  state  as  the 
anchors  of  suspension  bridges  in  lime  mortar. 
Although  simple  coatings  of  such  paints,  owing 
to  their  slight  thickness,  cannot  contain  much 
alkaline  matter,  as  is  the  caso  in  walling  in  iron, 
alkaline  effects  will  show  themselves  as  long 
as  they  contain  a certain  percentage  of  it. 
But  in  any  case  those  paints  are  free  from 
active  acids,  which  cannot  be  said  of  all  our 
paints  for  iron.  Should  the  paint  be  found  in 
practice  to  possess  the  protective  properties 
claimed  for  it,  a step  in  advance  would  have 
been  taken  in  the  preservation  of  iron,  and  its 
greater  application  would  be  ensured. 


THE  ROMAN  TOWER  AT  COLOGNE. 

The  question  of  the  antiquity  of  the  mosaic 
work  in  the  so-called  Roman  tower  at  Cologne 
has  recently  been  discussed  in  a treatise  by 
Herr  Michael  Mertz,  of  Cologne.  The  work  in 
question  is  on  the  exterior  of  the  remains  of 
an  old  tower  in  the  Apernstrasse,  and  has 
received  a certain  amount  of  attention  by  reason 
of  the  geometrical  figures  and  objects  of  which 
it  is  composed,  in  various  arrangements  of 
colours.  The  Wochenblatt  fur  Architektcn  und 
Ingenieure  remarks  that,  although  no  particular 
acquisition  of  technical  or  artistic  knowledge 
is  to  be  expected  from  the  detailed  examination 
of  this  specimen  of  ancient  work,  yet  its 
unique  character  entitles  it  to  attention  as  a 
relic  of  bygone  ages,  and,  possibly,  as  affording 
suggestions  of  some  practical  value. 

The  external  diameter  of  the  tower  is  about 
31  ft.  and  its  internal  diameter  about  18  ft.,  so 
that  the  walls  are  about  6 ft.  6 in.  in  thickness. 
The  older  portion  of  the  tower  reaches  a height 
of  19  ft.  6 in.  above  the  pavement,  and  the  lower 
part  (up  to  about  6 ft.  above  the  ground)  is 
faced  with  layers  about  4 in.  in  thickness  of 
regularly  hewn  grey  decomposed  trapp  and 
trachyte  stones.  In  the  succeeding  layer  (3  ft. 
in  height)  are  semicircles  of  arch-stones  sur- 
rounded by  a narrow  zigzag  band  in  black  and 
white.  Between  each  of  these,  on  a separate 
base,  are  five  equilateral  triangles,  the  insides 
filled  with  a chess-board  design.  Then  follows 
a chequered  band  (14  in.  in  height),  above  which 
there  is  a similar  band  placed  3 ft.  5 in.  higher. 
In  the  intervening  space  are  wedge-shaped 
stones.  Above  the  upper  chequered  band  are 
figures  of  temples  with  four  columns,  which 
correspond  in  their  position  with  the  semi- 
circles in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  ornamen- 
tation. Between  these  temples  are  circles 
formed  of  white  arch-stones,  and  objects  resem- 
bling shields  in  rectangular  and  lozenge  form. 
White,  black,  and  red  stones  are  used  in  the 
work.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Herr 
Weilaud,  of  Cologne,  they  consist  of  carbonic 
limestone  (white),  sandstone  (red),  and  trapp 
sandstone  (black).  The  colour  of  the  latter  is 
attributed  to  the  protoxyde  of  iron  which  it 
contains. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  work,  Herr  Mertz  con- 
siders that  it  dates  from  the  year  69  of  the 
Christian  era.  From  internal  evidence,  Herr 
Walle  (in  his  remarks  published  by  the  journal 
referred  to)  argues  that  it  should  be  referred 
to  a later  period,  and  cannot  have  been  built  at 
an  earlier  date  than  between  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries. 

Some  years  have  passed  since  we  sketched 
the  tower  in  question. 


Mr.  G-.  C-.  Hoskins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  is  the 
architect  appointed  by  Sir  Joseph  Pease  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Pease,  the  executors  of  the  will 
of  the  late  Mr.  Edward  Pease,  to  design  and 
carry  out  the  new  Library  Buildings,  Darlington. 


CLOISTERS  RECENTLY  DISCOVERED 
AT  WURZBURG. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  learned  by  tho 
newspapers  of  the  opening  up  of  an  interesting 
cloister  at  Wurzburg,  heretofore  built  into  a 
solid  wall  and  quite  invisible.  The  wall  is 
now  pulled  down,  and  the  cloister  is  exposed. 
Through  Major  Call,  R.E.,  who  was  then  staying 
there,  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  obtained 
photographs  of  the  ancient  work,  and  from 
these  Mr.  Brewer  made  for  us  the  careful 
drawing  we  have  engraved. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  about  these 
cloisters  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers.  Although  the  alternation  of  piers 
and  columns  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Romanesque  arcades,  yet  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  precisely  the  same  treatment  that  we 
find  at  Wurzburg.  The  cloister  to  which  it 
bears  the  greatest  resemblance  is  that  of  tho 
Grossminster,  at  Zurich.  There  are,  however, 
several  important  variations  in  the  two  designs. 
At  Zurich  the  cloister  is  vaulted,  and  each  bay 
encloses  three  small  arches,  so  that  two  corbels 
supported  upon  single  columns  occur  between 
each  pier  or  pilaster.  Externally  one  semicircular 
enclosing  arch  extends  from  pilaster  to  pilaster. 
A vaulting  shaft  is  attached  to  the  inner  face  of 
every  pilaster.  Apart  from  these  variations  tho 
similarity  between  the  two  compositions  is 
very  remarkable,  even  as  to  detail.  Wurzburg, 
however,  has  a slightly  earlier  character  about 
it,  though  wo  should  feel  inclined  to  fancy,  from 
certain  indications  which  present  themselves, 
that  a good  deal  of  the  detail  of  this  example 
is  of  a later  date  than  the  building  itself.  In 
all  probability,  as  originally  constructed,  the 
cloister  was  quite  plain,  and  the  mouldings  on 
the  corbels,  carving,  &c.,  may  have  been 
executed  a century  or  half  a century  later. 
The  treatment  of  the  pilasters  is  very  peculiar, 
each  one  consisting  of  a single  large  slab  of 
stone  set  up  on  end,  and  this  has  offered  a 
splendid  field  for  the  sculptor.  The  three  bas- 
reliefs  discovered  are  works  of  the  greatest 
possible  interest.  The  first,  which  is  at  tho 
extreme  end  of  the  arcade,  is  divided  into 
three  parts  by  vertical  lines  ; the  outer  portions 
of  the  composition  are  filled  by  a beautiful 
treatment  of  the  honeysuckle  on  one  side  and  a 
peculiar  series  of  knots  on  the  other.  The 
centre  contains  an  oval  niche  filled  with  a bust. 
At  first  sight  the  composition  has  such  a very 
classical  appearance  that  one  would  be  almost 
inclined  to  consider  it  a genuine  Roman  work, 
and  it  might  be  the  monument  of  some  Roman 
lady  of  rank.  Closer  investigation,  however, 
will,  we  think,  satisfy  any  one  versed  in  the 
subject  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  in  all  pro- 
bability, this  curious  and  really  elegant  work 
does  not  date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 

The  pilaster  which  supports  the  sixth  arch 
is,  however,  the  most  valuable  portion  of  this 
singularly  interesting  cloister.  It  is  carved  on 
both  sides,  and  each  side  is  adorned  with  a bas- 
relief  of  the  greatest  possible  value.  One 
represents  the  Almighty  in  the  act  of  benedic- 
tion, the  right  hand  raised,  and  the  left  holding 
a closed  book.  The  attitude  of  the  figure  is 
grave  and  majestic.  The  head,  which,  before 
it  was  damaged,  must  have  been  a noble  piece 
of  sculpture,  has  long  curling  hair  falling  down 
over  the  shoulders,  and  a short-clipped  beard. 
The  figure  is  draped  in  a tunic  and  a kind  of 
toga,  and  is  seated  upon  a throne,  which  is 
adorned  with  a kind  of  Persian  shawl  pattern. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pilaster  is  a bas- 
relief  representing  a bishop,  fully  vested,  holding 
a pastoral  staff  in  his  right  hand,*  aud  giving 
the  blessing  with  his  left  hand.  The  mitre  is 
very  low,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a skull-cap, 
and  the  chasuble  small  and  coming  to  a sharp 
point  in  front.  The  dalmatic  and  tunic  are 
long,  but  fitting  rather  close.  The  ends  of  the 
stole  hang  down  a long  way  below  the  tunic ; 
the  alb  is  very  long,  and  without  apparels. 
Behind  the  head  is  a nimbus,  and  over  tho 
shoulder  is  a curious  kind  of  pallium,  without 
crosses.  Now,  whom  is  this  intended  to  repre- 
sent ? We  think  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that 
the  person  portrayed  hero  is  St.  Killian,  an 
Irishman,  who  first  preached  Christianity  to  the 
Franconians.  He  was  put  to  death  in  687,  on 
the  site  of  the  Neu-Miinster  church.  There  are 
many  reasons  which  lead  us  to  this  conjecture. 

* We  use  the  words  “pastoral  staff”  advisedly,  aud 
n"ain  protest  against  tho  crook  staff  carried  by  a bishop 
being  called  a “ crosier,”  the  latter,  in  fact,  being  a cross 
and  not  a pastoral  staff. 
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In  the  first  place,  the  nimbus  shows  that  the 
figure  is  intended  to  represent  a canonised 
saint ; and  in  the  next  place,  the  curious  form 
of  pallium  is  one  which  was  worn  by  all  the 
bishops  of  Wiirzburg;  then,  the  absence  of  the 
sword  would  point  to  a date  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  prince-bishoprick.  The 
only  other  person  whom  it  could  represent  is 
fit.  Burkard,  the  second  bishop  of  Wurzburg; 
but  as  he  is  generally  represented  with  the 
sword  of  temporal  authority  we  fancy  this  must 
represent  St.  Killian.  We  are  totally  unable  to 
account  for  tho  blessing  being  given  with  the 
left  hand.  It  is  difficult  to  hazard  a guess  as  to 
the  date  of  these  very  remarkable  works  of  art, 
but  we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  twelfth  century,  and  are  of  opinion  that 
they  are  from  the  hands  of  that  wonderful 
school  of  sculptors  established  at  Hildesheim 
by  Bishop  Berneward  about  tho  year  1015, 
and  which  was  at  its  highest  development 
at  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
sculptures  at  Wurzburg  bear  a strong  resem- 
blance to  those  adorning  the  side  screens  of  the 
choirs  of  St.  Michael’s,  Hildesheim,  and  the 
Liebefrauenkirche  at  Halbffrdadt. 

Few  antiquarian  discoveries  are  more  interest- 
ing than  this  one  at  W iirzburg,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  that  this  very  precious  fragment  of  early 
architecture  and  sculpture  will  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  situ.  If  any  attempt  at  restoration 
is  made,  it  should  be  confined,  as  far  as  the  old 
work  itself  is  concerned,  simply  to  repair.  A 
roof,  however,  ought  to  be  placed  over  tho 
cloistor,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 


POPLAR  AND  BROMLEY  TABERNACLE. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Byzantine 
style  of  architecture,  treated  in  a simple  manner, 
so  as  to  get  some  massive  outline  at  a small  cost. 
The  columns  to  the  portico  are  of  Bath  stone, 
with  carved  capitals,  as  also  the  triplet  window 
and  tower  windows  generally.  An  inner  vesti- 
bule effectually  shuts  off  draughts  and  sound, 
and  the  gallery  stairs  are  approached  from  the 
portico.  The  building  is  of  stock  bricks,  relieved 
with  red  and  white  strings,  and  the  roofs  are 
covered  with  slate. 

Internally  the  seats  are  arranged  with  side 
aisles,  and  a spacious  gallery  runs  entirely  round 
the  building.  The  platform  is  large  and  hand- 
some. The  pews  and  woodwork  generally  are 
stained  and  varnished.  Tho  dimensions  are 
50  ft.  wide  by  76  ft.  long  (in  addition  to  this 
there  is  a large  apse  for  the  choir),  height  40  ft. 
to  the  fiat  cubing  of  the  collar.  The  contract 
was  3.284Z.,  and  the  accommodation  is  for  1,000 
sittings.*  The  roof  is  supported  by  semi- 
circular ribs,  embracing  the  whole  span,  and 
bow-string  tied. 

The  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  W.  Allen 
Dixon,  of  14,  Great  James-Btreet,  Bedford-row, 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Holland,  of  Poplar. 


THORPE  BUILDINGS,  BRADFORD. 

Some  few  few  years  ago  the  Corporation  of 
Bradford  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  town  had 
outgrown  its  babyhood,  and  that  the  busy 
central  part  consisted  of  narrow,  tortuons 
streets  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  ever- 
increasing  traffic,  while  the  old  buildings  front- 
ing to  them  had  neither  beauty  nor  antiquity 
to  recommend  them.  That  awakening  was  the 
commencement  of  a system  of  street  improve- 
ments that  has  entirely  remodelled  the  heart  of 
the  town,  and  though  there  is  room  still  for 
improvement,  and  a good  deal  to  do  for  which 
Parliamentary  powers  have  been  got,  yet  so 
much  has  been  done  that  a Bradford  man  has 
no  longer  need  to  be  ashamed  of  his  town. 

Thorpe  Buildings,  illustrated  in  the  present 
issue,  are  built  on  a site  thus  cleared  by  the 
Corporation.  It  is  at  the  intersection  of  Ive- 
gate  and  Tyrrel-street,  which  two  streets,  with 
their  continuations  under  different  names,  cross 
the  town  at  right  angles.  Other  important 
streets  debouch  on  this  intersection,  and  make 
one  of  the  few  open  places  in  Bradford. 

The  6ite  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  streets, 
and  the  plan  of  it  may  be  described  as  a square 
attached  to  the  base  of  a triangle,  the  square 
being  at  the  left  of  the  picture. 

Illustrating  the  rapid  rise  in  the  valneof  land 


• The  contract  includes  heating,  lighting,  and  boun- 
daries. 


in  this  locality,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  price 
of  the  triangle  in  1871  was  26Z.  5s.  per  square 
yard,  and  of  the  square  in  1876,  42Z.  per  square 
yard,  both  sold  by  the  Corporation  at  public 
auction. 

The  area  of  the  site  is  7,000  square  feet; 
the  height  of  the  building  from  the  street 
to  the  top  of  the  dormer  is  75  ft.  It  was 
built  by  Mr.  George  Thorpe,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Hope,  architect, 
Bradford.  It  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Thorpe, 
Brothers,  & Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  George  Thorpe 
& Co.,  the  former  as  wholesale  Manchester 
warehousemen,  and  the  latter  as  retail  drapers 
and  silk  mercers.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  of  this  kind  in  Yorkshire,  upwards  of 
100  men  and  women  being  employed  in  it.  Tt 
is  built  entirely  with  cleansed  ashlar,  from  the 
Bradford  quarries. 


A TERRA-COTTA  GROUP  FOR 
CALCUTTA. 

We  mentioned  some  short  time  ago  the  pro- 
duction of  a satisfactory  group  of  statuary, 
representing  “ Agriculture,”  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  promised  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  a view  of  it.  This  promise  we 
now  redeem,  repeating  some  of  the  few  par- 
ticulars we  then  gave. 

The  group  is  one  of  four,  in  buff  terra  cotta, 
intended  for  the  adornment  of  some  important 
new  buildings.  The  designs  for  the  whole  have 
been  approved  by  the  Government  of  India. 
Each  group  will  consist  of  a central  ideal  figure, 
flanked  by  a European  and  a native.  The  group 
“ Agriculture,”  consists  of  a central  figure  of 
Ceres,  with  sickle  in  right  hand,  and  some  ears  of 
corn  in  left  hand.  On  her  right  hand  stands  a 
European  indigo-planter,  and  on  her  left  an 
Indian  agriculturist  is  resting  by  his  plough. 
The  total  length  of  the  group  is  10  ft.  3 in., 
and  the  height  of  the  central  figure,  including 
plinth,  is  8 ft.  4 in.  The  group  has  been  fired 
to  such  a degree  of  hardness,  it  is  claimed,  as 
to  render  the  work  imperishable.  Each  figure 
is  in  one  piece.  The  sculptor  is  Mr.  W.  F. 
Woodington,  and  the  manufacturers  are  Messrs. 
Stiff  & Sons,  of  London  Pottery,  Lambeth. 
The  makers  have  the  second  group  nearly 
ready.  Both  these  groups  will  probably  be 
exhibited  in  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  before 
being  placed  in  their  final  positions. 


THE  WALLS  OF  NUREMBERG. 

Tiiat  the  interesting  old  walls  of  Nuremberg 
should  be  gradually  disappearing  is  not  a thing 
to  be  wondered  at.  “ Tho  practical  people”  of 
the  age  have  decreed  that  the  beautiful  must 
give  way  before  the  useful ; that  art  must  move 
out  of  the  way  before  tho  interests  of  com- 
merce,— in  other  words,  that  everything  is  to 
be  governed  by  the  absolutism  of  the  money- 
maker. Of  course,  when  the  necks  of  men  are 
bowed  down  to  accept  this  tyranny,  art  must 
cease  to  exercise  any  important  influence  over 
their  minds;  for  no  principle  can  take  deep 
root  in  the  heart  for  which  one  is  unwil- 
ling to  make  some  sacrifice.  Probably  the 
reason  why  the  Greeks  and  the  people  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  such  consummate  artists  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  art  was  never  sacri- 
ficed to  mere  considerations  of  convenience,  but 
being  united  with  religion,  and  forming,  in  fact, 
a part  of  religion,*  it  was  impossible  to  degrade 
art,  or  to  sacrifice  it  to  mere  utilitarian  con- 
siderations without  at  the  same  time  offering 
an  implied  insult  to  religion.  To  a certain 
extent  this  connexion  between  art  and  religion 
remained  unbroken  until  the  sixteenth-century 
Protestantism  opposed  this  union,  from  the  idea 
that  it  savoured  of  paganism,  though  in  Ger- 
many, owing  in  all  probability  to  the  personal 
influence  of  Luther,  nothing  was  allowed  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  destroying  works  of  art 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  buildings,  and 
the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany  are,  owing 
to  this  influence,  richer  in  works  of  Mediasval 
art  than  any  other  buildings  in  Europe  except 
a few  churches  in  Italy. 

It  is  strange  that,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wonderful 
influence  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
exercised  over  art  seems  entirely  to  have  ceased, 
and  instead  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  being 
in  advance  of  domestic,  wo  find  the  reverse  to  be 
the  case,  and  church  architecture  becomes  simply 

* See  Mahaffy’a  “ Social  Life  in  Greece." 
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an  exaggerated  and  coarse  imitation  of  domestic. 
In  England,  immediately  after  the  Reformation, 
the  same  thing  had  taken  place,  and  the 
churches  erected  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  and  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  can  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  superb  mansions  erected  under  Elizabeth, 
James  I.,  and  Charles  I. 

Wren  inaugurated  a kind  of  return  to  old 
influences,  and  ecclesiastical  architecture,  under 
him,  received  quite  a new  impetus.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  when  Wren  rebuilt 
London  he  intended  to  give  the  City  a strongly 
ecclesiastical  character.  The  great  import- 
ance of  the  towers  and  spires,  even  of  tho 
smallest  churches,  seems  at  once  to  suggest 
this,  and  the  great  mass  of  St.  Paul’s,  rising  far 
above  all  the  surrounding  buildings,  gavo  tho 
city  as  marked  an  ecclesiastical  character  as 
that  possessed  by  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  or  any  of 
our  old  cathedral  cities.  Wren’s  attempt  to 
revivify  ecclesiastical  architecture,  however, 
was  short-lived,  and  it  fell  back  to  assume  quite 
a secondary  position,  until  Augustus  Pugin 
again  attempted  to  bring  it  prominently  for- 
ward. Unlike  Wren,  who  desired  to  form  an 
ecclesiastical  architecture  out  of  the  materials 
supplied  by  a living  stylo,  Pugiu  boldly  pro- 
claimed the  living  style  of  his  day  “abominable,” 
and  too  degraded  for  such  a lofty  and  holy  pur- 
pose, and  hence  the  revival  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture, which  he  never  ceased  to  preach  and 
practise.  Now  this  was  a very  decided  chal- 
lenge to  modern  ideas,  and  Gothic  architecture 
has  been,  and  is  even  now,  in  direct  antagonism 
to  modern  notions  of  utility  and  practicability, 
and  unfortunately  these  practical  and  utilitarian 
ideas  have  by  degrees  extended  beyond  objec- 
tions to  Gothic  architecture,  and  have  produced 
a kind  of  suspicion  of  architecture  altogether ! 
This  is  a feeling  which  was  simply  impossible 
in  olden  times,  and  is  so  serious  a misfortune  to 
the  art  itself  that,  until  it  can  be  removed,  it  is 
impossible  that  architecture  can  assume  the  posi- 
tion which  it  formerly  occupied.  Another  evil 
consequence  of  this  suspicious  feeling  towards 
architecture  is  an  indifference  to  ancient  remains 
and  examples  of  the  art,  and  too  often  a positive 
desire  to  see  them  “ improved  away.”  Even  in 
such  a town  as  Nuremberg,  which  has,  per- 
haps, made  better  capital  out  of  its  ancient 
buildings  than  any  other  town  in  Europe,  that 
most  interesting  feature  “ the  many-towered 
wall,”  which  surrounds  the  whole  city,  is  by 
degrees  disappearing,  and  this  most  valuable 
series  of  examples  of  Mediasval  military  archi- 
tecture will  in  a few  years  have  ceased  alto- 
gether to  exist. 

Particular  interest  attaches  to  the  Nuremberg 
fortifications,  because  it  is  known  that  Albert 
Diirer  was  in  some  way  engaged  in  their  design. 
Whether  absolutely  as  architect  or  not  is  un- 
certain, though  it  is  asserted  that  some  of  the 
towers  were  erected  from  his  design.  We 
should,  however,  be  inclined  to  think  that  Diirer 
would  only  have  been  consulted  as  a kind  of 
adviser.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  say.  We 
know  that  Chaucer  the  poet  acted  as  “ clerk 
of  the  works”  at  Westminster  Hall,  and  if  a 
poet  could  be  clerk  of  the  works  in  one  place, 
why  should  not  a painter  be  appointed  archi- 
tect in  another  ? 


LIVERPOOL  EASTERN  DISTRICT 
POST-OFFICE. 

This  building  is  being  erected  to  meet  the 
increasing  requirements  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  tho  city.  The  principal  object  was  to  obtain 
a sorting-room  of  the  largest  dimensions  that 
the  site  would  permit,  and  also  so  to  arrange 
the  buildings  at  the  rear  as  to  admit  of  farther 
extension  in  an  economical  manner,  should  it 
be  found  necessary.  The  site  is  of  red  sand- 
stone, and  excavations  have  therefore  been 
confined  to  moderate  limits.  In  the  basement 
accommodation  is  provided  for  boy  messengers, 
batteries,  linesmen,  men’s  and  boy’s  lavatories, 
&c.,  stores,  and  coals;  on  tho  ground-floor,  in 
addition  to  the  sorting-office,  there  is  a large 
public  office,  retiring-room  for  female  clerks, 
room  for  letter-carriers,  and  bag-room  ; and  on 
the  first  floor  there  are  rooms  for  the  care- 
taker, inspectors,  and  others.  The  materials 
used  for  the  elevations  are  Stourtou  stone  and 
Ruabon  red  bricks ; the  doors  and  windows  of 
the  public  office  being  of  wainscot.  Tho 
sorting-office  will  be  heated  by  hot  water,  and 
the  public  office  by  ventilating  - stoves.  Mr. 
Henry  Tanner  iB  the  architect. 
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ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  AT  HORNSEY. 

THE  NOEL  PARK  ESTATE. 

Ox  Saturday  last  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 
attended  at  the  opening  of  the  Noel  Park 
Estate,  near  Hornsey,  and  laid  the  memorial 
or  corner  stone  of  one  of  the  many  new  streets 
of  workmen’s  dwellings  in  what  is  designed  to 
become,  in  five  or  six  years’  time,  a town  of 
about  2,600  houses.  Some  two  or  three 
hundred  houses  are  at  present  ready  for  occu- 
pation, and  many  more  are  in  a forward  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  devote 
much  space  on  the  present  occasion  to  a descrip- 
tion of  the  houses,  for,  on  the  30th  of  June  last, 
we  published  a detailed  description,  accom- 
panied by  a block  plan  of  the  estate  and  views 
and  plans  of  the  five  classes  of  houses  which 
will  be  [erected  on  it.  Suffice  it  to  say,  then, 
that  the  estate  is  about  100  acres  in  extent, 
and  has  frontages  on  Lordship-lane  and 
on  Green  - lanes,  Wood  - green.  The  Green- 
lanes  station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way is  actually  on  the  estate,  while 
the  Hornsey  and  Wood-green  Stations  on 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  the  Green- 
lanes  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway,  are  each 
within  a few  minutes’ walk  of  the  estate.  The 
rents  of  the  houses  (including  all  rates  and 
taxes)  range  from  11s.  6d.  for  the  first-class 
houses  (which  contain  eight  rooms)  to  6s.  per 
week  for  the  fifth-class  houses  (which  contain 
four  rooms  and  a washhouse).  The  brickwork 
is  sound,  and  put  together  with  good  mortar, 
and  special  attention  has  been  paid  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  No  drains  pass  beneath  the 
houses,  and  all  sinks  are  disconnected  from  the 
drains,  and  discharge  into  the  open-air  over 
trapped  gullies.  A bed  of  concrete  is  laid  over 
the  whole  of  the  site  of  each  house.  The  Com- 
pany has  two  other  large  estates  in  the  suburbs, 
namely,  the  Shaftesbury  Park  Estate,  at  Bat- 
tersea, with  1,200  houses ; and  the  Queen’s 
Park  Estate,  Harrow-road,  with  2,170  houses. 
It  is  claimed, — no  doubt,  correctly, — that 
the  houses  on  the  Noel  Park  Estate  at 
Hornsey  exhibit  in  many  respects  an  advance 
on  those  on  the  Shaftesbury  Park  and  Queen’s 
Park  estates,  but  one  of  the  speakers  at  Hornsey 
on  Saturday  last  made  a remark  which  it  was 
encouraging  to  hear,  viz.,  that  the  company 
hoped  to  see  their  way  to  still  further  improve- 
ments on  future  estates  which  they  hope  to 
cover  with  workmen’s  dwellings,  — that  the 
goal  has  not  yet  been  reached,  either  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  operations,  or  in  the  perfection  of 
the  dwellings  which  they  are  building.  The 
Hornsey  estate,  as  a whole,  will  compare  favour- 
ably with  any  workmen’s  colony  that  we  know. 
Its  usefulness,  and,  therefore,  its  prosperity, 
will  obviously  largely  depend  upon  cheapness 
and  facility  of  access  to  and  from  town,  and 
we  understand  that  negotiations  are  in  pro- 
gress with  the  several  railway  companies  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  cheap  periodical  or  day 
tickets  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  estate.  The 
buildings  on  the  Noel  Park  estate  are  being 
erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  of  Fitzroy- 
aquare.  The  company  purchase  all  materials, 
and  let  the  labour  in  the  respective  trades,  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  work  being  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Wheeler,  under  the  general 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrant,  the  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  company.  It  is  expected  that ; 
within  four  or  five  years  the  land  will  all  be 
covered,  and  it  is  intended  to  build  a very  large 
proportion  of  fourth  and  fifth  class  houses  in 
order  to  meet  the  great  demand  among  the 
poorer  members  of  the  industrial  classes  for 
houses  which  they  can  afford  to  occupy  without 
the  necessity  of  taking  in  lodgers. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  addressing  the  large 
assembly  (over  which  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  M.P., 
the  Chairman  of  the  Company  presided), 
remarked  that  thirteen  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  laid  the  first  stone  at  Shaftes- 
bury Park.  Great  benefit  had  resulted  from 
that  undertaking  and  others  of  the  same  kind 
in  connexion  with  the  domiciliary  condition  of 
the  working-classes  of  the  metropolis.  Sub- 
urban towns  like  that  of  Noel  Park,  where  a 
large  mass  of  people  might  live  in  health  and 
oomfort,  greatly  helped,  he  maintained,  to 
enable  artisans  and  labourers  to  perform  their 
daily  work  with  cheerfulness  and  efficiency,  and 
were  indirectly  beneficial  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. After  earnestly  appealing  to  working 
men  to  discountenance  sensational  acrobatic 
performances,  which  led,  he  said,  to  horrible 
cruelties  in  the  training  of  children  who  were 


employed  in  them,  his  lordship  said  he  hoped 
and  trusted  that  those  who  lived  in  the  Noel 
Park  Estate  would  have  secured  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  Alexandra  Park.  He  believed 
that  the  Corporation  of  London  would  come  to  a 
determination  to  purchase  that  Park,  and  keep 
it  as  an  open  space  for  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment for  the  great  mass  of  the  working  people. 
He  knew  that  they  would  turn  it  to  good 
account.  Open  spaces  they  must  have  for  the 
vast  seething  population  of  London  ; and  open 
spaces,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  they  would 
have.  In  conclusion,  the  noble  earl  expressed 
his  great  satisfaction  that  gin-palaces  and 
public-houses  were  to  be  treated  by  the  owners 
of  that  estate  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  treated 
the  lepers, — that  was,  kept  outside  the  walls. 

Sir  Wilfred  Lawson,  M.P.,  moved  the  following 
resolution  : — “ That  this  meeting  rejoices  at  the 
progress  made  by  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company  in  providing  healthy 
homes  for  working  people,  congratulates  the 
shareholders  on  the  commercial  success  which 
has  attended  the  company’s  efforts,  and  com- 
mends its  extended  operations  to  the  support  of 
all  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  industrial 
classes.”  The  hon.  baronet  alluded  to  the  tes- 
timony given  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the 
opening  of  Shaftesbury  Park,  that  that  company 
had  solved  the  problem  how  to  give  working 
men  comfortable  and  happy  homes,  adding  that 
that  was  valuable  testimony  from  such  a man. 

The  Hon.  Evelyn  Ashley,  M.P.,  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  expressed  his  belief  that  the 
opening  of  that  estate  was  not  to  be  regarded 
as  the  goal  of  the  company’s  enterprise,  but 
that  its  operations  would  be  still  further  ex- 
tended, especially  as  its  work  had  proved  com- 
mercially successful,  and  as  a former  director 
he  testified  that  the  Board  well  deserved  the 
confidence  of  the  public. 

Mr.  N.  Story  Maskelyne,  M.P.,  supported  the 
resolution,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Farrant  (deputy-chairman  of  the 
Board)  mentioned  the  names  of  several  noble- 
men and  others  who  had  written  to  express 
regret  that  they  could  not  attend  the  opening. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  wrote  as  fol- 
lows : — “ I assure  you  of  my  sympathy  with  the 
work  which  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company 
is  attempting  in  the  important  direction  of  im- 
proving the  homes  of  the  working  men.  No 
one  who  cares  for  our  labouring  population  can 
doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  first,  perhaps  the 
most  necessary,  steps  for  their  good.”  Mr. 
Farrant  added  a few  words  in  kindly  recognition 
of  the  conscientious  way  in  which  the  workmen 
employed  by  the  company  did  their  work. 

Mr.  S.  Morley,  M.P.,  said  he  had  great  plea- 
sure in  moving  “ That  the  best  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  given  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
K.G.,  for  his  presence  to-day  and  his  con- 
tinued interest  in  the  operations  of  the 
company.”  As  a former  director  of  that  com- 
pany, he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  business-like  and  admirable  conduct 
of  the  present  directors,  who  could  not  pay 
more  attention  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  or 
display  more  intelligent  interest  if  they  were 
working  for  themselves  only,  instead  of  exert- 
ing themselves  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  fellow- 
shareholders.  Now,  he  knew  that  on  estates 
like  that  just  opened  a large  number  of  persons 
paid  good  rents ; but  he  wanted  to  see  dwellings 
erected  for  the  immense  mass  of  people  who 
really  could  not  afford  to  pay  such  rents,  and  he 
thought  the  building  of  houses  for  those  who 
could  only  pay  half  the  rents  which  would  be 
obtained  there  would  be  a great  public  benefit. 
Having  lately  visited  some  houses  of  the  class 
called  “ tenement  houses,”  he  had  found  cases 
in  which  a whole  family  were  living  in  one 
room  under  conditions  which  were  quite  un- 
English,  and  were  morally  and  physically  de- 
grading, and  that  evil  was  one  which  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  go  on  without  strong  efforts 
being  made  to  remedy  it.  He  would  venture  to 
endorse  an  opinion  which  he  saw  expressed  the 
other  day,  that  a Government  which  had  offered 
to  lend  money  to  construct  a second  Suez  Canal 
at  per  cent,  might  fairly  be  asked  to  advance 
loans,  on  good  security,  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing to  supply  the  deficiency  to  which  he  alluded. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Savory,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
tion, alluding  to  the  scheme  of  purchasing  the 
Alexandra  Park,  said  he  might  venture  to 
remark  that  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  presence  before 
the  Corporation  to  advocate  the  purchase,  and 
the  few  words  which  he  uttered,  carried  the  peti- 
tion which  was  presented  on  that  occasion. 

The  motion  was  passed  by  acclamation,  and 


with  a few  words  of  acknowledgment  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury  the  proceedings  terminated. 

The  band  of  the  Scots  Guards  played  at 
intervals  up  to  eight  o’clock,  and  refreshments 
were  provided  for  the  3,000  persons  who 
were  present,  the  workmen  and  their  wives,  to 
the  number  of  about  1,200,  sitting  down  to  tea 
in  an  enormous  tent. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Bristol  Trades 
Council  says,  “ The  relations  between  capital 
and  labour  throughout  the  country  are  in  a 
somewhat  unsettled  state.  In  a few  instances 
a substantial  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  ha3 
been  obtained,  while  in  others  it  has  been 
impossible  to  resist  a reduction.  Official  statis- 
tics of  the  general  state  of  the  country  are,  on 
the  whole,  reassuring,  notably  in  the  production 
of  manufactured  commodities,  which  show  a 
larger  amount  of  business  than  at  many  former 
periods."  Referring  to  local  matters,  the 
report  says,  “We  have  enjoyed  a comparative 
immunity  from  trade  disputes.”  Regret  is 
expressed  in  the  document  that  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
M.P.,  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  carry  a Bill 
through  Parliament  for  the  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  those  engaged  in  the  nail, 
chain,  and  bolt-making  districts,  and  at  the 
unsuccessful  endeavour  of  Mr.  Burt,  M.P.,  to 
amend  the  Employers’  Liability  Act. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  D. 
Wilcox,  on  the  Channel  Tunnel,  and  he  then 
moved  the  following  resolution  : — “ That  this 
Council  declines  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
Channel  Tunnel  scheme  in  its  bearings  on  the 
commerce  of  this  country,  believing  that  there 
exist  reasons  of  paramount  political  importance 
which  demand  the  abandoment  of  the  project.” 
An  amendment  was  proposed  in  favour  of  the 
tunnel,  and  eventually  it  was  decided  to  further 
consider  the  subject  at  the  next  meeting. 

A new  mission  church  has  been  opened  at 
Barton  Hill,  a densely-peopled  suburb  of 
Bristol,  where,  a few  years  ago,  there  was 
nothing  but  fields  and  market  gardens.  The 
style  adopted  is  Early  Decorated,  and  the  church 
has  been  substantially  built  of  Pennant  stone 
with  freestone  dressings.  The  building  affords 
accommodation  for  250  persons.  Messrs. 
Wilkins  were  the  general  contractors.  In  the 
same  district,  a new  church,  to  accommodate 
600  persons,  is  being  built  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom. 

A new  cemetery  has  just  been  opened  at 
St.  George’s,  Gloucestershire.  It  cost  4,5001., 
about  half  of  which  was  for  the  buildings,  which 
are  chiefly  in  the  Early  Gothic  style.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Rossiter  was  the  builder,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Price 
prepared  the  plans.  The  cemetery  provides  for 
10,000  graves. 

Complaints  have  been  made  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newpassage  that  the  Severn  Tunnel 
operations  have  drained  the  district  of  its  water 
supply.  A meeting  of  the  inhabitants  has  been 
held  to  see  what  could  be  done,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  ascertain  if  the  contractor  had 
not,  in  his  contract  with  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  undertaken  to  keep  good  the  water 
supply  during  the  tunnelling  operations,  and, 
if  no  such  clause  existed,  that  counsel’s  opinion 
be  taken  on  the  point. 

A Mission  Church  is  about  to  be  opened  in  the 
Marshes-road,  Newport.  It  has  cost  8001.,  and 
will  seat  250  persons. 

A Bible  Christian  Chapel  for  550  worshippers, 
with  schoolrooms  for  500  scholars,  has  lately 
been  opened  at  Newport.  The  former  building 
became  unsafe  and  was  condemned.  The  cost 
of  the  new  structure  (which  was  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  Blackburn),  exclusive  of  old  material, 
was  1,8001. 

A proposal  has  come  before  the  Cardiff  Cor- 
poration from  the  South  Wales  College  Com- 
mittee asking  them  to  acquire  the  old  Infirmary, 
which,  with  the  site,  could  be  had  for  10,0001. 
for  their  purpose.  The  Corporation  considered 
that  in  addition  to  the  position  of  the  building 
being  bad,  its  walls  were  likely  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  germs  of  disease,  and  it  was  therefore 
most  unsuitable  for  class-rooms. 

The  Cardiff  School  Board  has,  since  it  came  into 
existence,  provided  no  fewer  than  7,437  school 
places  in  nine  schools.  Voluntary  schools  accom- 
modated, when  the  Board  commenced  work, 
7,186.  The  board  are  proposing  to  erect  another 
school  to  accommodate  800  children.  The  rate 
for  school  purposes  amounts  to  2d.  in  the  pound. 
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Messrs.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle,  will  be  for  several 
years  occupied  with  the  New  Roath  Dock, 
Cardiff,  which  is  being  constructed  at  a cost  of 
half  a million  of  money.  The  water  area  will 
be  35  acres.  The  length  of  the  dock  will  be 
2,400  ft.,  and  the  width  600  ft.  The  depth  of 
water  varies  with  the  height  of  the  tide  from 

25  ft.  to  35  ft.  The  entrance-lock  will  be 
600  ft.  in  length  between  the  gates,  and  80  ft. 
in  width.  The  depth  of  water  over  the  cills 
will  be  30  ft.  at  ordinary  spring-tides,  and 

26  ft.  at  neaps.  Timber  ponds  are  to  be  formed 
at  the-  north  side  of  the  dock,  and  these  will 
cover  an  additional  18  acres.  Special  means 
are  intended  to  be  taken  for  loading  the  ships. 
By  means  of  hydraulic  cranes  coal-wagons  will 
be  lifted  and  swung  round  over  the  vessels  and 
their  contents  discharged  into  the  holds.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  2,225,000  cubic  yards 
of  material  will  have  to  be  excavated,  and 
250,000  cubic  yards  of  masonry  will  be  required 
in  the  docks.  Pwllypant  stone  will  be  used. 
When  this  large  undertaking  is  completed  the 
Bute  Docks  will  be  increased  to  113  acres. 

■ A Church  Institute  was  opened  at  Wid- 
combe,  Bath,  on  the  27th  ult.  The  building 
is  in  the  Domestic  Gothic  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  of  Bath  stone  with  black 
pointing.  The  lecture-hall  accommodates  about 
400  people,  and  various  convenient  rooms  are 
attached  to  the  building.  Messrs.  Wilson, 
Willcox,  & Wilson  were  the  architects,  and  Mr. 
B.  Smith,  of  Widcombe,  the  contractor.  The 
contract  was  for  1,400L,  but  the  cost  exceeded 
this  amount. 

The  new  Local  Board  at  Swindon  are  discus- 
sing street  improvements  which  would  cost 
10,0001.  House-building  is  going  on  vigorously 
in  the  district. 

The  memorial  stones  of  a Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Redfleld  were  laid  a few  days  ago.  The  new 
chapel  will  be  built  according  to  plans  prepared 
by  Mr.  Robert  Curwen,  of  Palace-chambers, 
London,  and  will  accommodate  760  persons. 
The  total  cost,  including  the  site,  will  not  ex- 
ceed 3,000£.  The  style  of  the  new  chapel  is 
Geometrical  Gothic.  The  building  occupies 
a corner  site.  The  west  front  is  to  be 
composed  of  a central  gable,  pierced  in  the 
ground  stage  with  a richly-moulded  central  door- 
way, having  a pierced  and  sunk  tympanum. 
The  first  stage  is  to  be  divided  from  the  second 
by  two  moulded  strings.  The  gable  will  be 
pierced  by  a four-light  traceried  window,  the 
angles  are  to  be  buttressed  and  pinnacled,  and 
the  gables  will  be  coped  with  moulded  coping, 
and  surmounted  with  a carved  finial.  The  west 
gable  is  to  be  flanked  with  a porch  on  either 
side,  set  anglewise  on  plan.  The  doors  are  to 
be  the  same  in  size  and  detail  as  the  central 
door,  but  are  to  be  without  the  tympanum. 
The  porches  will  have  pinnacles  at  the  angles, 
and  the  gables  will  be  coped  with  moulded  coping 
and  carved  finials.  The  spandrels  formed  by  the 
apex  of  the  west  gable  and  two  porches  are  to 
be  diapered.  The  west  gable  is  to  stand  well 
in  front  of  the  body  of  the  chapel  proper,  and 
will  bear  somewhat  the  appearance  of  chancel 
and  side  aisles.  The  fronts  of  these  so-called 
aisles  overlooking  the  porches  are  to  be  pierced 
by  two-light  traceried  windows.  The  sides  of 
the  chapel  are  to  be  divided  into  bays  by  but- 
tresses, each  bay  being  filled  with  two  two-light 
traceried  windows,  divided  by  sunk  panels,  and 
arranged  one  over  another  in  two  stories. 
The  whole  of  the  elevations  will  be  tied  to- 
gether, and  made  into  one  harmonious  design 
by  moulded  strings,  plain  bands,  Iplinths,  &c., 
of  wrought  stone.  Mr.  Wm.  Church,  of  Bristol, 
is  the  contractor. 

A fine  group  of  buildings,  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  A.  E.  Street,  M.A.,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  quadrangle  of  Marlborough  College,  is 
near  completion.  It  is  said  that  the  work  cost 
about  10,0001.  Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of 
Bristol,  are  the  builders. 

Painswick  Congregational  Church  is  under- 
going improvement,  and  new  schoolrooms  are 
being  added.  The  estimated  cost  is  about 
1,5001. 


Social.— On  Saturday  last  Messrs.  Bangs  & 
Co.,  of  Bow,  invited  their  clerks  and  foremen, 
numbering  some  forty,  to  dine  with  them,  as  is 
their  annual  custom,  at  the  King’s  Head,  at 
Chigwell.  Mr.  Bangs  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Messrs.  Lambert  and  Poston,  the  vice-chairs,  and 
a toast  to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  firm 
was  drunk  with  enthusiasm. 


THE  DISCOVERER  OF  GAS. 

Sir, — It  has  often  appeared  to  me  somewhat 
peculiar  that  while  substantial  memorials  in 
various  forms  have  been  erected  to  perpetuate 
great  names  associated  with  the  application  of 
steam  power  to  the  propulsion  of  industrial 
machinery  and  railway  and  marine  engines,  no 
single  public  monument  exists  to  commemorate 
Mr.  Murdock,  the  discoverer  of  gas,  which  has 
proved  so  enormous  a convenience  and  source 
of  wealth  to  the  civilised  world. 

Men  of  scientific  eminence  have  signified  to 
me  their  willingness  to  assist  in  giving  effect  to 
a scheme  for  publicly  recognising  the  in- 
calctilable  services  of  Mr.  Murdock  if  the  lead- 
ing gas  companies  could  be  induced  to  head  a 
movement  for  the  purpose.  I have  submitted 
the  proposal  to  the  President  of  the  Gas  Institute, 
and  he  has  considered  it  of  sufficient  importance 
to  bring  the  matter  before  the  council  of  that 
body.  The  President  writes  me  as  follows  : — 
“The  council  feel  that  great  honour  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  Murdock  for  the  work  he 
performed  in  assisting  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
our  great  and  growing  industry,  which  probably 
even  now  has  far  exceeded  any  anticipations 
he  ever  formed  of  the  importance  of  his  work.” 
At  the  same  time  the  President  states  that  the 
scope  and  powers  of  the  Institute,  as  a society 
chiefly  of  a scientific  character,  do  not  admit  of 
the  council  taking  official  action  in  initiating  the 
undertaking. 

A circumstance  may  be  mentioned  which 
renders  the  proposal  specially  opportune  at  the 
present  moment.  The  commodious  house 
erected  and  long  occupied  by  Murdock, — the 
first  dwelling  ever  lighted  by  gas  in  the  world, 
— is  threatened  with  imminent  destruction.  At 
this  residence  he  developed  and  perfected  his 
invention,  and  here  is  still  to  be  seen  some 
rtion  of  the  primitive  apparatus  with  which 
conducted  his  experiments.  The  first  great 
exhibition  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  rejoicings  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  that  event  being  celebrated  by 
the  illumination  of  the  famous  works  of  Doulton 
& Watt,  at  Soho,  Handsworth,  and  it  is  stated 
that  these  works  were  subsequently  connected  by 
pipes  with  Murdock’s  house  at  Sycamore  Hill  in 
the  same  locality.  The  house  is  very  strongly 
built  and  of  good  elevation,  although  the  extent 
of  land  originally  surrounding  it  has  been  con- 
siderably curtailed.  A dozen  years  ago  I paid 
frequent  visits  to  the  place,  and  am  sorry  to 
learn  within  the  past  fortnight  that  the  present 
owner  has  laid  out  the  grounds  for  the  erection 
of  suburban  cottages,  and  that  the  execution  of 
the  plan  would  involve  the  early  demolition  of 
this  historic  relic,  which  would  have  been  razed 
some  years  since  but  for  accidental  circum- 
stances. 

The  house  would  be  very  suitable  for  an 
International  Gas  Museum,  or  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Gas  Institute.  The  drawing-room  is 
large  enough  for  a reading-room,  and  the 
building  could  easily  bo  adapted  for  a public 
institution.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
proprietor,  if  formally  approached  and  the 
proposed  scheme  were  explained  to  him,  would 
modify  his  plan,  accept  very  moderate  terms 
for  the  house,  and  reserve  a few  acres  in  front 
of  it  from  the  land  he  is  covering  with  buildings. 
If  a fund  were  started  I should  be  glad  to  con- 
tribute my  mite  to  the  undertaking,  and  to 
co-operate  in  worthily  perpetuating  Murdock’s 
memory.  M.  Macfie. 

Highbury  Quadrant. 


THE  NEW  OBSERVATORY  AT  VIENNA. 

This  building,  which  was  opened  in  June, 
was  designed  (according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
late  Herr  Von  Littrow,  the  astronomer)  by 
Fellner  & Hellmer,  a firm  of  Vienna  archi- 
tects. It  was  commenced  in  1874,  and  the 
external  portion  was  finished  in  1878.  The 
fitting-up  of  the  interior  has  occupied  the 
remaining  period,  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
refractor  having  been  attended  with  unex- 
pected delay.  The  site  is  eleven  acres  and  a 
half  in  extent,  and  the  building  is  in  brick 
work,  in  the  style  of  the  Early  Renaissance. 
The  general  design  of  the  building  and  its 
adjuncts  is  in  the  form  of  a cross,  there  being 
a large  cupola  in  the  central  portion.  The 
living-rooms  face  the  south,  this  arrangement 
being  intended  (on  account  of  the  prevailing 
north  wind)  to  prevent  smoke,  &c.,  from  being 
driven  in  the  direction  of  the  instrument  rooms. 


THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE. 

MEETIN'G  AT  LEWES. 

Sussex  was  last  week  the  scene  of  the  annual 
congress  of  the  Royal  Archajological  Institute, 
Lewes,  the  county  - town,  being  the  head- 
quarters of  the  meeting.  On  their  last  visit  to 
Sussex,  thirty  years  ago,  the  members  of  the  : 
Institute  made  Chichester  their  base.  Last  i 
week’s  meeting  does  not  appear  to  have  i 
attracted  a very  large  number  of  members  : 
and  visitors. 

The  congress  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  31st  ult.  | 
(as  we  have  already  briefly  mentioned),  when  j 
the  members  were  formally  welcomed  to  the  i 
county  town  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation. 
This  took  place  in  the  large  Court  of  the  >: 
County  Hall.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Crosskey, 
M.D.)  offered  a cordial  welcome  to  the  Insti- 
tute, paid  a sympathetic  tribute  to  the  loss  it  \ 
had  sustained  in  the  past  year  by  the  death  of 
its  President,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and 
then  called  on  the  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  Montague 
S.  Blaker)  to  read  an  address  voted  by  the 
Town  Council.  In  this  the  Corporation  ex- 
pressed the  lively  satisfaction  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  in  welcoming  the  Society  to  a field 
of  action  worthy  of  its  distinguished  acquire- 
ments. When  Mr.  Blaker  had  finished  reading,  , 
the  Mayor  offered  the  address  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Institute,  and  it  was  received  by 
Colonel  Pinney,  as  its  representative,  the  i| 
gallant  Colonel  explaining  that  Sir  Sibbald  ! 
Scott  was  to  have  presided,  but  was  kept  away  ■ 
by  the  sudden  and  serious  illness  of  his  son,  , 
whilst,  as  the  election  of  Lord  Percy  to  succeed  1 
Lord  Talbot  as  president  had  not  yet  been  i 
confirmed  by  the  Council,  the  Institute  > 
was  temporarily  without  a president.  On  i 
the  part  of  the  Institute,  however,  he  i 
thanked  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  for  : 
the  cordial  welcome  which  had  been  given  to  : 
the  Institute,  a kindness  and  cordiality  which 
had  not  been  exceeded  in  any  of  the  many  ; 
towns  which  it  had  visited.  Saying  which, 
Colonel  Pinney  vacated  the  seat  of  honour  in 
favour  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester,  an  excellent 
nobleman  who,  he  said,  was  not  only  a distin- 
guished archmologist,  but  was  esteemed  and 
beloved  by  almost  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  county.  The  noble  Earl,  in  the 
course  of  his  address,  which  was  intentionally  a 
brief  one,  said  it  was  sometimes  urged  that 
archaeology  was  a worn-out  science, — that  they 
had,  as  it  were,  worked  out  those  rich  veins  of 
ancient  monuments  and  relics  which,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  work,  were  so  interesting 
and  full  of  historical  illustrations;  but,  though 
no  doubt  some  of  them  had  been  worked  out, 
he  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  there 
still  remained,  though,  perhaps,  hidden  in  strata 
more  difficult  to  work,  plenty  of  rich  ore  to 
reward  the  skill  and  industry  of  explorers. 
Archmology  might  help  us  to  understand 
the  inner  life  of  our  forefathers ; whilst  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  chief  use  of  all 
history  was  to  give  a correct  knowledge  of 
the  deeds  and  characters  of  our  forefathers, 
in  order  that  we  might  learn,  both  in  private 
and  public  life,  to  imitate  their  virtues,  and 
avoid  their  faults  and  their  blunders.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  was  so  useful  for  this  purpose  as  the 
private  or  semi-official  correspondence  of  emi- 
nent persons.  But  private  correspondence, 
especially  in  England,  was  not  of  a very 
ancient  date ; for  before  the  fifteenth,  perhaps 
one  might  say  the  sixteenth,  century,  few  even 
of  the  higher  classes  were  able  to  write  at  all. 
Mr.  Hallam  instances,  as  the  earliest  specimen 
of  female  epistolary  correspondence,  the  letter 
of  Joan  to  her  husband,  Sir  John  Pelham; 
a letter  written  from  Pevenscy  Castle  to 
Sir  John,  who  had  recently  landed  in  the  north 
with  his  old  master,  Henry  IV.  Mr.  Hallam 
added,  “ without,”  said  the  Earl  with  asmile,“  suf- 
ficient respect  to  my  distinguished  ancestress,” 
that,  “Judging  from  the  bad  spelling  and  com- 
position, the  letter  is  probably  genuine.”  Lord 
Chichester  then  touched  on  some  of  the  work 
of  the  Sussex  Archmological  Society,  and  ad- 
verted to  the  unearthing  of  the  venerable 
Clunaic  priory  at  Southover  by  the  navvies  of 
the  London  and  Brighton  Railway  Company, 
resulting  in  the  discovery  of  the  remains  of 
William  de  Warenne  and  his  wife,  Gundreda, 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror,  and  concluded  by 
observing  that  the  study  of  the  past,  history  oi 
the  English  people  must  produce  in  every  well- 
ordered  mind  a deep  feeling  of  thankfulness  tc 
the  good  providence  of  God  for  the  many 
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blessings  which,  as  Englishmen,  we  now  enjoy, 
a feeling  of  thankfulness  that  our  lot  has  been 
cast,  not  in  the  Middle  or  earlier  Ages,  but  in 
the  peaceful  and  prosperous  reign  of  our  good 
and  gracious  sovereign,  Queen  "Victoria. 

After  the  President’s  address,  the  members 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  took 
luncheon  in  a marquee  erected  on  the  bowling- 
green  in  the  castle  grounds,  a large  company 
sitting  down,  under  the  presidency  of  the  noble 
Earl,  who,  after  luncheon,  proposed  the  cus- 
tomary loyal  toasts. 

Afterwards,  the  company  moved  to  the  gate- 
way of  the  Castle,  where  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  drew 
attention  to  the  chief  features  of  the  building. 
The  gateway,  he  pointed  out,  was  the  original 
Norman  gateway,  and  was  a very  good  speci- 
men. There  was  no  portcullis;  it  was  simply 
a door,  a mere  hole  in  the  curtain.  Inside  the 
gate,  there  was  probably  at  one  time  a gate- 
house, of  which  the  wall  on  the  right-hand  side 
represented  the  old  wall,  whilst  that  on  the 
opposite  side  corresponded  with  it,  helping  to 
form  a sort  of  parallelogram,  something  similar 
to  that  to  be  found,  among  other  places,  at 
Pevensey  and  at  the  Chateau  d’Arques,  near 
Dieppe.  Going  through  the  gateway,  they 
found  the  barbican,  added  probably  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  and  consisting  of  two  parallel 
walls,  whilst  at  the  end  was  another  gate- 
house, something  like  that  seen  at  Carlisle. 
They  would  observe,  what  was  rather  rare,  that 
; there  were  two  portcullises,  close  together,  and, 
i moreover,  on  the  inside  of  the  wall.  There  was 
| another  feature  which  could  be  seen  by  going 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  namely,  the  machicola- 
tions in  the  roof  outside  the  gate,  intended  to  drop 
missiles  through.  These  were  on  the  platform 
of  the  roof,  and,  usually,  they  were  holes  in  the 
floor ; but  here  there  was  a parapet  as  if  to 
prevent  anything  or  anybody  falling  through 
by  accident.  He  had  not  seen  such  an  arrange- 
ment elsewhere.  Passing  up  the  steps,  Mr. 
Clark  pointed  to  where  the  foundations  of  a 
small  square  tower  had  recently  been  found, 
on  the  walls,  or  curtain,  of  the  castle.  Then, 
reaching  the  keep,  he  remarked  that  though 
there  was  not  much  left  of  the  castle,  it  was  a 
very  curious  and  interesting  example,  which 
threw  much  light  on  the  construction  of  such 
buildings.  The  style  of  fortification  in  use  in 
England,  and  in  Normandy  as  well,  before  the 
Conquest  was,  he  said,  veiy  simple  as  well  as 
elective.  The  practice  was  to  throw  up  a 
moi  ud,  or  to  take  advantage  of  a natural 
mom  d,  and  round  this  to  form  a ditch,  which 
was  o'ten  the  parent  of  the  mound.  This  made 
the  keep,  or  citadel;  and  from  the  ditch,  or 
moat,  was  carried  a ridge  or  bank  enclosing  so 
much  ground  as  a court,  appendage,  or  bailey 
of  the  citadel.  Sometimes  the  mound  stood  in 
the  centre  of  this  court;  more  frequently,  as 
in  this  case,  at  the  edge  of  the  circuit ; whilst 
at  Windsor  the  court  was  like  an  hour-glass  in 
shape,  with  the  mound  in  the  narrowest  part. 
Here,  the  court  was  an  oblong,  with  the  mound 
at  one  end  of  the  enclosure.  Although  masonry, 
by  which  he  meant  stones  and  mortar,  was  at 
that  time  used  in  churches,  it  was  employed 
very  little  in  works  of  fortification,  partly 
owing  to  the  mounds,  such  as  were  artificial, 
being  ill-calculated  to  support  the  weight ; in 
fact,  bo  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  only  one 
military  building  in  England,  except  Roman 
buildings,  in  which  masonry  was  used  before  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Arundel  Castle  had  been 
mentioned  in  Domesday  as  existing  before  the 
Conquest ; but,  unless  it  were  in  the  vaults  or 
in  parts  of  the  castle  not  generally  seen,  he  had 
failed  to  find  any  part  of  it  of  an  earlier  date 
than  the  Conquest.  In  short,  when  the  Con- 
queror came  from  Normandy,  he  left  very  few 
castles  in  masonry  behind  him,  and  he  found 
still  fewer  in  England.  There  was  no  evidence 
that  he  found  any  at  all.  The  defensive  works 
before  that  time  were  of  timber,  triple  rows  of 
palisades,  behind  which  the  people  withdrew  in 
time  of  war.  After  the  Conquest,  when  the 
Conqueror  had  distributed  his  great  Barons 
over  the  land,  the  works  in  masonry  began.  The 
old  fortifications  were  kept  until  the  new  could 
) be  substituted,  and  the  castles  wore  placed  on 
;the  mounds,  as  representing  the  centre  of  the 
I estates.  For  this  reason,  the  square  keep,  of 
i which  the  Tower  of  London  was  the  type,  was 
for  the  most  part  older  than  the  shell-keep, 
which  usually  belonged  to  the  late  rather  than 
to  the  early  Norman  period.  In  some  few  cases, 
as  at  Arundel,  it  appeared  to  be  early,  and  so 
again  at  Lewes.  As  to  the  fortification  of  the 
court,  there  was  usually  one  citadel.  There 


were  obvious  inconveniences  in  having  more ; 
and  the  practice  was  to  concentrate  all  the 
forces  upon  one  single  keep.  Here,  at  Lewes, 
Nature  had  provided  two  mounds,  and  the 
Norman  who  came  to  fortify  it  took  one  mound 
as  his  keep,  but,  as  he  could  not  leave  the  other, 
the  Brack  mound,  undefended,  fortifications 
were  also  placed  there,  though  subordinated  to 
the  keep  in  which  they  were  then  standing, 
where  the  walls  were  Early  Norman. 

Leaving  the  Keep,  the  visitors  passed  to  the 
edge  of  the  Castle  mound,  where,  in  sight  of  the 
Brack  mound,  covered  with  trees  in  the  full 
luxuriance  of  their  midsummer  foliage,  and  in 
the  open  air,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  W.  Stephens  read 
a paper  on  the  Battle  of  Lewes,  after  which 
some  of  the  party  drove  to  the  scene  of  that 
historic  encounter,  whilst  others  went  to  the 
Church  of  St.  John  at  Southover.  Here  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  directed  notico  to  the 
massive  cylindrical  columns,  which  he  regarded 
as  proving  the  high  antiquity  of  the  church. 
Hero  the  visitors  were  shown  the  exquisite  little 
chapel  in  the  Norman  style  erected  by  subscrip- 
tion in  1847  as  a resting-place  for  the  remains 
of  William  de  Warenno  and  his  wife,  whose 
bones,  enclosed  in  two  leaden  cists,  measuring 
less  than  3 ft.  were  found,  as  stated  by  the  Earl 
of  Chichester  in  his  opening  address,  in  the 
Priory  ruins.  On  one  of  the  cists  the  word 
“ Gundrada  ” was  plainly  visible.  The  chapel 
is  lighted  by  three  windows,  filled  with  painted 
glass,  showing  De  Warenno,  Gundredra  (the 
founders  of  the  Priory),  and  St.  Pancras  (its 
titular  patron  saint).  Passing  from  the  church, 
the  visitors  went  on  to  the  Prioxy  ruins,  some  of 
the  walls  of  which,  as  all  who  have  travelled  by 
rail  from  Brighton  to  Lewes  know,  are  to  be 
seen  from  the  railway.  In  fact,  it  was  due  to 
the  cutting  of  the  railway  that  the  older  ruins 
were  discovered.  The  Priory  was  one  of  the 
Clunaic  order,  and  is  specially  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  large  portions  of  it  were  twice 
rebuilt.  Recently,  a very  considerable  area 
having  been  excavated,  it  has  been  proved  that 
many  of  the  apartments  were  filled  in  with 
chalk,  to  afford  foundations  for  the  newer 
buildings.  Thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  and  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope,  sufficient  has  been  explored  to  enable  a 
tolerably  complete  plan  of  the  original  Priory 
to  be  drawn.  The  second  rebuilding  dates  from 
1145,  and  a record  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Priory  chapels  has  been  found  in  a letter  written 
to  Thomas  Loi'd  Cromwell  by  one  of  his  agents, 
telling  how  he  had  undermined  the  walls,  sup- 
ported them  with  wooden  props,  and  then  set 
the  props  on  fire,  when  the  whole  came  down. 
Corroboration  of  this,  said  Mr.  Hope,  had  been 
found  in  traces  left  by  the  fire. 

After  seeing  the  Priory,  the  visitors  went  to 
dinner,  and  in  the  evening  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
the  historian,  opened  the  Historical  Section  by 
delivering  an  address  on  the  general  history  of 
Lewes  and  the  county,  dealing  specially  with 
the  three  great  sites,  the  scenes  of  the  three 
great  events  which,  beyond  all  others,  give  the 
South  Saxon  land  its  historic  place  among  the 
counties  of  England.  With  this  address,  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  ended. 

On  Wednesday,  the  1st  inst.,  the  members  of 
the  Institute  spent  the  day  in  an  excursion  to 
Pevensey,  Rye,  and  Winchelsea.  On  their 
return  to  Lewes  in  the  evening,  the  Architec- 
tural Section  was  opened  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite, 
who  took  occasion  to  make  a full  tilt  against 
“ restorers  ” of  ancient  buildings,  remarking 
that  the  first  lesson  to  be  taught  such  men  was 
that  their  duty  towai’ds  an  old  church  was  not 
to  “restore  ’’  but  to  preserve  it,  and  this  would 
generally  best  be  done  by  showing  them  how  it 
came  to  bo  what  it  was  ; and,  secondly,  that 
the  marks  of  age  on  a building  many  centui-ies 
old  were  not  defects,  but  honourable  scars.  A 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Hope  on  the 
St.  Pancras  Priory. 

On  Thursday,  the  2nd  inst.,  the  party  visited 
Hastings  and  Battle  Abbey,  where  they  had 
Mr.  Freeman  as  their  guide  ; and  in  the  evening 
the  Mayor  of  Lewes  gave  a brilliant  conversazione 
in  their  honour  in  the  County  Hall,  which 
passed  off  most  successfully. 

Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  was  a busy  day.  It  was 
devoted  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  Antiquarian 
Section  by  Major-General  Pitt  Rivers,  and  by 
the  reading  of  nearly  a dozen  jmpers  on  various 
subjects,  from  the  question  of  the  meaning  of 
the  shears  combined  with  clerical  symbols  on 
incised  gravestones  (by  the  Rev.  T.  Lees)  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  traces  of  Teutonic  settlement  I 


in  Sussex  (by  a Brighton  member,  Mr.  F.  E’ 
Sawyer),  and  from  some  observations  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Powell  on  the  Domesday  survey  in 
Sussex  to  some  remarks  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Raven 
on  certain  Sussex  bells. 

On  Saturday  last  the  members  visited  New 
Shoreham. 

In  connexion  with  the  meeting  an  interesting 
collection  of  objects  was  got  together  in  the 
chief  room  in  the  County  Hall  by  Mr.  R. 
Crosskey,  Mr.  A.  E.  Griffiths,  and  Mr.  Henry 
Griffith,  of  Brighton.  Most  of  the  articles 
were  connected  with  the  county.  Chichester 
was  represented  in  the  collection  by  a 
curiosity  in  the  shape  of  a big  globular  lantern 
of  horn,  in  a metal  framework,  set  on  a pole. 
This  was  called  “ The  Moon,”  and  accompanied 
the  mayor  at  night  through  the  streets  of  the 
city ; and  probably,  when  “ The  Moon  ” was 
first  introduced,  the  streets  of  the  city  needed 
all  the  artificial  lighting  that  could  be  got.  A 
curious  relic  with  a story  attached  to  it  was 
a silver  spoon,  close  to  which  was  the  body  of  a 
dead  rat,  dried  like  the  skin  of  a mummy.  Two 
centuries  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  this  spoon  was 
missed  at  one  of  the  Lewes  inns,  and  a servant 
was  suspected  of  the  theft,  but  nothing  was 
proved.  The  house  was  pulled  down  a few 
years  since,  and  hidden  among  the  ancient 
timbers  was  the  spoon,  with  the  dead  body  of 
the  thief, — a rat. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Congress  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  will  be  held  at 
Dover,  commencing  Monday,  the  20th  August 
inst.,  and  terminating  Wednesday,  the  29th, 
which  will  include  extra  days,  to  be  passed  at 
Calais  (for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  up  to 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  an  integral  portion  of  the 
English  kingdom),  with  excursions  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, probably  extending  to  Amiens,  Abbe- 
ville, and  Boulogne.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Granville,  K.G.,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  Congress,  and  intends  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  meeting  at  the  Town-hall,  for  the 
reception  of  his  lordship  and  the  Association 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Dover,  as 
well  as  at  the  public  dinner  to  be  given  by  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Dickeson)  in  honour  of  the 
noble  president  and  the  Association  the  same 
evening. 

On  Monday,  the  20th,  members  and  visitors 
provided  with  Congress  tickets  will  assemble 
at  the  new  Town-hall,  Dover,  at  one  p.m.,  for 
the  reception  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of 
the  President  and  the  Association,  and  examina- 
tion of  the  regalia  and  muniments,  on  which 
Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  de 
Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  will  make  some  remai’ks, 
and  the  Maison  Dieu  Hall,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Edward  Knocker,  F.S.A.,  hon.  librarian 
to  the  Corporation  of  Dover.  The  party  then 
will  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  St.  Martin’s 
Priory,  where  Dr.  Astley  will  give  a history  of 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  and  their 
recent  restoration  by  the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A. 
Afterwards,  carriages  will  bo  taken  for  the 
ruins  of  St.  Radigund’s  Abbey,  which  will  be 
described  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. 
On  l’etui’ning  to  Dover,  a visit  will  be  paid  to 
St.  James’s  Church,  if  time  will  permit,  for  an 
inspection  of  registers,  &c.,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Edward  Knocker.  At  7'30  p.m.  the 
inaugural  dinner,  given  by  the  liberality  of  the 
Mayor  of  Dover  to  the  President  and  the 
Association,  will  take  place  at  the  new  town -hall. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2lst,  members  and  visitors 
will  leave  for  Deal  at  910  a.m.  by  railway,  and 
visit  the  Castle,  then  proceed  by  train  at  10'45 
to  Sandwich,  where,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  George  Dowker,  the  party  will  walk  to 
Richborough  Castle,  and  examine  its  massive 
Roman  remains,  Mr.  Dowker  illustrating  them 
at  the  same  time.  They  will  return  to  the 
Bell  Hotel,  Sandwich,  at  10  p.m.  for  luncheon, 
then  proceed  to  examine  the  churches  of  St. 
Clement  and  St.  Bartholomew,  hospice  and 
chapel,  as  well  as  the  old  town-hall  and  the 
pictures  there,  lately  presented  by  the  Ashburn- 
ham  family,  relating  to  the  early  history  of 
the  old  Cinque  Port ; thence  to  the  enti-ance- 
gate,  near  the  Fishers’  Gate,  town  walls,  &c. 
They  will  leave  Sandwich  by  train  at  3 50  p.m. 
for  W aimer  Station,  whero  carriages  will  be  in 
waiting  for  those  who  have  provided  themselves 
with  the  necessary  tickets,  and  drive  to  Walrner 
Castle,  which,  by  the  permission  of  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  will  bo 
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visited.  Leaving  by  the  same  carriages,  it  is 
intended  to  drive  to  Dover,  taking  the  Church 
of  St.  Margaret- at-Cliffe  (a  fine  specimen  of 
late  Norman  work)  en  route,  if  time  will  allow. 
The  first  Evening  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the 
Council  Chamber  at  the  Dover  Town-hall,  for 
the  reading  and  discussion  of  papers,  at  8' 30. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  members  and 
visitors  will  leave  by  railway  (South-Eastern) 
at  8'45  a.m.  for  Westenhanger,  and  visit  the 
ruins  of  the  castle,  known  as  Fair  Rosamond’s 
Bower,  close  by,  and  then  by  carriages,  about 
10  o’clock,  to  drive  to  Lynme,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Roman  remains  there,  castle,  and 
church.  Then  to  proceed  to  Saltwood  Castle, 
which  will  be  described  by  Mr.  F.  Beeston, 
who  is  restoring  it,  and  afterwards  drive  to 
Hythe,  where  luncheon  will  be  part:. ken  of  and 
the  horses  refreshed  and  rested.  After  luncheon, 
the  church  and  crypt  will  be  inspected,  and 
then  the  party  will  proceed  by  the  same 
carriages  to  Caesar’s  Camp,  on  the  road  to 
Folkestone,  which,  if  time  will  permit,  will  be 
ascended  and  explored  ; if  not,  the  drive  will  be 
continued  to  the  Folkestone  Railway  Station, 
so  as  to  catch  the  6'38  p.m.  train  to  Dover, 
arriving  at  6'54.  The  second  Evening  Meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Council  Chamber,  as  before, 
at  8 30. 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  members  and  visitors 
will  leave  by  a special  train  (London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover)  at  9 a.m.  for  Canterbury,  where, 
after  the  reception  of  the  party  at  the  Guildhall 
by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  and  examination 
of  the  regalia,  charters,  and  other  muniments, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  commented  on  by  Mr. 

E.  Maunde  Thompson,  Keeper  of  tho  MSS., 
British  Museum,  they  will  proceed,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Sheppard,  to  the 
cathedral,  where  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  will  give  an  his- 
torical account  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock  will  describe  its  architectural 
details,  &c.  Afterwards,  it  is  proposed  to  visit 
St.  Augustine’s  Monastery,  by  permission  of 
the  Warden,  and  which  will  be  described  and 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Sheppard.  The  return 
to  Dover  will  bo  by  special  train,  and  in  time 
for  the  third  Evening  Meeting  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  at  8 30. 

On  Friday,  the  24th,  the  members  and  visi- 
tors will  leave  again  for  Canterbury  by  an 
early  train,  so  as  to  reach  the  ancient  city 
about  10  a.m.,  and  then,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Sheppard,  visits  will  be  made  to  the 
remains  of  the  castle,  the  city  walls  on 
the  Dane  John,  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  the 
West  Gate,  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  St. 
Pancras  Church,  for  Roman  remains  there, 
and  St.  Marten’s  Church.  Luncheon  will 
be  partaken  of  at  the  Rose  Hotel,  after 
which,  if  time  will  permit,  a visit  will  be  made 
to  the  Museum.  About  3 p.m.  carriages  will 
be  in  readiness  to  convey  the  party  to  Dover, 
vid  Bekesbourne,  Patrixbourne  (Bifrons), 
Adisham,  through  Fredville  Park  to  Barfreston, 
by  permission,  tho  churches  of  which  places 
will  be  visited,  and  described  by  Messrs.  Loftus 
Brock,  George  Patrick,  and  others.  The  party 
will  return  to  Dover,  by  Coldred,  in  time  for 
the  fourth  Evening  Meeting  at  the  Council 
Chamber  at  830. 

On  Saturday,  the  25th,  members  and  visitors 
at  9 a.m.  will  walk  to  the  Templars’  Church,  on 
the  Western  Heights,  where  it  is  said  King  John 
did  homage  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  through 
Cardinal  Pandulph,  and  then,  on  returning  to 
Dover,  proceed  to  St.  Mary’s  Church  about 
10'45,  which  will  be  described  by  the  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Puckle,  M.A.  At  one  o’clock 
luncheon  will  be  partaken  of  at  the  Royal  Oak 
Hotel,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Congress.  At 
2 p.m.  the  party  will  proceed  to  Dover  Castle, 
which,  by  the  kind  permission  of  General  New- 
degate,  the  General  Commanding  the  South- 
Eastern  District,  will  bo  inspected,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Thos.  Blashill ; and  the  church 
and  Roman  Pharos  will  be  described  and  com- 
mented on  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Puckle,  M.A. 
In  the  evening  there  will  be  a conversazione  at 
the  new  town-hall,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Dover,  where  the  closing 
meeting  will  be  held,  and  certain  remaining 
papers  read  and  discussed. 

All  members  and  visitors  intending  to  join 
the  Congress  and  the  three  extra  days’  excur- 
sion to  Calais  and  its  neighbourhood,  as  already 
referred  to,  are  requested  to  send  in  their  names 
as  soon  as  possible  to  the  Hon.  Congress  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  Junior 
Athenaeum  Club,  Piccadilly. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
session  1882-83. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  refers  to  the 
session  now  concluded  as  the  most  successful  in 
the  annals  of  the  Association. 

The  papers  have  been  of  a high  order,  both 
as  regards  knowledge  and  utility,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  Council  as  well  as  the  Syllabus  Com- 
mittee warmly  acknowledge  the  indebtedness 
under  which  the  various  lecturers  have  placed 
them,  as  they  also  do  their  obligation  to  the 
proprietors,  agents,  and  custodiers  of  the  many 
buildings  and  archaeological  remains  which  have 
been  inspected  during  the  session.  They  have 
also  specially  to  accord  their  thanks  to  the 
Honourable  the  Board  of  Manufactures  for  grant- 
ing the  use  of  the  National  Galleries  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  as  also 
to  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  for  confirming  the 
arrangement.  With  regard  to  the  exhibition, 
which  was  opened  with  an  evening  conver- 
sazione, it  may  be  stated  that  the  contributions, 
both  as  regards  number  and  merit,  vastly  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  expectations.  Exhibits 
were  received  not  only  from  all  the  great  centres 
of  architectural  art,  but  also  from  many  of  such 
private  collections  as  contained  the  works  of 
deceased  or  ancient  masters.  The  scheme  was 
so  hurriedly  and  somewhat  unexpectedly  deve- 
loped that  time  proved  slightly  insufficient  in 
which  to  interest  the  outside  public,  and  the 
season  of  the  year  was  such  that  the  galleries 
were  required  to  be  vacated  apparently  at  tho 
very  moment  when  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
became  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  collection 
in  their  midst,  and  unfortunately  just  too  soon  to 
prevent  the  receipts  from  entirely  covering  the 
whole  requisite  expenses.  The  accounts  are  not 
yet  quite  adjusted,  but  the  slight  deficit  will  be 
liquidated  without  expense  to  the  Association. 

During  the  session  volume  iii.  of  the  Sketch 
Book  has  been  issued,  and  arrangements  made 
for  the  publication  of  volume  iv.  The  Com- 
mittee have  been  encouraged  by  the  success 
attending  the  publication  of  the  Sketch  Book  to 
venture  upon  improvements  in  the  forthcoming 
volume,  which  will  very  much  increase  the  value 
of  the  work.  It  is  intended  to  produce  about 
one-half  of  the  plates  by  means  of  pboto-litho- 
graphy  instead  of  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
lithography,  as  previously  employed.  Another 
improvement  will  be  the  introduction  of  letter- 
press  in  description  of  the  plates. 

With  reference  to  the  membership  the  society 
has  great  reason  to  congratulate  itself.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year  the  members 
numbered  139,  while  now  there  are  235  on  the 
roll.  The  names  of  eleven  old  members  were 
during  the  year  withdrawn,  while  137  gentle- 
men were  proposed,  balloted  for,  and  duly 
admitted.  The  numerical  gain  during  the 
session  is  96. 

The  council  are  happy  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  several  new  and  important  features  will  be 
added  to  the  proceedings  of  tho  Association 
during  the  ensuing  session.  Besides  the  ordinary 
fortnightly  papers  a series  of  lectures  on  “ Early 
Christian  Art  ” has  been  promised  by  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown. 

There  will  also  be  inaugurated  two  classes  for 
the  study  of  construction  and  design,  which  will 
be  worked  upon  the  lines  of  similar  classes  carried 
on  by  the  London  Architectural  Association  and 
the  Royal  Academy. 


THE  NEW  SHIRE  HALL, 
SHREWSBURY. 

A portion  of  the  Shropshire  Shire-liall  has 
been  re-opened  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  From  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lockwood,  architect,  of  Chester,  the  buildings 
have  undergone  an  almost  entire  reconstruction. 
Built  much  upon  the  same  lines  as  the  courts  at 
Chester,  of  which  also  Mr.  Lockwood  was  the 
architect,  the  reconstructed  Assize  Courts  at 
Shrewsbury  will  bear  favourable  comparison 
with  many  in  the  kingdom.  The  contractor, 
Mr.  Samuel  Warburton,  of  Manchester,  has 
carried  out  the  work.  Mr.  Warburton’s  fore- 
man-superintendent was  Mr.  Harry  Rowland, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Ham  being  the  clerk  of  the  works, 
and  proving  himself  an  able  lieutenant,  and 
Mr.  B.  Healey  being  the  foreman-in-charge.  The 
fittings  have  been  supplied  by  the  general  con- 
tractor, and  the  furniture  and  judges’  canopy 
by  Messrs.  W.  & F.  Brown,  of  Chester;  the 
tesselated  pavement  of  the  corridors  by  Mr. 
Oppenheimer,  of  Manchester ; the  stained  glass 


ceiling  and  other  lights  by  Messrs.  Shrigley  t 
Hunt,  of  Lancaster,  and  Mr.  J.  Davies,  of  th 
Wyle  Cop,  Shrewsbury;  and  the  heating  am  : 
the  cooling  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Sonll 
of  Manchester  and  Trowbridge.  The  whole  oil 
the  floors  are  of  fire-proof  construction,  am  i 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Dennett  & Inglen 
of  Whitehall,  London.  The  locks  have  bee?| 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Charles  Smith  & Sons,  o 
Birmingham,  and  the  grates  by  Mr.  James  Roy 
of  Liverpool.  When  Mr.  Lockwood  received  hi! 
instructions  from  the  Shire-hall  Committee 
early  in  1881,  to  prepare  plans  for  the  re 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  his  attentioi 
was  primarily  directed  to  ascertaining  how  faJ 
the  area  of  the  old  courts, — a total  of  2,730  ftl 
— would  be  adequate  to  provide  the  neces 
sary  accommodation  in  accordance  with  modern 
requirements.  The  conclusion  at  which  h 
arrived  was  that  tho  area  would  be  alto 
gether  insufficient  to  provide  anything  like  a 
satisfactory  arrangement,  being  very  mucl 
below  the  average  of  courts  at  Chester,  Liven 
pool,  Manchester,  Durham,  and  Bristol.  In  th 
interest  of  the  county,  therefore,  Mr.  Lockwooo 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a much  large: 
space  than  the  old  court  possessed,  and  this  lei 
to  the  suggestion  of  some  new  arrangement! 
which  provided  adequate  and  separate  means  a 
access  for  the  various  persons  having  business 
there.  The  space  devoted  to  each  of  the  court; 
is  52  ft.  by  36  ft.,  giving  an  area  of  1,872  squar 
feet  to  eacb,  a size  admitting  of  the  use  of  th 
walls  of  the  old  building,  and  the  provision  o 
corridors  for  the  most  convenient  access  to  th 
courts,  and  rooms  in  connexion  therewith.  Th' 
front  entrance  of  the  old  building  is  intended 
for  the  judges,  grand  jury,  barristers,  am 
others  in  professional  attendance  at  the  Assizes 
the  new  level  of  the  courts  being  at  the  top  o 
the  first  lauding  of  tho  staircase,  the  doors  o: 
either  side  of  which  are  for  the  barristers  ant 
solicitors.  Beyond  this  is  a further  flight  o 
eight  steps  to  the  main  corridor  on  the  level  c 
the  bench,  from  which  access  is  gained  to  thd 
grand- jury  room,  judges’  retiring-rooms,  am 
barristers’  rooms.  The  corridors  on  each  siddl 
leading  from  the  present  side  entrances  in  thlj 
front  of  the  building,  are  intended  for  the  publhj 
and  those  interested  in  the  cases,  there  beinn 
doors  placed  so  as  to  prevent  mere  idlers  from 
gaining  access  to  the  body  of  the  court 
and  so  taking  up  the  space  intendel 
for  those  engaged  in  the  causes  in  progress 
Convenient  access  is  furnished  to  the  cells,  am 
therefrom  to  the  docks  in  each  court.  Th 
ground-floor  accommodation  comprises  spaciou: 
and  well-lighted  entrance  and  waiting  halli 
rooms  for  the  clerk  of  the  Crown,  and  waiting 
rooms  for  male  and  female  witnesses.  Fron 
these  waiting-rooms  witnesses  obtain  access  fe 
the  courts  in  close  proximity  to  the  respectiv 
witness-boxes,  — an  arrangement  which  : 
adopted  in  the  London  Courts.  The  jun 
retiring-rooms,  with  their  offices,  Ac.,  are  0 
this  floor.  In  the  old  portion  of  the  building 
next  the  front,  provision  is  made  for  the  mayor, 
court,  which  is  greater  in  area  than  before. 

Tho  dimensions  of  the  new  courts  are  I 
follow  : — Length,  52  ft. ; width,  36  ft. ; heigh 
34  ft. ; height  of  galleries,  7 ft.  The  effecth 
ceiling  light  of  each  court  contains  eight  pani 
of  stained  glass,  each  bearing  a coat-of-arms.  • 

The  wffiole  of  the  new  buildings  will,  it  : 
hoped,  be  ready  for  occupation  in  October  nex 
while  the  work  of  completing  the  Nisi  Prii 
Court  will  probably  be  accomplished  in  time  i 
admit  of  the  use  of  that  court  for  the  fortl 
coming  autumn  Assizes. 


THE  EXTERNAL  USE  OF  PLASTER 
CASTS  IN  BUILDING. 

A German  technical  journal  remarks  that  t! 
statute  which  enjoins  a certain  punishment  f 
those  who  threaten  the  public  safety  by  t. 
careless  execution  of  building  work,  will  soi 
find  an  application  in  Berlin.  It  is  assert 
that  the  manner  in  which  plaster  consoli 
rosettes,  mouldings,  Ac.,  have  been  fixed 
many  new  buildings  (by  wooden  screws  or  otl 
doubtful  methods)  is  so  insecure  that  numero 
cases  of  their  falling  are  to  be  looked  for.  M< 
of  the  houses  referred  to  have  been  built  wit! 
the  last  ten  years,  before  which  time  it  is  Sf 
that  more  care  and  discernment  were  evinced 
the  use  of  plaster  for  the  purposes  indicate 
The  prohibition  of  its  employment  in  t 
manner  is  suggested  both  from  constructive  a 
aesthetic  grounds. 
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THE  NEW  REICHSTAG  BUILDING  AT 
BERLIN. 

The  execution  of  the  above  work  is  expected 
to  occupy  eight  years.  According  to  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung,  Herr  Wallot  has  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  his  position  as  architect,  and 
is  to  have  the  assistance  of  a responsible  official 
in  the  technical  and  business  portions  of  the 
work.  This  arrangement  will,  of  course,  only 
come  into  force  when  the  details  of  the  plan 
are  finally  arranged. 

Herr  Wallot’s  remuneration  will  be  a fixed 
annual  salary  of  1,500£.  He  is  also  to  receive 
a special  premium  at  the  completion  of  each 
important  stage  ; the  entire  sum  thus  allotted 
being  6,000/.  All  the  cost  of  his  assistants,  &c., 
is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  State. 


* SEPARATE  OR  SUB-CONTRACTS  IN 

BUILDING  MATTERS. 

Sib, — The  reference  to  this  subject  by  a Clerk 
of  Works,  in  your  issue  of  the  28th  nit.,  p.  130, 
seems  to  give  room  for  some  further  remarks, 
and  I venture,  as  one  who  has  had  opportunities 
of  gaining  experience  in  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects affecting  building  struction,  to  offer 
a few  remarks  in  a disinterested  spirit,  and 
with  a view  to  helping  to  arrive  at  a right 
understanding. 

As  to  whether  separate  or  sub-contractors’ 
profits  are  generally  in  excess  of  what  is  reason- 
able, I need  not  enlarge  upon  now,  nor  would  I 
venture  to  assert  what  Bhould  be  the  per- 
centage allowed  to  the  general  contractor  upon 
Bub-contractors’  works,  since  what  may  suit  the 
circumstances  of  one  case  may  not  be  properly 
applicable  to  others ; 10  per  cent,  has  been 
mentioned,  and  whether  this  would  meet  the 
average  of  cases,  I would  leave  to  other  and 
more  competent  heads  to  decide. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  here  to  discuss 
this  vexed  question  in  such  a manner  as  to  give 
a more  intelligible  view  of  the  rights  or  wrongs 
involved  than  at  present  exists  in  the  minds  of 
many,  and  should  these  remarks  have  the  effect 
of  convincing  architects  generally  that  a fair 
case  is  mado  out)  in  favour  of  a more  general 

• recognition  of  the  general  contractor’s  claims 
in  this  vexed  question,  that  it  is  right  in  prin- 
ciple to  allow  these  claims,  there  should  be  little 
fear  that  architects  being,  as  they  are,  mostly 
men  of  honour,  would  shirk  from  the  duty  of 
applying  the  remedy  in  common  everyday 
practice. 

It  seems  to  be  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
many  thoughtful  contractors  that  architects 
Bhow  a growing  disposition  to  encroach  unduly 
in  this  matter  of  separate  or  sub-contracts,  and 
that  by  the  introduction  of  sub-contractors  into 
buildings,  and  over  the  heads,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
general  contractors,  they  are  simply  inserting 
the  thin  end  of  a wedge  which  would  unseat  the 
whole  present  system  of  general  contracting, 
and  ultimately  split  up  the  fabric  into  a series 
of  separate  contracts,  with  no  one  in  particular 
responsible  to  the  client  for  the  integrity  of  the 
whole.  However,  this  thread  of  the  story  need 
not  be  further  pursued  now ; it  may  be  assumed 
that  there  exists  no  wish  on  the  part  of  general 
contractors  to  “break  bones”  over  this  subject 
of  sub-contracts,  but  that  there  is  a wish  to 
have  all  such  sub-contracts  put  upon  such  a 
footing  as  should  ensure  their  being  carried 
out  subject  to  the  general  control  of  the  general 
contractor,  who  has  all  the  care  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  building  on  his  hands;  and  it  is 
. urged  that  this  object  could  bo  best  effected  by 
passing  all  sub-contracts  through  the  general 
contractor’s  hands,  to  be  paid  by  him,  and  that 
ho  should  receive  a fair  percentage  on  the 
amount  of  such  sub-contracts  to  reimburse  him 
for  interest  on  outlay,  watching,  protection, 
affording  facilities,  &c.  The  motives  of  archi- 
tects for  making  these  separate  or  sub-contracts 
may  perhaps  be  not  unfairly  stated  thus  : — 1. 
Not  unfrequently  has  it  occurred  from  want  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  general  con- 
tractor to  perform  such  special  works  to  satis- 
faction. 2.  That  something  may  be  saved  to 
the  client  which  would  otherwise  go  into  the 
pocket  of  the  general  contractor.  3.  That  the 
specialist  be  brought  into  direct  communication 
with  the  architect  is  an  advantage  to  the 
special  work  to  be  execn  ted.  4.  That  the  archi- 
tect only  exercises  a duty  by  securing  for  his 
client  the  very  best  appliances  which  skill  and 
ingenuity  can  devise.  5.  That  the  introduction 
of  the  separate  or  sub-contractor  does  not  touch 


the  general  contractor  any  way  to  his  hurt, 
since  if  he  does  not  execute  the  work  his  loss 
is  nil. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  contractor 
argues  his  case  thus, — That  he  is  bound  by  the 
conditions  of  contract  to  uphold,  maintain,  and 
care  for  the  integrity  of  the  building  in  all  its 
parts  from  first  to  last ; that  he  is  not  allowed 
to  sublet  any  part  of  his  contract,  though  the 
architect  does  so ; that  he  has  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  general  supervision,  the  proportion 
of  office  expenses,  foremen,  watchmen  (day 
and  night),  hoardings,  scaffolding  for  every- 
body, temporary  barricading,  casings  for  pro- 
tection, fuel,  gas,  &c.,  and  that  this  cost,  in  most 
instances,  must  come  out  of  his  ultimate  profits, 
if  any  are  made.  That  in  addition  there  is  a 
general  unseen  kind  of  waste  constantly  going 
on  in  a building,  fully  understood  by  those  who 
come  into  day-to-day  contact  with  the  details 
of  actual  construction  (the  use  of  the  word 
“ waste”  here  is  not  intended  to  be  understood 
in  the  sense  of  its  being  avoidable  waste),  the 
which  is  not  lessened  by  the  operations  of  sub- 
contractors’ representatives  during  the  process 
of  fixing  their  works ; that  innumerable  small 
expenses  occur  during  the  continuances  of  a 
contract  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
foresee  or  provide  for ; and  finally  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  is  fully  entitled  to 
receive  in  all  cases  where  separate  or  sub- 
contracts are  entered  into  by  the  architect  with 
other  parties  outside  an  adequate  percentage 
on  the  amount  of  such  sub-contracts  in  order 
that  he  may  suffer  no  loss. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  contractors  have 
many  sins  of  omission  and  commission  to 
answer  for  of  their  own  making  and  others’  too  ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  they  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  cheerfully  give  the  public  twenty- 
one  shillings’  worth  of  labour  and  materials  for 
a sovereign.  This  may  seem  to  some  class  of 
minds  the  proper  thing  regarding  contractors ; 
but  if  it  were  to  become  more  general  a kind  of 
Nemesis  would  be  raised  up,  or,  in  other  words, 
there  would  be  in  course  of  time  but  very  few 
truly  honourable  contractors  left.  N. 


A NEW  WING  TO  MARLBOROUGH 
COLLEGE. 

The  large  and  handsome  group  of  new  build- 
ings on  the  eastern  side  of  the  spacious  quad- 
rangle of  Marlborough  College,  Wiltshire,  is 
fast  approaching  completion,  and  in  a few  weeks 
will  be  opened.  A brief  description  of  the 
buildings,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  known  as 
the  museum  block,  may  perhaps  interest  our 
readers.  The  architect  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield, 
M.A.,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A.  E.  Street, 
M.A.  (the  two  architects  who  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  were  appointed 
by  the  Government  architects  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice),  and  the  style  of  architecture 
is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  most  important  of 
the  buildings  of  the  college,  which  were  de- 
signed by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones.  Messrs. 
Stephens  & Bastow,  builders,  of  Bristol,  secured 
the  contract.  Their  original  tender  amounted 
to  8,750/.,  since  considerably  increased  by  an 
extra  contract  for  arched  cloisters  at  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  new  buildings,  and  the 
work  was  commenced  in  May  last  year.  When 
completed,  these  cloisters  will  make  the  block 
the  most  imposing  structure  of  all  the  numerous 
college  buildings.  The  arches  of  the  cloisters 
are  of  rubbed  and  moulded  red  bricks,  sup- 
ported on  Hopton  Wood  stone  bases  and  columns, 
with  Portland  stone  caps  richly  carved.  The 
floors  are  polished  Portland  stones  of  large  size. 
The  roofs  are  flat,  and  covered  with  lead,  and 
the  ceilings  are  panelled  in  polished  wood,  with 
moulded  red  brick  cornices.  The  new  buildings 
are  substantially  constructed  of  red  bricks. 
All  the  outer  walls  are  two  bricks  and  a half  in 
thickness,  and  the  inner  walls  are  two  bricks 
thick.  The  whole  length  of  the  quadrangle 
front  is  108  ft. ; height  to  the  eaves  of  the 
museum,  36  ft. ; and  the  block  is  surmounted 
by  a flat,  30  ft.  by  7 ft.,  surrounded  by  an  oak 
balustrade  at  a height  of  about  50  ft.  from  the 
ground. 

The  Museum  is  a fine  apartment,  well  propor- 
tioned and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  has  been  constructed.  It  measures 
51  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  and  26  ft.  high,  with 
an  open  roof  up  to  its  purlins.  The  roof- 
timbers  are  of  wrought  pitch-pine,  broken  into 
panels,  each  principal  divided  into  arched  bays. 
A handsome  gallery,  of  polished  oak,  panelled 


out,  is  around  three  sides  of  the  room,  and  is 
approached  by  two  circular  staircases,  also  of 
polished  oak.  These  staircases,  as,  indeed,  all 
the  oak  fittings  of  the  museum  and  other  rooms, 
are  good  specimens  of  workmanship. 

The  works  have  been  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  H.  Webb,  as  clerk  of  the 
works,  with  Mr.  Stacey  as  manager  for  the 
builders.  We  understand  Messrs.  Stephens  & 
Bastow  are  carrying  out  another  large  contract, 
under  Mr.  Blomfield,  at  the  Charterhouse 
Schools,  Godaiming. 


THE  LONDON  PAVILION,  TICHBORNE 
STREET. 

Extensive  alterations  are  in  progress  to  this 
building  (which  is  the  property  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works),  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  George  Vulliamy,  the  Architect 
to  the  Board.  The  principal  staircase  will  be 
rebuilt,  and  additional  exits  provided  from  the 
balcony,  opening  into  Tichborne-street  and  the 
court  in  the  rear  of  the  pi'emises.  The  hall  will 
be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  shop,  No.  4, 
Tichborne-street,  and  a portion  of  the  Black 
Horse  public-house  adjoining.  The  cost  of  the 
works  will  be  about  1,500/.,  exclusive  of  decora- 
tion. The  builders  are  Messrs.  J.  M.  Macey  & 
Sons,  who  obtained  the  contract  in  a limited 
competition. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY’S  SURPLUS  LANDS. 

EXPECTED  INCREASE  OF  VALUE. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  therd 
has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  value  of 
the  company’s  surplus  lands  during  the  last 
few  years.  At  a meeting  which  has  just  been 
held  he  stated  that  within  the  last  twelve  years, 
allowing  for  that  which  had  been  abolished 
owing  to  making  new  railways  upon  the  sites  of 
their  property,  practically  speaking,  the  surplus 
estate  had  increased  in  annual  value  52,000/. 
Now,  52,000/.  represented  over  a million  at 
5 per  cent.,  or  over  a million  and  a quarter  at 
4 per  cent.  How  was  it  that  tho  value  of  the 
surplus  estate  had  increased  in  that  manner  ? 
One  phrase  was  sufficient  to  explain  it.  It  was 
by  keeping  it,  by  waiting  to  enable  it  to  ripen. 
Of  course,  he  said,  during  the  process  of  ripen- 
ing somebody  had  to  suffer.  The  ordinary  stock- 
holder was  the  man  who  suffered,  and  the  man 
who  sold  his  property  ten  or  a dozen  years  ago 
sacrificed  potential  benefit,  and  the  man  who 
kept  his  property  had  got  it.  He  should  not 
then  ask  them  what  their  course  should  be  with 
regard  to  this  surplus  property,  for  they  need 
not  at  present  come  to  any  determination, 
because  the  question  was  only  beginning  to 
arise  whether  it  would  not  be  policy  to  keep  any 
surplus  property  that  they  had,  even  at  some 
temporary  sacrifice,  in  order  that  it  might 
ripen  at  some  future  day.  They  had  only  to 
walk  across  the  road  [from  the  Three  Nuns 
Hotel  in  Aldgate,  where  the  meeting  was  being 
held],  and  they  would  see  a magnificent  piece 
of  ground  33,000  square  feet,  in  a very  good 
position  in  London,  which  was  producing 
nothing.  Of  course  if  they  kept  that  some  new 
purpose  would  arise,  some  new  want  would  be 
created,  and  they  would  perhaps  double  or  treble 
the  price  for  the  land  compared  with  the  price 
they  should  get  if  they  were  to-morrow  to  put 
it  up  to  auction,  and  rush  it  too  soon  into  the 
market. 


UNHEALTHY  CONDITION  OF  A 
BUILDING  ESTATE  IN  CAMBERWELL. 

The  Camberwell  Vestry  have  just  had  laid 
before  them  the  shocking  insanitary  condition 
of  a building  site  called  the  Newlands  Estate, 
situated  within  the  parish. 

Mr.  Middlemass  inquired  of  the  Surveyor 
how  many  houses  there  were  in  each  road  on 
this  estate,  and  what  proportion  of  land  was 
uncovered  ; also  the  number  of  cesspools  pro- 
vided, and  the  number  of  houses  not  provided 
with  them  ; likewise  the  estimated  cost  of  a 
sewer  for  each  road. 

In  reply,  the  Surveyor  stated  that  in  the 
Hall-road  there  were  seventeen  houses  already 
built,  about  two-thirds  of  the  land  being  un- 
covered. There  were  three  cesspools  for  a block 
of  seven  houses,  and  there  were  ten  houses 
without  cesspools.  In  Stewart-street  there  were 
twenty-five  houses  built,  and  about  two-thirds 
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of  the  land  was  uncovered.  The  total  cost  of 
providing  drains  and  sewers  in  the  roads  would 
be  1,2861. 

The  statement  of  the  Surveyor  led  to  a pro- 
longed discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the 
estate  was  discreditable  to  the  parish.  The 
Sewers  and  Sanitary  Committee  recommended 
that  sewers  be  forthwith  constructed  in  the 
several  roads  named,  but  the  Vestry  Clerk  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Metropolis  Management  Act  the  roads  in 
question  could  not  be  called  “new  streets,”  a 
sufficient  number  of  houses  to  form  “ a new 
street”  not  having  been  erected,  and  that, 
therefore,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  Vestry 
to  construct  sewers  in  the  streets  referred  to, 
and  charge  the  owners  of  the  property  with  the 
cost. 

Several  members  strongly  urged  the  imme- 
diate construction  of  the  sewers,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advice  of  the  Vestry  Clerk.  Mr.  Lewin 
said  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  strain  a point  of 
law  in  the  matter  there  was  no  case  in  which  it 
could  be  strained  with  greater  justice  than  in 
that  of  the  Newlands.  The  condition  of  the 
estate  was  a disgrace,  and  on  the  grounds  of 
public  health  he  contended  that  the  work  ought 
to  be  done.  Another  speaker,  Mr.  Kemp, 
characterised  the  Newlands  as  one  of  the  most 
disgracefully  unhealthy  places  in  the  parish. 
The  place,  be  said,  was,  under  present  circum- 
stances, quite  uninhabitable,  and  it  was  an  act 
of  absolute  necessity  that  something  should  be 
immediately  done  to  improve  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  estate,  if  the  Vestry  were  not  to 
incur  the  responsibility  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera. 

It  was  ultimately  resolved  that  sewers  be 
constructed  in  the  roads,  and  that  the  cost  bo 
apportioned  to  and  defrayed  by  the  owners, 
but  that  before  the  sewers  be  constructed  the 
owners  be  summoned. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,675.  R.  Martiney,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Mats 
or  floor  coverings.  July  27,  1883. 

3,685.  W.  A.  Bonella,  London.  Fastenings 
for  securing  doors  and  gates.  July  27,  1883. 

3,701.  J.  Davies,  Llannfyllen.  Increasing 
the  ventilation  in  chimneys,  &c.  July  28, 1883. 

3,716.  H.  Pataky,  Berlin.  Roof  covering. 
(Com.  by  C.  Wildagen,  Treseburg,  Germany.) 
July  30,  1883. 

3,718.  B.  D.  Healey,  Brighouse.  Asphalte 
apparatus.  July  30,  1883. 

3,740.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse,  water- 
closets.  July  31,  1883. 

3,754.  C.  M.  Tate,  London.  Apparatus  for 
ventilating,  heating,  &c.,  the  atmosphere  of 
rooms,  buildings,  &c.  July  31, 1883. 

3.760.  F.  J.  Austen,  London.  Automatic 
flushing  and  antiseptic  tank.  Aug.  1,  1883. 

3.761.  T.  Griffith,  Manchester.  Stair-pads. 
Aug.  1,  1883. 

3,775.  T.  W.  Webber,  Kellyville,  Athy.  Con- 
struction of  roofs.  Aug.  1,  1883. 

3.788.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Chimney-cowls. 
(Com.  by  J.  Wiistner,  Annecy,  France.)  Aug.  2, 
1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

July  31,  1883. 

1,611.  II.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Manufacture 
of  tissues  applicable  as  a base  for  plaster 
ceilings,  &c.  (Com.  by  II.  Kahls,  Saxony.) 
March  30,  1883. 

1,694.  J.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool. 
Balancing,  securing,  &c.,  sliding  window-sashes. 
April  4,  1883. 

3,169.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Matting,  &c., 
for  covering  floors.  (Com.  by  J.  Bray,  Wash- 
ington, U.S.A.)  June  26,  1883. 

August  3,  1883. 

1,585.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Heating 
apparatus  for  domestic  use,  &c.  Com.  by  C. 
Launay,  Paris.  March  29,  1883. 

1,592.  L.  C.  Besant,  Greenock.  Stoves. 
March  29,  1883. 

1,599.  A.  F.  Andresen,  London.  Smoke- 
preventing and  fuel-saving  grates  and  stoves. 
March  29,  1883. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  180,  Fleet- 
street. 


2,535.  F.  H.  F.  Engel,  Hamburg.  Manufac- 
ture of  artificial  Ptone.  (Com.  by  Y.  E. 
Murjalen,  Hamburg.)  May  21,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  August  4,  1883. 

5,704.  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Composition  of 
matter  or  artificial  stone  for  veneers,  &c.  (Com. 
by  W.  Matt  and  M.  Mehrbach,  New  York, 
U.S.A.).  Nov.  30,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  of  a solution  of  glue,  oil,  and  resin  mixed> 
while  hot,  with  glycerine  and  paper  pulp,  and  coloured  as 
required.  The  mixture  is  then  rolled  into  sheets  and  used 
as  veneers,  &c.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,737.  J.  F.  Farwig,  London.  Construction 
of  stoves  for  burning  paraffin  and  petroleum 
oils.  Dec.  1,  1882.  Price  2d. 

Two  concentric  cylinders  form  the  stove,  and  inside  the 
inner  one  is  the  lamp.  A coil  of  pipe  is  arranged  above 
the  lamp  through  which  air  passes  to  be  heated.  The 
products  of  combustion  pass  up  the  inner  cylinder  down 
the  annular  space  between  the  two  and  then  pass  away  at 
the  bottom  of  the  outer  cylinder.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,756.  W.  Foot,  Wellington.  Bricks,  blocks, 
and  slabs  for  building  and  paving  purposes,  &c. 
Dec.  2,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Dovetailed  slots  are  formed  in  the  Bides  and  ends  of  the 
blocks,  in  which  ties  are  inserted  to  bind  them  together. 

5,760.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Bricks  or 
blocks  for  building  purposes.  (Com.  by  J. 
Darrigan,  Vaquotte,  France.)  Dec.  2,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

These  have  double  interlocking  or  compound  dovetails 
formed  on  one  of  their  sides,  while  on  the  others  are 
corresponding  projections. 

5,772.  R.  W.  Hitchins,  London.  Construc- 
tion of  fire  and  sound  proof  ceilings  and  floors. 
Dec.  4, 1882.  Price  6d. 

Wire  netting  is  stretched  beneath  the  joists,  and  a com- 
position, formed  of  coke  breeze  and  fibre  mixed  with  alum, 
is  poured  in  between  the  joists  and  made  to  cover  the 
netting,  beneath  which  it  is  moulded  smooth  by  a temporary 
frame  of  wood. 

5,778.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Window- 
sash  fastenings.  Dec.  5,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A semicircular  piece  of  metal  is  pivoted  between  two 
cheeks  on  the  lower  sash  in  Buch  a manner  that  it  normally 
hangs  with  the  circular  part  downwards.  When  the 
window  is  closed  the  outer  edge  of  the  semicircle  auto- 
matically engages  a hasp  on  the  upper  sash,  and  the 
window  then  cannot  be  opened  from  the  outside.  When  it 
is  required  to  open  the  window  the  inner  edge  of  the  semi- 
circle is  lifted  and  the  outer  edge  is  disengaged  from  the 
hasp. 

5,781.  G.  Crofts  and  G.  F.  Assinder,  Bir- 
mingham. Joints  for  suspending  swing  looking- 
glasses,  fanlights,  &c.  Dec.  5,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  pivot-pin  is  secured  in  the  standard  and  a plate 
secured  in  the  frame  of  the  glass  turns  upon  a round  part 
of  this  pivot.  A circular  disc  is  fixed  upon  a square  part 
of  the  pivot  inside  the  frame,  against  which  press  springs 
which  can  be  tightened  when  required. 

5,848.  J.  W.  Butler,  Blackheath.  Indurating 
artificial  stone.  Dec.  7,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  material  is  subjected,  in  a closed  chamber,  to  the 
action  of  the  fumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapours  of 
sulphur  combined  with  steam. 

5,855.  T.  E.  Parker,  London.  Open  fire- 
grates, stoves,  &c.  Dec.  8,  1882.  Price  2d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  patent  No.  3,166  of  1891.  in 
making  all  the  apertures  and  perforations  of  a conical 
shape.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,027.  J.  Woodward,  Wolverhampton.  Latch- 
ing bolts  of  locks  and  latches.  Dec.  18,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  patent  No.  717  of  1881,  in 
making  the  extremo  end  of  the  bolt  dome-shaped,  and  in 
combining  therewith  a short  length  of  parallel-sided  part 
so  that  the  door  cannot  be  opened  by  pressure  alone. 


Parcels  Post. — Mr.  J.  C.  Humphreys,  of 
Knightsbridge,  who  built  the  corrugated  iron 
buildings  at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  has 
received  an  order  from  the  contractor  to  the 
Parcels  Post  (Mr.  James  Allen)  to  erect  within 
seven  days  stabling  for  sixty  horses  in  Red  Lion- 
yard,  Clerkenwell.  We  understand  the  enor- 
mous strain  upon  the  department  has  forced  the 
authorities  to  increase  the  number  of  vans 
originally  provided  for,  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  providing  almost  instant  stable  accommo- 
dation until  permanent  buildings  can  be  erected. 
It  certainly  is  an  undertaking  deserving  of 
notice  that  a building  175  ft.  long  by  25  ft. 
wide  can  be  erected  and  fitted  complete  with 
mangers,  water-troughs,  &c.,  in  one  week  from 
date  of  order,  and  speaks  well  for  the  resources 
of  Mr.  Humphreys’s  establishment. 

Art -Union  of  London. — The  pictures 
selected  by  this  year’s  prize-winners  are  now  on 
view  in  the  new  galleries,  112,  Strand.  The 
private  view  is  held  on  Monday  next,  the  13th. 
On  the  following  days  visitors  will  be  admitted 
to  the  galleries  on  presentation  of  their  address 
cards. 


BATTEN’S  MANHOLE  COVERS  FOR  j 
SEWERS. 

We  have  on  two  or  three  occasions  spoken » 
favourably  of  the  advantages  of  Batten’s) 
patent  manhole  covers  and  ventilators  for 
sewers.  Increased  experience  of  their  use 
confirms  us  in  our  good  opinion  of  them.  TheyJ 
are  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  Batten,  C.E.,  of, 
Lozells  - road,  Birmingham,  and  have  been  ) 
largely  used  since  their  introduction  a few 
years  ago.  The  advantages  claimed  for  themij 
are  thus  summarised: — (1)  That  thorough; 
ventilation  of  the  sewers  is  secured ; (2)  that ; 
the  refuse  that  may  enter  the  ventilator  is: 
easily  and  quickly  removed  ; (3)  that  free  ) 
access  is  given  to  the  sewers  for  flushing  and  .t| 
other  purposes  ; (4)  that,  as  the  entry  of  solid  ii 
matter  into  the  sewer  is  entirely  prevented,  thei 
stoppage  of  the  sewer  is  also  prevented,  and  then 
dangerous  results  of  the  decomposition  of  such  n 
matter  in  the  sewers  rendered  impossible ; ;| 
(5)  the  dirt-boxes  are  emptied  by  one  man,:j 
with  a small  scraper,  without  removing  the  lid  I 
of  the  manhole-cover,  or  ventilator,  which  is  n 
only  required  when  inspection  of  the  sewer  is  > 
necessary ; (6)  the  upper  portion  of  the  dirt-  ijj 
boxes  being  seen  from  the  footpaths,  any  one  ill 
can  tell  whether  the  dirt-boxes  are  properly  (I 
attended  to  or  not ; (7)  the  dirt-boxes  being  t 
fixed,  they  require  no  repairs  and  cannot  be  lost  I 
or  forgotten  to  be  replaced ; (8)  in  the  old 
system  of  removable  dirt-boxes,  or  catch-pans,  m 
two  or  three  men  are  required  merely  to  empty  J 
the  detritus,  and  very  often  they  have  to 
hammer  the  castings,  or  lift  the  entire  cover,* 
or  ventilator,  from  the  briokwork  before  thei 
lid  can  be  lifted.  The  whole  of  this  unnecessary  •) 
labour  is  obviated  by  using  the  patent  manhole  It 
covers  and  ventilators,  thereby  saving  the  cost  ', 
of  the  extra  men’s  time. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS. 

On  the  30th  ult.  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  , 
the  National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of ) 
Great  Britain  was  held  in  the  Waterloo  Hotel,  I 
Edinburgh,  when  representatives  from  London,  I 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Brad-iJ 
ford,  Glasgow,  Hull,  Walsall,  Lancaster,  Dal- 1 
keith,  Dundee,  St.  Helen’s,  Wigan,  Newport,  i| 
St.  Andrews,  and  Crewe  attended. 

The  Association  was  formed  in  1878  for  the  ii 
purpose  of  defending  the  interests  of  its  mem- 1 
bers  against  combinations  of  workmen  seeking,: 
by  strikes  and  other  means,  to  impose  re-: 
strictive  conditions  upon  building  trades;  to 
secure  united  action  and  mutual  support  in 
dealing  with  demands  made  by  such  combina- 
tions, especially  in  reference  to  hours  of  labour,! 
piecework,  and  similar  points;  and  for  other; 
objects  connected  with  trade  interests.  Thei 
Association  holds  its  half  - yearly  meeting  in 
the  principal  cities  of  the  country  in  turn,  and 
this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  held  in 
Scotland. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  president,  i 
Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  London. 

Mr.  W.  Knox,  Liverpool,  secretary,  read  thei 
half-yearly  report. 

The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  thei 
report,  and  in  doing  so  he  explained  the  action  ■ 
that  had  been  taken  by  the  sub-committee  on' 
quantities.  He  stated  that  some  time  ago  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  at  which  thei 
whole  matter  as  to  quantities,  forms  of  tender, 
and  conditions  of  contract  were  fully  discussed. 
It  was  left  to  him  to  try  and  bring  about  a 
meeting  with  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  He  explained  that  the  question  of 
quantities  and  contracts  was  the  one  point  of 
importance  to  master  builders  at  present.  It 
was  the  one  thing  which  builders  suffered  from 
more  than  any  other,  and  was  the  means  of 
great  loss  to  them.  Referring  to  the  bills  which 
had  been  introduced  in  Parliament  affecting 
the  building  trades,  he  said  they  cordially 
supported  that  which  had  been  passed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  working-men  in  public- 
houses.  They  could  not,  however,  give  the 
same  support  to  the  amendments  proposed 
on  the  Employers’  Liability  Act.  It  had  been 
alleged  that  under  the  present  Act  people 
had  contracted  themselves  out  of  it  ; but 
he  could  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
not  a single  builder  in  England  or  Scotland  had 
attempted  to  do  that.  What  they  objected  to 
principally  in  the  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Act  was  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  six 
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peeks’  notice  of  an  action  at  law  in  the  case  of 
i workman  meeting  with  an  accident.  They 
considered  this  proposal  was  a very  unjust 
one  to  them,  and  he  was  glad  they  had  been 
successful  in  getting  the  Bill  thrown  out  by  a 
largo  majority. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Mackay,  Dundee,  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 
ij  It  was  resolved  that  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
E.  Hughes,  treasurer,  be  accepted,  and  that 
.Mr.  White,  Liverpool,  be  elected  to  fill  the 
Ijoffice  of  treasurer. 

1 The  next  meeting  was  then  fixed  to  take 
^placo  in  Bradford,  in  the  last  week  of  January 
next. 

I The  members  were  entertained  by  the  Master 
iBuilders  and  Master  Painters  of  Edinburgh  at  a 
(banquet  in  the  evening. 


THE  CHRONICLER,  RICHARD  OP 
CIRENCESTER. 

I This  is  a name  of  very  doubtful  omen.  The 
(writer,  at  p.  143  of  the  Builder,  gives  no  refe- 
rences, but  I fear  that  his  quotations  are  taken 
nfrom  the  fraudulent  compilation  imposed  by 
(Charles  Julius  Bertram,  on  the  credulity  of 
(poor  Dr.  Stukeley,  and  first  published  by  him 
1757. 

Not  knowing  how  far  a recapitulation  of  the 
^evidence  is  now  called  for,  I forbear  entering  on 
(the  full  details,  and  merely  make  this  protest, 
istating  that  the  name  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
Icester,  a monk  of  Westminster,  who  lived 
icirca  1350-1402,  has  been  most  unwarrantably 
(used  by  a forger,  as  skilful  in  his  way  as  Chat- 
(terton,  Ireland,  Psalmanazar,  or  Simonides.  I 
(need  not  mention  living  adepts,  for  unfortu- 
nately the  law  of  libel  fosters  these  criminals 
for  a time. 

| Bertram’s  forgeries,  accepted  for  about  a 
icentury,  have  become  welded  into  our  histories, 
lour  maps,  and  gazetteers.  The  confusion  is 
(endless,  and  the  results  are  often  adopted,  most 
(innocently,  by  scholars  who  utterly  reject  the 
(original.  A.  Hall. 


HOW  SURVEYORS  DIFFER. 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  an  advertisement  appeared 
'in  your  columns  inviting  tenders  from  surveyors  for 
the  survey  of  the  Local  Board  District  of  Brighouse 
till  Yorkshire,  comprising  some  400  acres. 

I It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that 
the  tenders  ranged  from  96/.  to  9801.,  but  the  Clerk 
(to  the  Board  considers  “it  would  bo  a breach  of 
(confidence  to  state  the  amount  of  tender  accepted." 
A novel  idea,  certainly.  I may  say  that  the  survey 
tis  to  be  planned  to  a scale  of  30  ft.  to  an  inch,  and 
the  other  conditions  are  most  stringent. 

A.M.I.C.E. 


WATER  COMPANIES’  CHARGES. 

[ DOBBS  V.  THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  WATERWORKS 
COMPANY. 

In  this  case  (which  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  on  appeal  last  week)  a question  of 
(considerable  practical  importance  arose.  The 
icompany  is  authorised  by  the  Act  15  & 16  Viet., 
!c.  157,  to  levy  water-rates  on  dwelling-houses 
(according  to  their  “annual  value.”  The 
(plaintiff  occupied  a house  in  Westbourne  Park, 
and  the  company  made  an  assessment  on  him 
I at  the  “ gross  rent,”  without  making  the  deduc- 
tions for  tenant’s  repairs,  insurance,  tenant’s 
rates,  &c.,  which  are  usually  made  in  order  to 
i reach  the  net  value  on  which  the  poor-rate  is 
assessed.  Mr.  Dobbs  insisted  that  the  true 
i basis  of  rating  was  the  net  value  alone.  The 
metropolitan  police  magistrate,  before  whom 
Mr.  Dobbs  was  summoned,  held  that  he  was 
I liable  on  the  gross  value,  but  stated  a case 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
i Division.  The  Queen’s  Bench  Division, 

; consisting  of  Justices  Field  and  Bowen,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  holding  that 
Mr.  Dobbs  was  liable  on  the  net  value  only. 
The  Court  of  Appeal  (Lord  Coleridge  and  Lords 
i Justices  Baggallay  and  Lindley)  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Queen’s  Benoh  Division,  and 
held  that  the  assessment  should  be  made  on  the 
gross  value.  An  appeal  from  their  decision 
came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was 
; argued  at  considerable  length,  last  week. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  (with  him  were  Lords 
iBlaokbum,  Bramwell,  Watson,  and  Fitz-Gerald) 

; intimated  on  Tuesday  last  that  he  desired,  for 
public  convenience,  to  announce  that  their  Lord- 
ships  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  be  re- 


versed, and  that  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division 
restored,  for  reasons  to  be  given  at  large  at  their 
next  sitting. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Ramsgate. — A new  amphitheatre,  erected  for 
Mr.  George  Sanger,  has  just  been  opened  here. 
It  forms  part  of  a large  block  of  buildings, 
with  frontages  to  High-street  and  George-street 
of  127  ft.  and  117  ft.  respectively.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  is  by  a wide 
corridor  through  a lofty  tower  in  High-street. 
Other  entrances  are  in  George-street.  All 
staircases  are  of  stone,  and  the  exits  are  of  such 
capacity  that  the  audience  (numbering  2,000) 
can,  it  is  claimed,  be  easily  cleared  in  a minute 
and  a half.  The  area  of  the  auditorium  is 
5,000  ft.,  its  height  from  floor  to  ceiling  50  ft. 
The  stage  is  2,000  ft.  in  area.  On  each  tier 
lavatories  and  other  conveniences  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  audience  are  provided.  The  build- 
ing is  designed  to  meet  varied  requirements, 
and  can  be  used  as  a theatre  or  circus,  and  by 
lifting  the  floor  of  the  stalls,  and  a portion  of 
the  pit,  the  building  is  intended  to  be  available 
for  a dancing  and  assembly  room,  or  for  pro- 
menade concerts,  &c.,  with  a floor  over  the 
entire  area  level  with  the  stage.  The  build- 
ing is  erected  in  a substantial  manner,  the 
walls  being  of  brick,  the  roof  of  iron  covered 
with  slates,  and  iron  girders  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  floors  as  required.  The  gas 
supply  to  the  different  parts  of  the  building  is 
by  separate  services.  In  addition  to  this  amphi- 
theatre, the  block  of  buildings  consists  of  five 
shops  and  a restaurant,  with  lofty  frontages  of 
red  brick  and  Ancaster  stone.  The  style 
adopted  is  Italian  Renaissance  of  ornate  cha- 
racter. The  total  cost  is  about  30,000i.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Albert  Latham,  C.E.,  Borough 
Surveyor  of  Margate;  and  the  builders  are 
Messrs.  Denne  Bros.,  of  Upper  Walmer,  their 
foremen  being  Messrs.  Parsons,  Weymouth, 
Knight,  & Pepper. 

Dudley. — The  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Free  Library  and  School  of  Art  was  laid  on  the 
7th  ult.,  by  Earl  Beauchamp.  The  site  of  the 
new  block  of  buildings  is  at  the  corner  of  Priory- 
street  and  St.  James’s-road.  The  reading-room 
and  library,  both  50  ft.  long,  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  approached  by  lobby- entrance  from 
Priory-street.  At  the  rear  of  the  building, 
approached  from  St.  James’s-road,  is  placed  the 
Art  Gallery,  40  ft.  long  by  27  ft.  wide,  lighted 
on  one  side  by  skylights,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  windows  near  to  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  floor  is  occupied  by  the  School  of 
Art.  The  elementary  room  is  towards  Priory- 
street,  48  ft.  long  and  27  ft,  wide,  and  lighted 
from  the  roof  by  large  lantern  light.  The 
antique  room  is  over  the  Art  Gallery.  The 
painting,  modelling,  and  masters’  rooms  are  all 
arranged  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
the  South  Kensington  Art  Department.  Com- 
mittee-room, caretaker’s  rooms,  store-rooms, 
and  lavatories  are  also  provided.  The  whole  of 
the  building  is  well  ventilated,  and  will  be 
warmed  by  hot-water  pipes.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  will  be  of  plain  Renaissance 
character,  of  red  terra-cotta  and  brickwork, 
and  the  roofs  covered  with  green  Westmoreland 
slates.  At  the  corner  of  the  two  streets  will 
be  an  oriel,  terminated  with  a lofty  turret.  The 
works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Webb 
& Round,  builders,  of  Dudley,  under  the  joint 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman  and  Mr. 
B.  Corser,  architects,  both  of  Birmingham, 
whose  plans  were  selected  in  a limited  compe- 
tition. The  cost  of  the  buildings  will  be  about 
5,000 1.  


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Steynton. — Steynton  Church,  Pembrokeshire 
(the  parish  church  of  Milford)  was  re-opened 
by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  on  the  18th  ult. 
after  a complete  restoration  by  Mr.  Henry 
Edwards,  of  Milford,  from  the  plans  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker, 
architect,  of  Hereford.  The  fabric  consists  of 
tower,  nave,  chancel  with  hagioscope,  north 
andjsouth  aisles,  and  north  porch ; and  no  change 
in  the  outline  of  the  building  has  been  made, 
though  the  chancel  and  aisles  are  of  compara- 
tively modern  date,  the  remainder  being 
fourteenth  - century  work,  all  five  of  the 
original  two-light  nave  windows  having  been 
found  walled  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
building,  and,  of  course,  re-opened  and  re- 
glazed. The  belfry  lights  have  also  been 


carefully  restored  and  re-louvred,  and  the 
sanctus-bell  cot  rebuilt  upon  the  old  lines.  The 
east  and  west  galleries,  the  old  pews,  and  other 
flimsy  fittings,  have  been  removed,  the  upper 
tower  arch  and  hagioscope  opened.  New  open- 
timbered  roofs,  covered  with  silver-grey  Blates 
to  the  original  pitch,  have  been  built,  the  thin 
walls  of  the  aisles  being  strengthened  to  receive 
the  heavier  timbers  by  internal  piers,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  external  unbuttressed  charac- 
teristic of  the  churches  belonging  to  this 
district.  New  pitch-pine  doors,  open  seats, 
and  other  fittings  have  been  provided  through- 
out, the  only  exception  being  that  of  the  pulpit, 
which  is  of  carved  stone  supported  on  marble 
shafts.  Mr.  Ben.  Gay,  of  Bristol,  supplied  the 
ornamental  cathedral  glazing ; Messrs.  Brawn, 
of  Birmingham,  the  wrought  - iron  work ; 
Messrs.  Webb,  of  Worcester,  the  encaustic 
tile  pavement ; and  the  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Herridge,  of  Cardiff.  Two 
curious  discoveries  were  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  works,  in  the  one  case  (as  we  have 
already  mentioned),  four  human  thigh-bones 
were  found  hidden  in  long  narrow  recesses 
above  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcade  ; and  in  the 
other  case  a perfect  human  skeleton,  with  three 
horses’  skulls  and  a pipe-head,  were  taken  from 
below  the  chancel-step.  Fenton,  in  his  “ History 
of  Pembrokeshire,”  alludes  to  the  tower  of  this 
church,  from  its  elevated  position  and  com- 
mand of  the  country,  as  having  been  garrisoned 
with  twenty  musketeers  and  some  horse  col- 
lected about  it  to  cut  off  communication  be- 
tween Pill  Fort  and  Haverfordwest.  It  is 
therefore  supposed  that  this  strange  burial 
took  place  at  that  time.  The  accommodation 
has  been  raised  from  273  to  383,  and  the  total 
outlay  has  been  about  1,500J. 

Bacup. — The  new  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  lately  consecrated,  replaces  a dilapi- 
dated structure,  which  for  some  years  had  to 
be  propped  up  to  prevent  its  untimely  collapse. 
The  new  church  is  massively  built  of  stone. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  design,  if  such  there  be, 
arise  mainly  from  the  nature  of  the  site,  which 
is  irregular  in  form,  confined  in  size,  and  is, 
moreover,  steeply  sloping.  The  church  accom- 
modates between  800  and  900  adults,  and  con- 
sists of  a nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  nave 
aisles,  north  chancel  aisle,  and  a western 
narthex  and  baptistery.  The  tower,  a portion 
only  of  which  is  at  present  built,  is  placed  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  site,  on  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  building,  and,  when  finished,  will 
be  a conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of  the 
town.  The  nave  floor-line,  following  ancient 
precedents  on  similar  sites,  slopes  down  towards 
the  chancel  step.  The  nave,  chancel,  and 
narthex  are  of  the  same  width,  forming  a paral- 
lelogram about  120  ft.  in  length  and  27  ft. 
broad,  and  giving  a lengthened  perspective 
effect  as  seen  from  the  baptistery,  which  is  pro- 
jected in  a westerly  direction  from  the  narthex. 
The  chief  entrances  to  the  building  are  through 
the  tower  and  north-west  porches.  They  are 
both  in  sheltered  positions,  and  open  into  the 
narthex,  which,  except  on  crowded  occasions, 
will  remain  an  open,  unseated  space.  The  walls 
internally  are  almost  entirely  faced  with  dressed 
ashlar.  The  roofs,  which  are  open-timbered, 
are  throughout  boarded  and  felted.  The  nave 
is  about  67  ft.  long,  and  is  divided  from  the 
aisles  by  arcades  of  four  bays.  The  nave  walls 
are  thus  carried  upon  six  pillars,  which  are 
circular  in  form,  with  well-moulded  capitals, 
bases,  and  annulets.  These  capitals  alternate 
in  design,  and  the  bases  vary  in  height, 
following  the  slope  of  the  floor.  The  nave 
is  about  55  ft.  high  from  floor  to  ridge  of 
roof,  and  about  33  ft.  to  the  wall-plate.  The 
chancel  arch  is  carried  on  massive  quatrefoil 
pillars,  which  range  with  and  are  a deve- 
lopment of  those  of  the  nave  arcade.  Indeed, 
this  arcade  is  in  reality  carried  on  into  and 
through  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
chancel,  leading  the  eye  on,  in  perspective, 
from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  Across  the 
westerly  end  of  the  nave  this  arching  is  repeated, 
and  thus  there  is  a continuous  arcade  of  fourteen 
arches  running  round  the  nave  and  chancel. 
The  chancel  is  about  38  ft.  long,  and  (as  already 
stated)  27  ft.  wide,  thus  allowing  space  for  a 
good-sized  choir.  It  opens  on  the  north  side  by 
a wide  arch  into  the  organ-chamber.  The  choir 
Beats  and  other  fittings  are  solid  and  good,  and 
have  been  executed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Peters,  of 
Rochdale.  The  pulpit  is  of  stone,  circular  in 
shape,  and  projecting  (ambone  fashion)  from 
the  low  wall  under  the  chancel  arch.  There 
are  marble  pillars  in  its  open  arcade,  and  a 
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carved  cornice.  The  floors  of  the  chancel  are 
paved  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles.  The  oaken 
Communion-table  and  altar-rail,  sedilia,  surplice 
stand,  and  vestry  cupboard  have  been  executed 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  joiner,  of  Manchester. 
The  gas-fittings  in  the  chancel,  and  those 
throughout  the  church,  also  the  brass  standards 
of  the  altar-rail,  are  the  work  of  Messrs.  T.  T. 
Freeman  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  The  baptis- 
tery is  semi  - hexagonal  in  plan,  with  an 
hexagonal  roof.  The  font,  — executed  by 
Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs,  — is  of  coloured 
alabaster,  with  marble  pillars.  The  heating 
of  the  church  is  by  hot -water  pipes,  and 
is  being  done  by  Messrs.  George  Petrie, 
of  the  Phcenix  Foundry,  Rochdale.  The 
sittings  in  the  nave  and  aisles  are  low, 
open  benches.  The  contractors  for  the  masonry 
are  Messrs.  James  Hargreaves  & Co.  The 
woodwork  (with  the  exceptions  named)  is  done 
by  Mr.  J.  Plane ; and  the  slating,  by  Mr.  J. 
Rushton.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Medland 
& Henry  Taylor,  of  Manchester. 

Fulham. — The  Bishop  of  London  last  week 
consecrated  the  new  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the 
Salisbury  Estate,  Fulham.  At  the  special 
request  of  the  Bishop  a mission  was  commenced 
about  two  years  ago  to  meet  the  spiritual  needs 
of  this  rapidly  increasing  suburb.  A site  was 
secured,  and  a school  church  erected,  in  which 
services  have  been  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Cardwell.  The  new  church  has  been 
erected  by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flew,  from  designs 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  and  will  accommodate 
750  adults.  The  cost  of  the  edifice  is  about 
5,550£. ; 1,0001.  is  yet  required  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  spire,  and  5001.  for  the  organ. 

Eyam. — The  re-opening  services  in  connexion 
with  the  restoration  of  St.  Helen’s  Church, 
Eyam,  Derbyshire,  took  place  on  Tuesday  last. 
The  works,  which  include  a new  south  aisle, 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  architect,  of  Sheffield.  In 
1868,  the  restoration  of  the  north  aisle  and 
chancel  was  begun  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street, 
R.A.,  and  completed  in  1870. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Cullingworth  ( Yorkshire ). — Two  stained-glass 
windows  have  been  erected  in  the  chancel  of 
this  church,  of  which  the  figure  subjects  re- 
spectively are  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  The 
figures  of  these  apostles,  each  painted  upon  a 
white  screen  background,  stand  boldly  forth 
beneath  rich  canopies,  upon  ornamented  bases, 
and  with  suitably  enriched  brochures.  They 
are  a gift  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Hartley,  as  memorials 
of  his  deceased  sister,  Nancy,  and  father,  John, 
Hartley,  of  Bent’s  House.  Messrs.  Powell,  Bros., 
of  Leeds,  are  the  artists. 

Andover. — The  parish  church  has  been  further 
enriched  by  the  addition  of  a two-light  window, 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of 
Warwick-street,  Regent-street.  The  window  is 
very  rich  in  colour,  and  the  figures  are  arranged 
to  harmonise  with  a very  elaborate  subject  of 
“ Christ  in  Majesty,”  painted  on  the  wall 
beneath.  The  window  is  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Gradedge. 


% oaks. 

Mechanical  Drawing  : Self-taught.  By  Joshua 

Rose,  M.A.  London  : Sampson  Low,  Son,  & 

Marston. 

Many  years  ago  the  writer  of  this  notice, 
having  “ inked  in  ” a drawing,  was  about  to  rub 
out  all  the  pencilling,  when  he  was  stopped  by 
his  employers.  “ Hold,  Sir ! Why  rub  out  those 
constructional  lines  ? They  helped  you  to  draw 
that  and  they  will  help  others  to  follow  your 
meaning.”  The  American  author  of  the  above 
book  has  left  in  his  woodcuts  his  constructional 
lines  advisedly,  and  they  do  show  the  methods 
by  which  he  has  set  out  and  the  centres  from 
which  he  has  struck  his  curves,  the  cogs  for  his 
wheels,  and  gearing,  &c.  They  furnish  much 
of  the  instruction  which  is  usually  given  orally, 
and  carry  out,  to  some  extent,  his  object  of 
placing  something  in  the  hands  of  students  by 
the  aid  of  which  they  may  teach  themselves 
mechanical  drawing. 

The  subject  is  taken  up  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary form,  and  nothing  is  omitted  which  the 
learner  should  be  told.  The  least  satisfactory 
chapter  is  that  on  the  difficult  art  of  shading  and 
colouring,  and  on  this  point  personal  instruction 
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is,  perhaps,  indispensable.  The  woodcuts, — ap- 
parently taken  from  photographs, — are  poor  and 
coarse ; the  shadows  opaque,  and  by  no  means 
such  as  the  tyro  should  copy ; and  it  is  a pity 
that  an  otherwise  useful  book  should  fail  in  a 
particular  in  which  the  Americans  have  lately 
shown  themselves  such  adepts. 

The  Open  Fireplace.  By  J.  Pickering  Putnam. 

Boston  : Osgood  & Co.  London  : Trubner  & 

Co. 

The  author  of  the  above  has  laid  under  con- 
tribution American,  French,  and  English  pub- 
lications, from  which  and  from  the  Builder  he 
has  freely  borrowed  hints  and  illustrations  of 
fireplaces  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Such  a 
collection  brought  between  one  pair  of  covers 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  drawings  have  been  so  much 
reduced  as  to  have  lost  all  their  characteristic 
detail,  and  the  wood-cutting  throughout  is 
indifferent. 

The  writer  is  a strong  advocate  of  the  open 
fireplace  as  against  stoves  and  hot-air  apparatus 
of  all  sorts  : his  object  is  to  show  how  the 
radiant  heat  may  be  made  the  most  of,  and  as 
a consequence  how  fuel  may  be  best  econo- 
mised. We  need  not  say  for  how  many  years 
we  have  laboured  in  the  same  field,  or  how 
entirely  our  sympathies  are  with  the  writer  in 
his  endeavour.  The  chapter  on  the  ideal  fire- 
place sets  out  anew  the  desiderata,  and  repeats 
the  old  indictment  against  the  present  wasteful 
construction.  The  several  attempts  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  to  utilise  waste 
heat  are  all  based  on  the  same  principle,  and 
seek,  by  the  introduction  of  air  behind  the 
grate,  and  by  warming  it  in  contact  with  fire- 
clay or  iron  chambers,  and  gills  or  plates, 
to  impart  a certain  degree  of  heat  to  it,  and 
then  to  discharge  it  into  the  room,  either  at 
the  head  or  sides  of  the  grate,  or  above  the 
mantel,  or,  as  in  the  Galton  grate,  near  the 
ceiling. 

The  author  speaks  with  approbation  of  the 
“ Feclet  ” grate,  which  exposes  the  chimney-flue 
in  a sort  of  niche  above  the  mantel,  and  so  im- 
parts to  the  air  in  the  room  the  heat  which 
usually  goes  to  warm  the  chimney-breast. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  writer  has  done  very 
much  to  advance  the  subject,  but  he  has  brought 
into  a focus  much  scattered  information  about 

it,  and  a multitude  of  examples  ancient  and 
modern.  Notwithstanding  an  Englishman’s 
love  for  his  “ hearth,”  it  is  evident  that  the 
French  architects  of  the  Renaissance  were  far 
ahead  of  us  in  the  boldness,  originality,  and 
delicacy  with  which  they  treated  this  feature 
of  domestic  architecture. 


Irrigation  and  Water  Supply.  By  John  Scott. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

We  had  occasion  lately  to  notice  with  appoval 
a companion  treatise  on  draining  and  embanking 
lands  by  this  author.  The  present  work  deals 
with  the  reverse  process  of  increasing  the 
fertility  of  lands  by  irrigation  works  in  times  of 
drought.  The  author  states  that  English  water- 
meadows  are  doubled  in  value  by  this  means, 
and  that  a good  supply  of  water  has  been  known 
to  increase  the  value  of  arable  land  from  four  to 
ten-fold.  Professor  Johnson  has  a remarkable 
passage  to  the  effect  that  the  great  deserts  of 
the  world  are  not  sterile  because  they  cannot 
yield  the  soil-food  required  by  vegetation,  but 
because  they  are  destitute  of  water.  In  these 
days,  when  the  farmers  have  hard  work  to  make 
their  occupation  yield  a living,  such  a book  as 
this  should  need  no  apology.  The  subjects 
embraced  by  it  are  a little  wider  and  more 
various  than  the  title  would  lead  one  to  expect, 
and  the  construction  of  wells,  obtaining  water 
by  artificial  means,  its  storage,  purification, 
raising,  and  distribution  are  taken  up  succes- 
sively and  treated  with  competent  knowledge 
and  with  business-like  clearness  and  brevity. 
Plans  are  freely  given  in  illustration  of  suitable 
treatment  of  lands  of  varying  figure  and  contour, 
with  descriptions  of  the  several  systems  of  irri- 
gation respectively  applicable  to  each. 

Not  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  treatise 
is  that  devoted  to  the  statistics  of  outlay  and 
return  furnished  by  the  experience  of  well- 
known  sewage  farms  such  as  that  at  Croydon, 
and  the  relative  values  of  the  produce  as  against 
farms  under  the  ordinary  treatment. 

The  chapter  on  wells  brings  out  the  fact  that 
the  Americans  have  the  “biggest  thing”  in 
wells  at  St.  Louis,  it  having  a depth  of  3,850  ft. 

The  chapter  on  domestic  water-supply  only 
deals  in  a partial  manner  with  a large  subject. 
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Indeed,  too  much  is  attempted  in  this  litt: 
book,  which  embraces  some  subjects  whic 
should  have  formed  separate  treatises.  So  fi 
as  it  goes  it  is  excellent. 


VARIORUM. 

“ Hydraulic  Manual,”  by  Louis  D’A.  Jacl 
son  (Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  London) . This  boo: 
is  like  the  instrument-maker  in  “ Dombey  & Son> 
“chock  full  of  science,”  and  its  pages,  consistiu 
as  they  do  of  long  strings  of  formulas  of  learne 
complexity,  are  enough  to  scare  the  non-scientifi 
and  non-mathematical  reader.  The  author  : 
quite  given  over  to  the  subject  of  the  flow  am 
discharge  of  water  under  every  conceivable  con 
dition  of  conduit  and  orifice,  and  follows  tht 
intricacies  of  the  subject  with  never-flaggini 
zest.  His  work  has  reached  a fourth  editioi 
which  may  be  taken  as  a test  of  its  value  t 
those  whom  it  concerns.  The  most  generall 
useful  portion  of  it  we  venture  to  say  will  b 
the  numerous  tables  of  velocity  and  dischargi 
which  can  be  profitably  consulted  by  tbl 
ignorant  many  while  the  rest  of  the  work  : 
only  addressed  to  the  learned  few.  The  chaptei 
on  the  “control of  floods,”  on  “field  drainage,”  thi 
ruin  of  “ canals,”  and  that  on  “water  meters- 

have  an  interest  for  every  one. “ The  Lan 

of  the  Five  Rivers  and  Sindh,”  by  David  Ros: 
C.I.E.  (Chapman  & Hall,  Loudon),  is  the  titii 
of  a collection  of  sketches  historical  aad  descrij 
tive  of  a country  the  interest  of  wr.ich  ncithd 
sketch  nor  description  can  exhaust,.  Althougi 
“ the  land  of  the  five  rivers  ” has  been  the  seen 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Indi 
from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  time  of  ii 
annexation  to  the  British  territory,  the  histon 
will  Dot  perhaps  be  so  universally  interesting  a 
the  description  which  deals  with  scenes  of  beauti 
and  grandeur  almost  beyond  belief.  Everythin 
is  on  the  same  immense  scale, — cities,  palace: 
temples, — ruined  centuries  since  and  desertec 
or  overwhelmed  by  some  catastrophe  whio 
buried  all  in  one  confused  and  hideous  doon 
The  remains  of  sculpture  and  the  ornaments 
forms  of  articles  of  domestic  use  buried  for  | 
thousand  years  show  to  what  a degree  of  excel 
lence  the  arts  had  then  attained,  and  make  t| 
regret  that  the  book  is  not  furnished  with  add 

quate  illustrations. “ Smoky  Chimneys,  then 

Cause,  Prevention,  and  Cures,”  by  Captain  J.  11 
Johnston,  R.E.  (Bowering  & Co.,  Plymouth  i 
We  cannot  say  much  in  recommendation  of  th: 
pamphlet,  and  will  not  therefore  discuss  it  t 
length,  only  remarking  that  amongst  tbl 
“natural  facts”  upon  which  the  author  base: 
his  theory  “No.  3,  smoke  is  heavier  than  ai 
until  it  becomes  rarefied”  is  ambiguous ; ant 
“No.  4,  dry  air  is  heavier  than  moist  air”  f 
misleading.  The  old  criticism  (attributed  t 
Dr.  Johnson)  about  the  new  things  and  the  trui 
things  might  be  applied  not  inaptly  to  thee: 

“notes.” “Practical  Upholstery,”  by  a Work 

ing  Upholsterer  (Wyman  & Sons,  London).  Th:' 
book  is  evidently  all  that  it  pretends  to  be.  I 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  the  words  “ . 
Working  Upholsterer”  is  a little  doubtful ; tin 
preface  says  he  is  a “ gentleman  of  exceptionall 
large  experience.”  Whoever  he  may  be  th: 
book  is  well  written,  clear,  and  comprehensivi 
and  eminently  practical.  The  designs, — whic 
are  plentiful, — are  many  of  them  elegant  am 
appropriate,  and  avoid  the  faults  and  vulgaritie 
incident  to  too  much  of  what  goes  under  thi 
name  of  upholstery.  The  book  will  not  only  b 
of  use  to  “ the  trade,”  but  to  those  housewive 
who  economise  by  effecting,  for  a small  outlaj 
what  is  often  unnecessarily  performed  by  othel 
more  expensive  means,  and  it  should  therefor 
have  a wide  sale. 


Ultsallimta. 

Ventilation  of  Public  Buildings.  - 

Messrs.  Robert  Beyle  & Son,  64,  Holbon 
Viaduct,  and  Glasgow,  have  had  their  syster 
of  ventilation  adopted  for  the  following  publi 
buildings: — New  Art  Galleries, Liverpool ; Ne^ 
Art  Gallery,  Birmingham ; Guildhall,  Bristol 
New  Public  Hall,  Cardiff;  General  Post  Office 
Manchester;  New  Theatre  and  Concert  Hall 
Devonshire  Park,  Eastbourne ; Boys’  Home 
Forest  Hill;  Children’s  Hospital,  Brighton 
New  Workhouses,  Wandsworth.  They  are  als 
at  present  ventilating  for  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blom 
field,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Paddington  j Si 
John’s  Church,  St.  Leonard’s ; and  Emmanue 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
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Congregational  Church,  Richmond 
forks.). — On  the  11th  ulfc.  the  foundation- 
;one  of  a new  Congregational  church  and 
jhools,  intended  to  supersede  those  which  have 
een  in  use  for  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years,  was 
lid.  The  plans,  by  Mossrs.  Clark  & Moscrop, 
rchitocts,  of  Darlington,  show  a church  with 
hancel,  accommodating  320  persons,  schools 
nd  class-rooms  behind  for  110  scholars,  and 
he  usual  vestries  and  ante-rooms.  The  build - 
ig  will  be  in  the  Early  Perpendicular  style  of 
rchitecture.  An  octagonal  tower,  with  long 
raceried  belfry  windows  and  lofty  spire,  will  be 
laced  at  the  south-west  corner.  The  walls  are 
D be  faced  with  limestone  blockers,  with  free- 
tone  dressings,  and  the  windows  glazed  with 
oiled  cathedral  glass.  Ample  arrangements 
/ill  be  made  for  ventilation  aud  heating  by  hot 
rater.  The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  1,6001., 
he  contractors  being : — Mason  work,  Mr.  W m. 
ihaw,  Richmond ; joiner  work,  Mr.  H.  Har- 
700 d,  Manfield;  slating,  Mr.  T.  Wandless, 
Jarlington;  smith’s  work,  Messrs.  R.  Spence 
it  Co.  ; plumbing,  Mr.  C.  Fryer,  Richmond. 
]he  ceremony  was.  performed  by  Mr.  E.  Cross' 
ey,  J.P.,  of  Halifax. 

Memorial  to  the  late  Lord  Frederick 
Javendish. — The  design  adopted  by  the  com 
nittee  for  erecting  the  proposed  monument  to 
Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  on  the  South  Nab, 

,n  eminence  situated  to  the  east  of  Bolton 
[ibbey,  is  a massive  square  embattled  tower,  of 
iothic  character,  affording  a wide  prospect  of 
,he  surrounding  hills  and  woods,  the  Yalley  of 
pesolation,  the  abbey  ruins,  and  river  Wharfe. 
[Tho  monument  stands  on  a rocky  base,  composed 
l>f  the  stone  of  which  the  hill  is  formed,  so  as 
Eo  make  it  appear  as  natural  an  outgrowth  from 
he  hill-side  as  possible ; and  it  is  approached 
>y  broad  flights  of  stone  steps,  with  a terrace 
ind  parapet  at  the  base  of  the  tower.  Tne 
naterials  of  which  it  is  intended  to  construct 
;he  memorial  tower  will  be  obtained  in  the  dis- 
irict  as  far  as  practicable.  The  design  selected 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Thos.  Worthington, 
irchitect  (of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Worthington 
t Elgood,  architects,  Manchester),  under  whose 
Ijoint  superintendence  the  work  will  be  carried 

Eto  execution. 

London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological 
ociety. — The  annual  excursion  of  this  society 
Ivvas  to  Edgware,  Whitchurch,  Stanmore,  &c. 
in  the  7th  inst.  The  Chandos  Chapel  at  Wbit- 
)hurch,with  its  decorative  paintings  by  Laquerre 
md  Verrio,  were  much  admired,  as  well  as  the 
;eneral  appearance  of  the  interior,  which  was 
tplained  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Norman, 
reat  Stanmore,  with  its  ancient  church  of  brick 
part  remaining,  was  also  visited  and  described 
'by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Jackson.  The  new  church  of 
rreat  Stanmore,  close  adjoining,  was  built  some 
ears  ago,  after  the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  Clutton. 
t short  account  of  the  Manor  of  Edgware  was 
[given  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.  (the  hon. 
jcretary),  and  Professor  Hales  and' Mr.  E.  W. 
Irabrook,  F.S.A.,  commented  on  the  ancient 
.arthwork  of  Grimes-Dyke,  near  Pinner.  About 
!100  persons,  members  and  visitors,  were  present, 
land  the  meeting  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
jand  numerously  attended  for  some  years  past. 

I Borough,  of  Oswestry-  — At  a special 
(meeting  of  the  Town  Council  held  on  Thurs- 
day, the  2nd  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  make 
i an  application  to  the  Local  Government 
rBoard  for  sanction  to  borrow  a sum  of  money 
■for  ventilating  and  flushing  the  whole  of  the 
dtown  sewers,  according  to  plans  prepared  by 
:the  Borough  Surveyor,  who  was  complimented 
(highly  upon  the  system  proposed  and  the  plans 
he  had  prepared ; it  was  also  decided  to  advertise 
•for  tenders  for  diverting  the  effluent  sewage 
J waters  and  constructing  new  drainage  works  at 
i Crumpwell.  Plans  for  the  works  have  been 
| prepared  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wakelam,  C.E.,  the 
;i  Borough  Surveyor. 

’ The  Wandsworth-roads.  — The  Wands- 
] worth  Board  of  Works  on  Wednesday  agreed  to 
| purchase  for  2,000£.,  from  Price’s  Candle  Com- 
pany, a piece  of  land,  for  the  purpose  of 
j widening  the  public  footpath  at  York-road, 
ij  Battersea.  In  addition  to  the  sum  named  the 
i|  Board  will  erect  for  the  company  a new  bouu- 
i dary-wall,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  200Z. 

Nuneaton  Surveyorship.  — The  Local 
ii  Board  of  Health  at  their  last  meeting  unani- 
mously elected  Mr.  Charles  Law  Green.  C.E., 
late  of  the  City  Surveyor  and  Waterworks 
|l  Engineer’s  office,  Coventry,  to  fill  the  above 
I office.  There  were  seventy-three  applicants 
: for  this  appointment. 


Suggested  Alterations  in  the  House  of 
Lords. — On  the  1st  inst.,  a Parliamentary  paper 
was  issued  containing  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  tho  House  of  Lords  appointed  “ to 
consider  the  construction  and  accommodation 
of  the  House,  including  the  galleries  and  rooms 
belonging  thereto,  more  especially  in  reference 
to  seating,  hearing,  and  reporting  ; and  whether 
any  and  what  improvement  therein  can  be 
made.”  The  report  recommends  that  a larger 
room  be  given  to  the  reporters  for  the  purpose 
of  transcribing  their  notes,  and  suggests  cer- 
tain alterations  in  the  reporters’  gallery,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  give  a slightly  - 
inereased  amount  of  accommodation.  With 
regard  to  tho  accommodation  for  peers  the  fifth 
paragraph  of  the  report  says, — 

“The  seats  in  the  side  galleries  are  extremely 
narrow  and  uncomfortable,  and  on  the  nights  when 
there  is  a large  attendance  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation is  much  short  of  what  is  needed.  The  com- 
mittee think  that  an  extension  of  the  side  galleries, 
giving  226  comfortable  seats  in  place  of  146  seats, 
many  of  which  are  cramped  and  uncomfortable, 
would  be  desirable,  provided  it  cau  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  House,  and 
the  wider  galleries  would  probably  improve  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  House.  In  order  to  judge 
of  tho  effect  which  a widening  of  the  galleries  would 
have  on  the  appearance  of  the  House,  the  committee 
recommend  that  the  experiment  should  be  tried  by 
projecting  (but  not  for  occupation]  the  whole 
sufficient  part  of  one  of  the  galleries,  taking  care 
that  the  new  worit  shall  be  made  and  coloured  or 
toned  so  as  exactly  to  correspond  in  colour, 
material,  and  shade  with  the  present  work.” 

Other  minor  alterations  as  to  gangways,  lava- 
tories, cloak-room  accommodation,  &c.,  are 
ggested. 

Dirty  Slaughter-house  at  Coventry.— 

Mr.  Joliu  Young  Butcher,  of  40,  Smithford- 
street,  has  been  again  before  the  Coventry 
City  Police  Court,  on  August  1st,  and  fined  21. 
and  costs  for  not  having  proper  receptacles, 
ith  tight  and  close-fitting  covers  thereto,  for 
receiving  and  conveying  away  all  the  manure 
and  offal  from  his  slaughter-house.  Mr.  Walter 
Browett  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Sanitary 
Committee  to  prosecute,  and  stated  that  the 
defendant  had  been  before  the  Court  only 
recently,  viz.,  on  June  21st,  and  was  then  fined 
1Z.  and  costs ; but  that  warning  did  not  seem  to 
have  had  the  desired  effect.  He  therefore  now 
asked  the  bench  to  increase  the  penalty  to  such 
an  extent  as  would  save  him  the  trouble  of 
repeatedly  summoning  the  defendant.  Mr. 
Frederick  Brooker,  the  Sanitary  Inspector,  in 
his  evidence,  stated  that  on  July  24th  he  visited 
the  defendant’s  premises,  and  called  his  atten- 
tion to  the  filthy  condition  of  his  slaughter- 
house, to  the  absence  of  those  proper  receptacles 
that  were  required  by  the  by-laws,  and  in 
answer  to  tho  inspector  the  defendant  stated 
that  he  did  all  he  could  to  see  that  the  “ stuff  ” 
was  got  away.  He  had  been  trying  to  get 
some  tubs,  but  found  that  they  would  cost  too 
much. 

St.  Ann’s,  Sheffield.  — The  colour  deco 
ration  of  this  newly  - consecrated  church 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  chancel ; the 
most  prominent  and  interesting  feature  of 
such  decoration  being  the  conversion  and 
utilisation  of  an  antique  stone  reredos  which 
for  very  many  years  held  that  status  in  the  old 
parish  church  proper  of  Sheffield.  By  reason 
of  wear  and  time  the  stone  of  this  fabric  had 
become  unfitted  for  any  further  exercise  of  the 
carver’s  art,  though  still  available  for  that  of 
the  skilled  artist-painter.  As  now  treated,  all 
the  elaborate  details  of  the  old  ornamental 
carvings  have  been  not  only  preserved,  but 
picked  out  and  emphasised  in  rich  colours  and 
gold.  The  reredos  is  in  three  sections ; the 
middle  containing  three  panels,  and  the  wing 
sections  two  panels  each.  In  the  central  panel 
the  Last  Supper  has  been  artistically  painted, 
Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  are  the  artists. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Webster,  of  Sheffield,  being  the 
supervising  architect. 

New  Hospital  at  Greenwich : Circular 
Wards. — On  the  1st  inst.  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a new  hos- 
pital, in  connexion  with  the  Royal  Kent  Dis- 
pensary at  Greenwich.  The  hospital  will  at 
present  consist  of  only  one  ward,  which  will  be 
styled  the  “Miller  Memorial  Ward.”  It  is  to 
be  erected  on  a new  plan,  with  circular  wards, 
and  will  be  the  first  hospital  in  this  country 
which  has  adopted  the  system  of  circular  wards. 
The  hospital  is  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Miller,  D.D.,  vicar 
of  Greenwich,  1866—1880,  founder  of  Hospital 
Sunday. 


The  Cork  Exhibition. — In  connexion  with 
this  Exhibition  we  may  mention  that  the  pre- 
mium of  51.  offered  for  the  best  design  for  the 
Prize  Medal, — the  competition  being  open  to 
all  Ireland, — has  been  awarded  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  to  Mr.  Richard  Q.  Lane,  of 
Belfast.  The  design  for  the  medal  is  in  the  Celtic 
style,  and  is  2J  in.  in  diameter.  On  the 
obverse  is  a foliated  trefoil,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  the  City  of  Cork  shield  of  arms. 
The  space  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  shield 
is  filled  in  with  intricate  scroll  tracery,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  style,  while  the  spandrels 
between  the  trefoil  and  circular  band  running 
round  it  are  filled  with  interlaced  work.  The 
nscription  (and  date)  is  placed  on  the  circular 
band  already  referred  to, — “The  City  of  Cork 
Industrial  Exhibition.  MDCCCLXXXII1.”  On 
the  reverse,  in  a circular  panel,  is  placed  an 
ancient  Irish  harp,  with  scroll  ribbon  thrown 
across  and  partly  entwined,  bearing  the  words 
“Awarded  to.”  Surrounding  this  is  a band, 
left  blank  for  exhibitor’s  name,  &c.,  while  out- 
side all  is  a space  divided  into  panels  by  circular 
and  square  bosses  alternately,  three  of  each, 
ornamented  in  character  with  the  style,  the 
six  panels  being  filled  with  strap  fret-work  to 
correspond,  treated  in  three  different  ways. 


TENDERS. 

For  re-building  a warehouse  at  Boll’s  Wharf,  Millbanb, 
for  Messrs.  J.  & G.  Bell.  Mr.  John  8.  Woodard,  archi- 
tect : — 

Hall  & Bcdall  £1,120  0 0 

llavward  Bros 1,100  0 0 

Cofis A Sons  1,059  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  1,050  0 0 

By  waters  1,020  0 0 

Barrio  Bros,  (accepted)  953  0 0 

For  alterations,  additions,  and  repairs  to  nope  Cottage, 
Church-road,  Upper  Norwood,  for  Dr.  Hetley.  Mr. 
Frederic  W.  Ledger,  3,  Lombard- court,  architect : — 

Gamut  £507  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons  475  0 0 

J.  & C.  Bowyer  397  0 0 

Jenkin  (accepted)  342  14  0 

For  extension  of  business  premises,  No.  70,  Western- 
road,  Brighton,  for  Mr.  W.  Hethorington.  Mr.  Frederic 
W.  Ledger,  architect : — 

T.  Mills  £438  10  0 

W.  A T.  Garratt  (accepted) 384  0 0 

For  8toodleigh  Court,  Devon.  Messrs.  Ernest,  George, 
A I’eto,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Simpson  A Co £11,601  0 0 ! 

Muniev  14,533  0 0 

C.  Trask  14,520  0 0 

Lettebridge  ..  14,222  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow,  London  and 

Bristol  12,725  0 0 

Cowlin  & Sons,  Bristol 12,199  0 0 

Estcourt,  Gloucester 12,119  0 0 

Peto  Bros 1 1,461  0 0 

Luscomb  A Son  10,619  0 0 

W.  Pethick 9,291  0 0 ! 

For  the  erection  of  ambulance  station,  porter’s  lodge, 
and  other  works,  at  the  Western  District  Hospital, 
Fulham,  for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harstou,  15,  l.eadenhall-8treet, 
architects.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Poland 

J H Brass  £10,150  0 0 

Thorn 10,150  0 0 

Holland  A ilannen  10,035  0 0 

Gibbs  A Flew  (Lim.)  10,000  0 0 

C.  Wall 9.902  0 0 

Dove  Bros 9.895  0 0 

Wall  Bros 9,777  0 0 

Mowlem  A Co.,  Millbank  (accepted)  9,730  0 0 

For  decorations,  Ac.,  to  Palace  Gardens  Church,  The 
Mall,  Kensington.  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  architect:— 

Heaton,  Butler,  A Bayne £565  0 0 

Kerr  A Bright  487  0 0 

Wilkinson  A Son  462  0 0 

Decorative  Co-operators’  Association  . 405  5 0 

Gregory  A Co 376  15  0 

llaiuptou  A Sons 329  15  0 

Dobie  A Son  (accepted)  315  0 0 

For  a cottage  home,  Old  Charlton,  Kent,  for  Sir  Spencer 
Maryon  M.  Wilson,  hart..  Mr.  John  Rowland,  of  Charlton, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied 

William  A Son  £1,763  0 0 

Hayward  A Son 1,760  0 0 

W.  Tansett  J.678  0 0 

Patman  A Folhcringham  1.695  0 O 

Kirk  A Randall 1,655  0 0 

For  additions,  Sunnycote,  Hampstead-hill  Gardens,  for 
Mr.  H.  B.  Lee.  Messrs.  Balterbury  A Huxley,  archi- 

Holliday  A Greenwood,  Loughborough  Junction  (accepted). 

For  new  gas-tank,  Ac.,  at  Ilford.  Mr.  Jabez  Church, 

'arVf:«V,:,r  «.!33  0 0 

Aird  A Sons  3,964  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill  2,399  0 0 

Robins 2*10°  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  parish  church, 
Henry’s  Mote,  Pembrokeshire.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lmgen-Barker, 

"ChMwS.,  Milford tm,  0 0 

Jones,  Haverfordwest 477  0 ) 

Lewis,  Letteratou  (accepted)  33d  0 0 
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For  Coxheath  Union  Cbapel,  Maidstone.  Mr.  Henry 
A.  Cheers,  architect,  Bagshot  : — 

H.  R.  Swain,  London 

W.  & H.  Castle,  London  

H.  Wood,  Weybridee 

R.  O.  Battley,  London  

C.  J.  Slade,  Maidstone  

J.  Higgs,  London  

J.  Wood  & Son,  Maidstone  

E.  Wilkins,  Maidstone  (accepted) 


..£2,160 
,.  2,100 
. 1,963 

..  1,887 
,.  1,861 
..  1,837 


1,658 

For  rebuilding  warehouses,  65,  City-road 

Nightingale  £3,661 

Woodward 3,292 

Burman  2,897 

J.  H.  Johnson  2,683 


0 0 


0 0 


For  rebuilding  Beaumont  Arms,  and  six  cottages, 
Stepney : — 

Lawrence  £3,643  0 0 

Mori  or . 3,530  0 0 

Downs 3,481  0 0 

Outhwaite  3,344  0 0 

J II . Johnson  2,993  0 0 


For  proposed  premises,  Old 
Mr.  John  Ramsey  : — 

Shurmur  

Holland  

Jackson  A Todd  

Forrest  

Thomerson 

J.  H.  Johnson  

Beale  


Bethnal  Green-road, 

£3,480  0 0 

2,750  0 0 

2,700  0 0 

2,601  0 0 

2,595  0 0 

2,586  0 0 

2,545  0 0 

2,491  0 0 

2,365  0 0 


for 


Accepted  for  granite,  &c.,  Deal.  Mr.  A.  Dryland, 
Borough  Surveyor: — 

A.  & F.  Mannuelle,  59,  Mark-lane: — 

Per  Ton. 

500  tous  li-in.  broken  Guernsey  granite  ...  1 Is.  10d. 

100  tons  J-in.  Guernsey  granite  siftings  9s.  5d. 

All  delivered  on  the  beach  at  Deal. 

J.  S.  Gabriel,  Maidstone,  and  Grellier’s  Wharf,  Belve- 
dere-road : — 

2,400  cube  yards  broken  Kentish  rag,  at  10s.  6d.  per 
cubic  yard,  delivered  in  trucks  at  Deal  Station. 


For  converting  two  houses  into  shops,  Albany-road, 
Camberwell,  for  Mr.  W.  Lywood.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  32, 


Bermondsey-square,  architect : — 

Everitt,  Coburg-road £145  0 0 

Pryor,  Peck  ham-grove  138  0 0 

Rayner,  albauy-road  130  10  0 

Almond,  Fort-road,  Bermondsey  * 117  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  second  portion  or  additions  to  the  bakery,  at 
Dawes-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Albion  Bakery  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  G.  Edwards,  architect.  Quantities  by 


Mr.  Henry  Lovpgrove  : — 

Green,  Hackney  £1,557  0 0 

Martin,  Wells  a Co.,  Aldershott  1,650  0 0 

Goad,  Camberwell  1,547  0 0 

Stimpsun  & Co.,  Brompton  1,546  0 0 

Tarrant,  New  Kent-road  ..  1,545  0 0 

Schanen  & Williams,  South  Kensing- 
ton   1,491  0 0 


For  r 


n-water  sewers  for  Chatham  and  Luton,  for  the 


Chatham  Drainage  (contract  No.  3). 

Beezley,  engineers  : — 

W.  k J.  Botterill 

J.  W A J.  Ncave 

J.  Smith.  Chelsea  

Wilkes  & Co 

O.  Smith,  Newcastle  . . 

Beadle  Bros  

W.  AT.  Denne 

Ford  A Kverett 

J.  Dickson 

R.  Nicholson  

J.  Thompson 

J.  C.  Trueman  (accepted)  . 


Messrs.  Gotto  A 


5,770  0 
6,695  0 
6,542  0 
6,450  0 
6,379  0 
6,225  0 
6,178  0 
4,964  0 


A.  875 
T$«7!) 


For  fitting  up  of  dairy  at  Hackney,  for  Mr.  8trong.  Mr. 
Walter  Stair,  architect,  9,  Queen  Vk-toria-street 


Bartram £364  0 0 

Wilmott  (accepted)  326  0 0 

Steel  Bros 299  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  103  and  107,  London 
Wall.  Mr.  Walter  Stair,  9,  Queen  Victoria-street,  archi- 
tect : — 

Richardson  Bros £425  0 0 

Hindle 370  0 0 


THE  BUILDER. 


For  Messrs.  Edwards  A Ringer's  premises,  Redclitf- 
street,  Bristol.  Mr.  H.  Crisp  and  Mr.  H.  C.  M.  Hirst, 


architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Walters  A Son  £12,033  0 0 

Belmont  11,966  0 0 

Wilkins  A Son  11,932  0 0 

Brock  A Bruce  11,460  0 0 

Humphries  11,360  0 0 

Crocker 11,005  0 0 

Forse 11,000  0 0 

Davis 10,945  0 0 

Howell  A Son 10,884  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol  and 

London  (accepted)  10,873  12  6 


Marylebone.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect,  Bloomsbury- 
square  : — 

Hayward  A Son  £1,533  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1,473  0 0 

Cowland  A Co.  1,448  0 0 

Fulkner  1,293  0 0 

Smith  A Sous 1,267  0 0 

Hooper  1,255  0 0 


Churt,  Farnham.  Mr.  E.  11.  Lingen-Barker,  archi- 
tect ■ 

Diamond,  Farnham £952  0 0 

Birch  A Co.,  Farnham  935  0 0 


Goddard  A Sons,  Farnham  (ucoep'ed)  892  0 0 


Alterations  at  the  *'  Berwick  Anns,"  Castle-street. — In 
the  list  of  tenders  for  this  job  (see  Builder,  July  21, p.  99), 
Messrs.  Puzey  A Lumlev  were  mentioned  as  having  sub- 
mitted the  lowest  tender.  Messrs.  Puzey  A Lumley 
having  written  to  say  that  they  did  not  tender,  we  find,  on 
inquiry,  that  by  a clerical  erior  their  firm  was  mentioned 
instead  of  Mr.  It.  Priestley,  whose  tender  was  the  lowest. 
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Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
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All  state  incuts  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  £c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Not*. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIV.  (Jannary  to 
June,  1883)  were  given  as  a Supplement  with  the  Number 
for  July  14. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  bo  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  (id.  each  ; also 

READING-CASE8  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each ; also 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  price 
12s,  (kl. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 
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Terras  for  Sories  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Bales  by  Auction, 


£c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 
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at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clook  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. £c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  oirkct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepait*.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE,:: 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  bo  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes  :ii 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to: 
oover  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  \ 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.h 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, : 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.  i: 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  : 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  i 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries  9 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and  ! 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  :i 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  ■; 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster.il 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.  i 


Boulting  Freestone,  °f  beat  quality,  supplied  ■ 

from  their  own  Quarries  i| 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Kilns  by  Staple  tt  I 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster.  I 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  ii 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham.  : 
mersmith,  London,  W.  1 
[Advt.  ii 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  : 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches, warehousefloors,  i 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms,  i 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.  ’ 


Immense  quantities  ot 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.  . 

London.  [Advt.  1 


MICHELMORE  & REAP,, 


Manufacturers  ol 


- 

9 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD 

LONDON,  S.E. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULTAION. 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office  : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Acucst  18,  1383. 


Spandrel,  Mendresseh  College,  Ispahan ; Spandrel,  Cairo 

Tomb  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  Lincluden  Abbey.  Date  about  111)  

Design  for  Proposed  New  Church,  Edingley,  near  Southwell,  Notts. — Mr.  Johu  Cottingham,  Architect  

The  Newly-constructed  Portion  of  the  Fajadeat  Santa  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence  (Double-Page  Engraving). — Prof.  Do  Fabris,  Architect. 

St.  George’s  Church,  Preston. — Messrs.  Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes,  Architects 

Entrance  to  Finsbury  Hospital. — Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  Architect  

Filiing-in  and  Border. — Designed  by  Geo.  C.  Haitd  


Parliamentary  Jottings 


Danger  from  Lightning  and  how  to  Escape  it 


St.  George's  Church.  Preston  

Wrought-irou  Screen.  Leonard- square 
Surface  Decoration  


The  Art-Union  of  London 

Provincial  News  

Old  Plastering  

Sub-Contracts  

Proposed  Waterworks  at  Bungay  

Bad  Building  at  Highgate 

Books:  Moncel's  "Electric  Lighting"  (Routledge)  ; Holmes's 
"Practical  Electric  Lighting"  (Spon) ; Ware's  " Modem 
Perspective"  (Trllbner)  ; Burnham's  "Limestones  and 
Marbles"  (Trilbner) ; “Sussex  Archreological  Collections" 
(Wolff);  Hutchiuson's  " Girder-making  and  Bridge-building 
in  Wrought  Iron  " (Spon)  ; “ Our  Iron  Boads  " (Bemrose)  .... 

Variorum 

Miscellanea 


Art  and 


The  "Architectural  History  of  the  City  of  Rome 

Sherborne  Abbey  Church  

On  Things  Curai  le  


The  Rerlin  Gallery  of  Sculpt 


Edinburgh 


Professional  Portraits. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal 


The  Last  of  Old  C:c 
The  Working  of  111 


Health 


Great  Yarmouth 


Competition  fc 


Paintings  at  Dusseldorf 


Sir  Robert  Rawlins 


foreign  Competi 


Saracenic  Design 


214  The  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act : Its  Cost  and  Value  

Tin  • , . M • 

231  The  North  and  East  SuburKiu  Industrial  Duellings  Compauy  : 

231  Over-building  and  Reduced  Rents 

231  Priddy.  near  Wells,  Somerset 


The  Tomb  of  the  Priucess  Margaret.  Liuctudeu  Abbey, 

Dumfries 

Proposed  Edingiey  Church  

Florence  Cathedral  and  its  New  Facade 


scientifically  investigate  and  minutely  record 
every  instance  of  fatal  or  destructive  thunder- 
bolts that  should  occur  during  that  time  in  the 
United  Kingdom.”  That  there  is  the  remotest 
chance  of  this  being  done  we  suppose  few  people 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  propose  im- 
provements to  the  administration  will  for  a 
moment  admit.  Still,  it  can  do  no  harm  to 
make  such  a statement.  “ The  regular  inspec- 
tion of  lightning  - conductors,”  as  Mr.  It. 
Anderson  wrote  in  1879  (“  Lightning  Con- 
ductors, their  History,  Nature,  and  Mode  of 
I Application,”  p.  222.  London : Spon),  “ as 
yet  unknown,  or  all  but  unknown  in 
England,  has  been  for  a long  time  in  practice 
| in  several  states  of  Continental  Europe,  among 
them  Germany  and  France.”  In  Schleswig- 
Holstein  a special  commissioner  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  question  whether  buildings 
provided  with  proper  conductors  could  even  be 
struck  by  lightning.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  gentleman  chosen  to  undertake  this  task, 
Dr.  Wm.  Holtz,  of  Greifswald,  were  directly 


sibility  of  no  ordinary  kind  attends  on  any 
effort  to  discourage  the  application  of  lightning- 
conductors. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  or  two  very  fierce 
thunder-storms,  as  well  as  the  unsettled  weather 
which  has  prevailed  in  England  since  last  St. 
Swithin’s  Day,  have  directed  public  attention  to 
the  means  of  ensuring,  so  far  as  possible,  safety 
from  lightning.  And  it  is  well  for  those  who 
are  better  informed  than  the  generality  of  their 
neighbours  in  the  matter  to  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  The  warning,  for 
instance,  not  to  tabe  shelter  under  a lofty  tree 
in  a thunder-storm  is  a very  sound  one,  although 
it  may  be  added  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
specific  difference,  in  this  matter,  in  the  behaviour 
of  different  kinds  of  trees.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  thunderbolts  never  strike  the  laurel, 
or,  it  is  added,  the  alder.  On  the  other 
hand  the  elm  is  signally  unsafe,  not  only 
from  the  attraction  due  to  its  height,  but  also 
from  the  manner 


Danger  from 
Lightning , and  how 
to  Escape  it. 


/i  some  probability  of 

.1 rVs'fh,  ke*n°  followed.  In- 

Jjr  (s  deed,  sensible  persons  ' 

JJj  Yx'j  yp\~a> o may  no*1  k0  deterred ; 

sf'  j from  adopting  a line 

V'flT s f ] Nj)  of  conduct  known  to 

bo  conducive  to  their 
safefcy  or  their  interest 
hy  the  consideration 
'Sf  9/  U?  \j>  ^at  ^ is  unpleasant,  ■ 
<j  \>  any  more  than  they  ] 

\/  would  reject  the  pre-  i 

scription  of  an  eminent 
physician  on  account  of  its  disagreeable  taste. 
But  children,  and  not  a few  grown-up  children, 
find  abundant  reasons  for  so  rejecting  the  \ 
nauseous  potion.  The  promise  of  future  good  j 
lias  less  influence  with  most  of  us  than  the 
menace  of  immediate  disgust.  Thus,  when  we 
find  in  the  daily  press  a writer, 'of  whose  work 
on  the  action  of  lightning  we  had  occasion 
to  speak  in  very  high  terms  on  its  first 
appearance,  come  forward  to  give  this  advice 
to  the  public  as  to  tbeir  conduct  in  thunder- 
storms, we  cannot  entertain  much  expectation 
that  it  will  be  followed.  “Shelter  of  all 
binds  must  be  most  carefully  avoided.  The 
shelter  afforded  by  trees,  hedges,  banks,  hay- 
ricks, walls,  porches  or  doors  of  houses, 
cliffs  and  sheds,  is  all  equally  deadly.  . . . 
A wooden  building  is  more  dangerous  than 
most  persons  imagine.  A wholly  wooden  house 
is  more  dangerous  than  a wholly  metal  one, 


which  its  branches  break 
off  short,  without  warning, 
that,  to  say  nothing 
drenching  rain  bein' 

form,  for  electric  reasons  alone  the  advice  to 
lie  down  in  the  open  field  is  good.  The  electric 
fluid,  as  far  as  we  know,  seems  to  be  far  more 
affected  by  the  superficies  than  by  the  mass  of 
a conductor.  The  difference  of  4 or  5 ft.,  when 
added  to  the  3,000,  4,000  or  more  feet  that  the 
thunder- cloud  is  distant  from  the  earth,  is  so 
small  as  to  be  almost  inappreciable  in  its  attrac- 
: tive  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference 
between  the  area  directly  opposed  to  the  cloud  by 
the  erect  and  by  the  prostrate  human  figure  is 
three  or  four  times  against  the  latter.  W e should, 
therefore,  be  inclined  to  hold,  that  on  an  open 
would  have  given  to  the  advice  to  lie  down  to  be  plain,  in  a heavy  thunder-storm,  very  near  the 

" ' - surface  0f  the  earth,  a prostrate  man  would  be 

in  much  greater  danger  of  being  struck  by  the 

_ i man  who  was  standing  or  walking. 

pailfuls.”  As  to  that,  we  may  leave  it  to  those  ! This  is  a matter  of  opinion,  and  it  may  not  be 
who  may  be  in  the  like  predicament  to  make  j very  easy  to  put  it  to  the  test.  It  is,  however, 
their  own  choice.  But  in  the  interest  of  the  J worth  consideration  before  following  the  advice 
builders,  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  the  country,  j to  lie  down. 

and  of  the  urban  population,  indeed  we  may  say  ! Bat  with  regard  to  the  recommendation 
of  tho  whole  population,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  j to  prefer  the  open  downpour  of  rain  to 
when  a scientific  man  writes  in  depreciation  of  j taking  shelter  in  a porch  or  doorway,  this  comes 
lightning-conductors.  This  elegant  application  ; within  the  province  of  the  protection  of  build- 
of  the  great  discovery  of  the  identity  of  the  ings.  If  the  building  be  safe,  the  people 
lightning  with  the  electric  fluid  had  first  to  over-  taking  shelter  in  it  will  be  safe  also.  As  to  the 
come  the  opposition  of  those  who  thought  it  was  process  of  making  buildings  safe,  we  are  not 
impious  thus  to  attempt  to  divert  the  vengeance  among  those  who  hold  that  there  is  any  doubt 
of  the  thunderbolt.  It  has  still  to  overcome  whatever.  The  rules  of  protecting  buildings  by 


But  we  do  not  think 
of  the  certain  evil  of  a 
\ poured  on  a prostrate 


rained  upon.  “ If  it  should  thunder  as  it  di< 
before,  I know  not  where  to  hide  my  head 
yond’  same  cloud  cannot  choose  but  fall  by  | fluid  than  a 
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ART  AyD  ART. 

Although  the  U3eof  such  an  expression  as“the 
fine  arts”  betokens  the  admission  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a branch  or  division  of  art  which 
is  other  than  fine,  we  question  whether  the 
essential  distinction  between  the  two  very 
opposed  methods  which  are  employed  by 
different  classes  of  artists  has  been  hitherto 
as  fully  illustrated  as  its  importance  demands. 
We  instinctively  feel  the  difference  between  a 
portrait  and  a machine.  But  the  last  half  cen- 
tury has  witnessed,  what  the  masters  of  Grecian 
or  of  Italian  art  would  have  called  incredible, 
the  production  of  accurate  portraiture  by  purely 
mechanical  means ; that  is  to  say,  by  the  pencil 
of  the  sun,  unaided  by  the  hand  of  the  sculptor 
or  of  the  painter.  What,  then,  is  the  essential 
distinction  between  fine  art  and  art  that  is  not 
called  fine  ? 

Essentially,  we  take  it,  the  distinction  is  one 
of  method.  It  is  true  that  one  method  is  most 
usually  applied  to  one,  and  the  other  to  the 
second,  of  the  two  vast  provinces  of  art  to  which 
we  refer.  But  the  example  which  wo  have  cited 
of  the  use  of  the  camera  to  produce  portraits  is 
only  one  of  those  which  may  be  adduced  to 
show  that  it  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  the 
method  employed,  than  in  that  of  the  object  to 
which  either  method  is  applied,  that  the  essen- 
tial difference  exists. 

Such,  indeed,  is  found  to  bo  the  case  in  what 
we  may  call  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  art, 
that  of  the  draughtsman.  There  are,  as  every 
student  knows,  two  very  distinct  methods  of 
drawing,  viz.,  that  which  is  called  by  the 
appropriate  name  of  “freehand,”  and  that 
which  is  known  as  mechanical.  So  distinct  are 
these  methods,  that  a procedure  which  is 
essential  in  the  one  of  them  is  inadmissible  in 
the  other.  Thus  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
mechanical  drawing  that  every  dimension  should 
be  accurately  measured ; and,  not  only  so,  but 
that  it  should  be  twice  measured, — once  to 
ascertain  its  numeric  value,  and  again,  either  in 
full  size  or  on  a reduced  scale,  on  being  com- 
mitted to  paper  in  the  form  of  a drawing.  But 
any  such  measurement  will  b9  discouraged  and 
as  far  as  possible  prevented  by  the  freehand 
drawing-master.  He  holds  it  to  be  illegitimate, 
and  is  of  opinion  that  its  adoption  would  tend 
to  cramp,  stiffen,  and  render  altogether  inferior 
the  handiwork  of  the  student  who  should  have 
recourse  to  it.  Even  in  marking  out  the  main 
points  in  a landscape,  the  use  of  the  pencil,  held 
at  arm  s length  between  the  eye  and  the  scene, 
and  that  of  the  thumb-nail  to  mark  the  apparent 
distances  where  certain  lines  cut  on  the  pencil, 
is  thought  to  be  barely  allowable. 

We  may  go  a step  further  in  this  direction 
and  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  student. 
It  is  always  hazardous  to  draw  general  conclu- 
sions from  particular  instances,  so  that  we  must 
limit  ourselves  to  the  observation  that,  as  far 
as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  practice  of 
either  one  of  theso  methods  is  somewhat  hostile 
to  excellence  in  the  other.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  this  is  always  the  case ; in  fact,  in 
the  case  of  those  artists  who  are  confessedly 
the  most  free-handed  draughtsmen  in  the 
world, — the  Japanese, — we  find  combined  the 
utmost  freedom  of  touch  and  the  greatest 
accuracy  of  mechanical  detail  and  finish.  But 
we  do  not  know  that  these  two  excellences  are 
developed  in  the  same  individual.  In  the  illus- 
trated books  on  Japan  and  Japanese  art,  to  some 
of  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  we  have  found  much 
ns  to  the  former  branch  of  Japanese  draughts- 
manship. The  paper,  we  are  told,  is  never  laid 
on  the  desk.  It  is  held  in  the  air,  in  the  left 
band,  and  the  design  is  dashed  in  by  a brush 
held  in  the  right  hand.  As  to  the  use  of  this 
method  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  minute 
accounts  of  the  process  from  more  than  one 
witness,  and  the  wonderful  freedom  of  many  of 
the  Japanese  designs  is  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  method  described.  We  know  of  but 
little  in  art  to  which  this  graceful  freedom  of 
touch  can  be  compared,  except  in  what  is  called 
the  Ilaffaelle  ware.  In  that  case  necessity  was 
the  mother  of  invention  ; as  the  touch  on  a wet 
day  surface  must,  in  order  to  produce  anything 
but  a smudge,  be  as  sharp  and  certain  as  that 
on  the  bibulous  paper  of  Japan. 

But  then  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  side 
by  side  with  these  freaks  of  free-hand  drawing 
are  found  geometric  designs  of  the  greatest 
delicacy  and  intricacy,  designs  such  as  can  only 
be  produced  by  instruments  having  all  the  pre- 
cision of  theJ  compass  and  the  drawing-pen. 
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Of  the  method  of  producing  these  designs  and 
of  the  instruments  used  by  the  draughtsmen 
we  have  no  account  in  either  of  those  important 
works  on  J apan  that  have  lately  come  to  our 
notice.  But  we  think  it  very  questionable 
whether  the  great  artist  who  can  give  flight  to 
the  cranes  and  almost  everything  except  move- 
ment and  fragrance  to  the  flowers  which  he 
throws  on  paper  or  on  lacquer,  is  the  same  as 
the  artist  who  produces  these  exquisitely  delicate 
intersecting  circles  and  straight  lines. 

However  that  may  be,  our  own  experience  is 
rather  to  the  effect  that  excellence  in  the  two 
departments  is  but  rarely  to  be  found  displayed 
by  the  same  hand.  Nay  more,  when  such  is 
the  case,  we  think  that  the  more  general,  is 
attained  at  the  cost  of  the  more  special,  excel- 
lence. There  may,  of  course,  be  exceptions.  It 
may  be  that  the  use  of  the  scale  and  the  straight 
edge  will  give,  in  some  cases,  a firmer  touch  to 
the  draughtsman  of  the  living  form.  But  our 
own  experience  points  in  the  other  direction. 
And  we  think  that,  as  a general  rule,  that  man 
will  attain  the  highest  excellence,  in  either  bold 
sketching  or  accurate  drawing,  who  confines 
his  labour  to  that  one  branch  in  which  his 
genius  finds  most  ease  in  the  manipulation. 

If  this,  as  we  cannot  doubt,  be  the  case  in 
drawing,  no  less  is  it  the  case  in  sculpture,  or 
in  any  of  those  branches  of  art  which  mould  re- 
fractory materials  into  form.  In  metal,  in  wood, 
in  stone,  as  well  as  on  paper,  we  find  the  appli- 
cation of  the  two  methods  to  be  equally  con- 
venient, according  to  the  object  sought.  I)o  we 
seek  for  a portrait  bust  or  cameo  in  marble?  That 
which  comes  to  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  is 
mainly  a mechanical  product,  copied  by  purely 
mechanical  means,  from  the  clay  on  which  the 
artist  impressed  his  thoughts.  The  fact  that 
the  last  touches  may  be  given  to  the  marble  by 
the  chisel  does  not  interfere  with  the  other  fact, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done  on  that 
marble  is  purely  mechanical.  So,  again,  with 
regard  to  that  development  of  the  art  of  the 
sculptor,  which  reached  a high  excellence  before 
Phidias  opened  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus, — 
statuary  in  bronze, — there  was  combined,  first, 
the  free  master  touch  on  the  damp  clay  or  the 
yielding  war,  and  then  the  accurate  mechanical 
work  of  the  moulder  and  castor.  Most  of  this 
priceless  work  has  turned  to  dust.  But  enough 
remains  to  show  what  the  bronze  work  of  the 
highest  time  of  Greek  art  really  was.  The 
writer  of  these  lines,  in  company,  a few  months 
ago,  with  one  of  those  officials  of  the  British 
Museum  to  whom  art  in  England  owes  so  much, 
ventured  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  bronze 
mask,  which  is  called  variously  a Venus  or  a 
Hypnos,  and  is  said  to  have  been  dug  up  in 
Epirus,  was  the  finest  thing  in  the  British 
Museum.  “ In  the  Museum  ? ” replied  Mr.  N. ; 

“ I should  say,  the  finest  thing  known  in  the 
world.”  Yet  the  work  in  question,  while  em- 
bodying the  result  of  the  highest  genius  of  the 
sculptor,  was, — as  it  now  exists, — the  work,  we 
take  it,  of  the  mechanic,  or,  at  all  events,  of 
the  sculptor  who  was  proficient  in  the  mechanical 
branch  of  art. 

Our  attention  has  been  riveted  on  this  ques- 
tion of  the  opposed  methods  of  art,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  examination  of  some  very 
exquisite  models  which  were  displayed  at  the 
Engineering  Exhibition,  of  which  we  gave  a 
summary  account  on  the  14th  ult.  (p.  Gl,  ante), 
as  exhibits  of  workingmen.  In  some  of  these 
the  artist,  for  such  he  must  worthily  be  called, 
had  been  careful  to  represent  every  part  (as  in 
the  model  of  a yacht)  in  the  actual  material  of 
which  it  is  constructed  in  the  real  vessel.  In 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  models,  how- 
ever, the  whole  was  constructed  of  steel.  We 
must  remember  that  this  refractory  material 
was  one  of  the  noblest  employed  by  the  great 
Italian  sculptor;  or,  rather,  that  its  extreme 
hardness  and  fine  texture  led  to  its  being  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a noble  metal  by  the  exquisite 
work  of  their  chisels.  The  modeller,  indeed, 
enjoyed  advantages  denied  to  the  sculptor,  in 
steel,  as  plates  may  be  rolled  and  bars  forged, 
for  his  use  of  the  exact  dimensions  that  he  may 
require.  But,  all  said  and  done,  a point  in  the 
work  arrives  where  the  two  artists  work  very 
much  alongside  of  one  another,  and  where 
hammer  and  chisel  have  to  be  employed  by 
each  to  hew  this  enduring  metal  into  the 
required  form. 

Yet  even  here,  brought,  as  it  were,  side  by 
side  in  the  use  of  the  same  implements  on  the 
same  material,  the  methods  of  the  two  art- 
workmen  differ  in  their  essence.  To  the  one 
the  straight-edge,  the  callipers,  and  the  scale 


form  necessary  adjuncts  to  the  chisel,  and  the-- 
file  is  no  less  useful  to  him  than  the  sharper  il 
tool.  To  the  other,  these  instruments  are  J 
abominations.  The  file,  indeed,  as  we  know  to- 
our  cost,  was  used  by  Bernini  upon  marble, 
and  that  marble  one  of  the  finest  relics  oF  I 
Roman  reproduction  of  Greek  art.  That  he-: 
would  have  used  it  on  steel  or  on  bronze  there  i 
can  be  no  doubt ; but  the  effect  sought  and  ' 
produced  by  the  use  of  the  tools  we  have  men- 
tioned is  that  of  flatness  and  sharp  angularity. 
All  the  surfaces  are  plane,  or,  if  curved,  are 
level  and  broad  in  their  curvature.  All  the  • 
angles  are  right  angles,  or,  if  not,  are  aj  ; 
distinctly  fixed  in  their  trigonometric  measure.  ■ 
as  if  they  were  right  angles.  All  the  holes  are  : 
round,  exactly  fitted  by  the  pins  or  bolts  which  i| 
they  were  pierced  to  admit.  The  model,  beau-  • 
tiful  as  it  was,  gave  no  idea  of  having  grown,  of  i 
having  been  a product  of  great  creating  nature.  J 
Every  line  of  its  surface  betokened  art,  the  art  :i 
of  the  builder  and  of  the  smith. 

In  the  flowers  or  masks  cut  by  such  a work- 
man as  Cellini  in  steel,  or  in  any  softer  metal,  J 
all  this  is  reversed.  No  surfaces  are  plane  ; no  : 
angles  are  trigonometrically  perfect.  Level  ‘ 
smoothness,  except  as  a foil  to  artistic  work,  is  i 
avoided.  The  ever-flowing  curves  of  Nature  • 
are  followed  by  the  fancy  of  the  sculptor ; and  1 
it  is  by  a succession  of  bold  strokes,  each  of 
which  leaves  its  own  memorial  in  the  metal,  . 
that  the  grand  final  result  is  attained. 

This  opposite  style  of  treatment,  moreover,  is 
in  many  cases  accentuated,  not  only  by  early 
study,  but  by  hereditary  training  of  the  facul-  - 
ties.  The  great  artists  in  the  imaginative  • 
branches  of  art  have  usually  betokened  the 
bent  of  their  genius  in  very  tender  years.  The  • 
greatest  excellence  in  mechanical  art  is  attained  I 
among  those  sturdy  and  able  mechanics  who,  , 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Nasmyth  (in 
that  charming  autobiography  which  we  reviewed  I 
on  its  publication),  are  the  descendants  of 
smiths  and  armourers  who  came  over  with 
William  the  Conqueror. 

And  thus,  without  forgetting  that  there  exist 
specimens  of  old  French  work  in  steel  which 
may  rival  the  excellence  of  the  famous  Milanese 
armour,  in  which  the  fine  and  the  mechanical 
craftsmen  wrought  together  in  noble  emulation, 
we  think  that  the  English  worker  in  metal,  in  the 
mechanical  department,  can  fairly  hold  his  own 
against  the  world.  Not  only  could  we  point  to 
individual  productions,  in  support  of  this  view, 
but  can  cite  in  testimony  the  perfection  attained 
by  those  instruments  which  now  cheaply, 
swiftly,  and  perfectly  turn  out  work  to  replace 
that  which  was  formerly  costly,  slow,  and  rough 
in  its  character.  When  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
shows  us  a pair  of  plates  so  smooth  in  their 
surface  that  they  adhere  to  one  another  by 
atmospheric  pressure,  he  gives  us  a measure  of 
the  perfection  obtained  by  the  human  hand.  It 
is  with  those  splendid  labour-saving  machines: 
which  now  plane  and  bore  and  shape  iron  and1 
steel  in  our  factories  with  the  ease,  and  with  far 
more  than  the  accuracy,  of  wood  work,  as  it  is- 
with  the  general  problem  of  education  according 
to  the  definition  of  a great  French  philosopher. 

To  make  one  mind,  often  of  inferior  capacity, 
arrive,  in  a limited  time,  at  the  same  point 
reached  by  the  combined  and  successive  efforts 
of  a long  series  of  master-minds,  is  the  problem 
of  education.  To  produce  a machine  which, 
cheaply  and  rapidly,  shall  give  to  iron  and  steel 
the  forms,  and  the  perfect  finish,  attained  by 
the  combined  skill  of  a long  series  of  able 
workmen,  each  devoting  his  life  to  the  attain- 
ment of  accuracy  of  finish,  is  the  work  of  the 
tool  maker.  And  thus  in  such  a tool  as  a 
measuring-machine  which  will  measure  to  the 
hundred-thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  or  of  a 
shaping  or  planing  machine  that  will  produce 
any  number  of  exact  facsimile  copies  of  a given 
form,  we  have  embodied  the  stored-up  skill  of  j 
generations  of  able  workmen.  The  machine 
represents  and  reproduces  the  happiest  efforts. 
of  their  skill.  But  its  excellence  cannot  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  best  of  its  makers. 

When  we  see  men  trained  from  their  early 
years  to  the  use  of  the  chisel,  the  hammer,  and 
the  file,  and  accustomed  to  the  work  and  the 
direction  of  those  wonderful  appliances  that, 
now  reduce  to  easy  outcome  the  labour  which  j 
had  formerly  to  be  effected  by  those  implements 
alone,  devoting  their  leisure  and  their  money  to 
the  production  of  exquisite  models  of  machinery, 
of  carriages,  of  locomotives,  or  of  ships, — J 
working  models  in  many  cases, — we  therefore, 
hold  that  we  are  in  presence  of  what  is  rightly 
to  be  regarded  as  a very  high  form  of  art.  And 
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there  is  a remarkable  contrast  between  such 
products  of  the  working  man’s  leisure  as  those 
to  which  we  now  refer,  and  a different  class  of 
the  same  exhibits  to  which,  now  some  years  ago, 
wo  called  attention  as  displayed  at  the  work- 
men’s international  exhibition. 

In  that  display  thei’e  were  not  a few  exhibits 
which  were  not,  in  themselves,  of  the  highest 
order  of  excellence,  but  which  were  yet  of  great 
interest  as  betokening  the  result  of  perseverance 
under  unfavourable  circumstances.  There  were, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  drawings  or  paintings 
executed  by  a rural  postman,  who  had  to  walk 
so  many  miles  a day,  and  who  had  had  no 
regular  training  in  art.  Under  such  circum- 
stances his  work  was  not  only  creditable,  but 
even  wonderful,  and  it  was  painful  to  have  to 
add  that  the  qualities  on  which  the  judges  in 
such  an  exhibition  had  to  decide  were  exclu- 
sively those  of  the  exhibits,  and  not  those  of 
the  exhibitors.  Again,  there  were  some  speci- 
mens of  sculpture,  also  from  the  hands  of 
amateur  artists  of  the  working  class.  And 
what  most  struck  the  careful  observer  in  these 
objects  was  the  resemblance  that  they  offered 
to  the  corbels,  and  other  features  of  sculptural 
church  decoration  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  Any  one  who  has  himself  learned  to 
handle  the  chisel  on  wood  or  stone  knows  how 
this  occurs.  He  knows  how  the  idea  is  to  a 
j certain  extent  confined  and  modified  in  its  repro- 
duction by  the  nature  of  the  material  on  which 
he  works,  and  of  the  tools  which  he  uses.  He 
knows  that  there  is  a stage  in  his  work  at  which 
it  assumes  a certain  homogeneity, — a stage  from 
which  he  has  to  learn  that  he  must  start  afresh. 
But  it  is  only  the  long-trained  artist  who  has 
the  courage  for  this  fresh  start.  Thus  the 
amateur,  be  he  a working  man  or  not,  is  pretty 
sure  not  to  go  beyond  the  excellence  that  was 
attained,  centuries  ago,  by  those  early  artists 
who  had  not  gone  beyond  a certain  stage  in  the 
progress  either  of  their  own  skill  or  of  the 
perfection  of  their  art. 

This  arrest  of  development,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  amateur  labour  to  fine  art,  contrasts  in 
the  most  pointed  manner  with  the  result  of  the 
application  of  the  labour  of  the  experienced 
mechanist  to  produce  some  triumph  of  his  craft. 
We  hardly  like  to  speak  of  such  things  as 
“ amateur  work  ! ” That,  no  doubt,  they  are,  in  a 
sense, — in  the  sense  of  being  work  done  for  the 
very  love  of  the  workmanship.  But  they  are 
executed  by  no  ’prentice  hands ; but,  on  the 
contrary,  represent  the  highest  outcome  of  the 
skill  of  the  English  mechanic  in  this  portion  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Here,  then,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  fact,  that  it  holds  to  the  national 
welfare  to  encourage  the  devotion  of  the  spare 
time  of  each  man  to  that  branch  of  occupation 
in  which  he  most  excels.  In  that,  in  the  long 
run,  he  will  find  the  most  pleasure,  as  well  as 
produce  the  most  valuable  results.  We  are 
aware  that  there  is  another  part  of  what  we 
may  call  the  “ doctrine  of  hobbies,”  that  has 
rather  a different  aspect.  There  is  an  advan- 
tage in  that  change  of  occupation  which  to  the 
essentially  industrious  man  is  rest.  That,  no 
doubt,  is  true.  And  the  value  of  such  change 
of  occupation  is  great.  But  theu  let  it  be 
regarded  in  its  true  light.  If  the  undergraduate 
fits  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  the  schools  (harder 
and  harder  as  that  ordeal  becomes  year  by  year) , 
by  devoting  a fixed  portion  of  his  time  to 
boating  or  to  cricket,  he  does  well.  But  if  he 
wishes  to  become  a first-class  man,  he  will  not 
go  pot-hunting  for  prizes  at  all  sorts  of  regattas 
or  cricket-matches.  So  to  the  worker  in  iron 
or  in  steel,  we  would  grudge  no  proper  propor- 
tion of  time  for  useful  recreation.  But  if  he 
wants  to  excel, — it  will  not  be  as  a sportsman, 
or  as  a public  speaker, — or  as  a politician, — 
that  he  can  hope  to  do  so.  These  subjects 
demand  each  a special  study  of  its  own,  in  the 
want  of  which  the  untried  man  is  at  a great 
disadvantage.  It  will  be  in  something  in  which 
his  habits  and  education  prepare  him  for  excel- 
lence that  alone  he  can  attain  it.  Such  is  the 
case  with  those  beautiful  models.  They  may 
very  fairly  challenge  the  world.  England 
should  be  proud  of  the  work,  and  of  the  men 
who  can  produce  it.  And  we  should  all  feel 
that  when  the  spare  time  of  the  working  man  is 
thus  devoted,  very  much  is  being  done  by  him 
for  maintaining  that  priority  of  excellence 
which  it  should  be  the  great  aim  of  the  English 
workman,  — of  the  Englishman  of  all  occupa- 
tions,— to  ensure  and  to  maintain. 

If  we  have  carried  with  us  the  attention  of 
our  readers  it  will  be  to  the  effect  that  there 


are  two  methods  in  art, — the  exact  and  the  free. 
The  artist  who  can  sketch  in  charcoal, — which 
we  take  to  be  about  the  acme  of  draughtsman- 
ship, — has  no  more  right  to  look  down  on  the 
man  who  can  produce  a perfect  working  model 
of  a steam-engine,  that  will  stand  on  a dining- 
table,  as  a “mere  mechanic,”  than  the  latter 
has  to  sneer  at  the  former  as  a mere  scribbler 
who  cannot  handle  a tool.  Suum  cuique.  To 
each  his  own  praise  and  palm.  Each, — and  that 
is  our  contention, — is  essentially  an  artist. 


THE  “ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CITY  OF  ROME.” 

Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Rome  would 
appear  to  have  been  marked  out  by  Nature  as 
the  site  of  a great  fortified  city.  A crescent  of 
high  ground  six  or  seven  miles  in  extent,  with 
jutting  spurs  for  flanking  defence;  a broad  and 
deep  river  for  its  base ; a group  of  bold  emi- 
nences within  the  circuit  commanded  by  a 
natural  citadel  or  keep,  with  precipitous  side, 
and  surrounded  by  valleys  which  could  be 
flooded  at  will, — these  furnish  all  the  elements 
for  successful  resistance  against  the  arts  of 
primitive  warfare.  Such  obvious  recommenda- 
tions must  have  been  instantly  appreciated  by 
the  bold  spirit  who  first  raised  his  standard  on 
the  Palatine, — the  nucleus  of  the  Roman  nation, 
that  hill  from  which  Roman  history  and 
Roman  art  have  their  source,  and  where  the 
student  must  seek  his  first  lessons  in  the 
arch  Ecology  of  the  Eternal  City.* 

The  military  instinct  and  administrative 
capacity  of  the  first  settlers  are  seen  in  the 
precautions  they  then  adopted  and  subsequently 
repeated.  Wherever  the  Roman  arms  were  car- 
ried, one  uniform  system  was  followed.  An 
elevated  plateau  was  selected ; its  sides,  when 
not  sufficiently  steep,  were  scarped,  and  the 
disintegration  of  the  rock  prevented  by  masonry 
fronts ; at  its  foot  a wide  berm  or  terrace  was 
formed,  and  beyond  that  a foss  or  ditch,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  ran  a narrow  road  encircling 
the  site,  the  dibris  from  its  excavation  being 
thrown  up  in  an  advanced  bank  or  rampart, 
with  a covered-way  on  its  inner  side.  Fortified 
entrances  were  provided  at  points  suggested 
by  the  configuration  of  the  position,  and 
the  natural  defiles  and  approaches.  These 
entrances  were  defended  by  drawbridges, — a 
very  ancient  expedient  for  keeping  an  enemy 
at  bay.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  traversed 
by  a ditch,  dividing  the  plateau  into  unequal 
portions,  the  smaller  of  which,  on  the  least 
accessible  side,  was  enclosed  as  a keep  or 
“ arx,”  and  in  this  the  garrison  and  the  towns- 
people, with  their  cattle  and  valuables,  sought 
a final  refuge  in  troublous  times.  Care  was 
taken,  as  in  the  later  Mediaeval  fortresses,  to 
supply  this  portion  of  the  works  with  water, 
either  by  a well,  or,  where  the  character  of  the 
rock  rendered  this  impracticable,  by  storage- 
tanks.  Here,  then,  was  a perfect  fortress,  and 
such  the  Palatine  Hill,  called  from  its  figure 
“ Roma  quadrata,”  quickly  became  in  the  hands 
of  its  original  occupants.  The  Sabines,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  neighbouring  height, 
afterwards  known  as  the  Capitoline  Hill,  were, 
however,  a constant  source  of  annoyance  to  the 
infant  nation.  Stones  could  be  hurled  with 
deadly  effect  therefrom  ; and  a work  of 
protection  to  the  N.W.  salient  of  Mount 
Palatine  was  begun  in  the  form  of  bastions, 
the  substructure  of  which  can  still  be  seen. 
The  conclusion  of  a permanent  peace  arrested 
the  work,  an  enclosing  wall  was  drawn  by 
mutual  consent  round  both  the  hills,  and  the 
two  peoples,  hitherto  determined  foes,  were 
henceforth  one  community.  The  keep  of  the 
new  position  was,  of  course,  the  Capitoline 
Hill,  which  was  severed  from  its  neighbour  by  a 
deep  natural  valley.  The  whole  fortress  was 
one  of  great  strength,  the  Tiber  on  the  S.W. 
flank,  a low  marshy  district  on  the  south,  and 
precipitous  cliffs  and  high  walls  completing  the 
enceinte.  It  is  even  now  possible  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  winding  path  by  which  the 
Roman  maidens  in  tranquil  times  carried  their 
pitchers  of  cool  water  from  the  Lupercal  spring, 
and  on  a beautiful  map  by  the  architect 
Giambattista  Nolli,  published  in  1748,  this  path 
is  clearly  shown  after  a lapse  of  2,500  years. 
The  occupation  of  the  two  most  prominent  hills 
left  them  open  to  desultory  attacks  from  the 
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Aventine,  the  Celian,  and  others  of  the  group, 
and,  within  two  centuries  of  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  these  had  all  been  similarly  fortified, 
each  with  its  “ arx,”  its  high  scarps  and 
encircling  foss,  and,  finally,  the  whole  series 
were  linked  together  by  the  noble  wall  of  Servius 
Tullius,  50  ft.  high  and  12  ft.  thick,  “ the  usual 
dimensions  of  all  the  early  walls.”  Pieces  of 
this  wall  are  still  visible  in  places.  The  stones 
at  its  base  are  7 ft.  6 in.  by  4 ft.,  and  weigh 
each  9 tons ; they  are  closely  fitted  and  cramped 
together.  This  enormous  work  was  undertaken 
of  necessity,  and  even  here  the  defensive 
measures  could  not  be  allowed  to  stop.  A line 
of  detached  posts  on  the  heights  along  the 
enclosing  crescent  were  required  to  secure  them 
against  adverse  possession,  and  the  whole  site 
became  one  vast  stronghold. 

But,  strong  as  it  was,  it  was  dominated  by  the 
lofty  Mons  Janiculum,  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  river,  and  this  in  turn  was  occupied  and 
strengthened  exactly  on  the  principles  adopted 
for  the  other  heights.  Its  communication  with 
the  city  was  secured  by  a bridge  across  the 
Tiber,  so  constructed  that  it  could  be  easily  and 
rapidly  taken  to  pieces.  And,  once  more,  the 
enclosure  of  the  whole  was  attempted  by  the 
ambitious  “ agger”  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

The  wall  of  Aurelian,  “the  latest  girdle  put 
round  Rome,”  completed  the  intended  work, 
which  was  of  stupendous  magnitude.  The 
wall  so  built  was  50  ft.  high,  wholly  of  brick, 
furnished  with  towers  at  close  intervals,  and 
battlemented  along  its  whole  length.  On  the 
inner  side  an  arcaded  passage  or  “ chemin  des 
rondes  ” was  constructed,  nearly  half  a mile  of 
which  and  one  tower  still  remain  almost  intact. 
Towers  were  added  in  later  times,  and  gateways 
closed  by  portcullis,  of  which  the  grooves  are 
still  visible. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  elaborate  precau- 
tions, the  city  fell  before  the  attack  of  the 
Visigoths  in  409,  and  again  in  455,  and  its  sub- 
sequent history  is  one  long  alternation  of  ruin 
and  repair. 

Rome  passed  under  the  protection  of  the 
Popes  in  774,  and  the  restoration  and  conser- 
vation of  its  defences  engaged  their  peculiar 
care, — Leo  IV.  visiting  and  personally  directing 
the  works.  This  pontiff  enclosed  with  a wall 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  then  lay  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  again  defended  by  a wall  on  a 
modern  or  bastioned  “ trace.”  A writer  of 
the  ninth  century,  who  made  a circuit  of  the 
defences  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  sums  up 
the  whole  as  consisting  of  383  towers  and  7,020 
battlements,  but  he  does  not,  unfortunately,  give 
the  total  length  of  the  line  of  rampart,  which 
could  not,  however,  have  been  far  short  of 
twenty  English  miles. 

Apologists  for  archaeological  pursuits,  — 
pursuits  which  have  been  the  butt  of  much 
unreasoning  ridicule, — will  find  a strong  argu- 
ment for  such  studies  in  the  success  which  has 
attended  them  in  Rome.  The  mere  scholar 
in  the  presence  of  some  newly  - disinterred 
masonry  learns  but  little  from  its  stones,  and 
the  secrets  which  they  convey  to  the  initiated. 
Ho  sees  that  they  are  the  work  of  human 
hands,  and  that  is  all, — for  him  they  may  be 
300  years  old,  or  3,000.  The  archaeologist 
steps  in,  and  reduces  all  to  order,  assigns  a date, 
and  furnishes  the  historian  with  another  link  in 
his  chain.  The  earliest  work,  he  knows,  is 
composed  of  cubes  of  tufa  split  off  by  wedges 
from  the  parent  rock, — unskilfully  disposed, — 
without  bond,  with  wide  joiuts,  and  no  mortar. 
As  time  advanced  the  builder  composed 
his  work  of  smaller  and  handier  materials, 

— cut  with  tools  to  suitable  shapes,  and  adjusted 
so  that  they  lock  into  one  another  and  form  a 
compact  mass ; or  he  uses  irregular  polygons 
wedged  and  fitted  together,  their  interstices 
filled  in  with  smaller  fragments.  Later  on  the 
discovery  of  the  setting  properties  of  calcined  and 
slaked  limestone  enabled  the  builders  to  form 
an  artificial  stone  and  bind  detached  materials 
into  a firm  conglomerate.  This  discovery  gave 
an  immense  impulse  to  constructive  works,  and 
enabled  them  to  be  carried  out  cheaply  and 
expeditiously.  With  unerring  instinct  their 
architects  built  the  body  of  their  mighty  walls 
with  loose  stones  embedded  in  a matrix  of  lime 
mortar,  and  they  protected  the  exposed  portions 
of  their  work  by  stone,  and  subsequently  by 
kiln-burned  bricks  of  peculiar  hardness.  In  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  Roman  bricks  the 
archaeologist  has  a sure  clue  to  the  date  of  the 
work  brought  under  his  examination.  The 
earliest  are  thin,  flat  tiles,  and  as  time  wore 
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on  they  became  thicker  and  thicker,  from  nine 
or  ten  to  the  English  foot  in  the  first  century 
to  the  thickness  of  our  modern  English  bricks  in 
the  fourth.  In  the  early  work,  moreover, 
the  jointing  was  fine  as  in  our  gauged  brick  of 
the  last  century,  while  in  the  later  specimens 
the  joints  were  often  an  inch  thick  and  the  bricks 
themselveB  comparatively  poor  and  porous. 
Another  form  of  construction  is  that  commonly 
found  in  Romano-British  examples,  and  con- 
sisted of  alternate  layers  of  stone  and  brick, 
flushed  up  and  grouted  with  coarse  lime  mortar. 
For  the  decoration  of  their  buildings  and  for 
statues  and  fountains  the  Romans  used  marble, 
and  ransacked  the  whole  world  for  choice 
specimens,  our  own  Devonshire  marble  being 
highly  prized.  Their  mode  of  applying  it  as  a 
veneer  is  well  known,  and  has  survived  to  our 
own  days. 

The  most  casual  treatment  of  this  absorbing 
subject  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
reference  to  that  astonishing  network  of  roads 
which  from  the  golden  pillar  of  Augustus, 
— the  umbilicus  urbis, — traversed  the  Im- 
perial dominions  to  their  remotest  point. 
These  marvellous  works,  — running  straight 
over  hill  and  dale, — laid  upon  strong  founda- 
tions, and  paved  with  accurately-fitting 
masonry, — are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
Many  of  them,  after  a thousand  years,  are  as 
serviceable  as  when  first  laid  down.  If  the 
fact  were  not  vouched  for  by  so  cautious  an 
historian  as  Gibbon  we  might  well  doubt  the 
assertion  that  one  alone  out  of  the  multitude 
of  roads  so  found  extended  to  a distance  of  no 
less  than  4,000  miles.  The  system  of  posts  at 
intervals  of  four  or  six  miles,  with  relays  of 
horses  always  in  readiness,  made  it  possible  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  120  miles  a day  for  suc- 
cessive days,  which  would  be  very  good 
travelling  even  now.  These  prodigious  lengths 
of  roads,  all  constructed  with  equal  care  and 
completeness,  were  marked  in  the  year  123  B.C. 
by  milestones,  and  “ mounting  - stones  were 
fixed  at  the  road-side  for  the  convenience  of 
horsemen,”  who  of  course  then  rode  without 
stirrups. 

Scarcely  less  marvellous  were  the  numerous 
aqueducts, — anciently  sixteen  in  number, — 
which  brought  daily  to  Rome  300  millions  of 
gallons  of  pure  water  carefully  filtered  at  its 
Beveral  sources.  These  were  designedly  built 
of  different  sections  and  varying  sizes,  in  order 
that  the  workmen  engaged  in  their  cleansing 
and  repair  might  find  their  way  through  the 
dusky  labyrinth.  These  channels  were  lined 
with  an  impervious  cement,  and  were  laid  out 
with  falls  of  the  nicest  calculation  for  the 
regulation  of  the  volume  and  velocity  of  the 
fluid.  Sharp  bends  and  angles  checked  its 
course  where  necessary,  and  frequent  dips 
were  arranged  at  intervals  to  agitate  the  water 
and  so  take  up  the  oxygen  from  the  air,  which 
was  freely  admitted  through  shafts  serving 
also  as  wells.  These  works  have  been  added 
to  from  time  to  time  through  the  whole  course 
of  Roman  history,  the  last  Pope  supplying  the 
east  side  of  the  city  from  the  old  Mercian 
source  ; but  as  early  as  the  first  century  of  our 
era  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  copious 
services  of  the  Imperial  palaces,  the  public 
baths,  and  other  establishments,  no  less  than 
691  open  reservoirs  or  fountains  provided  for 
the  gratuitous  supply  of  all  comers.  Such  a 
system  puts  us  to  the  blush  with  our  makeshift 
and  half-hearted  economies  in  dealing  with  one 
of  the  greatest  necessaries  of  healthy  life. 

Hitherto  we  have  scarcely  touched  upon  the 
architectural  history  of  Rome ; but  in  ap- 
proaching the  subject  of  the  great  public  baths 
or  therm®,  we  are  entering  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  architectural  works  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance.  The  earliest  of  these 
structures  was  built  by  Marcus  Agrippa  (B . C . 27) , 
and  the  vestibule  to  it  is  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Pantheum.  The  enormous  baths  of 
Caracalla,  completed  A.D.  222,  are  widely 
known,  and  have  been  restored,  conjecturally, 
in  the  beautiful  drawings  of  the  late  M.  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  But  the  largest  of  all  were  the 
Thermo?  of  Diocletian,  on  the  Yiminal,  built 
A.D.  305,  and  destined  to  accommodate  no 
fewer  than  3,200  bathers  at  a time.  The  cali- 
darium  alone,  200  ft.  by  100  ft.,  is  now  converted 
into  a noble  church.  The  mere  scale  of  these 
buildings  and  the  amplitude  of  all  their  propor- 
tions are,  in  their  ruin  and  nakedness,  impres- 
sive even  to  sublimity.  When  furnished  with 
groves  of  columns  of  marble  and  jasper,  the 
walls  covered  with  marbles  and  frescoes,  the 
ni  flies  and  pedestals  adorned  with  countless 
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statues  of  gods  and  heroes,  they  must  have  been 
iudeed  magnificent,  and  have  vindicated  the 
claim  of  architecture  to  be  amongst  the  fore- 
most of  humanising  influences. 

Not  less  remarkable  are  the  remains  of  the 
Forums  or  market-places,  exchanges,  courts  of 
justice,  and  places  of  general  assembly  on  great 
occasions.  Entered  through  noble  gateways, 
recording  the  victories  of  the  Roman  arms, 
surrounded  by  temples,  palaces,  and  public 
buildings,  and  adorned  with  statuary,  these  places 
must  also  have  had  a large  share  in  the  healthy 
education  of  the  people.  To  the  largest  and 
earliest  of  them,  which  has  now  been  completely 
laid  bare,  all  the  roads  throughout  the  vast 
empire  converged.  Here  the  senate  sat,  and 
here  the  public  voting  took  place.  Here  Cicero 
delivered  at  least  one  of  his  immortal  philippics, 
and  here,  a short  time  after,  his  severed  head 
was  affixed  before  an  excited  multitude  to  the 
rostrum  from  which  he  had  addressed  them. 

The  Forum  of  Trajan  and  the  rest  have 
yielded  up  their  secrets  to  the  patient  skill  of 
the  explorer.  The  renowned  fragments  of  the 
marble  plan  of  the  city,  engraved  by  order  of 
Septimius  Severus,  have  been  recovered  and 
pieced  together,  and  are  now  lodged  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum,  and  the  Rome  of  the 
Ca?sars  is  better  known  to  us  than  it  has  been 
to  any  of  their  descendants  for  a thousand 
years  past. 

We  are  compelled  to  leave  unnoticed  the 
mausolea,  the  amphitheatres,  and  the  palaces  of 
ancient  Rome,  all  of  which  were  of  great  size 
and  almost  inconceivably  sumptuous  in  their 
decoration  and  appointments.  The  site  of  the 
house  of  Maecenas, — dear  to  all  scholars  from 
ifcs  connexion  with  Horace, — has,  by  recent 
discoveries,  been  placed  beyond  question.  It 
stood  a little  to  the  south  of  the  “agger”  of 
Servius  Tullius,  on  the  low  ground  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Celian  Hills.  One  little  room  with 
an  apse  may  still  be  traced  : it  was  lighted  from 
above,  and  on  blank  windows  in  the  apse  there 
are  indications  of  the  paintings  with  which 
they  were  adorned,  and  which  the  poet  and  his 
patron  may  have  discussed  as  they  reclined  on 
silken  couches,  anointed  and  rose  - crowned, 
sipping  the  ice-cold  Falernian. 

In  all  the  works  of  the  Romans  we  see  the 
same  virtues  and  the  same  vices, — patriotism, 
public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  far- 
seeing  prudence,  and  wise  and  capable  adminis- 
trative faculty,  coupled  with  much  individual 
hardship,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  While  those 
mighty  evidences  of  their  genius  were  rising  to 
record  their  authors’  fame  to  the  latest  ages, 
the  hordes  who  toiled  to  raise  them  sought  in 
wholesale  suicide  an  escape  from  a lot  too 
miserable  to  be  borne.  In  a very  real  and 
terrible  sense,  the  words  of  a modern  poet 
apply : — “ The  individual  withered,  and  the  state 
was  more  and  more.” 

But  we  must  stop.  We  thank  Mr.  Parker  and 
his  able  collaborateur  for  a charming  book.  In 
its  author  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
the  task  appear  to  have  met.  “He  is  a 
scholar,  and  a ripe  and  good  one.”  He  reads 
ancient  literature  for  the  light  it  may  throw  on 
ancient  art  and  ancient  archmology,  and  he 
brings  his  knowledge  of  art  to  the  elucidation  of 
history.  His  acquaintance  with  architecture 
in  all  its  forms  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  wide. 
A patriotic  government  has  afforded  him  special 
facilities  for  prosecuting  his  inquiries,  and  has 
specially  recognised  the  value  of  his  long  and 
arduous  labours. 

Having  paid  him  our  tribute  of  honest  praise, 
we  will  proceed  to  exercise  the  immemorial 
prerogative  of  the  critic  and  find  a little  fault. 

The  book  is  ostensibly  written  for  students, 
and  is,  therefore,  intended  to  be  studied,  and 
not  merely  scampered  through.  It  lacks,  how- 
ever, some  necessary  aids  to  study.  In  the  first 
place,  the  map  is  coarse  and  blurred,  and  in 
places  scarcely  legible ; it  has  been  drawn  by 
some  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  topographical 
drawing,  and  is  with  difficulty  read  even  by  one 
who  sees  a good  deal  of  maps  of  all  sorts. 
Moreover,  a second  map,  of  modern  Rome,  is 
much  required.  Throughout  the  pages  sites  of 
ancient  portions  of  the  city  are  indicated  by 
their  relation  to  modern  buildings ; but  every 
reader  is  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  nume- 
rous public  buildings  as  is  Mr.  Parker.  The 
value  of  the  book  would  be  further  increased 
by  the  addition  of  dates  in  the  margins.  Only 
Macaulay’s  schoolboy, — who  is,  however,  dead 
and  buried  by  this  time, — could  carry  in  his 
head  the  dates  at  which  all  the  great  Roman 
characters  “ flourished,”  and  all  the  events, 


great  and  little,  in  its  history  occurred.  A 
very  little  extra  type  would  save  many  a dis- 
turbing reference  to  other  works, — works  which 
may  not  always  be  at  hand, — necessary  to 
follow  the  author’s  narrative. 

Once  more,  the  title  of  the  book  is  a mis- 
nomer. The  architecture  of  Rome  is  only 
touched  upon  incidentally,  as  an  accident  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  city,  and  finally 
Rome  has  an  architectural  history  subsequent 
to  the  days  of  the  Caesars,  and  this  is  not 
touched  upon  at  all. 

The  above  are  intended  as  friendly  hints  by 
attention  to  which  in  a new  edition  a very  valu- 
able book  may  be  made  still  more  valuable; 
and  in  this  spirit  we  hope  they  will  be  received 
by  its  cultivated  authors. 


SHERBORNE  ABBEY  CHURCH. 

The  visit  of  the  Architectural  Association  to 
Sherborne  last  Tuesday,  in  the  course  of  then- 
annual  excursion,  affords  as  good  an  opportu- 
nity as  could  be  wished  for  recalling  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  a very  fine  and  interesting 
building,  which  is  more  talked  about  than 
practically  familiar  to  architects  and  arche- 
ologists. 

Our  interest  in  the  present  case  is  more  with 
the  architectural  character  of  the  church  than 
with  its  history.  A good  deal  of  information  in 
regard  to  the  archeology  of  the  abbey  is  to  be 
found  in  Professor  WilUs’s  papers  on  Sherborne 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Archeological  Institute, 
and  the  main  points  in  regard  both  to  its  his- 
torical and  architectural  peculiarities  have  been 
brought  together  in  the  handbook  compiled  by 
a late  vicar  (the  Rev.  Edward  Harston),  the 
architectural  information  in  which  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  cum  grano,  as  it  is  not  in  all 
matters  correct,  nor,  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
work  of  an  amateur  writer  on  architecture,  are 
the  various  points  of  the  architecture  described 
with  correct  insight  into  their  special  interest. 

As  it  now  stands,  Sherborne  is  externally  a 
rather  lofty,  not  very  long,  church  of  late  date, 
with  a centre  tower,  and  no  especial  development 
of  the  west  front,  which  is  the  least  impressive, 
though  on  some  accounts  not  the  least  interest- 
ing, portion  of  the  structure.  Norman  details 
are  apparent  here  and  there  in  the  exterior,  and 
more  prominently  in  the  interior,  the  crossing 
arches  being  Norman  except  the  east  one  ; but 
there  is  much  more  Norman  influence  in  the 
interior,  even  as  it  now  stands,  than  is  apparent 
at  a glance. 

The  foundation  of  Sherborne  dates  back  to 
the  Saxon  period,  and  of  the  church  of  that 
period  one  remnant  remains  in  the  shape  of  the 
jamb  stones  and  part  of  the  raking  head  of  the 
original  Saxon  doorway  of  the  north  aisle,  built 
into  the  later  masonry  of  the  west  front,  and 
apparently  in  situ,  showing  that  westward  at 
all  events  the  Saxon  church  was  of  the  same 
extent  as  the  later  one.  Eastward  it  was  pro- 
bably much  shorter.  To  that  succeeded  in  due 
time  the  Norman  church,  of  which  there  is  now 
remaining  the  crossing  piers  and  the  portion  of 
the  tower  below  the  roofs,  the  lower  stage  of 
the  south-west  porch  (rebuilt,  but  with  the 
same  stones)  and  some  minor  portions.  True 
to  the  almost  invariable  practice  of  the  Mediaeval 
church-builders,  the  next  additions  were  to  the 
east  end  of  the  church  ; church-building  in  the 
Middle  Ages  almost  always  progressing  from 
east  to  west,  commencing  with  the  most  sacred 
part  of  the  structure.  Accordingly  a Lady 
Chapel  was  added  in  the  Early  English  period, 
which  has  now,  as  such,  disappeared,  and  the 
arch  leading  into  it  from  the  eastern  aisle  of 
the  choir  is  blocked  up;  but  some  beautiful 
details  have  been  kept  in  unusually  good  pre- 
servation from  being  built  up  in  two  houses 
which  cover  the  remains  of  this  chapel.  About 
1436  was  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
choir,  on  the  Norman  foundations,  and  also  a 
new  upper  stage  to  the  tower ; and  it  was  at 
this  period  that  the  conflagration  took  place 
which  was  the  most  notable  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  church. 

The  mention  of  this  incident  leads  us  back  to 
the  west  end  of  the  church,  from  the  peculiar 
architectural  distribution  of  which  arose  the 
quarrel  which  led  to  the  deed  of  “ arson  ” which 
has  been  commemorated  by  Leland.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  or  most  other  Benedictine  abbeys, 
there  was  provision  made  for  celebration  of 
divine  service  for  the  town  population,  in 
addition  to  the  more  regular  and  cere- 
monial service  of  the  monks  themselves.  In 
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Some  cases  this  secular  service  was  provided  for 
in  the  nave  or  in  one  transept  of  the  church 
itself,  in  some  cases  in  a church  partially 
attached  or  affiliated  to  the  abbey  church,  but 
within  separate  walls.  Apparently  at  Sher- 
borne there  was  a double  arrangement.  A 
church,  dedicated  as  “ Allhallows  Church,”  was 
attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  abbey,  con- 
tinuing westward  in  a line  with  it,  where  the 
services  of  the  townsfolk  were  performed  by 
secular  clergy  ; but  the  more  solemn  portions  of 
ritual  to  which  the  laity  were  admitted,  such  as 
baptism,  were  performed  within  the  nave  of  the 
abbey  itself,  and  we  may  presume  by  the 
regular  clergy.  Of  the  west-end  church  thus 
built  in  the  fourteenth  century,  there  remain 
four  responds  against  the  existing  west  wall  of 
the  abbey,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  of 
the  north  aisle ; all  in  a very  dilapidated  con- 
dition, but  sufficient  to  give  the  scale  and  general 
disposition  of  the  building.  The  four  responds, 
corresponding  to  the  lines  of  the  arcade  and 
outer  aisle  walls  of  Allhallows  Church,  have 
been  taken  to  indicate  that  there  was  a break 
between  the  abbey  and  the  secular  church, 
spanned  only  by  open  arches,  the  solid  walls  of 
the  aisles  stopping  short  of  the  west  front  of 
the  abbey;  an  arrangement  which  would 
explain  how  the  abbey  could  retain  its 
central  west  doorway  without  being  blocked 
by  the  altar  of  the  church,  which  would  have 
stood  away  from  it  at  the  western  side  of  the 
passage  of  interception  thus  formed.  The 
history  of  the  jealousy  which  existed  between 
the  townspeople  and  their  clergy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  abbey  clergy  on  the  other,  and  the 
violent  breach  to  which  it  led,  is  well  known  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  ecclesiological  history. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  in  detail 
here.  The  portion  of  the  history  which  influ- 
enced the  building,  or  which  bears  upon 
existing  portions  of  it,  is  that  the  townsfolk, 
who  seem  to  have  been  cunning  to  invent 
grievances,  had  assumed  the  right  to  have  a 
1'ont  of  their  own  in  the  church  and  celebrate 
the  rite  of  baptism  there,  on  the  ground  that 
the  regulars  had  removed  the  abbey  font  from 
its  proper  position  near  the  west  end  of  the 
nave,  to  a less  easily  accessible  position,  and 
that  they  had  narrowed  the  door  leading  into 
the  south  aisle,  so  that  processions  could  not 
pass  with  decency  or  effectiveness  from  the 
secular  church  into  the  abbey  for  baptismal 
celebrations.  The  then  Bishop  interested  him- 
self in  the  matter,  and  showed,  at  all  events, 
his  impartiality  of  mind  by  recognising  all  the 
principal  grievances  of  the  townspeople  as 
valid,  and  giving  orders,  in  January,  1436,  that 
the  font  should  be  restored  to  its  old  position 
and  the  offending  doorway  to  its  original  width. 
Some  delay  ensued  before  these  alterations 
were,  or  could  be,  carried  out,  and  affairs  came 
to  a crisis  in  what,  a few  years  ago,  at  Oxford 
would  have  been  called  “ a town  and  gown 
row,”  in  the  course  of  which  the  townsfolk  broke 
into  the  abbey,  and  a butcher  among  them, 
inflamed,  like  Jenny  Geddes,  “ with  holy  zeal,” 
broke  up  or  defaced  the  sacred  font  of  the 
regular  clergy  ; an  outrage  which  was  outdone 
by  that  of  an  ingenious  secular  priest  of  the 
All  Hallows  faction,  who  shot  an  arrow  with 
some  burning  substance  attached  to  it  into  the 
thatch  of  the  choir  roof,  thereby  burning  down 
what  was  probably  a temporary  roof  to  cover  in 
the  new  choir  until  the  vault  was  constructed, 
considerably  damaging  the  tower,  and  bringing 
down  the  bell-floors  and  all  the  bells.  The 
abbot,  however,  had  influence  enough  to 
compel  the  town  to  pay  for  all  the  repairs 
rendered  necessary,  and  the  vaulting  in  of  the 
choir  was  soon  after  completed.  Not  long  after 
this  followed,  in  natural  course,  the  rebuilding 
of  the  nave  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  new 
choir  ; a rebuilding,  however,  which  was  carried 
out  in  a peculiar  fashion. 

As  the  west  end  now  exists,  it  shows,  built 
up,  the  doorway  which  stands  as  a silent  memo- 
randum of  the  strife  of  those  turbulent  times. 
There  are  the  jambs  and  archivolt  of  the 
original  wide  Norman  door  through  which  the 
baptismal  processions  originally  passed  from  the 
secular  church  to  the  font  in  the  abbey,  and 
there  is  also  the  smaller  door,  which  the  monks 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  built 
within  the  Norman  arch,  thereby  narrowing  the 
entrance  and  causing  all  this  umbrage  to  the 
townsmen.  The  rest  of  the  front  is  of  late  date, 
and  of  no  special  interest,  excepting  a little 
cruxifixion  subject  carved  in  an  unusual  position 
on  the  south  side  of  one  of  the  buttresses.  The 
west  window  is  a rather  poorly-designed  one,  with 


the  faults  rather  than  the  beauties  of  the  late 
style.  Originally  the  sill  was  higher  up  than 
is  usual,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  allowing 
room  for  the  abutting  roof  of  All  Hallows 
Church.  At  the  restoration  of  the  nave,  under 
the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  it  was  cut  lower,  and 
a new  range  of  lights  added,  excusably,  per- 
haps, but  with  rather  badly-executed  stonework, 
jointed  in  a very  peculiar  fashion.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  south-west  porch  is  modern 
Norman,  replacing  the  late  Gothic  work  which 
formerly  connected  it  in  design  with  the  late 
work  of  the  nave.  This  porch  was  so  dilapi- 
dated that  it  had  to  be  rebuilt,  when  the  resto- 
ration of  the  nave  was  carried  out  by  the  late 
Mr.  Carpenter  ; the  lower  portion,  as  before 
mentioned,  being  built  up  with  the  original 
stones  ; and  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
that  it  was  best  to  make  it  a complete  design 
while  it  was  being  rebuilt.  We  should  hesitate 
to  express  a decided  opinion  on  the  point 
without  having  seen  the  work  which  was  re- 
moved. If  it  were  in  good  preservation  we 
should  have  recommended  retaining  it.  By 
the  way,  what  became  of  the  stonework  thus 
replaced  by  new  Norman  work  ? 

The  interior  of  the  nave,  which  has  been 
very  well  and  carefully  restored  under  the 
same  hands,  presents  a very  fine  and  unusual 
effect.  We  see  unusually  solid-looking  arcades 
in  Perpendicular  style,  the  impost  marked  by  a 
very  small  cap  to  one  of  the  roll  mouldings  on 
either  face,  so  small  and  so  flat  in  execution 
that  it  hardly  strikes  the  eye,  and  seems  like  a 
mere  survival  of  the  impost.  The  wide  hollows, 
which  are  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  pier 
and  arch  mouldings  of  this  date,  are  given  a 
new  and  unaccustomed  effectiveness  by  being 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a succession 
of  shallow  niches  by  the  introduction  of  trefoil 
heads  at  regular  distances,  interrupting  the 
continuation  of  the  moulding.  The  unusually 
massive  character  of  the  piers,  for  their  date, 
arises  from  the  fact  that  this  is  really  somewhat 
like  another  William  of  Wykeham  job,  a great 
proportion  of  the  masonry  of  the  N orman  piers 
having  been  retained  as  a core,  and  cased  with 
the  later  stonework.  The  bay  next  the  crossing  is 
narrower  than  the  other  arches  : so  the  fact  is 
stated  in  all  the  published  accounts  we  have 
noticed  ; but  that  is  not  the  way  to  put  it.  The 
real  point  is  not  that  the  arch  is  narrower,  but  that 
the  solid  mass  of  the  crossing  piers  is  extended 
eastward  to  form  a better  abutment  for  the 
great  arches,  after  the  manner  of  the  N ormans, 
as  shown  still  more  remarkably  at  Tewkesbury 
and  Pershore.  This  is  a peculiarly  Norman 
characteristic,  though  it  wears  now  the  outer 
mark  of  the  Perpendicular  mason ; the  eastern 
piers  are  correspondingly  extended  towards  the 
choir.  No  account  of  the  building  gives  the 
real  constructive  motive  of  this,  nor  did  we 
hear  it  notified  in  any  way  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  to  the  church  by  so  many  architects 
on  Tuesday  last.  Above  the  main  arcade  begins 
the  real  work  of  the  fifteenth-century  builders, 
who  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
Norman  abutments,  or  despised  it  if  they  did, 
and  who  accordingly  ignored  the  extension  of 
the  pier,  and  divided  the  clearstory  into  equal 
bays,  quite  independently  of  the  ground- 
floor  piers,  with  very  odd  and  very  un- 
satisfactory effect.  If  this  were  done  now, 
it  would  be  called  both  bad  building  and  bad 
design  ; and  it  is  both,  whether  it  were  done  in 
the  fifteenth  century  or  the  nineteenth.  The 
vatilt  is  a very  fine,  rich,  and  effective  one,  of 
the  date  when  the  assemblage  of  ribs  was  just 
beginning  to  suggest  the  form  of  the  complete 
fan  vault,  the  plan  of  the  main  compartments 
assuming  a polygonal  form  which  only  needs  to 
be  carried  one  step  further  to  resolve  itself  into 
the  circular  line  which  bounds  the  conoidal  or 
fan  vault.  The  main  ribs,  however,  run  through 
to  the  ridge  and  continue  to  rise  to  it,  instead 
of  leaving  the  flat  spandrel  left  by  the  fan 
vault  in  its  completed  form.  This  is  a con- 
structive advantage,  and  gets  over  a constructive 
difficulty,  but  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the 
fan  vault  is  the  more  completely  logical  form  of 
vaulting  design.  The  appearance  of  the  vault 
is  a little  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  alter- 
nate ribs  stop  Bhort  of  the  springing,  thus 
giving  an  appearance  of  weakness  where  all 
the  lines  ought  to  be  strongly  knit  together. 
The  choir  vault  has  the  same  defect.  The  place 
of  the  triforium,  both  in  nave  and  choir,  is 
occupied  by  a shallow  wall  arcading,  which  is 
flat  and  tame  in  effect,  and  forms  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  design.  The  manner  in  which 
the  bosses  of  the  vault,  and  the  armorial  or  quasi- 


armorial bearings  on  the  corbels  of  the  vault- 
ing shafts,  have  been  coloured,  leaving  all  the 
rest  plain,  is  hardly  to  be  commended ; it  has  a 
rather  gingerbread  look,  the  more  so  as  some  of 
the  colouring  is  very  raw  and  crude. 

The  crossing  is  wider  from  north  to  south 
than  from  east  to  west;  on  three  sides  it  dis- 
plays Norman  arches  with  plain  square  soffits, 
springing  from  caps  of  the  ordinary  character 
of  the  style,  with  coupled  wall-shafts  below: 
the  western  arch  is  low,  a segmental  arch,*  the 
north  and  south  ones  stilted.  The  north  tran- 
sept is  very  similar  in  character  to  the  nave  ; 
the  south  transept  has  a fine  and  massive 
low-pitched  timber  roof,  panelled  and  with 
heavy  carved  bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the 
beams.  But  the  main  point  in  this  transept  is 
the  great  south  window,  filled  with  stained 
glass  designed  by  Pugin  and  executed  by  Hard- 
man. It  is  a Te  Deum  window,  with  groups  of 
two  figures  in  each  compartment ; of  course, 
the  figures  are  stiff  and  archaic,  as  Pugin 
thought  it  right  they  should  be,  but  there  is  a 
breadth  and  originality  in  the  whole  which 
lifts  it  quite  above  the  ordinary  range  of  stained 
glass  design,  and  in  point  of  assthetic  it  is  a 
splendid  example  of  what  stained  glass  should 
be  : not  a succession  of  pictures  with  numerous 
groups,  and  with  “ furniture  ” accessories,  but 
merely  ideal  figures  treated  entirely  in  one 
plane,  and  interwoven  with  decorative  scrolls 
containing  texts.  This  is  the  kind  of  use  to 
make  of  stained  glass ; and  putting  aside  tin* 
affectation  of  archaism,  which,  of  course,  we  do 
not  recommend,  it  is  a work  which  every  one 
concerned  in  that  class  of  design  would  do  well 
to  study,  and  endeavour  to  reproduce  as  much 
as  possible  of  its  excellence  of  conception  without 
its  defect  of  style  in  regard  to  drawing. 

The  eastern  arch  of  the  crossing  presents  a 
remarkable  appearance.  The  idea  of  the 
builders  of  the  present  choir  seems  to  have 
been  to  carry  on  the  new  vaulting  across  the 
crossing  Bpace,  instead  of  merely  abutting  it 
against  the  eastern  wall  of  the  tower ; to  which 
end  they  both  boldly  and  cleverly  built  an  arch 
in  the  wall  over  the  Norman  arch,  took  out  the 
latter,  and  worked  the  jamb  and  soffit  of  the 
new  arch  in  foliated  panelling  to  harmonise 
with  the  vaulting  surfaces.  The  boldness  of 
the  builders  in  cutting  this  great  void  under  the 
weight  of  the  tower  is  certainly  more  remark- 
able than  their  prudence.  The  incident  serves 
to  remind  one,  however,  how  much  variety 
there  is  in  Mediaeval  buildings  : in  spite  of  the 
universal  prevalence  of  one  style  at  any  special 
date,  there  is  hardly  a church  of  size  and  im- 
portance which  will  not  present  some  feature 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  not  to  be  found  else- 
where. The  general  character  of  the  choir  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  nave,  with  differences 
only  in  minor  features.  A complete  scheme 
of  colouring  has  here  been  carried  out,  the 
lines  of  the  ribs  being  marked  in  gold  and 
colour,  and  the  spaces  filled  in  with  deco- 
rative work  in  flat  colouring.  This  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Crace,  and  the 
general  effect  is  very  harmonious ; it  is  an 
example  (rather  rare,  unfortunately)  of  colour 
having  been  applied  in  an  elaborated  manner  to 
a Mediaeval  interior,  without  any  crude  or 
violent  effect.  This  is  not  the  way  the  original 
builders  would  have  coloured  it,  certainly  ; but 
it  is  none  the  worse  for  that. 

The  choir  was  restored  under  Messrs.  Slater 
& Carpenter,  and  presented  a great  deal  more 
than  merely  architectural  or  artistic  problems. 
The  south  wall  had  settled  outwardly  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  the  vaulting  had  conse- 
quently dropped  so  much  that  many  of  the  vous- 
soirs  were  only  hanging  together  by  their  upper 
edges  ; and  a rude  warning  had  been  given  some 
years  before  the  actual  restoration  by  the  sudden 
fall  of  a considerable  portion  of  one  of  the  ribs.  The 
wall  has  been  straightened,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  vaulting  to  a state  of  security  has  been 
successfully  accomplished.  The  state  of  the 
remains  of  the  Lady  Chapel  is,  to  our  thinking, 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  It  seems  a pity 
that  they  should  be  left  blocked  up  in  the  walls 
and  cupboards  of  a house  (though,  as  before 
observed,  they  have  remarkably  well  preserved 
there) ; but  we  can  hardly  say  that  we  think  it 
worth  while  to  rebuild  the  Lady  Chapel,  working 
in  the  present  remains.  What  is  left  might  be 
cleared  and  protected,  so  as  to  preserve  it  and 
at  the  same  time  render  it  easier  of  access. 


* It  is  very  slightly  pointed,  but  we  presume  this  has 
been  done  in  the  course  of  wedging  up  and  repairing  these 
arehesduring  the  restoration.  As  a flat,  segmental  arch,  it 
would  look  a very  dangerous  one  for  the  weight  that  ib  on  it. 
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One  vaulted  compartment  (quadripartite  Early 
English  work)  at  present  spans  the  ceiling  of  a 
bedroom,  where  it  has  been  duly  whitewashed 
with  the  rest.  The  finest  bit  is  a singularly 
beautiful  capital,  as  sharp  and  clean  as  if  new, 
which  is  to  be  discerned  by  the  light  of 
a candle  held  in  a dark  recess  on  the  stairs  ; and 
very  curious  and  interesting  this  relic  of 
Mediaeval  art  looks  when  thus  seen  by  artificial 
light  amid  its  incongruous  surroundings.  Ad- 
joining the  north  aisle  of  the  choir  is  an  Early 
English  chapel,  at  present  used  as  the  choir 
vestry,  formed  by  building  two  walls  against 
the  transept  and  choir  walls  so  as  to  enclose  a 
space  ; so  that  we  have  here  an  apartment  which 
is  Early  English  on  two  sides  and  Norman  on 
the  other  two,  the  south  side  showing  among 
other  things  some  intersecting  round  arches, 
forming  part  of  the  external  architectural 
design  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  aisle. 
Another  fact  to  be  noticed  about  the  choir  is 
the  fine  and  rich  tone  which  the  stone  has 
derived  from  the  effects  of  the  fire,  which  are 
still  quite  visible  ; indeed,  we  heard  it  proposed 
that  conflagrations  might  be  ordained  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  same  tone  in  other 
buildings ; a proposition  akin  to  the  practice  of 
Elia’s  Chinese,  who,  in  their  early  discoveries 
in  cookery,  set  fire  to  their  houses  to  obtain 
roast  pig.  The  experiment  must  be  practised 
on  good,  hard,  close-grained  stone,  however,  to 
meet  with  success. 

The  tower  at  Sherborne  has  gone  through 
great  perils.  The  crossing  arches  had  settled 
so  that  the  masonry  courses  cant  downwards 
from  the  angles  to  the  centre,  and  are  still  in 
that  position ; and  the  effect  of  the  bells,  the 
heaviest  swinging  peal  in  England,  of  course  did 
not  meml  matters.  In  1830  measures  for  its 
security  were  taken  by  a Mr.  Percy,  who  is  dis- 
respectfully spoken  of  in  the  local  guide-book 
aforesaid,  for  having  spoiled  the  Norman 
arcade  above  the  tower  arches  by  bricking  up  a 
good  deal  of  it,  but  who,  nevertheless,  probably 
saved  the  tower  by  the  system  of  iron  ties 
which  he  inserted,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
two  timber  trusses  under  the  bell-frame,  to  take 
its  weight  off  the  two  weaker  (east  and  west) 
walls,  and  throw  it  on  to  the  other  two.  This 
was  the  more  necessary  as  the  east  wall  has  a 
large  crack  in  it.  The  upper  late  portion  of  the 
tower  is  much  thinner  than  the  substructure, 
being  set  back  1 ft.  6 in.,  resting,  it  is  true, 
chiefly  on  the  arcade,  but  getting  rid  of  a 
great  deal  of  weight  which  might,  probably 
would,  have  brought  the  whole  down  if  it  had 
been  carried  up  full  thickness.  The  main  ex- 
ternal line  is  carried  up,  to  the  eye,  by  buttresses. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  tower  looks,  however, 
somewhat  ruinous,  on  the  east  side  especially, 
where  the  disintegrating  effect  of  the  fire  was 
added  to  that  of  settlement.  The  peal  of  bells, 
which  we  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  full 
swing,  looks  a formidable  moving  load  for  a 
tower  in  that  state  (the  largest  bell  weighs  nearly 
three  tons),  but  the  vibration  imparted  to 
the  walls  is  much  less  than  might  have  been 
expected,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  ringing  is  attended  with  any  danger  to 
the  tower,  for  a long  time  to  come  at  any  rate. 
The  bells  have  been  altered  in  position ; they 
all  swung  in  one  plane  formerly,  and  the  effect 
on  the  tower  of  the  two  largest,  swinging 
simultaneously  in  opposite  directions,  is  said  to 
have  been  rather  formidable.  The  tenor  bell 
is  now  swung  at  right  angles  to  the  others. 
Whether  this  ought  theoretically  to  lessen  the 
shaking  effect  of  the  heavier  bells  is  a scientific 
question  still  open  to  dispute  ; but  it  appears  to 
havo  practically  that  effect  in  this  case.  The 
sight  of  this  large  and  closely-packed  mass  of 
bells  and  bell-gear,  metal  and  timber,  hurling 
round  and  back  again,  the  wild  clang  of  the 
treble  bells,  and  the  thundering  Btroke  of  the 
tenor  each  time  it  comes  round,  heard  and  seen 
at  close  quarters,  produce  an  effect  on  eye  and 
ear  to  be  remembered. 

Of  the  conventual  buildings  little  is  left,  but 
that  little  includes  two  very  fine  specimens  of 
timber  roofing,  on  a small  scale,  but  of  very 
effective  and  solid  design.  Illustrations  of  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  J ournal  of  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  which  give  the  design,  but  produce 
an  appearance  of  greater  massiveness  than  is 
the  fact,  or  than  would  have  been  in  any  way 
necessary.  These  and  the  few  other  portions 
of  the  old  buildings  are  being  worked  into  the 
new  King’s  School  buildings,  which  have  been 
in  progress  for  some  time,  under  Messrs.  Slater 
& Carpenter,  and  their  present  representatives, 
Messrs.  Carpenter  & Ingelow.  They  are  all 


modern  Gothic,  for  the  most  part  admirable  in 
style,  and  keeping  up  the  architectural  tradi- 
tions of  the  site  in  a very  worthy  manner,  and 
on  another  occasion  would  merit  more  detailed 
description  and  illustration ; but  the  Abbey 
Church  has  exhausted  our  limits  for  the 
present. 


ON  THINGS  CURABLE. 

Not  in  vain  will  the  alarm  have  sounded  from 
Egypt  and  Asia,  and  sped  through  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  civilised  world,  if  the  dread 
fear  of  cholera  will  have  aroused  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  nations  from  their  somewhat 
indolent  way  of  grappling  with  the  questions 
concerning  the  sanitary  conditions  of  cities  to 
bolder  measures.  Though  that  disease  may 
happily  not  reappear  here,  hundreds  die  yearly 
from  typhoid  and  preventible  diseases.  Mr. 
George  Buchanan,  medical  officer  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  says,  in  the  very  lucid  and 
sensible  circular  which  the  authorities  have 
issued  to  the  local  sanitary  authorities  on  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  against  the  infection : — 

“ It  may  fairly  be  believed  that  in  considerable 
parts  of  the  country  conditions  favourable  to 
the  spread  of  cholera  are  now  less  abundant 
than  in  any  former  times,  and  in  this  connexion 
the  gratifying  fact  deserves  to  be  recorded  that 
during  recent  years  enteric  fever, — the  disease 
which  in  its  method  of  extension  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  cholera,  — has  con- 
tinuously and  notably  declined  in  England. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  many  places  such  con- 
ditions are  present  as  would  if  cholera  were 
introduced,  assist  in  the  spread  of  that  disease. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  all  these  cases  the 
local  sanitary  authorities  will  at  once  do  every- 
thing that  can  be  done  to  put  their  districts 
into  a wholesome  state ; measures  of  cleanli- 
ness, taken  beforehand,  are  of  far  more  import- 
ance for  the  protection  of  a district  against 
cholera  than  removal  or  disinfection  of  filth 
after  the  disease  has  actually  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

It  is  important  for  the  public  very  distinctly 
to  remember  that  pains  taken  and  costs  incurred 
for  the  purposes  to  which  this  memorandum 
refers  cannot  in  any  event  be  regarded  as 
wasted.  The  local  conditions  which  would 
enable  cholera,  if  imported,  to  spread  its  infec- 
tion in  this  country  are  conditions  which,  day 
by  day,  in  the  absence  of  cholera,  create  and 
spread  other  diseases  : diseases  which,  as  being 
never  absent  from  the  country,  are  in  the  long 
run  far  more  destructive  than  cholera,  and  the 
sanitary  improvements  which  would  justify  a 
sense  of  security  against  any  apprehended 
importation  of  cholera  would,  to  their  extent, 
though  cholera  should  never  reappear  in  England, 
give  amply  remunerative  results  in  the  preven- 
tion of  those  other  diseases.” 

If  then  there  be  places  still  in  so  unsanitary 
a state,  how  is  it  that  with  the  special  powers 
conferred  upon  the  vestries  and  district  boards 
with  regard  to  the  dwellings  of  the  working  classes 
by  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Acts 
1868  to  1882,  and  which  would  seem  to  provide 
for  every  contingency,  the  Act  appears  to  still 
remain  in  some  cases  a dead  letter  ? Who  is  it 
that  has  the  power  to  enforce  the  necessary 
measures  being  taken  for  so  cleansing  this  city 
that  should  the  disease  approach  our  shores  it 
will  take  no  hold  ? In  Paris  Dr.  Fauvel,  in  a 
report  he  made  in  July  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  also  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
laid  the  whole  blame  of  its  appearance  on 
India  and  on  English  negligence.  And  however 
absurd  or  unjust  such  an  accusation  must  be,  it 
behoves  us  to  prove  we  are  not  negligent.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  July  24th,  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  distribution  to  every  house- 
holder in  the  kingdom  of  the  instructions  as  to 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  outbreak  of  cholera,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  stated  his  department  could  not 
issue  such  instructions,  as  it  could  not  supersede 
the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  If,  how- 
ever, the  danger  should  become  imminent  he 
had  no  doubt  such  distribution  weuld  be  under- 
taken by  the  local  authorities.  The  authority  of 
the  parish  of  Kensington  had  already  done  it. 

Are  we  to  wait  for  the  danger  to  become 
imminent  ? There  are  in  this  splendid  city,  in 
all  our  great  towns,  plague  spots,  Stygian  styes 
left  as  uncleansed  and  uncared  for  as  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  which  are  like  Lazarus  at  the 
gates  of  the  Dives  of  this  world.  Why  in  each 
district,  and  for  the  contemplation  of  the  vestry- 


men, is  not  a map  of  London  hung  up  on  the 
vestry  walls,  and  on  it  painted,  in  some  vivid 
colour,  the  spots  under  their  immediate  juris- 
diction most  needing  their  supervision  and 
inspection  ? And  let  it  be  incumbent  on  their 
position  that  once  a fortnight  one  of  their  body 
inspect  personally  these  different  places.  The 
Government  can  surely  afford,  out  of  the  rates 
and  taxes  we  pay,  lime- wash  and  good  water. 

Then  take  such  an  apparently  simple  yet  such 
an  important  matter  as  the  clearing  of  dust- 
bins. As  we  have  the  benefit  of  knowing  one 
or  two  of  the  most  earnest  sanitary  reformers 
of  the  day,  we  are  naturally  not  merely  enthu- 
siastic but  practical,  so  every  Friday  the  dust- 
men clear  the  bin.  Placid  and  calm,  with 
a feeling  that  “ all’s  well,”  I step  on  to  the 
balcony  to  enjoy  the  moonlight  night,  to  murmur 
“ Com  e gentil ,”  when,  oh  ! ye  gods,  from  neigh- 
bouring dust-bins  uncleansed,  arise  odours  that 
turn  the  dulcet  words  on  my  lips  to  the  parody 
a rising  young  actor  tells  me  he  sings  as  he  flies 
at  night  past  Covent  Garden-market, 

“ Oh,  ye  stinks  of  London, 

Ye  cruel  stinks  of  London  ! *' 

That  excellent  little  pamphlet,  the  Pall  Mall 
“Extra,”  tells  us  the  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands, — to  lodge  a complaint  at  the  vestry 
against  our  neighbours,  and  have  them  indicted 
as  a nuisance  whenever  such  a state  of  things 
occurs.  Have  I the  courage  to  make  myself 
odious?  Yes,  I have,  once.  But  have  I the 
courage  to  do  so  every  Friday  ? No.  To  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  whole  street  ? No,  no,  no. 
But  there  should  be  no  necessity  to  do  so.  This 
is  also  a thing  curable.  We  will  suppose  an 
order  be  issued  that  the  dust-bin  in  every  street 
be  cleansed  every  week : say  they  take  our 
street  (A)  every  Friday,  and  clear  every  house 
in  the  same  street  on  that  day.  If  the  owner 
refuse  to  have  his  bin  cleared,  let  him  be  fined. 
Lot  another  entire  street,  say  B,  be  cleared  on 
Saturday,  another  on  Monday,  and  so  on.  By 
this  means  once  in  every  week  every  house  in 
London  would  be  cleared,  and  instead  of  dust- 
heaps  and  mounds  being  allowed  to  accumulate 
to  enrich  some  golden  dustman,  why  should 
there  not  in  various  parts  of  London,  in  open 
spaces,  a field  be  left  walled  in  and  paved  with 
concrete,  where  all  refuse  matter  should  be 
shunted  and  cremated  ? Much  stress  is  laid, 
also,  on  the  cleanliness  of  cisterns.  This  also 
is  a question  that  should  not  be  left  to  the 
ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  proprietors  of  a 
house.  Some  time  ago  I dined  at  a very  fine 
house,  and  had  a very  splendid  dinner : the 
question  turned  on  this  very  subject.  “ Cistern,” 
said  the  lady  of  the  house,  smilingly ; “ must 
cisterns  be  cleaned  ? I’ve  never  had  mine  done.” 
“ How  long  have  you  been  here  ? ” said  a gentle- 
man (who  had  been  quaffing  the  harmless  beve- 
rage pretty  freely)  in  a rather  appalled  tone. 
“ Three  years,”  was  the  reply.  He  turned  some- 
what pale.  I merely  beckoned  to  the  butler,  and, 
putting  down  my  glass  of  water  untasted,  mur- 
mured “ champagne,”  to  which  beverage  I re- 
mained faithful  at  that  dinner-party.  Were  an 
inspector  to  call  at  every  house  once  in  six 
weeks  with  a book,  in  which  every  householder 
had  to  inscribe  when  he  had  last  had  liia 
eistern  cleaned,  this  would  be  another  state  of 
things  made  curable. 

The  foe  so  dreaded  comes,  when  it  comes, 
swift  and  terrible;  it  loves  neglect  and  dirt, 
which  forge  for  it  the  weapons  with  which  to 
strike  from  those  abodes  of  misery  into  the 
very  strongholds  of  the  rich,  rousing  them  from 
their  dreams  of  security.  It  may  not,  please 
God,  approach  these  shores.  Should  it,  let  it 
find  our  cities  so  swept  and  garnished,  our 
crooked  places  made  so  straight,  that  it  will 
depart  ua-harming  from  our  land. 

But  it  is  not  merely  a possibility  of  evil  that 
should  rouse  us  when,  as  Mr.  Buchanan  says,  an 
ever-present  danger  is  here,  and  one  that  can  be 
vanquished  if  all  would  help,  and  no  one  is  too 
humble,  no  one  is  too  insignificant  (and  it  is 
not  for  the  clever  and  intellectual,  but  for  the 
poorest  to  whom,  by  some  happy  chance,  this 
paper  may  filter  down,  that  I write),  too 
infinitesimal  in  the  vast  scheme  of  creation,  not 
to  do  his  or  her  part.  It  is  a duty  (too  often 
neglected  on  the  part  of  ladies  of  a high  social 
rank)  to  see  personally  to  the’jhygiene  of  their 
home, — that  it  is  well-ordered,  clean,  not  merely 
veneered  over  with  refinement,  as  it  is  the  duty 
of  a woman  in  humbler  life  to  make  her  home 
to  her  husband  a counter-attraction  to  the  gin- 
palace  by  a cleanly  room,  well-cooked  food,  a 
trim  person,  and  a quiet  tongue.  Dirt  and 
ignorance  are  the  legacies  of  ages.  Are  we  to 
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pass  away  adopting  the  somewhat  indolent 
Italian  motto,  “ Do  not  disturb  Camarina  ” ? 
They  think,  possibly,  if  the  mud  is  left  undis- 
turbed at  the  bottom  of  the  still  lake  no  miasmas 
will  arise.  But  we  know  that  to  drain  the  mud 
and  filth  away,  to  leave  the  lakes,  the  Camarinas 
of  this  world,  very  pools  of  Bethesda, — things  of 
beauty,  joys  for  ever, — is,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
work  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; the  preaching 
of  things  curable  will  bear  fruit;  a happier 
Aurora  is  breaking  for  the  coming  ages,  and 
even  now  we  could  exclaim,  with  a slight  altera- 
tion of  the  poet, — 

O God, 

What  we  might  make  of  thy  fair  world 

Did  each  but  do  his  best  and  highest  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  onslaught  of  Doctor 
Fauvel,  London,  with  all  its  faults,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  healthiest  city  known.  What  better 
reply  to  his  philippics  than  to  draw  his  attention 
to  those  canker-spots  eating  into  the  heart  of 
lovely,  brilliant  Paris  ? It  is  not  from  Egypt  or 
from  Asia  alone  the  Parisians  dread  pestilence 
when  it  is  seething  in  very  hot-beds  of  things 
curable.  An  excellent  French  writer,  M. 
Robiquet,  has  not  faltered  in  showing  the 
necessity  of  ameliorating  this  state  of  things. 
If  we  belong,  he  says,  to  those  who  think  it  is 
a duty  of  the  Government  to  quell,  with  the 
greatest  energy,  the  criminal  attempts  of  all 
those  who  are  incorrigible  enemies  to  social 
order,  we,  at  the  same  time,  must  admit  that 
no  Government  has  the  right  to  view  with  in- 
difference the  conditions  of  existence  of  the 
poorest  portion  of  the  population.  The  question 
of  the  misery  of  the  masses  is  too  vast  a one  to 
be  settled  in  a few  lines.  It  requires  treating 
in  detail,  and,  for  the  moment,  we  could  only 
enter  on  the  question  of  what  sort  of  places 
are  inhabited  not  only  by  the  indigent  of  the 
city,  but  by  the  numerous  workmen,  not  only 
Fronchmen  but  foreigners,  who  are  drawn 
to  the  capital  by  the  desire  to  make 
money.  The  Census  of  1881  proved 
Paris  counted,  amongst  her  inhabitants, 
677,253  workmen  and  artisans ; 255,604  shop- 
men and  clerks ; and  every  year  foreigners 
flock  in  greater  numbers  to  Paris.  The  indi- 
gent population  of  Paris  mounted  in  1872, 
when  it  was  estimated  at  100,000,  to  123,735. 
Let  us  see  how  this  great  army  of  poor  are 
lodged,  and  at  points  tend  to  agglomerate. 
It  might  be  thought  the  piercing  of  large  and 
magnificent  thoroughfares  had  given  an  ever- 
increasing  salubrity,  and,  of  course,  in  those 
parts  of  the  town  where  large  Boulevards,  fine 
trees,  and  plenty  of  water  abound,  they  have.  But 
the  workmen  who  energetically  asked  for  work, 
and  had  it  to  the  heart’s  desire,  have  in  erecting 
palaces  destroyed  their  own  homes,  driven  them- 
selves and  their  families  from  the  centre  of  the 
town  to  the  extreme  outskirts,  and  over  crowded 
the  already  crowded  arrondissements,  such  as  La 
Gare,  Saint  Lambert,  Garel  Charonne.  Such 
agglomeration  becomes  insalubrious,  and  accord- 
ing to  Doctors  Brouardal  and  Muller,  the  number 
of  victims  to  epidemics  of  typhoid  fever  and 
diphtheria  have  more  than  doubled  since  ten 
years  ago,  and  the  augmentation  and  spread  of 
diseases  are  noticeable  in  all  those  arrondisse- 
ments where  the  overcrowding  in  poor  dwell- 
ings is  taking  place, — an  overcrowding  due  not 
only  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  but  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  landlords  : so  apartments  are  let 
and  sub-let,  divided  and  sub-divided  ad  infinitum , 
and  entire  families  are  crowded  into  a single 
room,  icy  in  winter,  torrid  in  summer,  and  which 
in  many  cases  only  receives  daylight  from  a fcotid 
staircase  or  courette  saturated  with  miasma. 
The  latest  returns  show  that  there  exist  in  Paris 
3,000  lodgings  for  the  poor,  which  have  neither 
stoves  nor  chimneys,  and  5,000  lighted  only  by  a 
tabatiere,  1,049  families  having  four  beds  in  one 
room.  There  is  also  a striking  want  of  equili- 
brium in  the  progression  of  the  number  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor  to  live  in,  and  the  popula- 
tion crowded  into  them  in  the  proportion,  in 
fact,  of  80  per  cent,  to  20  per  cent. 

These  statistics  of  M.  Villard  to  the  municipal 
council  prove  it  is  only  possible  to  house  the 
increasing  number  of  poor  by  decreasing  the 
accommodation  at  present  afforded  them.  This 
deplorable  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  Paris ; in 
1876  in  Berlin  a tenth  of  the  population  lived 
and  perhaps  still  live  in  cellars  without  light, 
without  air,  frequently  inundated  by  the  over- 
flow of  water  and  the  reflux  of  neighbouring 
drains.  In  Vienna,  also,  an  onslaught  has  been 
made  on  England,  charging  her  with  a neglect 
of  precautions,  when  in  their  very- midst  they 
have  a crying  scandal  to  any  Government,  to 


any  municipality,  and  that  the  Viennese  them- 
selves call  the  “Blot  of  the  Kaiserstadt.” 
Through  the  heart  of  the  town  flows  a filthy 
stream  of  putrid  matter  past  some  of  the  finest 
palaces  and  boulevards  in  Europe  ; it  is  called 
the  Wien-fluss,  and  has  for  years  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  population,  and  only  recently 
the  press  have  demanded  it  should  be  covered 
over  and  its  course  changed.  But  to  return  to 
France.  The  law  of  1850  on  sanitary  conditions 
of  insalubrious  dwellings  is  never  carried  out. 
In  Paris  and  Lille,  in  large  towns  such  as 
Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Nantes,  the 
Commission  for  Insalubrious  Dwellings  performs 
its  functions  in  the  most  intermittent  way,  or  does 
not  exist  at  all,  and  even  in  Paris,  notwithstand- 
ing the  very  real  activity  of  the  Commission, 
all  competent  men  acknowledge  that  the  law  of 
April,  1850,  is  a perfectly  illusory  application. 
The  proprietors,  protected  by  administrative 
injunctions,  know  how  to  profit  by  all  the 
delays  and  means  of  resistance  that  the  law 
itself  has  naively  taken  pains  to  put  at  their 
disposal ; thus  there  exist  in  the  heart  of 
brilliant  Paris  groups  of  so-called  dwellings 
which  the  very  dogs  brought  up  in  a good  house 
would  disdain  as  a kennel,  and  which  are  very 
hot-beds  of  infection.  Accursed  spots  there  are 
like  the  Cite  Jeanne  d’Arc,  which  consists  of  a 
colossal  building  of  five  stories  high,  containing 
1,200  lodgings  and  2,486  lodgers.  A terrible 
epidemic  of  small-pox  denuded  this  place  in 
1879.  The  reputation  of  the  Cite  Dore  is  not 
much  better ; and  Dr.  Bournville  cited  this 
“ ante-chamber  of  the  cemetery”  to  the  Health 
Committee.  One  could  multiply  details  about 
things  which  are  shames  to  modern  Paris. 
The  Cite  Grand  Rue  des  Meaux,  where  1,700 
individuals  inhabit  a long  building  in  ruins  ; the 
Cite  Philippe,  where  seventy  rag  - pickers 
burrow  like  rabbits;  the  clos  of  the  Rue 
Secretan,  a stinking  marsh,  which  serves  as  an 
asile  to  300  people  ; the  Cite  de  Biffins,  Rue  des 
Gourmais,  another  haunt  of  the  rag-pickers,  in 
rooms  or  cellars  ; and  in  the  Rue  des  Boulangers, 
a house  where  210  Italians  and  street  musicians 
herd  in  a state  of  indescribable  dirt.  But  why 
dwell  on  such  miseries  P Let  the  remedies  be 
found.  What  is  the  use  of  spending  millions 
on  the  construction  of  underground  improve- 
ment, when  above  it  ignoble  and  filthy  spots 
are  left  open  to  the  skies.  Things,  alas  ! must 
be  spoken  of  as  they  are ; and  these  are  spots 
that  must  be  done  away  with  entirely. 

Many  proprietors  refuse  to  let  to  workmen 
who  have  large  families,  and  proper  dwellings 
are  too  dear  for  them.  Many  schemes  to  meet 
this  great  and  serious  question  are  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Government.  The  Builder 
gave  some  weeks  ago  a long  and  exhaustive 
article  on  the  subject,  detailing  them  in  extenso, 
and  the  Commission  who  have  been  over  here 
lately  to  study  our  system  of  sewers  have  also 
under  consideration  the  ingenious  combinations 
of  the  Building  Societies,  the  Industrial  Dwel- 
lings Company,  &c.,who  have  constnicted  many 
thousands  of  workmen’s  dwellings. 

Thus,  we  may  hope,  the  example  of  these  two 
united  countries,  the  first  in  civilisation,  will 
induce  other  nations,  even  Indians  and  the 
heathen  Chinee,  to  join  in  this  crusade  of 
cleanliness,  and  the  preaching  of  things  curable. 
The  very  countries  that  attack  us  are  in  such 
dire  need  of  precautions  that  they  would  do 
well  to  have  Mr.  Buchanan’s  excellent  circular 
translated  and  disseminated;  it  ought  not  to 
need  a panic  (the  thing  indeed  most  to  be 
avoided,  and  it  is  by  using  wise  precautions  and 
creating  a feeling  of  security  such  an  evil  is  to 
be  avoided)  to  rouse  countries  and  municipalities 
to  the  doing  of  their  duty,  and  Continental  cities 
would  do  better  to  stamp  out  the  far  worse 
evils  than  ours  that  exist  in  their  midst  than 
to  blame  us.  Carleon. 


Proposed  New  Theatre  at  the  Crystal 
Palace. — At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  McGeorge)  moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  which  stated  that  continued 
experience  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  difficulty  of 
insurance  proved  to  the  Board  the  desirability  of 
removing  the  theatre  from  the  building,  and 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
general  meeting  in  February,  1882,  the  directors 
had  determined  to  advertise  for  designs  and 
plans  with  a view  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  a theatre,  to  be  erected  outside  the  Palace, 
but  in  the  company’s  grounds,  should  it  be  found 
advisable  for  economical  and  other  reasons, 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS.  No.  1. 

" I cannot  but  remember  such  thiDgs  were  as  were 
most  queer  to  me.”— Shakspeare  (adapted). 

Portrait-painting  is,  just  now,  much  in 
fashion,  and  every  artist  in  turn  tries  his  hand 
thereat.  I claim  to  be,  in  some  sort,  an  artist. 
Let  me,  then,  be  in  the  fashion,  and  attempt  a 
portrait  of  “ Our  Firm,”  as  it  existed  not  very 
long  ago.  I have  had  the  subject  of  my  sketch 
before  me  these  many  years,  and  in  the  best  of 
all  attitudes,  that  of  an  unconscious  sitter ; I 
have  watched  our  firm  attentively  in  all  its 
moods ; I know  every  lineament  well,  and 
could  lay  them  in  from  memory,  and  1 have 
studied  from  the  originals  those  little  “ bits  of 
truth,”  which  put  life  ioto  every  picture. 

Our  firm  comprises  (I  shall  speak  in  tho 
present)  three  members, — and  this  I take  to  be 
the  golden  number.  By  a suitable  division  of 
labour,  and  a prudent  concurrence  of  effort,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  may  be 
obtained  by  this  triple  arrangement.  No  one 
exactly  knows  how  our  firm  has  grown  to  its 
present  state,  or  what  chances  brought  (and 
keep)  together  three  persons  of  such  widely 
varying  character  and  divergent  tastes.  The 
senior  member  carries  us  back  to  the  very 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  He  belongs 
to  the  old  school,  and  is  every  inch  a gentle* 
man  : tall,  slight  of  build,  erect,  white-haired 
punctilious  in  dress  and  demeanour ; he  is  the 
beau  ideal  of  a professional  man.  He  wears  a 
white  cravat,  a close-buttoned  surtout  coat, 
and  the  neatest  and  shiniest  of  little 
Wellington  boots.  His  bearing  is  full  of 
dignity,  tempered  by  a gracious  suavity  ; he  is, 
in  short,  a good  specimen  of  a type  which 
is,  alas  ! fast  dying  out. 

He  arrives  with  mechanical  regularity  at 
eleven  o’clock,  and  passing  with  airy  tread 
through  the  outer  office  in  which  wo  sit,  never 
fails  to  greet  us  with  a courtly  bow  and  a 
cheery  “ good  morning,  gentlemen.”  He 
repeats  the  formula,  — varied  to  suit  the 
occasion, — when  the  office-boy  is  the  sole 
occupant  of  the  apartment. 

He  has  a room  to  himself,  furnished  with 
good  old  dark  mahogany  furniture  ; a Turkey 
carpet  (they  were  costly  luxuries  when  it  was 
bought)  covers  the  floor.  The  walls  are  hung 
with  faint,  ghost-like  drawings, — architectural 
studies,  when  the  Greek  taste,  and  what  may 
be  called  the  “ Compo-Tudor  ” taste,  prevailed, 
drawn  in  the  finest  of  lines,  and  washed  in  with 
the  hottest  of  sepias.  The  delicate  distances 
fade  into  imperceptibility,  and  the  foregrounds 
are  peopled  with  groups  of  figures,  strangely 
clad,  wandering  over  a site  pretornaturally 
rugged  and  broken,  and  admiring  the  surprising 
beauties  of  the  architecture. 

It  is  not  known  how  our  senior  member 
occupies  the  circling  hours.  He  is  believed  to 
have  built  largely  for  the  aristocracy  in  his 
youth.  Now  and  then  he  will  have  out  some 
old  plans,  and  patiently  re-arrango  some  minor 
accessories  of  the  building  they  represent ; and 
then  he  will  carry  off  the  result  into  the 
country,  where  he  will  linger  for  weeks  round 
the  scenes  of  his  early  oxploits,  a welcome 
guest,  no  doubt,  wherever  he  goes.  One 
morning  he  will  re-appear  with  his  courtly  bow 
and  his  accustomed  salutation,  to  disappear 
behind  the  mahogany  door  of  his  private  room, 
and  resume  his  mysterious  round  of  duties.  He 
goes  daily  to  his  club,  about  two  o’clock,  and 
does  not  hurry  back ; but  returning  when  the 
afternoon  is  well  spent,  he  is  “ left  sitting” 
when  we  close  our  day's  work.  It  is  whispered 
that  he  “ manages  ” a great  town  estate  for  a 
wealthy  friend,  and  that  the  emoluments  arising 
thence  are  an  important  item  in  the  revenue  of 
the  firm.  In  what  this  management  consists 
we  cannot  guess.  He  never  requires  our  assis- 
tance,— occasionally  he  will  ask  for  a cake  of 
hard  colour,  or  a scrap  of  tracing-paper.  He 
writes  letters  of  which  he  never  requires 
copies,  and  he  posts  them  himself.  The  only 
service  he  demands  of  the  office-hoy  is  that 
his  writing-table  shall  be  in  perfect  order  when 
he  arrives  ; his  gold  pen,  pencil,  two-foot  rule, 
&c.,  spread  out  in  order  due  on  a clean  piece  of 
white  blotting-paper.  In  politics  he  is  a Tory 
of  a pronounced  and  uncompromising  stamp, 
and  in  religion  he  is  a moderate  High  Church- 
man. He  reads  the  Times,  the  Morning  Post, 
and  the  Guardian.  He  occupied  the  position 
in  which  we  now  find  him  when  the  oldest 
servant  of  the  firm  entered  the  office,  and  he 
bide  fair  to  outlast  us  all.  He  was  never  known 
tp  offend,  or  even  to  momentarily  annoy,  any 
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one,  and  he  has  the  hearty  respect  and  goodwill 
of  all. 

The  second  member  of  our  firm  is  a veiy 
different  person.  He  bursts  upon  us  at  all  hours, 
and  always  at  high-pressure  speed.  He  is  fat 
and  florid  ; wears  loose  light-brown  overcoats  ; 
is  partial  to  white  waistcoats,  which  his  figure 
gives  him  peculiar  opportunities  of  displaying, 
and  he  does  not  despise  a white  hat.  His  gold 
rings,  chains,  eye-glasses,  and  jingling  trinkets, 
are  a standing  aggravation  to  the  younger 
clerks.  He  bustles  through  the  outer  office 
tearing  open  his  letters,  without  a word  for 
anyone.  His  bell  is  ringing  all  day  long,  and 
directions  are  hurled  at  us  thick  and  threefold 
through  his  half-open  door. 

“ 8t.  George  ! a stirring  life  they  lead 
That  have  such  neighbours  near.” 
lie  is  the  business  man  of  the  firm,  and  looks 
it, — that  is,  he  looks  like  a clerk  of  works  who 
has  come  into  a thousand  a year,  and  has  not 
yet  learnt  how  to  “ dress  the  part.”  Of  course 
he  never  draws.  It  has  been  positively  asserted 
that  he  never  did  draw  anything.  He  never 
writes  a specification,  nor,  indeed,  anything  but 
letters,  which  he  writes  well,  and  at  an  amazing 
rate, — and  cheques.  He  is  punctual  in  his 
payments,  and  for  this  virtue  many  things  are 
forgiven  him.  He  runs  all  over  the  three 
kingdoms  bringing  home  budgets  of  work, — 
much  of  which  is  wrested  from  unwilling 
clients,  and  never  really  comes  to  anything. 
He  is  knowing  in  all  financial  matters,  and  has 
his  hand  in  a good  many  schemes.  He  is 
a Liberal  in  politics,  and  in  religion  a Noncon- 
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the  old-fogeyism  of  the  one,  and  the  brusque 
vulgarity  of  the  other.  He  is  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  from  us  his  complete  contempt  for 
both.  In  their  presence  he  is  to  each  of  them 
studiously  polite  and  bland.  His  forte  is 
church  work,  and  he  is  really  learned  in  all 
matters  of  Mediaeval  ecclesiology  and  ritual, 
and  an  expert  in  iconography,  archaeology, 
hagiology,  and  such  like  recondite  matters. 
He  has  no  politics  to  speak  of,  and  in  regard  to 
things  of  higher  import  avows  himself  an 
agnostic. 

He  completes  this  strange  company, — 


The  members  of  our  firm  move  in  separate 
spheres,  and  never  collide.  The  energetic  man 
gets  the  work  and“  sees  it  through”  ; the  artist 
gives  it  a suitable  form  and  expression,  and  what- 
ever he  does  passes  unquestioned,  so  strong  is  the 
faith  in  him ; and  the  oldest  member  throws  over 
the  whole  an  air  of  unimpeachable  respectability. 
He  will  die  some  day,  and  the  spell  will  be 
broken.  The  artist  and  the  practical  man  will 
not  work  together,  and' can  neither  of  them 
work  successfully  alone,  and  “ our  firm,”  like 
the  “ wonderful  one-hoss  shay,”  in  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes’s  delightful  ballad,  “ will  go  to 
pieces  all  at  once,  just  as  bubbles  do  when  they 
burst.” 


format,  and  in  everything  he  is  impatient  of 
contradiction  or  argument.  His  room  is  not 
furnished  like  that  of  his  senior.  Fractured  iron 
girders,  bricks,  concrete-slabs,  dusty  old  models 
of  bridges,  cubes  of  stone  and  marble,  what 
not  ? — these  litter  his  den  and  jostle  on  his 
crowded  shelves.  His  table  is  strewn  with 
papers  in  the  wildest  disorder,  the  newer  crop 
overlying  the  accumulation  of  years, — and  yet 
he  is  able  to  pounce  upon  any  document  he  may 
want, — striking  it  with  the  swift  precision  of  a 
falcon.  He  has  a loud  voice,  and  a hearty, 
infectious  laugh, — makes  a good  chairman  at  a 
business  meeting  or  a dinner, — has  a store  of 
anecdotes  of  all  sorts.  He  was  never  known  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  be  agreeable  to  any  one 
from  whom  he  had  nothing  to  expect,  but  on 
the  other  hand  none  of  his  employes  can  accuse 
him  of  having  done  them  a bad  turn,  and  every 
one  is  ready  to  grant  that  if  he  is  a little  rough 
his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  He  knows  all 
about  ancient  lights  and  party-walls,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Building  and  Local  Manage- 
ment Acts  are  A B C to  him.  His  strong  point 
is  in  managing  refractory  builders,  and  for 
them  he  has  no  mercy.  He  regards  himself  as 
holding  a brief  for  his  client,  and  he  shrinks 
from  nothing  that  will  further  his  client’s 
interest,  for  which  in  turn  he  makes  that  client 
pay.  The  stoutest  builders  quail  before  the 
stor^n  of  expostulation,  invective,  banter,  with 
which  he  overwhelms  them  : — of  biting  sarcasm 
and  loud,  irritating,  exasperating  laughter. 
They  retire  discomfited  and  crestfallen,  uttering 
in  their  retreat  remarks  intended  for  our  ears, — 
terse,  but  not  complimentary  ; Parthian  shots 
fired  with  fierce  intent,  but  which  fall  blunted 
against  the  closed  door  behind  which  our  second 
member, — who  has  effaced  the  scene  from  his 
mind, — is  already  deep  in  another  subject. 

The  architectural  work  proper  is  done  by  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm.  He  is  a young 
man, — a comparatively  recent  importation, 
having  been  brought  in  on  account  of  his 
artistic,  gifts  and  family  connexions.  He  is  an 
exponent  of  “ culchaw”  in  its  latest  phase,  and 
by  the  help  of  some  real  ability,  a certain 
languid  grace,  and  a fluent  tongue,  he  contrives 
to  pass  for  a much  cleverer  man  than  he  really 


He  wears  a bronze-brown  velvet  jacket 
without  a collar,  and  his  necktie  is  invariably  a 
knot  of  strange  pleasant  colour.  His  room  is 
decorated  with  photographs,  original  sketches 
for  pictures  by  the  lesser  men  of  the  modern 
Renaissance  school ; bits  of  carving,  stained 
glass,  Moorish  tiles,  and  pottery  and  faience  of  all 
kinds.  He  is  a ready  and  versatile  designer 
and  draughtsman,  and  does  understand  his 
part  of  the  business.  He  has  travelled  all 
over  Europe,  and  has  seen  all  that  should,  and 
much  that  should  not, — be  seen,  and  be  has 
read  largely,  especially  in  certain  forms  of 
literature.  He  is  well  aware  of  his  own  value, 
ind  only  unbends  with  us  to  poke  fun  at  his 
absent  partners,  and  air  his  pleasantries  on 


THE  LAST  OF  OLD  CAREY  STREET. 

The  poetry  and  romance  of  Carey-street,  Lin 
coin’s  Inn-fields,  is  passing  away.  Seven  years 
ago  Mr.  John  Diprose  wrote,  “ Carey-street  is 
in  a transient  state,  only  a few  houses  and 
inhabitants  are  left,”  and  when  the  old  inn  once 
known  as  the  “League  and  Seven  Stars,”  so 
named  from  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  now 
abbreviated  into  the  “ Seven  Stars,”  shallbecome 
the  prey  of  the  house-breaker,  the  street  will 
only  be  suggestive  of  law  and  lawyers  and  their 
prosaical  surroundings. 

Travel  back  somewhat  farther  than  two  hun- 
dred years  and  we  behold  Samuel  Pepys, 
F.R.S.,  passing  up  Clement’ s-lane,  turning  off 
into  Yates’ s- court,  and  “ Then  to  Cary  House,  a 
house  now  of  entertainment  next  my  Lady 
Ashly’s,  where  I have  heretofore  heard  Common 
Prayer  in  the  time  of  Dr.  Mossum,”  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Derry.  We  also  find  the  chatty  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty  “ at  my  Lord  Ashly’s  by  invita- 
tion, to  dine  there.  ■ • Another  pretty 

thing  was  my  Lady  Ashly’s  speaking  of  the 
bad  qualities  of  glass-coaches;  among  others 
the  flying  open  of  the  doors  upon  any  great 
shake’:  but  another  was  that  my  Lady  Peter- 
borough being  in  her  glass-coach,  with  the  glass 
up,  and  seeing  a lady  pass  by  in  a glass  coach 
whom  she  would  salute,  the  glass  was  so  clear 
that  she  thought  it  had  been  open,  and  so 
ran  her  head  through  the  glass!”  But  there 
were  other  attractions  in  the  neighbourhood 
for  Samuel  Pepys.  He  had  but  to  turn  round 
the  corner  of  the  street  named  after  an 
ancestor  of  Sir  George  Carey,  who  at  one  time 
filled  several  high  offices  of  State,  to  pass  to 
the  Duke’s  Playhouse,  and  see  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  performance  of  the  play  of  “ Mac- 
beth.” “The  king  and  court  there;  and  we 
sat  just  under  them  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine, 
and  close  to  a woman  that  comes  into  the  pit, 
a kind  of  loose  gossip,  that  pretends  to  be  like 
her,  and  is  so,  something.  And  my  wife,  by 
my  troth,  appeared,  I think  as  pretty  as  any  of 
them  ; I never  thought  so  much  before.  The 
king  and  Duke  of  York  minded  me,  and  smiled 
upon  me,  at  the  handsome  woman  near  me  : 
but  it  vexed  me  to  see  Moll  Davis”  (an  actress 
and  afterwards  a mistress  of  the  king,  “ whose 
dancing  in  a shepherd’s  clothes  did  please  us 
mightily  ”),  “ in  the  box  over  the  king’s  and  my 
Lady  Castlemaine’s,  look  down  upon  the  king, 
and  he  up  to  her ; and  so  did  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine once,  to  see  who  it  was  ; but  when  she 
saw  Moll  Davis,  she  looked  like  fire  ” (and  the 
time  was  coming  when  ehe  would  speak  of  and 
to  Moll  in  words  of  burning  flame),  “which 
troubled  me.”  This  favourite  theatre  of  the 
diarist  was  originally  a tennis-court,  and  was 
converted  into  a theatre  by  Sir  William  Daye- 
nant,  and  opened  in  the  spring  of  1662,  “ having 
new  scenes  and  decorations,  being  the  first  that 
were  e’re  introduced  in  England.”  “ The 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,”  as  witnessed  by  Pepys, 
altered  by  Sir  William  Davenant,  “ being  drest 
iu  all  its  finery,  as  new  cloaths,  new  scenes, 
machines,  as  flying  for  the  witches  with  all  the 
singing  and  dancing  in  it : the  first  composed 


by  Mr.  Lock,  the  other  by  Mr.  Channell  and 
Mr.  Joseph  Priest ; it  being  all  excellently  per- 
formed, being  in  the  nature  of  an  opera”  ; — that 
is,  Shakspeare  as  diluted  by  Davenant,  so 
sayeth  John  Downes,  in  his  “ Roscius  Angli- 
canus,”  written  180  years  ago. 

In  Carey-street  stood  the  “ Grange  Tavern,”  •( 
where  now  stands  King’s  College  Hospital, 
with  its  old  picturesque  yard  and  its  gardens, 
the  frequent  resort  of  the  players  at  the  Duke’s  | 
Theatre.  Davenant,  in  his  play,  “ The  Play- 
house to  be  Let,”  says,  and  in  the  quotation  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  phrase  “ special  trains  ” 
was  long  anterior  to  railways  : — 

“ Housekeeper.  The  poet  has  a special  train 
behind  him  ; though  they  look  lean  and  empty,  yet 
they  seem  very  full  of  invention. 

Player.  Let  him  enter,  and  send  his  train  to  our  ■ 
house-inn,  the  Grange.” 

In  the  gardens  of  the  “ Grange  ” Pepys  may 
have  chewed  a quid  of  tobacco  and  drunk  a glass 
of  “ buttered  ale  ” to  toast  his  friend,  William 
Cartwright,  one  of  Tom  Killigrew’s  company,  i 
who,  dying,  left  his  books,  pictures,  and  furni-  j 
ture  to  Dulwich  College.  “ To  the  kiug’s  play-  , 
house,  and  there  saw  r Henry  the  Fourth,’  ” and, 
contrary  to  expectation,  was  pleased  in  nothing 
more  than  in  Cartwright’s  speaking  of  Falstaffe’s 
speech  about  ‘ What  is  honour.’  The  house 
Till  of  Parliament  men,  it  being  holyday  with 
fiiem : and  it  was  observable  how  a gentleman  of 
good  habit,  just  sitting  before  us,  eating  of  some 
fruit  in  the  midst  of  the  play,  did  drop  down  as 
dead,  being  choked  ; but  with  much  ado  Orange 
Moll  did  thrust  her  finger  down  his  throat,  and 
brought  him  to  life  again.”  A great  favourite 
among  the  aristocracy  she  seems  to  have  been,  j 
for  Pepys  records  that  on  the  29th  of  August, 
1666,  he  “ Found  Sir  W.  Pen  talking  to  Orange 
Moll  of  the  King’s  House.”  “ Orange  Nell”  had 
by  this  time  been  promoted  from  the  Coal-yard,* 
Drury-lane,  to  Drury-lane  Theatre.  “ Nelly,  a 
most  pretty  woman,  who  acted  the  part  of 
Ccelia  to-day  very  fine,  and  did  it  pretty  well, 

I kissed  her,  and  so  did  my  wife ; and  a mighty 
pretty  soul  she  is  ” ; but  long  before  this  Pepys 
had  been  love-stricken  at  the  corner  of  Carey- 
street.  He  had  seen  her  previously  in  the 
bloom  of  her  girlhood  in  his  morning  walks 
through  the  hedges  and  green  banks  of  Drury- 
lane.  "To  a play  at  the  Duke’s  of  my  Lord 
Orrery’s,  called  ‘ Mustapha,’  which,  being  not 
good,  made  Betterton’s  part  and  Ianthe’s  but 
ordinary  too.  All  the  pleasure  of  the  play  was, 
the  king  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  were  there  ; 
and  pretty  witty  Nell  Gwynn,  at  [of]  the 
King’s  House,  and  the  younger  Marshall  which 
pleased  me  mightily.”  “ Mrs.  Pierce  tells  me 
that  the  two  Marshalls,” — Nan  and  Beck,  and 
Pepys  was  mightily  pleased  with  both,  “ are 
Stephen  Marshall’s,  the  great  Presbyterian’s 
daughters  : and  that  Nelly  [Gwynn]  and  Beck 
Marshall  falling  out  the  other  day,  the  latter 
called  the  other  my  Lord  Buckhurst’s  mistress. 
Nell  answered  her  ” in  language  that  savoured 
strongly  of  the  Coal-yard,  the  place  of  her  birth, 
and  at  the  same  time  had  the  best  of  it.  One 
more  reference  to  the  Duke’s  Theatre,  which 
was  soon  to  become  a tennis-court  again.  On 
the  9th  of  April,  1668,  Pepys  writes,  “ I up  and 
down  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  playhouse,  there 
to  see,  which  I did,  Sir  W.  Davenant’s  corpse 
carried  out  towards  Westminster,  there  to  be 
buried.  Here  were  many  coaches  and  six  horses, 
and  many  hacknies,  that  made  it  look,  me- 
thought,  as  if  it  were  the  burial  of  a poor 
poet.” 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1662,  Pepys  introduces 
us  to  a notable  lady  whose  memory  lingers  in 
Carey-street  and  neighbourhood.  “Told  my 
Lady  Carteret  how  my  Lady  Fanshaw  is  fallen 
out  with  her  for  only  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
French,  which  my  Lady  wonders  at,  they  having 
been  formerly  like  sisters.”  Lady  Fanshawe,  in 
her  “Memoirs,”  writes: — “Upon  New  Years 
Day  (1656)  my  husband  fell  very  sick,  and  drew 
his  upper  lip  awry,  upon  which,  that  day,  we 
came  to  London,  into  Chancery-lane,  but  not  to 
my  cousin  Young’ 8,  but  to  a house  we  took  of 
Sir  George  Carey  for  a year.”  Lady  Fan- 
shawe’s  second  son,  Heury,  was  born  in  Portugal- 
row,  a nameless  street  in  Stow’s  days,  so  named 
in  consequence  of  her  husband,  Sir  Richard 
Fanshawe,  having  been  ambassador  to  that 
country. 

There  was  a time  when  the  Grange  Inn  was  a 
grange  for  the  storing  of  the  crops  that  grew  in 


* The  searcher  for  the  remains  of  Romantic  London: 
will  travel  Drurv-laue  in  vain  to  discover  this  yard.  Its , 

name  has  been  altered  to  Goldsmith-street.  Whyr  \V  e 

gave  a view  of  it  long  ago. 
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the  fields  now  covered  by  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  its 
square,  and  extended  beyond  the  “foul  and 
miry  ” pathway  which,  in  after  time,  was  called 
Chancery -lane,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  name 
given  to  the  tavern,  the  Plough,  now  in  process 
of  demolition,  which  stood  closely  adjoining  to 
the  Grange  Inn.  The  following  is  from  Notes 
and  Queries  : — “ Willis,  writing  from  Dunstable, 
April  27th,  1748,  Wednesday  night,  to  ‘ John 
Duncombe,  esq.,  att  His  Seat  at  Barley  End, 
neer  Ivinghoe,  Buckingham  County,’  says,  ‘ If 
you  will  send  mo  any  papers  to  London  at  the 
Plough  Inne,  Carey-street,  &c.’  ” Browne 
Willis  was  the  author  of  “ A Survey  of  English 
Cathedrals,”  and  many  works  on  architecture, 
antiquities,  and  topography.  The  Plough  at 
one  time  had  for  its  landlord  John  Gully,  the 
prize-fighter,  the  conqueror  of  Cribb  and 
champion  of  England,  and  representative  of 
Pontefract  in  Parliament.  Seymour,  in  his 
“ History  of  the  Parishes  of  London  and  West- 
minster ” (1734)  writes  : — “ St.  Clement’s-lane 
comes  out  of  Butcher’ s-row,  and  fronts  Clement’s 
Inn.  Then,  passing  by  St.  Clement’s  Inn  and 
Boswell-court,  it  runneth  northwards  into  Clare 
Market,  and  in  its  passage  takes  in  St.  Clement’s 
pump  or  well,  of  note  for  its  excellent  spring- 
water.  A little  above  this  is  Plough-alley, 
which,  with  three  turnings,” — as  may  be  seen 
in  Rocque’s  “ Plan  of  London”  (1726), — “goes 
into  a street  by  the  Plough  stables,  which  fronts 
the  playhouse  by  Lincoln’s  Inn  Grange,  in  Little 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,”  passing  close  to  the 
lodging  of  Hollar,  the  engraver,  who  writes  to 
Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  in  1661, — “Myself  do 
lodge  without  St.  Clement’s  Inn  back  door  as 
soon  as  you  come  up  the  steps  and  out  of  that 
house  and  door  on  your  left  hand  two  pair  of 
stairs,  into  a little  passage  right  before  you  ” 
— Clement’s-passage,  leading  to  Clare  Market. 
Butcher’s-row,  which  extended  along  the  north 
side  of  Clement  Danes’  church,  has  passed  away 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant ; 
the  site  of  Boswell-court  is  covered  by  the 
High  Courts  of  Justice;  Clare  Market,  which 
was  once,  but  is  not  now,  a market,  and  Clare- 
street,  in  which  the  market  is  held,  are  doomed; 
Clement’s-lane,  the  “Bond-street”  of  London 
in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  is  vanishing  rapidly, 
and  not  too  soon ; Yeates’s  or  Yates’s  court, 
which  led  from  Carey-street  to  Clement’s  Inn 
Gardens,  is  in  process  of  demolition  ; the  watch- 
house  and  stocks  which  stood  at  the  western 
angle  of  Carey-street  were  removed  some  sixty 
years  ago,  and  the  street  in  which  at  one  time 
only  one  lawyer  dwelt,  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
is  now  given  over  to  his  successors  in  the  pro- 
fession which  he  so  greatly  helped  to  honour 
and  exalt. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ACT. 

It  is  a gratifying  sign  of  the  progress  in 
sanitary  improvement  to  find  an  example  of  the 
real  efficiency  of  the  working  of  the  Public 
Health  Act,  1875  ; and  it  is  clear  from  this  par- 
ticular instance  that  if  Local  Authorities  will 
vigorously  enforce  this  statute  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  our  towns  will  be  more  rapidly  im- 
proved than  we  could  have  expected.  The 
example  which  we  refer  to  is  to  be  found  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Law  Reports,  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  vol.  xi.,  p.  191,  in  the  case  of 
ex  parte  Saunders.  The  case  itself  really  re- 
quires very  little  comment,  for  it  stands  out 
plain  and  clear.  The  94th  section  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  enacts  that  the  Local  Authority  shall, 
if  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a nuisance, 
serve  a notice  on  the  person  by  whose  act, 
default,  or  sufferance  it  arises  or  continues, 
and  it  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  cases 
where  the  person  causing  the  nnisance 
cannot  be  served,  and  so  forth.  Then  the 
following  section  states  that,  if  the  person  on 
whom  a notice  to  abate  a nuisance  has  been 
served  fails  to  comply  with  the  requisitions 
within  the  time  specified,  or  if  the  nuisance, 
though  abated,  is  likely  to  recur,  a summons 
may  be  issued  against  the  person  who  was 
served  with  the  notice.  N ext,  the  96th  section 
enacts  that  the  court  may  make  an  order  on 
this  person  requiring  him  to  comply  with  the 
order  to  abate  the  nuisance  or  to  do  any  works 
necessary  for  this  purpose  under  penalty. 

In  the  present  instance  an  order  under  the 
94th  section  was  made  on  certain  persons  in 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  by  it  they  were 
directed  to  remove  a closet  from  the  centre  of 
the  house  and  place  it  near  an  outer  wall  where 
there  might  be  efficient  ventilation,  and  also  to 


fix  the  soil-pipe  outside  the  walls  and  carry 
it  up  above  the  eaves  and  cap  it  with  a 
ventilating  cowl.  The  notice  further  specified 
that  the  drains  were  to  be  well  examined,  if 
necessary  relaid  with  stoneware  pipes,  and  the 
joints  made  with  cement  covered  with  clay. 
The  flushing  arrangements  were  also  to  be  re- 
arranged, and  a waste-water  preventer  placed 
where  necessary. 

We  give  these  details  somewhat  fully,  because 
they  appear  to  be  an  example  of  a thorough 
carrying  out  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  not  a 
mere  formal  compliance  with  its  provisions,  and 
to  show  a praiseworthy  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Local  Authority  at  Taunton  to  take  care  of 
the  health  of  the  community,  which  might  be 
well  followed  at  other  places.  The  persons 
served  complied  with  some  of  the  requisitions, 
but  did  not  remove  the  closet,  and  a complaint 
was  accordingly  lodged  against  them  under 
the  95th  section,  and  the  justices  made  an 
order  that,  as  the  nuisance  was  likely  to  recur, 
the  water-closet,  soil-pipe,  and  drains  should  be 
removed  within  fourteen  days  from  the  centre 
of  the  house,  and  that  the  other  terms  of  the 
notice  should  be  complied  with. 

Here  again  the  justicee  appear  to  have  acted 
with  a vigour,  common  sense,  and  promptitude, 
which,  we  fear,  would  not  be  found  everywhere 
in  England.  It  was  not  very  wonderful  that 
the  case  was  appealed,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
satisfactory  that  this  course  was  taken,  for  it 
has  given  both  more  publicity  to  the  case,  and 
has  been  the  cause  of  an  authoritative  decision 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  who  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  justices.  “ I should  have 
thought,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Cave,  in  his  judg- 
ment, “ that,  upon  the  terms  of  the  section,  it 
was  as  clear  as  could  be  that  they,  the  justices, 
had  jurisdiction  to  make  the  order.”  Again, 
Mr.  Justice  Smith  concludes  his  judgment  by 
saying,  “It  seems  to  me  that  this  order  is 
clearly  within  the  terms  of  the  Act.”  It  is 
true  that  in  some  respects  this  decision  is  a little 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  that  of  ex  parte 
Whitmarsh,  decided  in  1881,  in  which  the 
justices  ordered  a person  to  fill  up  an  ash-pit, 
abandon  a certain  privy,  and  to  construct  a 
proper  and  sufficient  pail-closet  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  the  High  Court  held  that  the  justices 
had  no  power  to  order  the  erection  of  a 
particular  closet,  but  merely  to  order  that  the 
nuisance  should  be  abated,  as  Sect.  35  dealt  with 
the  erection  of  particular  things.  “ But,”  said 
the  judges  in  ex  parte  Saunders,  “ the 
previous  decision  is  distinguishable,  because 
there  the  judges  made  an  order  to  erect  a par- 
ticular kind  of  closet.  Here  the  order  is  not 
for  the  erection  of  a particular  kind  of  closet 
where  no  closet  existed  before,  but,  there  being 
already  one,  the  order  is  for  a removal  to  a 
place  where  it  will  not  be  a nuisance.”  Apart, 
however,  from  this  distinction,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  words  of  the  96th  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Health  Act  aro  to  abate  the 
nuisance  within  a time  specified  in  the  order, 
“ and  to  do  any  works  necessary  for  that  pur- 
pose ; or  an  order  ....  directing  the  execu- 
tion of  any  works  necessary  to  prevent  the 
recurrence.”  Thus,  in  Whitmarsh’s  case,  we 
confess  the  directing  of  the  erection  of  a par- 
ticular kind  of  closet  seems  to  be  a work  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a nuisance ; 
for  what  would  be  the  use  of  abating  the 
nuisance  in  one  place  for  it  to  appear  in  another 
place  or  another  form,  where  it  would  again  re- 
cur, and  again  be  abated,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  ? 
It  is  true  that,  under  Section  36,  fresh  proceed- 
ings to  enforce  sufficient  privy  accommodation 
can  be  taken,  thus  carrying  out  the  same  pur- 
pose in  a different  manner ; but  the  multiplica- 
tion of  proceedings  can  benefit  no  one.  Thus, 
though  we  are  willing  to  consider  the  distinction 
between  the  two  cases  we  have  referred  to  to 
be  sound  in  law,  we  have  no  dislike  to  consider 
the  previous  case  of  ex  parte  Whitmarsh  not 
only  considerably  lessened  in  authority,  but 
on  the  high-road  to  be  overruled.  At  any 
rate,  the  recent  decision  of  the  Taunton  magis- 
trates and  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  shows 
how  efficacious  the  provisions  of  the  Public 
Health  Act  of  1875  may  be  made  if  they  are 
worked  with  proper  vigour  and  attention  by 
Local  Authorities. 


The  Makers  of  the  “Otto”  Gas  Engine, 

Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  Limited,  whose  names 
have  become  almost  universally  known,  have 
removed  their  works  to  Opensbaw,  near  Man- 
chester. 


SOME  RECENT  FOREIGN  WORKS  ON 
HYGIENE  * 

As  an  important  branch  of  hygiene  the 
question  of  ventilation  has  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  specialist.  How  are  we  to 
ensure  by  ventilation  a renewal  of  the  air  wo 
breathe,  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  and  the  consequent  diminution  of 
its  vivifying  oxygen  ? At  what  point  does  this 
air  become  dangerous  to  breathe  is  a question 
which  has  been  submitted  to  much  inquiry. 
We  are  all,  without  the  aid  of  science,  capable 
of  ascertaining  when  the  air  of  a room  has 
become  “ close.”  Some  authorities  would  have 
it  that  this  condition,  so  familiar  to  every  one, 
is  the  result  not  alone  of  the  exhaustion  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere,  but  is  largely  pro- 
duced by  a somewhat  mysterious  and  very  foul- 
smelling substance  exhaled  by  the  human 
lungs,  and  which,  submitted  to  chemical  action, 
reveals  the  presence  of  ammonia. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  however,  that  it  is 
the  presence  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  which 
is  so  noxious  in  the  air  we  breathe,  though 
scientific  experiment  would  tend  to  prove  that 
the  injurious  action  of  carbonic  acid  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  oxide  of  carbon 
which  is  shown  to  constitute  the  really  harmful 
element  of  exhausted  air,  the  same  baleful 
poison  given  off  by  a red-hot  cast-iron  stove, 
and  present  in  large  quantities  in  ill-prepared 
coal-gas.  So  fatal  are  its  effects  that  the  ex- 
periments of  Leblanc — quoted  by  M.  Radau — 
show  us  a dog  asphyxiated  in  an  atmosphere 
composed  of  3 per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  and 
only  ^ per  cent,  of  oxide  of  carbon,  while  the 
same  animal  was  able  to  bear  as  much  as  20  per 
cent,  of  carbonic  acid  when  administered  alone. 

Though  scientifically  this  is  known  to  be  the 
case,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  impurity 
of  the  air  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  it  contains.f  What  may  be  tho 
limit  of  its  presence  in  the  air  so  as  not  to 
endanger  life  is  a point  far  from  satisfactorily 
settled,  and,  of  course,  largely  dependent  on 
very  varying  conditions.  When  we  take  tho 
theoretical  position  of  a hermetically  closed 
space,  the  presence  of  as  little  as  even  1-lOOOth 
of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  may  bo 
taken  as  the  extreme  limit ; taking  this  basis, — 
given  by  M.  Radau, — and  allowing  with  him 
that  the  carbonic  acid  exhaled  from  the  lungs 
is  about  20  litres  an  hour,  the  volume  of  air 
which  must  for  comfort  be  supplied  to  each 
person  every  hour  is  33  cubic  metres  or  yards, 
and  more  than  this  will  be  necessary  where 
there  are  candles  or  lamps,  which  each  consume 
as  much  oxygen  as  a human  being ; though,  it 
is  true,  not  giving  off  carbonic  acid.  This  con- 
dition of  a hermetically-sealed  room  is,  how- 
ever, impossible,  though  it  is  surprising  how 
nearly  this  theoretical  position  seems  to  be 
attained  in  certain  assembly-rooms,  concert- 
halls,  theatres,  and  even  private  houses.  The 
period  at  which  the  air  of  an  enclosed  space 
becomes  unhealthily  vitiated  is,  of  course, 
largely  dependent  upon  the  size  of  that  space, 
a factor  also  in  the  question  of  its  ventilation  ; 
for  a same  influx  of  air  will  naturally  affect  in 
a less  perceptible  and  inconvenient  manner 
a large  space  than  a small,  while  the 
larger  space  will  necessarily  require  less 
frequent  renewal  of  its  atmosphere,  — a 
point  of  some  importance  if  we  aro  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  M.  Putzey,  who  objects  to  the 
introduction  of  air  into  large  halls  at  more 
frequent  intervals  than  three  timos  an  hour. 
Ventilation,  of  course,  being  very  different  from 
mere  draught,  its  management  requires  the 
utmost  consideration.  That  open  windows 
produce  in  hospitals  sufficient  ventilation  would 
appear  to  be  an  error.  In  all  places  intended 
for  the  reception  of  large  numbers  of  indi- 
viduals, lecture-rooms,  theatres,  barracks,  and 
so  forth,  artificial  ventilation  must  perforce  be 
resorted  to  ; one  of  its  chief  advantages  lying 
in  the  fact  that  by  its  means  an  equable  tem- 
perature can  be  obtained  both  in  winter  and 
summer,  in  the  former  case  by  the  admission  of 
warm  air,  in  the  latter  by  the  introduction  of 
air  obtained  from  the  cellars. 

Provided,  howevei’,  that  the  space  be  not  too 
small  the  natural  ventilation  of  open  windows 
and  fire-places  is  sufficient.  Leblanc  ux'ged 
forty  years  ago,  as  the  result  of  his  experi- 


* See  p.  175,  ante. 

t The  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is  easily  detected  by 
placing  in  the  room  a saucer  of  clear  lime  water.  At  the 
end  of  a short  time  a thin  white  film  is  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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ments,  that  50  cubic  metres  or  yards  per  head 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  all  dormitories. 
Yet  iu  France  the  law  prescribes  16  metres  per 
head  in  the  barracks,  in  England  we  allow  17, 
in  Germany  18,  the  Paris  conseil  de  salubrity,  in 
a recently-published  report,  urging  20  as  the 
mean.  In  Paris  the  mean  cubic  amount  of  air 
for  each  hospital  patient  is  43  metres,  we  in 
London  allowing  42  metres.* 

M.  Bouchardot  gives  some  curious  details 
respecting  the  Paris  and  London  hospitals. 
The  Hdpital  Lariboisi^re  is  ventilated  by  arti- 
ficial means,  yet  strange  to  say  it  is  not  found 
that  the  death-rate  is  less  than  in  the  other 
Paris  hospitals.  M.  Bouchardot  speaks  in 
terms  of  great  praise  of  the  simple  yet  effective 
system  of  ventilation  in  vogue  in  our  London 
hospitals,  which,  by  open  fireplaces,  succeed  in 
obtaining  a constant  renewal  of  the  air,  while 
affording  to  the  patients  a pleasant  amusement. 
M.  Proust,  in  his  “ Traite  d’Hygi&ne”  (Paris, 
1881),  is,  however,  somewhat  opposed  to  this 
as  excessive.  “ The  importance  of  pure  air,” 
he  writes,  “ has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated  in 
certain  cases  by  the  English  doctors  and  the 
Americans  who  have  followed  their  example. 
They  say,  leave  open  the  windows  of  all  dormi- 
tories, barracks,  and  sleeping-rooms,  day  and 
night,  winter  and  summer.  This  precept,  fol- 
lowed largely  in  England  and  America,  presents 
in  our  opinion  great  inconveniences.”  Such  is 
the  view  of  an  eminent  hygienist.  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree  ? Yet  it  seems 
difficult  to  admit  the  possibility  of  the  harmful 
consequences  of  an  overdose  of  pure  air.  These 
disagreements  simply  serve  to  show  how  un- 
settled are  as  yet  the  very  laws  of  the  modern 
science  of  hygiene  still  in  its  infancy.  Fortu- 
nately, the  subject  has  at  length  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  ruling  authorities,  who  in 
every  direction  are  displaying  most  praise- 
worthy activity.  In  our  own  country,  Parlia- 
ment, so  constantly  abused  for  its  inefficiency  in 
dealing  with  home  questions,  has,  nevertheless, 
succeeded  in  passing  of  late  years  many  im- 
portant Bills  regulating  the  sanitary  affairs  of 
our  great  cities,  though  it  is  sad  to  reflect  how 
many  more  Bills  still  remain  to  be  considered. 
In  Paris,  an  equal  activity  has  been  displayed 
by  the  authorities.  In  one  direction,  the  regu- 
lations respecting  the  erection  of  new  houses, 
— we  learn  from  MM.  Napias  and  Martin,  whose 
excellent  “ Etude  et  le  Progres  do  l’Hygieneen 
France,”  between  the  years  1878  and  1882,  is 
worthy  of  attention, — have  been  recognised  to 
be  far  from  perfect,  and  a new  series  of  regu- 
lations is  being  prepared.  The  height  of  the 
houses  will,  it  appears,  be  even  more  than  is  the 
case  at  present,  proportioned  to  the  width  of 
the  street  or  thoroughfare  on  which  they  stand, 
the  minimum  elevation  of  the  stories  will  be 
fixed,  and  many  other  points  which,  previously 
laid  down,  have  been  reconsidered  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  modern  exactions  of  the  science  of 
hygiene. 

The  examples  of  Paris  and  London  are 
already  being  followed  largely  in  other  great 
cities.  The  vast  agglomerations  of  human 
beings  who  now  pour  into  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion urgently  demand  the  immediate  application 
of  the  principles  advocated  by  the  hygienists, 
who,  if  they  may  differ  in  questions  of  detail, 
are  unanimous  in  counselling  humanity  at  large 
to  “live  cleanly.”  Aided  by  the  artist  who, 
working  with  his  scientific  brother,  will  make 
the  world  beautiful,  we  may  yet  look  forward 
without  despair  to  the  possibility  of  at  length 
realising  what  till  now  has  been  regarded  as  the 
perfection  only  of  Utopia,  t 


Chester  Cathedral. — The  Dean  of  Chester 
has  decided,  after  a pause  of  six  years,  to 
endeavour  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
Chester  Cathedral,  under  the  advice  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  who  was  appointed 
architect  of  the  cathedral  in  succession  to  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Dean  Howson  makes  an 
appeal  for  15.000Z.  for  the  execution  of  the 
work,  which  he  proposes  to  spread  over  three 
years.  The  sum  of  1,800Z.  is  wanted  for  works 
requiring  immediate  attention.  Mrs.  Platt, 
Stalybridge,  has  already  contributed  2,000 1. 
towards  the  erection  of  certain  mosaics  in  the 
cathedral. 


See  Bouchardot,  “Traits  d 'Hygiene  Publique  et 
Privce."  Paris:  1983. 

+ Among  other  foreign  books  mention  should  not  be 
neglected  of  Dr.  Riant's  admirable  little  work  on  the 
” Hygiene  of  the  Work-room  and  the  Study,”  Hygiene  du 
Cabinet  de  Travail  (Paris,  1883),  to  which,  at  a later  date, 
we  may  hqve  occasion  to  refer, 


SIR  ROBERT  RAWLINSON. 

W e hear  with  extreme  personal  gratification 
that  H.M.  the  Queen  is  about  to  confer  the 
honour  of  knighthood  on  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.B.,  the  chief  Engineering  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Mr.  Rawlinson’s 
career  has  been  a remarkable  one,  and  greatly 
to  his  credit.  He  has  worked  his  way  from  the 
mason's  “ banker,”  and  never  fails  to  say  so 
at  times  when  the  statement  may  serve  as  an 
encouragement  to  others.  From  the  time  that 
he  first  came  to  London,  now  many  years  ago, 
we  have  seen  this  progress,  and  have  had 
pleasure  in  recognising  it  at  times  when  there 
were  objectors  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Rawlinson  was  appointed  an  engineering 
inspector  under  the  first  Public  Health  Act, 
1848,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Ashley,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  being  commissioners. 
Mr.  Rawlinson  held  the  first  inquiry  and  wrote 
the  first  report  (Dover).  Subsequently  he 
visited,  inspected,  and  reported  upon  the  prin- 
cipal towns  in  England,  from  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  to  Penzance,  from  Liverpool  to  Scar- 
borough. He  drew  up  suggestions  for  the  use 
of  local  surveyors  and  sanitary  engineers  as  to 
main  sewering,  house  draining,  water  supply, 
and  sewage  irrigation.  These  suggestions 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  extended, 
and  diagram  plans  of  details  of  main  sewers 
and  reservoirs  added,  so  as  to  be  suitable  not 
only  for  Great  Britain,  but  also  for  British  India 
and  the  colonies.  These  suggestions  and  plans, 
many  of  which  have  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Builder,  have  been  accepted  by 
English  engineers,  and  also  by  engineers  on  the 
Continent.  In  the  spring  of  1855  Mr.  Rawlin- 
son was  sent  as  engineer  member  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission  to  the  British  Army  on  the  Bos- 
phorus and  in  the  Crimea.  In  1863  he  was 
sent  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  Lancashire  as 
Engineer  Commissioner,  to  devise  “ work  for 
wages  ” in  the  distressed  cotton  district  during 
the  cotton  famine,  and  with  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold, 
who  was  his  colleague,  advised  and  saw  executed 
in  the  ninety-four  towns  and  places  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  works  of  road-making,  public  parks 
making,  waterworks  construction,  street  and  road 
forming,  main  sewering,  and  land  draining.  The 
sum  of  money  expended  under  the  signature  of 
Mr.  Rawlinson  was  1,850,000Z.,  upwards  of  400 
miles  of  roads  and  streets  were  formed,  drained, 
sewered,  channelled,  and  paved,  the  manual 
labour  being  done,  for  the  most  part,  by  cotton 
operatives.  The  administration  did  not  cost  tlie 
Government  3s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  money  was 
advanced  for  a period  of  thirty  years  at  3£  per 
cent.  The  entire  sum  advanced  has,  up  to  this 
date,  been  regularly  repaid.  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
served  on  three  Royal  Commissions  in  England 
and  on  one  for  Dublin,  and  since  1862  has  been 
a member  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Committee. 
In  1862  he  reported  on  Windsor  Castle,  and 
subsequently  upon  Sandringham  and  Marl- 
borough House  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  At 
present  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  a member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  a vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

While  offering  him  our  hearty  congratula- 
tions, we  cannot  but  regret  the  tardiness  with 
which  this  honour  has  been  conferred  upon 
him.  We  trust  he  may  live  many  years  yet  to 
enjoy  his  distinction,  coupled  as  that  enjoy- 
ment must  be  with  the  consciousness  of  having 
faithfully  performed  his  duties  no  less  as  a 
public  servant  than  as  a citizen. 


Presiding  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Engineering 
School  on  Saturday,  Mr.  Rawlinson,  in  present- 
ing the  certificates  to  successful  students,  said 
it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  meet  his  young 
friends,  who  were  entering  upon  a profession 
that  had  been  to  himself  a source  of  pleasure 
and  delight  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  In  his  time,  great  things  had  been 
accomplished  by  engineers  as  tho  pioneers  of 
civilisation,  in  the  construction  of  roads,  rail- 
ways, docks,  bridges,  shipping,  and  other  works. 
He  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  beginning 
of  one  of  our  greatest  railway  systems, — the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, — and  had  lived 
to  see  the  benefits  of  railways  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  civilised  world.  When  he  entered 
on  his  profession  he  thought,  as  they  did 
probably,  that  he  was  too  late,  that  the  work  of 
the  engineer  was  finished  : that  was  a mistake, 
great  progress  had  been  made,  but  the  world 


was  not  yet  completed,  and  there  was  a vast 
field  open  for  them.  There  was  still  very  much 
to  do,  and  it  was  such  as  they  that  would  have 
to  do  it.  They  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  there 
was  no  royal  road  to  success,  and  their  living 
useful  and  pure  lives,  achieving  and  sustaining  a 
good  reputationfor  themselves  and  their  country, 
depended  upon  the  use  they  made  of  their 
opportunities  and  advantages.  They  had  in 
this  school  the  means  of  laying  an  excellent 
foundation  for  a useful  and  successful  future 
career.  His  experience  in  colonial  and  other 
work  enabled  him  to  say  that  they  would  find  it 
of  the  utmost  importance,  as  engineers,  to  be 
able  to  turn  their  hand  to  anything,  and  what 
their  hand  found  to  do  let  them  do  it,  and  not 
be  too  nice  or  hesitating  in  the  matter  of  choice. 
The  branch  of  engineering  with  which  he  was 
connected  had  come  to  him  rather  than  that  ho 
had  gone  to  it.  He  had  early  in  life  a desire  to 
acquire  as  much  and  varied  practical  ability  as 
possible.  His  father  had  been  a working-man, 
and  he  had  been  a working-man  himself,  first  a 
stone-mason,  and  afterwards  a bricklayer,  a saw- 
yer, a blacksmith,  and  an  engineer.  When  a very 
young  man  he  served  under  one  of  the  most 
eminent  engineers  of  his  time,  Jesse  Hartley,  at 
the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  afterwards  occupied  the 
same  position  as  Brindley  in  connexion  with  our 
first  canals.  In  1855,  he  went  out  to  the 
Crimea  as  sanitary  engineer.  The  mortality 
among  the  troops,  from  tho  ignorance  and  in- 
ability of  soldiers  and  generals  to  design  and 
execute  necessary  works,  was  dreadful,  10,000 
out  of  33,000  men  perishing  from  preventible 
causes.  The  following  year  things  were  much 
improved;  the  French  had  40,000  cases  of 
typhus  fever,  and  we  had  not  one ! His  (Mr. 
Rawlinson’s)  position  now  was  that  of  Chief 
Sanitary  Engineer  for  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  he  was  by  following  the  line  into 
which  he  had  been  pushed.  His  young  friends 
had  entered  upon  a noble  profession,  he  coun- 
selled them  to  do  their  duty  now  and  in  tho 
future ; to  enter  upon  any  sphere  of  usefulness 
open  to  them;  and  to  command  and  reflect 
honour  and  trust  upon  themselves,  their  con- 
nexions, aud  their  country,  using  their  lives  and 
ending  their  days  with  a deservedly  good 
reputation. 


SARACENIC  DESIGN. 

The  illustration  shows  that  it  was  not  the 
Japanese  only  who  avoided  centres  and  centre 
lines  in  setting  out  ornament,  but  that  Persians 
and  Arabs  were  equally  conscious  of  the  pleasing 
and  very  piquant  effect  of  accidental  arrange- 
ment. When,  however,  examples  are  examined 
they  are  nearly  always  found  to  be  a section,  or 
part,  of  a perfect  geometrical  design, — see  A , 
B,  C,  and  S.  To  some  Western  eyes,  Oriental 
examples  of  this  principle  create  a surprise, 
which  is  more  or  less  pleasing  on  account  of 
its  novelty. 

The  example  from  Ispahan  is  formed  of 
highly-glazed  richly-coloured  tiles,  of  square 
form,  a very  small  portion  of  the  general  design 
occurring  on  each  tile.  The  general  ground  is 
pale  orange-yellow,  the  tracery  iu  black  lines, 
the  ornament  white  and  darkish  blue.  Where 
rich  marbles  do  not  occur,  the  whole  building  is 
faced  with  tiles  of  richest  hues,  producing  per- 
fect harmony.  The  arches  below  the  spandrel 
are  somewhat  acutely  pointed,  having  straight 
lines  instead  of  curves  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  extent,  except  at  the  spring,  where  are 
curves  of  small  radius.  They  remind  us  very 
much  of  later  work  in  England,  and  suggest  the 
indebtedness  of  Northern  architects  to  tho 
East  for  many  of  their  ideas.  The  ornament  is 
only  slightly  indicated  in  the  illustration.  The 
spandrel  from  Cairo  has  a centre  of  red 
porphyry  and  black  and  white  border,  which  a 
Western  draughtsman  would  certainly  have 
continued  all  round. 

Perhaps  an  occasional  departure  (and  it  was 
only  occasional  in  the  East)  from  our  rigid 
adherence  to  centering  in  design  might  at 
least  aid  in  producing  novelty, — generallyl  a 
pleasing  effect. 


Merry  Men  All. — The" employ 4s  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  Limited,  had  their 
annual  dinner  on  Saturday,  August  4th,  tho 
men  of  the  New  Cross  Works  proceeding  to 
Farnborough,  in  Kent;  the  men  of  the  New 
York  Works  to  Spuyten  Duyvil,  on  the  Hudson 
River ; and  the  men  of  the  Paris  Works  to 
Bongival,  on  the  Seine. 
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TOMB  OF  THE  PRINCESS  MARGARET, 
LINCLUDEN  ABBEY,  DUMFRIES. 

The  tomb  of  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Robert  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  forms  one  of 
the  principal  and  best  preserved  features  of  the 
Abbey  of  Lincluden,  a ruined  religious  house, 
interesting  to  all  visitors  to  the  “Land  of 
Burns,”  alike  from  its  charming  situation  at 
the  “ meeting  of  the  waters”  of  Cluden  and 
Nith,  and  its  associations  with  the  “ Ploughman 
Bard”  in  his  “Vision  of  Liberty”  and  other 
poems. 

The  chancel  has  been  termed  “ an  archi- 
tectural gem”  by  no  less  an  authority  than 
Mr.  M.  Holbeche  Bloxam,  and  the  tomb,  which 
is  situated  on  its  north  side,  is  certainly  quite 
worthy  of  its  surroundings  : like  the  rest  of  the 
buildings,  it  is  formed  of  the  local  red  sandstone, 
and  although  it  has  for  at  least  two  centuries 
been  exposed  to  the  fierce  south-easterly  rain 
storms  there  prevalent,  the  mouldings  and 
carved  work,  where  unharmed  by  the  rustic 
visitors,  are  still  sharp  and  clear. 

The  royal  occupant  of  the  tomb  being  the 
wife  of  Archibald,  fourth  Earl  of  Douglas,  the 
armorial  bearings  relate  principally  to  that 
family.  The  spandrel  at  the  apex  of  the  arch 
and  hood  moulds, — as  may  be  seen  from  the 
drawing, — contains  three  chalices  with  mullet- 
shaped star  attached  to  each,  surrounding  a 
heart, — the  leading  emblem  of  the  house  since 
the  time  of  the  “ Good  Sir  James,”  who  died 
while  conveying  the  heart  of  Bruce  to  Palestine. 
The  original  symbol  of  the  family,— the  St. 
Andrew’s  cross  and  stars,  may  be  seen  on  one  of 
the  shields  on  the  base,  another  containing  the 
same  bearing  with  the  heart  added,  while  four 
others  show  the  family  arms,  as  Lords  of  Douglas, 
Galloway,  Annandale,  and  Eskdale.  Two  of 
the  shields  remain  blank. 

At  the  back  of  the  recess  the  inscription  is 
cut,  as  shown,  running  as  follows  : — “A  l’Aide 
ile  Dieu ! Hie  jacet  Dna.  Margareta  Regis 
Scotinc  Filia,  quodam  Comtissa  de  Douglas, 
Dna.  Gallovidae  et  Vallis  Annandim.” 

“ Here  lies  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  of  the 
King  of  Scotland,  Countess  of  Douglas,  and 
Lady  of  Galloway  and  Annandale.” 

Our  photo-lithograph  is  from  a drawing  by 
Mr.  J.  Glover- Anderson. 


PROPOSED  EDINGLEY  CHURCH. 

The  present  unsightly  building  at  Edingley 
'an  out-of-the-way  village  in  Nottinghamshire), 
ised  as  a place  of  worship,  is,  like  many  more 
jountry  churches  in  the  shire,  a mei-e  “ white- 
washed hovel.”  The  proposed  new  edifice  is 
ample  in  construction  and  design,  and  of  a 
xicturesque  character,  in  harmony  with  the 
latural  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
naterials  would  be  Bulwell  bi’icks  and  Mans- 
ield  stono  dressings,  with  rough  - cast  in  the 
ower  and  vestry.  Edingley  being  a very  poor 
tarish,  it  is  feared  some  time  may  elapse  before 
he  work  of  rebuilding  can  commence.  Accom- 
aodation  is  provided  for  150  persons.  Mr.  John 
'ottingham  is  the  architect. 


'LORENCE  CATHEDRAL  AND  ITS  NEW 
FACADE. 

Florence  Cathedi’al,  oi'  “ilDuomo  di  Sauta 
[aria  del  Fiore”  (so-called  from  the  lily  which 
gui-es  in  the  arms  of  Florence),  was  erected  in 
29-1  to  1462,  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Church 
? Santa  Reparata.  According  to  Yillani,  the 
lorentines  had,  at  an  early  period,  determined 
> erect  in  their  city  a monument  which  should 
irpass  all  that  had  preceded  it.  This  imposing 
cample  of  Italian  Gothic  was  designed  by 
rnolfo  del  Cambio,  to  whom  the  execution 
as  confided  by  a decree  in  1294,  and  the 
|undations  were  laid  on  the  day  of  the  Feast 
' the  Nativity,  1298,  and  the  name  of  Santa 
aria  del  Fiore  given  to  it.  Arnolfo  del  Cambio 
iperintended  the  work  down  to  his  death,  in 
tlO,  when  the  work  stopped,  until  Giotto  (who 
:ted  as  architect-in-chief  for  thirty-three 
ouths)  was  requested  to  continue  it  in  1331, 
ith  an  order  that  he  should  remain  as  a 
sident  in  Florence  to  ensui’e  its  progress.  He 
ected  the  bell-tower  and  the  fa9ade  of  the 
thedral,  which  he  carried  up  to  two-thirds  of 
height.  Amongst  the  other  eminent  archi- 
;ts  who  were  employed  after  Giotto,  and 
til  the  completion  of  the  church  was  entrusted 
Brunelleschi,  the  names  of  Francesco 


Talenti,  Alberto  di  Amoldo,  Taddeo  Gaddi, 
Andrea  Orcagna  (a  man  of  extraordinary 
powers,  as  bis  loggia  in  the  Piazza  Gran  Duca 
amply  testifies),  and  Filippo  di  Lorenzo  are 
mentioned.  The  nave  and  aisles  were  com- 
pleted in  1355. 

On  August  19th,  1418,  the  public  competition 
for  ^models  for  the  dome  was  announced,  of 
which  Vasari  has  given  so  racy  an  account, 
and  in  which  the  genius  of  Filippo  Brunelleschi 
secured  the  victory,  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  of 
rivals,  and  the  doubts  of  the  cognoscenti.  The 
construction  of  the  cupola  took  up  fourteen 
years  (1420—1434).  The  church  was  finally 
consecrated  in  1436,  but  the  lantern  on  the  top 
of  the  dome,  also  designed  by  Brunelleschi, — 
according  to  auother  source,  his  plans  for  it 
wei-e  lost, — was  not  completed  until  1462.  The 
whole  length  of  the  building  is  500  ft.  ; its 
height  from  the  pavement  to  the  summit  of 
the  cross  is  387  ft.  The  transepts  and  cross 
are  nearly  306  ft.  long ; the  width  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  is  128  ft. ; the  height  of  the  nave, 
153  ft. ; that  of  the  side  aisles,  96  ft.  6 in.  The 
nave  was  intended  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio  to 
consist  of  five  bays  or  arches ; but  as  the 
families  of  the  Falconieri  and  the  Bischieri 
refused  to  give  up  some  buildings  on  the  east 
required  for  the  choir,  that  architect  was  com- 
pelled to  reduce  its  length,  so  as  to  include  only 
four.  Brunelleschi’s  cupola  is  octagonal,  and 
is  138  ft.  6 in.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  from 
the  cornice  of  the  drum  to  the  eye  of  the  dome 
the  height  is  133  ft.  3 in.  No  wonder  that  the  Flo- 
rentine citizens  who  formed  the  building  com- 
mittee refused  at  fii-st  to  believe  in  the  practica- 
bility of  Brunelleschi’s  scheme.  No  such  dimen- 
sions had  previously  been  attempted.  The  domes 
of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  and  of  Pisa  Cathedral  are 
far  below  it  in  dimensions,  grandeur,  and 
simplicity  of  construction.  It  served  as  a 
model  for  that  of  St.  Peter’s  to  Michelangelo, 
whose  admiration  of  it  was  so  great  that  he 
used  to  say,  “ Come  te  non  voglio,  meglio  di  te 
non  posso.”  The  cupola  is  the  largest  dome  in 
the  world,  for  though  the  summit  of  the  cross 
of  St.  Peter’s  is  a greater  distance  from  the 
ground  than  the  summit  of  the  cross  on  Florence 
Cathedral  (inconsequence  of  the  greater  dimen- 
sions of  the  whole  building),  yet,  dome  com- 
pared with  dome,  that  of  Bi-unelleschi  is  the 
higher.  The  Floi’entine  dome  has  also  a greater 
circumference.  It  is,  too,  the  first  cupola  that 
was  ever  l-aised  upon  a “drum,”  and  the  first 
double  dome  that  was  ever  built.  It  exceeds  in 
elevation  what  Arnolfo  had  designed  ; for, 
according  to  the  original  plan,  the  dome  was  to 
have  sprung  immediately  fi'om  the  ai’ches  and 
piers  on  which,  in  fact,  it  rests.  But,  Bru- 
nelleschi carried  up  perpendicular  walls  in  the 
shape  of  an  octagon  to  a certain  height,  and, 
placing  the  dome  upon  these  walls,  secured  for 
t the  elevation  which  he  desired. 

The  illustration  which  we  present  with  this 
week’s  issue,  besides  supplying  a view  of  that 
part  of  the  facade  which  has  been  reconstructed, 
also  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  for  com- 
paring the  grand  dimensions  of  the  dome  with 
the  rest  of  the  building.  It  seems  a pity,  how- 
ever, that  such  a work  of  art  should  be  so 
crowded  round  with  buildings ; but  x-egrets  will 
not  alter  that  stubborn  failing  of  human  nature 
which  leads  to  the  making  as  much  of  a piece 
of  ground  as  convenience  will  peiunit,  and  which 
appeal's  to  have  descended  fi'om  our  forefathers 
in  an  even  more  highly  developed  form,  for  it 
is  an  open  question  whether  ancieut  builders,— 
who,  moreover,  were  often  compelled  by  cir 
cumstances  over  which  they  had  no  control  to 
make  the  most  of  the  space  at  their  disposal, — 
sinned  more  in  this  l'espect  than  their  descen- 
dants do  at  the  present  day.  But  to  return  to 
the  fagade  of  Florence  Cathedral.  The  facade 
was  commenced  by  Arnolfo  del  Cambio,  but  in 
1332  his  successor  Giotto  designed  a new  and 
more  imposing  front  (of  which  copies  still  exist 
in  the  cloisters  of  San  Marco,  Florence),  and 
executed  one  half  of  it  himself.  The  facade, — 
which,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outer  walls  of 
the  cathedral  is  entirely  cased  in  marble, — sub- 
sisted till  the  sixteenth  centixry,  having  been 
adorned  with  statues  by  the  best  masters,  in- 
cluding Donatello,  when  in  1588  it  was  l'emoved, 
or  rather  destroyed,  by  the  Pi'ovveditore  Bene- 
detto Uguccione,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  pro- 
fessed,  of  re-erecting  it  in  the  then  modern 
style.  So  eager  was  he  to  effect  the  demolition 
that,  instead  of  carefully  detaching  the  precious 
marbles,  which  might  have  been  employed  again, 
the  facing  was  plucked  off  so  hastily  that,  accord- 
ing to  a contemporary,  not  a slab  or  column  was 


left  entire.  The  faijade  was  to  have  been  re- 
placed by  one  designed  by  Buontalenti,  Dosio, 
Cigoli,  and  others,  but  the  project  was  not 
carried  out.  In  1636  another  facade  was  begun, 
but  the  works  were  soon  again  suspended.  The 
cathedi'al  (like  Santa  Croce,  San  Lorenzo,  &c.) 
was  thus  left  without  a facade,  and  was  then 
decorated  with  frescoes  by  way  of  supplying 
the  defect.  A fresh  attempt  was  made,  in  the 
reign  of  the  last  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  to 
erect  one  after  a design  of  the  Cavaliere  Matas, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  But  the  regeneration 
of  Italy  was  to  bi-ing  a remedy  also  in  the  case 
of  Florence  Cathedral.  In  April,  1860,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  laid  the  foundation  stone  of 
a new  facade  ; the  work,  howevei*,  was  not  begun 
until  the  autumn  of  1875.  The  design,  of  which 
we  now  show  the  completed  portion,  is  by  the 
architect  De  Fabris,  whose  work  was  selected 
after  a most  severe  competition. 


ST.  GEORGE’S  CHURCH,  PRESTON. 

It  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  this  church 
(with  the  exception  of  the  outside  walls,  com- 
munion, and  vestry).  The  view  shows  an 
entirely  new  nave  and  chancel.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  5,000L  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Garlick,  Park,  & Sykes.  Our  illustra- 
tion is  reproduced  from  a drawing  by  Mr. 
Catterall. 


VVROUGHT-IRON  SCREEN, 
LEONARD-SQUARE. 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  the 
wrought-iron  screen  and  entrance-gates  to  the 
Children’s  Hospital,  Leonai'd  - square,  Shore- 
ditch. The  screen  is  next  the  street,  and  pro- 
tects the  entrance  to  the  house  and  a lift  to 
the  basement.  The  work  is  designed  by  Mr. 
Sedding,  architect  of  the  building,  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  Longden  & Co.,  of  Oxford-street,  who 
deserve  credit  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  cai'ried  out. 


SURFACE  DECORATION. 

The  enclosed  filling-in  and  border  is  a severe 
treatment  of  the  chrysanthemum  adapted  to 
suit  the  manufacturing  process  of  “ Lincrusta 
Walton,”  which  has  taken  a place  as  a method 
of  fiat  surface  decoration. 

Patterns  for  this  process  require  a different 
handling  and  treatment  than  for  printed  work, 
as  unlike  coloured  or  raised  flock  papers,  the 
pattern  is  pi'essed  up  in  i*ounded  relief.  The 
nature  of  the  petals,  leaves,  and  growth  of  the 
chrysanthemum  particularly  recommend  it  for 
this  purpose. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  Lincrusta  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  necessity  for  hand  coloui'ing 
when  in  situ.  This  is  capable  of  very  rich  and 
satisfactory  treatment  when  in  the  hands  of  an 
artist,  but  it  is  almost  of  necessity  generally 
left  to  the  house  painter,  or,  at  least,  to  the 
staff  of  the  usual  house  decollator,  with  a result 
at  once  disagreeable  and  vulgar.  The  material 
in  its  own  colour  or  bronzed  is  far  more  pleasing 
and  satisfactory  than  when  in  coloui's,  and  for 
dados  for  halls  and  staii'cases  particularly, 
while  it  may  often  be  used  with  effect  on 
ceilings  and  door-panels.  It  is  a welcome  and 
far  from  inartistic  addition  to  the  various 
methods  of  flat  surface  decoration. 


THE  BERLIN  GALLERY  OF  SCULPTURE- 
According  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  a bi'onze 
statue  from  Kyzikus  has  been  added  to  the  col- 
lections of  the  above  institution.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately not  in  a complete  state  of  preservation, 
the  left  leg  and  the  right  foot  being  wanting, 
as  well  as  part  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
figure.  The  search  made  for  the  missing  por- 
tions has  so  far  proved  unsuccessful.  Bronze 
statues  of  life  size  are  rare,  it  is  remarked,  so 
that  even  in  its  fragmentary  condition  this 
work  is  considered  an  acquisition  of  some  value. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of  Grecian  origin. 


Amsterdam  International  Exhibition. — 

We  are  informed  that  Messrs.  Priestman  Bros, 
have  been  awarded  a Diploma  of  Honoui’,  being 
the  highest  award  at  this  Exhibition,  for  their 
patent  dredging,  excavating,  and  elevating 
machinery. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  REMAINS  AT 
MAINZ. 

Owing  to  extensive  excavations  for  the  new 
railway  line  which  is  to  intersect  the  south- 
eastern outlying  works  of  the  citadel  of  Mainz, 
massive  Roman  buildings  have  been  laid  bare, 
the  existence  of  which  has  never  been  suspected. 
The  most  remarkable  features  are  three  massive 
walls,  two  running  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
third  inclining  towards  the  first,  leaving  only 
narrow  passages  between  them.  The  middle 
wall  consists  of  heavy  square  pillars,  which, 
together  with  the  arches,  consisting  of  double 
layers  of  vaults,  must  have  been  isolated.  It 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  what  purpose  the 
remains  served.  Their  construction  is  of  a 
most  solid  nature,  and  no  doubt  supported 
heavy  loads.  As  the  remains  are  exactly  in  the 
line  of  the  new  railway,  they  must  be  com- 
pletely removed.  An  exact  survey  of  the  whole 
and  the  separate  parts  will  add,  it  is  stated, 
considerably  to  what  is  known  of  Roman 
Mainz,  the  extent  of  which  must  have  been  far 
larger  than  was  hitherto  believed. 


EDINBURGH. 

It  having  been  announced  to  the  Board  of 
Manufactures  (which  has  the  control  of  the 
Scottish  National  Gallery  and  Art-Classes)  that 
“ a gentleman  of  great  public  spirit  and  patriot- 
ism had  offered  the  sum  of  10,000Z.  for  found- 
ing a National  Portrait  Gallery,  in  connexion 
with,  and  under  the  management  of,  the  Board, 
provided  a similar  sum  were  forthcoming  from 
any  other  source,”  the  Government  were 
approached  with  the  view  of  securing  State 
assistance.  The  result  of  these  negotiations  is 
that  a supplementary  estimate  of  10,000Z.  for 
the  purpose  has  been  prepared  by  the  Treasury. 
The  whole  sum  of  20,000i.  thus  provided  will 
be  reserved  as  a fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  gallery  and  the  purchese  of  pictures.  As 
regards  the  location  of  the  new  gallery,  a 
scheme  has  been  started  for  the  transference  of 
the  Antiquarian  Museum  from  the  rooms  now 
occupied  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the 
Royal  Institution  to  new  and  commodious  pre- 
mises in  the  addition  to  be  built  to  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art.  This  arrangement  will  be 
of  advantage  to  the  public  when  inspecting  the 
antiquarian  collection,  which  is  inconveniently 
crowded,  and  the  present  rooms,  having  been 
originally  constructed  as  picture  galleries  for 
the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  for  many 
years  used  as  such,  will  require  no  alteration  to 
fit  them  for  a National  Portrait  Gallery.  The 
picture  galleries  will  thus  be  concentrated  on 
the  Mound,  and  the  antiquaries  be  provided 
with  more  ample  accommodation.  The  society, 
we  understand,  stipulate  that  the  accommoda- 
tion to  be  given  them  in  the  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  shall  be  quite  distinct,  and  not  in  any 
way  subject  to  the  powers  at  South  Kensington. 
It  is  anticipated  that  at  the  outset  there  will  be 
a considerable  number  of  portraits  available 
from  the  National  Gallery,  which  is  over- 
crowded, and  that  public  bodies  in  possession  of 
historical  portraits  may  transfer  them  to  the 
national  collection.  Judging  also  from  previous 
experience  it  may  be  probable  that  patriotic 
individuals  will  furnish  contributions  either 
during  their  own  lives  or  by  bequest.  That 
abundant  materials  exist  for  such  sufficient 
proof  exists  in  the  present  and  previous  loan 
collections  in  the  National  Gallery.  It  may  be 
added  that  no  money  from  the  National 
Exchequer  has  ever  been  spent  in  the  purchase 
of  pictures  in  Scotland. 

In  the  recollection  of  frequent  recent 
casualties  from  fire  in  theatres,  attention  was 
called  to  the  Princess’s  Theatre  here,  and  the 
proprietor  was  required  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions in  the  interior  with  the  view  of  lessening 
the  risk  from  fire.  Whatever  precautions,  how- 
ever, may  be  taken,  it  is  manifest  that  a theatre 
situated  in  the  rear  of  a range  of  buildings,  the 
only  approaches  to  which  are  two  long  and  not 
very  wide  corridors,  cannot  be  considered  safe. 
The  lessee,  who  is  deservedly  popular,  has  been 
for  some  time  on  the  look  out  for  a site  for  a 
new  theatre,  and  made  advances  to  the  City 
authorities  for  one  on  the  ground  recently 
acquired  by  the  City  opposite  the  University; 
but  the  ultimate  appropriation  of  the  ground  in 
question  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

The  new  Lyceum  Theatre  is  approaching 
completion,  and  will  shortly  bo  opened,  with  Mr. 
Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  the  leading  stars. 


It  was  somewhat  of  a surprise  to  us,  when 
passing  along  Princes-street  lately,  to  observe 
that  the  spire  of  the  new  Free  Church  at  West 
Port  forms  a distinctive  feature  in  the  distance, 
looking  southward  through  the  open  space 
between  the  Castle  rock  and  St.  John’s  Church. 
The  spire  in  question,  and  the  church  to 
which  it  is  attached,  have  a marked  indi- 
viduality, and  are  in  good  keeping  with  the 
surroundings. 

In  Brandon-street  we  notice  a large  and 
ornate  building,  which  we  took  to  be  a new 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Heriot  Trust. 
Upon  inquiry,  we  ascertained  that  it  was  indeed 
designed  by  Mr.  Chesser,  the  architect  for  the 
Trust,  and  who  designed  most  of  the  schools 
belonging  to  that  body,  but  the  purpose  of  the 
new  building  was  that  of  a printing-office. 
Printing  and  education  are,  of  course,  inti- 
mately connected. 


THE  MANCHESTER  SHIP  CANAL. 

The  news  of  the  rejection  of  the  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords’  Com- 
mittee has  been  received  by  the  manufacturing 
interest  as  nothing  short  of  a public  disaster. 
It  is  true  that  we  cannot  point  to  a precedent 
for  the  passing  of  a measure  at  once  so  novel 
and  so  important  in  its  first  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign. But,  after  a gallant  struggle,  first  before 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee  of  each  House, 
then  for  thirty-nine  days  before  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  and  now  for  ten  days 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  promoters  are 
somewhat  taken  by  surprise  by  being  told  that 
they  had  better  call  again  another  day. 

It  is  true  that  the  Committee  had  so  far  cut 
down  and  hedged  in  the  provisions  of  the 
measure  which  they  ultimately  recommended 
to  the  House  that  what  remained  for  the  Lords 
to  reject  was  but  the  mutilated  trunk  of  a Bill. 
In  any  case  an  application  to  Parliament  next 
session  was  required.  We  can  only  wish  the 
promoters  better  luck  next  year.  And  we 
venture  the  remark  that  it  cannot  fail  to  add  to 
the  strength  of  their  cause  if  they  give  more 
prominence  to  the  important  evidence  as  to  the 
superior  cheapness  of  transport  which  the 
foreign  manufacturer  now  enjoys, — a point  that 
is  brought  into  some  relief  by  the  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Canals. 


THE  TOLHOUSE,  GREAT  YARMOUTH. 

This  building  was  rescued  from  destruction 
after  much  anxious  effort,  and  it  has  now  been 
made  over  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  to 
trustees,  who  have  agreed  to  raise  funds  for 
the  repair  of  the  building,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  some  useful  public  purpose.  The  trustees, 
we  learn,  have  made  themselves  responsible  for 
a considerable  outlay,  in  the  hope  that  public 
support  will  be  rendered  to  them.  We  com- 
mend the  subject  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
feeling  that  if  the  requisite  funds  are  raised 
with  butjlittle  anxiety  in  this  case,  it  will  be  a 
very  material  encouragement  to  others  who 
may  be  disposed  to  put  forth  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  old  and  interesting  buildings. 
Doubtless  many  a building  needing  outlay  has 
been  demolished  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  any  one  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  obtaining  funds  for  the  necessary  works  of 
restn-ation.  Besides  several  local  gentlemen, 
th  5 trustees  include  the  Mayor  and  the  Yicar 
of  Great  Yarmouth  for  the  time  being. 

We  may  add  that  the  work  is  in  good  hands, 
Mr.  E.  P.  [Loftus  Brock  and  Messrs.  Bottle  & 
Olley  being  joint  architects  for  the  work  of 
restoration.  In  their  report  to  the  Trustees, 
they  say  that  “ the  main  fabric  of  what  was 
originally  a detached  building  is  fairly  sound, 
considering  that  the  bulk  of  the  walling  pro- 
bably dates  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  Settlements  have  taken  place,  but 
three  are  of  old  date,  and  do  not  require 
special  attention,  beyond  the  cutting  out  of 
small  decayed  portions  in  various  places.” 
They  go  on  to  say, — “ The  interior  of  the 
Tolhouse-hall  has  (owing  to  the  works  of 
1622)  but  little  of  its  original  appearance. 
It  is  encumbered  with  the  poor  seats  and 
fittings  of  the  late  court,  and  its  proportion 
interfered  with  by  the  gallery  over  the  en- 
trance. We  consider  that  the  gallery  seats 
and  fittings  should  be  removed,  the  low  flat 
ceiling  taken  down,  and  the  old  roof  utilised 


by  being  opened  out.  By  these  works  the  pro- 
portion of  the  hall  would  be  apparent,  and  good: 
height  obtained.  The  present  Seat  of  State 
and  its  canopy,  brought  from  St.  Nicholas’s-! 
Church,  should  be  careftilly  retained,  and  also  theli 
whole  of  the  mullioned  windows.  These  latter* 
are  the  works  of  1622.  The  roof-timbers  willi 
require  careful  examination  and  repair,  as  well] 
as  a very  considerable  amount  of  new  work.” : 
Among  other  works  they  recommend  the  entireJ 
removal  of  the  modern  rough-cast  and  cementij 
work  from  the  walls.  This  is  at  present  in  veryi; 
poor  and  ragged  condition.  It  covers  not  only  , 
the  ancient  rubble  work,  but  also  the  dresseda 
angles  and  quoins.  Its  removal  will  effect  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  the  appearance,  fori| 
the  walls,  which  now  appear  modern,  will  re-* 
sumo  their  ancient  aspect.  The  cost  of  the 
various  works  they  estimate  at  about  1,2002. ,*i 
and  it  is  recommended  that  the  works  should; 
be  done  by  instalments  as  funds  may  admit. 


COMPETITION  FOR  MURAL  PAINTINGS!! 

AT  DUSSELDORF. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  Hall  of  Art  at  thelj 
above  city,  a competition  recently  took  place  of<| 
designs  for  the  mural  ornamental  painting. 
The  merits  of  two  competing  artists,  Herr  Carl! 
Gehrts  and  Professor  J.  Scheurenberg  (now  in  i 
Berlin)  were  so  nearly  equal  that  a prize  ofJ 
1502.  was  awarded  to  each  of  them.  Thial 
circumstance  has  led  to  a discussion  in  the  local] 
press  as  to  which  of  the  designs  should  be!, 
carried  out.  Public  opinion  and  the  feeling  of| 
artistic  circles  at  Diisseldorf  favour  the  work  ofq 
Herr  Gehrts,  himself  resident  at  that  city.  Am 
address,  signed  by  leading  artists,  has  been  sent* 
to  the  Prussian  Government,  asking  for  him  to' 
be  entrusted  with  the  work  in  question. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

The  term  for  sending  in  plans  for  the  new 
Polyclinic  Hospital  at  Rome,  at  which  foreign 
architects  may  participate,  has  been  extended! 
to  January  11,  1884. 

In  the  international  competition  for  thelj 
building  to  be  erected  for  the  Finnish  Society] 
of  Arts  at  Helsingfors,  the  first  premium  ofj 
4,000  Finnish  marks  (1351.)  has  been  awarded] 
to  the  architect  Arthur  Walter,  of  Berlin.  Then 
second,  third,  and  fourth  premiums  (402.,  342., j 
and  27*.)  have  been  given  to  Professor  Victors 
Schroter,  of  St.  Petersburg;  architect  Axel  Berg,- ■' 
of  Copenhagen ; and  architect  E.  Langlet,  of 
Stockholm,  respectively. 


THE  ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  ACT.  ! 

ITS  COST  AND  VALUE. 

Mr.  Selway,  the  representative  of  Newing? 
ton  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  appears* 
to  have  a very  low  estimate  of  the  value  of  thelj 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  as  passed  by  tho  late 
Government.  At  a recent  meeting  of  thelj 
Newington  Vestiy  a letter  was  received  from1 
the  Home  Office  requesting  the  Vestry  to  in- 
struct their  medical  officer  to  make  a special 
inspection  of  the  parish  under  the  Artisans 
Dwellings  Act,  and  to  make  a representation  t( 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  all  areas  he  con>i 
sidered  unhealthy,  with  the  view  that  jht 
Metropolitan  Board  might  be  able  to  make! 
provision  for  improvement  schemes. 

Mr.  Selway,  adverting  to  the  objects  of  the 
Act,  and  to  what  extent  it  had  been  carried  out- 
said  it  had  already  cost  the  ratepayers  of  the 
metropolis  nearly  a million  of  money,  and  hat 
done  no  good  to  any  one  whatever  except  the 
landlords  of  the  wretched  properties.  Whai 
was  really  wanted  was  that  the  Metropolitai 
Board  or  some  other  body  should  have  powei 
to  condemn  places  which  were  absolutely  un 
inhabitable,  without  buying  the  owners  out* 
The  Act,  however,  had  been  amended,  and  wa- 
not  quite  so  bad  now,  but  the  fact  remaineo 
that  the  new  dwellings  that  were  erected  wer« 
not  occupied  by  the  class  of  people  that  hac 
been  turned  out.  Mr.  Silvester  added  that  thl 
Act  offered  a premium  to  bad  landlords ; bu 
Mr.  Giles,  on  the  other  hand,  strongly  denied  that 
the  Act  had  done  no  good.  The  fact  that  whole* 
some  sanitary  dwellings  had  been  substituted 
for  bad  ones,  was  of  itself  a benefit  to  the  public 
health.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  imi 
provemeut  had  been  a costly  one. 
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THE  LIEBIG  MONUMENT. 

I This  monument,  erected  at  Munich,  has  the 
(central  figure  in  Carrara  marble.  It  was 
(modelled  by  Michael  Wagmuller,  and,  after  his 
(death,  was  executed  by  his  pupil  Wilhelm 
Biimann.  The  features  of  the  eminent  man 
are  said  to  be  admirably  reproduced.  The 
pedestal  is  of  light  grey  Milan  granite,  and  two 
steps  lead  up  to  it.  Two  sides  contain  appro- 
priate inscriptions,  and  on  the  others  are  marble 
reliefs.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  at 
Giessen  another  Liebig  monument  in  accordance 
with  Wagmuller’ s model. 


[THE  NORTH  AND  EAST  SUBURBAN 
INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY. 

OVER-BUILDING  AND  REDUCED  RENTS. 

The  above-named  company,  whose  chief 
estates  and  houses  are  at  Tottenham,  has  just 
held  its  annual  meeting.  The  report  which  was 
presented  stated  that,  having  regard  to  the 
depressed  condition  of  house  property  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolis,  the  shareholders 
would  be  prepared  for  the  statement  that  the 
past  year  had  not  been  as  successful  as  former 
years.  The  last  report  drew  attention  to  the 
general  reduction  in  rents,  and  that  reduction 
had  continued  during  the  past  year.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  current  year,  however, 

I the  income  from  rents  had  steadily  and  largely 
increased,  and  the  directors  believed  that  the 
| worst  had  passed.  The  directors  recommended 
a dividend  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per 
i annum. 

The  chairman  said  the  report  was  not  of  a 
i very  satisfactory  character,  still  he  saw  no 
i reason  why  the  shareholders  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  it,  seeing  that  the  directors  had  to 
present  it  under  like  circumstances  with  those 
in  which  all  building  property  of  a similar  kind 
was  now  placed.  With  the  depressed  state  of 
house  property  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis, 
the  directors  had  done  the  best  that  they  could 
with  the  property  of  the  company.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  London  had  been  over- 
built, and  not  merely  in  their  own  district,  but 
all  round,  there  was  a considerable  number  of 
empty  houses.  He  did  not  know  whether  they 
hacl  been  worse  off  than  others  in  this  respect, 
but  it  was  true  that  the  company  had  had  for 
some  time  a number  of  empty  dwellings,  chiefly 
consisting  of  those  which  by  a resolution  passed 
last  year  the  directors  were  instructed  to  build. 
Lately,  however,  they  had  had  a very  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  their  tenants. 
Their  rentals  averaged,  during  the  year  just 
closed,  not  much  more  than  85 l.  per  week,  but 
at  present  they  had  reached  1151.  per  week. 
The  number  of  empty  houses  was  something 
like  10  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  of  the  company’s 
property. 

A dividend  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  declared,  and  Mr.  Wilkinson,  one  of 
the  retiring  directors  having  been  re-elected, 
Baid  he  could,  corroborate  what  had  been  said 
by  the  chairman  as  to  the  general  reduction  in 
the  value  of  house  property,  as  he  was  the 
holder  of  property  in  Tottenham  apart  from  the 
company,  and  he  himself  experienced  the  diffi- 
culty referred  to.  But  on  that  account  he  was 
not  prepared  to  write  down  the  value  of  the 
property  in  his  stock-book,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  his  opinion  only,  but  that  of  others,  that 
what  existed  now  was  a purely  temporary  state 
of  things. 


PRIDDY,  NEAR  WELLS,  SOMERSET. 

This  church  has  just  been  re-opened,  after 
complete  reparation  as  regards  the  fabric,  the 
seats,  chancel-stalls,  and  prayer-desks  being 
still  wanting.  The  building  is  a very  interesting 
one,  probably  originally  of  Norman  foundation, 
as  the  bowl  of  the  ancient  font  appears  to  be  of 
that  period.  It  was  rebuilt  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  There  is  a very  well  preserved 
fifteenth-century  stoup  in  the  porch.  The  tower 
arch,  of  three  chamfered  orders,  is  acutely 
pointed,  and  of  early  fourteenth-century  date. 
The  structure  had  been  in  a most  dilapidated 
condition,  quite  unfit  to  hold  service  in.  The 
rain  and  wind  penetrated  through  the  defective 
roofs,  and  damp  prevailed  everywhere.  The 
tower  and  stair-turret  in  the  upper  stage  were 
ruinous,  and  the  buttresses  tottering.  The  old 
oak  roofs  to  the  body  of  the  church  and  the 
tower  were  found  to  be  quite  decayed,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  put  new  pitch-pine  roofs 


(copies  of  the  old  ones) . The  chancel  roof  was 
modern  and  poor,  and  has  been  replaced  by  a 
handsome  English  oak  panelled  barrel  ceiling, 
with  carved  bosses.  The  south  aisle  wall  and 
the  south  chancel  arch  pier  were  defective,  and 
had  to  be  rebuilt,  as  also  an  arch  between  the 
north  aisle  and  Chantry  Chapel,  and  the  angles 
of  the  east  chancel  wall.  All  the  roofs  have 
been  re-covered  with  lead,  re-cast  from  the  old. 
The  missing  stonw  parapet  to  the  north  aisle 
has  been  supplied,  and  a parapet  put  to  the 
chancel  roof.  There  are  new  gable  copings, 
the  old  saddle  stones  being  re-used.  Proper 
external  channel  courses  and  down-pipes  have 
been  placed  everywhere,  and  the  ground  lowered. 
The  seats  were  modern,  except  the  return 
chancel-stalls,  which,  with  the  elegant  Perpen- 
dicular screen,  will  be  refixed  after  repair.  The 
interesting  Decorated  stone  pulpit  has  been 
repaired.  The  whitewash  internally  has  been 
removed,  and  new  rough  stucco  applied.  The 
nave,  porch,  and  tower  have  been  re-paved  with 
Keinton  stone,  and  the  same  material  is  used 
for  the  steps.  The  chancel  has  been  laid  with 
Godwin’s  tiles  to  the  architect’s  design.  The 
floor  under  the  area  for  seats  is  paved  with 
solid  wood  blocks.  Now  oak  doors  with  floriated 
hinges  have  been  executed.  The  glazing  is  of 
cathedral  rolled  glass  in  various  patterns  and 
tints,  mixed  with  seconds  Newcastle  crown 
glass.  A warming  - apparatus  on  Porritt’s 
system  has  been  supplied.  The  architect  has 
been  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A. ; the  builder, 
Mr.  H.  Hawkins,  of  Glastonbury. 


PARLIAMENTARY  JOTTINGS. 

The  Wellington  Statue  at  Hyde  Park  Cornet. — 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  9th  inst., 
Mr.  Shaw  - Lefevre,  First  Commissioner  of 
Works,  replying  to  Sir  H.  Holland,  who  asked 
a question  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R.  Paget,  said : — 
The  House  will  recollect  that  a few  days  ago  I 
informed  them  that  I had  invited  the  committee 
who  had  advised  the  removal  of  the  statue  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  site  in  front  of  the 
Horse  Guards  to  reconsider  the  question  with 
the  experience  of  the  model  which  has  recently 
been  placed  there.  The  committee  have  made 
the  following  report : — 

,fThe  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  ques* 
tion  of  how  best  to  deal  with  the  statue  of  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington  have  now  had  tho  advantage 
of  seeing  a model  of  the  colossal  figure  erected  upon 
the  site  recommended  by  them  in  St.  James’s  Park, 
opposite  to  tho  Horse  Guards.  This  site  was  only 
selected  by  them  under  the  conviction  that,  having 
regard  to  the  huge  size  of  the  statue,  and  to  tho 
fact  that  when  raised  upon  a suitable  pedestal,  it 
would  in  its  present  position  overtop  and  crush  all 
its  surroundings,  it  was  impossible  to  retain  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Apsley  House.  They  felt 
strongly,  however,  that  it  was  only  on  grounds  of 
extreme  urgency  that  it  would  be  justifiable  to 
separate  the  monument  raised  to  the  Great  Duke 
from  a spot  which  it  had  occupied  for  nearly  forty 
years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  given 
to  him  by  the  nation.  Reluctantly,  therefore,  they 
recommended  its  removal,  in  the  hope  that  in  the 
new  position  (for  which  much  was  to  be  urged  on 
account  of  its  association  with  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  the  Duke,  and  with  his  high  office  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army),  tho  great  size 
of  the  statue  would  be  less  objectionable,  and  its 
artistic  defects  less  glaring.  That  hope  is  not 
realised  by  tho  result,  and  tho  experiment  made 
shows  that  there  is  no  position  in  London  suitable 
to  such  a colossus,  or  in  which  its  faults  would  not 
bo  as  salient  as  in  the  two  localities  which  have 
been  tried.  The  committee,  therefore,  stroDgly 
urge  that  the  statue  should  be  re-cast ; the  old 
metal  being  used  again  in  the  production  of  a new 
statue  of  suitable  proportions.  They  recommend 
that  this  statue  should  be  erected  in  tb q place  oppo- 
site to  Apsley  House.  In  this  way  the  Duke  may 
be  commemorated  by  a monument  in  the  place 
above  all  others  best  suited  to  receive  it.” 

We  greatly  regret  that  the  statue  is  to  be 
broken  up,  and  consider  the  act  uncalled  for. 
In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Sir  J.  Eai'dley- 
Wilmot  asked,  Is  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
aware  that  that  horse  was  modelled  from  the 
celebrated  Copenhagen,  on  the  back  of  which 
the  illustrious  duke  won  many  of  his  victories 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  he  also  rode  that 
horse  on  the  occasion  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo? 
Mr.  S.  Lefevre. — Yes,  I am  informed  that  that 
is  the  case.  The  new  statue  will  probably  be 
equestrian  also.  Lord  J.  Manners.  — Is  the 
competition  for  the  commission  for  making  the 
new  statue  to  be  limited  or  unlimited  ? Mr. 
S.  Lefevre. — Unlimited. 

The  Proposed  Improvements  in  Whitehall. — 
In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  evening  last, 


Lord  Lamington  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
ment would  delay  the  erection  of  any  building 
in  Parliament-street  until  the  plan  of  the  whole 
proposed  improvements  from  Whitehall  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  The  noble  lord  said  that  he  con- 
tended for  the  one  principle  that  there  should  be 
a concentration  of  the  public  offices,  and  he  was 
most  anxious  that  the  Government  should  avoid 
committing  the  grievous  error  which  he  thought 
they  were  about  to  fall  into.  He  understood, 
as  far  as  he  could  judge,  that  it  was  now  in- 
tended to  take  down  Parliament-street ; but,  to 
his  great  regret,  he  saw  that  it  was  not  intended 
there  to  concentrate  the  public  offices,  but  to 
let  the  land  on  building  leases.  He  ventured 
to  point  out  to  the  Government  that  in  doing 
that  they  would  make  a complete  blunder. 
There  would  be  space  on  that  ground  to  con- 
centrate all  the  departments  of  public  offices. 
By  doing  that  they  would  save  30,000Z.  a year, 
and  the  buildings  could  bo  erected  for  about 
800,000J.  Lord  Thurlow,  in  reply,  said  that  he 
was  directed  to  say  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  further  powers  before 
proceeding  with  the  erection  of  public  offices  in 
Parliament- street,  and  when  that  application 
was  made  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a com- 
plete plan  of  what  it  was  proposed  to  build. 

The  House  Duty. — In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  9th  inst.,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Lawrence,  a return  was  ordered  of 
the  number  of  houses  assessed  to  the  House- 
duty  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  day  of  April, 
1883,  in  each  county  and  division  of  a county 
and  borough  in  the  United  Kingdom,  distin- 
guishing the  number  charged  as  follows  : — At 

20 1.,  above  20Z.  and  under  30Z.,  301.  and  under 

50 1.,  50 1.  and  under  100J.,  100Z.  and  under  150Z., 
150Z.  and  under  200Z.,  and  so  on,  rising  pro- 
gressively 50 1. ; and  showing  also  tho  total 
amount  received  in  each  county  and  division  of 
a county  and  borough  (in  continuation  of  Parlia- 
mentary paper  No.  384  of  session  1872). 


THE  ART-UNION  OF  LONDON. 

The  pictures  selected  by  prize-holders  of 
the  Art- Union  of  London  are  now  on  view  at 
the  galleries  of  the  society,  No.  112,  Strand,  and 
they  will  remain  on  view  daily  from  ten  till  six 
until  September  the  1st.  Although  the  collec- 
tion is  somewhat  smaller  than  usual,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cost  of  the  print,  it  contains 
some  very  good  works  selected  by  the  fortunate 
possessors  from  the  exhibitions  of  tho  Royal 
Academy,  Society  of  British  Artists,  the  Gros- 
venor  Gallery,  the  two  Water-colour  Societies, 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  the  Society  of  Lady 
Artists.  The  principal  prize  is  a painting  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Stocks  (No.  21), — “One  generation 
passeth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh.” 
The  subject  is  a cottage  interior;  an  old  lady, 
seated  in  a high  - backed  arm  - chair,  with 
spectacles  in  her  hand  and  Bible  on  her  lap, 
sits  meditating  over  the  cradle  of  a healthy- 
looking  baby  (presumably  her  grandchild)  who 
is  fast  asleep.  The  figures  and  the  furniture 
are  exceedingly  well  painted.  There  are  several 
good  landscapes  in  the  collection,  some  of  the 
best  being  those  by  lady  artists.  The  print  for 
the  current  year,  representing  a scene  in  the 
Tuileries,  June  20,  1792, — Marie  Antoinette  and 
her  children  face  to  face  with  some  of  the 
desperados  and  viragos  of  the  Revolution,  is 
also  on  view.  It  has  been  well  engraved  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sharpe  from  the  admirable  picture 
by  Mr.  A.  Elmore,  R.A. 


Prizes  for  Turning. — The  Master, Wardens, 
and  Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Turners,  according  to  their  custom, 
propose  to  give  this  year  their  silver  medal,  the 
freedom  of  the  Company  to,  and  (subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen)  will  also 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  for, 
any  workman  in  the  trade  in  the  United  King- 
dom who  may  send  in  the  best  specimen  of 
hand-turning  in  wood,  ivory,  or  metal.  A 
bronze  medal  will  be  given  as  a second  prize, 
and  certificates  of  merit,  as  well  as  money- 
prizes,  will  be  awarded  in  both  the  wood  and 
ivory  competitions  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges.  Among  tho  sums  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Competition  Committee  are  50Z.  by  the 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  and  35 1.  by  Mr.  W. 
L.  A.  B.  Burdett-Coutts.  The  different  objects 
must  be  delivered  at  the  London  Mansion  House 
during  the  week  ending  October  20th. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Darlington.  — The  North  Star,  a halfpenny 
daily  newspaper  started  two  years  and  a half 
ago  in  the  Conservative  interest,  appears  to 
have  been  so  successful  as  to  need  larger 
premises,  which  were  opened  on  the  11th  inst. 
From  the  description  which  has  been  forwarded 
to  us  the  new  building  appears  to  be  well 
planned  for  its  special  purpose.  It  is  situated 
in  Crown-street,  and  externally  is  of  red  pressed 
brick,  with  Dunhous9  stone  dressings,  the 
facade  being  designed  in  the  semi-Queen  Anne 
style  of  architecture.  The  architect  is  Mr.  G. 
G.  Hoskins,  and  the  following  were  the  con- 
tractors,— Messrs.  McKenzie,  excavators,  brick- 
layers, and  masons  ; Mr.  R.  T.  Snaith,  carpenter 
and  joiner  ; Messrs.  G.  Pattison  & Sons,  slaters  ; 
Mr.  R.  M.  Ormerod,  of  Carlisle,  plasterer ; Mr. 
Emmerson  Smith,  plumber;  Mr.  John  Law, 
painter;  and  Mr.  William  Liddle,  ironwork. 

Birmingham. — Mr.  J.  T.  Harrison,  Local 
Government  Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry 
in  Birmingham  on  the  7th  inst.,  with  respect  to 
the  application  of  the  Corporation  to  borrow 
4,500/.  for  the  purchase  of  a site  for  a hospital  ; 
16,085/.  for  a new  fish-market ; and  4,700/.  for 
the  new  street  from  Sparkbrook  to  Small  Heath ; 
and  several  smaller  sums.  Evidence  was  given 
to  show  the  necessity  for  these  works,  and  the 
Inspector  said  he  would  report  to  his  Board. 


OLD  PLASTERING. 

Sir, — Whilst  examining  the  “ Manor-house,” 
Brigstock,  Northampton,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a new  roof,  &c.,  I found  the  plastering 
of  the  rooms  in  the  roof, — and  of  the  ceilings 
below, — was  laid  on  “ reeds,”  obtained  from 
Whittlesea-mere,  more  than  122  years  since ! 
They  are  secured  to  the  joists  anil  rafters  by 
oak  laths,  — in  the  same  direction, — and  are 
about  1 in.  deep.  They  are  perfectly  sound.  I 
enclose  you  a few, — one  of  which  I made  into  a 
pen  to  write  this  with. 

I cannot  obtain  any  more  reeds  to  patch  up 
the  work  with,  so  I must  thicken  out  with  other 
materials. 

Another  peculiar  thing  was  that  the  roof  is 
constructed  without  a ridge-piece ; the  prin- 
cipals and  common  rafters  being  halved  and 
pinned  together  with  oak  pins  ; all  the  timber 
being  of  oak,  even  to  the  very  thin  slating  laths. 
The  slates  are  from  Colley  Weston,  and  are 
perishing.  All  the  roofs  about  here  are  of  a 
very  steep  pitch,  and  Welsh  slates  are  com- 
monly laid  with  a 2\  in.  lap  (Countesses). 
Perhaps  the  other  ancient  buildings  about  here 
are  too  well  known  to  your  readers  to  need 
comment.  The  church  (opposite)  I know  is. 

Harry  T.  Pbrcival. 


SUBCONTRACTS. 

Sir, — I am  very  much  averse  to  wishing  to 
intrude  on  your  pages,  or  to  attempt  to  thrust 
my  opinion  before  your  readers.  It  is  only 
fearing  that  what  is  quite  pertinent  to  the  case 
may  be  left  unsaid  that  I venture  to  say  another 
word.  [See  Builder,  pp.  31,  62,  97,  130,  199, 
ante."] 

Notoriously  a very  wrong  impression  prevails 
respecting  the  profits  of  the  sub-contractor. 
The  statement  by  a clork  of  works  that  a 
specialist  gets  50  per  cent,  higher  prices  than 
most  builders  is  very  wide  of  the  truth.  “ Clerk 
of  Works”  speaks  very  lightly  of  10  per  cent,  as 
if  it  formed  but  a moiety  of  the  profits  arising 
from  work.  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  bring 
proof  as  to  the  amount  of  profit  derivable  from 
any  particular  branch  of  the  building  trade, 
but  competition  will  not  allow  any  extravagant 
gains  to  be  made.  The  writer,  as  representing 
several  of  the  largest  London  firms,  has  for 
many  years  estimated  for  work  at  5 per  cent,  on 
the  cost,  and  in  no  case  does  he  remember 
more  than  10  per  cent,  being  added  for  profit. 
Therefore  to  speak  loosely  of  such  a sum  as 
10  per  cent.,  or  to  insinuate  that  if  one  party 
did  not  get  it  as  a perquisite  another  did,  is  too 
revolting  to  be  seriously  repeated. 

Domestic  engineers  are  not  only  subject  to 
competition,  like  builders,  but  they  are  often- 
times put  to  great  expenses  in  travelling,  time 
for  arranging  and  developing  schemes  and  pre- 
paring drawings  and  specifications,  and  some- 
times revising  and  submitting  them  two  or 
three  times,  and  afterwards  to  be  told  that  he 
would  be  allowed  to  “ tender  in  competition,” 
when  he  would  find  the  bases  of  his  own  scheme 


and  specification  used  for  the  works  to  be 
executed.  The  experience  and  toil  of  years 
will  be  displayed  and  allowed  to  be  traced  by 
the  first  and  every  comer  who  shows  a business 
card,  and  allowed  to  enter  into  competition 
with  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  and 
heat  of  the  day  with  an  equal  chance  of  success. 

A sub-contractor’s  as  well  as  the  contractor’s 
work  represents  so  much  cash  which  he  expects 
and  ought  to  receive  in  full.  If  any  amount  is 
required  to  be  deducted,  as  the  architect  thinks 
the  builder  should  receive  10  per  cent,  or  less, 
why  not  let  it  be  stated  in  the  specification 
that  provision  be  made  for  the  sum,  so  that 
all  competitors  alike  may  know  and  add  it  to 
the  cost  of  his  work  ? 

As  to  the  incidentals  and  exigencies  of  all 
work  coming  under  the  builder’s  contract,  they 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  provided  for  without  looking 
to  the  sub-contractor  as  an  element  by  which 
his  gains  are  to  be  increased. 

Robert  Crane. 


PROPOSED  WATERWORKS  AT  BUNGAY. 

A MEETING  was  held  on  Friday,  August  10th,  to 
consider  the  above  question,  Mr.  W.  Hartcup  in 
the  chair,  supported  by  the  parochial  committees 
appointed  by  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
for  the  parishes  of  Bungay  St.  Mary  and  Bungay 
Holy  Trinity.  There  wore  also  present,  and  invited 
by  the  committee,  Mr.  J.  Compton  Merryweather, 
M.I.C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  Howard,  C.E.,  of  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  1 toward  k Baker,  to  discuss  the  water 
supply  of  the  district. 

The  discussion  resulted  in  an  offer  being  made  by 
Mr.  Howard  to  construct  the  waterworks  within  four 
months,  upon  an  entirely  new  and  economical  prin- 
ciple, and  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Merryweather  and  Howard  for  some  con- 
siderable time.  The  offer  ^was  accepted  by  the 
committee. 


BAD  BUILDING  AT  HIGHGATE. 

Thomas  Bakr,  builder,  was  charged  at  the  Highgate 
Police-court,  on  an  adjourned  summons,  issued  at  the 
instance  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  using 
improper  mortar  in  the  construction  of  two  houses  in 
Luuot-street,  Highgate  New  Town.  The  defendant  pro- 
mised to  amend  the  work,  but  it  was  stated  that  he  hud 
not  done  so,  and  had  filed  a petition  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Bovill,  the  District  Surveyor,  said  the  mortar  used 
was  simply  garden  mould,  and  the  work  could  not  be 
rectified  unless  the  houses  were  pulled  dowu. 

Mr.  Bodkin  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Bovill  that  the 
houses  should  be  pulled  down.  Not  only  hnd  the  defendant 
used  this  bad  mortar,  but,  after  notice  was  served  upon 
him,  he  completed  them  in  the  same  bad  style.  A fine  of 
21.,  and  10s.  a day  from  the  23rd  of  June  would  bo  im- 
posed in  respect  of  each  house,  nnd  steps  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  houses  being  sold  to  any  unsuspecting 
person,  who  would  be  liable  to  put  them  into  a proper 
condition.  He  would  also  report  to  the  Board  of  VVorks 
that  the  Magistrate  thought  a summons  should  be  taken 
out  against  the  Defendant  tj  compel  him  to  pull  them 
down.  The  fines,  in  the  aggregate,  amounted  to  nearly 
100/. 


“Boohs. 

Electric  Lighting.  By  Le  Comte  Tn.  du 

Moncel.  Translated  by  R.  Routledge. 

London  : Rontledge  & Sons. 

Practical  Electric  Lighting.  By  A.  Bromley 
Holmes.  London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

Two  small  treatises  on  a subject  of  present 
interest,  but  dealing  with  it  in  different  ways. 
The  first  goes  pretty  deeply  into  the  phenomena 
of  electric  lighting,  its  history,  mainly  from  a 
French  point  of  view,  and  its  scientific  aspect, 
and  prefaces  the  whole  by  a chapter  of  defini- 
tions of  terms  which,  worse  than  Greek  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  are  here  clearly  explained. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  chapters 
on  the  cost  of  electric  lighting  and  its  possible 
applications  are  both  valuable  and  interesting. 
Why,  in  enumerating  the  European  cities  which 
have  adopted  the  electric  light  for  public  use, 
the  author  should  add,  “ Even  America  has 
made  repeated  attempts  to  reach  an  immediate 
solution  of  the  problem,”  we  cannot  guess. 
America  is  generally  first  in  the  field  of  pro- 
gress, and  in  this  instance  was  certainly  no 
laggard. 

Mr.  Holmes’s  book  is  written  to  explain, 
in  language  which  every  one  may  understand, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  production  of  the 
electric  light,  and  it  entirely  succeeds.  The 
real  discoverer  of  the  electric  light  appears  to 
have  been  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  who,  so  long 
ago  as  1810,  produced  the  light  by  means  of  a 
galvanic  battery  and  two  pieces  of  carbon. 
Since  that  date  the  progress  of  the  science  has 
been  fitful,  and  it  is  “ only  within  the  last  few 
years  that  the  possibility  of  employing  the 


electric  light  for  purposes  of  general  illumina: 
tion  has  been  seriously  considered.”  All  writer 
agree  as  to  their  inability  to  explain  what  elec 
tricity  is.  They  can  only  systematise  tht 
observed  phenomena,  and  the  means  by  whicli. 
they  are  rendered  subservient  to  man’s  use 
The  least  expensive  form  of  producing  tht 
electric  current  is  found  to  be  in  mechanics  i 
motion,  and  the  transformation  of  this  motior 
into  electrical  energy  is  dealt  with  in  detail 
Elaborate  drawings  of  Siemens’s  and  othei 
electro- magnets,  with  their  allied  machinery; 
are  liberally  given.  It  is  stated  that  there 
is  scarcely  any  limit,  but  the  safety  of  the! 
machine,  to  the  strength  of  the  electric  current: 
producible  by  the  revolution  of  armature  coils,  t 
The  peculiarities  and  relative  values  of  the  arc; 
light  versus  incandescent  lamps  are  fully  dis-i 
cussed  ; but  the  author  of  this  work  purposely : 
abstains  from  recommending  any  one  form  of) 
light  for  all  purposes.  Each  case  must,  how-'.; 
ever,  be  taken  on  its  merits,  except  that  for] 
domestic  uses  he  considers  the  incandescenti 
lamps  unequalled.  The  storage  of  electricity, 
upon  which  its  general  usefulness  for  lighting 
purposes  mainly  depends,  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  an  interesting  book.  ! 


Modern  Perspective.  By  Wm.  R.  Ware.  Boston :ij 
Osgood  & Co.  London  : Triibner. 

There  are  some  subjects  which  cannot  be 
learned  from  books,  and  perspective  is  one  oftt 
them.  It  is  a simple  matter  in  itself,  and  aj 
competent  teacher  could  show  an  apt  pupil  in  a j 
few  hours  how  to  put  into  perspective  the  most  i 
difficult  subject.  It  is  easy  to  find  by  simple: 
rules  the  true  position  of  any  given  point,  and; 
if  of  any  point,  then  of  any  number  of  points. . 
But  a number  of  points  will  enable  us  to  traced 
a line,  and  thus  any  line  and  any  assemblage  ofij 
lines  may  be  easily  and  correctly  drawn  in  por-:j 
spective.  Yet  for  300  years  or  so  some  of  the. 
acutest  minds  have  been  exercised  on  the 
rationale  of  the  art,  and  have  contrived  to: 
entangle  it  in  a mesh  of  complexities  which: 
might  drive  one  mad  in  the  attempt  to  under-;) 
stand  or  unravel.  This  book  is  not  nearly  so;; 
involved  as  many  of  its  kind,  yet  it  is  made  upil 
of  paragraphs  of  which  the  following  is  a fair  i 
sample: — “The  perspective  of  the  trace  of  a 
plane,  or  a system  of  planes,  is  found  by  pass-  a 
ing  through  the  station  point  an  element  of  the;- 
system.  The  line  where  it  intersects  the  plane; 
of  the  picture  is  the  perspective  of  the  trace,  i 
or  horizon,  of  the  system  of  planes.”  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  fair  to  present  this  apart  from 
the  context ; but  it  will  show  how  abstruse  a j 
simple  matter  may  appear  when  clothed  iu  ' 
scientific  or  technical  language.  The  examples  j 
of  what  is  called  “ parallel  perspective”  show; 
conclusively  that  such  a method  is  conventional  i 
only,  and  entirely  out  of  accord  with  nature,  i 
The  author  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  “ the  J 
chimney  looks  very  ill-drawn,  and  it  is  not  easy  ;| 
to  make  it  look  quite  right,”  i.e.,  upon  the  prin-  i 
ciple  adopted. 

The  atlas  of  plates  which  accompanies  the  ; 
text  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  the  sub-  >| 
jects  have  been  well  selected.  It  is  some  relief 
to  get  rid  of  that  old  draught-board,  and  the  J 
marble-paved  floor,  and  the  four-way  cross,  and  ; 
the  rest  of  the  stock  illustrations  found  in  other  J 
treatises  on  this  bewildering  art. 

A short,  clear,  and  simple  treatise  on  per-  j 
spective  is  still  to  be  written. 


Limestones  and  Marbles;  their  History  and  ] 
Uses.  By  S.  M.  Burnham.  Boston  : Cassins  .1 
& Co.  London  : Triibner  & Co. 

This  work  fully  justifies  its  somewhat  compre' 
hensive  title.  The  author  classifies  and  describes  ,4 
the  principal  limestones  and  those  varieties 
thereof  known  as  marbles,  alabasters,  &c.,  found  i 
throughout  the  whole  civilised  world.  He  gives  f| 
us  their  geological  position,  their  chemical  con-, 
stituents,  and  their  economic  uses  and  value  J 
with  elaborate  precision  and  completeness.  His  i 
efforts  have  been  well  seconded  by  the  chromo-  j 
lithographer,  who  has  furnished  forty-eight  t| 
illustrations  of  polished  marbles,  which  are  of  a i] 
very  high  degree  of  excellence  indeed.  The  ; 
type,  paper,  and  lithography  are,  too,  the  best  i| 
of  their  several  kinds.  We  had  selected  some  cl 
of  the  plates  for  special  mention,  but  we  would 
prefer  to  send  our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  ‘I 
which  will,  probably,  become  the  standard  I 
work  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 

The  limestone  formation  is  at  once  the  oldest  :j 
and  the  newest  of  all,  and  its  presence  is  almost  fl 
universal.  The  accidental  admixture  of  iron,  i| 
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j'pper,  clay,  and  other  minerals  gives  it  those 
tried  and  beautiful  colours  'which  render  it  of 
(estimable  value  to  the  architect.  Ireland 
bssesses  along  the  Galway  coast  “ one  of  the 
lirgest  displays  of  limestone  in  the  world,”  a 
(urce  of  wealth  almost  neglected ; and  the 
jarbles  of  our  own  island  were  well  known  and 
ighly  prized  in  ancient  Rome.  The  chapter  on 
tie  vast  variety  of  marbles  used  in  the  buildings 
j that  city, — ancient  and  modern, — will  be  of 
iecial  interest  to  the  architect.  The  work  is 
iiriched  with  tables  of  fossils  found  in  cal- 
jreous  strata,  of  the  age  and  locality  of  the 
pncipal  limestone  ranges,  of  the  decorative 
•ecimens  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
[’78.  It  has  a really  good  index,  and,— with 
lankfulness  bo  it  said, — its  bulk  is  not  swollen 
’ a batch  of  advertising  sheets, 
i The  chapter  on  Greek  art,  d propos  of  the 
mtelic  marble,  is  the  least  satisfactory,  and  it 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  specimens  of  African 
arbles  should  find  a place  in  the  chapter  on 
ranee,  or  the  Belgian  varieties  in  that  devoted 
England.  We  acknowledge  considerable 
ligations  to  the  author,  illustrator,  and 
pblisher  alike,  and  hope  that  their  labours  will 
eet  with  a generous  recognition  from  the 
iblic. 


issex  Archceological  Collections.  Yol.  xxxiii. 

Lewes  : H.  W.  Wolff. 

IE  architectural  student  into  whose  hands  this 
j’lume  may  fall  will  be  especially  pleased  with 
[paper  ou  Seaford  Church,  by  the  late  J.  S. 
pe,  which  is  all  that  such  a paper  should  be. 
le  drawings  by  which  it  is  illustrated  are 
Imirable ; without  the  least  attempt  at  pic- 
iresqueness  they  are  clear  and  precise  down 
i the  minutest  detail  of  design  and  construc- 
m,  and  carry  with  them  an  impression  of 
[tire  trustworthiness.  A paper  on  Warnham 
lurch  and  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Andre  is 
ubly  interesting  from  its  connexion  with  the 
st  Shelley,  whose  ancestors  had  here  their 
it,  and  where  the  poet  himself  long  dwelt. 

Mr.  Nesbitt  discusses  in  a thoughtful  paper 
3 much-vexed  question  of  church  restoration, 
d endeavours  to  find  a basis  of  agreement 
tween  the  conservative  restorers  on  the  one 
ud  and  the  leave-alone-at-any-prico  faction  on 
3 other.  The  recent  fiasco  at  St.  Alban’s  is 
atrasted  with  the  course  followed  at  the  most 
cresting  church  at  Horsham,  where  the  Per- 
adicular  east  window  was  allowed  to  remain 
an  Early  English  chancel  rather  than  re-insert 
njecturally  the  triplet  which  no  doubt  at  one 
ae  occupied  the  same  position.  In  the  case 
St.  Alban’s,  as  the  writer  says,  “a  page  of 
history  has  been  torn  out,”  and,  he  might 
ve  added,  a false  one  interpolated.  We  would 
11  attention  to  a suggestion  of  this  writer’s 
at  architects  should  be  remunex-ated  for  their 
'vices  in  restoration  works  by  fee  and  not  as 
w by  commission, — the  trouble  undertaken  by 
Jin  and  the  skill  required  from  them  being  out 
all  proportion  to  the  bare  expenditure  of 
mey. 

rhei'e  is  an  interesting  article  on  Sussex 
lk-lore,  and  many  other  portions  of  this 
lume  will  repay  perusal.  The  series  is  well 
own  and  appreciated. 


rder-making  and  Bridge-building  in  Wrought 
Iron.  By  Eo.  Hutchinson,  M.I.M.E.  London 
xnd  New  York  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 

E author  addresses  himself  exclusively  to  the 
ictical  side  of  his  subject,  and  modestly  dis- 
ims  even  the  possession  of  an  opinion  as  to 
s merits  of  a bridge  in  point  of  design.  As 
ractical  writer  he  has  all  the  necessary  know- 
ge.  He  takes  up  the  subject  ab  ovo,  and 
;ails  the  processes  by  which  the  crude  iron 
converted  into  malleable  or  wrought  iron ; 
lows  it  through  the  puddling-furnace  and  the 
ling-mills,  and  thence  to  the  testing-machine, 
der  the  head  of  “workmanship”  he  gives 
tructions  as  to  drilling,  punching,  riveting, 

1 the  rest,  and  examines  the  principles  on 
ich  the  parts  of  a girder  are  proportioned  so 
to  develope  the  greatest  strength  at  the  least 
t. 

fhe  second  part  of  the  work  deals  mainly 
h structures  which  have  been  produced  at 
i “ Skerne  Works.”  The  interests  of  the 
jrne  Woi-ks  here  become  perhaps  a trifle  too 
minent.  The  book  may  be  none  the  less 
stworthy  on  that  account,  but  there  are 
se  who  will  be  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
'ertisement  in  the  guise  of  a scientific 
Rise.  The  difficulties  of  bridge -building, 


and  the  skill  and  ingenuity  they  call  forth, 
are  well  shown  in  an  account  of  a Swedish 
example,  the  details  of  which  are  given  in  full, 
and  are  worth  examination. 


Our  Iron  Roads.  By  Fredk.  S.  Williams. 

London  and  Derby  : Bemrose  & Sons. 

This  book  deserves  a longer  notice  than  we  are 
able  to  accord  it.  It  is  a new  edition  of  a work 
published  thirty  years  ago,  and  now  brought 
down  to  the  present  date.  It  opens  with  a 
lively  sketch  of  “ the  good  old  coaching  days,” 
traces  the  iron  road  from  its  first  crude  incep- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  the  completion  of  the  first  accomplished  line 
in  1825,  and  thence  to  the  close  of  the  past 
year.  There  is  hardly  a subject  connected 
either  directly  or  indirectly  with  railways  that 
is  not  carefully  discussed.  The  cost  of  woi-k- 
ing,  compensation  for  injuries,  the  State  pur- 
chase of  the  lines,  communication  with  the 
guard,  the  application  of  uniform  rates,  of 
vacuum  brakes,  every  conceivable  subject,  is 
touched  upon  by  the  author.  His  pages  are 
spiced  with  anecdotes  well  told,  and  pictures 
well  drawn  and  engraved.  We  have  rarely  met 
with  a more  instructive  or  entertaining  book  of 
its  kind. 

VARIORUM. 

“ Copyright  and  Patents  for  Inventions,”  by 
R.  A.  Macfie,  F.R.S.E.  Vol.  ii.  Edinburgh  : 
T.  & T.  Clark.  This  is,  in  fact,  a plea  for  free 
trade  in  literature  and  mechanical  inventions, 
and  the  moral  of  it  is  that  “ patents  are 
nowadays  so  exploited  by  professionals  as  to 
hinder  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  production 
and  prevent  the  use  of  desirable  improvements,” 
and  thus  are  detrimental  to  the  public  interests. 
The  compilation  from  blue-books,  committees’ 
reports,  &c.,  in  support  of  this  view  extends  to 
600  pages,  and  presents  very  strongly  one  view 

of  an  important  subject. “ Text-book  of 

Physics,”  by  J.  D.  Everett,  M.A.  London  : 
Blackie  & Son.  Second  edition,  bi’ought  down  to 
1883.  A restatement  in  clear  and  perspicuous 
language  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  scores  of 
similar  manuals.  It  is  handy  and  compact  in 
size,  clearly  printed,  and  copiously  illustrated, 
aud  will,  no  doubt,  receive  with  its  many  rivals 

its  due  share  of  public  patronage. “ Pumps 

and  Pumping  Machinery,”  by  Frederick  Colyer, 
C.E.  London  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon.  “ Facts  only 
are  stated  and  no  theories  entered  into,”  and  “ as 
few  words  as  possible  are  used.”  These  ought 
to  be  strong  recommendations  to  practical  men. 
The  matter  is  mainly  descriptive  of  executed 
pumping  gear,  and  the  whole  is  illustrated 

by  twenty- three  capital  plates. “ Liverpool 

Compensations  : a Text-book  for  Architects  and 
Surveyors,”  by  Joseph  Henry  McGovern. 
Liverpool : Mrs.  C.  B.  Bean.  The  recent  im- 
provements in  Liverpool  have  given  rise  to 
numerous  compensation  cases,  some  of  them  of 
a complicated  nature,  and  this  book  brings 
together  the  various  newspaper  and  other 
reports  of  the  same.  It  further  discusses  the 
system  upon  which  compulsoxy  power  of  the 
local  and  other  Acts  are  exercised,  and  the  im- 
provements of  which  they  are  susceptible,  and 
it  strongly  recommends  the  fusion  into  a general 
Act  of  the  multitude  of  regulations  for  the  City 
of  Livei’pool  which  are  now  in  operation,  to  the 
bewilderment  of  all  who  have  to  do  with  them. 
It  is  a very  useful  little  work. 


glistillanca. 

A Large  Clock  for  Buxton  Hospital. — 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  just  presented  a 
clock  to  the  Buxton  Hospital.  It  is  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  improvements.  It  has  four  illu- 
minated dials,  each  6 ft.  diameter,  chimes  the 
Cambridge  quarters,  and  strikes  the  hours  upon 
a 15  cwt.  bell.  The  cost  of  the  whole  has  been 
about  500 1.  It  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Steam  Clock  Works, 
Queen-street,  Derby. 

Hove. — According  to  the  last  report  of 
Mr.  William  Kebbell,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  taking  the  mean  of  the  last  eight  years, 
the  annual  death-rate  in  Hove  has  been  only 
13‘3  per  1,000,  compared  with  an  average  of 
23T  in  the  chief  town  population  of  the  country, 
and  19'0  in  the  villages  and  country  districts. 
The  zymotic  death-rate  during  the  same  period 
has  averaged  only  1’6  per  1,000,  against  3-30 
in  all  England  and  Wales. 


Somerleaze  House,  near  Frome.  — The 

workmen  employed  at  this  house  had  an  outing 
the  other  day  to  Weymouth,  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Geo.  Walters, 
J.P.,  for  whom  the  residence,  now  approaching 
completion,  has  been  built.  The  residence  re- 
ferred to,  which  is  somewhat  unique  in  appear- 
ance, is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  Bide  of 
the  valley  at  Murtry,  near  the  road  leading  to 
Mells,  and  contains  twenty-one  rooms,  all  of 
good  height  and  well  lighted.  The  architecture 
is  domestic  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  in  character, 
and  was  specially  designed  by  the  late  Mr.  C. 
E.  Giles,  of  London  (who  was  a native  of  Frome). 
The  main  walls  are  built  of  selected  mountain 
limestone  very  carefully  fitted  together  in  snail- 
creep  i-andom-work,  with  close  joints,  and  the 
dressings  are  of  Beer  freestone  from  Seaton, 
Devonshire,  the  main  quoins  being  native  stone 
finely  tooled.  The  walls  are  lined  inside  with 
bricks,  and  the  mortar  used  has  been  made  from 
blue  lias  lime  and  ground  bricks.  The  roof  tiles 
and  ridges,  which  are  of  a warm  brown  colour, 
are  obtained  from  the  well-known  Pen-y-bont 
woi-ks  at  Ruabon.  The  interior  woodwork  of  the 
house  is  of  clean  varnished  pitch-pine  through- 
out, with  brass  fittings,  the  locks  being  the 
patent  “push  and  pull”  manufactured  by  Kaye 
& Co.,  of  Leeds,  with  oak  furniture ; the  wood 
floors  are  stained  oak  and  varnished.  The  floor 
of  the  hall  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles  supplied 
by  Maw  & Co.  The  fire-places  are  fitted  with 
dog-grates  with  metal  and  marble  mantels ; 
these  and  other  kindred  fittings  have  been 
supplied  by  the  Coalbrookdale  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Gardiner  & Sons,  of  Bristol,  and  Messrs.  Coomb 
& Son,  of  Frome ; the  splays  of  the  fire-places 
are  formed  with  encaustic  hand-painted  tiles 
made  by  Minton,  Hollins,  & Co.,  of  Stoke-on- 
Trent.  The  windows  are  glazed  underneath 
the  transoms  with  single  panes  of  three-eighth 
polished  plate-glass  cemented  into  the  freestone, 
and  above  with  stained  glass  in  lead,  the  various 
patterns  having  been  executed  by  Mr.  E.  Har- 
wood, of  Frome.  The  windows  are  all  fitted 
with  pitch-pine  folding  shutters  inside,  except 
the  bay  window  of  the  drawing-room,  which  has 
a patent  self-acting  revolving  shutter  of  pitch- 
pine  made  by  Salmon,  Barnes,  & Co.,  of  Ulver- 
stone.  The  wrought  iron  entrance-gates  were 
designed  and  made  by  Singer  & Son,  of  Frome. 
The  stables,  coach-houses,  &c.,  will  be  fitted  up 
with  Musgrave’s  patent  divisions,  mangers,  &c., 
and  pitch-pine  woodwork.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Bird,  of  Radstock.  As  stated  above,  the  plans 
of  the  main  building  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Giles ; the  conservatory,  entrance,  gateway,  and 
stables  were  built  from  designs  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Bird,  son  of  the  contractor,  who  has  also  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  working  details. 

Technological  Museum  of  New  South 
Wales.  — A Technological,  Industrial,  and 
Sanitary  Museum  was  being  formed  in  Sydney, 
and  was  about  to  be  opened  (several  thousand 
specimens  having  been  got  together),  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  burnixxg  of  the  Garden 
Palace  (the  late  International  Exhibition 
Building)  in  which  it  was  located,  in  September 
last.  Fresh  premises  having  been  secured, 
however,  active  efforts  are  being  made  to  form 
an  entirely  new  museum.  Many  specimens 
have  already  been  received,  and  further  exhibits 
from  manufacturers  and  others  have  been  pro- 
mised. Some  of  our  leaders  may  be  able  to 
co-operate  with  the  px-omoters.  Series  of 
specimens  illustrative  of  each  of  the  stages 
from  the  raw  product  to  a manufactured 
article  are  especially  desired.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden 
is  the  Curator  and  Secretary. 

Interesting  Discovery  in  the  Island  of 
Delos. — A telegram  fi-om  the  Athens  corre- 
spondent of  the  Daily  News  says  that  during 
the  excavations  carried  on  by  the  French  school 
at  Athens  in  the  Island  of  Delos,  a very  in- 
teresting discoveiy  has  been  made.  Near  the 
Theatre  of  Apollo  a private  house  has  been  dis- 
covered, probably  of  the  Alexandrine  period. 

A court  surrounded  by  pillars  and  twelve  rooms 
have  thus  far  been  revealed.  The  floor  of  the 
court  is  of  beautiful  mosaic,  containing  flowers, 
fishes,  and  other  ornaments,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  court  there  is  a cistern  full  of  water. 
The  gate  of  the  bouse  and  the  street  leading 
to  it  have  also  been  dug  out.  As  the  excava- 
tions continue,  an  entire  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city  may  possibly  be  discovered. 

The  Eureka  Concrete  Company,  Lim., 
have  received  instructions  to  pave  the  stables 
of  Marlborough  House  with  their  red  diamond 
concrete. 
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The  London  Constructive  Iron  and 
Bridge  Works,  Millwall. — On  the  4th  inst. 
the  employes  at  these  works  (Messrs.  Matthew 
T.  Shaw  & Co.’s)  had  their  first  annual  “ bean- 
feast ” at  Broxbourne,  proceeding  thither  in 
well-appointed  brakes.  The  proceedings  of  the 
day  revealed  a commendable  harmony  of  feel- 
ing (based  on  a consciousness  of  mutual 
dependence  and  of  identity  of  interests)  be- 
tween employers  and  employed.  The  chair  was 
ably  and  genially  filled  by  the  manager,  Mr. 
Kirstein,  who  was  supported  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  staff.  “ A message  from  the  firm  ” 
was  read  by  the  Chairman.  It  contained  the 
following  passages  : — 

“We  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  our  suc- 
cess, and  although  we  have  had  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  yet  we  have  overcome  them,  and  are  uow  in  a 
well-developed  state.  If  we  all  strive,  our  works 
will  certainly  be  one  of  the  best  for  constructive 
ironwork,  and  we  desire  that  our  workmanship  may 
earn  and  maintain  a good  reputation.  Our  desire 
is  that  all  men  employed  by  us  may  continue  in 
our  employment,  and  be  present  upon  a similar 
occasion  next  year  ; also,  that  each  and  all,  both 
masters  and  men,  may  do  their  duty  and  bo  helpful 
to  one  another,  and  work  with  a right  spirit.  We 
trust  that  all  men  may  be  punctual  at  their  work,  so 
that  the  engagements  as  to  time  undertaken  by  the 
firm  may  be  duly  honoured.” 

The  toast  of  “ Health  and  Prosperity  to  the 
Firm  ” was  enthusiastically  received.  Mr. 
Stirling  congratulated  the  assembled  company 
upon  the  success  attained  by  the  firm,  and  Mr. 
Hickman  testified  to  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
the  employes.  Mr.  Gibson,  on  behalf  of  the 
men,  acknowledged  the  help  and  consideration 
those  in  the  shops  received  from  the  office 
staff,  and  especially  owned  the  help  received 
from  their  esteemed  manager,  Mr.  Kirstein. 
The  Chairman  briefly  responded,  and  other 
toasts  followed. 

Plymouth  Pier.  — The  work  on  tho 
Plymouth  pier  has  been  proceeded  with 
rapidly,  and  has  already  assumed  large  dimen- 
sions. The  approach  to  the  pier  from  the 
toll-house,  which  is  about  350  ft.  long,  is 
already  completed,  a few  minor  details  having 
only  to  be  carried  out.  The  toll-houses  at  the 
entrances  are  erected,  and  will  be  finished  as 
speedily  as  possible.  They  are  made  of  pitch- 
pine,  with  plate-glass  windows,  and  the  panels 
will  be  inlaid  with  Minton  tiles  of  a very 
elegant  pattern.  Messrs.  Handysides  &,  Co., 
of  Derby,  are  now  executing  an  order  for 
cast-iron  gates  and  lamps,  elaborately  worked 
with  the  Borough  Arms  in  large  proportions, 
to  be  placed  at  the  entrance.  The  approach 
to  the  pier  and  the  ground  around  the  toll- 
houses will  be  laid  with  tesselated  pavement 
manufactured  specially  by  Messrs.  Minton. 
The  extreme  length  of  the  pier  from  end  to  end 
will  be  560  ft.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Daniel,  contractor,  of  Portishead, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  D.  Dawson 
(resident  engineer)  and  Drake  (clerk  of  the 
works),  whilst  Mr.  E.  S.  Lancaster,  of  Ply- 
mouth, continues  to  act  as  honorary  secretary 
to  the  scheme. 

Outbreak  of  Fever  at  Torpoint. — A 

serious  outbreak  of  fever  is  reported  from  Tor- 
point,  Devonport.  The  cases  already  number 
upwards  of  one  hundred.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  St.  Germans  Board  of  Guardians  on  the 
9th  inst.  Mr.  B.  Kerswill,  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  presented  a report  detailing  the  causes 
of  the  outbreak.  It  is  the  old  story, — a scanty 
supply  of  water  (much  of  it  from  polluted 
wells),  and  bad  drainage.  Palliative  measures, 
such  as  the  flushing  of  the  drains,  have  been 
adopted,  and  plans  for  an  improved  water- 
supply,  prepared  by  Mr.  Appleton,  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Guardians,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
Guardians  are  accused  of  procrastination  with 
regard  to  the  water  question,  the  need  of  an 
improved  supply  having  been  apparent,  it  is 
alleged,  fifteen  years  ago. 

The  Pedestal  for  Drake’s  Statue. — Of 
the  four  or  five  tenders  that  were  sent  in  for 
the  erection  of  the  pedestal  which  is  to  contain 
the  statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  on  Plymouth 
Hoe,  that  of  Mr.  S.  Roach,  of  Union-street,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  committee.  The  pedestal 
will  comprise  three  flights  of  steps,  with  a 
rusticated  granite  base,  and  a red  Aberdeen 
polished  granite  shaft,  weighing  over  ten  tons 
in  one  block,  surmounted  by  a granite  cap  to 
take  the  statue.  Mr.  Roach  will  commence  the 
work  without  delay,  and  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances hopes  to  finish  it  by  the  end  of 
October. 


The  Forth  Bridge. — The  report  of  Major- 
General  Hutchinson,  R.E.,  and  Major  Marindin, 
R.E.,  of  their  first  quarterly  inspection  of  the 
works  in  progress  for  the  construction  of  the 
Forth  Railway  Bridge,  has  been  issued  as  a 
Parliamentary  paper,  accompanied  by  a plan  of 
the  proposed  bridge.  The  inspectors  say  : — 

“ The  engineers  have  furnished  us  with  dia- 
grams of  the  strains  upon  the  piers  and  other 
parts  of  the  bridge,  showing  that,  according  to 
the  result  of  their  calculations,  under  no  possible 
combination  of  a 56  lb.  wind  blowing  in  any 
direction,  and  a rolling  load  of  3,400  tons  to  the 
span  (i.e.,  two  tons  to  the  foot),  will  the  stress 
either  in  tension  or  compression  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  ultimate  resistance  of  the  steel  to 
be  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge,  viz., 
30  tons  per  square  inch  in  tension,  and  34  tons 
in  compression.  The  specifications  provide  for 
the  testing  of  the  steel  being  conducted  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Admiralty  regulations, 
and  the  specimens  of  steel  and  the  results  of 
the  tests  show  that  the  requirements  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  detailed  in  the  report  dated 
the  8th  of  December,  1881,  R.  11,469,  have 
been  more  than  complied  with.  In  conclusion 
we  can  report  that  the  preparations  which  have 
been  made,  and  the  machinery  and  plant  which 
we  are  informed  have  been  ordered,  indicate 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  engineers  and 
the  contractors  to  carry  out  the  works  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  that,  so  far,  these  works 
have  been  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
authorised  plans,  and  in  a satisfactory  manner." 
The  engineers  are  Messrs.  Baker  & Fowler; 
and  Messrs.  Siemens  are  manufacturing  the 
steel  plates  for  the  bridge. 

An  Expensive  MS. — The  sale  of  the  beauti- 
ful manuscript  of  the  “ Life  of  Christ,”  with 
the  series  of  splendid  miniatures  by  Giulio 
Clovio,  attracted  a crowded  audience  last  month 
to  the  rooms  of  the  auctioneers,  Messrs. 
Sotheby,  to  witness  the  contest  for  this  rare 
example  of  the  greatest  miniaturist  of  his  time. 
When  the  magnificently-bound  volume  was 
placed  before  the  audience,  Mr.  Quaritch,  the 
well-known  bookseller  and  great  connoisseur  in 
old  manuscripts  and  printed  books,  stated  that 
there  had  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  this  fine  work,  and  that  he 
would,  therefore,  ask  the  auctioneer  whether  he 
would  guarantee  it.  This  inquiry  was  answered 
by  a negative,  but  also  with  an  assurance  that 
the  manuscript  would  be  left  with  confidence  to 
the  appreciation  of  those  who  were  disposed  to 
bid  for  it.  After  this,  Mr.  Quaritch  started  the 
biddings  with  2501.,  and  was  met  with  5001. 
from  Mr.  Ellis,  who  continued  to  advance, 
though  not  against  Mr.  Quaritch.  The  latter 
waited  until  Mr.  Ellis  bid  1,5001.,  and  then 
advanced  steadily  by  fifties,  in  the  end  carrying 
off  his  prize  at  the  large  sum  of  2,0501.  We 
believe  that  it  was  intended  by  the  British 
Museum  authorities  to  purchase  this  fine  MS., 
but  the  sura  named  as  a limit  was  1,0001.  This 
lot  formed  the  most  important  item  in  the  sale 
of  the  Towneley  MSS. — Printing  Times. 

Bars  to  adequate  Street  Communica- 
tions.— At  the  last  meeting  of  the  St.  Pancras 
Yestry,  Mr.  Hoppey  moved, — “That the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  be  requested  in  any 
scheme  for  making  more  direct  communication 
between  the  Strand  and  Holbom  that  such 
communication  should  enter  Holborn  opposite 
Southampton-row,  and  that  in  connexion  there- 
with the  Board  should  consider  the  necessity 
for  removing  the  gate  in  Woburn-place,  by  St. 
Pancras  Church,  and  so  make  a direct  thorough- 
fare from  Euston-road  and  the  North  of  London 
to  the  Strand. — Mr.  Westacott  strongly  urged 
that  the  Woburn-place  gate  should  come  down, 
which  would  give  communication  direct  from 
Hampstead  to  Holborn.  What  they  wanted  in 
St.  Pancras  was  that  when  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  were  considering  the  communi- 
cation between  Holborn  and  the  Strand,  they 
should  consider  the  advantage  to  the  public 
that  would  arise  by  the  removal  of  the  Woburn- 
place  gate.  No  parish  in  London  suffered  as 
St.  Pancras  did  through  these  gates.  Millions 
had  been  spent  in  freeing  bridges,  and  why 
should  not  the  Board  help  to  free  the  roads  by 
removing  the  bars  and  gates  ? — The  motion  was 
passed  unanimously. 

The  Funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Johns,  for 
many  years  shop  foreman  to  Messrs.  Holland  & 
Hannen,  took  place  on  Thursday,  the  9th  instant, 
at  Finchley  Cemetery.  Upwards  of  150  fore- 
men, clerks,  and  workmen  testified  their  respect 
by  following  his  remains  to  the  grave. 
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Nottingham  Municipal  Buildings.  — A 

a meeting  of  the  Nottingham  Town  Council 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  new  municipal 
buildings  came  up  for  discussion.  The  comi 
mittee  recommended  that  of  the  three  pre 
miums  offered  for  tho  best  designs,  the  firs, 
and  second,  of  3001.  and  2001.  respectively,  b 
added  together  and  divided  equally  betwetfd 
Messrs.  Verity  & Hunt,  of  Regent  - street 
London,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Holden,  of  No.  23,  Join, 
Dalton  - street,  Manchester,  who  had  beef 
bracketed  for  the  first  place  by  the  adjudicator 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse  ; and  the  third  of  1001) 
be  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Corson,  of  Cookridgef 
street,  Leeds.  This  recommendation 
adopted  by  the  Council,  and  the  further  colic 
sideration  of  the  matter  was  adjourned.  I . 
case  the  Council  decide  to  proceed  with  thd 
buildings,  the  committee  advise  the  selection^ 
the  design  of  Messrs.  Verity  & Hunt,  the  carry 
ing  out  of  which  would,  it  is  estimated,  involve 
a total  outlay  of  161,257J. 

Burnopfield,  near  Ne-wcastle-cn-Tyne.-t 
A presbytery  and  schools,  for  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Wilson,  have  just  been  erected  here.  The  wbol* 
has  been^erected  from  the  designs  and  under  thl 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson,  architect 
The  presbytery  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  c, 
small  blocked-faced  stone,  with  brick  and  cavit  i 
walls.  The  dressings  are  of  freestone  from  thu 
adjoining  quarry.  The  interior  woodwork  i 
ditch-pine,  varnished.  The  school  is  built  i i 
freestone,  to  accommodate  200  children,  wit 
class  and  infant  rooms.  The  roof  is  of  collai 
beam  type,  ceiled  at  15  ft.  6 in.  from  the  flood 
The  ventilation  consists  of  several  vertied 
pipes  taken  up  in  the  wall,  and  regulated  by  . 
hinged  door  inside,  also  three  fresh  warm-ai-j 
ventilators  taken  through  the  back  of  th 
fireplace. 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com! 
pany. — The  half-yearly  report  of  the  Improvei 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company,  Limited,  hi, 
been  issued,  from  which  it  appears  that  tli 
company  now  possess  32  estates  in  various  para 
of  tho  metropolis,  on  which  4,144  dwelling 
have  been  erected  and  are  in  occupation,  am 
615  are  in  course  of  erection,  making  a total  t 
4,759  tenements.  When  these  are  complete 
the  number  of  persons  residing  in  the  company . 
dwellings  will  be  nearly  25,000.  The  expend 
ture  on  capital  account  has  reached  814,890 
The  usual  dividend  of  5 per  cent,  is  rccon: 
mended  for  payment,  after  carrying  3,0001.  1 
the  reserve  fund  for  equalisation  of  dividend  I 
which  will  then  amount  to  52,500 1. 

Drawing  Lots. — The  Bideford  Town  Counci 
at  their  last  meeting  got  out  of  a dilemma  in  i 
novel  way.  They  received  two  tenders  for  tl ; 
construction  of  a wall  in  North-street,  one  froi 
the  Town  Surveyor  and  the  other  from  a M 
Shute.  Both  were  exactly  the  same  as  to  prio’ 
and  the  Council,  under  the  circumstances,  wer 
unable  to  decide  which  ought  to  be  accepted 
They  therefore  resolved,  not  exactly  to  toss  u 
for  heads  to  win  and  tails  to  lose,  but  to  adon 
the  more  ancient  method  of  drawing  from  a hall 
Two  tickets  were  placed  in  a chapeau  belonginj 
to  one  of  the  Councillors,  and  the  business  cl 
drawing  having  been  carried  out  with  doji 
solemnity,  it  was  found  that  the  lot  fell  to  Ml 
Shute. 

Destruction  of  a Music  Hall  by  Fir:"' 

Durland’s  Star  Music  Hall,  in  Upper  San 
street,  Sunderland,  was  entirely  destroyed  l> 
fire  on  Saturday  evening.  The  flames  brdH 
out  in  the  interior  of  the  building,  near  tl  I 
roof,  above  the  stage.  A constable  who  wrl 
on  duty  reports  that  the  fire  broke  out  at  hald 
past  seven  o’clock,  and  the  first  efforts  of  bin 
self  and  the  proprietors  were  used  to  get  tl  i 
audience,  which  he  states  numbered  from  1,0(1 
to  1,300,  out  of  the  building.  He  and  Ml 
Durland  urged  the  people  to  leave  quietly,  ai1 
they  got  out  safely  in  four  minutes. 

At  the  Hoyal  National  Eisteddfod,  hei 1 
at  Cardiff  last  week,  in  the  art  competition! 
W.  H.  Wormleighton,  of  Cardiff,  took  first  prir 
in  stone-carving  with  a Portland  stone  panel  ■ 
original  design  in  modem  Renaissance  style! 
first  prize  in  wood-carving  with  a box-wo< 
figure  of  Moses  descending  from  the  Moumi 
and  second  prize  in  applied  design  with  h 
sgraffito  panel.  There  were  twenty-two  worl 
in  the  three  competitions.  The  adjudicato.ij 
were  Mr.  L.  Alma  Tadema,  R.A.,  and  M 
Frederick  Wedmore. 

Free  Library  and  Art  Gallery,  Dudle 

We  may  add  to  the  notice  of  this  building  :l 
our  last  (p.  201)  that  the  clerk  of  works  wd 
Mr.  Henry  Hackett. 
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The  Manchester  Art  Gallery.  — The 

itrucfcural  alterations,  in  progress  at  the  Royal 
institution,  in  order  to  adapt  the  building  for 
•he  purposes  of  the  new  Corporation  Art  Gal- 
ery,  are  now  completed.  The  fundamental 
:hange  is  the  removal  of  the  old  lecture-theatre, 
vhich  occupied  the  centre  of  the  building,  and 
ixtended  through  its  entire  height.  Formerly 
he  floor  of  the  theatre  was  raised  above  the 
evel  of  the  rest  of  the  ground-floor.  The 
loor-level  has  n®w  been  made  the  same  as  that 
>f  the  other  rooms  of  the  ground-floor.  At 
he  same  time,  the  galleries  of  the  upper  floor, 
vhich  were  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
ecture-theatre,  have  now  been  made  continuous. 
Che  ground-floor  rooms,  on  either  side  of  the 
ecture-theatre  were  formerly  broken  up  by  a 
lumber  of  partitions.  All  these  have  been 
emoved,  and  the  rooms  on  this  floor  now  cor- 
espond with  those  on  the  floor  above.  Two 
ine  continuous  suites  of  rooms  have  thus  been 
ibtained  on  either  floor.  A large  new  gallery  has 
ieen  secured  on  the  first  floor.  The  Manchester 
Courier  understands  that  it  is  intended  ,,to 
appropriate  the  first-floor,  as  in  former  years, 
o the  autumn  exhibition  of  pictures,  which 
vill  be  opened  on  the  31st  of  this  month.  The 
bjects  recently  acquired  as  the  nucleus  of  the 
lermanent  art  collections  will  be  displayed  on 
he  ground-floor.  The  structural  alterations 
tave  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
he  City  Surveyor  (Mr.  Allison). 

New  Pier  and  Baths  at  Merrion,  Dublin. 
Lbout  midway  between  Sandymount  Tower 
nd  the  Merrion  Railway  Station  the  new 
iromenade  pier  and  baths  have  been  con- 
tructed.  The  new  bathing-place,  which  is 
ituated  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  will  afford  ample 
epth  for  a good  swim.  It  is  semicircular 
a form,  the  walls  being  built  of  concrete,  and 
f a sufficient  height  to  'prevent  those  inside 
eing  seen  either  from  the  road  or  from  the 
ier  itself.  A high  wall  divides  the  ladies’  from 
lie  gentlemen’s  bath,  and  gives  the  former  a 
heet  of  water  120  ft.  by  40  ft.,  with  a depth 
arying  from  3 ft.  to  8 ft.  The  gentlemen’s 
ortiou  is  the  same  depth  and  length,  but  is 
ouble  the  breadth.  About  sixty  bathing-boxes 
irnish  ample  accommodation  for  dressing,  and 
ley  are  fitted  up  with  towels,  looking-glass, 
3ats,  &c.  By  a system  of  sluices  and  long 
ipes  running  out  into  the  sea  beyond  the  low- 
rater  line  across  the  “ Cockle  Pond,”  the 
’ater  in  the  baths  will  be  continually  changed, 
he  pier  itself,  which  is  400  ft.  in  length  and 
4 ft.  in  breadth,  and  about  12  ft.  in  height,  is 
ghtly,  though  firmly,  built  on  iron  supports 
tanding  on  heavy  piles  sunk  through  the  sand, 
'hich  is  about  3 ft.  deep,  into  the  clay  beneath, 
he  floor  is  made  of  heavy  pitch-pine  boards.  The 
rchitect  is  Mr.  Fred.  Morley,  and  the  con- 
tactors are  Messrs.  Connolly  & Son,  of 
lominick- street,  Dublin. 

The  Bayreuth  Theatre. — The  Mtnestrel  of 
'aria  states  that  by  order  of  King  Louis  of 
lavaria,  several  architects  are  making  investi- 
ations  as  to  the  possibility  of  removing  the 
Richard  Wagner  Theatre  from  Bayreuth,  and 
3-erecting  it  at  Munich. 

Mr.  Janies  Kent,  of  Milton-street,  Fins- 
ury,  has  generously  handed  over  the  “fitting” 
nd  “repairing”  portion  of  his  business  to 
fessrs.  Rowe  and  Silvester,  his  late  foreman 
nd  clerk. 

Children’s  Hospital,  Paddington-green. 

he  sanitary  arrangements  of  this  new 
ospital  have  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
on  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance  Association, 

E 5,  Argyll-place,  W. 


TENDERS. 

For  new  premises,  Upper-street,  Islington.  Mr.  Herbert 
ftnstanley,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bray- 

law  .• — 

Mortcr £1,709  0 0 

Roberts  1,605  0 0 

Boyce  1,528  0 0 

Brass  1 , 19-1  0 0 

Killby  & Oayford  ...  1,411  O 0 

Woodward  (accepted)  1,400  0 0 

For  interior  painting  and  decorating  at  No.  85,  Corn- 

all-gardens,  South  Kensington.  Mr.  L.  Sharp,  arclii- 
ict  : — 

Scharieu  & Williams  (accepted). 

For  alterations,  repairs,  and  interior  decorations  at 
o.  1,  Bevis  Marks,  for  M.  L.  Levin,  Esq.  : — 

Scharien  & Williams  (accepted). 

For  villa  residence,  Cromer,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  F.  Locker, 
’r.  John  B.  Pearce,  architect : — 

House.  Stables. 

Cornish  & Gay mer ...  £6,833  8 0 ...£868  6 0 

Cubitt  & Son  6,718  0 0 ...  855  0 0 

Downing  & Son  6,934  0 0 ...  759  0 0 

W.  Chapman  5,850  0 0 ...  740  0 0 

R.  Wegg  (accepted)  5,836  0 0 ,J4  685  0 0 


For  sewers  and  surface-water  drains,  for  the  Surbiton 
Improvement  Commissioners.  Mr.  Samuel  • Mather, 
surveyor.  Quantities  supplied 

Sewers.  Surface  Water. 

P.  G.  Pound,  Bow-road £7,955  0 0 ...£1,783  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill,  Caunon-st.  6,168  0 0 ...  1,632  0 0 

T.  B.  Hayter,  Portsmouth  6,243  0 0 ...  1,161  0 0 

Neave  Bros.,  Stratford 5,961  0 0 ...  1,286  0 0 

J.  Cardus,  Acton 6,360  0 0 ...  1,328  0 0 

Wilkes  & Co.,  Devonshire- 

square 6,553  16  11  ...  1,124  1 6 

Cowdery  & Sons,  Newent...  5,417  12  7 ...  1,182  6 8 

T.  Adams,  Hackney  4,846  0 0 ...  1,357  0 0 

E.  & W.  Ile3,  South 

Wimbledou  4,943  0 0 ...  1,111  0 0 

Hill  Bros.,  High  Wycombe  4,842  6 9 ...  1,147  15  9 

J.  B.  G.  Marshall,  Brighton  4,529  19  6 ...  1,263  6 6 

T.  Rigby,  Croydon 4,536  4 3 ...  961  5 8 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans 4,600  0 0 ...  800  0 0 

G.  G.  Rayner,  Bootle 4,250  0 0 ...  1,005  10  0 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith* 4,398  0 0 ...  772  0 0 

•Accepted. 

For  works  in  erecting  houses  in  South-street,  Swindon, 
for  Mr.  W.  Aflleck.  Bricks  and  stones  supplied  free. of 
cost  to  the  contractor.  Mr.  W.  Drew,  architect, 
Swindon  : — 

Jackson £825  0 0 

Wiltshire  810  0 0 

Stratford  SCO  0 0 

Barrett  705  0 0 

G.  R.  Henley,  Swindon  (accepted)  ...  700  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Workhouse  at  Homerton,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  City  of  Loudon  Union.  Mr.  George 
Judge,  architect : — 

Burman  & Sons,  Enfield  £10,199  0 0 

G.  H.  Cox.  Catlord  Hill  9,731  10  O 

Spratt  & Smith,  1‘imlico  9,216  0 0 

B.  N.  Smith,  A Son,  Paddington  ...  8,935  0 0 

J.  P Groome,  Islington  8,  H0  0 0 

Lucas  & Son,  Kensington  square  ..  8,355  0 0 

Priestley  & Gurney,  Camden  Town  8,350  0 0 

S.  J.  Scott,  Londou  Wall 7,997  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams,  South  Ken- 

siugton  7,950  0 0 

Outliwaitn  & Son,  East  8mithfield  7,930  0 0 

McCormu-k  & Sons,  Cauonbury  ...  7,920  0 0 

J.  & II.  Cocks,  Mile  End. road  7,990  0 0 

L.  II.  & R.  Roberts,  Islington  7,880  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley,  Kensington  7,848  0 0 

J.  W.  Sawyer,  Clapton  7,777  0 0 

Kilby  & Gavford,  Finsbury 7,763  0 0 

T.  Boyce,  Itaekney  ..  . 7,727  0 0 

J.  Harper,  Hackney  7,642  0 0 

W.  Sburmur,  Clapton  7,587  0 0 

W.G.  l,urke& Son, Fore-street, E.C.  7.344  0 0 

Mark  Gentry,  Stratford  7,250  0 0 

F.  Warr,  Croydon 7,245  0 0 

Parrish  & Hawker,  Mile  End  7,200  0 0 

J.  Holland,  Poplar 6,993  0 0 

J . Sbarman,  Kingslanil 6,606  0 0 

F.  W.  Austen,  St.  Alban’s,  and 

Stamford  Hill  6,450  0 0 

For  Private  Street  Improvements  in  the  Township  of 
Urmston,  Contract  No.  16  consisting  of  the  sewering,  &c., 
of  Railway-road,  and  Contract  No.  17  consisting  of  the 
sewering,  forming,  &c.,  of  Cbadwick-lune  and  Back  Lome 
Grove  (West).  Quantities  supplied  by  the  Engineer,  Mr. 
John  Price  Contract  No.  16. 

W.  Pollitt,  Bolton  £1,352  1 6 

Snape  & Sons,  Eccles  1,263  15  0 

S.  Cowbum,  Hindley  1,225  0 0 

S.  Holt,  Miles  Platting  1,222  1 2 

G.  Unsworth,  Moss  Side  1,220  4 10 

J.  Randall,  Weaste 1,189  17  2 

M.  Naylor,  Hulme  1,158  15  0 

W.  Hayes,  Bolton  1,119  1 2 

J.  Oakes,  Kearsley  1,034  14  6 

E.  Bird,  Chorlton' 1,008  0 0 

W.  H.  Worthington,  Rusholme* 932  7 0 

* Accepted. 

Contract  No.  17. 

J.  Oakes,  Kearsley £474  9 6 

W.  U.  Worthington,  Rusholme 454  2 7 

S.  Holt,  Miles  Platting  445  17  0 

G.  Unsworth.Moss  Side  429  9 8 

S.  Cow  burn,  Hindley  426  0 0 

W.  Pollitt,  Bolton  423  6 11 

J.  Randall,  Weaste  437  3 9 

M.  Naylor,  Hulme  402  12  0 

Snape  & Sons,  Eccles  393  15  6 

W.  Hayes,  Bolton  376  12  9 

K.  Bird,  Chorlton  (accepted)  . 360  19  0 

For  alterations  to  No.  4'>,  Finsbury-pavement  for  the 

8ceptre  " Life  Association.  Mr.  James  M.  Cable, 
architect : — 

F.  Higgs £1,400  0 0 

G.  Sharpe  1,380  0 0 

Richardson  Bros 1,337  0 0 

Holloway  Bros 1,286  0 0 

O.  Craste  (accepted)  1,269  0 0 

For  the  supply  of  1,500  yards  cubo  of  broken  Ouernsey 
granite,  broken  to  pass  through  a 2-inch  ring  : — 

Per  cubic  Yard.  Per  Ton.f 

Nowell  & Robson  18s.  Od.  ...  17s.  Od. 

Turner  & Son 17s.  Od.  ...  15s.  6d. 

Mowlcm  & Co 16s.  lOd.  ...  15s.  4d. 

Culverhouse  15s.  4d.  ...  13s.  lid. 

Griffiths  (accepted)  14s.  lid.  ...  14s.  Id. 

Delivered  and  stacked  in  yard  at  rear  of  the  offices  of 
the  Board. 

t Delivered  upon  any  roads  within  the  District  of 
Willesden  Local  Board. 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  “Annandale”  House, 
Molesey,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Stevens.  Messrs.  Elkington  k Sons, 
architects : — 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted)  £221  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  erection  and  fitting  of  New  Chalet  at 
Goswell-road  for  the  Chalet  Company,  Limited : — 

J.  Slater  & Co.  (Engineering  Works). 

Holloway  Bros.  (Foundation  and 

Joinery  Works)  £261  0 0 

Accepted  for  erecting  and  fitting  Now  “Chalet”  at 
Bishopsgate-street,  Without,  for  the  Chalet  Company, 
Limited : — 

J.  Slater  & Co.  (Engineering  Works). 

Holloway  Bros.  (Foundation  and 
Joinery  Work) £284  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  C.aigden  Town.  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  Buildings.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite, 
architect,  44,  Bloomsbury-square.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
Rookwood : — 

Hayward  & Son £3,620  0 0 

Manley  3,497  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,492  0 0 

Grover 3,482  0 0 

Falkner  3,367  0 0 

Williams  & Son 3,353  0 0 

Toms  3;346  0 0 

Smith  & Sons 3,017  0 0 


For  laying. in  sewers,  providing  and  fixing  gully-traps, 
manholes,  and  ventilators,  and  making  roads  and  loot- 
paths,  aud  kerbing  and  channelling  same,  on  the  Kingston 
Estate,  Portsmouth,  for  the  National  Liberal  Land  Com- 
pany, Limited,  26,  Charing  Cross,  Londou.  Mr.  G.  Pooley, 
surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  H:  Ford,  surveyor, 
Portsmouth : — 

W.  Ward  £4.583  0 0 

E.  Tull  4.434  18  10 

C.  Light  4,165  0 0 

W.  P.  Winter  & Son  4,150  0 0 

H.  W.  Farminer  4,160  0 0 

J.  Farminer  4,111  0 0 

H.  & W.  Evaua 4,090  0 0 

E.  Boulton 3,993  8 11 

T.  E.  Baskett 3.9!  1 8 10 

T.  C.  Cooper 3,800  O 0 

T.  B.  Hayter  (accepted)  3,649  0 0 

For  additions  to  Pickhurst,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  John  Ryde. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Brydon,  5,  Cambridge  - place,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  & Andrews  : — 

House.  Stables. 

Birch,  Kingham,  & Co.,  Farnham  ...  £3,605 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershott 3,612 

R.  Pink,  Milford 3,340 

C.  Jarrett,  Croydon 3,263 

S.  Elliott,*  Newbury  3,137 

* Amended  estimate,  including  additional 

works  (accepted)  £4,600  0 0 

For  proposed  warehouse,  situate  No.  2,  Paternoster- 
square.  Mr.  R.  K.  Tyler,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
IV  alter  Barnett,  40,  Queen-street 

Thompson  & Tweed £2,542  0 0 

Holt 2,210  0 0 

Jerrard  2,197  0 0 

Green  2,185  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 2,130  0 0 

Gould  & Brand  ' 2.C93  0 0 

8cott 2,075  0 0 

Hunt  & Rider 1,988  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  1,973  0 0 

Cadman  & Bundy 1,970  0 0 

Salt  1,928  0 0 

Phillips  1,920  0 0 

Harper 1,877  0 0 

Battley  1,869  0 0 

Burch  & Moor  (accepted) 1,817  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  266,  268,  and  270, 
Liverpool-roud,  N.,  for  the  executors  of  Sir  J.  B.  Munsel. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Archer,  architect 

White £573  0 0 

Brown 529  0 0 

Pioton 427  10  0 

Haines  (accepted)  409  10  0 

For  making  up,  metalling,  and  kerbing  certain  roads  at 
Mitcham  and  Wallington,  in  the  district  of  the  Croydon 
Uniou  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  R.  M.  Chart, 
irveyor  -. — 

Harcourt-road,  in  the  hamlet  of  Wallington  : — 

C.  Fookes,  New  Wimbledon  £756  0 0 

H.  Streeter,  Croydon 606  0 0 

T.  Free,  Naphill,  High  Wycombe 597  0 0 

W.  Nieholls,  Wood  Green  661  0 0 

lies  Bros.,  South  Wimbledon 549  0 0 

W.  Langridge  (accepted),  Croydon  ...  468  0 0 

Aberdeen,  Bath,  Rock  terrace,  and  Queeen’s  roads,  in 
the  parish  of  Mitcham  : — 

C.  Fookes,  New  Wimbledon  £917  0 0 

T.  Free,  Naphill,  High  Wycombe 638  0 0 

H.  Streeter,  Croydon 621  0 0 

lies  Bros.,  South  Wimbledon 610  0 0 

Johnson  & Co.,  Merton  (accepted) 685  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stables  and  residential  chambers  in 
rafalgar-square,  Bromptou,  for  E.  B.  Ashton  A Co.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Thomas,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Argent  & Woodward  : — 

Higgs  & H U £3,600  0 0 

Lawrence  . 3,689  0 0 

Green  3,676  0 0 

W.  11.  Smith  .....  3,179  0 0 

Kearley  3,317  0 0 

Brass  3,300  0 0 

Bell  3,275  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 3,268  0 0 

Lea  3,146  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  3,0C0  0 0 


For  drainage  works,  Silverlown,  for  the  West  Ham 
Local  Boa'd.  Mr.  Lewis  Angel),  C.E. : — 

Mowlem  & Co £1,105  0 0 

Strachan 1,080  0 0 

J . J ackson 890  0 0 

J.W.  & J.  Neave  (accepted)  869  10  0 

Brightman 857  0 0 

For  sewer,  &e.,  for  the  Abingdon  Board  of  Guardians. 
Mr.  George  Winahip,  engineer,  Abingdon  and  West- 
minster : — 

H.  Norman,  Fulham £630  10  0 

G.  Thatcher,  Abingdon 622  10  0 

Buckle  & Wheeler,  Abingdon 615  0 0 

H.  Potter,  London  (accepted) 610  0 0 

For  building  eight  bouses  Brook-green,  Hammersmith, 
for  Mr.  J.  Sharp.  Mr.  L.  Sharp,  Charing  Cross-chambers, 
architect : — 

J.  J.  Bryant,  Turnham-green  (accepted)  £4,400  0 0 

For  alterations,  repairs,  &e.,  at  Woburn  Lodge,  Upper 
Woburn-place,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  H.  H.  Finsh.  Mr.  Alfred  G. 
Olley,  architect,  No.  94,  Cannon-street:— 

J.  B.  Axford,  Gray's  Inn £876  0 0 

R.  Perkins,  Great  Titchfield-street  ...  830  0 0 

S. Belliam  & Co.,  Buckingham  Palace- 

road  (accepted)  760  0 0 
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For  Henlev-in-Arden  Schools,  for  the  Wooten  Wi 
School  Hoard.  Mr.  W.  Hawley  Lloyd,  Colmore- 
Birmingham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  George 
Kenwrick,  Unity-buildings,  Temple-street,  Kirminghain 

W.  Sapcote  4 Sons  £2.645  0 0 

J.  Motfatt  2,642  0 0 

.1.  Smith  A Sons  2,5-40  0 0 

J.  Roberts  & Sons  2,473  0 0 

T.  Smith 2.468  0 0 

W.  H.  Coppage 2,452  0 0 

Bernard  McKvoy 2,347  16  3 

C.  Lloyd  & Son 2,260  0 0 

S.  Surman  &.  Son 2,207  10  0 

Cowing  & Ingram 2,123  10  0 

G.  Whately  2,116  0 0 

Trow  A Sons  2,080  0 0 

F.  Briley  (accepted)  1,095  0 0 

T.  Wilkinson  (withdrawn) 1,603  7 0 


For  new  German  Orphanage,  for  Baron  Sehroeder,  and 
the  committee.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  architect 


Carter  & tn 

Brass  

Downs 

Manley  

Scrivener  & Co. 
Mattock  Bros.  .. 
Brown  & Roberts 


£2,293  0 0 
2,184  0 0 
1,192  0 0 
1,965  0 0 
1,933  0 0 
1,864  0 0 
1,833  0 0 
1,643  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Clarence  Lodge,  Maida 
Vale,  for  Mr.  Drake.  Mr.  Miller,  architect  . — 

Blythe £1,261  0 0 

Godden  1,213  0 0 

Robinson  1,203  0 0 

Keyes  A Head  1,098  0 0 

Mark  1,049  0 0 

Bolding  987  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  a concrete  sewer  for  the  Finchley 
Local  Board.  Mr.  G.  W.  Brumell,  surveyor  : — 

J.  Bell,  Wood  Green  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  house,  Tonnereau-road, 
Ipswich,  for  Mr.  William  Pretty.  Mr.  William  Eade,  Post- 
office-chambers, Ipswich,  architect : — 

E.  Catchpole  (accepted)  £800  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  warehouse,  Princes- 
street,  Ipswich,  for  Messrs.  R.  D.  and  J.  B.  Fraser.  Mr. 
William  Eade,  architect : — 

E.  Catchpole £730  0 0 

A.  Coe 720  0 0 

T.  Thwaites  719  o 0 

J.  B.  A F.  Bennett 710  0 0 

J . Pells  A Sons 700  0 0 

R.  S.  Smith  699  0 0 

R.  Girling  (accepted) 698  0 0 

For  further  alterations  to  same,  next  Friars-9treet 
R.  Girling  (accepted) £240  0 0 


For  extension  of  Wesleyan  School  Buildings,  Alan-road, 
Ipswich.  Mr.  William  Eade,  architect 

R.  Tooley  £325  0 0 

R.  S.  Smith  325  0 0 

C.  A.  Wyatt 318  10  0 

A.  Coe  300  0 0 

J.  Pells  A Sons  (accepted)  276  14  0 


For  additions.  31,  BarriDgton  road,  Brixton,  for  Mr. 
T.  Catling.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  A Powell,  architects  : — 

R.  M.  Priestly £215  0 0 

B.  Cooke  194  0 0 

J.  W.  Nash  175  0 0 

G.  A S.  Fisher 159  0 0 


For  alterations,  22  and  2-4,  Lower  Kennington-lane,  for 
Mr.  Wayre.  Messrs.  Muggeridge  A Powell,  architects:— 

J.  Broome £395  0 0 

S.  Dellarocca 297  0 0 

J.  Hoare  A Son  294  0 0 

J . Tyerman  287  0 0 

H.  Quennell  279  0 0 

G . A S Fisher 269  0 0 

R.  M.  Priestly  (accepted)  240  0 0 


For  repairs,  Ac.,  Gregorian  Arms,  Jamaica  road, 
Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Meacock.  Muggeridge  A Powell, 
architects : — 

J.  F.  Gibson £128  0 0 

G.  A S.  Fisher  94  0 0 

O.  A T.  Riddell  J...  87  0 0 

R.  Whitby  (accepted)  ....  67  0 0 


For  painted  decorations  at  the  new  Livery  Hall, 
St.  Helen ‘s-place,  for  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Leather- 
sellers.  Mr.  G.  A.  Wilson,  architect,  2,  East  India- 
avenue  : — 

Battam  A Heywood  (accepted). 


For  erecting  a new  wing  for  out-patients,  Ac.,  to  the 
Croydon  General  Hospitul,  West  Croydon.  Mr.  Charles 
Henman,  64,  Cannon-street,  architect.  Quantities  by- 
Mr.  Charles  Fitz-Koy  Doll : — 

New  Additional 

Wing.  10  ft. 

F.  H.  Docking,  Croydon  £6,14114  4 ..  £280  3 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon 5,775  0 0 ...  234  12  8 

Maides  A Harper,  Croydon...  5,596  0 0 ...  223  0 0 

J.  A C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Nor- 
wood   5,575  0 0 ...  215  0 0 

J.  W.  Hobbs,  London  5,075  0 0 ...  194  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons,  South  Nor- 
wood   4,973  0 0 ...  193  0 0 

For  erecting  a laboratory  at  the  High  School,  Wellesley- 
road,  Croydon,  for  the  Girls'  Public  Day  School  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  C.  Henman,  architect.  Quantities  bv 
Mr.  C.  Fitz-Roy  Doll 

J.  A C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood  £475  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  465  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons,  South  Norwood  139  0 0 

Maides  A Harper,  Croydon  (accepted)  417  0 0 

For  new  male  vagrant  ward,  and  other  works,  at  the 
Union  Workhouse,  Herne.  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins,  archi- 
tect, Fuvershnm : — 

Cornelius,  Whitstable £1,259  0 0 

Cozens,  Canterbury 1,214  0 0 

Adams,  Herne  Bay  (accepted) 1,150  0 0 

Gas  Tank,  Ilford. — The  lowest  tender  for  this  work  (see 
list,  p.  203,  last  week)  was  submitted  by  Messrs.  J.  A H. 
Robua  (not  Robins,  as  printed),  of  Lower  Sydenham. 
Messrs.  Robus's  tender  has  been  accepted.  We  can  take 
~~  blame  for  the  misprint. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


W.  C.  T.  (next  week).-F.  N.  (next  week).-F.  M.  (our  corre- 
ipondent  misreads  the  article).— G.  S.  (thanks,  not  desired).— J.  B. 
P.— P.  A Son.— G.  E.-F.  M.— F.  C.  K.— E.  I,.  B.— J.  C. — V.  C.  lv  - 
J.  T.  B.-M.  8. — G.  9.  & Co.— T.  s.  A.-Messrs.  M— R.  S.  T.— W.  B. 
— S.  M . — W.  H.  W.— R.  M.  C.— VV.  E.  M.— S.  & W.— O.  K — F N — 
B.  A— W.  M.— Dr.  S.— E.  D.  A Co.— H.  H.— G.  P — A.  8.— R.  A S _ 
J.  V.  C. — J.  W.  J.  N.— ,J.  P_— N.  A K.— O.  J.— W.  D.— 0.  C — 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each ; also 

THE  FORTY-FOURTH  VOLUME  of  “The  Builder"  (bouud),  price 
the  Office,  will  be 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor8ham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

P ersons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
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The  Fortune,  of  Secluded 
Swanage. 

T is  too  clear, — too  clear 
for  those  who  have  long 
delighted  in  it, — that  the 
seclusion  of  Swanage  is 
at  an  end.  It  is  too 
late  for  those  who  have 
accused  themselves  of 
putting  it  unnecessarily 
in  peril  by  publishing 
their  love  of  the  place  to 
hope  to  save  the  secret 
now  by  trying  back  upon 
reticence.  The  railway, 
which  has  hitherto  neg- 
lected it, — giving  it  the 
go-by  at  W areham  at  the 
protective  distance  of 
eleven  miles,  has  for 
some  time  had  its  eye 
upon  the  place,  and  now 
is  about  to  stretch  out 
its  iron  hand  to  grasp  it  5 
Parliamentary  conditions 
are  fulfilled,  capital  and 
conditions  of  working 
arranged,  and  the  gap  in 
the  chalk  downs  at  Corfe 
will  soon  be  traversed  by  the  lines  that,  giving 
ready  access  to  an  inflow  of  indiscriminate 
■civilisation,  will  deprive  the  Isle  of  Purbeck  of 
the  only  conditions  under  which  it  has  ever 
been,  and  some  of  us  think  so  happily,  an 
island  indeed. 

As  the  end  must  come,  let  us  hope  that  it  may 
come  favourably,  and  that  the  transition  may 
be  completed  in  a manner  that  will  not  give 
fresh  edge  to  the  poet’s  bitter  reflection, — 

“ God  made  the  country,  but  man  made  the  town.” 
No  serious  and  irreparable  mischief  has  been 
done  as  yet  to  the  beautiful  locality;  but  it 
depends, — must  we  say  on  the  chapter  of 
accidents,  when  it  ought  to  depend  on  well- 
considered  general  design  ? — what  may  he  the 
outcome  for  good  or  evil,  for  profanation  or 
for  worthy  development  of  a great  opportunity, 
cf  the  certainly  impending  transformation. 
But  dismissing  hopes  and  fears  that  belong  to 
the  future, — or  rather  resigning  ourselves  to 
the  future  in  as  hopeful  a spirit  as  we  may, — let 
us  indulge  ourselves  in  a parting  glance  at 
Cwanage  as  it  is. 

The  heart  of  many  a visitor  has  sunk  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  place,  and  ungrateful  thoughts, 
if  not  unbecoming  words,  have  been  directed 
upon  enthusiasts  who  sent  him  thither.  There 
as  nothing  exhilarating  in  being  driven  late  in 
the  evening  down  a narrow,  winding  road, 
flanked  by  low  cottages,  to  be  delivered  at  last 
where  the  view  of  the  sea  is  shut  out  by  piles 
cf  shaped  stones,  built  up  on  the  quays  to  a 
height  exceeding  the  houses,  and  covering  such 


an  area  and  with  such  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion as  to  exclude  all  thought  of  the  encum- 
brance being  temporary.  But  the  morning 
brings  consolation.  The  stony  obstructions 
have  fortunately  a quarter  to  themselves,  where 
they  are  all  together,  are  escaped  from  in  a few 
minutes,  and  leave  the  main  sweep  of  the 
beautiful  litttle  bay,  with  its  perfectly  rural 
background,  and  all  the  beach  that  is  really 
beach  for  fair  and  free  enjoyment.  The  bay  is 
recessed  between  two  advancing  headlands. 
The  northern  is  the  termination  of  the  chalk 
downs,  which  are  continuous,  but  for  one 
transverse  valley,  all  the  way  from  Corfe  ; their 
easy  curve  is  broken  off  precipitously,  and,  as 
usual  on  a precipitous  coast,  deep  water  debars 
from  passage  round  them,  and  brings  a walk  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  over  sand  and  shingle 
to  an  end.  An  outlying  upright  oblong  stack 
of  chalk  has  the  name  of  Old  Harry,  in  com- 
pliment, no  doubt,  to  the  king’s  highness  whom 
Holbein  painted  so  often  with  broad  front,  well- 
planted  feet,  and  arms  akimbo,  for  one  or  two 
more  slender  needles  adjacent  are  called  his 
wives.  The  other  headland  is  Peveril  Point,  the 
termination  of  a ridge  of  lower  elevation  than 
the  downs,  which  yielded  Purbeck  marble  to  our 
cathedral-building  ancestors,  and  is  quarried 
still  for  those  beds  of  stone,  the  quality,  pur- 
poses, and  abundance  of  which  may  be  appre- 
ciated on  tho  quays.  The  bay  has  been  formed 
and  extended  by  the  erosion  of  softer  strata 
which  lie  between  these  two  elevated  ridges. 
These  are,  in  fact,  the  familiar  sands  and 
clays  of  the  Wealden  which  rise  up  from 
below  the  chalk  in  lines  which  seem  making 
for  the  Purbeck  ridge,  which  they  may  pro- 
bably enough  have  at  at  one  time  covered. 
Now  the  surfaces  of  their  upturned,  smoothed, 
and  variously-abraded  edges  form  a diversified 
rolling  intermediate  valley,  which,  green  with 
meadows  and  copses,  or  waving  with  golden 
corn,  is  no  less  beautiful  when,  after  the 
removal  of  the  crops,  the  fresh  - ploughed 
ground  is  glowing  in  the  sunlight  with  tints 
that  vary  in  every  successive  undulation.  “ The 
time  will  come  which  nothing  can  avert,”  when 
terrace,  esplanade,  and  all  their  accompani- 
ments of  suburbs, — and,  cibsit  omen, — slums 
will  interpose  themselves  between  the  beach 
with  its  gradually  - sloping  sands,  so  dear 
to  mothers  and  to  mothers’  charges, — and 
the  pleasant  farms  and  scattered  home- 
steads which  are  conspicuous  as  they  nestle 
picturesquely,  or  come  upon  us  from  time  to 
time  by  surprise  among  the  slopes  and  depres- 
sions, among  the  woods  and  hedge-rows  of  this 
cheerful  district.  It  is  a district,  however,  of 
which  the  beauties  are  frequently  left  only  half 
explored,  even  after  many  a summer  and 
autumnal  visit ; the  higher  gronnd,  the  sea,  the 
sands,  and  even  a wilder  district  close  at  hand, 
have  attractions  irresistible.  From  the  summit 
of  the  chalk  down,  which  is  reached  by  a 
loitering  walk  of  half  on  hour  from  Swanage, 


we  look  away  and  down  upon  the  clusters  of 
elms  that  conceal  the  interesting  little  Norman 
church,  and  sparse  and  primitive  village  of  Stud- 
land,  and  then  over  the  larger  and  more  liberal 
sweep  of  Studland  Bay  to  Bournemouth  and 
the  tower  of  Christchurch  beyond,  to  the  waters 
of  the  lake-like  Little  Sea  behind  lines  of  sand- 
hills, to  the  entrance  and  expanding  waters 
of  Poole  Harbour,  and  a far-stretching  waste 
of  heather  and  furze,  diversfied  by  rare  plantar 
tions  or  patches  of  pine  woods,  and  here  and  there 
a cottage  in  a small  garden  with  its  orchard 
and  beehives,  and  ferruginous  pools  with  con- 
trasted vegetation  among  rough  mounds  and 
irregular  depressions. 

The  coast  from  Bollard  Down  round  Swanage 
Bay,  doubling  Peveril  Point,  and  thence  to 
Durlstone  Head,  a limit  in  this  direction  to 
further  advance  of  what  is  no  more  than  a 
morning’s  walk,  has  been  compared  to  a treatise 
on  geology  with  tho  leaves  cut.  It  is  difficult 
for  even  a devotee  of  art  not  to  wish  here  for  the 
companionship  of  a scientist  to  turn  over  some 
of  the  leaves  for  him  and  interpret  a paragraph 
here  and  there,  if  not  to  read  a chapter  or  two. 
The  words  involuntarily  rise  to  the  lips, — 
“before  the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  laid,” 
— as  even  an  eye  untrained  by  science  marks 
lines  suggestive  now  of  deliberately-built-up 
structure  and  now  of  structure  failing  or  dis- 
turbed. But  even  a moderate  tincture  of 
popularised  science  gives  some  measure  of 
intellectual  interest  to  the  scene  for  those  who 
are  not  so  utterly  enslaved  by  their  predilec- 
tions as  to  be  unable,  even  by  an  effort,  to 
detach  their  attention  from  its  beauties.  It  is 
probable  that  an  expositor  familiar  with  tho 
best  conclusions  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  study  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  all  over 
the  globe,  could  take  us  along  this  mile 
or  two  of  coast  lino  and  point  out  how  it  con- 
tains all  the  data  from  which  an  acute  and  un- 
prejudiced mind  might  have  deduced  half  tho 
most  important  of  those  conclusions  with 
absolute  certainty  without  going  further  afield. 
Indications  of  subsidence  and  elevation,  their 
contingencies  and  consequences,  are  manifest 
at  every  step.  Our  walk  is  bounded  by  sections 
of  two  axes  of  elevation  of  compact  or  hard 
rocks  at  Bollard  Point  and  at  Durlstone  Head, 
and  what  happened  to  the  soft  strata  or  more 
fragile  that  were  pushed  up  with  them  and 
between  them  is  what  might  be  expected ; it 
is  typical  of  the  danger  encountered, 

‘‘When  petty  natures  come 
Between  the  dire  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.” 

The  truncated  lines  of  clays  and  sands  in 
variegated  layers  are  tilted  along  the  bay  at 
general  inclinations  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
band  of  green  sand  below  the  downs,  and  as  wo 
go  on  past  Peveril  Point  we  have  to  step  over  a 
series  of  parallel  ridges  and  inclines  like  gabled 
roofs  of  houses  of  higher  or  lower  pitch  laid  side 
by  side,  which  stretch  out  to  sea  in  reefs,  across 
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■which  the  sea  breaks  into  foam  at  every  charge 
of  tide.  At  an  intermediate  point,  before 
reaching  Durlstone,  we  see  the  same  effect  of 
lateral  compression  on  the  scarped  cliff,  where 
the  pinched-np  strata  slope  away  at  an  acute 
angle,  and  the  fracture  seems  as  fresh,  with  all 
the  splinters  of  the  position  as  they  fell  into 
cracks  and  crevices,  as  though  it  had  occurred 
within  twenty-four  hours.  When  we  reach 
Durlstone  and,  brought  to  a check  under  a 
precipice,  take  our  stand  on  the  detached 
masses  of  rock  to  look  at  the  cavernous  base  of 
the  cliff,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  reminded  of 
the  appearances  which  we  once  noted  merely 
for  their  picturesqueness,  about  the  declivities 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  We  seem  here  to  be  close 
upon  the  point  of  direct  leverage  in  the  upward 
thrust,  and  of  a thrust  to  the  energy  of  which 
intense  heat  was  contributory.  So  we  are 
carried  back  in  thought  to  the  time  when  the 
strata,  which  are  now  tilted,  cracked,  and 
crumpled  between  these  obtrusive  bullying 
elevations,  were  once  in  their  original  horizontal 
position,  and  whether  in  process  of  subsidence 
or  elevation,  continued  without  important 
deviation  from  horizontal  level.  The  suggestion 
is  inevitable  that  they  mnst  then  have  required 
a wider  area,  and  the  alternatives  present  them- 
selves that  these  disturbances  must  have  been 
due,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  one  or  both  of  two 
grand  transitions,  to  the  shrinking  of  the  mass 
of  the  earth  so  that  its  outer  shell  necessarily 
collapsed  and  was.  crushed  together  in  the  pro- 
cess, or  that  it  swelled  and  bulged  at  certain 
points  and  along  certain  lines,  and  that  thus  the 
exaggeration  of  surface  in  some  parts  enforced 
the  squeezing  together  of  the  intermediate. 
The  result  of  the  walk  and  its  reflections  is  a 
mental  memorandum  to  refer  to  the  scientific 
books  on  return  to  London, — to  London,  where 
too  certainly  work  is  waiting  which  will  leave 
no  time  for  pursuing  such  a subject  further. 

The  figure  of  a vagrant  native  geologist  was 
very  familiar  to  visitors  to  Swanage  some  years 
since,  but  he  and  his  well-worn  satchel  are  now 
no  longer  seen.  This  was  Mr.  Brodie,  whose 
interest  in  his  subject  had  the  valued  reward  of 
recognition  by  Professor  Owen,  and  the  record, 
more  likely  to  be  immortal  than  many  another 
more  pretentious,  of  the  attachment  of  his  name 
to  an  important  fossil  of  his  discovery,  as 
“ something  Brodsei.”  One  reference  to  Lyell’s 
“Geology”  furnishes  particulars  of  a fruitful 
exploration  of  a cliff  just  below  the  refreshment 
pavilion  by  the  zig-zag  path.  “ From  a thin 
layer  of  calcareous  mud,  of  an  average 
thickness  of  only  5 in.,  Mr.  Beckles,  in  three 
weeks,  discovered  in  the  suburbs  of  Swanage 
(‘  suburbs,’  indeed,  is  an  inappropriate  word  at 
present,  but  only  anticipates  the  change  which  is, 
alas  ! too  surely  coming  on)  portions  of  skeletons 
of  six  new  species  of  mammalia,  insectivorous 
or  predacious,  from  the  size  of  a mole  to  a 
common  polecat,  mostly  insectivorous  mar- 
supials, one  allied  to  the  kangaroo  rat  of 
Australia.”  Others,  it  is  added,  were  found  by 
Mr.  Brodie,  but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Brodie  was 
the  pioneer. 

It  is  not  strange  that  in  a district  of  snch 
varied  geological  character,  the  Flora  should 
be  diversified,  and  the  Fauna,  of  the  season  at 
least,  not  unusually  includes  some  votaries  of 
that  inexplicable  enthusiasm  for  botanisingwhich 
had  possession  of  John  Stuart  Mill  without 
any  production,  bo  far  as  appears  or  can  be 
guessed  at,  of  any  justifying  utility;  in  his  case, 
not  even  with  that  reasonable  excuse  for  ill- 
bestowed  time  and  energy, — the  usefulness  that 
begins  and  ends  with  passing  a competitive 
examination.  This,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
the  view  of  one  who  has  lately  been  aghast  at 
contemplating  a double  column  of  close  print  of 
the  scientific  names  of  varieties  of  orchids,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  subject  is  well 
left  to  the  specialists  endowed  with  very  peculiar 
aptitudes,  and  honourably  eager  for  such  a 
service  of  martyrdom. 

When  an  ailing  Londoner  talks  of  resorting 
to  Swanage,  he  is  apt  to  find  that  medical 
science  shakes  its  head,  and  he  elicits  the 
observation  that  convalescence  will  not  be  well 
advised  to  seek  for  bracing  influence  on  the 
south  coast  of  England ; that  Swanage  is  within 
sight  of  the  temperate  and  over-temperate  ref  uge 
of  Bournemouth  seems  warning  enough.  But 
the  difference  is  here,  that  Swanage  Bay  fronts 
not  south,  but  eastward,  and  by  the  lay  of  the 
land  behind  it  the  present  town  is  sheltered 
from  the  extremity  of  summer  heat.  If  Vitruvius 
were  called  in  to  advise  as  to  the  laying  out 
of  a more  extensive  town,  he  would  no  doubt 


refer  us  to  his  chapters  on  the  regard  which  is 
due  to  prevalent  winds  and  special  aspects,  and 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  utilising  the  slopes  of 
the  downs,  or  even  the  reverse  of  the  Purbeck 
ridge,  for  residences  at  any  season.  At  present 
villas  are  few,  and  permanent  occupants  of  villas 
rarer  still.  At  the  outbreak  of  summer  holidays, 
or  of  autumnal,  if  summer  is  to  be  an  obsolete 
term,  a sudden  inflow  of  families  fills  up  all 
available  accommodation,  and  as  the  school-bell 
rings  again,  and  it  now  rings  at  the  end  of  August, 
both  for  boy  and  girl  all  the  English  world 
over,  the  exodus  is  as  sudden  and  complete. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  energies  of  the  in- 
habitants should  also  subside,  and  a visitor  should 
sometimes  find  that  a vacation  of  ten  months 
has  not  afforded  an  opportunity  for  clearing  an 
offensive  dustbin  until  he  is  already  established 
in  the  house,  and  has  to  rouse  a proprietor  to 
activity  in  the  matter  ? As  little  surprising  is 
it  that  what  activity  there  is  available  should 
take  intermittent  and  irregular  exercise  both  as 
to  what  it  meddles  with  and  what  leaves  alone, 
what  it  does,  what  it  half  does,  and  what  it  fails 
to  do  at  all.  This  is  apparently  the  case  even 
in  dealing  with  stone,  the  very  staple  commodity 
of  the  locality.  So  much  seems  to  be  wanted  in 
places  where  ic  would  be  gladly  missed,  that 
there  is  none  to  spare  for  a pressing  urgency. 
If  a rambler  finds  that  a high  stone  wall  passing 
up  hill  and  down  dale  like  the  wall  of  China, 
and  more  insurmountable,  obliges  him  to  make 
an  inordinate  detour  if  he  is  to  get  out  of  open 
country  to  the  cliff  again,  it  was  at  his  peril  that 
he  omitted  to  make  observations  at  starting,  and 
the  wall  and  its  owner  stand  upon  unimpeachable 
private  rights.  But  it  is  within  the  discretion 
of  a Local  Board  to  block  or  not  to  block  con- 
venient access  to  a quay  by  stone  posts,  which 
are  not  re-erected  when  found  broken  short  off 
by  the  ground  at  the  ensuing  sunrise,  or  to 
debar  entrance  to  a new  road  by  a similar 
obstruction,  which  gives  way  almost  as  easily 
by  the  action  of  more  regular  law  ; while  year 
after  year  the  footway  and  the  crossing,  which 
are  on  the  sole  and  narrow  line  of  communica- 
tion between  the  visitors’  quarters  and  the 
beach,  are  left  unpaved,  and,  thanks  to  a con- 
fluence from  more  than  one  slope,  are  ankle- 
deep  in  mud  after  every  rainfall.  It  is  by  this 
road  that  the  Mowlem  Institute  is  reached,  a 
reading-room,  which  is  a most  welcome  refuge 
for  visitors  during  the  mud-promoting  rains 
that  for  some  years  have  been  but  too  abun- 
dant,— albeit,  that  many  a rain-cloud  is  seen 
passing  across  Swanage  harmlessly  to  drench 
more  attractive  Bournemouth.  This  establish- 
ment, of  which  the  endowment  has  recently 
been  increased  by  the  successors  of  the  founder 
in  his  well-known  firm,  has  its  site  by  the  sea, 
but,  strangely  enough,  so  placed  as  not  to  com- 
mand any  direct  view  of  it.  It  seems  also  to 
have  been  a mistake, — though  one  which  the 
holiday-makers  do  not  quarrel  with, — to  have 
planted  an  institution  which  was  due  to  sym- 
pathy with  the  class  of  quarrymen,  as  far  dis- 
tant as  the  whole  length  of  the  long  street 
which  forms  the  town,  from  the  district  where 
the  quarrymen  and  their  families  abide. 

A lighthouse  has  recently  been  erected  on 
Anvil  Point,  beyond  the  picturesque  quarries  in 
the  cliff  of  Tilly  whim, — welcome  guidance 
assuredly  from  this  side  for  Channel  navigators 
in  combination  with  that  which  gleams  steadily 
across  from  the  Needles ; and  as  remnants  of 
wreckage  evince,  it  was  appealed  for  to  the 
Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  not  a day 
too  soon  in  the  advancing  age  of  the  Brother- 
hood. Further  help  is  provided  for  the  mariner 
in  his  direst  peril  by  rocket  apparatus  at  the 
coastguard  station,  and  the  gallant  rivalry  of 
a well- manned  lifeboat. 

But  much  more  remains  to  be  done  if 
Swanage  is  to  have  and  to  render  the  full 
advantage  of  its  maritime  position.  Near  as 
it  is  to  Cowes,  it  can  be  but  occasionally 
resorted  to  by  the  yachtsmen,  to  whom 
it  would  afford  such  a refreshing  change. 
There  is  no  presumptuous  assertion  either  of 
prophecy  or  sagacity  in  foretelling  that  the 
stone  of  the  district  will  at  a future  day  be  put 
to  one  of  its  proper  uses  in  forming  a break- 
water upon  a ready  foundation  which  Nature 
herself  has  laid,  so  that  not  only  yachts  but 
larger  craft  may  find  safe  mooring  in  water  now 
so  exposed  to  a south-easterly  gale  that  they 
ever  stand  in  but  mistrustfully,  and  scatter  in 
retreat  at  the  very  slightest  threat  of  the 
barometer. 

Visitors  who  have  come  to  Swanage  as  strangers 
and  left  it  as  strangers  year  after  year  in  suc- 


cession have  themselves  to  blame  if  they  have  not 
had  sufficient  intercourse  with  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  inhabitants, — the  less  numerous 
may  be  told  off  on  one  hand, — to  have  kindly 
regards  towards  the  Dorsetshire  type  of  English 
man  and  woman.  May  the  change  which  is  im-  i 
pending  not  seriously  affect  this  type.  Signs  of  i 
the  change,  in  other  respects,  are  already  too 
numerous  and  obtrusive  to  be  pleasant  to  those  i 
who  have  rejoiced  in  Swanage  for  the  sake  of 
seclusion  from  an  exterior  world  and  unem-  . 
barrassed  freedom  within  its  precincts.  Already 
property  is  jealous,  and  stands  on  the  defen- 
sive. Careful  inscriptions  meet  us  in  all  direc-  ■ 
tions  of  the  bounds  of  private  estates,  prudent 
warnings  it  may  be,  but  suggestive,  if  un- 
reasonably still  unpleasantly,  of  surliness ; gates 
to  convenient  footpaths  disappear,  as  if  by  ; 
transformation,  into  walls ; walls  are  raised  in  i 
height ; children  are  warned  agaiust  loitering  ; 
to  play  in  cross-roads  which  they  are  con- 
ditionally permitted  to  pass  through  ; the  happy  ; 
days  when  schoolboys  at  large  had  their  game  i 
at  rounders  in  a park-like  meadow  seem  coming 
to  an  end  ; and  young  ladies  perched  on  a sand- 
hill with  their  painting-rags  and  water-colours, 
and  interfering  with  nothing  nearer  to  them 
than  the  sunset,  are  startled  by  gentlemen  with 
breechloaders,  who  solemnly  warn  them  to 
interfere  at  their  peril  with  the  teal  and  wild 
duck  on  Little  Sea  in  their  middle  distance. 

It  was  within  this  year  or  two  that  our  lively  , 
and  sympathetic  novelist,  James  Payn,  lifted 
his  pen  between  chapters  of  some  genial  story, 
— without  regard  to  leaving  lovers  in  suspense, 
— to  contribute  a few  descriptive  notes  on 
Swanage  to  a magazine  ; he  did  full  justice  to 
the  pleasant  place  and  to  excursions  avail- 
able from  it, — to  Corfe  with  its  ruined  castle,  1 
to  the  wave-washed  ammonite-paved  Dancing  , 
Ledge;  to  Lulworth;  to  Chapman's  Pool  (in 
the  ancient  maps  it  stands  as  Shipmen’s  Pool)  ; 
to  St.  Aldhelm’s  or  St.  Alban’s  Head,  which,  as  i 
he  intimated  to  his  readers,  is  not  a public- 
house,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  a promontory. 
It  is  no  slight  proof  of  what  hold  these  locali- 
ties take  of  an  imagination  where  imagination 
exists,  that  in  more  than  one  of  the  novels  i 
which  the  author  has  produced  since,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  recognise  impressions,  how- 
ever metamorphosed,  from  their  circumstances  : 
and  scenery. 

So  we  take  leave  of  Swanage,  not  without 
a sigh,  and  abandon  it  to  its  chance  of  what  l 
it  probably  anticipates  as  an  opening  career  : 
of  prosperity ; not  without  some  apprehension 
lest  as  a usual  consequence  of  an  access  of  I 
fortune  it  should  cease  to  be  quite  so  loveable, 
at  least  by  earlier  friends, — should  get,  as  our 
grandfathers  were  used  to  state  the  case,  out  of  i 
God’s  grace  into  the  warm  sun.  It  was  a i 
tender  saying  of  a philanthropic  lady  that  she 
always  had  true  pleasure  when  she  found  her 
young  friends  as  they  grew  older  dropped  her, 
in  the  sure  confidence  that  they  were  getting  i 
on  in  the  world.  The  philanthropist  was  also 
a philosopher ; our  own  philosophy  extends  so 
far  that  we  shall  feel  no  slight  consolation  for 
deprival  of  a secluded  retreat,  if  there  should  I 
really  rise  upon  the  site  a town,  however 
extensive,  which  shall  be  bright  and  cheerful, 
well  laid-out,  of  graceful  and  appropriate  archi- 
tecture, blending  harmoniously  with  the  sur- 
rounding scenery, — and  unimpeachable  in  general 
sanitation  and  an  organic  system  of  thorough 
drainage. 


HORACE’S  VILLA. 

The  longest  day  is  come  and  gone ; the  autumn 
with  its  promise  of  the  annual  outing  is  fast 
approaching ; the  long  column  advertising  Mr. 
Murray’s  familiar  guide-books,  has  once  again 
made  its  appearance  to  tempt  the  tourist  to 
every  corner  of  our  own  still  too-little  appreciated 
island,  and  the  most  distant  portions  of  the 
Continent.  Many  a be-labelled  trunk  will,  before 
long,  be  dragged  from  the  dusty  oblivion  of  the 
lumber-room,  and  once  more  enter  upon  its 
normal  duties  of  adding  a further  share  of  that 
worry  to  the  journey  which  the  luggage-laden 
traveller,  we  have  recently  been  told  by  a 
facetious  contemporary,  has  to  bear  in  com- 
panionship with  hurry  and  Murray.  Happy  the 
wanderer  who,  not  alone  freed  from  the  incubus 
of  trunks  with  all  their  concomitant  responsi- 
bilities, is  able  to  pass  the  pleasant  hours  of  his 
holiday  uninfluenced  by  that  restlessness  which 
seems  to  be  so  marked  a characteristic  of  our 
time.  He  has,  perhaps,  visited  more  than  once 
before  the  spot  to  which  he  returns,  and  un- 
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affected  by  that  vague  nervousness  from  which 
all  new-comers  seem  to  suffer,  he  is  able, 
having  duly  checked  off  his  guide-book,  to  turn 
to  some  of  the  less  tourist-frequented  haunts  of 
the  locality  he  may  have  re-visited.  Should  he 
have  crossed  the  Alps  and  carried  out  the 
pilgrim’s  dream  of  seeing  St.  Peter’s,  he  has, 
we  may  be  sure,  drunk  devoutly  of  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  and  has  vowed,  as  every  visitor  to 
Rome  invariably  does  vow,  that  he  will,  before 
long,  return  to  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
But  the  Rome  of  United  Italy  is  very  different 
to  the  Rome  of  the  papal  days.  Changes 
radical  and  many,  have  of  late  years  been 
effected,  the  very  life  of  the  new  capital  has 
been  moved  from  its  old  centre  round  the  lofty 
quiet  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  narrow 
Corso  to  the  bustling,  new  Parisiau  quarter  that 
has  sprung  up  round  the  tramway-ridden  Via 
Nazionale  and  the  (once  reported  malaria- 
haunted)  district  which  lies  near  the  railway 
station,  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  and  Michel- 
angelo’s cypresses.  But  in  the  environs  of 
Rome  modern  improvement  has  made  little  or 
no  way ; true,  there  is  a local  line  of  railway 
to  pleasant  Albano,  and  a tramway  tinkles  along 
the  road  to  Tivoli,  but  so  much  still  retains  its 
old-world  character,  that  it  requires  little 
exercise  of  the  imaginative  faculties  to  be  soon 
overcome  by  the  associations  which  crowd 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  now  so  sadly- 
neglected  district  which  stretches  round  Rome. 

Of  all  the  hallowed  shrines  on  this  “classic 
ground  ” which  Addison  trod  with  such 
reverence,  perhaps  the  much-disputed  site  of 
Horace’s  villa  may  be  said  to  have  long  been 
the  most  sincerely  sacred.  Since  the  days  of 
the  Renaissance  and  the  revival  of  that  interest 
in  classic  antiquity  which,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Dark  Ages,  had 
never  entirely  died  out,  the  exact  site  of  the 
country  house  of  which  Horace  so  constantly 
speaks,  has  been  a moot  point  with  lovers  of 
letters. 

It  was  but  a few  weeks  since  that  an  eminent 
Irish  judge,  Avhose  well-earned  rest  from  his 
dangerous  duties  was  passed  in  the  calm  of  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  Rome,  endeavoured  to 
add  his  suggestion  to  the  doubtful  problem. 
Judge  Lawson’s  delightful  letter  to  the  Times 
was  read,  we  may  be  certain,  not  alone  by  every 
classic  student,  but  by  all  who  have  ever  come 
under  the  charm  of  a poet  whose  works  reveal 
fresh  funds  of  pleasant  reflections  at  each  period 
of  life  in  which  they  may  be  read.  At  almost 
the  same  moment  as  Judge  Lawson  was  clamber- 
ing among  the  Sabine  hills  on  one  of  those  April 
days  which  seem  alone  to  smile  on  Italy,  a 
French  archasologist,  whose  studies  have  given 
his  opinion  peculiar  weight, — we  refer  to  M. 
Gaston  Boissier, — was,  it  would  appear  from  a 
recent  paper  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes , bent  on  a similar 
errand  ; and  if  we  are  to  accept  his  long  and 
careful  examination  of  the  question,  the  much- 
disputed  point  of  the  true  site  of  Horace’s 
Sabine  farm  may  at  length  be  said  to  have  been 
laid  at  rest.  During  the  coming  autumn  the 
fortunate  toiler  at  the  oar  who  may  find  time  to 
escape  as  far  south  as  the  banks  of  the  tawny 
Tiber,  may,  with  the  support  of  accurate 
authority,  expend  all  his  enthusiasm  on 
the  scene  where  the  poet  passed  his  happiest 
hours,  without  the  fear  of  being,  at  some  remote 
period,  cruelly  undeceived. 

No  one  who  has  ever  read  Horace  can  fail  to 
have  felt  some  curiosity  respecting  that  pleasant 
villa  of  his,  to  the  life  in  which  he  has  made  so 
many  a philosophic  reference,  but  conjecture  is 
all  that  answers  the  inquiry  as  to  the  site  of 
this  quiet  retreat  of  the  poet’s.  Tradition  and 
local  pride  have,  of  course,  offered  no  end  of 
solutions  to  a question  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  has  exercised  the  learned  for  more  than 
three  centuries.  Of  all  those,  however,  who 
have  devoted  any  attention  to  the  matter,  none 
can  be  said  to  have  more  closely  examined  every 
possible  clue  than  the  worthy  Abbe  Capmartin 
de  Chaupy  who,  fascinated  as  so  many  visitors 
have  been  by  a few  months’  stay  in  the  Eternal 
City,  fixed  there  his  home  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  the  special  devotion  of  his  existence  being 
the  determination  of  the  site  of  Horace’s  villa. 
This  he  sought  far  and  wide,  leaving  not  a 
single  spot  unvisited  that  might  by  a possibility 
answer  to  the  somewhat  vague  description  left 
us  by  the  poet.  The  very  horse  on  which  the 
Abbe  travelled  was  even  stated  by  certain 
cynics  to  be  about  as  good  an  archmologist  as 
its  master,  turning  aside  of  its  own  accord,  so  it 
was  said,  to  any  ruins  with  which  it  might  meet 


on  the  road.  The  result  of  the  Abbe’s  journey- 
ings  was  published  in  three  stout  volumes,  as 
was  the  custom  of  his  time,  when  short  magazine 
articles  containing  the  condensed  information 
and  salient  points  of  a whole  library  of  books  of 
reference,  were  unknown.  An  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  antiquary  De  Sanctis,  to 
forestall  the  French  abbe  in  some  of  his  dis- 
coveries was  immediately  seen  through  on  the 
appearance  of  De  Chaupy’s  work  in  1767,  and  to 
him  may  be  said  to  belong  the  honour  of  first 
definitely  fixing,  if  not  the  exact  site,  at  least 
the  locality  of  Horace’s  villa. 

As  a chief  point  he  determined  that  the  poet 
can  alone  have  possessed  one  farm,  and  with 
this,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  he  was  amply 
content,  satis  beatus  unicis  Sabinis.  Each  tra- 
ditional site  was  visited  with  the  minutest  care, 
all,  however,  failing  to  answer  to  the  poet’s 
description  but  one,  and  this  situated  to  the 
east  of  Tivoli,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Yicovaro.  Here,  certainly,  the  great  similarity 
of  the  modern  names  of  many  of  the  localities, 
to  places  mentioned  by  Horace,  gave  colour  to 
the  belief  that  this  was  the  spot.  Horace 
distinctly  tells  us  that  the  nearest  town  to  his 
farm  was  Yaria,  about  eight  miles  from  Tibur. 
Now  it  so  happens  that  the  modern  town  of 
Yicovaro  stands  at  about  this  distance  from 
Tivoli ; below  Yicovaro  runs  a stream  which  at 
present  bears  the  name  of  the  Licenza,  a very 
slight  variation  from  the  Digentia  of  Horace, 
which,  in  his  time,  bathed  the  little  hamlet  of 
Mandela,  which  we  may  not  unreasonably 
believe  to  be  the  Bardela  of  to-day.  May  we 
not  also  regard  the  modern  Monte  Corgnaleto, 
referred  to  in  the  mediaeval  charters  as  Mons 
Lucretii,  as  the  Lucretilis  which  the  poet 
describes  as  overshadowing  his  pleasant  home 
in  the  country  of  the  Sabines  ? 

This  home  had  been  presented  to  him  by  his 
generous  friend  Maecenas.  Horace,  it  will  be 
remembered,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Philippi,  retired  to  Rome,  and,  during  several 
years,  supported  himself  as  a satirical  writer. 
His  fame  led  him  to  an  introduction,  through 
Yirgil,  to  the  great  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
Maecenas.  The  superb  home  which  the 
Emperor’s  favourite,  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  built  upon  the  then  ill  - famed  and 
deserted  Esquiline,  was  crowded  with  a 
society  in  which  Horace  soon  found  himself 
the  most  favoured  member,  for  his  friend 
Yirgil,  the  simple  peasant  of  Mantua,  was  no 
lover  of  the  social  gatherings  which  made  the 
entry  to  the  house  of  Maecenas  an  envied 
privilege.  Horace’s  intimacy  with  the  imperial 
favourite  soon,  however,  led  him,  careful 
though  he  was  to  entirely  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence, to  be  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  one 
Avhose  influence  was  worth  obtaining  ; the  poet 
found  himself  pestered  by  place-mongers,  imich 
to  the  disturbance  of  his  simple  nature  ; worried 
and  distracted  from  his  thoughts.  It  was  one 
of  those  delicate  attentions  which  alone  men  of 
refinement  know  how  to  pay,  this  gift  of 
Maecenas  of  his  Sabine  farm  to  the  friend 
whose  society  he  valued  so  highly,  but  whose 
desire  for  rest  from  the  bustle  of  town  exist- 
ence he  was  also  fully  able  to  appreciate. 
Horace’s  love  of  the  country  is  evident ; not, 
it  is  true,  that  innate  love  shown  so  clearly  by 
his  friend  Virgil ; it  is  the  love  of  the  townsman 
for  the  calm,  the  simplicity  of  rural  life.  On 
his  dock-tailed  mule  the  poet  had  visited  most 
of  the  pleasant  spots  of  the  peninsula  during 
those  months  in  which  then,  as  now,  it  was  con- 
sidered unsafe  to  remain  in  Rome.  He  has 
sung  all  these  his  excursions,  but  none  did  he 
prefer  to  Tibur  except,  perhaps,  Tarento  ; and, 
doubtless,  this  marked  preference  for  the 
Sabine  country  led  to  the  choice  of  Maecenas 
in  his  gift. 

Near  Tivoli  we  know  the  farm  to  have  been 
situated ; a few  hours’  journey  brings  one  to 
Yicovaro, — which,  we  may  accept  as  the  Yaria 
of  the  poet;  then  the  road  is  taken  which 
follows  the  banks  of  the  Licenza;  on  the 
further  side  of  which  lies  Bardela,  with  its 
quaint  castle,  and,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
picturesque  town  of  Roccagiovine  ; the  road  is 
no  easy  one,  and  insensibly  the  visitor  familar 
with  his  Horace  is  reminded  of  the  poet’s 
reference  to  the  ascent  of  his  “citadel”  on  his 
return  home.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Horace 
in  one  of  his  epistles  (Bk.  i.  10)  states  that  it  was 
written  “ behind  the  temple  of  Vacuna.”  Now, 
Yacuna  was  a Sabine  goddess,  the  Victory  of  the 
Romans.  An  inscription  found  in  the  valley 
states  that  Vespasian  restored  a temple  of 
Victory  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  while 


a further  tradition  remains  in  the  name  borne 
by  the  “ Piazza  Vacuna  ” in  the  little  character- 
istic Sabine  village  of  Roccagiovine.  Should 
this  be  the  site  of  the  temple  referred  to  by  the 
poet,  we  have  reached  the  entrance  to  his 
property,  but  still  there  is  no  ruin  or  other 
indication  to  point  to  the  actual  site  of  the 
villa.  Every  reader  of  Horace  will  remember 
the  poet’s  praise  of  the  mountain  spring,  the 
fons  Bandusice,  near  his  home.  It  is  a fact 
worthy  of  notice  that  a little  beyond  the  ruined 
chapel  of  the  Madonna  delle  Case  there  exists  a 
fountain  which,  gushing  from  the  rock,  and  over- 
shadowed by  a picturesque  old  fig-tree,  answers 
singularly  to  the  description  of  the  poet’s  fons 
Bandusice.  It  is  further  worthy  of  note  that, 
locally,  this  natural  spring  is  known  as  the 
Fonte  dell’  Oratini.  May  we  not  regard  this 
name,  with  its  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
poet,  as  a reminiscence  of  the  days  when  his 
familiar  figure  might  be  seen  musing  over  the 
gurgling  waters  which  suggested  to  him  his  own 
sweetly-flowing  verse  ? Should  this  spring  be 
the  fons  Bandusice  of  Horace,  his  house  must 
have  been  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
De  Chaupy  has  ventured  to  place  it  below  the 
fountain,  that  is,  further  down  the  slope  of  the 
valley,  where  there  exist,  in  fact,  some  ruins ; 
these,  however,  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Gaston 
Boissier,  are  of  a date  posterior  to  the  age  of 
Augustus.  The  authority  of  so  able  an  archaeo- 
logist as  M.  Boissier  must  be  accepted.  Horace 
distinctly  tells  us  he  lived  on  what  may  be 
described  as  a species  of  plateau,  and  it  is  on 
this  score  that  Sig.  Pietro  Rosa  has  placed  the 
site  of  the  villa  a little  above  the  church  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Case,  where  there  exists  just 
such  piece  of  level  ground  as  might  have  once 
formed  the  foundation  of  a house.  The  spot 
has,  it  is  true,  been  entirely  covered  up,  but  the 
plough,  it  would  appear,  not  unfrequeutly  turns 
up  pieces  of  brick  and  other  materials  which 
strongly  support  the  belief  that  a house 
formerly  stood  on  the  site.  From  this  point  of 
the  slope  the  view  of  the  valley  singularly 
corresponds  with  the  description  left  us  by  the 
poet  of  the  scenery  which  surrounded  his 
country  retreat.  Far  below,  the  Licenza  hurries 
by,  and  now,  as  then,  the  mountains  which,  in 
classic  days  however,  were  covered  with  thick 
forests,  long  since  disappeared,  seem  to  shut  in 
the  valley  just  as  the  poet  describes. 

From  his  own  picture  of  his  house  we  gather 
that  it  was  only  a small  house,  villula,  sur- 
rounded by  a small  field,  agellus ; but  elsewhere 
we  are  told  that  this  humble  agellus  was  suffi- 
cient to  occupy  the  attention  of  no  less  than 
five  farmers ; while  the  piece  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house  which 
Horace  had  not  thus  let  out  on  lease,  required 
eight  slaves  to  keep  in  order.  Wo  are  justi- 
fied, therefore,  in  believing  that  the  poet  owned 
a very  large  tract  of  land.  The  actual  house, 
like  most  Roman  country-houses,  was,  we  may 
bo  sure,  most  simple ; and  the  garden, — though 
Horace  has  expressly  satirised  the  taste  of  his 
day  for  beds  of  sweet-smelling  flowers, — was, 
we  still  suspect,  laid  out  much  in  accordance 
with  the  fashion  then  in  vogue. 

It  will  ever  remain  a point  of  regret  that 
Horace,  who  has  described  so  minutely  his  life 
in  the  capital,  should  have  told  us  so  little  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  passed  his  time  on  his 
Sabine  farm.  That  he  was  happy  there,  is 
almost  all  he  discloses,  and  we  gather  that  as  he 
advanced  in  age  his  pleasure  in  his  simple 
country  life  gained  in  strength.  His  pride  in 
being  a landed  proprietor  he  has  not  concealed, 
and  his  expression  of  delight  at  being  able 
to  enjoy  his  meals  with  his  own  surroundings 
about  him  ( ante  Larem  proprium  vescor)  is 
one  of  those  touches  of  human  nature  which 
serve  as  a link  to  connect  us  in  our  busy  present 
with  that  now  so  distant  past  of  the  days  when 
Horace  penned  his  verses  in  his  pleasant 
country  home. 

When  the  poet  first  entered  into  possession  of 
his  new  property  he  found  it,  we  gather,  in  a 
sadly  - neglected  condition.  As  is  invariably 
the  case,  the  labour  of  setting  all  to  rights 
again  added  only  afresh  interest  which  endeared 
the  spot  the  more;  and  his  excuses  to  his 
friends  in  Rome  to  escape  to  his  farm  grew 
more  and  more  frequent.  Once  there,  however, 
the  plans  of  promised  hard  work  would  seem  to 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  simple  enjoyments  of 
the  country  ; he  would  chat  with  his  farmers, — 
even,  spade  in  hand,  aid  his  slaves,  and  he  tells 
us  gleefully  how  hugely  he  amused  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  energy  with  which  he  would  often 
set  to  work  to  clear  his  land  of  stones.  From 
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time  to  time  lie  would  pass  his  evenings  in 
pleasant  conversation  with  his  simple-minded 
neighbours  invited  in  to  share  his  meal.  The 
freedom  from  the  restraint  of  Rome  he  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  frankly,  and  these  homely 
suppers  he  has  not  hesitated  to  declare  “ divine.” 
His  life  thus  passed  between  Rome  and  his 
farm  was  occasionally  varied  by  a little  outing 
to  some  one  of  the  many  places  of  fashionable 
resort  which  the  Romans,  like  ourselves,  found 
necessary  ; but  though  Baii  and  Preneste  offered 
all  the  charms  of  a fascinating  society,  of  the 
fairer  elements  of  which  the  poet  has  not  con- 
cealed his  admiration,  yet  it  is  always  with 
renewed  pleasure  that  we  find  him  returning  to 
the  quiet  of  his  villa.  As  age  crept  on  him 
Rome  became  less  and  less  attractive ; his 
oldest  friends  he  saw  one  by  one  passing  away, 
among  them  that  dearest  of  all,  Virgil,  and 
with  him,  Tibullus.  His  companion,  Maecenas, 
he  lived  to  see  the  sport  of  a frivolous  wife, 
with  whom  in  his  old  age  he,  the  scoffer  at 
married  life,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  fascinated. 
Horace’s,  however,  was  not  a melancholy  old 
age ; to  the  last  his  good  humour,  that  essen- 
tial characteristic  of  his  whole  philosophy,  never 
deserted  him,  and  his  picture  of  the  contented 
mind  satisfied  with  the  calm  of  his  Sabine 
valley,  surrounded  by  faithful  servants,  a few 
well-tried  friends,  and  a.  choice  of  old-remem- 
bered books,  has  satisfied  the  doubts  of  many  a 
hesitating  soul,  has  determined  the  course  of 
many  a man’s  existence,  has  cheered  many  a 
disappointed  life,  and  thrown  for  ever  a hallowed 
charm  round  the  spot  where  this  apostle  of  the 
doctrine  of  cultured  peace  and  content  practised 
the  philosophy  which  he  has  preached  so  elo- 
quently in  the  polished  verses  penned  in  his 
villa  among  the  Sabine  hills.* 


MSS.  SAID  TO  BE  2,700  YEARS  OLD. 

The  students  of  Oriental  antiquity  are  at 
present  much  exercised  by  certain  sheepskin 
manuscripts  written  in  early  Aramaic  letters, 
like  those  on  the  Moabite  stone ; and  containing 
extracts  from  a much-abbreviated  version  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  MSS.  have  been 
brought  to  England  by  Mr.  Shapira,  a Jewish 
dealer  in  antiquities,  resident  at  Jerusalem,  who  is 
known  to  students  as  having  sold,  foralargesum, 
to  the  German  Government  an  assortment  of 
pottery,  said  to  be  found  in  Moab,  but  of  which 
the  authenticity  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
contest.  The  present  MSS.  are  now  under  in- 
vestigation at  the  British  Museum,  where  they 
have  been  inspected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
persons  of  note.  A portion  of  it  is  exposed  to 
further  view,  under  glass,  in  the  King’s  library. 

Everything  points  to  the  anticipation  of  a 
sharp  controversy  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
fragments.  Three  points  occur  to  us  as  neces- 
sary to  clear  up.  The  first  is  the  question  of  the 
possible  preservation  of  sheepskin  for  2,700 
years, — for  such  is  claimed  to  be  the  age  of 
the  MSS.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  leather 
articles  of  even  a more  ancient  date  have 
recently  been  found,  in  good  order,  in  Egypt ; 
the  material  being  that  of  the  embroidered  tent 
of  an  Egyptian  Queen.  But  the  difference 
between  the  durability  of  leather  in  a rainless 
district,  such  as  Egypt,  and  in  the  damp  climate 
of  Eastern  Syria  is  crucial,  and  no  instance  is 
known  of  any  similar  resistance  to  climatic 
influences  of  such  a nature  for  even  a third  of 
the  time  claimed  for  the  existence  of  the  MSS. 
in  question. 

The  second  question  regards  what  we  may 
call  the  philosophical  theory  of  the  MSS.  It 
cannot  have  been  written  by  a Hebrew  scribe, 
even  if  we  admit  the  late  date  of  the  square 
Hebrew  letters,  in  which,  at  the  time  of  the 
close  of  the  Talmud,  it  was  alone  permitted  to 
copy  the  law.  And  the  substitution  of  the  word 
Elohim  for  the  special  Hebrew  name  of  Jehovah 
(which,  however,  once  occurs  in  the  MSS.)  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  work  of  a Jewish  Rabbi. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  resemblance  in 
the  script  to  Samaritan  letters ; nor  has  it 
been  suggested  of  what  faith  or  nationality 
could  be  the  dwellers  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
who  were  likely  to  produce  such  a version  of  an 
established  codex. 

With  regard  to  the  letters  themselves,  they 
are  as  closely  as  possible  the  same  as  those  on 
the  famous  Moabite  stone,  which  dates  B.C. 


* In  Milinan’s  lovingly-illustrated  edition  of  Horace 
(Murray,  1849)  an  interesting  letter  by  G.  Dennis  will  be 
found:  “ De  Villa  Horatii,”  dated  “Post  fnnum  putre 
Vacunw,"  A.D.  1842. 


877.  The  reader  will  find  fae  similes  of  these 
letters,  as  also  of  the  Samaritan  letters,  and 
of  the  Aramaic  letter  on  the  Hebrew  coins,  in 
Couder’s  “ Handbook  to  the  Bible,”  which  we 
reviewed  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition 
in  1879.  The  letter  Teth  is  one  that  does  not 
occur  either  on  the  stone  or  on  the  coins, — and 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  given  in  the  MSS.  is  a 
subject  for  interesting  inquiry.  On  the  pottery 
the  letter  is  represented  by  a circle  with  a short 
tail,  or  projecting  line,  at  each  of  the  four 
quadrauts.  Other  particulars  are  known  to 
students  of  Aramaic  inscriptions ; one  very  re- 
markable fact  being  that  the  latest  Aramaic 
of  the  coins  bears  a closer  resemblance  to  the 
earliest  inscriptions  than  to  coins  or  epigraphs 
of  intermediate  date.  It  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  a point  is  placed  after  each  word  in 
the  Commandments,  and  after  each  sentence 
in  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  Wo  can,  of  course, 
only  indicate  one  or  two  of  the  points  which 
will  have  influence  with  the  epigraphist  in  de- 
ciding as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.  As  to 
the  opinion  to  be  formed  by  the  criticisms  of 
“ unclassical  idioms  and  grammatical  blunders” 
we  cannot  allow  it  to  possess  more  than  a 
personal  and  questionable  authority.  It  is 
important  for  the  matter  to  be  cleared  up. 
Wo  have  little  faith  in  Mr.  Shapira. 


THE  STUDY  AND  THE  WORK-ROOM, 
FROM  A HYGIENIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Any  careful  examination  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  anti-hygienic  conditions  of  the 
sedentary  life  which  so  large  a number  of  the 
community  are  called  upon  to  follow,  recom- 
mends itself  to  favourable  attention  from  more 
points  of  view  than  one.  In  these  days  espe- 
cially, when  intellectual  pursuits,  long  the 
privilege  of  the  few,  are  freely  opened  to  all, 
when  schools  are  being  multiplied  in  every 
direction,  and  the  professions  growing  con- 
stantly more  complicated  under  the  influence 
of  competitive  sub-division,  some  serious  study 
is  called  for  of  the  more  or  less  abnormal  exist- 
ence which  is  thus  being  fostered.  The  law 
has  already  taken  into  consideration  the  con- 
ditions under  which  our  crowded  factory  hands 
pass  the  many  hours  of  their  active  day,  and 
difficult  as  the  task  has  been  and  still  proves, 
some  marked  progress  has  been  realised,  as 
was  obligatory  when  statistics  prove  each  day 
the  constant  increase  of  those  who,  crowding 
from  the  country  into  our  towns,  desert  the 
field  for  the  workshop,  and  individual  effort  for 
labour  in  common.  Yet  vast  as  is  this  move- 
ment, still  more  important  has  been  and  i3  the 
increasing  number  of  intellectual  careers  which 
the  progress  of  science,  art,  letters,  politics,  and 
commerce  has  opened  to  the  community,  and 
each  and  all  of  which  are  pursued  under  con- 
ditions no  less  requiring  consideration  than 
those  existing  in  the  factory  and  the  workshop, 
while  in  reality  from  their  very  variety  more 
difficult  of  study. 

The  condition  under  which  the  artist,  be  he 
architect,  painter  or  sculptor,  the  author,  the 
savant,  all  those  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
liberal  professions,  together  with  that  vast  and 
ever  - increasing  army  of  employes  generally, 
pursue  their  daily  vocations,  has  by  no  means  re- 
ceived the  study  to  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  entitles  it.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  an 
expression  of  gratitude  is  due  to  Dr.  Riant  for 
an  admirable  little  book  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished, treating  of  the  hygiene  of  the  workroom 
and  the  study,  and  to  which  we  have  already  in 
these  columns  made  a passing  reference 
(“  Hygiene  du  Cabinet  de  Travail.”  Paris, 
1883).  In  this  work,  while  the  author  largely 
handles  the  question  from  a medical  and  theo- 
retical point  of  view,  the  practical  consideration 
of  the  architectural  conditions  of  the  subject 
form  no  unimportant  feature  of  his  volume. 
Dr.  Riant  in  no  way  seeks  to  render  the  work- 
room directly  and  solely  responsible  for  many 
of  the  ills  to  which  those  who  pursue  a sedentary 
occupation  are  subject,  but  it  is  his  desire  to 
show  how  important  is  some  consideration  of 
the  proper  hygienic  precautions  in  the  planning, 
furnishing,  and  use  of  the  study  or  the  work- 
room. 

Iuthe  first  place,  it  must  be  recognised,  apart, 
of  course,  from  exceptional  cases,  such  as  that 
of  the  painter  and  sculptor,  how  universally 
architect  and  landlord  in  the  present  day  are 
agreed  to  sacrifice,  in  the  domestic  plan, 
“ the  study.”  The  house  built  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  tenant,  forms,  it  will  be 


admitted,  the  .exception,  not  the  rule.  The 
houses  that  most  of  ns  occupy, — particularly  in 
that  large  section  of  the  community  in  which 
some  form  of  intellectual  labour  constitutes  the 
chief  source  of  income, — are  houses  into  which 
we  have  moved  as  ready  for  immediate  occu- 
pation, and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  . 
proprietors  is  merely  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all,  an 
effort  too  often  resulting  in  the  position  that 
nobody’s  tastes  are  suited.  We  no  longer,  as  in  i 
the  past,  build  with  the  intention  of  our  houses  » 
beiug  occupied  by  our  children  and  grand-  ■ 
children.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our 
leasehold  laws  precludes  such  a possibility,  and  I 
discourages  the  provident  householder  from  i 
carrying  out  anything  but  the  barest  necessary  ■ 
improvements  and  alterations.  With  the  con-  ■ 
stant  change  of  tenants  which  is  the  rule  in  the 
present  day,  the  ideal,  a home  arranged  for  the 
needs  of  each  occupant,  is,  under  such  a system,  , 
almost  impossible,  and  our  houses  consequently 
are  built  with  a view  not  to  please  everybody,  but  . 
in  the  most  successful  cases  simply  to  be  decently 
acceptable  by  all.  The  architect,  naturally 
being  obliged  to  conform  his  plans  to  the  needs 
of  the  situation,  finds  himself  sorely  distracted.  - 
Certain  portions  of  his  plan  are,  of  course,  deter-  4 
mined,  the  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  such,  but 
there  must  always  remain  a number  of  other  J 
rooms  the  eventual  destination  of  which  being 
uncertain,  the  chief  point  in  the  consideration 
of  their  plan  has  to  be  omitted.  Notwithstand- 
ing our  thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  system  of 
separate  houses  and  consequent  command  of 
more  space  than  is  accorded  to  the  needs  of  the 
dwellers  in  foreign  cities,  the  same  defective 
conditions  exist  both  at  home  and  abroad.  ’3 
What  is  suitable  for  all  purposes  is  generally 
unfitted  for  any,  and  the  improvised  “ study”  is, 
therefore,  as  a rule  entirely  deficient  in  those 
points  which  it  is  necessary  a study  should 
possess.  The  architect,  we  repeat,  is  not  to 
blame,  but  the  fact  none  the  less  remains  that 
a specially-considered,  specially-built  “ study,”  | 
answering  all  the  requirements,  is  a feature  not 
often  to  be  found  in  a modern  house ; in  the 
first  place,  the  conditions  requisite  are  by  no 
means  familiar  to  the  architect,  who  is  too  rarely 
called  upon  to  consider  the  question  for  him  to 
be  able  to  afford  special  attention  to  what  is,  in 
fact,  a most  important  point.  Again,  it  must 
be  remarked,  as  Dr.  Riant  truly  urges,  that 
traditional  precedent  is  wanting.  In  the  classic 
treatises  on  architecture,  no  mention  will  be 
found  of  “ the  study,”  or  the  hygienic  necessities 
of  its  plan.  Vitruvius,  that  master  of  the 
science,  whose  lessons  still  form  the  surest 
guide  to  the  architect,  makes  no  mention  of  “ the  , 
study.”  It  is  no  neglect  on  his  part,  we  may  feel 
sure  ; the  author  who  has  given  to  the  question  : 
of  hygiene  so  important  a place  among  the  many 
acquirements  necessary  to  the  architect,  who  has 
described  so  minutely,  with  accompanying  ! 
reasons  for  precautions,  every  condition  for  the 
plan  of  the  various  elements  of  a dwelling,  i 
even  those  of  the  picture-gallery,  the  library,  1 
and  conversation  rooms,  has  omitted  all  men- 
tion  of  the  “ study,”  as  we  understand  it, 
simply  because  our  modern  idea  of  sedentary 
intellectual  occupation  is  a (generally  small) 
square  room,  before  a table,  and  surrounded 
by  books  and  papers,  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  whose  mental  labours  were  usually 
pursued  out  of  doors.  It  was  while  walking 
that  Cicero,  we  know,  composed  his  brilliant 
tirades ; and  Pliny,  among  other  authors,  has 
remarked  on  the  favourable  effect  of  exercise  j 
in  composition.  The  study  of  the  classic 
writers  was  out  of  doors,  and,  though  the 
cubiculum,  or  dwelling-room  occasionally,  we 
have  evidence,  served  for  study,  no  room  was 
specially  set  aside  for  the  purpose.  The  silent  •' 
cloister  of  the  Middle-Age  monastery, — that 
ideal  laboratory  of  intellectual  research,  with 
its  shady  galleries,  its  cool  green  garden,  or 
often  distant  panoramic  view, — can  unfortu-  t 
nately  offer  in  its  construction  little  or  no  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  plan  of  the  modern  workroom. 
Our  ruder  climate  has  obliged  different  disposi-  ^ 
tions,  and  the  “study,”  therefore,  acquires 
with  us  a vast  importance,  and  as  it  is  occupied  ; 
during  a great  part  of  the  day,  and  often  far 
into  the  night,  its  hygienic  conditions  demand 
serious  attention.  Situation,  aspect,  dimen-  1 
sions,  plan,  ventilation,  modes  of  heating  and 
lighting,  both  by  day  and  night,  colour  of  the 
walls,  their  coverings,  the  hangings,  the  furni- 
ture, are  all  points  which  merit  the  closest 
attention. 

It  is  clear  that  as  a first  condition,  the  study, 
being  intended  for  meditation,  all  elements  of 
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distraction, — among  them  that  chiefest,  noise, 
— must  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  ; but  the 
eyes,  too,  require  as  much  attention  as  the  ears ; 
the  light  must  not  enter  too  directly,  but  in  a 
diffused  form ; the  aspect  must  ensure  through- 
out the  day  a sufficient  uniformity  in  the  light, 
— a point  too  often  sadly  neglected  in  all  dwel- 
ling-rooms, which  the  midday  or  the  western 
sun  will  constantly  render  uninhabitable.  The 
earlier  hours  of  the  day  being  admittedly  those 
most  favourable  to  intellectual  labour,  an  eastern 
aspect  should  in  every  case  be  preferred  ; some 
sunlight  in  the  room  being  desirable  ( ova  non 
viene  il  sole  viene  il  medico,  says  the  Italian  pro- 
verb), and  the  morning  sun  the  least  objection- 
able. The  necessary  northerly  aspect  of  the 
painter’s  study  is  a requirement  of  course 
dependent  on  conditions  quite  different  to  the 
ordinary,  a uniformity  of  light  having  been 
recognised  from  classic  antiquity  as  obligatory 
for  the  unchanging  effect  of  the  colours  em- 
ployed “ uti  colores  eorum  in  opere,  propter  con- 
stantiam  luminis,immutata  permanent  qualitate,” 
says  Vitruvius. 

As  for  the  dimensions  of  the  study,  that  is  a 
point  requiring  far  greater  consideration  than 
is  at  present  bestowed  on  the  subject.  The 
room,  because  it  is  occupied  usually  by  only  one 
person,  it  is  considered  maybe  ventilated  by  the 
usual  (imperfect)  means,  it  being  forgotten  that 
the  window  or  windows  will  probably  rarely,  if 
ever,  be  opened,  and  that  the  time  passed  in  the 
room  must  necessarily  be  considerable,  and 
therefore  often  continued  when  the  air  has 
ceased  to  be  pure.  From  another  point  of  view 
the  small  size  of  the  study  is  a feature  which, 
if  unavoidable,  is  none  the  less  regrettable ; 
repose  from  continuous  work  by  occasional 
exercise  is  recommended,  while  the  eyes  strained 
by  prolonged  tension  on  objects  close  at  hand 
equally  require  the  repose  which  is  obtained 
when  they  are  exercised  on  objects  at  a con- 
siderable distance. 


A NOTE  AT  EXETER. 

The  High-street  at  Exeter  is  gradually 
getting  interspersed  with  new  buildings  in 
various  styles,  and  as  in  these  cases  one  erec- 
tion always  leads  to  emulation  on  the  part  of 
other  owners,  a considerable  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  main  street  will  probably  be 
made  in  a few  years’  time.  The  local  circum- 
stances which  might  be  expected  to  in- 
fluence style  are  rather  at  variance  with  one 
another.  The  presence  of  tho  beautiful  cathe- 
dral might  be  expected  to  suggest,  as  it  often 
does  in  a cathedral  town,  a leaning  towards 
Mediaeval  building ; but  the  still  more  im- 
mediate presence  of  the  old  Renaissance  Town 
Hall  in  the  actual  street  is  a suggestion  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Neither  suggestion  seems 
to  have  been  very  much  followed  up  in  the 
recent  buildings,  however.  Near  the  top  of  the 
street  is  the  Eastgate  Arcade,  at  right  angles 
with  the  main  street ; this,  unhappily,  has  that 
somewhat  tawdry  and  vulgar  style  into  which 
arcades  seem  inevitably  to  fall,  for  some  reason. 
Higher  up  the  street  a rather  good  brick  build- 
ing on  the  same  side,  with  a heavy  cornice  and 
mullioned  windows,  mingles  a little  the  Classic 
with  the  Gothic  character.  Further  down,  the 
angle  of  Bedford-street  and  High-street  is 
occupied  by  a large  and  elaborate  block  of  new 
brick  shops  and  chambers,  in  the  brick  style 
founded  on  Elizabethan  which  has  been  so 
largely  used  of  late  in  London,  and  seems  to  be 
spreading  into  the  provinces  in  all  directions. 
It  is  a pity  to  see  local  character  in  county 
towns  getting  so  much  metropolitanised,  but  it 
cannot  be  helped;  the  tendency  is  that  way, 
and  we  must  accept  it.  The  building  in  ques- 
tion is  a good  specimen  of  its  class  ; the  ground 
story  treated  with  elliptical  arches  with  carved 
brick  spandrels.  Next  to  it  in  Bedford-street 
the  new  Constitutional  Club  is  in  progress,  a 
rather  weak  Italian  building,  brick  with  stone 
dressings.  The  information  as  to  the  object  of 
the  building  we  learned  from  a large  painted 
inscription  in  front  of  the  hoarding,  giving  also 
the  contractor’s  name  and  address  on  one  side 
and  the  architect’s  on  the  other.  That  kind  of 
advertising  may  be  very  well  for  tradesmen,  but 
for  architects  to  adopt  it  is  not  the  way  to  make 
the  profession  respected.  Lower  down,  nearly 
opposite  the  Town  Hall,  Messrs.  Wippell  & Co. 
are  erecting  a new  building,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  which  there  seems  a decided  aim  at  being 
Gothic.  The  building  runs  through  to  the 
cathedral  yard,  the  longest  front  facing  that 


way,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a praise- 
worthy desire  to  make  something  suitable  to  the 
character  of  the  locality  in  that  respect.  The 
general  character  of  the  building  is  entirely 
modern,  but  Gothic  forms  are  employed  in  the 
way  of  pointed  windows  and  tracei’y,  part  of 
the  wall  space  being  decorated  by  white  stone 
tracery  on  a red  brick  backing,  with  not  quite 
satisfactory  effect,  as  the  stone  appears  as  if 
merely  placed  in  front  of  the  brickwork  with 
no  bond,  and  this  gives  an  appearance  at  least  of 
weakness.  Next  to  this  a piece  of  pronounced 
Queen  Anne  brickwork  is  getting  up.  The 
elegant  details  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  old 
Town  Hall  opposite  might  have  inspired  some- 
thing better  than  this.  Messrs.  Lloyd  & Sons’ 
warehouse  lower  down,  a recent  though  not 
new  structure,  shows  a certain  mingling  of 
Gothic  feeling  with  details  mainly  Classic ; it  is 
a slightly  heavy  but  othei’wise  satisfactory 
piece  of  brick  architecture.  One  or  two  gaps 
in  the  street  show  where  further  new  buildings 
are  projected,  though  not  come  into  any  shape 
yet. 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS* 

A COUNTRY  PRACTITIONER. 

“ I think  his  virtual  divinities  were, — good  practieal 
schemes,  accurate  work,  and  a faithful  completion  of  under- 
takings.”— Geobge  Eliot. 

This  sketch,  like  my  previous  one,  is  taken 
from  memory,  and  necessarily  so,  for  the 
country  practitioner,  as  I knew  him  a quarter 
of  a century  ago,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
county  gentry  no  longer  go,  as  a matter  of 
course,  to  the  county  town  for  professional  aid; 
if  the  church  is  to  be  restored  or  the  manor- 
house  remodelled,  a specialist  from  London  is 
summoned  for  the  duty,  and  the  hungry  but 
disappointed  resident  architect  is  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  “can  but  gape  at  what  he  would.’’ 
This  was  not  always  so,  or  at  least  not  to  the 
same  extent ; but  the  change  is  apart  of  a much 
wider  change  which  has  imperceptibly  but 
surely  passed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 
The  farmer’s  wife  no  longer  drives  in  the  early 
morn,  as  in  my  young  days  she  was  wont  to 
drive,  to  the  nearest  market-town  with  her  eggs, 
poultry,  and  butter,  whither  I have  many  a 
time,  delighted,  accompanied  her.  Such  com- 
modities are  now  contracted  for  by  a wholesale 
merchant  in  London,  and  are  despatched 
by  the  early  train  with  dry,  methodical,  un- 
poetical  regularity.  The  farmer’s  daughters  no 
longer  have  a gala  day  every  week  and  do 
their  shopping  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
chatting  freely  with  the  blushing  young  farmers 
in  their  gorgeous  holiday  finery  who  drive  home 
late  at  night  so  very  fast.  The  young  ladies 
now  take  frequent  trips  to  the  great  metropolis, 
and  a Londoner-bred  will  find  if  he  visit  the  old 
farm  the  peacock’ s-feather  fans  and  bric-(L-bi\tc 
of  Kensington  have  preceded  him  thither ; that 
its  inmates  are  better  acquainted  than  himself 
with  the  geography  and  the  sights  even  of  the 
great  city.  Nay,  the  very  servants  have 
enlarged  proportionately  the  horizon  of  their 
desires,  and  gratify,  by  the  aid  of  cheap  trips, 
the  universal  passion  for  travel.  As  for  the 
real  gentry  and  those  who  follow  their  lead, 
they  scamper  over  half  Europe  and  are  citizens 
of  the  world.  And  amidst  the  attractions  they 
meet  with,  and  the  new  acquaintances  they  form, 
the  resident  architect  has  a diminished  chance 
of  sharing  their  favours.  A prophet  is  prover- 
bially without  honour  in  his  own  country,  how- 
ever meritorious  he  may  be,  and  an  architect 
has  his  chances  discounted  by  being  too 
familiarly  known.  There  was  a time  when  the 
local  work  went  to  the  local  man,  and  it  is  more 
than  doubtful  whether  in  this,  as  in  much  else, 
the  new  system  is  any  improvement  upon  the 
old.  The  London  architect  may  have  had  a 
wider  experience  and  his  position  may  be  an 
earnest  of  superior  attainments,  but  he  cannot 
give  the  time  and  personal  attention  to  the 
work  that  the  other  can,  and  he  is  not  so  likely 
to  be  versed  in  the  local  peculiarities  and  needs. 
He  is  an  intruder,  and  acts  as  a wedge 
riving  asunder  interests  which  were  before  his 
advent  interdependent.  It  is  ever  the  trick  of 
our  English  nation  either  to  starve  a man  with 
neglect  or  to  kill  him  with  overwork,  and 
the  fashionable  and  unfashionable  architects 
are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  We  can  all 
remember  cases  in  which  the  best  years  of  a 
man’s  life  were  passed  in  fruitless  longings  for 
employment  which  comes  at  last, — if  it  come  at 
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all, — too  late  to  be  enjoyed  and  almost  too  heavy 
to  be  borne. 

The  county  architect  was  a man  who  had 
been  articled  to  the  cathedral  architect,  who 
was  also  the  county  surveyor.  He  had  acquired 
during  his  articles  a thorough  knowledge  of 
builders’  work  as  locally  conducted ; of  the 
native  architecture  of  his  district,  from  the 
cathedral  downwards  ; of  the  whole  geography 
of  the  county,  and  the  status  of  all  the  county 
families.  On  the  completion  of  bis  term  he  re- 
moved to  Town  as  an  improver,  and  enlarged 
the  range  of  his  studies,  and  still  further  ex- 
tended his  acquaintance  with  other  forms  of 
art  by  an  occasional  trip  to  the  Continent. 
Upon  some  favourable  opportunity  he  returned 
to  his  native  place  and  commenced  in  earnest 
his  professional  career.  His  father  had  been 
the  rector  of  a neighbouring  parish ; his  brother 
was  the  head-master  of  the  grammar-school  in 
the  next  considerable  town  ; and  he  himself  had 
troops  of  friends  in  the  local  lawyers  and  others 
of  the  professional  class.  His  house  (and  office 
in  one)  was  a square  -comfortable  one  in  the 
wide  clean  High-street ; the  entrance-door, 
opening  directly  on  to  the  footway,  was  re- 
splendent with  a brass  knocker,  and  a plate 
setting  forth  the  calling  of  the  occupant. 

The  architect  was  over  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  settled  down  to  work.  Short,  square 
of  build,  with  iron-grey  hair,  a shaven  chin 
and  upper  lip,  and  that  traditional  form  of 
whisker  which  has  been  likened  to  a mutton 
chop.  He  dressed  always  in  a black  Melton 
morning  coat  with  capacious  pockets  at  the 
hips,  a waistcoat  en  suite,  and  “ pepper-and- 
salt  ” trousers  rather  tight,  and  suggestive  of 
horse  exercise,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  very 
fond.  He  wore  shooting-boots  all  the  year 
round,  a hint  that  he  was  used  to  the  pre- 
paration of  surveys  and  rough  outdoor  work, 
and  the  only  rakish  thing  about  him  was  a 
“ Duke  of  Bedford”  scarf  fastened  with  a gold 
pin.  He  carried  a riding-whip  habitually,  some- 
times wore  spurs,  and  always  yellow  dogskin 
gloves.  He  looked  a combination  of  lawyer  and 
squire,  and  I never  could  help  suspecting  that  his 
costume,  adopted  on  commencing  practice,  and 
persevered  in,  was  carefully  devised  with  a 
view  to  conciliate  the  various  tastes  of  his 
neighbours,  clients,  and  patrons.  He  kept  a 
dog-cart,  the  back  seat  of  which  carried  a 
builder  or  workman  occasionally,  and  the 
receptacle  designed  for  dogs  was  equally  well 
adapted  for  paper  and  plans.  He  was  fairly 
prosperous,  and  very  happy.  In  the  first  place, 
nothing  was  done  in  a hurry.  An  approaching 
commission  was  heralded  by  many  signs,  and 
its  execution  was  deliberately  undertaken.  Let 
us  suppose  that  it  had  been  determined  to 
restore  some  church  in  an  adjoining  parish.  A 
day  for  the  survey  was  fixed  well  ahead.  A 
morning’s  drive  brought  us  to  the  spot ; the 
horse  was  put  up  in  the  parson’s  Btable,  or  in 
that  of  the  nearest  inn,  and  we  commenced  our 
sketches  and  measurements  to  the  admiration 
of  the  old  clerk,  who  loitered  about  in  expecta- 
tion of  a tip  for  some  imagined  service  ; and  of 
the  pew-opener,  who  was  determined  that  if 
she  was  out  of  mind  it  should  not  be  because 
she  was  out  of  sight.  Lunch  at  the  vicarage, 
and  a stroll  round  the  grounds,  a light  after- 
noon’s work,  and  a homeward  drive  at  sundown 
through  a lovely  Western  shire,  made  up  a 
day’ 8 doings,  in  which  the  work  and  the  pleasure 
were  so  blended  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
which  was  which.  The  plans  were  not  got  out 
with  feverish  haste,  and  all  was  done  with  care. 
They  gave  the  parson  many  an  opportunity  of 
driving  over  his  daughters,  who  took  an  eager 
interest  in  the  affair,  and  were  never  tired  of 
discussing  it  with  the  gentlemanly  and  well- 
connected  pupil  who  had  the  drawings  in  hand. 
The  supervision  of  the  works  was  the  occasion 
of  a series  of  somewhat  similar  professional 
pic-nics,  and  new  commissions  brought,  under 
the  name  of  work,  more  opportunities  for  other 
delightful  jaunts.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
county,  of  which  we  are  inditing  a few  re- 
collections, to  obtain  separate  tenders  from 
each  trade.  The  mason,  smith,  &c.,  lived  at 
the  different  villages  round,  and  this  fact 
multiplied  the  occasions  for  travelling,  in 
one  direction  to  look  at  a quarry,  in  another 
to  see  how  the  joinery  was  getting  on, 
&c.  The  tradesmen  were  honest,  courteous, 
aud  hospitable,  and,  for  the  most  part,  took  a 
genuine  interest  in  the  work,  and  strove  to  do 
it  well. 

One  advantage  incident  to  the  position  of  our 
country  practitioner  “ in  the  brave  days  of  old” 
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was  that  “competitions”  were  unknown,  or  at 
least  unpractised.  Through  the  professional 
journal,  which  was  taken  in  with  commendable 
regularity,  we  heard  of  such  things,  but  they 
affected  us  not  at  all.  The  work  which  came 
to  us  was  bond  fide,  and  the  accruing  profits 
were  not  discounted  by  losses  on  risky  and 
unsuccessful  enterprises. 

The  country  practitioner  of  to-day  is  another 
person  altogether.  He  has  an  office,  or  at  any 
rate  an  address,  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  and,  as  Falstaff  says,  “ one  knows  not 
where  to  have  him,” — whether  he  is  a London 
architect  who  has  reached  out  a hand  to  get  a 
grip  on  the  country,  or  a country  architect  who, 
finding  employment  insufficient  hopes  to  share 
the  more  numerous  opportunities  of  Town,  we 
cannot  be  sure.  Moreover,  he  is  not  one,  but 
many.  In  a cathedral  town  with  which  I am 
acquainted,  one  architect  was  erst  enough  for 
its  wants,  and  where  he  lived,  six  or  seven  now, 
— perhaps  I ought  not  to  say, — starve,  but  at  any 
rate  do  not  live  so  well.  Nor  have  they,  indi- 
vidually or  collectively,  the  status  which  my 
old  friend  enjoyed,  and  in  turn  reflected  upon 
the  profession  which  he  represented.  He  took 
his  position,  and  held  it  with  the  best  of  the 
local  professional  men,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  gain  is  wholly  on  the  side  of  the 
profession  at  large,  now  that  his  place  is  filled 
by  half  a dozen  social  nobodies. 

What  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  us  if 
this  multiplication  of  architects  is  to  go  on  as 
it  has  been  going  on  of  late,  and  if  the  struggle 
for  employment  is  to  be  intensified  in  propor- 
tion, I cannot  pretend  to  say.  The  former 
system  was  one  which  combined  work  with 
leisure, — 

" For  us  light  labour  brought  a daily  store.” 

The  present  one  appears  to  be  either  leisure 
without  work  = starvation  j or  for  a few 
“ favoured  ” individuals,  work  without  leisure  = 
a life  not  worth  living.  For  my  part,  I am 
sufficient  of  a Conservative  to  prefer  the  old 
ways;  for  there  is  no  part  of  my  life  upon 
which  I look  back  with  greater  satisfaction  than 
upon  the  years  which  it  was  my  good  fortune 
to  spend  under  the  gentle  rule  of  one  of  the  old 
school  of  country  practitioners. 


CHARCOAL  FIRES  AND  COAL  FIRES. 

We  are  rapidly  approaching  the  period  when 
fires  will  once  again  be  lighted  in  the  sitting-room 
and  drawing-room  grates.  Time  was,  in  our 
mothers’  youth,  when  All  Saints’  Day  was  the 
turning-point  of  autumn,  but  with  chilly  Augusts 
and  an  apparently  changed  climate,  the  1st  of 
November  is  a date  far  too  much  advanced  into 
the  winter  for  our  comfort-seeking  generation. 
We  may,  therefore,  shortly  look  forward  to  a 
commencement  of  coal  fires,  and  the  annual 
complaint  against  London  fogs,  so  largely  com- 
plicated by  the  presence  of  unconsumed  smoke. 
We  shall  once  more  be  inundated  with  letters, 
papers,  lectures,  articles,  pamphlets,  meetings 
of  societies,  exhibitions,  and  advertisements, 
urging  the  necessity  of  an  abatement  of  the 
smoke  nuisance  of  London,  and,  as  usual,  the 
mass  of  us  will  continue  to  use  the  same  fire- 
places, the  same  ranges,  and  the  same  coal,  the 
same  imperfect,  clumsy  means  of  heating  our 
rooms,  with  which  we  seem  so  complainingly 
satisfied.  We  shall,  of  course,  be  once  more 
subjected  to  the  flood  of  statistics,  the  startling 
statements  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  coal 
burned  in  England,  and  London  more  particu- 
larly, where  the  latest  returns  place  the  con- 
sumption of  coal  at  about  ten  millions  of  tons, 
as  against  six  millions  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
half  that  amount  a generation  back.  We 
shall  once  again  be  presented  with  com- 
forting calculations  respecting  the  propor- 
tion of  unconsumed  carbon  and  poisonous 
acids  which  escape  into  the  air  from  all  this 
heat-giving  material  piled  up  in  fireplaces  of 
the  million  or  so  families  established  in  London. 
But,  apart  from  a few,  a relatively  insignificant 
number,  of  philanthropic  householders,  how 
many,  we  wonder,  will  this  winter  endeavour 
to  lessen  what  is  daily  growing  an  acknowledged 
blight  upon  our  great  metropolis  ? Smoke-con- 
suming grates,  anthracite  coal,  steam-coal, 
smokeless  coal,  stoves  of  every  description  in 
vain  are  advertised ; the  carefully  blackleaded 
grate,  which  in  the  pleasant  summer  months 
is  so  tastefully  shrouded  up  in  rich  curtains, 
or  bedecked  with  the  4fd.  Japanese  umbrella, 
or  with  the  pretty  ferns,  the  peacocks’ 


feathers,  the  fir-cones,  or  the  humble  cut-paper 
abomination,  will  once  again  be  brought  into 
operation  to  consume  its  innumerable  scuttles 
of  coal  and  pour  up  the  chimney  its  volumes 
of  tawny  smoke,  its  blacks,  and  sulphurous 
vapour. 

Ours  is  a country  in  which  new  ideas,  it  will 
freely  be  admitted,  find  but  slow,  and,  still  less 
universal,  acceptance,  yet  it  would  be,  indeed, 
unjust  to  say  that  practical  suggestions  meet 
with  no  support.  Doubtless,  in  course  of  time, 
our  manifold  sins  and  thriftless  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  consumption  of  our  coal  will 
to  some  extent  be  atoned  for  by  a change  for 
the  better,  and  the  action  of  the  few  may,  with 
advancing  years,  influence  to  a beneficial  extent 
the  conduct  of  the  many.  Without  this  cer- 
tainty, example  would  be  useless,  precept  with- 
out effect,  and  progress  impossible.  There 
remains,  it  is  frankly  agreed  on  all  sides,  much 
yet  to  be  done  even  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  nuisance  from  which  each  recurring  winter 
we  in  London  suffer  more  acutely  as  growing 
prosperity  and  population  increase  the  numbers 
of  fires  lighted  in  the  metropolis,  and  while 
legislation  lags,  it  is  felt  that  individual  action 
may  do  much. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  would  urge  the 
consideration  of  the  expediency  of  the  greater 
use  of  charcoal  for  the  kitchen  and  the  many 
other  purposes  for  which  it  is  so  admirably 
suited  as  a smokeless  and  cleanly  fuel.  Charcoal, 
previously  to  the  introduction  of  coal,  was,  it 
must  be  remembered,  as  much  burned  in  England 
as  it  still  is  with  Continental  nations.  Ours  is 
certainly  a coal  country ; it  would,  therefore,  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  we  should  burn 
wood,  though  by  scientific  management  much  of 
our  at  present  unproductive  soil  might,  as  is  the 
case  abroad,  be  turned  to  admirable  account 
for  the  cultivation  of  quick-growing  timber  for 
fuel  or  conversion  into  charcoal. 

We  are  aware  that  there  exists  in  our  country 
a prejudice  against  the  charcoal  fire,  every  one 
glibly  referring  to  the  danger  of  asphyxiation, 
as  if  the  matter  were  proved  beyond  dispute. 
Yet  charcoal  is  almost  universally  tised  abroad 
for  the  kitchen  fire.  It  is  true  that  of  late  years 
the  iron  American  range  for  burning  coal  has 
been  largely  introduced  into  Paris,  and  the 
smoke  nuisance  may  be  said  to  be  commencing 
its  rule  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine ; but  charcoal 
constitutes,  in  reality,  the  chief  fuel  for  the 
kitchen  fire,  playing  a great  part  in  the  economy 
of  the  foreign  household.  The  blazing  coal 
fire  which,  in  England,  winter  and  summer 
alike,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  “ keep  up,” 
is  unknown  on  the  Continent,  simply  because 
by  the  use  of  charcoal  a fire  in  the  proper  con- 
dition for  cooking  purposes  can  be  obtained  in  a 
few  moments.  How  much  labour,  raking-out, 
and  waiting  it  requires  before  the  coal  fire  is  in 
condition,  the  householder  distracted  by  the 
familiar  sound  of  the  kitchen  poker  at  work  is 
fully  aware.  It  is  probably  only  over  a charcoal 
fire,  with  the  regularity  of  its  heat,  that  the 
delicate  sauces  for  which  foreign  cookery  is  so 
famous  can  be  produced;  a French  chef  is 
helpless  without  his  little  clean  tile  stove  in 
which  he  can  obtain  in  a few  moments  that 
cherry -red,  smokeless  fire  over  which  he  can 
alone  concoct  with  safety  his  delicate  flavours. 

There  is  no  small  element  of  interest  in  the 
fact  that  the  stove  used  to  this  day  in  the  most 
recently-erected  of  foreign  houses  may  be  said 
to  exactly  resemble  in  construction  and  prin- 
ciple the  stove  used  by  the  ancients,  as  we  see 
from  their  pictured  representations,  and  by  the 
specimens  from  Pompeii  preserved  in  the 
Naples  Museum,  or  the  charcoal  stove  used  to 
this  day  in  China  and  Japan.  In  its  simplest 
form  a baked-earth  pot,  with  a rough  grating  to 
hold  the  fuel,  and  an  aperture  beneath  to  obtain 
a draught  and  rake  out  the  ashes,  the  most 
finished  charcoal  stove  of  to-day  is  constructed 
on  exactly  the  same  principle.  In  many  cases 
the  stove  is  movable,  consisting  of  what  may  be 
described  as  a strong  tile-box  placed  on  legs ; in 
the  top  of  the  box,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
stove,  there  are  three  or  four  or  more  apertures 
(about  6 in.  square)  which  receive  the  square 
iron  basket,  sloping  inwards  and  grated  at  the 
bottom  ; a simple  arrangement  on  the  front  side 
of  the  stove,  a sheet-iron  door  sliding  up  and 
down  in  grooves,  regulates  the  draught  from 
below.  One  of  the  apertures  is  generally  round, 
being  permanently  intended  for  the  vessel  in 
which  is  prepared  the  “ stock”  or  the  national 
pot-au-feu.  This  is  the  unvarying  form  of 
every  tile  stove  or  po6le  in  use  throughout 
Paris,  and,  therefore,  we  may  say  throughout 


France,  the  cost  of  such  a stove  being,  , 
from  its  simple  nature,  necessarily  small. 
When  made  a fixture  the  construction  is 
the  same ; a very  wide  - mouthed  chimney 
carries  off  any  noxious  vapours,  a sink 
with  a water-tap  being  the  invariable  accom- 
paniments. Underneath  the  stove  is  kept  the 
box  containing  the  day’s  supply  of  charcoal,  as 
also  the  movable  box, — the  botte  aux  ordures, — > 
into  which  are  thrown  the  kitchen  refuse  and 
ashes,  emptied  and  removed  from  the  house 
every  morning  without  fail.  To  light  the  fire, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  two  or  three  sticks  of 
resin-smeared  wood  ( buches ),  the  cost  of  which 
is  infinitesimal,  though  strict  economists  use 
paper, — a few  pieces  of  soft  charcoal  ( braises ) 
from  the  baker’s  oven,*  or  some  unburnt  coal 
from  a previous  fire,  a handful  of  stick-charcoal, 
a puff  or  so  from  the  bellows, — a funnel-shaped 
“drawer”  is  sometimes  used, — and  in  five 
minutes  a brilliant  cherry- red  fire  is  obtained, 
burning  without  smoke  or  dirt.  When  done 
with,  if  the  charcoal  has  not  been  consumed,  a 
tight-fitting  lid  is  placed  over  the  square  top  of 
the  basket,  the  draught-door  is  shut  down,  and 
the  fire  is  instantly  extinguished,  the  charcoal 
being  economised  for  the  next  occasion.  A wet 
sponge  swept  over  the  light  blue  tiles  cleans 
away  what  dirt  or  grease  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  process  of  cookery,  and  the  kitchen- 
stove  is  left  an  object  of  cleanly  beauty,  the 
cook’s  white  apron  unsullied  by  a stain,  her 
patience  untried,  her  face  unburnt,  the  food  not 
spoiled  by  the  flavour  of  gas  or  the  soot  which 
may  have  fallen  down  the  chimney,  the  clean, 
wholesome  taste  of  the  fire  has  been  ensured  to 
everything  which  has  been  broiled,  and  the  subtle 
administration  of  quick  and  slow  fire  regulated  to 
a nicety  with  the  four  or  five  different  pots  which 
may  have  been  kept  “going”  at  the  same 
moment.  Roasting,  as  a mode  of  cookery,  one 
may  be  told  is  prevented  by  this  style  of  fire; 
we  confess  to  the  fact  that  our  English  idea  of 
the  kitchen  “jack,”  the  roaring  fire,  the  judicious  '' 
and  all-important  basting,  the  browned  potatoes, 
and  the  luscious  Yorkshire  pudding  beneath 
the  twirling  joint,  is  sadly  violated  by  the  French 
process,  yet  by  means  which  our  deficient 
acquaintance  with  foreign  culinary  secrets  pre- 
vents our  explaining,  the  French  cook  unpro- 
vided with  the  English  range, — though  an  open 
fire  is  not  unknown, — is  certainly  able  to  produce 
a by  no  means  discreditable  counterpart  to  our 
English  joint ; the  French  gigot,  with  its  skilfully 
insinuated  cloves  of  garlic,  and  the  succulent 
rosbif,  can  be  enjoyed  abroad  in  quite  as  great 
perfection  as  at  home,  the  quality  of  the  meat 
constituting  probably  the  chief  difference,  while 
who  that  has  eaten  roasted  chicken  abroad  can 
“find  it  in  his  mind”  to  complain  that  life 
would  be  endurable  but  for  its  enjoyments  ? 

In  the  matter  of  thrifty  management, — for 
there  are  few  ashes  and  no  cinders, — of  cleanli- 
ness, economy,  and  absence  of  smoke,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  conceive  a more  perfect 
form  of  fire  for  culinary  purposes  than  that 
produced  by  charcoal.  Gas  has  long  been  in 
use  in  our  kitchens  as  a valuable  assistant,  but 
it  has  at  all  times  found  its  detractors  among 
the  delicately-palated,  while  its  expense  cannot 
be  denied.  The  ease  with  which  a large  dinner, 
consisting  of  quite  a considerable  number  of 
dishes,  can  be  prepared  in  a Parisian  kitchen 
barely  10  ft.  square,  is  one  of  the  points  which  ,] 
further  recommend  the  use  of  charcoal.  Each 
separate  fireplace, — by  the  French  system, — 
can  be  kept  at  the  degree  of  heat  required  for 
the  food  or  dish  being  prepared ; there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  cook  to  keep  up  the  regular 
shifting  of  heavy  pots  rendered  obligatory 
with  the  single  fire  alone  obtainable  in  the 
English  grate  or  range.  A few  ashes  heaped 
on  the  burning  charcoal  will  obtain  the  dull 
heat  so  necessary  for  lengthy  simmering,  one 
of  the  secrets  of  good  cookery ; while  a 
Bimple  raking-out  and  fresh  charcoal  ensure 
in  an  instant,  if  needed,  a brilliant  flame. 
Among  our  poorer  classes  the  economy  of 
charcoal  would  soon  be  recognised,  it  being  so 
exactly  suited  for  those  most  popular  forms  of 
cookery,  broiling,  frying,  and  boiling,  and 
ready  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  For  the 
simple  cooking  of  the  favourite  mntton-chop, 
the  sturdier  beef-steak,  or  succulent  sausage, 
who  can  calculate  the  volumes  of  choking  smoke 
which  in  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of 
the  fire  are  poured  daily  into  the  air  of  London, 
all  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use 


* In  France  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  bakers 
are  obliged  to  use  wood  for  their  ovens. 
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of  charcoal,  so  admirably  suited  for  the  purpose  P 
If  charcoal  were  more  generally  burned,  how 
entirely  might  be  avoided  that  thick  pall  of 
smoke  which  rises  above  our  roofs  every  morn- 
ing on  the  lighting  of  thousands  of  kitchen 
fires  simply  to  prepare  our  coffee,  our  tea,  our 
eggs,  our  bacon,  our  toast,  or  more  substantial 
breakfast  luxuries.  A cleanly,  smokeless  char- 
coal fire  would  have  amply  sufficed  for  this 
earlier  meal,  even  if  the  dinner  require  the 
regular  kitchen  fire. 

In  concluding,  we  repeat  that  the  fears 
respecting  the  danger  attendant  on  the  use  of 
charcoal  are  entirely  unfounded  where  the 
smallest  intelligence  is  exercised.  If  we  can 
scarcely  expect  to  see  charcoal  introduced  into 
an  English  kitchen  as  a complete  and  universal 
substitute  for  coal,  it  can  at  least,  as  is  the  case 
in  some  of  the  more  modern  French  kitchens, 
be  tried  as  an  economical  assistant  for  many 
domestic  purposes,  while  in  the  summer  it 
might  eventually  serve  as  an  excellent  substi- 
tute for  the  present  thriftless,  smoke-producing, 
coal-consuming  kitchen  range,  so  largely  the 
cause  of  much  of  the  smoke  nuisance  from 
which  Londoners  annually  allow  themselves  to 
suffer. 


THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 
ASSOCIATION  OF  GERMAN  ENGINEERS. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Engineers  was  opened  on 
Monday,  August  13,  at  Dortmund,  Herr  Director 
Dittmar,  of  Eschweiler,  president,  in  the  chair. 
The  members  of  the  association  were  welcomed, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  by  Herr  von 
Rosen,  president  of  the  Arnsberg  Government 
District,  and,  on  behalf  of  Dortmund,  by  the 
burgomaster  of  the  town,  Herr  Oberbiirger- 
meister  Lindemann.  After  suitably  acknow- 
ledging the  compliments  paid  to  the  association 
by  those  gentlemen,  the  President  proceeded  to 
give  a retrospective  glance  at  the  position  of 
German  industry  during  the  last  decade.  He 
said  that  the  Germans  had  emerged  regenerated 
from  a dire  crisis.  They  felt  themselves  once 
more  an  industrial  nation,  and  able  to  compete 
with  others  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Adversity  had  taught  them  not  only  to  pray, 
but  to  work  as  well.  The  Association  of 
German  Engineers  had  had  a large  share  in 
the  growth  of  German  industry,  and  he  hoped 
that  they  would  continue  to  have  that  share 
also  in  the  future. 

Herr  Peters,  the  general  secretary,  then  read 
the  annual  report,  from  which  we  learn  that 
during  the  past  year  576  new  members, — the 
largest  accession  in  any  year, — had  entered,  of 
which  number  80  per  cent,  belonged  to  the 
twenty-eight  district  associations  distributed 
over  Germany.  The  secretary  then  entered 
into  details  as  to  the  activity  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  were  received  with  evident  satis- 
faction. 

Herr  Professor  W.  Schulz  next  read  a highly 
interesting  paper  on  “ The  Future  of  Electrical 
Transmission  of  Power  in  Mining.”  The  author 
first  gave  some  explanations  respecting  the 
mechanical  effect  of  the  electric  transmission 
of  power,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a useful 
figure  for  the  comparison  of  so-called  electrical 
energy  with  other  methods  of  transmission  of 
power,  by  citing  the  results  achieved  in  various 
mines  in  the  use  of  different  electrical  motors. 
Taking  account  of  the  latest  expei’iments  made 
by  M.  Marcel  Deprez  between  Paris  and  Le 
Bourget,  the  author  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that,  using  copper  conductors,  no  greater 
mechanical  effect  than  50  per  cent,  could  be 
relied  on.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  boring- 
machines  might  very  well  be  actuated  by  elec- 
trical transmission  of  power,  and  their  use 
would  also  be  greatly  cheapened  as  compared 
with  their  being  worked,  disadvantageously,  by 
air  - compressors  ; but  as  a substitute  for 
hydraulic  boring-machines,  electricity  would  be 
out  of  question.  For  driving  underground 
locomotives,  compressed  air  is  dearer  than 
electricity.  But  the  electrical  locomotive  will 
probably  become  a worthy  rival  of  the  fireless 
locomotive  of  Herr  Moritz  Honigmann.  The 
author  then  discussed  the  possibility  of  using 
electric  force  for  hauling  purposes,  and  sum- 
marised the  results  of  his  experiments  as 
follows.  The  electrical  transmission  of  power 
will,  in  the  first  place,  be  introduced  in  hauling 
in  headings,  and  especially  where  the  loads  are 
light.  In  the  second  place,  it  will  play  a rdle 
for  separate  hauling,  ventilating,  and  pumping 
purposes ; and  it  will  also  be  employed  in 


mining  proper,  should  it  be  possible  to  construct 
machines  driven  by  electro-motors,  and  in  all 
cases  where  the  advantages  offered  by  com- 
pressed air  in  working  these  machines  for  im- 
proving the  atmosphere  in  mines  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

No  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this 
paper,  for  which  the  President  conveyed  the 
thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the  author. 

After  an  adjournment  for  ref reshments,  Herr 
E.  Bauer  read  a paper  on  “ The  Present 
Tendency  of  the  Steam-engine  Theory  and  its 
Experimental  Determination.”  The  author 
pointed  out  that  electricity  and  steam  should 
not  fight  each  other1,  but  act  harmoniously 
towards  the  achievement  of  greater  technical 
successes,  and  then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the 
defects  of  the  steam-engine  theory  raised  upon 
the  basis  of  the  mechanical  heat  theory,  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  assumption  of  an 
exchange  of  heat  between  the  steam  and  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder.  This  theory  is  inadequate 
principally  because  it  does  not  permit  of  calcu- 
lating the  actual  consumption  of  steam,  and  is 
compelled  to  explain  the  proved  loss  of  steam  in 
even  the  best  constructed  machines  by  leakage 
of  the  valves.  The  author  then  described  the 
revolution  which  has  been  effected  during  the 
last  eight  years  by  the  investigations  of  Herr 
Him,  who  traces  the  loss  experienced  princi- 
pally to  the  cooling  effects  of  the  cylinder  sides. 
The  author  expects  that  further  experiments 
will  lead  to  the  creation  of  a satis  factory  steam- 
engine  theory. 

There  was  no  discussion  also  on  this  paper, 
which,  however,  was  much  applauded. 

Herr  Max  Eyth  then  read  a paper  on  “The 
Development  of  the  Manufacture  of  Agricul- 
tural Machinery  in  England,  and  its  chief 
Cause.”  The  author  attacked  the  supposition 
frequently  met  with  that  the  cause  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  this  branch  of 
manufacture  in  England  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  English  agriculture.  Fifty  years 
ago  agriculture  was  there  on  as  primitive  a 
footing  as  in  Germany  or  France.  The  few 
implements  of  the  agriculturist,  the  form  of 
which  had  been  peculiar  to  each  district  for 
centuries,  possessed  an  apparently  immutable 
local  stability,  and  the  conservative  feeling, 
hostile  to  all  that  is  new  or  foreign,  was  as 
strongly  developed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  rural 
population  as  in  any  other  race.  The  rapid 
introduction  in  England  of  modern  imple- 
ments must  be  ascribed  to  the  activity  of  the 
Royal  Agricxxltural  Society  of  England,  which, 
established  in  1833,  as  an  independent  associa- 
tion of  agriculturists  for  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  objects,  formed  the  idea,  in  the 
interest  of  cattle  breeding,  to  at  once  break 
down  the  provincial  barriers,  which  were  the 
principal  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture, by  annual  migratory  shows.  The  author 
described  how  the  society  had  solved  this 
problem,  and  concluded  with  the  question, — Is 
it  not  time  to  learn  by  the  example  of  England 
what  we  want  ? An  energetic  attempt  had 
been  recently  made  to  call  into  existence  for 
Germany  an  institution  akin  to  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society.  The  matter  must  in  the  first 
place  be  decided  by  agriculturists,  but  the 
industry  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  must  not  fail  to  give  it  that  en- 
couragement and  actual  assistance  which  the 
movement  deserves. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author’s  paper  gave 
rise  to  much  applause,  after  which,  at  half-past 
three,  the  President  declared  the  proceedings 
adjourned  until  the  next  day. 

On  meeting  again  the  next  day,  under  the 
presidency  of  Herr  Director  Dittmar,  Herr  F. 
Lixrmann,  of  Osnabrvick,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
Fundamental  Differences  in  the  Arrangement 
of  English  and  German  Ironworks.”  Tbe 
author  first  inquix'ed  what  special  circumstances 
assisted  English  blast-furnaces  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  pig-iron.  These  are  the  rich  and 
closely  situated  deposits  of  all  necessary  raw 
materials ; nextly,  the  favourable  position  of 
England  towards  both  seas;  and,  finally,  the 
arrangement  and  working  of  English  railways, 
which  are  calculated  upon  a cheap  rate  of  carriage 
for  large  quantities  of  materials.  The  author 
hoped  that  the  transference  of  the  railways  to 
the  State  and  consequent  savingin  administrative 
expenses,  and  the  employment  of  steel  for  rails 
and  sleepers,  would  lead  to  a considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  rates  of  freight  for  raw  materials  also 
in  Germany.  German  manufacturers  will  only 
be  able  to  export  if  all  factors,  more  particularly 
cheap  freights  and  advantageous  arrangements, 


co-operate  as  they  do  in  England.  The  author 
then  described  those  arrangements  of  English 
railways  and  ironworks,  explaining  them  by 
giving  examples,  and  illustrating  his  explana- 
tions by  drawings,  and  concluded  with  the  hope 
that  German  railways  and  ironworks  would,  in 
future,  spare  no  pains  and  no  expense  in 
enabling  German  manufacturers  to  successfully 
export. 

The  President  conveyed  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  to  the  author  of  the  paper,  after  which 
some  minor  business  of  interest  only  to  the 
association  was  transacted.  A proposal  for 
bestowing  prizes  for  essays  was  next  adopted, 
as  was  also  one  (by  114  against  62  votes)  for 
combining  the  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
of  the  society  into  a Zeitschrift  to  be  published 
once  a week.  Herr  Becker,  of  Berlin,  was  then 
elected  first,  and  Herr  Brauns,  of  Dortmund, 
second,  president  for  the  year. 

Herr  Becker,  of  Berlin,  then  read  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  committee  on  the 
Patent  and  Trade  - xnark  Laws,  and  their 
application.  The  final  report  is  to  be  presented 
in  October. 

Herr  Peters,  the  general  secretary,  next  re- 
ported on  the  labours  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  determination  of 
standards  for  testing  steam-engines  and  boilers. 
As  the  investigations  of  the  committee  have 
not  been  concluded,  it  was  resolved  to  re- 
appoint the  committee  for  1884. 

Next  followed  an  important  report  of  the 
committee,  of  which  Geheimrath  Engel  was 
chairman,  and  which  had  been  charged  with 
the  collection  of  statistics  and  proposals  for 
the  better  utilisation  of  the  water-power  of 
Germany.  The  report  pointed  to  the  frightful 
devastations  which  had  been  caused  last 
year  by  floods  of  the  Rhine,  the  Main,  and 
the  Mosel,  which  led  to  the  question  of  the 
regulation  of  water-courses  being  taken  up  by 
the  Reichstag.  Under  those  conditions,  the 
Association  of  Engineers  ought  to  see  that  they 
are  represented  on  the  Parliamentary  committee 
which  has  been  appointed  by  at  least  one  of  its 
members.  The  report  was  adopted. 

The  general  secretary  next  reported  on  the 
labours  of  the  committee  on  the  instruction  in 
engineering  establishments.  The  President  then 
adjourned  the  proceedings  until  the  next  day. 
The  annual  banquet  of  the  Society  took  place 
in  the  evening. 

On  reassembling  on  Wednesday,  Bergrath  Dr. 
Schultz,  of  Bochum,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Coal 
Industry  of  Westphalia.”  The  coal-producing 
district  of  Westphalia  is,  as  regards  production 
and  number  of  miners  employed,  at  the  head  of 
the  mining  districts  of  the  European  continent. 
In  this  respect  it  approaches  the  two  principal 
centres  of  coal-mining  of  the  globe, — Durham 
and  Pennsylvania, — and,  according  to  human 
calculation,  it  may  soon  eclipse  them.  The 
author,  for  comparison,  stated  that  the  Upper 
Silesian  coal-mining  district,  which  is  next  to 
that  of  Westphalia  as  regards  production, 
yielded  in  1882  about  54  per  cent,  of  the  West- 
phalian output,  or  13,790,947  tons,  the  number 
of  miners  employed  being  48,213  ; whilst  Noi’th 
and  South  Durham  produced  in  1882  a total 
of  29,238,814  tons,  and  Pennsylvania  in  1881, — 
for  1882  the  author  had  had  no  figures  avail- 
able,— 28,500,016  tons.  The  output  of  the 
Westphalian  coal  basin  reached  nearly  half  of 
the  total  German  production,  the  latter  amount- 
ing in  1882  to  52,195,000  tons ; it  has  far 
exceeded  the  production  of  all  the  coal- 
producing  districts  of  France,  which  in  1882 
reached  a total  of  20,251,531  tons.  The  author 
showed  by  statistics  how  rapidly  the  coal- 
mining industry  of  Westphalia  had  grown. 
Thus,  while  in  1857  the  total  output  of  coal 
in  Westphalia  was  only  3,817,018  tons,  it  had 
risen  in  1882  to  25,757,482  tons  ; the 
value  of  the  produce  being  32,306,970 
marks  (1,600,0001.)  in  the  former  year,  and 
117,629,944  marks  (nearly  6,000,0001.)  in  1882. 
The  number  of  miners  employed  in  1857  was 
29,594;  in  1882,  88,691.  After  the  author  had 
treated  successively  of  the  various  Westphalian 
coal-beds,  this  part  of  the  subject  being  illus- 
trated by  drawings,  the  methods  of  winning 
coal,  and  the  machinery  employed,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deal  with  fire-damp  and  the  safety- 
lamp  f , steam-boilers  and  wire  ropes  employed, 
&c.  He  next  spoke  of  the  average  annual 
output  per  miner,  which,  from  129  tons  in 
1857,  rose  to  191  tons  in  1862,  220  tons  in  1867, 
fell  to  209  tons  in  1872,  and  rose  again  to  241 
tons  in  1877,  and  290  tons  in  1882.  The  author 
concluded  by  referring  to  the  rate  of  wages 
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paid,  and  the  necessity  for  lower  freights,  and 
the  construction  of  canals.  The  paper  was 
much  applauded,  the  thanks  of  the  meeting 
being  conveyed  to  its  author  by  the  President. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Herr  F.  Peters, 
of  Dortmund,  on  “ The  Treatment  of  Coal  in 
the  Ruhr  Basin  (Separation,  Washing,  Coking, 
and  Patent  Fuel  Manufacture).”  The  treat- 
ment to  which  coal  is  submitted  in  Westphalia 
has  for  its  object  the  removal  of  slate,  pyrites, 
and  other  extraneous  substances  occurring  in 
coal  as  it  is  hauled  from  the  mines,  and  thus 
rendering  it  more  valuable  and  marketable, 
at  the  same  time  sorting  it,  and  preparing  it 
for  coking.  Whilst  formerly  those  processes 
were  very  primitive,  they  have  been  greatly  im- 
proved during  recent  years  by  the  introduction 
of  more  elaborate  machinery.  The  author 
proved  the  importance  of  this  treatment  by 
comparing  the  prices  obtained  for  crude  coal  and 
" treated  ” coal.  He  then  described  the  various 
Westphalian  modes  of  washing  coal  and  the 
manufacture  of  coke  and  patent  fuel,  adding 
statistics  where  to  the  purpose.  He  stated  that 
patent  fuel  was  manufactured  in  France  and 
Belgium  in  the  fifth  decade  of  this  century, 
while  the  manufacture  was  introduced  in  West- 
phalia only  two  years  ago.  The  interesting 
paper  was  listened  to  with  great  attention. 

The  last  paper  read  was  by  Herr  W.  Briig- 
mann,  of  Dortmund,  on  “ The  Iron  Industry  of 
Westphalia.”  It  contained  a history  of  that 
industry  and  a description  of  Westphalian 
ironworks,  to  which  the  author  added  valuable 
statistical  material. 

The  President  then,  after  a few  suitable 
remarks,  in  which  he  once  more  thanked  the 
authors  of  the  papers  read,  at  the  same  time 
conveying  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  the 
managers  of  the  works  round  Dortmund  for 
throwing  them  open  to  the  inspection  of 
members,  declared  the  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  German  Engi- 
neers closed. 

The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Mannheim. 


EXPERTS  ON  THE  BENCH. 

We  called  attention  a few  weeks  ago  to  the 
desirability,  in  some  kind  of  actions,  of  judges 
being  assisted  by  skilled  assessors,  and  we 
pointed  out  how  valuable  was  the  assistance 
given  by  nautical  assessors  in  maritime  causes. 
We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  view  which  we 
expressed  has  been  that  which  has  also  been 
formally  regarded  by  the  Committee  of  Judges 
who  have  framed  the  new  legal  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure of  which  the  public  have  recently  heard 
a good  deal.  The  Seventh  Rule  of  Order 
XXXVI.  states  that  the  court  or  a judge  may 
at  any  time  order  any  cause,  matter,  or  issue  to 
be  tried  by  a judge  sitting  with  assessors  only, 
an  official  referee  or  special  referee  with  or 
without  assessors.  On  the  other  hand,  Rule  VI. 
of  the  same  Order  seems  to  give  an  absolute 
right  to  either  party  to  havo  a trial  by  a jury. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  framers  of  these  x'ules,  which  have 
been  supposed  to  be  framed  so  as  to  leave  the 
mode  of  trial,  except  in  cases  such  as  slander, 
breach  of  promise,  and  so  forth,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  a judge.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
in  some  cases,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
pointed  out,  the  judge  should  have  absolute 
power  to  order  the  trial  of  an  action  with 
assessors,  and  we  yet  hope  that  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  of  Judges  will  not  be  found  to 
be  nullified  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
draughtsmen  have  formulated  them. 

It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that 
it  is  not  only  in  actual  trials  that  the  value  of 
skilled  assistance  is  recognised.  For  in  the 
rules  which  regulate  the  procedure  in  the 
chambers  of  the  Chancery  judges,  it  is  expressly 
enacted  that  “ The  judge  in  chambers  may  in 
such  way  as  he  thinks  fit,  obtain  the  assistance 
of  accountants,  merchants,  engineers,  actuaries, 
and  other  scientific  persons  the  better  to  enable 
any  matter  at  once  to  be  determined,  and  he 
may  act  upon  the  certificate  of  any  such 
person.”  It  is  rather  strange  that  architects 
and  surveyors  were  not  specified  together  with 
actuaries  and  engineers,  but  they  must,  we 
suppose,  feel  gratified  that  they  are  necessarily 
included  in  the  wide  class  of  “ scientific  per- 
sons.” But  another  criticism  which  occurs  to 
us  is  this,  namely,  that  this  rule  should  not  be 
confined  to  a judge  in  chambers  in  the  Chancery 
Division.  It  should  be  made  applicable  to  any 
judge  at  any  period  in  the  progress  of  litiga- 


tion. If  it  were  so,  in  many  cases  expensive 
litigation,  especially  in  cases  arising  out  of 
building  disputes,  obstruction  of  light,  and  so 
forth,  might,  from  the  legal  point  of  view,  be 
nipped  in  the  bud.  We  are,  therefore,  unable 
to  appreciate  the  reasons  which  can  have 
induced  the  Committee  of  Judges  to  narrow 
the  application  of  this  rule  as  they  apparently 
have  done.  We  confess,  too,  that  we  think  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  might,  during  the  long 
deliberation  of  the  Committee,  have  summoned 
up  courage  to  lay  their  views  before  them  as 
to  the  value  of  the  assistance  of  skilled  persons 
in  helping  to  decide  complicated  and  technical 
questions  connected  with  building. 


TECHNICAL  TEACHING  AT  THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 

A praiseworthy  effort  has  been  made  to 
utilise  a portion  of  the  premises  of  what  was 
formerly  the  Polytechnic  Institution  foi  the 
furtherance  of  technical  education.  The  Poly- 
technic, it  is  known,  has  now  been  converted 
into  a Youug  Men’s  Christian  Institute  for 
apprentices,  artisans,  &c. ; but,  apart  from  this, 
there  are  technical  classes  open  to  all,  whether 
members  or  otherwise  of  the  Institute.  The 
only  advantage  enjoyed  by  members  over  the 
public  is  that  of  a considerable  reduction  in  the 
fees  paid  for  the  lessons  and  the  convenience  of 
possessing  what  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  a 
club  under  the  same  roof  as  their  class-room. 
To  all  appearances,  therefore,  the  question  of 
technical  education  has  been  wisely  separated 
from  that  of  religious  education ; and  on  the 
maintenance  of  this  prudent  distinction  will, 
we  should  imagine,  depend  the  success  and 
popularity  of  this  undertaking.  The  technical 
classes  owe  their  existence,  in  a great  measure, 
to  the  wise  benevolence  of  Mr.  Quin  tin  Hogg, 
who  has  supplied  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
purchase  of  expensive  instruments,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  premises,  &c.  Such  outlay  was 
indispensable,  for  workmen  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  high  fees,  and  the  classes  had  to 
be  prepared,  the  services  of  able  professors 
secured,  before  any  income  could  be  anticipated. 
The  success  was  not,  however,  slow  in  coming ; 
and,  indeed,  it  exceeded,  even  during  the  first 
season,  the  best  hopes  entertained  by  the  pro- 
moters of  the  enterprise.  We  are  assured  that, 
during  the  last  winter  season,  no  fewer  than  5,000 
class  tickets  wTere  issued,  and  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  increase  the  premises  so  as  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  8,000  students. 

The  form  of  instruction  is  so  varied,  the 
classes  are  so  numerous,  that  we  cannot  mention 
them  all ; but  we  may  state  that  they  inol.ide 
bricklaying,  cabinet-making,  carpentry  nud 
joinery,  engineer  pattern-making,  house  deco- 
ration, metal  turning  and  lathe  work,  plumbing, 
tailor  cutting,  practical  mensuration,  electric 
lighting,  mechanical  engineering,  watch-making, 
silversmith’s  work,  &c.  By  the  side  of  these 
practical  trade  classes  and  technical  classes, 
there  are  the  science  classes,  including  elemen- 
tary and  advanced  building  construction, 
hygiene,  plane  and  solid  geometry,  steam  and 
the  steam-engine  ; and  then  the  ordinary 
sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  botany,  chemistry, 
&c.  There  is  also  a school  of  art,  including 
decorative  art  and  modelling,  and  schools  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  for  general 
teaching,  such  as  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
foreign  languages,  grammar,  &c.  The  fees  for 
members  vary  according  to  the  subject,  from 
2s.  to  58.  per  session  of  seven  months,  and  for 
non-members  from  4s.  to  15s.  per  session.  The 
age  for  members  of  the  Institute  is  limited 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  but  workmen  of 
any  age  can  attend  the  classes. 

One  important  rule  has  been  laid  down.  A 
workman  is  not  allowed  to  follow  a course  of 
technical  teaching  unless  he  is  apprenticed  or 
actually  working  in  the  trade  in  question.  But 
for  this  precaution  many  abuses  might  arise. 
We  should  find  small  jobbing  tradesmen  adver- 
tising that  they  were  ready  to  undertake  a great 
variety  of  work,  though  they  might  possess  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  what 
can  be  acquired  by  attending  a short  course  of 
lectures  at  the  Polytechnic.  At  the  same  time, 
everything  has  been  done  to  render  these 
lectures  thoroughly  practical,  but  they  are 
meant  to  increase  and  improve  upon  the  educa- 
tion acquired  in  the  workshop.  Apprentices 
are  constantly  complaining  that  they  are  not 
taught  with  sufficient  care.  The  old  system  of 
apprenticeship  has  in  many  cases  completely  [ 


broken  down.  The  master  is  rarely  on  the  spot 
to  superintend  the  teaching  of  the  apprentice, 
while  the  foreman  cares  little  or  nothing  about 
the  subject;  an  apprentice  has  therefore  in  many 
instances  insurmountable  difficulties  to  contend 
against.  Also,  it  is  not  every  workshop  that 
contains  all  the  instruments,  the  apparatus,  the 
tools  necessary  to  enable  him  to  learn  and 
practise  in  every  branch  of  his  craft.  The 
practical  trade  classes  of  the  Polytechnic  are 
meant  to  offer  at  least  a partial  remedy 
for  these  deficiencies.  We  have  seen,  for 
instance,  a lathe  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
students  which  cost  3001.,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  in  all  workshops  that  such  beautiful 
machinery  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ap- 
prentices. In  all  the  teaching,  it  is  sought 
to  combine  practice  with  theory.  A lecture 
is  followed  by  demonstration,  and  the  pupil 
may  try  his  hand  and  work  as  well  a3 
listen.  This  system  has  commended  itself  to 
the  workmen  themselves ; for  the  London 
Trades  Council  passed  a resolution  recommend- 
ing it  to  all  the  London  trades.  A deputation 
from  this  federation  of  the  London  Trade! 1 
Unionists  had  visited  the  Polytechnic,  and  it 
was  in  answer  to  their  report  that  the  Council 
approved  of  what  had  been  done. 

So  far  as  the  building  trades  are  concerned, ; 
this  is  the  programme  laid  down  for  the  coming 
session.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  on  building 
construction  every  week  by  Mr.  A.  Harland, 
A.R.I.B.A.  The  syllabus  comprises  first  the 
materials,  bricks,  limes,  cements,  &c. ; and 
separate  lectui’os  on  the  properties  and  uses  of 
timber,  iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  &c. ; then  follow 
the  theoretical  principles  of  construction,  the 
nature  of  stresses,  leverage,  distribution  of 
loads,  &o.  Afterwards  we  havo  sanitary 1 
engineering,  and  finally  the  general  details  of 
builders’  work,  such  as  foundation  works,  soil, 
timbering,  roofing,  partitions,  girders,  internal 
fittings,  &c. ; all  this  illustrated  by  working 
drawings,  figured  sketches,  and  specifications. 
The  fee  for  these  classes  is  2s.  6d.  to  members 
and  7s.  6d.  to  non-members  for  the  session  of 
seven  months.  On  the  same  terms,  a similar 
course  of  lectures  on  practical  plane  and  solid 
geometry  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  J. 
Spooner,  Assoc.  Soc.  Eng. ; and  on  practical 
mensuration  by  Mr.  A.  Harland.  Mr.  G.  C. 
Pope,  a foreman  carpenter  and  joiner,  teaches 
practical  carpentry  and  joinery ; while  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clarke,  foreman  plumber  and  National 
Honours  Medallist,  and  Mr.  G.  Taylor,  first-class 
Honours  Medallist,  teach  plumbing,  practical 
and  technical,  to  students  who  will  compete  at 
the  examination  held  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  Technical  Institute.  There  are  also 
separate  classes  on  house  decoration  and  brick- 
laying. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  building 
trades  enjoy  a large  share  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Institute,  and  that  the  cost  is 
sufficiently  low  not  to  be  an  obstacle  to  work- 
men auxious  to  perfect  their  technical  capa- 
bilities. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION’S 
EXCURSION. 

The  fourteenth  annual  excursion  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  the  18th  inst.  Yeovil  was  the  head- 
quarters, and  the  country  round  it  for  a number 
of  miles  was  well  explored  in  carriage  excur- 
sions, &c.  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  the  president  for 
the  year,  headed  the  party,  and  described  many 
of  the  buildings.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  was  the 
leader  on  tho  Montacute  day.  Between  thirty 
and  forty  menbers  took  part.  We  shall  give 
illustrations  of  and  notes  as  to  some  of  the 
buildings  visited,  in  addition  to  the  article 
already  given  on  Sherborne.  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink 
acted  as  excursion  secretary,  as  in  several  years 
last  past. 


Board  Schools,  Norwich.  — The  Board 
Schools  recently  erected  in  Nelson  - street, 
Heigham,  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Brown, 
architect,  were  formally  opened  on  the  13th  inst., 
by  the  Sheriff,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chairman 
and  other  members  of  the  Board.  T he  boys’  school 
will  accommodate  324,  and  the  girls’  school  243 
scholars.  They  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Wegg ; 
the  school  furniture  has  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
G.  E.  Hawes  ; and  the  gas-fittings  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Thompson.  Two  other  buildings, — a junior 
mixed  and  an  infants’  school, — for  369  and  373 
scholars  respectively,  are  in  progress. 
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COLOUR  IN  THE  STREETS. 

At  one  time  it  was  seriously  doubted  if  we 
were  a musical  nation.  We  imported  our  music 
like  our  fashions  from  abroad.  We  had  musi- 
cians of  our  own,  it  is  true.  Our  native  bards 
were  not  untuneful.  Their  wild  airs  and  their 
plaintive  ditties  represented  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people,  but  these  were  but 
the  untaught  utterances  of  a semi-educated 
people.  Music  was  a science,  half  divine,  and 
its  harmonies  were  uttered  but  not  understood 
by  a people  who  entwined  heart-stirring  words 
with  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds  and  were 
content  with  the  result.  We  have  met  this 
charge  as  becomes  a nation  of  shopkeepers  by 
first  providing  the  highest  musical  talent  of  the 
world,  and  next  by  establishing  those  colleges 
and  academies,  without  which  no  high  proficiency 
is  attainable,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  latent 
musical  abilities  of  the  country.  If  we  have  so 
advanced  in  our  appreciation  of  the  harmony 
of  sweet  sounds,  we  may  reasonably  hope  soon 
to  see  an  equal  appreciation  of  the  harmony  of 
colour,  especially  as  applied  to  the  exterior  of 
our  houses  and  public  edifices.  We  have  too 
long  trusted  to  nature  to  produce  tinted 
harmony  out  of  doors,  and  when  left  to  her 
natural  devices  there  is  but  little  to  complain 
of.  It  is  the  handiwork  of  man  which  is  dis- 
cordant, and  the  result  of  his  civilised  habits 
which  interferes  with  the  mosses,  lichens,  and 
the  weathered  hues  of  age  on  our  buildings. 
Some  time  since  we  pointed  out  how  the  rough- 
tongued  habitant  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
and  mining  country  showed  some  taste  in 
ornamenting  the  doorsteps  and  sills  of  the 
windows  in  a smoke-begrimed  street  or  alley. 

That  inert  taste  for  colour  and  variety  shows 
itself  in  the  bright  flashes  of  colour  which  orna- 
ment the  divisions  of  the  sashes  in  the  window- 
frames.  It  is  true  that  the  scarlet  band  is  only 
a bit  of  Turkey-red  muslin,  filled  with  saw-dust 
to  keep  out  the  coal  grime  and  thick  fumes  of 
mill  or  furnace  ; but  it  shows  that  the  persons 
who  undertook  to  achieve  a given  end  have  not 
been  dead  to  the  influence  of  colour.  In  London 
and  in  the  so-called  respectable  streets  and 
terraces  of  our  large  towns  this  endeavour  to 
cheer  the  monotony  of  smoke-tinted  bricks 
has  been  far  more  conspicuous  by  its  absence 
than  its  presence.  Occasionally  we  have  some 
green  Venetian  blinds,  with  complementary  red 
curtains  in  the  windows,  but  generally  their  white 
lace  curtains  or  buff  blinds  only  served  to  show 
how  funereally  dull  the  grim  brickwork  of  our 
streets  could  be  made  to  appear.  This  was 
especially  noted  by  the  intelligent  foreigner 
and  the  observant  countryman.  His  grey  man- 
sions, whitewashed  cots,  or  red-brick  edifices 
were  soon  toned  in  harmony  with  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  and  the  foreigner  won- 
dered at  the  absence  of  the  gaily  - painted 
verandahs  and  jalousies,  which  brightened  up 
the  dulness  and  monotony  of  the  streets 
abroad.  When  paint  and  colour  were  brought 
into  requisition  they  were  used  so  unartisti- 
cally  as  to  bring  into  greater  prominence  the 
general  gloomy  tone  of  the  surroundings. 
The  ground -floor  and  areas  were  painted  in 
light  gray  or  stone  colour,  as  it  is  termed,  which 
was  popular,  because  it  was  cheap,  and  gave 
little  trouble ; but  to  the  artistic  eye  it  gave  an 
unsubstantial  foundation  to  the  mass  of  dark 
colour  above  which  it  neither  relieved,  framed, nor 
made  less  sombre.  Any  time  during  the  last  fifty 
years  the  question  has  been  asked  again  and  again, 
“ Can  nothing  be  done  to  preserve  our  public 
buildings,  our  statues,  and  our  houses  from  the 
murky  influence  of  the  all-pervading  smoke?” 
It  is  true  that  some  time  before  the  millennium 
wepnay  dispense  with  the  smoke,  but,  given  the 
smoke,  whero  is  the  remedy  ? We  plant  trees, 
and  the  verdure  of  trees  we  know  has  a mel- 
lowing influence  even  on  dirt  and  bleak  walls  in 
the  country.  It  enhances  the  dismal  tone  of 
London  bricks  in  town,  but  cannot  compensate 
for  man’s  inattention  to  the  beauty  of  his 
dwelling  on  the  side  facing  the  thoroughfare. 
There  are  indications  here  and  there  of  a better 
taste  and  a higher  taste  for  the  beautiful.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  wonderful  if  it  were  not  so. 
The  humanising  influence  of  pleasant  sur- 
roundings is  generally  admitted.  Harmony  of 
colour  is  a compensating  sense  to  many  for  a 
want  of  the  musical  sense  of  harmony.  Artists 
have  recognised  this,  and  though  they  have  not 
been  able  to  get  rid  of  the  soiled  touch  of  the 
vapour  of  the  coal  fiend,  they  have  tried  to 
neutralise  its  ugliness  by  the  use  of  comple- 
mentary tints  and  well-contrasted  colours.  A 


well-known  scenic  artist,  whose  name  need  not 
be  particularised,  was  amongst  those  who  set 
the  example  of  painting  the  substructure  of 
his  house  in  a rich  tone,  formed  of  one  of  the 
common  oxides  of  iron.  This  harmonised  with 
the  sprays  of  greenery  which  will  flourish 
sometimes  even  in  a London  square.  The 
pilaster  strips  were  painted  a similar  colour, 
and  supported  a parapet  and  a pediment  with- 
out being  offensively  prominent.  Yet  the 
effect  was  rich  and  the  dull-leaden  tint  of  the 
seacoal-smeared  bricks  became  comparatively 
unobtrusive,  and  relieved  the  bright  glazed  jars 
which  held  the  flower-pots  on  the  window- 
ledges  until  the  eye  was  satisfied  with  a sense 
of  appropriateness  and  harmony,  if  not  of 
beauty.  It  is  by  no  means  the  only  manner  of 
dealing  with  an  all-pervading  difficulty.  The 
use  of  terra-cotta  and  bright  red  brick  which 
is  now  so  commonly  used,  may  have  an  influence 
in  the  same  direction.  The  bricks  may  assume 
that  rich  purple  hue  which  they  sometimes 
attain  in  the  country  without  becoming  dingy. 
If  such  is  the  result  we  shall  have  some  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  revival  of  the  quasi- 
Dutch  style,  which  has  been  termed  the  style 
of  Queen  Anne.  We  can  hardly  hope  that  this 
will  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  dressings  which  are  now  common, 
for,  however  lasting  and  permanent  a building 
may  be,  it  will  never  remain  a bright  gem  in 
our  street  adornments,  however  rich  the  details 
or  however  chaste  and  appropriate  the  design. 


ELECTRICITY  AND  EARTHQUAKES. 

Sir, — In  your  interesting  article  of  the  11th 
inst.  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes  you  state  as 
follows  : — “ That  there  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  electric  shock  in  the  earthquake 
we  think  that  most  physicists  who  have  any 
experience  of  the  sensation  will  hold.”  Perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the 
very  important  question  of  the  connexion  of 
earthquakes  with  the  action  of  terrestrial 
electricity.  Humboldt,  in  his  “Cosmos”  (vol.i., 
p.  193),  quotes  a remarkable  passage  from 
Pliny’s  writings  (Plin.,  ii.,  79)  clearly 
proving  that  in  the  mind  of  that  philosopher 
earthquakes  and  thunderstorms  were  both  held 
to  be  due  to  exactly  the  same  cause,  viz.,  to  the 
operation  of  some  force  imprisoned  within  the 
earth.  On  March  22,  1749,  and  on  December  6, 
1750,  papers  were  read  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Dr.  Stukeley  in  reference  to  the  earthquakes 
that  occurred  at  London  on  February  8,  1749, 
and  at  Daventry,  in  Northamptonshire,  on 
September  30,  1750.  In  these  papers  the 
electrical  origin  of  earthquakes  was  strongly 
advocated  and  Dr.  Priestley,  in  his  “ History 
of  Electricity  ” (p.  352)  states  that  Dr.  Stukeley 
was  the  first  person  who  advanced  the  view 
that  earthquakes  were  probably  caused  by 
electricity.  In  1753,  at  Turin,  the  renowned 
philosopher  Giambattista  Beccaria  published 
liis  “Dell  Elettricismo  artificiale  e naturale,” 
and,  in  1758,  at  Bologna,  his  “ Lettere 
dell  Elettricismo.”  Without  any  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Stukeley’s  researches,  Beccaria  upheld 
the  same  idea,  that  earthquakes  were  caused 
by  electricity  ; and  after  very  extensive  and 
prolonged  researches,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  earthquakes,  thunderstorms,  auroras,  and 
whirlwinds  were  all  due  to  the  action  of  the 
earth’s  electricity.  Of  this  great  man’s  labours 
Dr.  Priestley  says  : — “ All  that  was  done  by 
the  French  and  English  electricians  with  respect 
to  lightning  and  electricity  fell  far  short  of 
what  was  done  by  Signor  Beccaria  at  Turin” 
(“Hist.,”  p.  315).  Priestley  himself  (in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  “ History,”  published  in 
1775)  makes  some  remarkable  “ Queries  and 
Hints  ” on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  electricity. 
For  instance  : — “ May  not  thunder,  earthquakes, 
&c.,  be  occasioned  by  the  rushing  of  the  elec- 
tric fluid  between  them  [i.e.,  the  clouds  and  the 
earth],  whenever  the  redundancy  in  either  is 
excessive  ? ” . . . . “Is  not  the  earth  in  a con- 
stant state  of  moderate  electrification  ?”.... 
“ And  is  it  not  probable  that  earthquakes,  hur- 
ricanes, &c.,  as  well  as  lightning,  are  the  con- 
sequence of  a too-powerful  electricity  in  the 
earth  ?”....“  Supposing  earthquakes  to  be 
caused  by  the  discharge  of  a redundant  elec- 
tricity from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  might 
they  not  be  prevented  in  countries  subject  to 
them?”  (“Hist.,”  p.  459).  In  Blackwood’s 
Magazine  for  July,  1869,  and  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  for  July,  1881,  the  possible  electrical 
origin  of  earthquakes  is  again  discussed,  though 


neither  writer  alludes  to  Pliny,  Stukeley,  Bec- 
caria, or  Priestley,  or  seems  to  consider  the  theory 
to  be  other  than  perfectly  new.  The  latest 
writer  on  the  question  is,  I think,  he  who  now 
has  the  honour  of  addressing  you.  Last  year  I 
published  a small  work  on  “The  Action  of  Light- 
ning,” concerning  which  I had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  a sympathetic  review  in  your  columns. 
On  page  159  of  that  work,  after  endeavouring 
to  show  that  earth  currents,  aurora),  and 
thunderstorms  were  probably  due  to  various 
accumulations  of  electricity  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  I state  as  follows : — “ Lastly,  if  the 
occasional  irregular  accumulations  should  occur 
in  certain  portions  of  the  earth’s  crust  (generally 
not  very  far  distant  from  the  sea)  adjacent  to, 
but  insulated  from  each  other,  and  below,  though 
not  far  removed  from  the  surface,  and  especially 
in  regions  where  clouds  and  rainfall  were 
habitually  absent,  as  in  Chili  and  Lower  Peru, — 
there  would  appear  to  be  possible  causes  for  the 
occurrence  of  earth  explosions,  manifested  by 
earthquakes.”  I may  state,  that  like  the 
writers  in  Blackwood  and  the  Quarterly,  I also 
when  I wrote  was  ignorant  of  the  theory  being 
other  than  novel. 

My  principal  object  in  now  writing  to  you 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  your  readers,  and 
especially  of  architects  and  physicists,  to  the 
very  interesting  but  little-studied  science  of 
terrestrial  electricity.  It  seems  to  me  almost 
certain  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
we  shall  look  back  with  wonder  on  the  notions 
that,  since  electricity  was  known,  have  been 
generally  prevalent  throughout  the  world  as  to 
the  nature  and  origin  of  thunderstorms  and  as 
to  the  means  of  defending  constructions  from 
the  effects  of  lightning.  I have  now  for  several 
years  studied  in  some  detail  the  action  of  light- 
ning, earthquakes,  auroras,  whirlwinds,  St. 
Elmo's  fires,  and  other  terrestrial  phenomena 
that  might  reasonably  be  associated  with 
electrical  causes ; and  I feel  convinced  that  tho 
evidence  to  be  obtained  in  favour  of  the  theory 
that  thunderstorms  and  earthquakes  originate 
from  the  earth’s  electricity  is  far  stronger  than 
any  testimony  that  can  be  procured  against 
such  theory.  And  if  Beccaria’ s views  should 
thus  some  100  years  after  his  death  gain 
acceptance,  nothing  less  than  a complete  revolu- 
tion in  our  measures  of  defence  against  light- 
ning-strokes would  have  to  be  effected.  “ Light- 
ning-conductors ” wculd  disappear ; electric- 
taps  would  supplant  them;  and  measures  of 
defence  would  be  adopted  against  earthquakes. 
The  physicists  of  the  day  would  at  last  make 
some  efforts  to  prevent  these  dreadful  plagues 
of  the  Adversary. 

In  conclusion,  I would  beg  to  mention  that  in 
the  belief  that  the  preventive  measures  I have 
conceived  in  regard  to  earthquakes  (measures 
based  on  the  principles  already  advocated  by 
me  for  preventing  thunderbolts),  might  tend  to 
avert  the  recurrence  of  such  a catastrophe  as 
that  which  has  recently  happened  at  Ischia,  I 
have  offered  my  services  to  the  Italian  Minister 
of  Public  Works  for  the  purpose  of  applying 
these  measures. 

A.  Parnell, 

Colonel  (late)  Royal  Engineers. 


EXCAVATIONS  IN  ROME. 

The  excavations  being  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Collegio  Romano  have  recently 
brought  to  light  a large  number  of  precious 
relics  of  Egyptian  antiquity.  The  obelisk, 
whose  discovery  has  already  been  spoken  of , has 
been  conveyed,  amid  a great  crowd  of  interested 
spectators,  to  the  Piazza  del  Collegio  Romano. 
From  top  to  bottom  it  is  in  a wonderful  state  of 
preservation,  and  is  covered  with  hieroglyphics. 
It  was,  probably,  brought  to  Rome  under  the 
Emperor  Diocletian,  along  with  the  obelisk  now 
standing  on  the  Piazza  of  the  Pantheon.  They 
both  contain  the  same  hieroglyphics  and  the 
same  name  of  Ramses  the  Great,  and  they 
both,  probably,  stood  in  front  of  the  shrine  of 
Isis,  near  where  the  last  one  was  dug  up!  With 
regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  Iseum,  the 
results  of  the  excavations  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
pretty  certain  conclusions.  The  attempt  made 
by  Nitomachus  Flavianus  to  revive  the  worship 
of  Isis  in  A.D.  395  produced  a strong  reaction, 
which  found  vent  in  the  mutilation  and  throw- 
ing-down of  the  Egyptian  idols  and  monuments. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  statues  aro  found  lying 
precisely  on  the  area  covered  by  the  floor  of 
the  temple.  The  obelisk,  however,  continued 
standing  for  a long  period  after  this,  and  it  was 
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only  in  the  eighth  century  that,  when  the  ruins 
of  the  edifice  were  already  covered  by  a layer  of 
rubbish  5 ft.  thick,  the  obelisk  came  down.  Its 
excellent  state  of  preservation  is  due  to  the  soft 
bed  on  which  it  fell  and  continued  to  lie.  The 
ground,  as  is  Bhown  by  clear  indications,  has 
several  times  been  the  scene  of  excavations. 
What  was  sought  was  marble  for  lime-burning 
or  for  building  new  houses.  Hence  it  is  that 
pieces  of  masonry,  consisting  of  porphyry  or 
granite,  have  generally  been  left  untouched. 
The  marble  bases  of  the  obelisks  have  been 
found  broken  to  pieces  aB  if  ready  for  lime- 
burning or  building.  Among  the  relics  found  are 
a cynocephalos,  of  black  granite,  with  beauti- 
fully-executed hieroglyphics  at  the  foot;  also 
an  altar  with  reliefs  on  three  sides,  and,  further, 
some  pieces  of  relief  that  covered  the  walls  of 
the  temple,  and  other  important  fragments. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Liebig’s  Monument. — The  monument  to  the 
celebrated  chemist,  Baron  Justus  von  Liebig,  at 
Munich,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our  last,  was 
unveiled  with  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the 
6th  inst. 

Congress  of  Master  Chimney  Stveepers. — In 
Prussia  the  business  of  chimney-sweeping  is  a 
practical  monopoly,  and  the  master  chimney- 
sweepers are  amongst  the  most  comfortable  and 
even  flourishing  of  all  classes  of  tradesmen. 
The  Eleventh  Congress  of  the  Chimney  Sweepers 
of  Germany  was  held  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst. 
in  Berlin,  and  was  numerously  attended  by 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition. — Up  to  the  be- 
ginning of  August  this  exhibition  had  been 
visited  by  nearly  half  a million  persons.  The 
receipts  up  to  that  date  were  350,000  marks. 

Exhibition  of  Mexican  Products.  — It  is  in- 
tended to  hold  an  exhibition  of  the  products  of 
Mexico  in  Berlin  next  year.  The  project  is 
promoted  by  the  Central  Society  for  Commer- 
cial Geography.  Three-fifths  of  the  Mexican 
trade  is  in  German  hands. 

Theatre  in  Halle. — The  Municipal  Authorities 
of  Halle,  in  Prussia,  have  opened  a public  com- 
petition for  designs  for  a new  city  theatre  in 
that  place,  and  offer  6,000  marks  in  prizes. 
The  committee  is  further  empowered  to  pur- 
chase at  750  marks  each  any  desirable  designs 
which  are  not  awarded  prizes. 

Nice. — A winter  and  spring  exhibition  is  to  be 
held  in  Nice,  opening  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1883,  and  closing  on  the  1st  of  May,  1884.  It 
will  embrace  a large  collection  of  manufactures, 
works  of  art,  and  agricultural  produce. 

The  Qeioandhaus  at  Leipsic. — With  regard  to 
the  Gowandhaus,  or  New  Concert  Hall,  at 
Leipsic,  it  has  been  determined  to  name  the 
two  adjacent  streets  respectively  “ Beothovcn- 
street”  and  “ Mozart-street.”  In  respect  to 
the  external  ornamentation  of  the  building,  the 
chief  frontage  will  be  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  while  on  the  two 
sides  there  will  be  two  pairs  of  statues  repre- 
senting, the  one,  Bach  and  Handel ; and  the 
other,  naydn  and  Schubert.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed in  the  grand  foyer,  that  alone  will  equal 
the  hall  of  the  old  Gewandhaus  in  size,  to  place 
two  monuments,  one  to  Mendelssohn,  the  other 
to  Schumann. 


Tell's  Chapel. — The  Berner  Bund  recalls 
the  history  of  the  erection  and  ornamentation 
of  this  national  Swiss  memorial.  Tradition 
assigns  to  its  construction  the  date  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  edifice  had  fallen 
into  a state  of  decay  when,  in  1876,  it  was 
decided  to  restore  it.  According  to  the  arrange- 
ment then  entered  into,  the  Cantonal  authorities 
of  Uri  rebuilt  the  chapel  from  its  foundations, 
adhering  faithfully  to  the  Renaissance  style  of 
the  original  building,  provision  being  likewise 
made  for  the  frescoes  then  in  contemplation. 
A competition  for  this  completing  ornamentation 
was  organised  in  May,  1S77,  and  from  eighteen 
designs  sent  in,  those  of  Herr  Stiickelberg,  of 
B&le,  were  chosen.  When  they  were  about 
to  be  carried  out,  there  arose  .a  good  deal  of 
opposition  from  persons  who  considered  that 
duo  regard  had  not  been  paid  to  the  traditions 
which  have  come  down  to  our  times,  as  to  the 
incidents  of  Tell’s  life.  Though  objecting  to 
this  interference,  the  artist  has,  in  his  execution 
of  the  work,  made  certain  alterations  in  con- 
formity with  these  expressions  of  popular  feeling 
on  the  subject. 


BOOKS  AS  A DECORATION. 

Within  the  last  season  or  so  there  have  taken 
place  several  most  important  sales  of  historical 
libraries,  and,  even  to  the  initiated,  some  sums 
quite  startling  have  been  given  for  the  rare 
volumes  which  have  passed  through  the  well- 
known  rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotheby  & Wilkinson, 
in  noisy  Wellington-street.  Only  within  the  last 
few  weeks  we  have  seen  at  the  Beckford  sale  a 
small  fortune  given  for  one  manuscript  alone, 
and  that  a late  production  of  the  illuminator’s 
art,  being  illustrated  by  the  cunning  hand  of 
Giulio  Clovio,  the  contemporary  of  Vasari. 
And  yet,  in  the  lace  of  this  interest  evinced 
by  the  world  of  bibliophiles,  how  true  is  that 
complaint  which  once  more  finds  utterance 
(this  time  in  the  pages  of  a current  monthly 
magazine)  of  the  too  general  indifference  in  the 
present  day  shown  to  books.  The  activity  of 
our  press,  the  increase  of  circulating  libraries, 
and  their  questionable  influence  upon  literature, 
the  small  amount  of  leisure  that  is  left  by  the 
numerous  distractions  of  modern  existence,  are 
some  among  many  reasons  that  may  serve  to 
explain  something  of  this  marked  feature  of  our 
century.  That  we  actually  read  more  than  our 
ancestors  is  certain,  but  what  are  the  works 
which  meet  with  most  favour  ? Essentially 
those  which  once  read  are  almost  useless  to 
possess,  and  still  less  worthy  of  ever  receiving 
the  respectable  and  well-merited  interment  of  a 
binding. 

However  sad  it  is  to  have  to  say  it,  is  it  not 
true  that  “ books  are  seldom  looked  upon  as 
necessities  in  a house  P Old  china  is  preferred 
to  them,  and  so  are  Chippendale  chairs.  They 
are  kept  out  of  sight,  like  the  children’s  toys, 
instead  of  occupying  the  place  of  honour  which 
they  merit.  In  great  mansions  there  is,  of 
course,  a library,  for  that  is  as  much  a part  of 
the  establishment  as  the  family  plate ; but,  in 
the  homes  of  the  middle  class,  books  in  any 
considerable  number  are  rarely  to  be  seen 
among  the  cherished  possessions.” 

Now,  to  this  result  have  not  some  other 
causes  than  general  indifference  contributed  ? 
In  the  first  place,  has  not  a great  and  important 
branch  of  the  decorative  arts,  such  as  the  craft 
of  the  bookbinder,  been  allowed  to  decline  for 
want  of  encouragement  ? Who  has  not  been 
struok  with  a chill  sense  of  a vague  something 
unsatisfactory  in  the  general  appearance  of  the 
book-cases  he  may  see  in  most  of  his  friend’s 
houses, — book-cases  of  questionable  design,  filled 
with  long  lines  of  uncommunicative,  uninviting, 
coldly-bound  volumes,  eminently  possessing  one 
element,  it  is  true,  of  decorative  effect,  unity, 
but  sadly  wanting  in  that  other  important 
sister  element  which  constitutes  the  life  of  all 
art, — diversity  ? Can  one  wonder  that  with 
those  who  give  the  matter  a thought  some  hesi- 
tation precedes  action,  and  the  few  volumes  at 
home  are  not,  as  intended,  sent  to  the  binder, 
and  remain  in  their  unhonoured  retreatto  slowly 
descend  the  scale  of  exterior  respectability  ? 
Habent  sua  fata,  wrote  the  Latin  poet,  centuries 
ago,  of  the  treasured  manuscripts  of  his  time; 
how  much  truer  is  the  lament  nowadays  ! 

It  is  our  contention  that  with  a very  little 
consideration  books  may  be  made  to  take  a very 
important  share  in  the  decorative  effect  of  every 
room  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  Which  of 
our  readers  is  there  who  does  not  know  some 
friend  the  walls  of  whose  own  little  room  glow 
with  the  sober  brilliancy  of  a few  well-chosen 
“ bright-backs”  ? 

The  value  of  stamped  leather  as  a decorative 
agent,  known  in  the  past,  has  of  late  years 
become  again  recognised,  and  either  in  the  form 
of  the  real  old  material  or  its  French  and 
Japanese  imitations,  has  met  with  singular 
success;  yet  no  one  suggests  the  further  de- 
velopment for  decoration  of  another  form  of 
stamped  leather,  book-backs. 

We  could  point  to  an  instance  in  which  a 
very  eminent  architect,  recently  deceased, 
a true  artist,  who  had  considered  every  detail 
of  the  costly  home  he  had  built  for  himself, 
actually  concealed  behind  folding  doors  his 
collection  of  books,  one  of  no  small  importance. 
Such  a step,  too,  can  with  him  have  alone  been 
taken  after  some  consideration  ; and  yet,  who 
can  feel  it  to  have  been  justified  ? In  the  illus- 
trated manuscripts  of  the  very  period  which 
formed  the  chief  source  of  study  of  the  artist 
to  whose  “library”  we  refer,  there  will  be 
found  innumerable  examples  of  the  mode  in 
which  books  were  displayed  in  domestic  life, 
and  the  successful  manner  in  which  they  were 
made  to  become  decorative  features  of  great 
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importance.  It  is  a point  worthy  of  note  in 
a great  number  of  instances,  and  down  to  the  a 
early  days  of  the  Renaissance,  that  the  books  J 
with  which  the  illuminators  and  many  of  the  | 
painters  will  surround,  say  St.  Jerome,  so  often  J 
represented  in  his  study,  will  be  seen  to  be  dis-  - 
played,  not  as  we  pack  away  our  books  in  the  J 
present  day,  with  the  backs  outwards,  but  with  ii 
the  boards  turned  towards  the  eye.  Books  were  J 
treasured  rareties  in  those  days,  and  too  great  J 
honour  could  not  be  done  to  such  faithful  1! 
instructors,  such  silent  friends,  ever  ready  to  > 
converse  and  pause  while  some  well-thought-out  ;j 
passage  could  be  mastered.  It  was,  we  cannot  J 
doubt,  this  tradition  that  led  in  later  days  to  i 
such  a wealth  of  decorativo  beauty  being  be-  | 
stowed  on  their  volumes  by  book-lovers  such  as  ji 
Grolier.  The  well  - considered  tooling  and  li 
colouring  of  the  “mosaic”  bindings  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  such  as  we  see  in  our  great  ,j 
collections,  was  never  intended  to  be  stowed.  1 
away  in  our  modern  idea  of  a book-case,  for  which  j 
“half-bound”  volumes  answer  all  the  purposes  i| 
of  display, — if  not  of  ostentation, — without  in 
any  way  suffering  for  practical  purposes. 

That  a person  of  taste  is  able,  in  the  present  . 
day,  by  the  expenditure  of  a few  pounds,  to  > 
“get  up  ” a most  successful  effect  with  a well-  j 
selected  number  of  well-bound  old  “bright)  J 
backs,”  is  only  a proof,  we  are  afraid,  of  the  k| 
decline  of  the  modern  bookbinder’s  art.  Let  it, 
however,  be  once  more  considered  in  its  light  as  ;; 
one  of  the  important  branches  of  decorative  art, 
and  we  may  speedily  look  for  its  revival.  At 
the  present  moment  an  inquirer  would  have  to  > 
go  some  way  before  he  met,  among  his  friends,  . 
with  one  who  would  regard  the  binding  of  liis  il 
books  with  special  care  as  anything  more  than  ki 
an  extravagance  out  of  the  question.  But,  , 
properly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  books  .1 
may  be  made  to  form  a most  effective  form  of 
household  decoration, — a form  of  decoration, 
too,  that  will  possess  other  merits  than  mere 
beauty. 

But  in  the  present  daj-,  when  house  decora- 
tion has  become  a lucrative  branch  of  industry, 
when  so  many, — too  many, — people  give  orders  ! 
to  some  great  firm  to  “ do  up  ” their  houses,  is  i 
it  likely  that  books, — the  choice  of  which  so  > 
essentially  marks,  or  should  do  so,  their  owner,  , 
— is  it  likely  that  books  should  take  anything  ; 
but  a very  small  position  in  the  mind  of  even  i 
the  most  skilled  decorator,  in  whose  hands,  , 
however,  a well-selected  set  of  volumes  properly 
treated  would  be  found  to  serve  singularly  in 
obtaining  that  “livable”  effect  which  is  almost 
invariably  wanting  in  the  professional  design 
when  carried  out  ? But  there  remains  always 
an  element  of  difficulty  in  the  plan.  The  mass 
of  furniture  which  modern  civilisation  con- 
siders necessary  to  crowd  into  our  living-rooms 
is  purchaseable  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  will 
be  found  convenient  “ for  immediate  use,”  ■ 
according  to  the  recent  rendering  of  a more  i 
familiar  though  now  somewhat  harshly-sound-  i 
ing-  expression  of  our  youth.  But  the  books  | 
have  to  be  purchased  slowly,  for  there  is  an  un- 
mistakable look, — detected  immediately  by  the 
observant  eye, — in  the  collection  of  volumes 
bought  en  bloc  to  fill  up  the  shelves. 

Once  purchased,  however,  there  remains  to 
be  displayed  no  small  amount  of  art  in  their 
arrangement  according  to  colour  and  sizes,  and 
which  can  be  exercised  as  successfully  upon  the 
humblest  book-case  of  three  or  four  shelves  as 
upon  the  most  imposing  private  library  ever 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  parvenu.  That  gilt 
and  tooled  morocco,  Russia  and  calf,  are  obliga-  ] 
tory  to  obtain  the  desired  effect  is  a point  open  ] 
to  doubt,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  cloth  backs 
should  not  be  made  sufficiently  decorative  to 
take  their  place  anywhere,  a quality  which 
modern  books  cannot  be  said  at  present  to 
possess,  particularly  whenever  there  is  the  , 
slightest  pretension  to  decoration,  either  on 
boards  or  back. 

The  bookbinder’s  craft  is  a branch  of  the 
decorative  arts,  a branch  which,  we  feel  confi- 
dent, might  with  due  study  be  carried  to  a 
great  degree  of  perfection,  and,  to  return  to  our 
original  statement,  may  be  made,  with  a little 
consideration,  a very  much  moro  important 
element  in  the  decoration  of  our  homes  than  is 
at  present  the  case. 


Amsterdam  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Doulton 
& Co.  have  been  awarded  two  Diplomas  of 
Honour  in  respect  of  their  exhibits  of  fitted 
sanitary  appliances  and  artistic  pottery,  these 
being  the  highest  awards. 
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PRESENT  AND  PROSPECTIVE  RAILWAY 
EXPENDITURE. 

The  reports  and  proceedings  at  the  several 
half-yearly  meetings  of  the  railway  companies 
which  have  just  been  held  indicate  that  the 
intended  expenditure  of  many  of  the  leading 
companies  during  the  current  half-year  amounts 
to  an  unusually  large  sum,  and  that  a con- 
siderable portion  of  this  expenditure  will  be 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  new  works 
within  the  metropolis.  The  proposed  capital 
outlay  during  the  half-year  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Company  is  1,014,0001.  ; the 
Midland,  1,000,0001. ; Great  Eastern,  950,0001. ; 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  950,0001. ; and  Great 
Northern,  560,0001. ; whilst  the  South-Western, 
South-Eastern,  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover, 
and  other  companies  having  their  termini  in  the 
metropolis  are  about  to  expend  proportionately 
large  sums. 

According  to  the  statement  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Great  Eastern  Company,  a sum  bordering 
almost  on  the  fabulous  is  about  to  be  expended 
in  the  enlargement  of  the  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  which,  including  the  land,  has  already 
cost  more  than  a million  and  a half.  The  chair- 
man said : — “ When  we  come  to  deal  with  Liver- 
pool-street,  which  must  be  immediately  enlarged, 
our  capital  expenditure  will,  of  course,  be  very 
considerable  for  a certain  period.  I do  not 
suppose  that  the  enlargement  of  Liverpool- 
street,  with  the  lines  approaching  it,  will  cost 
less  than  a million  of  money.  It  is  to  be  en- 
larged because  we  are  overburdened  with  traffic 
at  Liverpool-street  at  the  present  time.  Any  one 
who  will  go  and  watch  our  suburban  traffic 
between  eight  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and 
from  four  to  seven  in  the  evening,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  see  the  number  of  people  that  we  are 
carrying.  It  is  an  increasing  quantity,  and  it 
is  only  limited  now  by  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation we  can  give.  What  we  have  already  done 
as  regards  the  work  is  this.  We  have  just  com- 
pleted the  Bishopsgate  Street  Station  to  the 
great  benefit  of  our  goods  traffic,  and  now  the 
enlargement  of  Liverpool-street  must  be  pro- 
ceeded with.”  He  added  that  the  works  at 
Parkeston  were  very  nearly  completed,  as  also 
the  Lowestoft  harbour,  and  the  extensive  works 
there  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fishing  trade. 
They  were  likewise  engaged  in  laying  down  four 
additional  lines  from  Stratford,  in  connexion 
with  which  they  made  the  last  contract  a few 
days  ago,  and  the  contractor  was  bound  to  com- 
plete the  works  by  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
These  works  would  enable  them  to  have  a new 
station  at  Devonshire-street,  which  he  felt 
certain  would  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
stations  on  the  line.  They  had  also  recon- 
structed and  greatly  enlarged  the  Coborn-road 
Station,  and  connected  it  with  Grove-road,  and 
"he  believed  that  the  traffic  to  those  two  stations 
alone  would  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of 
making  the  four  lines  from  Stratford. 

The  capital  expenditure  of  the  Great  Northern 
Company  during  the  half-year  includes  5,0001. 
for  the  erection  of  new  offices  at  King’s-cross 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Parcels  Post.  The 
chairman  observed  that  these  offices  were  to  be 
erected  on  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
station,  the  Post  Office  authorities  paying  a 
rental  of  8751.  a year  for  the  use  of  them.  The 
erection  of  these  offices  would  not  interfere 
-with  the  frontage,  which  would  still  remain. 
It  was  very  valuable,  and  some  day  they  hoped 
to  turn  it  to  very  good  account.  They  were 
also  about  to  expend  6,0001.  in  the  erection  of 
stables  at  King’s-cross. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Company,  the  chairman  stated  that  in  the 
extension  of  railways  for  increased  accommo- 
dation throughout  the  district  they  had  finished 
■or  were  constructing  the  Croydon  and  Oxted, 
the  Oxton  and  East  Grinstead,  the  Lewes  and 
East  Grinstead,  Tunbridge  Wells  and  East- 
bourne, Chichester  and  Midhurst,  the  Ports- 
mouth Harbour  Extension,  and  the  Eyde  new 
pier  and  railway,  together  with  what  would  be 
a work  of  great  public  interest  and  importance, 
the  improvement  of  Newhaven  Harbour ; and 
•these  several  works  involved  an  expenditure  of 
two  millions  and  three-quarters.  In  addition  to 
that  they  had  expended  in  improvements  and 
enlargements  of  existing  stations,  and  doubling 
and  quadrupling  portions  of  their  lines 
1,246,0001. ; and  they  had  also  further  ex- 
pended 1,295,0001.  in  new  rolling  stock. 

It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  London 
and  South- Western  Company  that  the  line  be- 
•tween  Waterloo,  Vauxhall,  and  Clapham  Junc- 


tion is  about  to  be  widened  by  the  laying-down 
of  a fifth  line  of  rails.  It  was  also  announced 
that  the  widening  of  the  line  between  Clapham 
Junction  and  Hampton  Court  Junction  was 
almost  completed  and  ready  for  opening,  and 
that  the  Guildford  and  Surbiton  line,  and  the 
widening  of  the  line  from  Barnes  to  Windsor, 
were  both  being  rapidly  proceeded  with. 

The  report  presented  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Great  W estern  Company  stated  that  satisfactory 
progress  continued  to  be  made  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Severn  Tunnel.  The  total  length  of 
the  tunnel  now  completed  was  2,500  yards,  and 
a further  length  of  1,400  yards  had  been  arched, 
the  whole  distance  under  the  “ Shorts,”  the 
deepest  portion  of  the  river.  The  cuttings  at 
each  end  of  the  tunnel  were  also  in  active 
progress. 

The  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company’s 
report  stated  that  the  works  on  the  extension 
from  Southend  to  Shoeburyness  were  progress- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  that  the  line  would  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
first  section  of  the  Barking  and  Pitsea  exten- 
sion, from  Barking  to  Upminster,  had  also  been 
commenced. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Forbes,  chairman  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Company,  has  been  ap- 
pointed chairman  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  City, 
and  Docks  Railway  Company,  and  at  the  first 
ordinary  meeting,  which  has  just  been  held, 
he  stated  that  such  a work,  which  would  in- 
volve the  construction  of  twelve  miles  of  rail- 
way, and  the  building  of  numerous  stations, 
could  not  be  carried  out  at  once,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  section  was  the  best  to  do  first. 
He  then  stated  that  as  the  Great  Northern  and 
the  Midland  both  abutted  on  their  proposed  line, 
and  as  those  railways  were  not  over- well  off,  so 
far  as  concerned  their  access  to  London,  it  was 
thought  best  to  begin  between  these  two 
stations  and  Barbican.  This  section  would  be  a 
most  costly  one,  but  he  thought  that  they  would 
accomplish  it  at  something  like  400,0001.  a mile, 
or  about  half  the  amount  that  had  been  spent 
on  other  metropolitan  railways. 


A BUDGET  FROM  SYDNEY* 

Coal-heavers  had  a fine  time  of  it  in  the 
spring.  They  struck  for  an  advance  from  Is.  3d. 
to  Is.  6d.  an  hour,  and  got  it  without  any 
nonsensical  dilly-dallying.  This  emboldened  the 
wharf  labourers  to  have  a fling  from  Is.  to  Is.  3d. 
an  hour,  but  after  being  out  four  weeks  they 
caved  in  and  have  formed  a union,  which  they 
think  will  carry  their  point  at  a future  time. 
That  wharfingers  out  here  should  neglect  the  use 
of  steam  cranes  is  strange  ; donkey -engines  that 
only  take  a few  hundredweight  at  a time  are 
the  fashion.  There  is  talk  of  introducing  them 
on  the  Circular  Quay,  where  the  electric  light 
has  been  introduced  as  well  as  in  several  public 
and  private  buildings. 

A young  gentleman  named  Morrison,  son  of 
the  Principal  of  Geelong  College,  undertook  the 
daring  feat  of  walking  through  the  continent  of 
Australia  from  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  to  Mel- 
bourne. Alone  and  unaided,  he  started  a week 
before  Christmas  and  achieved  the  journey  in 
twelve  weeks,  having  to  go  several  times  more 
than  100  miles  without  the  sight  of  habita- 
tions, even  of  aborgines.  This  is  worthy  of 
recognition  bv  the  Government. 

To  hear  the  outcry  as  to  the  amount  of  land 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  a family  in  this 
colony  is  rather  ill-timed.  Many  are  of  opinion 
that  120  acres  are  required  at  least  for  each 
family,  yet  around  Sydney  can  be  found  many 
groups  of  half  a dozen  Chinese  cultivating  six 
acres,  and  by  unceasing  industry  laying  by 
sufficient  to  take  them  home  with  a competency 
to  their  own  country.  There  is  a great  outcry 
against  them,  but  house-keepers  and  eating- 
house  people  would  not  know  what  it  was  to 
see  vegetables  were  they  to  have  to  trust  to 
European  labour.  A poll-tax  is  levied  on  their 
entering  any  of  these  colonies,  but  when  they 
leave  it  is  returned  to  them  without  any 
interest.  It  would  be  retaliation  if  the  Chinese 
Government  were  to  impose  a like  tax  on  all 
foreigners  entering  China. 

The  building  trades  are  still  very  busy  in  and 
all  around  Sydney ; inside  it  handsome  offices 
and  warehouses  are  taking  the  place  of  the 
older  erections,  rows  of  which  are  taken  down, 
and  the  increased  value  of  the  land  will  not 
allow  of  small  buildings  being  erected.  To  the 


* See  p.  92,  ante. 


writer  it  is  strange,  seeing  the  prices  paid  for 
plasterers’  work,  that  land  and  house  owners, 
builders  and  speculators,  do  not  see  the  possi- 
bility of  inaugurating  a movement  for  the  sub- 
stitution of  machinery  for  plain  plastering  to 
walls  and  ceilings  by  offering  a series  of  prizes 
for  the  best  designs  for  realising  such  an  object, 
as  the  prospect  of  a good  bonus  would  induce 
clever  mechanics  to  set  their  wits  to  work,  and 
would,  I believe,  produce  results  beyond  ex- 
pectation. 

When  the  new  Treasurer  made  his  Finance 
Budget  statement,  he  was  anxious  for  English 
financiers  to  see  the  state  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  paid  1,300Z.  for  the  transmission  of  a cable 
message  to  London.  In  the  Assembly  the 
question  was  raised  as  to  whether  he  was 
justified  in  sending  such  a long  message,  but 
the  matter  was  hushed  up.  There  are  now 
four  mail  companies  taking  letters  to  Europe, 
and  it  is  judged  that  subsidies  will  soon  be  done 
away  with. 

The  past  season  has  been  different  from  the 
four  previous  ones : there  was  plenty  of  rain, 
and  all  fears  of  a water  famine  ended  for  the 
next  season.  Squatters  have  sent  their  stock  into 
the  bush,  and  will  partially  recoup  their  losses. 

Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Exhibition 
building,  the  New  South  Wales  Fine  Arts  Exhi- 
bition was,  at  Eastertide,  held  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  town-hall,  which  was  too  small  for  the 
number  of  pictures  sent,  and  many  were  re- 
jected. In  his  opening  speech  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Coombes,  referred  to  the  arduous  labours  of 
the  hanging  committee  in  having  to  crowd  side 
by  side  400  pictures  in  four  days,  and  said  that 
many  of  those  rejected  were  of  first-rate  ability; 
it  was  want  of  space  that  had  caused  their  rejec- 
tion. Upon  perusing  the  illustrated  catalogue, 

I was  rather  taken  aback  at  finding  that  the 
speaker  himself  was  exhibiting  no  fewer  than 
fifty  examples,  the  Vice  - President  twelve, 
another  seventeen,  and  several  others  from 
five  to  ten  pictures.  Had  the  speaker  been 
sincere  he  would  have  recommended  the 
thinning-out  of  his  own  and  others’  pictures, 
and  substituting  some  of  the  rejected  ones  of 
first-rate  ability.  I may  be  excused  if  I view 
with  suspicion  the  sincerity  of  the  hanging 
committee  next  season. 

Under  what  type  of  socialism  for  the  future 
to  place  our  school  children  in  Sydney  is  difficult. 

I live  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  Wooloomooloo. 
Near  by  is  the  public  school,  attended  by  a few 
hundred  children.  Every  day,  as  they  come 
out  of  school,  batches  of  boys,  as  well  as  girls, 
take  a delight  in  ringing  bells  and  pulling 
knockers  of  houses  that  abut  upon  the  street; 
and  on  Sundays,  too,  it  is  repeated,  respectably- 
dressed  grown-up  girls  indulging  in  it,  which 
certainly  does  not  speak  well  for  the  nature  of 
the  training  they  receive  at  the  school,  and  still 
less  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  who  must  hear 
their  children  talking  of  their  mischievous  frolics. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  that  for  many 
years  the  Sydneyites  have  perpetuated  the 
abuse  of  a private  company  being  allowed  to 
impose  Id.  toll  on  foot-passengers  over  a mean- 
looking wooden  structure  to  Pyrmont.  In 
course  of  years  the  traffic  has  been  increasing 
so  that  the  dividends  are  more  like  an  El  Dorado. 
At  the  end  of  last  year  a handsome  and  free 
bridge  was  thrown  open  over  the  Paramatta,  at 
Lane  Cove.  This  poured  moi’e  traffic  over  the 
unpainted  Pyrmont  one  than  ever.  The  Sydney- 
ites should  have  insisted  upon  the  erection  of 
another  bridge  alongside  the  old  one,  and  have 
allowed  free  traffic,  and  the  old  company  to  find 
their  dividends  elsewhere. 

It  is  singular  that  the  most  beautiful  harbour 
in  the  world  should  have  been  selected  for  a con- 
vict station.  Convicts  were  employed  in  making 
roads,  quarrying,  and  other  useful  work,  at  the 
expense  of  the  English  nation,  and  not  of  the 
colonists,  who  got  the  benefit  of  their  labour; 
yet,  after  a while,  they  chose  to  have  them  re- 
moved to  another  country,  instead  of  getting 
them  into  the  interior  of  the  colony,  where  their 
work  could  have  benefited  them. 

The  small-pox  scare  of  two  years  ago  has 
cost  a pretty  penny.  Claims  for  compensation, 
expenditure  for  buildings,  food,  carriage  attend- 
ance, &c.,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  84,000Z. 

Owing  to  the  stand  that  the  colony  has  made 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  trade  being 
stagnant  in  most  other  countries,  English 
manufacturers  have  glutted  the  markets,  and 
warehousemen,  being  anxious  to  realise,  have 
sent  their  goods  to  country  dealers,  who  in  turn 
have  given  credit  to  customers  who  could  not 
pay  when  bills  became  due.  The  consequenco 
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is  a reaction  through  overtrading.  The  bank- 
ruptcy laws  afford  unscrupulous  persons  great 
facilities  to  defraud.  Many  are  set  down  as 
solvent,  but  when  they  are  brought  to  court  it 
is  found  that  they  have  made  over  their  pro- 
perty to  the  wife,  or  members  of  their  family, 
on  purpose  to  shirk  their  liabilities. 

For  the  last  three  years  a new  lighthouse  has 
been  building,  beside  the  old  one,  with  all  the 
recent  improvements  of  science.  It  is  to  be 
fitted  with  the  electric  light,  and  when  com- 
pleted, it  is  said  will  be  the  most  powerful  one 
in  the  world.  It  was  to  have  been  completed 
last  September,  but  has  been  delayed  until  the 
1st  of  June. 

Of  late  the  immigrants  that  have  been  sent 
out  from  Plymouth  have  had  more  deaths  than 
usual.  One  of  the  last  ships  to  arrive  was  the 
Nerbudda,  which  had  seventeen  deaths,  mostly 
of  young  children.  In  the  Assembly  the 
matter  has  been  referred  to,  and  the  idea  of 
chartering  some  large  steamers,  like  those  of 
the  Orient  line,  is  being  considered. 

The  dearth  of  female  servants  and  farm- 
labourers  sfcill  continues.  The  labour  market 
in  Sydney  is  overcrowded,  so  that  if  an  adver- 
tisement for  a labourer  appears,  there  will  be 
frequently  100  applicants  for  it.  Many  are 
lured  to  this  town  by  the  report  of  others,  and 
cause  an  amount  of  poverty,  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  put  a stop  to  by  causing  copies  of 
large  maps  of  the  colony  to  be  exposed  in 
various  public  places,  and  giving  full  informa- 
tion of  the  various  counties,  their  resources  and 
productions.  Were  immigrants  able  to  obtain 
a plot  of  land  at  a low  rate  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  employment,  there  would  be  an  induce- 
ment for  them  to  settle,  and  in  time  build 
homes  for  themselves.  This  is  a great  defect  in 
colonial  politics. 

Satisfactory  results  have  been  obtained  by 
the  use  of  the  diamond-drill  for  water,  which 
has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  interior. 
It  has  been  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
deposit  of  various  minerals  at  a nominal  cost, 
compared  with  the  old-fashioned  and  costly  way 
of  digging  for  it.  No  new  goldfields  have  been 
discovered  this  season.  A rush  took  place  to 
Billy’s  Lookout,  in  the  Zemora  district,  but  it 
proved  a failure;  there  was  a living  for  a few  only . 

Messrs.  Morris  & Ranken  were  commissioned 
by  the  late  Government  to  report  on  the  causes 
of  the  failure  of  the  Land  Act  of  1861.  Their 
report  has  just  been  published ; it  is  a very 
lengthy  document,  and  lias  taken  many  months 
to  compile.  In  1861  the  Government  determined 
to  break  the  monopoly  of  the  squatters  with 
large  runs,  and  pour  fresh  occupants  on  the 
lands,  which  had  never  been  surveyed.  Selectors 
were  allowed  to  settle  by  paying  a nominal  sum, 
and  they  received  their  titles  and  seldom 
inclosed  their  lands.  Owing  to  this,  in  course 
of  time,  it  was  found  that  at  various  portions 
of  a selector’s  plot,  perhaps  half  a dozen  other 
selectors  had  also  selected  upon  the  first  owner’s 
selection ; like  him,  they  had  paid  for  their 
selection  and  received  titles.  This  led  to  endless 
litigation,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  services  of 
a ranger. 

Taken  altogether,  this  letter  may  not  be  said 
to  belong  to  dry  building  facts,  but  it  tends  to 
show  the  working  of  an  important  and  expand- 
ing colony,  that  has  had  the  advantage  of  the 
brains  of  European  science  and  invention,  has 
had  no  national  struggles  for  existence,  no 
famines,  no  convulsions  of  society,  such  as  all 
other  countries  have  met  with ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  had  its  mineral  and  pastoral  resources 
opened  np  by  means  of  railways  and  of  floating 
cities,  which  can  take  them  in  seven  weeks  to 
the  Antipodes,  besides  taking  their  products, 
and  return  with  loads  of  manufactured  materials, 
have  caused  them  an  unparalleled  prosperity  in 
a short  space  of  time  such  as  no  other  colonists 
in  the  history  of  the  world  have  ever  attained. 
May  they  make  good  use  of  their  good  fortune, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  present  writer. 

J.  B.  Watts. 


The  Brunswick  Monument. — A telegram 
from  Geneva  says  : — The  Brunswick  monument, 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  60,0001.,  and  only 
just  completed,  is  falling  to  pieces.  A recent 
careful  examination  by  experts  revealed  faults 
of  construction  so  serious  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  remove  the  statue  and  to  pull  down 
and  rebuild  the  pyramid  on  which  it  stands. 
A similar  statement  was  circulated  some  long 
time  ago.  Is  this  a second  failure,  or  what 
does  it  mean  ? 


WIDENING  OF  FETTER  LANE. 

dryden’ s house. 

Another  of  the  historical  residences  in  the 
City,  associated  with  our  old  English  poets,  will 
shortly  disappear.  The  Commissioners  of 
Sewers,  at  their  last  meeting  before  the  vaca- 
tion, adopted  a resolution  for  the  widening  of 
Fetter-lane,  near  the  Fleet-street  end,  and  the 
undertaking  involves  the  removal  of  several 
houses  nearly  opposite  to  Roll’s  - buildings. 
Seven  of  these  projecting  houses  will  be  re- 
quired, and  one  of  the  group,  No.  18,  having 
been  taken  down  for  re-building,  it  was  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and 
acquire  this  and  the  adjoining  house,  No.  17, 
and  the  solicitor  was  instructed  to  serve  the 
necessary  notices  on  the  owner.  According  to 
the  memorial  plate  which  it  bears,  No.  17  was  at 
one  time  the  residence  of  Dryden.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  memorial-plate  is  as  follows  : — 
“ Here  lived  John  Dryden,  the  poet.  Born, 
1631 ; died,  1700 ; ” and  on  the  bordor  of  the 
plate  are  the  eulogistic  words : “ Glorious 
John.”  It  is  said  that  the  present  plate  is  not 
the  original,  but  replaces  a stone  slab  or 
inscription  destroyed  some  years  ago,  when 
several  alterations  were  made  to  the  house. 


ARCHITECTURAL  CURIOSITIES. 

THE  CONVENTO  DE  CHRISTO,  THOMAR,  PORTUGAL. 

Thomar  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  towns  which  Portugal  can  show  to 
the  ecclesiologist,  and  the  enormous  monastery, 
a view  of  part  of  whose  church  we  give  in  this 
week’s  Builder,  is  not  the  least  remarkable  part 
of  it.  Portugal  possesses  the  Monastery  of 
Batalha,  considered  the  glory  of  the  Lusitanian 
nation  ; the  superb  temple  of  Belem,  the  perfect 
type  of  Manuelesque  architecture ; the  sump- 
tuous church  of  Santo  Domingo,  Lisbon ; the 
basilica  of  Estrella ; and  other  works,  some  of 
which  we  have  already  illustrated.  As  beautiful 
an  example  is  the  church  of  Thomar,  the  con- 
struction of  which  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century.  It  forms  an  immense  square  nave, 
divided  by  pointed  arches,  and  is  profusely 
enriched  with  artistic  carvings,  turrets,  statuary, 
friezes,  canopies,  and  small  crests.  Its  base- 
ment constitutes,  so  to  say,  a superb  cloister, 
the  massive  columns  of  which  support  the  great 
mass  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Thomar,  a 
rich  example  of  Lusitanian  architecture,  some- 
what resembles  in  its  exterior  the  famous 
Carthusian  church  of  Miraflores. 

In  our  volume  for  1881  (vol.  xli.,  p.  247)  we 
gave  some  particulars  and  illustrations  of  the 
cloisters  of  the  “ Convento  de  Christo,”  which 
is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  buildings  in 
Portugal.  The  cloisters  we  engraved  are 
particularly  elegant.  This  building  has  more 
cloisters  attached  to  it  than  any  other  convent 
in  Portugal. 


VILLA:  MOUNT  PARK  ESTATE, 
HARROW. 

We  give  a perspective  view  of  a villa  now  in 
course  of  erection  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Mount  Park  Estate,  Harrow.  The  nature  of 
the  site  suggested  placing  the  principal  rooms 
at  the  back,  where  they  command  extensive 
views  southwards  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles.  The  walls  are  built  of  red  brick,  relieved 
by  half-timber  work,  part  of  which  is  filled  in 
with  concrete  and  rendered,  and  part  covered 
with  hanging  tiles,  the  roof  being  covered  with 
Broseley  tiles.  The  house  contains,  besides  the 
usual  offices  and  cellars,  three  large  reception 
rooms  and  a billiard  room.  There  is  a spacious 
and  well-lighted  hall,  with  a broad  staircase 
of  pitch-pine,  leading  to  the  upper  floors,  which 
contain  eight  good  bedrooms,  besides  bath  and 
dressing  rooms.  The  house  will  be  fitted 
throughout  with  electric  bells.  The  work  is 
being  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architects,  Messrs.  Higgs  & Rudkin,  of  68, 
Lincoln’s  Inn-Fields. 

Entrance  Lodge. — A few  weeks  ago  (p.  116, 
ante)  we  illustrated  the  lodge  which  has  just 
been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  this  charming 
estate,  which  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
Harrow,  and  commands  extensive  views  of  the 
surrounding  country.  The  lodge,  costing  2801., 
is  constructed  of  red  bricks  up  to  first  floor,  the 
remainder  being  half-timber  and  hanging  tiles. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  brown  Broseley  tiles. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Higgs  & Rudkin  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  villa,  the  account  of  which 
was  accidentally  substituted  for  the  particulars 
of  the  lodge. 


CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  ROBERT 
STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE. 

This  design  has  recently  been  selected  in  a 
limited  competition,  and  is  to  be  erected  at  the 
corner  of  Duke  and  Robert  streets,  Grosvenor- 
square,  on  ground  given  for  the  purpose  by  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  church  was  required 
to  be  square  on  plan,  and  as  the  site  is  60  ft. 
across,  the  main  building  is  nearly  that  dimen- 
sion each  way.  At  the  west  end  is  a large 
central  porch  and  lobbies,  and  as  the  buildings 
will  bo  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  streets 
access  is  also  gained  at  each  corner,  thus  ensur- 
ing a speedy  clearance  of  the  building  after 
service.  Galleries  are  on  each  side  and  over 
the  front  lobbies,  while  one  behind  the  pulpit 
and  over  the  two  vestries  will  contain  choir  and 
organ.  Seating  will  be  provided  for  upwards 
of  900  persons. 

Under  the  church  is  a school- room,  14  ft.  clear 
in  height,  with  all  necessary  conveniences  in  the 
way  of  kitchen,  scullery,  stores,  lavatories,  and 
water-closets.  At  the  rear  and  on  the  street 
level  will  be  placed  infants’  rooms,  and  above, 
caretaker’s  apartments  and  Bible-class  rooms. 
On  the  second  floor  is  a lecture-hall  seating 
about  250.  With  all  these  rooms  Sunday 
School  accommodation  will  be  provided  for 
1,000  children.  The  materials  will  be  red  brick 
and  Dumfries  stone  externally,  cream-coloured 
bricks  internally,  with  the  woodwork  in  pitch- 
pine,  and  red  tiles  on  roof.  The  estimated  cost 
is  about  8,000Z.  Mr.  John  Sulman,  of  1,  Fur- 
nival’s-inn,  is  the  architect. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  SOLDIERS’ 
HOME  AND  INSTITUTE,  ALDERSHOT!', 

FOUNDED  BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  DANIELL. 

Annexed  is  a sketch  of  the  old  front  and  the 
new,  which  has  just  been  completed  at  the 
Soldiers’  Home  and  Institute,  Aldershott.  The 
external  walls  are  built  with  stock  bricks  faced 
with  local  rag  stone,  with  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  strawberry-coloured 
Broseley  tiles.  ‘ 

The  ground-floor  of  the  new  wing  contains  a 
large  dining-room,  30  ft.  by  17  ft.,  with  serving 
hatch  to  the  kitchen;  restaurant,  17  ft.  by 
12  ft.  6 in.,  divided  by  panelled  partitions ; bar, 
17  ft.  by  16  ft.,  with  corner  entrance  ; and  two 
small  parlours,  lavatories,  and  bath-room.  The 
space  formerly  occupied  by  the  old  bar  is  thrown 
into  the  smoking-room,  making  one  room  31  ft. 
by  18  ft. 

The  first  floor  contains  boys’  game-room,  18  ft. 
by  18  ft. ; caretaker’s  room,  four  cubicles, 
bath-room,  &c.  The  second  floor  contains 
fifteen  cubicles. 

The  whole  of  the  new  wing  is  heated  by  hot 
water ; and  all  the  internal  woodwork  is  of 
picked  yellow  deal,  stained  and  varnished. 

The  contract  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Martin, 
Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershott,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  R.  H.  Hill,  architect,  Clement's- 
lane,  London. 


No.  491,  NEW  CROSS-ROAD. 

Thes.:  premises  were  erected  for  the  English 
Land  and  Investment  Company,  and  comprise 
offices  and  board-rooms  for  themselves  and  the 
Globe  Building  Society,  one  suite  of  private 
offices,  and  housekeeper’s  apartments,  &e. 

The  elevation  has  a free  Classic  treatment, 
and  is  executed  in  brick  and  stone,  the  latter 
being  only  used  where  necessary. 

The  bricks  are  Lawrence’s  best  orange-red, 
with  cornice  and  strings  of  Brown’s  moulded 
bricks ; the  finer  portions,  such  as  caps,  being 
executed  in  cut  work. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  floor  and  all 
lintels,  finials,  and  the  corona  of  main  cornice, 
together  with  the  pediment  over  centre  window, 
first  floor,  and  tympanum  of  central  attic 
window,  are  worked  in  red  Corsehill  stone. 

The  whole  of  the  internal  fittings,  including 
mantels,  &c.,  are  in  wood,  specially  designed, 
those  of  the  ground  floor,  including  the  sashes 
and  doors  of  front,  being  in  mahogany. 

The  front  is  glazed,  partly  with  polished  plate 
and  partly  with  stained  glass. 

The  whole  was  very  well  executed  by  Mr.  S. 
J.  Jerrard,  of  Lewisham,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey,  architect,  21,  Finsbury- 
paveraent. 





NEW  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  ROBERT  STREET,  GROSVENOR  SQUARE. Mr.  John  Sui.sian,  Architect. 
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SCULPTURE  AND  COLOUR. 

In  your  observations  [p.  35,  ante]  concerning 
tbe  experiments  made  by  Herr  Cauer  in  colour- 
ing sculpture  you  mentioned  two  instances  in 
which  colours  may  be  applied.  First,  with  a 
view  of  reproducing  realism  in  flesh  tints  and 
costumes  ; secondly,  with  the  view  of  producing 
a softened  and  more  harmonious  effect  in 
avoiding  the  too  great  coldness  of  uncoloured 
stone  or  marble  without  any  attempt  at 
realism.  There  is  a third,  with  the  view  of 
preserving  sculpture  from  deterioration  caused 
by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  as  we  have  an 
instance  in  Dresden  where  thiB  procedure  has 
been  applied  on  freestone  sculptures.  About 
twelve  years  ago  four  beautiful  groups  repre- 
senting Day,  Night,  Morning,  and  Evening, 
sculptured  by  Professor  Schilling,  were  erected 
on  the  steps  of  Briihl’s  Terrace.  These  very 
delicate  groups  in  freestone  had  shown,  after 
a few  years’  exposure  to  the  influence  of  the 
temperature,  considerable  marks  of  depreda- 
tion in  the  fine  lineaments,  as  well  as  in  the 
drapery.  The  inhabitants  of  Dresden,  desirous 
of  keeping  intact  one  of  the  master-works  of 
their  favourite  sculptor,  sought  for  ways  and 
proposed  preventive  measures  for  preserving 
these  ornaments  from  total  ruin.  After  many 
controversies  the  authorities  adopted  the  un- 
lucky idea  of  trying  the  gilding  method,  the 
result  of  which  is  that  now,  seen  at  a distance, 
the  groups  form  four  lumps  of  gold  on 
pedestals. 

It  may  satisfy  those  who  like  to  see  the  colour 
of  this  metal,  for  nothing  is  to  be  noticed 
but  a mere  brightness,  dazzling  the  eyes  of  the 
unfortunate  who  happens  to  look  in  their  direc- 
tion. Looked  at  nearer  we  find  that  the 
intensity  of  a shiny  colour  produces  the  effect 
of  showing  only  half  features,  half  legs,  half 
arms,  half  cheeks,  &c.,  because  there  is  no  transi- 
tion between  light  and  shade,  and  the  promi- 
nent parts  of  the  groups  are  either  quite  bright 
or  quite  dark.  Besides  this,  the  light,  being 
reflected  from  flat  surfaces,  strikes  in  some 
depths  of  the  drapery,  as  well  as  on  parts  of  the 
limbs,  which  should  always  remain  more  or  less 
in  the  shade,  so  that  a more  prominent  part 
which  is  shown  out  into  relief  remains  in 
the  dark,  while  another  part,  farther  back,  is 
quite  illuminated  and  distinctly  seen.  Nothing 
is  more  against  the  philosophy  of  art  than  these 
long  nude  limbs,  stiff,  flat,  without  expression 
as  they  appear  for  want  of  a regular  shade,  and 
very  often  looking  as  if  they  "ere  broken  and 
pieces  missing  in  them  for  want  of  transition 
between  light  and  shade ; the  eye  is  too  dazzled 
to  see  the  parts  of  a limb  which  are  not  in  full 
light.  If  the  drapery  happens  to  have  a 
certain  dimension  the  effect  is  still  more  dis- 
advantageous, because  the  main  body  of  the 
statue  with  its  elaborated  work  completely  dis- 
appears. Looked  at  quite  near,  the  impression 
is  still  worse  ; all  the  delicacy  of  the  lineaments 
has  vanished,  and  they  have  become  coarse  by 
the  effect  of  the  shiny  coating ; the  contours  of 
the  mouth  and  the  lips  have  lost  their  expres- 
sion in  default  of  proper  shade ; the  cheek 
which  stands  in  the  light  is  round,  the  other  in 
the  shade  appears  hollow ; a line  seems  to  be 
drawn  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  which  one  could 
suppose  to  be  made  of  two  kinds  of  material ; 
the  eyes  are  dull  and  glaring,  without  shade 
between  the  lid  and  the  eyeball.  The  hair  is 
far  from  being  improved,  and  the  same 
injurious  effect  is  produced  on  it  as  on  the 
| drapery.  Two  statues  have  beards  ; one  of 
them  is  thin  and  short,  and  the  rays  which 
strike  it  produce  on  the  face  rugosities 
alternating  with  dark  spots  ; the  other 
has  a long  and  thick  beard  on  which 
the  light  falls  more  intensively,  because  it  is 
more  projecting,  and  the  features  of  the  face 
remain  unperceived  between  the  hair  and  the 
beard. 

The  experiment  made  on  these  groups  in 
applying  gilding  has  proved  to  bo  a failure, 
because  a work  of  art  is  executed  with  the  pur- 
pose of  being  admired,  and  in  this  instance  it  is 
no  more  the  case ; the  eye  being  unable  to 
rest  on  this  shiny  metal,  the  details  of  the  exe- 
cution remain  unnoticed.  Another  question  is, 
whether  they  will  be  preserved  from  ruin  by 
this  procedure,  even  if  the  coat  should  be  re- 
newed at  short  intervals.  Time  only  can  answer 
this  question,  and,  should  it  not  be  the  case,  it 
! would  be  a great  waste  of  money,  the  amount 
I spent  on  the  gilding  being  12,000  marks  ! 

Dresden.  F.  Nicollin. 


THE  NEGLECT  OF  MURAL  PAINTING. 

Sir, — The  inexperience  of  English  painters  in 
mural  painting  may,  in  a general  sense,  be 
admitted ; but  is  it  reasonably  to  be  expected 
that  they  should  have  experience  when  every 
opportunity  that  offers  for  practising  the  art  is 
denied  to  them  ? The  imputation  of  inexpe- 
rience could  not  possibly  be  thrown  into  the 
face  of  the  profession  were  it  not  for  the  crass 
ignorance  of  the  public  upon  the  theory  and 
practice  of  mural  decoration ; otherwise  the 
public  would  know  from  Grecian  and  Italian 
precedents  that  in  neither  country  was  it  cus- 
tomary to  leave  public  buildings  bald  and  un- 
adorned because  artists  had  not  attained  per- 
fection in  painting  and  sculpture.  Nay,  the 
culmination  of  art  in  the  hands  of  Praxiteles 
and  Phidias,  and  of  Michelangelo  and  Raffaelle, 
after  centuries  of  tentative  practice  by  their 
predecessors,  was  the  result  of  a policy  which 
is  in  this  country  persistently  opposed,  viz., 
that  of  employing  the  best  talent  of  the  period. 
They  did  not  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  wait  for 
some  special  intervention  of  Providence  to 
vouchsafe  them  genius,  artists  born  with  fresco 
painting  in  their  mouths  ; they  had  faith  in  the 
maxim  that  “ Providence  helps  those  who  help 
themselves  ” ; and  though  they  had  not  a Dar- 
win to  instruct  them  in  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion, they  at  least  believed  in  the  progressive 
development  of  art,  and  thus  we  are  able  to  con- 
template in  our  great  museums  the  successive 
steps  of  progression  from  the  archaic  to  the 
perfect. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  the  Fine  Arts,  pre- 
sided over  by  H.R.H.  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
saw  very  clearly  that  continuous  practice  was 
necessary  to  make  perfect  a school  of  mural 
painters,  and  the  competitions  which  were 
instituted,  and  the  works  of  the  competitors 
which  were  exhibited  in  Westminster  Hall,  were 
avowedly  first  steps  in  carrying  out  that  prac- 
tical and  common-sense  view  ; but  this  policy 
was  not,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  persistent, 
and  now,  in  this  year  of  grace  1883,  wo  are  as 
far  from  possessing  a school  of  mural  painters 
as  ever. 

The  painters  of  easel  pictures,  the  public 
should  again  be  told,  cannot  be  transformed  off- 
hand into  mural  decorators  by  merely  command- 
ing them  to  paint  upon  a wall  instead  of  upon 
canvas,  and  to  use  either  fresco,  water-glass,  or 
encaustic  instead  of  oil.  Mural  painting  re- 
quires a different  kind  of  apprenticeship,  both 
in  respect  to  design  and  technique ; and  this 
different  kind  of  training  is  only  to  be  promoted 
by  a continuous  demand  upon  artists  for  the 
exercise  of  decorative  talent.  There  would  of 
course  be,  as  there  has  always  been,  many 
imperfect  attempts  in  the  path  of  development. 
But  artists  of  repute  do  not  now  hesitate  to 
propose  the  effacement  of  the  works  of  Thorn- 
hill in  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  artists  of 
the  future  will,  in  all  probability,  not  hesitate 
to  propose  the  effacement  of  some  of  the  works 
intended  to  adorn  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  the  substitution  of  better ; unless,  indeed, 
that  reverence  should  increase  which  prompted 
the  Greeks  and  the  Italians  to  preserve,  even 
when  art  had  attained  its  highest  develop- 
ment, the  attempts  of  their  early  painters  and 
sculptors. 

Decoration  in  the  great  art  epochs  was  not 
an  afterthought.  The  grandest  examples  of 
mural  decoration  were  considered  in  the  general 
design  of  the  edifices  they  adorn,  and  the 
Munich  architects,  who  had  studied  the  subject 
of  mural  painting  with  the  usual  Teutonic 
thoroughness,  always  arranged  that  the  painters 
who  were  to  decorate  the  public  buildings 
should  receive  their  commissions  before  even 
the  structures  themselves  were  commenced, 
in  order  that  the  cartoons  of  the  designs 
might  be  prepared  and  ready  to  paint  from 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  in  a fit  state  to 
be  worked  upon.  It  was  well  understood,  too, 
at  Munich  that  an  extensive  series  of  mural 
paintings,  though  it  should  be  nndor  the  direc- 
tion of  one  master  mind,  required  the  assistance 
of  pupils  or  scholars  to  carry  it  out  in  any 
reasonable  time.  This  institution  of  scholars 
was,  therefore,  adopted  for  precisely  the  same 
reason  that  it  was  by  the  great  Italian  painters. 
The  English  public  never  experience  the  emotion 
excited  by  the  revealing  of  a finished  and  com- 
pletely decorated  monumental  edifice,  as  the 
Greeks  and  Italians  did.  The  pettifogging 
English  notion  of  mural  decoration  consists  in 
occasionally  consigning  a painter  to  finish  with 
his  own  unaided  hands  picture  after  picture, 


through  the  year,  in  the  solitude  of  a public 
building,  leaving  the  outside  world  to  wonder 
when  the  work  will  be  completed,  and  at  last 
to  lose  all  interest  in  the  matter. 

Must  the  Legislature  and  the  community  at 
large  again  be  reminded  that  it  was  only 
through  the  encouragement  of  monumental 
decoration  on  the  most  extensive  scale  that  the 
greatest  triumphs  of  art  were  achieved  ? Why 
will  they,  then,  so  obtusely  and  persistently 
oppose  the  practice  of  mural  painting  iii 
England  ? W.  Cave  Thomas. 


NOTES  FROM  BRIGHTON. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council 
on  the  16th  inst.,  the  Works  Committee  sub- 
mitted a special  report,  with  tenders,  for  im- 
proving the  Preston-road,  and  erecting  an  iron 
fence  on  the  west  side  of  Preston  Park  (recently 
acquired  by  the  Corporation)  and  on  the  south 
and  east  sides  of  Preston-place,  and  performing 
certain  other  works  in  connexi«n  therewith. 
The  tenders  received  were  as  follow  : — 

W.  J.  Botterill,  110,  Cannon-street, 

t London  £5,890  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell,  Lupus  - street, 

Pimlico  6,780  0 0 

J.  Barnes,  North-street,  Brighton  ...  5,670  0 0 
G.  Cheesman  & Co.,  Kensington- 


street,  Brighton  5,460  0 0 

J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  College-road, 

Brighton 5,300  0 0 

C.  G.  Reed  & Son,  North-street, 

Brighton 5,250  0 0 

J . Harrison,  Springfield  - road, 

Brighton 5,120  10  0 

J . Longley,  Crawley,  Sussex 6,098  0 0 


The  committee  recommended  that  the  tender 
of  Mr.  J ames  Longley,  to  perform  the  work  for 
the  sum  of  5,0981.  be  accepted,  and  that  the 
sureties  proposed  by  him  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  contract  be  approved  of. 

Mr.  Councillor  Sendall  moved  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Coun- 
cillor Manwaring.  Mr.  Councillor  Daniel  said 
when  the  tenders  ran  so  close  as  they  did  in 
this  instance  he  should  like  to  see  preference 
given  to  one  of  their  own  townsmen.  The 
difference  was  very  trifling,  and  for  the  sake  of 
100Z.  or  so  he  should  like  to  see  the  contract 
given  to  local  men.  Mr.  Councillor  Manwaring 
said  this  would  not  be  a treasonable  suggestion 
to  adopt  after  they  had  advertised  for  tenders. 
Mr.  Councillor  Sendall  said  when  they  adver- 
tised and  got  the  lowest  tender  from  a respeot- 
able  and  competent  person  outside  the  borough, 
who  was  now  employed  in  carrying  out  work  to 
the  extent  of  5,000Z.  or  6.000Z.  within  the 
borough,  it  would  be  unfair  to  recommend 
another  man  simply  because  he  was  a local 
tradesman.  The  report  was  then  adopted. 

With  regard  to  the  sea  defences  in  front  of 
the  town,  the  Works  Committee  presented  a 
report  adopting  recommendations  of  the  sur- 
veyor (Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood)  that  the  concrete 
groyne  at  the  Old  Steyne  should  be  extended 
about  120  ft.  in  length,  so  as  to  accumulate 
more  beach  in  front  of  the  Junction-road,  and 
that  the  concrete  groyne  opposite  East-street 
should  also  be  extended  about  120  ft.,  and 
heightened  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  accumulate 
beach  in  front  of  the  King’s-read.  He  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  work  at  about  7,000Z. 

Mr.  Councillor  Sendall,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  this  report  and  its  recommendations, 
said  the  surveyor  prepared  a valuable  report  on 
this  subject  a short  time  since,  and  it  had  great 
weight  with  the  committee.  The  majority  of 
the  Council  would  see  the  desirability  of  in- 
creasing the  length  of  the  groynes  in  question. 
The  erection  of  these  groynes,  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since,  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  a large  amount  of  beach  in  front  of  the 
town.  The  western  improvements  were  carried 
out,  and  the  sea  was  driven  back  100  ft.  or 
200  ft.,  but  now  Hove  was  about  to  erect  a sea- 
wall and  other  defences,  and  the  result  would 
be  most  likely  a scour  to  the  east  of  these.  The 
committee,  therefore,  thought  that  by  carrying 
out  the  proposed  works  they  would  be  accumu- 
lating beach  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  borough, 
and  would  be  retaining  the  beach  at  the  western 
end.  They  thought  it  very  desirable  to  carry 
out  the  extensions,  and  if  the  report  were 
adopted  he  believed  a great  improvement  would 
result. 

Mr.  Alderman  Brigden  seconded  the  motion 
for  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Alderman  H.  Martin  said  it  would  be  in 
the  recollection  of  the  Council  that  a large 
groyne  previously  existed  opposite  to  Lion 
Mansions.  Some  years  ago  it  was  resolved  to 
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repair  it,  but  the  resolution  was  rescinded,  and 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  groyne  was  cut 
down. 

Mr.  Councillor  Booth  said  the  groyne  Mr. 
Alderman  H.  Martin  was  alluding  to  was  abso- 
lutely buried  by  several  feet  of  beach  which 
had  collected.  However,  he  considered  the  pre- 
sent outlay  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  improvements  which  they  con- 
templated making,  for  they  would  retain  the 
beach  and  thereby  make  the  work  secure.  They 
would  all  be  sorry  to  see  public  money  spent 
and  a great  storm  come  and  wash  all  the  work 
into  the  sea.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the 
security  of  their  work,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
thought  they  did  not  take  sufficient  care  of  the 
beach  as  it  did  accumulate.  That  day  a gentle- 
man living  near  the  Aquarium  pointed  out  to 
him  that  he  noticed  on  the  previous  day  as 
many  as  ten  carts  at  one  time  taking  away 
beach  from  one  spot.  Letters  had  lately 
appeared  in  the  Times,  speaking  of  the  false 
economy  of  the  Brighton  Town  Council  in 
permitting  beach  to  be  taken  away  to  mend  the 
roads.  They  knew  that  was  not  correct,  for  the 
beach  removed  was  not  altogether  for  that,  but 
he  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  care  taken 
that  all  beach  removed  was  absolutely  for  con- 
tractors carrying  out  work  in  the  town.  If  they 
had  a contract  in  the  town  the  beach  which 
they  took  away  should  be  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  the  contract,  and  not  for  anything 
outside  of  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Abbey  said  it  was  very  unfor- 
tunate, but  wooden  groynes  would  wear  out, 
and  would  only  last  about  fourteen  years.  The 
foundation  would  wear  out,  and  the  cutting 
down  in  the  case  referred  to  was  quite  neces- 
sary ; for  it  was  no  good  to  repair  the  top  when 
the  bottom  was  gone.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  wear  that  they  had  gone  in  for  concrete 
groynes,  and  these  were  practically  everlasting. 

After  some  further  discussion, 

Mr.  Councillor  Sendai! , in  reply,  said  the 
groynes  to  the  west  of  Brighton  had  had  a 
perceptible  effect  on  the  frontage,  but  with 
regard  to  the  accumulation  of  beach  for  some 
years  past,  he  would  read  a paragraph  from  a 
report  submitted  by  the  Surveyor.  It  was  as 
follows  : — 

"An  interesting  question  in  connexion  with 

Suing  is  the  quantity  of  shingle  and  sand  accu- 
ting  from  time  to  time,  and  I append  a state- 
ment showing  the  quantities  of  shingle  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  foreshore  in  front  of 
Brighton  by  builders  and  others,  and  for  the  service 
of  the  Corporation  since  1875,  when  the  Town 
Council  first  began  to  issue  tickets  of  permission 
for  its  removal.  During  that  time  226,720  cubic 
yards  have  been  carted  away  from  off  the  beach, 
equal  to  a strip  of  land  2.}  miles  long,  57  yards  wide, 
and  1 yard  deep.  In  1881  and  1882  a greater  quan- 
tity was  taken  away  than  in  the  previous  years, 
amounting  in  each  of  those  years  to  43,000  cubic 
yards,  or  miles  long  by  32  ft.  wide  by  1 yard 
deep  per  annum.” 

Proceeding,  he  said  there  was  no  serious  danger 
at  this  moment,  except  what  might  probably 
arise  through  the  action  of  the  Hove  Commis- 
sioners, but  it  was  very  wise  to  anticipate 
probable  occurrences  and  provide  for  them. 

The  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report 
was  then  carried,  and  at  a subsequent  stage  of 
the  proceedings  special  instructions  were  given 
to  the  Surveyor  with  regard  to  the  removal  of 
sand  and  shingle  from  the  beach. 

The  Sanitary  Committee  presented  a report 
which  embodied  the  following  passages  from 
the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
Dr.  Taafe : — 

“ Brighton  is  most  fortunate  in  having  a pure 
and  plentiful  supply  of  water,  and  the  Sanitary 
Authority  is  well  aware  of  the  advantage  of  being 
in  keeping  with  the  times  in  the  adoption  of 
sanitary  measures,  and  is  anxious  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
although  perfection  is  not  attainable,  still  a great 
deal  has  been  done,  to  my  knowledge,  during  the 
last  nine  years,  to  make  Brighton  the  healthiest 
of  towns,  and  proof  against  epidemics  of  cholera, 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  &c.  ; but  the  Sanitary 
Authority  cannot  do  everything,  and  a great  deal 
must  depend  upon  individual  owners  of  property 
and  householders  ; the  latter  must  depend  more 
upon  themselves  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
For  instance,  if  they  suspect  anything  wrong  with 
the  drainage  of  their  houses,  or  other  sanitary  de- 
fects, the  proper  course  for  them  to  pursue  is  at 
once  to  send  to  their  surveyor  or  builder  and  have 
a thorough  examination  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
if  there  be  any  defects  existing,  and  not  to  depend 
entirely,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  on  the  sani- 
tary officers  to  find  out  such  defects.  The  duty  of 
every  householder  and  owner  of  property  is  to  find 
out  and  remedy  sanitary  defects  ; the  duty  of  sani- 


tary inspectors  is  to  find  out  if  the  householders 
and  owners  of  property  have  performed  that  duty 
which  properly  belongs  them.” 

Mr.  Councillor  Nell  having  suggested  that  the 
report  should  be  printed  and  circulated  amongst 
the  householders  of  the  town,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  many  suggestions  of  importance 
having  special  reference  to  plumbers  and 
laundresses, 

Mr.  Councillor  Bostel  said  that  if  the  report 
were  to  be  printed  and  circulated  the  recom- 
mendation it  contained  respecting  the  substitu- 
tion of  D traps  for  bell  traps  should  be  revised, 
as  D traps  were  very  little  better  than  the  old 
bell  trap.  There  was  now  a much  better  one  in 
stoneware,  and  the  additional  cost  between  the 
use  of  iron  and  stoneware  was  scarcely  worthy 
of  consideration.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  substitute  the  trap  he  alluded  to  for  the 
D trap  recommended  in  the  report. 

Mr.  Councillor  Hawkes,  in  reply,  said  he 
could  not  undertake  to  fall  in  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Councillor  Bostel,  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  Dr.  Taafe  was  confirmed  by  the 
opinion  of  their  surveyor. 

The  motion  for  adopting  the  Committee’s 
proceedings  was  then  put  and  carried. 


SIR  ROBERT  RAWLINSON. 

Sir, — The  brief  notice  in  your  last  issue  of 
the  life  and  labours  of  the  above-named  gentle- 
man, and  his  acceptance  of  the  offered  dignity  of 
knighthood,  will  be  agreeable  news  to  very  many 
members  of  the  profession,  and  it  will  be  espe- 
cially so  to  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
long  intercourse  with  him  on  professional 
matters,  as  I have. 

Lancashire  men  especially  have  good  cause 
to  remember  the  name  of  Robert  Rawlinson  in 
connexion  with  the  terrible  Cotton  Famine  of 
1862-1863.  A reprint  of  some  of  the  particulars 
would  be  interesting,  but  the  reminiscences  are 
so  painful  that  they  are,  perhaps,  best  let 
alone.  Sixteen  thousand  unemployed  operatives 
clamouring  for  bread,  a weekly  loss  of  wages  of 
about  9,000£.,  and  the  organisation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a scheme  of  relief  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  3,0001.  per  week,  laid  out  in  bread,  meal, 
milk,  and  other  necessaries  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  is  a something  not  easily  forgotten 
when  it  applies  to  a single  town  only  (Black- 
burn) out  of  this  great  Lancashire. 

It  was  in  the  suggesting,  organising,  and 
visiting  the  public  works  undertaken  to  find 
temporary  employment  for  the  able  - bodied 
operatives  that  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  services  were 
so  valuable,  and  many  a poor  honest  fellow, 
whose  hands  had  hitherto  handled  nothing 
heavier  than  a few  cotton-pieces  or  a tin  of 
“ cops,”  was  cheered  at  his  novel  work  with 
pick,  spade,  and  barrow,  by  the  kindly  word 
of  the  ever  genial  and  veteran  engineer,  whom 
I have  seen  examining  the  hands  of  the  opera- 
tives, formerly  as  white  and  thin-skinned  as  a 
lady’s,  now  beginning  to  be  roughed  and  hoofed 
with  the  out-door  work. 

This  happy  outlet  of  hard  outdoor  employ- 
ment for  the  operatives  kept  their  minds  from 
discontent  and  tumult,  strengthened  their 
bodies,  enabled  them  to  earn,  though  but  little, 
yet  honest  wages,  and  to  maintain  in  some 
degree  their  independence  without  the  feeling 
of  being  pauperised  ; and  the  enduring  results 
of  the  labours  of  some  600  of  such  honest 
earnest  men  may  at  any  time  be  seen  in  our 
town  in  the  improvements  made  in  the  public 
park,  and  the  miles  of  main  sewers  and  new 
streets  and  roads  excavated  and  formed  by 
them. 

It  was  my  duty  and  pleasure  at  this  time 
as  Engineer  to  the  Corporation,  to  co  operate 
in  this  work  with  Mr.  Rawlinson,  the  Borough 
Surveyor,  and  the  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and,  therefore,  I can  speak  with  assurance  as 
to  the  facts  and  incidents. 

As  the  mountain  torrent  when  uncontrolled 
may  spend  its  strength  in  destroying  whatever 
comes  in  its  way,  whilst,  if  confined  within 
bounds,  conserved  and  directed,  it  may  be 
made  to  do  useful  work  for  man ; so  was  the 
unemployed  labour  of  Lancashire  in  1862-3  con- 
trolled and  diverted  to  good  uses  instead  of 
being  spent  in  turbulence  and  disorder,  and  the 
very  gradually  returning  prosperity  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  found  master  and  man  in  one 
accord  and  bond  of  amity.  Thanks  to  every- 
body who  lent  a helping  hand ; amongst  these 
Lancashire  will  say,  “ Thank  you,  Sir  Robert.” 

Joseph  Brierley,  M.Inst.C.E. 
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THE  PROPOSED  NEW  WAR  OFFICE  AND; 
ADMIRALTY,  AND  THE  WIDENING  ! 

OF  PARLIAMENT-STREET. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday,  Lord 
Stratheden  and  Campbell  asked  Her  Majesty’ n 
Government  whether  it  was  intended  in  the 
present  year  to  enter  upon  operations  under  then 
Public  Offices  Site  Bill.  He  thought  his  ques*[i 
tion  was  justified  by  the  extraordinary  expensel 
proposed  to  be  incurred  under  the  Bill. 

Lord  Thurlow  said,  in  reply,  that  the  First  Comi 
missionerof  Works  proposed  very  shortly  to  invite; 
a competition  of  architects  for  the  new  build-i 
ings  for  the  War  Office  and  Admiralty,  which' 
were  to  be  erected  on  the  Spring-gardens  site  j' 
b*t  he  was  to  add  that  no  buildings  would  be 
erected  or  commenced  until  the  next  financial 
year,  when  a vote  for  the  purpose  would  be  pre*: 
sented  to  Parliament,  and  a full  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  discussing  the  vote  on  ita 
merits.  With  regard  to  the  Parliament-street 
site,  there  was  a distinct  determination  in  thel 
Office  of  Works  to  widen  Parliament-street  in 
the  manner  proposed.  When  that  site  wad 
cleared,  — and  it  would  probably  be  somei 
time  before  that  happened, — the  site  would! 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  erection  of  suchs 
buildings  as  banks,  clubs,  insurance  offices,  and; 
other  buildings,  with  fitting  architectural  eleva^j 
tions,  which  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Works  as  suitable  to  the  surround-' 
ings  of  that  neighbourhood.  When  that  was: 
done,  there  would  be  ample  warning  given  fori 
the  discussion  of  the  subject.  With  respect  to: 
an  observation  made  the  other  evening  withl 
reference  to  a model  which  was  prepared  whend 
Mr.  Layard  was  First  Commissioner,  no  tracer 
of  that  model  had  been  discovered,  and  theren 
was  no  knowledge  at  the  Office  of  Works  of 
what  had  become  of  it. 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss  said  that  the  model  costi 
5001.,  and  was  worth  1,5001. 

The  Earl  of  Redesdale  said  that  in  a 
short  time  proposals  from  architects  would  bel: 
received  for  the  erection  of  a new  War  Offujfld 
and  Admiralty  on  the  site  already  sanctioned,  and:: 
money  would  be  required  for  that  purpose  next: 
session.  He  confessed  he  was  sorry  to  hear  the: 
conclusion  at  which  the  Government  had  arrived: 
with  regard  to  the  widening  of  Parliament-i 
street.  He  did  not  want  clubs,  banks,  and 
hotels  there.  Such  plans  would  be  extremely 
injurious  in  a variety  of  ways.  Now  that: 
public  offices  were  in  immediate  contiguity  to 
Parliament-street,  he  had  hoped  that  other' 
public  offices  would  be  erected,  so  as  to  be  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Houses  of' 
Parliament.  The  proposal  of  the  Government! 
was  an  extremely  injurious  and  unfortunate  one.i 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR  ; 

ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton: 
Junior  Architects’  Society  visited  Templet 
Church,  an  object  of  great  architectural  inte- 
rest in  Bristol,  on  Saturday,  by  permission  of' 
the  Rev.  W.  Hazeldine,  rector.  The  members 
assembled  in  the  Weavers’  Chapel  to  hear  a 
paper  on  the  church  by  Mr.  William  J.  Hill,  the! 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Hill,  in  his. 
paper,  touched  upon  the  supposed  foundation: 
of  the  church  by  the  Knights  Templar  in  the: 
twelfth  century,  and  considered  the  church  in 
all  probability  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body.  He  gave  a minute  history  of 
the  Knights  Templar  Society,  and  passing  on  to 
record  the  foundation  of  the  church,  Mr.  Hill 
stated  that  the  ground  upon  which  the  church: 
stood  was  originally  a swamp,  and  this  caused: 
the  sinking  of  the  foundation.  The  style  in 
which  the  lower  portion  of  the  tower  was  built 
became  general  about  the  year  1380,  and  from 
records  in  existence  there  was  ample  proof  that 
the  tower  was  not  commenced  till  about  1390. 
the  upper  portion  being  added  about  1400, 
After  referring  to  the  attempts  made  in  olden 
time  to  strengthen  the  tower,  Mr.  Hill  gave 
several  extracts  from  writings  describing  the 
appearance  of  the  leaning  of  the  tower  at 
different  stages  and  periods,  also  a history  and 
description  of  the  Weavers’  Chapel,  and  the 
monumental  brasses  contained  in  it,  and  a 
description  also  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
church,  especially  the  beautiful  candelabrum. 
At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hill’s  interesting 
paper,  a vote  of  thanks  to  him  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  F.  E.  L.  Harris,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Ford,  and  carried  unanimously,  as  was  also  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Rector  of  the  Temple. 
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THE  DOVER  CONGRESS  OF  THE  ROTAL 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

TnE  members  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  commenced  their  annual  congress  at 
Dover  on  Monday  last,  when  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  members  and  their  friends,  the 
attractive  nature  of  the  programme  of  the 
week’s  proceedings  having  brought  together  a 
much  larger  assembly,  it  is  stated,  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  The  proceedings 
were  inaugurated  by  a banquet  given  by  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  R.  Dickeson),  at  the  Lord  Warden 
Hotel.  Lord  Granville,  the  President,  who  had 
been  expected  to  be  present,  sent  at  the  last 
moment  a telegram  explaining  the  cause  of 
his  detention  in  town,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  Presidential  address  had  to  be  omitted, 
although  in  all  probability  it  is  only  postponed. 
At  the  luncheon,  the  Mayor  was  supported  by 
Sir  Walter  James,  Sir  Walter  G.  Stirling,  bart., 
Canon  Scott  Robertson,  Canon  Russell,  and 
other  gentlemen. 

At  a little  after  four  p.m.  a special  train 
started  from  the  Lord  Warden  Hotel,  and  con- 
veyed the  party  to  the  Priory  Station,  whence 
they  walked  to  the  grounds  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Martin’s,  now  the  College  of  Dover, 
where  Dr.  Astley  conducted  them  through  the 
restored  building  (a  portion  being  the  work  of 
the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.),  giving  a running 
history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Priory,  and  a 
description  of  the  original  uses  of  the  several 
buildings.  The  refectory  was  only  a few  years 
ago  used  as  a storehouse  or  barn,  but  is  now  the 
schoolroom.  The  chapel  was  next  visited,  and 
an  animated  discussion  arose  as  to  what  had 
been  its  original  use,  in  which  Dr.  Astley, 
Messrs.  Thomas  Blashill,  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
and  the  Rev.  Canon  Scott-Robertson  took  part, 
the  latter  quoting  an  opinion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Plumptre,  of  Oxford,  “ that  it  had  been  built 
for  a brewhouse  or  bakehouse  ” ; but  this  did 
not  find  favour  with  the  views  of  the  archi- 
tects or  the  other  archaeologists  present,  it 
being  generally  assumed  that  so  fine  a building 
must  have  been  erected  for  higher  purposes, 
and  that  it  was  probably  the  Guests’  Hall  of 
the  ancient  establishment. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  new  Town- 
hall,  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A., 
which  was  opened  with  great  ceremony  by  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  a few  weeks  since,  and  of 
which  we  gave  a view  at  the  time.  They  were 
received  officially  by  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion in  their  robes,  the  former  presenting  to 
the  Association  an  illuminated  address  of  wel- 
come to  the  ancient  Cinque  Port  town,  beauti- 
fully enriched  with  drawings,  &c.,  of  the  seals 
of  the  borough,  which  was  read  by  the  Town 
Clerk. 

Sir  Walter  Stirling,  as  president  of  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society,  then  read  an  address  of 
welcome  to  the  Association,  warmly  congra- 
tulating that  body  on  the  good  work  they  had 
done  in  their  forty  years’  existence  from  their 
first  meeting  at  Canterbury  iu  1844 ; and  taking 
credit  to  themselves,  as  a much  younger  society, 
in  having  followed  since  1857  (when  the  Kent 
Archaeological  Society  was  established),  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Association,  from  which  great 
body  they  were  proud  to  feel  they  had  originally 
sprung. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  P.S.A.,  as  a vice-presi- 
dent and  senior  officer  of  the  Association,  made 
appropriate  replies  to  the  Mayor  of  Dover  and 
Sir  Walter  Stirling,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
noble  president  and  council,  gratefully  accepted 
the  addresses  that  had  been  presented,  and 
especially  remarked  on  that  from  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Dover  as  a brilliant  speci- 
men of  illuminated  writing. 

Mr.  Edward  Knocker,  F.S.A.,  honorary  libra- 
rian to  the  Corporation  of  Dover,  then  read  an 
interesting,  though  somewhat  lengthy,  paper  on 
“ The  Records  of  the  Borough  and  the  History 
of  the  Maison  Dieu,”  and  about  seven  o’clock 
the  official  reception  of  the  Association  came  to 
an  end. 

. In  the  council-chamber  of  the  Town-hall,  at 
half-past  eight  the  same  evening,  the  Mayor 
presiding,  the  following  papers  were  read  and 
discussed  : — “On  the  History  and  Progress  of 
the  British  Archaeological  Association  sinco  its 
Foundation  at  Canterbury  in  1844,”  by  Mr.  Thos. 
Morgan,  F.S.A.,  hon.  treasurer ; “ On  St.  Thomas, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  Dover,”  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott-Robertson,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ; “ On  the  Sam- 
phire Plant,  as  made  memorable  by  Sliakspeare 
at  Dover,”  by  H.  Syer-Cuming,  F.S.A.  Scot., 
the  latter  read  by  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  Loftus 


Brock,  F.S.A.,  in  the  absence,  from  ill-health, 
of  the  writer.  The  evening’s  proceedings  were 
brought  to  a close  by  a description  of  the  seals 
of  the  borough  by  Mr.  W.  De  Grey  Birch,  F.S.A., 
and  a dissertation  on  the  regalia,  silver  oar,  and 
ancient  horn  of  the  old  town,  by  Mr.  George 
Lambert,  F.S.A.,  Sir  James  Picton,  F.S.A.,  and 
the  chairman. 

The  proceedings  on  Tuesday  commenced 
early  at  Richborough  Castle,  where  a large 
party  arrived  by  special  train  from  Dover,  and 
listened  with  much  attention  to  Mr.  George 
Dowker,  who  gave  a full  and  descriptive 
account  of  the  ancient  fortress.  He  referred 
to  the  explorations  of  Boys  in  the  last  century, 
and  those  of  Fawssett,  Roach  Smith,  and  Mr. 
Dowker,  senior,  in  the  present,  and  then  led  the 
party  to  the  famous  platform  over  the  cross  in 
the  centre  of  the  castle  walls,  on  which  much 
has  been  written  without  any  decided  opinion 
having  been  come  to  as  to  the  use  of  such  a 
massive  structure.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Dowker’s 
lecture  the  party,  after  investigating  the  under- 
ground passages  surrounding  the  above  cele- 
brated piece  of  masonry,  which  were  dug  out  by 
Mr.  Boys,  Mr.  Rolge,  aud  other  antiquaries  in 
their  unavailing  efforts  to  come  to  the  founda- 
tions of  the  platform,  proceeded  to  Sandwich, 
where,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Emmer- 
son,  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  hospice, 
and  chapel  were  described.  At  the  churches  of 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Mary  the  Rev.  A.  M. 
Chichester  gave  a short  description ; and  at 
St.  Peter’s,  now  undergoing  repair,  the  rector 
did  the  same.  At  the  old  Town-hall,  with  the 
Mayor  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Thomas  Dorwen  gave 
an  account  of  the  pictures  lately  presented  by 
the  Ashburnham  family,  chiefly  relating  to  the 
presentation  of  an  address  to  Charles  II.  and 
his  Queen  when  visiting  Sandwich  in  1672. 
The  day’ 8 proceedings  were  brought  to  a close 
by  the  reception  by  the  Countess  Granville  of 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  congress  party 
at  Walmer  Castle.  The  papers  read  at  the 
evening  meeting  at  the  council-chamber  at 
Dover  were  on  the  ethnology  and  nomenclature 
of  Kent,  by  Sir  James  A.  Picton,  F.S.A.,  and 
the  destroyed  churches  of  Dover,  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Scott  - Rohertson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Mr. 
Edward  Knocker,  F.S.A.,  being  in  the  chair. 


SOMERSETSHIRE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 

The  thirty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  was  commenced  on  Tuesday  last  at 
Wiveliscombe,  and  as  the  association  had  never 
previously  explored  the  district  in  the  vicinity 
of  that  town  the  meeting  was  regarded  with 
more  than  usual  interest,  and  was  largely 
attended.  Wiveliscombe  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  picturesque  scenery,  and  its  name  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  words 
Willie  or  Vili,  many,  and  combe,  a dell  or  ravine. 
A few  of  the  houses  bear  the  stamp  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  and  in  excavating  for  the  founda- 
tions of  the  church,  which  is  modern,  some 
Roman  and  Saxon  coins  were  found.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  town  gave  a very  cordial  recep- 
tion to  the  society,  a large  and  influential  local 
committee  having  made  admirable  arrangements 
for  the  convenience  of  their  visitors.  In  a room 
adjoining  the  Town  - ball  was  an  interesting 
local  museum  of  objects  of  archaeological  in- 
terest and  of  specimens  of  natural  history, 
which  were  arranged  by  the  assistant-secretary 
and  curator  of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  Bidgood. 

Mr.  Elton  thanked  the  society  for  the  honour 
they  had  done  him  in  giving  him  the  office  of 
president  during  the  past  year.  It  had  afforded 
him  much  pleasure,  and  he  hoped  ho  had  been 
able  to  do  something  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  society.  He  now  had  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing their  respected  friend  and  neighbour, 
Mr.  Surtees,  as  president  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Surtees  having  taken  the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  Green,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries,  read 
the  report  of  the  council , which  stated  the  number 
of  members  continued  much  the  sameaslastyear; 
the  new  members  received  since  1882,  though 
numerous,  had  only  served  to  replace  those  lost 
by  death  or  otherwise.  The  financial  report 
showed  a balance  of  85 1.  10s.  5d.  on  the  general 
account  in  favour  of  the  society,  against  19L  11s. 
in  the  previous  year;  of  this  45L  Is.  Gd.  had 
sinco  been  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  books  and 
bookcases  from  the  library  of  the  Taunton  In- 
stitution. The  debts  due  from  the  Castle  Pur- 
chase Fund  had  been  reduced  from  561i.  3s.  4d. 
to  4911.  10s.  during  the  year.  The  council  re- 


ported the  presentation  to  the  museum  of  many 
specimens  of  natural  history  from  the  British 
Museum,  also  a present  from  the  same  institu- 
tion of  about  eighty  volumes  of  catalogues, 
indices,  and  other  valuable  publications.  From 
the  Government  of  India  the  council  had  re- 
ceived some  very  valuable  historical,  archeo- 
logical, and  topographical  reports,  enriched 
with  prints  and  photographs.  They  also  had 
great  pleasure  in  reporting  the  receipt  of  one 
volume  of  the  fac  - simile  of  Anglo  - Saxon 
charters  from  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  The 
council  had  much  pleasure  in  reporting  the 
munificent  proposal  made  by  Colonel  William 
Pinney  to  rebuild,  at  his  own  cost,  the  stair 
turret  leading  to  the  muniment  room,  now  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition,  and,  in  connexion 
with  this  plan  for  rebuilding  the  turret,  a re- 
solution had  been  passed  authorising  the  archi- 
tect to  examine  the  roof  of  the  muniment  room, 
and  report  his  opinion  of  the  repairs  required, 
and  the  probable  cost  of  such  repairs.  The 
council  much  regretted  the  loss  by  death  of 
Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  who  was  for  so  many 
years  a prominent  antiquary,  and  who,  when  resi- 
dent in  the  county,  took  great  interest  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  society. 

On  the  motion  of  Bishop  Clifford,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  I.  Elton,  the  report  was  adopted. 

Mr.  B.  W.  Greenfield  proposed  the  re-election 
of  the  officers  of  the  society,  with  the  addition 
of  the  names  of  Mr.  Hancock  as  local  secretary 
for  Wiveliscombe,  and  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Coleman 
for  Dulverton.  Mr.  A.  J.  Monday  seconded  the 
motion,  which  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Clifford  directed  attention  to  the  great 
advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  tho 
publication  of  an  archaeological  map  of  tho 
county  of  Somerset,  in  which  the  camps, 
barrows,  and  other  objects  of  interest  should 
be  marked,  observing  that  such  a map  had  been 
prepared  by  the  Gloucestershire  Archaeological 
Society,  and  was  much  appreciated. 

Professor  Dawkins  said  there  was  a map  pub- 
lished by  the  Congress  of  Pre-historic  Arch  mo - 
logists  from  which  most  valuable  details  might 
be  obtained.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  other 
map  comparable  to  it  in  point  of  perfection  or 
for  the  accurate  information  which  it  conveyed 
by  a series  of  symbols. 

After  a brief  discussion  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  council. 

The  President  (Mr.  Surtees)  then  delivered 
an  interesting  address,  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
topography  and  history  of  the  locality.  A vote 
of  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  Mr.  Surtees, 

Mr.  Malet  (one  of  the  hon.  secretaries)  stated 
the  debt  incurred  in  the  purchase  of  the  castle 
at  Taunton  had  now  been  very  nearly  expunged, 
partly  from  the  income  derived  from  the 
property  itself  and  partly  aided  by  the  hand- 
some bequest  of  1001.  left  by  the  late  Sir 
Walter  Trevelyan,  and  as  the  remainder  was 
being  gradually  paid  off  it  was  not  likely  the 
members  would  again  be  called  upon  for  that 
object. 

The  members  of  the  association  then  pro- 
ceeded to  visit  the  objects  of  interest  in  the 
town,  Mr.  E.  Green,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries, 
acting  as  cicerone.  The  party  were  first  con- 
ducted to  the  parish  church,  rebuilt  in  1829. 
Close  at  hand  a dilapidated  building,  said  to  be 
the  remains  of  a larger  structure  in  which  tho 
bishop  held  his  court  when  Wiveliscombe  was 
an  episcopal  manor,  was  next  visited,  after 
which  a “box  walk”  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Norris,  surgeon,  said  to  be  several  centuries 
old,  and  an  old  ceiling  in  a remarkably  good 
state  of  preservation  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Edwards,  but  formerly  occupied  by  the  late 
Bishop  Vaughan,  were  inspected. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  enter- 
tained at  luncheon  by  the  local  committee,  aud 
afterwards  proceeded  upon  an  excursion  to 
Mr.  Collard’s  house  and  picture-gallery,  to  Clav- 
hanger,  Nutcombe  Barton,  Raddington,  and 
Chipstable. 

In  the  evening  a meeting  was  held  in  tho 
Town-hall,  when  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  B. 
Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  on  tho  “Somerset 
Type  of  Church  compared  with  that  of  some 
other  counties”  ; by  Mr.  Charles  I.  Elton, 
F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Roman  House  at  White- 
staunton  ” ; by  Mr.  Monday,  on  a couple  of 
ancient  wills,  &c. 


Ferry  Iron  Works,  Wharf-road,  Cubitt- 
town. — Mr.  Hugh  Stanton  has  been  admitted 
a partner  in  this  business,  the  style  of  the  firm 
remaining  as  before, — Chas.  Williams  & Cq. 
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THE  NEW  MUSEUM  AT  BERLIN. 

The  Berlin  Borsen  Courrier  remarks  that 
the  dimensions  of  the  museum  in  course  of 
erection  at  Berlin,  for  receiving  the  Pergamic 
and  other  antique  sculptures,  may  be  estimated 
from  the  descriptions  published  of  the  large 
Altar  of  Zeus,  which,  in  its  reconstructed 
form,  will  be  the  most  prominent  object  of 
interest  in  the  building.  At  the  first  step  of 
the  lower  portion  the  altar  is  about  110  ft.  in 
width,  and  about  120  ft.  in  length.  On  the 
platform, — approached  by  twenty-four  steps, — 
it  measures  about  93  ft.  by  100  ft.  The  total 
height  from  the  level  of  the  ground  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Sima  is  about  30  ft.,  of 
which  about  one-third  is  represented  by  a space 
enclosed  with  pillars  upon  the  platform  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made. 

In  the  design  of  the  museum  it  has  been 
contemplated  to  render  the  altar  capable  of 
being  well  seen  from  all  sides.  For  this  pur- 
pose a passage  33  ft.  in  width  will  surround  it. 
Should,  however,  from  reasons  of  economy  of 
space,  or  from  architectural  grounds,  the  re- 
erection  of  the  entire  altar  be  found  impractic- 
able, the  plan  will  be  resorted  to  of  showing 
only  the  south  front  with  the  staircase ; other 
ornamental  portions  of  the  work  being  exhibited 
separately. 

The  other  parts  of  the  museum  are  designed 
upon  a scale  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
portion  just  described.  Two  other  principal 
rooms  are  spoken  of.  One  will  be  about  2,700 
square  feet  in  extent,  and  about  33  ft.  in  height. 
The  second  will  be  3 ft.  higher,  but  will  bo  of 
the  same  extent  as  the  other.  It  is  remarked 
that  the  proposed  re-erection  of  the  altar  is  a 
suggestion  meriting  approval,  as  it  is  only  thus 
that  its  ornamental  features  can  be  fully 
appreciated  by  being  seen  in  their  original 
combination  with  the  work  itself. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  LONG  MARSTON, 
NEAR  TRING. 

This  church,  just  consecrated,  is  a new  one, 
but  is  partly  composed  of  relics  of  the  ancient 
church  of  the  parish  and  of  other  churches. 
The  ancient  church  stood  in  a low  and  damp 
situation  close  to  the  moat  of  a long-vanished 
house,  and  all  its  graves  and  foundations  were 
rotted  with  water,  which  rose  almost  to  the 
floor-line.  The  walls  had  all  given  way  out- 
wards, the  chancel-arch  was  dislocated,  and  all 
was  ruinous.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to 
rebuild  the  church  on  a new  site  on  higher 
ground  near  the  Vicarage,  on  ground  trans- 
ferred by  Baron  de  Rothschild.  At  the  time 
when  the  re-building  was  under  consideration, 
the  mother  church  of  Tring  was  under  restora- 
tion. By  the  advice  of  the  architects  (of  both 
churches),  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Masters, 
purchased  the  pillars  and  bases  of  the  Tring 
Church  arcade,  which,  executed  in  Clunch 
stone,  were  inadequate  for  their  purpose  at 
Tring,  and  were  being  replaced  by  Portland 
stone.  This  arcade  is  of  rich  detail  and  of 
lofty  proportion,  and  has  by  its  height  fixed 
the  new  proportions  of  Long  Marston  Church. 
It  consists  on  plan  of  a nave  and  chancel  of 
equal  width  and  height,  with  a low  north  aisle 
to  both.  In  this  north  aisle  are  placed  the 
beautiful  old  two-light  Decorated  windows  of 
the  old  church,  and  also  some  curious  lancets 
of  thirteenth-century  work,  a Saxon  window- 
head,  and  the  doorway,  and  a richly  moulded 
and  carved  recess  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
found  in  the  old  walls  when  pulled  down ; of 
the  end  windows,  portions  only  of  the  tracery 
were  found ; these  have  been  re-designed, 
working  in  the  old  stones,  thus  reproducing  as 
far  as  possible,  the  old  design.  The  ancient 
piscince  have  been  inserted  in  the  new  church. 
The  lofty  east  and  south  windows  are  of  new 
design  in  richly-treated  Geometrical,  and  flow- 
ing Decorated.  The  roof  is  of  a high-pitch, 
and  in  place  of  a chancel-arch  there  is  a rood- 
screen,  under  which  an  arch  is  formed  by 
cusped  oak-work,  purchased  by  Mr.  Masters 
from  a pulled-down  church  or  house  formerly 
standing  at  Western  Turville;  the  spandrels 
are  filled  in  with  oak  tracery,  copied  from 
ancient  work  from  the  same  place ; the  oak  arch 
rests  on  stone  corbels  carved  with  the  heads  of 
Moses  and  Elias.  The  nave  roof  is  open,  that 
of  the  chancel  is  boarded  with  carved  ribs  and 
bosses  at  the  intersection  of  the  mouldings. 
The  aisle  roof  has  some  very  beautiful  ancient 
wind  braces  and  brackets  from  Western  Tur- 


ville ; they  are  arched  and  cusped,  somewhat 
similar,  but  on  a smaller  scale,  to  the  other 
curves  before  mentioned. 

The  seats,  both  old  and  new,  are  from  the  old 
church,  and  are  of  very  simple  and  massive 
make,  of  oak.  The  pavement  and  the  permanent 
fittings  of  the  chancel  are  at  present  postponed, 
but  the  levels  and  steps  have  been  carefully 
formed. 

The  organ  has  been  refixed  in  one  of  the 
northern  arches.  Adjoining  an  ancient  screen 
from  the  former  church  the  new  chancel  arcade 
will  be  filled  with  new  screens,  which  will  form 
part  of  the  organ-case. 

A western  tower  has  been  designed,  and  will 
be  erected  when  funds  permit.  It  will  be  in 
the  local  style,  and  built  in  square  chequered 
work  of  flint  and  stone.  The  church  itself  is 
built  of  flint,  carefully  faced  with  snapped  black 
flints,  the  walls  having  a hollow  in  them.  The 
new  stone  is  all  of  Ancaster,  as  the  ancient 
Clunch  stone  cannot  bo  trusted  for  external  use; 
the  internal  dressings  and  masonry  are,  however, 
of  Clunch  stone.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Fencher, 
of  Tring ; and  the  clerk  of  works  is  Mr.  Smith, 
the  architects  being  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter 
and  Mr.  B.  Inglelow,  of  London. 


ST.  SAVIOUR'S  SCIIOOL-CHAPEL, 
ARDINGLY,  SUSSEX. 

This  chapel  has  just  been  dedicated,  and  will 
after  the  school  holidays  be  at  once  used.  For 
many  years,  since  the  school  was  removed  from 
its  old  quarters  at  Shoreham,  the  lower  of  the 
two  dining-halls  has  been  used  as  a chapel,  but 
the  numbers  have  increased  to  between  500  and 
600  boys.  The  founder,  Canon  Woodard,  has 
divided  the  whole  college  into  two  schools, 
under  separate  head-masters,  in  two  quad- 
rangles, divided  by  the  dining-halls  and  the 
new  chapel,  which  are,  of  course,  accessible  on 
each  side.  The  chapel  intersects  the  long  dor- 
mitory wings,  and  extends  eastwards,  and 
therefore  adapts  itself  to  the  old  Minster  plan, 
with  a central  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the 
four  lines  of  roof.  The  total  length  is  152  ft. ; 
the  width,  35  ft.  (inside)  ; the  height  to  the 
wall-plate,  40  ft. ; and  to  the  ridge,  72  ft. 

The  western  portion  is  divided  into  five  bays, 
each  with  a large  traceried  four-light  window. 
Between  each  of  those  are  massive  buttresses, 
those  on  the  south  being  built  as  flying  but- 
tresses (as  at  Westminster  Hall),  to  allow  of  a 
cloister  passing  under  across  the  quadrangle. 
The  chief  entrance  is  at  the  west  end,  and  there 
is  a central  passage  8 ft.  wide,  on  each  side  of 
which,  as  on  the  old  college  plan,  the  seats  face 
each  other  in  five  rows.  The  stalls  are  returned 
at  the  west  end  for  the  Provost  and  Fellows, 
and  at  each  gangway  in  the  length  is  a master’s 
seat.  The  tower  is  carried  on  very  lofty  arches, 
of  stone,  carried  on  grouped  piers  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  choir  is  placed  under  the  tower, 
which  forms  a central  lantern,  with  lancet  win- 
dows on  each  face.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a 
shallow  north  transept,  opening  by  two  lofty 
arches  into  the  chapel.  The  sanctuary  extends 
eastwards,  and  is  of  two  bays  similar  to  but 
more  richly  treated  than  the  western  part. 
The  altar  is  raised,  by  easy  gradients,  twelve 
steps  above  the  body  of  the  chapel.  Over  it  is 
a great  seven-light  window,  with  rich  Decorated 
tracery. 

The  roof  is  of  a pointed  barrel  form,  with 
rich  mouldings  and  panels.  The  whole  is  faced 
both  inside  and  outside  with  red  local  bricks, 
and  the  stonework  is  a rich  yellow-toned  sand- 
stone from  the  College  quarries. 

Under  the  eastern  portion,  owing  to  a sharp 
fall  in  the  ground,  is  formed  a crypt  or  under- 
chapel, which  will  be  used  in  the  school  holidays. 
It  is  vaulted  in  brick  and  stone,  and  divided 
into  three  unequal  aisles.  The  bay  over  the 
altar  rises  considerably  higher  than  the  others, 
working  into  the  raised  platform  of  the  altar 
above  it. 

The  windows  are  filled  with  simple  tinted 
glass,  and  the  lantern  windows  with  Powell’s 
quarries. 

There  has  been  no  contractor  employed,  but 
all  has  been  done  by  the  College  workmen, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  enstos,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Woodard,  and  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  College  architects, 
Mr.  R.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow, 
of  London. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  successful  school 
is  for  the  lower  middle  classes,  on  strict  Church 
of  England  principles,  and  on  the  old  Public 


School  lines,  and  that  the  fees  are  moderate 
in  amount.  It  belongs  to  the  parent  society 
of  St.  Nicholas  College,  Lancing.  A similar 
school  is  in  progress  for  the  Midland  counties 
at  Ellesmere. 


ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  thank  you  for  your  friendly 
notice  of  Mr.  Shadwell’s  abridgment  of  my 
work  on  the  “ Archieology  of  Rome,”  and  for 
the  suggestions  at  the  end  of  it  in  the  form  of 
criticism.  These  shall  be  carefully  attended  to 
if  I live  to  see  a third  edition ; at  the  ago  of 
seventy-seven  this  is  very  doubtful,  but  in  all 
probability  my  son  or  my  grandson  will  be  glad 
to  attend  to  your  suggestions.  I believe  I am 
responsible  for  the  name  of  “ Architectural 
History,”  but  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  existing  remains  of  buildings  of  the  time 
of  the  Etruscan  kings  that  have  been  dug  up  to 
an  enormous  extent  in  Rome  during  the  excava- 
tions of  the  last  ten  years,  which  I was  the  first 
to  set  going,  cannot  be  explained  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  the  truth  of  the  old  legendary 
history,  and  that  the  Niebuhr  theory  is  entirely 
a delusion,  notwithstanding  it  was  adopted  by 
Dr.  Arnold,  the  most  popular  schoolmaster  of 
his  time,  and  has  been,  consequently,  blindly 
followed  by  nearly  all  schoolmasters  as  true 
history,  notwithstanding  it  had  been  proved  to 
be  absolutely  false.  This  has  been  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  Italian  Government,  who 
made  me  a Cavalier  on  the  express  ground  that 
I had  conferred  a permanent  benefit  on  Rome 
by  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  early  history 
which  had  been  considered  as  fabulous  for  the 
last  half-century  ; I have  also  had  a most  kind 
private  message  from  the  King  of  Italy  to  the 
same  effect.  When  her  Majesty  made  me  a 
Companion  of  the  Bath,  Mr.  Gladstone,  as 
Prime  Minister,  said  it  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  my  services  at  Windsor  and  in  Rome.  I 
think  the  Builder  might  do  good  service  by 
exposing  the  folly  of  the  English  schoolmasters 
in  sticking  to  the  Niebuhr  and  Arnold  theory 
after  its  falsehood  has  been  publicly  demon- 
strated. They  will  soon  be  laughed  at  by  their 
own  school-boys.  The  fact  that  forty  Oxford 
men  went  to  Rome  for  the  last  Easter  vacation, 
where  they  could  not  fail  to  have  their  eyes 
opened,  shows  that  the  truth  cannot  be  much 
longer  concealed.  No  doubt  it  is  very  difficult 
for  a schoolmaster  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
taught  what  was  not  true  in  his  boyhood,  and 
has  continued  to  teach  it  all  his  life  ; but  the 
truth  will  come  out  at  last,  and  the  longer  it  is 
delayed  the  worse  it  will  be  for  the  school- 
masters. John  Henry  Parker,  C.B. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  PATERNOSTER- 
SQUARE. 

A ROMAN  PAVEMENT  DISCOVERY. 

The  buildings  in  Paternoster-square  which  , 
were  destroyed  by  the  fire  that  took  place  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  have,  to  a large  extent,  j 
been  reconstructed.  Amongst  them  are  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  & Co., 
the  eminent  publishers,  at  the  corner  of  Pater- 
noster-square and  Rose-street.  These  new 
buildings  are  being  erected  by  the  Phcenix  ; 
Insurance  Company,  from  the  designs  of  their  ■ 
own  architect,  Messrs.  Paul  & Co.  having  been 
insured  in  that  company.  The  Rose  - street 
elevation  of  the  building  is  54  ft.  in  length,  and 
that  facing  Paternoster-square  28  ft.  From  the 
pavement  level  the  building  is  50  ft.  in  height, 
and  consists  of  four  floors  and  a basement. 
The  two  elevations  are  faced  with  white , 
Suffolk  brick,  the  arches  to  the  first-floor 
windows,  being  in  Pether’s  ornamental  red 
moulded  brick.  The  second-floor  windows  have 
segmentary  Gothic  arches  in  red  gauge  brick, 
the  third-floor  having  semicircular  arches  in  the 
same  material.  The  elevations  are  further 
ornamented  with  Pether’s  moulded  brick  strings. 
The  building  is  surmounted  by  a white  Suffolk 
brick  cornice,  2 ft.  in  depth.  From  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  building  the  several ; 
floors  are  supported  on  iron  columns  and  flitch 
girders.  The  general  business  of  the  firm  will 
be  conducted  on  the  ground  floor,  their  offices 
being  on  the  upper  floors.  The  basement  is  of 
considerable  depth,  and  it  may  be  stated,  as  an 
interesting  arch  ecological  incident,  that  in 
excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  party 
walls  in  the  Paternoster-square  frontage,  a 
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quantity  of  Roman  pavement  was  discovered  at 
a depth  of  17  ft.  below  the  ground  line. 

Messrs.  Cubitt  & Co.  are  the  contractors  for 
the  buildings,  and  Mr.  W.  Wheeler  is  foreman  of 
the  works. 


THE  GILSTRAP  FREE  LIBRARY, 
NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

TnESE  buildings,  which  have  been  designed 
by  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Henman,  architect,  of  38,  Bennetts-hill, 
Birmingham,  for  Mr.  William  Gilstrap,  of  Forn- 
ham  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  were  formally 
opened  on  Thursday,  the  26th  ultimo,  and  by 
him  presented  to  his  native  town,  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation  attending  in  state,  accompanied  by 
a largo  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mrs.  Gilstrap  performed  the  ceremony,  and 
presented  to  the  Mayor  for  preservation  among 
the  muniments  of  the  town  a very  handsome 
key  in  silver,  parcel-gilt,  specially  designed  for 
the  occasion  by  the  architect.  The  head  of  the 
key  bears  on  one  side  the  arms  of  Newark,  and 
on  the  reverse  those  of  Gilstrap.  The  stem  is 
octagonal,  surrounded  by  a scroll  on  which  is 
engraved, — “Free  Library,  Newark -upon- Trent* 
built  and  endowed  by  William  Gilstrap,  esq. 
Opened  26th  July,  1883.” 

After  the  building  had  been  declared  open  for 
the  free  use  of  the  public,  and  the  deeds  handed 
over  to  the  chief  magistrate,  an  address  and 
the  thanks  of  the  working  men  of  the  town  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Gilstrap  ; then  the  company 
marched  in  procession  to  the  Town-hall,  where 
luncheon  was  provided  by  the  Mayor,  and  the 
donor  received  the  thanks  of  all  classes  for  his 
munificent  gift. 

The  buildings  consist  of  borrowers’  hall,  a 
general,  a reference,  and  a ladies’  reading  room, 
the  library,  and  a librarian’s  private  office,  and 
are  very  generally  admired  for  their  complete- 
ness of  arrangement  and  artistic  treatment. 
The  total  cost  to  Mr.  Gilstrap  will  amount  to 
about  8,000/. 


PROPOSED  TOWN  HALL  FOR 
LAMBETH. 

The  special  committee  appointed  some  time 
ago  to  consider  as  to  the  expediency  of  building 
a new  Town-hall  and  offices  in  lieu  of  the  exist- 
ing Vestry -hall  at  Ivennington  Green,  have 
reported  that  they  have  fully  considered  the 
matter,  and  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of 
other  vestries  and  local  boards  in  the  Metropolis 
as  to  the  times  when  the  other  halls  were 
erected,  the  accommodation  given  by  the  vari- 
ous halls,  and  their  cost.  In  the  case  of  the 
Shoreditch,  Holborn,  and  Kensington  Town- 
halls,  a very  considerable  revenue  is  obtained 
from  letting  the  halls.  Since  the  information 
was  received,  the  new  Westminster  Town-hall 
and  offices  had  been  erected  at  the  back  of 
Victoria -street,  Westminster.  This  hall  was 
capable  of  holding  800  people,  and  in  addition 
to  various  offices  for  the  officials  connected  with 
tho  parish,  the  building  contained  a council 
chamber  and  a large  committee-room  and  other 
conveniences.  Irrespective  of  the  ground,  the 
total  cost  would  be  under  30,0001.  The  com- 
mittee had  visited  the  Shoreditch,  Holborn, 
Kensington,  and  Westminster  Town-halls  and 
buildings,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
it  was  desirable  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
parish  that  a Town-hall  with  suitable  offices 
should  be  erected.  The  committee  also  recom- 
mended that  it  should  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  to  consider  and  report  to  the  vestry 
on  the  best  means  of  effecting  the  object 
desired.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  probable 
cost  of  the  proposed  building  was  put  at  from 
35,000/.  to  50,000 Z.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  report, — “ That 
the  matter  be  deferred  until  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  were  known  with  regard  to 
the  future  control  of  the  Metropolis,”  was  lost 
by  fifty-five  votes  to  seven, — and  the  report  was 
adopted. 


NEW  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS  AT 
NORWOOD. 

TriE  foundation-stone  of  new  schools  for  the 
pauper  children  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  was 
laid  on  the  7th  inst.  by  Mr.  P.  W.  Funnel], 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  For 
somo  years  past  the  present  schools  at  Norwood 
have  not  been  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
i pauper  children  of  Lambeth,  and  a resolution 
was  passed  several  years  ago  to  add  to  that 
accommodation  by  the  provision  of  additional 
schools.  The  guardians  already  possessed  a 
large  piece  of  ground,  and  plans  were  invited  in 
competition, — the  first  premium  being  awarded, 
by  advice  of  Mr.  Henry  Currey,  the  referee,  to 
those  submitted  by  Messrs.  Coe  & Robinson. 

The  building,  which  is  planned  on  the 
pavilion  system,  is  divided  into  four  ward  blocks, 

I with  day-rooms  and  lavatories  on  the  ground- 
floor,  and  dormitories  on  the  first  and  second 
floors.  These  ward  blocks  are  again  divided 
into  two  by  a party  - wall,  thus  dividing 
the  children  into  eight  distinct  groups.  This 
is  found  to  be  much  better  than  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  putting  all  the  children 
together  under  one  roof,  as,  in  case  of  an 
epidemic  or  fire,  each  group  of  children  is  quite 
separated  from  the  other.  Between  these  four 
dormitory  blocks,  in  the  centre,  is  the  adminis- 
trative block,  with  master’s  house,  workrooms, 
&c.,  and  a very  spacious  general  dining-hall, 
90  ft.  by  42  ft.,  which  has  the  plunge  and  other 
baths  under  it ; and  at  the  back  of  the  dining-hall 
are  the  kitchen  and  servants’  offices ; while  at 
the  extreme  back,  in  a distinct  building,  and 
divided  from  the  servants’  offices  by  a court- 
yard, is  the  laundry  building.  Between  the 
ward  blocks  (one  on  either  side  for  boys  and 
girls)  are  the  schoolrooms ; while  in  close 
proximity  are  spacious  reading-rooms,  work- 
shops, Ac.  The  chapel  is  a detached  building 
to  hold  about  600  children,  and  will  form  a very 
interesting  feature  of  the  school  buildings.  It 
is  designed  in  the  thirteenth-century  Gothic 
I'style.  The  approach  to  the  whole  of  these 
(buildings  will  be  by  large  entrance-gates,  with 
fja  lodge  on  one  side.  Tho  general  style  of  the 
Ijbuilding  is  Italian,  the  facings  being  grey 
[stocks,  with  Portland  stone  and  red  brick 
^dressings.  The  buildings  are  to  accommodate 
unearly  600  children.  Tho  cost  of  the  building 
Isvill  be  about  47,000/.  Messrs.  Lucas  & Son,  of 
ijKensington,  are  the  builders. 


THE  LAMBETH  VESTRY  AND  HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

Before  adjourning  for  their  holidays,  the 
Lambeth  Vestry,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H. 
Fowler,  adopted  the  following  report  of  its 
Sewers  and  Sanitary  Committee  : — 

“It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  trapping 
each  inlet  to  the  drain  does  not  provide  sufficient 
security  against  the  passage  of  foul  air  from  the 
sewers  into  the  houses,  and  the  only  effectual  means 
of  protection  is  by  placing  a trap  on  the  drain  near 
its  connexion  with  the  sewer,  and  before  the  drain 
reaches  tho  house.  Doing  this  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  some  principle  of  ventilation  into 
tho  drain,  as  the  foul  air  cannot  be  driven  into  the 
sewer  because  of  the  trap,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  drain  would  soon  become  highly  offensive  and 
dangerous.  The  simple  way  to  counteract  this  evil 
is  to  provide  an  inlet  for  the  air  from  as  low  a level 
as  convenient,  and  a means  of  escape  as  high  as  the 
housetop  ; the  difference  of  atmospheric  pressure 
will  generally  maintain  an  upward  current  and  pre- 
vent the  air  in  the  drain  becoming  foul  or  being 
forced  into  or  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  syphon 
traps  upon  tho  several  branches  leading  into  the 
drain  from  closets,  baths,  sinks,  or  other  connexions. 
This  provision  has  been  voluntarily  adopted  in  many 
cases  of  late,  where  effective  sanitary  considerations 
are  taken  into  account ; but  where  the  option  is 
left  to  the  builder,  whose  interest  in  tho  premises 
will  cease  as  soon  as  he  can  effect  a sale  of  them, 
and  is  therefore  desirous  of  economising  expendi- 
ture, regardless  of  consequences,  nothing  short  of 
compulsory  obligation  will  secure  the  small  but 
very  necessary  outlay.  It  was  resolved  to  recom- 
mend the  Vestry  to  embody  this  requirement  in 
their  regulations  as  to  house  drainage,  as  is  done  by 
many  vestries  and  local  boards  of  health.” 

It  is  satisfactory  to  see  the  Vestry  of  so  large 
and  important  a parish  moving ‘in  the  right 
direction  with  regard  to  this  matter.  Some 
such  regulations  as  those  hinted  at  in  the  report 
are  manifestly  necessary  in  a large  number  of 
the  houses  built  within  the  past  five  or  six 
years  in  Brixton  and  other  outlying  portions  of 
the  parish  of  Lambeth. 


The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital, 
Norwich,  the  foundation-stone  of  which  was 
laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  June, 
1879,  was  on  Monday  last  publicly  opened  by 
their  Royal  Highnesses  tho  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Connaught.  Tho  hospital  has  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  57,000/.,  from  tho  designs  of 
Messrs.  Wyatt  & Boardmau,  architects. 


MARKET  HARBOROUGH  DRAINAGE. 

The  main  sewerage  scheme  for  the  united 
districts  of  Market  Harborough  and  Great 
Bowden,  in  Leicestershire,  and  Little  Bowden, 
in  Northampton,  is  now  completed,  at  a cost 
of  upwards  of  16,000/.  The  work  consists 
of  over  nine  miles  of  pipe  sewers,  varying  in 
diameter  from  9 in.  up  to  24  in.,  together  with 
elaborate  flushing  arrangements,  and  other 
works  in  connexion  with  the  sewers,  including 
several  river  and  brook  crossings. 

The  sewage  is  conveyed  by  gravitation  to 
land  adjoining  the  river  Welland,  about  two 
miles  below  Market  Harborough.  This  land, 
twelve  acres  in  extent,  has  been  prepared  for 
irrigation  and  intermittent  filtration,  and  is  now 
in  full  working  order,  growing  crops,  and 
delivering  an  effluent  quite  clear. 

The  work  of  forming  and  connecting  the 
private  drains  has  been  going  forward  during 
the  past  six  months,  and  is  now  making  rapid 
progress  towards  completion.  This  work  is  in 
almost  all  cases  being  carried  out  by  the  Local 
Board  for  the  private  owners,  under  the 
direction  of  the  surveyor  to  the  board. 

The  old  sewers  are  being  utilised  for  storm- 
water, thus  forming  a duplicate  system,  to  tho 
great  relief  of  the  sewage-disposal  area,  and  a 
contract  has  been  recently  let  by  the  Local 
Board  for  works  to  supplement  these  old 
sewers,  in  order  to  more  efficiently  deal  with 
the  storm-waters  falling  on  portions  of  the 
district. 

The  contractor  for  the  whole  of  the  contracts 
is  Mr.  G.  Stevenson,  of  Eckingtou,  and  he  has 
carried  out  the  work  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  the  surveyor  to  the  Local 
Board;  Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  of  Leicester,  acting 
as  consulting  engineer. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Fraserburgh  Harbour  of  Refuge. — The  sub- 
committee appointed  by  the  Convict  Labour 
Committee  to  take  evidence  as  to  the  most 
suitable  site  for  a harbour  of  refuge  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Scotland  sat  at  Fraserburgh 
a few  days  since.  Sir  Frederick  Evans,  hydro- 
grapher  to  the  Admiralty,  presided.  Sir  Alex. 
Anderson,  chairman  of  the  Harbour  Board,  said 
that  the  Committee  had  proceeded  with  their 
works  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Commission 
of  1859,  and  specially  of  Captain  Washington. 
Until  recently,  they  had  looked  to  the  extension 
of  the  breakwater  as  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
which  the  Government  had  in  view,  but  for  a 
harbour  of  refuge  now  to  be  constructed  on  a 
large  scale,  tho  whole  bay  of  Fraserburgh  was 
specially  suited,  protected  as  it  was  by  Cairnbulg 
Briggs  on  the  south  and  south-east,  and  it  might 
be  sheltered  by  a breakwater  extending  from 
the  existing  one  to  whatever  point  might  be 
resolved  upon.  Sir  Frederick  Evans  intimated 
that  they  had  received  a petition  from  the 
Harbour  Commissioners  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Fraserbnrgh  last  year.  They  understood  that 
there  were  two  proposals, — one  of  large  dimen- 
sions, amounting  to  70,000/.,  and  a smaller  one 
of  50,000/.  Sir  Alexander  Anderson  said  they 
understood  the  large  undertaking  was  to  be  a 
national  harbour,  and  they  had  put  in  their 
claims  that  such  a national  harbour  could  be 
constructed  at  a smaller  expenditure  at  Fraser- 
burgh than  almost  at  any  other  place.  Mr. 
Buchan,  resident  engineer,  in  reply  to  Colonel, 
Smith,  gave  engineering  evidence  chiefly  as  to 
the  mode  of  construction  proposed,  the  cost 
and  period  over  which  the  works  would  extend, 
and  spoke  as  to  the  facilities  afforded  for  the 
location  of  the  convicts  near  the  quarries  at 
Kiunaird  Head,  and  other  matters  referring  to 
the  plans  and  nature  of  the  works  proposed. 

Grangemouth  Neio  Townhall.  — Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  Chief  Magistrate  of  Grangemouth, 
has  received  a letter  from  the  Earl  of  Zetland’s 
Commissioners  intimating  that  Lord  Zetland  is 
willing  to  contribute  500/.  towards  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  Townhall. 

Kilmarnock  : The  M‘Kie  Burns  Library. — The 
valuable  Burns  Library  of  Mr.  James  M’Kie, 
consisting  of  about  800  volumes,  together  with 
a number  of  Burns  relics,  scrap-books,  &c.,  has 
been  formally  handed  over  to  the  Corporation  of 
Kilmarnock  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund  for 
the  purchase  of  the  collection,  with  a view  to  its 
permanent  preservation  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Kilmarnock  Burns  Monument.  The  movement, 
which  originated  with  tho  Kilmarnock  Burns 
Club,  has  been  liberally  supported  by  the  public, 
and  the  committee  have  been  enabled  not  only  to 
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pay  the  price  agreed  upon  with  Mr.  M‘Kie  (3501.) , 
but  also  to  fit  up  a bookcase  in  the  Museum 
for  the  reception  of  the  library.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation,  Mr.  Colin  Rae  Brown, 
London,  also  presented  to  the  Museum  a life- 
sized  bust  portrait  of  Burns,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  Nasmyth  from  his  original 
oil  sketch  for  the  proprietor  of  a well-known 
tavern  resort  by  literary  men  in  George-square, 
Glasgow;  and  Ex-Bailie  Baird,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Alexander  S.  Mackay,  artist,  Edinburgh,  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  a portrait  of  the  late  Mr. 
Arch.  Mackay,  historian  of  Kilmarnock,  painted 
by  the  donor. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

3,804.  W.  J.  Williamson,  Deptford.  Fire- 
places for  consuming  smoke,  &c.  Aug.  3,  1883. 

3,848.  W.  Clark,  London.  Fireplaces  and 
fire-backs.  (Com.  by  J.  H.  Burnam,  Fayette- 
ville, U.S.A.)  Aug.  7,  1883. 

3,852.  G.  Dreghorn,  Inverness.  Construc- 
tion of  Venetian  blinds.  Aug.  8,  1883. 

3,870.  C.  J.  Dobbs,  Middlesbrough.  Manu- 
facture of  paving  blocks  from  furnace  - slag, 
&c.  Aug.  9,  1883. 

3,8S7.  J.  Finney,  Booking.  Attaching  door- 
knobs to  their  spindles,  &c.  Aug.  10,  18S3. 

3,916.  W.  Kemp,  Miller’s  Dale.  Kilns  for 
burning  lime,  bricks,  &c.  Aug.  13,  18S3. 

3,941.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Artificial 
stone.  (Com.  by  J.  Hemmerling,  Dusseldorf, 
Germany.)  Aug.  14,  1883. 

3,947.  H.  Sutton,  London.  Brushing  appara- 
tus, for  cleansing  walls,  ceilings,  &c.  Aug.  14, 
18S3. 

3,951.  T.  S.  Truss,  London.  Traps  for 
sanitary  purposes,  &o.  Aug.  15,  18S3. 

3,964.  P.  Jonseu,  London.  Kitchen  stove- 
plates.  (Com.  by  F.  Kohl,  Vienna.)  Aug.  15, 
1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  followiug  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

August  7,  1883. 

1,658.  J.  Wright,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cement,  &c.  April  3,  1883. 

August  10,  1883. 

1,705.  T.  C.  Olney,  Manchester.  Hot-water 
apparatus  for  heating  buildings,  &c.  April  5, 
1883. 

1,762.  R.  H.  Reeves  and  S.  Reeve,  London. 
Construction  of  flues,  chimneys,  and  grates. 
April  7,  1883. 

2,079.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Disinfecting 
water-cloBets,  sewers,  &c.  (Com.  by  C.  F.  Pike, 
Philadelphia,  and  E.  Z.  Collings,  Camden, 
U.S.A.)  April  24,  1883. 

3,154.  J.  M.  Shaw,  Glasgow.  Cooking  ranges. 
June  26,  1883. 

3,225.  E.  Raitt,  London.  Water  waste-pre- 
venters. June  29,  1883. 

August  14,  1883. 

1,782.  H.  A.  Walker,  London.  Window-blind 
rollers,  &c.  April  9,  1883. 

August  17,  1883. 

1,843.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Deflecting  and 
injecting  exhaust  roof-ventilator  and  chimney- 
cowl.  April  12,  1883. 

1.845.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Ventilating-stove. 
April  12,  1883. 

1.846.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Appliances  for 
ventilating  buildings.  April  12,  1883. 

1,906.  J.  A.  Hanna  and  T.  F.  Shillington, 
Belfast.  Stoves.  April  14,  1S83. 

2,078.  D.  S.  Keith,  Toronto,  Canada.  Water- 
closets,  &c.  April  24,  1SS3. 

3,013.  W.  Ayres,  London.  Stench- traps  for 
drains,  &c.  June  18,  1883. 

3,488.  J.  Fairbairn,  Edinburgh.  Water- 
closets,  urinals,  lavatories,  &c.  July  16,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  August  11,  18S3. 

5,876.  T.  H.  Thompson,  Manchester.  Venti- 
lating Buildings.  Dec.  9,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Ridge  tiles  are  employed,  which  have  openings  on  each 
side,  and  the  wind,  blowing  through  these,  induces  an 
upward  current  in  passages  formed  in  the  walls  leading 
from  the  different  rooms  and  passing  up  the  roof  to  these 
ridge  tiles. 

5,884.  W.  H.  Beck,  London.  Combustion 
moderator  or  regulator  for  stoves,  Ac.  (Com. 

• Compiled  by  Hart  4 Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


by  C.  J.  Petit-Badre,  Paris.)  Dec.  9,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

The  fireplace  is  circular  in  shape,  and  two  sliding  doors 
are  fitted,  which  can  slide  round  the  fireplace  and  regulate 
the  combustion.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,924.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Decoration  of 
walls,  &o.  (Com.  by  C.  Juncker,  Paris.)  Dec.  12, 
1SS2.  Price  2d. 

Flowers,  plants,  or  leaves,  &e..  are  immersed  in  a solu- 
tion of  gutta-percha  and  then  placed  between  two  sheets  of 
the  same,  which  are  worked  into  all  the  depressions  of  the 
substances  between  them.  The  sheets  of  gutta-percha  are 
then  applied  to  the  wall  by  means  of  heat  and  moisture, 
and  can  lie  bronzed,  gilded,  or  varnished,  4c.,  as  required. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

5,9S2.  T.  Smith  and  J.  Drewitt,  London. 
Brackets  for  curtain  rods.  Dec.  14,  1882. 
Price  6d. 

On  a plate  is  fixed  a hook  or  clip  by  which  the  rod  is 
held. 

Published  during  the  week  ending  August.  18,  1883. 
5,851.  F.  A.  Binney,  Bowdon.  Ventilating 
shaft  or  chimney.  Dec.  8,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  chimney  or  shaft  is  constructed  with  six  or  eight 
s;des,  in  each  of  which  are  parallel  openings  near  the  top, 
with  shields  fitted  outside  to  catch  the  wind,  and  force  it 
into  the  shaft.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,879.  J.  E.  Walsh,  Halifax.  Joints,  bearerp, 
and  coverings  for  roofing,  pillars,  &c.  (Com. 
by  M.  G.  Hitter  and  L.  A.  Hoffman,  Berlin.) 
Dec.  9,  1882.  Price  6d. 

These  consist  of  metal  plates  so  formed  and  bent  as  to 
make  the  joints  water-tight,  and  form  troughs  for  carrying 
away  the  water,  and  allow  a channel  for  air  circulation 
below. 

5,890.  A.  Shelmerdine,  Manchester.  Doors 
to  exclude  draught,  dust,  and  weather.  Dec. 
9,  1882.  Price  2d. 

A strip  of  wood  is  inserted  in  a groove  in  the  bottom  of 
the  door,  and  kept  therein  by  springs.  A stud  on  the  end 
of  the  strip  enters  an  inclined  slot  in  the  jamb  of  tho  door- 
frame, bv  which  the  strip  is  forced  down  on  the  floor  when 
the  door'is  closed.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,892.  J.  White,  Edinburgh.  Construction  of 
chimney  and  ventilating  cowls.  Dec.  9,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

These  are  stationary  cowls,  which  have  free  narrow 
outlets,  narrowest  at  'their  outer  lips,  and  widening  in- 
wardly. (Pro.  Pro.) 

5,960.  C.  Brothers,  London.  Combined 
ventilating  and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus. 
Dec.  13,  1882.  Price  2d. 

From  a water  main  outside  the  building,  a series  of  pipes 
fitted  with  numerous  iets  or  perforations,  are  led  to  all 
the  rooms,  by  which  they  can  be  flooded  in  case  of  fire. 
When  the  water  is  turned  off  tho  pipes  act  ns  ventilators. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

5,992.  H.  Hoyle3,  Sheffield.  Stove  grates. 
Dec.  15, 1882.  Price  6d. 

These  are  independent  Btove-grates,  which  stand  in  a 
recess,  and  are  fitted  with  a movable  smoke  flue,  and  a 
radiating  plate  over  and  round  the  fire,  with  an  ashes-pan 
below. 

5,996.  C.  W.  Gauntlett,  Southsea.  Flushing 
apparatus  for  water-closets.  Dec.  15,  1882. 
Price  2d. 

The  cistern  has  a syphon,  in  the  short  leg  of  which  is  a 
valve  bucket  connected  to  a lever.  On  the  pull  being 
given  to  the  lever,  the  bucket  forces  the  water  into  the 
bend  of  the  syphon,  and  starts  the  syphonic  action  which 
empties  the  cistern.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,009.  J.  M.  Hart,  London.  Locks  and 
latches.  Dec.  16,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  latch  bolt  is  so  fitted  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  by 
pressure  on  the  handle.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,039.  F.  Walton,  Twickenham.  Manufacture 
of  mosaic  floor-cloths,  and  other  like  mosaic 
fabrics.  Dec.  18,  1882.  Price  lOd. 

Linoleum  is  made  of  various  colours,  and  then  cut  into 
the  shapes  required.  These  different  coloured  pieces  are 
then  secured  by  pressure,  4c.,  on  a backing. 

6,049.  R.  H.  Leask,  Dublin.  Water-olosets. 
Dec.  19,  1882.  Price  6d. 

The  basins  of  these  closets  are  tilting  or  rocking  ones, 
and  are  actuated  by  the  same  handle  as  admits  the  water 
supply,  and  governs  the  discharge. 

6,069.  J.  Williams,  London.  Safety-valves 
for  kitchen  boilers.  Dec.  20,  1882.  Price  6d. 

These  consist  of  a valve  attached  to  a stem  or  rod,  which 
passes  through  the  casing,  and  on  the  top  of  which  is  a 
weight.  

A Cast-iron  Tile. — One  of  the  more  inte- 
resting inventions  shown  at  the  recent  Railway 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  a cast-iron  file,  the 
merit  of  which  lies  in  its  extreme  durability  as 
compared  with  the  ordinary  steel  file.  Metal- 
lurgists assert  that,  in  hardening  cast  iron, 
brittleness  and  want  of  tenacity  increase  with 
the  increase  of  hardness.  In  the  file  in  question 
there  is  from  3 to  4 per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  the 
tenacity,  as  compared  with  steel,  bears  a ratio 
of  6 to  1.  It  is  claimed  for  cast  iron  that  it  is  a 
true  carbide  of  iron,  whereas  steel  is  an  oxidated 
carbide.  One  breath  of  air,  while  the  metal  is 
being  reduced  to  a true  carbide,  reduces  it  to  an 
oxidated  carbide. — Iron. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  VIENNA. 

Sir, — I have  seen  a letter  entitled  “ The  State 
of  Vienna  ” in  your  issue  of  the  4th  inst.  [p.  161], 
signed  by  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  in  which  he  speaks : 
of  “ the  great  boon  the  city  would  acquire  by 
the  bridging  over  of  the  Wienfluss  ” . . . “ if  i 
the  municipality  would  only  take  up  the  matter  - 
in  earnest."’  This  Wienfluss  I would  describe  as 
an  unsightly,  immense,  open  ditch,  running  j 
through  the  best  part  of  the  city,  and  occupying 
more  than  double  the  space  required  for  carrying 
off  the  greatest  periodical  rushes  of  water 
which  accumulate  sometimes  suddenly  from  the 
mountains  higher  up  the  river  during  great 
storms  and  from  the  melting  snows.  I would 
ask  you,  as  one  who  is  personally  deeply 
interested  in  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
Wienfluss  Cover  Scheme,  and  forming  a 
boulevard  over  the  top  of  its  cover,  to  kindly 
add  to  the  information  on  this  matter  already 
conveyed  through  your  valuable  journal  in  the 
article  referred  to,  that  “ the  City  authorities  of 
Vienna”  have  only  a few  months  ago  actually 
decided  to  carry  into  effect  these  cover  works 
themselves;  so  that  this  improvement  to  the 
city  will,  at  last,  become  a reality  and  not 
merely  the  earnest  desire  of  those  in  authority, 
as  it  undoubtedly  has  been  also  the  general  i 
deBire  of  the  residential  population  of  that . 
handsome  capital,  who  have  not  failed  to  acknow- r 
ledge  for  many  years  past  this  one  great  flaw  ; 
namely,  the  open,  unsightly,  and  filthy  river- 
called  the  “ Wienfluss ; and  that  the  best  i 
remedy  would  be  to  cover  it  in.” 

I enclose  my  card. 

An  Admirer  of  Vienna. 


PREVENTIBLE  ACCIDENTS. 

Sir, — The  Times  of  last  week  contains  reports  : 
of  three  preventive  accidents,  by  which  sixteeu  i 
men  have  lost  their  lives,  and  three  others  were  1 
severely  injured.  In  the  one  at  the  Wheal  Agar . 
Mine,  near  Redruth,  the  wire  rope  used  for  > 
raising  the  cage  in  the  shaft  suddenly  broke, : 
and  the  cage,  containing  twelve  men,  went  to 
the  bottom,  and  all  the  men  were  killed.  In  i 
another,  a lift  at  a warehouse  in  Chiswell- 1 
street,  London,  a similar  thing  occurred ; tho  . 
rope  suddenly  broke,  and  two  men  were  killed  . 
by  the  cage  falling  to  the  bottom.  In  the  third  - 
case  at  Dumfermline,  two  men  were  killed  and  i 
three  others  severely  injured  by  the  cage  in 
which  they  were  ascending  being  overdrawn, 1 
and  dashing  them  against  the  roof  of  the  i 
engine-house. 

Now  these  things  ought  never  to  have- 
occurred.  Many  contrivances  have  been  in-: 
vented,  which  are  perfectly  successful,  for 
preventing  the  evil  effects  of  over- winding,  and  i 
for  sustaining  the  cage  when  the  rope  or  chain! 
breaks,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  for: 
cages  being  used  without  them,  and  I trust  the  i 
Home  Secretary  will  have  his  attention  called: 
to  the  matter,  and  will  use  his  authority  for. 
compelling  the  adoption,  in  all  shafts  and  lifts : 
where  ropes  and  chains  are  used,  of  one  of  the ; 
several  contrivances  designed  to  prevent  acci-t 
dents  from  these  two  causes. 

E.  Grimes. 


“COAL  YARD.” 

Sir, — In  an  article  last  week  [p.  212]  you: 
mention  the  tolerably  well  authenticated  fact' 
that  Nell  Gwynn  was  a native  of  Coal-i 
yard, — although,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer,- 
many  other  places  are  willing  to  claim  i 
the  honour;  and  you  ask  why  the  nomen-: 
clature  has  been  altered.  The  reason  is,  I 
think,  easily  explained.  The  remarkably  narrow' 
'way  called  Goldsmith-alley,  of  which  you  gave: 
an  engraving  many  years  ago,  has  by  a much-1 
needed  improvement  (now  that  a mortuary  and 
casual  ward  have  been  erected,  and  an  addi-1 
tional  entrance  made  to  the  parish  stone-yard) < 
blossomed  into  a fairly  wide  street.  Coal-yard, 
— I drop  the  unnecessary  prefix, — had  not  a 
very  euphonious  sound,  so  tho  parochial  autho-i 
rities,  I presume,  availed  themselves  of  tbel 
opportunity  of  giving  the  name  of  Goldsmith-. 
street  to  the  whole  thoroughfare  extending  from. 
Macklin-street  to  Drury-lane. 

In  the  “Universal  British  Directory”  for' 
1796,  I find  two  other  Coal-yards,  in  Willow-- 
street  and  Goswell-road  ; now,  tho  name  seems, 
to  be  “ lost  to  view,”  not  to  say  “ to  memory, 
dear.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  the 
reason  why  these  places  were  so  called. 

F.  A.  Chart.  . 
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AN  IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  GAS 
REGULATOR. 

Messrs.  J.  & E.  Tuckett,  of  Paul-street, 
Exeter,  have  just  patented  an  improved  gas- 
regulator.  The  now  regulator  is  a simple  and 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism,  which  can  be 
used  without  causing  inconvenience  to  existing 
gas  arrangements.  It  is  fixed  near  the  meter, 
and  consequently  exercises  complete  control 
over  the  entire  supply  on  any  given  premises. 
It  is  automatic  in  action,  the  result  being  a 
clear,  steady  light,  of  which,  if  out  of  100 
burning  together,  ninety-nine  are  simultaneously 
extinguished,  it  is  asserted  that  there  will  be  no 
perceptible  variation  in  the  rise  or  pressure  of 
the  single  flame  remaining.  A saving  of  from 
25  and  in  some  cases  of  even  as  much  as  50 
per  cent,  on  gas  bills  is  claimed  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  the  use  of  the  new  regulator, 
(which  being  free  from  complicated  machinery, 
glycerine,  or  other  chemical  preparations,  is 
said  to  require  no  further  attention  when  once 
fixed. 


GILCHRIST  ENGINEERING 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

The  Gilchrist  Engineering  Entrance  Scholarship 
at  University  College,  London,  will  be  open  to  com- 
petition at  the  end  of  September.  The  conditions 
of  examination  are  this  year  somewhat  altered  in  a 
direction  which  places  the  scholarship  better  within 
the  reach  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  founded. 
The  detailed  regulations  can  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary  of  University  College.  The 
following  is  a summary  of  them  Candidates  must 
be  under  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  must  send  in 
notice  to  compete  by  the  23rd  of  September.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are: — 1.  Elementary 
mathematics  ; and,  2.  Any  two  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  subjects, — mechanics,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, essay  on  one  of  three  given  subjects  connected 
with  mechanics  or  engineering,  French  or  German  ; 
(the  use  of  tools,  either  carpenters’  tools,  or  the 
(lathe  (wood  or  metal),  or  the  file.  The  scholarship 
is  of  the  value  of  35/.  per  annum,  and  is  tenable 
for  two  years. 

There  is  also  at  University  College  a Senior  Engi- 
neering Scholarship,  awarded  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  of  the  value  of  80/. 


— 

DANGER  FROM  LIGHTNING,  &c. 

I Sir, — An  article  in  last  week’s  Builder  says  : 
“If  the  building  bo  safe,  the  people  taking 
refuge  in  it  will  be  safe  also.  As  to  the  pro- 
cess of  making  buildings  safe  ” [that  is,  from 
(lightning]  “ we  are  not  among  those  who  hold 
jthat  there  is  any  doubt  whatever.  The  rules 

for  protecting  buildings  are  known.” 

Do  me  the  favour  of  sending  me,  or  tell  me 
rhere  I can  obtain,  the  said  rules. 

C.  R.  Lindsey. 

Olen  Lea , Dulwich  Common. 


i Sir, — Let  me  thank  you  for  the  first  article 
■in  your  last  issue.  It  recalled  vividly  my  old 
(friend,  the  late  Dr.  Maugham,  a man  who  was 
forgotten  long  before  he  died,  though  there 
may  yet  be  a few  who  will  recall  his  name  in 
connexion  with  the  Adelaide  Gallery,  the  lime 
light,  Carrara  water,  or  some  other  of  the 
patents  which  he  produced.  He  possessed 
indeed,  the  inventive,  or  rather  adaptive  faculty, 
combined  with  such  inaptness  for  practical  life 
that  he  rarely  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  brains. 
(He  was  acquainted  with  Faraday,  and  was 

I lecturing  on  electricity  about  the  time  Faraday 
was  engaged  in  his  experiments  with  the 
telegraph.  Some  twelve  years  since,  we  were 
walking  up  the  Clapham-road  when  we  heard 
the  mutterings  of  distant  thunder.  The  Doctor 
Upaused,  wheeled  round  in  front  of  me,  and,  with 
la  tap  of  his  stick  on  the  pavement,  posed  this 
■question,  “ Now,  what  would  you  do,  sir,  in 
(case  of  a severe  storm  ? ” “ Get  home  if  I 

.'could,  and  watch  it  from  the  attic,”  was  my 
■reply.  The  stick  came  down  with  a sharper 
:tap  as  the  old  man  testily  blurted  out,  “The 
|lstupide8t  answer  I ever  heard ! The  only 
(course  for  a rational  and  instructed  being  to 
npursue  would  be  to  prostrate  himself  upon 
ithe  ground,  and  well  out  in  the  rain. 
Why,  if  this  storm  proved  dangerous,  I would 
mot  hesitate  to  lie  down  in  the  kennel  here  ! It 
ilonce  happened  to  me,”  continued  my  learned 
friend,  “ to  be  overtaken  by  a terrible  storm  in 
ithe  country.  At  first,  I took  refuge  under  a 
fcart-shed,  but  as  the  discharges  of  electricity 
iicame  nearer  I reflected  on  my  folly,  and,  quit- 
ting my  shelter,  rolled  myself  in  some  long 
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clover  grass,  till  I was  soaked  through,  and  there 
remained  till  the  danger  was  passed.  And  I 
was  justified,  for  on  the  edge  of  that  clover 
field  stood  a fine  old  oak  which  the  lightning 
had  stripped  of  the  larger  portion  of  its  bark.” 
You  will  notice  from  this  theory  that  to  be  safe 
from  lightning  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  seek 
a minimum  elevation,  but  to  be  thoroughly  wet. 
Alas  for  the  society  that  will  only  permit  a 
lunatic  to  comply  with  the  behests  of  science  ! 

A.  B. 


LAND-TAX. 

Sir, — I am  pleased  to  see  that  one,  at  least, 
of  the  readers  of  the  Builder  is  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  abovo,  to  desire  further  infor- 
mation. That  the  incidence  of  any  portion  of 
the  national  taxation  should  be  in  a state  of  fog 
and  uncertainty  is,  I think,  condemnatory  of  it, 
and  shows  that  a change  is  required. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  (p.  130,  ante), 
I may  state  that  the  table  of  rates  given  in  my 
former  communication  was  made  by  the  late 
Mr.  McQueen,  for  many  years  secretary  to  the 
Financial  Reform  Association,  and  a man  who 
devoted  his  life  to  the  investigation  and  eluci- 
dation of  fiscal  questions.  The  amounts  in 
the  pound  paid  by  the  various  counties  as 
given  in  the  table,  have  been  ascertained,  I 
believe,  by  dividing  the  annual  value  of  the 
property  of  each  county,  as  given  iu  schedule 
A of  the  Property  and  Income  Tax,  by  the 
amount  of  Land-Pax  contributed  by  that  county, 
and  the  very  small  figures  placed  against 
some  of  the  counties  seem  to  show  the 
action  of  two  causes,  viz.,  the  large  area 
of  redemption,  and  the  very  large  increase 
in  value.  If  your  correspondent  desires  to 
learn  yet  more  on  the  subject,  I cannot  do 
better  than  refer  him  to  the  almanack  issued 
yearly  by  the  Financial  Reform  Association,  and 
published  by  Longmans,  in  which  effective 
mention  is  made  of  this  subject. 

I take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some 
printer’s  errors  in  the  table,  forming  part  of 
my  former  communication  (s ee  Builder,  June  2, 
1883,  p.  758).  They  should  read  : — 

s.  d. 

Lincoln 0 2)6 

Middlesex 1 6)4 

Monmouth  0 2)4 

Wilts 0 5)4 

Scotland  0 0& 

E.  Grimes. 


OLD  PLASTERING. 

Sir,— The  use  of  wattle,  or  reeds,  such  as  Mr. 
H.  T.  Percival  describes  (p.  234,  ante)  as  used  in 
plastering  the  old  Manor  - house  at  Brigstock, 
Northamptonshire,  seems  of  very  ancient  origin. 

The  old  Church  of  St.  James  at  Avebury,  in 
Wilts,  which  has  just  been  restored  (in  part,  awhile 
ago,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  of 
Adam-street,  Adelphi ; and  more  recently  under 
Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  architect,  of  Marlborough), 
exhibited  similar  work  iu  its  lately  - discovered 
ancient  clearstory  windows.  These  are  Saxon, 
each  opening  being  a circular  one,  hewn  out  of 
stone.  I happened  to  visit  the  church  the  other 
day  in  company  with  Mr.  Ponting,  and  he 
pointed  out  some  holes  all  around  tho  stonework  : 
by  these  the  basket-work  was  attached  ; and  on  the 
framework  of  wicker  thus  formed  the  plastering  was 
pricked  up.  Some  of  the  original  old  twigs  and 
plastering  were  intact  at  the  time  of  finding. 

Harry  Hems. 


TRADE  CIRCULARS. 

As  a provincial  architect,  I am  astonished  at 
the  number  of  trade  circulars  that  reach  me 
daily.  Nearly  every  post  brings  a batch, — 
large  sheets,  small  sheets,  books,  show-cards, 
pamphlets,  and  samples  ; and  if  I were  to  pre- 
serve all  I receive  for  future  reference  (and  I 
should  like  to)  I should  require  an  extra  office 
and  clerk  for  arranging  them,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  -wall- space  to  hang  the  cards  upon.  The 
result  is  that  the  waste-paper  basket  receives 
by  far  the  larger  portion.  This,  to  me,  appears 
to  be  a great  waste  of  cash,  and  must  come  out 
of  the  profits.  I am  quite  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  being  in  possession  of  a know- 
ledge of  the  various  manufactures,  and 
carefully  scan  all  circulars  I receive,  and 
keep  large  piles  for  reference,  the  accumu- 
lation of  nigh  upon  forty  years ; but  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  if  something  like 
order  were  adopted  by  the  senders,  in  the 
sizes  of  their  documents,  they  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  be  saved,  and  much  easier 
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for  reference.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  all 
documents  were  issued  foolscap  size,  a file  of 
these  would  not  be  unsightly,  and  would  fit  the 
ordinary  foolscap  receptacles,  and  references 
would  be  faciliated  by  turning  over  leaves  all 
the  same  size,  instead  of  which  my  shelf  of 
trade  circulars,  although  kept  as  well  as  can  be, 
is  a complete  muddle,  and  to  find  what  you 
require  is  like  searching  for  a needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay.  As  an  instance,  this  morning’s 
post  brought  me  two  documents,  one  a book 
6 in.  by  3£  in.,  and  another  a sheet  3 ft.  3 in.  by 
2 ft.  2 in.  The  question  is  what  am  I to  do 
with  them, — for  they  are  both  worth  saving  ? 

H.  M. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

BROWN  V.  LONDON  AND  SODTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

This  case  was  heard  before  Mr.  Under- 
Sheriff  Abbott  and  a special  jury  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Newington-causeway. 

It  appeared  that  Mr.  Brown  held  the  lease,  for 
some  thirteen  years  unexpired,  of  the  beerhouse 
known  as  the  [Railway  Bell,  in  Upper  Keuning- 
ton-lane,  adjoining  the  Vauxhall  Railway  Station, 
at  a rental  of  60/.  a year,  and  the  company  con- 
tended that  tho  claimant  was  only  making  a net 
profit  of  some  50/.  a year,  instead  of  300/.  per 
annum,  as  put  forth  by  his  accountant. 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  P.  Fuller  (Fuller  & Fuller) 
valued  the  claimant’s  lease  at  500/.,  the  inventory  at 
178/.,  and  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  which  was  based 
on  large  and  varied  experience  in  public-house  and 
beerhouse  cases,  that  the  claimant  should  receive 
from  three  to  five  years’  annual  profits  on  his  trade 
as  compensation  for  disturbance  ; and  Mr.  Kelday 
likewise  valued  the  interest  at  2,000/.,  including 
everything. 

On  behalf  of  the  company,  Mr.  Harry  Jones 
(Hunt,  Stephenson,  & Jones),  and  Mr.  V.  Buckland 
said  there  was  no  improved  value  in  the  lease, 
though  it  was  granted  so  long  back  as  1865,  at  60/. 
per  annum  ; and  Messrs.  Warlters,  Lovejoy,  & 
Miles,  and  Messrs.  Swann  & Orgill  stated  that  from 
500/.  to  650/.  was  the  outside  value  of  the  lease  and 
goodwill,  including  fixtures. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  for  1,850/. 

It  is  stated  that  the  company’s  sealed  offer 
amounted  to  only  500/. 


WATER  FITTINGS. 

At  the  Greenwich  Police-court  the  other  day, 
Thomas  May,  of  12,  Holmshaw-road,  Lower 
Sydenham,  appeared  to  answer  twelve  sum- 
monses at  the  instance  of  the  Lambeth  Water 
Company.  The  first  six  were  for  contravening 
the  fifth  regulation  made  under  the  Metropolis 
Water  Act,  1871,  by  not  having  separate  com- 
munication pipes  to  six  houses,  Nos.  13,  17,  21, 
25,  29,  and  33,  Miall-road,  Lower  Sydenham. 
The  remaining  six  summonses  were  for  having  a 
connexion  with  the  pipes  and  fittings  of  the 
adjoining  houses,  Nos.  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and  31, 
the  same  houses  being  supplied  with  water  by 
the  company. 

Mr.  Besley  appeared  in  support  of  the  sum- 
monses, and  said  that  the  defendant  was  a builder 
in  Miall-road,  Sydenham.  In  July,  1S82,  he  made 
the  usual  application  to  the  company  for  a water 
supply  to  No.  11.  Water  was  laid  on  to  that  houso 
and  subsequently  to  Nos.  15,  19,  23,  27,  and  31. 
Having  had  the  water  laid  on  to  those  houses, 
the  defendant  committed  an  act  which  he  (Mr. 
Besley)  must  characterise  as  one  of  the  meanest 
frauds  that  had  ever  come  under  his  notice.  The 
houses  had  odd  numbers  on  the  one  side  of  the 
road  and  even  on  the  other.  The  defendant,  having 
had  the  water  laid  on  at  alternate  houses,  bored  a 
hole  between  the  houses,  and  supplied  every  other 
house  with  water  from  that  adjoining  it.  The 
water-rate  was  only  1/.  a year. 

Mr.  Johnson,  collector,  said  that  he  had  received 
no  rates  from  Nos.  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and  33. 

The  defendant  said  the  rates  had  not  been  de- 
manded. 

George  Henry  Lee,  clerk  in  the  water  company’s 
office,  produced  the  applications  made  by  Mr.  May 
for  supplies  of  water  to  the  alternate  houses. 

The  defendant  said  he  had  paid  all  rates  de- 
manded of  him,  and  if  he  had  done  wrong  in  the 
present  instance  he  had  done  so  in  ignorance.  The 
pipes  communicating  between  the  houses  were  there 
when  the  water  was  laid  on. 

James  Pollard,  a labourer  in  the  employ  of  the 
company,  said  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  his 
evidence  was  corroborated  by  Mr.  M'Neil,  district 
foreman. 

John  Quinn,  tenant  of  No.  29,  deposed  that 
during  his  occupation  there  had  been  a supply  of 
water  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Balguy,  the  magistrate,  said  it  was  a serious 
offence.  The  full  penalty  was  51.  in  each  case.  He 
imposed  a fine  of  20s.  in  each  case,  amounting,  with 
costs,  to  13/.  4s.  in  all. 
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DANGEROUS  STRUCTURES,  UNDER 
METROPOLITAN  BUILDING  ACT. 

Mr.  Pullen  appeared  to  a summons  taken 
out  at  Lambeth  (before  Mr.  Biron),  on  behalf 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  by  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Roberts,  for  having  neglected  to 
take  down  the  front  wall  of  the  house  2, 
Clarence-place,  Amelia-street,  Walworth,  to  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  or  having  otherwise 
secured  the  same.  Mr.  William  Arnold, 
solicitor,  Southwark,  appeared  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  one  of  the  district  surveyors  of 
Newington,  said  that  he  made  a survey  on  the  1st  of  June, 
and  pronounced  the  premises  dangerous  so  far  as  the  front 
wall  was  concerned.  The  front  wall  required  taking  down 
or  securing.  He  produced  the  plan,  which  showed  a 
bulging,  and  that  work  conld  be  made  good  in  four 
days.  In  cross-examination,  the  witness  said  he  had  been 
eight  years  a district  surveyor,  and  had  a large  private 
practice.  He  had  done  work  for  Mr.  Pullen  in  1881-2,  and 
was  paid  3001.  The  defendant  had  considered  his  bill 
excessive,  as  it  was  658?.  The  disagreement  between  them 
had  not  caused  the  notices  to  be  served. 

Mr.  Arnold  denied  entirely  that  there  was  the  slightest 
necessity  to  bring  his  client  before  the  Court,  or  to  put  him 
to  the  expense  of  doing  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
summons. 

Mr.  Edward  I* Anson,  architect  and  surveyor  to  various 
bodies,  stated  that  he  had  inspected  the  building,  and 
considered  it  safe  for  ten  years  at  least.  The  front  wall, 
at  all  events,  was  quite  safe  in  his  opinion  for  that  period, 
and  he  did  not  consider  it  required  even  a tie. 

Cross-examined  : He  knew  the  party  wall  and  front  were 
not  properly  bouded.  He  noticed  repnirs  had  been  done, 
and  saw  no  crack  in  the  plaster  insiae,  but  a slight  crack 
outside.  He  could  not  swear  the  brickwork  was  not 
decayed,  but  he  did  not  notice  anything  to  show  that  it 

Mr.  Henry  Phillips,  architect  and  surveyor,  of  several 
years’  standing,  said  he  had  known  the  premises  a long 
time,  and  superintended  the  repairs  of  the  next  house  years 
ago.  The  house  No.  2 was  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
twelve  years  ago,  and  he  considered  a tie  would  be  useless. 

Mr.  J.  Stone  also  gave  evidence,  and  in  his  opinion 
the  wall  was  perfectly  sound  ; and  he  was  followed  by  Mr. 
Robert  Green,  foreman  to  Cubitt  & Co.,  who  said  he  had 
inspected  the  house,  and  considered  it  well  able  to  stand 
for  years,  and  that  the  wall  was  a good  and  substantial 

James  Taylor,  bricklayer,  and  Charles  Gunner,  builder, 
gave  evidence  likewise  in  support  of  the  defence. 

Mr.  Biron  proceeded  to  view  the  house  in  question,  and 
afterwards  gave  his  decision  against  the  Board  of  Works, 
and  considered  it  was  a case  that  should  not  have  been 
brought  before  the  Court.  The  wall,  in  his  opinion,  was 
quite  safe ; in  fact,  the  house  seemed  as  safe  as  the  Court 
they  were  in.  After  the  inspection  he  had  mude,  and  the 
evidence  brought  forward  for  the  defence,  he  must  dismiss 
the  summons,  with  costs  against  the  complainants. 


JJlisulianea, 

Steam  Engines  for  Electric  Lighting 
at  the  Fisheries  Exhibition. — Mr.  Paxman, 
of  the  firm  of  Davey,  Paxman,  & Co.,  who  have 
supplied  all  the  engine  power  for  the  electric 
lighting  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  gave  a 
dinner  on  Wednesday  night  to  the  scientific  men 
connected  with  the  lighting.  Mr.  Birkbeck, 
M.P.,  presided,  and  complimented  Mr.  Paxman 
on  his  public  spiritedness  in  supplying  the 
engine  power  for  the  largest  display  of  electric 
lighting  as  yet  made.  The  plant  consists  of 
seven  engines, — one,  of  400-horse-power,  being 
of  novel  type,  and  this  had  been  purchased 
by  the  Government  for  the  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum.  It  is  fitted  with  automatic 
expansion  gear,  which  admits  to  the  cylinder 
at  each  stroke  the  exact  quantity  of  steam 
required  for  the  work  then  being  done,  the 
cut-off  valve  being  controlled  entirely  by  the 
governor.  The  running  is  perfectly  steady  and 
all  that  could  be  desired.  A second  engine  of 
importance  is  one  of  compound  type  and  excel- 
lent design,  working  with  120  lb.  of  steam 
supplied  by  two  boilers  of  locomotive  type, 
up  to  250-horse-power.  The  remaining  engines 
are  of  the  ordinary  type,  but  of  unusually  good 
workmanship,  and  developing  about  100-horse- 
power each  indicated  power.  After  the  dinner 
the  party  visited  the  engine-room  and  the 
principal  parts  of  the  electric  lighting 
machinery. 

Maldon. — The  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  are 
about  to  carry  out  works  of  main  sewerage  at 
Burnham,  and  to  extend  the  drainage  of  South- 
minster,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  A lfred  B. 
Brady,  A.-M.I.C.E.,  who  is  also  preparing 
schemes  for  the  drainage  of  the  villages  of  Til- 
lingham  and  Steeple,  which  is  very  urgently 
needed. 

St.  Paul’s  Mission  Hall,  Penton  Place, 
Walworth.  — The  foundation-stone  of  this 
building  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last  by  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester.  It  will  accommodate  GOO  adults. 
The  contractors  are  Messrs.  H.  Burrnan  & Sons, 
of  Walworth  ; and  the  architects  are  Messrs. 
Romaine- Walker  & Tanner,  of  Bnckingham- 
»treet,  Adelphi. 


A Ship  Railway  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. — In  view  of  suggestions  recently 
made  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  Suez 
Canal  difficulty  by  constructing  a ship  railway 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
principle  proposed  by  Captain  Eads  for  crossing 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Hawaiian  Government  has  just 
had  constructed  at  Honolulu  a ship  railway,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  found  necessary  to  send  all 
vessels  requiring  repair  to  San  Francisco,  the 
port  of  Honolulu  being  unsuitable  for  opera- 
tions of  that  kind.  The  marine  railway  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a dry  dock,  and  it  may 
be  described  as  a sort  of  cradle  or  cage  in  which 
the  ship  is  enclosed,  its  keel  and  sides  being 
supported  from  end  to  end.  The  cradle  is  so 
constructed  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  is 
equally  distributed,  and  that  the  pressure  on 
the  ground  is  not  heavier  than  that  of  an  ordi- 
nary locomotive.  The  vessel  being  thus  encased 
is  lifted  out  of  the  water  by  an  engine  on  to  an 
inclined  plane,  upon  which  a line  of  rails  has 
been  laid  down,  and  the  engine  is  strong  enough 
to  raise  to  the  required  height  a vessel  of 
1,700  tons  burden.  Vessels  of  higher  tonnage 
can  be  raised  high  enough  to  admit  of  their 
hulls  being  cleaned  or  repaired,  and  of  their 
screws  being  removed.  The  railway  proposed 
by  Captain  Eads  for  Panama  would,  of  course, 
be  a much  larger  undertaking,  involving  such 
serious  difficulties  as  to  render  it  very  doubtful 
whether  it  is  within  the  range  of  practical 
engineering,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  review  of 
the  project  more  than  two  years  ago  (see 
Builder,  vol.  xl.,  p.  504). 

Removal  of  an  Eyesore. — We  are  glad  to 
note  that  the  long-disused  building  formerly 
known  as  Clerkenwell  workhouse,  situated  in 
what  was  formerly  called  Coppice-row  (now  the 
upper  end  of  Farringdon-road),  is  likely  to  be 
speedily  removed.  The  building  has  been  on 
crutches  ever  since  the  construction  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  tunnel  between  King’s- 
cross  and  Farringdon-street,  twenty  years  ago 
and  more,  and  its  continued  existence  since  it 
has  ceased  to  serve  its  original  or  any  other 
purpose  save  that  of  cumbering  a site  that 
might  be  profitably  devoted  to  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings  has  long  been  regarded  by 
passers-by  as  a reproach  to  the  authorities  con- 
cerned. We  now  learn  that  a portion  of  the 
building  having  just  been  pulled  down  by  order 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  building  (as  might  have  been 
expected)  threatens  to  fall  down.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Guardians  of  the  Holborn 
Union  have  ordered  a hoarding  to  be  put  up  for 
the  protection  of  the  public. 

A Liberal  View. — At  a recent  meeting  of 
the  Glasgow  Town  Council,  Councillor  Dunlop 
took  exception  to  the  Water  Commissioners 
being  recommended  by  a committee  to  permit 
Mr.  Gale,  their  engineer,  who  was  paid  a salary 
of  1,0001.,  to  advise  the  Water  Commissioners 
of  Hamilton  in  reference  to  a new  reservoir 
which  they  proposed  to  construct.  The  Lord 
Provost,  in  reply,  remarked  that  if  they  frankly 
permitted  Mr.  Gale  to  give  assistance  to  neigh- 
bouring burghs,  he  was  not  only  doing  good 
■work  to  them,  but  he  was  also  benefiting  the 
Corporation.  Although  this  reply  by  the  Lord 
Provost  seems  to  have  been  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  majority  of  the  Town  Council, 
the  worthy  Councillor  who  raised  the  question 
was  not  satisfied,  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
bringing  the  subject  forward  in  another  way. 

Dearth  of  Water. — Northampton  is  suffer- 
ing from  a dearth  of  water,  the  supply  being  in 
the  hands  of  a company;  while  at  Richmond, 
in  Surrey,  reports  come  of  the  utter  breakdown 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Local 
Authority  for  supplying  water.  The  Vestry, 
in  a reply  during  this  last  week  to  a letter 
from  the  Local  Government  Board,  states 
through  their  clerk  that  the  water  supply  of  the 
town  is  twenty  gallons  per  head  per  day.  Great 
stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  purity  and  clearness 
of  the  water.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  we  are 
told  that  both  these  statements  are  untrue.  So 
far  from  the  house-owners  receiving  the  quan- 
tity stated,  the  supply  has  never  reached  that 
amount,  while  at  the  present  time  many  houses 
have  been  without  water  for  days  together, 
and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  is  thus 
seriously  jeopardisted. 

Stained  Glass.  — A large  painted-glass 
window,  subject,  the  “ Crucifixion,”  is  to  be 
placed  as  a memorial  in  the  parish  church  of 
' Hyde,  Herts.  It  is  executed  by  Messrs.  Pitman 
1 & Son. 


Drainage  Certificates. — In  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Monday,  Mr.  Anderson  asked 
whether  there  was  any  rule  under  which  any 
householder,  or  any  one  purposing  to  buy  or 
hire  a house,  could  apply  to  the  local  sanitary 
authority  and,  for  a reasonable  fee,  to  obtain  an 
inspection  and  certificate  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  ; 
and,  if  there  was  no  such  rule,  whether  the 
Government  would  consider  the  expediency  of 
establishing  such  an  arrangement  with  all 
sanitary  authorities. — Mr.  G.  Russell,  in  reply, 
said, — There  is  no  rule  under  which  a person  can 
obtain  from  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  dis- 
trict, on  payment  of  a fee,  a certificate  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  drainage  and  other  sanitary 
arrangements  of  a house,  and  the  Board  think 
that,  as  a general  rule,  it  would  not  be  desirable 
that  sanitary  authorities  should  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  granting  such  certificates! 
The  sanitary  authorities  and  their  officers 
should  be  on  the  watch  to  discover  sanitary 
defects,  and  there  would  be  some  reason  to 
fear  that  if  such  certificates  as  suggested  were 
granted  by  the  authority  they  might  subse- 
quently be  hampered  in  their  action  by  the  fact 
of  the  certificates  having  been  given.  A certi- 
ficate might  be  given  without  the  knowledge  of 
facts  which  might  subsequently  come  to  light, 
and  in  the  case  of  old  houses  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  accurately  the  facts.  These 
certificates  might  also  be  used,  although  there 
might  be  a different  condition  of  things  after 
the  examination  was  made.  If,  however,  a 
local  authority  were  to  propose  that  the  medical 
officer  of  health  and  inspector  of  nuisances 
should  jointly  give  such  certificates  as  proposed, 
on  payment  of  a reasonable  fee,  the  Board 
would  not  object  to  such  an  arrangement,  by 
way  of  experiment,  provided  the  duties  of  the 
officers  were  not  thereby  interfered  with. 

Church  Decoration,  Camberwell.  — The 
Parish  Church  of  St.  Giles,  Camberwell  (one 
of  the  earliest  of  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  churches)  has  just  had  its  chancel 
decorated,  at  the  cost  of  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
F.  F.  Kelly.  The  work  has  been  designed 
by  and  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Shrigley  & Hunt,  of  Lancaster  and 
London.  The  floor  of  the  sacrariutn  has  been 
relaid  with  glazed  tiles  in  panels  from  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Craven,  Dunnill,  & Co.,  Ironbridge, 
Shropshire,  while  a new  brass  altar-rail  has  been 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome. 
The  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  repaved  with 
red  tiles  with  a border  of  green.  The  open- 
timbered  roof  of  the  chancel  has  been  painted 
in  lighter  tints  than  the  walls.  Mr.  Aluigrist 
is  the  artist  who  has  painted  the  figures,  and 
the  remaining  parts  of  the  decoration  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Temple  and  other  assistants. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  some  ancient  brasses 
which  were  removed  from  the  old  church  have 
lately  been  restored  to  the  choir  of  the  present 
church. 

Tenders  for  Paving  and  Curbing  in 
Camberwell.  — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Camberwell  Vestry,  Mr.  Middlemass,  on  behalE 
of  the  General  Purposes  Committee,  reported 
upon  the  receipt  of  tenders  from  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Gabriel,  E.  & H.  Beevers,  W.  Harris,  Turner  & 
Sons,  YVheeler  & Hindle,  Mowlem  & Co.,  F.  W. 
Etheridge,  and  Wilkes  & Co.,  for  paving  and 
curbing  a number  of  new  streets  in  accordance 
with  specification.  The  committee  recom- 
mended the  acceptance  of  Messrs.  Mowlem  & 
^>f.’s  tender.  Mr.  Middlemass  explained  that 
although  Messrs.  Mowlem’s  was  not  the  lowest 
tender,  the  committee’s  experience  of  other 
contractors  had  induced  them  to  make  thiB 
recommendation.  After  a prolonged  discussion 
concerning  the  various  tenders,  Mr.  Reynolds 
(Surveyor)  said  that  the  total  value  of  the  work 
to  be  performed  would  be  between  5,GOOi. 
and  6,0001.  The  difference  between  Mcssra. 
Mowlem’s  and  the  lowest  tender  was  about 
2801.,  or  5 per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay.  The 
recommendation  as  submitted  was  eventually 
agreed  to. 

Peterborough  Cathedral. — The  founda- 
tions of  the  south-eastern  pier,  which  supported 
the  now  demolished  Lantern  Tower  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  were  unearthed  on  Monday 
morning,  and  were  found  in  a crumbling  state 
many  inches  below  the  original  level. 

Queen  Anne's  Statue. — The  City  Lands 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Manners  is  the 
chairman,  have  under  consideration  a tender 
for  the  restoration  of  this  statue,  which  so  long 
has  been  an  eyesore  to  the  thousands  of  persona 
visiting  the  cathedral. — Citizen. 
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Mosses  or  Lichens  as  a Building 
Material. — According  to  the  Mining  Journal, 
in  invention  the  object  of  which  is  to  render 
tvailable  as  a raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
>f  paper-pulp,  millboard,  furniture,  doors,  win- 
low-sashes,  and  so  forth,  the  mosses  or  lichens 
io  plentiful  in  nature,  and  especially  white 
ichens,  has  been  patented  by  Tallahofs  Pap- 
lersbruks  Aktiebolag,  of  Jonkoping.  To  render 
he  material  suitable  for  building  purposes, 
mch  as  doors  and  for  furniture,  mouldings 
'ornamental  or  otherwise),  and  for  imitation 
iculpture,  and  the  like,  the  moss  is  first  rinsed 
n a large  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  consists 
>f  coarse  cloth,  and  in  which  water  is  poured 
iver  it  till  the  moss  is  quite  cleaned.  The 
noss  is  removed  herefrom  to  another  adjoining 
'easel,  and  about  3 per  cent,  of  a glue  is  added, 
ionsisting  of  resin  and  soda,  and  water  is  mixed 
vith  it  till  it  assumes  a suitable  consistency  for 
>eing  worked  by  rollers  till  the  moss  in  a fibrous 
iondition  becomes  applicable  as  pulp  for  paper. 
The  material  is  then  put  on  two  sorting  cylinders 
irovided  with  coarser  or  finer  cloth,  according 
o the  product  which  it  is  desired  to  produce, 
.’he  mass  is  now  mixed  with  about  20  per  cent, 
f pipe-clay  and  innocuous  colouring  materials, 
he  latter  according  to  the  colour  it  is  desired 

0 produce,  the  whole  being  intimately  mixed  in 
, mixing-vessel,  after  which  the  mass  is  con- 
eyed  to  the  usual  millboard-making  machine, 
phere  it  is  treated  as  usual  in  millboard  manu- 
actories,  only  with  the  difference  that  the 
ylinders  or  rollers  must  be  so  adjusted  in  size 
hat  the  length  and  breadth  required  is  pro- 
.uced.  Then  as  many  pieces  of  millboard  thus 
ormed  are  placed  upon  each  other  as  required 
or  the  thickness  desired,  and  before  they  are 
ried,  are  placed  in  a strong  hydraulic  press, 
therein  they  are  so  compressed  that  they,  after 
rying,  become  at  least  as  hard  as  wood.  By 
lying  the  compressed  piece  of  millboard  in 
uitable  cast-iron  dies,  the  mass  can  be  given 
he  form  and  appearance  desired. 

The  Duties  of  House-owners. — At  the 
[ampstead  Police-court,  on  Wednesday,  Enoch 
laggs  was  summoned  by  order  of  the  Vestry  of 
[ampstead,  as  owner  of  five  houses  in  Gold- 
inith’s-place,  Kilburn,  for  allowing  them  to  be 

1 a condition  which  was  a nuisance  and  injurious 
> health.  Mr.  George  Allan  Smith,  sanitary 
ispector,  gave  evidence  as  to  finding  No.  2 — 
le  kitchen,  parlour,  first-floor  back  room,  stair- 
ise,  passages,  wash-house,  and  water-closet — 
i a foul  and  dirty  condition  and  out  of  repair. 
.e  also  read  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Gwynn, 
ledical  officer  of  health,  stating  that  Nos.  2,  3, 

, 5,  and  6 were  in  such  a dirty  and  dilapidated 
mdition  as  to  be  a nuisance  and  injurious  to 
ealfcli.  They  required  cleansing,  lime-whiting, 
ad  repairing  generally  throughout.  Defendant 
lid  he  was  only  the  rent  collector,  and  the 
roperty  had  just  changed  hands.  The  neces- 
iry  work  had  been  commenced  that  day.  The 
ench  made  an  order  for  all  the  houses  to  be 
at  in  a proper  state  of  repair  within  one 
ionth. 

Parochial  Hall,  St.  Stephen’s,  Walworth 
'ommon. — A parochial  hall  and  class-rooms  in 
snnexion  with  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Villa- 
;reet,  Walworth,  were  opened  a few  days  ago. 
he  buildings,  which  were  commenced  last 
pril,  comprise  a large  room  capable  of  holding 
bout  400  persons,  and  class-rooms  for  infants 
nd  the  adult  Bible  class,  together  with  kitchen 
nd  other  accommodation.  The  building  is 
ituated  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  ap- 
roached  by  an  arched  entrance  from  Villa- 
;reet.  The  work  has  been  done  by  Mr. 
attley. 

! The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. — Earl 
rranville  having  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
ostitution  of  Civil  Engineers  one  of  the  six 
its  of  invitations  forwarded  to  the  Foreign 
'ffice  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Coin- 
any,  U.S.A.,  Mr.  George  Barclay  Bruce,  vice- 
resident, has  been  deputed  to  attend  the 
irmal  opening  of  the  line  as  the  representative 
P the  institution.  Having  been  Robert  Stephen- 
)n’s  second  pupil,  and  afterwards  a trusted 
3sistant  of  that  eminent  engineer,  this  nomi- 
ation  seems  to  be  a very  appropriate  one. 

Blue  Lias  Lime. — In  answer  to  “ Airedale  ” 
p.  131,  ante ] I beg  to  say  if  he  had  used  the 
nest  blue  lias  hydraulic  lime  for  his  walls  he 
li'ould  have  found  his  walls  tight,  and  he  would 
=ave  had  no  occasion  for  plastering  them  with 
riement.  But  he  must  use  blue  lias  hydraulic 
;me,  not  the  worthless  stuff  sold  as  such  by  so 
lany  dealers,  to  the  great  injury  of  those  who 
ell  the  honest  stuff. — H. 


Demolition  of  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch- 
street.  — As  might  have  been  expected,  the 
demolition  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  in  Fen- 
church-street,  is  to  be  followed  by  the  dis- 
appearance of  Ingram -court,  that  old  court  or 
square  named  after  Sir  Arthur  Ingram,  the 
benefactor  who  did  so  much  to  restore  the 
church  and  its  surroundings  after  the  Great 
Fire.  According  to  the  Paper-maker’s  Monthly 
Journal,  Ingrain -court  is  to  make  way  for  those 
City  improvements  which,  like  “ Time’s  relent- 
less hand  ” spared  neither  Troy  nor  the  “ May- 
pole  ” in  the  Strand,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  one  of  the  oldest  businesses  in  the  City, — 
that  of  Messrs.  Marchant,  Singer,  & Co.,  printers 
and  stationers, — is  about  to  be  removed  to  new 
premises  in  St.  Mary-axe.  The  larger  part  of 
the  right-hand  side  of  Ingram  - court  was 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Marchant,  Singer,  & Co., 
who  were  among  the  latest  of  the  old  City 
“ houses”  to  give  up  the  old  practice  of  residing 
at  their  place  of  business.  We  understand  that 
the  younger  member  of  the  present  firm  was 
born  in  the  large,  roomy,  old-fashioned  tene- 
ment, No.  1,  Ingram-court,  and  there  are  still  a 
good  many  people  in  civic  circles  who  remember 
when  the  senior  partner  dwelt  there  in  good 
old  fashion.  Now  the  house  and  its  surround- 
ings will  disappear,  and  the  business  of  the  firm 
will  be  continued  in  an  equally  old  precinct,  but 
in  new  premises.  One  memento  of  the  early 
days  of  the  firm, — a wooden  printing-press  coeval 
with  the  early  days  of  printing, — has  been  pre- 
sented to  and  accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  who  have  removed 
it  from  Ingram-court  to  add  it  to  their  collec- 
tion. This  relic  is  a facsimile  of  the  one  repre- 
sented in  Maclise’s  famous  picture  of  “ Caxton 
showing  the  first  specimen  of  his  printing  to 
King  Edward  the  Fourth.” 

Adlington.  — Operations  have  been  com- 
menced for  the  erection  of  a new  church 
at  Adlington,  near  Chorley,  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
isting structure,  erected  in  1839,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  retain  as  a mission  church.  The 
foundations  of  the  new  building  are  already 
dug  out,  and  the  ceremony  of  the  public  stone- 
laying will  shortly  take  place.  The  Vicar  of 
Adlington  has  presented  the  site,  and  the 
church,  which  will  contain  700  sittings,  will  be 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Bai’ry,  archi- 
tect, at  a cost  of  6,98SJ. 

Tiverton  Sewage. — Some  time  since  the 
Corporation  of  Tiverton  invited  competition 
drawings  for  the  disposal  of  the  sewage,  and  in 
response  thereto  seven  gentlemen  have  sub- 
mitted schemes.  These  have  already  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Council,  and  at  a recent  meeting 
it  was  decided  to  call  in  professional  assistance 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  premium  for 
the  best  scheme.  This  has  been  done,  and  Mr. 
E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Westminster  and  Birming- 
ham, has  been  instructed  to  report  thereon. 

Lecture  - Hall,  New  Southgate.  — On 
Saturday  last  the  foundation  - stone  of  a 
lecture-liall  in  connexion  with  Christ  Church 
New  Congregational  Church  was  laid  on  the 
Holly  Park  Estate,  New  Southgate,  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Morley,  M.P.  The  hall  will  seat  300 
persons,  and  adjoining  are  club,  reading, 
smoking,  and  retiring  rooms,  &c.  Messrs.  Waugh 
& Chapman,  70,  Chancery-lane,  are  the  archi- 
tects, and  Messrs.  Brown  & Sweetland,  of  New 
Southgate,  are  the  builders. 

The  Corporation  of  King’s  Lynn  has 
elected  Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  late  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Market  Harborough  and  Great 
and  Little  Bowden  Local  Board,  their  Borough 
Surveyor.  There  were  152  applications  for  the 
appointment. 


TENDERS. 

For  boundary-walla,  roads,  and  drains  at  St.  George’s, 
Ilanover-square,  Cemetery,  Hanwell.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton, 
architect : — 

Hanson  Bros.,  Southall  (accepted)...  £2,891  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  on  the  St. 
Auhyn’s  Estate,  Tiverton,  for  Mr.  W.  W.  Martin.  Mr. 
John  Watson,  architect,  Torquay  : — 


Petherick  Bros.,  Plymouth  £1,474  0 0 

Vanstone  & Muiuford,  Torquay  1,339  0 0 

Payle  & Grater,  Tiverton  1,193  0 0 


For  a 30-quarter  malt-house  at  Wellington,  for  Mr.  John 
G.  Wackrill.  Messrs.  Davison,  Inskipp,  & Mackenzie, 
architects,  62,  Lc.ulenhall-strect,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  : — 

A.  lioner £1,305  9 6 

H.  T.  Darlington 1,270  0 0 

Oliver  Jones  1,252  10  9 

R.  Millington 1,250  0 0 

Paterson  & Son 1,198  17  0 

Treasure  & Sons  1,133  0 0 

T AG.  J.  Groves  1,130  0 0 

R.  Yates 1,100  O 0 


For  the  erection  of  Brixton  Tabernacle,  Stockwell-road. 

Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hollands,  119,  Cheapside,  architects. 

Quantities  by  Messrs.  Evans  & Deacon  : — 

Barnes  £5,880  0 0 

Hill  Bros.  5,090  0 0 

Bolter  & Leo 4,655  0 0 

Higgs  4,340  0 0 

J.  Taylor ...  3,987  0 0 

J.  O Richardson 3,949  0 0 

Smith  & 8ons 3,939  0 0 

Holloway 3,832  0 0 

Cooper  & Macoy  3,795  0 0 


For  new  roads  at  Finchley,  on  the  Kimbolton  Estate 

C.  Taylor  £1,660  0 0 

H.  Standin 1,330  0 0 

J.  Pizzoy  1,180  0 0 

J.  Bell.. l,i >35  0 0 

Pound 997  0 0 

J.  Taylor  (accepted)  868  18  7 


For  concrete  sewer,  for  the  Finchley  Local  Board : — 

P.  Pound  £395  0 0 

Pizzoy 345  0 0 

Pollard  317  0 0 

Bell  (accepted) 230  0 0 

Stracnan  210  n 0 


For  new  roads  on  the  Hondon  Station  Estate  : — 

Strachan £3,735  0 0 

Walker  3,183  0 0 

Adams 3,175  0 0 

Pizzey 3,100  0 0 

Amended  Tenders. 

J.  Pizzey £2,489  0 0 

Adams 2,289’  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  villa  residence,  stables,  coach-house, 
walling,  &c.,nt  Mansfield.  Mr.  Arthur  Marshall,  architect, 
Nottingham 

Vickers,  Nottingham  £2,738  0 0 

Crawshaw,  Skegness  2,450  0 0 

Hewitt,  Leicester 2,360  0 0 

Frisby,  Mansfield 2,295  0 0 

Greenwood,  Mansfield  2,228  0 0 

Hudson  & Parrish,  Nottingham  ...  2,183  0 0 

Eastwood,  Warsop  2,178  0 0 

Amended  Tenders. 

Greenwood  £2,304  0 0 

Eastwood  2,304  0 0 

Dudson  & Parrish  (accepted)  2,291  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a new  Methodist  Free  Church, 
Mansfield  Woodhouse,  Notts.  Mr.  A.  Marshall,  archi- 
tect:— 

Alsop,  Mansfield £820  0 0 

Redwood,  Sutton  763  0 0 

Steveuson,  Woodhouse 72 J 0 0 

For  alterations  at  Clerk  of  Peace's  office,  Northampton. 
Mr.  Edmund  Law,  county  surveyor,  architect  : — 

D.  Ireson,  Northampton  (accepted). 

For  paving  the  carriage-way  of  the  Waterloo-road,  for 
the  Vestry  of  St.  George- tho-Martyr,  Southwark:  — 

Wheeler  & Hindle  £1,976  5 0 

G.  Rutty 1,890  0 0 

Turner  & Sons  1,856  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted) 1,710  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  baker  and  confectioner’s  shop  pre- 
mises, for  Mr.  Gundlach,  in  Gleneaglo-road,  Streatham. 
Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hollands,  architects : — 

Hill  Bros,  (accepted)  £1,300  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  23,  St.  John’s 
Wood-road,  tor  Dr.  Hickman.  Mr.  Thomas  Durrons, 
architect,  44,  Upper  Baker-street : — 

Stevenson  £775  0 0 

Howard  059  0 0 

Bodimoade 637  0 0 

Wright  (accepted)  497  0 0 

Plumbing  Works. 

Hume £81  0 0 

Moucrieffo  73  0 0 


For  additions  to  No.  11,  Park-cresceut-mews,  Portland, 
place,  for  Mr.  G.  F.  Coster.  Mr.  T.  Durrans,  architect : — 
Watts £638  2 6 


For  rebuilding  tho  last  section  of  tho  Royal  York 
Turkish  and  Electric  Baths,  York-tcrraco,  Regent's  Park, 
for  Dr.  Jagielski.  Mr.  T.  Durrans,  architect  : — 

Collier  & Co £2,933  0 0 

8tevensou  2,790  0 0 

Blyth  2,725  0 0 

Birch  2,650  0 0 

Lea  & Son  2,424  0 0 

Howard  (accepted)  2,050  0 0 

Engineering  Works. 

Jeakes&Co £844  0 0 

Whitehead  & Co 619  0 0 

Wildman  (accepted)  487  15  0 

Fibrous  Plaster  Ceiling. 

Battiscombo  & Harris  135  0 0 

Gas  Engineer. 

Hockey 65  10  0 


For  sundry  works  to  be  executed  at  No.  45,  Rutland 
Gate,  for  Madame  de  Falbo.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  Carter  (accepted)  250  0 0 


For  sewering,  levelling,  paving,  metalling,  channelling, 
kerbiug,  and  muking  good  certain  streets,  for  the  Hkestou 
Local  Board.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Hunt,  surveyor  to  tho 
Board : — 

Chapel-street 
King-street.  (oast). 

Beardsley  & Pounder,  Ilkeston...  £125  £262  5 

J.  Hawley,  Ilkeston  (accepted)...  120  2l0  0 


For  additional  vestry,  corridors,  &c.,  to  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  Walworth,  for  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Resker.  Mr.  C. 
N.  McIntyre  North,  architect,  16,  Borough  : - 

Josolyne £355  0 0 

Richardson  Bros. 338  0 0 

Marsland  313  0 0 

Babbs 0 0 


§ 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have  e 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to  < 
cover  the  postage. 


For  works  at  St.  George's  Church,  Tufnell  Park.  Mr. 
George  Truefift.  architect : — 

St  uart £783  0 0 

720  0 0 

Grover  594  0 o 

Ball&Wickes  (accepted) 686  0 0 


For  works  at  Church-room,  Tufuell  Park.  Mr.  George 
Truefitt,  architect : — 

Stuart £237  0 0 

Warne 232  0 0 

Grover 228  0 0 

Ball  & Wickes  (acoepted) 213  0 0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.  r 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  stables  and  cottage  at 
Tubbendens,  Orpington.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Hams,  archi- 

Wm.  Wright  (accepted)  135  0 0 


For  sanitary  works  at  Starts  Hill,  Farnborougb,  Kent 
for  Mr.  J.  L.  Lovibond.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Hams,  sur. 

'eJor-  Killiek,  Bromley  (accepted). 


For  building  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  Plaistow. 

Mr.  Dartnall,  architect  :— 

Howard,  Canning  Towu £710  0 0 

Fast,  Plaistow  C79  0 0 

Mears,  Plaistow 625  0 0 

Cornish.  Hale,  St  Hart,  Barking-road  610  0 0 

Mansfield,  Stratford  -467  0 0 

Keen,  Plaistow  (accepted)  460  0 0 

Horlock,  Barking. road  440  0 0 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.! 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  Edwin  Parr,  101,  West- 
minster Bridge-road. 

G.  Mower,  Hackney  (accepted) . 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  10,  Market-square, 
Bromley.  Kent,  for  Messrs.  Barter,  Payne,  & Lepper, 
Mr.  St. ‘Pierre  Harris,  architect:- 

£225  0 0 

: 

Crossiev : j*  « 

Taylor ’&  Son  (accepted)  120  0 0 


For  new  shop  at  St.  Alban’s,  for  Mr.  J.  Fisk.  Messrs. 
Glover  & Salter,  architects,  1 and  2,  Poultry : — 

Messrs.  J.  & W.  Savage,  St.  Alban's  (accepted). 


For  alterations  to  Court  House,  St.  Alban's.  Mr.  Urban 
A.  Smith,  county  surveyor,  architect : — 

D.  Ireson,  Northampton  £500  0 0 

C.  Miskiu,  St.  Alban’s  (accepted)  470  0 0 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  qnality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for' 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries' 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. ; 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster.i 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,! 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt/ 


For  the  construction  of  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Manor 
Park  Estate,  Streatkam  (contract  No.  2).  Messrs.  \V  heeler 
& Hollands,  surveyors 

Harris,  Camberwell  (accepted)  A! 


For  three  new  villa  residences  at.  St.  Alban’s,  for  Mr. 
E.  T.  Wills.  Messrs.  Glover  & Sailer,  architects:— 

D.  Iresou,  Northampton  (accepted). 


0 0 


For  the  erection  of  three  small  shops.  Manor  Park, 
Streatham  Common.  Messrs.  Wheeler  & Hollands,  a:chi- 

tCCt  Whiteman  (accepted) £635  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


For  repairs  to  No.  l.the  Minories,  Aldgate,  for  Mr, 
Deputy  Ea«t.  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architect:- 
P J.  Doherty  (accepted) £213  0 0 


E C.  M.— J.  c.— E.  P.— A.  B.  W.  K.— J.  P.— E.  W.  W.— C.  J.— 
J & T.  T.-F.  H.— R.  S.  W.— Dr.  S.— C.  W.  & Co.— E.  J.  T.-H.  J.— 
I>.  .v  Co.-C.  S.— W.  H.— L.  8.— A.  O.  B.-.T.  W.  C— J.  I..  K.— J.  W.— 
H.  H.— C.— J.  P.— C.  J.  P.— W.  * C.— W.  & H.— J.  B.— C.  W.  H — 

q"  c.  K. E.  R.  (We  do  not  agree  with  our  correspondent  as  to  site, 

but  are  satisfied  that  the  statue  should  be  preserved). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  bo  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


For  studio,  Bedford-gardens,  for  Mrs.  Silver.  Mr. 
R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architect :— 

H.  T.  Dye  (accepted) £oo0  0 0 


For  partially  repairing  and  re-seating  the  Parish  Church, 
Win.-  Rutland.  Mr.  G.  Vialls,  London,  architect 

Pitch  Pine  T'p*>1 
Seats. 

..£510  9 0 


e are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


J.  Woolston,  Stamford.. 


W.  Wad**,  St.  Neot’s  ... 

Bard  ell  Bros.,  Lynn 

T.  Woolston,  Stamford 
Roberts  Bros.,  Stamford  * 


499  . 
•483  0 
474  0 
447  0 


Deal 
Seats. 
£500  9 
496  0 


478  0 0 


* Accepted. 


For  channelling  the  Hart ington-road,  Oordon-road,  and 
Longfield-road,  Ealing,  for  Mr.  Edward  Wood.  Mr.  R. 
Willov.  66,  Ludgate-hiU.  surveyor :— 

l’l/zev  £43o  " 0 

Ford  A Everett 

Kilbngbai-k  4 0 0 0 

Nowell  A Robson 389  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  11.  King-street, 
Baker-street, for  Mr.  i.  T.  Williams.  Mr.  Thos.  Durraus, 
architect : — 

A.  G.  Bolding  

Stevenson  

Edgar 

Howard  

Butcher 


£580 


498  10 


CHARGES  FOB  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Each  .u 


. APPRENTICESHIPS, 

TRADE.  ANDGENEKAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

•s  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIP.-,. 


words) 0s.  6d. 

...  . eries  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adyer- 

lisemen Is  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Cot  ‘ 
tc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words!  or  under  2s.  6A 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mint  not  be  sent,  but  al 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered 


should  be 

s u by  Mousy  Order,  payable 

the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  40,  Catherine  street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 


Lit  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  ...  - ---. 

Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Boultincr  Freestone,  0f  best  quality,  supplied- 

° from  their  own  Quamesi 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbi.i,,i 
6,  Augustna-road,  Ham-i 
meramith,  London,  W. 
(Ground  or  Lump), [Adtt/ 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


Asplialte. 

8eys8el,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,? 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials! 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,  warehousefloors/ 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms/ 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W.i 
London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & 

Manufacturers  of 


REAP, 


QOLLINGE’S  PATENTHINGES,; 


LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD! 
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Babylonian  Architecture. 


HAT  the  people  of 
Babylonia  were  a 
building  race  at  a 
very  early  period  in 
their  national  life 
is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  third 
month  in  the  ca- 
lendar correspond- 
ing to  our  May  and 
June  bears  the 
name  of  the  month 
of  the  “ Making  of 
Bricks.”  This  month  Murga  was  called 

by  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  Arameans, 

who  borrowed  the  calendar  from  their 

Turanian  predecessors,  the  month  Sivan,  or 
the  “ Month  of  Clay,”  because  at  that  time 
the  spring  rains  had  ceased,  and  the  clay,  so 
important  a material  to  the  Babylonians,  was 
obtainable  in  large  quantities.  This  tradition 
preserved  in  the  national  calendar  carries  us 
back  to  a very  remote  period  in  Babylonian 
civilisation,  yet  on  the  very  threshold  of  the 
monumental  age  we  find  each  king  claiming  for 
himself  the  title  of  “ the  Builder  King.”  In  the 
ancient  lists  of  Babylonian  officials  which  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  libraries  we  find  that  the 
“inspector  of  the  bricks”  was  an  important 
person,  ranking  next  to  the  “tax-gatherer”  and 
along  with  the  “chief  builder”  and  “ the  sur- 
veyor.” Just  as  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
Pharaoh  on  his  accession  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  his  pyramid  or  tomb,  so  it  was  incumbent 
upon  each  of  the  kings  of  Chaldea  to  repair  the 
temples  of  his  capital,  and  to  build  a shrine  or 
house  for  his  proctor  god.  The  inscriptions 
recently  discovered  by  Mr.  Rassam  at  Aboo 
Hubba  show  that  as  early  as  thirty-eight  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  era,  Sargon  of  Abate 
or  Akkad  fulfilled  his  royal  duties  by  laying  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  temple  of  Anat,  the 
great  mother,  his  protectress.  The  profession 
of  architect  in  the  land  of  primitive  builders 
was  a high  one,  and,  as  the  statues  and  inscrip- 
tions discovered  by  M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tel  Lo 
show,  was  adopted,  or  at  least  assumed,  by  the 
kings.  Among  the  statues  now  in  the 
Louvre,  which  were  discovered  by  M.  de 
Sarzec,  of  which  we  have  already  given  an 
account  in  a former  article  on  “ Chaldean  Art,” 
is  one  of  King  Gudea  in  his  office  of  chief  archi- 
tect. This  remarkable  figure,  cut  out  of  hard 
diorite,  with  all  the  ornaments  of  the  richly- 
embroidered  robe  and  the  fringes  cut  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention  to  detail,  with  in- 
scriptions as  clear  and  sharp  as  the  day  they 


were  graven,  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  j by  six  doorways,  three  of  which  are  placed  on 

' what  we  may  provisionally  call  the  south  side, 
which,  from  the  ornate  character  of  the  work, 
is  evidently  the  chief  front  of  the  building. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  these  six  doorways 
gave  entrance  into  one  room : we  must,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  the  architect  has  not  drawn, 
the  interior  plan  of  the  various  chambers. 

The  explorations  of  M.  de  Sarzec  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  a large  edifice,  exhibiting 
the  style  of  architecture  shown  on  this  plan.  The 
walls  were  of  great  thickness,  10  ft.  and  12  fc., 
with  heavy  projecting  buttresses,  decorated  as 
at  Warka  and  Mughier,  with  cones  and  coloured 
plaster.  During  a short  visit  of  exploration  to 
this  site  in  1878,  Mr.  Hormuzd  Rassam  re- 
covered for  the  British  Museum  some  interest- 
ing inscribed  records,  which  preserve  to  us  the 
name  and  titles  of  the  early  builder  kings,  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  edifices  they  constructed. 
Upon  a small  tablet  of  white  calcareous  stone 
we  have  the  inscription : — “ To  Nin-girzu,  the 
great  chief,  his  lord 


statue  of  an  architect.  Before  the  time  when 
semi-mythical  Menes  (B.C.  3892)  had  laid  the 
foundation-stones  of  the  temple  of  Phtah,  and 
more  than  twenty  centuries  before  Setna,  the 
chief  architect  of  the  “man  queen”  and  lavish 
patron  of  the  architect  and  builder  Queen 
Hatsu,  had  been  rewarded  by  his  royal 
mistress  with  a statue,  there  had  been  placed 
in  the  temple  of  the  Thunder  God  a votive 
figure  of  the  royal  architect,  who  holds  on  his 
knee  the  tablet  on  which  he  has  drawn  the  plan 
of  the  sacred  edifice,  which  now  yields  up  its 
buried  treasures  to  the  explorer. 

The  small  sketch  which  accompanies  this 
article  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  what  we  may 
now  certainly  regard  as  tho  most  ancient  plan 
of  an  edifice  which  is  preserved  in  the  annals  of 
architecture.  The  King-architect  Gudea  (“  the 
Prophet”)  is  represented  as  seated  on  his 
throne,  clad  in  a long  striped  robe,  and  holding 
on  his  knees  the  tablet  on  which  he  has  drawn 


Gndea,  Viceroy  of  Ser- 
gulla,  his  offering  has 
brought  forth,  and  the 
temple  of  Mir-mir,  his 
high-place  he  has  made, 
aiid  the  site  he  has 
established.”  This  in- 
scription is  repeated 
some  hundreds  of  times 
on  brick,  cones,  and 
small  stone  tablets. 
Some  of  these  records 
have  survived  in  re- 
markable preservation, 
and  are  as  clear  and 
sharp  as  on  the  day  they 
were  cut  or  impressed 
on  the  surface  of  the 

the  plan  ©f  the  temple.  He  was  supposed  to  j stone  or  clay.  This  survival  of  ancient  in- 
have  only  just  completed  his  design,  as  the  I scriptions  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  great  care 
stylus  or  graver  (A)  is  resting  on  the  tablet  by  which  was  taken  by  the  ancient  Babylonians 
the  side  of  the  design.  This  remarkable  drawing,  of  all  ancestral  records.  It  was  the  duty 
which  cannot  be  placed  later  than  thirty-seven  of  the  kings  to  read  the  records  of  their 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  shows  the  J ancient  ancestors,  to  clean  them,  and  to  pour 


very  conservative  nature  of  the  architectural 
profession  in  Babylonia,  for  the  plan  is  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  buildings  at  Aboo  Hubba, 
or  Sippara,  or  at  Babylon,  erected  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar or  Nabonidus. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  archi- 
tecture is  the  buttressing  of  the  outer  walls. 
At  regular  intervals  (at  Abbo  Hubba  every 
10  ft.)  the  walls  are  broken  by  buttresses, 
while  the  doorways  (D)  are  flanked  by  massive 
double  buttresses  or  pilasters.  The  regular 
arrangement  is  broken  in  two  places  by  con- 
structions introduced  (B)  into  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  buttresses.  These  are  probably 
altars,  or  brick  platforms  for  altars,  as  in  exca- 
vating at  Abbo  Hubba  and  Tel  Lo  the  explorers 
have  found  traces  of  such  constructions  placed 
near  the  doorways.  The  line  of  wall  is  broken 


out  a libation  and  offer  sacrifices  to  them. 
We  have  a remarkable  example  of  this  conser- 
vation of  records  in  the  case  of  an  inscription  of 
Dungi,  a very  ancient  king,  the  contemporary 
of  Gudea,  of  Sergul.  This  king  had  written 
or  engraved  an  inscription  on  a plate  of  silver 
and  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Nergal  at  Cutha, 
the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  by  the  mounds 
of  Tel  Ibrahim.  In  course  of  time  the  inscrip- 
tion had  grown  old  and  tarnished,  and  so  an 
official  copy  of  it  was  made  by  order  apparently 
of  Nabonidus  (B.C.  555)  some  3,500  years  after 
it  was  first  made.  In  copying  the  text  the 
scribe  has  endeavoured  on  the  small  clay  tablet 
(3  in.  by  2 in.)  to  reproduce  the  archaic 
characters  of  the  legend  on  the  original  ingot. 
The  legend  reads,  “Dungi  the  strong  man, 
king  of  Ur,  king  of  (the  lands  of)  Sumir  and 
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Akkad, — the  temple  of  Sitlam,  the  temple  of  the 
god  Sitlam-ta-uddu  in  the  city  of  Gudu  (Kutha) 
be  made.”  This  legend  is  written  in  very 
archaic  characters  in  the  old  Akkadian  language 
of  Babylonia,  but  the  scribe  adds  in  cursive 
handwriting  the  docket  “ Which  is  like  the 
silver  ancient  tablet  of  the  temple  of  Sitlam-ta- 
udda  in  the  city  of  Cutha.”  This  temple  of 
Sitlam-ta-udda  was  the  great  temple  of  Nergal, 
the  l on-headed  god  of  death, ‘‘the  devourer,” 
the  midnight  sun  of  the  under  world,  who 
went  down  into  tomb-land.  The  city  of 
Cutha  was  the  great  Necropolis  of  Chaldea,  and 
this  temple  of  Sitlam,  or  “ the  dark  world,”  was 
dedicated  to  the  “ death  god.”  The  careful 
preservation  of  these  records  and  the  copy  of 
an  inscription  which  had  decayed  away  accounts 
for  the  rich  store  of  most  ancient  inscriptions 
and  monuments  which  are  now  being  recovered 
from  the  cities  of  Southern  Babylonia.  It 
would  appear,  when  we  examine  the  elaborate 
mathematical  calculations  of  the  Babylonians, 
that  the  plan  here  given  was  drawn  to  scale,  and 
that  such  scale  was  preserved  in  the  divided  rule 
(C),  which  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  tablet.  The 
tablet  of  an  ancient  Babylonian  land  survey 
which  we  published  some  years  ago  showed  that 
the  science  of  land  surveying  and  the  calculation 
of  areas  had  made  some  considerable  progress  in 
the  land'of  Babylonia:  and  we  may,  therefore, 
suppose  that  the  architect  drew  his  buildings 
to  scale.  The  specification  of  the  temple  of 
Belus,  we  know,  furnishes  the  dimensions  of  each 
shrine  and  temple  with  the  greatest  care  and 
accuracy  ; and  in  the  sales  of  houses  the  size  is 
always  accurately  given.  An  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  a tablet  forming  part  of  the  evidence 
in  a law  case  dated  in  the  second  year  of 
Nabonidus  (B.C.  553),  where  we  read,  “ Seven 
canes,  five  cubits,  eight  digits  (frontage)  of  a 
house  territory  and  plantation  of  palm  trees 
which  is  within  Borsippa”;  and  in  every  con- 
tract the  dimensions  of  property  are  specified 
with  the  greatest  care.  Some  Assyrian  copies 
of  ancient  Babylonian  tablets  recently  dis- 
covered have  thrown  light  upon  a subject 
always  of  interest  to  students  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  the  Orientation  of  the  build- 
ings which  these  ancient  builders  constructed. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  the  ancient 
edifices  and  mounds  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
with  one  exception,*  are  found  to  be  constructed 
with  the  angles  towards  the  cardinal  points. 
The  great  quadrangles  at  Aboo  Hubba,  at 
Koyunjik,  at  Kborsabad,  the  temples  at  Balla- 
wat  and  Nimroud,  are  all  constructed  on  this 
system.  A small  fragment  of  a tablet  recently 
discovered  shows  that  the  Akkadians  had  shii  ted 
the  cardinal  points  15:,  so  that  their  north  was 
our  north-west;  and  their  south  our  south-east, 
so  that  the  corresponding  points  were  : — 

N = NW,  S = SE,  E = NE,  W = SW. 

This  explains  the  Orientation  of  the  ancient 
temples,  and  we  now  find  that  according  to  this 
system  every  temple  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
was  duly  Orientated  with  the  cclla  ( parakku ), 
or  holy  of  holies  at  the  east  end.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  French  expedition  nowr  en  route 
to  the  plains  of  Chaldea  will  uncover  the  whole 
of  the  temple  at  Sergulla,  and  thus  supply  us 
with  the  means  of  comparing  the  existing  plan 
with  the  original  design  of  the  architect  king 
which  has  been  so  wonderfully  preserved  to  us’ 


PREMONITORY  WARNINGS  OF  A 
WATER  FAMINE,  AND  HOW  TO 
AVERT  IT. 

For  the  first  time  for  some  ten  years  we 
have  enjoyed,  not  an  arid,  but  a moderately 
dry  summer.  It  has  been  far  from  a rainless 
season.  Violent  downpours  of  rain  have 
occurred  in  it ; and  we  should  anticipate  that 
when  the  rain-gauge  returns  for  June,  July, 
and  August  are  completed  and  tabulated  they 
will  by  no  means  show  an  inappreciable  depth 
of  rainfall.  And  yet  in  two  places,— of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  and  importance  to  allow  their 
complaints  to  be  heard  in  the  daily  papers, — 
there  are  apprehensions  of  a water  famine ! 
What  would  be  the  case  were  all  the  actual 
deficiences  shown,— still  more,  what  would  be 
the  case  if  we  had  a really  dry  summer, — it  is 
somewhat  alarming  to  contemplate. 

In  Richmond  the  scarcity  of  water  is  causing 
very  great  inconvenience.  The  roads  are 
watered  by  supplies  taken  from  the  Thames. 
We  may  point  out,  in  the  interest  of  the 


public  health,  that  few  surer  means  can  be 
adopted  of  spreading  certain  diseases  than  by 
sprinkling  the  roads  with  water  which  is 
avowedly  unfit  (without  purification)  for  human 
consumption.  A large  wet  area  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  ; and  miasmata 
of  all  kinds  are  drawn  up  into  the  air,  and 
exhibited,  as  the  doctors  term  it,  to  the  lungs 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  public  baths  at  Rich- 
mond are  also  supplied  with  Thames  water, — 
thus  combining  the  disadvantages  of  a dip  in 
the  river  itself  with  an  absence  of  that  counter 
excitement  which  the  stimulus  of  the  open  air 
supplies  to  the  river  bathers ; and  people  are 
seen  crowding  round  the  pumps  with  cans  and 
pails,  waiting  their  turn  to  get  to  the  spout. 
How  far  these  wells  and  pumps  are  free  from 
pestiferous  percolations  through  the  soil  is  just 
one  of  those  things  which,  when  water  runs 
short,  people  rarely  take  time  to  consider. 
What  inconvenience,  and  worse  than  incon- 
venience, is  felt  in  the  homes  of  the  poor,  in 
the  laundries,  in  the  hotels,  or  in  any  other 
large  establishments,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate. 

It  is  not  our  present  object  either  to  inquire 
how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Richmond  is  thus 
suffering,  or  what  may  be  the  best  method  for 
removing  the  affliction.  We  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a fact,  of  a very  grave  and  serious 
nature,  of  which  the  personal  experience  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  forgotten.  And  we  do  this 
simply  as  an  example  of  a large  group  of  similar 
facts  which  year  by  year  are  more  and  more 
likely  to  occur,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a 
really  dry  season,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  as 
numerous  as  they  are  menacing.  Nor  is 
Richmond  even  now  alone.  Northampton  is  in 
a similar  plight.  The  Northampton  water- 
works are  now  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand 
upon  them,  and  the  owners  are  seeking  for  the 
problematical  supply  to  be  obtained  from 
artesian  borings.  The  Company,  we  are  told, 
are  now  boring  at  Gayton,  where  some  water 
has  been  obtained,  but  where  the  supply  cannot 
be  depended  upon.  The  Company  are  also  said 
to  be  in  negotiation  for  obtaining  water  from 
another  source.  We  hope  that  this  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  in  treaty  with  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Grand  Union  Canal  for  their 
reserve  water.  That  small  canal,  although  the 
unfortunate  restriction  in  the  length  of  its 
works  is  such  as  to  put  a great  bar  in  the  way 
of  canal  navigation  between  the  Trent  and  the 
Thames,  is  a necessary  link  in  the  inland  water- 
ways of  England.  As  such,  it  has  but  to  bide 
its  time  in  order  to  revive  from  its  present 
depression  ; and  its  proprietors  will  have  cause 
for  serious  regret  if  they  kill  the  golden  goose 
for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  eggs,  and  imperil  the 
future  value  of  their  waterway  by  not  only 
tapping,  but  selling  the  sources  of  supply. 

In  London  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  tale 
of  under-supplies  and  over-charges,  that  we 
fancy  many  readers  of  the  daily  papers  must 
skip  with  disgust  all  paragraphs  that  bear  the 
heading,  “ Water  Supply  of  the  Metropolis.” 
It  is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  the  hard- 
ships most  felt  are  not  so  much  from  under- 
supply as  from  over-charge.  Both,  however, 
are  phases  of  the  same  evil.  In  an  island  at 
the  south  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where  the 
Russian  Government  recently  erected  a naval 
establishment,  water  is  so  scarce  that  a recent 
writer  says  that  it  costs  3s.  Gd.  a barrel.  This 
is  a good  instance  of  the  relation  between 
quantity  and  price.  The  Northampton  Water 
Company  attributes  the  under-supply  to  the 
immense  quantity  of  water  consumed  by  the 
householders  for  flushing  purposes.  It  may 
often  be  the  case  that  water  is  wasted,  or  im- 
providently  used.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  deal 
with  water  when  it  costs  a halfpenny  a ton, 
and  quite  another  when  the  indispensable  fluid 
costs  3s.  Gd.  per  barrel.  It  is  well  for  those 
who  think  that  it  is  always  easy  to  obtain  an 
adequate  water  supply  to  reflect  on  such  a fact 
as  we  have  just  cited. 

As  to  London,  we  are  now  told  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  water  companies  depends,  not 
on  the  original  Acts  of  Parliament,  but  on  a 
clause  carelessly  allowed  to  pass  in  an  Act  of 
1875,  forbidding  the  local  authorities  to  supply 
water  to  the  ratepayers  so  long  as  the  com- 
panies should  afford  an  adequate  supply.  We 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  letter  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  take  any  second- 
hand comment,  from  whatever  authority, 
as  to  the  effect  of  its  expressions.  But  if  that 
statement  be  correct,  and  if  “ adequate  ” ; 
be  the  proper  word,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  only 
question  is  one  of  interpretation ; and  that  if  it 


be  doubtful  whether  the  condition  of  reasonable 
charge  be  involved  in  the  “ adequacy  ” of  the 
supply,  a short  declaratory  Act  of  Parliament 
would  be  a very  simple  mode  of  doing  justice  in 
the  case.  If,  for  instance,  a company  should 
plead  that  they  could  supply  an  unlimited  quan- 
tity of  water,  but  that  they  must  receive  a 
fabulous  price  for  so  doing  (which  is  only 
putting  the  construction  in  the  strongest  light) , it 
is  only  probable  that  a tribunal  would  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter;  and  if  a judge 
found  that  he  was  prevented  from  doing  so, 
it  would  afford  ample  justification  for  the 
appeal  to  Parliament  to  make  good  its  own 
work. 

If  a further  hint  as  to  the  necessity  of  looking 
ahead  as  to  the  physical  sources  of  our  water- 
supply  were  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
journals  of  the  same  day  that  tell  of  the  water 
famine  at  Richmond  and  at  Northampton,  and 
that  raise  the  question  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
the  London  supply.  A disastrous  subsidence  of 
land  has  occurred  at  Boosbeck,  where  150  houses 
present  the  appearance  of  having  been  subjected 
to  a heavy  artillery  fire,  or  to  the  effects  of  an 
earthquake,  or  of  subterranean  explosion.  The 
source  of  disturbance,  however,  arises  in  the 
workings  of  a mine,  300  ft.  in  depth  underground. 
A large  quantity  of  ironstone  has  been  exca- 
vated, and  the  land  is  “ creeping,”  to  use  the 
miners’  term  for  slow  displacement,  towards  the 
spot,  to  fill  up  the  "goaf”  or  cavity  left. 
The  subsidence  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
presence  of  a bed  of  quicksand,  78  ft.  thick, 
which  contains  a large  quantity  of  water.  Here, 
again,  we  see  a case  in  which  the  source  of  a 
permanent  water-supply  may  very  possibly  be 
seriously  affected.  We  have  had  ample  personal 
experience  of  cases  of  the  kind, — cases,  that  is 
to  say,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the 
solidity  of  foundations,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  “ bleed”  a quicksand.  The  effect  has  been 
what  was  anticipated,  as  to  safety ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  large  urban  districts  had  the  level 
of  their  water-supply  by  means  of  wells  and 
pumps  materially  lowered  by  the  operation. 

The  point,  however,  that  we  have  now  chiefly 
in  view  is  one  to  which  we  are  anxious  to  direct 
the  attention  of  scientific  and  practical  men, 
before  we  find  ourselves,  some  fine  summer’s 
day,  in  the  presence  of  actual  water  famine. 
As  to  that,  it  is  only  a question  of  time  when  it. 
will  occur  in  certain  districts,  unless  timely 
means  be  taken  for  anticipating  the  gain  of  con- 
sumption over  collection.  While  we  talk  of  the 
hardness  of  this  spring,  and  the  " previous 
pollution”  of  that, — of  the  inefficiency  of  this 
company,  and  the  greediness  of  the  other, — we 
are  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  may 
soon  have  but  little  opportunity  for  selection  ; 
and  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when,  not  only 
must  we  combine  all  our  existing  resources,  but 
we  must  do  something  as  yet  unattempted,  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  an  ample  urban  supply  of 
water  at  all, 

It  is  not  that  our  climate  is  deficient  in  the 
gracious  draught.  Five  per  cent., — we  think  it 
has  been  proved, — of  the  water  that  descends 
on  our  island  in  rain  is  enough  for  the  supply  of 
the  wants  of  man  and  beast,  with  something  to 
spare,  in  the  way  of  the  water  which  has  been 
once  used  for  animal  solace,  for  vegetation. 
But  year  by  year  it  is  more  apparent  that  we 
are  not  taking  the  steps  necessary  to  collect 
and  protect  that  five  per  cent.  We  trust  as 
yet,  in  every  case,  to  the  storage  of  nature. 
Whether  we  catch  the  surface  water  from 
brooks  or  rivers,  or  seek  beneath  the  soil  for 
percolated  water,  or  even  tap  and  carry  off  the 
stores  of  mountain  lakes,  we  only  wait  idly  upon 
nature.  When  rain  comes  down  bountifully,  we 
let  the  bulk  of  the  supply  run  off  to  the  sea. 
Now  the  question  that  it  will  by  and  by  become 
needful  to  solve  is  this,  “ How  long  will  the 
natural  cisterns,  formed  by  the  pervious  strata, 
lying  on  impervious  beds,  from  which  we  draw 
our  entire  water  supply,  except  such  as  we  take 
from  rivers  or  lakes,  be  adequate  to  supply  the 
thirst  of  our  population  ? ” The  time  is, — as  an 
arithmetical  fact, — limited.  And  there  are 
signs  that  we  may  be  approaching  the  limits. 

It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  atten- 
tion was  called  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbuck 
to  the  progressive  permanent  depression  of  the 
chalk  water-level  under  London.  In  all  the 
fierce  debate  that  has  risen  from  time  to  time 
on  the  subject  of  metropolitan  water  supply 
during  the  last  few  years,  we  do  not  find  that 
any  one  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  recall 
the  warnings  of  Mr.  Clutterbuck,  or  to  see  how 
far  the  depression  has  gone  on  increasing  since 


The  Babel  mound  at  Babylon,  the  probable  site  of  the 

langmg  gardens,  and,  if  so,  a late  construction. 
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he  called  attention  to  its  progress.  Many  wells 
in  and  about  London,  it  was  stated  before  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  1850,  “have  ceased  to  overflow; 
others,  in  localities  above  the  natural  water- 
level,  have  only  risen  to  within  a certain 

distance  of  the  surface The  natural 

vent,  or  outfall,  of  the  chalk  water  under 
London,  is  the  mean  tide-level  in  the  River 
Thames  below  London  Bridge.  The  normal, 
or  natural,  condition  of  the  water-level  has  been 
entirely  altered  ; there  being  a permanent  de- 
pression, varying  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  at  the 
lowest  point.”  From  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  less  depth 
of  water  in  our  natural  subterranean  cistern  ! 
What  does  that  bode  as  to  the  water  supply  of 
the  future  London  ? 

On  every  square  mile  of  London  descends,  in 
the  course  of  a year,  1,644,000  metric  tons  of 
rain  water,  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  an 
allowance  of  50  metric  tons  per  annum,  or 
rather  over  thirty  gallons  per  day  each,  for 
33,280  inhabitants.  If  we  take  the  driest  year 
during  which  rainfall  has  been  measured  in  the 
Thames  Yalley,  we  find  an  estimated  downpour 
of  7,545  milliards,  or  thousands  of  millions,  of 
metric  tons.  To  supply  50  metric  tons  per  head 
to  six  millions  of  inhabitants  requires  300 
millions  of  metric  tons,  or  only  about  one 
twenty-fifth  part  of  this  rainfall.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  attempt  to  check  the  calcula- 
tion by  gauging  the  outflow  of  the  Thames  below 
London,  we  are  struck  by  the  reflection,  how 
little  of  this  ample  store  is  utilised,  or,  under 
present  circumstances,  is  utilisable,  by  man. 
Measuring  the  outflow  to  the  sea  we  cannot 
account  for  more  than  14  or  15  per  cent,  of  the 
rainfall.  How  much  escapes  by  evaporation, 
how  much  by  subterranean  flow,  or  other  means, 
we  cannot  tell ; at  all  events,  the  proportions  of 
need  and  of  evident  accessible  supply  are  too 
close  to  enable  us  to  dismiss  the  consideration 
that  we  may  hereafter  have  to  revert  to  the 
plan,  universal  some  half-century  ago,  of  col- 
lecting rain  as  it  falls  for  human  use.  That 
cheap  and  efficient  source  of  water  economy 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  pollution  of  rain- 
water as  it  falls  or  as  it  is  collected,  by  the 
exhalations  of  a dense  urban  population.  But 
the  lesson  which  that  fact  should  teach  is 
that  public  health  and  national  economy  may 
hereafter  make  an  imperative  demand  on  the 
chemist  for  a cheap,  certain,  and  available  means 
of  making  rain-water  not  only  palatable,  but  at 
once  sweet,  clear,  and  sparkling.  That  such  a 
transformation  is  beyond  the  power  of  man  we 
will  not  believe ; nor  do  we  think  that  a greater 
boon  could  be  conferred  on  a densely  populated 
country  than  the  discovery  of  such  a magical 
charm  for  sweetening  rain-water. 


PROGRESS  AT  BOURNEMOUTH  AND 
SOUTHBOURNE. 

To  many  of  our  readers  the  latter  of  the 
two  places  mentioned  above  is  still  an  unknown 
name.  Southboume  is  the  name  recently  given 
to  the  district  between  the  Stour  and  the  sea, 
opposite  Christ  Church,  and  about  four  miles 
east  of  Bournemouth : the  first  point  in  de- 
veloping a new  locality  being  to  give  it  a dis- 
tinguishing name.  Till  within  a recent  period 
this  was  a strip  of  sea-coast  land  of  the  usual 
barren  description : a stretch  of  common  ter- 
minating towards  the  sea  in  sandhills,  with 
cliffs  overhanging  the  beach,  as  at  Bourne- 
mouth. A good  many  years  ago  the  first,  and 
for  a long  time  the  only,  house  on  the  site  was 
built,  as  an  autumn  retreat,  for  a gentleman 
well  known  in  the  literary  and  social  world  of 
London ; the  architect  was  the  late  F.  P. 
Cockerell,  and  the  house  was  one  of  the  first 
experiments  made  in  the  use  of  concrete  for 
a dwelling-house ; it  was  intended  to  be  deco- 
rated in  sgraffito,  and  we  remember  a drawing 
of  it  in  the  Academy  representing  those  deco- 
rative features,  which,  in  fact,  the  aspiring 
architect  (as  often  happens)  had  not  actually 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  out.  The  solitude 
of  Southboume  has  now  departed,  and  the  sea- 
side common  has  become  a tract  laid  out  into 
eligible  building  sites.  The  first  operator  was 
a leading  physician  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
the  ownership  or  management  of  the  estate  has 
now  passed,  in  the  natural  course  of  events  in 
such  cases,  into  the  hands  of  a company. 

The  state  of  Southboume  at  present  is  that 
the  principal  portion  of  the  roads  which  will 
eventually  be  required  are  laid  out  and 
“ metalled  ” ; a considerable  number  of  houses 


are  dotted  about,  at  present  at  some  distance 
from  each  other,  and  the  nave  of  a church  is 
built  in  rather  good  Gothic  style,  in  which 
service  is  now  held,  the  completion  of  the 
building  by  chancel  and  tower  being  deferred 
until  matters  aro  more  advanced.  The  most 
important  step  which  has  been  recently  taken 
is  the  erection  of  abridge  over  the  river,  giving 
more  direct  communication  from  Christ  Church 
Railway  Station.  The  circuitous  route  by  which 
alone  it  could  be  reached  was  one  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  site  when  it  was  the 
abode  of  only  one  or  two  residents  desiring  quiet 
and  seclusion ; with  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
residential  neighbourhood  arose  the  necessity 
for  a straight  route.  More  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  roads.  They  are 
“ metalled  ” with  chalk  and  pebble  stuff  brought 
from  some  little  distance,  and  apparently  laid 
on  in  the  rough  with  no  regard  to  gauging; 
consequently  they  are  cruelly  heavy  for  horses, 
and  uncomfortable  and  shaky  for  the  vehicles 
and  their  occupants.  This  might  easily  have 
been  better  done,  and  it  is  a point  that  should 
be  looked  to  in  the  future.  As  to  the  style  of 
the  houses  much  cannot  be  said  ; there  are  one 
or  two  which  aim  at  being  a little  picturesque, 
not  unsuccessfully ; some  which  are  harmless, 
and  avoid  bad  taste ; and  some  which  are 
gratuitously  hideous.  Those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  success  of  the  place  should  endeavour  to 
provide  for  some  consideration  for  style  and 
beauty  of  appearance  in  the  houses.  The  beach 
is  not  nearly  as  good  for  bathing  as  at  Bourne- 
mouth ; but  the  sea  unfortunately  does  not  admit 
of  being  managed  in  its  operations,  even  by  a 
company. 

Around  Bournemouth  building  operations,  as 
far  as  dwelling-houses  are  concerned,  are  going 
on  with  what  seems  reckless  rapidity.  All 
round  the  outskirts  are  to  be  seen  houses  in 
progress,  and  new  houses  standing  empty,  the 
supply  at  present  being  evidently  in  excess  of 
the  demand.  The  explanation  of  this  probably 
is  that  as  the  length  of  inhabitable  sea  coast  is 
a limited  quantity,  and  the  demand  for  seaside 
residence,  for  part  of  the  year  at  least,  seems 
likely  to  go  on  increasing  indefinitely,  the  return 
for  this  building  outlay  is  regarded  as  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  first  comers  get  the  land 
cheapest.  The  other  side  of  the  matter  is  that, 
in  the  anxiety  to  secure  land  and  build  upon  it, 
many  portions  of  the  place  aro  getting  unneces- 
sarily and  prematurely  spoiled  by  cutting  down 
trees  in  order  to  clear  the  land  for  buildings,  the 
need  for  which  at  present  seems  very  ques- 
tionable. And  even  in  the  long  run  it  may  be 
found  bad  policy  to  have  built  too  much.  One 
of  the  charms  of  Bournemouth, — and  the  place 
has  not  so  many  that  it  can  afford  to  part  with 
one, — consists,  or  did  consist,  in  the  profuse 
intermingling  of  trees  amid  the  roads  and  foot- 
paths and  amid  the  houses.  Residents  are 
already  saying  that  the  place  is  getting  quite 
spoiled  by  the  cutting  down  of  trees ; and  to 
spoil  the  attractiveness  of  a place  of  that  sort 
in  order  to  provide  house  accommodation  for 
the  people  who  are  to  be  attracted  to  it  is  a 
rather  illogical  proceeding,  and  apt  to  lead  to 
disappointment.  As  to  the  architectural  em- 
bellishment of  the  neighbourhood,  an  eminent 
decorative  artist  and  lecturer  on  art  stigmatised 
the  new  house  architecture  there,  in  one  of  his 
lectures,  by  an  epithet  a little  stronger  than  we 
care  to  reprint  here,  though  hardly  too  strong 
for  some  of  the  erections  to  which  it  was 
applied,  considering  that  they  were  built  in  a 
new  neighbourhood  very  picturesque  in  some  of 
its  natural  features,  and  which  was  intended 
especially  to  be  a health  resort  for  body  and 
mind.  Here  and  there,  among  the  more  recently 
built  houses  at  the  outskirts,  may  be  seen  some 
tolerably  presentable  buildings,  but  the  great 
proportion  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of 
architectural  interest  or  beauty.  A largo 
hydropathic  institution,  “ The  Mont  Dore 
Water  Establishment,”  in  French  Renaissance 
style,  with  high  roofs,  is  in  progress  on  a 
high  site  overlooking  the  public  gardens ; 
this  is  what  may  be  called  a “ handsome  ” 
building  in  a commonplace  way.  The  archi- 
tect, we  learn,  is  Mr.  Bedborough,  the  designer 
of  the  Westminster  Aquarium.  It  is  in  a 
shell  state  at  present.  The  new  portions  of 
the  street  buildings  in  the  actual  town  are 
as  dull,  heavy,  and  uninteresting  as  they  can 
possibly  be,  worse  than  the  older  portions 
even,  and  that  is  saying  a good  deal ; and  when 
they  do  emerge  from  absolute  dulness  it  is  only 
to  rise  into  vulgarity.  There  appear  to  be  some 
local  geniuses  who  conjoin  the  professions  ofi 


architect  and  contractor,  and  a characteristic 
specimen  of  their  efforts  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
new  Trinity-chambers,  opposite  Trinity  Church 
a kind  of  theatrical  Renaissance,  with  details 
such  as  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  in  the  box-front 
decorations  of  a showy  theatre.  Not  far  from 
this  the  building  owner  of  a new  terrace  has 
launched  out  into  a brilliant  idea  in  coloured 
decoration,  in  having  his  own  profile  portrait 
executed  in  a medallion  in  coloured  tiles,  with 
arabesque  accompaniments,  on  each  pilaster  in 
a range  of  shops.  The  effect  of  this  realistic 
portrait, — whiskers,  shirt-collars,  and  all, — re- 
appearing along  the  whole  front  of  “ Joseph’s- 
terrace,”  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  Bonrnemouth  may  rise  a little 
presently  to  a notion  of  the  desirability  of  em- 
ploying a higher  class  of  architects  when  any 
of  the  streets  have  to  be  rebuilt;  for  the 
present  the  mischief  seems  to  be  pretty  well 
done.  An  agreeable  contrast  to  most  of  the 
buildings  is  Trinity  Church,  before  alluded  to, 
by  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  Carlisle,  — a brick  and 
terra-cotta  church,  in  semi-Romanesque  style. 
The  treatment  of  the  interior,  plain  as  it  is,  is 
marked  by  true  architectural  feeling  and  a con- 
siderable degree  of  originality  in  some  of  the 
details.  The  church  has  a tower  which  may  be 
described  as  a campanile  with  a saddle-back 
roof.  The  natives  have  shown  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  building  by  planting  a large  metal 
clock-face  on  the  shafts  of  the  open  arcade  in 
the  upper  story,  without  (as  we  understand)  the 
co-operation  of  the  architect.  The  spire  of 
St.  Peter’s,  which  was  completed  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Street  not  very  long  before  his 
decease,  is,  of  course,  good  work,  but  it  is  not 
a very  striking  example  of  a modern  spire,  and 
appears  to  us  a little  deficient  in  height,  in 
proportion  to  its  general  scale  and  to  the 
character  of  the  building. 

The  cliffs  at  Bournemouth  seem  to  be 
slowly  but  steadily  going  into  the  sea ; but 
apparently  through  the  action  of  land  water 
rather  than  of  the  sea.  A heavy  rain  generally 
brings  down  a piece,  or  scoops  a new  gully 
somewhere.  The  “oldest  inhabitant”  re- 
members when  some  of  the  cliff  houses  had 
thirty  yards  more  land  in  front  of  them  than 
they  have  now,  and  a more  recent  resident 
characterised  Bournemouth,  with  feminine 
Ratire,  as  “ a pleasant  place  as  long  as  it  lasts.” 
The  so-called  cliffs  are  in  fact  a kind  of 
pudding  of  pebbles  and  clay,  very  subject  to 
disintegration  from  any  disturbing  cause.  This 
is  so  much  the  case  that  the  local  authorities 
have  been  induced,  owing  to  representations  in 
the  local  papers  from  some  one  who  had  his 
eyes  open,  to  post  a placard  along  the  shore 
forbidding  the  amusement  of  digging  caves  in 
the  cliffs,  which  has  led  once  to  some  un- 
fortunate children  being  engulfed.  The  present 
line  of  cliffs  will  last  the  life  of  the  houses  on 
them  ; but  people  who  “ build  for  eternity,”  if 
any  one  ever  does  build  so  at  a watering-place, 
had  better  leave  ample  margin  for  landslips. 
The  view  from  the  cliffs  is,  however,  all  the 
same  as  if  they  were  solid  rock,  and  shows  a 
wide  circle  of  blue  sea,  from  Swanage  Head  to 
“ the  Island  ” : a sea,  however,  sadly  empty  of 
the  enlivenment  of  shipping,  as  the  natural 
course  of  all  passing  vessels  takes  them  far 
out,  leaving  to  the  spectator  only  the  occasional 
sparkle  of  sunlit  topsails  over  the  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Bournemouth  will  always  have  its 
value  for  invalids,  owing  to  its  warm  and  mild 
climate  ; for  others  it  is  a delightful  place  to  be 
thoroughly  idle  in  for  a few  days ; after  that 
its  charms  seem  to  pall,  except  for  those  who 
feel,  with  Walter  Savage  Landor,  that  idleness 
is  the  only  earthly  blessing  of  which  it  can  be 
truly  said  that  the  more  we  have  of  it  the  more 
we  want. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — There  is  some  likeli- 
hood of  an  art  exhibition  being  held  in  Newcastle 
in  the  beginning  of  next  year.  The  committee  of 
the  Bewick  Club  have  been  looking  after  the 
Academy  of  Arts,  Blackett-street, — the  build- 
ing erected  at  the  time  when  Mr.  T.  M.  Richard- 
son was  striving  to  establish  a permanent  art 
exhibition  in  Newcastle, — with  a view  to  obtain- 
ing it  for  the  purpose. A new  Post-office 

will  shortly  be  opened  on  the  Quay-side.  The 
postal  authorities  have  taken  a long  lease  of  the 
ground- floor  of  some  new  buildings,  which  Mr. 
Thomas  Harper  is  about  to  erect  on  the  Quay- 
side. The  building  will  have  a stone  front,  and 
will  be  set  back  on  a line  with  the  new  property 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  J.  C.  Parsons  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  the  contractor. 
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STRATFORD-ON-AVON  RE-VISITED. 

With  the  scaffolding  still  encumbering  the 
Memorial  Theatre  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  there 
yet  remains  an  excuse  for  introducing  what 
might  appear  a somewhat  well-worn  theme. 
But  as  we  learn  every  day  how  singularly  with 
passing  years  our  views  are  subject  to  change 
on  matters  apparently  settled,  so  it  may  be 
found  that  points  on  which  it  has  been  agreed 
that  everything  possible  has  been  said  may  yet 
afford  fresh  matter  for  consideration. 

We  are  very  fond  of  admitting  with  an 
element  of  indifferent  candour  that  the  Ameri- 
cans visit  Stratford  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  we  English,  and  though  of  late  years, — so 
Stratford  folks  will  tell  one, — there  has  been  a 
slight  decline  in  the  enthusiasm  of  our  cousins, 
the  visitors’  book  kept  at  the  famous  house  in 
Henley-street  bears  the  names  of  many  more 
pilgrims  from  “ the  8tates  ” than  from  Great 
Britain  and  its  numerous  colonies.  Perhaps  of 
these  the  majority  are  too  sanguine  in  their 
expectations,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  dis 
appointed,  like  a comparatively  recent  American 
visitor,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  White,  whose  close 
study  of  the  poet  had  led  him  to  picture  in  his 
imagination  a modern  Stratford  unchanged 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  with 
the  many  dear  old  English  villages  which  still 
exist  in  this  “little  Mother  Isle  ’’there  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  wherewithal  in  modern 
Stratford  to  cause  some  touch  of  disappoint- 
ment. And  this  disappointment,  we  suspect, 
will  be  felt  by  all  who  visit  Stratford-on-Avon 
in  the  conventional  traveller  mood.  Whirled 
there  by  train,  set  down  at  however  comfortable 
an  inn,  directed  (by  an  enamelled  iron  sign)  to 
the  restored  house  in  Henley-street  traditionally 
regarded  as  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare,  shown 
the  somewhat  puzzling  remains  of  the  founda- 
tions of  Shakspeare’ s residence  at  New  Place, 
and  hurried  to  Trinity  Church  to  have  the 
freshly-painted  monument  of  the  great  poet 
pointed  out  by  the  sexton,  and  then  told  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a peep  at  the  brand  new 
Memorial  Theatre  and  a visit  to  Ann  Hathaway’s 
cottage  at  Shottery,  about  a mile  from  the 
town,  there  is  nothing  else  to  see  in  Stratford, 
snch,  the  usual  routine,  is,  it  will  be  admitted, 
hardly  a process  calculated  to  rouse  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  lover  of  Shakspeare,  still  less  of 
the  general  traveller  in  these  restless  days  of 
globe-trotting. 

Stratford-on-Avon  itself  requires  certainly  the 
largest  stretch  of  imagination  to  invest  it  with 
much  of  the  interest  of  Shakspeare’s  days^  but 
what  is  too  rarely  visited  by  pilgrims  to  Snak- 
speare’s  birthplace  is  the  lovely  country  which 
surrounds  the  humble  quiet  town  which  an 
accident  has  rendered  so  famous* 

The  old  house  in  Henley-street,  carefully  and 
neatly  restored  exteriorly,  its  doorway  decorated 
with  a notice  of  the  terms  of  admission,  nattily 
framed  in  a very  questionable  “ Oxford  ” frame, 
we  can  fully  understand  is  disappointing  to 
many  visitors,  however  much  compensation 
may  be  found  in  such  agreeable  and  uncon- 
ventional guides  as  the  present  custodians  of 
the  place,  the  Misses  Chattaway.  The  favour- 
able effect  which  must  be  produced  on  most 
visitors  by  the  existing  arrangement  of  the 
Shakspeare  museum  established  in  the  house, 
wo  much  question.  To  crowd  together,  as  is 
here  the  case,  a mass  of  interesting  relics  and 
questionable  Shakspearian  illustrations  of  every 
nature,  the  latter  very  largely  conspicuous,  is, 
we  think,  calculated  in  not  a little  degree  to 
produce  an  unfavourable  impression.  The 
bewildering  series  of  portraits  (old  and  modern) 
all  so  dissimilar  and  many  so  singularly  worth- 
less, simply  tends  to  excite  in  the  ordinary 
mind  a complete  feeling  of  distrust,  while  with 
the  serious  (and  well-founded)  doubts  attached 
to  the  so-called  Stratford  portrait,  shown  with 
such  reverence  in  its  fire-proof  case,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  for  less  importance  to  be 
attached  to  its  professed  authenticity,  setting 
aside  its  evident  want  of  artistic  merit  ? As  it 
is,  we  have  enough  to  do  to  reconcile  the  work 
of  the  skilful  burin  of  Droeshout,  the  chisel  of 
the  tomb-cutter  Gerard  Johnson,  the  brush  of 
Shakspeare’s  friend  Taylor  (to  whom  we  owe 
the  Chandos  portrait),  and  the  more  recently- 
discovered  Darmstadt  death-mask.  Grateful 
though  we  must  be  to  each  and  all,  which  of 
these  is  the  true  Shakspeare  ? We  should 
desire  no  further  complications,  particularly  by 
works  of  questionable  faith  and  even  more 
questionable  merit.  Critics  may  hesitate  before 
the  painted  monument  in  Trinity  church,  may 


accuse  the  London  tomb-cutter’s  chisel  of  too 
clumsy  work  with  the  refined  features  of  the 
great  poet,  but  as  that  thoughful  face  gazes 
down  from  the  shadow  of  its  niche  in  the  half- 
gloom of  the  chancel,  while,  in  the  reflective 
calm  of  evening  service,  the  pealing  organ  rolls 
through  the  old  Gathic  church,  the  most  distant 
pilgrimage  should  surely  feel  fulfilled. 

A visit  to  Shakspeare’s  birthplace  without 
some  acquaintance  made  with  Shakspeare’s 
country  is,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  a 
fruitless,  unsatisfactory  pleasure.  Not  to  have 
seen  either  in  luscious  spring,  in  snnny  sum- 
mer, or  in  golden-tinted  autumn,  the  tall  stately 
elms  that  cluster  about  the  gentle  undula- 
tions of  the  country  between  Warwick  and 
Stratford,  the  rippling,  winding  stream  of  the 
Avon,  the  calm  Elizabethan  quiet  of  the  red- 
towered  home  at  Charlecote,  still  occupied  by 
the  descendants  of  the  family  of  the  Lucys  so 
identified  with  the  life  of  the  great  dramatist ; 
not  to  have  passed  along  the  great  rustling  elm 
avenue,  and  under  the  quaint  gateway,  above 
which  stands  the  quartered  blazon  of  the  owners 
with  their  speaking  arms,  the  three  luces,  nor  to 
have  strolled  through  the  park,  and  startled  the 
timid  deer  with  whose  distant  ancestors  the  fair 
name  of  Shakspeare  has  been  on  somewhat 
doubtful  testimony  disagreeably  connected  ; 
not  to  have  been  so  prepared  for  an  entry 
into  the  poet’s  birthplace,  and  on  foot, — 
for  there  be  those  who,  like  Mr.  Richard  Grant 
White, the  disappointed  “Shakspeare  scholar,” 
have  rolled  in  a fly  along  the  delightful  road 
from  the  gray  towers  of  Warwick  Castle  to 
Stratford, — not  to  have  been  so  prepared,  is  to 
have  reduced  to  a certainty  the  sense  of  dis- 
appointment so  often  expressed  by  visitors  to 
Shakspeare’s  birthplace. 

Though  at  but  a few  hours’  journey  from  the 
Metropolis,  — one  may  read  at  Stratford  the 
London  morning  papers  at  half-past  ten, — non 
omnibus  datum  adire  thither  as  in  the  case  of 
the  too  famous  Corinth;  but  when  a pilgrimage 
or  visit, — in  whichever  light  it  may  be  regarded, 
— is  contemplated,  let  it  not  be  in  the  ordinary 
commonplace  spirit  of  modern  travel  so  rife  in 
the  present  day,  or  disappointment  must  in- 
evitably ensue.  For  simple  enjoyment  of  rustic 
simple  England,  and  England’s  simple  rustic 
scenery,  that  scenery  in  the  breezy  represen- 
tations of  which  Constable  and  Crome  have 
inspired  a whole  living  school  of  foreign  land- 
scape art  in  the  pupils  of  such  masters  as 
Rousseau,  Diaz,  and  Troyon,  a walk  through 
the  garden  of  England,  the  valley  of  the  Avon, 
approaches  perfection,  and  is  indeed  the  only 
fitting  preparation  for  a visit  to  the  town  in 
which  Shakspeare  saw  the  light  and  breathed 
his  last. 

Our  forefathers  fed  voraciously  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  ancients  before  undertaking  a visit 
to  Italy,  and  each  scene  of  that  classic  soil  they 
invested  with  a double  interest  when  it  could 
be  associated  with  some  resounding  verse  from 
Virgil  or  polished  line  from  ever  - pleasing 
Horace.  But  we  in  the  present  day  do  not 
thus  prepare  ourselves  for  our  trips  abroad,  nor 
indeed  is  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art; 
those  same  refined  forefathers  of  ours  so 
learnedly  able  to  quote  the  classic  authorities 
were  already  yawning  with  ennui  as  their  post- 
chaise  rattled  them  past  the  lovely  Gothic 
cathedrals  of  Amiens  or  Rbeims,  and  they 
shuddered  with  unaffected  disgust  as  they 
entered  the  picturesque  defiles  of  those  Swiss 
Alps  which  we  have  now  so  successfully 
cockneyfied.  It  requires  no  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  our  great  dramatist  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  his  country,  those 
miles  of  green-clad  rural  England  which  lie 
stretched  under  the  far-reaching  gaze  of  the 
great  gray  keep  of  Warwick  Castle. 

Did  all  the  American  travellers  to  the  home 
of  our  great  poet,  whose  creations  and  whose 
tongue  are  the  common  inheritance  of  both  our 
countries,  devote  more  time  to  a visit  to  Strat- 
ford than  is  generally  accorded  during  the  rapid 
run  from  Liverpool  through  to  Paris,  we  should 
have  less  disappointment  expressed  than  at 
present  accounts  for  the  falling  off  of  trans- 
atlantic visitors  to  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ; they 
might  then,  perhaps,  feel  even  more  than  at 
present,  something  of  that  charm  of  our  old 
country  which  genial  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
has  so  lovingly  pictured, — 

“ With  cliffs  of  white,  and  bowers  of  green, 

And  ocean  narrowing  to  caress  her ; 

And  hills  and  threaded  streams  between, 

Onr  little  Mother  Isle,  God  bless  her ! ” 


COLLEGE  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

W ithout  entering  into  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  sciences,  music  and  architecture,  as 
subjects  of  national  study,  the  recent  institu- 
tion under  royal  auspices  of  a college  of  the 
former,  and  the  noble  response  by  the  nation  to 
the  royal  invitation  issued  to  it  to  establish  the 
same,  should  be  an  incentive  to  the  great  body 
of  architects  to  establish  a college  of  the  latter. 

Probably  there  is  no  profession  in  which  so 
much  versatile  ability,  knowledge,  and  inventive 
genius  is  required  as  that  of  the  architect. 
There  is  not  a single  art,  science,  or  mechanical 
trade  that  one  can  name  but  what  is  brought 
into  play  in  an  architect’s  practice.  The 
musician,  the  painter,  and  the  sculptor  are  a 
perfect  liberty  to  exercise  their  respective  pro- 
fessions according  to  their  own  individual  taste, 
skill,  and  design.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
architect.  He  is  thwarted  in  every  direction. 
He  is  not  even  at  liberty  to  carry  out  his  own 
ideas  of  the  style,  material,  and  construction 
in  which  he  personally  would  like  a building 
erected,  but  is  often  obliged  to  bow  to  the  crude 
whims,  fancy,  and  caprice  of  his  client,  whose 
taste  may  be  diametrically  opposed  to  every- 
thing that  is  pure  and  beautiful  in  architecture. 
He  has  to  sink  his  individuality  to  that  of  his 
patron. 

To  design  a building  in  a certain  style,  dimen- 
sions, construction,  and  materials  at  a fixed 
price,  is  no  ordinary  task,  and  taxes  the  powers 
of  the  most  gifted  and  experienced  architect. 
When  it  is  further  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  architect  has  often  to  contend  with  the  rise 
in  price  of  labour  and  material,  and  to  adapt  his 
design  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  the  light 
and  air  of  surrounding  buildings  or  infringe 
upon  neighbouring  interests,  one  can  readily 
conceive  that  the  profession  of  the  architect 
needs  more  than  any  other  the  establishment  of 
a college,  with  its  staff  of  lecturers,  library,  coL 
lection  of  drawings,  models,  samples  of  building 
materials,  mathematical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments and  appliances,  to  render  the  facilities 
for  its  pursuit  as  perfect  as  possible.  Such 
institutions  exist  in  Continental  countries  and 
in  America,  and  should  find  their  place  in 
England. 

Beyond  the  classes  devoted  to  architectural 
subjects,  and  established  under  the  auspices  of 
the  South  Kensington  authorities,  King’s  and 
U niversity  Colleges,  the  embryo  architect  has 
but  little  opportunity  of  improving  his  pro- 
fessional education.  His  education  is  meagre 
and  devoid  of  any  system  whatever. 

The  education  of  the  youth  destined  for 
architectural  pursuits  should  commence  from 
the  latter  years  of  his  school  life,  the  studies 
being  so  arranged  as  to  more  readily  fit  him  for 
the  profession  in  which  he  intends  to  enrol 
himself. 

Special  professions  require  special  education, 
and  should  have  their  special  schools,  which,  did 
an  architectural  college  exist,  could  be  established 
over  the  country,  receiving  their  guidance  and 
control  from  the  national  college.  Such  schoolB 
are  established  for  agriculture,  why  not  for 
architecture  ? 

The  education  of  the  architect  is  an  inter- 
minable one.  Fresh  inventions,  new  materials, 
appliances,  and  methods  of  construction  are 
continually  cropping  up  which  the  architect 
is  supposed  to  be  well  posted  in.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  the  musician,  painter,  or  sculptor, 
who  has  only  to  embody  his  ideas  according  to 
his  uncontrolled  imagination.  A great  deal  of 
the  time  which  is  spent  by  the  architectural 
pupil  in  an  architect’s  office  in  acquiring  a know- 
ledge of  mensuration,  surveying,  geometrical 
and  perspective  drawing,  plain  mathematics, 
and  calculation  of  quantities  might  well  be 
obtained  in  the  closing  years  of  his  school  life. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  and  profitable 
pastime  for  the  architectural  student  than  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  architectural  mo- 
delling. W hether  the  material  used  be  cardboard , 
wood,  or  plaster,  an  assiduous  cultivation  of  the 
art  in  either  of  these  three  materials  would 
greatly  promote  the  advancement  of  the  pupil 
in  the  forms  of  construction  and  the  techni- 
calities peculiar  to  architecture.  Modelling  at 
one  time  formed  a most  important  section  of 
the  architect’s  training,  and  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  become  an  almost 
obsolete  profession.  Photography  and  per- 
spective drawings  have  done  much  to  do  away 
with  modelling ; but  these,  even  at  the  best, 
fail  to  give  that  complete  idea  what  a building 
would  be  like  upon  erection  as  a well-executed 
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model  does.  You  can  walk  round  a model  where 
you  cannot  round  a drawing. 

The  earlier  architects  always  made  models  of 
the  buildings  they  designed.  They  were  me- 
chanics as  well  as  draughtsmen;  they  could 
use  the  tool  as  well  as  the  pencil,  and  it  is  a 
serious  question  whether  a portion  of  the  time 
of  the  architect’s  training  career  should  not  be 
devoted  to  modelling  and  to  the  larger  practical 
work  of  a builder’s  shop.  A good  modeller 
always  makes  a good  architect.  He  is  able  to 
see  at  a glance  in  a model  where  a building  is 
defective,  which  he  would  fail  to  perceive  in  a 
drawing.  Models  cannot  be  too  highly  finished. 
They  should  be  faithful  embodiments  of  an 
architect’s  design,  not  caricatures  of  it. 

The  formation  of  a gallery  of  architectural 
models  in  connexion  with  a College  of  Archi- 
tecture would  be  an  imperative  necessity  and  a 
national  boon.  Such  an  institution  would  be 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  architect,  his 
client,  and  the  public.  The  architect  would  be 
spared  many  years  of  travel  in  an  expensive 
sketching  tour ; he  would  be  able  to  point  out 
•to  his  clients  (who,  as  a rule,  cannot  under- 
stand drawings)  the  different  styles  of  archi- 
tecture, their  relative  merits,  and  adaptation  to 
the  class  of  building  he  desired  to  be  erected  ; 
the  client  would  have  before  him  every  illustra- 
tion of  the  embodiment  of  design;  he  would 
acqnire  a clearer  and  quicker  perception  of  the 
relative  proportions  that  the  various  parts  of  a 
building  bear  to  each  other  and  the  whole  ; the 
roof-plan,  method  of  carrying  off  the  rain- 
water, &c.,  all  of  which  would  cost  him  some 
considerable  time  to  master  in  a series  of 
drawings. 

No  important  building  should  be  erected 
without  a model  being  previously  constructed. 
The  institution  of  a National  Gallery  of  Archi- 
tectural Models  is  of  as  much  importance  to 
the  public  as  a National  Gallery  of  Paintings, 
and  if  music  and  painting  are  made  subjects  of 
State  and  Royal  support,  there  is  no  reason  why 
architecture,  which  requires  a life-long  study  to 
acquire  a knowledge  should  not  be  represented 
in  some  public  institution  worthy  of  it.  A col- 
lection of  models  of  the  baronial  halls  of 
England,  well  done,  with  the  historical  associa- 
tions connected  with  them,  would  in  itself  be 
an  exhibition  of  much  public  interest. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to 
architectural  modelling,  as  not  only  the  best 
exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties,  but  calling 
into  play  a mathematical  and  geometrical 
accuracy  of  workmanship  and  a patience  and 
perseverance  worthy  of  a nobler  and  more 
remunerative  art, — for,  to  use  the  words  of  one 
well  skilled  in  the  profession,  and  who  certainly 
brought  cardboard  modelling  to  very  high  per- 
fection, so  much  so  as  to  merit  Royal  patronage, 
“ the  same  skill,  ingenuity  and  patience  devoted 
to  higher  art  would  make  a man  a fortune,  the 
pecuniary  advantages  of  the  pursuit  being 
diametrically  opposed  to  the  consummation  of 
such  a happy  result.” 

Without  presuming  to  suggest,  let  alone 
dictate,  the  line  of  study  the  architectural 
student  should  pursue,  evidently  some  better 
system  could  be  devised  than  the  mere  articling 
the  youth  to  some  member  of  the  profession, 
whereby  he  acquires  but  a meagre  knowledge 
of  the  same,  and  is  likely  to  become  riveted 
to  the  style  of  design  peculiar  to  his  master. 

It  is  simply  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
student  in  architecture  can  acquire  in  a term 
of  service  in  one,  two,  or  three  offices  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  profession  to  make 
him  a successful  architect. 

His  education  should  be  as  much  in  the  work- 
shop and  on  the  building  as  it  is  in  the  office, 
that  he  might  realise  in  the  former  that  which 
he  has  learned  in  the  latter. 

When  one  looks  at  the  difficulties  which  beset 
the  architect’s  path,  the  multifarious  trades, 
pursuits  and  professions  with  which  his  own  is 
brought  more  or  less  into  connexion ; his  know- 
ledge of  the  sciences,  the  inventive  faculty 
required,  his  skill  as  a draughtsman,  his  powers 
of  calculation,  organisation,  and  originalty  of 
) design  and  the  travel  necessitated,  one  can  but 
i acknowledge  the  value  of  the  establishment  of 

!a  National  College  of  Architecture  and  wonder 
that  such  an  institution  had  not  been  for  many 
t,  years  a permanent  institution  of  the  land. 

The  Ecole  d’ Architecture  at  Paris  is,  as  its 
1 name  implies,  a school  specially  for  the  educa- 
J tion  of  architects,  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  professors.  If  such  an  institution  is  good  for 
I France,  why  not  for  England  ? How  long  will 
elapse  before  the  architectural  profession  will 


be  content  without  one  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
They  are  a great  and  important  body,  not  only 
elevating  our  minds  by  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  their  designs,  but  playing  amost  vital  part  to 
the  comfort  of  our  lives  in  the  construction  of 
our  dwellings. 

One  cherishes  the  hope  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  architecture  may  have  its  national 
representative  building,  which,  in  itself,  should 
be  a gem  of  architecture,  and  where  may  be 
gathered  under  its  roof  every  facility  and  appli- 
ance for  a due  study  of  the  profession,  which 
stands  second  to  none  in  the  amount  of  talent, 
varied  knowledge,  and  versatile  ability  required. 


THE  LONDON  VESTRIES,  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT, AND  THE  METROPOLITAN 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

A deputation  from  six  of  the  principal 
Vestry  Boards  of  the  Metropolis  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Home  Secretary  on  the  31st  July, 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  for  the  interposition  of 
the  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  charges 
made  by  the  metropolitan  water  companies. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  official  returns  for  1882 
we  hastened  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
(vol.  xliv.,  p.  732)  to  their  significance.  In  the 
five  years  from  1877  to  1882,  we  have  ^pointed 
out  that,  while  the  capital  expenditure  of  the 
eight  great  water  companies  had  grown  at  the 
rate  of  11'6  per  cent.,  their  income  had  increased 
by  nearly  24  per  cent.,  or  an  increase  as  nine  to 
seven  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  tho  increase  in  the  income,  that  is 
to  say,  the  water-tax,  was  as  twenty  to  seven 
compared  to  that  of  the  population.  So  that  in 
1893,  if  matters  go  on  as  they  have  done  for  the 
last  five  years,  a population  one-third  larger 
than  that  of  1877  will  have  to  pay  double  the 
taxation  paid  in  the  former  year. 

The  point  to  which  we  then  called  attention 
has  been  sufficiently  felt  to  induce  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  M.P.,  in  introducing  the  deputation,  to 
remark  that  the  recent  serious  increase  in  the 
water  rates  throughout  the  metropolis  called  for 
immediate  attention.  The  increase,  serious  as 
it  was,  had  not,  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
urged,  been  extended  to  the  utmost  limit  that 
the  law  allowed.  There  was  great  reason  to  fear 
that  the  rates  would  be  raised  to  a point  that 
was  beyond  endurance,  and  they  could  only  be 
resisted  by  legal  steps  that  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  no  less  amount.  Mr.  Farrer,  one 
of  the  deputation,  referred  to  the  history  of  the 
Acts  under  which  the  various  water  companies 
had  attained  their  present  powers,  and  compared 
the  actual  state  of  things  with  that  existing  in 
1852.  Under  the  Rating  Assessment  Act.of.: 
1869,  he  said,  the  companies  had  iucidentatfyj' 
obtained  powers  to  increase  their  charges  with- 
out increasing  their  supplies.  The  minimum 
increase  of  rating  since  that  time  had  been 
30  per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  as  much  as  100 
per  cent.  Had  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Farrer  con- 
sulted our  columns  they  would  have  seen  that 
the  outlook  is  even  more  definite,  as  well  as 
more  black,  than  they  seem  to  have  been  aware. 

We  decline  to  enter  into  the  counter  issue 
raised  by  Sir  William  Harcourt,  who  argued 
that  the  only  hope  for  the  ratepayers  was  to  be 
found  in  some  such  sweeping  measure  for  the 
change  of  the  Government  of  London  as  was 
projected  for  the  present  Session,  but  not 
brought  forward  by  the  Government.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  successive  Governments, 
for  several  years  past,  have  brought  forward 
measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  Metropolitan 
water  supply.  Those  measures  have  failed,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  framers  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  the  whole 
facts,  of  the  case,  before  they  undertook  an  al- 
teration in  the  law.  But  after  two  Governments 
have  thus  emphatically  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
claim  which  the  water  consumers  have  upon  the 
administration  for  relief  from  a state  of  things 
which  has  grown  up  under  direct  authorisation 
of  Parliament,  the  latter  have,  we  think,  just 
reason  to  complain  of  a backward  movement 
that  bids  them  wait  and  pay  more  and  more 
until  a vast  measure,  as  to  which  there  is  a very 
violent  contest  of  opinion,  shall  have  been 
clothed  with  the  sanction  of  law.  It  is  true 
that  smaller  cities  and  more  modem  corpora- 
tions have  found  the  means,  with  the  aid  of 
Parliament,  of  regulating  their  own  water 
supply  in  a manner  that  the  Corporations, 
Boards,  and  Vestries  of  London  have  not  as  yet 
attempted,  or  agreed  on  the  bases  for  attempt- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  to  be  remem- 


bered that  a plan  was  brought  forward  for  the 
purpose  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
and  that  it  was  one  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  competent  persons, — we  need  not  now 
recall  our  own  utterances  on  the  subject, — only 
tended  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  and 
the  pressure  of  rating  higher,  by  the  expedient  of 
a double  supply.  Again  for  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  other  places  the  Government 
have  not  taken  the  initiative  with  regard  to 
regulating  their  water  supply,  while  with  regard 
to  London  they  have  assumed  the  initiative 
year  after  year. 

Although,  then,  there  is  much  in  what  Sir 
William  Harcourt  said  on  the  31st  July  which 
is  in  full  accordance  with  our  advice  of  June  2nd 
to  London  to  speak  for  itself,  the  chief  result 
of  his  speech  seems  to  be  to  put  an  official 
sanction  on  our  remark,  “ It  is  of  little  use  to 
wait  for  aid  from  Government.”  “ He  would 
not  hold  out  any  hopes,”  said  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, “ that  the  Government  would  undertake 
to  do  for  London  what  London  ought  to  have 
done  for  itself.”  We  will  say  nothing  as  to  the 
“ ought  to  have  done.”  There  may  be  two 
opinions  on  that  point,  under  the  circumstances. 
When  Government  was  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  matter,  although  not  by  calling  in  the  aid 
of  those  who  had  shown  themselves  to  be  the 
most  conversant  with  tho  question,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  admissible  for  London  to 
attempt  the  same  duty.  Now,  however,  no 
reason  for  doubt  or  hesitation  remains.  “At 
the  moment  when  a Government  mado  pro- 
posals,” said  the  Home  Secretary,  “ every  one 
became  dissatisfied.”  That,  no  doubt,  is  an  ac- 
curate remark.  But  the  reason,  we  must  hint, 
is  that  which  we  give  above,  viz.,  that  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Government, — and  it  is  no  party 
statement,  for  it  applies  with  impartial  truth 
to  the  two  successive  Governments, — are  such 
as  naturally  dissatisfied  every  one.  The  situa- 
tion was  not  grasped.  It  was  conceded  that 
the  companies  were  the  masters  of  the  situation. 
This  was  not  true.  But  where,  except  in  tho 
columns  of  the  Builder,  was  it  pointed  out 
where  the  controlling  element  of  the  case 
actually  lay  ? We  showed  at  what  date  it 
would  be  necessary  for  each  of  the  great 
companies  to  come  to  Parliament  for  further 
powers,  and  we  showed  that  if  a full,  just,  and 
equal  scheme  was,  in  the  first  place,  reduced  to 
system  and  to  detail,  these  several  dates  would 
also  be  the  dates  at  which  the  several  companies, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  Parliamentary  sanction 
that  they  required,  would  be  compelled  to  come 
into  such  a scheme.  This  practical  advice  was 
neglected,  and  thus  we  are  at  this  moment  in 
so  much  a worse  position,  as  was  stated  by 
Che  deputation,  and  admitted  by  the  Home 
Secretary*.  % 

Next  year  matters  will,  if  they  go  on  as  they 
have  done,  be  worse.  If  London  is  to  wait  for 
the  passage  of  a Bill  to  provide  a new  muni- 
cipal government,  it  must  thus  certainly  wait 
till  1885,  and  probably  till  a much  later  date. 
Mean  time  the  water  tax  is  increasing,  and  will 
increase,  as  we  have  above  pointed  out.  Four 
and  a half  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  have  shown, 
is  the  present  increase  in  pressure  of  the  water 
tax.  Then  to  wait  one  year  for  a Municipal 
Reform  Bill,  and  a second  year  for  the  new 
machinery  to  get  in  motion,  and  a third  year 
for  it  come  to  Parliament  with  its  own  water- 
supply  measure,  will  allow  of  the  infliction  of 
13i  per  cent,  increase  on  the  present  heavy 
rating.  This  is  the  earliest  hope  that  the 
Government  hold  out.  Is  it  possible  to  say  in 
louder  tones, — Help  yourselves  ? 

We  have  had  a recent  instance  of  the  effect 
of  this  kind  of  self-help,  which,  at  a moment 
when  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  to  the  effect  that  nothing  would  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  the  Embankment  venti- 
lators, we  ventured  to  suggest.  The  advice 
was  taken,  and  acted  upon,  and  it  now  becomes 
clear  that  even  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment is  not  enough  to  insure  the  carrying  out 
of  a measure  to  which  there  is  a strong  and 
united  popular  opposition.  For,  after  all,  what 
Parliament  does,  or  intends,  or  ought  to  do  in 
any  of  those  measures, — Gas  Bills,  Water  Bills, 
Railway  Bills,  Tramway  Bills,  or  what  not,  in 
which  exceptional  powers  are  sought,  professedly 
for  public  as  well  as  for  private  benefit, — is  to 
see  that  the  former  is  secured.  Parliament, 
indeed,  does  more;  for  it  makes  a point  of  a 
primA  facie  case  of  private  benefit.  And  when 
it  is  shown  that  the  public  welfare,  so  far  from 
being  advanced,  is  injured  by  a recent  measure, 
Parliament  reconsiders  such  a measure. 
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Let  ns  remember,  however,  that  it  was  to 
the  ardent  and  iuconsiderate  haste  with  which 
certain  parties,  who  might  have  been  expected 
to  know  better,  proposed  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
perty of  the  water  companies  without  the 
assent  of  the  proprietors,  that  the  various 
disasters  that  have  befallen  the  various  Water 
Bills  were  mainly  due.  The  pendulum  swings 
both  ways.  First,  it  was  an  easy  matter  to 
deal  with  the  property.  But  a legal  block  was 
in  the  way.  Then  the  pendulum  swung  in  the 
other  direction,  and  we  were  urged  to  make  a 
bargain  this  year  because  tve  should  only  be 
able  to  make  a worse  bargain  next  year.  So, 
no  doubt,  it  has  turned  out. 

But  what  we  said  was,  “ Do  not  make  an 
improvident  bargain.  Neither  attempt  any 
injustice  to  the  water  property-holders.  They 
have  now  certain  rights.  These  are  sacred.  But 
they  cannot  escape  control.  In  one,  two,  or  three 
years  they  will  have  to  come  to  Parliament  for 
more  rights.  Then  is  the  moment  to  carry  out 
a well-considered  plan,  and  to  secure  justice  for 
all  parties, — for  the  water-consumers  as  well  as 
for  the  water-suppliers.”  This  is  what  we 
urged  in  1878, 1879,  and  1880 ; and  this  advice, 
if  followed,  would  have  put  us  in  a very  different 
position  in  this  actual  year  of  grace. 

To  that  advice  we  must  come  back,  although 
we  are  now  at  a disadvantage, — measured  by 
some  18  per  cent., — in  entering  upon  it,  as  com- 
pared to  the  position  that  we  should  have  now 
held  if  we  had  so  asked  in  1878.  No  other 
mode  of  action  is  possible.  We  must  weigh  the 
actual  facts.  We  must  measure  the  actual 
rights  of  the  companies.  And,  pending  the 
time  when  a well-considered  measure  for  pur- 
chase and  consolidation  can  be  carried  through 
Parliament,  we  must  take  care  that  those  rights 
are  not  extended.  That  is  what  we  have  failed 
to  do. 

Aud  that  is  what  a committee  of  the  rate- 
payers have  to  do.  They  have  seen  how  little 
use  it  is  to  come  to  the  Government  for  aid. 
Aide-toi,  et  le  del  faidera.  A 'water  vigilance 
committee  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  prevent  the 
silent  passage  of  any  Water  Bill  that  does  not 
include  provision  for  the  protection  of  the  rate- 
payer. If  it  does  no  more,  it  can  thus  prevent 
the  steady  increase  of  water-rate  pressure.  As 
to  the  measures  which  the  metropolis  ought  to 
take,  very  full  and  very  careful  investigation  of 
the  whole  subject  is  to  be  found  in  our  own 
columns.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
only  grounds  on  which  an  equitable  and  practical 
arrangement  can  be  based  are  therein  fully 
pointed  out.  But  that  is  a matter  somewhat 
for  the  future.  What  is  now  incumbent  on 
London  is  to  stop  the  great  leak, — the  leak  of 
the  ratepayers’  money  which  is  growing  larger 
and  larger  month  by  month,  and  which  will 
continue  to  enlarge  so  long  as  it  is  neglected  by 
the  ratepayers.  That,  we  apprehend,  can  only 
be  done  by  the  formation  of  such  a committee 
as  we  now  suggest.  And  if,  two  years  ago, 
our  advice  was  held  to  be  premature  or  un- 
necessary, let  us  ask  how  it  now  appears,  read 
by  the  light  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  reply  to  the 
deputation  of  the  31st  of  J uly  ? 

Wo  may  be  permitted  to  recall  the  main 
features  of  the  measure  we  suggested  in  1880  as 
contrasted  with  those  brought  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  ultimate  cost  of  the  purchase, 
according  to  that  measure,  would  have  been 
38,258,6701.,  including  no  provision  whatever 
for  extension  of  accommodation.  The  annual 
burden,  commencing  at  927,774 1.,  would  rise,  by 
1892,  without  any  allowance  for  extra  reserve 
and  accommodation,  to  1,252,2851.  The  incomo 
expected  would  be  1,402,0001.  per  annum,  the 
working  expenses  526,0001.  per  annum,  and  the 
deficiencies,  376,5851.  per  annum.  That  was 
the  analysis  of  the  Bill.  By  the  modifications 
suggested  in  the  Builder  the  ultimate  cost  of 
purchase  would  be  37,000,0001.,  but  in  that  sum 
was  included  a provision  of  9,550,0001.  for 
increasing  the  service  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  increase  of  population  for  nine  years. 
The  annual  burden,  commencing  at  830,0001., 
would  be  increased  by  249,0001.  a year,  but  that 
would  be  an  increase  earning  a return.  And  by 
1892,  instead  of  a deficiency  of  376,5851.  per 
annum,  a sum  of  289,6001.  might  be  applied  in 
the  reduction  of  rates. 

How  far  these  figures  must  now  be  modified 
to  meet  the  additional  strength  acquired  by  the 
water  companies  since  we  brought  them  before 
our  readers  we  are  not  at  this  moment  in  a posi- 
tion to  say.  It  is  heart-breaking  work  to  devote 
much  time  to  minute  analyses  of  this  nature 
unless  the  public  call  for  their  production.  If 


the  recent  charges  have  become  so  far  intoler- 
able as  to  tend  to  a resolution  of  this  nature,  we 
shall  be,  as  before,  at  the  service  of  the  public  in 
this  respect. 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS. 

A PROVINCIAL  COMPETITOR. 

“Life  was  full  of  seriousness  for  him,  by  reason  that  he 
could  never  get  enough  fighting.” — Rab  and  His  Friends. 

In  those  few  playful  pages  with  which 
Thackeray  prefaced  his  immortal  treatise  on 
snobs  he  shows  with  what  unfailing  certainty 
the  wants  of  any  particular  age  are  provided 
for.  That  the  need  produces  the  Man  (with  a 
capital  M).  First,  as  he  observes,  the  world 
was  created ; — after  long  ages  the  snob  ap- 
peared ; and  in  the  fulness  of  time  there  arose 
his  biographer  and  historian.  The  American 
revolt  produced  a Washington, — the  French 
Revolution  a Robespierre, — the  railway  mania  a 
railway  king, — and,  in  like  manner,  the  com- 
petition craze  produced  the  competitor  par 
excellence.  As  there  were,  no  doubt,  snobs 
before  the  fully-developed  article  challenged 
attention  to  their  existence,  so  there  were  com- 
petitions (few  and  far  between)  before  the 
brilliant  individual  appeared  who  was  to  erect 
competition  into  a system, — almost  a cult.  I 
knew  him  well ; aud  the  familiar  lineaments  are 
deeply  imprinted  on  my  memory,  never  to  be 
effaced.  Like  the  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  and 
other  great  men  before  him,  he  had  to  make 
his  way  against  many  disadvantages,  and  his 
victory,  in  so  far  as  it  was  creditable  to  him  at 
all,  was  the  more  creditable  on  that  account. 
Appearances  were  against  him.  He  was  tall, 
crooked,  sour-visaged,  with  a sinister  look  and  a 
snub  nose.  His  gait  and  manner  were  by  no 
means  a good  introduction.  He  was  ill  educated, 
and  ill  instructed  in  the  profession  of  his  adop- 
tion,— which,  indeed,  he  took  up  informally 
and  by  chance.  His  strong  natural  ability  had 
enabled  him  to  collect  a mass  of  information  of 
a casual  Bort  bearing  upon  architecture  ; but  he 
had  not  tho  patience  to  digest  and  arrange  it, 
so  that  of  him  it  might  truly  be  said  that, — 

“ Very  many  things  he  know 
And  badly  knew  them  all.” 

But  he  was  not  without  compensating  gifts. 
In  the  first  place  he  was  endowed  with  the 
most  unbounded  assurance  and  belief  in  him- 
self. He  had  no  suspicion  that  his  person  and 
manner  were  anything  but  agreeable.  By 
“ nature’s  kindly  law  ” the  afflicted,  in  many 
ways,  are  in  a merciful  ignorance  as  to  their 
infirmities  and  shortcomings.  Does  not  Martha 
fancy  that  Faust’s  jewels  aro  left  for  her  ? and, 
when  undeceived,  wonder,  no  doubt,  what  ho 
can  see  in  that  pale-faced  Marguerite.  In  like 
manner  our  friend  was  possessed  by  the  notion 
that  his  address  was  that  of  a Chesterfield,  and 
his  smile  child-like  and  bland,  and  that  for 
shrewdness  and  a playful  wit  he  had  no  equal. 
He  would  scent  out  an  intended  meeting  to 
discuss  the  erection  of  some  public  building, 
thrust  himself  uninvited  into  the  midst  of  it, 
take  up  a share  in  the  deliberations  unbidden, 
and  before  they  knew  where  they  were  convince 
chairman,  committee,  and  all,  that  for  the  work 
they  had  in  view  he  was  the  very  man.  He 
always  took  with  him  portfolios  of  sketches  to 
meet  every  emergency,  and  was  ready  with  a 
thousand  suggestions  for  combining  the  pecu- 
liarities and  beauties  of  each  in  a way  that 
should  exactly  meet  any  case  that  could  be 
propounded.  He  was  loud  and  over-bearing  in 
speech  and  manner ; he  talked  the  strong  ones 
over  and  the  weak  ones  doion,  and  carried  the 
position  by  a series  of  coups-de-main.  If  a 
competition  had  been  secretly  decided  upon, 
and  the  first  notification  of  it  was  a public 
advertisement,  his  tactics  were  pretty  much 
the  same.  He  wrote  for  particulars,  said  that 
his  earliest  experiences  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood (wherever  that  might  happen  to  be) , that  it 
stood  the  first  in  his  affection,  and  that  the 
desire  of  his  heart  was  to  be  connected  with  a 
large  and  important  work,  such  as  that  in 
contemplation.  Then  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  secretary,  chairman,  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  affair  and  could  be 
found,  any  one  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  who  was  likely  to  be  useful  to  him.  I 
have  been  with  him  on  these  expeditions,  and 
noted  his  line  of  attack,  and  the  skill  with  which 
it  was  adapted  to  character  and  circumstances, 
— the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  bore  rebuffs, 
and  the  perseverance  with  which  he  would 
follow  up  the  slightest  encouragement.  His 


energies  began  but  did  not  end  here.  He  really 
tried  to  produce  a good  desigu,  and  spared 
neither  pains  nor  money  to  secure  it, — vica- 
riously, of  course.  Everything  gave  way  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  No  one  within 
reach  need  stand  idle  in  the  market-place.  His 
house  was  turned  upside  down.  His  most 
private  apartments  were  filled  with  draughts- 
men, and  night  was  turned  into  day.  With  the  first 
arrangement  of  the  plan  came  a season  of 
reserve : he  was  grave,  anxious,  perplexed, 
almost  moody,  full  of  alternatives,  but  without 
tho  strong  judicial  faculty  which  could  decide 
between  rival  claims.  But  time  did  this  for  him. 
A definite  scheme  must  be  selected  and  adhered 
to,  and,  the  step  once  taken,  his  spirits  returned. 
He  was  always  at  one’s  side,  cheery,  full  of 
encouragement  and  hope.  At  last  the  pro- 
ject was  launched,  and  then  his  place  knew  him 
no  more  for  awhile.  The  round  of  canvassing 
recommenced,  and  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  merits  of  his  plans,  and  casting  all 
sorts  of  ridicule  on  his  rivals.  If  he  had  no  good 
stories  against  them,  he  would  invent  them  with 
ready  wit.  All  was  fair : he  recognised  no  line 
below  which  his  blows  were  not  to  be  delivered. 
He  neither  asked  for  quarter,  nor  gave  it. 
Competition  was  with  him  a trial  of  strength 
merely, — strength  of  head  and  length  of  purse, 
and  ho  was  never  troubled  with  a single  scruple 
as  to  how  the  day  was  won,  if  only  he  was  the 
winner.  And  “ his  virtues  were  to  his  vices  a 
just  equinox,”  he  would  pay  liberally  for  suc- 
cessful help,  empty  his  pockets,  and  devise  all 
sorts  of  junketings  in  the  intervals  between  the 
close  of  one  struggle  and  tho  beginning  of  the 
next.  Now  and  then  he  fell  among  those  who 
were  too  many  for  him, — plied  him  with  wine, 
of  which  he  was  too  fond,  and  while  ho  thought 
he  was  getting  over  them,  they  were  fooling 
him,  and  gave  their  vote  against  him. 

Few  men  could  beat  him  at  a plan,  and  fewer 
at  a scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  an  estate 
for  building.  He  had  some  of  the  faculty 
which  the  late  George  Robins  possessed,  aud  of 
which  Mr.  Puff,  in  the  Critic,  was  the  first 
example.  He  saw,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  roads 
and  crescents,  avenues  of  lofty  elms,  purling 
streams,  and  village  spires  from  amongst  clumps 
of  trees  peeped  over  the  horizon,  and,  what  was 
of  more  moment,  he  saw  how  the  revenue  could 
not  only  be  enormously  increased,  but  made 
the  most  of.  He  was,  perhaps,  almost  the 
earliest  example  of  a financing  architect.  He 
was,  on  the  whole,  but  ill  rewarded  for  his 
great  labours,  and  a really  fine  intellect  has  left 
but  little  mark.  He  was  instrumental  in  spend- 
ing on  buildings  of  peculiar  magnitude  perhaps 
a larger  sum  than  any  other  architect  of  his 
time,  and  his  later  years  were  passed  in  any- 
thing but  easy  circumstances.  Since  his  time 
the  science  of  competition  has  been  extended, 
but  it  has  not  received  any  fresh  development. 
As  with  Shakspeare  the  drama  rose  and 
reached  its  fullest  pitch  of  perfection,  so  with 
the  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  art  of  competing 
was  carried  to  its  furthest  possible  point, — in  one 
direction.  It  is  patent  to  all  that  this  peculiar 
institution  of  the  architectural  profession  has 
received  some  amelioration  in  these  latter  years. 
We  have  just  seen  the  completion  of  several 
such  struggles  which  have  not  been  conducted 
in  the  rough  and  tumble  manner  prevalent  but 
a few  short  years  ago,  and  tho  most  cynical 
may  trust  to  their  skill  meeting  its  due  reward 
in  a contest  which  is  virtually  decided  by  such 
assessors  as  Mr.  Waterhouse  or  Mr.  Barry.  I 
was  told  by  an  architect,  whose  name  was  well 
known  throughout  the  profession,  that  when  the 
forty  or  fifty  sets  of  competition  plans  for  a public 
building  were  sent  in,  he,  having  secured  in  the 
meantime  the  interest  of  the  judges,  was  actu- 
ally deputed  to  seeing  the  works  of  his  rivals 
returned  unexamined.  This  could  scarcely 
happen  now,  even  in  little  Peddlington,  and 
would  be  impossible  in  any  matter  of  public 
concern.  My  typical  competitor  could,  doubt- 
less, have  told  similar  stories,  but  such  was  his 
vanity  that,  if  he  had  been  the  hero  of  tho  above 
anecdote  he  would  have  believed  that  the  affair 
was  in  nowise  discreditable,  but  the  proper 
reward  of  unapproachable  merit.  He  was 
destitute  of  all  sense  of  justice  in  the  conduct 
and  decision  of  the  encounters  in  which  he  so 
often,  and  often  so  successfully,  took  part ; but 
he  was  liberal  and  open-handed  to  a fault,  bore 
no  malice,  could  be  magnanimous  to  a defeated 
rival,  would  shake  hands  after  the  fight  whether 
victor  or  vanquished,  and  was  generous  by 
nature  to  friend  and  foe  alike  ; and  he  was  not 
always,  it  is  to  be  feared,  treated  with  the 
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generosity  which  he  extended  to  others.  He 
lived  in  and  by  excitement,  and  his  life  was  full 
of  extremes, — the  height  of  elation  or  the 
depths  of  despair, — his  pockets  either  full  or 
empty,  and  in  nothing  did  he  hit  “ silver  mean.” 
Those  who  had  the  best  reason  to  dislike  him 
and  his  ways  were  compelled  to  own  a sort  of 
affection  for  the  bonhommie  which  none  could 
fail  to  see,  and  there  were  those  who,  spite  of 
all  his  failings,  and  they  were  not  few,  clung 
affectionately  to  him  to  the  last.  His  type 
also  is  passing  away,  but  it  is  one  the  world  can 
well  afford  to  spare. 


ARCHITECTURE  AND  DECORATIVE 
ART  IN  FRANCE. 

The  architects  of  France  held  a congress  in 
Paris  a short  time  ago,  at  the  Museum  of 
Decorative  Art,  in  the  Palais  de  1’ Industrie. 
The  principal  topic  for  discussion  was  the  con- 
sideration of  the  means  which  the  Union  Cen- 
trale  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs  is  now  employing  in 
order  to  develop  in  France  the  taste  for  apply- 
ing art  to  industrial  purposes.  On  the  proposal 
of  M.  Corroyer  (architect,  and  member  of  the 
administrative  council  of  the  Union  Centrale), 
M.  Constant  Bernard  had  been  some  time  ago 
requested  to  make  a critical  examination  of  the 
Salon  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs,  opened  this  year  for 
the  second  time  by  the  association  referred  to. 
On  the  occasion  in  question,  the  assembled 
architects  paid  a lengthy  visit  to  the  museum, 
and  devoted  particular  attention  to  that  portion 
of  the  display  forming  the  special  exhibition  of 
1883. 

M.  Bernard  subsequently  presented  his  official 
report,  in  which  he  encouraged  the  meeting  not 
to  consider  the  relatively  small  proportions 
which  had  so  far  been  attained  by  the  display 
as  precluding  its  ultimate  development  on  an 
important  scale.  The  first  exhibitions  of  fine 
arts  (held  some  two  centuries  ago)  were  small, 
and  even  after  having  been  eight  years  esta- 
blished, only  contained  fifty-six  works,  accord- 
ing to  existing  records.  Thus  he  considered 
that  the  organising  committee  of  the  Salon  des 
Arts  Ddcoratifs  had  done  very  well  in  bringing 
together  212  numbers  at  the  second  exhibition. 
He  remarked  that  the  arrangements  for  giving 
prizes  might  be  upon  a scale  of  greater  liberality . 
He  also  spoke  of  the  want  of  clearness  found 
by  some  in  the  expression  “decorative  arts,” 
and  in  discussing  its  real  meaning  he  referred 
to  Bacon’s  definition,  that  art  consists  in  man 
adding  his  soul  to  nature.  While  admitting  the 
difficulty  of  rendering  the  term  a perfectly  clear 
exposition  of  all  that  is  contemplated  by  it,  he 
gave  in  his  remarks  special  attention  to  one 
phase  of  the  subject,  by  seeking  to  define  the 
limits  of  decorative  art,  and  in  a particular 
manner  its  relations  with  architecture. 

According  to  some  opinions,  he  remarked,  the 
term  decorative  indicates  art  of  secondary 
importance,  restricted  to  the  ornamentation  of 
objects  of  daily  use,  of  furniture  and  tissues,  in 
fact,  an  entirely  imitative  art,  inspired  by 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  or  copying,  in 
a more  or  less  skilful  manner,  the  creations  of 
veritable  art.  While  admitting  that,  even  within 
the  limits  thus  defined,  there  is  scope  for  much 
interesting  work,  M.  Bernard  sought  to  prove 
that  such  a restricted  application  of  the  term 
was  not  advisable,  expressing  his  conviction 
that  every  art  becomes  decorative  when  it 
borrows,  either  from  its  own  centre  or  from 
other  arts,  elements  of  beauty  without  which 
it  would  remain  incomplete,  or  would  be 
deprived  of  a portion  of  its  artistic  value. 
Thus  an  artist  who  utilises  his  talent  and 
invention  in  designing  ornamental  works  for  the 
ceramic,  carving,  or  textile  industries  is  carry- 
out the  practice  of  decorative  art,  and  the 
works  thus  brought  out  possess  all  the  value 
and  elevation  with  which  the  artist  is  himself 
endowed.  Architecture,  almost  always  decora- 
tive, becomes  more  specially  so  when  the  monu- 
ments it  creates  are  intended  to  form  part  of  a 
whole, — to  lean  in  some  degree  upon  existing 
monuments,  or  to  complete  the  work  of  nature. 
Thus  public  fountains,  triumphal  arches, 
porticos,  and  various  other  edifices  naturally 
suggest  themselves  as  belonging  to  decorative 
architecture. 

With  reference  to  the  interest  with  which 
architects  would  examine  the  works  exhibited 
in  the  Salon  des  Arts  Ddcoratifs,  M.  Bernard 
remarked  that  the  supremacy  of  architecture 
over  the  other  arts  of  design  is  one  of  those 
truths  applicable  to  all  times,  which  are  never 


disputed,  but  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of.  He 
referred  particularly  to  the  want  of  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  general  public  of  this  supre- 
macy, usually  acknowledged  by  artists.  This 
fact  he  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
influence  of  architecture  upon  the  arts  which 
concur  in  its  work  is  not  always  visible,  and,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  not  always  real.  Thus  the 
grouping  together  of  painting  and  sculpture  in 
their  primitive  character  affords  the  architect, 
who  examines  this  display,  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  best  means  of  exercising  the 
rights  of  precedence  enjoyed  by  his  art. 


THE  CASTLE  OF  FROHSDORF. 

This  edifice  has  within  the  last  few  months 
attained  a melancholy  celebrity  as  the  scene  of 
the  Count  de  Chambord’s  last  days.  Frohsdorf 
(or  Froschdorf  ) is  situated  in  Lower  Austria,  to 
the  south  of  Vienna.  The  aspect  of  the  castle 
is  a striking  one,  the  royal  standard  with 
silver  fleurs-de-lis  on  a golden  field  making  the 
looker-on  doubt  whether  he  is  in  Austria  or  in 
France.  The  surroundings  of  the  castle  are 
French,  and  that  language  is  currently  spoken 
in  the  adjacent  village. 

According  to  the  Vienna  newspapers,  the 
building  is  a sober  edifice  of  sandstone,  devoid 
of  architectural  taste,  and  dating  from  the 
rococo  period.  Its  form  is  that  of  a massive 
quadratic  structure,  in  two  stories.  The  sole 
ornamentation  consists  of  Btone  lilies,  alter- 
nating with  royal  crowns,  with,  here  and  there, 
artificial  ornaments  in  the  shape  of  floral  ara- 
besques, which  serve  as  a framework  to  the 
royal  lilies.  Frohsdorf  has  never  possessed 
anything  of  that  state  and  brilliancy  which 
usually  appertains  to  a royal  abode,  even  to 
that  of  an  exiled  potentate. 

The  entrance-hall  is  described  as  being  im- 
posing in  its  appearance  ; large  pilasters  support 
the  cross-vaulting,  and  these  (as  well  as  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars)  exhibit  frequent  repre- 
sentations of  the  lily  emblem,  some  being 
painted  and  some  worked  in  stone.  To  the 
right  of  a person  entering  rises  from  a massive 
block  of  porphyry  a statue  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  executed  in  Carrara  marble,  by  the 
Roman  sculptor,  Rimaldi,  a pupil  of  Canova, 
this  work  having  been  carried  out  in  1830,  by 
order  of  the  Duchesse  d’Ecars.  The  figure  is  in 
full  armour,  and  the  countenance  is  directed 
towards  heaven,  with  an  expression  of  devotion. 
An  inscription  on  the  pedestal  records  the  fact 
that  Joan  of  Arc  snatched  from  the  English  the 
sceptre  and  crown  of  France,  and  caused  the 
king,  her  master,  to  be  crowned.  Opposite  this 
statue  is  a very  large  weather-beaten  stone 
tablet,  representing  the  Valois  arms,  and  in- 
serted in  the  wall.  The  royal  lily,  of  course, 
takes  a prominent  position  in  this  heraldic  work, 
and  there  is  also  an  inscription,  in  small  Gothic 
writing,  in  honour  of  Louis  XI.  The  tablet 
comes  from  Plessis-les-Tours,  which  was  the 
residence  of  that  monarch. 

The  house  is  rich  in  pictures,  many  of  them 
being  of  personal  and  historical  interest.  The 
Count  de  Chambord’s  likeness,  at  various 
periods  of  his  life,  is  to  be  met  with  in  different 
parts  of  the  castle.  The  collection  of  medimval 
weapons  and  armour  is  spoken  of  as  being 
extensive.  About  two  years  ago  the  Count  had 
a room  built  which  commands  magnificent 
views  upon  three  sides.  The  Leitha  mountains 
and  the  Semmering  form  objects  of  special 
interest  in  the  landscape,  while  the  valley  of 
the  Danube  contributes  elements  of  pastoral 
beauty  to  the  scene. 


HUMPHREYS’  HALL  EXHIBITION. 

At  our  visit  to  the  above  on  Monday  even- 
ing everything  was  sadly  behind  hand.  Many 
of  the  exhibits  had  not  arrived.  Many  were 
unpacked.  Some  were  in  process  of  arrange- 
ment on  the  stalls ; and  some  of  those  which 
had  been  so  arranged  were  covered  up  with 
cloths  to  preserve  them  from  the  dust  and  dirt 
incident  to  the  surrounding  bustle.  In  the 
face  of  all  this,  the  Times  contrived  to  print 
on  Monday  morning  a somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  exhibition, — a feat  showing 
more  than  ordinary  journalistic  skill.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  anything  but  a very  general 
idea  of  the  display,  which  is  not  large,  as  may 
be  supposed,  and  not  particularly  varied.  There 
are  oak  and  American  walnut  buffets  cL  la  mode ; 
and  there  are  variations  on  what  s becoming  a 


little  tiresome  by  repetition,  furnished  by  Staub’s 
quasi  Belgian  designs  for  furniture,  although  it 
is  variety  only,  and  not  improvement,  which 
they  afford.  There  are  some  “ Sheraton  ” and 
other  cabinets  in  rosewood  and  marquetrie,  of 
delicate  design,  and  the  perfection  of  mechanical 
finish  and  workmanship, — notably  those  by  Mr. 
Stringer, — and  there  are  some  “suites”  of 
dining-room  furniture  of  very  ordinary  character 
indeed.  These  exhibits  all  fail  in  the  point  of 
art.  The  carving  is,  for  the  most  part,  execrably 
bad ; but,  as  was  said  of  the  British  army,  “ it 
is  fortunate  there  is  so  little  of  it.”  Amongst 
other  “attractions”  there  are  to  be  seen  a 
collection  of  brass  and  iron  bedsteads,  and  those 
folding  machines  with  cretonne  cushions,  which 
are  “ contrived  a double  debt  to  pay.”  Whether 
these  come  under  the  “ Mediaeval,”  the  “High 
Art,”  the  “ Ecclesiastical,”  or  the  “ Decora- 
tive” section  of  the  exhibition  we  cannot  say  ; 
they  are  such  as  may  be  seen  in  any  variety  and 
any  quantity  in  the  Tottenham-court-road. 
There  are,  moreover,  stalls  which  have  little 
else  to  show  but  rolls  of  linoleum  ; others  have 
glass  brackets  and  flower-stands,  and  such  like. 
The  “Cincinnati  Majolica”  department  was  a 
barren  waste  of  green  shelves  on  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  and  what  it  has  in  reserve  for  us 
we  cannot  at  present  say  ; nor  what  the  stained- 
glass  stall  of  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  have  to  show. 
Many  well-known  manufacturers  of  artistic 
furniture  and  fittings  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  “art” 
proper  is  represented  solely  by  Messrs.  Jones  & 
Willis’s  display  of  lecterns,  fonts,  'and  church 
plate.  The  rest  of  the  show  is  taken  up  with 
articles  which  can  be  seen  in  shop-windows  all 
over  London,  and  for  that  matter,  in  any  first- 
rate  country  town. 

We  can  quite  understand  the  reasonableness 
of  an  exhibition  which  gathers  into  a focus  the 
manufactures  of  all  the  world,  or  which  brings 
together  for  convenient  examination  and  study 
a concourse  of  various  specimens  of  one  or  more 
branches  of  art  and  industry.  We  wish  well  to 
the  exhibition  in  the  Humphreys’  Hall,  as  we 
wish  well  to  business  enterprise  in  every  form 
when  honestly  conducted,  but  we  are  at  a loss 
to  imagine  where  the  public  is  to  come  from 
who  will  pay  their  shillings  to  see  brass  bed- 
steads and  rolls  of  linoleum,  or  having  an 
appetite  for  this  form  of  entertainment  will 
prefer  to  indulge  it  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
hall  rather  than  in  a leisurely  stroll  through  the 
West  End  on  a bright  autumn  afternoon.  The 
building  in  which  this  exhibition  is  located  is, 
externally,  a handsome  one,  and  by  way  of  a 
parting  benison  we  will  add  that  the  stalls  are 
presided  over  by  courteous  attendants  and,  so 
far  as  our  inquiries  went,  the  articles  exhibited 
were  decidedly  reasonable  in  the  matter  of 
price. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  OF 
LONDON. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to 
find  a better  illustration  of  the  maladministra- 
tion of  the  present  government  of  London  than 
a survey  of  the  buildings  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose. In  a provincial  town  of  from  20,000  to 
50,000  inhabitants,  the  town-hall,  as  a rule,  is 
the  most  imposing  (excepting,  of  course,  the 
parish  church)  building  in  the  place  ; but  in 
London,  with  its  thirty-eight  local  parliaments, 
independent  of  the  City  Corporation,  the 
municipal  meeting-house,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, is  difficult  to  find,  and  comparatively  of 
microscopical  dimensions.  It  was  not  until 
1879  that  the  Holborn  District  Board  of  Works 
purchased  the  freehold  of  a piece  of  land  for 
18,000?.,  and  built  a town-hall  and  offices  at  a 
cost  of  32,000?.,  the  money  being  raised  by  a loan 
spread  over  a long  term  of  years.  The  large 
hall  will  hold  1,000  persons,  and  by  being  let  for 
public  meetings,  concerts,  &c.,  earned  1,146?. 
the  first  year  it  was  opened,  which  amount  was 
increased  last  year  to  1,515?.  In  1880  the 
Vestry  of  Kensington  erected  a town-hall  to 
seat  1,000,  the  land  costing  11,800?.,  and  the 
building,  33,169 ?.  This  has  proved  even 
a greater  success  than  the  Holborn  one, 
the  revenue  for  the  year  ended  the  25th  of 
March,  1883,  being  2,657?.,  showing  that  while 
the  building  is  an  ornament  and  a great  con- 
venience to  the  parish,  it  is  also  a good  invest- 
ment. But  while  there  is  this  healthy  vitality 
in  Holborn  and  Kensington,  the  two  largest 
parishes  in  the  metropolis,  St.  Marylebone  and 
Lambeth,  do  not  even  possess  a vestry-hall, 
capable  of  seating  the  120  vestrymen  who  are 
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charged  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  each  of  these  parishes, — Lambeth,  with  its 
253,569  inhabitants,  and  Marylebone  with 
155,004,  and  each  an  annual  rateable  value 
of  nearly  a million  and  a half.  The  building 
that  does  duty  for  the  latter  parish  was 
erected  as  far  back  as  1824.  With  respect  to 
Lambeth,  which  is  destitute  of  a public  hall 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  Vestry  at  their  last 
meeting  decided  to  erect  a town-hall  with 
suitable  offices  in  the  general  interests  of  the 
parish,  and  referred  the  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  doing  this  to  a special  committee  to 
report  upon.  Another  great  parish,  St. 
Pancras,  the  rateable  value  of  which  is  even 
greater  than  Lambeth  or  Marylebone,  has  a 
hall  that  will  hold  about  1,000,  which  cost 
3,4S8L,  in  1847,  and  which  is  let  for  a nominal 
charge.  Going  east,  the  Shoreditch  Town- 
hall,  which  was  built  in  1868  at  a cost  (in- 
cluding land)  of  28,0001.,  will  hold  from  1,800 
to  2,000  people,  the  annual  revenue  obtained 
from  it  being  about  1,0001.  gross.  The  premises 
of  the  Limehouse  Board  of  Works  are  not  let 
for  public  purposes,  and  the  St.  George-in-the- 
East  Vestry-hall  will  not  accommodate  more 
than  400,  consequently  the  lettings  are  very 
few.  The  Poplar  District  Board  of  Works  offices 
cost  between  9,0001.  and  10,0001.,  exclusive  of 
land  and  furnishing,  will  hold  600,  but  are  not 
let.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Mile  End 
Vestry -hall,  which  was  erected  in  1860  at  a cost 
of  3,9931.,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  St.  Luke’s 
Vestry-hall  has  no  provision  for  accommodating 
others  than  the  Vestry,  Guardians,  and  their 
officers.  It  was  built  in  1867,  and  coBt  about 

9.0001.,  exclusive  of  the  land, which  is  leasehold. 
Built  in  1858,  the  Islington  Vestry-hall  accom- 
modates 120  vestrymen,  but  is  not  let  for 
meetings.  The  building  cost  6,8681.  Is.  lOd. 
originally,  but  there  has  since  been  2,0001.  laid 
laid  out  in  additional  offices.  The  freehold  of  the 
land  was  purchased  for  1,5501.  The  Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works  have  a rather  more 
oretentious  building,  which  cost  14,0001.  in 
1866,  and  the  land  1,0001.  The  board-room  will 
seat  about  500.  It  is  let  occasionally  at  a 
nominal  charge  to  cover  actual  expenses.  The 
Paddington  Vestry  premises  were  ereoted  in 
1853  at  the  frugal  cost  of  6,0001.  There  is  an 
outer  hall  capable  of  holding  200,  and  an 
inner  hall  with  room  for  about  eighty  persons, 
but  no  revenue  is  derived  from  either.  The 
St.  James,  Westminster,  Vestry  Offices  are 
somewhat  similar,  with  the  exception  that  there 
is  an  annual  revenue  or  51.  5s.  The  building 
cost  8,0001.  The  Chelsea  Vestry-hall  is  an  im- 
provement on  this.  It  was  built  in  1860,  on 
land  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  at  a cost 
of  11,0001.  It  will  hold  from  600  to  800 ; the 
average  lettings  for  five  years  being  1351.  In 
1877  the  Hampstead  people  gave  2,8001.  for  a 
piece  of  land  and  built  a public  hall,  board- 
room  for  the  Vestry,  and  offices,  at  a cost  of 
14,0001.  The  large  hall  will  hold  500,  and  earns 
3601.  a year.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Thames, 
the  ratepayers  as  a whole  are  worse  off  in  the 
matter  of  municipal  buildings  than  those  on  the 
north  side.  The  Rotherhi the  Vestry,  for  example, 
meet  in  a room  at  the  Workhouse  ; and  the  St. 
Olave’s  District  Board  of  Works,  in  the  absence 
of  anything  better,  transact  their  business  in 
the  vestry-room  belonging  to  St.  John’s  Church. 
The  adjoining  Vestry  of  Bermondsey,  however, 
have  a magnificent  block  of  premises,  opened 
last  year,  which  includes  a large  public  hall  that 
will  seat  1,400,  board-room,  offices,  &c.  The 
cost  was  about  25,0001.  The  Newington  Vestry- 
hall,  which  has  a fine  frontage  on  the  Walworth- 
road,  was  opened  in  1865.  The  ground  is  held 
on  a lease  for  99  years  at  a rent  of  961.  per 
annum.  The  building  cost  10,7351. 12s.  4d.  In 
the  large  hall  the  seats  are  arranged  to  accom- 
modate seventy-two  members,  and  the  gallery 
will  hold  200.  No  revenue,  however,  is  derived 
from  its  use.  The  St.  George-the-Martyr  Vestry 
premises  in  the  Borough-road  are  similar  to 
Newington,  but  not  so  new.  The  headquarters 
of  the  Plumstead  Board  of  Works,  built  in  1864, 
is  held  on  a ground-rent  of  131.  10s.  per  annum. 
The  building  cost  the  moderate  sum  of  2,69 61., 
and  the  large  room  will  hold  250,  but  no 
revenue  is  obtained  from  its  use.  The  Green- 
wich Board  of  Works  have  a substantial 
block,  which  was  opened  in  1877,  and  cost 

8.0001.,  exclusive  of  the  land  and  furnishing, 
which  cost  another  1,5001.  each.  The  large 
hall  is  not  let  for  meetings  or  concerts.  At 
Lewisham,  the  District  Board  of  Works  have  a 
very  ornate  building  which  was  built  in  1874-5, 
at  a cost  of  11,0001.,  and  1,0101.  for  the  land. 


The  board-room  will  hold  about  300  persons,  and 
is  let  occasionally  for  charitable  purposes.  In 
1881,  the  Wandsworth  Vestry  opened  a town- 
hall,  which  cost  them  10,0001.,  and  the  land 
2,0001.  The  hall  will  hold  600,  and  the  revenue 
derived  from  it  is  about  3001.  a year.  As  for  most 
of  the  similar  large  buildings,  the  money  was 
raised  by  a loan  from  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  repayable  in  half-yearly  instalments, 
spread  over  thirty  years.  The  premises  used 
by  the  Wandsworth  Board  of  Works  looks  more 
like  a country  police-station  than  the  head- 
quarters of  an  important  public  body.  The 
Tooting  vestrymen  a short  time  ago  purchased 
an  infant  school  from  the  London  School  Board 
for  1,2501.,  and  the  lettings  for  the  past  six 
months  had  realised  251.  Another  large  parish 
that  is  very  badly  off  in  the  matter  of  public 
halls  is  Camberwell,  and  although  the  Vestry 
premises  are  somewhat  modern  and  well- 
appointed,  no  attempt  was  made  to  provide  for 
the  general  public  and  at  the  same  time  ease 
the  rates  by  bo  doing.  The  last  new  public 
building  that  has  been  opened  in  London  is  the 
Westminster  Town-hall,  which  is  provided  with 
a council-chamber,  committee-room,  offices,  &c., 
and  cost  something  like  30,0001.  From  the 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Shoreditch,  Holborn,  and  Kensington  Town- 
halls,  a very  considerable  revenue  is  obtained 
from  letting  the  hall,  while  other  equally 
important  parishes  are  not  only  without  such 
accommodation,  but  have  no  place  to  properly 
accommodate  the  gentlemen  elected  to  cany  on 
the  work  of  their  respective  districts.  That  this 
should  be  the  case  is  a matter  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  the  cost  may  be  spread  over  thirty 
years,  and  have  no  material  effect  upon  the  rates, 
while  the  outlay  may  be  made  a source  of 
revenue. 


THE  STUDY  AND  THE  WORK-ROOM, 
FROM  A HYGIENIC  POINT  OF  VIEW* 

The  plan  and  disposition  of  the  study  are 
points  of  no  small  importance  ; a study  may  be 
so  planned  as  to  permit  at  convenient  intervals 
of  its  occupant  varying  the  monotony  of  his 
work  by  a short  walk, — thus  avoiding  the  in- 
jurious effects  produced  by  one  attitude  being 
too  long  retained  ; however  small  may  be  this 
dose  of  physical  exercise,  its  influence  is  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  ; Dickens,  if  personal 
recollection  do  not  deceive  us,  most  ingeniously 
varied  his  position  during  literary  labour  by 
sometimes  working  at  a standing-table  on  which 
would  be  placed  all  the  requisite  writing  mate- 
rials, and  when  tired  continuing  his  work  sitting 
at  the  desk.  A room  of  greater  length  than 
breadth  will  be  found  to  largely  induce  the 
exercise  which,  without  affording  any  interrup- 
tion, agreeably  varies  the  monotony  of  a seated 
position.  The  size,  form,  and  aspect  of  the 
study  are,  it  will  be  seen,  most  important  points. 
To  the  means  of  ventilation  particular  attention 
should  be  given ; many  students  smoke  when  at 
work,  thus  adding  a fresh  element  of  vitiation 
to  the  air,  so  rarely  renewed  in  the  ordinary 
study.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  that  peculiar 
odour  which  seems  to  be  the  special  feature  of 
the  study  of  the  writer,  the  scientific  man,  or 
the  employ 6 generally,  a vitiated  air  to  which 
human  nature,  however,  seems  successfully  able 
to  accustom  itself. 

On  this  one  important  point  of  ventilation 
Dr.  Riant  has  much  to  say  that  is  worthy  of 
notice.  Automatic  ventilation,  he  urges,  is 
alone  feasible,  no  mechanical  system  requiring 
personal  attention  being  advisable  in  the  room 
of  any  student ; Dr.  Riant  counsels  the  use  of  a 
hollow  metallic  cornice,  divided  into  two  sepa- 
rate and  superposed  canals ; the  lower  intro- 
ducing fresh  air,  distributed  by  numerous 
openings  in  the  tube,  the  upper  canal  connected 
with  the  chimney,  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air, 
a system  which,  while  expressing  his  sage 
doubts,  resulting  from  experience,  of  most 
mechanical  means  of  ventilation,  he  states  will 
be  found  to  work  admirably  in  winter  when 
the  windows  are  rarely,  if  ever,  opened,  and  the 
fire  (that  simplest  and  most  effectual  of  all 
ventilators)  is  lighted.  The  arrangement  is  not 
unknown  in  England.  In  the  matter  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  study,  this  is  usually  kept  far 
too  high ; a temperature,  he  states,  much 
exceeding  14°  to  16°  C.  (about  60°  Fahrenheit, 
ample  in  the  study)  only  serves  to  congest  the 
brain,  already  overheated  by  prolonged  intel- 
lectual labour,  and  this  view,  we  think,  can  be 
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confirmed  by  the  ordinary  observation  that  all 
of  us  have  made  of  the  constant  headaches  from 
which  in  winter  the  occupants  of  well-heated 
rooms  so  often  suffer;  an  excess  of  temperature 
is  further  dangerous  from  the  risks  attendant 
on  any  sudden  change  such  as  is  certain  to  be 
encountered  on  leaving  the  room  in  a house  not 
heated  throughout.  In  all  cases,  for  heating 
and  ventilating  purposes,  we  advocate  the 
superiority  of  the  open  fire  over  all  stoves.  The 
house  may  be  heated  by  stoves,  but  in  any 
room  occupied  during  several  hours,  the  open 
fire,  from  more  points  of  view  than  one,  is  to  be 
recommended.  Where  draughts,  however,  have 
to  be  overcome,  hot-water  pipes  are  valuable. 

Our  author  devotes  no  small  attention  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  workroom  should  be  lighted, 
and  though  for  the  ordinary  study  this  point 
presents  none  of  the  difficulties  which  require 
to  be  solved  in  lighting  a large  room  occupied 
by  a number  of  persons,  yet  it  none  the  less 
merits  consideration ; an  excess  of  light  is  little 
to  be  feared,  but  an  insufficiency  of  light  in  the 
workroom  is  most  disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
No  cause  of  short-sightedness  is  surer  in  its 
effects.  Dr.  Riant  lays,  and  in  our  opinion 
with  reason,  no  small  Btress  on  the  injurious 
influence  of  all  light  coming  from  tho  lower 
parts  of  the  window,  injurious,  because  it  is 
invariably  reflected  light.  To  the  important 
question  of  the  means  by  which  the  study  is  to 
bo  lit  at  night,  special  attention  should  be 
given  ; the  danger  of  the  vitiated  air  produced 
by  the  lamp,  according  tojthe  material  burnt ; 
the  injurious  influence  on  the  eyes,  of  all  direct 
rays  of  light;  these,  and  many  other  points, 
which  the  hygienists  have  by  no  means  satis- 
factorily settled,  are  not  without  their  impor- 
tance. Our  author’s  third  chapter  is  closod 
with  an  invaluable  consideration  of  the  points 
connected  with  the  general  furnishing  and 
fitting-up  of  the  workroom.  Of  green,  the  usual 
colour  for  the  walls,  he  bids  us  be  wary, 
strongly  recommending  some  wall-covering 
which  may  from  time  to  time  be  washed.  Sim- 
plicity in  the  design  of  all  furniture  he  warmly 
urges  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  dust  being  the 
chief  enemy.  The  height  of  the  table  and  the 
chair,  their  relative  distance  from  each  other, — 
points  which  have  of  late  years  received  no 
small  share  of  attention  in  the  schoolroom, — 
are  equally  worthy  of  notice  in  the  study  and 
the  workroom ; most  of  the  furniture  being 
purchased  ready-made  is  too  often  but  ill  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  and  not  unfrequently  disposed 
in  the  apartment  far  more  with  a view  to  effect 
and  convenience  than  to  practical  use.  It  is  an 
excellent,  however  apparently  amusing,  piece 
of  advice  that  one’s  chair  should  not  be  so 
comfortable  as  that  one  is  loth  to  quit  it;  a 
necessity  for  an  occasional  change  of  attitude 
is  to  be  recommended.  Dr.  Riant,  in  fact, 
formulates  a most  cogent  maxim  when  he 
urges  that  hygiene  and  what  is  understood 
as  “ comfort”  are  not  always  synonymous;  the 
thickly-curtained  and  carpeted  study  may  be 
comfortable,  but  it  is  far  from  healthy  or 
cleanly,  and  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief 
conditions  exacted  by  the  hygienist. 

In  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  the  offices 
and  workrooms  occupied  by  Government  and 
other  employes  there  is  much  that  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  architect,  who  is  too  often 
obliged  to  sacrifice  the  necessary  conditions  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  plan,  or  his  facade  ; we  in 
England  suffer  quite  as  much  in  this  direction  as 
our  neighbours.  Any  building  planned  to  be 
used  for  offices  requires  no  small  amount  of  con- 
sideration from  the  hygienist’s  point  of  view. 
But,  as  our  author  truly  remarks,  in  the  disposi- 
tions to  be  adopted  for  the  arrangement  and 
maintenance  of  the  study,  the  workroom,  or  the 
office,  how  can  we  hope  that  the  requirements  of 
hygiene  should  be  consulted  or  applied,  as  long 
as  the  fancy  of  our  architects  replaces  a science 
as  yet  but  very  exceptionally  taught,  and  as  long 
as  landlords  and  governments  only  regard  the 
consideration  of  these  requirements  as  expen- 
sive, troublesome,  and  superfluous  points,  as 
long  as  the  public  itself  remains,  through  ignor- 
ance, indifferent  to  the  conditions  indispensable 
for  the  preservation  of  health  ? 

Space  forbids  our  entering  as  fully  as  we  could 
wish  into  the  medical  and  other  bearings  of  the 
life  led  by  those  employed  in  sedentary  occupa- 
tions, the  relative  mortality  in  the  intellectual 
professions,  the  rules  for  a regular  plan  of  life  to 
be  followed  by  the  intellectual  toiler,  a point 
wrhich  enables  the  example  of  many  famous  men 
to  be  cited,  from  Walter  Scott  to  Thiers  and 
Scribe;  the  dangers  of  overwork,  the  injurious 
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effects  of  “ cramming,”  the  consideration  due  to 
the  brain,  the  eyes,  and  the  hand  ; the  regimen 
to  be  adopted,  the  exercise  to  be  taken,  all  these 
are  points  which  Dr.  Riant  considers,  each  and 
all,  with  no  small  care  and  attention. 


FISHERMEN’S  COTTAGES,  AS  THEY 
NOW  ARE. 

Much  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  said  on 
the  great  subject  of  house  architecture,  and  on 
the  buildings  which  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
help  to  illustrate  it,  and  through  it  the  histories 
of  each  of  its  nationalities.  But  this  has  con- 
cerned itself  mainly  with  the  great  palace 
buildings  of  each  age  and  country,  and  can 
hardly  be  said,  except  by  accident,  to  touch, 
and  certainly  not  to  fully  illustrate,  the  common 
habitations,  and  houses  or  cottages,  of  the 
humbler  inhabitants  of  a country.  It  is  a sub- 
ject of  no  small  import,  but  it  has  not  attracted 
that  amount  of  attention  which  it  might  so 
well  have  done,  and  which  its  importance 
deserves.  And  it  is  somewhat  curious,  when 
we  think  about  it,  that  it  has  not  done  this  ; for 
it  is  quite  certain  that  before  palaces,  temples, 
and  tombs  could  have  been  built,  there  must 
needs  have  been  simple  town  houses,  or  habita- 
tions, whatever  the  materials,  of  some  kind  or 
other,  more  or  less  characteristic  of  each  race 
and  time.  We  have  many  times  called  attention 
to  this  somewhat  neglected  though  important 
subject,  and  do  now  through  somewhat  more 
than  a passing  glance  at  the  series  of  models 
and  drawings  of  fishermen’s  houses  and  cottages, 
and  even  huts,  forming  part  of  the  great  show 
at  South  Kensington.  It  is  true  they  form  but 
a very  small  and  insignificant  item  in  it,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  interesting  and  suggestive. 

It  would  take  up  some  space  to  give  even  a 
slight  idea  of  the  many  and  divers  ways  in 
which  the  habitations  of  humanity  in  early 
days,  and  in  far-off  countries  and  even  in  our 
own,  have  been  constructed,  and  of  the  materials 
used  in  them.  Wo  would  cite  only  one  or 
two  by  way  of  example,  and  to  show  how  fertile 
the  subject  is,  and  how  far  it  might  lead. 
Illustrations  there  are  true  and  ample,  though 
much  more  might  be  got  at,  if  but  the  subject 
would  be  made  of  sufficient  interest,  and  this, 
as  we  think,  it  might  well  be,  quite  as  much  so 
certainly  as  is  called  forth  by  the  almost  infinite 
variety  of  vessels,  ships,  and  boats  from  every 
nationality  and  date,  as  now  to  be  found  at  the 
great  fishery  show ; for  if  the  vessels  and  their 
several  details  of  management,  with  their 
machinery  for  the  catching  of  fish,  and  thus 
supplying  additional  food,  are  of  interest,  and 
attract  the  curiosity  of  so  many,  both  wise  and 
simple,  then  most  surely  must  and  would  the 
hall  or  houses  and  living-rooms  of  the  fishermen 
themselves  from  all  the  divers  nationalities  of 
the  world  create  as  much,  or  even  perhaps  more, 
of  this  curiosity  and  interest.  We  cannot  but 
think  that  this  is  amply  shown  by  the  eager 
curiosity  evinced  by  the  hurried  sight  of  the 
Royal  reception-rooms  in  the  English  section  of 
the  great  show. 

But  leaving  this  perhaps  too  large  view 
of  the  subject  for  the  present,  we  would  but  say 
a word  on  an  item  of  it,  which  has  long  occupied 
attention,  viz.,  the  special  dwellings  of  the  more 
humble  and  hard-working  members  of  the 
great  human  family, — the  cottages  or  small 
houses  for  farm-labourers  and  fishermen,  miners, 
mechanics,  and  others  somewhat  removed  from 
towns,  and  not  actually  living  in  them  and  in 
their  lines  of  streetways.  A cottage  we  might, 
perhaps,  conveniently  defiuo  as  a small  house  of 
two,  or  four,  or  five  rooms,  standing  somewhat 
apart  from  others,  and  thus  possessing,  or  at 
least  allowing,  of  a certain  individuality  and 
even  character  of  its  own.  Eaoh  of  such 
humble  dwellings  commonly  stands  by  itself, 
and  in  its  architecture,  if  the  term  may  be 
allowed,  betrays  both  the  scanty  means  as  well 
as  the  individuality  of  its  contriver  and  builder, 
and  the  rough  uses  to  which  it  must  needs  be 
put,  and  to  which  it  can  but  adapt  itself.  The 
interiors  of  these  sea-beaten  dwellings,  when 
for  the  fishermen,  are  as  rough  to  the  full  as  the 
exterior,  yet  is  there  in  them  a certain  “ com- 
fort ” to  be  found,  the  result,  may  be,  of 
contrast,  and  it  is  mainly  to  add  to  this  comfort 
and  habitableness  in  his  home  that  this  great 
display  of  the  fisheiunan’s  needs  has  been 
inaugurated. 

There  are  at  South  Kensington  several  models 
and  drawings  of  such  sea-side  dwellings  as 
those . we  are  now  speaking  of,  from  different 


parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  of  much 
interest  to  those  who  look  into  such  matters, 
and  into  the  humble  beginnings  of  great  things. 
But  few  of  those  who  may  have  wondered  at 
the  fish  supply  of  huge  London  can  have  much, 
if  any,  idea  of  the  mode  of  living  of  those  who 
supply  it  all,  and  who  do  the  hard  work  of  it, 
and  how  they  live,  and  in  what  sort  of  habita- 
tions. Some  curiosity  has,  it  is  true,  at  times 
been  felt  in  this,  and  it  may  be  useful  at  this 
moment  to  point  to  a few  examples  in  actual 
use,  and  inhabited,  of  those  fishermen’s  houses 
or  cottages,  weather-beaten  as  they  are.  The 
models  and  drawings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Eastern  Arcade, — Nos.  545-549,  a model  of  a 
fisherman’s  house  of  two  stories.  This  is 
simply  an  ordinary  dwelling-house  of  the  kind 
usually  to  be  found  in  the  smaller  towns  in 
England.  Then  we  have  near  it  a Shetland 
fisherman’s  cottage,  furnished  in  the  usual  way. 
It  contains  but  two  rooms,  the  walls  of  concrete 
and  the  roof  of  thatch.  Next,  a fisherman’s 
cottage,  facing  the  sea,  of  one  story,  with  two 
rooms  for  living  and  sleeping.  Then  a pair  of 
ordinary  houses,  with  out-house  ; and,  lastly,  a 
drawing  of  a fisherman’s  house,  with  stone 
walls  as  on  the  South  Coast. 

And  there  are  in  all  this,  little  as  it  is,  many 
things  not  a little  suggestive,  for  we  need  hardly 
say  that  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  smaller 
islands  round  and  about  it,  some  points  are  of 
deeper  and  more  novel  interest  than  others. 
And  there  is  none  more  so  than  that  of  Shetland, 
to  cite  but  one  of  them.  This  has  other  points 
of  interest  as  well,  for  it  carries  us  to  other 
times,  and  other  conditions  of  human  existence ; 
for  the  old  Norseman  comes  again  into  almost 
living  existence,  for  the  street  scenes,  and  the 
very  names  written  up  over  shop-windows,  and 
even  the  very  talk  of  the  common  people,  carry 
us  away  into  other  times  and  other  life  modes, 
while  the  country  immediately  round  and  about 
the  small  towns  is  equally  strange,  and  out  of 
the  common  way.  The  cottages  here  are  all 
of  them  straw-thatched,  and  all  have  a rude  kiln 
for  drying  corn,  and  the  whole  process,  with 
the  making  of  the  bread,  is  of  the  very  rudest 
and  most  primitive  kind.  Indeed,  the  cottage 
architecture  here  is  surrounded  by  and  shelters 
things  and  objects  as  rude  as  itself,  and  there 
are  in  all  that  is  visible  in  and  about  it  perpetual 
remindings  of  another  condition  of  things,  and 
of  other  times.  Much  more  might  here  be  said, 
but  we  should  be  in  danger  of  going  somewhat 
too  far,  may  be,  into  detail ; we  would  therefore 
but  add,  by  way  of  suggesting  further  inquiry 
into  so  curious  a subject,  that  this  small 
insight  into  it  should  not  end  here,  but  that  the 
more  permanent  of  our  great  museums  should 
not  allow  any  opportunity  to  pass  of  adding  to 
our  knowledge  of  so  curious  a subject. 


THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  FIREPROOF 
WALLS  WITH  SELF-BINDING  MORTAR. 

In  the  construction  of  fireproof,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  fire-resisting  walls,  the 
mortar  hitherto  used  has  been  either  refractory 
clay  or  else  a mixture  of  the  latter  with  finely 
ground  firebrick.  Herr  Fritz  Lurmann,  in  a 
short  paper  which  has  recently  appeared  in 
Stahl  und  Eisen,  deals  with  this  question  prin- 
cipally as  it  affects  the  construction  of  blast- 
furnaces, coke-ovens,  generators,  &c. ; but  as 
his  observations  apply  to  other  structures 
intended  to  resist  the  effects  of  fire,  we  quote 
them.  The  author  says  that  so-called  fireproof 
mortars  are  neither  Belf-binding  nor  do  they 
combine  with  the  refractory  bricks  employed. 
Fireproof  brickwork,  consequently,  does  not 
hold  together  well,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
brickwork  constructed  with  hardening  lime  or 
cement.  Now,  fire-resisting  brickwork,  such  as 
is  employed  in  blast-furnaces,  for  instance,  is 
exposed  to  great  pressure,  like  ordinary  brick- 
work ; but  it  is  at  the  same  time  expanded  by 
the  physical  effect  of  heat,  and  chemically 
changed  and  melted  off,  through  the  combined 
operation  of  heat  and  the  substances  contained 
in  the  space  enclosed,  such  as  slag,  glass,  &c. 
Thus,  even  during  drying,  preliminary  heating, 
and  starting  of  structures  consisting  of  refrac- 
tory material,  a shifting  of  the  bricks  takes 
place  if  mortar  has  been  employed  which  does 
not  bind  well.  The  joints  open,  the  mortar 
drops  out,  and,  even  before  work  proper  is  com- 
menced, the  cohesion  of  the  supposed  fire- 
resisting  brickwork  is  destroyed.  It  need  not 
be  pointed  out  here  how  such  disturbing  causes 
hinder  successful  working. 


In  order  to  give  the  required  cohesion  to 
walls  of  refractory  bricks  at  once,  enabling  them 
to  resist  the  preliminary  heating  and  starting, 
Herr  Lurmann  proposes  to  construct  them, 
contrary  to  the  present  practice,  not  with  so- 
called  fireproof  mortar,  but  with  a self-binding 
mortar  of  lime,  dolomite,  cement,  slag,  glass, 
&c.,  with  the  addition  of  sand,  clay,  firebrick, 
&c.,  which  frits  at  high  temperatures.  This 
self-binding  mortar,  ground  very  fine,  is  mixed 
with  water  to  a consistency  permitting  of  the 
use  of  very  thin  joints.  Walls  thus  constructed 
are  stated  to  form  a compact  whole,  which 
expands  equally,  without  shifting  of  bricks  or 
dropping  out  of  the  mortar  from  between  the 
joints.  As  soon  as  very  high  temperatures  are 
reached,  the  mortar  sinters  either  partially  or 
wholly,  and  frits  with  the  refractory  bricks.  It 
is  best  to  use  small  bricks,  for  larger  bricks  are 
generally  not  thoroughly  burnt  through,  and 
might  give  rise  to  shifting.  It  is  only  with 
small  bricks  that  an  equally-expanding  wall  can 
be  constructed,  and,  through  the  employment  of 
self-binding  mortar,  converted  into  a solid  fire- 
resisting  mass.  The  latter,  from  the  same 
cause,  will  also  contract  equally  during  cooling. 


JAPANESE  METAL  WORK. 

In  a lecture  recently  delivered  by  Herr  G. 
Richter,  of  Stuttgart,  before  the  Polytechnische 
Gesellschaft,  on  “Japanese  Art,”  the  author 
dealt  principally  with  the  skill  exercised  by  the 
Japanese  in  working  metals.  He  first  intro- 
duced a few  remarks  on  bronze  as  employed  in 
Japan.  He  stated  that  the  name  “karakana” 
for  metal  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  was  introduced  from 
China.  But  it  must  have  been  known  in  Japan 
a very  long  time,  for  the  first  Europeans  who 
visited  the  country  found  bronze  guns  and  small 
arms.  Japanese  bronzes  contain  principally 
copper  and  tin,  with  a small  addition  of  lead 
or  zinc.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  a certain  Yuido,  a friend  of  the 
painter  Motonubu,  exerted  a great  influence 
upon  the  development  of  the  manufacture 
of  bronze.  He  was  the  founder  of  ornamental 
art,  and  celebrated  for  his  great  skill  in  pre- 
paring models.  The  principal  products  of  the 
Japanese  bronze  industry  are  figures,  vases  with 
flowers  or  birds,  decorations,  or  both  combined, 
as  well  as  fishes,  dragons,  censers,  &c.  The 
execution  of  the  bronzes  points  to  great  care 
being  employed,  and  the  casting  of  large  dragons 
and  other  objects  in  one  piece  has  hitherto  not 
been  accomplished  by  any  other  nation.  The 
best  bronzes  are  made  for  the  temples.  A vase 
and  a candlestick  are  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
the  god,  in  the  centre  a censer,  and  below  two 
lanterns.  The  old  vases  and  candlesticks  were 
formerly  not  made  in  pairs ; each  formed  a 
separate  work  of  art.  The  manufacture  in  pairs 
was  only  encouraged  later,  by  the  export  trade 
which  set  in. 

Great  care  was  also  formerly  exercised  upon 
the  ornamentation  of  swords.  The  guards  and 
the  handles  of  daggers  and  knives  were  adorned 
by  the  most  beautiful  bronzes.  The  sword- 
guards  and  the  dagger-handles  are  made  of 
chased  iron  inlaid  with  bronze.  No  less 
artistic  are  the  “netzkys”  or  the  “kanemonos,” 
which  are  buttons  sorving  the  same  purpose  as 
the  former,  but  are  also  used  as  sword  sus- 
penders. They  are  decorated  with  charming 
coloured  bronzes,  each  being  a perfect  work  of 
art.  The  alloy  of  bronzes  of  blue-black  colour, 
principally  employed,  and  called  “ shakudo,” 
consists  of  copper  with  three  per  cent,  of  gold. 
An  alloy  consisting  of  three  parts  silver  and  one 
part  copper  gives  a silver-grey  colour,  called 
“ shiubu-ichi.” 

The  art  of  working  iron  has  attained  to  a per- 
fection in  Japan,  the  author  said,  which  justly 
deserves  the  admiration  it  has  called  forth. 
Witnesses  of  this  excellence  aro  the  old  sword- 
blades,  which  are  richly  ornamented.  A 
master  in  the  art  was  Miyochin-Meneharu,  who 
lived  in  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  liis 
works,  unique  of  its  kind,  is  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  represents  a sea  eagle,  standing 
with  extended  wings,  bristling  plumage,  and 
outstretched  claws,  upon  a rock.  Each  single 
feather  is  wrought,  and  the  whole  is  so  true 
to  nature  that  it  deserves  the  appellation  of 
unique. 

Proceeding  to  two  other  brauches  of  metal- 
working, enamelling  and  cloisonnS,  the  author 
said  that  it  had  not  been  proved  when  the  art 
of  enamelling  was  first  introduced.  It  is 
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affirmed  with  certainty  that  it  has  been  known 
for  centuries.  In  enamelling  copper,  the  enamel 
is  applied  to  the  object,  the  form  of  the  flower 
or  arabesque  being  completed.  The  Japanese 
are  such  experts  that  they  finish  with  one  colour 
everything  that  has  to  be  done  in  that  colour  ; 
they  then  follow  on  with  the  other  colours, 
until  the  whole  work  is  finished. 

In  working  cloisonne,  the  process  is  more 
complicated.  The  gold  wire  employed  is  rubbed 
with  the  juice  of  a kind  of  onion.  That  juice 
is  so  sticky  that  it  fixes  the  wire  on  the  surfaces, 
and  the  figures  made  are  then  filled  in  with 
enamel.  In  both  processes  the  object  is  placed 
in  an  oven,  which  is  heated  until  the  enamel 
begins  to  shine.  As  soon  as  the  lustre  appears, 
this  is  a sign  that  it  has  been  melted.  The 
process  requires  the  greatest  care  ; for,  should 
the  oven  be  over-heated,  the  enamel  is  burned, 
and  drops  off.  It  also  happens  that  the  enamel 
is  too  thin  in  some  places,  when  it  gets  burned 
before  the  other  parts  are  finished.  When  the 
object  enamelled  has  become  cool,  the  inequali- 
ties are  rubbed  with  a fine  sandstone  by  hand, 
and  the  enamel  is  finally  polished. 

Another  method  of  enamelling  is  to  cut  out 
the  figures  in  metal.  The  deepened  portions 
are  then  filled  in  with  enamel,  and  the  whole  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  pro- 
cess. Metal  plates  with  raised  and  smooth 
enamel  are  used  as  inlays  for  drawers  and  other 
articles  of  wood.  Both  kinds  of  enamel,  espe- 
cially those  of  many  colours,  are  also  produced 
on  porcelain.  A lacquer-like  enamel,  like 
cloisonnS  work,  is  used  for  wood.  This  is  an 
invention  of  more  recent  times.  Chinese 
cloisonnd  long  enjoyed  the  name  of  being  the 
best.  But  the  Japanese  have  eclipsed  it  in  the 
purity  and  beauty  of  colour  and  the  art  of  deco- 
ration. They  are  unequalled  in  this  respect. 


ST.  MARTIN’S  PRIORY,  DOVER* 

The  Priory  of  St.  Martin,  in  Dover,  dates  its 
origin  from  the  year  1130,  when  the  buildings 
were  commenced  under  Archbishop  Corboil. 
They  were  probably  completed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  successor,  Archbishop  Theobald. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  size  and  extent, 
the  character  and  magnificence,  of  the  struc- 
tures, the  Priory  must  have  been  one  of  the 
grandest  of  the  religious  houses  in  England. 
Before  its  suppression,  the  buildings  seem  to 
have  fallen  into  a state  of  dilapidation.  Having 
Buffered  damage  from  the  French  forces  at  the 
close  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  Priory  was 
surrendered  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  in  1555. 
The  process  of  decay  then  went  rapidly  on,  the 
materials  being  removed  and  used  for  various 
purposes,  so  that,  at  the  present  moment,  out  of 
nine  structures,  three  only  remain  in  preserva- 
tion,— the  gateway,  the  refectory,  and  the 
guest-house. 

Portions  of  the  boundary-wall  enclosing  the 
Priory  are  still  in  existence.  The  wall  on  the 
north  side  is  in  good  order,  but  the  portions  on 
the  east  and  west  and  south  sides  have  been 
removed,  except  a small  portion  near  the  gate- 
way. They  enclosed  the  Church  of  St.  Martin, 
the  chapter-house,  the  cloisters,  the  dormitories, 
the  refectory,  and  kitchen,  all  grouped  closely 
together.  At  some  little  distance  was  the 
building  known  as  the  guesten-house,  on  the 
north-east  corner,  a building  probably  for  the 
accommodation  of  some  of  the  dependents,  and 
on  the  north-west  side  was  a capacious  barn.  Of 
these  several  buildings,  three  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, viz.,  the  chapter-house,  the  dormi- 
tories, and  the  barn  ; of  these,  we  have  portions 
of  the  ruins  in  situ,  viz.,  the  church,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  houses  in  the  north-east 
corner,  and  the  other  three  are  preserved,  and 
now  utilised, — the  refectory,  the  guesten-house, 
and  the  gateway. 

In  1840  a lease  for  building  purposes  was 
granted  to  Mr.  Parker  Ayers  of  a large  part  of 
the  Priory  estate  on  the  south  side,  including 
the  boundary-wall,  a large  part  of  the  church, 
and  the  chapter-house.  Up  to  this  date  much 
of  the  foundation-walls  of  the  church  and 
chapter-house  were  above  the  ground-level ; and 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ayers,  who,  before  the 
demolition  of  these  ruins  took  place,  drew  a 
rough  plan  and  took  the  several  measurements 
of  the  church  and  chapel,  I have  been  furnished 
with  the  following  details,  the  correctness  of 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
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certain  portions  still  in  existence  of  the  founda- 
tions, by  which  the  measurement  is  compared. 
The  external  area  comprised  24,971  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  chapter-house.  The  internal  area 
was  20,328  ft.  The  plan  of  the  church  was 
cruciform,  with  a tower  in  the  centre  of  the 
cross.  It  consisted  of  a nave,  two  side  aisles, 
north  and  south  transepts,  and  choir.  The 
length  of  the  interior  was  285  ft.,  the  length  of 
the  transept  was  155  ft.  The  width  of  the 
nave  was  33  ft.,  and  of  each  aisle  15  ft.  The 
length  of  the  choir  was  50  ft.  and  the  width 
20  ft.  The  walls  at  the  eastern  end  were  about 
7 ft.  in  thickness  (that  at  the  western  end  was 
about  5 ft.),  and  were  formed  of  rubble,  princi- 
pally flint  grouted  with  beach  gravel  and 
chalk  lime,  with  Caen  stone  enrichments.  The 
roof  was  supported  by  pillars  on  square  bases, 
four  on  each  side  in  tho  nave,  each  base  being 
5 ft.  square  ; and  two  on  each  side  in  the  choir. 
These  bases  were  found  to  be  of  Bethersden 
marble.  There  were  chapels  on  the  east  side  of 
the  transepts  and  also  in  the  choir. 

Under  the  foundation  of  the  chapel,  on  the 
south-eastern  corner  of  the  choir,  were  found 
twenty-four  pieces  of  silver  coin  of  the  date  of 
Henry  II.,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Dover 
Museum  by  Mr.  Ayers.  Archmologists  are 
indebted  to  this  gentleman  for  having  drawn 
out  and  preserved  a plan  with  these  details,  for 
the  ground  was  levelled,  the  foundation-walls 
broken  up  and  used,  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
destroyed,  and  now,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  portions  which  still  remain  as  landmarks, 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  grandenr  and 
magnificence  of  this  edifice.  Portions  of  the 
carved  stones  which  have  been  preserved  will 
be  pointed  out,  which  show  the  elaborate  work- 
manship bestowed  on  the  fabric.  Adjoining 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  transept  was 
the  chapter-house.  A portion  of  its  eastern 
end  was  removed  in  excavating  for  building 
purposes,  and  Mr.  Ayers  preserved  the  measure- 
ment, which  he  gives  at  abont  56  ft.  by  25  ft. 

The  Priory  Estate  was  held  under  lease  for 
many  years  by  the  family  of  Coleman,  who, 
being  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, have  assisted  in  the  preservation  of  the 
buildings,  which  still  exist.  The  refectory 
served  the  purposes  of  a barn  and  storehouse. 
The  windows  were  mostly  closed  up,  the  door- 
way built  up,  and  the  roof  patched  and  mended 
so  as  to  keep  out  the  weather.  The  building 
called  the  guest-house,  against  the  east  end  of 
which  the  cottage  residence  occupied  by  Mr. 
Coleman  had  been  erected,  was  similarly  used, 
and  communication  by  a doorway  into  the 
interior  assisted  in  its  being  an  adjunct  to  his 
domestic  arrangements.  The  gateway  had 
suffered  more  in  the  way  of  dilapidation,  but 
the  external  walls  were  preserved. 

In  1868,  Mr.  Chignell  obtained  leave  to  make 
use  of  the  refectory,  having  a school  in  one  of 
the  adjoining  houses,  for  a recreation-hall  for 
his  pupils.  Having  let  some  daylight  into  the 
hall,  he  saw  its  architectural  beauties,  and  his 
mind  was  at  once  directed  to  its  restoration. 
He  suggested  the  formation  of  the  College  Com- 
pany, who  should  lease  as  much  of  the  Priory 
Estate  as  they  could  obtain,  and  restore  and 
preserve  the  remaining  edifices.  The  company 
was  formed,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  work  of 
restoration  was  carried  out  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Tavenor  Perry,  M.R.I.A.  (who  published 
a small  pamphlet  on  the  Priory  of  St.  Martin), 
Mr.  Chignell  undertaking  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  expense.  The  roof  had  to  be  entirely 
renewed.  In  his  pamphlet  Mr.  Perry  writes 
thus  of  the  refectory,  “ The  building  on  the 
north  side  of  the  cloisters  is  the  refectory,  and 
it  is  the  most  important  of  the  remains.  It 
measures  about  100  ft.  in  length  by  27  ft.  in 
width,  and  its  height  to  the  starting  of  the  roof 
is  30  ft.  The  windows  are  pierced  through  a 
simple  continuous  arcade,  which  runs  all  round 
the  inside  of  the  building.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  capitals  and  abaci  of  the  north  and 
south  sides  differ  from  those  at  the  end,  and  do 
not  properly  accord  with  the  style  of  the  work. 
These  capitals  were  evidently  inserted  after  the 
French  attack,  when  the  refectory  mnst  have 
been  seriously  damaged  by  fire.  The  windows 
on  the  south  side  have  their  sills  at  a higher 
level  than  those  on  the  north,  an  arrangement 
necessitated  by  the  height  of  the  cloisters 
below.  For  two  hundred  years  at  least  this 
refectory  was  used  as  a barn.  Fortunately 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  has  never- 
theless been  pi'eserved.  The  large  drawing  of 
the  Last  Supper  at  the  east  end  is,  I believe, 
unique  in  England,  and  though  so  much 


obliterated  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  i 
ornamental,  it  bears  most  valuable  traces  of  1 
what  was  once  a great  work  of  art.” 

The  next  building  to  which  I would  call  your  j 
attention  is  the  gateway.  This  seems  to  have  j 
suffered  considerably  from  the  devastations. 
The  outer  portion  appears  to  be  partly  the  ] 
original  construction.  It  was  prepared  for  a 
portcullis,  and  was  internally  groined.  The 
inner  arch  bears  character  of  a later  date,  and 
was  probably  rebuilt  without  reference  to  the 
architectural  character  of  the  outer  portion. 
At  the  time  when  the  College  Company  became 
possessors  of  it,  the  gateway  was  in  a more 
ruinous  condition  than  any  of  the  other  build- 
ings. But  it  was  restored,  and  is  now  used  as 
a library. 

The  other  building  which  has  been  preserved, 
the  guest-house,  like  the  refectory  and  gate- 
way, had  fallen  into  a sad  condition.  The  cottage 
residence  of  Mr.  Coleman  communicated  with 
it  by  a doorway  at  the  east  end.  On  removing 
a chimney-stack  the  window  at  tho  east  end 
was  disclosed.  The  pointed  arches  carried  on 
cylindrical  piers  with  some  fine  Norman  capitals 
denote  its  probable  date.  It  was  restored  prin- 
cipally by  private  subscriptions  under  Mr. 
Hanson,  and  is  now  fitted  up  and  used  as  a 
chapel  to  the  college. 


THE  NEW  BRIDGE  AT  PUTNEY. 

Considerable  progress  is  being  made  in 
the  preliminary  work  for  the  construction 
of  the  new  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
Putney,  for  which  Mr.  John  Waddell  is  the 
contractor.  The  contract  work  specified  in 
connexion  with  the  new  draw-dock  has  been 
practically  completed.  The  coffer-dams  for  the 
construction  of  the  northern  and  southern 
abutments  on  the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  sides 
of  the  river  respectively  have  also  been  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  the  first  Middlesex  and  first 
Surrey  pier  coffer-dams.  The  concreting  of  the 
Surrey  abutment,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
northern  abutment,  are  being  actively  proceeded 
with,  whilst  the  demolition  of  the  old  aqueduct, 
and  the  erection  of  the  temporary  staging  across 
the  river  are  simultaneously  progressing.  The 
water  mains  have  been  removed,  and  the  brick 
sewer,  4 ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in.,  under  the  northern  j 
approach  roadway  to  the  bridge,  and  the 
retaining  and  screen  walls  to  the  Fulham  ! 
Vicarage,  are  nearly  completed.  Altogether  the 
total  value  of  the  work  already  executed  is  ' 
estimated  at  about  22,0001.,  of  whioh  3,0001.  I 
represents  the  progress  due  to  the  past  month.  ] 


STRENGTHENING  THE  FOUNDATIONS  I 
OF  WATERLOO  BRIDGE  PIERS. 

Mr.  William  Webster,  the  contractor  for 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of 
the  Waterloo  Bridge,  is  making  rapid  progress  j 
with  the  work,  a large  number  of  artisans  and  | 
labourers  being  employed  on  the  undertaking,  ; 
as  well  as  several  pumping  and  other  engines. 
The  works  in  connexion  with  four  of  the  piers  | 
are  complete,  namely,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  i 
and  fifth  piers  from  the  Surrey  end  of  the 
bridge.  The  temporary  staging  around  the 
first  Surrey  pier  has  also  been  completed,  and 
about  two-thirds  of  the  permanent  piling  has 
been  driven  ; and  the  staging  around  the  second 
pier  from  the  Middlesex  side  is  likewise  in  pro-  j 
gress.  The  amount  of  the  contract  for  the 
whole  of  the  work  is  70,0001.,  towards  which 
work  to  the  value  of  about  30,0001.  has  already 
been  executed. 


Victoria  Restaurant,  Manchester. — One 

of  the  principal  features  in  connexion  with  the 
hotel  portion  of  the  Victoria  Buildings,  Man- 
chester (a  block  which  has  already  cost  over 
120,0001.)  is  the  grand  billiard  saloon  in  the 
basement.  This  splendid  “ cellar”  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  design  is  of  massive 
proportions,  and  is  rich  in  ornament  and  coloured 
decoration.  It  was  originally  intended  for  a 
billiard  saloon  only,  but  the  new  proprietor  has 
decided  to  devote  it  to  restaurant  purposes.  To 
meet  the  new  requirement  considerable  altera- 
tions have  had  to  be  made,  involving  an  outlay 
of  between  1,0001.  and  2,0001.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  the 
architect  of  the  whole  building,  from  whose 
design  the  new  hotel  forming  part  of  the  block 
is  being  erected  at  a cost  of  over  50,0001. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  A ROMAN  HOUSE  IN 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Elton,  F.S.A.,  the  recently  adopted 
‘onservative  Candidate  for  the  Western 
(ivision  of  the  County  of  Somerset,  has 
itely  made  an  important  discovery  of  a fine 
Id  Roman  villa  near  his  residence  at  White- 
Saunton,  Somersetshire.  Having  been  favoured 
rith  particulars  of  the  find,  a description  of  the 
ilia  will,  no  doubt,  interest  many  of  our  readers, 
Specially  archmologists.  The  existence  of  the 
uins  of  a Roman  villa  near  the  residence  of  Mr. 
llton  had  long  been  suspected  by  the  owner, 
wing  to  the  frequent  occurrence  on  the  banks 
£ the  stream,  which  also  was  adjacent  to  his 
ouse,  of  minute  fragments  of  an  ancient  kind 
f pottery,  &c.  Forty  years  ago  the  ruins  of  a 
ttle  room  or  chapel,  roofed  with  slabs,  and 
aved  with  tesserm  of  brick,  were  found 
tanding  over  a clear  spring  in  the  wood. 
iast  year  sandstone  pillars,  which  had  sup- 
orted  the  flooring  over  a hot-air  chamber, 
nd  some  of  the  square  boxlike  flue  - pipes, 
rhich  had  led  the  warm  air  through  the 
mils  of  the  dwelling-rooms,  were  found.  Ex- 
minations  have  been  made  this  year,  under 
he  direction  of  Major  Davis,  who  is  engaged 
Iso  in  the  excavation  of  the  Roman  remains  at 
lath,  and  the  result  shows  that  the  house  was 
uilt  under  a steep  hillside,  facing  to  the  south, 
hough  the  windows  looking  down  the  valley 
restwards  must  certainly  have  afforded  the 
.nest  view.  The  bath-rooms  were  arranged 
ound  the  atrium,  or  covered  court,  at  the 
astern  end.  The  centre  of  the  house  was 
ccupied  by  a furnace-room,  which  probably 
djoined  the  kitchen,  and  here  were  the  boilers 
/hich  supplied  the  warm  bath  and  steam  for 
he  vapour-bath,  which  was  taken  in  a heated 
hamber,  from  which  the  bathers  must  have 
assed  into  a room  containing  the  cold  plunge- 
•ath,  lying  further  to  the  east.  The  hot-air 
oom  terminated  in  a semicircular  recess,  paved 
nth  square  red  tiles,  embedded  in  concrete, 
everal  lines  of  thicker  tiles  radiating  from  the 
entro  of  the  room  towards  the  curve  of  the 
ecess,  where  they  reached  the  wall,  and  formed 
, support  for  the  solium,  or  bench,  where  the 
lathers  sat.  On  the  further  side  of  the  furnace 
an  flues  or  underground  passages  for  hot  air, 
ned  with  thick  tilework,  leading  to  another 
3micircular  room  at  the  back,  containing  a 
umber  of  red  sandstone  blocks,  intended 
pparently  to  support  the  fireplace,  the  door- 
ray,  and  a seat  or  projection  from  the  wall, 
nd  towards  the  front  to  another  room  adjoining 
fie  atrium,  where  a huge  slab  of  much  dis- 
oloured  sandstone  marked  the  position  of 
notlier  large  hearth  or  fireplace. 


'HE  ENLARGEMENT  OF  BAKERS’  HALL. 

CORRIDOR  DECORATIONS. 

Some  time  since  a notice  appeared  in  the 
Wilder  of  the  extensions  then  in  progress  at 
laker’s  Hall,  Harp-lane,  Great  Tower-street, 
’hese  extensions,  including  a new  approach 
orridor,  have  just  been  completed  by  the 
lacing  of  a number  of  historical  panels  in  the 
orridor,  representing  some  of  the  principal 
vents  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Each 
anel  is  in  white  marble,  set  in  a carved  dado 
f Portland  stone.  The  cartoons  are  worked  in 
jad  run  into  the  marble.  One  panel  represents 
he  granting  of  the  Charter  of  the  Company  by 
fenry  II.  His  Majesty  is  represented  as 
itting  on  his  throne,  handing  the  charter  to 
he  first  Master  of  the  Company,  who  is 
laking  his  obeisance.  Adjoining  this  is 
he  second  cartoon,  showing  the  workmen 
ngaged  in  the  construction  of  the  hall, 
'anel  three  represents  the  ceremony  of  in- 
esting  a liveryman  in  his  robes,  the  central 
gure  in  the  group  being  the  clerk,  who 
as  the  record  in  his  hand  for  the  newly- 
dmitted  baker  to  sign.  An  ancient  detail  of 
he  Company’s  life  is  set  forth  in  the  next 
artoon,  their  barge  on  the  Thames  rowed  by 
ix  oarsmen,  a view  of  Old  London  being  seen 
l the  background.  Active  life  in  the  bakery  is 
epresented  in  the  fifth  panel,  and  in  the  next 
anel  the  old  custom  of  assaying  bread  in  the 
lansion  House  is  shown.  Charitable  deeds 
re  recorded  in  the  seventh  panel,  the  poor 
eceiving  their  doles  at  the  gates  of  the  hall, 
'he  eighth  and  last  cartoon  represents  an  old 
layoral  procession,  at  the  moment  when  the 
werymen  of  the  Company  are  passing.  This 
anel  is  not  yet  completed,  the  figure  of  the 


Lord  Mayor  on  horseback  being  minus  his  head. 
It  is  not  intended  to  finish  it  until  the  next 
Lord  Mayor,  who  is  expected  to  be  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Hedley,  and  a member  of  the  Company,  is 
duly  installed  in  office.  The  panel  will  then  be 
completed  by  the  filling-in  of  a portrait  of  the 
incoming  Lord  Mayor. 

The  panels  have  been  executed  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  F.  Weekes,  and  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Clarke  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Shoppee,  architects,  Mr.  J.  E.  Lawrence  being 
the  contractor. 


THE  APPROACHES  TO  THE  ROYAL 
COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  demolition  of  the  two  churches  in  the 
Strand, — St.  Clement  Danes  and  St.  Mary’s, — 
is  said  to  be  threatened  in  connexion  with  con- 
templated improvements  and  approaches  to  the 
new  Law  Courts.  It  is  stated  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  intend  to  apply  to 
Parliament  next  session  for  powers  to  carry  out 
certain  improvements  in  the  Strand,  with  more 
adequate  approaches  to  the  new  Law  Courts. 
It  appears  that  the  Works  Committee  of  the 
Board  have  for  some  time  past  had  the  matter 
under  consideration,  and  have  at  length  resolved 
upon  a plan  which  involves  the  pulling  down  of 
the  two  churches  of  St.  Clement  Danes  and 
St.  Mary’s,  together  with  the  sweeping  away 
of  the  whole  of  the  south  side  of  Holywell- 
street,  including  also  the  abutting  portion  of 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  plans  contemplate  the  re-erec- 
tion  of  the  church  of  St.  Clement  Danes  some- 
where in-the  neighbourhood  of  Clare  Market. 


NEW  WAREHOUSE  BUILDINGS  ON  THE 
BRIDEWELL  ESTATE. 

The  last  portion  of  the  vacant  land  on  the 
Bridewell  Estate,  off  New'  Bridge-street,  has 
just  been  covered  with  a spacious  block  of  new 
warehouses,  erected  for  Messrs.  Spicer  Brothers, 
paper-makers  and  wholesale  stationers.  The 
building  has  three  frontages,  one  to  William- 
street,  50  ft.  in  length,  another  to  King  Edward - 
Btreet,  100  ft.  long,  and  a third  frontage  of 
equal  length  to  Water-street,  the  building  thus 
covering  an  area  of  about  5,000  ft.  In  addition 
to  a deep  basement,  20  ft.  below  the  ground 
line,  the  building  contains  seven  floors,  and  is 
carried  up  to  a height  of  80  ft.  above  the  pave- 
ment level.  The  ground  and  first  floor  eleva- 
tion of  the  several  frontages  is  in  Portland 
stone,  the  upper  portions  being  in  white 
Suffolk  brick,  with  Portland  stone  strings, 
windows,  and  dressings.  The  top  floor  has  a 
range  of  recessed  arched  window's,  with  moulded 
hoods  and  labels  in  red  pressed  brick,  impart- 
ing a handsome  appearance  to  the  respective 
frontages.  The  elevation  is  surmounted  by  a 
massive  cornice  in  Portland  stone,  resting  on 
carved  trusses.  Internally  the  building  is  of  a 
very  substantial  character.  The  different  floors, 
having  joists  11  in.  by  4 in.,  and  8 in.  apart, 
rest  on  strong  iron  columns  and  girders,  which 
are  carried  up  through  the  several  floors  to  the 
top  of  the  building.  There  are  both  goods  and 
passenger  lifts,  as  well  as  approaches  to  the 
upper  floors  by  stone  staircases,  the  goods  lift 
extending  from  the  basement  to  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  the  passenger  lift  to  the  second 
floor.  In  the  William-street  frontage  there  are 
five  cranes  for  hoisting  purposes.  The  building 
contains  an  aggregate  floor  area  of  nearly 
40,000  ft.,  or  little  short  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Broad-street, 
City ; and  Mr.  George  Shaw,  of  Westminster, 
is  the  contractor.  Mr.  Wright  is  clerk  of  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Stockwell  the  foreman.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  about  25,0001. 


The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Project. — 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  as  to  this  scheme, 
that  od  coming  before  a committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  has  been  practically  rejected,  after 
an  inquiry  which  extended  over  ten  weeks.  In 
the  whole,  fifty  days  altogether  have  been 
occupied  in  an  inquiry  which  has  for  the  present 
been  fruitless,  after  about  120  witnesses  have 
been  examined  in  connexion  with  it,  and  which 
it  is  confidently  stated  has  cost  more  than 

100.0001.  It  is  said  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
Bill  has  cost  the  promoters  alone  upwards  of 

65.0001. 


A NEW  HOSPITAL  FOR  PLYMOUTH. 

In  a few  months’  time  Plymouth  will  be  in 
possession  of  one  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the 
provinces.  A fine  hospital,  known  as  the  South 
Devon,  has  been  used  for  many  years,  but  it 
has  become  inconvenient  and  small  for  the 
requirements  made  upon  it,  and  a new  hospital 
is  being  erected  to  take  its  place.  The  new 
building  is  being  erected  in  Clif ton-place,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a grand  ceremony.  The 
men’s  ward  is  in  a very  forward  state,  it  being 
very  nearly  finished  internally.  The  women’s 
ward  is  also  now  being  plastered,  but  this  part  of 
the  work  at  its  commencement  was  got  on  with 
very  slowly,  and  was  the  occasion  of  some 
discussions  in  committee.  The  ornamental 
tower  in  the  centre  block  has  been  got  up,  and 
the  nurses’  institute  on  the  other  side  is  well 
advanced.  All  the  buildings  are  slated  in,  with 
the  exception  of  the  centre  block  and  the  nurses’ 
institute.  It  has  recently  been  determined  by 
the  committee  to  add  another  story  to  the 
accident  ward.  This  was  very  much  pressed 
upon  the  committee  by  Sir  Massey  Lopes,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  as  without  it  there  would 
be  no  spare  ward  in  any  case  of  emergency. 
About  45  ft.  more  ground  has  also  been  acquired 
to  the  southward,  and  the  arrangement  of  that 
part  of  the  site  has  been  slightly  altered. 
Instead  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  hospital 
being  somewhere  near  the  centre  of  the  new 
road  at  the  bottom  of  the  site,  it  will  now 
be  at  the  corner  of  the  new  road  and  Woodland- 
terrace.  The  design  for  the  gates  and  the 
ornamental  iron  rails  on  each  side  is  very  good, 
and  at  the  entrance  will  be  a neat  one-story 
lodge  for  the  porter.  In  the  left-hand  corner 
from  the  entrance  it  has  been  determined  to 
erect  some  necessary  buildings  in  connexion 
with  the  hospital.  They  comprise  a mor- 
tuary, a dissecting-room,  and  a carriage-shed  to 
accommodate  three  carriages.  The  gas  and 
water  pipes,  heating  apparatus,  and  lifts  are  for 
the  mOBt  part  in  the  building.  Messrs.  Coe  & 
Robinson,  of  4,  Furnival’s  Inn,  London,  were 
the  architects;  but  a few  months  ago  Mr. 
Robinson,  who  had  had  almost  exclusively  to  do 
with  the  building,  died.  Mr.  Coe  remains  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Jonathan  Marshall  is  the 
contractor. 


ADDITIONS  TO  MESSRS.  ROTHSCHILD’S 
OFFICES. 

The  Doric  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  in 
St.  Swithin’s-lane,  forming  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
Rothschild  & Sons,  the  great  financiers,  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  finest  commercial  establish- 
ments, architecturally,  in  the  City.  Important 
additions  are  at  present  being  made  to  the 
buildings.  At  the  rear  of  the  western  portion 
of  the  quadrangle,  in  the  direction  of  St. 
Stephen’s  Church,  Walbrook,  the  offices  are 
being  extended  by  the  erection  of  two  additional 
stories,  uniform  in  height  and  architectural 
elevation  with  the  north  and  south  wings.  The 
extension  will  provide  several  additional  office 
and  other  apartments,  together  with  a gallery 
carried  round  the  western  boundary  of  the 
premises.  Messrs.  Cubitt  & Sons  are  the 
contractors. 


PONTEFRACT  OLD  CHURCH. 

It  is  intended  to  remove  the  western  ruins 
of  the  Church  of  All  Saints,  Pontefract,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  present  church.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  the  old  church  in  the  first 
charter  granted  before  1100  to  tbo  Priory  of 
St.  John,  by  Robert  de  Lacey.  No  trace  re- 
mains of  the  church  then  erected,  though  it  is 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  old  work  may 
be  concealed  in  the  debris  which  raises  the  level 
of  the  church  and  churchyard  about  3 ft.  The 
old  church  consisted  of  a chancel  and  large 
south  chapel,  a central  tower,  two  transepts 
(that  on  the  north  had  an  eastern  aisle)  a nave 
with  aisles,  and  a north  and  a south  porch,  be- 
longing, it  is  believed,  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

The  old  church  was  much  injured  during  the 
earlier  sieges  of  the  Civil  War.  On  March  6, 
1647,  the  Lords  sent  to  the  Commons  the  draft 
of  an  order  “for  re-edifying”  the  structure  in 
consequence  of  damage  by  siege,  but  nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done.  Parliament  has, 
however,  granted  money  for  its  repair,  notably 
after  the  third  siege,  when  it  was  reduced  to  a 
great  ruin.  The  feeling  in  Pontefract  is  in 
favour  of  retaining  the  remains  in  the  work  of 
restoration. 
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BRANDER  LIBRARY,  HUNTLY. 

Tms  building  is  designed  to  provide  a library 
53  ft.  by  24 ; ladies’  reading  and  class-rooms, 
20  ft.  by  16  ft. ; gentlemen’s  reading-room,  21  ft. 
by  18  ft.,  and  class-room,  24  ft.  by  18  ft. ; rooms 
for  caretaker,  &c.  The  building  is  the  gift  of 
Mr.  Brander,  Crock  Hill,  to  his  native  town  of 
Huntly. 

In  answer  to  an  invitation  to  architects 
through  the  newspapers  in  February  to  compete, 
twenty-eight  designs  were  submitted  to  the 
local  authority  in  Huntly,  entrusted  by^  Mr. 
Brander  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  munificent 
bequest.  All  the  plans  were  sent  to  Mr. 
Weymouth,  of  Moorgate  - street,  London,  to 
adjudicate  upon  them  as  referee,  and  he  selected 
the  design  by  J.  & J.  R-  Rbind,  of  Elgin.  The 
work  has  been  contracted  for,  and  is  now  in 


the  last  person  to  be  paid  by  the  employer ; and 
if  the  final  certificate  be  one  not  altogether 
satisfactory  to  the  client,  the  amount  of  it  is 
frequently  made  an  excuse  for  postponing  the 
settlement  with  the  architect.  Iu  Berlin,  where 
the  average  charge  is  7 per  cent.,  including 
“quantities,”  about  one-fourth  is  paid  on  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  one  half  in  monthly 
instalments  during  the  progress  of  the  works, 
and  the  balance  on  the  issue  of  the  final 
certificate. 

The  new  building,  as  illustrated,  has  been 
designed  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  Surveyors  to 
the  Union  Assurance  Office,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  who  are  associated  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  works  with  Herr  Lange,  a certi- 
ficated architect,  late  of  Breslau,  and  now 
carrying  out  some  important  Government  works 
at  Berlin  and  Tempelhof. 


bankruptcy,  and  when  the  works  now  in 
progress  are  completed  he  will  have  laid  out 
upwards  of  50,0001. 

We  should  mention  how  conveniently  situated 
the  mansions  will  be  with  regard  to  Hyde 
Park.  If,  as  it  is  prob:  " 
is  made  near  the  Riding  £ 
by  Lord  Fortescue  in  the  ' 
in  this  respect  will  be  even  better  than  it  is. 

A frontage  of  about  30  ft.  of  the  mansions  ; 
is  now  completed.  It  is  expected  that  the  : 
whole  of  the  works  will  be  finished  early  in  i 
1884.  The  carving  is  being  executed  by  - 
Mr.  Seale,  of  Walworth.  The  whole  of  the  * 
closets,  sanitary  fittings,  and  plumber’s  > 
materials,  have  been  supplied  by  John  Bolding  $ 
& Sons,  of  South  Molton-street.  Mr.  Richard  I 
John  Boon  is  acting  as  Mr.  Humphreys’  building  ; 
manager.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Romaine-  - 
Walker  & Tanner,  of  19,  Buckingham-street,  , 


progress. 

The  masonry  of  the  principal  elevations  is  of 
square  dressed  grey  granite,  having  dressings 
of  red  freestone,  which  gives  an  agreeable 
variety  and  contrast  to  the  external  appearance 
of  the  structure. 

The  contractors  are  Alexander  & MacDonald, 
builders,  Inverness ; Roland  & Spence,  car- 
penters,  Keith;  Alex.  Barclay,  slater;  John 
Loggie,  plasterer ; James  Bowman,  plumber, 
and  Theo.  Gerrard,  for  ironwork,  all  of  Huntly. 


UNION  ASSURANCE  BRANCH  OFFICES, 
BERLIN. 

The  Union  Assurance  Society  of  London, 
which  has  long  had  a considerable  Life  business 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  arranged  to 
erect  new  offices  in  Berlin  in  place  of  those 
it  at  present  occupies,  and  has  purchased  for 
that  purpose  a valuable  site  at  the  corner  of 
the  Wilhelm strasse  and  Zimmerstrasse.  The 
position  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  in  the 
city,  as  not  only  is  the  Wilhelmstrasse  a very 
important  street,  in  which  are  the  palaces  of 
Prince  Bismark,  Herr  Pringsheim,  the  English 
Embassy,  the  Architects  Verein,  &c.,  but  the 
proposed  continuation  of  the  Zimmerstrasse,— 
described  in  a recent  number  of  the  Builder,— 
through  the  War  Minister’s  grounds,  will  make 
that  the  principal  directcommunication  between 
the  east  and  west  ends  of  Berlin.  The  whole 
of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt, 
but  the  older  buildings  which  remain  were 
mainly  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  and  not  a few  by  the  rough-and-ready 
method  adopted  by  Frederick  Wilhelm  to  get 
his  city  rebuilt,  as  described  by  Carlyle. 

The  new  building,  of  which  we  give  an  illus- 
tration this  week,  will  consist  of  offices  on  the 
oround-fioor  only,  the  basement  and  the  several 
floors  above  being  let  off  in  flats  for  private 
occupation.  The  only  entrance  will  be  from 
the  angle  of  the  building,  with  doors  right  and 
left  of  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  offices,  and 
a central  doorway  giving  access  to  the  main 
staircase  lighted  from  a courtyard  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  The  style  selected  is  a phase 
of  German  Renaissance  answering  to  our  own 
“ Queen  Anne,”  as  not  only  is  this  being 
successfully  revived  in  many  of  the  semi-public 
buildings  now  being  erected  in  Berlin,  but  it 
was  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  that  the 
Union  Office  was  established. 

When  it  was  first  decided  to  build  the  new 
offices,  it  was  intended  that  a Berlin  architect 
should  be  employed  to  carry  out  the  works ; but 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  German  practice 
rendered  this  arrangement  difficult,  and,  finally, 
the  society  determined  to  employ  their  London 
architects  to  design  and  generally  superintend 
the  work  in  conjunction  with  a local  architect, 
who  could  more  particularly  superintend  the 
execution.  One  difficulty  was  to  find  an  archi- 
tect in  practice  who  was  not  also  a contractor, 
or  a designer  in  the  employ  of  a contractor, 
and  in  a position  to  be  an  independent  adviser 
and  act  fairly  between  client  and  builder. 
Contractors  as  well  as  architects  are  members 
of  the  Architects  Verein,  and  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  new  buildings,— apart  from  Govern- 
ment buildings,— in  Berlin  are  erected  by 
builders  who  also  act  as  architects.  Those 
who  do,  however,  act  as  bond  fide  architects 
do  their  work  more  completely  than  their 
English  confreres,  as  they  prepare  the  bills  of 
quantities,  either  themselves  or  in  their  own 
offices.  The  amount  of  the  architects’  fees, 
and  the  mode  of  paying  them,  also  differs 
from  ours,  and  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  pro- 
fession. Too  often  in  England  the  architect  is 


HUMPHREYS’  HALL  MANSIONS,  AND 

HUMPHREYS’  HALL,  HYDE  PARK. 

We  publish  in  our  present  number  an 
illustration  of  Humphreys’  Hall  Mansions. 
Humphreys’  Hall  has  already  established  a 
reputation  as  a place  of  exhibition  of  special 
objects,  and  as  an  assembly-room  on  important 
public  occasions.  The  Food  Exhibition  was 
held  here  last  autumn,  and  also  several  suc- 
cessful bazaars  during  the  winter.  The  great 
banquet  and  demonstration  of  welcome  to  the 
Life  Guards  on  their  return  from  the  Egyptian 
campaign  took  place  here,  on  the  25th  October, 
1882,  when  covers  were  laid  for  1,000  guests. 
Although  so  spacious,  it  is  not  considered  equal 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  various  societies 
which  seek  to  hold  exhibitions  there.  It  is 
therefore  anticipated  so  to  extend  the  hall  as 
to  more  than  double  its  size.  The  additional 
part  will  be  available  for  use  either  as  a separate 
place  of  assembly,  or  in  combination  with  the 
present  hall,  to  form  one  grand  apartment.  If 
required,  the  whole  area  can  be  divided  into 
three  separate  halls.  There  are  shops  under 
the  mansions  which  communicate  with,  and 
are  on  the  same  level  as  the  halls,  making  the 
total  available  area  for  exhibitors  on  the  floor 
level  25,000  ft.  The  existing  hall  is  very  open, 
light,  and  exceedingly  well  ventilated.  It  is 
floored  with  a fine  solid  white  marble  pavement 
in  large  squares.  The  new  halls  will  be  carried 
out  in  an  equally  substantial  manner,  and  will 
be  fitted  with  hydrants  and  every  appliance 
for  safety  in  case  of  fire.  Suitable  business 
offices  will  be  provided  in  the  new  buildings  for 
the  use  of  committees  of  future  exhibitions. 

Humphreys’  Hall  Mansions,  now  in  course  of 
erection,  are  a large  block  of  buildings  in  front 
of  the  halls,  facing  the  High-road,  Knightsbridge. 
They  have  a frontage  of  111  ft.,  and  will  contain 
a noble  suite  of  rooms,  for  high-class  residences 
in  flats,  which  are  greatly  needed  in  this 
neighbourhood.  The  ground  story  will  be 
occupied  by  shops,  most  of  which  are  already 
let  at  high  rentals.  Between  the  shops  are 
three  entrances  to  the  halls,  two  of  which  are 
8 ft.  wide,  and  the  centre  one  12  ft.  They 
give  easy  access  to  the  halls  by  means  of  inclines 
and  short  flights  of  steps. 

The  mansions  will  be  approached  by  a 
spacious  stone  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the 
building.  There  will  be  a large  number  of 
rooms  available  for  residence,  besides  which, 
all  the  shops  are  provided  with  retiring-rooms 
on  a mezzanine  floor.  The  floors  will  be 
fireproof  throughout,  and  proper  hydrants  and 
buckets  will  be  supplied  on  each  landing,  and 
the  whole  work  will  be  of  the  most  substantial 
character.  The  ground-story  facing  the  park 
is  built  of  Portland  stone;  in  the  first  floor 
there  are  oriel  windows  and  projecting 
balconies  in  the  same  material.  The  upper 
portion  is  chiefly  built  of  fine  cut,  rubbed  and 
gauged  brickwork.  There  will  be  passenger-lifts 
for  the  residents,  a coal  - lift  and  service-lift 
from  the  restaurant  in  the  basement  floor,  and 
every  other  convenience  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  residents  and  their  visitors. 

On  the  top  floor  will  be  a spacious  reception- 
room,  about  48  ft.  by  40  ft.,  for  the  use  of 
residents,  or  for  hire  by  societies,  or  as  a first- 
class  club  or  meeting  room. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  will  contain  all 
the  latest  improvements.  Mr.  J.  Charlton 
Humphreys,  the  spirited  owner  of  this  valuable 
property,  has  a wide  reputation  for  his  excellent 
iron  buildings,  samples  of  which  are  always 
exhibited  on  the  grounds  adjoining  the  halls. 
Mr.  Humphreys  purchased  the  property  out  of 


Adelphi. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  KEMP  j 
TOWN,  BRIGHTON. 

The  new  Church  of  St.  Matthew  is  designed  I 
to  meet  tho  spiritual  wants  of  a large  and  grow-  • 
ing  district,  northward  of  the  College  grounds* 
and  contiguous  to  the  Kemp  Town  Station. 
The  site  is  at  the  corner  of  Sutherland-road  i 
and  Gordon- terrace.  The  contract  was  taken  : 
by  Mr.  John  T.  Chappell  in  1881  for  10,007i.,  ;,i 
and  tho  partially  completed  building  will  be 
cosecrated  on  St.  Matthew’s  Day  (Sept.  23). 

The  roadway  being  raised  some  10  ft.  above 
the  natural  level,  concrete  foundations  have  f 
been  brought  up,  and  advantage  has  been  taken  t 
to  utilise  the  space  under  the  chancel  as  a play*  • 
ground  for  the  children  of  the  Church  schools  to  c 
be  built  in  Canning-street,  on  the  north  side,  ■ 
and  from  which  a bridge  will  communicate  with  ! 
the  north  chancel  chapel,  to  be  appropriated  : 
entirely  for  their  use.  The  ground-plan  of  the  f 
church  is  a simple  parallelogram,  100  ft.  by  \ 
73  ft.,  comprising  nave,  70  ft.  by  36  ft.,  north  l 
and  south  aisles,  66  ft.  by  16  ft.,  chancel,  30  ft. 
by  36  ft.,  north  chancel  chapel,  27  ft.  by  16  ft.,  . 
south  ditto  and  vestry,  27  ft.  by  13  ft. 

The  tower  at  the  south-west  angle  forms  an  i 
entrance  porch,  in  addition  to  the  double  portals  i 
at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  The  walls  are  < 
unusually  massive,  built  of  beach  shingle  and  c 
Portland  cement  concrete,  faced  externally  with  ! 
snapped  flint,  and  internally  with  red  Burgess  > 
Hill  bricks.  The  lofty  arcade  arches  are  of  red  t 
moulded  brick,  supported  on  circular  columns  of  - 
Doulting  stone,  each  banded  with  four  shafts  of  > 
red  Corsehill  stone.  The  stonework  of  the  < 
windows,  doorways,  and  dressings  generally  is  ! 
from  Mr.  Trask’s  quarries  at  Doulting.  ^ 

The  roofs  are  open-timbered  throughout ; the  i 
ridges  of  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  are  con-  i 
tinuous,  that  of  the  nave  open  to  the  ridge,  ? 
whilst  that  of  the  chancel  is  panelled  to  a ; 
trefoil  form.  Externally  the  roofs  are  covered  i 
with  pale  green  German  slates  laid  on  boarding  : 
and  felting. 

The  pulpit  projects  from  a low  stone  chancel  E 
screen,  and  is  worked  (by  Bennett,  of  Lewes-  e 
road,)  in  Monk’s  Park  stone,  Devon  marble,  : 
mosaic,  and  brass  inlay,  and  was  erected  by 
members  of  the  congregation  of  St.  George’s  ’ 
Church  as  a memorial  to  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  I 
R.  Rogers. 

The  font  (by  Davison,  of  London,)  is  em- : 
bellished  with  ceramic  mosaic  work  panels  and 
risers,  and  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Masterman. 

The  organ  (by  Harper,  of  Brighton,)  projects  t 
from  a chamber  over  the  vestry  on  the  south 
side  of  the  choir,  and  was  tho  gift  of  Mr. 
Charlsley.  The  heating  is  upon  Grundy’s 
system,  and  the  lighting  by  gas, — the  fittings 
by  Hart,  of  London. 

The  tower  will  be  roofed  in  a temporary 
manner  at  a height  of  73  ft.,  but  will  eventually 
be  surmounted  by  a spire  190  ft.  high.  I he 
height  to  the  apex  of  the  nave  roof  is  73  ft.,  and 
to  the  apex  of  the  chancel  roof  83  ft.  . 

The  accommodation  will  be  for  1,200  when 
the  edifice  is  quite  complete.  The  works  still  i 
remaining  to  be  done  are  tower  and  spire, 
children’s  gallery,  reredos,  and  external  and 
internal  carving. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Norton,  of  Old  Bond-i 
street. 


Pavement.  — The  wood  pavement  in  the 
roadway  of  New  Oxford-street  is  being  taken 
up  and  the  compressed  rock  asphalte  of  the  Val 
de  Travers  substituted. 
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PROGRESS  OP  THE  VYRNWY  WATER- 
WORKS FOR  LIVERPOOL. 

The  second  annual  report  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  new  works  at  Vyrnwy  up  to  the  30th  of 
J une  last  has  been  issued.  As  to  the  works  at 
the  site  of  the  intended  Lake  Vyrnwy,  the 
report  says  : — The  embankment  now  being  con- 
structed across  the  valley  of  the  Vyrnwy  will 
impound  the  upper  waters  of  the  river,  and  will 
form  a lake,  having  an  area  of  1,115  acres,  at 
an  elevation  of  825  ft.  above  the  mean  sea  level. 
The  length  of  the  embankment  from  rock  to 
rock  will  be  about  1,255  ft. ; its  height  above 
the  original  river  bed  to  the  ordinary  top  water 
level  about  84  ft.,  and  to  the  parapet  of  the 
roadway  to  be  carried  on  arches  along  the 
embankment  about  98  ft.  It  is  being  formed  of 
rubble  masonry  set  in  Portland  cement  mortar, 
founded  upon  sound  rock  of  the  Caradoc  beds 
in  the  lower  Silurian  formation.  This  rock  ex- 
tends across  the  valley  and  up  both  sides 
thereof.  The  greatest  depth  of  its  surface 
below  the  river  bed,  within  the  area  to  be  built 
upon,  is  60  ft. ; so  that  the  total  height  of  the 
masonry  above  the  lowest  part  of  its  rock 
foundation  will  be  about  158  ft.  Before  the 
works  were  commenced  the  rock  in  that  part  of 
the  valley  across  which  the  masonry  embank- 
ment is  being  constructed  was  covered  with 
glacial  drift,  containing  boulders  of  several  tons 
weight,  and  blocks  of  rock  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
dislodged  by  glacial  action.  Above  this  drift 
lay  an  alluvial  deposit,  the  result  of  silting  up 
by  the  rock  debris  and  detritus  brought  down 
by  the  many  streams  which  feed  the  present 
river.  In  times  of  heavy  rain  this  river  flooded 
the  whole  width  of  the  valley,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, desirable  before  commencing  the  present 
excavations  to  divert  it  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  valley,  where  the  rock  is  at  a considerable 
depth  below  the  surface,  to  the  right  bank, 
where  it  is  close  to  the  surface,  and  to  make 
the  new  channel  of  sufficient  capacity  to  pass 
the  highest  floods.  This  work  had  been  com- 
pleted when  the  memorial  stone  was  laid  on  the 
14th  of  July,  1881.  The  excavation  to  the  rock 
then  proceeded  rapidly,  and  on  the  25th  of 
■October,  1882,  the  masonry  was  commenced  on 
the  deepest  part  of  the  rock  between  cross 
sections  10  and  11.  About  11,000  cubic  yards 
have  since  been  built.  During  the  past  winter 
but  little  work  was  done,  and  the  progress  must 
necessarily  be  slow  until  the  autumn  of  this 
year,  when  it  is  hoped  that  the  deeper  hollows 
in  the  natural  rock  will  have  been  filled  up. 
The  stone  used  is  of  much  the  same  nature  as 
that  forming  the  foundation,  and  is  being 
quarried  in  the  Cynon  valley,  at  a point  about 
a mile  and  a quarter  distant  from  the  site  of 
the  embankment.  It  is  brought  to  the  embank- 
ment upon  a tramway  worked  by  locomotives. 
The  formation  of  the  statutory  roads  which 
will  skirt  the  lake  is  progressing  satisfactorily. 
About  5,137  lineal  yards  have  been  completed, 
and  a further  length  of  5,089  lineal  yards  is 
nearly  formed.  The  construction  of  the  bridge 
to  carry  the  road  on  the  south-west  side  over 
the  Afon  Hirddydd  has  been  commenced. 

The  aqueduct  from  the  intended  Lake  Vyrnwy 
to  the  present  Prescot  reservoirs  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  a length  of  67^  miles.  It  consists 
of  three  tunnels,  through  which  the  whole 
expected  yield  of  the  works  may  be  passed 
without  pipes,  and  of  three  lines  of  parallel 
pipes,  only  one  of  which,  with  a few  short 
exceptions,  will  be  constructed  at  present.  The 
discharging  power  of  each  line  of  pipes  will  not 
be  less  than  13,000,000  gallons  per  day.  The 
Hirnant  tunnel,  2 miles  473  yards  in  length,  is 
being  constructed  from  the  intended  lake  to  the 
Hirnant  valley.  It  will  form  the  first  part  of 
the  aqueduct.  The  inlet  end  was  driven  and 
timbered  by  Corporation  men  through  earth  and 
loose  rock  to  moderately  sound  rock  for  a length 
of  128£  lineal  yards.  The  outlet  end  was 
similarly  driven  and  timbered  for  a length  of 
267  yards,  and  was  lined  with  concrete  and 
brickwork.  For  the  driving  and,  where  neces- 
sary, the  lining  of  the  intermediate  portion, 
■3,597&  yards  in  length,  a contract  is  being 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  J.  W.  & M.  H.  Larmutli, 
of  Manchester.  This  work  is  being  done  by 
blasting,  and  the  shot  holes  are  drilled  with 
machines  worked  by  compressed  air.  The  total 
length  of  the  tunnel  now  driven,  but  not 
completed,  is  1,275£  yards.  From  the  outlet 
end  of  the  Hirnant  tunnel  to  the  intended 
Parc  Uchaf  relieving  tank  the  length  of  pipe 
line  is  7 miles  177  yards.  This  portion  of 
the  aqueduct  has,  with  the  exception  of 


certain  special  works,  been  completed.  From 
the  Parc  Uchaf  relieving  tank  to  the  inlet 
end  of  the  Cynynion  tunnel  the  length 
of  pipe-line  is  6 miles  283  yards,  and  has,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  special  works,  been 
completed.  The  length  of  the  Cynynion  tunnel 
will  be  1,515  yards.  For  the  driving  and, 
where  necessary,  the  lining  also,  a contract  (No. 
9)  has  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Gabbutt 
& Owen,  contractors,  of  Liverpool,  who  have 
now  driven,  but  not  completed,  about  683  lineal 
yards.  Between  the  outlet  of  the  Cynynion 
tunnel  and  the  inlet  of  the  Llanforda  tunnel,  a 
distance  of  165  yards,  lies  the  Morda  Valley, 
which  will  be  crossed  by  inverted  syphon  pipes, 
carried  over  the  river  by  a small  masonry 
aqueduct.  The  length  of  the  Llanforda  Tunnel 
will  be  1,614  yards,  of  which  390  yards  have 
been  driven,  but  not  completed.  The  work  is 
being  done  under  the  same  contract  as  the 
Cynynion  tunnel.  The  balancing  reservoir  at 
Oswestry  and  the  filter  beds  for  the  whole  of 
the  water  will  be  situated  near  the  outlet  of  the 
Llanforda  tunnel.  From  the  Oswestry  filter- 
beds  to  Malpas  the  distance  is  about  17£  miles. 
Contracts  (Nos.  2 and  14)  for  the  supply  and 
delivery  of  the  pipes  have  been  entered  into 
with  Messrs.  Cochrane  & Co.,  of  Dudley,  and 
contracts  (Nos.  17  and  19)  for  the  pipe-laying 
have  been  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Fotherby  & 
Son,  contractors,  of  Burnley,  and  Messrs.  Jowett 
& Dyson,  contractors,  of  Brighouse.  About 
4 miles  1,486  yards  of  pipe-line  have  been  laid. 
From  the  Malpas  tank  to  the  Cotebrook  tank, 
a length  of  about  11  miles  1,033  yards,  the 
construction  will  be  generally  similar  to  that  of 
the  last  length.  No  contracts  have  yet  been 
entered  into,  or  works  executed  in  connexion 
with  it.  From  the  Cotebrook  tank  to  the 
Norton  water  tower,  a length  of  about  10  miles 
1,720  yards,  the  construction, — except  beneath 
the  river  Weaver, — will  be  generally  similar  to 
that  of  the  two  last  lengths.  A contract  (No. 
6)  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  the  ordinary 
pipes,  has  been  entered  into  with  the  Widnes 
Foundry  Company,  and  another  (No.  13)  for 
the  pipe-laying  with  Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  con- 
tractor, Crewe.  About  4 miles  699  yards  of 
pipe-line  have  been  laid.  From  the  Norton 
water  tower  to  the  existing  Prescot  reservoirs, 
a length  of  about  9 miles  475  yards,  the 
construction,  except  beneath  the  river  Mersey, 
will  be  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  hast 
three  lengths.  A contract  (No.  3)  for  the 
supply  of  the  ordinary  pipes  has  been  entered 
into  with  Messrs.  D.  Y.  Stewart  & Co.,  of 
Glasgow,  and  another  (No.  5)  for  the  pipe- 
laying with  Mr.  John  Jowett,  contractor,  of 
Brighouse.  About  6 miles  1,220  yards  of  pipe- 
line have  been  laid. 


WILTS  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meetings  and  excursions  of  the 
Wiltshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History 
Society  were  held  at  Andover  this  year.  The 
annual  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the 
15th  ult.,  when  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne,  M.P.,  was 
unanimously  selected  to  succeed  Lord  Edmond 
Fitzmaurice,  M.P.,  as  president  of  the  society. 

The  report  showed  that  thirteen  members 
had  been  lost  during  the  past  year,  but  eleven 
others  had  been  secured,  leaving  the  number  of 
members  now  at  370.  There  was  a balance  in 
hand  of  351£.  15s.  10d..  being  an  increase  of 
12 1.  14s.  5d.  on  the  year.  The  projected  railway 
schemes  that  had  been  before  the  public  were 
referred  to,  and  the  timely  interference  of  the 
president,  Mr.  Story-Maskelyne,  in  Parliament,  : 
in  respect  to  Stonehenge  and  Vespasian’s  Camp, 
was  acknowledged. 

The  President  delivered  an  exhaustive  address 
on  “ Flint.”  On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jackson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Buxton,  M.P.,  the 
president  was  warmly  thanked  for  his  inaugural 
address,  and  he  was  requested  to  allow  it  to  be 
printed  in  the  society’s  magazine. 

The  Vicar  of  Andover,  the  Rev.  G.  Collier, 
followed  with  a paper  upon  “ Andover  and  the 
Neighbourhood,”  in  which  was  embodied  a large 
amount  of  historical  information.  The  rev. 
gentleman  having  been  thanked  for  his  paper, 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck  gave  a lucid 
description  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  town 
museum,  and  the  company  then  rambled 
through  the  town,  inspecting  the  various 
objects  of  interest,  the  parish  church  being 
particularly  admired.  Later  on  the  anniversary 
dinner  was  held  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel, 
followed  by  a conversazione  in  the  Town-hall, 


when  a paper  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Awdry  on  “ Ludgershall  Castle  and  its  History,” 
and  one  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  on  “ Notes 
on  the  Borders  of  Wilts  and  Hants.” 

On  the  16th  ult.  many  of  the  members 
assembled  at  the  Town-hall  for  the  purpose  of 
making  excursions  to  the  various  places  of 
interest  arranged  for  that  day,  and  shortly  after 
nine  about  forty  left  in  three  large  brakes  from 
the  Star  Hotel  for  Penton.  Here  they  were 
met  by  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Simcox,  of  Weyhill, 
who  showed  them  over  the  church,  pointing  out 
the  various  objects  of  interest  to  archaeologists, 
but  the  centre  of  attraction  appeared  to  be  a 
window  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  bell 
turret,  both  of  which  were  declared  to  be  unique 
in  their  way,  the  latter  especially  being  of 
great  rarity.  The  party  then  went  on  to  Wey- 
hill, where  the  church  also  excited  much 
interest.  From  thence  the  next  move  was  made 
to  Ludgershall,  where  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Awdry, 
who  acted  as  guide,  showed  traces  of  the  outer 
and  inner  circles  of  the  ancient  fortress,  while 
he  pointed  out  that  in  the  remains  of  the  build- 
ing there  were  traces  of  Roman  work.  Next  he 
proceeded  to  the  well  mentioned  in  his  paper, 
and  which  he  said  was  about  110  ft.  deep. 
Proceeding  through  the  extent  of  the  encamp- 
ment, the  party  reached  the  old  cross,  and  it 
appears  this  ancient  relic  once  had  a narrow 
escape  of  being  used  as  building  material.  Some 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  taken  down,  and  a 
resident  in  the  place  was  using  the  stones 
forming  the  base  of  it  as  the  foundation  stones 
of  a house  opposite,  when  a stranger  passing 
called  attention  to  what  he  was  doing,  and  the 
then  curate  prevented  the  spoliation  going  on, 
replacing  the  old  base  with  bricks.  From  the 
cross  Mr.  Awdry  conducted  the  visitors  to  the 
sites  of  the  old  banqueting  hall,  the  bowling 
green,  and  the  “ Cursed  Plot,”  as  one  portion 
of  the  castle  was  called,  after  which  the  party 
proceeded  to  the  church.  A start  was  sub- 
sequently made  for  South  Tedworth  Church, 
which  was  declared  to  have  been  restored  in 
the  most  perfect  manner.  From  this  church 
the  visitors  went  to  that  in  Tedworth  Park,  and 
afterwards  wended  their  way  to  Tedworth 
House,  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  Sir 
John  Kelk.  There  they  were  met  at  the  door 
by  Sir  J ohn,  who  conducted  them  through  the 
picture  gallery,  the  library,  and  other  rooms, 
explaining  in  a pleasant  manner  the  various 
art  objects  specially  worthy  of  attention.  This 
inspection  afforded  the  utmost  gratification  to 
the  visitors,  who,  at  its  conclusion,  were 
entertained  at  luncheon  by  Sir  John.  On  the 
way  back  a visit  was  paid  to  Thruxton  Church, 
where  the  brasses  let  into  the  floor  in  memory 
of  a member  of  the  Lyle  family,  some  pieces  of 
armour,  the  tomb  of  the  Lyles,  and  some  Italian 
sculpture,  in  a wonderful  state  of  preservation, 
were  exhibited  by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  Baker.  It 
was  then  so  late  it  was  decided  to  omit  the 
intended  visits  to  Abbots  Ann  Church  and  Bury 
Hill,  and  the  company  kept  on  their  way  to 
Andover,  which  was  reached  shortly  before 
eight  o’clock,  a pleasant  day  having  been  spent. 
In  the  evening  a second  conversazione  was  held 
in  the  Town  Hall ; the  chair  was  again  occupied 
by  the  president  of  the  society.  Interesting 
papers  were  read  by  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Ravenhill.  It  was  reported 
that  the  secretaries,  having  raised  by  subscrip- 
tions 380Z.  in  the  county,  had  secured  the 
antiquities  of  the  Stourhead  collection,  besides 
135J.  for  books  specially  relating  to  Wiltshire. 


MOSAIC  WORK  AT  AIX-LES-BAINS. 

The  Committee  of  the  Casino  at  Aix-les- 
Bains  have  exhibited  to  the  public  a fine  piece 
of  mosaic  work  executed  by  Dr.  Salviati  of 
Venice,  viz.,  the  decoration  of  the  large  cupola 
in  the  Grand  Hall.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  ex- 
tensive mosaic  decorations  of  modern  times, 
covering  an  area  of  3,500  square  feet.  The 
work  has  been  executed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  architect,  M.  A.  Bondier,  after 
a cartoon  by  M.  Lameire,  in  the  short  time  of 
six  months. 

The  ceiling  is  divided  into  a large  central 
cupola,  surrounded  by  four  smaller  ones  below 
it.  The  subjects  represent  symbolical  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  and  of  the  Four  Seasons,  and  the 
details  of  each  subject  are  plainly  visible  with- 
out interfering  in  the  least  with  the  elaborate 
ground  which  they  seem  to  be  placed  over. 
Upon  the  shield  which  each  figure  holds  are 
written  the  names  of  the  architect,  painter,  and 
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mosaicist.  The  four  elements  are  represented 
in  the  four  small  cupolas  by  boys  mounted  on 
various  symbolical  animals.  Different  shades 
of  gold  and  many  new  tints,  representing 
various  precious  stones,  are  introduced,  giving 
to  the  tout  ensemble  an  effect  which  is  compared 
to  a graceful  work  of  lace  intercepted  with  gold 
and  gems. 

Dr.  Salviati  declares  that  he  has  never  had 
such  a favourable  opportunity  of  making  such 
a display  of  all  the  resources  of  the  mosaic  art. 


CISTERNS  AND  CLOSETS. 

Sir, — It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there 
is  no  place  in  a house  too  good  for  the  cistern. 
For  the  upper  cisterns  it  is  generally  possible  to 
contrive  a position  both  easy  of  access  and  well 
lighted.  This  is  not  quite  so  easy  of  accom- 
plishment for  what  is  known  as  the  “ scullery 
cistern,”  the  most  important  of  all,  as  it  usually 
supplies  the  drinking  and  cooking  water.  It 
has,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  be  placed  near  the 
ceiling,  and  there  is  consequently  a difficulty  in 
getting  a good  light  to  shine  down  into  it.  In 
order  to  meet  this  difficulty,  I have  arranged  to 
introduce  sheets  of  plate  glass  in  the  walls  of 


but  it  has  no  practical  use,  except  to  form  a 
back  to  lean  against.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  right  to  make  the  outside  of 
the  earthenware  pan  fairly  ornamental.  [No 
object  that  has  any  use  is  unworthy  of 
being  treated  aesthetically, — a term  that  has 
lately  been  much  misused  and  abused ; for 
example,  the  old  cast-lead  cisterns  of  which  so 
many  beautiful  examples  exist.  There  is  one 
in  this  house  (10,  Craig’ s-court),  dated  1705, 
with  a geometrical  pattern  cast  upon  it,  in- 
cluding the  figures  of  St.  Martin  dividing  his 
coat  with  the  beggar.]  Acting  npon  this 
principle,  I have  contrived  a Doulton-ware 
pedestal  to  support  a flush-out  closet  pan,  and 
thus  to  render  its  external  appearance  sightly. 
It  is  a mistake,  however,  to  ornament  the  inside 
of  the  pan,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  should 
be  plain  white. 

The  “ water-waste  preventer  ” is  usually  a 
noisy  concern,  which  also  requires  considera- 
tion. Noiseless  ones  are  made  at  extra  cost; 
but  there  is  the  possibility  of  fixing  an  ordinary 
one  at  a little  distance  from  the  closet,  with 
intervening  ceilings,  in  order  to  drown  the 
noise.  Even  granting  the  noise,  however,  what 
a comfort  it  is  to  be  quit  of  the  complicated 
apparatus  connected  with  a pull-up  handle  ! 


the  cistern.  The  best  position  for  these  sheets 
is  at  the  opposite  corners  of  each  end,  so  that 
the  light  reaches  the  whole  of  each  side ; and 
if  the  cistern  can  be  placed  in  a line  with 
a window,  so  much  the  better.  When  that  is 
impossible  a lighted  candle  can  be  held  to  the 
glass.  Every  portion  of  the  interior  is  thus 
exposed  to  view,  and  by  employing  convex 
glasses  the  impurities  will  be  magnified,  and  be 
thus  more  easily  detected. 

In  a slate  cistern  it  is  simple  enough  to  pro- 
vide fixing  for  the  glass  in  rebates  or  grooves ; 
and  for  galvanised  iron  cisterns,  a manufacturer 
will  provide  the  fixing  at  a cost  of  2s.  6d.  for 
each  opening,  so  it  is  not  an  expensive  matter. 

Another  sanitary  object  that  should  be 
much  easier  of  access  than  at  present  is  the 
water-closet  pan.  Most  of  us  have,  doubtless, 
contrived  seats  and  risers  made  to  open  and 
disclose  the  apparatus,  and  there  is  a great 
improvement  on  this  in  the  closet  in  use  at  the 
Parkes  Museum,  where  the  riser  is  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  space  under  the  seat  has  the 
walls  lined  with  nice  clean  tiles.  I propose  to 
go  further  and  to  expose  the  pan  to  the  fullest 
extent.  The  seat  can  rest  either  upon  skeleton 
framing,  secured  fromricketiDg  by  bolts,  which, 
when  drawn,  will  allow  of  this  frame  being 
lifted  bodily  away ; or  the  seat  can  rest  upon 
bearers  fixed  against  the  side-walls  and,  being 
hinged  and  thrown  back,  reveal  everything. 
An  upper  flap  may  be  considered  necessary ; 


All  that  is  needed  is  a lead  supply-pipe 
brought  into  the  top  of  the  pan,  and  it  should 
be  exposed  to  view.  Here,  again,  is  a chance 
of  ornamenting  the  useful.  A hint  may  be 
taken  from  some  lead  rain-water  pipes  at 
Llanelly,  which  are  decorated  with  cast  orna- 
ment that  vies  in  effect  with  Early  English 
carving. 

VVe  are  gradually  demolishing  the  concealed 
mysteries  of  the  plumbers’  trade,  and,  if  they 
cannot  earn  a living  out  of  simple  and  sound 
work,  the  public  would  not  begrudge  their 
making  up  their  profit  by  treating  their  work 
aesthetically  as  well  as  openly. 

Edward  J.  Tarver. 


Bristol  Cathedral. — A memorial  tablet  of 
statuary  marble  to  the  late  Canon  Reeve  has 
just  been  placed  in  a moulded  recess  formed  in 
the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
inscription  is  arranged  in  an  oval  panel,  on  the 
upper  side  of  which  is  a lily  branch  and  in  the 
lower  laurel.  The  memorial  inscription  states 
that  the  tablet  is  erected  “ In  memory  of  Jotm 
William  Reeve,  M.A.,  son  of  Benjamin  Reeve, 
esq.,  of  Wangford,  Suffolk,  for  thirty  years 
minister  of  Portman  Chapel,  London,  chaplain- 
in-ordinary  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and 
canon  of  this  Cathedral.”  The  work  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Frank  Bell,  sculptor,  College 
Grc  en. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  BUILDING  SITES  AT 
CLACTON-ON-SEA. 

Ox  Monday  a very  large  sale  of  building  sites 
took  place  at  the  rapidly-rising  watering-place- 
of  Clacton-on-Sea.  The  sale  was  by  direction 
of  the  Clacton-on-Sea  Land  and  Building  Com- 
pany, and  was  announced  to  be  the  last  of  the 
season.  For  the  convenience  of  parties  from 
London  attending  the  sale  a special  train  left 
the  Liverpool- street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern 
Railway  for  Clacton  about  ten  o’clock,  convey- 
ing a large  number  of  passengers.  The  sale 
took  place  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  Public  Hall, 
which  was  much  crowded,  upwards  of  300  per- 
sons being  present. 

Messrs.  Harman  & Matthews,  of  Walbrook,. 
conducted  the  sale,  which  consisted  of  eighty- 
five  plots  of  building  land,  some  of  them  having 
frontages  to  the  Marine  Parade,  and  others 
fronting  the  different  roads  which  have  been 
laid  out  by  the  company.  Mr.  Harman,  the 
auctioneer,  before  commencing  the  sale,  adverted 
to  the  importance  which  Clacton  was  assuming 
as  a sea-side  town.  They,  as  visitors,  might 
plainly  see  what  it  was  destined  to  become. 
The  number  of  visitors  during  the  present 
season  had  been  larger  than  in  any  which  had 
preceded  it,  as  well  as  the  number  of  excur- 
sionists who  came  to  remain  only  a short  time, 
and  these  results  he  attributed  to  the  recent 
opening  of  the  railway.  The  number  of  visitors 
having  so  greatly  increased,  it  was  felt  that  the 
erection  of  more  houses  in  the  town  to  provide 
for  their  accommodation  was  necessary.  Refer- 
ring to  the  class  of  houses  now  required  he 
observed  that  what  was  now  wanted  was  variety 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  general  public. 
The  parade  and  roads  immediately  contiguous- 
were,  to  a large  extent,  covered  with  high-class 
residences  of  the  value  of  some  601.  or  70 1.  per 
annum,  as  well  as  several  of  the  roads  more 
inland,  and  the  erection  of  houses  at  rentals 
of  from  301.  to  401.  per  annum  would  be  found  to 
be  profitable  to  builders.  Unfortunately  those 
amongst  them  who  had  come  down  for  the  first 
time  to-day  had  not  very  much  choice  of  sites, 
for  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parade,  more 
especially,  nearly  all  the  sites  had  already  been 
sold. 

The  sale  then  proceeded,  when  two  plots  on 
the  Marine  Parade  West,  one  having  a frontage 
of  40  ft.,  with  a depth  of  100  ft.,  and  the  other 
a frontage  of  52  ft.  and  a depth  of  110  ft.,  were 
sold  for  2001.  and  2501.  respectively.  The  con- 
ditions as  to  these  two  lots  were  that  the  houses 
erected  are  not  to  be  of  less  value  than  6501.  each. 
Eight  lots,  immediately  adjoining  the  two  last- 
named,  and  running  northwards  of  them,  with 
frontages  on  the  west  side  of  Alton-road  of 
50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  92  ft.,  were  next  sold  at 
prices  ranging  down  from  1551.  to  1391.  each,  no 
detached  house  of  less  value  than  4501.,  or  semi- 
detached house  of  less  value  than  3501.,  to  be 
erected.  Two  lots,  with  frontages  of  75  ft.  to 
Alton-road,  and  an  equal  depth,  were  sold  at 
1451.  each,  no  house  of  less  value  than  4501.  or 
3501.  to  be  erected.  These  were  followed  by 
the  sale  of  two  plots  in  the  Marine  Parade  East, 
having  frontages  of  50  ft.  and  70  ft.  respec- 
tively, and  a depth  of  103  ft.  and  107  ft.  to 
Connaught-gardens.  The  first  lot  was  sold  for 
1331.,  and  the  second  lot  for  1551.,  not  less  than 
6501.  to  be  expended  on  each  house.  Twelve 
adjoining  plots,  having  frontages  of  50  fc.  to 
Connaught-gardens,  and  a depth  of  120  ft.,  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  981.  to  751.  each, 
not  less  than  6001.  to  be  expended  in  the  erec- 
tion of  each  house.  The  disposal  of  the  fore- 
going plots  was  followed  by  the  sale  of  fifty- 
nine  plots  at  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the 
estate.  Of  this  number,  fifty-three  of  the 
plots,  with  frontages  of  25  ft.  to  different  roads 
on  the  estate,  near  the  railway  station,  and  a 
depth  of  100  ft.,  were  sold  at  prices  averaging 
301.  each,  no  house  to  be  erected  on  any  of  the 
plots  of  less  value  than  1501.  each.  Six  plots, 
liaving  frontages  of  50  ft.,  and  a depth  of  91  ft., 
were  sold  for  501.  each,  3501.  to  be  expended  in 
the  erection  of  each  house.  The  total  proceeds 
of  the  day’s  sale  amounted  to  about  5,2001. 


New  Organ,  All  Saints’,  Friern  Barnet. 

Messrs.  Bryceson  Bros.,  of  Charlton  Works, 
Islington,  have  just  erected  this  new  organ  of 
three  manuals,  twenty-nine  sounding  - stops, 
and  eight  couplers.  The  opening  recital  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Tirbutt,  of  All  Saints’,  Reading, 
took  place  on  the  23rd  ult. 
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:HE  DOVER  CONGRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION.* 

We  briefly  noticed  the  opening  proceedings 
if  this  congress  in  our  last.  We  now  give  some 
urther  details. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Edward  Knocker’s  paper 
in  the  Borough  Archives,  he  stated  that  the 
rarliest  documents  which  the  Corporation  now 
)Osaess  relate  to  the  Downs  Dei,  or  the  Hospital 
if  the  Maison  Dieu.  That  hospital  was  founded 
>y  the  celebrated  Hubert  do  Burgh,  Mr.  Burges 
aid,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  or  in 
he  beginning  of  that  of  his  son.  He  added  that 
n all  probability  it  was  little  more  than  a large 
lall,  with  a kitchen  and  a few  rooms  for  those 

0 whose  management  it  was  entrusted,  the  hall 
erving  as  a dining-room  during  the  day  and  “ a 
hake-down”  during  the  night.  This  hall  stood 
m the  site  of  the  present  new  Town-hall.  King 
lenry  III.  subsequently  added  a chapel  to  the 
daison  Dieu,  and  is  said  to  have  been  present 
it  its  dedication  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his 
•eign  (A.D.  1227).  The  building  where  the 
Sessions  Courts  are  now  held,  at  the  northern 
>nd,  constitutes  the  remains  of  that  chapel. 
Is  now  seen,  it  consists  of  a very  short  nave 
livided  from  the  chancel  by  an  arch ; but  Mr. 

1 urges  thought  it  by  no  means  improbable 
hat  this  short  nave  may  be  the  easternmost 
tart  of  the  hall  of  Hubert  de  Burgh.  Some  time 
n the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (most  probably  in 
277,  for  wo  read  of  extensive  alterations  then) 
.nother  hall  was  added  on  the  south  side  of 
Jubert  de  Burgh’s  building,  the  communication 
>eing  effected  by  piercing  tho  party-wall  with  a 
eries  of  very  large  and  boldly -moulded  arches, 
iow  remaining.  Above  these  occurred  sundry 
rindows  forming  a sort  of  clearstory,  but  on 
he  other  side  the  windows  went  down  much 
ower, — indeed,  near  to  the  ground,  some  8 ft. 
r 10  ft.  beneath  the  present  floor  of  the  hall. 
?here  still  remains  the  tower  at  the  south-west 
ide  of  the  Edwardian  hall,  which,  from  the  two 
.rches  in  its  western  face,  may  possibly  have 
erved  as  an  entrance.  King  Henry  III.,  who 
uilt  the  chapel,  was  a great  patron  of  this 
istitution.  It  had  been  founded  by  de  Burgh  for 
he  reception  of  the  great  flow  of  pilgrims  to 

: nd  from  the  Continent  to  worship  at  the  shrine 

If  Thomas  & Becket. 

Mr.  Thomas  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  treasurer  of  the 
issociation,  preceded  his  paper  (read  at  the 
vening  meeting  on  the  20th  ult.)  by  a short 
laugural  addresB,  one  point  of  interest  in 
rhich  was  a statement  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
rd  of  September,  1597,  Shakspeare  and  a 
ompany  of  players  visited  Dover,  and  gave  a 
lerformance,  and  were  afterwards  supposed  to 
ave  proceeded  to  Calais.  Referring  to  the 
Lssociation,  Mr.  Morgan  said  it  \yas  established 
i 1843,  and  since  that  time  its  chief  objects 
ad  been  kept  steadily  in  view,  namely,  to  cor- 
Bspond  with  local  antiquaries,  to  register  facts, 
nd  to  compare  them  rather  than  to  put  forth 
beories,  and  to  spread  a taste  for  archaeology ; 
Iso  to  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power 
5 preserve  ancient  monuments  from  dostrue- 
ion.  Referring  to  the  kindred  societies  which 
ad  since  been  established,  Mr.  Morgan  said 
one  had  been  more  successful  than  the  Kent 
jrchseological  Society.  For  the  great  success 
'hich  the  British  Archteological  Association 
ad  achieved  they  owed  very  much  to  their  hon. 
scretary,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  for  the  disinterested 
lanner  in  which  he  had  given  his  time  to  the 
3rvices  of  the  Association. 

The  Mayor  (Mr.  Dickeson)  remarked  that  he 
'as  not  aware  before  that  Shakspeare  ever  visited 
•over  with  a company  of  players,  and  inquired 
s to  whether  any  further  information  could  be 
iven  upon  a subject  so  interesting  to  the 
lhabitants  as  well  as  to  the  meeting  P 
Mr.  Wright  said  the  ciroumstance  alluded  to 
y Mr.  Morgan  was  culled  from  some  of  the  old 
oouments  in  the  possession  of  the  town  of 
(j'over  many  years  ago,  in  the  perusal  of  which 
[ Ir.  E.  Knocker,  who  was  Town  Clerk  at  the 
^me,  gave  very  great  assistance.  Shakspeare 
: as  supposed  to  have  visited  Dover  during  a 
lj>ur  through  Kent  with  a company  of  players, 
i The  Rev.  Scott  Robertson  next  read  a paper 
i i “ St.  Thomas  of  Dover,”  and  this  was  fol- 
li  wed  by  a paper  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.S.A. 
-ot.,  on  the  samphire  which  is  found  growing 
l the  cliffs  in  the  locality,  and  which  has  been 
xmortalised  by  Shakspeare  in  connexion  with 
ie  cliff  which  takes  his  name.  The  paper  was 


* See  p.  265,  ante. 
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read  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  in  the  absence  of  its 
author. 

At  Richborough  Castle,  visited  on  Tuesday 
morning,  the  21st.,  Mr.  George  Dowker  read  an 
interesting  paper  descriptive  of  the  remains,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  that  archaaologists 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Boys,  who,  with 
untiring  energy  and  zeal,  explored  the  mines  of 
Richborough  in  1792.  The  walls,  as  could  now 
be  seen,  were  in  the  form  of  a regular  parallelo- 
gram, enclosing  an  area  of  about  five  acres; 
they  were  originally  flanked  by  two  square 
towers  on  the  north,  and  one  on  the  west 
still  remained.  Boys  stated  that  there  were 
two  on  the  west  and  two  on  the  south.  At  the 
angles  of  the  north  walls  were  circular  towers. 
The  square  towers  were  solid  to  the  height  of 
about  8 ft.  from  the  foundation,  hollow  in  the 
centre,  and  united  at  the  top.  In  the  main 
walls  within  these  towers  were  large  smooth 
holes  in  a row,  each  about  9 in.  in  diameter, 
penetrating  the  main  wall,  and  smaller  ones 
which  run  about  10  in.  into  the  wall.  Mr.  Boys 
supposed  that  these  were  used  to  support  defen- 
sive machinery.  In  the  west  wall,  nearer  to 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  castle  than  to  the 
south- west,  an  opening  existed  in  the  wall  34  ft. 
wide.  Mr.  Boys  dug  down,  and  found  in  the 
foundation  large  square  blocks  of  stone  forming 
a platform  24  ft.  wide,  or  more  than  twice  the 
width  of  the  wall.  This  must  have  been  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  castrum.  The  walls 
on  either  side  of  this  entrance  sloped  inwards. 
The  north  wall  of  the  castrum  was  best  pre- 
served, and  near  the  middle  of  it  was  the 
postern-gate,  the  inner  opening  of  which  was 
7 ft.  8 in.  wide,  and  at  the  west  side  the  main 
wall  was  turned  at  right  angles,  leaving  an  inner 
depth  of  15  ft.,  when  it  was  turned  again  at 
right  angles,  with  a depth  of  10  ft.  4 in.  The 
opening  from  this  gate  was  thus  turned 
to  the  east,  and  at  its  end  was  3 ft.  10  in. 
wide.  A drain  underlay  this  gate.  As  to 
the  structure  of  the  north  wall,  it  was  lift. 
3 in.  thick  at  the  base,  and  10  ft.  8 in.  thick 
at  the  top,  and  to  within  6 ft.  of  the  bottom 
was  composed  of  large  flint  boulders,  chalk 
stones,  and  sandstone  from  the  Pegwell 
Cliff,  or  belonging  to  the  lower  tertiary  beds. 
Tho  foundation  of  the  wall  was  very  superficial, 
being  only  a few  feet  below  the  surface  on  the 
side  of  the  hill,  and  composed  of  stones  with- 
out mortar.  The  outside  of  the  wall  was  faced 
on  the  north  with  squared  stone  of  different 
sorts,  probably  some  Portland,  some  tertiary, 
and  some  travertine  ; the  latter  entered  into  the 
composition  of  the  postern  gate.  At  about  3 ft. 
apart  were  bondings  of  a double  row  of  large 
flat  tiles.  The  inner  portion  of  the  wall  was  not 
faced  with  squared  stone,  but  with  boulders 
laid  in  mortar.  Mr.  Dowker  said  he  believed, 
from  an  examination  of  broken  portions  of  wall, 
that  after  a height  of  2 ft.  or  more  had  been 
laid  as  a facing,  the  inner  portion  was  formed  by 
pouring  in  liquid  cement  or  mortar,  and  then 
filling  in  with  loose  stones.  The  south  wall 
showed  signs  of  having  been  thus  constructed. 
In  the  south  wall  was  an  opening  which  was 
probably  tho  principal  gate.  The  eastern  wall 
of  tho  castrum, — if  there  had  been  one, — had 
fallen  with  the  undermining  of  the  cliff,  large 
fragments  of  wall  being  found  below  next  the 
river.  Mr.  Boys  thought  he  saw  traces  of  a 
return  wall  on  this  side.  A large  portion  of 
wall  had  been  undermined  and  turned  into  the 
Stour  during  the  construction  of  the  railway. 
This  and  some  other  debateable  points  with 
regard  to  the  subject  of  the  paper  were  dis- 
cussed at  one  of  the  evening  meetings,  as  herein- 
after mentioned. 

Mr.  Dowker,  having  described  the  walls, 
went  on  to  refer  to  the  most  remarkable  portion 
of  the  structure.  Mr.  Boys,  in  trenching  round 
the  projecting  mass  of  masonry  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  inclosed  by  the  walls,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  “St.  Augustine’s  Cross,”  and 
seeking  to  determine  its  structure,  found  that 
it  rested  on  a solid  mass  of  stone,  144  ft.  6 in. 
long,  104  ft.  wide,  and  5 ft.  deep,  and  covered 
with  mortar.  In  1826  Mr.  Gleig  excavated 
from  a cave  in  the  bank  next  the  river,  and 
reached  below  the  platform,  where  he  found  a 
continuous  mass  of  masonry  down  to  30  ft.  or 
more  from  the  surface.  He  likewise  discovered 
a sloping  terrace  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
platform.  In  1843,  Mr.  Rolfe,  of  Sandwich, 
excavated  beneath  the  platform  round  two 
sides  of  this  lower  masonry ; he  tried  to  pene- 
trate the  masonry  on  the  east  side,  and  made 
a hole  11  ft.  deep  into  the  mass  near  the 
south-east  angle  of  tho  cross.  In  July,  1865, 
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the  Kent  Archaeological  Society  continued  these 
investigations  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Drake  and  the  author,  who  continued  the 
excavation  entirely  round  the  platform.  They 
caused  a shaft  to  be  sunk  at  the  south  side, 
which  did  not,  however,  determine  its  depth, 
the  work  being  stopped  by  water-springs  at  a 
depth  of  22  ft.,  or  30  ft.  from  the  surface. 
They  found  an  opening  broken  into  the  masonry 
on  this  side  near  the  south-east  edge  of  the 
transverse  part  of  the  cross,  extending  20  ft. 
This  had  been  filled  up,  and  was  evidently  the 
attempt  of  some  one  to  penetrate  the  mass. 
Mr.  Dowker  called  to  mind  the  description  of 
the  cave  given  by  Leland,  to  which  it  appeared 
to  Mr.  Dowker  strictly  to  answer.  Mr.  Dowker 
aud  Mr.  Drake  excavated  over  the  platform 
and  exposed  the  whole  surface,  showing  tho 
foundations  of  the  cross,  which  Mr.  Dowker 
considered  was  certainly  not  of  tho  same 
date  as  the  platform  on  which  it  rested. 
Besides  the  cross,  they  discovered  foundations 
of  another  building  of  rectangular  oblong  form, 
corresponding  with  the  direction  of  the  cross, 
whioh  was  in  the  centre  of  the  walls ; but 
though  these  foundations  were  built  of  stone 
and  bonding  tiles  like  those  in  the  outer  walls, 
the  mortar  was  different ; the  tiles,  moreover, 
appeared  to  have  been  derived  from  some  other 
building.  When  he  drew  up  the  report 
of  these  excavations  for  the  Kent  Archaaological 
Society,  Mr.  Dowker  Baid  he  did  not  venture 
on  any  opinion  as  to  the  age  or  meaning  of  these 
superstructures,  but  he  believed  they  were  of 
Saxon  date,  and  that  they  were  the  foundations 
of  the  church  known  to  exist  here  and  men- 
tioned by  Leland.  He  was  borne  out  in  this 
view  by  the  fact  that  the  Roman  camps  at 
Dover  and  Reculver  each  contained  within  their 
walls  a Saxon  church.  It  was  stated  on  the 
authox-ity  of  Thorn  that  St.  Augustine  landed 
at  Richborough,  and  that  a church  was  built 
there  to  commemorate  the  event.  Mr.  Godfi-ey- 
Faussett  had  suggested  that  the  huge  platform 
of  masonry  before  described  had  been  the 
foundation  of  a pharos,  but  Mr.  Dowker  did  not 
think  that  a pharos  would  have  had  a cross- 
shaped foundation.  Many  conjectures  had  been 
made  as  to  the  purposes  of  this  stupendous 
mass  of  masonry.  It  consisted,  as  far  as  at 
present  laid  bare,  of  61,834  cubic  yards,  or  as 
many  tons  weight,  if  it  were  solid.  Could  we 
conceive  that  the  Romans  (who  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  defensive  walls  more  than  30  ft. 
high  and  II  ft.  thick  laid  very  superficial 
foundations),  would  require  such  a mass  as  a 
foundation  for  a pharos  ? On  the  other  hand, 
should  it  not  be  solid,  its  sides  appeared  as  thick 
as  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  It  appeared  to  have 
been  built  in  this  wise  : firstly  a large  excava- 
tion was  made  in  the  hill  down  to  or  under 
spring  water-mark,  which  was  then  filled  in 
with  mortar  and  stone.  At  whatever  period 
built,  the  materia], — flint  stone,  — was  easily 
obtainable  near  the  site.  The  platform  evi- 
dently conformed  to  the  outer  walls,  for  though 
not  in  the  centre  of  the  castrum,  it  was  opposite 
the  Decuman  Gate,  and  if  the  castrum  was  con- 
tinued on  the  eastern  side,  as  Mr.  Dowker  had 
little  doubt  it  was,  the  platform  was  situate 
exactly  where  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
prsetorium. 

Proceeding  to  Sandwich,  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Bar-tholomew  was  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Emmerson,  who  described 
the  building  and  briefly  narrated  its  history. 
The  chapel,  he  said,  was  of  great  interest  and 
architectural  value,  dating  back  as  it  does  to 
the  thirteenth  century  ; it  is  really  a double 
work  of  that  period,  the  southern  half  with  tho 
remai'kable  doorways  in  the  south  and  west 
front  forming  the  original  nave,  and  the  chancel 
being  of  that  or  even  in  part  of  an  eaxdier  date, 
while  the  northern  half  with  the  beautiful  i-ange 
of  windows  on  the  north  wall,  and  the  fiue 
eastern  lancets  are,  undoubtedly  in  the  best  style 
of  that  century,  added  to  the  original  chapel. 
This  arrangement  of  two  chapels,  so  to  call 
them,  placed  side  by  side  or  separated  by  an 
arcade,  renders  the  building  an  unusually  fine 
and  interesting  specimen  of  the  best  period  of 
Early  English  work.  A small  portion  of  the 
building  has  been  restoi’ed  from  plans  by  the 
late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  but  it  is  stated  that 
much  remains  to  be  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ing from  structural  failure. 

St.  Clement’s  Church,  Sandwich,  was  next 
visited,  the  cicerone  here  being  the  vicar,  the 
Rev.  A.  M.  Chichester,  who  said  he  had  often 
been  asked  which  was  the  oldest  church  in  the 
town,  but  that  was  a question  which  it  was  very 
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difficult  to  answer.  The  stalls  in  the  choir  had 
been  assigned  to  a confraternity  of  St.  George. 
The  church  is  now  collegiate.  It  had  once  been 
a cruciform  church,  with  transepts,  as  evidenced 
by  gable  marks  on  all  four  sides  of  the  tower. 
The  tower  had  outlasted  the  adjoining  church 
towers,  which  both  fell  in  1661  and  1667  after  a 
severe  earthquake,  and  though  once  in  a critical 
Btate,  it  was  now  firm  and  strong.  All  three 
were  very  ancient  churches,  having  been  erected 
in  Norman  times;  3,000£.  has  been  expended 
in  the  restoration  of  St.  Clement’s,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  carried  out  so  as  not 
to  injure  in  any  way  its  ancient  features. 
The  fine  Norman  tower,  which  gives  to  the 
church  almost  a cathedral  character,  was  much 
admired,  as  were  also  the  capitals  and  orna- 
ments of  the  pillars,  the  arch  over  the  door  of 
the  belfry  stairs,  the  eastern  window  of  the 
chancel,  the  windows  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
the  unique  figure  of  the  piscina. 

The  other  two  churches  of  the  town,  St. 
Peter’s  and  St.  Mary’s,  were  also  visited,  St. 
Peter’s  (now  in  course  of  restoration)  being 
described  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gilder. 

The  Town  Hall,  the  Fisher  Gate,  and  some 
other  ancient  remains  of  the  town  having  been 
visited, 

Carriages  were  taken  to  Walmer  Castle, 
where,  by  the  kindness  of  Earl  Granville,  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  the  Association,  the 
party  had  been  invited.  Unfortunately,  the 
business  which  presses  at  the  close  of  every 
session  prevented  the  noble  earl  from  being 
present.  The  Countess  Granville  was,  however, 
there  to  receive  her  guests.  The  castle,  with 
those  of  Deal  and  Sandown,  were  erected  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  there  is  nothing  very  special 
in  its  architectural  features  to  interest  archrno- 
logist8,  but  Walmer  Castle  is  associated  with 
memories  of  Pitt  and  Wellington,  and  of  the 
long  line  of  distinguished  Lord  Wardens  and 
eminent  statesmen  who  have  sought  rest  there 
from  the  cares  of  State. 

At  the  second  evening  meeting,  held  in  Dover, 
an  interesting  paper  on  “The  Ethnology  and 
Nomenclature  of  Kent”  was  read  by  Sir  James 
Picton.  A second  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Scott  Robertson,  “On  the  Destroyed  Churches 
of  Dover.”  The  author  said  that  only  two  of 
the  ancient  ohurches  remained,  St.  Mary’s  and 
St.  James,  although,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  a great  writer  said  there  were 
six.  During  the  references  to  the  several 
churches,  the  author  said  he  had  found  an  entry 
which  stated  that  “ the  revenue  of  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  was  so  small  that  no  * honest  ’ 
priest  would  stay  in  it.”  The  churoh  of  St. 
Peter  was  continued  until  1611,  when  it  was 
amalgamated  with  that  of  St.  Mary.  The 
church  probably  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the 
market-place. 

On  Wednesday,  the  22nd  ult.,  there  was  an 
excursion  to  Westenhanger,  Lyminge,  Lympne, 
and  Hythe,  and  on  returning  to  Dover  another 
evening  meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  first 
paper  was  “On  the  Saxon  Church  in  Dover 
Castle,”  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  in  whose  absence 
it  was  read  by  Mr.  Lynam.  The  author 
referred  at  considerable  length  to  details  of  the 
masonry  and  the  substructure  of  the  old  church, 
as  supplied  by  Mr.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Scott.  In  his  opinion  the  church  belonged  to 
the  Saxon  period,  and  he  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a great  similarity  in  the  structure  to  a 
church  near  Faversham,  and  to  Rochester 
Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Craig,  chaplain,  Dover 
Castle,  asked,  if  the  building  were  Saxon,  how 
they  could  account  for  the  use  in  it  of  a large 
number  of  tiles  which  must  have  been  manu- 
factured in  the  times  of  the  Roman  occupation. 

Mr.  Loftus  Brock  said  he  was  not  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed  by  Mr.  Irvine.  In 
his  own  opinion  the  church  belonged  to  a much 
earlier  date. 

Mr.  Lynam  said  as  a matter  of  fact  these  tiles 
were  found  in  Saxon  and  Norman  work.  Only 
that  day  they  had  seen  some  in  the  church  at 
Lympne. 

Colonel  Goodenough,  R.A.,  Baid  it  might  not 
be  known  to  many  present  that  a careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  church  had  been  written,  attributing 
its  erection  to  the  British-Roman  period,  and 
there  were  a great  many  persons  living  in  the 
locality  who  had  long  regarded  it  as  such.  It 
was  extremely  rare  to  find  in  any  Saxon  building 
arches  of  the  great  height  of  those  which  were 
found  in  this  church.  These  resembled  very 
closely  the  arches  found  in  the  old  basilicas,  and 


he  thought  there  were  many  people  who  would 
be  loth  to  give  up  the  belief  they  entertain  that 
the  church  is  older  than  Saxon,  and  dates  back 
to  the  period  of  the  first  and  not  the  second 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  England. 

A second  paper  read  was  “ On  Debateable 
Subjects  relative  to  Richborough  Castle,”  by 
Mr.  George  Dowker.  The  points  raised  were, 
Whether  Richborough  was  an  important  town 
as  well  as  a port ; the  date  of  the  walls ; the 
meaning  of  the  extraordinary  subterranean 
structure,  and  its  probable  date  ; the  cross  upon 
the  platform  ; the  walls  built  around  the  cross  ; 
and  the  harbour  at  the  west  of  the  island.  Mr. 
Dowker  treated  the  above  questions  in  their 
order,  and  in  doing  so  he  said  unfortunately  no 
inscriptions  had  been  found  in  Rutupia,  and 
they  must,  therefore,  fall  back  upon  what  evi- 
dence there  remained.  Outside  the  great  quan- 
tity of  coins  which  had  been  found,  there  was 
but  little  evidence  of  Richborough  being  a large 
and  important  town.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  inclined 
to  the  idea  that  a town  existed  there,  and  they 
must  place  against  this  the  fact  that  Rich- 
borough was  nearly  an  island.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  this  was  as  important  a station  as 
Sandwich  was  at  a later  period.  As  a military 
position  its  importance  could  not  be  doubted. 
The  eastern  side  next  the  estuary  had  the  wall 
built  in  such  a manner  that  access  could  at  once 
he  had  to  the  ships  drawn  up  behind.  Mr. 
Dowker  then  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  was  a wall  on  the 
east  side  as  well  as  on  the  west,  a point  upon 
which  there  was  much  controversy,  for  he 
found  about  150  ft.  of  masonry  in  the  river, 
where  it  had  evidently  fallen ; the  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed  speaking  of  one 
architect  and  of  the  same  period  as  the  other 
three  walls.  The  item  in  Mr.  Dowker’ s paper 
which  elicited  most  discussion  was  as  to  the 
block  of  masonry  found  inside  Richborough 
Castle,  and  commenting  upon  this  Mr.  E.  Loftus 
Brock  said  it  was  impossible  at  present  to  give 
a decided  opinion  as  to  what  it  had  been,  although 
he  was  certain  it  had  not  formed  the  foundation 
of  any  building. 

On  Thursday,  the  23rd,  the  party  left  by  a 
special  train  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway,  for  Canterbury,  where  they 
were  received  at  the  Town-hall  by  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation,  who  had  arranged  for  exhibi- 
tion and  examination  their  very  fine  collection 
of  charters,  seals,  muniments,  civic  maces,  and 
other  regalia.  These  were  commented  upon  by 
Mr.  de  Gray  Birch,  G.  Lambert,  and  others. 
This  part  of  their  programme  being  concluded, 
they  proceeded  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Hall  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  vice-Dean, 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Harrison,  gave  a history 
of  the  sacred  fane,  assisted  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Canon  Fremantle,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock 
pointing  out  and  commenting  on  its  most  inte- 
resting architectural  features.  After  more 
than  two  hours  spent  in  the  perambulation  of 
the  cathedral,  ending  with  a visit  to  the  crypt, 
where  Mr.  Brock  suggested  there  were  evi- 
dences of  Roman  work  in  some  of  the  columns 
supporting  the  vaulted  roof,  the  party  repaired 
for  luncheon  to  the  Foresters’  Hall.  After- 
wards a visit  was  made  to  St.  Augustine’s 
Monastery,  now  used  as  a college  for  Church 
Missionaries,  and  where  a paper  on  the  history 
of  the  establishment  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Orger,  the  late  Sub-Warden.  With  a visit  to 
the  museum  of  the  city,  and  an  inspection  of 
some  of  the  Roman  antiquities  given  to  it  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Brent,  F.S.A.,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  the  fresco  lately  discovered  in  the 
hall  of  the  King’s  Bridge,  formerly  a house  for 
pilgrims  and  wayfarers,  and  now  used  as  a 
charitable  institution  for  certain  poor  women 
and  men,  the  day’s  proceedings  came  to  a close, 
and  the  party  returned  to  Dover. 

At  the  fourth  evening  meeting,  held  on  the 
return  of  the  party  to  Dover,  the  first  paper 
read  was  one  by  Professor  T.  Hayter  Lewis,  on 
the  subject  of  “ Sandown  and  the  kindred 
Castles  between  Sandown  and  Sandgate.”  In 
the  absence  of  the  Professor  the  paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  Brock.  In  it  the  author  said  that  the 
whole  of  these  castles, — Sandown,  Deal,  Walmer, 
and  Sandgate, — were  built  about  the  same  time, 
and  the  solidity  of  their  construction  did  not 
interfere  with  a careful  attention  to  artistic 
design  in  details.  Sandown  had  a special  inte- 
rest to  archasologists,  inasmuch  as  the  walls  were 
recently  deliberately  stripped  of  their  best 
masonry,  and  the  remains  left  for  Time  to  do 
its  work.  The  central  tower  of  Sandown  Castle 
was  84  ft.  in  diameter,  that  of  Sandgate  being 


somewhat  similar.  The  origin  of  these  castles 
would  appear  to  be  from  an  Act  of  Parliament 
4th  Henry  VIII.,  1540,  which  was  entitled  an 
Act  for  making  bulwarks  and  fortresses  in 
Cornwall  and  other  places  on  the  seaside ; 
aithough  it  would  appear  that  some  of  these 
were  completed  before  that  date.  In  1539, 
Hasted  said,  Henry  VIII.  built  three  castles  not 
far  from  each  other, — Walmer,  Deal,  and  Sand- 
gate. In  1 539  Sandgate  Castle  was  mentioned 
as  being  completed.  In  the  year  1805  a refer- 
ence to  this  same  castle  said  it  had  been 
restored  and  certain  damages  by  the  sea  made 
good.  In  1588  Queen  Elizabeth  was  said  to 
have  visited  Sandown  Castle.  In  1603  there 
was  a letter  referring  to  Deal  Castle, 
in  which  it  was  reported  that  the  sea 
had  undermined  the  foundations,  which 
were  subsequently  repaired.  Colonel  Hutchin- 
son was  imprisoned  in  Sandown  Castle 
in  1663.  When  he  came  to  the  castle, — so 
stated  the  history  of  his  imprisonment,  written 
by  his  wife, — he  found  it  a lamentably  mined 
place.  In  1808  it  was  mentioned  that  some 
repairs  had  been  made  to  this  castle.  Sixty 
years  later  it  was  stated  in  the  journals  of  tho 
day  that  the  castle  had  been  pulled  down,  but 
this  referred  only  to  the  central  tower  and  tho 
upper  part  of  the  four  bastions,  thus  providing 
a level  platform.  Up  to  the  latter  portion  of 
last  year  this  lower  portion  remained,  with  its 
masonry  complete,  when  some  of  the  stone- 
work was  allowed  to  be  taken  for  building  pur- 
poses at  Dover  Castle.  Three  hundred  years 
ago  Deal  Castle  was  reported  to  have  had  its 
foundation  eaten  into  by  the  sea,  but  the 
danger  was  averted,  and  the  old  castle  still 
remained  to  us.  But  the  far  more  interesting 
castle  at  Sandown  had  been  uncared  for  until  it 
was  found  to  be  suitable  for  a quarry  for  an 
officer’s  residence. 

Mr.  G.  Lambert  said  he  believed  Sandown 
Castle  to  be  one  of  the  eight  “ Block  Houses'1 
erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

A second  paper,  by  Mr.  Richard  Sim,  “ On 
the  Dover  Records  in  the  British  Museum/’ 
was  read  by  Mr.  de  Grey  Birch.  The  earlier 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  connected 
with  Dover  were  stated  to  be  about  150  in 
number,  one  half  of  which  consist  of  manu-  ; 
scripts  of  from  two  to  a dozen  pages,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  works  in  the  form  of  volumes 
containing  from  50  to  500  pages  of  closely- 
written  matter.  A great  number  of  documents 
had  been  obtained  from  certain  booksellers  of 
Ipswich.  The  manuscripts  recently  obtained 
were  forty-six  in  number,  and  were  divided 
between  the  “ Egerton  ” and  “ additional1’ 
collections,  the  funds  for  their  purchase  having 
been  provided  out  of  the  grant  by  the  Earl  of 
Bridgwater,  and  the  annual  sum  set  aside  by 
Parliament.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained  by  tho  above  booksellers  at  an  auction 
sale  in  Kent.  How  they  were  brought  from 
Dover  could  not  be  said,  but  probably  they 
were  borrowed  for  literary  purposes  and  never 
returned.  Instances  of  this  kind  have  often 
been  met  with  in  England.  The  paper  theli 
proceeded  to  give  in  detail  the  names  of  the 
various  manuscripts  which  formed  the  recent 
additions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  de  Grey 
Birch  said  he  must  regret  that  he  was  unable 
to  see  any  member  of  the  Corporation  present, 
particularly  Mr.  Edward  Knocker  or  his  son, 
who  would  have  been  able  to  tell  them  how 
valuable  the  manuscripts  found  would  be  in  the 
history  of  the  town.  They  appeared  to  him  to 
range  over  far  wider  ground  and  a much  earlier 
period  than  any  of  those  which  he  saw  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Knocker  on  the  opening  night,  and  no 
doubt  if  they  were  judiciously  and  theoretically 
examined  they  would  throw  a great  light  upon 
the  ancient  history  of  the  town.  It  struck  him 
that  the  Corporation  of  Dover  would  not  be 
acting  unwisely  if  they  were  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  extracts  from  these  deeds,  with 
which  to  supplement  their  own  library  and 
original  records. 

A third  paper,  by  Mr.  George  Lambert,  F.S.A., 
“On  St.  Dunstan,  Patron  Saint  of  the  Guild  of 
Goldsmiths,”  was  full  of  interesting  matter. 

On  Friday,  the  24th  ult.,  a second  visit  was 
paid  to  Canterbury,  where,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Cecil  Brent,  F.S.A.,  visits  were  paid  to 
the  Castle,  now  used  as  a storehouse  for  coals ; 
to  St.  Mildred’s  Church,  where  Mr.  Hall  and 
Mr.  Loftus  Brock  gave  descriptions  of  the 
edifice ; to  the  ruins  of  St.  Pancras  ; and  after- 
wards to  St.  Martin’s  Church,  where  the  Roman 
remains  were  pointed  out  and  commented  on  by 
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ie  Rev.  H.  Goodwin,  in  the  absence  of  the 
pv.  Canon  Routledge  and  Mr.  Brock.  Mr. 
pcil  Brent  then  took  a portion  of  the  party  to 
e ruins  of  the  Norman  infirmary  church, 
llonging  to  the  monastery  of  Christchurch, 
jid  thence  to  the  Green  Court  to  see  the 
lorman  staircase  and  the  two  Roman  columns 
Sought  from  the  chancel  arch  of  the  ruined 
liurch  of  Reculver  (the  Regulbium  of  the 
jjpmans).  Thence  the  archmologists  went  to 
*e  remains  of  the  Blackfriars,  to  the  West  Gate 
the  city,  and  the  gateway  of  Margaret  Roper’s 
>use,  and  then  to  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan, 
the  history  of  which  Mr.  Hall  read  a short 
icount. 

Afterwards  the  party  proceeded  by  rail  to 
lepherd’s  Well  Station,  whence,  carriages 
ling  in  waiting,  they  were  driven  to  Barfreston 
hurch,  a fine  specimen  of  rich  Norman  work, 
id  there,  after  the  Rev.  E.  Austen  had  said  a 
w words,  Mr.  Loftus  Brock  gave  a fuller 
iscription  of  its  history  and  architecture.  The 
■ive  was  then  continued  to  Coldred  Church, 
id  attention  was  directed  by  the  Rev.  Irvine 
imberley  to  the  Roman  encampment  close  by. 
he  drive  was  then  continued  by  Waldershare 
irk  to  Dover,  where  the  fifth  evening  meeting 
as  held,  with  General  Newdigate,  C.B.,  the 
eneral  commanding  the  South-Eastern  District, 
thochair.  An  interesting  and  exhaustive  paper 
i “The  Castle  of  Dover”  was  read  by  Mr. 
homas  Blashill,  followed  by  another  by  Mr. 
alter  de  Grey  Birch,  F.S.A.,  “ On  an  Ancient 
anuscript  List  of  Territories  and  Peoples  of 
□gland.” 

On  Saturday  last,  the  proceedings  commenced 
ith  a walk  to  the  famous  Bredenstone-hill,  on 
ie  Western  Heights,  where  a short  account  was 
veil  by  the  hon.  Congress  secretary,  Mr. 
right,  F.S.A.,  of  the  remains  of  the  Church  of 
ie  Templars,  discovered  a few  years  ago  while 
ccavations  were  being  made  on  the  hills  for 
>me  military  purposes.  Thence,  under  the 
induct  of  Major  Sturt,  R.E.,  the  party  proceeded 
i the  Bredenstone,  where  the  Court  of  Shepway 
ir  the  subscribing  of  the  “ Serement,”  or  oath 
; office,  by  the  newly-appointed  Lord  Warden 
: the  Cinque  Ports,  used  to  take  place.  After 
specting  the  fragments  of  some  rough  masonry 
listing  on  the  spot  where,  a few  years  since,  a 
assive  platform  of  concrete  of  a hexagon  shape 
as  discovered,  some  15  ft.  beneath  the  present 
irface,  the  party  descended  to  the  married 
ildiers’  quarters  in  the  fort  below,  and  then 
:amined  the  remains  of  the  base  of  this 
teresting  object,  which,  being  of  Roman  work, 
ade  up  of  reddish  material,  with  flint  and 
entish  ragstone  placed  longitudinally,  is  pre- 
imed  to  be  the  base  of  the  Roman  Pharos 
hich  formerly  stood  there,  and  of  which  Darell, 
his  “ Ara  Cmsaris,”  gives  an  illustration 
irresponding  in  its  features  to  the  still  existing 
ster  Roman  Pharos  on  the  opposite  Castle 
ill.  On  leaving  the  Western  Heights,  the 
irty  proceeded  to  the  parish  church  of  St. 
ary,  in  Dover,  and  here  the  vicar,  the  Rev. 
anon  Puckle,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
ie  history  and  restoration  of  the  Norman 
,bric,  built,  as  was  proved  to  be  the  case,  on 
ie  remains  of  a Roman  villa.  After  other 
.sits  had  been  paid,  the  proceedings  of  a most 
ljoyable  and  healthful  week  were  brought  to  a 
ose  at  the  Town-hall,  although  a party  of  the 
embers,  still  on  archaaological  pursuits  intent, 
jvoted  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  last 
' visits  to  Calais,  Amiens,  Abbeville,  and 
oulogne. 


Magh.Hl  Church  (Adelaide). — A large 
ained-glass  window  for  this  new  colonial 
lurch  has  just  been  completed  and  shipped  by 
essrs.  Powell,  Bros.,  of  Leeds.  It  embodies 
l illustration  of  the  well-known  text  (Matt.  xi. 
1)  : — “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and 
•e  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.”  The 
ord  is  presented  as  seated  on  a short  flight  of 
eps,  converted  into  an  impromptu  dais,  in  the 
:t  of  addressing  the  above  words  to  the  hearers 
ifore  him.  These  latter  are  also  seated  on 
[inches  and  stools  placed  on  the  floor  for  their 
scommodation.  Immediately  behind  Jesus 
and  two  of  the  Apostles,  intently  listening, 
he  expression  of  the  other  countenances  is  in 
■tistic  response  to  the  various  emotions  evoked 
t the  Saviour’s  gracious  invitation.  Above  the 
.bject-painting  is  an  ornamented  canopy  of 
>ld  thirteenth-century  style ; and  beneath  a 
.se  of  ornamented  work  to  correspond,  a suit- 
le  border  enclosing  the  whole.  The  window 
in  parts  rich  in  colour.  Mr.  A.  Coke  Hill, 
Derby,  was  the  supervising  architect. 


GOVERNMENTAL  WORK  IN  THE  WEST. 

The  three  blocks  of  buildings  to  form  part  of 
the  new  Seamen’s  Barracks  (Keyham),  Devon- 
port,  will  be  ready  for  occupation  within  the 
next  three  months.  The  work  is  being  pressed 
forward  as  rapidly  as  possible,  almost  every 
week  showing  some  new  feature  in  its  forma- 
tion. “ A ” block  will  be  finished  by  next 
month,  the  time  of  the  annual  visitation  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  “ B ” block  has 
so  far  progressed  that  the  framework  of  the 
roofing  has  been  fixed,  and  the  whole  will  be  up 
ready  for  slating  in  two  or  three  days.  The 
towers  of  the  three  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  officers’  quarters  are  also  in  a fair 
way  of  completion.  The  other  two  blocks,  which 
are  to  cost  6,000£.,  and  are  to  be  situated  in  a 
line  on  the  town  side  of  “ A ” and  “B,”  will  be 
commenced  as  soon  as  practicable, — in  all  pro- 
bability before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
year. 

The  old  South  camber  wall  of  the  Devonport 
Gun  Wharf  having  given  way,  anew  one  is  now 
being  erected  by  Mr.  Debnam.  It  will  be  con- 
structed of  concrete  blocks  made  of  lias  mortar. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  method  of  doing 
the  work,  and  is  the  first  time  it  has  ever  been 
introduced  for  Governmental  purposes  in  the 
West.  Should  the  experiment  prove  successful, 
it  is  intended  to  bring  it  more  generally  into 
praotice,  and  thus  save  much  unnecessary 
expense. 


A NEGLECTED  ART  EPOCH. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Builder,  in  June  last 
[vol.  xliv.,  p.  771],  a period  of  English  Mediaeval 
architecture,  of  very  interesting  character,  great 
beauty,  but  very  short  duration, — less  than  a 
century, — was  referred  to  with  regret  as  having 
been  neglected.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  a 
neglected  style  that  was  not  only  interesting 
and  beautiful,  but  maintained  its  vitality,  if  not 
its  purity,  for  at  least  ten  centuries;  whereas 
Greek  and  Gothic,  and,  indeed,  all  other  archi- 
tectural styles  decayed  in  less  than  five  P 

Although  no  one  in  England  can  fairly  com- 
plain that  any  particular  style  or  phase  of  archi- 
tecture is  obstinately  indulged  in  for  any  great 
length  of  time  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  there 
existed, — perhaps  I should  say  exists, — a won- 
derful art  epoch  which  has,  likewise,  not  had  the 
attention  its  inherent  beauty  and  immense 
geographical  distribution  would  seem  to  claim 
for  it.  I allude,  of  course,  to  the  Mahometan 
style,  which  lent  its  architectural  splendours  to 
the  cities  of  Delhi,  Ahmedabad,  Ispahan,  Bag- 
dad, Damascus,  Stamboul,  Cairo,  Tunis,  and 
Granada ; to  India,  Persia,  Mesopotamia,  Egypt, 
Spain, — in  brief,  to  a territory  larger  than  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

How  is  it,  then,  that  in  England,  where,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  cosmopolitanism  in  archi- 
tecture has  been  a national  characteristic,  this 
Oriental  style  has  been  entirely  neglected  P 
Our  Queen  is  the  Kaiser-i-Hind.  As  a nation 
of  travellers,  who  have  some  60,000  Mahometan 
fellow  subjects,  the  style  must  be  tolerably 
familiar  to  Englishmen.  Our  Anglo-Indian 
interests  seem  naturally  to  suggest  it  as  pecu- 
liarly appropriate.  We  are,  perhaps,  more 
eclectic  than  original.  We  cannot  be  prejudiced 
against  it  on  the  ground  of  difference  of  religion, 
for  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman,  whose 
religious  notions  and  ceremonies  were  infinitely 
more  obnoxious  to  Christians  than  are  those  of 
the  Mahometans.  Nor  can  the  style  that  gave 
us  the  pointed  arch,  that  used  every  other  form 
of  arch,  that  can  show  us  more  beautiful 
cupolas  than  were  ever  conceived  by  Renais- 
sance architects;  domes  of  equal  magnitude 
and  more  difficult  construction  than  any  in 
Europe ; towers  as  elegant  as  any  designed  by 
Gothic  architects, — be  wanting  in  the  require- 
ments of  a modern  style.  With  our  architec- 
tural history  before  us,  it  cannot  be  matter  of 
prejudice. 

Is  it  that  as  colour  forms  such  au  important 
element  in  the  style,  that  it  is  so  emphatically 
an  artistic  style,  that  we  are  afraid  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it  ? If  so,  this  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  for  this  charming  characteristic  is 
just  the  one  demanded  by  a grey  and  cheerless 
climate.  In  this  particular,  not  harmony,  but 
contrast,  is  most  devoutly  to  be  desired.  At  all 
events,  thanks  to  the  strong  and  very  universal 
art  instinct  manifested  of  late  by  the  country, 
the  Government,  and  our  manufacturers, 
architects  have  all  the  materials  at  command, — 


natural  and  artificial, — for  carrying  out  this 
striking  and  beautiful  style  in  all  its  integrity, 
should  they  desire  to  do  so.  Minton  and  Maw 
can  give  us  tiles  vieing  in  lustre  and  colour  with 
those  of  Persia,  and  which,  with  their  glazed 
surface,  would  be  ever  clean  in  our  smoky 
atmosphere.  Bricks  as  bright  and  beautiful 
in  colour  as  those  found  by  Mr.  Loftus  in 
Mesopotamia  may  be  seen  daily  in  the 
market.  And  as  to  the  use  of  choice  natural 
materials, — marbles,  breccias,  aud  such-like, — 
as  more  or  less  essential  to  a perfect  revival, 
our  native  soil  not  only  yields  limestone  and 
sandstone  and  dolomite,  but  pink  and  grey  and 
white  granites,  and  red  syenite  and  green  ser- 
pentine and  black  basalt,  which,  owing  to  the 
mechanical  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen,  can 
be  shaped  and  burnished  with  wonderful  de- 
spatch and  economy.  By  these  means  smooth- 
faced Saracenic  traceries,  pleasing  alike  for 
their  geometry  and  colour,  could  be  realised 
with  facility,  and,  in  the  result,  something 
strikingly  new  be  presented  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  million. 

The  numerous  details  at  South  Kensington, 
and  the  superb  works  of  MM.  Prisse  d’Avennes, 
Bourgoin,  Prangey,  Coste,  Texier,  and  Vogue 
in  the  Art  Library  at  the  same  place,  render  an 
acquaintance  with  the  style  a matter  of  easy 
acquirement  for  those  who  may  not  have  already 
studied  it.  H.  De  Sivart. 


“THE  COAL  YARD.” 

Sir, — If  Mr.  Chart  will  consult  the  plan  of 
London  (Rocque),  1736,  &c.,  he  will  find  all  the 
Coal  Yards  he  mentions,  and  one  more.  The 
one  in  Willow-street,  and  the  other  in  Goswell- 
street,  which  he  refers  to,  are  in  the  plan 
marked  “ Cole  Y.”  The  third,  marked  in  the 
plan  “ Cole  Yard,”  is  now  named  Smart’s 
Buildings ; and  the  fourth,  which  runs  out  of 
Drury-lane,  and  which  is  now  a portion  of 
Goldsmith-street,  is  in  the  plan  named  “ The 
Cole  Yard.” 

Mr.  Chart  writes  (p.  268)  : — “ Coal  Yard. — I 
drop  the  unnecessary  prefix,”  &c.  I have  given 
my  reason  for  not  dropping  the  prefix. 

Whether  or  not  parochial  authorities  aro 
judges  of  what  constitute  euphonious  sounds,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say.  In  changing  the 
names  of  the  Btreets  and  alleys,  it  would  be 
well  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  altered  their 
sanitary  conditions  for  the  better.  King-street, 
Drury-lane,  has  not  been  improved  by  naming 
it  Macklin-street. 

The  Writer  of  the  Article. 


COLOUR  TO  THE  EXTERIOR  OF 
HOUSES. 

Sir, — A word  may,  perhaps,  be  in  season  on 
a subject  which,  as  it  affects  the  appearance  of 
London,  cannot  be  thought  altogether  a trifling 
one.  This  is  the  introduction  of  colour  to  the 
exterior  of  houses.  It  certainly  remedies  tho 
defects  of  some  of  our  older  buildings,  and 
gives  an  animated  aspect  to  many  of  our 
deadliest  streets  and  squares.  But  the  result 
is  sometimes  almost  an  outrage.  I am  not  now 
alluding  to  any  particular  system  or  style  of 
colouring,  though  many  defects  under  this  head 
might  be  avoided  by  not  leaving  everything  to 
painters.  The  irritating  result  I allude  to  does 
not  proceed  from  want  of  knowledge,  but  from 
some  other  want  in  the  characters  of  landlords 
or  tenants.  I need  not  specify  any  particular 
street  or  square,  but  you  have  only  to  go  into 
one  where  there  is  any  design  or  uniformity  in 
the  architecture,  and,  where  there  is  a pediment, 
you  will  be  certain  to  find  that  a half  or  a third 
of  it  is  in  one  colour  and  the  remainder  in 
another ; where  there  are  twin  porticoes,  a very 
common  thing,  the  same  disagreement  will 
prevail,  the  division  in  both  cases  being  drawn 
generally  down  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
columns  ! The  intelligent  foreigner  can  hardly 
envy  us  a liberty  of  this  kind  ! Surely  some 
agreement  between  landlords  or  tenants  might 
be  arrived  at  to  avoid  such  absurdities.  On  the 
other  hand  we  see  in  Waterloo -place  an  illus- 
tration of  the  good  effect  of  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  the  architect,  and  treating  the 
buildings  as  a whole  (though  marred  at  present 
by  two  houses  at  the  south-east  comer  pre- 
ferring their  distinctive  dirt).  It  is  too  much 
perhaps  to  wish  that  Regent-street, — a gross 
offender  in  the  way  of  defacing  generally  its 
architectural  features, — would  take  example 
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from  this.  I am  not  saying  that  in  every  street, 
or  in  every  square,  one  system  of  colouring 
should  run  through  the  whole.  In  many  cases 
this  might  be  an  advantage,  even  if  confined  to 
whitewashing  the  whole  at  the  same  time.  But 
I do  maintain  that  a great  deal  to  improve  the 
appearance  of  London,  and  our  character  for 
good  taste,  might  be  done,  especially  where 
architectural  design  ought  to  be  considered  by 
the  exercise  of  a little  common  sense  and  some 
public  spirit.  A.  P. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  (p.  266),  you 
refer  to  the  rebuilding  of  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  & Co.’s  premises  at  the  corner  of  Pater- 
noster-square and  Rose-street,  which,  some  few 
months  ago  were  destroyed  in  the  great  fire 
which  occurred  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  you 
state  these  new  premises  are  being  erected  by  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Company,  “ from  the  designs 
of  their  own  architect.”  Allow  me  to  state  this 
requires  some  explanation.  The  designs  from 
which  these  premises  are  being  erected  were 
prepared  by  my  late  brother,  Albert  Bridgman, 
and  the  company  are  restoring  the  premises,  I 
might  say,  exactly  as  they  were;  the  only 
exception  being  some  slight  alteration  of  an 
entrance,  &c.,  to  suit  Messrs.  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  & Co.’s  own  business.  Indeed,  the 
same  plans  which  were  originally  used  are 
being  worked  from  in  all  respects,  for  I handed 
them  myself  to  Mr.  Cumber,  the  Insurance 
Company’s  Surveyor,  for  that  purpose. 

I would  add  that  I am  myself  giving  an  eye 
to  the  progress  of  these  works  on  behalf  of  the 
owner,  the  company  preferring  to  re-instate 
than  to  hand  over  to  the  owners  the  amount  of 
the  insurance,  or  the  matter  would  have  been 
entirely  in  my  hands. 

I am  sure  you  will  oblige  by  giving  publicity 
to  this  statement,  or  an  injustice  will  be  done  to 
the  memory  of  a promising  young  architect, 
not  yet  forgotten,  who  was  taken  away  by 
death  just  as  success  and  fortune  seemed  to 
wait  upon  his  earliest  struggles. 

H.  H.  Bridgman. 


MS.  SAID  TO  BE  2,700  YEARS  OLD. 

I found  last  Monday  that  this  object  of 
curiosity  had  been  removed  from  exhibition  in 
the  King’s  Library  ; the  attendants  stated  that 
it  was  finally  withdrawn,  the  owner  objecting 
to  certain  freedoms  indulged  in  by  a French 
connoisseur, — possibly  M.  Clermont-Ganneau. 

Pressing  the  matter,  I was  courteously  con- 
ducted to  the  interior,  and  found  M.  Shapira 
seated  with  Dr.  Ginsberg,  quietly  pursuing  the 
laborious  task  of  decipherment ; I also  saw  a 
fair  sample  of  the  skins,  which  consists  of  strips 
of  leather,  like  so  many  belts,  say  from  2£  in. 
to  3 in.  wide,  and  neatly  sewn  together  to  make 
lengths. 

The  colour  is  of  a brownish-black,  and  the 
letters  faintly  legible ; I should  venture  to  say 
that  they  never  were  continuous,  but  inserted 
in  blotches.  The  inscription  appears  to  be  in 
red,  and,  if  the  writing  is  recent,  great  care  has 
been  exercised  to  remove  all  appearance  of 
freshness  by  a process  of  partial  obliteration. 

I take  it  to  be  quite  impossible  to  establish 
a character  of  genuineness  for  this  produc- 
tion, and  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  this 
anticipated  break-down  will  serve  to  reopen 
questions  as  to  the  Dibon  stone  which  I have 
never  accepted. 

A General  Reader. 


OLD  BUILDING. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  Mr.  Harry  Homs  in  the 
Builder  of  the  25th  ult.  (p.  269)  is  very  interesting, 
though  it  deals  with  a different  material  than 
that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Percival  the  week  pre- 
viously. I have  met  with  reeds  instead  of  laths 
in  several  old  buildings ; they  are  quite  common 
in  Cheshire.  As  to  rafters  being  fixed  without 
a ridge-piece,  this  is  far  from  rare.  I roofed  a 
church  in  a similar  manner  not  twenty  years 
ago,  from  the  designs  of  a worshipper  of  the 
old,  without  aDy  regard  for  the  good ; it  was  the 
only  new  one  I have  seen.  I have  seen  several 
old  roofs  which  had  their  purlins  flush  with  the 
rafters,  the  latter  being  in  short  lengths,  from 
purlin  to  purlin  only ; sometimes  tenoned  into 
the  purlins  or  ridge,  at  each  end,  sometimes  only 
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at  one,  with  a lip  let  into  the  purlin  at  the  other 
and  always  pinned. 

Slating  on  cloven  laths,  too,  has  not  been 
abandoned  many  years.  When  I was  a boy  it 
was  the  custom  for  a lath-cleaver  to  follow  the 
fallers  in  the  woods,  and  to  work  up  the  smaller 
timber  into  felloes,  pins  for  shipbuilding,  and 
heart  and  sap  laths ; the  former  for  slating,  and 
the  latter  for  plastering. 

An  Old  Carpenter. 


DANGER  FROM  LIGHTNING. 

Sip, — Is  the  practice  of  putting  lightning 
conductors  to  buildings  anything  more  than  a 
superstition?  No  doubt,  like  other  supersti- 
tions, it  is  quite  correct  in  principle,  but  are  not 
the  means  and  the  desired  end  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  each  other  ? Would  the  current  of  elec- 
tricity which  would  pass  through  an  ordinary 
conductor  do  any  harm  to  a building  ; and  is  not 
the  application  of  such  a conductor  to  carry  off 
a flash  of  lightning  something  like  laying  an 
inch-pipe  to  carry  off  the  Thames  floods  ? 

It  will,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  a lightning 
conductor  carries  off  gradually  the  electricity 
which  would  otherwise  accumulate,  but  is  this 
actually  the  case  ? Has  the  current  of  electricity 
passing  through  a lightning  conductor  ever  been 
measured  during  a thunderstorm  ? I presume 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  measuring  this, 
and,  probably,  it  has  often  been  done,  but  I 
have  never  seen  a record  of  any  such  measure- 
ment, neither  have  I ever  seen  the  vaguest 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  eleotricity  in  a flash 
of  lightning,  nor  of  the  least  current  that  would 
be  dangerous  to  a building.  Any  information 
on  the  subject  would  bo  interesting  to  your 
readers  generally  as  well  as  to 

An  Ignoramus. 


SUB-CONTRACTS. 

Sill, — Your  correspondent  (p.  234)  is  drifting  away 
from  the  point  he  raised.  It  is  well  that  wo  should 
understand  what  we  are  discussing,  and  to  do  this 
wo  must  amend  the  title,  and  call  these  special  con- 
tracts. A sub-contract  is  one  between  the  general 
contractor  and  the  subordinate  he  employs,  and 
with  this  the  architect  has  nothing  to  do  (?). 

Taking  certain  work  out  of  the  contractor's 
hands,  and  giving  it  to  a specialist  under  a special 
contract,  is,  I think,  what  we  are  discussing. 

As  a builder's  surveyor,  before  I became  a clerk 
of  works,  I have  had  the  adjusting  of  numerous 
accounts,  and  with  all  the  old  school  of  architects 
10  per  cent,  was  allowed  the  builder,  on  the  special 
contract,  for  the  services,  your  correspondent  N.  so 
clearly  summed  up : this  was  not  deducted,  as  Robert 
Crane  seems  to  think,  from  the  special  contract,  but 
was  a charge  on  the  client.  Of  late  years  there 
appears  to  be  a desire  to  evade  such  an  allowance 
to  the  general  contractor,  and  to  leavo  him  all  the 
little  services  and  losses  unrequited  ; and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  specialists 
brought  on  the  building. 

To  read  some  of  tho  modern  speci6cations,  you 
would  think  the  general  contractor  had  simply  to 
put  in  the  foundations  and  find  scaffolding  and 
attendance.  Stone  from  a special  merchant,  bricks 
from  another;  a special  carver;  a special  slater, 
a special  gasfitter,  lock  merchant,  bellhanger,  sani- 
tary plumber,  stove  merchant,  &c. 

A«  a clerk  of  works  I find  many  of  these  men  have 
a common  speciality,— a Jliient  longue;  and  the  clerks 
of  works  have  to  arrange  their  work,  and  the  builder 
is  constantly  asking  who  is  to  pay  for  carriages  and 
labour  of  all  kinds,  demanded  as  a right  by  the 
special  contractor. 

Robert  Phillips,  Clerk  of  Works. 


DAMPNESS. 

Sib. — If  dampness  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  new  houses,  why  are  not  tents  unhealthy  in  wet  weather? 
I have  seen  a good  deal  of  tent  life,  and  always  found  it 
agree  with  ine.  George  Brick. 


A Pleasant  Outing.— On  the  18th  ult., 
the  employes,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Tattersall,  builder  and  contractor, 
White  Hart-street,  Strand,  and  New  Cross-road, 
had  their  annual  beanfeast  at  the  Crown, 
Knockholt  Beeches,  near  Sevenoaks,  proceeding 
thither  from  the  shops  at  New  Cross  by  road. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  the 
general  foreman;  and  the  vice-chair  by  Mr.  W . 
Cross,  foreman  of  the  bricklayers.  Among 
those  present  were  Mr.  Tattersall  and  Mr. 
Edward  Clarke,  the  architect  of  several  of  the 
buildings  which  the  firm  is  now  erecting  in  and 
around  London. 
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NEW  OFFICE  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE 
LANCASHIRE  AND  YORKSHIRE  RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY,  MANCHESTER. 

The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Com- 
pany are  about  to  erect  a large  block  of  build- 
ings at  the  Victoria  Station,  Manchester,  and 
at  the  same  time  important  alterations  in  their 
existing  offices  will  be  effected,  so  that  the  old 
and  new  buildings  will  form  a complete  block 
of  offices  that  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
departments.  In  the  present  building  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  the  inconvenient  necessity 
of  renting  offices  away  from  the  official  centre 
has  for  some  time  existed.  The  new  buildings 
will  be  in  the  Classic  style,  and  will  harmonise 
with  the  existing  building.  Designs  havo  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  William  Dawes,  of  Manchester, 
who  has  been  appointed  by  the  directors 
architect  to  carry  out  the  work. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 
APPLICATION  for  letters  patent. 

4,051.  J.  P.  Rickman  & A.  B.  Wood,  London. 
Manufacture  of  tessera)  for  use  in  mosaic  work, 
&c.  Aug.  21,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named ; — 

August  21,  1883. 

3,685.  W.  A.  Bonella,  London.  Fastenings  ; 
for  securing  doors  and  gates.  July  27,  1883. 

August  24, 1883. 

2,303.  S.  C.  Overton,  London.  Producing 
mural,  ceiling,  or  other  architectural  hangings,  i 
&c.  May  7,  1883. 

2,321.  B.  Hess,  Bayreuth,  Germany.  Manu-  ■ 
facture  of  artificial  stone,  &c.  May  8,  1883.  -i 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  August  25,  1883. 

5,971.  H.  Hawgood,  Richmond.  Covering  i 
stairs  with  carpet,  &c.  Dec.  14,  1882.  Price : 
6d. 

Instead  of  covering  stairs  with  a continuous  length  of  r 
carpet,  frames  are  made  to  cover  each  tread,  and  are  ■ 
hinged  beneath  the  nosing,  and  in  the  frames  are  secured  • 
separate  pieces  of  carpet,  &c. 

6,017.  W.  Ferguson,  Guernsey.  Glazing 
roofs,  &c.  Doc.  16,  1882.  Price  2d. 

The  panes  of  glass  are  placed  in  juxtaposition  on  the  sash  ■ 
bars,  each  tier  or  row  overlapping  the  lower  one,  and  are  i 
kept  in  position  by  screws  which  pass  between  them  into  t 
the  bars.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,035.  G.  T.  Ball,  London.  Window-fasteners;  i 
Dec.  18,  1882.  Price  2d. 

In  the  lower  rail  of  the  upper  sa9h  is  a bracket  with  a 
screw-tapped  hole  therein,  into  which  a screw-bolt,  secured  f 
on  the  lower  sash,  passes  when  the  window  is  to  bo  secured.  < 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

6,068.  E.  R.  Hollands,  London.  Open  stoves, 
or  firegrates.  Dec.  19,  1882.  Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  4-W8  of  1880  in  1 
mounting  the  rake  on  two  arms  on  either  side  of  the  grate. : 
by  which  the  live  fuel  is  lilted  when  the  fresh  fuel  is  inserted  < 
underneath. 

6,101.  C.  Major,  Bridgwater.  Dies  used  ini 
the  manufacture  of  roofing  and  other  tiles.: 
Dec.  21,  1882.  Price  2d. 

Instead  of  using  overlapping  ends  on  the  upper  die  to 
confine  the  clay  in  the  moulds,  these  dies  have  no  such  < 
edges,  and,  when  the  tiles  are  pressed,  the  superfluous  clay ; 
is  cut  off  all  round.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,121.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets' 
and  sewers  and  traps  for  the  same.  (Com.  by 
C.  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia,  and  E.  L.  Colliugs,; 
Camden,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  22,  1882.  Price  Is. 

This  consists  of  various  improvements  and  arrangements  k 
which  are  stated  in  forty-one  claims  and  illustrated  by  1 
eighty-eight  figures  in  the  drawings,  but  which  cannot  be 
condensed. 

6,126.  E.  Hopwood,  Ryde,  and  E.  Jenner,; 
London.  Apparatus  for  warming  rooms  andi 
buildings.  Dec.  22,  1882.  Price  6d. 

Water  boxes  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  con- 
nected together  by  pipes  round  the  back  thereof,  to  whichi 
boxes  is  connected  a series  of  endless  hot-water  pipes,' 
led  where  required  to  warm  the  room. 

6,156.  J.  E.  Cope,  Birmingham.  Sash-^ 
fasteners.  Dec.  23,  1882.  Price  6d. 

A swivel  guard  is  pivoted  on  the  circle-plate  of  ;m  ordi- 
nary sash-fastener,  so  that  when  the  arm  is  closed  the  guard  i 
is  held  transversely  across  the  meeting-rails  of  the  sashes’ 
to  prevent  the  opening  thereof  from  the  outside. 

6,169.  H.  Edwards  andH.  Harris,  Glamorgan.il 
Manufacture  of  silica  firebricks,  silica  fire-t 
cement,  &c.  Dec.  27,  1882.  Price  4d. 

Portland  cement  is  mixed  with  the  siliceous  material.  i 


* Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  Patent  AgentB,  186,  Fleet-; 
street. 
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FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

D Italian  Houses  of  Parliament,  Rome. — The 
bonditions  of  the  competition  for  this  building 
• Ire  published  in  the  Oazzetta  Officiate.  Only 
Italian  architects  are  permitted  to  compete, 
i Lnd  designs  must  be  sent  in  by  November  30, — 
li,  term  evidently  too  short.  The  jury  have  not 
;et  been  appointed.  The  first  premium  is 
K0,000  lire  (400/.)  ; there  are  also  two  minor 
ji>rizes  of  1,000  lire  (40/.)  each. 

JNew  Stadt  Theatre  at  Halle. — The  magistracy  of 
Ialle  (Germany)  invite  designs  for  a new  town 
heatre.  It  is  to  serve  both  for  opera  and  the 
Irama,  and  to  give  sitting  accommodation  for 
,100  spectators.  The  cost  is  limited  to21,500Z. 
pL  very  strong  jury  has  been  appointed,  consist- 
ing of  Herren  Bauriithe  Ende  and  Schmieden, 
H>f  Berlin ; Giese,  of  Dresden  ; two  civil  engi- 
neers, Herr  Folsch  (the  author  of  “ Fires  in 
Sfheatres,”  reviewed  at  length  in  the  Builder), 
Bf  Hamburg,  and  Herr  E.  Kelling,  of  Dresden ; 
,.nd  Herr  Lebrun,  theatre  manager,  of  Berlin. 
iChe  date  for  sending  in  plans  is  December  1st 
iiext ; 300/.  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
[ he  jury  for  premiums. 


COMPENSATION  CASES. 

jjjcONOLLY  V.  METROPOLITAN  AND  METROPOLITAN 
DISTRICT  RAILWAYS. 

||  This  was  an  action  heard  before  Sir  Thomas 
Iphambers,  the  Recorder,  and  a special  jury, 
i |rhe  claim  was  in  respect  of  the  compulsory  sale 
Rf  the  business  premises  of  the  plaintiff  at 
1.5,  Eastcheap. 

i]  Mr.  E.  Clarke,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
mlaintiff  (after  the  jury  had  viewed  the  premises), 
iaid  that  in  1876,  Messrs.  Fudge  & Co. , hatters, 

I eld  tbe  lease  at  a rent  of  84/.  a year  from  the 
Jorporation.  At  this  date  the  property  was  adver- 
ised  for  sale  by  auction  by  Mr.  Inman  Sharpe,  and 
I 'as  bought  by  Mr.  Conolly,  through  Mr.  Bullen, 
solicitor,  who  acted  as  a friend  of  the  plaintiff. 
Mr.  Conolly  then  leased  the  premises  from  his  friend 
at  235/.  a-year  for  a period  of  38jf  years.  For  two 
Brears  and  a half,  however,  Mr.  Conolly  paid  only 
,4/.,  the  amount  of  the  head  lease  from  the  Corpo- 
ration. At  the  present  time  the  plaintiff  carried  on 
Oh e business  of  a hatter,  paying  235/.  a year  rent. 

/ 'he  upper  floors  were  let  to  Messrs.  Thomas  & Co. 

| ate  Passmore  & Thomas)  at  180/.  a year,  the  lease 
eing  for  fourteen  years  from  1877.  There  was  also 
Qother  tenant  in  part  of  the  basement,  namely 
:lr.  Bains,  paying  35/.  a year.  The  value  of  the 
asement  where  Mr.  Conolly  transacted  his  business 
•as  about  315/.,  which,  added  to  the  sub-leases 
lade  a total  of  530/.  After  paying  his  rent  of 
30/.,  Mr.  Conolly  reckoned  a net  annual  profit  of 
•om  200/.  to  220/.  If  tbe  jury  multiplied  this  by 
jurteen,  and  added  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory 
lie,  and  allowed  a proper  sum  for  the  extinction  of 
he  business, — for  the  character  of  the  neighbour - 

B{ood  had  so  altered  that  a new  business  would  be 
npossible, — he  (Mr.  Clarke)  thought  the  right 
mount  of  compensation  would  be  obtained. 

.1  Mr.  G.  T.  Bullen,  solicitor,  of  69,  Cheapside,  said 
ise  had  bought  tbe  lease  for  2,350/.,  “subject  to  a 
iohn  Perry  for  2j{  years  at  85/.  per  annum,  but  of 
woe  estimated  value  of  220/.  per  annum,  held  under 
Die  Corporation  of  London  from  Christmas,  1834, 
nd  at  a ground-rent  of  12/.  per  annum.”  He 
urchased  at  Mr.  Gonolly’s  request  but  in  his  own 
same.  He  offered  to  transfer  the  property  to  Mr. 
tonolly  or  to  lease  it  to  him,  and  Mr.  Conolly 
referred  the  latter  course. 

Mr.  George  Augustus  Lang  (of  Messrs.  Jones, 
iang,  & Co.,  auctioneers  and  surveyors,  3,  Kiug- 
treet)  estimated  the  total  value  of  the  lease  at 
,311/.  The  carpet  area  of  the  shop  was  243  ft. 
iperficial. 

Witness,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bidder,  said  thore 
ad  been  a temporary  depression  during  the  last 

Ijw  years.  He  was  not  aware  that  in  1876  Mr. 
oman  Sharp,  an  auctioneer,  had  estimated  the 
alue  of  the  property  at  220/.,  and  that  it  actually 
salised  less,  but  the  circumstances  may  have  been 
ifferent. 

By  Mr.  Clarke. — Property  was  often  bought  very 
fflheaply,  and  by  a judicious  outlay  the  value  was 
iljoubled. 

.1  Mr.  R.  A.  Ellis  (Messrs.  R.  Ellis  & Sons,  auc- 
tioneers and  surveyors,  49,  Fenchurch-street)  valued 
[■  le  shop  and  part  of  basement  at  300/.  a year, 
a iving  a total  for  the  house  of  515/.  The  net  rental 
Ifould  be  203/.,  which  capitalised,  he  placed  at 
15,126/.  He  regarded  this  as  the  fair  value  of  the 
.house. 

i Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  surveyor,  Bishopsgate- 
ftreet,  also  estimated  the  value  of  the  shop  and  part 
ctf  basement  at  300/.  a year. 

.:  Mr.  Philbrick,  Q.C.,  in  opening  the  case  for  the 
company,  said  these  corner  premises  opposite 
>;hilpot-lane  being  required  for  the  widening  of  the 
, :reet,  the  real  question  was,  What  was  the  value  of 
: iie  shop  ? In  1876  the  upper  portion  of  the  house 
as  let  for  180/.,  when  there  was  not  a suggestion 
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that  the  parties  were  not  anxious  to  get  tbe  very 
best  rent.  It  seemed  to  him  a very  high  rent,  but 
he  took  it  at  180/.  There  was  a let-off  of  part  of  the 
basement  at  35/.  There  was  no  reason  for  reducing 
the  ordinary  allowance  for  repairs  from  20  per  cent, 
to  15  per  cent.  What  was  the  ground-floor  worth? 
In  1875  the  auctioneer  valued  it  at  220/.  a year. 
Mr.  Conolly  actually  bought  the  premises  for  2,350/. 
They  were  asked  by  the  claimant  to  put  on  some- 
thing like  300  per  cent.  His  clients  valued  the 
lease  at  about  1,000/.,  the  trade  was  about  200/.  or 
220/.  a year,  and  it  was  idle  to  talk  of  a loss  on  the 
stock. 

Mr.  Clifton,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  called  to 
give  evidence  for  the  railway  company,  but  was 
objected  to  by  Mr.  Clarke  as  having  exercised  the 
judicial  function  of  umpire  in  respect  of  this 
property. 

The  Recorder  thought  the  evidence  must  bo 
received. 

Witness  had  had  great  experience  of  property  in 
Tower-street,  Mincing-lane,  &c.,  and  he  estimated 
the  rental  value  of  the  whole  house  at  292/.  Taking 
the  shop  with  all  its  advantages,  he  valued  it  at 
878/. 

Mr.  S.  Walker,  surveyor,  Moorgate-street,  had 
purchased  the  sites  for  the  Courts  of  Justice  and  the 
Post-office.  He  valued  the  leasehold  interest  in  the 
property  at  1,001/. 

The  jury  gave  a verdict  for  3,000/. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Swaffham. — The  Bagge  Memorial,  Swaffham, 
was  unveiled  by  Lady  Walsingham  on  the  13th 
ult.  The  structure,  of  which  we  gave  a view 
in  our  last  volume  (p.  742,  June  2,  1883),  has 
been  erected  by  public  subscription  in  memory 
of  the  late  Sir  William  Bagge,  for  thirty-six 
years  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  western 
division  of  Norfolk.  The  memorial  being  in 
recognition  of  the  deceased  baronet’s  great 
personal  worth  and  long  public  services,  was 
promoted  by  men  of  different  political  sympa- 
thies. It  is  of  Classic  design,  and  consists  of  a 
fountain  and  traveller’s  rest,  and  a bust  of  Sir 
William  in  statuary  marble,  by  Mr.  Hamo 
Thomeycroft, — a well-executed  piece  of  sculp- 
ture, and  a striking  likeness.  The  fountain  is 
sexagonal  in  form.  It  is  built  of  Ancaster  stone, 
on  a base  of  granite,  with  Ketton  stone  for  the 
tracery.  The  east  and  west  sides  are  open,  and 
balustraded  with  arches  and  spandrels  richly 
foliated,  and  Corinthian  columns  at  each 
angle.  There  are  two  recessed  drinking- 
basins  of  granite,  with  cattle-troughs  beneath 
of  the  same  material,  the  water  supplied 
to  the  former  flowing  through  bronze  lion- 
heads.  The  structure,  which  is  32  ft.  in  height, 
has  a roof  of  Broseley  tiles,  surrounded  with  an 
ornamental  parapet,  and  crowned  bv  a cupola 
and  vane.  There  is  a raised  moulding  to  the 
cornice,  which  bears  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — “ This  Rest  and  Fountain  were  erected 
by  his  numerous  friends  in  memory  of  Sir 
William  Bagge,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  West  Norfolk, 
A.D.  MDCCCLXXXII.  Spes  est  in  Deo.” 
The  Rest,  which  is  entered  on  the  south  side  by 
four  steps  of  Hopton  Wood  marble,  has  a 
handsome  mosaic  floor,  and  in  a niche  on  the 
north  wall  is  the  bust  resting  on  a floor  of  black 
marble,  by  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman- 
street.  The  architect  was  Mr.  Arthur  Blom- 
field,  M.A.,  of  London  ; the  contractors  for  the 
stonework  were  Messrs.  Bardell Bros.,  of  Lynn; 
and  for  the  carving,  Messrs.  Earp  & Son,  of  West- 
minster. The  total  cost  of  the  memorial  is 
about  800Z.  Lord  Walsingham,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  made  on  the  occasion  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial,  referred  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  the  success  which  architect 
and  sculptor  had  combined  to  achieve  in  this 
memorial  of  “a  fine  old  English  gentleman.” 

Arundel. — The  new  cemetery  here  was  conse- 
crated on  the  10th  ult.  by  Bishop  Tufnell,  who 
attended  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Chichester.  The  chapels,  of  which  there  are 
two,  are  in  the  Early  English  style,  connected 
by  a covered  way.  They  are  built  of  Kentish 
rag,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The  interior 
measurements  are  40  ft.  by  20  ft.,  while  at  the 
east  end  of  the  consecrated  chapel  there  is  an 
apse,  and  the  north  end  of  the  other  chapel  is 
rounded.  The  floors  are  of  pine  blocks  and 
Minton  tiles,  ornamentally  arranged,  and  the 
windows  of  quarry  glass  with  cathedral  edgings. 
The  interiors  of  the  roofs,  which  are  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles,  are  stained,  and  the  seats 
are  of  varnished  pine.  The  carving  still  remains 
to  be  executed.  The  lodge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cemetery  is  in  character  with  the  style  of 
architecture  displayed  in  the  chapels.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  something  like  1,700/., 
and  the  total  cost  of  the  cemetery,  when  the 
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wall  and  railing  shall  have  been  completed,  will 
be  about  2,500/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Edward 
Watkins,  of  Beckenham,  Kent.  The  con- 
tractor was  Mr.  Chamberlain,  of  Arundel. 
The  ground  was  tho  free  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk. 

Dover. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Dover  Town 
Council  on  the  22nd  ult.,  Dr.  Marshall  opposed 
the  payment  to  the  architect  of  the  new  Town 
Hall  (Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan)  of  59/.  as  commission 
in  relation  to  the  decorations.  At  one  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Town  Hall  Committee  the 
architect  said  the  decorations  would  cost  500/., 
and,  after  considerable  discussion,  the  com- 
mittee agreed  to  spend  that  sum,  and  it  was 
understood,  he  thought,  by  every  member  of  the 
committee  that  that  was  to  be  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  expended.  Now,  however,  they 
had  received  a demand  from  the  architect  for 
his  commission.  Perhaps  the  Town  Clerk  would 
state  what  tbe  actual  amount  spent  in  decora- 
tion was.  The  Town  Clerk  said  it  was 
650/.  5s.  Id.,  including  the  commission.  Mr. 
Pullan  reported  at  the  meeting  on  the  1st  of  May 
that  the  approximate  estimate  would  be  about 
500/.,  and  it  was  agreed  Mr.  Stiff  should  do  the 
work.  Dr.  Marshall  moved  that  the  bills  in 
question  be  not  paid. — Mr.  George  Fry  remarked 
that  Dr.  Marshall  was  wrong  about  the  500/. 
The  architect  did  not  say  the  cost  would  be 
about  500/.,  but  gave  that  sum  as  an  approxi- 
mate estimate.  Then,  as  regards  the  architect’s 
fees,  if  Councillor  Marshall  would  take  the 
trouble  to  write  to  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  and  send  3d.  and  a postage  stamp,  he 
would  be  able  to  obtain  a list  showing  that  the 
regular  charges  for  such  work  were  10  per  cent., 
and  railway  expenses. — Mr.  E.  W.  Fry  said  he 
agreed  with  Dr.  Marshall,  and  added  that  if  he 
would  alter  the  wording  of  his  resolution  allowing 
the  architect  5 per  cent.,  he  would  second  the 
motion. — Dr.  Marshall  replied  that  he  would 
agree  to  his  motion  as  suggested. — Alderman 
Rees  was  of  opinion  that  the  architect  was 
entitled  to  his  commission.  On  the  building 
itself  the  architect  had  charged  5 per  cent.,  and 
he  found  that  in  decorations,  where  there  were  a 
great  many  sheets  and  designs  to  draw  out  as 
well  as  much  deliberation  to  go  through,  that 
was  considered  special  work,  10  per  cent,  was 
always  allowed.  That  was  to  say,  there  was 
more  time  and  trouble  in  deliberating  over  the 
decorations  of  a room  than  there  was  in  planning 
out  the  brickwork  of  a large  building.  There- 
fore, looking  at  it  from  a professional  point  of 
view,  he  did  not  think  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  the  architect’s  charges,  and  thought  they 
ought  to  be  paid. — The  motion  proposed  by  Dr. 
Marshall,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Fry,  that 
the  bills  for  decorations  should  not  be  paid 
unless  the  architect  would  amend  his  fee  and 
agree  to  take  5 instead  of  10  per  cent.,  was  put 
to  the  meeting  and  lost,  the  mover  and  seconder 
only  voting  in  its  favour. — Alderman  Rees  and 
the  majority  of  the  Town  Council,  although  only 
doing  what  is  right  in  this  matter,  have  set  an 
example  which  may  be  commended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  other  public  bodies  who  have  relations 
with  architects. 

Shepton  Malet. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Shepton  Malet  Local  Board  on  the  21st  ult.,  a 
letter  was  read  from  the  Local  Government 
Board  with  reference  to  an  inquiry  held  by 
Captain  Hildyard  (one  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board’s  inspectors),  as  to  an  appli- 
cation made  by  the  Local  Board  to  borrow 
2,000/.  for  sewerage  works  and  sewage  disposal. 
The  Local  Government  Board,  having  regard  to 
the  nature  of  Captain  Hildyard’ s report,  which 
called  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  works  already  carried  out,  requested  that 
they  might  be  furnished  with  a full  report  on 
the  present  state  of  the  sewers  and  the  sewage 
disposal  land,  together  with  a detailed  estimate 
of  the  further  works  required  to  complete  the 
scheme  and  to  put  it  in  proper  working  order. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Captain 
Hildyard’ s report : — 

“ I learned  that  the  sewers,  as  laid  by  the  late 
contracter,  were  letting  in  such  large  volumes  of 
water,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  taka  them  up 

in  many  places On  going  round  the  work  I 

found  very  indifferent  pot-pipes  being  used,  full  of 
fire  cracks,  the  sockets  in  most  cases  put  on  after 
the  pipes  were  burned,  and  so  untrue  in  form  as 
altogether  to  forbid  good  work.  I saw  a line  of 
pipes  being  laid  in  water  with  clay-joints,  in  a most 
slovenly  way,  so  as  to  render  its  stability  most  un- 
certain ; a land-water  drain  was  being  laid  in  the 
same  trench  with  the  sewer,  and  seemed  to  take 
away  from  the  latter  all  proper  support,  at  one 
part  the  land-water  pipe  was  dispensed  with,  and 
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a stone  drain  was  formed,  having  the  sewer  - pipe 

as  one  of  its  side-walls Coming  to  the  land 

at  the  outfall,  the  slopes  of  the  ground  are  very 
steep,  yet  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  obviate  this 
by  narrow  terracing  ; the  carriers,  formed  of  half- 
pot pipes,  are  laid  on  rough  dry  stonework,  having 
slopes  below  them  of  perhaps  one  in  three.  I do  not 
believo  that  these  will  stand  when  the  sewage  is 
turned  on.  I even  doubt  whether  the  stonework 
would  stand  without  being  put  to  the  strain  of  having 
sewage  running  dowD  over  the  edge  of  the  pipe.  . . 
I believe  this  land  as  laid  out  now,  would,  in  two 
years  at  the  latest,  be  a scene  of  utter  ruin.” 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Catley  has  been  requested 
to  give  his  answer  to  the  above  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Hickes  protested 
against  any  further  payments  being  made  to 
Mr.  Catley  without  his  first  having  given  due 
security.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  four 
members  of  the  Board  subscribed  between  them 
the  expense  of  obtaining  a bond  for  lOOf.  from 
the  Guarantee  Society.  Mr.  Catley,  we  are 
informed,  is  the  engineer  of  the  works,  which 
he  has  been  carrying  out  for  the  Local  Board 
at  daywork  since  the  dismissal  of  the  con- 
tractors. We  are  also  told  that  there  is  no 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Amersham. — The  sanitary  arrangements  and 
sewerage  of  “ Latimer,”  the  seat  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Chesham,  near  Chesham,  Bucks,  have 
lately  been  reconstructed,  and  the  sewers  and 
soil-pipes  ventilated.  Mr.  Mansergh,  of  West- 
minster, was  the  engineer.  Mr.  Geo.  Darlington, 
of  Amersham,  was  the  contractor,  and  Mr. 
G.  W.  Dormer  the  clerk  of  works. 


SJoohs. 

The  Dragon-fly,  or  Reactive-passive-Locomotion. 

By  Thaddeus  Hyatt.  Chiswick  Press  : Whit- 

tin  gh  am  & Co. 

This  book  at  first  reads  like  a jest, — and  the 
title  as  a wilful  paradox, — but  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  it  is  seriously  intended  neverthe- 
less. The  author  is  a determined  student  of 
the  subject  of  aerial  navigation.  So  determined 
indeed  is  he  that  “ for  fully  ten  or  eleven  years, 
with  little  or  no  intermission,”  he  watched  the 
flight  of  birds  with  a view  of  ascertaining  in 
what  the  secret  of  flying  consisted.  Learning 
nothing,  however,  from  birds  which  could  be 
turned  to  account,  an  accident  directed  his 
attention  to  insects, — and  here  a strange  story 
of  a dragon-fly  is  told, — “ too  strange  (it  is 
charitably  hoped)  not  to  be  true.”  Going  to 
Washington  to  see  an  experimental  flying- 
machine  which  had  been  made  by  a Frenchman, 
the  author  found  no  machine  visible,  but  in  its 
stead  a dragon-fly.  Returning  hastily  to  Phila- 
delphia, a distance  of  140  miles,  while  sitting 
at  an  open  window  pondering  on  the  ever- 
present problem  of  flying,  to  him  there  entered 
the  dragon-fly  which  he  had  just  seen  at 
Washington, — very  limp  and  very  tired, — as 
indeed  he  would  naturally  be,  so  the  author 
suggests,  after  so  long  and  sudden  a journey. 
This  wonderful  fly  exhibited  at  the  word  of 
command  all  the  phenomena  of  its  construction 
and  its  adaptation  to  aerial  locomotion, — ex- 
panding its  wings  when  so  bidden,  and  going 
through  its  drill  with  extreme  precision  and 
docility, — until  it  was  dismissed  by  a final 
order  of  release  and  flew  away.  The  writer 
begs  us  to  note  that  he  simply  relates  occur- 
rences truthfully  and  only  states  facts.  Well ! 
we  have  no  right  to  doubt  his  veracity, — he 
was  very  fortunate  in  meeting  with  such  an 
intelligent  and  obliging  fly, — that’s  all. 

The  book  is  written  pleasantly  enough,  and 
on  page  70,  we  at  last  get  at  the  gist  of  this 
author’s  theory,  which  is,  that  by  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  insect’s  wings,  turning  in  every 
direction,  a “ hollow  sphero  or  vacuum  centre  in 
the  air  is  formed,”  and  that  this  spherical 
vacuum  floats  away  by  its  own  levity  and  the 
creature  with  it.  If  the  creature  were  impon- 
derable, this  would,  perhaps,  be  the  case,  but 
having  a specific  gravity  in  excess  of  the 
atmosphere  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  it  must, 
if  unsupported  by  anything  better  than  “a 
partial  vacuum,”  fall.  This  fallacy  vitiates  the 
author’s  theory  in  all  its  suggested  applications, 
and  he  very  prudently  leaves  to  others  to 
reduce,  if  they  think  well,  his  suggestion  to 
practice. 

After  another  decade  of  unintermittent 
observation,  the  author  will  perhaps  oblige  us 
with  another  theory  as  pleasantly  advocated  as 
the  present  one,  and  if  advancing  years  shall 
have  then  left  ns  the  relish  for  a good  story,  we 


shall,  no  doubt,  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  have 
enjoyed  this  very  good  story  about  a dragon- 
fly-   

The  Bathes  of  Bathe’s  Ayde  in  the  Reign  of 

Charles  II.  By  Charles  E.  Davis,  F.S.A. 

(City  Architect).  Bath  : Lewis  & Son. 

A careful  and  curious  drawing  of  the  king’s 
and  queen’s  baths  as  they  appeared  in  1675  was 
made  by  one  J.  Johnson,  and  is  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  and,  using  it  as  a clue  to  the 
Bath  of  that  day,  the  City  Architect  has  put 
together  some  interesting  notes,  which  he  has 
published,  together  with  a plan  of  the  city  and 
a facsimile  of  the  drawing  referred  to. 

The  Roman  baths  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  were  on  a large  scale,  and  occupied 
an  area  four  times  that  of  their  modern  suc- 
cessors. They  were  deserted  in  577,  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  of  the  seventh  century 
laments,  melodiously,  “ the  dreary  court  where 
the  crowned  roof  lies  low  in  the  shadow  of  the 
purple  arch.”  The  same  poem  says:  “There 
stood  arcades  of  stone  ; the  stream  hotly  issued 
with  eddies  widening  up  to  the  wall,  encircling 
all  the  bright-bosomed  pool.  Then  the  baths 
were  hot  with  inward  heat,  so  they  caused  to 
flow  into  a sea  of  stone  the  hot  stream.”  In  the 
following  century  the  baths  were  again  in  use, 
and  then  a long  gap  occurs  in  their  history. 
Bathing  was  not  a mediaeval  custom,  and  it  is 
not  till  1542  that  we  hear  of  them  again.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  down- 
wards they  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
description.  At  the  date  of  the  drawing  which 
has  furnished  the  motif  for  the  above  work,  the 
baths  were  surrounded  with  houses  arranged  so 
that  the  bathers  could  go  to  and  from  the  baths 
and  their  bedrooms  with  “ convenience.”  The 
buildings  show  all  the  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  the  Restoration,  and  Mr.  Davis  has 
been  at  great  pains  to  collect  particulars  of 
each,  its  exact  date,  owner,  cost,  &c.  Amongst 
them  “ Mr.  Symon  Sloper,”  a person  of  quality 
then,  was  accommodated  in  1675  in  lodgings, 
rented  of  the  Mayor.  Although  the  use  of  the 
hot  mineral  springs  for  bathing  is  of  such 
antiquity,  “ drinking  the  waters  ” was  not 
introduced  till  1572.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  in 
1702  added  to  the  popularity  of  Bath.  In  1705 
the  first  Pump  Room  was  erected,  and  the  town 
became  the  rendezvous  of  fashion.  A noticeable 
feature  is  the  number  of  offerings  in  thankful- 
ness for  cures  which  adorn  the  walls : — 
“ Thos.  Delves  By  God’s  mercy  and  Pumping 
here  formerly  ayded,”  is  one  of  many  curious 
specimens. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  bathed  together  wholly 
or  (very)  partially  clothed,  or  “ where  juvenile” 
(age  not  given)  “ devoid  altogether  of  apparel.” 
If  the  contemporary  picture  is  a trustworthy 
guide,  some  of  the  figures  which  are  “ devoid  of 
clothing  ” are  by  no  means  juvenile.  Smoking 
in  the  bath  was  common.  Coffee  was  served  on 
trays,  and  gentlemen  were  accommodated  with 
snuff  boxes  in  little  boats.  In  1753  the  sexes 
were  separated, — no  doubt  with  reason,  and  each 
had  three  days  of  the  week  allotted  to  it, — but 
the  separation  did  not  long  endure,  and  the  self- 
denying  ordinance  was  quickly  repealed.  Every 
window  in  the  surrounding  houses  was  occupied 
by  idlers  gazing  at  the  bathers,  an  occupation 
which  was  the  only  available  one  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  bath.  Pepys  looked  into  the  baths 
in  1668 and  records  that  he  found  them  “full  of 
a mixed  sort,  good  and  bad,”  and  we  may  well 
take  his  judgment  on  the  point. 

The  author  of  this  pleasant  book  takes  an 
imaginary  visitor  round  the  town  as  it  was  at 
the  date  of  the  picture  referred  to,  and  intro- 
duces him  to  the  shops,  the  tennis  court,  and 
all  the  sights.  He  has  collected  from  various 
sources  an  astonishing  amount  of  curious  infor- 
mation which  he  imparts  in  a gossiping  style 
which  is  very  “ diverting,”  as  our  grandfathers 
used  the  word, — and  we  are  quite  sure  that  he 
will  have  achieved  his  object  of  interesting  many 
besides  those  who  “ seek  the  healing  springs  of 
the  City  of  Bladud.” 


VARIORUM. 

“Principles  of  Mechanics”  (T.  M.  Goodeve, 
M.A. ; new  edition;  Longmans).  It  is  only 
necessary  to  announce  a revised  edition  of  this 
popular  text-book,  whose  merits  are  sufficiently 
known  to  students.  From  the  definition  of  the 
idea  of  force,  to  the  application  of  the  most 
complicated  mechanical  principles,  the  subject 

is  treated  alike  with  fulness  and  simplicity. 

“ Saw-filing : a Practical  Treatise  in  Popular 
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Form,”  by  Robert  Grimshaw  (New  Yorki 
Wiley  & Sons ; London  : Trubner  & Co.).  \i 
very  handy  manual,  designed  “ as  a practice 
aid  to  those  who  use  saws.”  It  is  copiously  illus 
trated,  and  appears  to  deal  with  every  coni 

ceivable  phase  of  the  subject. Nature,  Aug.  r 

and  16,  1883.  This  periodical  maintains  it 
high  standard  of  excellence,  and  has  somethinji 
to  suit  all  tastes  and  requirements.  An  artioli 
on  “ The  Earliest  Known  Plotting  Scale,”  datini 
from  before  the  fifteenth  century  B.C.,  is  of  ue 
usual  interest ; but,  in  fact,  there  is  no  lac 
of  interesting  subjects,  and  all  are  ably  treatec 

A female  writer  in  the  Magazine  of  Art  fo 

the  new  month  says  of  “ Women  as  Flows' 
Painters”: — Many  women  are  impelled  tobelievt 
seriously  that  because  they  are  women  the 
must  have  an  innate  comprehension,  a specie 
instinct,  which  helps  them  to  a right  interpre 
tation  of  floral  mystery  and  beauty.  They  ar: 
encouraged  as  well  by  much  talk  of  the  digniti 
and  sanctity  of  women’s  work,  and  a half 
scornful  belief  that  “ surely  any  one  almost  eft: 
paint  flowers  !”  So  that,  on  an  average,  mor< 
than  half  the  innumerable  flower-pieces  in  oo 
exhibitions  are  by  women.  In  all  this  there  i 
the  confidence  of  ignorance ; for,  as  a matter  c 
fact,  there  are  many  who  paint  flowers  credit 
ably,  and  only  a few,  and  those  not  usualli 
women,  who  paint  them  worthily.  The  preseui 
high  standard  of  art  certainly  forbids  thei 
being  false  to  nature,  or  entirely  mediocre ; ye; 
for  “refined  taste  and  delicate  handling,” — 
quote  a leading  art  critic, — you  look  in  vain 
Painful  memories  crowd  round  you  of  the  work 
of  lady  - exhibitors,  — medallists,  art  - schoo 
mistresses,  and  others  well  on  in  the  profeB 
sion : work  all  clever,  conscientious,  cruA 
though  careful,  curiously  trenchant,  and  want 
ing  in  qualities  of  mass  and  delicacy;  nni 
withal,  absolute,  self-assured,  as  though  thi 
task  of  flower-painting  was  esteemed  almost  to 
trivial  for  the  painter’s  powers.  The  tru: 
flower-lover  cannot  help  shuddering  at  suo 
scanty  measure  of  observation  and  tenderness 
The  general  effect  is  nearly  always  premeditatec 
prim,  strained,  and  utterly  lacking  in  the  care 
less  profusion  of  nature.  The  drawing  an 
composition  may  be  good,  admirable, — anythin 
you  will ; but  successful, — if  success  meat 
revealing  to  the  observer,  with  a sudden  flo 
of  emotion,  some  subtle  impression  in  natui 
till  then  unknown  or  half  - forgotten, — nci 
successful  they  are  not.  They  might  succee< 
in  interesting,  would  they  only  believe  it,  by  tl 
careful  delineation,  with  M.  Zola,  of  overgrow: 
vegetables  and  realistic  black-pudding ; bi 
with  flowers,  as  they  might  and  may  be,  neve: 
For  if  in  painting  them,  besides  faithful  analys; 
and  care,  there  be  not  added, — what  is  lei: 
tangible,  but  more  necessary, — some  degree  c 
real  love  and  understanding  of  their  pecufit 
differences,  their  secret  essence,  their  beinj 
they  must  be,  of  all  subjects,  the  most  void  c 
any  but  decorative  interest.  And  if  thee 
public  examples  leave  much  to  be  desired,  whf 
shall  be  said  of  most  amateur  achievements 
Of  those  ghostly  tentative,  or  wooden  outline 
(so  frequently  supported  by  a vague  strnctm 
purporting  to  be  an  Oriental  vase),  which  par 
tial  friends  declare  to  be  “ sincere  and  lovin 
copies  of  nature  ” ? I take  it,  they  had  bettti 
bo  left  alone. 


UltstElIartea. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.-! 

The  Autumn  Congress  will  be  held  in  Glasgo: 
from  September  25th  to  the  29th,  1883.  A 
exhibition  of  sanitary  apparatus  and  appliance 
in  connexion  with  the  Congress  will  be  held  ii 
the  Bumbank  Drill-hall  from  September  25t 
to  October  20th.  The  president  of  the  Congrei 
will  be  Professor  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D.,  F.R.I 
The  sections  of  the  Congress  will  be  three  i 
number  : — Section  I.,  “ Sanitary  Science  a® 
Preventive  Medicine,”  will  be  presided  over  b- 
Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Sectia 
II.,  “ Engineering  and  Architecture,”  will  hav 
for  its  president  Professor  T.  Roger  Smitl 
F.R.I.B.A.,  the  vice-presidents  in  this  sectio: 
being  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Prt 
feBsor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  Professor  Ker 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Professor  James  Thomson,  LL.D 
and  Mr.  James  Thomson,  F.R.I.B.A. ; th 
honorary  secretaries  of  the  section  being  M 
H.  H.  Collins,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Alexander  Frev 
C.E.,  and  Mr.  A.  Lindsay  Miller.  Section  III 
“ Chemistry,  Meteorology,  and  Geology,”  wi 
be  presided  over  by  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith,  F.R.f 
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Decorations  at  the  Peel  Park  Museum, 
Salford. — For  several  months  past  two  of  the 
tictnre-galleries,  the  staircase  hall,  and  the 
awer  corridor  in  the  museum  have  been  in  the 
lands  of  Messrs.  Best  & Lea,  of  Manchester, 
or  painting  and  decorating,  and  the  manner  in 
rhich  they  have  accomplished  the  work  is  well 
poken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it.  The 
ntention  aimed  at  was  so  to  colour  and  adorn 
he  rooms  as  to  make  the  most  of  their  archi- 
ectural  details,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  adapt 
ho  work  to  the  paintings  and  objects  displayed 
•n  the  walls.  The  walls  of  the  galleries  are 
lainted  in  oil,  of  rich  Indian  red  colour.  The 
lorth  gallery  has,  in  addition,  the  ceiling  more 
ilaborately  decorated  with  hand-painted  illus- 
rations  from  the  vegetable  world.  This  room 
las  a suite  of  cases  filled  with  samples  of  natural 
iroducts,  raw  materials,  and  such  like  articles, and 
he  decorations  are  designed  to  be  illustrative  and 
ducational  in  a similar  direction.  The  ceiling 
s divided  into  five  bays  by  arches  springing 
rofn  the  beam  below  the  windows.  Each  bay 
las  the  flat  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  cove  with 
our  panels,  besides  the  spandrels  of  the  arches, 
.vailable  for  special  decoration.  The  whole  of 
he  sixty  botanical  drawings  which  form  part 
■f  the  decorations,  are  taken  from  illustrated 
vorks  on  botany  in  the  Reference  Library,  and 
n the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  deco- 
ations  the  artists,  Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Plant, 
he  curator  of  the  museum,  may  be  equally 
xedited  with  whatever  praise  they  may  obtain, 
i’he  committee  will  endeavour  to  continue  the 
vork  of  beautifying  the  remaining  gallery  and 
ooms  early  in  the  coming  year. 

The  Employment  of  Brickfield  Children. 
Lt  the  Uxbridge  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  F.  H. 
)eane  in  the  chair,  Messrs.  Eastwood  & Co., 
Jr.  Ralph  Ratcliffe,  and  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  brick 
nanufacturers,  were  summoned  by  Mr.  E.  Gould, 
listrict  inspector  under  the  Factory  Act,  for 
mploying  in  their  fields  boys  who  had  not  been 
ertified  by  the  medical  inspector  as  physically 
it  for  the  work  required  of  them,  and  others 
or  whom  certificates  of  regular  attendance  at 
chool  as  “ half-timers  ” could  not  be  produced, 
lessrs.  Eastwood  were  further  summoned  for 
iot  keeping  a register  of  the  young  people 
mployed  in  their  field.  Mr.  W.  Garner, 
olicitor,  on  behalf  of  Messrs.  Eastwood  and 
Ir.  Ratcliffe,  represented  that  the  children 
?ere  employed  by  moulders  without  the  know- 
jdge  of  the  defendants,  who,  however,  would 
ake  great  care  to  see  that  the  Act  was  not 
afringed  in  future.  Mr.  Harrison’s  foreman, 

0 whom  the  management  of  the  field  was 
ntrusted,  pleaded  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
equirements  of  the  Act  prior  to  the  27th  of 
une,  when  Mr.  Gould  visited  the  field,  and  that 
ie  had  since  failed  in  his  efforts  to  get  Mr. 
’arrott,  the  medical  inspector,  to  examine  the 
ioys.  The  chairman  suggested  that  complaint 
hould  be  made  at  the  Home  Office  if  the 
fficer  neglected  his  duty.  Messrs.  Eastwood  & 
3o.  were  fined  9 1.  and  costs,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  71 ., 
xclusive  of  costs,  and  Mr.  Harrison  21. 10s.  6d. 
nd  expenses,  the  chairman  remarking  that  if 
he  defendants  repeated  the  offence  the  full 
ienalty  would  be  imposed. 

The  Will  of  Miss  Bewick  (says  a writer  in 
he  Northern  Daily  Express'),  is  a matter  in 
rbich  the  town  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  and  dis- 
rict  are  interested,  for  some  of  the  art-treasures 
f the  reviver  of  wood-engraving  have  been  left 
or  the  perfection  of  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
;reat  artist  in  wood.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
lewcastle,  in  which  the  work  was  done  which 
aade  him  famous,  will  not  be  forgotten  in  the 
.isposal  of  the  treasures  ; and  the  Bewick  Club 
ught  to  be  favoured  with  some  mementoes  of 
he  artist  whose  name,  memory,  and  work  they, 
t least,  are  doing  something  towards  per- 
etuating,  and  are  therefore  carrying  out  the 
esire  and  wish  of  Miss  Bewick,  as  expressed  in 
er  will.  The  woodcuts  are  to  be  sold,  but  the 
nnouncemont  of  the  sale,  which  may  lead  to 
be  reprinting  of  the  cuts,  and  their  circulation 
f Bewick’s  gems  by  thousands  or  tens  or'  even 
lundreds  of  thousands, — for  in  these  days  of 
heap*  issues  editions  are  reckoned  by  tens  and 
undreds  of  thousands, — has  < already  had  a 
epregiating  effect  on  the  original  editions  of 
■ewick’s  works,  which  have  hitherto  com- 
landed  a large  price. 

East  Meon  Church.  — A correspondent 
jomplains  that  some  circular  openings  in  the 
[Norman  central  tower  of  this  church  are  about 
tL  be  occupied  by  the  dials  of  a clock.  We  do 
Lot  know  enough  of  the  circumstances  to  offer 

1 ny  strong  opinion  on  the  subject. 


The  “Grand”  Theatre,  Islington. — This 
new  theatre,  which  replaces  the  building  known 
as  the  “ Philharmonic  ” (burned  down  in  Sep- 
tember last),  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about 
15,000Z.,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect,  and 
is  described  as  being  of  fireproof  construction, 
and  planned  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
The  style  is  the  Early  Renaissance,  with  here 
and  there  a touch  of  Gothic  treatment.  The 
auditorium  is  spacious,  its  seating  capacity 
being  3,000.  As  many  as  nine  exits  are  pro- 
vided to  facilitate  egress.  The  interior  is  com- 
fortable and  luxurious..  The  space  underneath 
the  second  private  box  is  the  entrance  to  the 
stalls,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a private 
box.  These  boxes  are  divided  by  a large 
column,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  a figure, 
which  supports  the  soffit  dividing  the  ceiling 
over  the  stalls  from  the  large  ceiling.  The 
first-named  ceiling  is  divided  into  three  panels, 
each  containing  a painting  illustrating  Music. 
The  larger  ceiling  is  a square,  designed  into  an 
octagon,  the  spandrels  having  circular  pateras, 
with  an  electric  light  in  the  centre.  This  oc- 
tagon is  formed  by  Gothic  lines  meeting  at  a 
circle,  forming  a dome  in  the  centre,  and 
includes  eight  paintings.  The  whole  of  the 
interior  decorative  work  was  entrusted  by  the 
architect  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Bookbinder,  of  whom  we 
made  appreciatory  mention  before  when  we 
described  the  Avenue  Theatre.  The  proscenium 
border  is  of  concrete,  by  Drake,  of  rather 
sombre  colour,  but  relieved  by  gilt  carton- 
pierre  leaves.  The  lighting  has  been  executed 
by  the  Hammond  Electric  Light  Company,  and 
the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons. 
The  whole  of  the  theatre  was  executed  at  a 
cost  of  15,000J.,  of  which  the  decorations  alone 
amount  to  nearly  2.000Z.  Mr.  E.  Toms  was 
the  builder,  and  his  foreman  was  Mr.  Webber. 

The  Sewage  Question  at  Wednesbury. — 
At  a meeting  of  the  Wednesbury  Local  Board, 
on  Monday  night,  Mr.  Trow  introduced  the 
sewerage  question,  and  moved  “ That  the 
sewage  of  Wednesbury  be  purified  by  precipi- 
tation, overflowing  tanks,  and,  if  required,  by 
filtration ; and  further,  that  a civil  engineer,  who 
has  had  experience  in  sanitary  matters,  more 
especially  in  the  purification  of  sewage  by  pre- 
cipitation or  otherwise,  be  appointed  to  advise 
with  the  surveyor  as  to  the  best  means  of 
carrying  out  the  above  work,  and  that  plans 
and  report  for  the  collection  and  purification  of 
the  sewage  of  the  town  be  prepared,  and,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  such  plan  by  this  Board 
and  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  engineer 
and  surveyor,  with  a sub-committee  appointed 
by  the  Board,  do  proceed  to  carry  out  the 
necessary  work.”  Dr.  Blackwood  seconded  the 
resolution.  After  a discussion  lasting  two  hours 
the  resolution  was  carried  by  six  votes  to  two. 
On  the  motion  of  the  chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Trow,  it  was  decided  to  engage  the  services 
of  Mr.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  of  Birmingham,  to 
prepare  the  registration  plan  and  report. 

Rochester1  Castle.  — Rochester  Castle  is 
about  to  pass  from  private  ownership  into  the 
hands  of  the  Corporation  of  Rochester,  who  are 
to  pay  the  present  owner,  the  Earl  of  Jersey, 
8,000Z.  for  the  structure  and  surrounding 
grounds.  The  Corporation  have  for  some  years 
had  a lease  of  the  property  at  an  annual  rental, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  as  public  gardens, 
for  which  purpose  the  Earl  of  Jersey  stipulates 
they  are  to  be  maintained,  while  the  castle  is  to 
be  kept  as  a ruin. 

The  “ Cobden  ” Coffee  Tavern,  Birming- 
ham, was  opened  by  Mr.  Bright  on  Wednesday 
last.  The  building  occupies  a site  at  the  corner 
of  Corporation  and  Cherry  streets,  and  has 
been  erected  for  the  Birmidgham  Coffee-house 
Company  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Doubleday,  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Moffatt  being  the  builder.  We  gave 
a view  of  the  building  in  our  last  volume, 
p.  382  (March  24,  1883). 

The  North  Wales  College.  — The  arbi- 
trators, Lord  Bramwell,  Lord  Carlingford,  and 
Mr.  Mundella,  M.P.,  have  unanimously  decided 
that  Bangor  is  the  most  suitable  site  for  the 
North  Wales  College.  The  town  has  just 
received  a charter  of  incorporation. 

Tail  of  Buildings  in  the  Minories. — On 
Thursday,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  about  10  30  p.m., 
the  front  walls  of  the  houses,  36  and  37,  Haydon- 
street,  Minories,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash. 
The  buildings  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan 
Railway. 
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An  Engineer’s  Commission. — At  an  ad- 
journed meeting  of  the  Ashford  Local  Board, 
held  a few  days  ago,  the  clerk  read  a letter 
from  Mr.  Mansergh,  the  Board’s  engineer,  in 
response  to  the  resolution  requesting  him  to 
send  an  account  of  all  his  charges  against  the 
Board.  Mr.  Mansergh  charged  1 per  cent,  for 
taking  out  quantities,  and  2£  per  cent,  on  esti- 
mated outlay,  making  a total  commission  of 
560Z.  8s.  Besides  these  items  there  were  others 
for  travelling  and  payments  out  of  pocket, 
amounting  altogether  to  552.  18s.  10d.,  the  total 
claim  being  616Z.  Gs.  lOd.  The  accuracy  of 
certain  charges  of  Mr.  Mansergh  was  briefly 
questioned,  and  the  way  in  which  the  money  to 
pay  Mr.  Mansergh  could  be  raised  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  resolved  to  send  a deputation 
to  the  Local  Government  Board  upon  the 
matter. 


TENDERS. 

For  erecting  new  house,  carriage  drive,  fencing,  &c.f 
for  Mr.  George  Kemp,  Mayfield.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Thomas, 
No.  79,  Mark-lane,  architect: — 

Clayton  & Cornford  (accepted) . 


Formairing,  and  draining  with  surface-water  drains,  new 
roads  on  the  Hendon  Estate  of  the  Imperial  Property 
Investment  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  G.  H.  L.  Stephenson, 
surveyor : — 

T.  Adams  (accepted)  £2,100  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Sugar  Loaf  public-house.  Cannon- 
street,  City.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  archi- 
tects, 2,  East  India-avenue : — 

Axford  £1,310  0 0 

Shurmur 1,246  0 0 

Hearle  1,235  0 0 

Drew  & C adman  1,200  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  “Dunedin,”  Surbiton 
for  Mr.  D.  T.  Smith.  Mr.  R.  Peters,  architect,  Woo* 
Exchange,  Coleman-street : — 

J.  Burchell  (accepted)  £700  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  double  cottages  at  Padbnry,  Bucks. 
Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon 

Pair  of  Cottages. 

Woodin,  Bucks £453  0 0 

Holton,  Buckingham  4' 7 10  0 

Tew,  Buckingham  399  18  8 

Brown,  Buckingham  890  0 0 

Bunting,  Fenstanton  380  0 0 

Ingram,  Winslow  363  0 0 

Smith,  Padbury  360  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  at  Wood-Wnlton. 

Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon  : — 

Saint,  St.  Ives £820  0 0 

Rowe,  Huntingdon  785  0 0 

Howard,  Holme  780  0 0 

Balmer,  Huntingdon  770  0 0 

Edey,  8t.  Neots  737  0 0 

Bunting,  Fenstanton 730  0 0 

Bateman,  Ramsey  . 695  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  flour-mill  at  Ipswich. 

It.  Hutchinson,  architect,  Huntingdon  : — 

Thwaites,  Ipswich  ...  £5,300  0 i 

Bennett  & Co.,  Ipswich 6,300  0 ( 

Catchjpolo,  Ipswich  4,911  0 ( 

Coe,  Ipswich 4,897  0 I 

Wyatt,  Ipswich ..  4,885  0 ( 

Pells,  Ipswich  4.810  0 < 

Girling,  Ipswich  . 

Bunting,  Fenstant 


Bunting,  Fenstanton  . 
Grimwood,  Sudbury 
Edey,  St.  Neots  ....  . 

Gibbous,  Ipswich 

Page,  Buckden 

Wallis,  Harwich  


4,684  0 
4,450  0 
4,229  0 
3,700  0 


For  pewterer's  work  at  The  Falcon,  St.  John's  Hill, 
Wandsworth,  for  Mr.  J.  Tavener.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 


architect : — 

Wame £167  0 0 

Kemble  158  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  167  10  0 


For  rebuilding  128  and  129,  Cheapside.  Messrs.  Ford 
& Hesketh,  architects  : — 

Mowlem  & Co £9,181  0 0 

Nightingale  7,736  0 0 

Rider  &.  Son  7,453  0 0 

Boyce  7,293  0 0 

Clu’rU  & Bracey 7,280  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 7,215  0 0 

Scrivener  & Co 7,173  0 0 

Adamson  & 8on 7,087  © O 

Woodward  7,062  0 0 

McLuchlan  & Sons  7,034  0 0 

Lawrence 6,992  0 0 

Brass 6,697  0 0 


For  alterations  to  professional  chambers,  Nos.  1 and  2, 
Waterloo-street,  Birmingham,  for  Mr.  H.  C.  Ogden.  Mr. 
T.  Foden  Flint,  architect,  22,  Bennett’s-hill.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sharp  Smith,  72,  Victoria-road,  Aston:— 

Twigg  & Son  £745  0 0 

Smith,  James  & 8on  695  0 0 

Smith,  Thomas 890  0 0 

Chaffer,  W.  H «*>  0 0 

Bloore,  William,  Aston  New  Town  ...  6:>0  0 0 

Coombes,  G.  W.,  Moseley  .....  625  10  0 

Dark,  Thomas  and  David,  Aston  New 
Town  (accepted)  .•. I;:...'.1  605  0 0 
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For  painting,  decorating,  and  repairs  to  bo  done  at  the 
Board-room,  library,  and  other  offices  attached  to  same, 
at  the  Licensed  Victuallers’  Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old 
Kent-road.  Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect.  Quantities 


prepared  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Griffiths  : — 

Simpson  A Annett,  Kensington  C258  10  0 

J.  Bookman,  Peckham  2-15  0 0 

F,.  Burford,  Bishopsgate-street  220  0 0 

W.  Smith,  Kennington 199  0 0 

E.  Stace,  Peckham  199  0 0 

J.  Bull,  Westminster 187  0 0 

8.  Hayworth,  Kingsland  165  0 0 

B.  Cooke,  Stonecutter-street  159  0 0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  (accepted)  . 125  7 0 


For  additional  floors  and  other  works  to  the  manufac- 
turing premises  of  Messrs.  Welch,  Margetson,  & Co., 
No.  17,  Bridge-place,  Southwark  Bridge-road,  for  Mr. 
H.  W.  Wilson.  Mr.  E.  Crosse,  architect,  32,  Bermondsey  - 
square.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Matthews  : — 


Greenwood £‘3,490  0 0 

Colls  & 8ons  3,454  0 0 

Rider  & Son  3,421  0 0 

Shepherd 3,395  0 0 

Tyermau  3,319  0 0 

Croaker  3,230  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill  (accepted) 3,180  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  four  small  cottages  in  the  rear  of  the 
"Princess  of  Wales,”  Deptford,  for  Mr.  Frank  Barnes. 
Mr.  Henry  Roberts,  architect  and  surveyor,  113,  Lewisham- 

H.  Keylock £700  0 0 

H.L.  Holloway 653  0 0 

M.  Redman  597  0 0 

Hubble  & Trott,  Deptford  (accepted)  595  0 0 


For  oak  road  horses,  per  dozen,  delivered,  roughly 
wrought,  framed,  and  bolted,  for  the  South  Hornsey 
Local  Board.  Mr.  William  H.  Pipe,  surveyor  to  the 


per  doz. 

Austen,  8t.  Alban's  £9  16  0 

Shepherd,  Kingsland  9 10  0 


Ridley  & Sons,  Abbey  Wharf,  Reading  * 7 0 0 
• Accepted, 


For  additions  to  St.  Mary’s,  West  Kensington,  for  the 
Rev.  J.  Macnaught,  and  the  committee.  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  architect : — 

11.  Browning  A Son £3,210  0 0 

Chamberlain  Bros 3,171  0 0 

T H.  Adamson  A Sons  2.976  0 0 

Stimpaon  A Co 2,917  0 0 

Lucas  A Son  2,750  0 0 

E Grover  2,720  0 0 

11.  Haynes 2,600  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Brown  Bear, 


II  anworth,  for  Messrs.  Fuller,  Smith,  A Turner,  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Geo.  More,  architect : — 

Hiscock,  Hounslow £1,297  0 0 

Rogers,  Turnham  Green  1,265  0 0 

Brimsden,  Brentford  1,167  0 0 

S.  Hunt,  Chiswick  1,095  0 0 

Lamble,  Kentish  Town  (accepted)..,  1,057  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac  at  Astley’s  Theatre,  for  Messrs- 
anger.  Mr.  F.  Matcham,  architect  : — 

Dove  Bros £3,800  0 0 

Wall  Bros 3,751  0 0 

Toms  3,539  0 0 

Patman  A Fotberingham  3,400  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 2,988  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  schoolroom,  vestry,  Ac.,  in 
connexion  with  tho  Congregational  Church  at  Hemel 
Hempstead,  Herts.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect,  Hemel 
Hempstead  : — 

W.  L.  Sear,  Biccott’s  End,  Hemel 


Hempstead  £418  0 0 

E.  Horn,  Hemel  Hempstead*  416  0 0 


• Accepted. 


For  alterations,  and  repairs  at  No.  20,  Comptoo-terrace, 
for  the  “ Missionary  Leaves  Society.”  Mr.  W.  Waymouth, 
architect  :— 

W.  8hormur  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  9,  Hornsey  Rise. 
Mr.  F.  Chambers,  architect:  — 

W.  Shurmur  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Iron  Bridge 
Tavern,  East  India  Dock-road,  Bromley,  for  Mr.  B.  C. 
Rawe.  Mr.  G.  T.  Tribe,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
F.  Wesley,  Forest  Gate  : — 

Walker  £2,475  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  ...  2,431  0 0 

Holland  2,393  0 0 

Hughes  2,338  0 0 

Shurmur 2,286  0 0 

Smith  2,264  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  Villa  Residence,  Warwick-road, 
Coventry,  for  Mr.  Oliver  Minster.  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Chattaway,  architect,  Trinity  Churchyard,  Coventry: — 


J.  Marriott,  Coventry £2,2-10  0 0 

J.  Worwood,  Coventry  1,917  0 0 

C.  Haywood,  jun.,  Coventry*  1,850  0 0 


* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  fitting-shop,  show-rooms,  Ac., 
adjoining  the  Caroche  Tricycle  Works,  Jordan  Well, 
Coventry,  and  repairs  to  various  premises,  for  Mr.  E. 
Ralphs.’  Mr.  Herbert  W.  Chattaway,  architect, 
Coventry : — 

Fitting  shop,  Ac.  Repairs. 

J.  Wilson,  Coventry  ...£440  0 0 ...£72  10  0 
C.  Haywood,  junior, 

Coventry 430  0 0 ...  45  0 0 

J.  Makepeace,  Coventry  421  0 0 ...  42  0 0 

R.  Wootton,  Coventry  333  0 0 ...  60  0 0 

T.  Mayo,  Coventry*  ...  323  0 0 ...  30  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  No.  8,  Porchester-terraco. 
Messrs.  Joseph  A Pearson,  architects: — 

McLachlan  A Sons  (accepted) . 


For  providing  new  blinds  to  the  Town  Hall,  Kensington, 
for  the  Vestry  :— 

G.  A.  Williams  A Son,  Bayswater  (accepted). 
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'tatues,  for  Whom,  and  When,  and  Where  ? 


STATUE  of  life-size,  and 
even  particularly  a 
statue  of  metal,  as  of 
bronze,  commends  itself 
to  the  imagination  as 
the  highest  of  honours, 
as  the  most  appropriate 
recognition  of  merit  in 
public  service  of  the 
noblest  character.  It  is 
not  unnatural,  there- 
fore, for  a feeling  to  grow  up  that  it  is  an 
1 honour  which  ought  to  be  strictly  reserved  for 
merit  so  supreme.  There  is  something  in  this 
feeling  of  the  traditional ; it  doubtless  owes 
much  to  associations  with  the  usage  of  classical 
antiquity  which  directly,  or  indirectly,  have 
become  worked  into  the  very  tissues  of  our 
most  prevailing  sympathies. 


“Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house  ! 
Give  him  a statue  with  his  ancestors ! " 


are  the  exclamations  which  Shakspeare  assigns 
to  the  Roman  citizens  when  they  are  roused  to 
■enthusiasm  by  the  oratory  of  Brutus.  The 
scene,  indeed,  does  not  change  before,  in 
response  to  the  warmer  and  more  artful  oratory 
of  Mark  Antony,  the  same  crowd  shouts  as 
eagerly, — “We’ll  mutiny  ; we’ll  burn  the  house 
of  Brutus  ! ” The  revulsion  is  a warning  that 
it  were  well  if  the  assignment  of  a statue  should 
be  delayed  until  after  a career  has  been  closed 
end  completed  by  death,  and  also  after  a lapse 
•of  time  sufficient  to  secure  the  dying  out  of 
temporary  passions,  and  false  estimates  of 
merit,  to  whichever  side  they  may  incline. 
■Some  restriction  of  this  kind  is  required  and 
adopted  even  for  the  collection  of  a National 
Portrait  Gallery,  of  which  the  interest  is 
historical, — a place  in^  which  is,  therefore, 
•challenged  of  equal  right  for  all  who  have 
influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  country  either 
for  good  or  ill,  for  its  best  benefactor  and  for 
the  most  pernicious  traitor.  But  the  erection 
of  a public  statue  is  essentially  of  the  nature  of 
an  honourable  distinction,  and  to  maintain  this 
■character  it  should  bo  reserved  for  those  whose 
title  to  it  will  be  readily  admitted  by  posterity. 
If  any  statue  whatever  may  permissibly  bear  a 
name  which  will  not  justify  it  at  once  to  long 
future  generations,  it  can  only  be  one  that  com- 
memorates services  which  future  generations 
should  be  ashamed  to  require  to  be  reminded  of. 


The  images  of  the  ancestors  of  a great 
Roman  patrician  were  ranged  in  his  vestibule  ; 
the  public  places  of  a capital  city  constitute 
the  proper  vestibule  of  a nation,  and  the  men 
who  have  contributed  most  largely  to  the 
making  of  a nation,  to  its  political  consolida- 
tion, to  its  glory  in  science  and  in  art,  are  the 
true  progenitors  of  whatever  qualities  of  power 
and  glory  are  the  common  heritage  of  the  nation 
at  largo,  of  the  characteristic  energies  of  national 
vitality.  That  a statue  is  that  form  of  personal 
commemoration  which  admits  of  such  exposure 
and  permanent  presentation  is,  no  doubt,  one 
element  in  its  capacity  for  dignity.  Beyond 
this  we  must  appreciate  the  capabilities  of 
sculpture ; this  is  the  art  to  which,  in  spite  of 
frequent  disappointment,  the  world  will  persist 
in  looking  for  the  highest  expression  of  noble 
characteristics.  The  conviction  owes  something 
to  the  accidental  analogies  of  solid  form  and 
durable  material;  but  if,  as  has  been  said, 
something  also  to  tradition,  it  is,  doubtless, 
because  the  tradition  has  a basis  in  what  the 
art  of  former  times  has  nobly  achieved.  What 
the  labels  in  the  antique  galleries  of  the  British 
Museum  call  iconic  sculpture, — why  not  eiconic  ? 
— why  not  simply  and  idiomatically,  portrait 
sculpture  ? — began  in  Greece  with  statues  of 
victorious  athletes,  especially  at  Olympia. 
Pindar,  whose  career  covers  the  Persian  wax’, 
already  alludes  to  this  application  of  the  art ; 
he  vaunts  that  an  ode  of  his,  in  celebration  of 
a victory  in  the  games,  can  pass  over  land  and 
sea,  and  so  far  has  the  advantage  of  a statue, 
which  must  remain  fixed  firm  upon  its  basis  in 
one  place.  He  might  have  anticipated  for  his 
work  the  further  advantage  of  superior  perma- 
nence, for  of  the  crowd  of  eiconic  statues  which 
once  peopled  the  sacred  area,  recent  excava- 
tions of  the  scene  of  the  Olympic  games  have 
recovered  but  a fragment  or  two;  the  most 
remarkable  is  a bronze  bead,  of  considerable 
merit,  which  is  unmistakably  “ear-marked” 
as  that  of  a boxer. 

But  the  poet  fully  concedes  and  confirms  the 
assumptions  that  stimulated  the  genius  of  the 
sculptor;  he  is  never  tired  of  insisting  that 
the  perfection  of  bodily  development  was  not 
merely  the  type,  but  that  it  was  the  true 
expression,  of  corresponding  mental  and  moral 
excellence.  A beautifully-proportioned  figure 
of  a man  or  boy  was  to  the  Greeks  godlike  ; as 
the  exactest  possible  manifestation  to  sense  of 
creative  power,  it  was  accepted  a3  the  very 
image  of  divinity  under  one  certain  aspect  of 
unsurpassable  perfection.  “ One  is  the  race  of 
gods  and  men,”  says  Pindar,  “ and  from  a 
common  mother  are  both  descended;  the 
difference  of  mortality  for  man  is  the  only 
difference  of  moment.”  Human  life,  to  the 
thought  of  the  lyric  poet,  is  %not  only  worth 
living,  but  having  in  view  its  noble  capacities, 
as  evidenced  in  the  very  perfection  of  which 
the  godlike  human  form  is  capable,  it  is  worth 
living  for  ever.  A godlike  form  is  the  universal 
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attribute  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  who  are  at 
least  as  nearly  allied  to  Divine  as  to  human 
ancestry,  who  excel  in  the  same  exercises  as  the 
later  athletes;  and  even  these,  according  to 
Pindar,  required  but  that  endowment  which 
elsewhere  is  attributed  to  partaking  of  the  tree 
of  life  to  be,  not  merely  similar,  but  equal  to 
the  gods. 

How  far  the  earlier  sculptors  may  have  made 
it  their  endeavour  to  produce  exact  portraits  of 
the  victors  whom  they  were  employed  to  com- 
memorate, and  how  far  they  may  have  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  impossible  to  say.  Monumental 
evidence  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  wanting. 
We  can  only  be  certain,  from  analogies  of  later 
date,  that  what  portraiture  was  aimed  at  had 
reference  even  more  to  the  general  figure  than 
to  the  countenance  of  the  athlete.  It  would  be 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  ruling  spirit  of 
Greek  art  which  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have 
dominated  its  commencement,  that  portraiture 
in  either  direction  was  but  the  starting-point 
from  which  the  artist  endeavoured  to  advance 
to  a conception  and  realisation  of  character 
that  excluded  the  accidental,  though  not  abso- 
lutely the  individual.  That  certain  simple 
typical  attitudes  may  at  first  have  been  adhered 
to  is  probable  enough  on  general  grounds, — as 
probable  as  that  certain  typical  proportions 
may  have  been  allowed  an  undue  preference, 
and  that  both  were  controlled  by  rigid  archaic 
conventionalities.  At  a later  date  it  is  certain 
that  scope  was  admitted  for  specification  and 
incident.  We  have  the  record  of  a foot-racer, 
who  was  represented  as  drawing  his  very  last 
exhausted  breath  at  the  moment  of  victory,  and 
of  a boxer  in  the  characteristic  action  in  which 
he  excelled.  The  Discobolus  of  Myron,  and 
that  of  which  the  more  quiet  type  is  ascribed 
to  Naucydes,  may  preserve  the  motives  of 
proper  athletic  memorials.  Such  may  have 
been  the  original  suggestion  of  one  at  least  of 
the  beautiful  pair  of  bronze  discus-throwers  at 
Naples  from  the  excavations  of  Herculaneum. 
The  same  unrecovered  and  all  but  identical 
attitude  is  repeated  in  each  youth  as  bending 
forward  he  eagerly  watches  the  flight  of  his 
discharged  discus;  but  with  the  very  finest 
discrimination  this  general  agreement  is  made 
consistent  in  one  with  hopeful  anticipation,  and 
in  the  other  with  the  slightest  nervous  contrac- 
tion under  apprehended  failure. 

Repose  is  the  characteristic  of  all  fine  sculp- 
ture, but  it  is  a repose  which  by  no  means 
excludes  the  representation  of  vehement  action ; 
the  repose  which  is  realised  is  in  the  mind  of 
the  worthily  appreciative  spectator, — it  is  the 
repose  of  entire  satisfaction  at  the  perfect 
definition  of  a crisis,  of  a present  moment  de- 
pendent without  ambiguity  on  what  has  gone 
before  and  what  is  to  ensue.  But  within  the 
limit  which  is  thus  imposed,  memorial  sculpture 
has  extensive  range  between  quietude  all  but 
absolute  and  excited  action.  And  the  interme- 
diate gradations  are  infinite.  An  air  of  cha- 
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racteristic  reflection  is  susceptible  of  as  many 
varieties  as  an  expression  of  interest  or  passion. 
The  two  conceptions  of  characteristic  repre- 
sentation tend  to  blend  into  each  other  in- 
Binsibly,  but  yet  the  distinction  between  them 
is  as  real  as  that  which  has  always  been  recog- 
nised between  contemplative  and  active  life. 
The  difference  may  be  exemplified  by  the  con- 
trast of  two  admirable  ancient  statues, — the 
tragic  poet  Sophocles,  the  political  orator  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  Demosthenes  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of 
the  Vatican,  a spare  figure,  stands  as  if  in  the 
midst  of  a speech,  but  with  arms  straight  down, 
as  each  hand  grasps  one  margin  of  a half- 
opened  scroll  before  him,  the  very  embodiment 
of  a concentrated  yet  alert  intellectual  power 
and  resolution.  In  face  and  figure,  form  and 
gesture,  the  statue  expresses  perfectly  the 
distinctive  quality  of  his  oratory  which  the 
ancients  designated  by  a word  most  expressive, 
but  most  difficult  to  render  by  an  adequate 
English  equivalent, — his  deinotis.  The  literal 
**  dreadfulness  ” does  not  meet  the  case ; the 
original  word  ascribes  a special  formidableness 
that  is  compounded  among  much  else  of  ever- 
ready  and  inexhaustible  resource  as  well  as 
unflinching  resolution.  Cobden,  who  turned 
with  more  than  insensibility, — with  contempt- 
uousness,— from  the  majestic  conceptions  of 
Michelangelo  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  set  down 
on  paper  an  excellent  characterisation  of  the 
Demosthenes ; he  recognised  that  air  of  deep 
conviction  of  the  truth  and  importance  of  his 
pleas,  and  of  his  conviction,  no  less  firm,  of  his 
power  of  bringing  that  truth  and  importance 
fully  home  to  his  hearers,  which  illustrates  his 
celebrated,  but  often  misinterpreted,  dictum, 
that  the  secret  of  oratorical  power  lay  first  of 
all,  and  secondly,  and  thirdly,  in  the  orator’s 
capability  of  acting, — of  assuming  and  support- 
ing a part.  The  statue  of  Sophocles,  in  the 
Lateran  Museum,  represents  no  specially  cha- 
racteristic action  of  the  poet,  but  his  character- 
istic demeanour.  We  have  not  to  consider 
what  lie  is  doing;  it  is  enough  that  we  readily 
recognise  what  is  his  frame  of  mind,  his  cast 
of  thought;  the  difference  is  the  same  as 
between  two  portraits  by  Reynolds, — Dr.  Gold- 
smith, tranquil,  and  with  a book  closed  but  for 
a place  kept  with  his  finger,  and  Dr.  Johnson, 
shortsighted,  poring  intently  over  a page  held 
close  before  his  face.  Simple  attitude,  the 
poise  and  balance  of  a head,  may  be  as  cha- 
racteristic as  any  action ; to  define  disposition, 
which  controls  the  spirit  of  all  possible  action, 
is  more  important  than  to  illustrate  specific 
gesture.  The  liability  is  in  no  art  so  dangerous 
and  disastrous  as  in  sculpture,  for  fundamental 
character  to  be  confused  and  lost  through 
eagerness,  at  any  cost,  to  give  force  and  colour 
to  particular  passion.  The  fault  is  the  same, 
but  less  permanently  annoying,  in  some  other 
arts,  as  when  on  the  stage  the  jealousy  of 
Leonato  may  be  undistinguishable  from  that 
of  Othello,  the  ambition  of  Macbeth  from  that 
of  Richard  III.  To  return  to  our  statue, 
Sophocles  stands  erect  and  calm,  with  Lis 
arms  composed  within  his  robe,  with  clear  and 
open  brow,  sympathetic  at  once  and  dignified, 
the  very  expression  of  that  well-balanced 
nature  and  self-controlled  genius  which  were 
capable  of  giving  smoothness  to  “ the  very 
torrent,  tempest,  and  it  may  be  said  whirl- 
wind of  passion”  of  his  “King  CEdipus,” 
which,  but  for  “King  Lear”  in  our  minds,  we 
should  call  the  direst  of  all  dramas.  We  see 
before  us  the  true  sculptural  representation  of 
the  poet  whom  fallen  Athens  .amented,  but 
who,  the  comedian  Aristophanes  said,  might 
for  his  own  sake  as  well  be  left  in  Hades  as 
brought  back  to  earth  again, — certain  as  he 
was  to  be  equally  at  ease  in  one  place  as 
another. 

That  one  conception  of  sculptural  representa- 
tion is,  in  itself,  more  legitimate  or  universally 
appropriate  than  another,  is  not  to  be  said  ; and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  painting.  Senti- 
ment may  predominate  according  to  occasion, 
or  purpose  bo  more  salient ; the  comparative 
value  in  result  depends  on  the  perfection  of  the 
inspiring  idea,  and  the  genius  which  finds 
exercise  in  its  embodiment.  What  may  be 
called  the  dramatic  element  prevailed  in  the 
statue  of  the  Athenian  general  Chabrias,  kneel- 
ing on  one  knee,  and  with  protended  spear,  the 
position  by  which  he  had  foiled  even  a Spartan 
attack.  On  the  other  hand,  the  statue  of 
Alexander  the  Great  at  Delphi  only  represented 
bis  general  aspect;  yet  the  sight  of  it  so 
affected  Cassander  at  the  height  of  his  inde- 


pendent power,  as  to  throw  him  into  a cold 
perspiration,  with  such  force  did  it  recall  to 
him  a moment  of  peril  when  lie  unexpectedly 
had  incensed  the  son  of  Ammon  by  utterance 
of  an  Hellenic  expression  of  contempt  at  sight 
of  Hellenes  degrading  themselves  bv  Asiatic 
prostrations. 

A memorial  statue  is  nothing  unless  charac- 
teristic, and  unless  expressive  of  the  qualities 
most  characteristic  of  the  commemorated 
celebrity.  So  important  a work  as  a statue  is 
not  to  be  set  up  merely  to  show  us, — in  agree- 
ment with  the  vulgar  phrase, — “ what  sort  of 
looking  person"  the  original  was.  The  function 
of  satisfying  curiosity  so  far  has  been  finally 
withdrawn  from  art  proper  by  photography. 
But  even  the  leading  characteristic  of  an 
individual  is  susceptible  of  a variety  of  phases; 
and  the  propriety  of  selection  among  these  and 
of  its  presentation,  either  by  general  aspect  and 
bearing,  or  by  particular  interest  and  action, 
must  depend  on  a variety  of  circumstances. 
Among  these  the  site  of  the  monument  is  of 
especial  importance.  Characteristic  action  of 
an  individual  may  be  out  of  place  for  per- 
petuated exhibition,  even  where  the  individual 
himself  was  perfectly  in  place  and  at  home  in 
its  display.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  statue 
of  a judge  might  be  allowable  within  the  actual 
court  where  he  had  presided ; but  that  of  a 
great  advocate  represented  in  the  excitement 
of  earnest  p'eading,  or  even  as  composed  to 
smooth  peisuasiveness  or  bland  exposition, 
could  scarcely  be  admitted.  Decision  in  accord- 
ance with  rigid  truth,  and  not  disputation  as  to 
what  is  truth,  is  the  ultimate  aspiration  of  the 
world  at  largo  in  relation  to  a court  of  justice. 
No  more  appropriate  works  could  dignify  the 
grand  vestibule  of  the  New  Palace  of  Justice 
than  statues  of  the  judges  who  in  one  genera- 
tion after  another  have  given  form  and  solidity 
to  the  great  body  of  English  law.  That  advo- 
cates, and  that  judges  who  have  been  great 
advocates,  should  have  characteristic  statues  as 
advocates,  is  right  and  proper ; but  the  places 
for  these  would  be  most  fittingly  within  the 
advocates’  own  halls,  even  as  statues  of  the 
great  physicians  and  surgeons,  so  far  as  repre- 
sented engaged  upon  the  actual  business  of 
diagnosis  or  anatomy,  may  be  best  relegated 
from  the  entrance  - halls  of  patients  to  the 
schools  and  lecture-rooms. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Palace  Yard  is  gradually 
becoming  populous  with  the  effigies  of  states- 
men in  bronze.  The  Bentiment  of  the  locality 
in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  be  mistaken.  But  the  difficulties 
of  modern  sculpture  are  nowhere  more  apparent, 
or  appeal  more  pathetically  for  indulgence.  A 
sense  of  incongruousness  will  intrude,  as  we  see 
a crowd  of  our  friends  in  costume  similar  to  our 
own,  mounted  bareheaded  upon  pedestals,  yet 
so  lifelike  that  it  seems  they  ought  to  be  still 
walking  about  amongBt  us.  The  historical 
series  of  Parliamentary  orators  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  Houses  is,  on  the  other  hand,  entirely 
in  harmony  with  our  general  associations. 
Obsolete  costume  is  prevalent  here,  and  with 
much  advantage.  For  a statue  in  modern  cos- 
tume to  tell  with  the  full  effect  of  its  merits, 
it  seems  to  require  isolation ; well-expressed 
sentiment  may  then  have  a better  chance  to  get 
the  better  of  common-place  associations.  Then 
the  full  spirit  may  be  appreciated  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  he  delivered  his 
Midlothian  speeches  ; or  of  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish  with  the  pathetic  impress,  not  of  his 
own  fate,  but  of  the  wickedness  that  stimulated 
the  ungrateful  outrage.  A single  statue  in  a 
conspicuous  public  place  seems  to  require  some 
justifying  ground  of  preferment;  it  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  very  obvious  what  this  may  be  in 
the  case  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  on  his  war- 
horse,  in  proximity  to  the  Lords’  entrance  to  the 
Palace  at  Westminster.  And  yet  true  though 
it  be  that  the  Norman  never  spent  half  a year 
altogether  during  his  entire  reign  in  his  English 
kingdom,  and  was  known  to  his  subjects  there 
chiefly  by  demands  upon  them  for  fruitless  per- 
sonal services  in  remote  wars  and  contributions 
towards  a heavy  ransom,  there  was  much  in  his 
character  and  ways  that  harmonised  with  what 
we  fondly  insist  on  as  the  spirit  of  Englishmen. 
Shakspeare  helped  legend  or  tradition  as  much 
as  history,  by  the  blunt  but  manly  and  truly 
patriotic  energy  which  he  gave  a model  of  in 
Richard’s  representative, — base-born  though  he 
were, — the  Philip  Faulconbridge  of  “ The  Life 
and  Death  of  King  John.” 

The  question  as  to  the  value  to  be  allowed  to 
the  appropriate  sentiment  of  locality  becomes 


most  urgent  in  the  case  of  sculptured  memorials 
within  a church  or  a cathedral.  Such  monu- 
ments are  usually  sepulchral,  and,  when  not. 
connected  with  an  actual  tomb  and  thus  only 
memorial,  they  cannot  but  be  regarded  still  as 
having  relatiou  to  the  very  largest  scope  of  the 
character  of  the  commemorated,  as  erected 
under  a controlling  sense  of  the  gravity  which 
attends  the  audit  of  a concluded  life.  It  may, 
perhaps,  even  be  said  that  a monument  cannot  ; 
have  a character  appropriate  to  position  in  a 
church  or  a cathedral, — to  a cemetery  in  its 
original  sense  of  final  resting-place, — to  a God's 
acre,  which  would  be  in  harmony  with  an  ex- 
clusively secular  situation.  Something  more 
than  seriousness  in  an  ordinary  sense,  that  is, 
than  concentrated  attention  to  the  work  of  the 
day,  however  urgent  or  important,  is  demanded 
here,  at  least  if  solemnity  is  to  retain  any  dis- 
tinctive meaning,  unless  the  word  awful  is 
sufficiently  honoured  as  a trivial  intensitivo  for 
boys  and  girls  and  is  no  longer  required  as 
applicable  to  the  sense  of  man’s  relation  to  the 
material  and  moral  world  alike,  to  the  infinity 
of  the  starry  heavens,  and  to  his  intuitive  sense 
of  responsibility  in  moral  right  or  wrong.  It 
would  seem  that  the  sentiments  of  faith  and 
hope,  and  coloured  by  a certain  humility  withal, 
are  most  appropriate  for  a tomb.  Self-assertion 
there  is  absolutely  precluded,  and  we  may  say, 
perhaps,  that  the  most  dignified  and  touching 
monuments  are  those  which  appear  as  the 
simple  record  of  such  sentiments  in  the 
deceased,  and  do  not  intrude  upon  notice  even 
the  tenderest  affection  or  most  worthy  admira- 
tion of  survivors.  Such  is  the  sentiment  which 
is  realised  by  many  Medimval  tombs,  sometime© 
of  the  greatest  simplicity  and  sometimes  con- 
sistently with  even  sumptuous  elaboration.  Of 
the  latter  class  are  those  in  which  a degree  off 
seclusion  is  given  to  the  composed  effigy  which, 
extended  calm  and  composed  within  niches  or  it 
may  be  chapel,  is  so  framed  in  by  intermediate 
shafts  as  to  appear  rather  studiously  withdrawn 
from  common  observation  than  set  forth  for 
display. 

In  most  absolute  contrast  to  monument  ' 
where  the  specifically  religious  sentiment  ie 
predominant  are  those  in  which  the  thought  of 
the  self-glorification  of  the  artist  has  too  much 
escaped  from  control.  A cathedral  is  then  in 
danger  of  being  turned  into  a mere  exhibition- 
room.  The  original  conception  of  a statue  is 
determined  by  a sculptor’s  notion  of  oppor- 
tunity for  effect,  and  it  is  set  up  at  last  like  the 
statue  of  Watt  in  Westminster  Abbey  without 
any  relation  to  the  axial  lines  of  the  architec- 
ture, and  only  to  the  angle  at  which  the  light 
will  agree  best  with  that  under  which  it  was 
designed  and  executed  in  the  studio.  The 
statue  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  near  at  hand, — if  a. 
seated  figure  can  be  accurately  called  a statue, — 
may  be  a creditable  portrait;  but  we  come 
upon  it  in  the  “ long-drawn  aisle  ” with  a certain 
shock,  as  the  philanthropist  has  much  the  air  of 
unbending  from  earnest  labours  by  posing  or 
attempting  to  guess  a conundrum. 

A portrait-statue  has  its  place,  but  it  is 
within  range  of  association  with  family  pic- 
tures. It  is  right  and  fitting  also  that  men  who 
are  a nation’s  pride  from  their  properly  national 
services  in  peace  or  war,  or  from  scientific,  * 
artistic,  or  literary  achievements  in  promotion 
of  benefit  to  humanity  at  large,  should  have  ap- 
propriately characteristic  monuments.  But  it 
is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  true  place 
for  such  well-earned  grateful  glorification  is 
precisely  a place  of  worship.  That  the  senti- 
ment which  inspires  such  recognition  of  merit 
of  the  very  highest  class  has  an  analogy  to  that 
which  seeks  expression  in  religious  celebrations, 
is  very  true ; but  true  also  is  the  distinction  ■ 
which  makes  itself  felt  at  the  point  where  even> 
the  most  enthusiastic  hero-worship  will  do  well 
to  draw  a line.  The  Venetians  were  better 
advised  in  declining  to  erect  the  statue  of  Ccl- 
leone,  for  all  its  artistic  merit,  even  in  front  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  than  the  Floren- 
tines who  acknowledged  the  services  of  a true 
military  genius, — the  English  condottiere,  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  (transliterated  as  Aguto), — by 
his  equestrian  portrait  in  fresco  within  their 
cathedral. 

At  most,  then,  the  becoming  place  for  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  a nation  to  erect 
statues  of  its  celebrities,  which  should  be  de- 
signed as  fully  characteristic  of  their  lives  and 
achievements,  would  seem  to  be  a forecourt  or 
adjunct  of  a temple,  an  ante-chapel,  or  a prs- 
cinct  for  this  special  appropriation.  Poets’ 
Corner  has  become  such  a precinct  by  force  of 
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bociation,  and  so  long  as  it  can  be  kept  free 
:>m  intrusion  of  the  celebrities  of  a single 
Ineration,  long  may  it  so  continue.  But  even 
I there  is  requirement  for  a public  site  inde- 
indent  of  a place  of  burial,  and  of  associations 
| burial,  where  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  for 
ie  soldier  or  the  sailor  to  be  set  before  pos- 
rity,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  actions  by 
lich  he  secured  rescue  or  achieved  con- 
est, the  statesman  may  seem  uttering  the 
3olute  words  well  fitted  “ the  applause  of  a 
tening  senate  to  command,”  and  even  to 
erawe  those  who  were  not  content  merely  not 
listen,  the  physicist  may  be  exhibiting  the 
itial  experiment  of  processes  that  have  so  far 
anged  the  course  of  history  as  to  cut  out 
are  work  than  one  generation  of  statesmen 
d warriors  will  be  able  to  get  through  by  the 
ast  strenuous  endeavours  to  reduce  the  dis- 
ganised  and  the  obsolete  to  the  novel  condi- 
>ns  of  improvement  and  advance. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  the  duty 
wardership  of  such  a precinct  could  be  per- 
ctly  fulfilled  ; but  in  this  case,  as  in  others, 
e world  must  compound  for  lapses  and  imper- 
ctions  that  attend  the  most  honest  and  earnest 
deavours.  The  world  must  alter  very  much 
deed,  if  admission  w'ould  not  sometimes  be  too 
-stily  conceded  under  the  influence  of  fleeting 
shion,  amiable  sympathy,  factitious  enthu- 
ism  and  partisanship  ; exclusion  and  repulse 
ight  often  be,  must  be  expected  occasionally 
be,  as  hasty  and  unjust,  and  later  generations 
ways  have  had  occasion,  and  will  again,  not 
erely  to  revise  the  positive  appreciations 
ade  by  their  forefathers,  but  to  recover 
pntations  from  the  honest,  but  grossly  ignorant, 
iglect  of  contemporaries. 

As  regards  the  meritorious  themselves,  so 
r is  the  love  of  praise  from  being,  “ the  last 
firmity  of  noble  minds,”  it  is  the  very  stamp 
a truly  noblest  mind  to  be  exempt  from  it 
tirely, — 

“ Marcellus,  exiled,  more  true  pleasure  feels 
Than  Ctcsarwith  a senate  at  his  heels.” 

But  there  is  scope  for  much  nobility  of  mind 
termediately  between  the  standards  of  Mar- 
llus  and  of  Cmsar,  and  it  is  to  the  honour  of 
e nation  as  a whole  to  take  the  sting  from  the 
tire, — 

“ How  nations,  slowly  wise  and  meanly  just, 

To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust.” 


A HISTORY  OF  PAINTED  GLASS. 

Mr.  Westlake’s  admirable  and  careful  work 
i the  History  of  Stained  Glass,*  in  process  of 
me,  has  not  proceeded  quite  as  fast  as  the 
ithor  seemed  to  promise,  when  we  noticed 
irts  I.  and  II.  of  the  first  volume  more  than 
ree  years  ago  (June  17,  1880).  We  have  had 
e remainder  of  the  first  volume  in  the  interim, 
id  we  have  now  the  whole  of  the  second 
ilume,  dealing  with  the  painted  glass  of  the 
urteenth  century.  But  we  may  first  devote 
me  words  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  first 
>lume,  which  deals  with  two  very  interesting 
visions  of  the  subject ; medallion  windows,  by 
hich  term  the  author  means  small  illustrative 
impositions  of  figures,  generally  in  circular 
mels,  sometimes  referring  to  incidents  in  the 
story  of  a principal  figure  which  constitutes 
e main  feature  of  the  window ; and  grisaille  or 
aper  designs,  which  form  in  themselves  a 
sry  important  and  beautiful  class  of  stained 
ass  work. 

The  whole  subject  of  stained  glass  is  of 
double  interest,  in  our  day ; as  regards  its 
ist  history  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  present 
id  future  possibilities  of  development  on  the 
her  hand.  The  'greater  proportion  of  work 
me  in  the  modern  revival  of  the  art  has  been 
r too  largely  tinctured  with  antiquarianism, 
ren  among  those  who  have  professedly  aimed 
. doing  more  than  merely  imitating  Medimval 
ass  as  closely  as  possible  ; and,  in  fact,  the 
instant  and  systematic  study  of  this  class 
' art  in  its  Mediaaval  remains  seems  to  have  a 
ndency,  natural  and  perhaps  almost  unavoid- 
)le,  to  run  away  with  the  judgment  of  the 
odern  artist  and  historian,  and  lead  to  a 
isitive  admiration  of  much  which,  in  reality, 
only  deserving  of  relative  admiration,  as 
splaying  the  artistic  feeling  and  enthusiasm 
1 generations  of  artists  who  were  very  deficient 
powers  of  expression  and  draughtsmanship, 
r.  Winston,  who  contributed  so  largely  to  the 

1*  "A  History  of  Design  in  Painted  Glass."  By  N.  H. 
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historical  study  of  stained  glass,  and,  in  fact, 
cleared  the  path  for  nearly  all  who  have 
followed  him,  preserved  in  this  respect  a 
wonderfully  true  and  unbiassed  judgment,  in 
which  Mr.  Westlake,  who  is  fully  grateful  for 
Winston’s  labours  and  quotes  largely  from  him, 
does  not  seem  able,  nevertheless,  to  have 
profited  by  his  example.  He  is  frequently  in 
collision  with  Winston  in  matters  concerning 
the  aesthetic  theory  or  principle  of  stained-glass 
design,  and  in  most  of  such  cases  the  judgment 
of  the  elder  writer  appears  to  us  to  be  the  most 
sound  and  correct. 

The  medallion  branch  of  stained-glass  design 
Mr.  Westlake  regards  as  having  reached  its 
perfection  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  which  it  continued  to  be  produced 
with  little  change  for  about  fifty  years.  A 
special  point  in  this  class  of  work  is  that  there 
is  an  important  element  of  window  design  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  medallion  panels,  as 
one  may  call  them,  their  shape  and  the  pattern 
formed  by  the  tracery  bars  which  sustain  them. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  element  of 
the  design  is  in  best  form  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury period,  when  the  arrangement  of  the  iron 
supporting  tracery  took  those  regular  and 
simple  geometrical  forms  which  characterised 
the  style,  and  which  form  lines  so  satisfactory 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  so  constructively  con- 
venient and  suitable.  This  geometrical  frame- 
work, by  which  the  spaces  occupied  by  the 
figure-subjects  are  divided  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  design,  seems  to  disappear  after  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  or  is  at  least  rarely 
found,  and  the  medallion  subject  is  defined  only 
by  its  canopy  or  other  architectural  ornament, 
and  is  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  a network  of 
iron  and  leading,  in  a manner  far  inferior  even 
in  general  decorative  effect  to  that  of  the  geo- 
metrically divided  thirteenth-century  window, 
and  very  injurious  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
subject  itself,  in  which  even  the  faces  of  the 
figures  are  crossed  by  bars,  destroying  all  their 
effect  and  expression,  and  in  harsh  straight  line 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  lines  of  the  pictorial 
design.  In  the  thirteenth-century  examples 
the  leading  lines  are  for  the  most  part  contrived 
so  as  to  fall  in  with  and  emphasise  the  main 
lines  and  curves  of  the  drawing ; and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  most  logical  and 
artistic  way  of  working. 

The  medallion  windows  represent  the  combi- 
nation which  is  characteristic  of  the  best  deco- 
rative design ; that  of  surfaces  of  purely  abstract 
ornament,  with  small  figure  designs  as  the 
central  points  of  interest.  In  a general  way 
Mr.  Westlake’s  history  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  of  glass  work  is  a history 
of  continual  downward  progression  in  the  art. 
Colour  is  excluded,  indeed,  from  the  author’s 
scheme  of  illustration,  for  the  double  reason 
that  it  would  have  rendered  the  book  much 
more  costly,  and  that  printed  colours  can  give 
no  true  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  original  windows 
with  the  light  shining  through  them,  even  the 
mere  tones  of  the  glass  being  difficult  to  repro- 
duce exactly.  This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  no 
sensible  man  would  think  of  judging  finally  of 
the  effect  of  a stained-glass  •window  from  a 
chromo-lithograph;  but  that  does  not  preclude 
our  conviction  that  the  history  of  a branch  of 
art  in  which  colour  is  the  most  essential  element 
would  be  more  complete  with  some  representa- 
tion of  colour.  The  omission  of  any  attempt 
at  this  directs  one’s  attention  more  exclusively 
to  the  element  of  design  in  the  work  illustrated, 
and,  perhaps,  therefore  presents  to  us  in  a more 
marked  manner  the  contrast  between  the  style 
of  design  in  the  different  periods  illustrated. 
In  regard  to  figure-drawing,  there  is  a general 
advance  in  freedom  and  especially  in  the  treat- 
ment of  drapery,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  one ; an  advance 
which  went  further,  as  we  know,  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  in  most  other  respects  the  style 
of  design  in  the  fourteenth  century,  represents 
a decided  descent  from  that  of  the  thirteenth. 
Even  among  the  figures  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  Mr.  Westlake  gives  one  or  two  exam- 
ples, notably  that  of  one  of  the  spies  (bringing 
back  the  grapes  from  Canaan)  from  Canterbury, 
which  are  superior  in  life-like  pose  and  action 
to  most  of  the  fourteenth-century  examples 
which  he  gives.  The  diaper  and  foliage  designs 
of  the  thirteenth  century  are  in  the  finest  and 
purest  style,  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  finest 
Classic  work  in  feeling  and  in  truth  and  grace 
of  line.  They  illustrate  the  highest  qualities 
of  ornamental  work,  both  in  feeling  and  execu- 
tion. When  we  compare  this  with  the  orna- 


mental work  of  similar  class  of  which  examples 
are  given  in  the  fourteenth-century  volume,  in 
place  of  the  grand  and  broadly-conceived  con- 
ventional foliage  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
find  a timid  naturalism  of  style  in  foliage, 
executed  with  uncertain  and  weak  lines  ; instead 
of  the  broad  and  architectural  forms  of  the 
thirteenth-century  foliage,  we  meet  with  thin 
scraggy  scroll-work  scratched  out  on  a dark 
ground,  and  looking,  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  colour- 
less illustrations,  like  bad  niello  work.  The 
contrast  is  really  extraordinary,  and  we  never 
before  were  made  so  vividly  aware  of  it.  Indeed, 
the  more  thirteenth-century  detail  of  every 
kind  is  studied,  the  more  emphatically  this 
appears  as  the  Augustan  age  of  Medicoval  art. 

The  grisaille  patterns  of  the  thirteenth 
century  Mr.  Westlake  divides  into  three  types 
of  design : — “ First,  those  founded  on  the 
design  of  interlacing  bands,  which  are  most 
common  in  France.”  The  second  type  consists 
of  “a  series  of  flat  geometrical  forms,  filled 
with  foliated  ornament  painted  on  whitish 
glass,  and  often  outlined  with  bands  of  colour. 
Some  of  these  patterns  are  composed  only  of 
simple  forms ; others,  as  has  been  clearly 
delineated*  (sic)  by  Mr.  Winston,  though  appa- 
rently composed  of  geometrical  forms  and  parts 
of  geometrical  forms,  on  one  flat  plane,  are 
really  composed  of  simple  forms  on  three  or 
more  planes,  the  more  advanced  overlapping 
those  behind.  In  the  earliest  specimens  of 
both  the  previously  described  types,  the  orna- 
mental panelled  foliation  is  circumscribed  by 
the  lead  glazing  of  the  geometrical  forms ; but 
towards  the  close  of  the  century  the  third  of 
these  types  predominates ; in  which  the  folia- 
tion overrnns  this  limit,  and  spreads  itself 
throtigh  other  portions  of  the  design,  thus  pre- 
cluding the  introduction  of  the  running  designs 
of  the  maple,  ivy,  and  other  leafage  which 
became  common  early  in  the  fourteenth-century 
white  pattern  glass.”  A good  many  sketches 
are  given  of  excellent  examples  of  the  two 
earlier  styles,  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
fourteenth-century  grisaille  examples  given  in 
volume  ii.  There  is  a remarkable  elegance 
about  some  of  these  regarded  in  relation  to 
their  total  effect,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  example 
from  the  chapter-house  at  York  (vol.  ii.,  p.  101), 
but  very  weak  treatment  in  many  of  the  foliage 
details  given  at  large.  The  English  work  of 
this  date  is,  however,  for  the  most  part  decidedly 
better  than  the  French ; so  far,  that  is  to  say, 
as  the  grisaille  patterns  are  concerned. 

In  other  respects,  more  especially  in  regard 
to  figure  drawing,  the  French  work  of  the  four- 
teenth century  comes  out,  in  Mr.  Westlake’s 
examples,  as  superior  to  the  English.  A com- 
parison of  the  whole  subject,  as  treated  by  our 
author,  suggests,  though  perhaps  hardly  with 
his  intention,  fresh  reflections  on  the  curious 
phenomenon  of  the  apparent  incompatibility  of 
the  highest  class  of  figure-drawing  with  the 
highest  class  of  decorative  work.  In  the  examples 
given  in  this  book  the  contrast  is  almost  syste- 
matically carried  out.  The  English  thirteenth- 
century  ornamental  glass  is  the  finest,  and  the 
figures  are  the  weakest ; the  fourteenth- 
century  English  grisaille  is,  as  observed  above, 
superior  to  the  French  of  the  same  date,  but 
the  French  figure  subjects  are  much  the  best 
in  drawing  and  expression ; there  is  one  from 
St.  Nazaire  at  Carcassonne  (vol.  ii.,  p.  88), 
which  is  exceptionally  expressive  and  free  in 
drawing  for  Medimval  work.  The  Italian 
stained  glass,  of  which  examples  of  the  four- 
teenth century  are  given  from  Santa  Maria 
Novella  and  Santa  Croce,  is  the  poorest  of  all 
in  its  ornamental  design,  in  which  it  is  thin, 
hard,  and  wiry ; and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  it 
is  much  the  poorest  and  most  commonplace  in 
colour ; but  then,  look  at  the  superiority  of  the 
figures.  The  German  figures  are  on  the  whole 
better  than  the  English, — at  least,  more  correct ; 
but  then  they  are  much  more  stiff  and  decora- 
tive, and  attempt  much  less.  The  English  and 
French  designers  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries,  the  latter  epoch  especially, 
crude  as  their  designs  seem  to  us  now,  were 
really  very  ambitious  in  their  intentions  ; they 
had  not,  to  our  belief,  a notion  in  their  minds 
of  producing  “decorative  figures”;  their  aim 
was  to  produce  figures  as  humanly  spirited  and 
forcible  in  expression  and  action  as  they  could, and 
often  it  would  seem  that  the  designers  must  at 
least  have  felt  vividly  and  dramatically  what 
they  wished  to  portray  ; and  hence  every  now 
and  then  we  find,  along  with  odd, — and  to  our 


• “ Demonstrated,”  Mr.  Westlake  probably  means. 
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eyes,  childish, — drawing,  a spirit  and  realism  of 
feeling  in  giving  the  general  idea  of  the  inci- 
dent, which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  com- 
pared with  the  naivete  of  the  style  and  the 
carious  indifference  to,  or  want  of  eye  for,  the 
drawing  of  the  figure. 

Mr.  Westlake  would,  we  presume,  regard  such 
sentiments  as  very  profane,  and  showing  a 
bigoted  and  limited  taste.  He  seems  to  have 
become,  to  repeat  an  expression  we  used  before 
in  relation  to  the  subject,  thoroughly  “ accli- 
matised ” to  Mediaeval  stained  glass  art,  figures 
and  all.  He  quotes  in  foot-notes,  but  only  in 
order  to  protest  against  them,  several  sensible 
warnings  uttered  by  the  late  Mr.  Winston  against 
the  danger  of  stndents  of  this  chapter  of  art 
history  allowing  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  habit  and  enthusiasm  to  admire  the  figures 
of  the  Mediaeval  windows,  and  fancy  they  find 
something  sublime  in  them.  It  is  a kind  of 
sublimity,  Winston  observes,  at  which  the  work- 
ing glaziers  who  put  together  the  windows  will 
and  do  laugh,  when  it  is  imitated  in  modern 
examples.  Mr.  Westlake  will  have  none  of 
such  half-hearted  criticism.  He  admits  that 
our  ideas  about  the  drawing  of  the  figure  are 
“different”  from  those  of  the  Mediaeval 
artists,  and  is  very  indignant  with  Winston  for 
his  summing-up  of  his  description  of  the  Glou- 
cester east  window  as  containing  figures  “ ill- 
drawn,  ungraceful,  and  insipid.”  Fortunately, 
Mr.  Westlake  thinks,  “ the  fairly-informed  mass 
of  the  people  are  not  so  exacting,  and  there  is 
a universal  poetical  feeling  for  that  which 
touches  the  emotion  and  raises  the  thoughts, 
even  if  the  form  is  defective.”  In  other  words, 
a great  deal  of  the  interest  with  which  old 
stained  glass  is  regarded  is  due  to  association, 
and  let  that,  by  all  means,  have  its  full  value  ; 
but  it  is  another  thing  to  bestow  such  exagge- 
rated admiration  on,  and  attribute  such  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  value  to,  such  figure-design 
as  that  of  much  of  the  work  that  is  illustrated 
in  this  book.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Winston, 
unlike  a good  many  more  recent  students  of 
stained  glass,  was  still  in  posession  of  his  sober 
senses  on  the  subject,  and  did  not  regard  every- 
thing Media) val  as  divine.  How  far  Mr.  Westlake 
has  gone  iu  that  direction  is  evident  from  his 
declaration  that  “ there  is  more  valuable  know- 
ledge to  be  acquired  from  studying  the  theolo- 
gical windows  still  remaining  in  the  choir  of 
Canterbury  than  in  hundreds  of  modern  volumes 
of  so-called  Scripture  histories.”  To  regard 
them  in  this  light  we  must  evidently  follow  out 
the  precept  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  to 
“ become  as  little  children,”  in  a sense  in  which 
it  was  hardly  intended.  The  information  and 
illustrations  given  in  Mr.  Westlake’s  book  are, 
archseologically,  most  valuable,  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  laborious  and  careful 
manner  in  which  he  has  carried  it  out ; but  this 
kind  of  exaggeration  is  not  the  way  to  recom- 
mend such  a work  to  the  respect  of  general 
readers  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  educated 
class. 

The  author,  however,  scores  off  Winston  in  the 
passage  he  quotes  from  the  latter  (vol.  ii., 
page  40)  in  regard  to  the  question  of  conven- 
tionalism in  stained  glass.  In  a paragraph 
inserted  there  in  the  notes  to  Mr.  Westlake’s 
book,  and  too  long  to  reproduce  here,  Winston 
contends  against  the  idea  of  a flat  style  being 
necessary  for  glass-painting,  commencing  with 
the  observation  that  “ all  antiquaries  know  that 
the  ‘ ironed-out  flat  ’ stylo  was  never  peculiar 
to  pictures  on  glass,  but  equally  characterises 
the  wall  and  easel  pictures  of  a time  when  art 
was  in  its  immaturity.”  Mr.  Westlake’s  note 
to  this  is  that  art  was  in  full  maturity  when 
the  beautiful  Greek  or  Etruscan  vase3  were 
executed.  This  is  not,  it  is  true,  so  much  to 
the  point  as  at  first  appears,  because  though 
Greek  architecture  and  sculpture  were  in 
maturity  when  the  best  vases  were  painted,  we 
know  nothing  about  Greek  painting,  otherwise 
than  on  the  vases,  except  by  conjecture  from  a 
few  passages  of  description ; though  wo  may 
presume  that  there  was  something  more  than 
flat  painting.  And  it  may  be  added  that  Winston 
is  perhaps,  or  probably,  right  in  thinking  that 
there  was  little  or  no  conscious  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  early  Mediaeval  glass-painters  to  con- 
ventionalise. But  when  he  goes  on  to  argue 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  flat  conventional 
treatment,  and  nothing  incongruous  in  the 
aspect  of  a fully-rounded  and  modelled  tran- 
sparent painting  of  a figure,  he  delivers  himself 
by  anticipation  into  Mr.  Westlake’s  hands,  and 
into  those  of  any  fully  - equipped  critic 
whatsoever.  If  the  thirteenth-century  glass- 
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painters  did  really  (as  wo  are  inclined  to 
think)  intend  their  pictorial  scenes  to  be 
realistic  as  far  as  they  could  make  them,  there 
was  a practical  reason  for  it.  Such  glass- 
paintings  were  then  what  Mr.  Westlake  seems 
to  think  they  should  be  still  considered,  Biblia 
pauperum,  religious  history  and  instruction  for 
the  poorer  classes.  But  now  we  have  books  and 
schools  for  the  instruction,  and  oil  and  water- 
colour painting  for  the  realistic  pictures,  and 
we  are  left  at  liberty  to  consider  how  to  turn 
stained  glass  to  the  best  artistic  account  in  the 
most  suitable  manner.  This  is  a side  of  the 
subject  which  suggests  itself  in  turning  over 
Mr.  Westlake’s  useful  history  of  the  stained- 
glass  art  of  the  past.  What  can  we  best  do 
with  the  same  branch  of  art  in  accordance  with 
our  modem  taste  and  knowledge  ? We  have  two 
distinct  sources  of  interest  for  it, — purely  orna- 
mental design  and  figure  subjects.  In  regard 
to  the  former  branch  the  art  of  the  past  affords 
us  some  of  the  finest  possible  models,  but  there 
should  be  some  more  attempt  to  originate  new 
detail  on  these  lines  by  the  employment  of  new 
foliage  forms,  variously  conventionalised,  and 
new  combinations  of  coloured  with  mono- 
chrome design.  Richly  - designed  arabesques 
in  monochrome  for  the  most  part,  with  points 
of  bright  colour  interspersed,  constitute  one 
source  of  effect,  beautiful  and  rich  without 
obscuring  light  (when  that  is  an  important 
object),  which  has  not  been  as  much  worked  as 
it  might  be.  There  is  too  much  even  in  our 
modern  diaper  ornament  of  mere  imitation  of 
Mediasval  detail,  beautiful  and  suitable  as  such 
detail  is  for  its  place.  There  is  also  far  too 
much  of  the  repetition  of  that  doubtful  source 
of  ornament  arising  from  the  imitation  of 
architectural  details  in  coloured  glass.  This  is 
not  an  intellectual  style  of  design  for  the  pur- 
pose, unless  the  architecture  is  so  much  modified 
and  translated  for  the  purpose  as  to  constitute 
almost  a fresh  effort  in  design,  which  it  seldom 
is  ; and,  in  the  case  of  figures,  we  want  as  little 
reference  to  Mediieval  work  as  possible.  There 
has  been  far  too  much  of  this ; in  fact,  there 
has  not  been  much  else,  and  nearly  all  our 
modern  glass-paintings  are,  accordingly,  wrong 
in  style,  drawn  from  Medievalism  instead  of 
from  nature.  We  do  not  want  realistic  figures, 
certainly  not  shaded  and  modelled  ones,  nor 
realistic  subjects.  The  kind  of  figure-designing 
which  is  suitable  for  modern  stained  glass  is  the 
representation  of  poetic  or  idealised  rather  than 
realistic  subjects,  treated  in  a flat  character  and 
on  one  plane,  and  as  fine  and  learned  in  drawing  as 
they  can  be.  There  are  attempts  at  this  made 
now  and  then ; but  false  Medievalism  is  still  not 
by  any  means  eradicated,  and  we  should  think 
it  much  to  be  regretted  if  Mr.  Westlake’s  valu- 
able and  very  moderately -priced  historical  work 
led  to  any  fresh  impulse  in  that  direction  among 
the  younger  architects  and  ornamental  designers 
who  will,  doubtless,  possess  themselves  of  it. 
Let  them  accept  it  gratefully  as  a help  towards 
studying  the  past,  not  as  a body  of  illustrations 
to  be  taken  as  a guide  for  the  future,  except 
with  caution  and  consideration,  and  distinction 
between  what  is  essentially  pure  and  perfect 
and  what  is  only  archseologically  interesting. 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS* 

SOME  MINOR  CHARACTERS  ON  THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
STAGE. 

" Here,  then,  are  three  very  true  stories,  which,  I think, 
I find  as  tragic  as  any  of  those  we  make  out  of  our  own 
heads  wherewith  to  entertain  the  people.” — Montaigne. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  quality  which 
lifts  our  Shakspeare  so  far  above  the  reach  of 
his  closest  rivals  as  the  unfailing  skill  with 
which  he  presents  to  us  the  whole  mental  and 
moral  constitution  of  the  less  prominent  of  the 
creations  of  his  fancy.  Osric  is  as  perfect  and 
finished  a study  as  Hamlet.  There  is  less  to 
see,  it  is  true,  but  we  see  it  all.  The  vices  of 
Macbeth’s  doorkeeper  are  as  fully  disclosed  as 
the  more  varied  weakness  and  wickedness  of  the 
guilty  and  irresolute  Thane.  Tubal  is  as  real  a 
character  to  us  as  Shylock.  The  idiosyncrasies 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  are  not  more  clearly 
marked  than  are  the  qualities  which  differen- 
tiate Bottom  and  Quince,  and  both  of  them 
from  their  fellow-boors.  Nay,  the  very  citizens 
in  the  Roman  crowds  have  each  a distinct 
personality , and  the  ragged  rabble  which  Falstaff 
impresses  is  portrayed  for  us  by  a collection 
of  miniature  pictures  of  the  highest  finish  and 
the  most  patient  and  careful  art. 


* See  pp.  211,  243,  and  278,  ante. 
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If,  then,  the  great  master  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  elaborate  the  figures  which  do  but  » 
form  the  backgrounds  to  his  immortal  works,  : 
it  may  surely  be  permitted  to  the  humblest  of 
his  admirers  to  attempt,  with  faltering  strokes,  ; 
a sketch  of  some  minor  characters  on  the  archi- 1 
tectural  stage.  ■ 

Readers  of  these  desultory  essays  will  be  able 
to  furnish  from  their  own  experience  special 
examples  of  which  I do  but  endeavour  to 
present  the  type, — the  man  of  refined  mind  and  , 
gentle  life,  the  vulgar  pushing  “ man  of  busi- 1 
ness,”  the  squire-architect,  the  professional^ 
Bunthorne  ; and  most  people  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  pointing  to  individual  members  of  a 
class  of  which  the  following  specimens  happen  j 
to  have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

A.  was  the  brightest,  handsomest,  most 
ingenuous  youth  who  ever  entered  an  office.  ^ 
Simple  he  might  have  been  called,  and  “ green  ” 
he  no  doubt  was  in  the  sense  that  he  was  quite  . 
unacquainted  with  the  rogueries  and  vices  of 
the  world.  He  came  fresh  from  school,  aud 
brought  with  him  a frank,  open  face,  a manly  i 
bearing,  a willingness  to  learn  and  to  defer, 4 
and  an  entire  freedom  from  all  meanness.,! 
There  is  in  almost  every  large  office  some* 
black  sheep,  some  old  and  hardened  offender 
against  virtue  and  propriety,  and  such  a one  r 
is, — the  more’s  the  pity, — generally  the  most  y 
witty  and  entertaining  amongst  all  his  fellows. 
With  an  experience  which  has  been  sought  in 
all  quarters,  and  a faculty  of  turning  everything 
into  a jest,  he  is  the  greatest  enemy  a young 
man  can  encounter  in  his  opening  career,  and 
especially  if,  as  in  A.’s  case,  he  is  removed  from 
the  safeguards  of  home.  What  is  he  to  do  with* 
his  evenings  ? The  witty  companion  has 
plenty  of  alluring  suggestions.  Like  Micawber, 
ho  has  the  knowledge,  but,  like  him,  also,  he 
has  7iot  the  capital.  A partnership  is  entered^ 
into  for  their  mutual  ill.  One  finds  the  money,® 
and  the  other  administers  it. 

From  the  days  of  Sophocles  it  has  been  said 
that  “ evil  counsel  is  swift  in  its  march.”* 
There  is  seldom  wanting  an  aptitude  for  learn- 1 
ing  what  should  not  be  known,  and  pupils  in 
wickedness  learn  apace.  The  freshness  of  A. 
was  soon  lost.  He  was  shamed  and  ridiculed  a 
out  of  all  the  characteristics  which  graced  his 
first  entrance  amongst  us,  and  his  quick, 
natural  parts  soon  “ bettered  his  instruction.”  I 
Study  was,  of  course,  wholly  neglected,  and  he 
soon  took  a lead  in  all  the  least  creditable 
frolics  of  the  pair.  His  extravagancies,  con-1 
doned  more  than  once  by  his  father,  at  last  • 
brought  matters  to  a crisis.  No  further  con- 1 
sideration  could  be  extended  to  him,  and,rfc 
bankrupt  in  purse  and  character,  he  enlisted  as 
a private  in  a cavalry  regiment.  What  then 
happened  to  him  we  never  knew.  But  he 
turned  up  again  in  the  seediest  condition,  and 
was  persistently  solicitous  iu  the  matter  of 
half-crowns.  He  had  lost  all  his  self-respect, 
but  even  his  trials  had  not  robbed  him  of  his  - 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  he  was  as  brilliantly  j 
and  wickedly  witty  as  of  yore. 

Once  more,  after  an  interval,  we  were 
astonished  to  behold  him  attired  as  an  exquisite 
of  the  first  fashion, — an  officer  now  in  a militia  t 
regiment, — “ with  everything  handsome  about  -j 
him,”  carrying  a cheque-book,  which  he  freely  4 
used.  He  had  inherited  a fortune,  and,  by  the  . 
aid  of  billiards  and  brandy  and  indiscriminate  : 
attentions  to  the  fair,  he  was  dissipating  it. 
His  disappearance  was  as  sudden  as  his  advent, 
and  he  was  next  heard  of  in  a poor  lodging  and 
dying  of  consumption,  friendless  and  poverty-  > 
stricken,  hiding  through  shame  from  “ friends  ” «| 
and  relations,  retaining  sufficient  of  the  good  .i 
impulses  of  his  youth  to  feel  the  degradation  of 
his  position,  and,  borne  down  by  regrets  as 
poignant  as  they  were  unavailing,  at  a mis-  !| 
spent  and  miserable  life.  In  his  last  moments,^ 
he  owed  everything  to  the  compassion  of  a 
stranger  ; nothing  to  those  who  had  blasted  his 
career  and  wasted  his  means  ; and,  but  for  the  , 
womanly  heart  of  his  landlady,  he  would  have  : 
filled  a pauper’s  grave. 

B. ’s  case  was,  if  possible,  more  sad,  for  a 
failing  which  leaned  to  virtue’s  side  was  the 
cause  of  his  fall.  Of  a good  family  in  the  North 
of  England,  he  was  early  placed  with  a popular  ^ 
architect,  and  bade  fair  to  rise  in  the  profession  J 
of  his  selection.  His  form  and  presence  were  1 
handsome  and  engaging  to  a degree,  and  he 
possessed  many  agreeable  accomplishments.^ 
He  was  a general  favourite, — a man  of  the 
world  in  a reasonable  sense, — steering  a middle  • 
course  between  a puritanical  severity  and 
undue  licence  of  speech  and  manner.  Hia 
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osition,  prospects,  family  connexion,  and  per- 
onal  ability  promised  a successful  career, 
le  married  early  and  happily,  but  he  had  an 
nfortunate  talent  for  amusing  people  in 
arious  ways,  and  he  was  eternally  engaged 

I theatrical  or  other  entertainments.  These 
rare  always  undertaken  with  a charitable 
bject.  He  was  always  solicited  to  assist,  and 
e could  never  bring  himself  to  say  no.  Busi- 
ess  was  neglected  in  consequence,  but  that 
ras  not  the  worst.  The  excitement  which  all 
bis  activity  caused  was  met  in  the  usual  way, 
nd  with  the  usual  result.  With  shaky  step 
nd  trembling  hand  he  was  to  be  seen  at  every 
mcheon-bar,  at  all  hours,  until  at  length  the 
rain  gave  way  and  he  dropped  out  of  sight, 
victim  to  a talent  and  a habit  which  have  been 
ho  ruin  of  multitudes.  He  has  left  behind  him 
he  memory  of  countless  acts  of  kindness  and 
harity,  and  a name  with  only  one  blemish, 
eversing  the  poet’s  line,  for,  with  a single 
rime,  he  linked  a thousand  virtues. 

Of  C.’s  decline  and  fall  how  shall  I trust 
ayself  to  speak  ? He  had  but  few  of  the 
dvantages  of  birth  beyond  a handsome  person, 
ut  he  had  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  With 
riends  not  rich  but  “well  to  do,’’  with  educa- 
ion  sufficient  for  his  station,  and  with  a personal 
harm  which  never  failed  of  its  effect,  he 
everthelesg  passed  half  his  life,  and  closed  it, 
s an  outcast  from  society  and  a common  street 
lendicant.  “Drink again  ! ” I hear  you  exclaim, 
lot  so.  He  was  abstemious  to  a fault.  He 
?as,  moreover,  economical  and  prudent  in  the 
aanagement  of  money  matters.  No  one  out 
f Scotland  ever  made  so  little  go  so  far.  He 
ad  but  one  vice ; but  it  was  sufficient  to  compass 
is  entire  degradation.  He  was  persistently  and 
acurably  lazy.  If  his  friends  succeeded  in 
etting  him  employment  he  would  not  work, 
nd  when  discharged,  as  always  quickly 
appened,  he  would  not  trouble  himself  to  seek 
mployment.  And  he  defended  his  proceedings 
nth  infinite  ingenuity  and  humour.  He  rose 
t noon,  moved  about  gaily,  well-dressed,  light- 
earted,  entertaining,  relieving  his  acquaint- 
nces  of  spare  half-sovereigns,  half-crowns, 
hillings  even,  until  the  patience  of  all  was 
xhausted,  and  the  supplies  were  resolutely 
topped.  Then  he  subsisted  no  one  knew  how. 
[is  bits  of  jewelry  disappeared  one  by  one,  and 
hose  sure  indexes  to  the  state  of  the  pocket, 
he  hat  and  boots,  gave  out  unmistakable  warn- 
3gs.  He  sank  lower  and  lower,  still  idle,  until 
e became  the  consort  of  homeless  vagabonds, 
be  companion  of  thieves.  His  language  was 
ever  lax,  nor  his  life  impure,  and  the  habits 
f his  infamous  associates  must  have  been 
jrture  to  him.  But  so  strongly  had  the  demon 
dieness  got  hold  of  him  that  he  could  endure 

II  this  rather  than  free  himself  by  any 
xertion.  His  form  can  be  no  stranger  to 
lanv  who  will  read  this,  as  he  wandered 
arough  the  London  streets,  shoeless,  bent, 
ad  prematurely  old,  casting  furtive  looks 
a he  passed  at  old  companions,  and  dreading 
scognition.  His  features  were  but  little 
Itered  with  all  his  privations,  and  I have  heard 
ae  bricklayers  on  the  scaffold  point  him  out  to 

ae  another  as  Mr. , the  architect ! He  is 

) be  seen  no  longer.  A life  of  exposure  and 
ant  told  its  tale,  and  he  too  has  fallen  out  of 
ae  ranks. 

Yes  ! “ Cut  is  the  branch  which  might  have 

rown  full  straight.”  The  dark  river  has  closed 
ver  one  who  might  have  shone  amongst  his 
jllows,  and  whose  abilities  would  have  war- 
mted  the  highest  flights  of  professional 
mbition.  Many  more  such  stories  are  ready 
)hand.  But  it  is  not  my  function  to  preach, 
ad  if  I assume  the  moralist  I shall  perhaps 
my  readers  nodding.  I would  only  add 
lat  the  above  instances  carry  with  them  warn- 
igs  which  both  young  and  old  would  do  well 
> heed. 

| And  that  they  are  true. 


i Stone. — Mr.  Arthur  Loader,  architect,  of 
righton,  having  reported  to  the  Building  Com- 
uttee  of  Queen-square  Church,  Brighton,  that 
le  process  of  decay,  already  set  up  in  the  Caen 
;one  with  which  the  exterior  of  the  fabric  is 
acased,  is  past  being  arrested,  has  been  com- 
lissioned  to  prepare  specifications  and  plans 
|>r  entirely  re-casing  the  same  with  picked 
jjorsham  Down  stone,  and  restoring  the  interior, 
'|ie  estimated  cost  being  about  2,000Z.,  and 
fenders  are  to  be  obtained  for  the  work,  the 
and  for  which  is  to  be  augmented  by  a grand 
azaar. 


THE  BUILDER. 


CORFE  CASTLE. 

No  monument  of  English  architecture,  it  may 
bo  safely  asserted,  is  more  rich  in  varied 
interest,  or  more  impressive  in  the  lessons  that 
it  conveys  to  the  mind,  than  the  noble  ruins  of 
Corfe  Castle.  Situated  in  the  peninsula  which, 
forming  the  southern  shore  of  the  sleepy 
harbour  of  Poole,  is  called  the  Isle  of  Purbeck, 
it  lies  too  far  from  the  ordinary  track  of  the 
holiday-maker  and  the  tourist  to  catch  the 
attention  of  any  but  intentional  visitors.  Its 
antiquity  is  as  undoubted  as  it  is  remote.  Its 
structural  excellence  is  of  the  very  first  order, 
whether  wo  regard  design,  material,  or  work- 
manship. It  presents  evidence  of  the  force  of 
powder,  as  well  as  of  the  incredible  strength  of 
early  masonry,  such  as  nowhere,  within  our 
knowledge,  finds  a parallel.  And  the  desolate 
dignity  of  its  picturesque  condition  proclaims, 
at  the  first  glance,  how  great  a revolution  in 
the  arts  of  offensive  and  defensive  war  has 
taken  place,  not  only  since  the  date  of  Xing 
Edward  the  Martyr,  but  since  the  time  when 
the  great  captain  of  the  Ironsides  gave  stern 
token  that  he  did  not  do  his  work  negligently. 

Passing  from  the  tertiary  sands  and  clays  that 
give  such  an  untidy  appearance  to  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  bays  of  Christchurch  and  Bourne, 
the  tourist  who  sets  sail  from  the  handsome  pier 
of  Bournemouth  in  the  direction  of  Weymouth 
passes  a rocky  promontory  of  hard  grey  chalk, 
at  the  point  of  which  two  gigantic  pillars, 
standing  up  in  the  sea,  bear  the  names  of  Olcl 
Harry  and  his  wife.  It  seems  incredible  to 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  upper  chalk 
downs  of  England, — as  the  material  is  found,  for 
example,  in  the  great  Tring  Cutting, — to  realise 
the  fact  that  these  chimney-like  tors  are  old, 
and  that  they  are  composed  of  chalk.  There 
however,  they  stand,  and  have  long  mocked  the 
fury  of  the  waves.  The  line  of  the  coast  beyond 
them  presents  a vertical  cliff  of  chalk,  and  it 
is  only  on  passing  along  the  shore  that  these 
remarkable  features  of  the  landscape  detach 
themselves  from  the  outlines  of  the  cliff. 
Swanage  Bay  recedes  from  the  chalk  headland ; 
and  the  promontory  which  forms  the  western 
shore  of  this  bay  presents  a third  geological 
aspect.  Lines  of  limestone  slabs,  recalling  the  re- 
membrance of  the  stepped  “ Calp  limestone”  of 
the  Pembrokeshire  coast,  peer  out  from  the  face 
of  the  cliff,  or  run  out  in  groyne  below  the  water. 
Between  the  strata  of  stone  the  earth  is  in 
many  places  soft  and  crumbling.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  have  made  so  little  use  of  the 
finest  building  stones  of  the  oolitic  group.  As 
in  the  case  of  slates  so  much,  the  back,  top, 
hards,  or  by  whatever  name  this  mass  of  soft 
material  may  be  called  exceeds  in  cubic  quantity 
the  solid  and  valuable  rock,  so  that  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive to  open  the  quarries  in  the  usual  way, 
with  a clean  face  that  carries  all  before  it ; and 
the  hill  to  the  west  of  Swanage  is  burrowed 
by  the  quarrymen  like  so  many  rabbits. 

A long  round  swell  of  hill,  very  closely 
resembling  that  which  is  called  the  Hog’s  Back, 
between  Dorking  and  Farnham,  drops  geatly  in 
the  middle,  as  the  Surrey  downs  are  cloven  at 
Dorking  and  at  Guildford.  But  at  Corfe  a low 
hill  detaches  itself  from  the  hollow  ; and  though 
only  rising  to  about  half  the  height  of  the 
downs  on  each  side,  is  so  distinct  in  its  outline 
as  to  have  been  capable,  nine  hundred  years 
ago,  of  being  rendered  impregnable  by  the 
engineer.  Its  triangular  area,  of  something 
over  three  acres,  was  girt  by  massive  walls, 
strengthened  by  mighty  round  towers.  Ward 
follows  ward,  gently  rising  one  above  another; 
and  the  top  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the 
shattered  walls  of  a colossal  keep  and  associated 
towers. 

It  was  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  interior  ward- 
gates,  in  the  year  A.D.  978,  that  King  Edward, 
calling  at  the  castle  to  see  his  brother,  who  was 
not  within,  and  declining  to  alight,  was  served 
with  a cup  of  wine,  and  greeted  with  a kiss  of 
welcome,  by  his  stepmother,  Queen  Elfrida,  and 
stabbed,  either  by  her  hand  or  by  her  order,  as 
he  stooped  to  drink.  The  ruins  of  the  castle 
betoken  the  workmanship  of  many  centuries, 
but  in  the  semicircular  vaults  of  the  basement 
we  see  the  work  of  the  Romans, — or,  at  all 
events,  work  of  the  same  kind  as  that  with 
which  we  are  familiar  in  Italy.  It  may  thus 
very  well  be  the  case  that  portions  of  the  castle 
are  as  old  as  the  time  of  the  martyr  king. 

At  various  periods  of  English  history  Corfe 
has  played  an  important  part  in  our  internal 
wars.  It  was  often  a royal  residence.  It  was  a 
shelter  of  John,  when  the  barons  were  gather- 
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ing  to  demand  the  Great  Charter.  It  was  the 
property  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  or  rather 
of  his  imperious  wife,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth;  and  was  held  by  her  beautiful  and  no 
less  imperious  daughter, — the  Viscountess  Pur- 
beck. Its  latest  fame  is  due  to  its  gallant 
defence  against  the  rebel  forces  in  1643,  by 
Lady  Bankes, — a defence  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  the  Parliamentarian  contest.  And 
when,  in  consequence  of  treachery,  it  fell,  the 
efforts  that  were  made  by  the  orders  of  Crom- 
well to  destroy  it,  have  left  such  traces  as  can 
never  be  forgotten  or  mistaken.  The  appear- 
ance of  much  of  the  castle  is  that  of  a build- 
ing rent  and  tossed  by  earthquake,  with  the 
exception  that  if  earthquake  had  done  so 
much,  it  would  have  done  more,  and  swept  away 
the  relics.  Some  of  these  vast  towers,  from 
6 ft.  to  14  ft.  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
have  slidden  bodily  towards  the  moat.  Some  lean 
at  every  anglo  from  45  degrees  to  the  slightest 
inclination.  The  great  gateway,  to  which  access 
was  given  by  a drawbridge,  has  been  rent  in 
twain  ; and  one  tower,  with  half  the  arch,  is 
now  some  three  or  four  yards  lower  down  the 
hill  than  its  fellow,  the  two  massive  half- 
arches stretching  towards  each  other,  but  not 
looking  as  if  they  could  ever  have  been  one. 
Neither  pen  nor  pencil,  not  even  the  truthful 
reflection  of  the  camera,  can  do  justice  to  the 
effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  these  stupendous 
ruins, — witnesses  as  they  are  of  a truth  and 
strength  of  construction  that  only  partially  and 
with  the  utmost  reluctance  gave  way  to  the 
explosive  force  of  powder.  On  one  side  of  the 
great  keep,  a portion  of  wall  containing  some 
400  superficial  feet  is  now  leaning  against  an 
erect  part  of  the  tower,  from  the  face  of  which 
it  is  from  6 ft.  to  9 ft.  distant  at  the  bottom. 
The  question  arises,  was  this  portion  of  the 
wall  overturned,  so  as  to  reverse  its  position  in 
falling,  or  no  ? After  some  care  in  examina- 
tion, it  becomes  clear  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  faces  of  the  wall  maintain  their  original 
parallelism;  the  under  part  of  the  wall  must 
have  been  thrown  horizontally  outward  and 
sideways,  by  the  explosion,  and  the  huge  mass, 
falling  nearly  vertically,  was  sustained  by  lean- 
ing back  against  the  unfallen  portion  of  the 
tower.  What  must  have  been  the  strength  of 
the  masonry  that  took  such  a leap,  and  remained 
unshattered,  after  a fall  of  18  ft.  or  20  ft.  in 
height  ? 

The  structure  of  the  walls  becomes  manifest 
in  the  numerous  sections  thus  violently  cut  by 
the  force  of  powder.  They  are,  in  fact,  built  of 
concrete  faced  with  ashlar,  but  it  is  a concrete 
that  has  the  strength  and  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a natural  conglomerate.  It  is 
more  truly  concrete  than  rubble  work,  as  there 
is  no  appearance  of  the  fitting  of  the  stones.  In 
one  or  two  places  there  are  indications  that  this 
core,  which  is,  in  some  places,  6 ft.  or  8 ft. 
thick,  was  carried  up  course  by  course  with  the 
ashlar  blocks,  of  some  12  in.  or  14  in.  in  depth, 
and  rammed  to  a level  bed.  The  whole  mass  is 
composed  of  the  hard  Purbeck  stone,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  mortar  is  burned  from  the 
same.  From  the  perfect  integration  of  the 
work,  which  has  the  strength  of  the  heaviest 
megalithic  building,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  mortar  was  mixed  in  the  Italian  mode, 
and  not  from  newly-slaked  lime.  The  faces 
of  many  of  the  ashlar  blocks  are  as  sharp  and 
fresh  as  if  newly  set, — much  more  so  than  is 
the  case  with  the  masonry  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Some  of  the  delicate  interior  work 
at  Chatsworth  may  be  finer  in  its  finish,  but  we 
consider  the  masonry  of  many  of  the  towers  at 
Corfe  to  be  absolutely  unsurpassed  in  true 
masonic  excellence.  Looking  at  the  condition 
of  the  stones,  a stranger  would  pronounce  the 
Palace  of  the  Legislature  at  Westminster  to  be 
of  a much  anterior  date  to  many  parts  of  Corfe 
Castle. 

The  attention  of  the  student  may  bo  confi- 
dently directed  to  Corfe,  as  a very  museum  of 
Early  English  architecture,  using  the  term  in 
the  general,  rather  than  in  the  restricted,  sense. 
An  account  of  this  castle  has  been  written  by  a 
member  of  the  Bankes  family,  to  which  it  has 
long  belonged.  It  is  also  described  at  some 
length  in  the  county  histories,  and  several 
books  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  subject. 
But  as  far  as  we  are  justified  in  forming  an 
opinion  from  a little  library  of  these  works 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  is  ample 
room  for  an  additional  volume  ; for  one,  that  is 
to  say,  that  should  treat  the  subject  architec- 
turally, and  point  out  the  respective  dates  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  ruins.  It  is  the 
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political,  not  the  architectural,  history  of  Corfe 
Castle  that  we  have  found  most  fully  illustrated. 
But  as  to  the  latter,  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  stone,  and  either  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  superiority  of  the  resisting 
to  the  destructive  euergy,  are  such  as  to  add 
extreme  interest  to  architectural  research.  The 
grooves  for  the  portcullis  are  as  clean  and 
smooth  as  if  they  were  in  daily  use.  Mouldings 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  castle,  certainly  not 
later  in  execution  than  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
or  very  probably  of  Henry  VI.,  are  uninjured 
by  time  or  weather.  Round-headed  vaults 
have  either  been  built  of  dry  stones,  or  have 
lost  the  mortar  which  originally  cemented  them, 
without  losing  their  regular  form.  With  this 
almost  Egyptian  durability  of  the  ashlar  work, 
the  distorted  positions  of  many  parts  of  the 
edifice,  due  to  the  mining  and  blasting  effected 
in  order  to  destroy  the  castle,  presents  a weird 
and  most  striking  contrast. 

One  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  effects 
which  a visit  to  Corfe  Castle  is  calculated  to 
produce  on  the  reflective  mind  is  due  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  places  in  evidence  the  great 
change  in  the  modes  of  offensive  warfare  that 
has  occurred  since  the  hill  on  which  the  ruins 
stand  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  In  Saxon 
times  we  may  well  understand  that  such  should 
be  the  case.  Whatever  be  the  date  of  the 
round  towers  that  strengthen  the  external 
wall, — leaning,  some  of  them,  at  a menacing 
angle,  at  which  they  have  stood  for  240  years, — 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  at  a very  early 
period,  as  far  back,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
vaulting,  as  that  of  the  Roman  occupation, 
Corfe  must  have  been  safe  against  any  danger 
but  that  from  treachery.  In  the  time  of  the 
Commonwealth,  indeed,  the  possession  of  no 
less  than  four  pieces  of  artillery  by  the  chate- 
laine of  Corfe  Castle  was  thought  to  be  a danger 
to  the  State.  And  yet  the  weight  of  the 
heaviest  projectile  that  could  be  cast  by  the 
largest  of  these  guns  was  three  or  four  pounds. 
Ordnance  of  such  a calibre  would  produce  little 
more  effect  on  walls  of  such  massive  solidity 
than  the  popgun  of  a child. 

The  impregnability  of  the  site  of  Corfe, 
however,  is  now  so  entirely  a thing  of  the  past, 
that  there  is  no  chance  whatever  that  the  castle 
can  ever  again  be  used  for  military  purposes. 
It  is  not  a question  of  the  resistance  of  the 
walls  to  battering  in  breach.  Even  in  their 
present  disturbed  condition,  they  would  afford  a 
stout  resistance  to  heavy  shot.  But  the  place 
is  absolutely  commanded  from  the  hills  on 
each  side,  as  well  as  from  the  higher  ridge 
opposite  to  the  castle.  What  was  the  range  of 
the  cannon  of  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  may 
bo  questioned.  It  was,  evidently,  not  such  as 
to  trouble  the  defenders  of  Corfe.  Had  Lady 
Bankes  been  besieged  by  a foe  armed  with  such 
a weapon  as  that  made  by  Mr.  Whitworth, 
which  has  thrown  a projectile  for  the  distance 
of  over  11,000  yards,  her  shrift  would  have 
been  short.  It  is  wonderfully  instructive  to 
have  this  contrast  between  the  methods  of 
ancient  and  of  modern  warfare  brought  so  pal- 
pably before  the  eye.  Here  is  a spot  which, 
1,000,  or  even  a9  late  as  250  years  ago,  would 
have  repaid  any  expenditure  in  the  way  of  forti- 
fication, by  affording  an  impregnable  shelter  to 
ts  possessor,  on  which  no  modern  general  would 
expend  1001.  by  way  of  defence.  Once  im- 
pregnable, it  is  now  dominated  on  all  sides. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Swanage  to  Corfe, 
one  running  along  the  top  of  the  hill  of  which 
we  have  spoken  as  affording  a point  that  domi- 
nates the  castle  from  the  south,  and  one  at  the 
foot  of  that  hill.  From  either  of  these  roads  it 
is  noticeable  how  the  hill  itself  is  pierced  for 
stone.  The  quarries  are  of  a peculiar  kind,  and 
appear  to  be  noticeable  for  the  absence  of  such 
facilities  as  the  engineer  now  supplies  to  the  miner. 
At  various  points  on  the  northern  slope  of  this 
hill  are  to  be  seen  heaps  of  rubbish,  surrounding 
a low  quadrangular  building  of  dry  stone.  In 
the  quadrangle  is  the  working-shaft  of  the 
quarry,  a mere  hole,  as  far  as  we  could  see, 
sinking  obliquely  beneath  the  surface,  and 
paved  on  the  lower  side,  for  the  purpose 
of  sliding  up  a corfe,  or  other  appliance  for 
extracting  stone.  That  there  may  be  more 
efficient  modes  employed  in  the  island  is  possible, 
we  can  only  narrate  what  we  have  seen.  Two 
or  three  men,  quietly  engaged  in  dressing  stone 
into  troughs,  moulded  blocks,  or  other  assorted 
shapes  and  sizes,  we  observed  in  several  of 
these  enclosures.  And  the  stone  thus  painfully 
raised,  and  leisurely  worked,  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  ordinary  carts.  On  the  pier,  indeed, 


there  is  a short  line  of  railway,  but  it  seems 
only  used  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  from  one 
wharf  to  another.  A branch  of  the  South- 
Western  Railway  is  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion to  Swanage,  and  may  be  opened,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  in  a few  months.  In  may  then 
prove  feasible  to  lay  short  branches  from  the 
quarries  to  the  railway.  As  it  is,  no  pains 
whatever  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
bring  into  the  English  market  a noble  and 
durable  building  stone,  of  the  unusual  ex- 
cellence of  which  the  blasted  but  undestroyed 
walls  of  Corfe  Castle  form  an  unequalled  proof 
and  advertisement. 

The  idea  that  it  would  pay  to  open  more 
directly  a quarry  of  Purbeck  stone  to  sea 
carriage  is  not  new.  To  the  south  of  the 
upper  road  that  we  have  described,  at  the 
distance  of  about  a mile  from  Swanage,  the 
veins  of  stone  that  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff  are  of  a hardness  and  polish  that  may 
entitle  the  material  to  the  name  of  marble. 
Here  is  a spot, — now  chiefly  frequented  by  the 
pic-nic  maker, — known  as  Tilly  Whim.  Three 
square  openings,  like  those  of  the  rock-tombs  of 
Egypt,  are  made  in  the  vertical  face  of  the 
limestone  cliff,  and  run  for  thirty  or  forty  yards 
into  the  hill.  They  may  be  about  8 ft.  or  10  ft. 
in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  width.  They 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  a systematic  attempt 
to  mine  the  stone,  which  is  here  attainable  in 
very  large  blocks.  Who  were  the  miners  P 
Why,  and  how  long,  have  the  quarries  been  aban- 
doned ? These  are  questions  to  which  we  have 
obtained  no  reply.  That  it  would  be  a highly 
advantageous  operation  to  set  these  quarries 
again  at  work,  with  an  improved  method  of 
stone  extraction,  we  think  not  improbable ; but, 
meantime,  we  wish  to  give  a word  of  warning. 
Let  not  the  tourist  or  the  holiday  maker  be 
seduced  by  the  cool  shade  of  these  grottos  to 
linger  beneath  their  flat  ceilings.  They  are  in 
a distinctly  dangerous  state.  With  rock  so  hard 
warning  is  not  often  given  of  fall,  and  an  appa- 
rently menacing  slab  may  remain  unmoved  for 
dozens  of  years  j but,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
come  down  at  any  moment.  And  not  only  is  it 
the  case  that  a flat  unsupported  roof  of  stone  is 
possibly  unsafe,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
said  as  to  danger  at  Tilly  Whim.  In  the 
largest  cave  the  roof  is  so  rifted  and  opened 
that  it  has  evidently  moved,  and  may  at  any 
time  move  very  destructively,  for  the  floor  of  the 
westernmost  cave  is  piled  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  of  several  tons  each  in  weight,  that  have 
evidently  fallen  from  the  roof  since  the  working 
of  the  quarry  was  abandoned ; or  such  a fall 
may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  abandonment. 
At  all  events,  we  would  counsel  no  one  to  enter 
these  caves,  whether  for  pleasure  or  with  an 
eye  to  business,  without  previous  propping  and 
protection  of  the  ceiling. 

A visit  to  Corfe  Castle  may  thus  enrich  the 
portfolio  and  the  note-book  of  the  student  with 
an  ample  store  of  new  information.  Architec- 
tural research,  lithological  study,  the  secret  of 
the  strength  of  masonry,  the  development  of 
the  laws  of  fortification  and  of  the  art  of  war, 
all  these  things  are  illustrated  in  this  quaint 
out-of-the-way  nook  of  England.  The  great 
slabs  of  stone  with  which  the  houses  are  roofed 
are  a peculiar  feature  of  the  spot.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  as  in  the  projecting  gargoyles  of  the 
church  tower  at  Corfe  village,  the  mason  has 
been  induced  by  the  excellence  of  the  stone 
to  try  his  skill  as  a sculptor.  But  there  is  not 
much  of  the  irrepressible  exuberance  of  the  art 
of  stone  - cutting,  such  as  has  been  called 
into  life  by  the  existence  of  the  travertine  lime- 
stones of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  spot  and  the 
subject  will  in  every  way  repay  investigation. 
And  as  the  summer  evening  draws  to  its  close, 
if  the  visitor  be  borne  from  the  little  pier  at 
Swanage  by  one  of  those  white-sailed  yachts 
that  seem  to  walk  over  the  gleaming  waters  in 
their  sleep,  he  may  kindle  his  imagination  by 
the  tale  of  how  the  body  of  the  martyr  king, 
when  removed  from  a h as tily-pre pared  grave 
two  years  after  his  death,  was  found  to  emit  a 
celestial  perfume  ; and  how  the  wicked  Queen 
Elfrida  endeavoured  to  atone  for  her  crime  by 
the  erection  of  houses  of  religious  worship,  and 
died  as  the  foundress,  if  not  as  the  abbess,  of 
Amesbury.  

The  “Grand,”  Islington. — We  are  asked 
to  add  to  the  notice  we  gave  last  week  of  the 
new  theatre,  Islington,  that  the  firm  of  Charles 
Drake  & Co.,  Limited,  were  the  contractors  for 
the  whole  of  the  fireproof  stairs,  landings,  and 
corridors. 
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Although  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  report  has  finally  ;j 
disposed  of  the  Shapira  manuscript  as  a gross  I 
forgery,  there  is  considerable  interest  expressed  < 
in  the  matter  of  tracing  the  source  from  which  1 
the  rolls  emanated.  This  tracing  of  the  forgery  j 
is,  of  course,  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  palmo-  t 
graphy,  which,  while  clearly  based  upon  the 
alphabet,  exhibits  some  marked  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  purely  lapidary  * 
style.  An  examination  of  the  original  strips  • 
and  of  a tracing  which  Dr.  Ginsburg  kindly  ; 
placed  at  my  disposal  enables  me  to  furnish  1 
some  evidence  upon  the  point  at  issue  which  1 
may  be  of  value.  There  is  in  the  tailed  letters,  ? 
such  as  the  min,  nun,  and  resh,  a tendency  to 
curl  the  tails  backward  instead  of  forward,  as  in  :i 
the  Moabite  stone,  and  in  several  letters  the  1 
sharp  angles  are  rounded  off  as  if  the  writer  I 
was  used  to  the  curves  of  cursive  Arabuflj 
Another  peculiarity  is  that  in  the  manuscript  >1 
the  letter  aleph  is  always  written  with  a bowed  < 
cross-bar  instead  of  straight.  These  peculiari-  i 
ties  would  call  for  little  comment  were  it  not  > 
that  they  occur  in  other  documents  and  inscrip-  'i 
tions  which  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
case.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  investi-  i 
gations  as  to  the  forgeries  of  Moabite  pottery  j 
carried  out  by  M.  Clermont  Ganneau  and  Mr.  i| 
Tyrrwhitt  Drake  on  behalf  of  the  Palestine  I 
Exploration  Fund,  showed  that  the  chief  agent  i| 
in  this  work  of  deception  was  one  Selem-el-  lj 
Kuri,  an  Arab,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  > 
drawing,  and  who  gained  his  living  by  painting 
Icons  for  Greek  pilgrims  who  visited  Jerusalem.  |j 
From  the  evidence  of  the  potters  and  others  it  i 
appeared  that  the  statues  were  “ invested  with  1 
artistic  merit”  by  Selim,  who  also  engraved  1 
upon  them  the  inscriptions  which  excited  so : 
much  interest.  These  inscriptions  have  been  j 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  u 
Society,  and  in  the  important  work  by  Pray 
fessors  Kautzsch  and  Socin  on  the  Moabite 
forgeries.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  inscrip- [j 
tions,  which  were  after  the  stylo  of  the  alphabet  ■ 
on  the  Moabite  stone,  Selim  had  not  got  quite 
rid  of  his  Arab  prejudices,  so  wrote  his  letters  i 
with  ligatures  joining  them  together.  In  1869  > 
this  same  Selim  made  a copy  of  a portion  of  the  > 
Moabite  stone  for  M.  Clermont  Ganneau.  I 
have  inspected  this  copy,  and  the  various  copies ; 
of  the  Moabite  inscriptions  on  the  pottery.  Itl 
is  remarkable  to  note  that  the  same  peculiari- * 
ties  of  script  are  common  to  the  manuscript,' 
the  pottery,  and  Selim’s  copy  of  a few  lines  of. 
the  Moabite  stone.  It  would  be  prudent  andi 
creditable  to  Mr.  Shapira  to  find  out  the  where-  ( 
abouts  of  his  quondam  bosom  friend  Selim,  i 
whom  he  dismissed  or  parted  company  with  in  i 
1874,  and  perhaps  afford  us  the  means  of  solving  i 
the  problem  of  the  forgery. 

W.  St.  C.  B. 


ARCHEOLOGY  IN  ICELAND. 

I have  been  prosecuting  some  researches: 
in  this  Northern  land,  which,  leading  to  results ! 
on  unpublished  matters,  may  interest  your; 
readers.  j 

Avoiding  the  usual  roads  taken  by  tourists,  I 
struck  out  some  new  routes,  and  was  rewarded; 
by  good  success.  Sailing  along  the  western: 
fiords,  I made  a landing  at  a promising  spot( 
for  an  ancient  Viking’s  residence,  i.e.,  one  i 
easily  defended  from  piratical  attack.  Going] 
to  the  homestead  of  Huitarvollum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  information  as  to  the  former i 
residence  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  to  pay  homage; 
to  the  author  of  the  great  Edda,  I found  in  the 
vicinity  a curious  tumulus  and  remains  of  an  i 
ancient  settlement.  Neither  this  route,  non 
that  which  I subsequently  followed,  nor  the 
remains,  are  mentioned  in  the  various  books  of 
travel  which  I have  with  me  ; but  an  ancient 
hof  (temple)  and  doom  ring,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a very  early  Christian  church  on  the 
western  coast,  induced  me  to  examine  that 
locality  for  something  more. 

I immediately  mapped  out  the  old  settle-1 
ment,  in  the  company  of  a young  English! 
surgeon  (Mr.  Shadbolt)  who  had  come  with' 
me.  He  was  no  archaeologist,  and  thought  I 
might  find  my  conclusions  unfounded,  but  I 
had  hardly  completed  the  work  when  the  pro-' 
prietor,  — Herra  A.  Fieldsted,  who  speaks 
English, — came  forward  and  supported  my 
views  with  many  evidences.  He  said  that  a 
Norwegian  settlement  had  existed  there  more 
than  1,000  years.  That  in  digging  he  often  foundi 
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?<  PROBABLE  0RI6INAL  LINE  OF  BASE. 

BEING  ON  A DECLIVITY  THE  SOIL  HAS  SPREAD. 
SHOWN  ALSO  ON  PLAN  . 


PROBABLE  ORIGINAL  PROPORTION  OP  PLAN. 


sarths  with  ashes,  burnt  wood,  and  sundry 
■tides  of  bronze.  There  was  reason  to  think 
ie  occupation  much  earlier,  as  he  had  exhumed 
bronze  celt,  now  in  the  museum  at  Reykjavik, 
he  chief  point  of  interest  was  a singular 
imulus,  called  the  “ ship  mound,”  from  its 
rm,  which  was  that  of  a Norse  vessel  in- 
irted.  Attached  to  this  was  a legend  of 
easure  said  to  have  been  hoarded  there  in 
den  time  by  a powerful  person,  who,  though 
woman,  maintained  corsairs,  who  went  in  her 
irquo  to  obtain  wealth  by  plunder.  I sug- 
■sted  that  a ship  might  be  buried  in  the 
ound.  He  said  there  was  a tradition  that  a 
ek  beneath  had  been  cut  in  the  form  of  a 
iip,  and  covered  with  earth.  I then  excavated, 
id  certainly  found  a rock  that  gave  some  sup- 
>rt  to  the  statement.  A ridge,  perhaps  the 
sel,  was  first  reached ; descending  suddenly,  a 
irface,  at  first  at  right  angles,  then  gradually 
irved  downwards,  took  the  form  of  a boat’s 
de.  Not  having  time  to  uncover  the  whole, 
id  being  anxious  not  to  destroy  the  form,  I 
erced  the  ground  carefully  with  a pointed 
m rod,  and,  taking  measurements  of  depth  of 
il,  found  that  they  followed  the  surface  uni- 
rmly,  so  that  the  rock  below  assimilated  to 
>e  external  form  of  earth,  except  at  the  base, 
here  the  soil  spread  from  age.  A rock  acci- 
sntally  shaped  by  nature  to  this  form  may 
ive  been  covered  with  earth,  and  the  tradition 
ay  have  arisen  from  its  accidental  outline,  but 
e rocks  around  have  no  symmetry ; and  the 
ilection  of  the  lines  of  levelled  sites  of  former 
sellings  on  each  side,  within  which  also  is  an 
ual  area  on  each  side  of  the  mound,  forming  a 
irallelogram,  show  that,  from  whatever  cause, 
e mound  was  held  in  reverence.  From  the 
ist  the  tumulus  is  approached  by  a ridge,  and 
l this  are  rocks  in  a zigzag  position,  which,  if 
)t  in  situ,  must  have  been  so  placed  studiedly, 
id  would  subsequently  have  been  very  suitable 
r “stations”  before  the  time  of  Lutheranism, 
he  inserted  stone  ships  of  Minorca,  which  I 
ive  carefully  examined,  show  that  if  the  legend 
5 true,  it  does  not  stand  alone. 

Pursuing  a course  through  a long  river  valley 


to  Lundr,  I received  hospitality  at  the  parson- 
age. Mr.  Shadbolt,  who  had  been  out  for  trout, 
stated  there  was  another  tumulus.  The  care 
with  which  a large  mound  near  the  church  had 
been  formed  made  this  conclusive,  and  per- 
mission was  obtained  to  dig.  Evidences  of 
cremation  appeared  about  3 ft.  from  the  surface, 
which,  to  a depth  of  5 ft.  more,  produced  a 
number  of  bones  of  the  sheep  and  ox,  in  all 
stages  of  burning,  with  the  earth  and  stones 
completely  charred,  and  in  successive  layers,  as 
though  the  mound  had  been  reconstructed  at 
intervals.  Burton  refers  to  the  belief  that 
secret  sacrifices  of  animals  to  Baal  are  still 
made  in  the  Orkneys,  and  a place  is  shown  near 
the  old  hof  I have  referred  to  whero  the  bones 
were  thrown.  The  clergyman,  on  inspecting 
the  mound  and  bones,  informed  me  that  a short 
distance  from  the  church  was  the  site  of  a hof, 
or  Pagan  temple,  the  plan  of  which  was,  I 
found,  at  right  angles  with  the  church.  Standing 
on  this  site  I observed  a second  mound  in  the 
same  position  to  the  S.E.  that  the  first  held  with 
regard  to  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  hof ; they 
appeared  to  me  to  be  altars  for  sacrifice.  Some 
rather  general  attempts  at  the  well-known 
tumulus  of  Snorri  at  Reykholt  led  me  to  think 
there  would  be  little  to  excavate  for  there. 

I then  turned  my  course  south  and  east,  and 
after  two  days’  hard  riding  I reached  a locality 
where  a tumulus  had  contained  the  bones  and 
weapons  of  a warrior,  and  some  remarkable 
Oriental  beads.  Not  far  from  this  I found 
another  mound,  which,  on  excavation,  produced 
similar  results.  This  one,  I understand,  had 
been  long  in  the  possession  of  an  old  Danish 
family,  from  whom  I was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  the  accoutrements  of  an  early  princely 
member  of  the  house,  as  shown  by  the  coronets 
and  heraldic  devices  wrought  in  precious  metals 
upon  them. 

On  the  plain  west  of  Thingvellir  Lake,  where 
all  the  blocks  of  lava,  in  situ,  lie  half  buried. 
I found  seven  large  blocks  free  from  the  surface, 
and  arranged  in  the  form  of  a cross,  the  seventh 
lying  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  arms  and 
shaft.  Finding  a large  boat,  in  which  I first 


sailed,  rather  expensive,  with  six  rowers,  and 
nothing  being  gained,  the  boat  lying  with  ub 


< a':  o- — » 

Rude  cross  formed  by  seven  blocks  of  lava,  carefully  laid 
in  a horizontal  position,  on  plain  west  of  the  Lake  of 
Thingvellir. 

The  seventh  block,  shown  by dotted  lines,  is  super- 

imposed at  the  junction  of  arms  and  shaft, 
exposed  in  the  open  sea  all  night,  I made  my 
other  visits  to  the  Fiords  in  a small  boat  with 
two  rowers. 

It  may  interest  your  more  general  readers  to 
know  that  at  the  present  moment,  during  the 
sitting  of  the  Althing  (Parliament),  the  little 
town  of  Reykjavik  has  positively  started  a 
Syning  (Exhibition).  J.  S.  Phene. 

Reykjavik,  August  16,  1883. 


The  Newcastle  City  Council  on  Wednesday 
last  decided  to  appoint  a Committee  to  confer 
with  the  River  Tyne  Commissioners  respecting 
the  practicability  of  making  a ship  canal  from 
the  Tyne  to  the  Solway  Firth. 
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THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  CHESS. 

The  holiday- season  should  in  some  respects 
be  more  welcome  to  the  young  architect  than 
to  any  other  of  the  numerous  professional  men 
of  the  present  day.  For  while  he  can  be 
enjoying  fresh  air  and  a change  of  scene,  he 
can  also  be  improving  not  only  his  technical 
knowledge,  but  also  his  general  knowledge,  in 
connexion  with  buildings,  &c.  For  there  are  all 
sorts  of  ways  in  which  a man  with  his  eyes 
wide  open  can  during  a holiday  cultivate  his 
taste  and  improve  his  knowledge  of  his  art. 
To  those  whose  holidays  are  short,  there  is  no 
need  to  go  very  far  from  London  for  perfect 
quiet,  for  fine  air,  and  for  attractive  scenery.  And 
there  are  few  places  near  London  which  unite 
varied  attractions  in  a greater  degree  than 
does  the  valley  of  the  Chess.  From  its  juncture 
with  the  Colne  at  Rickmansworth  to  its  rise 
above  the  quaint  and  quiet  little  town  of 
Chesham,  it  is  full  of  natural  beauty,  and 
will  afford  opportunity  for  studies  not  only 
of  general  landscape  but  of  trees  and  foliage 
in  a remarkable  degree. 

The  town  of  Rickmansworth  itself  has  not 
much  to  recommend  it,  but  the  view  from  the 
London-road  near  Moor  Park  cannot  be  excelled 
in  its  attractiveness,  while  the  various  outlooks 
from  the  heights  in  Moor  Park  to  all  quarters 
of  the  compass  afford  a series  of  wide  and, 
when  the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favour- 
able, beautiful  views.  Nor  is  the  house  itself 
unworthy  of  some  notice.  As  way  is  made  up 
the  valley  of  the  Chess,  the  first  example  of 
domestic  architecture,  at  Loud  water  House,  is 
one  which,  so  far  as  position  goes,  shows  how 
mistakes  should  be  avoided.  For  this  house 
has  been  placed  in  so  low  a position  that  it 
obtains  no  view,  and  must  be  necessarily  less 
healthy  than  if  it  had  been  placed  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
village  of  Chorleywood  is  reached,  with  its 
breezy  common  and  magnificent  outlook  over 
the  valley  of  the  Chess,  where  its  slopes 
and  woods  imperceptibly  unite  with  the 
broader  valley  of  the  Colne,  a good  example 
will  be  found  of  a well-situated  house  in  the 
Cedars,  built  and  inhabited  by  Mr.  Gilliat,  the 
present  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A 
little  distance  beyond  Chorleywood  lies  Chenies, 
the  burial-place  of  the  great  political  family  of 
Russell,  and  the  most  unique  village  in  England. 
Of  the  general  character,  and  of  the  monuments 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Russells,  wo  gave  a short 
description  in  the  course  of  last  year.  Pro- 
ceeding without  further  detail  up  the  valley, 
the  eye  is  at  once  struck  with  the  red  chimneys 
of  Latimer  appearing  among  the  beech-woods, 
which  now  become  so  noticeable  a feature  of 
the  landscape.  Elizabethan  in  its  character, 
no  house  could  be  more  typical  of  the  stately 
homes  of  England,  for  it  combines  the  two 
elements  of  stateliness  and  homeliness.  In  its 
position  on  the  slopes  of  a well-wooded  hill- 
side, in  a park  where  the  branching  trees  show 
to  noticeable  advantage,  for  many  reasons, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Chesham  is  attractive 
not  only  to  the  lover  of  the  picturesque,  but 
equally  also  to  the  professional  architect. 

There  are  few  towns,  if  town  it  can  be  called, 
which  carry  one  back  more  years  than  does  that 
of  Chesham.  As  a whole,  it  perhaps  would  not 
be  considered  picturesque,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a general  appearance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  century  about  it,  and  it 
appears  now  like  a good  many  other  towns  did 
years  ago,  before  they  were  changed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  omnipotent  locomotive. 
The  small  and  often  gabled  old  houses,  the 
quaint  market-place,  the  ancient  mill  to  which 
the  Chess  flows  through  the  town,  all  help  to  give 
a distinct  character  to  this  place.  The  situation 
of  the  old  red  brick  Rectory-house,  or  what  was 
once  the  Rectory-house,  beneath  the  church, 
which  again,  standing  as  it  does  on  an  eminence, 
is  sheltered  by  the  trees  which  rise  above 
it,  together  make  a very  effective  bit  of  group- 
ing. In  fact,  a ramble  up  this  valley  in  fine 
weather  cannot  fail  to  be  a pleasure  and  an 
advantage  to  the  architectural  student  who  has 
a desire  to  improve  his  taste.  For,  moreover, 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  by  the 
leisurely  but  attentive  study  and  consideration 
of  sites  of  houses  and  of  landscapes,  by  the 
observation  of  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  as 
well  as  by  the  hard  work  of  the  office,  that  an 
architect  can  become  a real  building  adviser  to 
his  employer.  It  is  through  the  neglect  of  this 
part  of  the  architect’s  training  that  men,  often 
industrious  and  ekilful,  are  not  full  of  sugges- 


tions, and  have  not  that  quick  and  artistic  eye 
which  is  so  important  in  regard  to  domestic 
buildings  in  the  country. 


THE  PRACTICAL  UTILITY  OF  PUBLIC 
GARDENS. 

At  all  times  we  are  grateful  for  the  efforts  of 
those  who,  amidst  the  ever-spreading  acres  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  preserve  some  vestige  of 
the  green  country ; but  at  the  season  of  the  year 
when  the  general  exodus  to  mountain,  sea,  and 
vale  serves  only  to  render  more  evident  the 
dreariness  and  dustiness  of  town  existence,  the 
sense  of  enjoyment  in  the  pleasant  green  oasis 
of  garden  is,  perhaps,  more  keenly  felt  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  and  this  “ purest  of 
human  pleasures,”  a9  Bacon  has  so  justly 
termed  the  love  of  gardens,  gains  in  strength 
as  our  huge  cities  grow  larger  and  their  solitude 
more  oppressive. 

It  partakes  of  a commonplace  to  bring  forward 
as  among  the  characteristics  of  our  epoch  its  love 
of  the  practical  and  the  consideration  of  the 
commercially  successful,  and  the  destruction  of 
beauty  which  accompanies  “progress.”  It  is 
not  alone  upon  the  powder-cart  of  Hosea 
Biglow’s  ballad  that  “ civ’lyzation  doos  git 
forrid”;  it  is  upon  the  ruins  of  much  that  might 
have  been  preserved, — much  that,  had  it  been 
preserved,  would,  from  the  most  practical  point 
of  view,  have  served  the  aims  of  our  modern 
commercial  search  for  profit.  The  cultivation 
of  greenery  in  the  midst  of  our  cities  is  essen- 
tially one  of  those  points  in  which  a great  deal 
of  short-sighted  prejudice  will  be  found  to  exist, 
and  as  a result  our  speculators  will  before  long 
discover  that,  though  apparently  they  may  be 
gainers  by  their  destruction  of  nature,  in  the 
end  they  are  absolute  losers.  Many  of  the  out- 
lying districts  of  our  metropolis,  were  they 
planned  with  a little  less  ruthless  disregard  of 
that  natural  craving  for  greenery  which  is 
common  to  all  humanity,  would  not  at  this 
moment  be  merely  neighbourhoods  covered 
with  a class  of  houses  which,  if  they  succeed 
in  remunerating  the  speculators,  cannot  be 
called  profitable,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  will  never  be  occupied  by  that  sort  of 
tenants  who  as  they  advance  will  endear  them- 
selves to  the  neighbourhood,  and  thus  improve 
its  market  value.  Planned  with  a due  regard 
to  the  beauty  of  greenery,  and  the  successful 
collaboration  of  the  architect  and  the  gardener, 
whole  districts  which  have  now  fallen  a prey  to 
the  insatiable  appetite  of  the  speculator  might 
have  been  rendered  in  truth  what  they  are  too 
often  only  by  a fiction  stated  to  be — “ desirable.” 
Why  should  houses  be  erected  which  their 
tenants  can  never  possibly  care  to  occupy  when 
they  have  advanced  even  one  step  in  the  social 
scale?  We  are  building  houses  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  what  is  daily  growing  rarer  is  a true 
home,  and  the  question  is  serious  enough  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful.  In 
such  a position,  it  is  sad  that  there  should  be 
even  a semblance  of  a variance  existing  between 
the  craft  of  the  builder  and  the  art  of  the 
gardener,  two  kindred  vocations  which  have 
till  now  ever  worked  in  friendly  accord.  It  is 
fair  ground  for  regret  that  the  short-sighted 
and  unprofitable  aims  of  greedy  speculation 
should  have  been  allowed  to  exercise  their 
influence  over  a union  which  has  produced  and 
happily  still  produces  such  extraordinary  results. 
The  days  seem  almost  past  when  the  collabora- 
tion of  thd  arts  can  be  pursued  in  harmony,  the 
scale  of  merit  appearing  to  be  regulated  by  the 
lucrative  degree  of  the  pursuit  and  the  means 
of  securing  the  largest  profit  on  a skilfully- 
made  outlay,  carefully  calculated  on  principles 
more  or  less  sound. 

When  we  recall  the  noble  gardens  that  have 
long  existed  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  see  how  much  they  have  owed 
to  the  skilful  collaboration  of  architect  and 
gardener.  It  seems  certainly  almost  a pity, 
considering  the  high  level  of  excellence  at 
which  the  scientific  gardener  has  arrived,  that 
he  should  not  avail  himself  more  frequently  of 
the  aid  of  the  equally  scientific  and  well-informed 
architect.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  any  perfect 
modern  architectural  work  connected  with  a 
great  garden  can  be  pointed  out,  whereas  we 
are  constantly  called  upon  to  admit  the  rapidly- 
approaching  perfection  of  a gardener’s  art.  Of 
course,  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  give 
up  our  almost  sentimental  admiration  for  the 
old,  the  dear  old  garden  of  our  youth,  the 
simple,  well-kept,  well-arranged  garden,  such  as 


the  old  masters  of  this  sweet  art  have  so  oft< 
described  and  painted.  Such  gardens  and  sui 
examples  as  Kew  will,  wo  suppose,  henc 
forward  remain  as  the  models  for  the  emulatu 
of  the  world,  just  as  there  seems  to  us  a hapj 
combination  of  old  and  modem  science  di 
played  in  the  familiar  Jai'din  des  Plantes  ; 
Paris,  with  its  admirable  admixture  of  tl 
useful  and  the  ornamental,  its  well-arrang< 
beds  and  greenhouses,  lecture-rooms,  museum 
and  zoological  garden. 

How  directly  and  commercially  profitable  tl 
ingenious  collaboration  of  architect  and  garden 
may  be  rendered,  the  numerous  instances  th; 
will  occur  to  the  minds  of  most  readers  a 
sufficient  to  prove.  Every  one  who  has  visit* 
Paris  must  remember  the  character  of  the  neig! 
bourhood  which  surrounds  the  Parc  Monceau,- 
in  reality  a garden  rather  than  a park, — ar 
which,  from  the  beauty  and  skill  of  its  arrang 
ment  has  within  the  last  few  years  render* 
this  portion  of  the  French  capital  one  of  tl 
most  luxurious  and  expensive  to  inhabit.  J 
the  further  end  of  the  city,  a neighbourhoc 
which  for  centuries  had  enjoyed  an  unenviab 
reputation  has  become,  by  the  laying-out  i 
the  Buttes  Chaumont,  if  not  exactly  fashionabl 
at  least  highly  respectable.  In  the  arrang 
ment  of  our  more  modern  London  parks  it  hi 
always  seemed  to  us  a singular  oversight  on  tl 
part  of  those  concerned  that  the  new  neig] 
bourhoods  thus  formed  have  not  been  render* 
more  desirable.  Why  should  not  the  surroul 
ings  of  Battersea  Park  have  been  as  choice  i 
those  of  the  Parc  Monceau,  or,  at  least,  let  i 
say,  as  respectable  as  those  of  Regent’s  Pai 
have  become  since  the  days  when  the  once  quii 
site  was  occupied  by  Henderson’s  old-fashione 
nursery-garden  ? 

How  successfully  the  owners  of  real  esta' 
“ up  town”  in  New  York  have  been  served  l 
the  beauty  of  the  Central  Park  those  who  hai 
visited  the  Empire  City  are  aware,  though  fe 
of  the  many  who  are  now  leaving  our  shores  ■ 
return  American  visits  can  possibly,  in  the 
short  stay,  realise  how  successfully  in  this  oa 
the  gardener,  the  architect,  the  sculptor,  ai 
the  builder  have  worked  together.  As  a resul 
not  alone  has  the  city  been  adorned  with 
feature  of  more  than  usual  beauty,  for  tl 
gardens  of  the  whole  world  have  been  ransackei 
inspected,  and  many  of  their  effects  adaptei 
but  the  owners  of  property  have  long  sine 
realised  substantial  advantages  from  the  choic 
nature  of  the  houses  erected  in  the  neighbor 
hood  of  the  park.  It  is  this  fact  to  which  w 
would  especially  wish  to  draw  the  attentions 
the  modern  building  speculator.  In  his  insei 
sate  desire  to  “ run  up”  long  lines  of  untenani 
able  houses  on  the  site  of  pretty  country  lane 
and  fields  and  fine  old  trees,  the  aim  ho  has  i 
view  is  only  imperfectly  carried  out,  and  it  j 
alone  himself  whom  he  should  blame  if  tinanoii 
disaster  follow  on  what  we  must  persist  i 
terming  his  short-sighted  policy. 

We  profess  to  travel  greatly  in  the  presen 
day.  W e admire  in  France  the  beautiful  garden 
of  the  Tuileries  and  the  tall  houses  that  stan 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  we  are  enchanted  a 
Brussels  with  the  Bois  de  la  Cambre  and  th 
choice  homes  in  its  neighbourhood.  Just  as  i 
Paris  we  admire  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  green 
embowered  Passy  and  Auteuil,  and  the  pleasan 
surroundings  of  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  w 
admire  the  busy  Unter  den  Linden  in  Berlii 
with  its  avenues  of  trees ; the  bustling,  sea 
washed  Chiaja  at  Naples;  cool,  green,  shad; 
Beacon-street  in  cultured  Boston ; the  pleasan 
park  in  Brussels  ; or  the  outer  boulevards  of  th 
Belgian  capital.  Each  and  all  of  these  hav 
affected  and  continue  to  affect  the  value  of  th 
real  estate  in  their  neighbourhood.  Quito  of  i 
different  stamp  are  such  gardens  as  the  Bobol 
at  Florence,  behind  the  Pitti  Palace  ; the  state! 
Borghese  gardens  at  Rome  ; the  romancii 
cypress  - shaded  Giusti  gardens  in  Verona 
the  deserted  charm  of  the  neglected  Orb 
Botanico  at  Venice,  or  the  lively  Giardin 
Pubblici ; the  pretty  Prater  at  Vienna,  with  it; 
noisy  Wiirstel  avenue  ; the  famous  old  botanical 
gardens  at  Padua.  These,  like  Versailles  ant 
many  other  gardens  of  the  same  monuments 
stamp,  possess,  of  course,  a character  they  havt 
acquired  from  the  stately  days  in  which  the] 
were  first  planned.  They  still  form  the  modeli 
for  study,  and  can  never  be  surpassed  for  theii 
charm ; and  from  their  traditions  the  moden 
horticulturist  has  skilfully  developed  his  art 
He  has  still,  however,  in  collaboration  with  the 
speculator  and  the  gardener,  much  to  do  for  the 
benefit  both  of  his  partners  and  the  public,  nol 
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one  in  the  present,  but  in  the  immediate 
Lture.  We  have  but  to  observe  the  rapidity 
ith  which  private  buildings  surround  in  every 
•eat  city  any  piece  of  open  greenery  to  feel 
>\v  much  more  interested  the  builder  should 
* than  he  is  at  present  in  the  formation  and 
anning  of  public  gardens. 


EDINBURGH. 

In  our  last  communication  from  Edinburgh 
jage  232,  ante)  reference  was  made  to  the  pro- 
ved transference  of  the  Museum  of  the  Society 
' Antiquaries  to  the  Museum  of  Science  and 
rt  to  make  way  for  the  Scottish  National 
ortrait  Gallery.  Although  it  is  stated  in  the 
cal  press  that  the  plans  for  the  proposed  new 
remises  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  are  all 
it  finally  adjusted,  we  are  given  to  understand 
lat  these  plans  are  still  in  nubibus.  Objec- 
ons,  it  seems,  were  raised  by  the  Science  and 
rt  Department  to  the  proposed  transference 
liefly  on  the  grounds  of  divided  responsibility 
i regards  precautions  against  fire,  &c.,  and  that 
ie  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  building  in 
hambers-street  to  a different  purpose  from  that 
<r  which  it  was  originally  intended  would 
pstroy  its  architectural  effect  both  internally 
id  externally.  Particular  objection  seems  to 
ive  been  taken  to  a proposal  that  a tower 
buld  be  required  to  contain  the  staircase  lead- 
«g  to  the  rooms  which  were  to  be  at  the  dis- 
jsal  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on  the 
pound  that  such  an  erection  would  destroy  the 
ilance  and  homogeneity  of  the  original  design. 

0 this  objection  it  may  be  replied  that,  even 
lould  a projection  be  required  to  the  westward 
■ contain  a staircase,  it  need  not  of  necessity 
ivelope  into  a tower,  but  even  if  it  did.  the 
feet  might,  by  skilful  treatment,  add  to  rather 
ian  detract  from  the  interest  and  general  effect 

the  elevations.  So  far  as  the  principal  eleva- 
on  towards  Chalmers-street  is  concerned,  the 
•iginal  design  need  not  be  interfered  with  in 
ly  respect,  and  the  western  elevation  might, 
om  the  nature  of  the  site  and  its  surroundings, 

) treated  somewhat  differently  from  what  was 
•iginally  intended  with  a happy  result.  Any 
Tangement  of  the  interior  must,  however, 
jeessarily  be  of  the  nature  of  a temporary 
epedient,  as  the  whole  building  will,  in  the 
iui-se  of  time,  be  required  by  the  Science  and 
rt  Department. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre,  which  is  to  be  opened 
iring  the  second  week  of  September,  is  now  in 
ich  a state  as  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the 
terior  arrangement.  Mr.  Phipps  was  fortunate 
. having  at  his  command  a site  of  amply 
ifficient  dimensions  and  completely  isolated, 
id  of  this  he  has  availed  himself  by  providing 
nple  means  of  ingress  and  egress,  light  where 
scessary  from  external  windows,  and  ventila- 
on  upon  the  most  approved  principles.  Every 
recaution  has  been  taken  against  the  spread  of 
re, — the  declared  enemy  of  such  buildings.  The 
leatre  has  been  apportioned  into  three  divisions, 
-the  auditorium,  stage,  &c.,  and  dressing-rooms 
id  workshops.  The  partitions  of  these  divisions 
re,  as  far  as  practicable,  of  fireproof  construc- 
on,  the  iron  curtain  being  formed  of  two 
istinct  screens  of  boiler-plate  metal  placed  8 in. 
part.  The  stage  has  a width  of  78  ft.,  includ- 
ig  the  dock,  and  is  44  ft.  in  depth,  with  a 
eight  of  60  ft.  to  the  framework  for  supporting 
ie  Bcenery.  Underneath  is  a space,  20  ft.  high, 
vailable  for  the  stowage  of  scenery  and  stage 
ppliances,  &c.  The  orchestra  is  placed  in  the 
sual  position,  and  kept  well  down.  There  are 
ve  rows  of  stalls  containing  121  seats  con- 
tracted on  the  swing  principle,  which  are 
sached  by  corridors  carried  round  the  pit  from 
tie  main  entrance.  The  pit  is  constructed  to 
ccommodate  600,  each  person  being  provided 
ith  an  armed  seat ; it  rises  sufficiently  to 
nable  all  the  occupants  to  obtain  a good  view 
f the  stage.  The  entrance  is  from  the  south 
y a corridor,  6 ft.  broad,  and  there  is  a corre- 
ponding  exit  passage  by  the  refreshment  bar 

1 the  principal  front  at  the  west.  There  arc 
hree  private  boxes  on  each  side  of  the  pro- 
cenium,  and  the  dress-circle  accommodates 
09  persons ; it  is  embraced  by  a wide  corridor, 
rhich  is  entered  by  four  doors,  and  a gentle- 
aan’s  cloak-room  abuts  upon  it.  The  foyer  is 
8 ft.  by  18  ft.  6 in.,  and  at  each  end  there  is 
ommunication  with  a refreshment-room  and 
idies’  cloak-room,  while  three  windows  open 
pon  a balcony.  The  room  is  tastefully  deco- 
ated  and  fitted  up  as  a drawing-room.  The 
estibule  is  also  decorated  and  fitted  with  an 
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oak  mantelpiece,  the  floor  being  laid  in  mosaic. 
The  amphitheatre  recedes  to  the  extent  of 
about  4 ft.  from  the  central  line  of  the  dress- 
circle,  and  the  two  foremost  rows  of  seats,  120 
in  number,  are  set  apart  as  stalls,  the  remaining 
space  being  fitted  up  for  500  persons.  The 
upper  gallery  recedes  still  further,  and  is  fitted 
up  to  accommodate  1,000  persons.  The  stair- 
cases are  all  fireproof,  being  mostly  composed 
of  Stuart’s  cement  concrete,  which  material  has 
also  been  used  as  a facing  for  the  exterior.  The 
decoration  of  the  interior  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Hall,  one  of  the  city  magistrates.  In  a 
lunette  over  the  proscenium  opening  there  is 
a painting  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  by  Ballard ; 
and  the  drop-scene  is  a reproduction  in  mono- 
chrome of  Alma  Tadema’s  picture  of  “ Sappho 
and  Alcmus.”  The  lighting  is  to  be  by  incan- 
descent electric  lamps,  in  ground-glass  globes, 
but  gas,  is  also  introduced  in  case  of  any  hitch 
occurring  in  the  electric  machinery. 

A motion  has  been  carried  in  the  Town 
Council  for  the  acquisition  of  a site  in  South 
Gray’s-close,  whereon  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
wash-houses  for  twenty-four  tubs,  at  a probable 
cost  of  1,500Z.,  and  twelve  plunge-baths  at  an 
additional  probable  cost  of  250 J.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  information  should  be  obtained 
from  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hume, 
who  had  spent  a considerable  sum  in  providing 
wash-houses  which  were  not  taken  advantage 
of.  If  Mr.  Hume  went  into  this  in  the  idea 
that  it  would  prove  a profitable  investment 
(which  does  not  appear)  there  could  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  be  disappointed.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
and  the  cause  of  promoting  that  “ cleanliness 
which  is  next  to  godliness  ” may  be  fairly 
reckoned  as  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Andrew  Caraegie,  of  New  York,  at 
present  in  Scotland,  has  given  a subscription 
of  1,000£.  towards  the  fund  for  the  completion 
of  the  new  medical  class-rooms  connected  with 
the  University,  remarking  that  the  more  he 
has  seen  of  Edinburgh  the  greater  reason  he 
finds  for  Scotchmen  to  be  proud  of  their  capital, 
but  that,  after  all,  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its 
educational  institutions,  as  to  which  he  expresses 
his  satisfaction  in  having  the  opportunity  of 
testifying  that  he  shares  the  pride  with  which 
they  are  regarded  by  his  countrymen  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


EXHIBITION  OF  COLOURED  PLASTIC 
WORKS. 

An  exhibition  of  coloured  plastic  works, 
which  was  foreshadowed  a few  weeks  back  in 
these  columns,  has  at  length  been  opened  in 
the  city  of  Dresden,  and  has  aroused  much 
interest  among  artistic  circles  in  that  capital. 
The  collection,  as  our  former  remarks  will  have 
prepared  our  readers  to  learn,  is  mainly  attri- 
butable to  the  efforts  of  a German  sculptor, 
Herr  Carl  Cauer,  of  Kreuznach,  who  professes 
to  have  discovered  that  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  was  originally  gilt,  and 
then  painted  in  such  a way  that  the  gold  ground 
was  more  or  less  apparent.  Herr  Cauer  has 
executed  several  works  in  which  he  has  attempted 
to  revive  this  style  of  decoration,  and  amongst 
them  is  a copy  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  a portion 
of  the  Parthenon  frieze  itself.  Along  with 
these  works  of  Herr  Cauei*,  the  Exhibition  at 
Dresden  includes  a number  of  objects  carried 
out  on  the  same  principles  by  one  or  two 
Dresden  sculptors,  including  several  painted 
portrait  busts  in  the  terra-cotta  and  majolica 
style  by  Herr  Diez,  together  with  a number  of 
antique  painted  statuettes  from  Tanagra,  and 
chromo-lithographic  copies  of  works  of  this 
class  belonging  to  the  Royal  Museum  of  Plaster- 
casts  at  Dresden.  Interesting  as  the  collection 
is,  as  a whole,  it  has  failed  to  secure  for  the 
views  of  Herr  Cauer  any  large  amount  of  sup- 
port amongst  the  best  judges.  This  result  is  in 
part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  artists  have  executed 
the  painting  upon  these  works  in  too  realistic 
a fashion.  The  ancient  Greeks  in  their  poly- 
chromatic decoration  of  plastic  works  employed 
colour  in  so  uniform  and  delicate  a manner  that 
the  plastic  character  of  the  objects  was  not 
detracted  from.  The  criticisms  called  forth  by 
the  present  Exhibition  go  to  show  that  it  is  not 
likely  to  upset  the  principles  hitherto  generally 
accepted  in  regard  to  the  true  functions  and 
sphere  of  colour. 

The  prevailing  view  is  that  colour  is  not  a 
plastic  element  at  all,  but  something  specifically 
different.  The  Greeks,  in  their  polychromatic 
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treatment  of  plastic  works,  were  satisfied  with 
simple  colouring,  and  the  result  is  much  more 
incongruous  when  light  and  shade  effects  are 
added.  The  incongruity,  however,  is  not  so  per- 
ceptible in  the  case  of  reliefs  as  in  statuary 
proper,  since  the  former  approach  nearer  to  the 
character  of  pictures.  It  is,  therefore,  chiefly 
the  plastic  decorations  of  coloured  architecture 
and  certain  branches  of  fine-art  industry  which 
may  offer  a field  for  polychromatic  plastic  work. 
The  msthetic  value  of  the  latter,  however,  still 
remains  in  several  respects  an  open  question. 
Another  question  is  the  admissibility  of  oil 
colours  in  order  to  protect  plastic  works  from 
atmospheric  influences.  As  employed  in  the 
works  exhibited  at  Dresden,  where  they  combine 
coloristic  effects  with  those  of  light  and  shade, 
they  introduce  a picturesque  element,  which, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  German  critics,  is 
more  or  less  out  of  harmony  with  the  character 
of  plastic  works.  This  is  stated  to  be  remark- 
ably apparent  in  the  busts  which  are  contri- 
buted by  Herr  Diez,  and  which  are  admitted  to 
be  otherwise  very  spirited  and  lifelike.  In  the 
effort  to  give  a complete  representation  of 
nature,  these  busts  are  declared  to  be  like  so 
many  pieces  of  waxwork.  The  works  of  Herr 
Cauer,  on  the  other  hand,  are  far  less  objec- 
tionable in  this  respect.  The  metallic  gold 
ground  in  various  parts  stands  out  in  such 
a way  as  to  give  the  impression  of  biass  or 
bronze  partially  painted  over.  But  the  contrast 
existing  between  the  entirely  nude  portions 
that  are  without  any  of  the  realistic  colouring 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  realistically-coloured 
hair,  lips,  eyes,  teeth,  and  drapery  on  the  other, 
is  felt  to  be  unnatural  and  paradoxical.  The 
spectator  is  involuntarily  led  to  believe  ho  is 
looking  at  Red  Indians  or  Malays.  After  all, 
however,  whatever  objections  the  works  in  this 
Exhibition  may  be  open  to,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  settle  the  question  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  polychromy  may  be  applicable  to  plastic 
works  of  art ; and  even  the  fact  that  the 
Greeks  employed  colour  in  such  works,  is,  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  examples,  no  conclu- 
sive proof  of  the  msthetic  propriety  of  this 
style  of  decoration.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  is  accordingly  but  little  advanced  by 
the  latest  experiments,  the  results  of  which  are 
now  on  view  in  the  Saxon  capital. 


CONGRESS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  programme  of  the  forthcoming  congress, 
to  be  held  at  Huddersfield  from  the  3rd  to  the 
10th  October,  is  now  complete  as  regards  the 
“special  questions.”  The  following  are  those 
that  more  particularly  interest  our  readers, 
with  the  names  of  the  writers  of  the  papers 
thereon : — 

Health  Department. 

1.  Is  the  modern  system  of  education  exert- 
ing any  deleterious  influence  upon  the  health  of 
the  country?  Papers  by  Dr.  Clifford  Allbutt 
and  Mr.  J.  Hepburn  Hume. 

2.  Is  it  desirable  to  take  any,  and  what 
further,  measures  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
zymotic  diseases  through  the  milk-supply  of 
our  towns  ? Papers  by  Mr.  Francis  Vacher, 

F. R.C.S.,  Dr.  Britton,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart, 
M.R.C.S. 

3.  Is  it  desirable  to  amend  or  extend  the 
Habitual  Drunkards  Act,  and,  if  so,  in  what 
direction  ? Papers  by  Dr.  Norman  Kerr  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Kuaggs,  M.R.C.S. 

Art  Department. 

1.  Ought  our  museums  and  art  galleries  to  be 
open  on  Sundays,  and,  if  so,  under  what  condi- 
tions ? Papers  by  Mr.  Mark  Judge  and  the 
Rev.  John  Gritton,  D.D. 

2.  How  can  a school  of  art,  as  applied  to 
textile  and  other  manufactures,  be  best  sup- 
ported and  utilised  with  a view  to  meeting 
foreign  competition?  Papers  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  G.  Marchetti. 

3.  What  constitutes  a “ School  of  Music,” 
and  how  far  can  the  formation  of  an  English 
School  be  encouraged  ? Paper  by  the  Rev.  H. 

G.  B.  Hunt,  Mus.B.,  Warden  of  Trinity  College, 
London. 


Norfolk  and  Norwich  New  Hospitals  — 

Messrs.  G.  & F.  Davis,  of  the  Broseley  Brick  and 
Tile  Works,  are  the  sole  makers  of  all  the 
roofing  tiles  used  for  these  buildings,  which  are 
| very  extensive. 
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THE  TESTING  OF  BRICKS. 

The  brickmaking  industry  has  of  late  been 
making  special  efforts  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  modern  building,  and  the  exact  definition  of 
what  those  requirements  are  is  evidently  an 
important  point  in  such  a matter.  The  intro- 
duction upon  an  augmented  scale  of  machinery 
into  the  process  of  brickmaking,  and  the  em- 
ployment of  various  newj  materials,  render 
difficult  the  definite  appreciation  of  the  qualities 
of  bricks.  As  in  these  busy  times  no  one  would 
like  to  wait  long  enough  to  arrive  by  actual  ex- 
perience at  the  results  in  question,  a reliable 
method  of  determining  the  quality  and  dura- 
bility of  bricks  would  naturally  be  of  advantage 
to  the  building  industry. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  draw  conclusions  of 
this  kind  from  an  examination  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial used,  and  of  the  process  of  manufacture ; 
but  the  considerable  differences  between  the 
various  systems  in  use  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  a way  of  arriving  at  the  wished-for  result 
without  reference  to  the  method  of  production 
would  bo  the  most  acceptable  to  all  concerned. 
Such  a test  must  be  carried  out  with  special 
reference  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  bricks 
would  be  employed,  and  the  following  classi- 
fication is  given  by  Herr  Ruhne  in  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung,  as  comprising  the  various  uses  to 
which  bricks  are  put : — 

1.  Facing  Bricks. — First  class  for  monumental 
buildings;  second  class  for  dwelling-houses,  &c.; 
third  class  for  buildings  along  rivers,  &c. ; 
fourth  class  for  factories,  &c. 

2.  Bricks  which  bear  Weight.  — Classified 
according  to  heavy,  medium,  and  light  burdens. 

3.  Roofing  Tiles. — For  special  requirements 
and  for  ordinary  uses. 

4.  Paving  Tiles. — For  use  in  the  open  air,  and 
in  the  interior  of  buildings. 

With  respect  to  these  various  modes  of  em- 
ployment it  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
minimum  requirements,  and  it  is  remarked  that 
the  definition  of  them  and  the  drawing-up  of 
rules  founded  on  these  investigations  are 
matters  in  which  technical  authorities  as  to 
building  and  brickmaking  would  require  to  take 
joint  action. 

The  points  for  elucidation  are  as  follow : — 
1.  For  what  requirements  are  the  bricks  to  be 
tested  ? 2.  What  mode  of  testing  should  be 
adopted  ? 3.  How  are  the  results  obtained  to  be 
utilised  ? There  would,  as  to  the  first  point,  be 
a more  or  less  elevated  degree  of  resistance  to 
pressure  to  be  fixed  with  respect  to  each 
description.  In  addition  to  this  it  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  a test  for  the  resistance 
of  bricks  to  frost  and  other  influences  of  the 
weather.  Their  resistance  against  internal 
saline  crystallisation  would  also  have  to  be 
considered,  and,  finally,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  establish  a rule  that  bricks  should  be  free 
from  soluble  salts,  or  should,  at  the  very  most, 
only  contain  a small  fixed  proportion  of  them. 
For  many  articles  a test  of  porosity  would  be 
necessary,  and  one  with  regard  to  weight  would 
have  to  be  carried  out  in  all  cases.  The 
methods  now  in  use  of  determining  resistance 
to  pressure  and  of  arriving  at  the  degree  of 
porosity  which  bricks  possess,  seem  to  call, 
according  to  Herr  Ruhne’ s opinion,  for  no  special 
alteration,  but  the  mode  in  which  the  recog- 
nised analytic  establishment  at  Berlin  carries 
out  tests  for  resistance  to  frost  does  not  meet 
his  approval.  It  consists  in  placing  the  bricks 
in  water,  which  is  gradually  heated  up  to 
boiling  point,  when  they  are  cooled  by  being 
suddenly  thrown  into  cold  water.  In  place  of 
this  method  h9  recommends  the  production  of 
a low  temperature  by  the  usual  process  em- 
ployed in  ice  manufacture.  This  is  arrived  at 
without  much  expense,  and  the  natural  action 
of  frost  is  said  to  be  reproduced  in  this  way 
much  more  closely  than  by  any  alternative 
methods.  It  is  suggested  that  after  the  freezing 
test  the  resistance  to  pressure  should  again  be 
tried  in  order  to  find  to  what  extent  the  low 
temperature  had  really  affected  the  strength  of 
the  bricks.  After  a certain  number  of  experi- 
ments of  this  description  have  been  carried  out 
the  results  obtained  would  indicate  with  approxi- 
mate exactness  the  loss  in  resisting  power 
resulting  from  the  repeated  application  of  the 
freezing  process,  and  thus  there  would  be  a 
definite  basis  on  which  to  frame  rules.  Rain- 
water, air,  light,  carbonic  acid,  ozone,  and 
other  natural  influences  may  also  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  the  condition  of  bricks, 
but  their  effects  are  practically  of  so  limited 


a character  that  tests  with  respect  to  them 
are  not  considered  necessary. 

Special  importance  iR,  however,  attached  to 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  in  bricks  of  those 
soluble  salts  the  appearance  of  which,  in  the 
form  of  a white  exudation,  is  a source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  which,  under  some  circumstances,  can 
more  or  less  seriously  affect  the  question  of 
durability.  As  the  complete  absence  of  these 
salts  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  a certain  number 
of  experiments  would  define  a limit  which 
should  not  be  exceeded.  This  limit  would 
necessarily  be  fixed  after  a dne  consideration  of 
the  relative  effects  of  different  salts  in  various 
quantitative  proportions.  The  question  of 
saline  crystallisation  is,  however,  less  easily 
treated,  as  in  this  instance  the  active  cause 
does  not  only  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
brick,  but  may,  to  some  extent,  be  composed  of 
salts  which  are  introduced  while  the  brick  is 
in  position.  This  condition  is  usually  found  in 
connexion  with  embankments,  sewers,  &c.,  in 
which  cases  the  brickwork  is  exposed  to  various 
influences  especially  calculated  to  produce  the 
effects  in  question.  Herr  Ruhne  considers  that 
a particular  test  in  connexion  with  saline  crystal- 
lisation can  hardly  be  established  at  present, 
and  remarks  that  in  any  case  its  effects  would 
be  less  forcible  than  those  of  frost. 

As  to  the  application  of  these  tests,  it  is 
maintained  that,  to  be  of  practical  value,  they 
should  be  applied  to  samples  impartially  drawn 
from  the  bricks  actually  to  be  employed,  as  the 
fact  that  on  one  occasion  a brick-manufacturer 
delivers  a good  quality  is  no  assurance  that  he 
always  does  so,  inasmuch  as  any  change  in  the 
materials  used,  or  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, would  naturally  affect  the  bricks.  It  is 
argued  that  the  adoption  of  these  tests  would 
be  an  advantage  to  all  concerned,  even  if  the 
price  of  bricks  were  thereby  to  be  increased,  as 
the  improvement  in  quality  would  fully  com- 
pensate for  any  such  augmentation.  Besides, 
the  cost  of  production  would  only  have  to  be 
raised  in  direct  proportion  to  the  percentage  of 
bricks  which  would  fail  to  correspond  with  the 
requirements  of  the  accepted  standards. 


PRIZE  DESIGN,  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  design  we  publish  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  George  W.  Ward  in  competition  for  the 
Architectural  Association  Medal  and  prize  of 
books.  The  subject  given  was  a block  of  shops 
and  offices,  with  streets  at  back  and  front, 
the  building  to  be  lighted  only  from  these 
two  streets.  The  principal  elevation  was  to  be 
all  of  stone,  facing  the  principal  street  (60  ft. 
wide),  the  back  elevation  of  brick  in  street 
30  ft.  wide.  The  ground  and  basement  floors 
were  devoted  to  shops,  buffet,  staircase,  lift,  &c., 
the  upper  floors  to  offices,  &c. ; on  the  first  floor 
a committee-room  was  to  be  provided,  which 
was  made  two  stories  in  height  (see  three  large 
windows  in  the  front  elevation).  The  top 
floors  were  to  have  kitchens,  caretaker’s  rooms, 
porter’s  room,  &c.  The  whole  to  be  executed 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act. 


THE  SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM 
COUNTY  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  home  is  now  nearly  completed,  and 
will,  it  is  expected,  be  opened  on  the  26th 
inst.,  that  being  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Institute.  The  buildings  have  a frontage  of 
72  ft.,  and  depth  of  73  ft.,  and  are  built  of  red 
bricks  from  Sherburn  with'  freestone  dressings 
from  Prudham  Quarry.  The  staircases  are  all 
of  freestone,  from  Heworth  Burn  Quarries. 
The  basement,  ground,  and  first  floors  are  of 
concrete ; the  second  and  third  floors  being 
of  wood.  The  whole  of  the  rooms  will  be 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  fixed  by  Messrs.  Mather 
& Armstrong,  Newcastle.  The  sale-room  on 
the  ground-floor  is  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  by 
Messrs.  Minton  Hollins  & Co.  The  lift  is  by 
Messrs.  Thomas  & Co.,  Cardiff,  and  will  work 
from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  for  the  protection  of  the 
blind  people.  Hydrants  and  hose  - pipes  are 
placed  on  every  landing  as  a protection  against 
fire.  The  site  and  buildings  will  cost  about 
5,0001.  The  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the 
works  are  Messrs.  John  Thompson  & Sons,  of 
Sunderland.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  J.  & T. 
Tillman. 


The  Institute  was  founded  in  September,  ,, 
1877,  by  Miss  Ada  M.  Byers,  of  Sunderland,  J 
and  it  is  mainly  owing  to  her  exertions  that  the  1 
funds  for  building  the  new  Institute,  upwards  ; 
of  5,0001.,  have  been  collected. 


SEVILLE  CATHEDRAL. 

The  cathedral  of  Seville,  of  the  transept  of  i 
which  we  give  a view  in  our  present  number,  , 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Spain.  It  t 
has  been  said  that,  as  elegance  distinguishes  ; 
Leon  Cathedral,  strength  that  of  Santiago,  , 
while  wealth  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  I 
Toledo  Cathedral,  so  Seville  impresses  us  by  r 
its  solemnity.  The  building  which  served  as  a i 
cathedral  until  1401  was  originally  a mosque,  , 
the  erection  of  which  was  commenced  in  1172, 
by  Abu  Yusuf  Yakub-al-Mansur.  In  the  former  t 
year,  the  chapter,  owing  to  the  dangerous  state  : 
of  the  building,  determined  to  pull  it  down. 
The  new  cathedral,  which  is  built  on  the  pecu-  • 
liar  oblong  quadrilateral  form  of  the  original  1 
mosque,  was  begun  in  1403.  It  was  finished  in 
1506,  but  the  cupola  fell  down  the  following  i 
year,  and  the  works  were  not  completed  until  1 
1519.  It  is  said  that  the  chapter,  in  deliberating  i 
upon  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  cathedral,  and  i 
the  erection  of  the  new  one,  determined  to 
make  the  new  building  “ a church  such  and  i 
so  good  that  it  never  should  have  its  equal 
(“  una  iglesia  tal  y tan  buena,  que  no  haya  otra 
su  igual”).  The  name  of  the  architect  is  nob  t 
known  ; whoever  he  was,  however,  he  worked  ; 
with  no  thought  of  self,  but  for  the  “ sole  love  ; 
and  glory  of  God.”  The  edifice  is  inside  and  3 
outside  a museum  of  fine  art  in  spite  of  foreign  i 
and  native  church  spoliations.  As  already  » 
observed,  it  preserves  the  form  of  the  original  1 
mosque,  and  is  an  oblong  square,  some  414  ft. 
long  by  271  ft.  wide.  It  has  five  aisles,  the  : 
two  lateral  ones  being  railed  off  into  chapels,  'i 
The  centre  nave  is  magnificent,  its  height  being  2 
150  ft.,  whilst  the  transept  dome  rises  171  ft.  . 
The  offices  connected  with  the  cathedral  and 
chapter  are  built  outside,  to  the  south.  The  3 
pavement,  in  black  and  white  chequered  marble,  , 
was  finished  in  1793,  and  cost  the  then  enormous  f 
sum  of  155,304  dollars.  Seville  Cathedral  has  t 
justly  been  praised  by  both  native  and  foreign  : 
critics  as  a good  illustration  of  the  rise,  pro- 
gress, and  decline  of  Spanish  church  archi-  ■ 
tecture.  It  is  now  in  course  of  restoration,  | 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sefior  Casanova. 


CHELWOOD  BEACON,  NUTLEY,  SUSSEX. 

The  house  faces  south,  and  is  built  for  a 
shooting-lodge  for  Mr.  E.  Wormald.  It  is  of  red  I 
brick,  with  hollow  walls  as  high  as  the  first  floor ; ; 
then  14-inch  solid  walls,  covered  with  plain  and  : 
ornamental  weather  tiles.  The  main  roof  is  in  i 
one  span  of  42  ft.,  boarded,  felted,  and  covered  i 
with  tiles.  The  house  stands  on  high  ground, 
and  is  much  exposed  to  the  weather.  Mr. 
Longley,  of  Crawley,  Sussex,  was  the  builder. 
The  plans  were  designed  by  Mrs.  Wormald,  and  I 
the  works  were  carried  out  under  the  superin-  ■ 
tendence  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley,  architect,  of  I 
8,  Delahay-street,  Westminster. 


HOUSE  NEAR  STOKE-ON-TRENT. 

This  house  is  proposed  to  be  built  of  red 
local  bricks  and  roofed  with  Broseley  tiles,  j 
Mr.  R.  S.  Topham  is  the  architect. 


New  Reredos,  Salford.  — The  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Salford  (Dr.  Vaughan)  con- 
secrated, on  the  2nd  inst.,  a now  reredos  and 
altar,  which  has  been  erected  in  St.  Peter’s 
Church,  Greengate,  Salford,  to  the  memory  of  I 
the  late  Rev.  Canon  Beswick.  The  rev® 
canon,  who  died  in  February,  1880,  was 
for  some  years  the  rector  of  this  church,  ; 
and  the  memorial  is  erected  as  a tribute  to 
his  labours.  The  cost  of  this  structure,  which  : 
is  of  Caen  Btone,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Kirby, 
architect,  of  Liverpool,  is  about  2001.  On  a 
brass  plate,  which  is  the  work  and  gift  of  Mr. 
Norris,  is  an  inscription  containing  a suitable 
reference  to  the  deceased  canon.  The  taber-  - 
nacle  door  and  safe,  which  have  been  furnished 
by  Messrs.  Hardman,  Powell,  & Co.,  of  Bir- 
mingham, were  also  presented  by  a member  of 
the  congregation.  The  erection  of  the  altar 
was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Sherratt  & Ovens,  of 
Preston. 


SEVILLE  CATHE1 


CHELWOOD  BEACON,  NUTLEY,  SUSSEX.-  — Mk.  C.  N.  Beazeev,  Architect. 


I L L A NEAR  StOKE UPON  TRENT. 

R.  5.  Topham  Architect 
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NEW  PUBLIC  HALL  AT  KINGSTON. 

A new  public  hall  has  just  been  erected  at 
1 Kingston.  The  building,  -which  is  faced  with 
red  pressed  brick  and  Box-ground  stone  dress - 
: ings,  is  in  the  Classic  style  of  architecture.  A 
: prominent  feature  in  the  elevation  is  a hand- 
; some  portico,  which  extends  out  to  the  line 
of  footway,  and  contains  three  arches.  The 
6 principal  entrance  is  under  this  portico,  opening 
: into  a spacious  vestibule,  from  which  the  hall 
is  reached.  The  hall  itself  is  56  ft.  in  length, 
I 46  ft.  in  width,  and  35  ft.  in  height  from  the 
I floor  to  the  coiling.  In  addition  to  the  body 
li  of  the  hall  there  are  three  galleries,  the  hall 
[ providing  accommodation  for  an  audience  of 
ij  between  700  and  800  persons.  The  galleries 
i will  be  approached  by  flights  of  stone  stair- 
] cases,  in  towers  or  projections  on  each  side  of  the 
l!  portico.  The  galleries  will  be  fitted  with  fixed 
5 seats,  whilst  the  body  of  the  hall  will  be  fur- 
ij  nished  with  chairs.  The  roof  of  the  hall  is 
i supported  on  iron  columns,  which  are  carried 
| up  to  the  full  height  of  the  building,  and  which 
I also  support  the  gallery  fronts  by  means  of 
1 ornamental  iron  brackets.  The  hall  will  have 
a coved  and  panelled  ceiling,  the  panels,  trusses, 
} and  cornice  being  richly  decorated.  The  walls 
j and  pilasters  around  the  hall  will  be  similarly 
1 decorated.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall,  at  the  north 
3 end,  there  are  committee  and  retiring  rooms, 
i from  which  a spacious  platform  is  approached. 
'!  The  means  of  entrance  and  exit  are  ample.  On 
[ the  ground-floor,  besides  the  portico  already 
k named,  exits  are  provided  at  the  back  of  the 

Ihall  in  each  flank  wall,  while  exit  from  the  gal- 
leries has  been  provided  at  each  end.  The 
building  will  be  heated  by  Remington’s  patent 
k hot-air  apparatus,  whilst  ventilation  will  be 
i provided  by  means  of  two  of  Boyle’s  patent 
i ventilators.  The  windows  will  all  be  glazed 
i with  stained  glass. 

Mr.  Alfred  C.  de  Boinville,  of  Victoria  Man- 
i!  sions,  Westminster,  and  Ilfracombe,  is  the 
p architect;  and  Messrs.  C.  Oldridge  & Sons,  of 
U Kingston,  are  the  contractors. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  name  which  has 
i been  given  to  the  building  is  the  Albany  Hall. 


NEW  INFIRMARY  AT  BOLTON. 

On  the  25th  ult.  the  new  Bolton  Infirmary 
I building  was  opened  by  the  Mayor.  It  has  been 
I erected  from  plans  submitted  in  competition  by 
Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  architect,  Bolton  and 
1 Derby,  the  contractors  boing  Messrs.  Marsden 
Bros.,  of  Bridge-street,  Bolton.  The  corner- 
. stone  of  the  children’s  hospital, — forming  one 
wing, — was  laid  by  Mr.  F.  Ferguson,  J.P.,  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1878,  and  the  corner-stone 
of  the  infirmary  proper  was  placed  in  position 
by  Alderman  Musgrave,  J.P.,  on  May  1st,  1880. 
The  building  was  completed  in  the  autumn  of 
: 1881,  and  might  soon  have  been  ready  for  occu- 
pation, but  the  necessary  funds  to  pay  off  the 
; debt,  and  to  ensure  a good  endowment,  were  not 
forthcoming  to  the  extent  looked  for.  The  in- 
firmary consists  of  four  distinct  buildings,  viz., 
an  administrative  block  (which  is  placed  in  the 
! centre),  also  right  and  left  pavilions,  and  the 
children’s  hospital  (at  the  back  of  the  left 
pavilion).  The  corridors  connecting  them  are 
one  story  only  in  height,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  free  circulation  of  air.  The  adminis- 
trative block  contains,  on  the  ground-floor,  the 
: principal  entrance-hall,  board-room,  secretary’s 
office,  matron’s  and  surgeon’s  day  - rooms, 
operating  - room,  and  small  occasional  ward, 
also  the  kitchens,  larders,  servants’  hall,  lava- 
tories, &c.  The  upper  floors  are  appropriated 
for  surgeon’s,  matron’s,  nurses’,  and  servants’ 
bedrooms,  with  requisite  bathrooms,  &c.,  the 
plan  being  so  arranged  that  each  department  is 
kept  thoroughly  distinct.  In  the  centre  of  the 
i front,  over  the  entrance-hall,  a tower  is  carried 
up  to  a total  height  above  the  ground  of  103  ft. 

I The  upper  portion  of  this  will  be  utilised  for 
water-tanks.  The  right  pavilion  (that  nearest 
| the  tower)  contains  the  entrance  for  patients, 

I with  its  accident  receiving  rooms,  &c.,  also  the 
dispensary  and  out-patients’  departments.  The 
latter  consists  of  a large  waiting-room,  also 
$ medical  and  surgical  consulting  and  examination 
t rooms,  lavatories,  &c.  The  house  - porter’s 
apartment  is  placed  here,  and  in  such  a 
position  as  to  command  both  entrances.  A 
small  ward,  capable  of  taking  three  beds, 
is  also  placed  on  the  ground-floor.  On  the 
i upper  floor  are  a large  ward  for  fourteen  beds, 
and  a smaller  one  for  three  beds,  also  nurses’ 


day  and  night  rooms.  The  left  pavilion  has  on 
the  ground-floor  a large  ward  for  fourteen  beds, 
and  two  occasional  wards  for  three  beds  each, 
also  nurses’  day  and  night  rooms.  The  upper 
floor  is  similar,  but  with  only  one  small  ward. 
Both  the  pavilions  have  balconies  at  the  end 
for  the  use  of  convalescents.  The  children’s 
hospital,  which  has  been  placed  so  as  to  over- 
look the  park,  is  a one-story  building,  contain- 
ing two  wards  for  eight  beds  each,  a recreation 
ward  or  play-room,  lavatories,  &c. ; also  nurses’ 
day  and  night  rooms.  A terrace  is  provided 
communicating  with  the  wards,  for  the  use  of 
convalescents.  This  hospital  is  so  arranged 
that  it  can  be  completely  isolated  from  the 
main  building.  The  sizes  of  the  wards  are  as 
follow  : — Large  pavilions,  59  ft.  by  27  ft.,  cubic 
space  for  bed  1,820  ft. ; small  wards.  22  ft.  by 
16  ft.  9 in.,  cubic  space  for  bed  1,877  ft. ; 
children’s  wards,  35  ft.  by  6 ft.,  cubic  space  for 
bed,  1,700  ft.  The  total  number  of  beds  is  as 
follows  : — Men’s  wards,  forty-two  beds  ; occa- 
sional wards,  seventeen  beds  ; children’s 
hospital,  sixteen  beds  ; total,  seventy-five.  The 
principal  corridor  extends  from  end  to  end  of 
the  building,  with  a total  length  of  about  300  ft. 
The  pavilions  are  provided  with  hydraulic  lifts 
for  patients,  and  hoists  for  raising  dinners  and 
coals  to  the  upper  stories.  Shoots  are  also 
provided  for  dirty  linen,  dust,  &c.  Fireproof 
construction  has  been  adopted  throughout. 
The  heating  of  the  wards  is  by  the  Haden 
system  of  central  fireplaces,  which  combine 
open  grates  with  hot  air  and  ventilation.  The 
materials  employed  are  brick,  with  Yorkshire 
stone  dressings,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with 
green  slates  from  Elterwater. 

The  total  cost  of  the  buildings  has  been 
nearly  29,000/.,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  site. 


THE  LEEDS  AND  YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  society  has  lately  moved  its  head- 
quarters into  premises  over  the  offices  of  the 
Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  Insurance 
Company  in  Albion-street,  Leeds,  where  they 
have  established,  in  connexion  with  their  lecture- 
hall  and  other  rooms,  a museum  of  building 
appliances,  and  a library  of  trade  catalogues, 
&c.  This  is  to  be  perfectly  free  to  the  public, 
who  are  welcome  to  make  use  of  it,  or  to  consult 
the  catalogue  to  any  extent  within  office  hours, 
and  is  intended  to  become  a centre  for  informa- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  building.  All 
the  exhibits  are  not  yet  in  position,  but  there 
is  already  much  of  interest  to  be  seen.  In 
ornamental  work  Messrs.  Trollope  & Co.  show 
some  fine  specimens  of  sgraffito  work.  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  church-fitting  makers,  have  a 
stand.  The  Papier  Mache  Company  send  some 
samples  of  their  ornamental  work  of  various 
kinds.  The  Lincrusta-Walton  Company  has  a 
case  well  representing  the  material  which  is 
their  special  it  J.  Fireplaces  are  shown  by 
Messrs.  Barrett  & Russell,  of  Leeds,  and  Messrs. 
Chas.  Smith  & Sons,  of  Birmingham.  Messrs. 
Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  have  an  example  of 
their  glass  in  the  form  of  a painted  church 
window.  Messrs.  Warrington  & Co.,  of  London, 
also  show  a window.  Paper  - hangings  are 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.,  who 
guarantee  their  colours  free  from  arsenic,  and 
by  Messrs.  Shuffrey  & Co.  Messrs.  Arrowsmith 
& Co.  have  a stand  with  a variety  of  specimens 
of  their  solid  parquetry  flooring.  A collection 
of  delicate  foreign  tiles  comes  from  Messrs. 
Durlacher  & Co.  A large  proportion  of  the 
exhibits  is  of  a purely  utilitarian  character. 
Attention  may  be  drawn  to  a few  of  them. 
Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & Eckstein  have  a model 
showing  the  use  of  their  prism  lights  for  the 
illumination  of  basements.  Samples  of  the 
application  of  asphalte  are  shown  by  Messrs. 
Claridge  & Co.,  and  by  Messrs.  Engert  & Rolfe. 
The  North  of  England  School  Furnishing 
Company  have  some  excellent  examples  of  the 
latest  application  of  the  laws  of  hygiene  to 
school-desks,  &c.  Heating  is  represented  by 
samples  from  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Co.,  and  Messrs. 
Bacon  & Co.,  who  have  different  examples  of 
their  patent  methods  of  warming  buildings. 
Zinc  work  of  various  kinds  is  shown  by  the 
firm  of  Braby  & Co.  The  Selenitic  Cement 
Company  show  examples  of  their  patent  mortar ; 
and  the  Hygeian  Rock- Building  Composition 
Company  have  a specimen  of  their  material, 
which  they  claim  makes  a wall,  by  its  use,  half 
as  strong  again  as  an  ordinary  one.  Ventilation 
has  its  exponents  in  Boyle  & Co.,  J.  Ellison,  and 


Messrs.  Kite  & Co.,  who  exhibit  samples  of  their 
appliances  for  attaining  this  desirable  end. 
Bath  stone  is  shown  by  Messrs.  Pictor  & Sons, 
and  Messrs.  Stones  Bros.,  whose  quarries  have 
earned  a good  name.  The  Hopton  Wood  Stone 
Company  hav3  cubes  of  their  material,  which 
takes  a fine  polish,  and  is  really  a marble 
rather  than  a stone.  Some  of  the  best  means  of 
glazing  roofs,  &c.,  are  shown  in  the  samples 
sent  by  Messrs.  Braby  & Co.,  Messrs.  Rendle 
& Co.,  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Lawranco.  A working 
model  of  an  hydraulic  lift  by  Messrs.  Whitley, 
Holden,  & Co.,  admirably  shows  their  system. 
Messrs.  Sizer  & Co.  show  a lock  wherein  the 
substitution  of  a weight  for  the  old  spring  makes 
it  proof  against  all  but  inevitable  wear.  The 
Sanitary  Paint  Company  have  examples  of 
their  material.  The  excellent  joint  for  drain- 
pipes, known  as  Stanford’s,  is  shown  by  Mr. 
Ough.  Messrs.  Meakin  & Co.  have  a case  of 
oilable  sash  - pulleys  and  window  - fasteners. 
Lightning-conductors  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  J. 
Blackburn,  and  by  Messrs.  Dixon,  Corbett,  & 
Spencer.  Slates  are  shown  by  the  Buttermero 
Company,  the  Elterwarten  Company,  and  the 
Oakley  Slate  Quarry  Company.  A model  of 
revolving-shutters  is  sent  by  Messrs.  Salmon, 
Barnes,  & Co. ; and  Messrs.  Westwood  & Co., 
show  samples  of  Hawksley’s  patent  tieads. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
exhibition  is  a set  of  water-closets,  with  water 
laid  on  so  that  their  working  may  be  tested  at 
any  time.  The  valve-closet  has  two  excellent 
samples  by  Messrs.  Tyler  & Co. ; and  the  wash- 
out system  is  represented  by  Messrs.  Braith- 
waite  & Co.,  Messrs.  Bostel  & Co.,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Twyford.  Many  examples  of  different 
classes  of  building  appliances  are  promised,  and 
accessions  are  being  made  daily.  The  Library 
of  Trade  Catalogues  is  a very  good  one,  and  it 
is  hoped  to  make  this  almost  completely  repre- 
sentative of  every  firm  in  the  kingdom  issuing 
one  referring  to  the  building  trade.  All  these, 
as  everything  else  in  the  museum,  are  at  the 
service  of  the  public,  the  aim  of  the  society  not 
being  that  of  making  profits  for  themselves, 
but  that  of  spreading  a knowledge  of  the  best 
applications  of  construction,  sanitary  appli- 
ances, and  decorative  materials  to  buildings. 


THE  NEW  PATENT  LAW. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Johnson,  patent  agent,  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields,  has  prepared  a summary  of  the  recently- 
passed  Act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  law 
relating  to  Patents  for  Inventions,  Registration  of 
Designs  and  Trade  Marks,  which  will  come  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1884.  The  Act 
repeals  wholly  or  in  part  no  less  than  twenty-three 
statutes,  and  by  simplification  of  procedure  and 
reduction  of  fees,  effects  great  changes. 

Although  the  Act  provides  for  certain  alterations 
in  the  existing  laws  of  trade  marks  and  designs,  the 
following  remarks  are  confined  to  the  one  subject  of 
patents  for  inventions. 

There  has  been  no  substantial  alteration  in  the 
Patent  Laws  since  the  Act  of  1852,  although  nume- 
rous Bills  have  been  introduced  into  Parliament  by 
various  Governments  and  private  members.  The 
amendments  now  effected  are  to  a very  considerable 
extent  those  recommended  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1871. 

The  main  alterations  effected  as  regards  the  Law 
of  Patents  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Government  fees  on  application  for  pro- 
visional protection  are  reduced  from  51.  to  11. , and 
the  Government  fees  for  completing  the  patent  for 
the  first  term  (four  years  in  place  of  three,  as  at 
present)  are  reduced  from  20/.  to  3/.,  so  that  the 
patent  will  be  granted  for  a term  of  four  years  for 
a sum  of  4 1. 

There  is  no  alteration  in  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sequent payments  for  the  extension  of  patents  from 
four  to  fourteen  years,  but  in  place  of  paying  the 
50 1.  and  100/.  duties  in  lump  sums  at  the  end  of  the 
third  and  the  seventh  year,  these  sums  are  now 
payable  at  the  option  of  tho  patentee  either  in  one 
sum  of  50/.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  and  ono 
sum  of  100/.  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  or  by 
annual  payments  of  10/.  before  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  years  ; 15/.  before  the  end 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  years ; and  20/.  before  the 
end  of  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth 
years. 

Patents  will  be  granted  to  the  inventor  jointly 
with  others,  but  the  inventor  must  in  every  case 
make  a declaration  that  he  is  the  true  and  first 
inventor. 

Applicants  for  patents  may,  if  they  so  think  tit, 
transact  all  their  business  with  the  Patent  Office  by 
post,  and  the  various  post-offices  throughout  the 
country  are  to  keep  on  sale  the  stamped  papers  re- 
quired in  applications  for  patents.  Each  appli- 
cation for  a patent  is  to  be  confined  to  one  invention 
only. 

The  procedure  on  application  is  as  follows : — 
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The  inventor  must  lodge  at  the  Patent  Office  a 
declaration  and  provisional  specification.  These 
documents,  in  place  of  being  referred  to  the  law 
officers  for  examination,  are  to  be  referred  to  an 
examiner.  This  examiner’s  duties  are  to  see  that 
the  provisional  specification  fairly  describes  the  in- 
vention, and  to  see  that  the  title  of  the  invention 
sufficiently  indicates  the  object  of  the  invention. 
The  examiner  has  also  to  report  to  the  Comptroller 
(the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  Patent  Office)  whether 
the  application  conflicts  with  any  other  unsealed 
application  in  the  office. 

The  provisional  specification  having  been  ap- 
proved, the  applicant  must  then  prepare  his  final 
specification,  and  lodge  it  at  the  Patent  Office 
within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  application. 
Tnis  specification  is  again  referred  to  an  examiner, 
who  has  to  ascertain  that  the  specification  is  pro- 
perly prepared,  and  is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sional specification.  The  examiner,  in  the  cases  of 
both  provisional  and  complete  specifications,  is  to 
report  to  the  Comptroller.  If  the  applicant  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  decision  in  either  case,  he  can 
appeal  to  the  law  officers.  If  the  complete  speci- 
fication be  not  accepted  within  twelve  months  from 
the  date  of  application,  the  application  is  to  become 
void. 

The  patent  is  sealed  after  the  final  specification 
has  been  passed  by  the  Comptroller. 

The  provisional  specification  remains  secret  until 
the  complete  specification  is  filed,  but  after  that 
both  provisional  and  complete  specifications  are  to 
be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Specifications  may  be  amended  by  way  of  dis- 
claimer, correction,  or  explanation.  The  Comptroller 
is  to  decide  upon  all  applications  of  this  nature, 
there  being  an  appeal  from  his  decision  to  the  law 
officers.  A very  important  provision  is  also  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  patentee  to 
disclaim,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  action,  and  without  stay  of  proceedings. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  power  to  grant  compul- 
sory licences  in  default  of  the  patentee  granting 
licences  on  reasonable  terms,  and  on  proof  that 

(a)  The  patent  is  not  being  worked  in  the  United 

Kingdom. 

(b)  The  reasonable  requirements  of  the  public  are 

not  supplied. 

(c)  Any  person  is  prevented  from  working  or 

using  to  the  best  advantage  an  invention  of 

which  he  is  possessed. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy  Council  in  cases  of 
prolongations  of  patents  is  retained,  but  the  almost 
obsolete  power  given  to  the  Privy  Council  to  confirm 
patents  is  not  re-enacted. 

The  action  of  scire  facias  is  abolished,  but  revoca- 
tions of  patents  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Court. 

The  right  of  the  Crown  to  the  free  use  of  patented 
inventions  is  abolished,  but  the  Crown  is  to  be  at 
liberty  to  use  patented  inventions  on  terms  to  be 
settled  by  the  Treasury. 

In  all  legal  proceedings  with  respect  to  patents 
the  Court  may,  and  at  the  request  of  either  party 
shall,  call  in  the  aid  of  an  assessor. 

Letters  patent  may  be  granted  to  the  personal 
representatives  of  deceased  inventors. 

The  clause  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1852,  by  which  the  British  patent  lapsed  with  the 
expiry  of  any  foreign  patent  of  anterior  date,  is  not 
re-enacted. 

The  provisions  as  to  the  registration  of  documents 
at  the  Patent  Office,  the  printing  and  publication  of 
specifications,  and  the  preparation  of  indexes  and 
abridgments,  are  not  substantially  altered. 

The  Comptroller  is  to  issue  an  illustrated  journal 
of  patent  inventions  as  well  as  reports  of  patent 
cases,  and  is  to  keep  this  journal,  and  complete, 
specifications  of  all  patents  in  force,  on  sale. 

Power  is  taken  to  join  the  International  Union  for 
the  reciprocal  protection  of  patents,  and  when  this 
is  done  the  anterior  publication  of  a foreign  specifi- 
cation will  not  (for  a limited  time)  affect  the  British 
application. 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS  FOR 
PROVINCIAL  TOWNS. 

Liverpool. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool 
City  Council  on  Wednesday  last,  the  5th  inst., 
the  Tramways,  &c.,  Committee,  which  has 
charge  of  the  Nash-grove  site,  presented  a 
report  recommending, — “ That  the  Town  Clerk 
be  instructed  to  inform  the  Local  Government 
Board  that  the  Council  assent  to  the  conditions 
stated  in  their  letter,  subject  to  which  they 
agreed  to  the  erection  of  labourers’  dwellings, — 
viz.,  that  the  Town  Conncil  will  offer  the  in- 
tended buildings  for  sale  at  such  times  as  the 
Board  think  fit,  on  the  understanding  that  they 
are  not  to  be  compelled  to  sell  at  a loss.  Also 
that  the  tenders  of  Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling 
for  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings  on  the 
Nash-grove  site  be  accepted  as  follows  : — Tender 
No.  1,  for  the  completion  of  thirteen  blocks  of 
dwellings  with  slated  roof  and  including  York 
stone  steps  and  landings,  for  the  sum  of 
51,7351.  Tender  No.  3,  for  the  completion  of 
the  fire-proof  floors,  landings,  and  floors  of 
corridors  throughout  in  accordance  with  design 


B,  exclusive  of  staircase  steps,  for  the  sum  of 
1,9871.,  making  a total  amount  of  53,7221. ; and 
that  an  application  be  made  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  their  sanction  to  the 
borrowing  by  the  Corporation  as  Urban  Sani- 
tary Authority  of  the  sum  of  80,0001.  for  the 
completion  of  the  purchase  of  the  Nash-grove 
site,  and  for  the  erection  of  artisans’  dwellings 
on  such  Bite  under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Improvement  Act,  1875,  and  that 
such  sum  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  stock  under 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  Loans  Act,  1880.” 

Birmingham. — The  prospectus  is  published  of 
the  Birmingham  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company 
(Limited),  with  a proposed  capital  of  100,0001., 
divided  into  20,000  shares  of  51.  each,  5,000  of 
which  will  constitute  the  first  issue.  The  com- 
pany proposes  to  purchase  plots  of  land  in 
healthy  localities  in  Birmingham  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties,  easily  accessible  from  the  centre 
of  the  town,  and  to  build  thereon  cottages  and 
dwellings  suitable  for  working  men,  and  also  to 
erect  blocks  of  buildings  on  the  “ flat  ” system 
in  suitable  situations  in  the  town  if  it  be  found 
that  the  working  classes  favoured  the  system 
to  such  an  extent  as  they  have  in  other  large 
centres  of  industry.  The  directorate  is  com- 
posed of  a number  of  gentlemen  of  local  repute 
and  influence,  and  the  prospectus  states  that 
“ two  or  three  well-known  architects  will  bo 
employed.” 


NEW  CONVALESCENT  HOME  AT 
SOUTHPORT. 

The  first  portion  of  the  new  convalescent 
home  on  the  Southport  Promenade  Extension, 
which  is  nearly  completed,  will,  it  is  expected, 
be  formally  opened  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  in 
October  next.  The  new  building  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  low,  plain,  and  un- 
attractive structure  which  adjoins  it,  and  which 
has  been  used  as  a hospital  since  the  year 
1806.  The  new  home  will  not  only  add  another 
to  the  number  of  fine  public  buildings  which 
adorn  the  town,  but  will  be  a lasting  monument 
of  the  charity  and  benevolenco  of  a large- 
hearted  and  sympathising  people.  It  marks  a 
period  in  the  history  of  Lancashire  that  can 
never  be  effaced,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  outcome 
of  a powerful  appeal  made  to  the  country  in  one 
of  its  direst  distresses, — the  cotton  famine  of 
1860.  It  will  be  remembered  (says  the  Liver- 
pool Daily  Post ) that  such  was  the  generous 
response  to  that  appeal  that  not  only  were  the 
immediate  wants  of  a suffering  class  of  the 
community  supplied,  but  that  a surplus  of  over 

100.0001.  was  handed  over  to  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners to  dispose  of  as  they  might  think  fit 
for  the  benefit  of  the  operative  classes,  for 
whom  it  was  originally  subscribed.  Lord  Derby, 
as  the  chairman  of  the  charity  trustees  with 
whom  the  money  was  lodged,  consulted  with 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  the  money  to  public  advantage,  and  it  was 
eventually  decided  that  several  endowment 
funds  for  public  charities  should  be  established 
up  and  down  the  country,  where  it  was  deemed 
they  would  be  most  valuable,  and  a sum  of 

40.0001.  was  set  aside  for  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  a new  convalescent  home  at 
Southport.  A portion  only  of  the  building  for 
which  plans  have  been  prepared  has  been 
proceeded  with.  For  the  present  the  structure 
is  limited  to  the  three-storied  front  facing  the 
sea,  the  two-storied  return  on  the  south  side, 
and  the  baths  facing  one  of  the  quadrangles. 
When  the  building  is  completed,  the  three- 
storied main  portion  will  be  continued  from  the 
present  sea  front  along  Leicester-street  up  to 
a lofty  tower  28  ft.  square,  to  be  built  in 
Adelaide-street,  and  it  will  then  contain  350 
beds,  and  have  a dining-hall  and  administrative 
apartments  for  500  occupants.  The  present 
erection  will  contain  160  beds,  and  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  ensure  ample  ventilation, 
the  bedrooms  affording  1,000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  bed.  Besides  this,  they  are  all  connected 
with  the  extraction  ventilating-shafts,  which 
are  arranged  in  the  centre  of  each  staircase 
turret.  Each  room  has  its  window  and  door 
on  opposite  sides.  The  dormitories  on  the  first 
floor  are  12  ft.  high,  and  those  on  the  second 
floor  17  ft. 

On  the  ground-floor  right  and  left  of  the  main 
entrance  in  Leicester-street  are  rooms  for  the 
reception  and  examination  of  new  patients, 
accommodation  of  visitors,  a surgeon’s  room,  a 
dispensary,  nurse’s  dressing-room,  a committee 
or  board  room,  an  office  for  the  master,  and 
rooms  for  the  porter.  Beyond  these  are 
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spacious  day-rooms  for  the  patients  to  sit  in, 
which,  like  the  bedrooms,  in  every  case  have 
ventilated  outlets  into  the  extraction-shafts. 
The  north  side  of  the  ground-floor  is  utilised 
for  a temporary  dining-hall.  The  laundry 
apartments,  ground-floor  dormitories,  baths, 
itc.,  occupy  the  remainder  of  the  ground-floor. 

The  salt  and  fresh  water  baths  are  provided 
with  hot  and  cold  supplies,  and  fitted  up  in  the 
most  approved  manner.  In  winter  the  building 
will  be  heated  by  a system  of  radiating  surfaces 
warmed  by  steam  at  low  pressure. 

The  walls  of  the  structure  are  of  brick,  faced 
externally  with  red  pressed  bricks,  the  archi- 
tectural features  being  executed  in  terra-cotta. 
The  buff  terra-cotta  used  is  supplied  from  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  Burmantofts, 
Leeds ; and  the  red  terra-cotta,  as  well  as  the 
facing  bricks,  from  the  works  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Ruabon. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Pauli  & Bonella,  of 
Chancery-lane,  London,  and  St.  Peter’ s-square, 
Manchester;  and  the  general  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Robert  Neill  & Sons,  Manchester.  Mr. 
Peter  Hodgkinsou,  of  Manchester,  had  charge 
of  the  brickwork ; and  the  heating  and  ventilating 
arrangements,  together  with  the  laundry  and 
culinary  department,  are  being  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Longden  & Co.,  of  Sheffield,  as  sub- 
contractors. 


LARGE  SALE  OF  CITY  PROPERTY. 

Recently  Messrs.  Debenham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
submitted  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  several 
lots  of  valuable  propeity  in  Wood-street.  The 
sale  took  place  under  the  failure  of  the  London 
Warehouse  Company,  now  in  liquidation,  and 
consisted  of  eight  recently-erected  warehouses, 
in  three  lots.  The  first  lot  offered  consisted  of 
Nos.  108,  109,  and  110,  Wood-street,  containing 
an  area  of  1,780  superficial  feet.  The  property 
was  described  as  partly  freehold  and  partly 
leasehold,  the  leasehold  portion  being  held  at  a 
ground-rent  of  2101.  per  annum,  on  a lease  of 
sixty-three  years  from  Christmas,  1852.  The 
present  rentals  were  stated  to  be  2,000/.  a year. 
The  property  was  sold  for  16,000/.  The  next 
lot  consisted  of  Nos.  105,  106,  and  107,  Wood- 
street,  containing  an  area  of  3,130  ft.,  and 
entirely  freehold,  the  present  estimated  rentals 
of  the  premises  being  2,400/.  per  annum.  It 
was  sold  for  31,000/.  The  concluding  lot  con- 
sisted of  Nos.  103  and  104,  Wood-street,  con- 
taining an  area  of  2,740  ft.,  held  on  a lease 
direct  from  the  Grocers’  Company  for  eighty 
years  from  1862,  at  a ground-rent  of  375/.  per 
annum.  The  present  estimated  annual  rental 
was  stated  to  be  2,100/.  per  annum.  It  was 
sold  for  14,100/.,  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  sale 
amounting  to  61,100/.  It  was  stated  at  the  sale 
that  the  property  was  sold  subject  to  a mortgage 
of  11,500/.  on  the  first  lot,  18,000/.  on  the  second 
lot,  and  9,500/.  on  the  third  lot. 


THE  GAS  LIGHT  AND  COKE  COMPANY’S 
CAPITAL. 

At  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  Company,  which  has  just  been  held,  the 
chairman  stated  that  few  people  outside  the  gas 
world  had  any  idea  of  what  an  undertaking  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  was.  He  ob- 
served that  their  revenue  at  the  present  moment 
was  equal  to  twice  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom 
of  Greece.  It  was  more  than  the  revenue  of 
Denmark,  and  it  was  equal  to  the  revenue  of 
Chili,  Saxony,  Roumania,  Mexico,  and  Persia. 
Their  capital  was  about  one-eighth  that  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company, 
which  was  the  largest  undertaking  in  the  world, 
and  it  was  one-sixth  that  of  the  Great  Western 
Company.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
they  stood  very  high  in  the  scale  of  industrial 
enterprises  in  this  country. 


Swinstead  Churcli. — A handsome  mural 
monument,  of  Gothic  design,  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  J.  Forsyth,  has  just  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  Swinstead  Church,  Lincolnshire. 
The  inscription  commences,  “ Here  rest  the 
mortal  remains  of  Priscilla  Barbara  Elizabeth 
Bertie,  Baroness  Willoughby  De  Eresby  in  her 
own  right,  and  joint  Hereditary  Great  Chamber- 
lain  of  England,  eldest  daughter  of  Peregrine, 
third  Duke  of  Ancaster  and  Kesteven,  sister  and 
senior  co-heir  of  Robert,  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster 
and  Kesteven.” 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Capel  N.  Tripp. — We  regret  to  liave  to 
i announce  the  death,  after  a tedious  illness,  of 
Mr.  Capel  Nankivell  Tripp,  Fellow  of  the 
! Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  of 
Eldon  Chambers,  Gloucester,  at  the  early  age 
I of  thirty-eight.  He  was  a pupil  of  Messrs. 

: Medland  & Son,  of  Gloucester,  and  while 
! in  their  office  he  obtained  the  National 
I Medallion  for  success  in  an  art  competition, 
i He  commenced  business  on  his  own  account 
I eleven  years  ago,  and  was  the  architect  of  many 
; public  and  private  buildings  in  and  around 
i Gloucester.  Amongst  them  may  be  mentioned 
I the  Raikes  Memorial  Church,  Gloucester  (St. 

Paul’s),  which  he  obtained  in  a public  competi- 
: tion.  A perspective  drawing  of  this  work,  now 
approaching  its  completion,  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1881.  Ho  was  the 
architect  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
church  of  Hinton,  Hants,  and  additions  to  the 
rectory  ; the  Board  Schools,  Cirencester ; the  ex- 
tensive works  at  Edgworth  Manor,  Cirencester  ; 
the  corn  and  malt  warehouses  at  Gloucester 
Docks;  the  Pier  New  Hotel,  Sharpness;  the 
premises  of  the  Gloucester  Club ; and  many 
other  public  and  private  buildings.  The 
deceased  gentleman  led  an  energetic  life,  and 
was  deservedly  popular,  and  his  loss  will  be 
greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him.  His 
ability  as  draughtsman  was  the  more  remark- 
able from  the  fact  that  he  only  had  the  use  of 
his  left  hand. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  POE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

4,094.  W.  Thompson,  Wexford.  Walls- 
Aug.  24,  1883. 

4,109.  J.  C.  Kent,  Bedfont.  Apparatus  for 
supplying  disinfectants  to  water-closets,  &c. 
Aug.  24,  1883. 

4,127.  G.  M. Edwards,  London.  Construction 
of  metal  laths  for  ceilings,  &c.  Aug.  27,  1883. 

4,150.  G.  Connell,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Window  ventilators.  Aug.  28,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

August  28,  1883. 

2,099.  J.  Haigh  and  I.  Haigh,  West  Brom- 
wich. Apparatus  for  flushing  water-closets, 
&c.  April  25,  1883. 

2,336.  H.  Parkin  andC.  J.  Reynolds,  London. 
Locks  for  doors,  &c.  May  8,  1883. 

2,352.  E.  S.  Shepherd,  London,  and  J.  L. 
Aspinwall,  Nanttle-vale.  Manufacture  of  arti- 
ficial stone.  May  9,  1883. 

August  31,  1883. 

3,573.  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Manufacturing 
slabs,  blocks,  &c.,  in  hydraulic  mosaic  marble. 
(Com.  by  S.  Paul,  Bilbao,  Spain.)  July  20, 
1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Publiehed  during  the  week  ending  September  1,  1883. 

6,078.  L.  A.  Groth,  London.  Window-blinds. 
(Com.  by  H.  Olansen,  Christiania.)  Dec.  20, 
1882.  Price  6d. 

The  material  of  which  the  blind  is  composed  is  formed  in 
plaits  in  a plaitiiig  machine,  and  the  cords  are  so  passed 
through  that  the  blind  can  be  drawn  up  after  the  manner 
of  a Venetian  blind. 

6,162.  J.  Rider,  Bristol.  Water-closet  appa- 
ratus. Dec.  23,  18S2.  Price  2d. 

The  container  is  of  stoneware,  and  is  urn-shaped.  The 
handle  is  so  connected  with  the  water-supply  valve,  &c., 
that  when  it  is  lifted  the  walor  fills  the  basin,  and,  as  the 
handle  is  lifted  higher,  the  bottom  valve  opens  and  the 
flush  is  effected.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

6,227.  J.  Moore,  London.  Fire-grates.  Dec.  30, 
1882.  Price  2d. 

The  Bmolce,  &o.,  passes  from  the  fire  through  openings  in 
the  back  to  a chamber  behind  the  grate,  where  it  is  con- 
sumed. [Pro.  Pro.) 

30.  J.  Williams,  Liverpool.  Refractory  or 
fire-brick  tile  blocks,  &c.  Jan.  2,  1883.  Price 
2d. 

Granular  or  pulverulent  silica  is  mixed  with  thick  liquid 
hydrocarbon  to  form  these  tiles,  &c. 

41.  J.  Butler,  Birkenhead.  Window-sash  and 
other  fastenings.  Jan.  3,  18S3.  Price  2d. 

This  is  a metal  bolt  in  a guide,  which  has  a lip  at  its 
point.  When  it  is  pushed  into  the  catch  on  the  other  sash 
it  is  turned,  and  the  lip  engages  the  oblique  outer  side  of 
the  catch,  drawing  the  sashes  together.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


•Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  180,  Fleet- 
street. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Widnes. — An  improvement  scheme,  sanctioned 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Widnes  Local  Board 
on  the  21st  ult.,  to  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Bibby,  is 
regarded  as  a very  important  one  for  the  town. 
It  will  open  out  about  150  acres  of  land,  which 
it  is  proposed  to  let  as  sites  for  alkali,  copper, 
and  other  works.  Already  one  of  the  plots  has 
been  let,  and  extensive  works  are  in  course  of 
erection,  which,  it  is  expected,  will  employ  about 
300  men.  A line  of  rails  is  to  be  laid  down 
which  will  communicate  with  the  two  existing 
l’ailways.  It  is  intended  that  this  line  shall 
commence  by  a junction  with  the  St.  Helen’s 
line,  at  a point  about  165  yards  to  the  north  of 
Lugsdale  level  crossing.  Turning  off  in  an 
easterly  direction,  the  line  will  cross  Page-lane 
where  it  is  joined  by  the  Bradley  footpath ; it 
will  then  be  carried  under  the  road  near  to 
Green  Oaks  Farm,  thence  across  Lover’s  Walk 
and  Tanhouse-lane.  A connexion  will  be  made 
with  the  old  Warrington  and  Garston  line 
(London  and  North-Western)  at  a point  east  of 
the  Widnes  Alkali  Works.  Five  bridges  will 
have  to  be  made  by  the  trustees.  The  first  one 
will  be  under  Page-lane,  the  second  under 
Warrington-road.  Each  bridge  will  be  42  ft. 
wide.  At  Moss  Bank  it  is  proposed  to  construct 
either  a bridge  or  subway,  as  may  be  deemed 
most  practicable  when  the  works  are  carried 
out.  The  Local  Board  will  receive  from  the 
trustees  a total  of  7,860  square  yards  of  land  for 
the  privilege  of  crossing  the  various  roads. 

Canterbury. — On  the  20th  ult.  the  new  Union 
Infirmary  building,  which  has  just  been  erected 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gaskin,  from  plans  prepared  by 
Mr.  John  Cowell,  in  connexion  with  the  Canter- 
bury union,  was  opened.  Mr.  T.  Cross  (chair- 
man) made  a statement,  showing  roughly  the 
expenditure  on  the  new  structure,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Guardians  on  the  follwing  day.  He 
said  the  amount  of  the  contract  with  the  builder 
was  3,1461.,  but  extra  work  in  fittings,  &c.,  had 
been  done  amounting  to  921.,  after  deductions 
had  been  made  for  certain  things  omitted  in  the 
contract.  There  would  also  be  the  architect’s 
commission  on  that  amount  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent.,  and  the  purchase  of  the  land,  6761.  3s. 
Fencing  would  cost  881.  14s.  The  new  infir- 
mary would  accommodate  about  sixty  - two 
patients. 

Exeter. — The  many  serious  fires  which  have 
taken  place  in  Exeter  of  late  years  have  led  to 
much  rebuilding  of  business  premises,  and  some 
of  these  were  briefly  referred  to  a fortnight  ago 
(p.  243,  ante).  The  new  premises  here  noticed 
have  all  been  erected  (or  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion) from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Best  & 
Commin,  architects,  of  Exeter.  Commencing 
at  the  higher  end  of  the  city,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  firo  which  destroyed  Messrs. 
Stanfield  & Co.’s  carriage-factory  also  wrecked 
the  upper  portion  and  rear  of  Mr.  R.  Lodge’s 
wine  and  spirit  stores,  together  with  some 
cottages  at  the  back.  These  latter  premises 
are  the  property  of  the  Mayor,  Mr.  S.  Jones, 
who  took  prompt  measures  to  make  good  the 
damage  done,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
the  property.  Plans  for  the  reconstruction  and 
rebuilding  of  the  premises  were  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Best  & Commin,  and  the  execution  of 
the  work  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Com- 
mings,  of  Longbrook-street,  who  completed  his 
contract  a short  time  since.  A Queen  Anne 
front  has  been  substituted  for  the  very  plain 
one  heretofore  existing;  the  interior  of  the 
premises  has  been  re-arranged  and  made  more 
convenient ; and  on  the  site  of  the  cottages  at 
the  rear  a bowling-alley,  with  billiard-room 
over,  has  been  erected.  The  alley  is  55  ft.  in 
length  by  17  ft.  in  width  ; while  the  billiard- 
room,  the  roof  of  which  is  open,  with  semi- 
circular principals,  is  about  28  ft.  6 in.  by 
18  ft.  6 in.  Mr.  Lodge’s  premises  are 
now  completed,  but  the  re-erection  of  Messrs. 
Standfield  & Co.’s  carriage  factory  and 
show-rooms  is  as  yet  in  the  earlier  stages. 
The  site  has  a frontage  on  St.  Sidwell’s-street 
of  about  76  ft.,  and  it  extends  back  about 
110  ft.  The  old  front  was  of  a plain  business- 
like character,  and  the  new  one  will  be  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style.  On  the  ground-floor  front 
there  will  be  three  shops.  The  two  lower  ones 
will  be  occupied  by  the  firm.  The  one  on  the 
side  adjoining  the  White  Lion  Hotel  will  con- 
stitute the  carriage  department,  and  will  be 
about  100  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  in  width.  Between 
this  and  the  next  shop,  which  will  form  the 
harness  department,  there  will  be  a wide  car- 


riage-way leading  to  the  workshops  in  the  rear. 
The  harness  department  will  be  about  50  ft.  by 
17  ft.  9 in.  The  contract  for  the  erection  of 
Messrs.  Standfield’ s premises  has  been  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  W.  R.  Commings.  Passing 
from  St.  Sidwell’s  to  High-street,  one  comes  to 
a building  almost  completed,  viz.,  the  semi- 
ecclesiastical-looking  sti’ucture  which  has  been 
erected  opposite  the  Guildhall  for  Messrs. 
Wippell  & Son,  tailors  and  church  furnishers. 
These  premises  have  a frontage  in  High- 
street  of  28  ft.  2 in.,  and  they  extend  back 
to  the  Cathedral-yard,  where  they  have  a 
frontage  of  50  ft.  9 in.,  occupying  the  whole  of 
the  site  between  the  National  Provincial  Bank 
and  Messrs.  Wilson’s  cabinet-warehouse.  Both 
fronts  are  composed  of  Box-ground  Bath  stone, 
relieved,  in  some  instances,  with  a background 
of  bright  red  brick.  The  High-street  frontage 
is  of  Gothic  design,  but  the  other  front  is  not 
so  pronounced  in  character.  The  whole  of 
the  ground-floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  shops 
and  offices.  The  length  of  the  premises  from 
High-street  to  the  Cathedral-yard  is  about 
120  ft.  The  first-floor  is  divided  into  two 
showrooms,  — one  85  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft., 
while  the  other,  which  faces  the  yard,  is 
48  ft.  by  25  ft.  The  second  - floor  will  be 
devoted  to  workshops,  and  the  whole  of  the 
premises  will  be  used  entirely  for  business  pur- 
poses. The  contract  for  the  work  was  taken 
by  Messrs.  Howell  & Son,  of  Bristol,  who  will 
have  completed  it  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks. 
Messrs.  Wippell  subsequently  became  the  pur- 
chasers of  the  spot  of  land  in  High-street  be- 
tween their  new  premises  and  the  National  Pro- 
vincial Bank,  and  on  this  Messrs.  Howell  are 
exacting  for  them  a shop  and  offices  to  be  known 
as  Guildhall  Chambers.  This  site  has  a frontage 
of  22  ft.,  and  extends  back  to  a depth  of  40  ft. 
The  building  will  bo  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  in  red  brick,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bay-windows  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  which 
will  be  of  Bath  stone.  But  a short  distance 
further  down,  and  Messrs.  Brock  & Co.’s  new 
premises,  now  well  advanced,  are  in  view.  The 
site  of  Messrs.  Bi'ock’s  premises  has  a frontage 
in  High-street  of  46  ft.,  and  in  North-street 
one  of  87  ft.  The  cubic  contents  of  the  whole 
building  will  be  close  on  500,000  ft.,  and  the 
superficial  area  is  rather  over  7,000  ft.  This 
building,  too,  will  be  in  the  Queen  Anne  style, 
of  red  brick,  with  Doulting  stone  dressings. 
It  will  be  divided  into  three  departments, 
separated  by  substantial  party-walls.  Access 
will  be  obtained  from  one  department 
to  another  by  means  of  double  iron  doors. 
Messrs.  Howell  & Sons  are  the  contractors,  and 
the  contract  will  expire  about  April  next. 
Mr.  Wheaton’s  new  premises  will  be  virtually  a 
continuation  of  the  same  design  as  the  last- 
mentioned.  The  corner  building,  as  set  back 
to  admit  of  the  widening  of  North-street,  will 
give  a frontage  in  Fore-street  of  about  19  ft., 
while  the  other  front  will  be  about  40  ft.  There 
will  be  four  floors  to  the  premises  instead  of 
three,  as  is  the  case  with  Messrs.  Brock’s 
structure. 

Liverpool. — Sir  James  A.  Picton  has  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  make  the  following 
motion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
viz., — “ That  the  Town  Clerk  prepare  a Bill, 
give  the  necessary  notices,  and  take  all  other 
requisite  steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  4th  of  April,  1883, 
directing  an  application  to  Parliament  for  a 
Bill  to  authorise  the  transfer  and  exchange  of 
lands  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary, and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
Parliamentary  Committee.”  Alderman  A.  B. 
Forwood  will,  on  this  subject,  move  “ That  the 
Council  having,  on  the  4th  April,  1883,  ordei’ed 
an  application  to  Parliament  for  power  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  assist  in  the  erection  of,  or  the 
acquisition  of  a site  for,  the  Royal  Infirmary,  it 
be  recommended  to  include  in  such  application 
power  to  meet  the  requests  which  have  been 
made  for  aiding  the  enlargement  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Northern  Hospital,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Stanley  Hospital,  so  that  in  the 
aggregate  a sum  of  not  exceeding  125,0001.  be 
so  expended  ; that  the  amount  be  appropriated 
to  the  several  objects  in  such  manner  as  the 
Council  in  their  discretion  may  determine ; that 
the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  4th  of  April, 
1883,  be  varied  accordingly  ; that  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
to  promote  a Bill  for  the  carrying  into  effect  of 
these  objects;  and  that  the  requirements  of 
the  Borough  Funds  Act,  1872,  be  complied 
with.” 
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Willenhall. — Willenhall  (says  the  Stafford- 
shire Advertiser)  is  just  now  placed  in  a peculiar 
and  unpleasant  dilemma  by  the  stoppage  of  the 
various  pumping  - engines  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  collieries.  These  engines  have 
been  accustomed  to  pour  into  the  river  Tame 
immense  volumes  of  water,  and  thus  the  little 
stream,  which  does  duty  as  a common  sewer, 
has  been  kept  comparatively  harmless  and 
inofFensive.  Now,  however,  the  stream  presents 
in  the  sultry  days  of  early  autumn  a spectacle 
of  black  liquid  filth  the  odour  of  which  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town  is  well-nigh  intolerable. 
The  local  authorities  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  mitigate  the  nuisance  so  far  as  the  lavish 
distribution  of  powerful  disinfectants  can  do  it, 
but  this  is  at  best  a sorry  attempt,  and  its 
results  show  the  folly  of  depending,  in  a matter 
of  such  importance,  for  so  many  years,  upon 
the  adventitious  aid  of  the  local  collieries.  A 
comprehensive  scheme  for  sewering  the  town 
is  in  progress,  and  the  works  will  be  pushed 
forward  with  all  speed. 


FOREIGN  HOTELS. 

Sie, — Seeing  that  you  devote  so  much  time 
and  space  to  sanitary  matters,  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  there  is  a branch  of  the  subject  which, 
if  followed  up,  might  greatly  benefit  that  large 
portion  of  the  public  who  travel  on  the  Con- 
tinent. I allude  to  the  sources  of  fever 
developed  in  hotels  abroad  by  the  mismanage- 
ment of  water-closets.  The  old  system  of 
privies  was  bad  enough,  but  the  improvement, 
as  it  was  at  first  deemed,  has  proved  a source 
of  greater  danger,  owing,  in  most  cases,  to  the 
want  of  water  supply  and  of  proper  care.  The 
consequence  is  that  fevers  are  contracted  and 
deaths  multiply  every  year,  our  countrymen 
and  women  being  the  chief  victims. 

Would  it  not  answer  to  commission  some 
trusty  correspondent  travelling  abroad  to  report 
on  the  evil,  and  give  a list  of  hotels  where  it 
does  not  exist  ? M. 

*#*  If  this  conld  be  done  much  advantage 
would  follow ; but,  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  management  of  hotels  would  place  diffi- 
culties in  the  way.  The  illness  and  deaths 
that  have  been  caused  by  want  of  proper 
management  in  foreign  hotels  during  the  last 
two  years,  within  our  own  knowledge,  have  been 
distressingly  numerous. 


FIREPROOF  PAINT  FOR  LARGE 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — We  have  had  a good  many  large  fires 
lately,  and  may  I suggest  that  it  would  be  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Works 
whether  a regulation  for  the  using  of  some 
fireproof  paint  or  composition  in  theatres  and 
other  public  (and  also  in  large  private)  build- 
ings could  not  be  made?  It  might  be  com- 
pulsory in  new  buildings,  and  also  on  repainting 
old  ones,  and  the  kind  of  paint  or  composition 
proposed  to  be  used  should  be  specified  and  a cer- 
tificate afterwards  given  by  the  architect  (or  if 
none,  the  contractor)  that  it  had  been  used. 

The  plan  might  bo  applied  to  iron  girders 
also,  not  to  prevent  them  burning,  but  to 
prevent  them  getting  hot  and  collapsing,  and 
bringing  down  the  walls. 

Life  might  be  saved,  and  property  certainly 
would  be,  if  fireproof  paint  or  composition  were 
used.  There  are  several  kinds,  which  have 
been  tried  and  found  effectual.  It  might 
interfere  with  some  of  the  rights  of  the 
British  insurer,  but  this  might  possibly  be  an 
advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  community.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a fire  will  not 
always  stop  in  the  building  where  it  commences, 
but  sometimes  goes  several  doors  off.  R. 


THE  OBELISK  ON  PUTNEY-HEATH. 

Sib,— In  a work  entitled  “ Factories  and  Workshops,” 
by  B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  mention  is  made  of  an  obelisk 
having  been  erected  on  Putney  Heath  in  1776  to  celebrate 
the  successful  results  of  experiments  with  the  arrange- 
ment, the  invention  of  David  Hartley,  M.P.,  for  making 
buildings  fireproof.  As  a native  of  Hartley’s  birthplace  I 
should  be  obliged  if  any  of  your  London  readers  would  say 
if  the  obelisk  still  exists,  or,  if  not,  when  was  it  removed  ? 
Any  other  information  on  the  subject  would  oblige. 

6.  W.  Robinson. 


STAINING  WOOD. 

Sir,— Can  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  the  way  to 
stain  light  wood  black  as  ebony,  so  that  the  stain  goes 
through?  Wood  only  about  1-inch  thick;  must  be  black 
through.  ‘ J.  Gibbins. 


FALL  OF  BUILDINGS,  MINOR1ES. 

Sir, — The  notice  in  your  journal  of  the  1st  inst., 
“On  Thursday,  the  23rd  ult.,  at  about  10.30  p.m., 
the  front  walls  of  the  houses,  36  and  37,  Haydon- 
street,  Minories,  fell  with  a tremendous  crash.  The 
buildings  belonged  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,”  is  slightly  inaccurate  and  highly 
coloured. 

Nos.  34  and  35,  Haydon-street,  a double  two- 
century  house,  with  east  and  west  party  walls  and 
a common  central  staircase  to  the  first  floor,  with 
coupled  staircases,  partitions,  and  well-hole  of  lath 
and  plaster  above,  were  condemned,  and  shored  up 
by  me  about  Midsummer  last,  and  were  in  course  of 
demolition,  and  hoarded  in,  arising  from  decay  and 
crushing  of  the  basement  piers  of  the  massive 
chimneys.  Those  houses  were  the  property  of  the 
Railway  Company. 

No.  36,  a freehold  house  belonging  to  Mr.  John 
Owen,  the  packing-case  manufacturer  of  the 
Minories,  had  an  upper  story  which  overhung  about 
9 in.,  from  decay  and  partial  collapse  of  a heavily- 
tiled  roof.  This  had  subsequently  been  condemned 
by  me  early  last  month. 

The  demolition  of  the  upper  part  of  No.  35,  with- 
out concerted  action,  deprived  No.  36  of  some  lateral 
support,  resulting  in  the  settlement  of  the  roof  of 
the  latter  and  the  tilting  over  of  the  parapet  and 
the  fall  of  a small  quantity  of  brickwork  on  to  the 
foot-pavement. 

No.  37,  the  property  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  is  not  dangerous  and  has  not  fallen,  nor 
any  part  thereof. 

The  site  is  interesting  as  the  boundary  of  the 
parish  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  nunnery  of  Lady  Minorites,  founded 
by  Blanche  of  Navarre,  who  married  the  King  of 
Navarre  in  1269,  and  Edmund  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
brother  of  Edward  I.,  in  1274,  to  whom  the  king 
granted  the  licence  for  the  monastery  in  1293. 

A warehouse  in  Sheppy  STard,  the  property  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  and  occupied  by 
Mr.  Owen,  is  erected  on  a crypt-like  basement,  a por- 
tion of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  the  north  wall 
of  the  church  is  said  to  have  been  the  north  wall  of 
Blanche  of  Navarre’s  church. 

The  present  sacred  edifice  contains  many  Eliza- 
bethan monuments  of  interest,  and  in  the  church- 
yard, now  a paved  thoroughfare,  lie  many  of  those 
who  fell  at  Culloden.  The  “ Three  Lords,”  a neigh- 
bouring tavern,  in  its  name  is  also  suggestive. 

This  historic  area,  about,  doubtless,  to  be  absorbed 
in  modern  railway  extension,  is  referred  to  by 
Stow,  who,  of  Goodman’s  Fields  to  the  southwards, 
says  : — “ Near  adjoining  to  this  abbey,  on  the  south 
side  thereof,  was  some  time  a far  mo  belonging  to 
the  said  nunnery.  I myself  in  my  youth  have  fetched 
many  a Jd.  worth  of  milk,’’  &c. 

Noorthouck  refers  to  the  “Abbey  of  Nuns  of  the 
order  of  St.  Clare,  called  Minorites,  who  have  left 
their  name  to  the  neighbourhood,”  and  he  says, — 

‘ ‘ On  the  spot  where  the  Minorites'  Convent  stood 
in  the  ‘ Little  Minories,’  a number  of  houses  were 
built ; and  a small  church  was  provided  for  the 
inhabitants,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  ‘ Holy 
Trinity.’  It  is  a curacy  of  inconsiderable  value,  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown  ; and  the  building  has  a neat 
turret,  but  no  tower.” 

This  “ neat  turret  ” is  now  overshadowed  by  the 
lofty  walls  of  the  warehouses  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  East  India  Company,  certain  windows  of 
which,  overlooking  the  churchyard,  formerly  paid 
rent  to  the  incumbent,  but  have  recently  been 
bricked  up  to  avoid  such  an  obligation. 

On  the  Ordnance  Survey  the  site  is  distinguished 
by  the  words,  “St.  Clare  Minoresses ’’ ; i.e., 
“ Sorores  Minores.” 

J.  B.  Redman, 

District  Surveyor  to  the  Liberties  of  H.  M. 

Tower  of  London  from  March,  1843. 


THE  LAMBETH  YESTRY  AND  HOUSE 
DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — My  experience  tells  me  that  this  Vestry  is 
entirely  wrong  in  insisting  on  a trap  in  the  main 
drain  of  each  house  [see  p.  267,  ante).  Far  better 
is  it  to  have  a free  outlet  into  the  sewer,  and  carry 
up  a 4-in.  ventilating-pipe  from  the  drain  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  house  ; this  can  often  be  used 
as  the  soil-pipe. 

I am  no  theorist,  but  I have  carried  out  the 
above  system  in  a street  of  Industrial  Dwellings  at 
Shadwell  with  the  greatest  success.  The  new  City 
Carlton  Club,  which  was  designed  by  Mr.  Richard 
Roberts,  is  drained  on  this  principle,  and  all  the 
soil-pipes  are  carried  up  to  the  highest  points  of 
the  building.  The  water-closets  go  direct  into  the 
soil-pipes  without  any  traps.  This  is  also  a success. 

W.  S.  Horner. 


New  Church,  St.  Saviour's,  Westgate- 
on-Sea. — The  foundation-stone  of  this  church- 
wall  was  laid  on  the  28th  ult.  by  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson,  F.R.S.,  in  the  presence  of  a large 
assemblage.  The  church  is  being  built  from 
the  amended  plans  of  Mr.  Beazley,  by  Messrs. 
Naylar  & Son,  at  a cost  of  upwards  of  6,000J. 


VENTILATING  COWLS. 

Sir, — What  has  become  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain  upon  experi- 
ments on  cowls  and  other  automatic  modes  of 
ventilation  ? 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments  at  Kew, 
in  May,  1878,  they  issued  a report  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  the  exhaust-cowls  tested  caused  a more 
rapid  current  of  air  than  an  open  pipe  under 
similar  conditions.  This  led  to  a deal  of  controversy, 
and  in  the  following  year  the  Committee  issued  a 
circular  as  to  the  necessity  of  further  investigating 
the  whole  subject,  appealing  for  subscriptions,  and 
promising  subscribers  of  a guinea  a copy  of  the 
experiments.  In  answer  to  this  appeal  a large  sum 
of  money  was  raised,  but  though  it  is  four  years 
ago  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  their  proceed- 
ings. A Subscriber, 

P.S. — Further,  what  has  become  of  the  money 
that  was  received  from  the  public  by  the  Smoke 
Abatement  Society  at  their  Exhibition  ? I cannot 
learn  that  a balance-sheet  even  was  ever  published. 


SHEPTON  MALET  SEWERAGE. 

Sir, — The  state  of  affairs  as  rovealed  by  the 
report  of  Captain  Hildyard,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector,  and  published  in  your 
last  issue  [p.  303],  is,  to  say  the  least,  instructive. 
It  forms  a sequel  to  circumstances  touched  upon 
in  a letter,  headed  “ Engineer  and  Contractor,” 
that  appeared  in  your  issue  of  November  5th, 
1881.  Should  you  in  this  connexion  think  that 
letter  worth  reprinting,  the  chain  of  events 
so  completed  will  be  amusing,  if  not  edifying, 
and  few  will  be  surprised  that  Capt.  Hildyard 
found  the  then  contractor  to  be  using  sewer- 
pipes  of  most  indifferent  quality,  and  carrying  out 
the  work  to  match.  He  concludes,  “ I believe 
this  land,  as  laid  out  now,  would,  in  two  years 
at  the  latest,  be  a scene  of  utter  ruin.” 

Only  a Contractor. 


SCAFFOLDING. 

Sib, — Will  any  of  your  readers  assist  me  by  naming  a 
good  book  on  scaffolding  for  towers  and  spires  ? 

An  Old  Subscriber. 


WHAT  HE  HAD  FAILED  IN. 

PINCHLEY  LOCAL  BOARD. 

At  the  Highgate  Police-court,  Frederick 
Corrick,  builder,  of  1,  Cornwall-villas,  Chestor- 
road,  Highgate  New  Town,  was  charged  upon 
eight  different  summonses  for  breaches  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Finchley  Local  Board,  respect- 
ing a house  erected  by  him  at  Bedford-road, 
Finchley. 

The  complaints  were  that  Corrick  failed  to  provide  a 
suitable  trap  as  near  as  practicable  to  the  point  at  which 
the  drain  of  such  house  was  connected  with  the  cesspool ; 
that  he  failed  to  provide  a shaft  in  connexion  with  the 
house  in  such  a manner  as  to  effectually  prevent  any 
escape  of  foul  atr  from  the  shaft ; that  he  failed  to  cause 
the  space  under  the  floor  to  bo  sufficiently  ventilated  ; that 
he  failed  to  provide  special  and  adequate’  means  of  ventila- 
tion to  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house;  that  he  failed  to 
construct  the  cesspool  with  adequate  means  of  ventilation  ; 
that  he  failed  to  construct  the  whole  of  the  drainage  with 
glazed  stoneware  pipes,  and  the  drains  inside  the  house  to 
be  embedded  in  concrete  ; that  he  failed  to  provide  two 
untrapped  openings  to  the  drains  ; and,  finally,  that  he 
allowed  such  house  to  be  occupied  before  completion,  and 
without  allowing  a period  of  twenty-eight  days  to  elapse 
after  sending  notice  of  completion  to  the  surveyor  of  the 
Board. 

Mr.  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Local  Board,  said  the 
defendant  would  plead  Guilty  to  all  the  offences,  and  as 
he  had  undertaken  to  amend  the  matters  so  complained  of 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board’s  Surveyor,  he  would  only 
ask  for  a nominal  penalty. 

The  defendant  said  the  reason  of  his  having  failed  to 
carry  out  the  by-laws  was  because  he  did  not  understand 
them. 

Mr.  Lermitte  said,  under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
Bench  would  only  impose  a fine  of  1b.  on  each  summons, 
but  defendant  must  pay  all  the  costs. 


WOODEN  STRUCTURES. 

THE  METROPOLIS  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUILDING 
ACT  (amendment)  ACT  1882. 

On  August  30,  at  the  Thames  Police  Court,  Mr.  John 
Sheen  was  summonsed  by  the  District  Surveyor  of  St. 
Leonard,  Bromley,  E.,  for  having  “Erected  or  set  up  a 
wooden  structure  or  erection  of  a movable  or  temporary 
character  without  having  first  obtained  a licence  in  writing 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  erection  of 
or  setting-up  of  such  structure  or  erection,”  as  required  by 
section  13  of  the  above  Act. 

A solicitor  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  defendant  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Young  (a  solicitor). 

The  District  Surveyor  (Mr.  Foulsham)  stated  in  his 
evidence  that  the  structure  complained  of  was  60  ft.  long, 
27  ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high  to  plate  of  roof,  and  was  used 
as  a theatre  or  show.  The  structure  was  supported  on  wood 
posts,  and  was  enclosed,  to  height  of  6 ft.  6 in.  aboveground, 
with  boards  (technically  called  “ shutters  ”)  • the  roof  had 
a ridge,  supported  by  poles,  also  rafters  and  plates,  all  of 
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wood,  and  wa9  covered  with  canvas,  which  hung  over  the 
sides  down  to  the  “ shutters,”  and  was  secured  to  the  wood 
posts  by  cords.  The  interior  was  fitted  up  with  a raised 
platform  or  stage,  supplied  with  scenes,  and  there  were 
twelve  rows  of  raised  seats  for  the  audience.  The  structure 
had  been  erected  without  the  necessary  written  licence 
from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Worlc9,  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, given  the  defendaut  notice  to  take  it  down,  and 
these  proceedings  had  been  instituted  because  the 
defendant  had  failed  to  comply  with  that  notice. 

Several  witnesses  were  called  for  the  defence,  but  their 
evidence  in  the  main  merely  corroborated  that  given  by  the 
District  Surveyor.  Mr.  Young  then  addressed  the  Court 
and  contended  that  the  orection  set  up  by  his  client  was 
simply  a “ booth,”  which  could  not  possibly  be  considered 
a wooden  erection,  and  it,  therefore,  did  not  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  amending  Statute  of  18S2.  As  to 
the  enclosing  boards  or  shutters  they  were  used  instead  of 
canvas  up  to  a certain  height  because  the  canvas  was  liable 
to  be  cut  or  injured  by  the  audience,  but  they  reallyformed 
no  part  of  the  structure. 

The  Magistrate  (Mr.  F.  Lushington)  said  the  evi- 
dence satisfied  him  that  the  structure  erected  by  the 
defendant  was  a temporary  or  movable  wooden  erection, 
and  required  a licence  for  its  erection  from  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Such  licence  had  not  been 
obtained,  and  the  defendant  was,  therefore,  liable  under 
the  statute  to  a penalty  of  51.,  and  21.  for  every  day  it  had 
been  erected  without  such  licence;  but  as  the  statute  was 
a recent  one,  and  as  this  was  the  first  case  that  had  come 
before  him,  lie  should  only  inflict  a penalty  of  10s.  and  the 
costs  of  the  summons,  and  order  the  structure  to  be  taken 
down,  as  required  by  the  notice  given  by  the  District 
Surveyor. 


MEMORIAL  WINDOW  TO 
LORD  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH. 

Next  week  will  be  erected  in  the  parish 
church,  Eden8or,  near  the  palace  of  Chatsworth, 
a beautiful  stained-glass  window,  as  a memorial 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish.  The 
cost  will  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions  from 
the  tenants  of  the  Devonshire  family 
living  on  the  Derbyshire  estates.  The  subject 
is  the  Commandment,  “ Thou  shalt  do  no 
murder  ” ; and  it  is  illustrated  in  various 
parts  of  the  design  by  scenes  from  Scripture. 
The  central  figure,  that  of  the  Divine  “ Man  of 
Sorrows,”  occupies  the  whole  of  the  middle 
light  of  the  window.  Our  Lord  is  represented 
standing  clothed  in  the  regal  robe  placed  on 
Him  in  mockery  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  with 
the  reed  in  His  hand,  with  the  crown  of 
thorns  on  His  brow,  and  with  the  wounds 
in  His  hands  and  feet  visible.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  most  benign, 
and  the  object  of  the  artist  is  carried  out 
with  great  success.  The  death  of  Christ  is 
typified  by  an  enlarged  cross,  which  extends 
behind  him  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
the  window,  and  forms  the  main  divisions  of 
the  picture.  On  the  head,  arms,  and  foot  of  the 
cross  are  represented  angels  bearing  imple- 
ments of  torture,  suggesting  that  even  pain  and 
suffering  are  the  ministers  of  God.  Over  the  cross 
the  divine  law,  “ Thou  shalt  not  kill,”  is  typified 
by  Moses  bearing  the  tables  of  stone ; while  in 
the  side-lights,  in  the  four  divisions  formed  by 
the  angles  of  the  cross,  are  the  illustrations  of 
disobedience  to  the  command.  In  the  upper 
division  is  represented  the  first  death  by  violence 
recorded  in  the  Scripture, — the  murder  of  Abel 
by  Cain  ; while  on  the  right,  Stephen,  the  proto- 
martyr of  the  New  Testament,  is  shown  being 
stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews.  The  groups 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  window  illustrate 
the  parable  of  the  wicked  husbandmen.  On  the 
dexter  side  is  the  householder  sending  his 
servants  to  claim  his  just  share  of  the  fruits  of 
the  vineyard,  and  in  the  opposite  light  are  the 
husbandmen  maltreating  and  murdering  the 
messengers.  The  main  window  and  the  Deco- 
rated tracery  above  are  filled  in  with  figures  of 
angels,  immortelles,  laurel  and  palm  branches, 
and  other  appropriate  emblems.  Across  the 
picture  are  the  words,  “ As  ye  are  partakers  of 
the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also  of  the  conso- 
lation” (2  Corinthians  i.  7)  ; and  above,  “By 
Thy  cross  and  passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  us.” 
At  the  bottom  is  the  inscription,  “An  offering 
from  Derbyshire  tenants,  in  sorrowful  memory 
of  Lord  Fred.  Chaa.  Cavendish.  Anno  Domini 
1883.”  The  window  has  been  completed  by 
Messrs.  Hardman  & Co.,  of  Newhall  - hill, 
Birmingham. 


Pall  of  a House. — On  the  2nd  inst.  the  side 
wall  of  the  house,  No.  249,  Oxford-street, 
Stepney,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Kissner,  a 
baker,  fell  with  a great  crash  into  the  street, 
carrying  with  it  about  18  ft.  of  the  roof.  The 
honse  is  a corner  one,  and  the  debris  fell  into 
Pole-street,  a very  narrow  thoroughfare  leading 
out  of  Oxford-street,  completely  blocking  it  up. 
Fortunately  no  one  was  passing  at  the  moment 
of  the  fall,  and  Mr.  Kassner  and  his  family 
were  out. 


GOSSIP  WITH  THE  EDITOR. 

Can  you  give  reference  to  the  former  article 
on  Chaldean  art  ? # 

Referring  to  the  figure  of  Gudea:  Was  he  a 
king?  An  inscription  (Builder,  p.  274,  col.  3) 
reads,  “ Gudea,  Viceroy  of  Sergulla  ” ; if  Sergulla 
was  a divinity,  right  enough,  Gudea  might  then 
be  a ruling  monarch ; but,  if  Sergulla  was  only  a 
mortal,  Gudea  would  be  only  the  viceroy  he 
calls  himself.  We  need  light. 

As  to  the  orientation,  which  appears  to  have 
travelled  to  China,  was  that  shifting  of  the 
cardinal  points  an  accident,  a miscalculation,  a 
prejudice,  or  the  result  of  migration,  thus  pre- 
serving the  due  aspect  of  a former  location  ? 

ii. 

Stratford-on-Avon. — I cordially  endorse  your 
verdict  on  the  unattractive  aspect  of  the  Birth- 
place as  now  arranged  ; I advocate  a removal  of 
the  literary  relics  to  the  house  at  New  Place, 
so  as  to  increase  the  attractiveness  thereof ; the 
birth-place  should  be  preserved  as  a cottage- 
residence,  with  furniture  appropriate  to  each 
room,  and  recalling  the  conditions  of  Elizabethan 
middle  life. 

Have  you  noticed  the  project  to  open  his 
tomb,  and  measure  the  skull  ? It  seems  a bad 
precedent.f 

hi. 

In  the  reference  to  Bath,  p.  304,  let  me  point 
out  that  Pepys  did  more  than  look  in.  He 
reached  Bath  on  a Friday  at  dusk,  and  paid  a 
short  visit  of  inspection  to  the  bathing-place, 
went  to  bed  supperless,  and  rose  at  4 a.m. 
The  party  of  five  in  all,  males  and  females, 
were  carried  in  their  bed-clothes  [in  a sedan 
chair  ?]  by  turns  to  the  bath-room,  hoping 
by  this  early  visit  to  escape  intrusion,  but 
“ much  company  come  ; very  fine  ladies  ; and 
the  manner  pretty  enough,  only  methinks  it 
cannot  be  clean  to  go  so  many  bodies  together 
in  the  same  water.  Good  conversation  among 
them  that  are  acquainted  here,  and  stay 
together.  Strange  to  see  how  hot  the  water 
is ; and  in  some  places,  though  this  [the 
cross  bath]  is  the  most  temperate  bath,  the 
springs  so  hot  as  the  feet  not  able  to  endure. 
But  strange  to  see,  when  women  and  men  here, 
that  live  all  the  season  in  these  waters,  cannot 
but  be  parboiled  and  look  like  the  creatures  of 
the  bath.  Carried  away  in  a sheet,  and  by  a 
chair  home  ; and  there  one  after  another  thus 
carried  (I  staying  above  two  hours  in  the 
water)  home  to  bed,  sweating  for  an  hour. 
And  by-and-by  comes  musick  to  play  to  me, 
extraordinary  good  as  ever  I heard  at  London, 
almost  anywhere.”  He  was  staying  at  an 
hotel ; paying  5s.  for  this  music,  10s.  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  bath-room,  3s.  6d.  for  the  use  of 
the  chair ; then  off  to  Bristol.  A.  H. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Ashburton. — The  parish  church  of  Ashburton, 
Devonshire,  is  now  in  course  of  restoration. 
The  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  was  consulted,  and 
at  his  death  the  work  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  son,  Mr.  Arthur  Edmund  Street,  and  the 
contract  for  the  restoration  was  taken  by  Mr. 
E.  Abley,  builder,  of  Salisbury.  The  exterior 
works  are  drawing  to  a close.  The  fine  tower, 
whose  total  altitude  is  96  ft.,  and  whose  walls  at 
the  base  are  4 ft.  9 in.  thick,  has  been  stripped  of 
its  rough -cast,  and  the  walls  repaired  and 
pointed.  This  tower  at  the  beginning  of  the 
century  was  surmounted  by  a spire.  It  is 
strongly  buttressed  (two  buttresses  on  each 
face),  the  buttresses  running  over,  above  the 
embattled  parapets,  into  pinnacles.  Upon  the 
southern  cant  is  a picturesque  octagonal  turret. 
All  the  windows  are  new.  The  east  and  west 
windows  are  five-lights,  and  the  latter  is  to  be 
filled  with  painted  glass  at  the  cost  of  Dr. 
Gervis,  of  Ashburton.  The  windows  in  the 
north  and  south  transepts  are  five-lights.  All 
the  rest  have  four  lights  each.  They  are  sur- 
mounted by  Perpendicular  tracery,  and  are  all 
worked  in  Doulting  stone,  which  is  the  material 
used  in  the  external  masonry  generally.  The 
windows  at  the  west  end  of  each  aisle,  which 
were  blocked,  have  now  been  opened  nut.  The 
lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles  are  covered  by  8 lb. 
lead  ; whilst  the  nave  and  chancel  roofs  gene- 
rally are  of  the  celebrated  permanent  green 

* Yol.  xliii.  (1882),  p.  546. 

+ It  is  strongly  to  be  condemned,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
will  not  be  persisted  in. — [Ed.] 


slates  (“Ladies,”  16  in.  by  8 in.),  which  are 
used  at  the  New  Law  Courts.  They  are  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green.  The  apices 
of  the  various  gables  are  crowned  by  new  orna- 
mental crosses  in  Doulting  stone.  The  glazing 
will  be  with  cathedral-tinted  glass,  by  Mr. 
Houghton,  of  Princes-street,  Edgware -road. 
The  edifice  will  be  warmed  by  Grundy’s  system 
of  heating,  the  apparatus  for  which  is  outside 
the  church,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle. 
A new  vestry  is  also  to  be  built  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  chancel  aisle,  and  a new  roof 
is  being  built  over  the  parvise.  The  con- 
tinuous wagon-roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel  is 
108  ft.  in  the  clear  from  the  inner  side  of  the 
east  wall  to  the  line  of  the  tower  arch.  This 
is  an  exceptional  length  for  a Devonshire  church. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  cruciform  ; indeed, 
before  the  removal  of  the  south  porch,  some 
years  ago,  it  was  originally  of  double  cruciform 
shape.  The  nave  and  chancel  roofs  have  had 
the  timbers  cleaned,  new  purlins  and  ridge- 
pieces  put  right  through,  and  have  had  the 
various  intersections  stopped  by  flat  bosses.  All 
the  rafters  in  the  chancel  are  also  new,  and 
there  are  new  embattled  wall-plates  running  the 
entire  length  from  east  to  west.  The  roofs  of 
the  aisles  and  transepts  have  had  their  rich 
carvings  cleaned  and  new  panelling  placed 
behind.  A beautiful  chancel  screen  formerly 
existed.  It  was  erected  in  A.D.  1525,  and  was 
removed  in  1718.  The  handsome  stone  pulpit 
and  brass  eagle  lectern  were  sold  some  sixty  years 
afterwards  to  the  neighbouring  church  at  Big- 
bury.  The  restoration  work,  however,  provides 
for  remedying  the  loss  of  the  old  rood-screen. 
A very  handsome  new  one,  groined  to  carry  a 
rood-loft,  is  now  being  made  in  wainscot  oak. 
This  will  be  panelled  in  its  lower  parts,  and 
pierced  above  with  open  traceried  work,  the 
coved  work  above  being  embattled  and  richly 
carved  with  running  ornament.  The  extreme 
height  of  this  chancel  screen  is  12  ft.  The 
bays  on  each  side  are  also  to  be  filled  by  parclose 
screens  in  the  same  material.  They  are  10  ft. 
high,  and  are  of  equally  elaborate  design. 
These  screens  are  now  in  course  of  making  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter.  The  chancel 
floors  will  be  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles, 
and  the  various  steps  of  approach  to  the  altar 
will  be  of  polished  Ashburton  marble.  The 
avenues  in  the  church  will  be  pavedwith  tiles  and 
Portland  stone  slabs  intermixed,  and  under  the 
seating  the  floor  will  be  formed  of  wood  blocks. 
The  seats  are  all  open  oak  benches  of  massive 
construction.  The  stalls  are  of  ornamental 
character,  each  chorister  having  a separate 
elbowed  seat, — their  standards  are  poppy-heads 
and  foliated.  Mr.  Hems  is  also  making  these 
stalls.  The  doors,  like  the  rest  of  the  wood- 
work, are  of  oak,  covered  by  wrought-iron  work 
by  Mi\  Joseph  Hedges  Barford,  of  Maidenhead. 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Abley,  the 
contractor’s  son,  and  Mr.  Burt  is  the  foreman. 
Mr.  Street,  the  architect,  is  represented  on  the 
spot  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of  London,  as 
clerk  of  works.  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  church  is  to  be  handed  over  com- 
plete to  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Birch,  the  vicar,  and 
his  Building  Committee,  upon  November  28th 
next. 

Northampton. — A newreredos  is  being  erected 
in  the  parish  ohurch  of  St.  Giles’s.  Messrs. 
E.  F.  Law  & Son,  architects,  of  Abington- 
street,  are  the  architects,  and  the  execution  of 
the  work  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  H.  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  The  reredos  proper  will  consist  of 
five  panels,  with  three  more  on  each  side, 
upon  which  the  Commandments  will  be  en- 
graved. Caen  stone  will  form  the  base  of  the 
work,  with  some  of  the  details  composed  of 
Devonshire  marble,  alabaster,  “ Emperor’s 
red,”  and  Pyrenees  green  marble.  The  centre 
panel  of  all  will  be  the  most  ornate,  having 
in  the  centre  the  sacred  monogram  “ I.H.S.,” 
and  a crown  worked  in  Devonshire  marble. 
All  the  panels  in  the  principal  series, — there 
being  a correspondingly  numerous  series  of 
quatrefoil  panels  below,  — will  have  trefoil 
heads,  but  in  the  case  of  the  centre  one  the 
ornamentation  will  be  more  profuse,  a passion- 
flower being  carved  on  the  termination  of  each 
cusp,  while  extra  cuspings  will  serve  to  form 
a double  row  of  spandrels.  The  centre  panel 
will  also  differ  from  the  others  in  having  a 
crocheted  gable,  terminating  in  a graceful 
finial.  The  groundwork  of  this  panel  will  be 
very  elaborately  carved.  The  two  adjoining 
panels  right  and  left  are  each  to  be  of 
I “ Emperor’s  red,”  with  alabaster  vesica.  Upon 
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the  one  will  be  a representation  of  the  vine, 
with  the  words  “ I am  the  true  vine,”  and  npon 
the  other  some  ears  of  wheat,  and  the  test,  “ I 
am  the  bread  of  life.”  The  two  onter  panels 
of  the  roredos  proper  will  bear  the  monograms, 
“A.O.”  and  “ X.P.”  The  sis  side  panels  upon 
which  the  Commandments  are  to  be  carved 
will  be  of  alabaster,  and  with  trefoil  heads  to 
correspond  with  the  others.  The  five  centre 
panels  will  have  on  each  side  columns  of 
Pyrenees  green  marble,  with  capitals  delicately 
carved,  while  the  panels  will  be  divided  by 
buttresses  bearing  pinnacles  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  mural  tablets  on  each  side  of 
the  east  window  have  had  to  be  moved  higher, 
so  as  to  provide  a clear  space  for  the  outer 
panels,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  centre  panels 
has  been  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  inscription  at  the  base  of  the  window 
itself.  The  whole  of  the  carving  was  executed 
in  Mr.  Hems’s  workshops,  and  the  numerous 
pieces  have  been  brought  from  Exeter  for 
fixing.  The  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
chancels  are  being  covered  to  a height  of  several 
feet  from  the  floor  with  tiling  of  majolica  and 
enamelled  tiles,  made  by  Maw,  of  Broseley. 
On  the  north  wall  there  will  be  ten  panels,  and 
on  the  south  nine,  each  filled  with  tiles,  from 
from  a design  by  Messrs.  Law. 

Ma7ichester. — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  Mark,  Holland-street,  Man- 
chester, was  laid  on  the  1st  inst.,  by  the  Hon. 
Miss  Egerton.  The  church,  which  has  been 
designed  in  the  Early  English  style,  to  seat 
over  500  persons,  comprises  nave,  70  ft.  by 
30  ft.,  with  narrow  aisles  used  simply  as 
passages ; chancel,  33  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  wide, 
with  apsidal  end ; north  and  south  transepts, 
clergy  and  choir  vestries,  and  organ-chamber  at 
the  north-east  corner.  The  baptistery  will  be  an 
octagonal  extension  at  the  west  end  in  combina- 
tion with  the  two  main  entrances.  There  is  to  be 
third  porch  at  the  south-east  end.  The  church  a 
will  be  lighted  by  a large  window  at  the  west 
end  over  the  baptistery  arch ; in  the  chancel  by 
five  two-light  tracery  windows,  and  an  extra 
light  near  the  ceiling  to  throw  light  on  to  the 
pulpit.  The  aisles  will  have  four  double  win- 
dows on  each  side ; and  the  transepts,  besides 
the  west  and  south  windows,  which  are  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  those  last  named,  will  have 
in  the  gables  four  large  circular  traceried  win- 
dows. Externally  the  church  will  have  one 
wide  roof  spanning  both  nave  and  aisles  and 
continued  on  in  one  line  to  apsidal  termination, 
broken  only  by  an  oak  bell-cot  placed  over  the 
chancel  arch.  The  transepts  will  have  their 
roofs  running  parallel  with  the  nave,  and  at  the 
west  end  the  lean-to  roofs  of  the  porches  with 
the  octagonal  baptistery  between  will  break  the 
great  height  of  the  main  gable.  The  nave 
arcade  is  to  be  in  six  bays,  the  piers  of  which 
are  to  be  of  stock  brickwork  with  the  splays 
carried  round  arches.  The  materials  used  will 
be  bricks,  white  ends  inside  and  out,  with  stock 
and  terra-cotta  dressings,  supplied  by  Mr.  Jabez 
Thompson,  of  Northwich  ; blue  slates,  and  prin- 
cipals and  other  timber  work  in  red  deal.  The 
foundations  have  been  already  put  in  by  Mr. 
Robert  Carlyle  at  a cost  of  4161.,  a sum  con- 
siderably over  the  contract,  owing  to  the  great 
extra  depth  it  was  necessary  to  go  in  order  to 
obtain  a solid  bed.  The  contract  for  the  super- 
structure, excluding  the  seating,  has  been  let  to 
Messrs.  Cordingly  & Stopford  for  2,7761.,  and 
Messrs.  Tate  & Popplewell,  of  Mosley-street, 
are  the  architects. 

Stourbridge.—  St.  Thomas’s  Chuich,  Stour- 
bridge, was  opened  on  the  22nd  ult.,  after  re- 
decoration and  repairs.  The  painting  and  deco- 
rating have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Allsop, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ingledon,  jun.,  archi- 
tect. The  total  cost  has  been  about  3501. 


tHiscellanea. 

Exhibition  of  Architecture  in  Brussels. 

What  is  described  in  a telegram  to  the  Times 
as  a National  Exhibition  of  Architecture  was 
opened  in  Brussels  on  Sunday  last,  at  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts.  The  section  which  contains 
drawings  dating  back  more  than  three  centuries 
is  stated  to  be  especially  remarkable.  Some  of 
the  exhibits,  as,  for  instance,  the  drawings  by 
Rubens,  are  almost  priceless.  The  modern 
section  comprises  plans  and  drawings  of  the 
most  noteworthy  buildings  and  monuments 
erected  in  Belgium  since  1830.  The  Exhibition 
has  been  organised  by  the  Belgian  Central 
Society  of  Architecture. 


Highway  Boards  v.  Highway  Surveyors. 

Mr.  Job  Hodson,  of  Edial,  Lichfield,  writes  to 
a Staffordshire  paper  : — “ A circular  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Stafford 
has  been  issued  to  the  various  highway 
surveyors,  informing  them  that  a proposal 
will  be  made  at  a meeting  of  justices  in  Quarter 
Sessions  assembled,  at  the  Shire-hall,  Stafford, 
on  the  15th  day  of  October  next,  to  divide  the 
county  into  highway  districts.  Now  I would 
ask  every  ratepayer  in  the  county,  before  listen- 
ing to  such  a proposal,  to  compare  the  roads 
now  under  the  mangement  of  Boards  with 
those  under  the  management  of  highway  sur- 
veyors,— to  look  at  the  condition  and  cost  of  each, 
and  decide  which  they  consider  the  most  advan- 
tageous method  to  adopt.  You  will  find  the 
Boards  cost  at  least  Is.  in  tho  pound,  whereas 
the  parish  surveyors  give  you  equally  as  good 
a road  for  considerably  less  than  6d.  If  the 
roads  were  repaired  by  those  who  wear  them 
out,  then  a Board  would  be  all  very  well ; it 
would  ease  the  tenant-farmer  from  the  un- 
pleasant burden  of  filling  the  office  of  surveyor, 
a rigid  audit,  and  repairing  the  roads  into  the 
bargain.” 

Clock,  East  Meon  Church,  Petersfield. — 

A turret  clock,  made  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of 
Ludgate-hill,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower  of 
this  interesting  church.  The  clock  strikes  on 
the  fourth  bell  of  10  cwt.,  and  is  fitted  with 
plummer-blocks,  maintaining-power,  and  all 
the  latest  improvements.  It  is  made  of  hard 
brass  throughout,  and  has  a Graham’s  dead-beat 
escapement,  like  most  clocks  by  this  firm.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  keep  excellent 
time.  Although,  in  a direct  line,  the  position  of 
the  clock  is  but  12  ft.  below  the  dials,  yet,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
bell-frames,  Mr.  Benson  has  to  use  no  less  than 
six  pairs  of  bevel  wheels,  twelve  universal 
joints,  and  40  ft.  of  rod,  to  make  the  connexion. 
It  is  stated  that  no  part  of  the  fine  old  Norman 
work  of  the  tower  has  suffered,  as,  in  order  to 
preserve  it  intact,  the  dials  (three  in  number) 
were  reduced  in  size  to  3 ft.  6 in.  diameter  each. 

Photographers’  Memorial  of  Daguerre. 
A bust  of  Daguerre,  subscribed  for  by  photo- 
graphers all  over  the  world,  was  unveiled  on  the 
2fith  ult.  at  Cormeilles  (Seine-et-Oise),  where 
an  inscription  marks  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born  in  1787.  The  ceremony  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The 
statue  of  Daguerre,  chiselled  by  the  sculptor 
Capellard,  has  been  erected  in  a little  public 
place  almost  opposite  the  house  where  the 
artist  was  born.  The  grand-nephew  of  Niepce, 
by  way  of  protest,  has  published  the  agreement 
between  Niepce  and  Daguerre.  This  document 
establishes  a partnership  “for  co-operating  in 
perfecting  the  said  discovery,  invented  by 
Niepce,  and  improved  by  Daguerre.”  What 
about  the  claims  of  Fox  Talbot  P 

Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures,  Liver- 
pool.— The  private  view  in  connexion  with  the 
Autumn  Exhibition  of  Pictures  of  the  Liverpool 
Corporation  took  place  on  Saturday  last,  when 
a very  largo  company  assembled  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Walker  Art  Gallery.  There  was  con- 
siderable competition  for  some  of  the  more 
popular  pictures,  and  amongst  those  sold  imme- 
diately were  “ Relics  of  the  Brave  ” (488),  by 
Mr.  A.  Hacker,  2101.;  “The  Story-Teller” 
(882),  Mr.  C.  Robertson,  1001.;  “The  Bathers” 
(466),  John  Finnie,  701.;  “Motherless”  (47), 
Arthur  Stocks,  2101. ; and  “ Daily  Bread”  (80), 
T.  B.  Kennington,  801.,  the  last  two  being 
bought  by  the  Corporation. 

Banner's  Manhole  Covers. — The  difficulty 
found  in  removing  stone  flags  over  places  which 
require  periodical  inspection,  and  which  often 
causes  them  to  be  neglected,  resulting  in  the 
drains  becoming  choked,  has  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  several  air-tight  manhole  covers  easy  of 
removal,  and  they  are  found  very  useful.  Messrs. 
Banner  & Co.  offer  one  to  the  public  in  which 
the  joint  is  made  with  a little  scouring- sand,  so 
that,  as  they  claim,  the  joint  is  never  set  fast 
by  rust. 

“ Bartolozzi  Decoration.”  — This  is  the 
title  given  by  Messrs.  Morant,  Boyd,  & Blanford, 
of  Bond-street,  to  effects  gained  by  the  applica- 
tion  of  impressions  taken  from  some  original 
stippled  copper-plates,  the  work  of  a pupil  of 
Bartolozzi,  which  they  succeeded  some  time  ago 
in  purchasing.  Yarious  delicate  tints  are  used, 
and  the  impressions  can  be  arranged  with  com- 
parative facility.  The  firm  maintain  the  old 
traditions  which  have  long  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Morant  & Co. 
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Falling-in  of  a New  Bridge. — A telegram  i 
from  Zurich  says  that  the  Swiss  valley  of  i 
Wessthal  has  been  the  scene  of  a terrible  ? 
disaster.  A bridge  crossing  the  Wess  had  just  , 
been  built  at  Zell-Ryhon,  and  the  first  vehicles,  , 
— wagons  with  bales  of  cotton,  that  being  a i 
cotton-mill  district, — were  on  the  31st  ult.  being  ; 
taken  across  the  water  by  means  of  this  new  • 
structure.  The  occasion  was  a grand  one  for  • 
the  quiet  locality,  and  the  local  magnates  were  i 
present.  Owing  to  some  mismanagement,  a . 
very  heavy  weight  of  wagons  was  allowed  to  i 
remain  stationary  for  a minute  or  two  in  the  i 
very  centre  of  the  bridge,  and  the  structure,  , 
unable  to  support  this  excessive  stationary  ■ 
weight,  gave  way.  The  horses  and  wagons  i 
were  precipitated  into  the  rapidly-flowing  river.  . 
Among  others  who  were  accompanying  the  i 
wagons  on  this  first  passage  over  the  bridge  > 
were  the  Mayor  of  the  township  of  Zell,  who  > 
was  killed ; a French  sub-contractor  named  . 
Goninelle,  who  received  injuries  which  must  . 
prove  fatal ; and  a number  of  workmen,  many 
of  whom  lost  their  lives. 

New  Station  at  Brighton. — At  the  visit  , 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  to  the  Brighton  . 
Carriage  Works,  a few  days  since,  the  attention  i 
of  the  visitors  was  directed  to  the  new  station 
now  building  there  for  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South-Coast  Railway,  from  the  designs  of  ' 
Mr.  H.  E.  Wallis,  of  9,  Bridge-street-chambers,  , 
Westminster,  and  also  to  the  new  system  of  ' 
patent  glazing  without  putty  adopted  for  the  ■ 
roof-light,  about  100,000  ft.,  which  is  executed 
by  the  patentee,  Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brig- 
house.  It  is  estimated  that  by  the  adoption  of 
this  system  of  glazing  the  railway  company 
will  save  500 1.  per  annum  in  painting  and 
repairs.  The  system  is  extensively  used, 
amongst  other  places,  at  the  Institute  of  ' 
Water-Colours  in  Piccadilly,  and  gives  great  . 
satisfaction. 

Proposed  Successors  to  the  Fisheries  i 
Exhibition. — It  was  decided  last  week  by  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  | 
to  hand  over  the  buildings  to  the  Executive  of  | 
three  successive  exhibitions  to  be  held  in  1884,  ! 
1885,  and  1886.  An  exhibition  of  tho  silk  i 
industry  is  talked  of  for  tho  first.  The  next  ;l 
will  be  devoted  to  music,  and  it  is  hoped  that  ;| 
in  the  last  year  a general  colonial  exhibition  il 
may  be  held.  Each  of  these  will  probably  pay  ’I 
one-fourth  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  and  thus,  ,1 
with  such  a large  deduction  from  their  expen-  i 
diture,  the  executive  of  the  present  Exhibition  i 
ought  to  have  a very  large  surplus.  It  was  also  >1 
decided  to  postpone  sine  die  the  closing  of  the  I 
Exhibition,  originally  fixed  for  the  end  of  'j 
October. 

Illegal  Occupation  of  Uncertificated 
Houses. — At  the  West  Bromwich  Police-court, 
a few  days  ago,  the  Hamstead  Building  Com-  | 
pany,  Limited,  of  Perry  Barr,  were  summoned  ! 
by  the  West  Bromwich  Rural  Sanitary  Autho-  1 
rity  for  causing  fifty-six  houses  to  be  occupied 
without  having  obtained  a certificate  from  the 
inspector  of  nuisances  or  medical  officer  that 
there  was  a sufficient  supply  of  wholesome 
water.  It  was  agreed  that  the  summonses 
should  be  adjourned  to  afford  the  defendants  i 
an  opportunity  of  providing  a proper  supply  of 
water,  which  they  intimated  their  willingness 
to  do.  More  than  250  people  are  inhabiting 
the  houses  in  question.  The  summonses  were 
adjourned  till  the  20th  of  October. 

Value  of  Building  Land  in  Wiltshire. — 
Messrs.  Waters  & Rawlence  have  recently  sold 
by  auction,  at  the  Arundell  Arms  Hotel,  Tisbury, 
fourteen  plots  of  freehold  building  land,  form- 
ing portion  of  a pasture  field  known  as  Gaston. 
The  competition  for  most  of  the  lots,  especially 
those  facing  the  main  street,  was  very  keen, 
the  five  lots  so  situated,  having  frontages  of 
40  ft.,  and  depths  varying  from  100  ft.  to  140  ft., 
fetching  respectively  1451.,  1551.,  1601.,  1551., 
and  2401.  The  remaining  nine  lots,  all  having 
frontage  to  the  new  road  of  90  ft.  (excepting 
the  triangular  plot,  lot  14,  which  has  a larger 
frontage),  and  depths  varying  from  240  ft.  to 
300  ft.,  realised  respectively,  160/.,  1951.,  1551.; 
five  plots  1501.  each,  and  lot  14,  1701. 

The  Amsterdam  Exhibition.— Mr.  Joseph 
Hamblet,  of  tho  Piercy  Blue  Brick  and  Tile 
Works,  West  Bromwich,  has  been  awarded  a . 
diploma  of  honour  and  gold  medal  at  this  Exhi-  • 
bition,  now  being  held,  for  superior  quality  of  : 
terra-metallic  pavings,  blue  and  brindled  bricks,  , 
copings,  cornices,  ridges,  and  other  goods  of  the  i 
kind. 
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The  New  Bankruptcy  Act. — This  Act, 
with  several  other  measures,  received  the  royal 
assent  and  became  law  on  the  25th  ult.  With 
the  exception  of  section  170  the  provisions  of 
the  new  Act  do  not  take  effect  until  January  1, 
§[884.  This  section,  however,  about  which 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  slight  misunder- 
standing, came  into  force  upon  the  passing  of 
the  measure.  It  provides  that,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  no  composition  or  liquida- 
tion proceedings  under  the  125th  and  126th 
sections  of  the  Act  of  1869  “ shall  be  entered 
into  or  allowed  without  the  sanction  of  the 
court  or  a registrar  having  a jurisdiction  in  the 
matter”;  and  the  section  further  provides  that 
“ such  sanction  shall  not  be  granted  unless  the 
composition  or  liquidation  appears  to  the  court 
or  registrar  to  be  reasonable  and  calculated  to 
benefit  the  general  body  of  the  creditors.”  The 
object  of  this  provision  is  obvious.  It  does  not 
in  any  way  preclude  the  presentation  to  the 
court  of  petitions  for  liquidation  or  composition 
between  now  and  the  1st  of  January  next, 
which  some  people  seem  to  have  supposed  ; but 
the  section  is  directed  simply  to  the  prevention 
of  those  irregular  and  one-sided  arrangements 
over  which  the  court  has  had  hitherto,  practi- 
cally, no  control.  Composition  and  liquidation 
proceedings  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  entered 
into  until  the  end  of  the  present  year,  exactly 
as  they  have  hitherto  done,  with  the  proviso 
that  they  must  be  approved  by  the  court. 
The  whole  policy  of  the  Act  is  directed  at  the 
suppression  of  the  scandals  resulting  from  com- 
positions which  have  hitherto  been  entirely  un- 
controlled by  the  Court.  After  the  1st  of 
January,  1884,  they  are  to  be  abolished  alto- 
gether, and  the  object  of  section  170  of  the  new 
measure  is  to  prevent  the  rush  which  might 
ensue  to  get  in  under  the  present  law. — Law 
Times. 

Cleanliness  of  Sinks. — One  of  the  most 
prolific  causes  of  defilement  and  offensive 
odours  in  kitchen  sinks  and  their  outlets  is  the 
presence  of  decaying  grease.  This  comes  from 
the  emptyings  of  kettles  in  which  meat  has 
been  cooked,  in  the  dish  water,  and  in  the  soap. 
The  grease  lodges  i'd  every  crevice  and  catches 
at  every  obstruction.  A remedy  may  be  found 
in  the  use  of  the  common  alkalies  instead  of 
soap,  aqua  ammonia  in  washing  clothes,  and 
borax  in  washing  lawns  and  laces,  and  washing- 
soda  in  cleaning  dishes.  These  alkalies  prevent 
a solid  soap  from  forming  in  the  sink  and  its 
pipes,  and  neutralise  all  effects  of  decomposing 
fat. — Scientific  American. 

The  Exhibition  at  Caen. — We  are  in- 
formed that  Messrs.  Lebouche  & James,  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  well-known  Caen  stone  quarries 
in  Normandy  (of  which  Mr.  Emile  Foucard,  16, 
Stoney-street,  Borough,  is  the  agent),  have 
been  awarded  the  highest  award  at  the 
Begionnal  Exhibition  at  Caen,  consisting  of  a 
Diploma  of  Honour,  for  their  immense  blocks 
of  stone,  measuring  12  ft.  long  by  4 ft.  wide, 
and  weighing  over  10  £ tons. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  demolition  and  rebuilding  of  Nos.  3 and  4, 
Camden-pa9sage,  Islington,  for  the  devisees  of  the  will  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  J.  S.  Hansom,  archi- 
tect, 37,  Alfred-plaee  West,  South  Kensington.  Quantities 

l. ..  Af.«  linn...  . 


by  Mr.  Henry  Smith : — 

K.  Henderson Cl, f>80  0 0 

I W.  Doan 1,550  0 0 

f T.  Andrew  1,496  0 0 

■ W.  J.  Hack  1,496  0 0 

ft  E.  St. itford 1,479  0 0 

. C.  Dearing  A Son 1,455  0 0 

I J.  Boulton  1,448  0 0 

I F.  Taylor 1,382  0 0 

E J.  Sharman  1,350  0 0 

1 Scharien  A Williams  1,315  0 0 

f R.&E.  Evans  1,398  0 0 

P K.  G.  Battlcy  1,297  0 0 

ft  Parrish  A Hawker  1,270  0 0 

G.  Parker  1,240  0 0 

ft  J.  Hunt  1,239  0 0 

| F.  Warr  1,229  0 0 

K W.  Bullock 1,199  0 0 


For  roads,  drains,  &c.,  at  Beech  Hill  Park,  Hadley,  for 
Mr,  Charles  Jack.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hull,  57,  Moorgate- 
street,  London,  architect  and  surveyor  to  the  estate  :— 

Marriott  Bros £6,439  0 0 

B Dunmore 6,060  0 0 

Wilson  5,996  0 0 

K Pizzey 5,860  0 0 

■ Harris 5,320  0 0 

B Lloyd,  Kilburn  (acceptod)  4,793  0 0 


For  decorations  at  “ Cotsmandene,”  Gipsy  Hill.  Mr. 
Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect : — 

Flemming £345  0 0 

Dobey  311  0 0 

Poole,  Norwood  (accepted) 299  0 0 


Hall,  architect : — 

Marriott  Bros,  (accepted) £2,800  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  chapel  and  school,  Cambridge- 
-road,  Kilburn,  for  the  Methodist  Free  Church.  Mr. 
Edward  Speed,  architect.  Quantifies  by  Messrs.  Evans 

t.  J 


& Deacon 

Chafeu £3,900  0 0 

Old  rev  3,694  0 0 

Sawyer  3,615  0 0 

Crasko 3,610  0 0 

Thomas  A Butland  3,450  0 0 

Jervis  Smith 3,290  0 0 

Holloway 3,195  0 0 

Allen  & Sons  2,930  0 0 


Samuel  Collier.  Mr.  Edward  Speed,  architect : — 
Jervis  Smith  (accepted) £1,980  0 0 


For  proposed  parsonage-house  at  St.  Paul’s,  Old 
Charlton,  for  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Pritchett.  Mr.  F. 
Chancellor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 


Curtis  & Sons  : — 

Patman  & Fotheringhnm  £2,664  0 0 

Morter 2,424  0 0 

Tamsett  2,395  0 0 

Jerrard  2,372  0 0 


For  building  model  dwellings  at  219,  nigh-street, 
Shadwell,  for  Mr.  J.  II.  Aldred.  Mr.  A.  E.  King, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  King  A Saunders 

Kldridge  A Gee £2,290  0 0 

Boyce  2,230  0 0 

Nightingale  2,077  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  1,876  0 0 

Thomerson  A Son  1,855  0 0 

•1  .V  .1  forks  1,827  0 O 

Watson  1,787  0 0 


For  Presbyterian  Church  and  Hall,  in  Grove-crescent- 
road,  Kingston-on-Thames.  Messrs.  Robbins  A De 
Boinville  Bros.,  architects,  2,  Victoria  Mansions,  S.W. 
Quantities  supplied  ; — 

Oldridge  A Sons  (accepted)  £3,085  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  about  1,000  yards  of  sewers,  with 
manholes,  Ac.,  in  the  village  of  Durneld,  for  the  Belper 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr.  R.  Argile,  engineer, 
Ripley  and  Derby.  Quantities  supplied 


Hilton,  Birmingham 

Walker,  Wirksworth 

Roberts,  Oakenshaw  

Biggs,  llandsworth 

Watcrlield,  Wirksworth  

Tomlinson,  Derby  

Coupe,  Rmley  

Dovener,  Sowerby  Bridge 

Wain,  Ripley  

llingley,  Dufficld  (accepted)  . 


£641  0 0 
..  390  0 0 


For  completing  seven  houses  in  Gransden-road,  Bassein 
Park,  for  Mr.  S.  Forteseue.  Mr.  N.  Kempthorne,  archi- 
tect, Acton  : — 

John  Bradford  (accepted) £690  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  entrance  lodge,  Branksome  Wood- 


road,  Bournemouth,  for  Mr.  Oakes.  Messrs.  Kemp- 
Welch  A Pinder,  architects  : — 

J.  R.  Mannell  (accepted)  £530  0 0 


For  new  front  to  69,  King’s-road,  Brighton.  Mr.  Arthur 
Loader,  architect,  Brighton 

H.  Parsons,  Brighton £116  0 0 

G.  It.  Lockyer,  Brighton  106  0 0 

J.  Barnes,  Brighton  (accepted)  104  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  lodges  aud  entrance-gates  at  the 
Chingford  Mount  Cemetery,  Chingford,  for  the  Abney 
Park  Cemetery  Company.  Messrs.  England  A Brown, 


architects : — 

South  Lodge  and  North 

Gates.  Lodge. 

Goodall  £2,136  0 0 £500  0 0 

Robson  1,600  0 0 400  0 0 

Coldweils  1,382  11  0 664  0 0 

Fuller  1,610  0 0 318  0 0 

Good  Bros 1,470  0 0 310  0 0» 

Reed  1,366  0 0 313  0 0 

Wells 1,240  0 0*  368  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Broomsleigh,  Seal 
Chart,  near  Sevenoaks.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect, 


No.  66,  Ludgate-hill : — 

Wallis,  Maidstone  £1,124  0 0 

Constable,  Penshurst  1,073  0 0 

Naylar  A Son,  Rochester  976  8 0 

Semark,  Sevenoaks 952  10-  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Chapel,  Collier’s-rents 
Long-lane,  Bermondsey,  for  the  London  Congregational 
Church  Extension  Union.  Mr.  W.  D.  Church,  architect, 
12,  South-place,  Finsbury.  No  quantities  : — 


Woodward £685  0 0 

Tinson 495  0 0 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted)  493  0 0 


For  additions  to  “ Oaklands,”  Honor  Oak.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Jervis,  architect : — 

M.  Redman,  Brockley  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  shops,  Ac.,  Albany-road,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  It.  Cruwys,  architect,  Bank-chambers,  451, 
Brixton-road  : — 

Downs  £2,977  0 0 

Rice  2.717  0 0 

Candler  2,600  0 0 

Holloway  ..  2,337  0 0 

Tyermun 2,310  0 0 

Taylor  2,  .'70  0 0 

Burch  A Moor  1,871  0 0 

Johnson  1,050  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house  in  Acro-lane, 
Brixton.  Mr.  R.  Cruwys,  architect  : — 

Tavlor £1,175  0 0 

Candler  1,159  0 0 

Rico 1,069  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  Hart  field-road,  Wimbledon. 
Mr.  It.  Cruwys,  architect:— 

Robinson £450  0 0 

Mundy  425  0 0 

Johnson  380  0 0 

St.John 293  0 0 


For  re-building  No.  7,  Old  Burlington-street,  for  Mr. 
Edward  Green.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis,  architect : — 


Lang  A Soil  £2,997  0 0 

Brass  2,970  0 0 

Boyco  2,973  0 0 

Hatfield  A Sou  2,950  0 0 

By  waters 2,850  0 0 

II.  A E.  Lea  2,829  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 2,793  0 0 

Scrivener 2,678  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Nos.  24  and  25,  King-street,  West- 
minster, for  Mr.  G.  Kelly.  Mr.  F.  W.  Watts,  archi- 
tect : — 

Stimpson  A Co £2,766  0 0 

Lovatt 2,700  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 2,490  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 2,488  0 0 

Boyce  2,480  0 0 


For  erecting  steam  laundry  and  cottage,  Beaumont 
College,  Old  Windsor.  Messrs.  Byrne  A Wilmot,  archi- 
tects, 303,  Strand,  and  Windsor  : — 

Langmoad  A Way  £2,545  0 0 

W.  & H.  Salmon  2,480  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,395  0 0 

Lang 2,197  0 0 

Barnes 1,489  0 0 


For  roofs,  Ac.,  for  covering-in  bullock  yards  at  Coppin’s 
Hall,  Great  Clacton,  for  the  Governors  of  Christ’s 
Hospital : — 

W.  & H.  Salmon  (accepted). 


For  alterations  at  61,  Weymouth-street,  Portland-plaee, 
for  Messrs.  Craddock  A Druce.  Mr.  George  Treacher, 
architect : — 

W.  A H.  Salmon  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  the  Duchess  of  York  public-house, 
Battersea  Park-road,  for  Messrs.  Watney  A Co.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Boris,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Haw- 


kins : — 

Bywators £4,420  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  4,373  0 0 

Clark  A Bracoy 3,975  0 0 

Adamson  A Son 3,760  0 0 

Piekersgil!  3,756  0 0 

Hall,  Boddali,  A Co 3,729  0 0 

Anley  8,670  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  the  Duchess  of  York  public- 
house,  170,  Kingsland-road,  for  Mr.  G.  Whitehead. 
Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architect 

Wood  £525  0 0 

Williams  A Son  477  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  159  0 0 

Walker  410  0 0 

Anley  425  0 0 


public. house,  Essev-slrcet,  Strand,  for  Messrs.  Whitbread 
A Co.  Mr.  R.  E.  Worsloy,  architect : — 

Cox  £395  0 0 

Beale  375  0 0 

Cook 371  0 0 

Anloy  350  0 0 


For  rebuilding  warehouse,  270,  ^Pentonville-road,  for 
[r.  Houfe.  Mr.  North,  architect  : — 

Anley  £1,014  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  the  premises,  Nos.  175  A 176, 
New  Bond-street,  for  the  Executors  of  Mr.  Peter  Robin- 
son. Messrs.  Allen  A Mackland,  architects,  14,  Argyll- 


McLachlan  A Sons  £1,197  0 0 

Saunders 982  0 0 

Colley  889  0 0 

ColwUl 850  0 0 

Clarke  A Munnooch  810  0 0 

Sbarpo 667  0 0 


Park,  Messrs.  Glasier  A Sons,  surveyors,  41,  Charing- 
cross  : — 

Kinninmont  A Sons £219  0 0 

Havard  Bros 215  0 0 

Clarke  A Mannooeh  (accepted)  177  0 0 


For  alterations  and  decorations  to  Devonshire-placo 
House,  Marylebone-road,  for  Mr.  J.  Pyke.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Wimperis,  25,  SackviUe-stroet,  architect 

8.  Bird  £1,711  0 0 

By  waters  1,633  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 1,320  0 0 

Fish  A Co 1,254  0 0 

Hatfield  1,245  0 0 

Newall  A Griffiths  1,203  5 0 

Clarke  A Manuooch  (accepted)  1,169  0 0 

For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  No.  137,  Oxford-street. 
Mr.  Richard  Creed,  architect,  45,  Great  Marlborough- 
street : — 

Morter £1,883  0 0 

Bangs  A Co.  1,860  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1,819  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1,773  0 0 

Nightingale  1,669  0 0 

Clark  A Brarey  1,620  0 0 

Langtnead  A Way  1,595  0 0 

Lawrence  A Sons 1,579  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  cottages  in  High-street, 
Leyton,  for  Mr.  8.  C.  Bosanquet,  Mr.  Richard  Creed, 
architect  : — 

Arber  £593  0 0 

Sayer  (accepted)  590  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16a,  Connaught- 
squaro,  Hyde  Park,  for  Mr.  Edward  Bannister.  Mr.  T. 
S.  Archer,  architect : — 

Nuthall  £215  0 0 

White 191  10  0 

Haines  , 158  5 0 


For  the  erection  of  a semi-detached  house  at  Cowley  St. 
John’s,  Oxford,  for  Mr.  H.  Blagrove.  Mr.  C.  B.  Young, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Beesley  A Williams, 
5,  Westminster-chambers,  Victoria-street : — 

Capel  (accepted). 
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For  the  erection  of  farm  buildings  a 
church,  Kent.  Mr.  B.  Hutchinson, 
don : — 

Pearson  & Smith  

H.  Unwin  

T.  J . Lucas  

J.  Hughes 

W.  Baker  

H.si.ir  

B Webb  

J.  Bingham 

J.  Potts  & Son  

T.  Cornelius  

R.  Hatton  

E.  Greenland 

Hayward  & Paratnor  

R.  .1.  S alter  

M.  A.  Wheloh  

H.  C.  Edwards 


id  cottages  at  New- 
architect,  Hunting- 

....£1,267  0 0 
...  1,346  10  0 
1,067  0 0 
....  1,067  0 0 
...  1,047  10  0 


825  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  farmhouse,  cottage,  and  new  bat 
Boro’  Fen,  Peterborough.  Mr.  R.  Hutchinson,  architei 
Huntingdon  : — 

J.  Rowe  .' £807  9 0 

W.  Martin 

J.  Howard 

Kew  & N'eaverson  

Hicks  

Ire9on  & Sharp 

F.  Ircson  

Letall  & Pine  

A.  Bunting  641  0 

Godwin  698  0 

Gray  Bros 590  0 


737  0 
703  12 
701  11 
676  0 
663  15 


For  a pair  of  semi-detached  houses  at  Nanthorpe,  near 
Middlesbrough.  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander,  architect, 
Middlesbrough  and  Stockton:  — 

J.  Johnson  & Son.  Middlesbrough  ...  £1,276  0 0 

Hudson  Bros.,  Middlesbrough 1,266  0 0 

W.  lfarbottle.  Great  Ayton 1,196  0 0 

R.  Hitching,  Darlington 1,128  12  6 

T.  Dickinson,  Saltburn  1,100  0 0 

A.  White,  Guisbrough  1,020  19  3 

Heckle  Bros.,  Guisbrough 1,019  0 0 


For  alteration  to  existing  stables  to  form  Brigade  Station, 
stables,  &e.,  for  the  Beckenham  Local  Board.  Geo.  B. 
Carlton,  engineer: — 

G.  H.  Lav,  Bromley  £1,700  0 0 

Staines  & Son,  Great  Eastern-street  1,688  0 0 

W.  J.  Hack,  Poplar  1,665  0 0 

.1.  & C.  Bowyer,  Upper  Norwood  ...  1,626  0 0 

J.  Hollingsworth,  Penge  1,600  0 0 

E.  Stafford,  Old  Kent-road  1,524  0 0 

T.  W.  Jones,  Beckenham  1,517  0 0 

T.  Wootton,  Penge 1,432  0 0 

M.  Blachford,  South  Norwood 1,359  0 0 

G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  & Stratford  1,350  0 0 
D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  Camberwell 
Green  1,299  0 0 


For  Eden-road  improvements,  Elmers-end,  for  the 
Beckenham  Local  Board.  Mr.  G.  B.  Carlton,  engineer: — 

Woodham  & Fry,  Catford £538  0 0 

D.  &.  A.  Brown,  Camberwell  Green 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington 

Wootton,  Penge  

Street,  Croydon  

Palmer,  Birmingham  

W.  Ktheridge.  Deptford  

G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 331  0 

Mowlern  & Co.,  Westminster  (accepted 

conditionally)  371  17 


394  12  6 


For  repairs  to  the  Victory,  Friars  Mount,  for  Mr 
Jacobs.  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Stone,  architects : — 

H'ggs  £110  0 0 


Beale  

Thomerson  & Son 
Young 


For  proposed  workshops  at  rear  of  68,  Well-street, 
Hackney,  for  Messrs.  Silverthom  & Co.  Mr.  Simmons, 
architect : — 

Hughes  £412  0 0 

Lake  & Co 

Parti  tt 

Thomerson  & Son 

Hardy 


297  10 


For  a pair  of  cottages  at  Goring,  Oxfordshire.  Mr. 
Francis  Edwards,  architect,  10,  John-street,  Adelphi : — 

A.  Dodd,  Caversham  £648  0 0 

T.  Higgs,  Goring  (accepted)  645  9 6 

J.  Smallbone,  Streatley 640  0 0 

Bottrell,  Reading 695  0 0 


For  additional  blocks  of  buildings  and  ^casual  wards  at 
Shoreditch  Workhouse,  for  the  Guardians  of  St.  Leonards, 
Shoreditch.  Messrs.  Lee  A Smith,  architects.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett.— 

Staines  & Co £22,984  0 0 

W.  & K.  Croaker 22,080  0 0 

J & J.  Greenwood  . ...  21.787  0 0 

W.  A D.  McGregor  21,735  0 0 

('  Wall  . 21,500  0 0 

Nightingale 21,420  0 0 

Perry  A Co 21,398  0 0 

Gibbons  20,900  0 0 

Jetrard  20.889  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  20,880  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd 20,865  0 0 

R.  Conder 20,800  0 0 

Smith  A Son  20,373  14  10 

T.  Boyco  (accepted! 19,703  0 0 


For  covered  way  at  workhouse,  Sydney-road,  Homerton, 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union.  Messrs.  Lee 
A Smith,  architects.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Walter  Barnett  : — 

Staines  A Son  £355  0 0 

Skitter  A Soo  351  6 7 

W.  A F.  Croaker 339  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 324  0 0 

Burch  A Moor  323  0 0 

J.  E.  Sharman  297  0 0 


For  additions  to  the  offices  of  the  Bromley  Local  Board, 
Bromley.  Kent.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor: — 

A.  Bulleid  £917  0 0 

R.  M.  Priestley 875  0 0 

W.  A.  Grubb.' 856  0 0 

T.  Jones 839  0 0 

T.  Crossley  825  0 0 

G.  H.  Lay  (accepted)  687  0 0 


For  the  restoration  of  Poddington  Church,  Beds.,  for 
the  Churchwardens : — 

Geo.  H.  Green,  Midland-road,  Wellingborough .• 

• Accepted. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.  H.  (a  full  account,  the  first,  was  given  of  Leclaire's  proceedings 
years  ago  in  the  builder.  We  have  no  evidenceyet  of  the  satisfactory 
management  of  the  Decorative  Co-operators-  Association).—' W.  1’. 
(inquire  of  Mr.  Batsford.  publisher). — F.  T.  (already  given,  with 
slight  omission).— B.  i W.  (no  name  ever  was  sent.  List  and 
amounts  should  have  been  given).— N.  K.  (no  name  sent).— C.  M.  O. 
(we  have  no  evidence  that  personal  motives  can  be  attributed  to  the 
District  Surveyor  in  the  case  of  the  Board  of  Works  v.  Pullen). — 
Bombazeen  (a  slate  cistern,  properly  put  up.  is  quite  trustworthy. 
Oue  of  "galvanised"'  metal  may  be  safely  used  for  cooking.  The 
question  of  duration  is  another  matter). — W.  II. — E.  J.  H. — N.  K. — 
W.  de  G.  B.— W.  H.  P.— J.  S.  A Co..— E.  G.— O.  St  R.-T.  P.— J. 
T.  G.— C.  B.— Col.  H.— J.  W.  A. — J.  W.— W.  D.  C.— C.  F.— W.  i 
Co.— R.  C.—  J.O.  N. — C.  M.  G.— H.  S.— E.  E.  31.— A.  J.— E.  H.  L.  B.— 
J.  St  Sons.— W.  II.  S.— W.  S.— H.  S.  O.— J.  B.  C.— E.  S.— C.  F.  P.  St 
Co.— It.  H.  C.—W.  B.-J.  C.— W.  H.  B.— C.  J.  P — W.  S.  H.— 
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Protection  from  Lightning. 

HE  question  of  the 
protection  of 
buildings  from 
lightning,  which 
has  attracted  the 
notice  of  four 
correspondents  in 
our  numbers  for 
Aug.  25  and  Sep.  1 
(pp.  247,  269,  and 
302,  ante),  is  one 
of  so  much  im- 
portance that  we 
may  do  some  ser- 
vice to  the  public 
by  bringing  for- 
ward, not  so  much 
by  way  of  dis- 
covery as  by  way 
of  memorandum, 
some  of  the  more 
important  points  on  which  experts  are  agreed. 

It  may  be  well,  however-,  to  premise,  that 
notwithstanding  the  great  advance  made  in  the 
past  half-century  in  our  knowledge  of  electric 
phenomena, — an  advance  due,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  genius  of  the  immortal  Faraday, 
— that  knowledge  is  phenomenal  only.  What 
electricity  is  we  know  not,  and  it  is  possible, 
if  not  probable,  that  we  never  shall  know,  how- 
ever much  we  may  learn  of  its  origin  and  its 
effects.  We  do  not  forget,  in  so  saying,  the 
doctrine  of  the  co-relation  of  the  physical  forces, 
or  the  expression,  so  familiar  in  the  mouths  of 
men  of  science  of  late  years,  that  “ Heat  is  a mode 
of  motion.”  Withoutpausingtoinquirehowmuch 
has  to  be  added  to  that  phrase  in  order  to  make 
it  really  intelligible  (as,  for  instance,  motion  of, 
or  in,  what  P),  we  may  point  out  that  there  is 
so  essential  and  fundamental  a difference  be- 
tween the  phenomena  of  heat  and  those  of 
electricity,  intimately  as  they  are  connected, 
that  the  mere  convertibility  of  result  is  not 
enough  to  justify  us  in  assuming  an  identity  of 
nature.  It  is  true  that  a given  expenditure  of 
one  sort  of  power, — say,  for  example,  that  of 
human  force, — will  produce  certain  equivalents 
of  heat,  of  work  done,  or  of  electric  current. 
But  in  those  forms  of  dynamo-machines  in 
which  an  electrio  current  is  produced  by  the 
motion  of  a machine,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  there  is  an  element  on  which  to  work,  in 
itself  but  imperfectly  understood,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  we  have  no  reason  for  expect- 
ing that  motion  could  produce,  or  be  converted 
into,  electricity.  We  refer  to  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth ; which  is  the  true  source  of  the 
electric  current  in  all  the  dynamo-machines 
that  are  not  driven  either  by  batteries  or  by 
permanent  magnets,  and  which  is  caught  and 
condensed  by  the  rapidly-revolving  coils  of  the 
dynamo-motor.  All  that  we  positively  know  is, 
that  by  the  exertion  of  a definite  force,  under 
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given  circumstances,  a certain  amount  of 
magneto  electricity  is  gathered  from  the 
terrestrial  store,  and  yoked  to  the  service  of 
man.  But  this  is  a totally  different  thing  from 
saying  that  electricity  is  converted  heat  or  con- 
verted motion.  The  dynamic  values  of  two 
elements  may  be  equal,  without  its  being  a 
necessary  consequence  that  the  elements  are 
identical,  or  absolutely  and  mutually  con- 
vertible. 

If  we  compai’e  heat  with  electricity,  we  are 
at  once  confronted  with  the  two  characteristic 
phenomena  of  the  latter, — polarity  and  induc- 
tion. neat  affords  no  parallel  to  either  of  these 
modes  of  action.  And  the  relation  of  magnet- 
ism to  electricity,  which  we  are  better  able  to 
measure  than  to  understand,  is  another  pecu- 
liarity of  electric,  as  distinguished  from  thermal 
or  physical  phenomena.  We  insist  on  these 
points,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  somewhat 
too  technical,  from  the  belief  that  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  interest  of  safety  from 
lightning  to  confine  our  researches  to  what  is 
to  some  extent  known, — that  is,  to  the  sequence 
of  phenomena.  If  we  try  to  go  further,  and 
assume  a theory  to  account  for  those  phenomena, 
we  shall  go  wrong  if  our  theory  happen  to  be 
wrong.  And  we  apprehend  that  it  is  solely  on 
this  ground,  viz.,  that  of  assuming  an  unproved 
theory,  and  arguing  from  it,  instead  of  dealing 
with  known  facts  alone,  that  some  men  of  great 
scientific  knowledge  have  been  led  to  take  up 
positions,  with  reference  to  this  particular 
subject,  that  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  all  our 
best  experience. 

In  the  year  1752,  on  the  10th  of  May  at 
Marly,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  at  Philadelphia, 
the  electric  fluid  was  drawn  from  the  clouds ; 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  watchman  of  M.  D’ Ali- 
bard,  and  in  the  second  by  Benjamin  Franklin. 
In  each  case  i t betrayed  its  presence  and  its  nature 
by  the  splendour  of  the  electric  spark.  The  identi- 
fication thus  obtained,  a discovery  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  identification  by  Newton  of  terres- 
trial and  celestial  gravitation,  is  the  basis  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  celestial  electricity ; for  it  has 
enabled  us  to  study  the  leading  phenomena  at 
our  convenience,  as  we  can  produce  them  at  will. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  study  was  the  classi- 
fication of  all  substances  with  regard  to  their 
electric  conductivity,  or  as  conductors  and 
non-conductors  or  insulators.  The  former  have 
been  classified  by  Sir  W.  S.  Harris  (to  whom 
we  owe  the  introduction  of  lightning-conductors 
into  Her  Majesty’s  navy)  as  most  perfect,  less 
perfect,  and  imperfect.  The  most  perfect  con- 
ductors are  the  metals  (of  which  copper  is  the 
best)  ; charcoal,  plumbago,  flame,  and  smoke. 
The  less  perfect  are  living  animals  and  living 
vegetables.  The  imperfect  are  wood,  snow 
and  ice,  aqueous  vapours,  common  brick  and 
stone,  dry  chalk  and  lime,  marble  and  porcelain, 
and  paper.  Between  metallic  ores  and  living 
animals  ranks,  as  a conductor,  pure  water.  Ice 
at  0°,  dried  vegetable  and  animal  substances, 
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bituminous  matter,  and  silk,  are  the  less  perfect 
insulators ; and  dry  gases,  pure  steam  of  high 
elasticity,  glass  and  all  vitrefactions,  and  all 
resins  and  resinous  bodies,  are  the  most  per- 
fect insulators.  Arriving  at  this  classification 
may  be  taken  as  the  first  step  in  the  inquiry 
into  the  safety  of  buildings  from  the  stroke  of 
lightning. 

The  cause  of  the  phenomenon  called  a thunder- 
storm, as  far  as  we  at  present  understand  it,  is 
the  accumulation  of  electricity  in  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  the  corresponding 
accumulation  of  electricity  of  the  opposite  cha- 
racter in  the  clouds  above.  During  fair  weather 
the  electricity  of  the  earth  is  usually  of  what 
is  called  the  negative  polarity,  and  it  is  thus 
inferred  that  in  thunder-storms  the  electricity 
of  the  olouds  is  positive.  But  it  is  not  clear 
that  this  is  always  the  caso.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  that  originates  and  increases  the  electric 
tension  of  these  two  opposed  conducting  sur- 
faces, the  earth  and  the  clouds,  in  a thunder- 
storm the  tension  increases  until  it  becomes 
sufficient  to  cause  a discharge,  or  explosion,  in 
which  the  fluid,  as  it  is  called,  leaps  from  sky 
to  earth,  or  from  earth  to  sky,  through  the  re- 
sisting and  badly-conducting  atmosphere,  in  the 
form  of  a flash  of  lightning.  The  striking  dis- 
tance of  lightning  varies,  according  to  Dr.  Mann, 
from  650  ft.  to  6,500  ft.,  and  flashes  of  from 
3 7 to  9'6  miles  in  length,  are  stated  by  M. 
Arago  to  have  been  observed.  Lightning,  in 
any  case,  follows  the  path  of  least  resistance, 
and  thus  will  always  take  a circuitous  path 
through  a good  conductor  in  preference  to  a 
shorter  path  through  a bad  conductor.  The 
discovery  of  this  law  may  be  regarded  as  the 
second  step  towards  protection  from  the  danger 
of  the  thnnder-storm.  The  principle  is,  in  its 
essence,  one  with  which  the  mechanic  is  familiar. 
All  that  is  necessary  specially  to  bear  in  mind 
with  reference  to  the  electric  current  is,  that 
it  will  certainly  follow  the  line  of  least  electrio 
resistance. 

The  third  point,  or  law,  to  consider  is  one 
that  was  at  one  time  very  hotly  debated,  although 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  having  passed  out 
of  the  field  of  controversy  or  of  doubt.  It  is  to 
the  effect  that  points  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  electric  charge.  The  truth  of  this  law  may 
be  easily  tested  by  the  common  electrical 
machine.  On  the  approach  of  a metal  ball,  or 
of  the  bent  knuckle,  to  the  conductor  of  the 
machine,  a spark  leaps  to  meet  it  for  a distance 
proportionate  to  the  tension  of  the  fluid  in  the 
conductor.  But  if  a needle-point  be  made  to 
approach,  instead  of  a ball  or  knob,  the  with- 
drawal of  electricity  is  more  gentle  and  con- 
tinuous, and  a spark  is  rarely  obtained,  except 
at  the  moment  of  making  or  breaking  actual 
contact. 

It  is  consistent  with  what  wo  know  of  the 
laws  of  induction  to  suppose  that  an  invisible 
electric  point,  forming  tho  counterpart  of  the 
conducting  metallic  point,  forms  on  the  surface 
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of  the  inductive  mass  of  electricity,  opposite  to 
the  conducting  surface  ; and  that  as  the  tension 
increases,  a capillary  current  establishes  itself 
between  these  two  minute  points  or  poles. 
However  that  may  be,  the  gradual  escape  of 
electricity  from  points  is  a known  fact.  Such 
cases  are  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  instances 
of  electric  “ leaks,”  or  “ taps  ” ; an  analogy 
taken  from  hydraulics,  but  which,  if  not  run  to 
death,  may  be  of  use  in  enabling  the  student  to 
grasp  the  idea  of  potential,  or  electric  tension. 

The  electric  current  is  of  two  kinds.  One  is 
the  ordinary  current  which  is  established  by 
means  of  a battery,  or  other  source  of  electricity, 
and  which  is  known  as  the  primary,  or  some- 
times as  the  chemical,  current.  The  pheno- 
mena of  electric  light  are  supposed  to  be  duo  to 
this  current,  as  sparks  appear  whenever  it  is 
iirst  formed  or  interrupted.  And  when  the 
conductor  through  which  it  passes  is  reduced  in 
electric  conductivity, — as  by  the  insertion  of  a 
portion  of  very  fine  iron  or  platinum  wire  in  a 
circuit  formed  by  a stout  copper  wire, — so 
much  heat  is  generated  as  to  make  the  smaller 
wire  red  hot,  or  even  to  fuse  it,  and  thus 
destroy  the  circuit.  This  fact  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  mining  electrician  for  the  firing 
of  mines  or  torpedos  by  the  electric  current. 

Around  this  primary  current,  however,  is 
produced  an  electric  disturbance  known  as  the 
secondary  current,  which  may  bo  caught  in  and 
earned  by  a wire  wound  round  the  axis  of  the 
primary  current.  With  this  secondary  current 
are  connected  the  physical  phenomena  known 
as  shocks ; and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
dynamic  or  mechanical  force  characterises  the 
secondary,  as  chemical  force,  or  the  production 
of  heat,  characterises  the  primary,  current. 

Through  an  uninterrupted  conductor,  such  as 
an  insulated  copper  wire,  a current  of  electricity 
may  be  made  to  flow  with  great  regularity.  If 
the  conductor  be  reduced  in  size,  or  increased 
in  its  resisting  power,  heat,  as  before  said, 
becomes  developed.  And  if  the  conductor  be 
interrupted,  the  current  will,  if  the  tension  is 
adequate,  leap  over  a certain  space,  becoming 
visible  in  such  leaps  as  a spark.  It  is  the  leap 
of  the  current  which,  in  the  thunderstorm,  is 
visible  as  lightning.  And  as  the  phenomena 
which  are  at  times  displayed  by  the  leaping 
current  are  of  a physical  nature,  it  may  be 
suggested  that,  on  the  occasion  of  interruption, 
the  primary  current  avails  itself  of  the  service 
of  the  secondary  current  to  aid  it  in  its  leap,  so 
that  thus  the  phenomena  appropriate  to  the 
latter  are  manifestly,  and  often  destructively, 
displayed. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  primary  con- 
ditions and  the  general  laws  on  which  all 
measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
from  lightning,  or  celestial  electricity,  must  be 
based.  This  part  of  the  subject  maybe  divided 
into  two  branches.  With  the  first  of  these, 
namely,  that  which  may  attempt  to  diminish 
the  energy  of  a thunderstorm  by  drawing  its 
electricity  to  the  earth,  or  by  projecting  towards 
it  a jet  of  terrestrial  electricity,  we  are  not  now 
concerned.  We  think  that  the  second  branch, 
viz.,  that  which  concerns  the  protection  of 
buildings,  is  not  only  enough  for  us  at  present 
to  study,  but  that  the  more  we  confine  our 
research  to  that  one  object  of  definite  protec- 
tion, the  more  are  we  sure  of  success.  We  need 
only  say,  in  passing,  that,  with  reference  to  any 
wider  range,  the  original  experiment  of  Franklin 
still  indicates  the  path  to  pursue.  A powerful 
kite,  if  manageable,  or  a captive  balloon,  might 
carry  a conducting  wire  which  should  gradually 
disperse  the  electricity  of  a thundercloud.  But 
any  such  attempt  should  be  carefully  disso- 
ciated from  any  buildings. 

In  the  case  of  a thunderstorm,  then,  where 
the  “potential,”  or  tension,  of  the  opposed 
terrestrial  and  celestial  electricity  has  reached 
a certain  degree,  the  current  makes  those  leaps 
through  the  badly-conducting  air  which  are 
visible  to  us  as  lightning  flashes.  And  if  there 
be  a point  on  the  earth  which,  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  distance  and  conductivity,  or 
conducting  power,  gives  the  shortest  path  for 
the  fluid,  to  or  from  that  point  will  it  leap. 
Thus  the  Cathedral  of  Siena,  in  Tuscany, 
placed  on  the  highest  of  the  three  hills  on  which 
that  ancient  city  has  been  built,  attracted  every 
passing  thunderstorm,  and  was  repeatedly 
struck  by  lightning,  between  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  erected  by  Pisano,  and  its 
protection  by  a lightning  - conductor,  surrep- 
titiously erected  by  the  Abbe  Toaldo,  and 
proved  to  be  efficient  in  a terrific  storm  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1777.  Again,  the  church  at 


Rosenberg,  in  the  Province  of  Carinthia, 
although  not  standing  on  a very  elevated  posi- 
tion, was  repeatedly  struck  by  lightning,  and 
much  damaged,  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  It  attracted  a flash  as 
often,  it  is  said,  as  five  or  six  times  a year ; so 
that  it  had  to  be  taken  down,  owing  to  its 
ruinous  condition,  in  1778.  St.  Saviour’s 
Church,  Southwark,  has  been  repeatedly  struck 
within  our  own  memory.  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
was  struck  on  March,  1772  ; St.  Bride’s,  Fleet- 
street,  in  June,  1764;  and  Mr.  Anderson,  in  his 
work  on  “ Lightning  Conductors,”  gives  par- 
ticulars of  305  churches  and  23  powder  maga- 
zines that  are  known  to  have  been  struck  by 
lightning  within  the  last  220  years.  (Many  of 
these  instances  are  cited  from  the  Builder.) 

In  these  cases  the  law  of  the  least  resistance 
has  been  variously  illustrated;  buildings  con- 
taining much  metal  attracting  the  flash  in  pre- 
ference to  those  built  of  less  conducting 
materials,  and  height  being  one,  although  only 
one,  of  the  elements  of  attractive  force. 

In  coming  to  that  practical  counsel  as  to  the 
steps  proper  to  be  taken  to  ensure  the  safety  of 
buildings,  the  request  for  which,  by  our  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Lindsay,  has  led  us  to  make  the 
foregoing  remarks,  we  wish  altogether  to  lay 
aside  those  considerations  as  to  the  selection  of 
site  and  of  method  of  building  to  which  so  much 
importance  has  been  attached  by  some  writers 
on  the  subject.  Not  that  we  are  disposed,  it 
may  be,  to  differ  from  them  in  theory;  but 
because  the  theory  of  electrical  selection  of 
site  and  method  of  buildiDg  is  one  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  reduced  to  practice.  For  one 
person  who  would  avoid  a picturesque  site  from 
the  fear  that  it  might  prove  attractive  to 
lightning,  nine,  or  more  likely  ninety-nine, 
persons  would  select  the  spot  for  its  other 
advantages.  And  for  one  person  whose  design 
for  a house  would  be  dominated  by  electric  con- 
siderations, there  would  be  an  incalculably 
larger  number  who  would  regard  economy, 
fashion,  convenience,  custom,  or  other  motives, 
as  determining  the  style  of  architecture  that 
they  would  adopt.  Our  present  aim,  therefore, 
is  to  take  houses  as  they  exist,  and  as  they  are 
likely  to  be  built ; and  to  point  out  what 
measures  are  proper  for  protecting  them  from 
injury  by  ligthning. 

A house  built  entirely  of  metal,  if  in  a lofty 
or  exposed  site,  would  be  likely  to  attract 
electric  discharges  that  might  not  fall  on  a 
building  in  which  metal  was  absent;  but  it 
would,  according  to  the  common  consent  of 
electricians,  be  uninjured  by  such  strokes. 
This  is  on  the  assumption  not  only  that  the 
metal  is  continuous,  but  that  it  is  connected 
with  the  earth  in  such  a manner  as  to  allow  of 
the  free  passage  of  the  electric  charge  into  that 
immense  magnetic  reservoir.  And  this  is  only 
insured  by  making  the  metal  continuous  until 
it  reaches  water,  metallic  ore  in  situ,  or 
permanently  damp  earth. 

For  an  ordinary  house,  then,  it  is  necessary 
to  ensure  the  same  conditions  that  would  be 
necessary  in  the  case  of  metal  houses.  Nor  is 
it  safe,  under  almost  any  conditions,  to  treat  a 
building  as  if  it  were  non-metallic.  Metal 
enters,  more  or  less,  into  almost  all  buildings, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  rather  the 
extent  of  metallic  surface,  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  backs  of  looking-glasses,  gilt  mouldings, 
water-pipes,  and  the  like,  than  the  actual  bulk 
of  metal,  that  forms  the  conducting  surface 
likely  to  attract  a discharge  of  opposed  or 
inductive  electricity.  M.  Arago,  in  his  meteoro- 
logical essays,  mentions  the  case  of  a palace  in 
Naples  which  was  struck  by  lightning  on 
March  15,  1773.  A reception  was  going  on,  and 
500  persons  were  present  in  a suite  of  rooms. 
No  one  was  injured,  but  it  was  found  that 
the  gilding  of  the  cornices,  mouldings,  rods, 
sofas,  chairs,  and  door-posts,  was  affected,  and 
some  of  the  bell-wires  were  partially  fused.  It 
is  thus  necessary  at  once  to  dismiss  the  idea  of 
providing  protection  for  houses  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  they  will  be  built  without  metal. 
Indeed,  were  such  the  case,  it  is  evident  that 
living  human  beings,  or  other  animals,  in  a house 
erected  of  “ less  perfect  conducting  materials,” 
might  be  exposed  to  fatal  injury  in  case  of  a flash 
of  lightning  descending  on  the  house.  Again, 
the  conductivity  of  smoke,  which  is  placed  by 
Sir  W.  S.  Harris  as  next  above  that  of  living 
animals,  might  prove  a serious  cause  of  danger 
in  a house  built  of  non-conducting  materials. 
A flash  of  lightning  might  readily  follow  the 
flue  of  a chimney,  and  leap  from  the  open  fire- 
place on  the  persons  who  might  be  near  it. 
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The  first  point,  therefore,  to  insure  safety  in 
a dwelling-house  is  to  complete  the  metallic  i 
connexion  of  all  metallic  surfaces  of  any  extent, 
on  or  within  the  building,  the  necessary  con-i 
nexion  being  not  only  with  each  other,  but  with 
electrically-absorbent  earth.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  desirable  to  protect  the  salient  points  of  i 
the  house,  such  as  pinnacles,  gable-ridges,  and, : 
above  all,  lofty  chimneys,  with  metallic  points,  s 
somewhat  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  build- 1 
ing,  and  in  perfect  metallic  connexion  with  the 
earth. 

There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion: 
among  electricians  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
these  points,  rods,  or  lightning  - conductors,  f 
Franklin  only  required  the  points  of  the  rods  I 
to  rise  a little  above  the  chimneys.  Cavendish, 
Priestley,  and  other  electricians  recommend  a 
height  of  10  ft.  above  the  house.  In  France  a 
height  of  30  ft.  has  been  adopted,  under  the 
idea  that  a rod  affords  protection  to  a conical  i 
space,  of  which  the  axis  is  determined  by  the ' 
height,  and  the  radius  of  the  base  is  1'75  times: 
the  height  above  the  ridge  or  most  prominent  t 
part  of  the  building.  In  all  these  cases,  how-  ■ 
ever,  the  idea  of  attracting  the  fluid,  and  thus 
dispersing  the  storm,  appears  to  be  more  domi-  i 
nant  than  that  of  simply  preventing  damage  in  i 
the  event  of  a flash  of  lightning  striking  the  i 
house.  Adopting  what  we  regard  to  be  the  i 
true  rule,  that  of  attending  to  the  house,  rather 
than  to  the  storm,  small  projections  will  be  i 
ample,  and  the  only  question  will  be,  in  the  case  i 
of  a largo  house,  how  many  points  will  be  i 
proper.  If  there  are  lofty  towers,  chimneys,  or 
pinnacles,  each  will  demand  its  own  rod,  or 
point,  to  be  metallically  connected  with  the  i 
system  of  electric  discharge.  In  the  case  of  a : 
building  of  uniform  height,  the  recommendation  i 
of  the  War  Office  Instructions  (1875-79)  is,  that 
there  should  be  a pointed  rod  5 ft.  high  at  in- 1 
tervals  of  45  ft.  along  its  length.  A metallic  i 
ridge  roll  might  easily  be  provided  with  more  i 
numerous,  though  less  prominent,  points, 
which  would  at  the  same  time  be  ornamental 
and  protective. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  s 
recommendation  we  have  reversed  the  ordinary  ; 
routine,  and  pointed  out  first  the  need  of  atten- 1 
tion  to  earth  connexion,  and  secondly  that  of 
external  points.  And  this  we  have  done  of  set 
purpose.  As  far  as  investigation  has  been  pur-  • 
sued,  every  case  in  which  damage  has  been  i 
caused  to  a building  provided  with  a lightning- ; 
conductor  has  arisen  from  a failure  in  metallic  i 
connexion  with  proper  “ earth.”  In  any  case  i 
this  connexion  is  of  primary  and  indispensable  < 
importance.  It  demands,  moreover,  the  care  of  I 
the  expert.  As  to  the  height  of  a conductor,  on  t 
the  other  hand,  above  the  building,  the  cases  are  i 
comparatively  rare  where  it  can  be  supposed  to  i 
exert  much  influence  on  a passing  thunder-cloud.  ! 
In  cases  where  the  clouds  are  1,000  ft.  and  up-  ■ 
wards  distant  from  the  earth  the  projection  of  a 
rod  for  2 ft.  or  3 ft.  more  or  less  towards  them 
may  be  taken  to  be  of  inappreciable  effect.  If,  as  i 
is  sometimes  the  case,  the  clouds  approach  very  , 
close,  every  foot  will  tell ; but  we  think  that  the  : 
main  importance  of  the  projecting  rod  is  due  ; 
to  its  effect  as  a silent  discharger  of  terrestrial 
electricity,  lowering  the  potential  of  the  : 
metallic  conducting  mass  within  the  house,  and 
thus,  in  fact,  tending  to  avert  rather  than  to  : 
attract  the  celestial  electricity  ; although  in  the  . 
case  of  high  potential,  or  tension,  in  the  latter, 
the  course  of  the  leap  which  is  to  establish  the  : 
equilibrium  will  be  determined  by  the  point. 

We  may  mention  that  there  is  a partial  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  electricians  as  to  the 
propriety  of  connecting  a metal  lightning-rod  i 
with  the  building  which  it  is  designed  to  pro-  ■ 
tect.  Some,  though  the  minority  of  the  autho-  ■ 
rities  on  the  subject,  recommend  the  insulation 
of  the  rod.  It  is  partly  with  a view  of  i 
harmonising  these  two  opinions  that  we  have  : 
approached  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  from  the  : 
root.  The  insulated  metal  rod  is  rather  an  : 
attracter  of  flash,  or  a means  of  diminishing  ; 
aerial  electricity,  than  a house  protector  proper. 
The  superficies  of  metal  on  or  in  a house  is  an 
electrical  fact  with  which  it  is  unsafe  to  tamper. 
In  a storm,  such  a surface  is  sure  to  become  : 
charged  with  a high  tension  of  terrestrial 
electricity ; and  if  no  means  be  taken  to  draw  ■ 
off  this  charge  by  points,  the  danger  of  ex-  • 
plosion  is  present.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  i 
danger  would  be  dissipated  by  the  presence  of  : 
an  external  lightning-rod  isolated  from  the 
house.  The  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  : 
rod  as  compared  with  the  potential  accumu- 
lated during  the  storm  may  arise,  and  unless  : 
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the  “ earth  ” of  the  rod  were  of  the  very  best 
order,  metal,  or  even  living  beings,  in  a house 
might  afford  a tempting  route  for  explosive 
action.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary to  do,  the  manner  in  which  all  conductors 
in  connexion  with  the  earth  become  charged  in 
a thunderstorm,  we  think  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  propriety  of  metallic  connexions 
throughout.  And  of  one  thing  there  can  be  no 
shadow  of  a doubt,  and  that  is  that  for  every 
exposed,  and  every  important  building,  the 
inspection  and  advice  of  an  expert  is  matter  of 
primary  necessity. 


THE  PREHISTORIC  ARCHITECTURE  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Two  important  works  have  just  recently 
issued  from  the  press  in  Scotland,  which  it  is 
well  that  the  archmologist  should  study  with 
more  than  a passing  glance.  To  Dr.  Joseph 
Anderson,  whose  labours  in  the  fertile  fields  of 
Scottish  antiquities  are  so  well  known  to  all,  we 
owe  much  for  having  produced  a handbook  upon 
the  Iron  Age  of  Pagan  Scotland.*  The  author 
promises  to  put  his  investigations  of  the  remains 
of  the  Bi'onze  and  Stone  Ages  before  us  here- 
after, and  we  shall  look  forward  to  their  publi- 
cation with  interest.  The  opening  chapter  of 
the  work,  devoted  to  investigations  into  the 
various  forms  of  Christian  and  pagan  burial, 
the  survival  of  pagan  customs  in  Christian 
burial,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Norse  bui'ials 
of  the  heathen  Viking  time,  is  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  study  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  oldest  races  of  this  island,  and  the  relics  by 
which  we  may  predicate  them  to-day.  In  the 
same  way,  the  lecture  upon  Northern  burials 
and  hoards,  and  the  partly  Celtic,  partly  Scandi- 
navian art  of  certain  brooches  and  other  orna- 
ments found  in  several  instances,  from  which 
the  author  argues  that  they  are  the  product  of 
a mixed  race  of  people,  and  manufactured  in 
the  area  in  which  they  are  found,  shows  very 
clearly  at  how  early  and  remote  a period  in  the 
history  of  our  land  the  fusion  of  various  races, 
religions,  and  modes  of  progress  was  actively 
going  forward.  Of  the  Celtic  art  of  the  pagan 
period  Dr.  Anderson  has  much  to  say,  and  his 
remarks  cany  with  them  a strong  conviction 
into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Of  the  relics  of 
this  class,  none  are  more  attractive  than  the 
bronze  mirrors,  of  which  the  author  gives 
several  illustrations.  Those  found  at  Mount 
Batten,  Plymouth,  and  Birdlip,  near  Gloucester, 
are  very  typical  of  their  class.  They  all  differ 
in  form  and  constituent  parts  of  their  metal 
from  Roman  mirrors,  which  they  resemble  in 
use  alone,  for  in  certain  characteristics  of  their 
ornament  they  depart  still  more  widely  from 
the  Roman  style. 

i Passing  over  a great  many  points  of  interest, 
we  arrive  at  the  lecture  devoted  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  “ Brochs,”  or  prehistoric  towers, 
the  product,  we  are  told,  of  a school  of  archi- 
tecture, Celtic  in  its  character,  and  absolutely 
peculiar  to  the  Scottish  area.  The  “broch”  is 
found  at  Mousa,  off  the  east  coast  of  the  main- 
land of  Shetland ; in  the  valley  of  Glenbeg,  on 
the  west  of  Invernesshire  ; Loch  Duich,  a few 
miles  from  Glenelg,  in  the  same  county  ; Burra- 
ness  in  Yell,  Shetlaud ; Cole’s  Castle,  and  Dun 
Dornadilla  in  Strathmore,  Sutherlandshire ; 
Cockburn  Law,  Berwickshire ; Torwood,  Stirling- 
shire ; Coldocli,  Perthshire  ; and  many  other 
sites  in  Scotland,  more  than  three  hundred  in 
the  five  northern  counties  significantly  attest- 
ing that  in  these  remai’kable  buildings  we  have 
the  remains  of  a period  of  architectural  activity 
which  has  no  parallel  in  the  early  history  of 
our  country.  The  principal  area  of  the  type 
lies  within  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Cale- 
donian valley  ; within  that  area  they  are  known 
to  exist  abundantly,  beyond  it,  sparsely.  It  is 
a type  possessing  features  so  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar, so  numerous  and  well  marked,  and  so  pro- 
nounced in  their  absolute  individuality,  that 
if  it  exists  anywhere  it  is  capable  of  being 
recognised  immediately.  Of  the  first,  and 
perhaps  finest,  of  these  Pagan  fortresses,  that 
of  Mousa,  Dr.  Anderson  gives  a very  elabox’ate 
notice.  From  it  we  gather  that  the  material  of 
which  the  circular  tower  is  built  is  the  fissile 
flag  of  the  island,  the  stones  flat,  varying  from 
2 ft.  in  thickness,  and  somewhat  diminishing  in 
size  towai'ds  the  summit  of  the  tower.  They 
show  no  tool-marks,  and  are  not  laid  in  courses, 
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but  compactly  fitted  together  like  the  ancient 
walls  found  in  classical  countries  in  the  South 
of  Europe.  The  outline  of  the  wall  bends 
inward  with  a curve  like  that  used  in  our  modem 
lighthouses,  and  its  appearance  is  suggestive  of 
great  solidity  and  strength,  which  is  increased 
by  the  fact  that  there  are  no  external  openings 
except  the  doorway  on  a level  with  the  ground, 
5 ft.  3 in.  high  and  2 ft.  11  in.  wide,  with  flat 
lintel,  giving  entrance  by  a tunnel-like  passage, 
which  widens,  towards  the  interior,  to  a circular 
and  well-like  court,  open  to  the  air  above,  but 
completely  surrounded  by  the  wall  15  ft.  6 in. 
in  thickness,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  45  ft. 
From  the  inner  circumference  of  the  wall  there 
open  various  doorways  leading  to  the  thx-ee 
oval  chambers  constructed  in  the  thickness 
of  the  wall,  and  nearly  on  a level  with  tho 
ground.  Their  doorways  are  a few  inches  over 
3 ft.  in  height,  and  about  2 ft.,  or  a little  more, 
in  width.  They  are  roofed  or  closed  in  by  a 
peculiar  method  of  bringing  the  walls  inward 
by  projecting  each  stone  slightly  beyond  the 
face  of  the  stone  below  it,  and  when  by  these 
means  the  opposite  walls  have  approached 
sufficiently  near  to  each  other,  a row  of  single 
stones  is  laid  across  the  space  between  wall  and 
wall,  and  thus  forms  a ceiling.  This  manner  of 
causing  walls  to  converge  inwards  to  obtain 
support  for  a roof  of  single  stones  has  been 
observed  in  the  beehive  houses  of  the  early 
Christian  monasteries,  and  in  the  inverted  boat- 
shaped roofs  of  churches,  built  of  uncemented 
stones  upon  a more  or  less  true  rectangular 
ground-plan.  It  is  the  stylo  of  roof  common,  and 
almost  necessarily  so,  to  all  dry-built  edifices  that 
are  furnished  with  a covering,  whether  they 
be  of  Pagan  or  of  Chx’istian  eras,  because,  as 
the  author  points  out,  it  is  the  style  that  is  best 
suited  to  the  material  and  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  architecture.  Here  the  builder  had  no 
stones  long  enough  to  span  chambers  of  from 
5 ft.  6 in.  to  6 ft.  10  in.  wide,  and,  even  if  he  had, 
he  must  have  known  that  they  would  have  been 
too  weak  to  bear  the  superincumbent  weight  of 
a massive  wall  rising  -10  ft.  in  height  above 
them.  These  chambers  are  lighted  and  ven- 
tilated by  window  openings  rising  one  over 
another  above  the  doorway,  a situation,  no  doubt, 
ingeniously  selected  not  only  as  admirably 
serving  the  purposes  of  admitting  air  and  light, 
but  as  distributing  and  minimising  the  weight  of 
the  directly  downward  thrust  upon  the  flat 
lintels.  Each  chamber  is  furnished  with  small 
recesses,  like  the  aumbry  of  a Mediaaval  church, 
but  the  fireplace  or  chimney  is  absent.  Small, 
dimly-lighted,  and  dungeonlike  as  they  are, 
they  are  hardly  more  primitive  in  these  respects 
than  many  apartments  in  the  grander  castles  of 
the  nobles  of  the  feudal  ages.  Besides  these 
chambers  there  is  a door,  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  portal,  leading  to  a stair  constructed, 
like  the  chambers,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and,  at  the  foot  of  the  stair,  an  oval  chambei’, 
from  the  foot  of  which  tho  stair  rises  in  a steep 
slope,  following  the  curve  of  the  wall  to  the  top. 
The  steps  are  single  flat  stones,  undressed,  and 
having  a rise  and  tread  of  about  5 in.  in  each 
case.  The  upper  part  of  this  tower,  which  is 
solid  to  the  height  of  about  11  ft.  above  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  chambers 
already  described,  has  the  wall  carried  up  with 
an  interstitial  space  in  its  heart,  so  as  to  form  a 
sei'ies  of  six  galleries,  placed  one  immediately 
above  another  and  crossed  successively,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  by  the  rise  of  the 
stair  which  gives  access  to  them.  Entrance  and 
exit  to  these  galleries,  which  are  about  5 ft.  6 in. 
high  and  3 ft.  2 in.  wide  or  less,  can  only  be 
gained  by  stepping  across  the  space  intervening 
between  the  end  of  the  gallery  floor  and  the 
stair  step.  Each  of  the  three  lower  galleries 
is  lighted  by  vertical  ranges  of  windows 
looking  into  the  interior  court,  placed  close  to 
each  other,  with  mei’ely  a fiat  stone  between 
each  opening,  and  diminishing  in  size  from 
2 ft.  9 in.  long  by  1 ft.  high,  as  they  rise  towards 
the  top  of  the  building. 

The  author  here  correctly  remarks  that 
of  the  peculiar  architectural  features  of  this 
building,  each,  taken  by  itself,  is  specially  re- 
markable, and  the  presence  in  the  one  building 
of  such  a group  of  features  that  are  wholly  un- 
familiar to  us  invests  it  with  character  dis- 
tinctly peculiar.  Obviously  it  is  incapable,  for 
all  that  tho  construction  and  arrangements  are 
those  of  a fortress  or  place  of  strength,  of 
association  by  way  of  relationship  with  any 
variety  of  “ castle  ” known  in  historic  times. 
But  a wider  survey  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
strongholds  of  the  people  who  have  occupied 


the  land  in  times  beyond  the  reach  of  historical 
l'ecord  shows  that  it  has  relationship  so  close  as 
to  amount  to  almost  actual  identity  with  many 
similar  structures  in  diffei'ent  parts  of  Scotland. 
At  Glenbeg  the  remains  of  the  “ broch,”  as 
indicated  by  a drawing  made  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen,  to  whom  the  author  admits  his  indebted- 
ness for  assistance  in  this  respect,  show 
a thickness  of  wall  amounting  to  11  ft., 
a single  doorway  of  the  width  of  3 ft.  5 in. 
at  the  head,  a widening  passage,  galleries 
lighted  by  vertical  ranges  of  windows  looking 
into  the  courtyard,  and  a total  recorded  height 
very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mousa  Broch, 
which  it  so  closely  resembles.  Not  far  from 
this  ruined  stronghold  is  another  presenting 
similar  characteristics.  That  on  Cockburn  Law, 
on  a natural  platform  projecting  from  the 
shoulder  of  the  hill  over  the  valley  of  the 
Whitadder  Water,  about  250  ft.  above  the  bed 
of  the  stream,  is  another  very  typical  instance 
of  this  highly-developed  class  of  prehistoric 
ai’chitecture  in  Scotland.  This  “ broch  ” is  cir- 
cular, with  a wall  17  ft.  thick,  carrying  two 
rudely-vaulted  chambers,  7 ft.  wide  by  33  ft., 
and  23  ft.  long  respectively,  and  having  a sole 
outer  doorway  to  an  entrance-passage  passing 
straight  through  the  wall  and  flanked  by 
a guard-chamber  constructed  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  on  each  side.  The  massive 
masonry  forms  the  subject  of  an  impressive 
illustration  in  the  book  before  us ; but  the 
“broch”  is  also  remarkable  for  its  great  size, 
being  three  times  the  width  of  Mousa,  and 
twice  that  of  the  Glenbeg  “brochs.”  Other 
structures  of  similar  and  corresponding  details 
might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have  said  enough 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  student  of  ancient 
and  prehistoric  architecture  to  this  interesting 
series  of  lectures  on  Pagan  Scotland  and  the 
vestiges  which  it  has  left  behind  for  us  to 
examine  and  be  instructed  by  to-day.  As  for 
the  various  relics,  of  which  a goodly  number 
were  found  on  turning  over  the  soil  of  these 
“ brochs,”  it  is  difficult  to  associate  them 
exclusively  with  the  earliest  occupiers  ; but  the 
general  character  of  the  relics  obtained  by 
systematic  excavation  is  not  that  of  a primi- 
tive group,  but  of  a group  which  is  the  product 
of  a comparatively  advanced  stage  of  culture, 
civilisation,  and  social  organisation.  There  is, 
according  to  Dr.  Andei’son,  less  ground  for 
ascribing  a low  state  of  culture  to  those  who 
constructed  and  occupied  these  massive  towers 
than  there  is  for  ascribing  such  a condition  to 
the  builders  of  the  beehive  huts  and  dry-built 
churches  of  early  Christian  times.  These  occu- 
piers of  gigantic  laboriously-constructed  strong- 
holds, specially  devised  with  the  evident  inten- 
tion of  providing  security  for  the  tillei's,  and 
storing  the  produce  of  their  toil,  cultivated 
grain,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  hunted  and  fished, 
practised  arts,  industries  and  technical  occu- 
pations involving  social  and  commercial  relations 
with  distant  sources  of  the  raw  material.  They 
probably  manufactured  the  weapons  and  tools 
they  used,  swords,  spears,  knives,  axes,  chisels, 
of  iron,  and  pincers,  rings,  bracelets,  pins,  and 
other  similar  objects  of  bronze  or  brass ; they 
utilised  the  bones  and  horns  of  animals  in  the 
fabrication  of  domestic  articles  such  as  combs, 
buttons,  and  so  forth ; and  they  made  pottery, 
plain  and  ornamental  of  various  kinds,  chiefly 
l-ound-bottomed  globular  vessels  with  bulging 
sides  and  everted  rims.  That  these  people, 
thus  occupying  these  peculiar  edifices,  were 
the  indigenous  people  of  the  soil,  and  not 
foreigners  effecting  a lodgment  in  a hostile 
territory,  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that, 
although  the  “ brochs,”  taken  in  the 
totality  of  characteristics,  stand  apax’t  from 
all  other  types  of  archaic,  or,  indeed,  modern, 
construction,  yet  their  essential  features  are 
those  which  are  characteristic  of  early  Celtic 
constructions,  in  so  far  as  the  “ broch”  is  cir- 
cular, dry-built,  and  furnished  with  doorways 
having  inclined  instead  of  perpendicular  lines, 
the  roofs  of  its  chambers  formed  of  beehive 
vaulting  of  overlapping  stones,  and  its  galleries 
compai'able  to  a sei’ies  of  “ earth  houses” 
placed  one  over  another.  In  a word,  they 
are  forms  which  ax’e  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
area  and  of  post-Roman  times,  illustrating  a 
peculiar  phase  of  the  early  Celtic  or  Iron  Age 
culture  and  civilisation  of  Scotland,  which  until 
recently  was  absolutely  unknown. 

The  concluding  lecture  treats  of  another  and 
equally  ancient  class  of  pre-historic  architecture 
in  Scotland,  that  namely,  of  lake  dwellings, 
hill  forts,  and  “ earth  houses.”  Dr.  Anderson 
has  recorded  important  facts,  measurements, 
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and  deductions  concerning  these  ancient  edifices, 
of  many  of  which  he  gives  illustrations,  but  we 
may  not  here  devote  any  portion  of  our  columns 
to  describe  them,  and  we  may  fitly  draw  our 
notice  of  the  work  to  a close  by  giving  a 
summary  of  the  author’s  results.  Like  the 
Scottish  examples,  tho  “earth  houses”  of 
Cornwall  are  long  narrow  galleries  of  dry- 
built  masonry,  not  so  strongly  marked  by 
the  curvatures  of  plan  which  distinguish  the 
northern  group.  They  are  comparatively  few 
in  number,  and  any  indications  of  the  period  of 
their  occupation  points  to  an  epoch  not  far 
distant  from  the  close  of  the  Roman  occupation 
of  the  country.  No  other  group  of  such  under- 
ground structures  is  known  in  Europe,  or  the 
world  at  large.  They  are  peculiar  to  tho  Celtic 
area,  and  the  specially  typical  form  with  strongly 
marked  curvatures  is  found  only  in  Scotland. 
“ Of  the  culture,”  says  the  author,  “and  civili- 
sation of  the  people  who  constructed  these 
strange  subterranean  cells,  it  may  bo  impossible 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  knowledge  to 
form  an  adequate  estimate.  But  we  can  say 
this  of  them  with  certainty,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  special  notions  and  circumstances 
that  induced  them  to  give  this  peculiar  expres- 
sion to  their  architectural  efforts,  they  exhibit 
in  other  respects  evidences  of  culture,  which, 
though  it  may  be  held  to  be  inferior  in  range 
and  quality  to  the  culture  of  the  Christian  time, 
compares  not  unfavourably  (so  far  as  it  goes) 
with  that  which  is  exhibited  in  connexion  with 
the  superior  architecture  of  the  “ brochs.” 
These  early  forms  touch,  but  are  not  merged 
into,  Roman  comparative  forms  of  culture ; 
they  are  still  distinctively  and  exclusively 
Celtic.  The  forms,  the  art,  and  the  architecture 
are  those  of  Scotland’s  Iron  Age, — tho  Pagan 
period  of  her  Celtic  people. 

Dr.  Munro’s  work*  on  Ancient  Scottish  lake 
dwellings  may  be  taken  as  a companion  volume 
to  the  foregoing,  in  respect  of  its  handling 
closely  cognate  and  equally  important  subjects. 
The  volume  aims  at  comprising  all  that  is 
actually  known  of  British  lake  dwellings,  and 
this  comprehensive  scope  the  author  has  illus- 
trated by  copious  descriptions  derived  from  the 
original  narrations  of  explorations  of  these 
ancient  sites.  Indications  of  Crannog  remains 
abound  in  Scotland  in  the  various  lochs  which 
are  so  common  a natural  feature  of  that  region. 
The  artificial  islands  of  Mull,  the  Crannogs  of 
Wigtonshire,  at  Tolsta,  Loch  Lotus,  Loch  of 
Forfar,  and  other  places,  being  pointed  out,  the 
author  devotes  a chapter  to  the  description  of 
the  discovery  and  examination  of  a Crannog  at 
Lochlee,  Tarbolton,  Ayrshire,  with  its  log  pave- 
ment, its  gangway,  and  surrounding  wooden 
structures,  its  relics,  comprising  among  many 
objects  stone,  bone,  horn,  wood,  and  metal,  an 
iron  saw  and  hatchet,  wooden  vessels,  stone 
hammers,  and  its  skeleton  remains.  In  like 
manner  a succeeding  chapter  is  devoted  to 
subsequent  researches  and  discoveries  at  Friar’s 
Carse,  Dumfriesshire;  Lochspouts,  near  May- 
bole,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  which  yielded 
a flint  scraper  of  the  palaeolithic  style,  as  well 
as  fragments  of  Samian  and  other  pottery, 
Barhapple  Loch,  Wigtonshiro,  and  Buston,  near 
Kilmaurs.  This  latter  site,  having  an  internal 
measurement  of  61  ft.  by  56  ft.,  as  far  as  in- 
vestigations were  made,  was  composed  of  a 
succession  of  layers  of  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees  intermingled  with  stones  and  turf,  the 
whole  mass  being  firmly  kept  together  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  upright  and  horizontal 
beams  forming  a series  of  circular  stockades.  The 
central  portion  was  rudely  paved  with  wooden 
beams,  many  of  which  were  firmly  fixed  to  the 
lower  woodwork  by  stout  wooden  pegs  as  well 
as  to  the  encircling  stockades.  The  entrance 
to  this  central  area  was  looking  south-east,  and 
in  front  of  it  there  was  a well-constructed 
wooden  platform  made  of  large  oak  planks, 
supported  on  solid  layers  of  wood  to  which  they 
were  pinned  down.  As  to  the  dwelling-house  of 
which  this  was  the  foundation,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  one  large  pagoda-like  building 
or  a series  of  small  huts  occupied  the  site ; 
Dr.  Munro,  however,  inclines  to  the  former  of 
the  two.  A canoe  was  found  near  the  gangway, 
and  a considerable  variety  of  relics  turned  up 
during  the  excavations,  among  them  whetstones, 
stone -polishers,  whorls,  flint  flakes  and  cores, 
bone  pins,  fine  examples  of  bone  combs  orna- 
mented with  patterns  of  small  circles,  iron  axes, 


* “ Ancient  Scottish  Lake  Dwellings  or  Crannogs : with  a 
Supplementary  Chapter  on  Eemains  of  Lake  Dwellings  in 
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Edinburgh  : D.  Douglas.  1882. 
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knives,  and  other  weapons,  and  gold  finger- 
rings  formed  of  a spiral  wire.  Besides  these, 
other  objects  were  found  too  numerous  to  be 
specified  here.  Dr.  Munro’s  remark  on  the 
classification  and  geographical  distribution  of 
ancient  Scottish  lake-dwellings,  from  the  simple 
mound  of  stones  and  earth  to  the  elaborate 
stockade,  are  of  great  interest,  and  his  tables 
will  be  found  useful  for  reference  to  the  records 
of  this  particular  form  of  ancient  dwelling. 
His  concluding  chapter  on  the  remains  of  lake- 
dwellings  in  England  embraces  notices  of  those 
at  Wrotham  Mere,  Suffolk,  the  pile  structures 
at  London-wall,  the  Crannog  at  Llangorse  Lake, 
near  Brecon,  South  Wales ; Barton  Mere,  near 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  ; Holderness,  county  York ; 
and  other  sites.  These,  sparse  and  scattered  as 
they  are,  may  be  but  the  remnants  of  a more 
widely  distributed  custom ; and  this  custom 
itself  may  possibly  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
original  British  Celts  (from  whom,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  descended  the  modern  Gaels) 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  founders  of  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  who  emigrated  to  Britain  at  a 
time  when  lacustrine  abodes  were  in  fashion, 
and  that  they  resorted  to  this  particular  form 
of  insular  protection  long  after  the  custom  had 
been  abandoned  on  the  Continent. 


ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE 
AND  CRITICISM  IN  THE  STATES. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  closely  and  imme- 
diately any  architectural  movement  in  England 
seems  now  to  be  followed  and  reproduced  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  illustrations  in  the 
leading  architectural  journals  which  come  to  us 
from  across  the  water  are  in  themselves  sufficient 
to  show  this.  Except  in  some  slight  local  habitudes 
of  draughtsmanship,  difficult  to  define,  which  give 
a somewhat  different  look  to  the  lithographs 
and  photolithographs  in  an  American  from  those 
in  an  English  paper,  and  some  peculiarities  of 
phraseology  in  the  letter- press  of  the  drawings, — 
but  for  such  slight  differences,  there  is  little  to 
show  us,  in  turning  over  the  illustrations  of  our 
contemporary,  the  American  Architect,  for  in- 
stance, that  we  are  not  looking  at  illustra- 
tions of  new  buildings  in  England.  We  see  the 
same  “ testhetic  ” bookcases  and  curtains  and 
“art tiles”  in  the  interiors;  the  same  variation 
between  Transitional  Gothic  for  churches  and 
“Free  Classic”  for  business  buildings;  the 
same  specimens  of  the  old  English  style  of 
picturesque  building  reproduced  in  cottages 
omSes.  The  latter  class  of  work  has  been 
particularly  exemplified  in  the  results  of  a com- 
petition recently  instituted,  we  observe  by  the 
journal  just  referred  to,  for  the  best  design  for 
a small  house  to  cost  3,000  dollars.  The  designs 
sent  in,  and  published  in  the  American  Architect, 
for  this  little  test  competition,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  taste  and  style  espe- 
cially of  Young  America  in  architecture,  as 
the  elder  members  of  the  profession  would 
hardly  be  likely  to  amuse  themselves  in  that 
way,  and  they  are  as  like  a number  of  English 
drawings  for  the  same  class  of  work  as  any- 
thing well  could  be.  One  of  the  designs  is 
described  by  its  author  as  a house  “ for  a young 
man  of  unexceptionable  position,”  a description 
which  would  hardly  be  found  in  an  English 
paper ; whether  it  is  humour  or  simplicity,  or 
whether  this  roundabout  phrase  is  a pleonasm 
for  “ gentleman,”  we  do  not  feel  sure.  The 
interior  view  of  the  new  Cathedral  of  All 
Saints,  Albany,  N.Y.,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson  “of 
that  ilk,”  is  a solid  and  monumental-looking 
reproduction  of  Early  French  Gothic,  which 
might  have  come  from  the  pencil  of  a London 
Gothic  architect.  All  the  old  and  new  imita- 
tions, reproductions,  and  fashions  seem  to  be 
going  on  there  just  the  same  as  here,  with  an 
entire  faith  in  their  suitability  and  their  power 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  modern  life  and 
modern  culture.  It  is,  in  one  sense,  certainly, 
rather  gratifying  to  find  that  we  are  no  worse 
off  in  the  Old  Country  than  they  are  in  the  New. 
English  architects  are  frequently  twitted  with 
being  able  to  do  nothing  but  reproduce  old  forms ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
architects  of  the  comparatively  new  country 
across  the  Atlantic,  with  its  possible  new  asso- 
ciations, new  materials,  &c.,  to  help  them,  can 
get  any  further  in  the  matter  of  design ; and, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  be  even  a step  behind  our- 
selves, for  while  we  have  been  imitating  genuine 
ancient  styles,  our  American  relatives  have  been 
to  all  appearance  imitating  our  imitations. 

The  question  whether  this  is  the  best  that 
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might  or  should  be  done  is  especially  raised 
in  a very  cleverly  - written  article  in  this 
month’s  number  of  Harper’s  Magazine , bjl 
Mr.  Montgomery  Schuyler,  under  the  title 
“ Recent  Building  in  New  York,”  a pape* 
which  we  have  read  with  much  pleasure  anal 
interest,  and  which  is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of 
architectural  criticism  we  have  recently  come 
across.  It  is  rendered  more  interesting  tc 
readers  on  this  side  of  the  water  by  a consider- 
able  number  of  illustrations  of  recent  New 
York  architecture,  chiefly  of  the  domestic  class; 
\Ve  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  regarding  il 
with  the  greater  satisfaction  because  we  find  a 
very  decided  re-assertion  of  the  views  which  we 
have  always  expressed  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  the  Queen  Anne  movement,  since  it  came 
into  fashion  here.  “A  new  departure,”  sayp 
Mr.  Schuyler,  is  an  apt  name  for  the  new  move' 
ment,  since  it  has  “ departed”  from  everything 
which  makes  real  architectural  design,  and 
shows  no  symptom  of  “ arriving”  at  anything. 
“It  is,  in  fact,  a general  ‘breaking  up’  in 
building,  as  the  dispersion  of  Babel  was  in 
speech,  and  we  can  only  somewhat  desperately] 
hope  that  the  utterances  of  every  man  upon 
whom  a dialect  has  suddenly  fallen  may,  at 
least,  be  intelligible  to  himself.  From  a move- 
ment so  exclusively  centrifugal  that  it  assumes' 
rather  the  character  of  an  explosion  than  am 
evolution,  not  much  achievement  can  be  looked 
for.  In  fact  the  ‘movement’  has  not,  so  fan 
either  in  England  or  in  the  United  States,  pro' 
duced  a monument  which  anybody  but  its 
author  would  venture  to  pronounce  very 
good.”  Mr.  Schuyler  goes  on  to  remark 
that  at  the  time  when  the  majority  of( 
English  and  American  architects  werei 
divided  into  two  camps,  the  Gothic  and  thd 
Renaissance,  each  of  them  had  some  principles' 
of  style  to  work  upon,  some  motive  of  self-1 
restraint  in  regard  to  detail  and  general  com-; 
position.  They  were,  he  thinks,  more  in  a 
position  to  evolve  something  original  under 
these  circumstances,  on  Viollet-le-Duc’s  prin- 
ciple “ that  only  primitive  sources  supply  thd 
energy  for  a long  career,”  than  they  can 
possibly  be  in  working  upon  the  faded  detailsi 
of  the  degradation  of  the  English  Renaissance.' 
which,  even  its  earlier  and  stronger  forms  pro-' 
duced  less  admirable  and  important  results 
than  in  either  Italy  or  France.  We  will  quote 
the  American  critic  a little  more  at  length  ir 
regard  to  his  view  of  the  artistic  fitness  ana 
logic  of  the  “ new  departure  ” : — 

“ Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  been  the  chief  evangelist 
of  this  strange  revival.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a very  clever 
designer,  with  a special  felicity  in  piquant  and  pic-i 
turesque  groupings,  which  he  had  shown  in  Gothic 
work,  especially  in  country  houses,  before  the) 
caprice  seized  him  of  uniting  free  composition  withl 
Classic  detail,  and  the  attempt  at  this  union  is  what; 
is  most  distinctively  known  as  Queen  Anne.  Who* 
over  considers  the  elements  of  this  combination 
would  hardly  hope  that  the  result  would  be  a 
chemical  union,  or  more  than  a mechanical  mixture.' 
Classic  detail  is  the  outcome  and  admixture  of  thd 
simplest  construction  possible,  which  was  employed 
by  the  Greek  architects  in  the  simplest  combination: 
possible,  and  precisely  because  it  was  so  simple  and: 
so  primitive  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  it  to  ani 
‘order,’  and  to  carry  it  to  a pitch  of  purity,  lucidity,; 
and  refinement  to  which  the  most  enthusiastic 
Medievalists  will  scarcely  maintain  that  more  com-i 
plicated  combinations  have  ever  attained.  But; 
this  very  perfection,  which  was  only  attainable 
when  life  was  simple  and  the  world  was  young, j 
this  necessary  relation  between  the  detail  and: 
the  construction  of  Greek  Doric,  makes  it  fore 
ever  impossible  that  Greek  detail  should  be; 
successfully  adapted  to  modern  buildings.  The: 
latest  and  strongest  of  the  writers  on  the  theoryr 
of  architecture  has  said  of  Greek  architecture  : — 

‘ As  partisans  of  its  historical  glory  we  should! 
desire  that  it  remain  for  ever  in  its  historical  i 
shrine.’  We  laugh  at  the  men  of  two  generationsc 
ago  who  covered  Europe  and  America  with  privatet 
and  public  buildings  iu  reproduction  as  exact  as: 
they  could  contrive  of  Grecian  temples.  But,  after; 
all,  if  the  Greek  temple  be  the  ultimate  and  con-: 
summate  flower,  not  only  of  all  actual  but  of  alii 
possible  architectural  art,  were  not  these  men: 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  their  successors! 
who  have  taken  the  Greek  temple  to  pieces  andi 
tried  to  construct  modern  buildings  out  of  its; 
fragments  ? There  is  even  something  touching  and: 
admirable,  on  this  view,  in  the  readiness  and  com-c 
pleteness  of  the  sacrifice  to  beauty  which  the  repro-c 
ducers  of  the  Greek  temples  made  of  all  their  i 
really  material  comforts  and  conveniences ; some-: 
thing  that  we  miss  in  the  adapters.  The  Romans: 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  attempted  this  adapta-u 
tion.  They  built  Roman  buildings  for  purposes  andu 
by  methods  which  it  had  never  entered  into  thei 
minds  of  the  Greek  architect  to  conceive,  and  they  ! 
built  them  wiih  no  more  thought  of  art  than  enters r| 
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the  mind  of  a modern  engineer  in  designing  a truss 
bridge.  After  they  were  designed  according  to 
their  requirements  the  Roman  engineer  overlaid 
them,  or,  according  to  some  conjectures,  employed 
Greek  workmen  to  overlay  them,  with  an  irrelevant 
trellis  of  Greek  architecture,  debasing  and  corrupt- 
ing the  Greek  architecture  in  the  process.  And  it 
is  this  hybrid  architecture,  which  analysis  would 
at  once  have  dissolved  into  its  component  parts,  that 
was  accepted  without  analysis  as  the  starting-point 
of  ‘the  new  departure’  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  ultimate  English  debasement  of  which  in  the 
eighteenth  is  taken  by  the  contemporary  architects 
of  England  and  America  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
new  departure  in  the  nineteenth.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  and  his  followers  have 
succeeded  in  the  task  of  combining  free  composition 
with  Classic  detail,  which  the  Romans  forbore  to 
attempt,  and  in  which  the  French  architects  of  the 
sixteenth  century  failed.  Every  attempt  to  fit 
antique  detail  to  a building  faithfully  designed  to 
suit  modern  requirements  shows  that  it  cannot  be  so 
fitted  without  being  transformed,  and, — since  the 
sole  excuse  for  the  attempt  is  that  it  cannot  be 
bettered, — without  being  debased.  What  the  Queen 
Anne  men  have  done  is  virtually  what  the  Romans 
did.  They  have  shirked  the  impossible  problem 
they  unnecessarily  imposed  upon  themselves,  and 
have  either  overlaid  or  inlaid  their  buildings  with 

their  architecture Classic  ornament  cannot 

grow  out  of  modern  structures  faithfully  designed 
for  modern  purposes,  as  it  grows  out  of  antique 
structure,  or  as  Gothic  ornament  grows  out  of 
Gothic  structure,  like  an  efflorescence.  It  must  be 
‘ adjusted  ’ as  visibly  an  after-thought,  and  to  say 
this  is  to  say  that  in  all  Queen  Anne  buildings  the 
architecture  is  applique." 

Wo  do  not  entirely  accept  all  the  views  em- 
bodied in  the  above  quotation.  The  frank 
reproduction  of  Greek  architecture  in  its  purity, 
for  modern  buildings,  involved  such  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  practical  considerations  which 
are  at  tho  very  basis  of  architecture,  such  a 
want  of  architectural  common-sense,  as  to  out- 
weigh the  merit  which  might  be  imputed  for 
pure  love  of  architectural  beauty,  though  that 
is  a merit  to  a certain  extent  and  as  far  as  it 
goes.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  French  archi- 
tects of  the  sixteenth  century  so  entirely  failed 
in  giving  life  and  coherence  to  the  forms  which 
they  adopted  as  Mr.  Schuyler  would  imply. 
Nor  are  all  Mr.  Norman  Shaw’s  productions  in 
this  “ new  style  ” to  be  characterised  as  nothing 
better  than  appliqud  architecture.  His  church 
at  Bedford  Park  is  certainly  a painful  and  most 
extraordinary  specimen  of  it,  and  we  cannot 
imagine  how  a designer  who  has  produced  some 
things  which  he  has  produced  could  have  been 
so  reckless  of  his  reputation  as  to  have  done  such 
a thing  as  that.  But  his  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  St.  James’s-street  and  Pall-mall,  with 
its  bold  arcaded  openings  for  the  shop-fronts, 
is,  in  spite  of  the  illogical  details  in  other  parts 
of  tho  front,  something  much  better  than 
appliqud  architecture  ; though  it  may  be  added, 
certainly,  that  the  points  which  render  it  so 
are  just  those  which  are  not  “Queen  Anne” 
architecture  in  any  sense.  In  regard  to  the 
main  characteristics  of  the  “ new  departure,” 
however,  as  we  see  it  in  our  streets,  and  as  it  is 
to  be  seen  apparently  in  New  York  streets,  the 
characterisation  is  as  true  as  can  be ; and  the 
American  critic  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the 
matter  in  the  expression  he  uses,  that  this 
mingling  of  details  of  bastard  Classic  is  “ a 
mechanical  mixture,”  not  “ a chemical  union.” 
This  is  a perfectly  good  simile  for  indicating 
what  is  really  wanted  to  produce  a genuine  and 
[homogeneous  architectural  style.  The  design 
and  details  should  have  an  obvious  rela- 
tion to  one  another  and  to  the  constructive 
basis  of  the  architecture.  But  in  the  Queen 
Anne  buildings  we  find  tags  and  ends  of 
Classical  detail  from  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Renaissance  work  indiscriminately  plastered 
on  with  no  regard  whatever  to  relations  of 
style  or  design  ; vases  on  the  top  of  the  cornice, 
wreaths  and  skulls  in  another  place,  Doric 
triglyphs  in  another.  To  call  such  work  archi- 
tectural design  or  architectural  style  is  ludicrous. 
The  delusion  seems  to  exist  to  the  same  extent 
in  New  York.  Some  of  the  architects  there 
have,  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Schuyler,  “ sub- 
jected many  miles  of  sandstone  to  the  refining 
influences  of  egg-and-dart  mouldings  (the  de- 
signer of  a house  in  Fifth  Avenue  has  so  much 
faith  in  tho  efficacy  of  that  ornament  that  he 
has  belted  his  street-front  with  three  rows  of  it, 
one  above  another),  and  triglyphs  (faithfully 
to  have  contemplated  which  softens  the  manners 
nor  suffers  to  be  rude)  have  been  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  in  the  decoration  of 
tenement-houses.”  Triglyphs  and  egg-and-dart 
ornament  were  admirable  inventions  of  archi- 


tectural detail,  in  their  own  place,  but  the  repro- 
duction of  them  does  not  make  architecture. 

The  American  critic  thinks  that  the  trans- 
ference of  architectural  allegiance  from  Gothic 
to  Queen  Anne  in  his  own  city  has  been  attended 
with  a very  great  fall  in  the  architectural 
excellence  of  the  recent  buildings  there.  We 
have  little  doubt  of  his  being  right  in  the  main ; 
but  the  examples  he  gives  of  recent  Gothic  or 
quasi-Gothic  street  architecture  from  New  York 
are  not  all  what  we  can  admire.  The  “ houses 
in  Madison-avenue  ” (Mr.  R.  M.  Hunt,  archi- 
tect), though  unobjectionable,  are  somewhat 
weak  and  tame  in  design  ; the  engraving 
possibly  does  not  do  justice  to  their  real  effect. 
The  front  of  a house  in  Fifty-sixth-street,*  by 
Mr.  Bruce  Price,  is  really  good  and  picturesque 
as  well  as  suitable,  and  shows  true  Gothic 
feeling  without  slavish  imitation  of  details. 

To  come  to  the  broader  question  which  the 
subject  suggests,  whether  we  are  likely  to  be 
any  better  off  in  modern  architecture  for  dis- 
carding the  special  study  and  profession  of 
special  styles  in  favour  of  a mixture  of  incon- 
gruous details,  we  may  say  that  while  we  have 
always  been  opposed  to  mere  reproduction, 
whether  it  be  of  Greek,  Gothic,  or  anything 
else,  we  concur  in  believing  that  much  better 
modem  architecture  is  likely  to  arise  from 
design  founded  on  consistent  and  complete 
styles  than  on  a lawless  freedom  recognisiug  no 
guiding  rule  of  any  kind  in  regard  to  the  com- 
bination of  detail.  And  if  we  come  to  the 
question  of  imitation,  at  all  events  the  imitation 
and  reproduction  of  good  detail  is  better  than  the 
imitation  of  bad.  The  development  of  modern 
architectural  style  from  ancient  styles  really  de- 
pends, however,  on  intelligent  modification  to 
suit  modern  circumstances  and  varying  climates ; 
on  the  attempt  to  develop  further  the  sugges- 
tions presented  by  tho  details  of  past  styles  ; and 
(which  in  its  way  is  nearly  as  important)  on 
the  omission  of  what  has  become  out  of  date, 
unnecessary,  or  unsuitable,  in  regard  to  the 
new  circumstances  under  which  the  style  is  to 
be  developed.  A man  who  can  successfully 
work  upon  the  basis  of  an  old  style  in  this 
manner  is  an  architectural  artist ; a man  who 
only  regards  architecture  as  a question  of 
fashion  in  the  choice  of  styles  is  rather  a 
pattern-maker.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Schuyler  does,  that  he  is  only  a tradesman, 
because  to  carry  out  and  reproduce  ancient 
styles  requires  qualities  of  taste  and  study 
which  are  quite  outside  of  what  is  required 
from  a mere  tradesman. 

Another  question  of  some  interest  is  as  to 
the  degree  in  which  one  may  and  ought  to 
expect  a new  and  characteristic  style  from  a 
new  country.  On  this  head,  we  think  that 
some  critics  make  demands  which  are  hardly 
reasonable.  Mr.  Schuyler  refers  to  the  kind 
of  feeling  which  has  been  expressed  in  regard 
to  American  literature  and  art,  that  it  should 
be  of  the  soil ; that  even  American  architects 
should  “ talk  United  States.”  He  evidently 
does  not  believe  in  this  idea  much  ; nor  do  we. 
If  civilised  people  could  be  turned  loose  to  deal 
with  entirely  now  materials  under  entirely 
different  conditions  from  those  in  which  any 
of  the  usually  practised  styles  of  architecture 
arose,  they  might  be  expected  to  produce  a new 
phase  of  architectural  style.  It  has  been  said 
that  early  settlers  in  some  parts  of  America  did 
so,  and  that  the  log-house  is  the  typical  and 
national  American  domestic  architecture.  But 
the  fact  is  that  in  these  days  of  rapid 
transit  and  continual  intercourse  between 
all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  habits  of  life 
and  culture  sway  more  than  external  circum- 
stances ; or,  rather,  the  resources  of  civilisation 
tend  to  make  circumstances  pretty  much  the 
same  everywhere.  American  civilisation  is  the 
same  thing  in  the  main  as  European  civilisation, 
and  American  culture  is  becoming  so  (we  hope 
it  is  not  rude  to  hint  that  it  has  not  quite 
“become”  yet).  Every  ten  years  of  the  world 
will  now  see  a greater  rapprochement  between 
the  habits  of  life  and  thought  of  civilised 
peoples  ; the  only  differences  which  can  appre- 
ciably influence  architecture  in  such  a case  are 
very  marked  differences  in  climate.  And  there- 
fore we  hold  that  the  idea  of  having  a national 
style  for  America  or  for  any  other  civilised 
country,  except  in  regard  to  minor  local  differ- 
ences, is  or  must  soon  be  at  end.  The  civilised 
world  is  becoming  what  we  may  call,  for  want 


* What  a pity  that  this  great  city  should  have  thrown 
away  all  the  historic  and  local  interest  which  may  be 
embodied  in  the  naming  of  streets,  in  favour  of  this  dry 
and  uninteresting  arithmetical  nomenclature. 


of  a better  word,  Europeanised.  Many  people 
may  lament  the  loss  of  the  picturesque  contrast 
of  national  style  which  existed  under  the  old 
conditions  of  population  ; but  it  is  of  no  use  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  or  to  lament  it.  It 
cannot  be  helped.  And,  therefore,  in  regard  to 
our  American  critic’s  question,  we  hold  that  at 
the  present  moment  what  is  good  architecture 
for  England  and  France  is  good  architecture  for 
America,  and  that  the  British  lion  and  the 
American  eagle  may  feed  in  the  same  architec- 
tural pastures.  There  is,  of  course,  an  addi- 
tional reason  for  this  in  the  case  of  a country 
which,  however  great  and  independent  now, 
and  however  magnificent  its  future  may  be, 
was  originally,  as  we  may  well  be  proud  to 
reflect,  an  offshoot  from  our  own,  and  may 
therefore  have  the  most  natural  cause  for 
following  out  the  architectural  lines  of  the  old 
country. 

In  regard  to  some  more  practical  matters 
connected  with  building,  however,  there  is  more 
difference  between  England  and  America  than 
in  matters  of  purely  architectural  taste,  and  we 
may  have  more  to  learn  from  our  Transatlantic 
cousins  on  these  subjects  than  on  architecture 
as  an  art.  This  side  of  the  subject  we  shall 
have  an  opportunity  for  speaking  of  shortly. 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITS* 

AN  ARCHITECTURAL  BAYARD. 

“ The  poets  represent  the  gods  themselves  as  full  of 
imperfections.’  ’ — Plutarch. 

It  has,  I am  told,  been  objected  to  these 
scrambling  sketches, — wherein  I have  but 
attempted  to  delineate  certain  of  the  commoner 
types  of  professional  character, — that  a sinister 
mark,  so  to  speak,  has  been  placed  by  me  against 
each  of  the  subjects  of  them  in  succession.  The 
gentleman,  par  excellence,  is,  after  all,  but  a 
feeble  creature,  suffering  with  unmanly  for- 
bearance accumulated  indignities.  The  man  of 
business  is  a downright  cad  ; the  artist  insincere 
and  a coxcomb ; the  virtuous  youth  turns  out 
in  the  end  a sot  or  a spendthrift,  or  both  ; and 
the  man  of  marked  ability  declines  into  a 
shameless  vagabond  and  castaway : — and  so  on  to 
tho  end  of  the  chapter.  If  these  are  a fair 
sample  of  my  professional  acquaintances  I have, 
it  is  concluded,  been  very  unfortunate  in  my 
friends ; and  here  is  thrown  in  a sly  allusion  to 
a Latin  aphorism,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  by 
a man’s  associates  you  shall  know  his  own 
character.  To  all  of  which  I simply  reply  that 
for  effective  portraiture  some  salient  charac- 
teristics in  the  sitter  are  desirable.  That  talent, 
virtue,  propriety,  always  admirable,  are,  never- 
theless, not  always  picturesque,  or  por- 
traitesque,  if  one  may  invent  a word  ; and  that, 
as  my  subjects  are  of  my  own  selection,  I am 
at  liberty  to  seek  such  as  offer  the  greatest 
opportunities  for  pictorial  treatment ; and  there 
are  other  reasons  which  will  appear  by  and  by. 
Imperfection  is  a note  of  human  nature.  I do 
but  draw  men  as  I have  seen  them,  and,  so  far 
from  exaggerating  the  shades,  I have  softened 
them.  I have  extenuated  some  failings,  and  I 
have  not  set  down  aught  in  malice. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  amongst  his  store  of 
quaint  reflections  hath  this  one, — that  there 
are,  or  have  been,  greater  and  better  men,  in 
every  respect,  who  never  were  recognised  or 
remembered  as  such,  than  those  whose  lives 
and  virtues  have  been  recorded  for  us ; and  I 
have  no  scruple  in  admitting  that  outside  the 
range  of  my  very  limited  experience  there  have 
been,  and  indeed  are,  architects  of  rare  ability 
and  exemplary  conduct, — nay,  that  I can  lay 
my  finger  on  many  such  at  this  moment. 
But  I am  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of 
portraying  them,  because  in  doing  so  I must 
necessarily  invade  the  sanctities  of  private  life, 
and  exhibit  their  attainments  and  virtues  at  the 
expense  of  their  modesty. 

If,  however,  I am  expected  to  include  in  this 
series  of  sketches  the  likeness  of  “ one  who  in 
the  authority  of  his  merit  did  justly  put  on  the 
vouch  of  very  malice  itself,”  I must  address 
myself  to  the  task  as  mathematicians  attack 
certain  problems,  and  proceed  by  elimination. 
I should  say  of  such  a one,  to  begin  with,  that 
he  never  claimed  the  merit  of  designs  prepared 
by  his  assistants,  nor  withheld  from  such  their 
due  share  of  credit  for  all  they  did  for  him. 
He  neither  overworks  them,  nor  underpays 
them,  nor  trades  upon  their  impecuniosity,  nor 
leaves  town  for  an  indefinite  period  just  as  their 


* Roe  pp.  211,  243,  278,  and  310,  ante. 
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modest  “ screw  ” falls  due.  Nor  does  he  vent 
upon  them  the  ill-humour  which  the  trials  of 
business  breed  in  him.  He  does  not  fill  his 
office  with  pupils,  first  receiving  a handsome 
premium  with  them,  and  then  turning  them 
loose  to  pick  up  what  stray  crumbs  of 
professional  knowledge  they  may ; or  keep 
them  engaged  in  mere  mechanical  drudgery, 
to  save  the  expense  of  hiring  such  aid. 
He  is  not  at  all  jealous  of  the  success  of 
younger  men,  nor  ever  refuses  them  the  benefit 
of  his  experience  and  advice.  On  the  contrary, 
as  he  never  accepts  more  work  than  he  can 
honestly  attend  to,  he  has  frequent  opportuni- 
ties, which  he  never  neglects,  of  transferring 
surplus  commissions  to  those  who  have  passed 
through  his  office,  and  have,  of  course,  by  the 
careful  training  bestowed  upon  them,  fully 
qualified  themselves  for  independent  practice. 
He  never  kotows  a client,  nor  browbeats  or 
cajoles  a builder,  nor  does  he  ever  throw  upon 
a clerk  of  works  the  odium  of  mistakes  due  to 
his  own  carelessness  or  incompetence.  He  never 
defames  the  character  of  his  professional 
brethren,  nor  endeavours  to  take  work  out  of 
their  hands,  nor  to  prejudice  their  clients 
against  them;  nor  does  he  write  anonymous 
articles  in  the  magazines  with  which  he  happens 
to  be  connected,  commenting  adversely  on  the 
stability  of  his  rivals’  works.  When  entrusted 
in  the  course  of  business  with  the  leasing  of 
building  land,  he  does  not  attempt  to  serve  two 
masters  by  hinting  that  the  designs  for  the  in- 
tended buildings  will  be  more  surely  and  readily 
approved  if  he  prepare  them,  and  that,  other- 
wise, difficulties  on  that  head  may  arise  ; nor 
does  he,  failing  that  manoeuvre,  introduce 
certain  young  friends  who  are  quite  alive  to  his 
views  and  requirements,  &c. ; and,  as  a conse- 
quence, he  never  shares  the  emoluments  arising 
thence  with  the  young  friends  aforesaid.  He 
never  affects  to  take  out  quantities  with  a 
qualified  surveyor,  and,  doing  no  part  of  the 
work,  yet  pockets  a part  of  the  fees.  Nor  does 
he  cause  to  be  inserted  in  his  contracts  items  of 
preposterous  amount,  ostensibly  to  cover  the 
cost  of  extra  copies  of  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, but  really  as  a bribe  from  the  builder. 
Nor  does  he  introduce  special  manufactures, 
whose  only  recommendation  is  that  he  is  finan- 
cially interested  in  their  employment,  or  pre- 
scribe the  wares  of  tradesmen  only  because  he 
“ stands  in”  with  them. 

He  never  gives  evidence  in  the  public  courts 
at  variance  with  his  convictions,  nor  brings  his 
profession  into  contempt  by  the  looseness  of  his 
valuations,  or  sticks  to  them,  when  made,  merely 
to  bolster  up  a foregone  conclusion, — or  to 
thwart  a rival,  or  because  he  is  retained  and 
paid  so  to  do.  Nor  does  he  obtain  election  to 
public  bodies  solely  with  a view  to  serve  his 
private  ends ; or  so  manipulate  his  official 
duties  and  opportunities  as  to  fill  his  own 
pockets.  I say  he  does  none  of  these  things. 

But  the  astute  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark 
that  in  the  foregoing  I have  restricted  myself 
to  the  use  of  negatives,  and  that  by  their  aid  no 
concrete  fact  can  be  presented  to  him.  A por- 
trait cannot  be  painted  by  any  such  means. 
The  canvass  will  remain  a blank;  for  these 
“ pale  abstractions  ” go  no  way  at  all  towards 
giving  us  “ assurance  of  a man.” 

It  will  be  remembered  with  what  engaging 
frankness  the  author  of  “ Pendennis  ” relates 
the  circumstances  which  led  him,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  modify  the  intended  plot  of 
his  story,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which,  as  origi- 
nally devised,  the  agency  of  a cut-throat  and 
burglarious  ruffian  was  necessary.  That  upon 
mature  reflection  the  author  (who,  like  a person 
who  shall  be  nameless,  always  drew  from  the 
model)  discovered  that  he  did  not  happen  to 
number  a single  murderer  or  burglar  amongst 
his  acquaintance,  and  that  on  this  account  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  the  original  scheme 
of  the  novel,  and  arrange  an  entirely  new 
denouement.  That  there  were  to  be  found 
burglars  of  a sufficient  depth  of  infamy  for  the 
purpose  he  did  not  affect  to  deny,  but  his  circle 
of  acquaintance  was  narrow,  and  they  were  not 
of  it. 

Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  suggest  the  applica- 
tion ? There  are  architects  in  plenty  who 
possess  all  the  positive  virtues  at  which  by 
negatives  I have  obscurely  hinted.  But  re- 
member these  are  not  fancy  sketches,  and  they 
are  published  without  permission.  If  I should 
venture  to  combine  in  one  portrait  all  the 
talents  and  all  the  virtues,  each  member  of  my 
profession  would  at  once  appropriate  the  like- 
ness, and  resent  the  freedom  of  the  painter. 


Public  men  in  this  country  are  public  pro- 
perty, and  there  is  no  sound  reason  to  be 
rendered  why  writers  and  artists  should  make 
free  with  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  Govern- 
ment, the  aristocracy,  nay,  with  Royalty  itself, 
and  that  the  more  prominent  members  of  our 
profession  should  escape  the  like  playful  atten- 
tions. Under  some  relaxation  of  the  prevailing 
etiquette  it  would  be  easy  to  present  our  readers 
with  recognisable  likenesses  of  “ eminent  archi- 
tects ” who  would  have,  moreover,  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  scrutiny  or  the  publicity  involved. 
But  such,  as  yet,  is  not  the  fashion ; and  we 
hold  Pope’s  advice  to  be  good,  and  will  not  be 
the  first  to  make  the  experiment. 

The  season  is  over,  and  our  select  little 
gallery  will,  according  to  custom,  be  closed  for 
the  present ; to  be  re-opened,  perhaps,  here- 
after, with  some  attractive  additions,  and  with 
a finished  study  of  the  architectural  Bayard,  if 
by  that  time  we  shall  have  had  the  happiness 
to  make  his  closer  acquaintance,  and  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  his  permission  to  include  him 
amongst  our  collection  of  Professional  Portraits. 


FROM  VIENNA. 

The  great  topic  of  excitement  and  of  popular 
interest  here  at  the  present  time  is  the  Electrical 
Exhibition,  held  in  that  large  and  exteriorly 
formless,  but,  interiorly,  most  impressive  build- 
ing, the  Rotunda,  in  the  Prater.  The  public 
flocks  out  by  the  thousand  to  the  distance  of 
five  kilometres,  or  about  three  miles,  from  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  the  Cafe  Kronacher  and 
the  Hungarian  Gipsy-bands  are  comparatively 
deserted.  The  interior  of  the  Rotonda,  being  a 
large  and  spacious  dome,  with  light-tinted  walls, 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the  demonstration 
of  the  powers  of  the  arc-lamps  now  in  use.  In 
the  lantern,  round  a circular  gallery,  and 
throughout  the  area,  the  lamps  are  distributed 
with  so  much  symmetry  of  arrangement  that 
the  light  produced  is  approximately  uniform. 
It  is  also  shown  to  be  now  capable  of  retaining 
a condition  of  almost  complete  steadiness.  This 
result  is  achieved  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
improved  dynamos  and  more  efficiently-adjusted 
lamps,  as  well  as  by  the  application  of  a system 
of  accumulators.  As  these  appliances  are  at  pre- 
sent constructed,  though  they  conduce  to  steadi- 
n ess,  they  do  not  as  yet  conduce  to  economy.  They 
consist  of  sheets  of  lead  covered  with  a layer 
of  oxide  of  lead,  immersed  in  sulphuric  acid. 
In  each  accumulator,  of  which  a series  must  be 
employed,  two  such  sheets  are  arranged  at  a 
little  distance  from  one  another,  and  are  separated 
by  intervening  pieces  of  felt  or  layers  of  parch- 
ment paper.  There  are  two  great  disadvantages 
attending  the  use  of  accumulators.  In  their 
present  form  the  use  of  lead  and  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  large  quantities  is  necessary,  and  there 
is  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  the  oxide  to 
remain  adherent  to  the  sheets  of  lead.  In 
order  to  ensure  adherence  a complicated  dis- 
position of  the  lead  is  necessary.  In  spite  of 
this  the  permanence  of  the  arrangement  is  but 
small,  and  the  annual  depreciation  is  about  30  per 
cent.  Since  the  prime  cost  is  great,  the  expense 
of  upkeep  of  a series  of  accumulators  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  heavy  depreciation,  very  con- 
siderable, and,  in  point  of  economy,  the  electric 
light  fed  by  accumulators  is  as  yet,  for  domestic 
use,  simply  nowhere.  As  to  the  incandescent 
light,  the  set  of  apartments  here  devoted  to  its 
exhibition  is  exceedingly  well  lighted,  though, 
for  the  reasons  mentioned,  the  lighting  cannot 
be  economical.  Still,  where  expense  is  no 
object,  this  beautiful  light,  which  appears  abso- 
lutely steady,  may  come  to  occupy  a field  of 
usefulness  which,  though  it  is  at  present 
necessarily  limited,  may  be  trusted  to  become 
cheaper  as  accumulators  are  rendered  less  heavy 
and  more  durable.  The  interiors  just  mentioned 
are  furnished  by  the  different  upholsterers  of 
Vienna,  and  are  most  instructive  examples  of 
rich  good  taste.  The  favourite  leading  idea 
seems  to  be  a high  oak  or  American  nut- 
wood wainscoting,  simply  divided  into  panels, 
carved  to  a slight  extent  and  often  inlaid  with 
darker  wood  in  simple  lines ; a light  tapestry 
lining  the  remainder  of  the  wall ; a carved 
wood  ceiling,  ceilings  of  this  character  being 
found  everywhere  in  private  houses  in  Vienna. 
There  is  in  the  arrangement  of  every  apartment 
a manifestation  of  rich  good  taste  and  an 
absence  of  tawdriness  which  is  exceedingly 
pleasing  to  a British  eye,  and  which  is 
strikingly  shown  throughout  the  whole  Exhi- 
bition, the  entire  arrangement  of  which  is, 
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from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  extremely  satit 
factory.  The  electric  incandescent  lamps  ai 
exceedingly  amenable  to  good  artistic  tread 
ment.  The  favourite  method  of  dealing  wit 
them  seems  to  be  to  arrange  a candelabrum  i , 
the  form  of  a group  of  flowers.  When  a flowcj 
of  tulip  or  campanula  form,  whose  petals  are  C| 
glass  and  whose  calyx  is  of  metal,  polisheli 
bronze,  or  chased  gilt,  has  arranged  in  its  centn| 
an  incandescent  lamp  to  represent  the  pists 
and,  when  a number  of  such  flowers  ai  i 
tastefully  grouped  with  foliage  also  in  metaii 
work,  the  effect  is  pleasing,  but  will  n<: 
stand  criticism.  From  this  it  may  l j 
gathered  that  the  furniture  displayed  must  ti 
of  a corresponding  richness  and  costliness,  biij 
the  taste  of  the  Viennese  is  conspicuous  in  ] 
graceful  solidity  and  absence  of  pretentiou>j 
ness.  There  is  exceedingly  little  gilding  ; whr! 
there  is  is  of  the  narrowest.  Lines  of  gildid 
the  twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ai 
occasionally  used  by  way  of  outline  ; these  ai 
hardly  visible,  but  produce  a very  pleas  in 
effect. 

The  principal  of  the  upholsterers  who  hav 
rendered  their  aid  in  this  department  of  tl 
Exhibition  may  be  here  mentioned.  Bernhaii 
Ludwig  has  furnished  an  ante-room,  a bedroor 
a dining-room,  and  a drawing-room.  For  riff 
simplicity  these  apartments  take  the  leadiii 
place.  In  the  drawing-room,  a glass  lustre,  l 
Zahn,  attracts  great  attention.  One  peculiaritr 
in  these  apartments  is  that  a part  of  the  dec? 
rative  work  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  has  beti 
worked  out  by  means  of  a continuous  torrent  a 
electric  sparks,  this  process  being  known  t 
pyrography.  Portois  & Fix  have  furnished  d 
ante-room,  a reception-room,  a bedroom,  andi 
drawing-room  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style.  Tlfi 
firm  takes  great  advantage  of  the  simple  rici 
ness  of  broadly-carved  unstained  oak,  co: 
trasted  with  crimson-brown  plush  and  yollov 
brown  silk.  Richard  Ludwig  contributes  a 
dining-room  in  the  German  Renaissance  styl; 
Heinrich  Irmler  shows  a well-furnished  rooM 
in  which  the  lambris  and  ceiling  are  of  oah 
while  the  furniture  is  of  American  walnmi 
Kramer  & Eidam  show  a dining-room  in  oa^j 
in  the  Old  German  style;  Friedrich  Paulicii 
a study,  with  lambris  and  ceiling  in  carvq 
American  walnut  and  Hungarian  ashwooji 
inlaid  in  black,  while  the  furniture  is  • I 
walnut,  the  lustre  being  of  polished  bronii 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  covered  by  note: 
worthy  tapestry.  J.  Ch.  Schneider  shows  i 
bedchamber  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  designed 
by  the  well-known  architect  Prof.  Herdtle,  tl 
lamps,  in  floral  device,  having  been  designed  U 
the  architect  Rudolf  Bakalowitz  mainly  in  tit 
Venetian  style  of  glass- working.  The  brother 
Zizula  have  contributed  the  unpolished  oakth 
furniture  of  a well-appointed  billiard-room 
Johann  Klopfer  has  contributed  the  furnishing: 
of  two  original-looking  rooms, — the  one  a gentL 
man’s  drawing-room,  the  other  a smoking-room 
Tho  former  is  arranged  in  the  style  of  tli 
German  Renaissance,  the  furniture  being  i | 
American  walnut,  with  Spanish  walnut  inlal: 
work ; the  latter  is  provided  with  divan  seats 
and  is  fitted  up  with  Persian  stuffs  arrange,' 
after  a quasi-Oriental  fashion.  Ludwig  Schmic 
has  an  ante-room  in  larch  wood,  a dining-roovi 
in  oak  with  ash  panels  ; a kitchen,  with  apply 
ances  complete,  in  which  the  light  of  the  si  . 
Lane-Fox  incandescent  lamps  is  reflected  fror 
the  white  walls  and  the  polished  copper  so  as  fc 
make  a most  attractive  and  popular  display 
F.  Schonthaler  shows  a room  arranged  in  q 
composite  style  in  which  a number  of  Lane-Fc7 
lamps  are  fitted  in  the  ceiling,  producing  a beare 
tiful  and  uniform  light.  L.  and  C.  Hardmutu 
show  an  apartment  decorated  in  the  Germai 
Renaissance  style,  with  carved  oak  lambris  am 
furniture,  with  inlaid  majolica  plaques.  Cai: 
Bamberger  has  an  interior  in  the  Frenm 
Renaissance  style,  in  which  the  lamps  are 
arranged  in  candelabra  of  a conventional  flora: 
design.  Sigmund  Jaray  has  furnished  a ladies' 
salon  in  rococo  style,  which  is  lighted  up  wifri 
Maxim  lamps.  This  room  is  an  exceedingly 
we  11-worked-out  example  of  the  pompous  amply 
tude  of  this  style  : the  fountain  in  the  apart: 
ment,  with  the  inevitable  dolphin,  flowers  i 
large  vases,  Cupids  and  Bacchus,  and  all  tht 
heathen  deities,  and  above  all  the  stars  c 
heaven,  electrically  twinkling  in  a dark  bin] 
ceiling.  A winter  garden,  with  artificial  flowerf 
by  Zimmermann,  is  also  one  of  the  attraction) 
of  the  scene  : illuminated  by  fifty-two  Ediso; 
lamps,  it  produces  a somewhat  pleasing  though 
artificial  effect.  Three  apartments  are  devotet 
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to  the  exhibition  of  pictures.  Of  these,  one  is 
illuminated  by  the  Lane  - Fox  incandescent 
lamps,  another  by  the  Soleil  lamp,  another  by 
Edison  lamps.  In  picture-galleries  the  incan- 
descent lamp  is  well  adapted  for  warm  tints ; 
ruddy  sunsets,  Egyptian  sands,  warm  flesh  tints 
come  out  well,  but  blue  skies,  raging  seas,  and 
storm  clouds  seem  to  be  very  dirty  in  the  colour  ; 
the  latter,  when  placed  in  the  presence  of  arc 
lamps,  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  of  ex- 
ceedingly natural  hue.  Those  pictures  in  which 
the  red  end  of  the  spectrum  is  best  represented 
should  be  illuminated  by  incandescent  lamps ; 
those  which  have  a bluish  or  cold  character 
should  bo  illuminated  by  arc  lamps.  When 
two  contiguous  rooms  are  lighted  by  different 
systems  the  incandescent  lamps  seem  to 
give,  for  general  purposes,  the  more  acceptable 
light ; this  light  being  of  a rich  warm  brown 
is  very  comfortable-looking  as  compared  with 
the  clear,  cold,  unsympathetic  light  of  the 
arc  lamps. 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  now  in  the  highest 
state  of  activity  in  the  erection  of  public 
buildings.  The  new  Rathhaus,  or  municipal 
building,  which  will  be  opened  on  the  12th 
inst.,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic 
they  have,  and  produces  an  effect  of  purity  of 
form  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  match.  The 
new  houses  of  Parliament,  which  are,  if  it  be 
possible,  to  be  opened  in  October,  are  in  the 
Greek  taste,  while  the  internal  decoration  is 
of  a beautiful  character,  and  shows  that  the 
architect,  Hofbaurath  (court  architect-adviser) 
Prof.  Hansen,  a very  animated  and  kindly 
gentleman,  of  seventy  years,  who  has  himself 
designed  the  whole,  is  as  remarkable  for  his 
sense  of  colour  as  he  is  for  his  power  over  form. 
The  new  Law  Courts  also  are  worthy  of  the 
closest  attention,  and  the  new  Hofburgtheater 
(Court  Palace  Theatre),  which  is  opposite  the 
municipal  buildings,  will,  as  far  as  can  yet  bo 
seen,  be  a building  of  exceeding  beauty. 
Further,  the  present  Imperial  Palace  is  con- 
sidered to  be  insufficient,  and  a new  one  is  being 
built,  the  foundations  of  which,  all  that  can  yet 
bo  seen,  give  promise  of  a colossal  work.  These 
buildings,  together  with  the  Museums  and  the 
exceedingly  rich  street  architecture,  in  which 
no  lack  of  resources  is  in  the  slightest  degree 
manifest,  have  already  rendered  Vienna,  in  the 
writer’s  opinion,  much  superior  to  Paris.  Paris 
has  nothing  to  show  which  in  general  effect 
can  compare  with  the  southern  part  of  the 
Ringstrasse.  This  Ringstrasse  or  Circle  is  a 
very  wide  street,  containing  a large  number  of 
allies,  devoted  to  different  purposes,  such  as 
riding,  walking,  tramways,  carriages,  all  these 
being  separated  by  trees ; the  whole  being 
situated  on  the  site  of  the  fortifications  which 
formerly  surrounded  the  original  town  of 
Vienna.  This  original  town  is  now  the  so- 
called  Stadt,  which,  like  the  City  of  London,  is 
merely  the  centre  of  a large  inhabited  area. 
It  will  perhaps  be  understood  that  this  wide 
Ringstrasse,  adorned  with  an  occasional 
garden,  with  numerous  public  buildings  in 
which  white  marble  is  copiously  used,  and 
with  impressive  domestic  architecture,  with 
its  wide  curve,  and  the  contrast  of  bright 
purple  slate  against  a cream-coloured  stone 
and  a bright  blue  sky;  with  the  absence  of 
smoke,  with  the  wholesome  appearance  of  the 
houses,  which  have  no  persiennes,  with  the 
abundance  of  water  which  is  freely  used, — all 
this  produces  an  impression  of  thorough  appro- 
priateness and  comfortable  magnificence  which 
renders  Vienna  to  those  who  travel  so  far  afield 
one  of  the  most  cherished  of  residences  and  of 
memories.  It  is  very  astonishing  to  hear  in 
such  a place  so  little  English : it  seems  to  be 
quite  out  of  the  track  of  the  tourist. 

The  construction  of  theatres  is  a matter  of 
great  interest,  and  it  perhaps  may  not  be  amiss 
to  draw  attention  to  the  plan  of  construction 
proposed  under  the  name  of  the  Asphaleia 
Theatre.  This  plan,  which  is  being  carried  into 
actual  practice  in  the  new  National  Opera-house 
in  Buda  Pest,  and  also  in  Fiume  and  Odessa, 
involves  a complete  modification  in  the  stage. 
The  stage,  and  all  the  fixtures  behind  the  foot- 
lights, with  the  exception  of  the  boarding  of 
the  stage,  are  of  iron.  It  seems  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  imagine  how  any  danger  from  fire 
can  arise  in  a building  so  constructed.  Even 
though  the  scenery  took  fire,  no  conflagra- 
tion could  spread ; for  above  and  all  around 
there  is  nothing  but  iron.  The  practical 
nature  of  the  proposal  is  to  a certain  extent 
guaranteed  by  the  names  of  the  proposers. 
They  are  the  engineers  Carl  Dengg  and  Robert 


Gwinner,  the  scene-painter  Johann  Kansky,  and 
the  City  Architect,  Franz  Roth.  Of  the  first 
named,  Herr  Gwinner  is  himself  an  ex-artist, 
and  has  full  knowledge  of  stage  mechanism. 
These  four  gentlemen  laid  their  heads  together, 
after  the  Ring  Theatre  catastrophe,  with  the 
view  of  designing  a plan  which  should  do  away 
with  the  dangers  of  the  present  system.  They 
constructed  a model,  which  the  writer  has, 
by  the  kindness  of  Herr  Gwinner,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying,  in  conjunction  with  a 
well-known  theatrical  artist.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  enter  into  elaborate  details.  A few 
only  of  the  results  may  be  mentioned.  The 
stage  is  divided  into  four  sections,  one  behind 
another.  These  can  be  moved  up  and  down, 
independently,  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
which  in  Vienna  can  be  worked  by  the  town 
water  pressure  alone.  Each  of  these  sections 
can  be  tilted  so  as  to  lie  at  any  angle  across 
the  general  level  of  the  stage.  When  the  four 
sections  lie  at  different  angles,  the  portions  of 
the  scenery  lying  on  the  different  sections  are 
related  to  one  another  in  a natural  way,  which, 
in  the  case  of  landscapes,  can  be  adjusted  so  as 
to  present  an  appearance  of  extreme  naturalness; 
and  such  effects  as  those  of  an  Alpine  town,  in 
which  one  street  is  seen  to  go  up  a steep  hill 
while  another  street  goes  away  down  hill  and 
passes  out  of  sight,  are  produced  with  ease. 
Further,  the  effect  of  a double  stage  is  rendered 
with  ease,  and  in  this  connexion  some  transfor- 
mations which,  with  the  existing  mechanism, 
requires  a long  interval  between  acts,  are 
operated  at  once.  Notably,  in  “ Aida,”  a change 
which  often  occupies  twenty-five  minutes  is 
here  operated  in  a few  seconds.  The  whole 
stage  can,  by  the  simple  turning  of  a handle,  be 
twisted  after  the  fashion  of  the  deck  of  a ship 
at  sea, — as  in  Meyerbeer’s  “Africane,” — and 
this  movement  may  be  compounded  with  that 
of  foundering,  to  the  production  of  a great 
effect. 

The  whole  mechanism  is  under  the  command 
of  one  performer  on  a kind  of  keyboard  of 
stopcocks,  and,  in  view  of  the  public  safety,  it 
seems  desirable  that  those  interested  should 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  plan  proposed.  It  is  affirmed  that  there  is 
considerable  economy  in  the  use  of  this  more 
comprehensive  mechanism  than  has  previously 
been  attained.  Scenery,  which  has  cost 
hitherto  the  sum  of  1,7001.,  is  said,  under  this 
new  arrangement,  to  cost  no  more  than  1,1001. 
This  is  a matter  as  to  which  the  writer  is  not 
competent  to  offer  an  opinion. 

The  iron  fire-curtain  can  be  let  down,  in  case 
of  an  alarm,  from  any  part  of  the  house ; for 
all  over  the  building  there  are  distributed  stop- 
cocks, which  on  being  turned  cause  the  hy- 
draulic mechanism  to  act  upon  the  curtain,  and 
thus  completely  to  separate  the  stage  from  the 
body  of  the  house. 

Passing  from  the  Asphaleia  Theatre,  and 
referring  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  making 
further  inquiry  to  the  firm  of  engineers  already 
mentioned  (Dengg  & Gwinner,  Maschinen- 
fabrikanten,  Vienna),  we  may  mention  that 
the  Ring  Theatre  catastrophe  has  borne  fruit 
in  making  people  in  Vienna  exceedingly  cautious 
as  to  fire  in  public  buildings.  No  theatre  is  now 
allowed  to  open  its  doors  unless  it  have  a proper 
fire-curtain, — not  even  the  smallest.  This  fire- 
curtain  must  be,  at  least,  once  every  evening 
lowered  to  its  full  extent  when  the  audience  is 
assembled;  this  is  done  between  the  acts.  It 
is  thus  rendered  absolutely  certain  that  the 
thing  is  in  working  order,  and  that  there  is  no 
chance  of  a flaw  in  its  mechanism  or  its  acces- 
sibility being  discovered  when  it  is  just  too  late. 
The  exits  are  to  be  kept  clear,  and  notices  are 
put  up  indicating  the  shortest  ways  out,  means  of 
getting  upon  the  roof,  and  so  on.  The  reservoir 
of  water  upon  the  roof  is  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Candles  are  seen  burning  in 
company  with  gas-lamps  in  all  the  passages,  and 
candles  make  a feeble  light  here  and  there  in 
the  body  of  the  theatre  and  in  all  the  galleries ; 
if  the  gas  became  extinguished  the  people 
would  still  find  their  way  out  by  the  candle- 
light, feeble  but  sufficient.  The  nightly 
rehearsal  of  the  fire-curtain  renders  people  cool 
when  they  see  it  descend.  It  descends  between 
acts  at  the  most  unexpected  times,  and  some- 
times more  than  once  in  the  course  of  an 
evening.  From  what  he  has  seen  the  writer 
believes  that  if  the  curtain  were  seen  to 
descend  in  the  midst  of  an  act  the  audience 
would  go  away  quietly  without  saying  any- 
thing, and  that  there  would  be  no  unuBual 
crushing,  no  panic. 


A DAY  IN  DUNFERMLINE. 

There  was  great  joy  in  this  ancient  and 
royal  burgh  the  other  day  over  the  opening  of 
a new  Free  Library,  presented  to  the  town  by 
Mr.  Carnegie,  a distinguished  American  citizen, 
and  a native  of  the  place.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery 
did  the  chief  honours  on  the  occasion,  and,  of 
course,  did  them  well.  There  was  a large 
influx  of  country  people,  likewise  a considerable 
infusion  of  the  county  gentry ; the  mills  had  a 
day  of  rest ; the  mill-girls  wore  their  bonnets, 
and  most  of  them  their  boots ; the  Provost  and 
Town  Council  were  in  full  force ; flags  were 
flying  from  the  buildings, — conspicuous  among 
which  was  the  American  stars  and  stripes; 
carriages  of  unusual  type  and  fashionable  build 
were  rolling  through  the  narrow  thoroughfares  ; 
and,  in  short,  the  ancient  town  was  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a gala  day  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment on  account  of  the  promotion  of  a noble 
object.  Having  had  the  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  proceedings,  and  spending  a day  in 
the  town,  we  made  some  observations, — chiefly 
on  the  town  itself, — which,  slight  and  desultory 
as  they  are,  may  be  of  some  service  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  become 
acquainted  with  the  “ Kingdom  of  Fife,”  and 
its  most  ancient  and  most  royal  burgh. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the 
days  are  somewhat  changed  since  the  time, 
according  to  the  old  ballad,  when, — 

“ The  king  sat  in  Dunfermline  town 
Drinking  his  blood  red  wine,” — 
and  seeking  for  a “ skeely  schipper  to  sail  this 
schip  o’  mine.”  * Whether  this  old  ballad  bo 
authentic  or  not  is  at  this  moment  of  very 
little  consequence,  for  Dunfermline  has  a 
remote  enough  history,  in  all  conscience.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  annals  which  are  founded  on 
the  Scoto-Chronicon  and  the  equally  veracious 
History  of  Archdeacon  Barbour,  King  Malcolm 
Canmore, — who  married  the  Princess  Margaret 
of  Norway  (the  tutelary  saint  and  almost  the 
deity  of  the  district), — founded  the  abbey  for 
an  offshoot  of  the  Benedictines  of  Canterbury 
somewhere  about  A.D.  1083,  and  this  ancient 
and  noble  abbey,  restored  and  desecrated  as  it 
is  at  this  moment,  is,  without  doubt,  the  jewel 
in  the  crown,  the  pearl  of  great  price.  We  do 
not  undervalue  the  fine  mills  by  any  means, 
which  are  admirably  designed  and  constructed 
for  their  purpose,  and  in  one  case,  at  least,  very 
much  over  - embellished ; but,  if  one  might 
venture  on  a slender  prognostication  of  a 
poetical  character,  it  may  easily  be  said  that, 
long  after  the  linen  trade  of  Dunfermline  has 
ceased  to  exist,  or,  at  all  events,  has  been  super- 
seded by  jute  or  some  similar  fabric  and  fabrica- 
tion, it  will  be  remembered  that  Edward  I.  of 
England  wintered  here  in  this  ancient  monastery, 
giving,  within  its  own  resources,  hospitality  to 
three  kings  and  their  respective  suites;  and 
also  that,  in  addition  to  its  being  the  burial- 
place  of  more  royal  and  noble  families  than 
we  care  to  enumerate,  it  is  the  tomb  of  the 
thrice-illustrious  and  immortal  King  Robert  the 
Bruce.  The  tomb  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  as  the 
guide-book  tells  us,  was  discovered  almost 
accidentally  at  the  building  of  the  new  Scotch 
Presbyterian  church  which  was  engrafted  on 
the  ancient  abbey  and  opened  so  recently  as 
1821.  The  skeleton  of  the  king,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  was  disinterred,  and,  according  to  the 
phrenological  practice  of  the  school  of  the  time, 
a cast  was  taken  of  the  cranium.  It  never  seems, 
we  may  hint,  to  occur  to  those  who  practise  this 
that  such  casts  are  of  little  practical  value  one 
way  or  the  other.  Even  a “ cranium  ” will 
moulder  and  decay  during  the  lapse  of  600 
years,  and  possibly  decrease  in  size,  and,  even 
if  it  happens  to  be  a big  head,  like  “ Malcolm 
Canmore,”  it  may  not  be  of  very  much  worth 
after  all ! Robert  Bruce’s  cranium,  for  example, 
was  uncommonly  small. 

But  to  proceed.  We  travelled  to  Dunfermline 
from  Edinburgh,  per  rail  to  Queensferry, — in  a 
somewhat  more  expeditions,  albeit  less  romantic, 
method  than  that  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  so 
beautifully  describes  in  “ The  Antiquary.” 
There  was  no  time,  for  instance,  to  get  a lunch 
or  a glass  of  whisky  at  the  celebrated  “ Hawes 
Inn.”  On  we  go. — into  the  steamer, — across  the 
Ferry, — passing  the  little  island  of  Inchgarvie, 
which  is  already  under  the  operation  of  being 
made  into  the  centre  pier  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 
The  scenery  here  on  both  sides  of  the  noble 
river  is  very  beautiful,  causing  one  to  heave 
a little  sigh  for  the  stern  necessity  of  these 

* Seethe  ballad  of  “ Sir  Patrick  Spens,”  in  (he  “Border 
Minstrelsy.” 
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monster  bridges  and  aqueducts  which  are  slowly 
but  surely  obliterating  the  rustic  and  sylvan 
features  of  our  native  land.  From  the  North 
Queensferry,  the  next  station  is  Inverkeithing, 
—a  melancholy  mass  of  dead  wall  and  disused 
distilleries ; and  the  next  station  to  that  is 
Dunfermline.  With  the  exception  of  the  old 
massive  sepulchral-looking  and  monastic  pile 
which  constitutes  the  abbey,  there  are  few 
objects  of  antiquity  in  the  town  worth  noticing. 
The  ancient  cross  has  of  course  been,  not  indeed 
demolished,  for  there  is  a fragment  of  it  stuck 
up  on  a pedestal  within  a railing  at  the  Guild- 
hall, but  razed  from  its  site,  as  was  the  fashion 
almost  universally  with  the  Burgh  reformers  of 
Scotland.  There  are,  however,  two  or  three 
old  houses  in  the  High-street  of  date  1624,  with 
the  old  cross-stepped  gables  fronting  the  street, 
and  adorned  with  the  old  devout  legends  in  the 
quaint  characters  of  the  period,  which  are  now 
chiefly  remarkable  as  showing  how  small  were 
the  rooms  and  still  smaller  the  windows  with 
which  the  ancestors  of  the  present  burghers 
were  content.  There  was,  of  course,  a 
purer  kind  of  atmosphere  in  that  age. 
And,  talking  of  atmosphere,  we  are  bound 
to  report  that  Dunfermline  is  the  very 
facile  princeps  of  manufacturing  towns.  Man- 
chester and  Glasgow  might  well  take  a lesson 
from  Dunfermline.  The  Guildhall, — its  most 
prominent  object, — is  certainly  no  ornament  to 
tho  High-street,  particularly  as  to  its  steeple, 
which  seems  to  have  been  built  during  the 
period  of  the  debased  Renaissance.  But  the 
new  town-hall  is  a very  creditable  specimen, 
indeed,  of  the  modern  Scotch  Baronial,  some- 
what too  much  bedizened,  however,  with 
gargoyles  and  demoniac  corbels. 

With  regard  to  the  buildings  of  the  Library 
and  adjoining  hall,  they  are  plain,  neat,  com- 
modious structures,  — tho  latter  something 
defectivo  in  its  acoustic  properties,  we  are  sorry 
to  say.  They  occupy  a corner  site  between 
Guild  hall- street  and  the  Maygate.  The  baths 
in  Inglis-street,  of  which  Mr.  Carnegie  is  also 
the  donor,  are,  we  should  think,  unique  in 
Scotland.  We  had  scarcely  time  to  examine 
them  inside;  but  we  heard  on  all  hands  good 
accounts  of  their  beneficial  results.  Mr.  Car- 
negie is  a man  who,  like  Mr.  Peabody  and  other 
Anglo-Americans,  prefers  giving  away  some  of 
his  surplus  wealth  during  his  lifetime.  As  Lord 
Rosebery  very  happily  remarked,  he  first  of 
all  attended  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  native 
town.  He  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the 
godliness.  But,  like  a sensible  and  good  man, 
he  has  given  them  a library  of  12,000  volumes 
in  the  great  and  noble  cause  of  self-education. 
The  Corporation,  which,  by  the  way,  is  wealthy, 
have  agreed  to  adopt  the  Free  Libraries  Act. 

Tho  Public  Park  of  Dunfermline  is  the  last 
and  greatest  feature  of  its  beauty.  From  that 
point  of  view  one  can  observe  the  silvery  flow 
of  the  river,  the  historical  ferry  of  Queen 
Margaret,  and  beyond  that  the  sunlighted  slopes 
of  Dalmeny.  The  factory  chimneys  are  seen 
silently  smoking, — also  the  neat  and  picturesque 
villas  of  their  owners, — white  freestone  build- 
ings embowered  in  green  trees,  chiefly  on  the 
square  Italian  model.  It  seems  to  be,  we  shall 
say,  from  the  view  of  a poor  cotton-spinner  in 
Lancashire,  a sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  But 
to  our  recollection  there  dwells  on  it  chiefly  the 
memory  of  the  old  abbey  and  the  archway 
across  the  Monastery-road,  through  which  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  and  his  spearmen  made  their 
triumphal  entry  after  the  battle  of  Bannock- 
burn. On  the  whole,  we  spent  a very  pleasant 
day  in  Dunfermline. 


THE  COLLECTIONS  AT  THE  TOWER  OF 
LONDON. 

There  has  been  of  late  in  our  public  collec- 
tions a great  remue-mdnage , to  borrow  a charac- 
teristic French  word  which  thoroughly  expresses 
the  general  upsetting,  over-hauling,  and  re- 
arrangement which  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
order  of  the  day  in  Great  Russell-street,  at 
South  Kensington,  and  in  Trafalgar- square. 
Our  great  institutions, — as  has  been  said  of 
royalty  in  the  present  day, — live  in  the  full 
glare  of  a public  observation  unknown  in  the 
past,  and  a spirit  of  emulative  pride,  roused  by 
the  severe  criticisms  which  have  been  so  plenti- 
fully administered  of  late,  has  led  to  results 
which  are  already  showing  themselves.  And 
with  a wealthy  country  like  ours,  inheriting 
such  a glorious  line  of  traditions,  it  is  but  right 
that  in  the  changed  conditions  of  our  society 


these  traditions,  so  many  gained  in  a stirring 
past,  should  be  kept  alive  by  our  respect  for  the 
more  refined  victories  of  what  our  American 
cousins  have  taught  us  to  understand  as 
“ culture,”  of  which  no  surer  or  more  patriotic 
form  can  be  said  to  exist  than  a pride  in,  and  a 
knowledge, of,  the  achievements  of  our  warriors, 
our  artists,  and  our  artisans  in  the  days  gone  by. 
It  is  this  belief  which  leads  us  to  the  expression 
of  a regret  that  the  intelligent  re-organisation 
which  is  observable  at  the  British  Museum,  the 
National  Gallery,  and  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  should  not  ha^e  been  extended  to  the 
equally  popular  collections  at  the  Tower  of 
London,  where  there  exists  a museum  of  armour 
whioh,  if  arranged  with  the  skill.noticeable  in 
foreign  collections,  would  form  not  alone  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  museums  in 
the  world,  but  constitute,  wo  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  one  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  our 
metropolis.  Berlin,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
has  within  a short  time  opened  a museum  which 
is  professedly  a counterpart  of  our  South 
Kensington  Museum ; Paris  is  at  present 
organising  a museum  of  the  decorative  arts  on 
the  same  principle  ; and  throughout  the  capitals 
of  Europe  the  same  re-organisation  and  re- 
arrangement observable  at  home  have  succeeded 
to  a long  period  of  dormant  inactivity.  It  is 
on  this  score  that  we  would  urge  some  attention 
being  paid  to  the  sadly-neglected  collections 
now  so  inadequately  housed  at  the  Tower. 

What  might  be  done  by  this  superb  gathering, 
now  huddled  together  within  the  cramped 
chambers  of  the  sturdy  old  fortress,  can  be 
seen  by  a visit  to  the  collection  exhibited  at 
the  Invalides  in  Paris,  where  an  enthusiastic 
director  has  formed  within  a few  years  a 
museum  of  armour  which  is  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  popular  sights  of  the  French  capital, 
— a fact  of  which  any  one  may  be  amply  con- 
vinced by  a visit  on  a Sunday  or  a fite  day. 
The  Tower  of  London,  since  tho  new  regula- 
tions for  admission  have  been  established,  has 
found  a singular  increase  in  popular  favour ; so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  changes  will  have  in- 
evitably to  be  made  to  receive  the  crowds  who 
on  the  Saturdays  and  Mondays  wind  up  and 
down  the  narrow  Mediaaval  staircases  of  the 
old  palace  fortress. 

Our  national  collection  of  armour  is  one  of 
more  than  usual  interest,  from  an  historical  and 
artistic  point  of  view, — a fact  which  only 
renders  its  present  state  of  disarrangement  the 
more  lamentable.  Space  is,  of  course,  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  display  in  a satisfactory 
manner  the  many  rare  pieces  of  which  the 
collection  is  composed,  and  this  space,  where  is 
it  to  be  found  in  the  Tower  ? The  authorities, 
it  will  be  admitted,  are  scarcely  open  to  a 
charge  of  neglect  when  it  is  remembered  what 
are  the  existing  conditions  of  tho  Tower,  a 
Medimval  fortress  with  walls  often  6 ft.  and 
8 ft.  thick,  newel  staircases,  in  many  cases 
the  only  means  of  communication,  dark 
chambers,  and  dungeons;  [some  portions  still 
occupied  as  barracks,  others  crowded  with 
military  stores  kept  ready  for  immediate  use. 
A different  understanding  should  be  arrived  at, 
and  the  Tower  constituted  what  it  is  essentially 
fitted  to  be,  and  what  the  present  Commissioner 
of  Works  has  proved  his  willingness  to  render 
it,  a national  monument,  and  as  such,  with  great 
skill,  it  may  serve  as  a most  interesting  museum, 
resembling,  in  a measure,  that  formed  by  the 
Brussels  municipality  in  the  Mediaeval  gateway 
of  their  city,  the  Musee  de  la  Porte  de  Hal.  But 
for  the  display  of  the  collection  of  armour  for 
which  the  Tower  has  long  been  famous,  there  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  sufficient  space  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  choice  and  historic  character  of 
many  of  the  pieces.  In  the  past,  before  the 
days  of  Mr.  Planclie’s  direction,  the  collections 
at  the  Tower  simply  excited  among  connoisseurs 
a smile  of  pity  and  regret ; but  in  the  present 
day,  when  our  travelling  public  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  such  collections  as  those 
at  the  Invalides  in  Paris,  the  Ambras  Collection 
at  Vienna,  the  Armouries  at  Turin,  at  Vienna, 
at  Dresden,  and  at  Madrid,  when  a general 
knowledge  concerning  matters  of  art  has 
spread  in  every  direction,  it  is  something 
more  than  a subject  for  regret  that  so  superb 
a gathering  of  specimens  of  the  armourer's  art, 
many  of  the  utmost  historical  interest,  should 
be  displayed  in  their  present  inadequate 
manner. 

When  it  is  remembered  how  successfully  the 
French  collection  has  been  housed  at  the 
Invalides  and  the  contents  of  Pierrefonds  aud 
other  gatherings  skilfully  brought  together, 


the  use  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  a similar  purpose 
almost  naturally  suggests  itself,  space  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  properly  display  a fine 
collection  of  armour,  the  decorative  character 
of  which  when  skilfully  arranged  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate.  If  we  can  scarcely  hope  at 
present  for  so  instructive  a museum  as  that  at 
the  Invalides,  which  shows  us  the  costumed 
figures  of  the  warriors  of  every  period  from  pre- 
historic times  down  to  tho  soldier  of  the  present 
day, — a series  of  full-sized  models  always 
examined  with  interest  by  the  public, — we  can, 
at  least,  display  in  an  attractive  manner  the 
choice  specimens  of  armour  we  at  present 
possess,  and  which  are  at  this  moment  so  sin- 
gularly huddled  together  at  the  Tower.  What  has 
been  already  done  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments of  late  years  should  show  us  how 
to  proceed,  and  before  the  difficulty  becomes 
greater  it  may  be  suggested  that  we  shall  at  a 
later  day  have  to  take  some  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion, or  we  shall  perhaps  find  our  American 
cousins  ahead  of  us.  From  every  point  of  view 
the  question  merits  attention ; not  alone  is  the 
Tower  collection  a choice  one,  but  its  artistic 
and  historical  interest  constitutes  it  a source 
of  no  small  national  pride.  The  beauty  of  the 
armourer’s  art  is  but  ill  appreciated  by  the 
general  public ; to  it,  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
we  owe  all  the  early  progress  of  the  art  of 
engraving  proper,  while  a study  of  the  creation 
of  the  armourer  will  reveal  in  how  true  a spirit 
he  worked,  and  how  patiently  elaborated  were 
all  those  features  of  beauty  which  render  a 
choice  piece  of  armour  a positive  encyclopaedia 
of  industrial  and  decorative  art,  and  still  well 
worthy  of  that  walk  “ ten  mile  a foot  ” which 
Benedick  has  described  Don  Pedro  willing  to 
undertake  to  see  “ a good  armour.”  Such 
suits  as  now  repose  at  the  Tower,  mounted 
with  care  and  grouped  with  skill  (and  ample 
space),  would  produce  a positive  sensation. 
No  one  who  has  visited  the  justly-famous 
Ambras  collection  of  armour  at  Vienna  can 
fail  to  have  been  struck  with  tho  singular  air 
of  life  in  the  suits  of  glittering  steel  once  worn 
by  the  German  emperors,  the  archdukes,  and 
their  sturdy  vassals,  to  whom  these  pieces  once 
belonged ; there  the  figures, — so  many  of  whose 
wearers  are  famous  in  history, — stand  in  grim 
reality  seemingly  ready  to  start  forward  into 
action  at  the  trumpet’s  sound.  A similar  im- 
pression would  be  produced  were  our  equally 
interesting  suits, — though  so  many  of  them 
have  long  borne  such  erroneous  names, — 
arranged  with  skill.  London  would  possess 
another  institution  in  which  it  might  justly 
take  pride,  and  which  would  serve  as  a model 
to  the  provinces  ; the  Tower  collection  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  serve  at  present  either  as  a 
model,  or,  indeed,  as  a very  instructive  lesson, 
of  that  respect  for  the  good  work  of  the  past 
which  it  has  been  one  of  the  chief  efforts  of  our  ' 
art-teachers  in  the  present  day  to  inculcate. 


FOX  COURT,  GRAY’S  INN  ROAD. 

With  the  demolition,  a few  weeks  ago,  of  the 
eastern  side  of  the  southern  portion  of  Gray’s  Inn- 
road  has  disappeared  Fox-court.  In  that  court, 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pheasant  (who  styled  herself 
for  the  nonce  Mrs.  Lee),  Anne,  Countess  of  Mac- 
clesfield, by  the  name  of  Madam  Smith,  gave  birth 
to  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  celebrated  bio- 
graphy,— “a  man  whose  writings  entitle  him 
to  an  eminent  rank  in  the  classes  of  learning, 
and  whose  misfortunes  claim  a degree  of  com- 
passion not  always  due  to  the  unhappy,  as  they 
were  often  the  consequences  of  the  crimes  of 
others  rather  than  his  own.”  Savage’s  baptism 
is  thus  recorded,  though  it  escaped  Boswell’s 
notice  when  he  sought  for  it,  in  the  parish 
register  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn : — “Jan., 
1696-7,  Richard,  son  of  John  Smith  [Richard, 
Earl  Rivers,  his  sponsor  and  reputed  father] 
and  Mary,  in  Fox-court,  in  Gray’s  Inn-lane, 
baptised  the  18th.”  This  same  register  also 
chronicles  the  burial  of  Chatterton,  who  was 
laid  in  the  Shoe-lane  workhouse  ground,  now 
covered  by  Farringdon  Market.  At  the  nether 
end  of  Fox-court,  in  Brooko-street,  was  stand- 
ing, but  two  or  three  years  since,  Chatterton’s 
last  home.  Here  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
25th  August,  1770,  he  was  found  dead  by  his 
landlady, — one  Mrs.  Angell,  a sack-maker, — in 
her  garret  at  No.  39.  From  its  window  the 
steeple  of  St.  Bride’s  and  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s 
were  then  visible  across  Holborn  Valley ; St. 
Bride’s  having  received  the  remains  of  another 
luckless  poet,  Richard  Lovelace,  who  died  of 
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starvation  in  Gunpowder-alley,  Shoe-lane.  The 
coincidence  is  strengthened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Savage  closed  his  life  on  the  morn- 
ing of  1st  of  August,  1743,  in  the  jail  at  Bristol, 
the  birthplace  of  Chatter  ton. 


THE  ROMAN  VILLA,  MORTON,  NEAR 
BRADING,  ISLE  OE  WIGHT. 

During  the  past  few  months  several  im- 
portant discoveries  have  been  made  at  this 
spot,  one  of  the  most  interesting  localities 
which  modern  research  presents  to  the 
irohmologist  and  antiquary.  The  acquisition 
jf  the  entire  site  by  Lady  Oglander, — whose 
family  have  been  settled  here  since  the  time  of 
the  Conquest, — has  enabled  the  Messrs.  Price  to 
continue  their  exploration  along  the  lower  por- 
tion of  Brading  Down.  Here  they  have  found 
i wing  on  the  southern  side  corresponding  with 
that  on  the  northern  side,  and  which  latter  is, 
probably,  familiar  to  our  readers.  Moreover,  in 
Mi  adjoining  field  a distinct  range  of  buildings 
is  being  unearthed.  These  comprise  chambers 
3ontaining  fragments  of  wall  - paintings 
and  tiles,  transverse  flues,  and  indications  of 
a furnace.  One  of  these  rooms,  originally 
wawned  by  a hypocaust,  has,  apparently,  been 
appropriated  in  later  times  to  a singular  use. 
Within  its  area  are  structures  resembling  kilns 
Dr  ovens,  adapted  to  domestic  or  manufacturing 
purposes,  and  illustrative  of  long  occupation. 
Adjoining  it  is  a square  of  masonry  in  perfect 
state,  in  the  centre  of  which  lies  a bath  or 
jistern  neatly  paved  with  slabs  of  stone.  The 
bath  or  tank  rests  upon  a suspended  floor  ; close 
by  are  some  curious  examples  of  the  drainage 
system  here  practised.  Many  traces  exist  of 
the  further  extent  of  these  buildings,  whilst, 
taken  together  with  the  now  revealed  southern 
wing,  they  are  plain  proof  of  how  much  yet 
remains  to  be  accomplished  ere  the  works  can 
be  considered  to  be  complete.  Additions  are 
Donstantly  made  to  the  already  large  collection 
of  coins,  now  ranging  from  Domitian,  A.D.  81-96, 
to  Honorius,  A.D.  393-423,  together  with  speci- 
mens of  pottery,  window  and  other  glass, 
personal  ornaments,  metal-work,  human  and 
other  remains,  and  the  like.  Those  who  have 
jharged  themselves  with  the  excavations  have 
iaken  a lease  from  Lady  Oglander  of  such  land 
is  they  deem  necessary  for  the  due  accomplish- 
ment of  their  investigation,  but  the  amounts  of 
;ate  money  and  public  subscriptions  fail  to 
;over  expenses,  of  which  latter  the  necessary 
new  roads,  the  salaries  of  the  curator  and  his 
assistants,  the  buildings  and  fences  to  protect 
the  remains  and  museum,  form  no  inconsider- 
able items. 


ELECTRIC  TRAMCAR  TRIAL  IN  PARIS. 

A trial  of  a new  electric  tram  car  took  place 
in  Paris  on  the  6th  inst.,  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  proceedings  were  under  the 
auspices  of  tho  French  Electric  Power  Storage 
Company,  who  are  prepared  to  supply  the 
Jmotive  power  in  the  form  of  electric  accumu- 
lators. The  vehicle  employed  in  the  trial  was 
i an  ordinary  three-horse  tramcar.  It  left  the 
iPlace  de  la  Nation  in  the  extreme  east  of  Paris 
I at  three  o’clock,  and  traversed  the  capital  by 
the  following  route  : — It  passed  first  through 
Ithe  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the  Place  de  la 
(Bastille,  thence  along  tho  Boulevard  Henri 
ijQuatre,  and  across  the  Pont  Sully  to  the  Boule- 
Ivard  St.  Germain.  At  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel 
lend  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain,  a short 
jBtoppage  was  made.  The  second  part  of  the 
ijourney  took  the  car  to  Montrouge,  returning  to 
the  Eastern  Railway  by  the  Boulevard  de  Sebas- 
topol and  the  Boulevard  de  Strasbourg.  The 
i Bonlevard  Magenta  was  then  reached,  and  the 
(journey  continued  past  the  Northern  Railway 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Boulevard  Ornana. 
iTarning  to  tho  left,  tho  whole  length  of  the 
^external  boulevards  was  traversed  to  the  Arc 
1 de  Triomphe,  and  thence  to  Passy.  The  La 
ijMuette  line  of  rails  was  then  followed,  vid  the 
(jTrocadero,  to  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  the 
nexperiment  being  completed  at  the  Circular 
(Tramway  Office  at  the  end  of  the  Rue  Taitbout. 
■'Thence  the  car  retraced  its  journey  to  tho 
workshops,  after  having  travelled  forty-five 
ijkilometres  through  the  crowded  streets  of 
Paris.  It  reached  the  starting-point  again  soon 
iafter  six  o’clock.  A distance  of  thirty  English 
limiles  was  thus  made  in  about  three  hours.  The 
bprogress  of  the  noiselesp,  but  apparently 
animate  1,  car,  through  the  crowded  streets,  was 
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witnessed  by  the  public  with  speechless  astonish- 
ment. There  was  not  the  slightest  accident, 
and  not  a single  horse  shied  throughout  the 
entire  route.  Whenever  there  was  an  impedi- 
ment, the  driver,  directed  by  M.  Philippart,  the 
manager  of  the  company,  brought  the  vehicle 
to  a standstill  at  a second’s  notice.  The  ease 
with  which  the  car  was  turned  off  one  set  of 
tram  lines  and  got  on  to  another  across  several 
yards  of  unmetalled  grouud  was  likewise 
admirable.  The  motive  power  was  furnished 
by  four  accumulators  weighing  about  two  tons 
and  a half.  They  are  fixed  under  the  carriage 
seats,  and  connected  with  a Siemens’  machine 
placed  under  the  floor.  This  machine  makes 
1,200  revolutions  a minute,  and  by  means  of  a 
pulley  sets  in  motion  an  axle,  with  which  are 
connected  the  chains  that  drive  the  wheels. 
These  wheels  revolve  sixty  times  to  1,200  revo- 
lutions of  tho  machine.  The  speed  of  the  electric 
tramcar  is  9f  miles  an  hour  on  level  ground, 
and  5£  miles  on  an  ascent.  The  present  tram- 
way-lines in  Paris  are  not  well  adapted  for  the 
new  locomotion.  On  the  newer  lines  the  motion 
was  sufficiently  smooth,  but  on  those  that  have 
been  laid  for  some  time  there  was  a marked 
difference,  and  the  force  actually  utilised  was 
considerably  below  the  indicated  horse-power. 
The  experiment,  however,  which  was  the  first 
ever  made  over  a long  distance,  fully  proves 
the  practicability  of  electric  tramcars,  and  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  before  long  they 
will  take  possession  of  the  tram  routes  of  the 
French  capital,  as  the  estimated  cost  is  only 
one-half  that  of  horse  trams.  The  company 
who  made  the  trip  consisted  of  engineers  and 
journalists,  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  being 
among  the  number.  On  Sunday  a similar  trip 
was  to  be  made  from  Vincennes  to  Versailles. 


AT  YEOVIL  AND  ROUND  ABOUT. 

We  gave,  on  page  208,  ante,  a notice  of  the 
Abbey  Church  of  Sherborne,  which  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  Architectural  Association  during  their  day’s 
visit  to  that  Dorsetshire  town  from  Yeovil  in 
the  course  of  the  fourteenth  annual  excursion. 
In  this  number  some  of  the  church  towers  seen 
during  the  week  are  illustrated  ; and  in  another 
number  we  hope  to  show  some  of  the  most  note- 
worthy roofs. 

In  arranging  the  occupations  of  the  week, 
it  is  always  made  a special  point  that 
on  each  day  some  buildings  not  purely  eccle- 
siastical shall  be  reached,  so  that  varying  tastes 
and  moods  may  be  well  suited.  When,  for 
instance,  the  three  breaks  full  of  good  humour, 
sketch-books,  sketching-stools,  and  the  materials 
for  the  lunch  at  the  road-side,  started  at  nine 
a.m.  from  the  excellent  headquarters,  — the 
Three  Choughs  at  Yeovil, — for  the  north  and 
north-west,  the  Manor  House  of  the  Wynd- 
hams  at  Trent,  and  the  charming  Lytes  Cary, 
with  the  churches  at  Trent,  Queen’s  Camel,  and 
Somerton,  occupied  the  day,  till  six  o’clock, 
when  the  long  drive  home  began.  The  remain- 
ing monastic  buildings,  and  the  fine  gateway  at 
Cerne  Abbas,  with  Lord  Ilchestcr’s  mansion  at 
Melbury  Sampford,  and  four  churches,  made 
up  the  programme  of  the  second  day,  spent  in 
Dorset  to  the  south-east  of  Yeovil ; the  division 
between  Somerset  and  Dorset  is  the  line  of  the 
Yeo,  which  just  touches  the  town  on  its  eastern 
side.  The  great  house  of  the  Phelips  family, 
built  between  15S0  and  1601,  the  picturesque 
Priory  gateway,  and  other  buildings  at  Monta- 
cute,  were  visited  on  the  next  day,  and  East 
Stoke,  South  Petherton,  and  Martock  churches 
also.  Barrington  Court,  another  house  con- 
nected with  the  Phelips  family,  is  of  the  same 
stamp  as  Montacute, — not  so  large,  but  beauti- 
fully put  together.  The  exterior  is  a very  per- 
fect example  of  the  best  class  of  well-propor- 
tioned, strongly-modelled  facades : a well-gabled 
and  mullioned  and  Tudor-chimneyed  bulk,  now 
used  as  a farmhouse,  and  kept  from  decay,  but 
left  alone  a good  deal.  With  this  piece  de  resist- 
ance, the  Abbot’s  House,  the  Vicarage  House, 
and  Almonry,  at  Muchelney,  were  presented, 
and  thereafter  Langport,  and  the  magnificent 
tower  of  Huish  Episcopi.  Newton  Surmaville, 
the  pleasant  home  of  the  Harbins,  just  by 
Yeovil ; and  the  sadly-reduced,  but  still  interest- 
ing, Clifton  Maybank,  near  the  Yeovil  Junction ; 
Preston  Grange,  with  its  great  barn,  102  ft.  long 
and  24  ft.  wide  in  the  clear  ; Brympton  d’Evercy, 
a rare  group  of  buildings  ; and  a number  of 
others  would  have  to  be  described,  if  it  was  im- 
portant to  make  out  a complete  list  for  the 
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guidance  of  sightseers.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
needed;  and  we  will  pass  to  our  church  towers 
with  the  remark  that  we  shall  find  something 
to  say  about  some  of  the  domestic  work  when 
illustrations  of  characteristic  details  appear  in 
our  pages. 

If  Yeovil  had  been  on  the  main  line  of  the 
London  and  South-Western  Railway,  many 
people  who  now  pass  within  less  than  a 
couple  of  miles  of  it  would'  have  looked  upon 
it  as  a half-way  house  between  Salisbury  and 
Exeter.  But  the  town  placed  itself  long  ago  on 
the  west  of  the  Yeo  valley ; so  that,  unless  a 
loop  of  line  had  been  introduced,  the  rail  to 
Crewkerne,  which  now  meanders  a little  in  finding 
its  way  from  the  Yeo  to  the  upper  course  of  the 
Parrott,  would  have  crossed  the  table-land 
which  gives  such  admirable  points  of  view  for 
looking  over  central  Somerset.  This  table-land 
resembles  a misshapen  hat,  with  a crown  about 
six  miles  from  east  to  west  and  four  from  north 
to  south,  and  a very  irregular  sloping  brim.  The 
very  distinctive  Chiselborough  Knoll,  sloping 
down  to  the  Parrett  at  the  west  end,  helps  to 
close  in  the  narrow  valley  on  three  sides,  and  is 
in  part  responsible  for  some  of  the  saddening 
stories  about  that  strange  village,  namhill  or 
Hamdon,  a promontory  on  the  oolite  escarp- 
ment, from  which  the  Hamhill  stone  comes,  and 
Mons  Acutus,  St.  Michael's  Hill,  the  landmark  a 
little  on  the  west  of  Montacute  village,  which  arc 
also  on  the  edge  of  the  higher  land,  impressed 
not  a little  the  imagination  of  previous  genera- 
tions. In  coaching  days  Yeovil  was  actually 
on  the  great  western  highway,  which  ran 
from  Salisbury  to  Exeter,  through  Shaftesbury, 
Sherborne,  and  Yeovil.  Then  the  descent  and 
ascent  of  Babylon  Hill,  and  the  crossing  of  tho 
higher  land  on  the  west,  were  merely  very 
notable  “ bob-up-and-downs  ” among  the  many 
others.  The  town  contains  glove-factories,  and 
wears  a prosperous  look.  Perhaps  it  will 
become  famous  in  respect  of  the  Nautilus  grate, 
for  the  ingenious  and  persevering  inventor, 
Mr.  Pettvr,  is  bent  on  convincing  the  world  of 
the  importance  of  economising  heat  and  fuel  by 
its  means.  Some  of  the  designs  are  of  con- 
siderable merit,  and  the  appearance  of  the  stove 
is  comely  and  novel. 

Beyond  the  well-known  inn,  and  a few  pieces 
of  domestic  work,  there  is  no  old  architecture 
to  be  seen  in  Yeovil  town  except  the  church 
The  tower  (a  large  square  western  one),  90  ft. 
high,  is  dignified  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
and  pleasant  to  look  upon,  without  any  claim  to 
rare  character  or  originality.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  church  itself,  which  has  tall  nave 
arcades,  no  clearstory,  a wooden  cradle  roof,  wido 
and  tall  aisles,  with  great  four-light  windows, 
and  a well-developed  chancel.  There  is  (I.)  no 
step  at  the  entrance  to  the  chancel, — a feature, 
or  rather  absence  of  feature,  seen  elsewhere. 
[We  will  note  in  this  way  some  peculiarities  and 
number  them ; not  many  order  of  importance,  but 
as  they  happen  to  come  up  for  notice.]  The  vestry 
is  a crypt  under  tho  chancel,  vaulted  from  a 
central  pillar,  and  reached  by  a staircase  entered 
from  the  north  of  the  chancel.  As  fixing  the 
date  of  the  church  in  one  direction,  it  may  be 
noted  that,  in  the  will,  dated  1382,  of  John 
Sambourne,  vicar  of  Yeovil  and  Canon  of  Wells, 
instructions  were  given  for  the  completion. 
The  tower  is  now  used  as  a baptistery  ; it  opens 
from  the  church  through  a grand  arch.  Tho 
stair  turret  is  at  the  north-west  angle,  not  so 
frequently  the  position  for  it  as  the  north-east 
angle  (II.), — which  is  usually  selected, — most 
probably  on  account  of  a real  preference  for  a 
symmetrical  western  wall.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman, 
in  his  classification  of  Somersetshire  towers, 
puts  this  tower  with  St.  Stephen’s,  Bristol,  and 
Dundry,  on  account  of  the  staircase  turret  being 
brought  into  prominence.  Considering  the 
many  radical  differences  between  these  towers 
and  that  at  Yeovil,  this  might  teach  a useful 
lesson  to  ardent  classifiers. 

Queen’s  Camel  and  Cerne  Abbas  resemble 
Yeovil  in  the  position  of  their  turx-ets.  Queen’s 
Camel  is  only  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Cadbury 
Castle,  and  Cadbury  Castle  is,  by  tradition. 
“ the  sacred  mount  of  Camelot,”  of  Arthurian 
legends.  The  peculiarly-shaped  hill  on  the 
escarpment  of  the  oolite  shows  from  afar  in  the 
comparatively  flat  lands  to  the  west  of  it.  West 
and  Queen’s  Camel  assist  in  reminding  one  of 
the  name  of  the  “ dim  rich  city.”  The  manor 
of  Queen’s  Camel  was  granted  in  1299  by 
Edward  I.  to  his  queen, — whence  tho  first  part 
of  the  name.  The  tower  there  is  a fine  one, 
with  plenty  of  size  and  height ; perhaps  it  is  n 
little  spoiled  by  the  regularity  of  the  size  of  its 
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vertical  subdivisions.  The  masonry  is  some- 
what peculiar,  consisting  of  two  thin  courses 
alternating  with  a thicker  one.  The  soffit  of 
the  chancel  arch  has  good  foliated  panelling,  a 
mode  of  enrichment  carried  out  on  piers  also, 
and  of  which  there  are  even  finer  examples  (III.) . 
Sherborne  has  been  mentioned  before : — the 
tower  arch  of  Martock  has  the  panelling  in  two 
planes.  There  are  also  canopied  niches  on  each 
side  of  that  arch ; indeed,  Martock  recalls 
St.  Mary’s,  Taunton,  by  the  richness  of  its 
ornamentation  as  well  as  by  the  character  of  its 
design.  The  turret  at  Yeovil  suggested  the 
mention  of  Queen’s  Camel ; and,  when  turrets 
are  being  thought  about,  Yetminster  tower 
deserves  a word,  if  only  for  the  vigorous  square 
turret  at  the  north-east  of  it.  The  tower  itself 
has  two  buttresses  at  each  angle,  but  no  part  of 
them  is  carried  into  the  upper  stage.  It  has 
merely  a two-light  window  on  each  face  of  that 
stage,  and  thus  in  most  respects  it  has  rather 
less  pretension  than  some  of  the  other  towers 
which  we  have  promised  to  name. 

Spires  are  rare  enough  in  Somerset,  as  there 
are  less  than  a dozen  in  the  whole  county,  and 
Trent  was  the  only  church  visited  which  had 
one  (IV.).  In  Dorset  old  spires  are  still  more 
rare.  Iwerne  Minster,  between  Blandford  and 
Shaftesbury,  near  the  Wiltshire  border,  is 
commonly  stated,  with  a delicate  indecisiveness, 
to  be  “perhaps”  or  “almost”  the  only  old  spire 
in  the  county.  Trent  would  have  been  at  least 
a second  if  it  had  been  placed  about  a quarter  of 
a mile  further  south.  It  is  reached  from  Yeovil 
by  tree-shaded  roads  almost  entirely  in  Dorset. 
Beyond  being  in  good  relation  to  the  tower  the 
spire  is  in  no  way  remarkable.  Its  position  at 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  not  the  most 
ordinary  one,  but  occurs  occasionally  in  the 
district  (V.).  Three-fourths  of  the  churches 
visited[have  western  towers,  the  most  common 
position  for  a perpendicular  tower  hereabouts 
(VI.)  ; the  exceptions  usually  belong  to  earlier 
periods.  Most  of  them  are  disengaged  ; that  is, 
the  aisles  stop  at  the  east  wall  of  the  tower,  the 
arrangement  which  does  the  most  justice  to  a 
western  tower.  At  Trent,  the  tower  forms  a 
sort  of  transept  inside,  and  a true  transept  on 
the  north  replies  to  it,  which  also  has  been 
observed  in  several  instances  (VII.).  The  lights 
of  the  windows  are  filled  in  with  stone  panels 
pierced  with  quatrefoils, — a beautiful  finish, 
enriching  the  general  effect,  and  well  in  scale 
with  all  around, — which  cannot  always  be  felt 
with  reference  to  the  great  French  slopes  ; and 
they  are  less  awkwardly  formal  than  the  too- 
regular  louvres  of  Northants  and  other  parts. 
These  stone  panels  are  rarely  found  in  old  work 
outside  Somerset,  Gloucester,  Dorset,  and  Wilts 
(VIII.).  The  stone  covering  to  the  chancel 
roof, — used  a good  deal  in  church,  house,  and 
and  barn  aforetime  (X.), — does  not  seem  to  be  in 
favour  nowadays  as  a weather-resisting  and 
durable  material.  The  bold  lines  of  shadow, 
rough  texture,  and  beautiful  growths  on  the 
surfaces  will  be  regretted  as  time  goes  on. 
There  are  gabled  cottages  just  by  the  church 
with  short  mnllioned  windows  and  labels  over 
their  heads,  types  of  the  cottages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  every  village  (IX.),  simple  and  un- 
pretending enough,  but  with  just  that  slight 
forgetfulness  of  absolute  “need,”  without  which 
no  man’s  work  has  charms. 

The  towers  at  Bradford  Abbas  and  Ceme 
Abbas  may  be  classed  together  on  account  of 
the  treatment  of  their  angles.  Bradford  Abbas, — 
that  is,  the  broad  ford  over  the  River  Yeo  or  Ivel, 
which  is  running  by  the  village  from  Sherborne 
towards  Yeovil,— called  also  “Abbas,”  in  compli- 
ment to  the  abbot  of  Sherborne,  who  lived  at 
times  at  Wyke,  about  a mile  off,  just  by  the 
railway.  The  church  was  connected  with  the 
abbey,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
wool-staplers,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  on 
the  site  of  an  earlier  thirteenth-century  church. 
The  tower  is  about  90  ft.  high,  with  breadth  to 
match,  and  to  make  a stately  whole ; also  pos- 
sessing rare  beauty  of  outline,  and  subtlety  in 
the  proportions  of  the  stages.  Everything  is 
on  a good  scale,  the  top  of  the  plinth,  for  in- 
stance, is  5 ft.  above  the  ground.  The  octagons 
at  the  angles  set  in  at  each  stage,  and  lose  size 
consequently  in  the  whole  ascent ; immediately 
above  the  plinth  the  five  sides  are  22  in.,  and 
the  two  return-sides  16  in.  From  these  dimen- 
sions it  will  be  seen  that,  though  an  extremely 
narrow  stair  would  be  possible  at  the  lower 
stage,  the  space  would  be  too  strait  even  for 
that  on  the  upper  stages.  These  octagons 
encasing  the  angles  of  the  tower  from 
ground  to  pinnacle  are,  in  fact,  quasi-turrets 


merely, — reproductions  on  a small  scale  of  the 
turreted  angles  of  (to  go  to  the  very  large)  the 
west  towers  of  Lincoln,  the  perfect  tower  of 
Magdalen  College  Chapel,  and  the  majestic, 
though  imperfectly  terminated,  tower  of 
Wymondham.  Such  turreted  angles,  rising 
straight  from  the  ground,  are  sometimes  justly 
liable  to  reproach  for  too  great  severity  of 
outline  : — not  that  any  one  has  found  fault  with 
Magdalen  College  Chapel  on  that  or  any  other 
ground.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  smaller 
buildings  than  those  a suavity  of  outline  and 
sufficient  variety  as  well  may  be  attained, 
which,  with  square  double  buttresses,  even 
diminished  most  gradually,  and  with  nicest 
art,  are  very  rare.  Such  successes  as  Bruton, 
Bishop’s  Lydeard,  and  Evercreech  can  be 
counted  up  very  quickly.  The  western  door- 
way  at  Bradford  Abbas  is  particularly  elegant 
and  original ; there  is  an  ogee  crocheted  hood- 
mould,  a fringe  of  cusps  to  the  arch,  and  a seat 
for  one  person  in  a large  hollow  in  each  jamb. 

Ceme  Abbas  is  quite  sufficiently  out  of  the 
world,  as  dwellers  in  big  towns  look  at  things 
nowadays,  being  six  miles  by  cross  roads  over 
the  downs,  to  the  east  of  Maiden  Newton 
Station  on  the  Weymouth  branch  of  the  Great 
Western, — and  placed  in  a well-marked  valley 
about  three  miles  from  its  head.  At  the  top  of 
the  valley  just  beyond  Minterne  Magna  the 
waters  divide,  and  the  Ceme  starts  down  the 
valley  on  its  way  to  the  Frome  and  the  sea  at 
Poole.  The  Ceme  giant  and  his  club  on  the  hill 
above  the  town  are  in  good  order,  being  well 
scoured  periodically  as, — 

" Mon  weed  the  white  horse  on  the  Berkshire  hills, 

To  keep  him  bright  and  clean  as  heretofore.” 

The  giant  is  said  to  be  180  ft.  high,  and  his  club 
120  ft.  long.  Once  a market  town,  Ceme 
Abbas  now  bears  all  the  signs  of  being  worsted 
in  the  attempt  to  maintain  its  dignity.  Of 
the  conventual  church  which  gave  to  Middle 
Ceme  the  special  name  which  distinguishes  it 
from  Upcerne  and  Nether  Ceme,  there  are 
no  remains  above  ground.  The  tower  of  the 
parish  church  comes  directly  upon  the  little 
street,  which  rises  gently  towards  the  monastic 
buildings  and  gateway.  The  turret  at  the 
corner  has  been  noted  above  a3  occupying  the 
same  place  as  at  Yeovil.  The  pinnacles,  carried 
on  corbels  at  the  bottom  of  the  upper  stage  of 
each  front,  are  singular.  They  show  traces  of 
the  influence  which  led  to  the  projected  angle 
pinnacles  at  Huish,  St.  Stephen’s  (Bristol), 
Chewton  Mendip,  and  elsewhere  (IX.). 

South  Petherton  is  about  half-way  between 
Ilchester  and  Bminster, — the  latter  celebrated 
for  its  noble  tower  over  the  crossing.  Crew- 
kerne  contends  unsuccessfully  in  respect  of  its 
central  tower  with  Ilminster,  but  it  excels  every 
other  such  tower  in  Somerset.  South  Petherton 
cannot  be  considered  a good  second  to  Crewkerne, 
but  it  makes  a good  figure  in  the  landscape  as 
seen  from  the  roads  running  towards  the 
Parrett.  Its  considerable  height  and  unusual 
form  make  it  striko  the  eye  and  the  fancy. 
From  the  south  side  the  octagon  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage, — the  south-west  turret  being 
then  brought  into  view  also  gives  more  variety 
and  character.  It  strikes  one  as  under-windowed, 
and  what  piercing  there  is  seems  somewhat 
weakly  designed.  The  stone  vault  under  the 
tower  supports  the  canted  sides  ,•  the  corbels  of 
the  ribs  are  finely  moulded,  and  there  are  well- 
carved  symbols  of  the  evangelists  in  the  lower 
portions  of  them.  The  house  oddly  named 
King  Ina’s  Palace, — but  one  name  is  [nearly] 
as  good  as  another, — built  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  will  not  now  reward  the  visitor  as 
when  Mr.  A.  A.  Clarke,  of  Wells,  made  his 
pretty  drawing  of  it.  It  has  been  added  to  and 
made  into  a modern  residence,  and  has  lost  its 
charm. 

It  will  be  proper  to  allude  to  Somorton 
Church  in  connexion  with  South  Petherton, — 
seeing  that  it  also  has  an  octagon  tower;  of 
course,  each  consists  of  later  work  added  on  to 
earlier.  At  Somerton  the  tower  is,  however, 
not  over  the  crossing ; it  is,  in  fact,  in  the  same 
position  as  that  at  Trent,  serving  as  a transept 
on  the  south  side,  and  being  echoed  by  a small 
transept  on  the  north.  It  is  not  octagonal  for 
its  whole  height,  but  starts  from  the  ground  on 
the  square,  and  gets  into  the  octagon  at  about 
the  level  of  the  parapet  of  the  nave-roof  by 
means  of  long  tablings.  The  tablings  ascend 
from  good  sculptured  heads,  starting  out  from 
the  angles  of  the  tower  between  the  two  but- 
tresses which  project  from  each  angle  at  the 
same  level.  Somerton  is  reached  by  Kingsdon 
Hill, — from  which,  it  is  claimed  that,  on  a clear 


day,  the  prospect  extends  forty  miles, — from  the  ( 
east  border  of  Somerset  to  beyond  Taunton  in 
the  west, — and  a gladsome  sight  it  is.  There  is  s 
plenty  of  interesting  work  in  the  church  besides  ? 
the  tower,  and  there  are  old  houses  with  pro-  ■ 
jected  bay  windows  in  the  streets  of  the  little  : 
market  town,  and  the  inn  signs  are  worth  a : 
pilgrimage  thither.  Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  archi-  • 
tect,  of  Dublin, — a most  skilful  amateur  pho- 
tographer, who  was  one  of  the  party, — was  e 
tempted  to  forsake  for  a moment  his  graver  r 
work  in  order  to  take  a sun-picture  of  the  ; 
very  Red  Lion,  which, — mounted  on  a large  : 
platform  perched  upon  a column,  — strikes  e 
terror  by  its  awful  glare  into  the  sufficiently  > 
impressible. 

With  Langport,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  ; 
line  of  hills  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Carey  > 
from  the  valley  of  the  Yeo,  and  on  the  railway  > 
from  Yeovil  to  Taunton,  we  may  bring  these  2 
notes  to  an  end.  From  the  churchyard  an 
observer  may  look  over  the  low  lands  in  which 
the  Yeo,  the  lie  from  the  Blackdowns,  and  the  : 
Parrett,  are  moving  northwards  to  meet  at  I 
Langport,  and  then  go  forwards  as  one  stream, 
the  Parrett  of  Bridgwater,  into  Bridgwater  Bay. 
Huish  Episcopi  is  practically  part  of  Langport ; 
and  the  tower  of  Huish  is  known  at  least  by  s 
repute  to  all  students  of  architecture.  It  is  s 
notable  for  the  management  of  the  buttresses,  i 
— on  the  same  system  as  Bishop’s  Lydeard  and  : 
Bruton.  A small  buttress  does  reach  the  e 
parapet,  but  the  main  bulk  of  the  buttresses  is  i 
parted  with  at  about  the  level  of  the  springing  : 
of  the  windows  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower.  ■ 
This  gives  the  tower  a pyramidal  outline,  which  l 
in  Bishop’s  Lydeard  is  the  perfection  of  easy  \ 
grace ; but  at  Huish  the  temptation  to  some- 
thing more  led  to  the  construction  of  the  pin- 
nacles projecting  out  from  the  angles.  These  i 
are  fascinating  enough  when  seen  from  near  at  i 
hand,  but  are  often  regretted  when  further  off,  ' 
as  the  top  of  the  tower  seems  unduly  swelled. 
The  space  behind  the  pinnacle  is  seen  very  , 
clearly  in  the  near  view,  and  the  main  angle  of  i 
the  tower  looked  upon  as  the  line  of  strength.  , 
The  treatment  of  windows  and  niches,  the  : 
bands  of  quatrefoils  dividing  the  stages,  and  i 
under  the  parapet,  the  perforated  slabs  in  the  e 
windows,  the  small  pinnacles  attached  to  the  : 
faces  of  the  buttresses  of  the  middle  stage,  the  c 
setting  out  of  each  stage  a little  beyond  that  i 
above  it, — all  have  been  the  subjects  of  serious  t 
effort,  and  the  result  is  a perfection  rarely  s 
attained. 

Kingsbury,  about  four  miles  up  the  Parrett, ; 
has  a very  noble  west  tower  of  the  same  kind  : 
as  Huish.  There  are  vestries  below  the  east  I 
windows  at  Kingsbury  and  Langport ; the  same  t 
thing  occurs  at  North  Petherton,  between 
Taunton  and  Bridgwater,  another  church  t 
with  a remarkable  western  tower.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a merely  local  arrangement,  for  we  e 
find  it,  for  instance,  at  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  ; 
Norwich,  and  Hawkhurst,  Kent.  Langport,  it  i 
will  be  seen,  has  two  square  buttresses  as  far  as  s 
the  upper  stage,  angle  buttresses  through  the  t 
upper  stage,  and  equal  well- developed  pinnacles,  t 
The  windows  of  the  upper  stage  are  divided  by  i 
small  pinnacles,  four  to  each  front.  Less  piercing  : 
and  elaboration  are  given  to  the  stage  below, — - 
a good  quality  in  all  tower  designs.  The  west  l 
tower  at  Bruton, — a finer  and  more  expres- 
sive work  than  Langport, — is  worked  out  on 
much  the  same  lines.  Each  detail  which  has  i 
been  mentioned  above  appears,  but  in  a better  i 
class  of  design.  The  parapet,  too,  at  Bruton  is  : 
very  noteworthy.  A great  six-light  window  ' 
takes  the  places  of  the  five-light  window  at  i 
Langport,  and  there  are  three  niches  in  that  i 
stage  above  the  window.  The  ideas  worked  out  i 
in  these  towers  were  favourites  with  the  Perpen- 
dicular builders  of  Somerset,  and  appear  again  : 
and  again.  The  variety  obtained  out  of  similar  : 
materials,  by  the  truly  original  artists  who  put 
their  minds  into  these  designs,  is  a constant 
source  of  interest  to  those  who  have  come  into  i 
the  inheritance. 


DESIGN  FOR  TOWN-HALL,  JERSEY. 
Tins  illustration  is  from  a design  sent  in  ■ 
competition  for  a Public  Library  and  Greffier’s  . 
Office,  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Bignell,  architect,  22,  Surrey-street,  Victoria : 
Embankment,  London.  The  design  is  treated  . 
to  suit  the  different  levels.  The  Public  Library  ; 
being  on  the  first-floor  level,  running  through  I 
from  back  to  front,  the  entrance  to  it  is  from 
the  back  street,  and  not  communicating  with  I 
the  Greffier’s  entrance. 
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BOARD-ROOM,  EPSOM  UNION. 

This  building  is  an  alteration  of  the  old 
Board-room  belonging  to  the  Epsom  Union, 
and  was  effected  by  raising  the  floor  of  the  old 
chapel,  and  carrying  out  the  front  walls.  The 
new  Board-room  is  37  ft.  by  24  ft.,  and  12  ft. 
high ; in  addition  to  this  a committee-room, 
workroom,  and  store,  have  been  provided.  The 
building  is  of  red  local  bricks  from  Messrs. 
Chuter’s  field,  the  facing  being  of  gauged  work, 
the  mouldings  being  all  cut  brickwork.  The 
Board-room  is  heated  by  two  open  stoves,  and 
a coil  of  steam-pipes.  The  contract  was  taken 
for  5591.  15s.,  by  Mr.  George  Hards,  of  Ewell, 
and  has  been  carried  out  under  the  inspection 
of  Mr.  Coleman. 

The  architect  was  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton, 
of  157,  Wool  Exchange,  Coleman-street. 


LIFEBOAT  HOUSES. 

ROYAL  NATIONAL  LIFEBOAT  INSTITUTION. 

In  continuation  of  our  illustrations  and  de- 
scription (see  pp.  118,  119,  and  125,  ante),  we 
now  give  views  of  the  following  additional 
stations : — 

Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex. — This  house,  which  is 
a very  commodious  one,  is  built  of  red  brick, 
with  a slated  roof,  and  placed  in  a very  pro- 
minent position  in  this  rising  watering-place. 
The  expense  of  this  lifeboat  station  was  met 
from  the  munificent  gift  voted  to  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  Freemasons  of  England,  for  the 
establishment  of  two  lifeboat  stations  in 
perpetuity,  in  testimony  of  their  loyal  gratifi- 
cation on  the  occasion  of  the  safe  return  of 
their  Grand  Master,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  from  his  tour  through  India.  The 
other  lifeboat  station  is  at  Hope  Cove,  on  the 
coast  of  Devon. 

The  public  inauguration  of  this  lifeboat 
establishment  took  place  on  the  10th  of  July, 
1878,  in  the  presence  of  a large  concourse  of 
people,  with  full  Masonic  honours,  the  day 
being  observed  as  a general  holiday  at  Clacton. 
Lord  Skelmersdale,  Deputy  Grand  Master  of 
Freemasons,  and  a numerous  party,  specially 
came  from  London  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  first  work  of  the  day  was  the 
holding  of  an  especial  Provincial  Grand  Lodge, 
after  which  a procession  to  the  boat-house  was 
formed  by  the  Masons,  who  were  clad  in  their 
regalia,  and  accompanied  by  the  mayors  and 
corporations  of  Colchester,  Ipswich,  Harwich, 
and  Maldon,  the  local  lifeboat  committee,  and 
others.  On  arriving  at  the  house  two  memo- 
rial-stones  were  laid  by  Lord  Skelmersdale  and 
Richard  Lewis,  esq.,  the  late  secretary  of  the 
Institution.  The  cost  of  this  house  was  upwards 
of  600/. 

Tralee  Bay,  Ireland. — This  house  is  built  of 
limestone,  with  a slated  roof.  This  station  was 
established  upon  the  application  of  the  local 
residents,  it  being  hoped  that  the  boat  would 
be  also  available  for  Ballyheige  Bay,  if  required. 
The  boat-house  has  been  erected  on  a suitable 
site,  which  was  readily  granted  to  the  Institu- 
tion by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hurly,  of  Fenit.  The 
lifeboat  is  named  the  “ Admiral  Butcher,”  and 
the  whole  expense  of  this  station  was  presented 
to  the  Institution  by  Mr.  R.  G.  Butcher,  the 
eminent  surgeon  at  Dublin,  in  memory  of  his 
late  father  and  brother,  and  a suitable  inscrip- 
tion upon  polished  granite  has  been  placed  on 
the  front  of  the  house. 

These  houses  have  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  of  the  honorary  architect  of  the 
Institution,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  of 
Burlington  Chambers,  180,  New  Bond-street. 


BRASS-WORK. 

A little  brass- work  judiciously  used  in  the 
decoration  of  a room  is  pleasing  and  effective. 
Besides  the  fender,  fireirons,  and  dogs,  it  can 
be  employed  for  sconces,  gas-centres,  door- 
plates, handles,  &c.  It  is  of  the  latter  I now 
speak,  and  show  a set  of  designs  for  same,  a 
little  out  of  the  beaten  track.  They  are  suit- 
able for  engravingor  embossing,  that  is,  punching 
up.  The  engraved  parts  should  not  be  cut  too 
deep,  or  the  crevices  will  hold  the  dust,  and 
make  the  process  of  cleaning  difficult  and  un- 
satisfactory. When  rooms  are  decorated  in 
light  colouring,  finger-marks  will,  sooner  or 
later,  appear,  and  the  paint  suffers  from  the 
frequent  scrubbings  found  necessary.  For  this 
reason  finger  - plates  are  used,  of  various 


materials,  such  as  papier  m&chd,  china,  and 
brass,  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  most 
suitable.  It  will  be  seen  there  is  no  endeavour 
made  to  hide  the  screws,  but  I have  rather  sought 
to  emphasise  and  so  place  them  as  to  form  part  of 
the  design.  Where  a lock  is  not  required,  the 
handle-plate  shown  might  be  used,  and  the 
handle  would  thus  receive  the  support  it  seems 
to  require.  Surely  it  is  anything  but  good 
construction  for  the  heavy  brass  handle  to 
stand  alone,  surrounded  by  woodwork.  It 
seems  more  in  keeping  to  find  it  supported  and 
springing  from  a base  of  its  own  material.  The 
handle  should,  I think,  have  a few  lines  or 
suitable  pattern  slightly  ribbed  upon  it,  to  afford 
a better  grip  for  the  hand.  The  square  handle 
is  suitable  for  a coal-box,  so  that  the  lid  could 
be  easily  raised  ; the  majority  of  even  expensive 
articles  of  that  kind  have  only  a small  knob, 
forming  no  feature  or  connexion  with  the  rest 
of  the  box,  and  difficult  to  grasp.  It  will  also 
suggest  itself  for  many  other  purposes. 

The  butterfly  key-plate  is  suitable  fora  chest, 
cabinet,  or  any  piece  of  furniture  where  a little 
ornamental  brasswork  is  required.  Key-holes, 
where  possible,  should  be  well  surrounded  with 
brass,  as  the  woodwork  round  about  will  sooner 
or  later  get  scratched ; it  should  also  in  orna- 
mental work  of  this  kind  be  sunk  a little,  as  the 
receding  helps  the  introduction  of  the  key. 

At  some  future  time  I hope  to  show  examples 
of  pierced  brasswork  for  hinges,  &c.,  and  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  the  hinges  of  our  doors 
will  be  honestly  shown,  and  in  such  a manner  as 
to  prove  a decorative  feature.  It  seems  strange 
that  such  a necessary  piece  of  construction  as  a 
hinge  should  be  hidden  away,  and  its  useful 
functions  made  such  a secret  and  mystery, 
especially  when  the  mechanism  is  so  capable 
of  decorative  treatment,  and  enhancing  the 
appearance  of  the  door  itself.  The  desire  now, 
in  almost  all  crafts,  seems  to  be  to  disguise 
as  much  as  possible  the  modus  operandi. 
Familiarity  with  good  construction  can  never 
breed  contempt,  but,  when  effectually  hidden, 
it  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  doubts  as  to  what  is 
really  beneath.  The  drop-handle  is  fixed  to  two 
plates,  designed  to  give  the  effect  of  pierced 
work,  but  leaving  no  small  crevices  likely  to  be 
filled  with  dirt. 

In  conclusion,  I may  say  that  this  sheet  of 
designs  is  intended  for  works  which  could  be 
turned  out  at  a fairly  moderate  cost,  and  being 
hand- worked,  would  always  possess  a charm 
that  is  never  to  be  found  in  mechanical  work, 
no  matter  how  elaborate  or  intricate  the 
designs  may  be ; indeed,  to  a man  possessing 
any  taste  at  all,  there  could  be  no  hesitation 
in  selection  between  plain  lines  round  the 
edge  of  a door-plate  done  by  the  graver,  and  a 
design  by  mechanical  process. 

George  C.  Haite. 


PROGRESS  OF  RAILWAY  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  CONSTRUCTION. 

Following  upon  the  close  of  the  late  session 
of  Parliament,  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
on  Railways  for  the  year  ending  1882,  and  the 
list  of  private  Bills  passed  during  this  year’s 
session,  have  just  been  simultaneously  issued, 
and  both  of  these  Parliamentary  papers  show 
that  notwithstanding  the  present  great  length 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
is  a certainty  of  the  mileage  and  capital  of 
these  vast  undertakings  being  still  further  in- 
creased to  an  almost  incalculable  extent. 

The  Board  of  Trade’s  Report  states  that  the 
total  length  of  the  railways  in  this  country  up 
to  the  end  of  1882  was  18,457  miles  as  com- 
pared with  18,175  miles  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1881,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
282  miles.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the  several 
railways,  at  the  close  of  18S2,  was  707,899,570/. 
as  against  745,528,162/.  at  the  end  of  1881, 
showing  an  increase  during  the  year  of 
22,371,408/.  Adverting  to  the  receipts  and 
expenditure  of  the  different  companies  during 
the  two  years  respectively,  the  report  states 
that  whilst  in  1882  the  receipts  amounted  to 
69  377  124/.,  they  were  only  07,155,000/.  in 
1881,  'an  increase  in  1SS2  of  2,222,124/.;  the 
expenditure  in  1882  being  36,170,436/.,  and  in 
1881,  34,900,000/.  The  Report,  on  these 
figures,  remarks  that  “ mileage,  capital,  traffic, 
working  expenses,  and  net  earnings  have  all 
increased  by  small  percentages,  and  at  much 
the  same  rate,  with  the  exception  that  the 
increase  of  mileage  is  at  a less  rate  than  the 
increase  of  capital,  an  indication  of  the  con- 


tinued capital  expenditure  on  lines  open  for 
traffic.”  The  report  further  shows  that  during 
the  last  decade,  from  1872  to  the  close  of  last 
year,  the  increase  in  capital  had  been  at  the 
rate  of  20,000,000/.  per  annum,  the  capital  in 
1872  being  569,047,000/.  as  compared  with 
767,899,570/.  in  1882. 

As  already  stated,  the  result  of  the  private 
Bill  legislation  of  the  late  session  proves  that 
an  immense  further  increase  in  the  mileage  and 
capital  of  railways  may  confidently  be  expected, 
independently  of  new  railways  authorised  in 
former  sessions,  and  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. There  were  ninety-six  Bills  promoted  by 
existing  railway  companies,  several  of  which 
were  for  the  construction  of  an  aggregate  of 
623  miles  of  new  railway  and  other  works,  at 
a proposed  expenditure  of  31,537,632 /.  Of 
this  number,  upwards  of  sixty  received  Parlia- 
mentary sanction,  forty-four  of  which  were  for 
the  construction  of  an  aggregate  of  539  miles 
of  railway,  at  an  estimated  outlay  of  22,532,100/. 
The  total  number  of  railway  Bills  promoted  by 
new  companies  was  fifty-five,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  1,164  miles  of  railway,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  56,828,567/.  Several  of  these  new  pro- 
jects were,  however,  strongly  opposed  by  exist- 
ing companies  and  other  adverse  interests,  the 
result  being  that  fifteen  only  out  of  the  entire 
number  were  sanctioned,  authorising  these 
several  new  companies  to  construct  252  miles  of 
entirely  new  railways,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
8,150,000/.  The  aggregate  total  length  of  addi- 
tional railways  sanctioned  during  the  session 
was,  therefore,  791  miles,  with  a capital  of 
30,682,100/.  So  far  as  the  powers  obtained  by 
existing  companies  go,  the  Great  Eastern  stands 
at  the  head  as  to  new  mileage,  that  company’s 
Act  authorising  the  construction  of  58  miles 
of  new  railways  in  Essex,  and  other  works,  at 
an  outlay  of  2,250,000/. ; the  Great  Western 
Company  52  miles  of  widened  line,  at  an  outlay 
of  1,000,000/.  ; the  Didcot,  Newbury,  and 
Southampton  Junction  31  miles  of  new  railway, 
at  a cost  of  600,000/. ; the  Midland  Company 
30  miles  of  new  railway  and  other  works,  cost 
1,800,000/. ; the  Eastern  and  Midland  Company 
26  miles  of  new  railway,  cost  640,000/. ; and 
the  London,  Tilbury,  and  Southend  Company, 
24  miles  of  new  railway  in  Essex,  cost 
400,000/.  The  London  and  North-Western 
Company  are  empowered  by  their  Acts  to 
expend  2,433,000/.  in  alterations  and  widening 
of  their  railway  at  different  points,  and  the 
construction  of  new  railways,  15  miles  in 
length;  the  London  and  South-Western  Com- 
pany 2,013,000/.  in  constructing  30  miles  of 
new  railway  and  works  in  connexion,  and  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Company  2,600,000/. 
in  works  of  a varied  character  at  different 
points  on  their  system.  Amongst  the  heaviest 
undertakings  of  the  new  companies  are  those  of 
the  East  and  West  Yorkshire  Union,  who  are 
empowered  to  construct  30  miles  of  new  railway 
at  an  expenditure  of  1,700,000/. ; the  Midland 
and  Central  Wales  Company,  42  miles  of  new 
railway  at  a cost  of  1,600,000/.;  the  Pewsey, 
Salisbury,  and  Southampton  Company,  44  miles 
of  railway,  at  a cost  of  1,066,000/. ; and  the 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  South  - Western 
Junction  Company,  30  miles  of  new  railway,  at 
a cost  of  1,000,000/.  A considerable  proportion 
of  the  works  sanctioned  by  the  different  Acts  is 
within  the  metropolitan  area,  including  those 
under  the  Act  of  the  Regent’s  Canal,  City,  and 
Docks  Railway  Company,  who  have  obtained 
powers  in  respect  of  two  Bills,  one  of  which 
constitutes  the  canal  undertaking  a separate 
undertaking,  with  a capital  of  1,500,000/. ; the 
other  Bill  constituting  certain  of  the  authorised 
lines  a separate  undertaking,  with  a sepa- 
rate capital,  to  be  called,  “ The  City 
Lines  Undertaking.”  The  North  London  Com- 
pany’s Bill  authorises  the  expenditure  of 
333,000/.  in  the  purchase  of  lands  for  additional 
works  in  the  districts  intersected  by  their  line. 
The  Metropolitan  Company  have  obtained  a 
Bill  for  the  expenditure  of  716,000/.  in  the  con- 
struction of  works  authorised  by  an  Act  passed 
in  1879.  The  London  and  North  Western  Com- 
pany’s Bill,  amongst  its  other  powers,  authorises 
the  construction  of  new  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  E nston-square.  The  London  and  South 
Western  Company  are  authorised  by  their  Bill 
to  form  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  at  South  Kensington  ; also  to 
widen  the  Waterloo  Station  ; and  to  make 
several  alterations  of  roads  on  their  Richmond 
line  at  Mortlake,  Chiswick,  Chertsey,  and 
Twickenham.  The  London,  Tilbury,  and  South- 
end  Company  are  empowered  to  make  a junc- 
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tion  with  the  Metropolitan  Outer  Circle  Line 
at  Little  Ilford ; whilst  the  Hounslow  and 
Metropolitan  Company’s  Bill  authorises  that 
company  to  make  an  extension  at  Hounslow, 
and  a junction  at  Ealing  with  the  extensions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Bailway.  A newly  incor- 
porated company,  which  designates  its  under- 
taking the  London,  Hendon,  and  Harrow  Rail- 
way, has  likewise  obtained  powers  for  the  con- 
struction of  a new  railway,  eleven  miles  in 
length,  from  the  authorised  Beaconsfield, 
Uxbridge,  and  Harrow  Railway  at  Harrow,  to 
Hendon  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
(Edgware  and  Highgate  Branch)  north  of  High- 
gate,  and  to  the  Alexandra  Branch  Railway; 
also  branch  lines  to  the  Midland  Railway  at 
Hendon,  to  the  Harrow  and  Rickmans  worth  at 
Harrow,  and  to  the  Metropolitan  Outer  Circle 
at  Kingsbury.  The  capital  for  this  undertaking 
is  373,3001. 

The  number  of  tramway  Bills  sanctioned  also 
involves  a large  outlay  in  the  construction  of 
the  works  to  be  carried  out.  Of  this  class  of 
Bills  fifteen  received  the  royal  assent.  Under 
them  the  construction  of  38  miles  has  been 
authorised,  at  au  expenditure  of  623,0001.  Of 
these  Bills,  three  are  for  the  construction  of 
1-i  miles  within  the  metropolis,  at  a cost  of 

311.0001.  In  the  Croydon  and  Norwood  district 
8 miles  of  tramway  are  to  be  laid  down,  at  a 
cost  of  1 17,0001. ; 3 miles  in  Brentford  and 
Islewortli,  at  an  outlay  of  150,0001.;  and  3 miles 
in  Peckham  and  Dulwich,  also  at  a cost  of 

47.0001.  As  regards  eight  of  the  Bills,  the  use 
of  steam  or  other  mechanical  power  was  sanc- 
tioned. The  foregoing  number  of  Bills  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Parliamentary  committees  does 
not  represent,  however,  the  full  number  of 
tramway  projects  which  have  been  authorised. 
In  addition  to  them  there  were  thirty  Board  of 
Trade  applications  for  tramway  provisional 
orders,  for  the  construction  of  137  miles  of 
tramway,  at  an  outlay  of  2,836,5501.  In  twenty- 
six  cases  orders  were  granted,  in  sixteen  of 
which  mechanical  power  was  sanctioned,  and  in 
nine  the  Hallidie  underground  cable  propulsion. 

Gas  and  water  Bills  authorised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary committees  numbered  twenty,  and  in 
addition  sixteen  applications  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  provisional  orders  were  sanctioned. 

Of  the  Bills  connected  with  harbours,  docks, 
and  rivers,  seventeen  were  sanctioned,  including 
that  promoted  by  the  Corporation  of  Preston 
for  the  improvement  of  the  river  Ribble,  and 
the  construction  of  docks  at  Preston,  at  a cost 
of  600,0001.  ; also  Bills  for  the  construction  of 
docks  at  Hull,  Milford,  and  Newport. 

The  town  improvement  Bills  sanctioned  were 
fourteen  in  number,  including  those  promoted 
by  the  local  authorities  of  Aberdeen,  Birming- 
ham, Burnley,  Cork,  Dumbarton,  Heywood, 
Liverpool,  Longton,  Nottingham,  Penzance, 
Portsmouth,  and  Sheffield,  and  two  promoted 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

The  complete  number  of  private  Bills  of  all 
kinds  which  were  sanctioned  during  the  session 
was  180,  of  which  eighty  were  connected  with 
railways. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir, — Another  Board  School,  on  the  class- 
room system,  has  just  been  completed  and 
opened  in  Loxton-street,  and  a new  departure 
has  been  made  there  by  the  adoption  of  penny 
fees,  which  will,  of  course,  have  the  effect  of 
rapidly  filling  the  school,  not  only  from  the 
streets,  but  by  the  withdrawal  of  children  from 
<*ther  schools  where  the  fee3  are  higher  ; for  as 
the  School  Board  have  determined  that  the 
finality  of  the  instruction  in  all  the  Board 
schools  shall  be  of  the  best,  including  some 
elementary  scientific  knowledge,  pai’ents  and 
guardians,  not  only  of  the  poorest  class  but  of 
classes  above  them,  who  can  well  afford  to  pay 
fees  of  a substantial  character,  are  withdrawing 
the  children  from  private  schools,  where  the 
fees  are  high,  and  sending  them  to  the  Board 
schools  where  fees  are  low.  The  result  of  this 
plan  is,  at  present,  that  very  few  of  the  8,000  or 
0,000  waifs  and  strays  still  in  the  streets  of 
Birmingham  find  their  way  into  any  school  at 
all,  and  the  process  is  likely  to  continue  until 
the  new  schools  provided  have  overtaken  the 
increase  of  population  plus  the  bulk  of  the 
children  now  in  private  schools. 

Two  more  schools,  to  accommodate  1,000  each, 
are  already  ordered,  and  land  is  being  sought 
on  which  to  erect  seven  or  eight  more.  Of 
course,  the  school-rate  is  high  and  is  increasing, 
but  the  effect  upon  the  juvenile  criminal  class 


is  already  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the  number 
of  cases  in  the  police-courts  of  young  delinquents 
is  diminishiug.  Meantime,  it  is  felt  very 
strongly  that  some  means  ought  to  be  adopted 
of  bringing  the  large  number  of  gutter  children 
under  control  and  instruction,  as  the  very  first 
principle  which  induced  the  invention  of  School 
Boards  is  at  present  evaded.  Then  again,  the 
purely  literary  instruction  imparted  in  the 
schools, — as  opposed  to  useful  technical  educa- 
tion fitted  to  enable  a young  person  to  earn  his 
or  her  living  in  the  arts, — is  likely  to  produce  a 
race  of  prigs  who  have  been  crammed  for 
examinations  with  a mass  of  facts  and  figures, 
which,  while  very  useful  in  themselves,  are  not 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  enable  the  possessor 
to  earn  an  honest  living.  The  hand  and  eye 
want  training  in  the  useful  arts  at  an  early  age 
to  enable  their  possessor  to  become  an  adept 
in  his  calling. 

There  has  been  quite  an  epidemic  of  small- 
pox and  scarlet  fever  in  the  town  lately,  as 
many  as  120  patients  from  the  former  disease 
having  been  in  the  borough  hospital  at  once. 
It  is  believed  to  have  been  an  importation  from 
outside  districts,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
finding  out  the  vile  and  dirty  places, — the  weak 
joints  in  the  sanitary  armour, — in  the  borough. 
The  disease  was  even  carried  into  the  borough 
prison  by  a chaplain  who  had  the  entree  into 
hospital  and  prison,  and  one  of  the  prisoners 
has  died.  Chaplains  and  others  must  now 
undergo  disinfection. 

The  contract  for  a new  Liberal  Club  House,  of 
considerable  magnitude,  has  just  been  let  for 
some  27,000/.  The  architect  (Mr.  J.  A.  Cossins) 
is  the  same  gentleman  who  designed  the  Mason 
College,  and  the  site  is  nearly  adjoining  that 
building,  at  the  corner  of  Edmund-street  and 
Congrove-streot.  The  frontage  is  small,  but 
that  will  be  compensated  for  by  great  height 
and  depth,  and  terra-cotta  will  be  largely  em- 
ployed in  the  elevations.  It  is  intended  to  be 
completed  in  two  years. 

The  same  architect  is  also  about  to  build  a 
large  chapel  in  the  Bristol-road,  for  the  Old 
Meeting  Congregation,  whose  place  of  worship 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  railway  companies  for 
the  enlargement  of  New-street  Station,  which 
latter  work  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  the 
new  offices  and  other  buildings  being  erected. 
A large  block  of  buildings  is  also  going  up  in 
Dudley-street  for  an  hotel  and  basket  ware- 
house, in  brick  and  red  stone. 

The  new  hotel  buildings  at  Smithfield  Market, 
in  place  of  the  old  Woolpacklnn,  are  approach- 
ing completion,  and  now  that  the  scaffolding 
has  been  entirely  removed,  the  frontages  of  red 
brick  and  red  terra-cotta,  in  the  English  Renais- 
sance style,  are  very  effective.  They  are  sur- 
mounted by  lofty  chimneys  and  roofs  covered 
with  green  Westmoreland  slates,  the  circular 
corners  at  Moat-lane  and  Jamaica-row  having 
conical  roofs,  and  the  central  portion  having  a 
terra-cotta  gable  flanked  with  octagonal  pyra- 
midal roofs,  with  gateway  entrances  to  the  market 
beneath.  Altogether  this  building  shows  the 
most  effective  example  of  the  use  of  terra- 
cotta dressings  of  any  building  hitherto  erected 
in  Birmingham,  and  is  very  creditable  indeed 
to  both  architect  and  builder. 

The  new  theatre  in  Corporation-street  is 
making  rapid  progress,  and  it  is  intended  to  open 
it  to  the  public  before  Christmas.  It  has  its 
principal  entrance  in  Corporation-street,  amongst 
a row  of  shops,  and  has  a very  elaborate  stone 
elevation,  with  large  amount  of  carved  work 
upon  it.  One  of  the  reflections  which  must 
strike  an  English  reader  of  the  Builder  in 
looking  over  the  back  volumes  and  illustrations, 
is  the  strange  contrast  in  the  treatment  of 
theatres  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Almost  all  the  theatres  on  the  Continent  are 
shown  as  noble  isolated  buildings,  standing  in 
their  own  grounds,  whereas,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  our  English  theatres  are  thrust  into  some 
back  position  behind  houses  and  shops  or  other 
buildings,  as  if  they  were  things  to  be  ashamed 
of.  The  reason,  I suppose,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Continental  theatres  are  in  most  part  con- 
trolled by  the  Government,  whereas  ours  are 
entirely  matters  of  private  speculation. 

The  land  at  the  upper  corner  of  Bull-street 
and  Corporation-street  has  been  let  to  a specu- 
lator at  a rental  of  21.  per  yard  per  annum,  and 
a considerable  area  is  being  cleared  of  the  old 
buildings  preparatory  to  beginning  new  build- 
ings. Adjoining  this,  and  having  three  frontages 
to  Corporation- street,  Old -square,  and  the 
Minories,  a large  new  building  is  being  erected 
for  a woollen  firm  in  the  town,  whose  premises 


in  Worcester-street  are  required  for  the  station 
extension.  Another  building  of  large  dimen- 
sions is  also  approaching  completion  in  Cor- 
poration - street,  fronting  the  New  County 
Court.  It  is  a block  of  shops  and  offices,  sur- 
mounted with  statuary  and  high  roofs  and 
clock-tower,  intended  for  the  use  of  lawyers 
and  others  having  business  at  the  court,  and  is 
to  be  called  “ Lincoln’s  Inn.”  It  is  sadly  over- 
loaded with  carving.  The  new  arcade  intended 
to  continue  the  Great  Western  Arcade  into 
Corporation-street  is  nearly  up  to  the  roof,  and 
has  an  elaborate  stone  front  over  lofty  shops 
below.  The  whole  of  this  building  is  carried  on 
wrought-iron  girders  over  the  tunnel  of  the 
railway.  Another  arcade  is  nearly  completed 
in  Dale  End,  so  that  it  will  be  seen  we  are  not 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  absence  of  shops  and 
offices ; in  fact,  there  is  quite  a plethora  now 
unoccupied  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  a long 
time  to  come. 

The  new  Parish  Offices,  at  the  corner  of 
Edmund-street  and  Newhall-street,  are  rising  up 
to  the  roof,  and  will  be  an  effective  monumental 
building  in  stone  in  a Renaissance  style.  A 
large  block  opposite  this,  in  Edmund-street,  is 
being  erected  for  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  the 
art  metal  workers  ; and  another  lower  down  on 
the  same  side  is  going  up  for  a firm  of  printers. 

The  new  Eye  Hospital,  still  further  down,  at 
the  corner  of  Church-street,  is  progressing  after 
having  been  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the  con- 
tractor. It  is  a lofty  building  in  red  brick  and 
red  stone,  with  frontages  on  three  streets,  and 
will,  therefore,  have  excellent  light  and  air,  and 
be  very  convenient  to  the  railway  station  for 
persons  who  may  come  from  the  country. 

The  architects  of  the  Eye  Hospital  have 
been  recently  erecting  a new  branch  dispensary 
in  the  Monument-road,  adjoining  the  Corpora- 
tion Baths.  This  building  is  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style,  and  is  another  example  of  those  designs 
which  may  look  well  on  paper,  but  fail  in  the 
work  by  reason  of  being  too  diminutive.  At 
present  it  looks  like  a large  doll's  house.  The 
only  bold  feature  about  it  is  the  large  Watson’s 
ventilator  sticking  through  the  roof.  Every- 
thing about  it,  to  the  minutest  details,  wants 
magnifying  twico  at  least.  One  very  re- 
markable feature  over  the  main  entrance  is  a 
semicircular  fanlight, — the  key-stone  of  which 
is  supported  by  a strong  stone  mullion.  There 
are  also  a number  of  panels  enriched  with 
festoons,  &c.,  of  foliage  in  carved  brick,  and,  of 
course,  very  diminutive.  Now,  if  there  is  one 
thing  more  absurd  than  another  in  building  it  i3 
the  carving  of  burned  clay.  The  proper  way  to 
deal  with  clay  is  to  mould  it  to  the  desired 
shape  when  in  its  soft  and  plastic  state,  and 
then  burn  it.  Why  architects  will  display 
their  ignorance  in  this  matter  is  to  me  a source 
of  wonder. 

The  new  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  adjoiuing 
the  Council  House,  is  progressing,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  tower  at  the  Congreve-street  end  is 
coming  into  shape,  the  portico  adjoining  the 
same  being  set.  This  building  will,  when  com- 
plete, be  a noble  one ; and  it  is  to  bo  hoped 
that  the  Art  Purchase  Committee  who  havo 
charge  of  the  getting  of  examples  in  the  arts 
most  appertaining  to  the  town  will  not  fail  to 
get  a good  variety  of  artistic  metal-work 
especially.  Lately  they  appear  to  have  been 
buying  largely  of  Italian  door-knockers. 

All  the  working  men  in  the  building  trade  in 
the  Birmingham  district,  except  the  stonemasons, 
stand  very  much  in  their  own  light,  by  the 
absurd  practice  of  working  systematic  over- 
time. The  stonemasons  refuse  to  do  this,  and 
consequently  leave  off  at  five  p.m.  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  one  p.m.  on  Saturdays;  but  all 
the  other  trades  are  willing  to  work  overtime, 
and  as  extra  pay  per  hour  does  not  begin  till 
after  seven  p.m.  that  hour  ha$  come  to  be  the 
leaving-off  time  whenever  daylight  permits. 
As  the  days  shorten,  so  the  overtime  is 
gradually  shortened,  by  half  an  hour  at  a time, 
till  five  p.m.  is  reached,  after  which,  as  daylight 
in  the  middle  of  winter  does  not  extend  till  five 
p.m.,  work  ceases  at  half -past  four,  but  the  lost 
half-hour  is  taken  out  of  the  dinner-hour.  The 
work  is  thus  reduced  to  a virtual  slavery  ; many 
men  who  would  be  employed  are  kept  idle,  and 
those  in  work  are  kept  at  it  so  long  that  they 
are  unable  to  find  time  for  any  recreation  or 
instruction ; and  this  applies  not  only  to  adults, 
but  to  all  apprentices  and  learners  over  fourteen. 
The  practice  also  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
wages  below  their  proper  standard ; but  somehow, 
workmen  here  cannot  see  it.  Those  of  us  who 
have  for  many  years  past  had  the  control  of 
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workmen  have  not  failed  to  observe  that  there 
is  a very  marked  deterioration  in  the  average 
1 workman  in  the  building  trades  in  Birmingham. 
There  is  a very  general  concensus  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  amongst  architects  and  builders. 
This  can  only  be  rectified  by  giving  workmen, 
and  especially  the  younger  ones,  the  leisure  to 
obtain  the  necessary  instruction,  and  by  raising 
the  general  standard  of  intelligence.  Excellent 
means  are  provided  here  by  the  classes  at  the 
Midland  Institute  and  the  Mason  College,  and 
the  central  and  branch  schools  of  art,  be- 
sides the  central  and  branch  free  public  libraries 
and  museum  and  art  gallery,  and  the  workers 
in  other  trades  in  the  town  take  a proper 
advantage  of  these  moans  of  education,  and  it 
is  very  lamentable  to  find  a sordid  feeling  either 
in  masters  or  men  operating  to  thwart  their 
operation  in  the  building  trades.  E.  G. 


PROGRESS  AT  SOUTHBOURNE. 

I Sib,  — A description  (fairly  accurate  in 
general  particulars)  of  this  new  health  resort 
having  appeared  in  your  issue  for  September 
1st,  some  of  your  readers  may  be  interested  to 
know,  from  one  who  gave  Southboume  its 
name,  that  twelve  years  ago  there  was  no  road 
to  the  place,  and  that  the  first  house  (correctly 
referred  to  by  your  correspondent  as  having 
been  built  “by  a gentleman  well  known  in  the 
literary  and  social  world  of  London”)  was 
actually  erected  only  ten  years  ago. 

The  place  now  possesses  a winter  garden,  a 
capacious  hotel  (with  billiard  and  reading 
rooms),  post  and  telegraph  offices,  &c.,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  of  a church,  and  the 
bridge  lately  constructed  over  the  river  Stour, 
which  brings  the  Christchurch  Railway  Station 
within  a mile  of  Southboume.  The  new  line 
about  to  be  constructed  by  the  London  and 
South-Western  Railway  Company  will  bring 
this  station  (at  which  all  trains  stop)  within 
about  two  hours  and  a quarter  of  the  metropolis. 
An  excellent  supply  of  water  and  gas  is  now 
provided  by  the  local  company  supplying 
Bournemouth. 

A sea-wall  and  esplanade,  affording  sites  for 
houses  on  the  Under  Cliff  (thus  securing  the 
benefit  of  a winter  warmth  not  yet  made 
available  in  the  Bournemouth  Bay)  is  to  be 
commenced  almost  immediately  by  the  present 
owners  (the  Southboume-on-Sea  Freehold  Land 
Company,  Limited),  which  in  less  than  twelve 
months  of  ownership  has  disposed  of  14,000£. 
worth  of  land  for  building  purposes. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  progress,  which 
has  not  been  referred  to  by  your  correspondent, 
has  been,  in  my  opinion  : — 

1.  The  remarkable  climatic  advantages  of 
the  place,  which  possesses  a cool,  pure,  bracing 
air  in  summer;  a mild  dry  climate,  with  plenty 
of  sunshine,  in  winter ; a gravel  and  sand  sub- 
soil ; and  an  unusually  small  rainfall  for  its 
local  position. 

§ 2.  The  almost  panoramic  character  of  the 

views  from  Southboume,  which  has  been  well 
I described  by  a former  President  of  the  Meteo- 
rological Society  of  London  “ as  a diminutive 
tableland  standing  raised  above  the  very  margin 
of  the  genial  Channel  sea  ....  free  from  all 
those  contaminations  which  are  incident  to 
closely  - aggregated  human  dwellings  and 
! crowded  life.” 

! 3.  The  special  facilities  for  boating  on  a 

| pretty  river  (the  Stour),  within  five  minutes’ 
walk,  are  not  often  to  be  met  with  at  other 
south-coast  watering-places. 

■ 4.  The  proximity  of  Bournemouth,  and  the 
facilities  of  access  thereto  which  have  been 
provided. 

5.  The  owners  of  Southboume  have  not  been 
altogether  devoid  of  energy. 

The  Owner  of  Southbourne 
from  1870  to  1882. 


Proposed  New  Theatre  in  Dublin.— 

There  is  a prospect  of  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  in  Dublin  in  place  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  which  was  burnt  over  four  years  ago, 
and  remains  an  unsightly  ruin.  A large  piece 
of  ground  in  Brunswick-street,  neai’ly  opposite 
tho  Queen’s  Theatre,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
speculative  gentleman,  who  has  been  a caterer 
of  amusements  for  the  public,  and  big  posters 
have  been  displayed  informing  the  public  that 
it  is  the  site  of  the  new  theatre  and  opera- 
house. 


RAILWAY  MOVEMENTS  OF  1882. 

The  Railway  Returns  for  1882, and  the  Board 
of  Trade  Report  upon  them,  show,  no  very 
marked  features  of  change.  There  is  an  in- 
crease of  1'6  per  cent,  in  the  mileage  open,  but 
an  increase  of  3 per  cent,  on  capital ; giving  an 
increase  of  1*43  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  every 
mile  of  railway  during  the  year.  The  increase 
in  the  working  charges  is  3'6  per  cent.  Thus 
the  increase  in  the  capital  cost  per  mile, 
coupled  with  the  increased  percentage  of  work- 
ing costs,  not  only  balances,  but  over-balances, 
tho  good  results  of  the  increase  of  gross 
revenue,  although  1,040,0001.  of  this  increase 
is  from  the  lucrative  source  of  third-class 
passenger  traffic.  The  percentage  of  net 
earnings  on  capital  is  reduced  from  4\33  to 
4 32  per  cent.,  which  is  the  figure  at  which  it 
stood  in  1877.  The  following  are  the  principal 
figures  : — 

Raihvays  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1882. 

Length  open,  18,457  miles. 

Total  capital  £767,899,570 

Cost  per  mile 41,605 

Receipts. 

From  passengers  £28,796,S13 

From  goods  37,740,315 

Miscellaneous  2,839,996 

Total  £69,377,124 

Receipts  per  mile 3,705 

Working  expenses  36,170,436 

Per  mile,  £1,959. 

Net  earnings 32,206,688 

Per  mile,  £1,746. 

Percentage  of  gross  earnings 

on  capital 8'90  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  net  earnings  on 

capital  4 ’32  „ 

Percentage  of  working  ex- 
penses on  income 52’9  ,, 

With  these  figures  it  is  instructive  to  com- 
pare some  of  those  of  the  Railways  of  tho 
United  States  for  the  same  year. 

American  Raihvays,  1882. 

Length  open,  113,329  miles. 

Total  capital £1,379,132,871 

Cost  per  mile  12,169 

Receipts  154,071,343 

Per  mile,  £1,359. 

Working  expenses  91,934,761 

Per  mile,  £811. 

Net  earnings  62,136,571 

Per  mile,  £548. 

Percentage  of  gross  earnings 

on  capital 11 T6  per  cent. 

Percentage  of  net  earnings  on 

capital  4 ’5  ,, 


PENTELIC,  PARIAN,  AND  CARRARA 
MARBLE. 

A writer  in  the  Montan  Zeitung  remarks  that 
yhile  Pentelic  marble,  and  all  works  of  sculp- 
ure  and  architecture  in  Pentelic  marble,  are 
,t  first  beautifully  white  and  brilliant,  they 
ubsequently  begin  to  show  reddish  brown  spots 
,nd  discolorations.  Sometimes  in  the  course  of 
,nly  a few  months,  but  oftener  after  the  lapse  of 
ome  years,  columns  and  statues  in  this  marble 
gradually  become  covered  with  a thin  stratum 
vhich  consists  mainly  of  the  reddish  brown 
ixide  of  iron.  This  discoloration  arises  from 
he  sulphuret  of  iron,  which  is  contained  in 
his  kind  of  marble,  and  which  often  appears  in 
he  form  of  little  strips.  In  the  course  of 
ime,  through  the  influence  of  tho  air  and 
noisture,  this  becomes  oxydised,  and  then 
>egins  to  make  its  presence  disagreeably  mani- 
est  by  the  above-mentioned  reddish  brown  dis- 
:olorations.  These  reddish  brown  spots  or  scales 
ire  often  found  to  contain  the  germs  of  crypto- 
ramic  plants  of  the  fresh  water  and  marine 
ilore  descriptions.  The  new  Academy  at  Athens 
s "built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  already  some 
>f  the  blocks  show  yellow,  reddish  brown,  and 
flackish  discolorations,  although  tho  majority 
if  the  blocks  still  remain  quite  white,  and  may 
jerhaps,  long  continue  so. 

In  strong  contrast  to  this  defect  of  Pentelic 
narble,  Parian  marble  continues  invariably 
vhite,  as  it  contains  no  iron.  This  quality  was 
ibviously  known  to  the  ancient  sculptors ; at 
my  rate,  Praxiteles  and  Phidias  employed  it 
n their  statues.  Both  Penthelic.  and  Parian 
narbles  possess  over  the  marble  of  Carrara 
he  advantage  that  they  do  not  become 
veather-beaten  or  disintegrated  on  the  suriaco 
inder  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  wlnle 


Carrara  marble,  after  a certain  period,  loses  its 
brilliancy  and  soon  begins  to  resemble  the  shells 
of  boiled  eggs.  In  repairing  the  defective  por- 
tions of  ancient  statues  the  new  marble  parts 
may  have  the  appearance  of  the  old  portions 
imparted  to  them  by  painting  them  over  with  a 
thin  solution  of  chloride  of  iron.  The  new 
pieces  at  once  show  the  yellowish-red  brown 
tint  which  tho  ancient  portions  have  obtained 
by  the  process  of  natural  oxidation  through 
exposure  for  centuries  to  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere  and  moisture. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  DRYING  WALLS, 
AND  DISINFECTING. 

Herr  Stanislaus  von  Kosinski,  of  Warsaw, 
has  (according  to  the  German  press)  patented 
an  apparatus  for  the  above  purpose.  It  is  in 
two  parts  : first,  an  air-heating  chamber,  which 
can  be  transported  upon  wheels,  like  a portable 
engine,  and  is  placed  in  the  room  which  is  to  be 
dried  or  disinfected  ; and  second,  a ventilator, 
which  is  placed  outside  the  room,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  air-heating  appliance  by  means 
of  pipes,  which  are  carried  through  suitably- 
arranged  openings  in  tho  door  or  window.  The 
air  thus  obtained  is  introduced  from  beneath  into 
the  chamber,  where  it  is  heated  on  heating  sur- 
faces, about  108  square  feet  in  extent.  It  is 
then  directed  by  means  of  a radiating  pipe 
upon  the  wall  or  other  object  to  be  subjected  to 
its  influence.  The  siccative  effects  of  the 
appliance  act  in  three  ways  : — 1.  In  the  mecha- 
nical renewal  of  the  air  at  the  rate  of  about 

1.000  cubic  feet  per  minute  ; 2,  in  the  action  of 
the  radiating  warmth  of  the  heating  appliance ; 
and  3,  in  the  relative  dilution  of  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  rapid  extraction  of  large 
quantities  of  moisture  by  the  use  of  this 
apparatus,  it  is  remarked  that  tho  temperature 
of  the  air,  being  easily  brought  by  it  to  600° 
Fahrenheit,  its  powerful  disinfectant  action  is 
evident.  The  inventor  has  applied  it  to  the 
arrangement  of  largo  disinfecting  chambers,  in 
which  the  rapidity  with  which  the  air  passes 
through  the  objects  to  be  treated  combines 
with  the  high  temperature  in  bringing  about 
the  desired  result. 

By  means  of  this  appliance  the  rapid  warming 
of  public  buildings,  churches,  barracks,  &c.,  can 
be  effected,  as  well  as  the  removal  of  vapour 
and  moisture  which  may  have  accumulated  in 
crowded  rooms.  The  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  refers 
to  its  utility  in  many  matters  connected  with 
building,  and  records  several  facts  in  connexion 
with  its  employment  at  Warsaw.  The  building 
of  a picture  - gallery  was  commenced  in  the 
autumn  of  1881,  and  the  edifice  was  ready  for 
use  in  January,  1882.  This  result,  it  is  asserted, 
could  only  have  been  attained  by  the  use  of 
such  an  apparatus  as  has  been  described.  The 
picture  - gallery  contained  rooms  measuring 

100.000  cubic  feet.  Experiments  carried  out  in 
Warsaw  under  the  inspection  of  an  official  com- 
mission showed  that  in  a private  house,  tho 
building  of  which  was  commenced  in  May, 
1882,  rooms  measuring  more  than  7,000  cubic 
feet  on  the  ground-floor  and  first  story  were 
completely  dried  in  fourteen  days  by  means  of 
this  system.  After  a sanitary  inspection  had 
been  held,  these  rooms  were  declared  ready  for 
habitation  on  October  1st,  at  which  time  work- 
men were  still  engaged  upon  the  upper  rooms 
and  the  roof. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
BRUSSELS. 

The  Central  Union  of  Belgian  Architects  who 
organised  the  National  Exhibition  of  Architec- 
ture opened  last  week  at  the  Palais  des  Beiiiix 
Arts,  Brussels,  offered  a prize  for  the  best  design 
for  the  proposed  now  building  of  the  Academy 
of  Architecture.  In  response,  nineteen  sets  of 
drawings  were  sent  in,  which  are  all  now  to  bo 
seen  at  the  Exhibition  in  question. 


Water  Supply,  Caterliam.  — The  Cater- 
ham  Waterworks  Company,  who  derive  the 
whole  of  their  supply  from  wells  and  bore-holes 
sunk  into  the  chalk  and  lower  greensand  for- 
mations, have  decided  to  execute  further  works, 
with  the  object  of  augmenting  their  present 
supplv  ; aud,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  then- 
engineer,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  C.E.,  the 
directors  have  determined  to  sink  another  large- 
diameter  boring  into  the  chalk. 
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THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS  AT 
NOTTINGHAM. 

The  sixteenth  annual  congress  of  Trade 
Unionists  was  opened  on  Monday  last  in 
Nottingham,  Mr.  J.  Inglis,  of  the  Associated 
Blacksmiths  of  Scotland,  acting  as  interim 
chairman  pending  the  election  of  a President  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  Inglis,  on  behalf  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  said  this  was  the  second  occasion 
on  which  they  had  met  in  Nottingham,  having 
previously  assembled  in  that  town  nearly 
twelve  years  ago.  Many  changes  had 
occurred  since  their  previous  meeting  in 
the  town,  which  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant congresses  the  trades  had  ever  held. 
In  the  first  place,  at  that  meeting  the  constitu- 
tion which  had  been  the  guidance  of  trade 
unions  congresses  ever  since  was  given  effect 
to.  That  meeting  was  the  first  that  was  held 
subsequently  to  the  passing  of  what  might,  not 
inappropriately,  perhaps,  be  termed  the  Trade 
Unions  Charter,  or  Bill  of  Rights, — namely,  the 
Trade  Unions  Act  of  1871.  Prior  to  the  passing 
of  that  Act,  embezzlement  on  the  part  of  officials 
or  members  of  trade’  organisations  was  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
judges  and  administrators  of  the  law,  in  coming 
to  their  decisions  on  any  such  questions  that 
were  brought  before  them,  seemed  to  him  to 
help  to  carry  out  what  he  might  term  legalised 
theft.  Happily,  however,  this  blot  in  the  law 
had  been  removed,  and  the  old  doctrine  that 
trade  unions  were  in  “ restraint  of  trade  ” 
had  passed  away.  Side  by  side  with  the  Trade 
Unions  Act  of  1871  there  was  enacted,  or  rather 
re-enacted,  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act, 
which  embraced  a number  of  the  clauses  of  the 
old  6th  Geo.  IV.,  and  made  the  law  on  the 
subject  more  stringently  penal  than  it  was 
under  the  clauses  of  the  original  Act.  That 
Act,  as  they  were  aware,  had  also  happily  been 
wiped  from  the  statute-book.  Through  the 
passing  of  the  Trade  Unions  Act  of  1871,  and 
through  the  removal  of  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  in  1875,  their  trade  organisa- 
tions had  prospered  immensely.  In  every 
industrial  centre  trade  organisations  had  been 
more  fully  developed  than  they  had  ever  pre- 
viously been,  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
masses  of  the  people  had  been  consider- 
ably benefited.  During  the  past  year  several 
questions  had  been  before  the  Legislature  in 
which  the  Trade  Unionists  had  been  very  deeply 
interested,  and  while  they  had  not  secured  all 
they  desired,  they  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. While  they  bad  been  successful  so  far, 
he  was  sorry  to  say  they  had  met  with  a check 
in  the  shape  of  a defeat  on  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act  Amendment  Bill.  Probably,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  a misfortune  that  they  were  not 
successful  in  carrying  their  amendments  to  that 
Act  during  the  past  session,  because  there  was 
matter  of  very  great  interest  in  connexion  with 
the  Act  to  be  brought  before  that  Congress.  A 
most  serious  calamity  had  occurred  at  a Brad- 
ford manufactory  by  the  collapse  of  a chimney, 
and  many  people,  old  and  young,  were  injured, 
some  fatally.  An  effort  had  been  made  to  hold 
the  employer  at  these  works  responsible  for  the 
injuries  that  were  received.  He  was  informed 
that  on  the  highest  legal  authority  that  an 
employer,  being  simply  a tenant  of  the  premises, 
was  not  responsible  for  any  defect  in  the  build- 
ing ; and  the  sufferers  from  the  accident  would 
have  to  take  proceedings  against  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  factory,  and  not  against  their 
employer.  He  thought  it  was  unfortunate  that 
there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  who  was  legally 
responsible,  and  he  considered  it  would  be 
necessary  for  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  future  to  take  note  of  this  question,  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
difficulty.  If  the  law  were  correctly  laid  down, 
— that  the  tenant  of  a factory  or  workshop  was 
not  responsible  to  those  he  employed  for  any 
injury  received  by  workers  through  a defect  in 
the  building, — might  it  not  be  held  that,  if  he 
was  simply  the  tenant  of  the  machinery,  he  had 
the  same  protection  ? If  that  were  so,  he  urged 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  any  future  amendment 
of  the  law  to  meet  such  a case. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thornton,  Mr.  Thomas 
Smith,  of  the  Lithographic  Printers’  Society  of 
England  and  Ireland,  was  elected  President  of 
the  Congress,  and  Mr.  Smith  having  taken  his 
seat, 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  read  the  report  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee,  which  referred  at 


some  length  to  the  new  Bankruptcy  Act  and 
other  measures  passed  during  the  recent  Par- 
liamentary session,  more  particularly  as  affecting 
the  working  man.  With  regard  to  the  Payment 
of  Wages  in  Publichouses  Prohibition  Act,  the 
committee  were  pleased  to  have  to  record  the 
passing  of  this  useful  little  measure,  after  a 
vast  amount  of  opposition  from  the  Liberty  and 
Property  Defence  League  and  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  Associations,  and  added, — “ The 
trade  unions  have  by  their  action  rendered  this 
measure  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the  organised 
trades  are  concerned,  by  uniformly  insisting 
npon  wages  being  paid  as  soon  as  work  ceases, 
and  at  the  place  of  employment ; but  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  will  be  strongly  felt  in  many  brick- 
making  districts  and  by  riverside  labourers.  If 
the  measure  secures  to  these  precarious  callings 
the  payment  of  their  hard  earnings  in  places 
apart  from  undue  temptation  to  spend  them  in 
drink,  it  will  accomplish  a considerable  social 
gain  to  this  class  of  our  fellow- workmen.” 
With  regard  to  factory  inspection,  the  com- 
mittee recorded  the  addition  of  “ two  more 
representative  workmen”  to  the  staff  of  Factory 
and  Workshop  Inspectors,  viz.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis 
and  Mr.  W.  Paterson. 

The  President  of  the  Congress,  in  his  address, 
delivered  on  Tuesday  last,  said : — “ There  are 
a great  number  of  honourable  and  respectable 
employers  who  desire  and  do  their  utmost  to 
treat  their  employ 4s  fairly  and  to  give  them 
good  wages,  and  to  do  everything  to  make  the 
workpeople  comfortable.  Whilst  this  class  of 
employers  very  seldom  have  cause  to  complain 
of  the  action  of  trade  unions,  they  invariably 
find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  have 
trade  unionists  in  their  establishments.  But 
there  are  some  who  are  never  happy  unless  they 
are  getting  their  goods  produced  at  a cheaper 
rate  than  others  in  the  same  business,  and  then 
they  go  into  the  market,  unfairly  compete,  and 
undersell  the  honourable  employer.  The  result 
of  this  is  apparent,  that  either  the  trade  unions 
must  take  some  action  to  prevent  such  a condi- 
tion of  things,  or  the  person  who  pays  a fair 
price  for  his  labour  must  reduce  the  wages  of 
the  workmen.  Working  men  would  be  neglect- 
ing their  duty  if  they  did  not  endeavour  to 
prevent  this  evil  as  much  as  possible.  You  will 
have  before  you  during  the  week  the  important 
question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  1880,  and  I believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  this  Act  requires  amendment  as 
early  as  possible.  Every  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  the  defects  of  the  Act  by  employers 
opposed  to  it  to  render  it  inoperative  by  com- 
pelling their  employes  to  contract  themselves 
out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  I hold  that  this 
Congress  should  use  every  legitimate  means  to 
improve  that  measure  and  abolish  its  permissive 
clauses.  With  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
increasing  the  number  of  factory  and  workshop 
inspectors,  I believe  that  a much  greater  number 
is  required  than  we  now  have,  so  as  to  properly 
protect  the  lives  of  the  working  classes  and 
improve  some  of  the  miserable  dens  where  men 
and  women  have  to  toil  from  morn  till  night.” 

The  President’s  address  concluded,  the  Con- 
gress proceeded  to  consider  the  Parliamentary 
Committee’s  Report.  On  the  subject  of  the 
Employers’  Liability  Act  Amendment  Bill,  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  was  read  : — 

“ As  per  instruction  of  last  Congress,  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  again  placed  this  Bill  in  the 
able  hands  of  Mr.  Burt,  and  he  secured  a place  for 
second  reading  on  Juno  13th  ; but,  owing  to  its 
being  a second  order  for  that  day,  it  was  uncertain 
up  to  the  last  moment  whether  it  would  come  on 
at  all.  In  consequence  of  this  uncertainty  the 
committee  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  put  the  trades 
to  the  expense  of  petitioning.  This,  to  some  extent, 
proved  to  be  a disadvantage.  The  Bill  was  reached 
late  in  the  afternoon,  and  a division  taken  just 
before  six  o'clock.  The  numbers  were: — For  the 
second  reading,  38 ; against,  149  ; majority  against 
the  second  reading,  111. 

The  society  called  the  Liberty  and  Property 
Defence  League  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  against 
the  Bill,  and  obtained  petitions  in  opposition  to  it 
from  Mr.  Burt’s  constituents  and  other  quarters. 
We  are,  however,  of  opinion  that  their  great 
expenditure  of  money  and  labour  had  little,  if  any, 
effect  on  the  result  of  the  division.  This  one-sided 
action  must  not,  however,  be  permitted  another 
year.  Should  Mr.  Burt  succeed  in  getting  a 
place  for  the  Bill  next  session,  the  trades  must  be 
called  upon  to  petition  from  every  branch  lodge  in 
the  country 

It  may  interest  the  trades  to  be  informed  of  the 
steady  and  increasing  usefulness  of  the  principal 
Act.  Last  year  we  gave  the  result  of  the  actions 
under  the  Act  so  far  as  they  could  be  gathered 
from  official  sources,  and  we  here  append  a state- 


ment from  the  same  sources,  in  the  return  of 
County  Court  proceedings,  moved  for  by  Mr. 
Norwood  : — 


Employers'  Liability  Act  Causes  entered  in  County 
Courts. 

Year. 


Number  of  causes  entered 

Percentage  of  increase 

Cases  in  which  damages 

were  recovered 

Average  amount  recovered 
Cases  standing  over  to 

following  year  

Cases  withdrawn  and 

settled  out  of  court  

Cases  in  which  the  juries 
could  not  agree,  or  there 
was  a verdict  for  de- 
fendants, or  a non-suit 


1881.  1882. 

126  320 

— 254 

22  73 

£69  14  6 £96  14  2*  ! 

6 36 

22  72 


70  139 


Considerable  discussion  arose  on  this  subject* 
chiefly  on  a passage  contained  in  the  report  to  r 
the  effect  that  the  Bill  had  been  lost  through  : 
opposition  on  the  part  of  miners  and  other  con- 
stituents of  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  This  state- 
ment was  disputed,  and  the  wording  of  the  r 
report  slightly  altered. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a “ commemoration  t 
dinner  ” in  connexion  with  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  held  in  t 
the  refreshment-rooms  of  the  Arboretum. 
Upwards  of  250  persons  sat  down  to  table,  i 
AmoDg  those  present  were, — Mr.  Broadhurst, 
M.P. ; Mr.  J.  D.  Prior,  Government  Factory  j 
Inspector,  late  General  Secretary  ; Mr.  T.  1 
Smith,  president  of  the  Trade  Unions  Con- 
gress ; Mr.  J.  S.  Nochie,  general  secretary  5 
Amalgamated  Carpenters;  Mr.  Sharpies,  general 
secretary  Alliance  Painters ; Mr.  Barlow,  • 
general  treasurer  ditto ; Mr.  Coulson,  general  1 
secretary  London  Bricklayers ; Mr.  Knight, 
general  secretary  National  Society  Operative  < 
Plasterers  ; Mr.  Thompson,  Congress  delegate  • 
from  the  Scottish  Society  of  Carpenters  and  1 
Joiners;  Mr.  Rallewn,  branch  secretary; 
Leicester  Branch  Amalgamated  Carpenters ; 
Mr.  Harper,  branch  secretary  Long  Eaton  1 
Branch ; Mr.  C.  James,  branch  secretary  Not- ; 
tingham  2nd  Branch ; Mr.  H.  Collier,  branch ! 
secretary  Nottingham  3rd  Branch ; Mr.  G.  '< 
Holah,  branch  secretary  Nottingham  4th  I 
Branch  ; and  Mr.  J.  Skerritt,  Nottingham  2nd  1 
Branch  Amalgamated  Carpenters,  delegate  to  1 
Congress.  Mr.  John  Oscroft,  secretary  of  the  1 
Society,  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Coulson  i 
proposed  “Prosperity  to  the  Amalgamated < 
Carpenters’  Society,”  which  the  Chairman,  in  1 
introducing  him,  had  described  as  the  toast  of  > 
the  evening.  He  (Mr.  Coulson)  could  remem- 1 
ber  the  time  when  the  carpenters  of  London  1 
had  no  association ; and,  in  consequence,  they ; 
were  subjected  to  a great  deal  of  hardship  by  ; 
the  lock-out  in  1859,  but  since  that  time  trade  1 
associations  had  made  surprising  progress,  and 
they  now  had  branches  all  over  the  country.  > 
Much  of  the  success  they  achieved  they  owed  1 
to  Mr.  Applegarth,  Mr.  F.  D.  Prior,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Nochie.  Mr.  Nochie  responded  to  the 
toast,  and  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
progress  that  had  been  made  by  trade  associa- 1 
tions  since  the  year  1860.  One  fact  he  thought 
spoke  volumes,  viz.,  that  during  that  time  they ; 
had  paid  414,000Z.  to  their  members  in  benefits 
alone.  When  they  started  in  1860  they  had  ■ 
only  twenty  branches,  618  members,  and  a 
capital  of  321Z.  After  twenty-two  years  of  1 
work  they  had  376  branches,  20,622  members,  ■ 
and  a capital  of  46,3892.  10s. 

The  first  subject  on  the  agenda  paper  on 
Wednesday  was  a resolution  of  which  notice 
had  been  given  by  Mr.  R.  Knight,  of  New-  ■ 
castle  : — 

“That  this  Congress  requests  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  to  use  their  utmost  endeavour  to  get: 
the  provisions  of  the  Employers’  Liability  Act 
extended  to  all  persons  employed  on  board  of,  and  ■ 
in  connexion  with,  any  British  vessel,  either  at  sea  1 
or  in  harbour.” 


The  motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  then  proceeded  to  address ; 
the  delegates.  We  reserve  mention  of  some 
points  in  his  observations,  and  other  proceedings ; 
of  the  Congress,  until  next  week. 


A Forest  on  Fire. — The  news  of  thei 
Ravenna  pine  forest  being  on  fire  at  several 
points  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Ravennate. 
That  paper  says  : — “Already  more  than  half  of 
the  underwood  has  become  a prey  to  the  flames, 
without  counting  the  loss  of  all  the  young  pines 
and  some  fifty  of  the  old  ones.” 
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OBITUARY. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Page,  late  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Archi- 
tectural Association. — A large  circle  of  profes- 
sional friends  will  be  surprised  and  pained  by  the 
announcement  of  the  early  death  of  Mr.  Page, 
who  died  of  typhoid  fever,  at  Barnstaple,  at 
4 a.m.  on  Sunday,  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Page  was  on  his 
holiday  excursion  when  his  fatal  malady  over- 
took him,  accelerated  by  too  sudden  over- 
exertion from  walking  in  the  sun,  followed  by  a 
chill,  taken  through  lying  upon  damp  grass. 
Mr.  Cole  Adams  was  with  him  at  Barnstaple, 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  the  vicar  of 
Trinity  Church,  were  his  “good  Samaritans,” 
till  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Robins  and  Mr.  Gray, 
followed  afterwards  by  his  relations,  all  of  whom 
attended  his  funeral  on  Monday  afternoon  last, 
at  Trinity  Church,  Barnstaple.  The  singular 
kindness  of  the  medical  staff  and  nurses  of  the 
North  Devon  Infirmary  will  ever  be  gratefully 
remembered  by  his  friends.  Those  who 
remember  his  handsome  figure,  as  he  took  part 
in  Mr.  Stannus’s  clever  architectural  adaptation 
of  the  “ Pinafore,”  and  joined  in  the  refrain, 
“ He  is  an  Architect,”  will  find  it  hard  to  realise 
that  his  bright  and  dauntless  air,  his  quick 
elastic  step,  will  never  more  be  seen.  Mr.  Page 
was  a pupil  of  Mr.  Rumble,  of  Eastbourne,  and 
was,  for  a short  time,  with  Mr.  Collier,  after 
which  he  was  for  four  years  in  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr.  Street, — since  which  he  became  chief 
assistant  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  with  whom  he 
remained  till  his  untimely  death.  During  the 
later  years  of  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Robins 
he  reserved  three  days  a week,  which  he  devoted 
to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  practice, 
in  which  enterprise  he  was  not  so  successful  as 
his  merits  deserved.  He  was  a student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  successfully  competed  for 
the  Pugin  prize.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
competitive  work,  which  he  carried  on  with 
strict  integrity.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and 
served  on  the  Committee  of  Competitions.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  earnest  advocates  of 
reform  and  the  recognised  establishment  of 
professional  assessors.  His  services  to  the 
Architectural  Association  will  doubtless  be 
suitably  acknowledged  by  that  body.  The 
mutual  confidence  and  respect  maintained  for 
nearly  ten  years  between  himself  and  Mr. 
Robins  was  unbroken  by  a single  misunder- 
standing. He  leaves  an  unstained  memory  as 
a professional  man.  An  artist  in  nature  as 
well  as  by  practice,  he  was,  in  all  respects, 
a high-minded  Christian  gentleman.  He  was 
unmarried,  but  leaves  three  married  sisters  to 
mourn  his  loss. 

Mr.  Alfred  Benjamin  Rickman.  — The  very  sudden 
demise  oi’  Mr.  Rickman,  of  331,  Strand,  who  virtually 
prognosticated  his  own  death,  as  annonnced  at  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  and  reported  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  of  last  week,  deserves  notice.  Mr.  Richman,  who 
was  only  thirty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  he  died, 
purchased  the.business  of  the  late  Mr.  Coombes,  p:cture- 
aealer,  and  succeeded  to  and  carried  on  the  business  in 
the  name  of  that  person  up  to  the  time  of  his  own  death. 
Mr.  Richman  was  a most  energetic  man  of  business,  and  a 
successful  picture-dealer  and  picture-restorer  of  no  mean 
order.  On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  restoration  of 
8t.  Stephen’s  Church,  Walbrook,  the  famous  altar-piece, 
“The  Stoning  of  St.  Stepheo,’’  was  found  to  be  in  a very 
dirty  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  restoration  of  it 
was  entrusted  by  the  committee  and  their  architect,  Mr. 
Thos.  Milbourn,  to  Mr.  Richman,  and  the  creditable  and 
successful  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  his  task  met  with 
praise  at  their  hands.  He  was  a vestryman  of  St.  Clement’s 
Danes,  Strand.  The  last  time  the  writer  of  this  notice 
saw  him  was  at  the  recent  annual  excursion  of  the  Surrey 
Archreological  Society,  at  Redhill  and  Godstone,  when  he 
appeared  in  robust  health.  W.  F.  F. 


“HIGH  ART”  IN  SUGAR. 

Confectioners,  according  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Confectioner,  are  henceforth  to  be 
known  as  “ saccharine  artists,”  and  one  of 
their  number,  the  “artist”  who  constructed 
Miss  Jessel’s  wedding-cake,  has  had  a special 
studio  fitted  up  for  him  while  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  No  one,  as  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  observes,  will  wonder  at  this  when 
reading  the  following  description  of  the  bride’s 
cake  in  question  : — 

“The  centre  subject,  which  was  chosen  by  the 
bride,  represents  the  meeting  of  Rebekah  and 
Abraham’s  servant  at  the  well.  In  the  foreground 
stands  the  well,  with  camel-trough  by  its  side. 
Rebekah  and  Abraham’s  servant  are  represented  as 
in  the  picture  by  Horace  Vernet.  On  the  right,  his 
camel  stands  on  an  inclined  way,  drinking  from  the 
trough,  and  held  loosely  in  a leading  rope  by  the 
camel-driver.  On  the  left,  coming  under  a high 
doomed  [sic]  temple  and  archway,  are  two  maidens 
with  pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  evidently  coming 


to  draw  water.  Through  and  past  the  archway  is 
seen  a camel,  laden  with  presents,  going  up  the 
sloping  rocky  way,  and  being  stimulated  in  his  pro- 
gress by  his  driver.  Further  up  the  path  or  travel- 
ling way,  another  camel,  also  loaded  with  baggage, 
is  kneeling,  while  his  driver  rests  with  legs  crossed 
and  hands  on  knee  on  some  rockwork  that  is  nearly 
covered  with  tropical  plants,  Behind  the  well,  on  tho 
highest  part  of  the  rock,  a pillar  of  a ruined  temple 
rises  and  supports  one  of  the  handsomest  vases  and 
flowers  in  the  orthodox  style.  The  height  of  the 
cake  without  the  stand  was  rather  more  than. 5 ft., 
while  the  weight  of  tho  cake  itself,  exclusive  of  the 
ornaments,  was  227$  lb.” 

But  it  is  not  only  in  brides’  cakes  that  “ the 
saccharine  artist  ” finds  an  opportunity  to 
display  his  skill.  The  same  paper  makes, 
Apropos  of  the  visit  of  Lord  Coleridge  to 
America,  the  following  announcement : — 

“We  are  devising  some  new  dishes  for  him  ; one 
of  tho  most  beautiful  will  be  the  Justice  Trifle. 
Special  moulds  are  made  of  Justice,  represented  by 
a female  figure  cast  in  sugar-work  with  the  bandage 
over  the  eyes  holding  scales,  the  American  and 
English  flags  entwined  behind  her,  the  English  lion 
couchant  on  one  side  of  her,  and  the  eagle  on  the 
other.  This  will  be  set  on  a ground  of  sponge-cake, 
dressed  with  preserved  fruits,  and  covered  with 
whipped  cream,  while  groups  of  cast  figures  in  blanc 
mange  and  jelly  will  be  grouped  round.  A model 
of  the  New  Law  Courts  will  be  produced  in  sugar- 
work,  with  guardian  angels  hovering  over.  This 
work  is  entrusted  to  one  of  our  leading  confectioners, 
and  promises  to  be  a work  of  high  art.” 

But  wo  are  not  enlightened  as  to  the  means  of 
making  these  sugar  angels  “ hover  over”  the 
model  of  the  building.  Neither  is  it  explained 
why  tho  new  Temple  of  Justice  is  to  bo  repre- 
sented particularly  under  the  guardianship  of 
angels. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

4,213.  S.  B.  Sutcliffe,  Manchester.  Tile 
hearths  and  fenders  for  fireplaces.  Sept.  1, 
1883. 

4,227.  T.  J.  Palmer,  Carshalton.  Decorative 
material  for  walls,  &c.  Sept.  3,  1883. 

4,259.  R.  Adams,  London.  Toothed  racks  of 
opening  and  closing  fanlights,  windows,  &c. 
Sept.  4,  1883. 

4,270.  D.  H.  Dade,  London.  Protecting 
wood,  &c.,  against  fire,  &c.  Sept.  5,  1883. 
NOTICE  TO  PROCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 


Sept.  4,  1883. 

2,238.  G.  Nobes,  London.  Domestic  fire- 
escape.  May  2,  1883. 

Sept.  7,  1883. 

2,199.  T.  Smith,  Sunbury.  Combination  of 
materials  for  making  cements,  &c.  May  1, 
1883. 

2,282.  T.  J.  Constantine,  London.  Open  fire 
portable  cooking-ranges.  May  4,  1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  September  8,  1883. 

5,915.  J.  M.  Hooker,  Sevenoaks.  Protecting 
buildings  against  fire.  Dec.  11, 1882.  Price  2d. 

The  metal  girders  that  support  the  floor  are  made  hollow, 
aud  their  sides  are  pierced  with  numerous  perforations. 
They  are  all  connected  with  a water-main,  so  that  when 
required  water  can  be  discharged  through  these  perfora- 
tions. (Pro.  Pro.) 

74.  J.  Betjemann,  London.  Fire-screens. 
Jan.  5,  1883.  Price  6d. 

These  form  shallow  cupboards,  and  have  receptacles  for 
books,  pipes,  &c. 

102.  G.  D.  Peters,  London.  Apparatus  for 
facilitating  the  action  of  spring  rollers  for  win- 
dow-blinds. Jan.  8,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Shoulders  are  formed  on  the  spindle  of  a spring  roller, 
in  which  pawls  can  engage  when  required. 

152.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Manufac- 
ture of  hydraulic  and  other  cements,  mortar, 
artificial  stone,  &c.  (Com.  by  MM.  R.  Bosse 
and  P.  E.  Freise,  Brunswick,  Germany.)  Jan. 


1883.  Price  4d. 

hese  cements,  &c.,  are  made  from  furnace  slag,  which 
nely  ground,  and  then  mixed. 

; 58.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Machinery  for 
,ting  and  sawing  marble,  granite,  &c.  (Com. 

A.  Jeansaume,  Paris.)  Jan.  10,  1883. 
ce  2d. 

his  consists  of  an  endless  metal  baud  .passed  round 
:els,  which  are  revolved,  and  is  fitted  with  guides,  &c. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Go.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


159.  A.  H.  Dunnachie,  Glasgow.  Making 
silica  bricks.  Jan.  11,  1883.  Price  4d. 

A fireclay  found  at  Glenboig  is  used  to  mix  with  the 
silicious  material  to  give  it  tne  required  adhesive  pro- 
perties. 

162.  J.  Shaw  and  F.  Milan,  Lockwood.  Indi- 
cating the  presence  or  absence  of  water  in 
cisterns  or  other  vessels  in  connexion  with 
baths,  &c.  Jan.  11,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A tube  in  connexion  with  the  cistern  contains  a column 
of  mercury.  When  tho  cistern  is  nearly  empty,  and 
steam  is  generated  in  the  boiler,  the  mercury  is  expelled 
from  the  tube,  and  the  steam  escapes. 

213.  E.  A.  Showell  and  C.  Turner,  Birming- 
ham. Sash  and  casement  fastenings.  Jan.  13, 
1883.  Price  4d. 

On  the  meeting-rails  of  each  sash  is  a short  tube,  the 
outer  sides  of  which  are  inclined,  when  a bolt  is  passed 
through  and  turned  teeth  thereon  engage  the  inclined 
surfaces,  whereby  the  sashes  are  drawn  together. 

220.  G.  Davis,  Aberystwith  ; W.  Jones, 
Llaunon  ; and  R.  Gird  wood,  Edinburgh.  Chim- 
ney cowls  and  ventilators.  Jan.  15,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

The  mouths  of  these  are  kept  facing  the  wind  by  vanes 
above.  The  wind  entering  passes  through  a pipe  therein, 
which  is  bent  into  the  form  of  an  inverted  syphon,  and 
when  it  issues  from  this  in  an  upward  direction,  it  pro- 
duces an  induced  current  of  air  up  the  chimney,  &c. 

238.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets 
(Com.  by  J.  Bennor,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.) 
Jan.  15,  1883.  Price  8d. 

The  basin  and  the  trap  are  formed  in  one  piece,  and  tho 
passage  between  the  two  is  governed  by  a retainer  fitted 
with  loose  ball  valves.  Many  modifications  are  shown. 

2,475.  A.  Rudolph,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
Window-sashes.  May  17,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  frames  that  hold  tho  glass  are  pivoted  in  the  win- 
dow sash-bars,  bo  that  the  panes  can  easily  be  reversed  for 
cleaning  purposes,  &c.  Several  methods  are  shown  for 
securing  tne  same. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Sessions  House,  Birkenhead. — By  the  Birken- 
head Town  Council,  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  architects,  Liverpool,  for 
the  sessions-house  to  be  erected  in  Chester- 
street,  at  an  estimated  sost  of  nearly  30,0001., 
have  been  adopted. 

Belfast  Free  Library.— The  Library  Committeo 
sat  on  the  4th  inst.  in  the  Town-hall,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  different  plans  for 
the  free  library  about  to  be  erected  in  Royal- 
avenue.  In  reply  to  the  advertisement,  there 
were  between  fifty  and  sixty  designs  received 
from  architects  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  committee,  we  understand,  selected  that  of 
Mr.  Lynn,  Belfast,  and  will  recommend  it  for 
the  first  premium,  which  is  1001.  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  Manchester,  were  second,  tho 
premiums  being  50£. ; and  Mr.  Johnston,  London, 
third,  25 1.  The  final  selection  rests,  of  course, 
with  the  Council. 

Proposed  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases, 
Bromley  (Kent).— A meeting  of  the  Bromley 
and  Beckenham  Joint  Hospital  Board  was  hold 
on  the  7th  inst.,  Sir  J.  F.  Lennard,  bart., 
presiding.  The  Board  were  occupied  a con- 
siderable time  in  considering  the  plans  which 
had  been  sent  in  for  the  proposed  infectious 
hospital  by  Mr.  Ladds,  of  Chapel  - street, 
Bedford-row ; Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre  Harris,  Orping- 
ton ; Mr.  W.  R.  Mallett,  Bromley ; Mr.  Bartlett, 
Beckenham ; and  Messrs.  C.  & F.  Rutley,  Dow- 
gate-hill.  The  whole  of  these  competitors  were 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  work  as 
proposed  by  the  Board  could  not  be  carried 
out  for  the  sum  of  4,000£.  as  suggested.  Some 
of  them  submitted  alternative  plans,  whereon 
certain  modifications  were  shown,  and  Mr. 
Ladds  forwarded  a plan  of  a building  similar 
to  the  one  suggested  by  the  Board,  the  cost  of 
which  he  estimated  at  4,6601.  After  a lengthened 
consultation  Mr.  Batten  proposed,  Mr.  Payne 
seconded,  and  it  was  carried  unanimously,  that 
tho  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  Ladds  should  be 
accepted  conditionally,  and  that  he  be  asked 
to  attend  a committee  meeting  of  the  whole 
Board,  to  be  held  next  Wednesday.  A cheque 
was  drawn  for  1,703£.  6s.  5d.  for  the  purchase  of 
the  hospital  site.  . , 

River  Loivman  ( Tiverton ) Drainage.  The 
Town  Council  of  Tiverton  have,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
awarded  the  first  premium  in  this  competition 
to  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley,  of  Westminster. 


New  Bridge  Over  the  Ouse— The  tenders 
of  Messrs.  Pilling  & Co.,  Manchester,  for  brick- 
work, and  Messrs.  Goddard  & Massey,  Notting- 
ham, for  ironwork,  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Bedford  Town  Council. 
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WESTMINSTER  HALL  AND  THE 
LAW  COURTS. 

In  the  appropriate  description,  entitled 
“ Early  Recollections  of  Westminster  Hall  and 
the  Law  Courts,”  on  p.  293,  vol.  xliv.,  of  your 
journal,  it  is  stated  that  “ on  the  east  side  of 
St.  Margaret-street,  there  had  probably  been 
erected,  about  1780,  by  Sir  William  Chambers 
...  a handsome  front  of  official  buildings,  the 
King’s  Bench  Record  Office,”  &c.  Having  some 
doubts  whether  Chambers  was  the  architect 
of  this  portion,  I had  hoped  to  find  some 
reference  to  it,  and  having  only  lately  done  so, 
I now  forward  it : — “ The  range  of  buildings 
on  the  east  side  of  the  old  Margaret-street, 
Westminster,  and  now  containing  the  Law 
Courts,  were  designed  by  William  Kent  for 
holding  the  records  of  Parliament.  The  centre 
and  southern  wing  are  shown  completed  in 
Malton,  ‘ London  and  Westminster,’  fol., 
London,  1792,  pi.  iv.  James  Wyatt  probably 
added  the  northern  wing  to  correspond  in 
1813 ; and  part  of  the  southern  wing  was  taken 
down  by  Sir  C.  Barry  in  1850.”  This  is  as 
stated  in  the  “ Dictionary  of  Architecture,” 
article  “ W.  Kent.” 

It  is  stated  in  your  article  that  “ in  1819-20 
the  north  front  of  the  Hall  was  cleared  of  some 
of  its  mean  and  incongruous  attachments,  and 
it  underwent  a good  restoration  by  Gayfere.” 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  im- 
portant restoration  of  the  north  and  south 
fronts,  and  also  the  reinstatement  of  the  lantern 
or  louvre  in  the  roof  of  the  Hall,  the  weight 
being  calculated  at  eleven  tons,  were  effected 
from  the  design  and  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  John  William  Hiort,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  officers  of  the  old  Board  of 
Works.  These  works  are  commented  upon  in 
“ Observations  on  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,” 
8vo.,  1823,  p.  177,  usually  considered  to  have 
been  written  by  Buckler,  of  Oxford.  Richard 
III.’s  architect  (query,  Henry  Yeveley  ?)  is 
supposed  to  have  built  the  “ ten  massive  flying 
buttresses  to  resist  the  thrust”  of  the  “beautiful 
jammer-beam  truss  principals.”  It  has  been 
6tated  that  these  buttresses  are  not  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  hall,  paper  having  been  passed 
between  the  arm  and  the  wall. 

Wyatt  Papworth. 


ON  SPECIAL  PREPARATIONS  TO 
RENDER  WOOD  AND  OTHER  THEATRE 
CONSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
UNINFLAMMABLE. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Board  of 
Works  and  other  authorities  should  make  it 
compulsory  on  the  part  of  proprietors  of 
theatres  and  other  public  institutions,  to  render 
the  combustible  elements  of  those  structures 
incombustible  by  means  of  some  special  prepa- 
ration. The  suggestion  is  a good  one  ; the  only 
difficulty  appears  to  be  in  the  definition  of  what 
is  really  a reliable  and  permanently  effective 
preparation  for  this  purpose.  The  writer  is  not 
aware  that  any  of  the  uninflammable  composi- 
tions have  been  proved  to  possess  the  quality 
of  permanent  value.  As  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  this  latter  quality,  mention  may 
be  made  of  M.  Carteron’s  preparation,  intro- 
duced in  1854,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
tungstate  of  soda.  This  was  considered  a great 
invention  at  the  time,  and  received  a favourable 
report  from  M.  Biel,  the  Inspector  General  of 
Buildings  at  Paris,  which  resulted  in  the  formu- 
lating of  the  following  recommendation  by  the 
Conseil  General  des  Batiments  Civils  : — “ Con- 
sidering M.  Carteron’s  processes  are  incontest- 
ably  proved  to  protect  wood,  scenery,  costumes, 
and  other  theatrical  decorations  from  fire,  it  is 
advised  that  they  may  be  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  the  Superior  Administration.” 

Later  on,  the  official  journal,  Le  Moniteur 
Universel,  of  December  2nd,  1859,  registered 
the  following  decree  of  the  Ministers  of  State  : 
that  in  future  the  costumes  and  the  decorations 
of  the  opera,  as  well  as  the  timbers,  canvas,  &c., 
should  be  treated  by  Carteron’s  process. 

The  incapacity  of  this  process  to  prevent  a 
terrible  calamity  was  proved  in  1873,  when  the 
Opera  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  ; proba- 
bly, however,  the  preparation  had  gradually 
lost  its  refractory  characteristics,  or  become 
reduced  to  powder  and  disappeared ; anyhow, 
it  points  to  the  advisability  of  constantly  renew- 
ing such  preparations,  otherwise  they  will  be- 
come useless.  The  writer  suggests  that,  before 
any  regulation  enforcing  the  use  of  these 


preparations  be  made,  that  the  special  anti- 
inflammable composition  shall  be  examined  by 
a Commission  appointed  by  some  scientific 
body  such  as  that  of  the  Royal  or  the  Chemical 
Society. 

The  Societe  d’ Encouragement  some  short 
time  ago  offered  a prize  for  a special  anti- 
inflammable preparation,  and,  after  a searching 
examination  and  trial,  the  only  prize  was 
awarded  to  M.  Martin  for  his  Ignifuze.  This 
material  is  neither  corrosive  nor  poisonous,  and 
it  does  not  affect  colouring  materials,  and  per- 
mits the  latter  to  be  added  to  it,  and  is,  more- 
over, very  cheap.  The  following  are  the  con- 
stituents which  enter  into  its  composition,  its 
base  being  a fixed  salt, — hydrochlorate  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  boracic  acid,  felspar, 
potash,  silicate  of  soda,  mixed  with  starch,  some 
gelatine,  and  Meudon  whiting. 

The  mixture  can  be  applied  to  manuscripts  as 
well  as  to  paintings,  and  will  perfectly  resist, 
for  an  indefinite  duration,  a temperature  of 
from  40°  to  50°  Cent,  without  losing  in  the  least 
its  refractory  qualities.  What  has  prevented 
the  adoption  of  these  anti-inflammable  prepara- 
tions is  just  this  loss  of  refractory  properties 
which  occurs  when  the  materials  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  high  temperatures  which  some 
of  the  decorative  elements  of  the  theatre  are 
subject  to.  M.  Garnier,  architect  of  the  Grande 
Opera,  was  credited  with  a sum  by  the  Minister 
of  Arts  for  the  purpose  of  applying  Martin’s 
Ignifuze  to  all  the  wood-work  of  the  New  Opera; 
and  M.  Paris,  Colonel  des  Sapeurs-Pompiers  of 
Paris,  has  obtained  permission  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  same  material  to  the  joiner’s  work 
and  carpentry  of  the  Pavilion  of  Flora  at  the 
Prefecture  de  la  Seine,  in  which  a fire  broke 
out  some  months  ago,  which,  if  it  had  not 
been  suppressed,  would  have  jeopardised  the 
precious  collection  in  the  Louvro. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  these  preparations 
would  prevent  the  overheating  of  iron  girders, 
but  this  is  a mistake.  All  constructional 
elements  conduct  heat  more  or  less  rapidly.  It 
is  only  a question  of  degree.  The  author  has 
succeeded  in  melting  iron  which  was  coated  one 
inch  thick  with  a mixture  of  silicate  of  soda  and 
finely-ground  fireclay,  and  certainly  the  con- 
stituents of  these  two  highly  refractory 
materials  are  amongst  the  worst  conductors  of 
heat  of  all  the  chemical  elements.  B.  H.  T. 


BUILDING  LAND  AT  BOW,  AND  OVER- 
HEAD TELEPHONE  WIRES. 

A QUESTION  OF  COMPANIES’  RIGHTS. 

An  inquiry  of  considerable  interest  to  owners 
of  land  and  buildings,  in  connexion  with  alleged 
rights  of  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
was  under  investigation  last  week  at  the  City 
of  Loudon  Court.  Mr.  W.  H.  German,  a gentle- 
man residing  in  Brighton,  and  owner  of  build- 
ing land  at  Bow,  brought  an  action  against  the 
United  Telephone  Company  for  50 1.  damages 
for  erecting  posts  and  wires  on  the  land  in 
question,  without  his  permission.  The  hearing 
of  the  action  had  been  preceded  by  an  applica- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  for  an  injunction 
restraining  the  Company  from  carrying  out  any 
further  trespass,  and  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Com- 
missioner Kerr  held  that  according  to  English 
law  an  owner  of  land  was  entitled  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  everything  between  his  property  and 
the  heavens,  and  he  asked  why  the  plaintiff  did 
not  cut  the  wires.  In  reply,  the  plaintiff’s 
solicitor  said  that  he  purposely  refrained  from 
advising  such  a course  lest  injury  might  occur 
to  life  and  limb,  whereupon  the  Commissioner 
remarked  that  even  in  that  event  the  plaintiff 
would  not  be  liable  to  a charge  of  manslaughter ; 
and,  he  added,  that  considering  the  multiplicity 
of  telegraphic  and  telephone  wires  recently 
erected,  it  was  desirable  the  public  should 
know  such  was  the  fact.  When  the  ques- 
tion as  to  damages  claimed  came  on  last 
week  it  was  heard  before  the  Registrar  of 
the  Court,  and  Mr.  Purcell,  barrister,  who 
appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  said  there 
need  not  be  any  further  contention  between 
the  parties,  as  the  posts  and  wires  had  been 
removed ; but  Mr.  Kebbell,  who  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  said  there  was 
no  doubt  that  was  the  fact  ; still  he  submitted 
that  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  entitled 
the  plaintiff  to  adequate  damages,  because  the 
company  had  only  lately  agreed  to  make  the 
amends  which  they  ought  to  have  done  months 
ago.  Besides,  when  the  plaintiff  attempted  to 
re im.  vo  the  posts  force  was  used  to  prevent 
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him.  The  Registrar  said  if  any  actual  damage 
which  had  been  sustained  was  pointed  out  to 
him  he  would  deal  with  it,  whereupon  Mr. 
Kebbell  contended  that  surely  a public  company 
could  not  commit  a wrong  of  this  sort  against  a 
private  person  and  maintain  it  to  the  last 
moment  without  the  law  compelling  them  to 
give  proper  redress.  His  client  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  selling  the  land,  and  could  not  carry 
out  the  bargain  so  long  as  the  posts  were  up, 
and  that  was  certainly  a hardship.  The  Registrar 
observed  that  as  the  plaintiff  had  not  claimed 
special  damages  he  could  not  give  them  as 
against  the  company.  On  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany it  was  admitted  that  they  had  committed  a 
technical  trespass,  but  that  was  all,  and,  ulti- 
mately, the  Registrar  fixed  the  damages  at  forty 
shillings  with  costs  on  the  higher  scale,  observing 
that,  as  to  the  costs  of  the  application  for  an 
injunction,  he  should  deal  with  them  on 
taxation. 

The  subject  of  these  overhead  wires  came 
before  the  Bethnal  - green  Vestry  at  their 
meeting  last  week,  when  the  vestry-clerk  said 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  rapid  multiplication 
of  telephonic  wires  over  the  streets,  but  thought 
the  vestiy  had  no  control  or  power  of  prohibi- 
tion. Mr.  Ewin,  the  representative  of  the 
Vestry  at  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
said  that  was  so,  and  nothing  but  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  interfere  if  a telephone 
company  chose  to  treat  with  private  residents 
for  stretching  their  wares  across  from  house  to 
house ; but  Mr.  Jones,  another  member  of  tho 
vestry,  held  that  surely  vestries  had  some 
jurisdiction  by  reason  of  the  wires  crossing  the 
public  highways  which  were  under  their  control. 
The  Parliamentary  Committee  were  requested 
to  direct  their  attention  to  the  matter. 


MANCHESTER  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH. 

Sir, — Whilst  I was  taking  shelter  from  the  rain 
a few  days  since,  I noticed  a man  who  marked  a flat 
grave  stone  with  a straight  line,  and  then  proceeded 
to  cut  away  a part  therefrom  on  which  the  inscrip- 
tion was  cut.  It  took  place  at  the  south-easterly  nave 
column  or  pier.  Part  of  this  stone  was  covered  with 
short  lengths  of  timber,  on  which  the  uprights  wore 
placed  and  wedged  to  support  the  arch  above, 
Taking  such  liberties  with  things  which  ought  to  be 
preserved  by  the  officials  in  charge  is  too  bad.  No 
doubt  the  party  who  ordered  the  slab  and  the 
inscription  to  be  cut  had  to  pay  for  placing  it  inside 
the  building. 

If  ordinary  care  had  been  exercised,  all  monu- 
ments in  the  flat  should  have  been  carefully  covered 
over  or  removed,  and  common  flags  laid  in  their 
places  p)-o  tern.  ; in  fact,  a plan  of  their  respective 
positions  should  have  been  taken  before  scaffolding 
the  place. 

Had  I been  a descendant  of  the  family  whose 
name  was  inscribed  on  tho  slab,  I certainly  should 
have  been  inclined  to  “take  tho  man’s  hat  off” 
who  was  smashing  it  up. 

(The  last  line  but  one  has  a moaning  in  it,  and  will 
give  them  an  idea  of  the  circumstance.) 

What  is  the  use  of  paying  for  permission  to  place 
stones  over  our  departed  relatives  when  they  can  be 
so  ruthlessly  destroyed,  and  in  face  of  a clerical 
official,  who  only  noticed  that  I had  •pul.  my  hat  on 
at  that  spot  (it  was  cold  and  draughty),  aud'  told  mo 
to  take  it  off.  All  the  workmen  had  theirs  on,  and 
I had  uncovered  twice.  These  facts  I will  vouch 
for.  H.  Percival. 


RE  CORFE  CASTLE. 

Sir,  — Writing  of  Corfe  Castle,  it  was  said 
(p.  311,  ante)  to  have  been  in  possession  of 
“Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  or,  rather,  of  his 

imperious  wife and  was  held  by  her 

beautiful  and  no  less  imperious  daughter,  the 
Viscountess  Purbeck.”  Hero  is  an  error  of  one 
generation.  Sir  Christopher,  the  dancing  Chan- 
cellor, appears  to  have  died  a bachelor ; but  his 
nephew  and  heir,  Sir  Wm.  Newport,  who  took  the 
name  of  Hatton,  married  Eliz.  Cecil,  the  “ imperious 
wife”  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  eminent  lawyer. 
This  lady  continued  to  call  herself  Lady  Hatton 
when  really  Lady  Coke,  for  she  and  Coke  had  both 
been  previously  married.  This  appears  to  have 
been  part  of  her  imperiousness. 

It  was  Frances  Coke,  daughter  of  tho  above 
couple,  who  became  Lady  Purbeck  by  marrying  a 
Villiers.  The  whole  story  is  one  tissue  of  pride  and 
profligacy,  presenting  intrigue  and  personal  adven- 
ture, unsurpassed  in  ideal  romance.  A.  II. 


Dry  Dock  Extension  in  South  Wales. 

The  Slipway  and  Dry-Dock  Company,  just 
formed,  has  taken  twenty  - three  acres  of 
ground,  with  a large  river  frontage,  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  construct  a gridiron 
slipway,  and  dry  docks. 
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THE  PADDINGTON  VESTRY  AND 
SEWER  CONTRACTS. 

The  Paddington  Vestry  are  just  now  in 
collision  with  Messrs.  Wilkes  & Co.,  a firm  of 
sewer  contractors  in  the  City.  It  appears  that 
this  firm  recently  made  a tender  for  certain 
sewerage  works  in  Paddington,  and  that 
although  their  tender  was  173Z.  helow  aDy 
other  it  was  rejected.  Borne  two  years  ago 
the  same  firm  tendered  for  another  sewer  in  the 
parish,  and  although  their  tender  was  407.  below 
the  tender  of  the  next  lowest  it  was  rejected. 
Their  tenders,  although  the  lowest,  having  been 
twice  rejected  by  the  Vestry,  presumably  on 
the  ground  that  the  latter  had  not  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  the  firm,  Messrs.  Wilkes,  on 
this  last  occasion  of  their  non-success  com- 
municated with  the  Vestry,  inviting  the  fullest 
inquiry  into  their  standing  and  position,  and 
referring  the  Vestry  to  a large  number  of  firms 
and  local  Boards  for  whom  they  had  either 
executed  or  were  now  executing  work.  It 
appears  that  in  this  communication  Messrs. 
Wilkes  intimated  to  the  Vestry  that  they  would 
ask  for  no  money  in  payment  until  the  work 
was  completed,  at  the  same  time  offering 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  As 
the  Vestry  declined  to  take  any  notice  of  the 
communication  Messrs.  Wilkes  & Co.  have  now 
fallen  back  for  a redress  of  their  alleged 
grievances  upon  the  ratepayers,  before  whom 
they  have  laid  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  respective  tenders. 


THE  NEW  TRADES’  HOUSE  BUILDINGS, 
GLASGOW. 

A special  meeting  of  the  Trades’  House  was 
held  on  Monday  last  to  consider  the  minutes  of 
the  Committeo  on  Buildings,  and  the  report  by 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  architect,  on  the  designs 
of  the  new  Trades’  Hall  Buildings.  Deacon- 
Convener  Reid  presided.  In  all,  six  sets  of 
plans  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Honeyman,  who 
began  his  report  by  stating  the  probable  cost 
of  the  buildings  as  designed  by  the  competitors. 
He  found  that  the  building  by  the  architect 
signing  himself  “ Unity  ” would  probably  cost 
the  full  amount  which  it  had  been  resolved 
to  expend,  viz.,  18,000Z. ; that  by  “Utility,” 
17,6007.  ; by  “ Union  is  Strength,  17,5007.  ; by 
“ Bis,”  17,2507. ; by  “ Handwerke,”  16,7007. ; 
and  by  “ Bis  1,”  16,6007.  The  probable  rentals 
which  would  be  derived  in  respect  of  the 
various  buildings  were:  — “ Unity,”  1,2507.; 
“Utility,”  1,2407.;  “Union  is  Strength,” 
1,3307. ; “ Bis,”  1,1207. ; “ Handwerke,”  1,3507. ; 
and  “ Bis  1,”  9607.  The  reporter  said  that  the 
probable  rentals  bore  little  relation  to  the  cost ; 
for  example,  while  the  cheapest  plan, — that  of 
“ Bis  1,” — would  yield  about  5£  per  cent.,  the 
dearest, — that  of  “Unity,” — would  yield  about 

7 per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  buildings 
as  designed  by  “Handwerke”  would  yield 

8 per  cent.,  while  those  designed  by  “Bis” 
would  only  yield  Gk-  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Honey- 
man said  he  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  the 
first  place  in  the  order  of  merit  to  the  design 
bearing  the  motto  “ Unity,”  the  second  place  to 
the  design  bearing  the  motto  “ Bis  1,”  and  the 
third  to  that  having  the  motto  “ Bis.” 

The  Chairman  moved  a resolution  re-affirming 
the  decision  come  to  in  October  last  to  rebuild 
the  Halls,  at  a cost  of  not  more  than  18,0007. 

Ex-Deacon-Convener  M'Onie  seconded  the 
motion. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Deacon-Convener  then  proposed  “ That 
the  House,  subject  to  securing  the  unanimous 
support  and  approval  of  the  incorporations, 
resolve  to  proceed  with  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Trades’  Hall  Buildings  in  conformity  with 
the  plans  signed  with  the  motto  ‘ Unity,’  subject 
to  any  alterations  on  the  plans  recommended 
by  the  Building  Committee  ; and  further  recom- 
mend that  the  Incorporations  take  up  their 
share  of  the  expense  of  the  new  buildings  in 
proportion  to  the  shares  they  hold  at  present, 
and  remit  the  matter  to  the  Building  Com- 
mittee to  be  carried  out,  and  to  report  at  a 
future  meeting  of  the  House.” 

Deacon  M'Ewan  seconded  the  motion. 

On  a division  being  taken,  the  motion  was 
carried  by  18  votes  to  8. 

The  envelope  accompanying  t}ie  plans  signed 
Unity”  having  been  opened,  it  was  found 
that  the  successful  architects  were  Messrs. 
Campbell  Douglas  & Sellars,  Glasgow. 


THE  IRON  CURTAIN  AT  THE  ROYAL 
LYCEUM  THEATRE,  EDINBURGH. 

Sir, — This  curtain,  at  the  stage  opening,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  erected 
for  me  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  of  London. 
It  measures  30  ft.  6 in.  wide  by  a depth  of  28  ft.  6 in. , 
and  is  constructed  of  two  screens  of  wrought-iron 
plates  | in.  thick,  with  an  air  space  between  of  6 in. 
The  top  portion  of  the  curtain  is  framed  and  riveted 
to  double  wrought-iron  girders  secured  to  the  heads 
of  hydraulic  rams,  which  are  fitted  with  their 
cylinders  on  each  side  of  the  proscenium  opening. 
The  supply  of  water  for  working  these  rams  is  laid 
on  from  the  town  mains,  and  with  an  expenditure  of 
only  84  gallons  of  water  the  curtain,  weighing  about 
tons,  is  raised  or  lowered  in  50  seconds,  the 
movement  for  working  it  being  on  the  stage,  under 
the  control  of  the  prompter,  thus  forming,  with  the 
brick  proscenium  wall,  a fire-resisting  division 
entirely  separating  the  stage  from  the  auditorium. 

The  curtain,  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  on 
Monday  night,  worked  admirably  and,  in  my 
opinion,  quite  solves  the  question  which  has  lately 
been  so  much  discussed. 

Charles  J . Phipps. 


CHEAP  PATENTS. 

Sm,- 1 read  with  much  interest  your  article  in  last 
Saturday’s  issue  [p.  333,  ante]  on  “ the  reduced  patent 
rates,”  but  I am  very  much  surprised  to  find  so  little 
alteration  in  the  “costs.”  It  seems  to  have  been  hnrdly 
worth  the  alteration,  seeing  that  it  is  so  far  short  of  what 
is  needed  by  the  country,  namely,  a comparatively  free 
patent.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  any 
invention  should  be  protected  by  a fee  not  exceeding  a 
guinea,  or  even  less.  Much  good  has  been  done  to  the 
country  by  the  cheap  rates  of  postage  and  the  Parcels 
Post,  and  it  is  very  certain  that  a greater  blessing  would 
be  conferred  were  men  not  taxed  for  using  their  inventive 
faculties. 

It  has  often  been  sarcastically  hinted  that  America  is 
far  in  advance  of  England  in  its  useful  inventions ; but 
the  reason  is  obvious  when  it  is  seen  how  easily  a patent 
is  obtained,  and  what  encouragement  is  offered  for  men  to 
think.  But  here  in  this  free  England  invention  is  im- 
prisoned in  the  mind,  and  not  allowed  to  be  made  known 
(in  the  great  majority  of  cases)  by  reason  of  the  expensive 
Patent  Laws.  Especially  are  the  working  classes  affected. 
There  are  a great  number  of  persons  in  this  country  who 
are  continually  inventing,  but  by  reason  of  the  “ Patent 
Law  ’’  impediment  are  prevented  the  production  of  their 
ideas  : hence  it  is  a loss  to  the  nation. 

I am  well  acquainted  with  a person  of  humble  position 
who  lias  devised  about  thirty  useful  inventions  very  recently, 
which,  when  satisfactorily  finished,  ho  lias  destroyed, 
saying  that  having  worked  out  his  ideas  with  satisfaction 
to' himself,  he  is  prevented  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  his 
thought  by  the  expense  aud  troublo  of  the  existing  patent 
laws,  with  their  questionable  probabilities  of  ultimate 
profit.  There  are  many  such  men  as  this  only  awaiting 
the  freedom  of  a comparatively  free  patent  law. 

Should  the  time  ever  come  when  this  would  be  the  case, 
itwould.no  doubt,  open  up  quite  a novel  “ profession,” 
it  being  that  of  an  “ inventor,”  whose  business  it  would  be 
to  invent  things  for  his  customers  upon  payment  of  a small 
feo.  In  fact,  there  are  men  now  ready  to  commence  this, 
did  the  facilities  offer.  Reserved  Invention. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Birmingham. — In  connexion  with  the  covering 
over  of  the  Smithfielcl  Market,  ancl  the  widening 
of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  a large  and  imposing  block 
of  buildings  has  been  erected  in  the  latter 
thoroughfare,  extending  from  Jamaica-row  to 
Moat-lane,  so  as  to  form  a suitable  front  to  the 
vegetable  market.  The  buildings,  which  are 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Osborn  & Reading, 
architects,  Bennett’s-hill,  are  designed  in  the 
style  of  the  English  Renaissance  of  the  Stuart 
period,  and  are  constructed  of  red  brick,  with 
red  terra-cotta  dressings.  At  each  end  of  the 
St.  Martin’s-lane  front  are  circular  turrets,  with 
conical  roofs,  flanked  by  ornamental  gables,  and 
in  the  centre  is  a gable  with  octagonal  turret 
on  each  side.  The  main  entrance  to  the 
markets  is  in  the  centre  of  the  St.  Martin’s- 
lane  front,  and  consists  of  a central  roadway  for 
carts  and  wagons,  15  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  high, 
together  with  a wide  entrance  on  either  side  for 
foot-passengers.  The  main  piers  supporting 
the  large  archway  are  of  stone,  but  the  arch 
itself  is  constructed  of  terra-cotta,  richly 
moulded  and  carved.  Over  the  archway  will 
be  two  sculptured  figures  in  red  terra-cotta, 
representing  “Flora”  and  “Pomona.”  The 
whole  of  the  carving  and  sculptured  work  has 
been  executed  by  Mr.  John  Roddis,  of  Aston- 
road.  The  archways  are  fitted  with  massive 
wrought-iron  gates,  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co.,  of  Grosvenor-street, 
Birmingham.  The  Jamaica-row  front  and 
about  one-third  of  the  St.  Martin’s-lane  front 
are  occupied  by  the  new  Woolpack  Hotel.  The 
hotel  is  entered  from  St.  Martin’s-lane  by  a 
wide  hall,  having  a staircase  which  leads  to  the 
upper  floors.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  there 
is  a commodious  smoking-room,  and  on  the 
right  a large  bar,  18  ft.  wide  by  36  ft.  long, 
with  an  entrance  at  the  Jamaica-row  corner  of 


the  building.  The  other  end  of  the  Jamaica- 
row  front  is  wholly  occupied  by  a large  luncheon 
and  dining  room,  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
39  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  in  which  there  will  be  a bar 
extending  the  length  of  the  room.  On  the  left 
of  the  large  entrance  to  the  markets  has  been 
placed  the  market  superintendent’s  office,  which 
has  a staircase  communicating  with  his  house, 
on  a portion  of  the  first  aud  second  floors.  The 
remaining  portion  of  the  St.  Martin’s-lane 
front  is  occupied  by  large  shops,  with  show- 
rooms on  the  first  floor,  and  well-lighted  base- 
ments extending  underneath  the  footpath. 
That  portion  of  the  building  which  faces  Moat- 
lane  has  been  planned  for  use  as  a coffee-house, 
and  has  a good  entrance-hall,  and  a staircase 
leading  to  all  the  upper  floors.  Extending 
down  Moat-lane  there  will  be  an  addition  to 
the  main  building,  intended  for  the  formation 
of  a secondary  gateway  entrance  to  the  markets, 
a stable  and  carriage-house  for  the  superin- 
tendent, and  lavatories  for  women.  The  various 
lettings  in  the  building  are  all  divided  by  fire- 
proof floors  and  walls,  and  the  floors  of  the 
kitchens  are  constructed  of  fireproof  materials. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Briley,  of 
Coventry-road,  Small  Heath. 

Littleworth  (Berks).— A new  vicarage-house, 
with  offices  and  stabling,  is  now  being  erected 
in  this  village,  from  plans  and  specification 
prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Barfield,  architect, 
Faringdon,  Berks,  at  a cost  of  about  1,3007. 
The  walls  are  of  local  stone,  with  red  brick 
dressings,  the  covering  of  Broseley  Tiles,  tho 
internal  woodwork  being  stained  and  varnished. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  George  Cooper,  of  Aylesbury. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Diddlebury. — The  parish  church  of  Diddle- 
bury,  Shropshire,  about  7i  miles  from  Ludlow, 
has  been  reopened,  after  internal  re-arrange- 
ment. The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
aud  consists  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  aisle, 
while  at  the  west  end  is  a square  tower  with  a 
peal  of  bells.  In  the  church  are  one  or  two 
Norman  arches,  and  there  is  a fine  specimen  of 
herringbone  masonry  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
nave.  The  church  was  restored  in  1860-61. 
The  chancel  floor  has  been  raised  and  tiled  by 
Mr.  Godwin,  of  Lugwardino  Works,  Hereford. 
In  the  chancel  are  also  handsome  carved  oak 
choir-stalls.  Two  arches  have  been  thrown 
across  the  Cornewall  chapel  for  the  organ- 
chamber  and  vestry.  The  floor  of  the'  nave 
has  been  laid  with  Godwin’s  tiles  on  a bed  of 
concrete,  and  there  are  wood  blocks  under  the 
seats.  The  old  high  pews  have  been  converted 
into  open  scats.  The  eagle  lectern  is  the  gift  of 
the  vicar,  and  is  by  Hiles,  of  Hereford,  carved 
out  of  old  oak  from  Preston-on-Wye  church,  the 
vicar’s  former  parish.  New  glass,  of  different 
green  tints,  has  been  put  in  two  windows  of  the 
south  aisle  and  east  window.  An  entirely  new 
porch  has  been  erected,  and  also  additional 
warming  apparatus  in  the  south  aisle  provided. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  work  has  been  about  6007. 
The  architect  is  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of 
Hereford  ; and  the  builders  were  Messrs.  Jones 
& Sons,  Sedgeley,  near  Dudley. 

Haile. — The  parish  church  of  Haile  has  been 
reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  The  church 
is  built  upon  the  place  of  an  ancient  one. 
Before  the  present  works  began  it  looked  abject 
and  mean  enough.  Covered  externally  with 
Roman  cement  and  internally  with  mouldering 
plaster,  with  modern  windows  and  doors,  and 
modern  fittings  fast  going  to  decay,  it  presented 
to  the  unpi’ofessional  eye  no  feature  of  antiquity ; 
but  Mr.  Ferguson,  the  architect  to  whom  the 
works  were  entrusted,  reported  that  its  plan, 
with  simple  proportion  of  nave  and  chancel,  was 
ancient,  and  showed  the  outline  of  an  early 
Norman  church, — early  from  the  shortness  of 
its  chancel,  for  in  later  days  they  were 
lengthened,— but  that  from  the  moderate  thick- 
ness of  its  walls  it  had  in  later  times  been 
rebuilt.  Under  Mr.  Ferguson’s  advice,  and 
under  the  direction  of  tho  vicar,  as  a prelimi- 
nary the  outer  coating  of  cement  and  inner 
coating  of  plaster  were  removed,  the  seats  and 
floors  taken  out,  and  the  anatomy  of  the  build- 
ing so  exposed  that  its  condition  could  be  seen 
and  its  history  read.  It  then  was  clear  that  the 
older  church  had  at  some  previous  time  been 
taken  down  to  the  level  of  the  ground  and 
rebuilt,  and  that  all  except  the  walls  were  past 
repair.  The  walls  themselves  were  made  up  of 
ancient  fragments  broken  up  and  used  as  walling 
stones  in  the  south  wall.  The  position  of  the 
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principal  entrance  could  be  seen  in  the  early 
wall  of  the  foundation.  A Roman  altar,  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules  and  Silvanus,  was  found. 
This,  with  portions  of  window-heads  and  other 
remains  of  the  fifteenth  century,  are  preserved  in 
the  porch.  On  the  external  face  of  the  east  wall  of 
the  nave,  the  southern  return  wall,  there  may 
be  seen  a fragment  of  the  tapering  stone  of  a 
churchyard  cross  of  large  size,  executed  in  hard 
whitestone,  and  stated  to  be  not  later  than  the 
eighth  century.  A substantial  new  oak  roof  has 
been  put  to  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  whole 
church  re-seated  in  oak  throughout.  The 
chancel  arch  did  not  exist,  and  none  has  been 
added,  but  in  place  of  it  a handsome  oak  screen 
has  been  put  up.  To  the  west  end,  the  only 
available  space,  a porch  and  vestry  have  been 
added,  the  walls  of  chiselled  redstone,  the  roofs 
of  oak.  The  fabric,  as  far  as  the  walls  and 
windows,  has  been  left  almost  untouched,  re- 
pointed outside,  and  replastered  inside.  The 
whole  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Wigton,  in  the  space  of  five  months. 

Bromsgrove. — The  old  church  of  St.  Godwald, 
built  originally  as  a chapel-of-ease  for  St. 
Michael’s,  Stoke  Prior,  being  found  too  small 
and  in  other  respects  unsuitable  to  the  wants 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ecclesiastical  parish 
of  Finstall,  a movement  was  set  on  foot  by  the 
vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Bainbrigge,  to  provide  a 
new  church,  which  has  been  so  far  successful 
that  the  fuundation-stone  was  laid  on  the  7th 
inst.  by  Mrs.  Bainbrigge,  wife  of  the  vicar. 
The  church,  of  which  Mr.  J.  Cotton,  Birming- 
ham, is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Brazier  & 
Weaver,  Bromsgrove,  the  builders,  will  contain 
sitting  accommodation  for  262  persons.  It 
will  be  built  of  Bromsgrove  red  sandstone,  with 
dressings  of  Bath  and  Bromsgrove  white  stone, 
and  the  interior  will  be  enriched  by  a painted 
glass  window  at  the  east  end  representing  the 
Resurrection. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  SCHOOLS. 

Acton  (Middlesex).  — The  Priory  Board 
Schools,  which  have  been  erected  in  Acton- 
lane,  near  the  Berrymead  Priory,  by  the  Acton 
School  Board,  afford  accommodation  for  300 
boys  and  300  girls.  The  schools  and  class- 
rooms are  on  the  ground  floor,  and  are  arranged 
around  a central  hall  or  covered  playground, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  by  the  children 
during  inclement  weather.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  of  stock  brick,  with  red  brick  and 
Beer  free-stone  dressings,  in  the  Queen  Anne 
style  ; the  roofs  are  slated.  The  interior  of  the 
schools  and  class-rooms  is  finished  with  a pitch 
pine  dado,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  being 
plastered ; the  central  hall  or  covered  play- 
ground has  a glazed  brick  dado,  about  5 ft.  high, 
of  chocolate  and  black,  with  a moulded  black 
capping,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  being  faced 
in  white  Arlesey  bricks  with  red  brick  strings, 
arches,  and  moulded  courses.  The  roofs  through- 
out are  of  an  ornamental  character,  executed  in 
pitch  pine,  stained,  and  varnished.  The  central 
hall  is  80  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  about  4CTft.  high  to 
the  ridge  of  the  lantern ; it  is  lighted  by  twenty 
clearstory  windows,  and  has  a lantern  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  roof  with  side  lights 
only,  half  of  which  are  hung  for  ventilation. 
On  either  side  of  the  hall  are  five  large 
openings,  which  run  right  down  on  to  the 
floor,  and  are  filled  with  pitch-pine  revolving 
shutters,  executed  by  Messrs.  Salmon,  Barnes, 
& Co.,  of  Ulverston.  In  the  event  of  a very 
large  meeting  being  required,  these  shutters 
can  be  raised  and  the  schoolrooms  thrown 
into  the  central  hall,  by  which  means  a room 
80  ft.  square  can  be  obtained.  The  central 
hall  and  schools  are  warmed  by  hot  water  at  low 
pressure  from  an  “ Excelsior  ” boiler,  which  is 
fixed  in  the  basement.  The  class-rooms  and  the 
Board  and  committee  rooms  are  warmed  by 
Manchester  grates,  by  which  a current  of 
warmed  fresh  air  is  admitted  into  the  rooms. 
The  heating  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Leggott,  of  Bradford.  The  site  upon  which 
the^e  buildings  stand  was  a part  of  the  Priory 
Estate,  and  contains  rather  more  than  an  acre 
and  a quarter.  The  buildings  cover  about  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  thus  leaving  about  an  acre 
to  be  divided  into  boys’  and  girls’  playgrounds, 
but  it  is  contemplated  to  erect  an  infants’ 
school  in  the  rear  of  the  present  building  at 
some  future  time,  which  will,  of  course,  take 
away  a portion  of  the  playground,  but  will  still 
leave  a good  open  space.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under  the 


personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Edward  Monson, 
jun.,  architect,  Acton.  The  contractor  was 
Mr.  John  Cardus,  of  Birkbeck-road,  Acton. 


LEYTON  LOCAL  BOARD. 

BREACH  OF  THE  BUILDING  BY-LAWS. 

Ox  Wednesday  last,  at  the  Stratford  Police-court, 
James  Godwin,  builder,  of  Grove  Green-lane,  Leyton,  was 
summoned  for  a breach  of  the  97th  By-law  in  allowing  a 
house  in  Oakdale-road  to  be  occupied  without  giving  the 
requisite  notice  to  the  Surveyor  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Vincent,  Clerk  of  the  Leyton  Local  Board,  who 
appeared  for  the  prosecution,  said  the  defendant  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  that 
the  house,  although  occupied,  was  not  connected  to  the 
main  sewer,  and  that  it  was  most  important  this  By-law 
should  be  enforced.  At  the  present  time  there  were  about 
700  houses  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  surveyor  to  know  of  the  completion  of  a house 
if  notice  was  not  sent. 

The  defendant,  who  pleaded  guilty,  had  since  the  service 
of  the  summons  sent  the  requisite  notice,  and  had  the 
house  conuected  to  the  sewer. 

Fined  21.  10s.  and  costs. 


On  the  same  day,  Frederick  R.  Green,  builder,  of  5, 
Wilmot-road,  Leyton,  was  also  summoned  for  a breach  of 
the  Bame  By-law,  in  allowing  a house  in  Tyndall-road  to 
bo  occupied  without  sending  the  usual  notice.  Defendant 
sale  he  was  the  builder  but  not  the  owner  of  the  house  in 
question,  and  that  the  tenant  had  gone  into  the  house  with- 
out his  sanction. 

Mr.  Dawson,  Surveyor  to  the  Leyton  Local  Board,  who 
produced  the  notice  and  plans  which  had  been  deposited  by 
the  defendant  in  April  last  and  signed  by  him,  said  the 
house  was  in  a most  unsanitary  condition,  drains  not  con- 
nected to  sewer,  sink  and  slop  water  flowing  into  the  yard, 
and  having  no  separate  cistern  for  water-supply  and  water- 
closet. 

Mr.  Powell  stated  that  this  By-law  was  one  which  it 
was  most  important  for  builders  to  observe.  The  Bench 
lined  defendant  3/.  and  costs. 


Ilcoks. 

Studies  in  Architectural  Style.  By  R.  P. 

Pullan,  F.R.I.B.A.  London : 15,  Bucking- 

ham-street,  Strand.  1883. 

This  appears  to  be  really  a collection  of 
architectural  designs,  some  of  which  have  been 
executed  and  others  made  in  competition  for 
various  works.  The  author  has  entitled  it 
“ Studies  in  Architectural  Style,”  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  designs  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  exhibiting  various  phases  of 
architectural  style.  Mr.  Pullan  adopts  the 
old  and  time-honoured  view,  that  certain  styles 
are  best  suited  for  certain  requirements,  as  for 
instance,  Gothic  and  its  related  styles  (Roman- 
esque, Byzantine,  &c.)  for  churches,  Italian  or 
French  Renaissance  “ for  public  offices  and  such 
like  edifices,  in  which  light  and  air  are  the  chief 
necessities,”  and  pure  Classic, Greek  or  Roman, for 
“ museums  and  other  buildings  of  a monumental 
character,  where  dignity  of  effect  has  chiefly 
to  be  studied  ” : such,  we  suppose,  as  the  British 
Museum,  with  which  Mr.  Pullan  has  been  a good 
deal  connected,  and  which  is  certainly  a wonderful 
example  of  this  supposed  suitability  of  pure 
Classic  for  such  a purpose.  We  confess  we  had 
previously  been  under  an  impression  that  good 
light  was  above  all  things  necessary  in  a museum; 
and  where  there  is  a large  staff  of  workers, 
either  resident  or  spending  all  their  working 
hours  in  the  building,  air  seems  also  a considera- 
tion. This  practice  of  regarding  the  leading 
styles  of  the  past  as  ready-made  materials  to 
draw  upon  for  various  classes  of  building  has, 
no  doubt,  been  consecrated  by  long  usage,  and 
perhaps  it  has  had  the  advantage  of  providing 
proportion,  finish  of  detail,  and  harmony  of  style, 
ready-made  for  many  who  would  not  have  been 
able  to  evolve  such  qualities  for  themselves  ; it 
is  so  far  a path  of  safety,  and  saves  a great  deal 
of  trouble.  But  to  see  it  deliberately  stated  as 
the  oorrect  and  logical  path  on  which  to  work, 
is  somewhat  melancholy.  Mr.  Pullan’s  reasoning 
is  odd  in  other  respects.  Gothic  is  “ unsuitable 
for  large  public  buildings  in  narrow  streets  and 
other  confined  situations,”  but  there  is  “ one 
notable  exception,”  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
— “ this  magnificent  building,  standing  on  a 
free  and  open  site,”  &c.  If  it  stands  “ on  a 
free  and  open  site”  (as it  certainly  does),  how 
is  it  ‘‘an  exception”  to  the  rule  that  Gothic  is 
unsuitable  to  confined  situations  ? 

Mr.  Pullan’s  designs  are  for  the  most  part, 
however,  a great  deal  better  than  his  criticism 
or  his  literary  style ; and  considering  that  the 
majority  of  them  seem  not  to  have  been 
executed,  they  show  a remarkable  degree  of 
industry  and  energy,  which  merits  more  sub- 
stantial success  than  we  fear  it  has  met  with. 
The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  the  design  for  the 
decoration  of  St.  Paul’s  dome,  the  architectural 
arrangement  being  by  the  author  and  the  figures 
by  the  late  Mr.  Heath  Wilson.  A large  painting 
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of  this  design  was  exhibited  somewhere  in 
London  at  the  time  when  the  subject  was  in 
full  debate  ; we  forget  where,  but  we  remember 
the  painting  very  well : and  though  we  question 
the  suitability  of  the  painted  colonnade  round 
the  middle  height  of  the  dome,  the  whole  design 
comes  perhaps  more  near  to  what  Wren  himself 
would  have  approved  than  anything  else  that 
has  been  suggested,  and  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  the  building.  The  i 
designs  for  Truro  and  Lille  cathedrals,  if  a little  i 
tame  (and  this  criticism  would  apply  also  to  a 
good  many  of  the  Renaissance  studies  towards  i 
the  end  of  the  book)  are  very  creditable  speci- 
mens of  modern  Gothic. 

The  author  appears  to  be  a decided  believer  ■ 
in  the  system  of  architectural  composition  on  a 
geometrical  basis,  and  gives  part  of  the  facade 
of  his  Lille  Cathedral  design,  scored  over  with 
lines  to  show  its  arrangement  on  a system  of 
similar  isosceles  triangles.  But  we  fear  the  ■ 
author’s  logic  in  this  respect  is  no  better  than 
his  literary  logic.  We  do,  indeed,  see  that  the  i 
centre  of  a little  window  in  the  gable  is  on  the 
apex  of  a triangle,  of  which  the  base  angles  are 
on  the  inside  of  two  buttresses,  on  the  plinth 
line ; but  why  these  particular  points  should 
have  a relation  to  the  centre  of  that  unimpor- 
tant window,  why  the  apex  of  the  gable  should  I 
be  left  out  of  the  scheme,  why  it  is  sometimes  i 
the  centre  of  a buttress  and  sometimes  the  side  > 
that  is  the  important  point,  why  the  sexfoil  . 
light  of  the  clearstory  windows  is  dignified  by 
having  the  apex  of  a triangle  at  its  centre,  . 
while  the  similar  point  in  the  aisle  windows  is  i 
entirely  out  of  the  scheme, — of  these  and  other  ■ 
queries  which  suggest  themselves  there  is  no  > 
explanation  whatever ; and  the  impression  pro-  • 
duced  by  the  drawing  is  that  the  design  was  i 
first  made,  and  that  the  draughtsman,  desirous  i 
of  making  it  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of 
geometric  design,  drew  similar  triangles  over  : 
the  drawing  wherever  they  would  fit  between  i 
any  points,  and  omitted  them  where  they  ■ 
would  not.  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
geometric  basis  may  afford  a valuable  guide  in  i 
proportion ; but  if  Mr.  Pullan  could  give  no 
more  logical  example  of  it  than  this,  be  would  I 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  omitted  any  ■ 
reference  to,  or,  at  all  events,  any  graphic  illus-  ■ 
tration  of,  the  system. 

The  scheme  of  decoration  for  the  interior  of  : 
the  church  at  Baveno  is  well  carried  out  and 
effective,  and  some  of  the  examples  of  style 
may  be  useful  to  students,  and  serve  as  good 
suggestions  for  working  out  the  subject  further.  1 
We  cannot,  however,  honestly  think  that  all  of 
them  were  of  sufficient  importance  for  publica- 
tion, at  least,  not  for  an  architect  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  i 
reputation  in  other  ways. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  Batsford  is  appointed  agent  for  the  sale 
in  England  of  an  important  work  just  now  . 
completed  on  the  “ Architecture  and  Decoration 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  ” (“  Die  Renaissance 
in  Italien,”  von  Alexander  Schutz).  This  work  ■ 
comprises  332  folio  plates  printed  in  phototype 
(a  process  combining  the  fidelity  of  the  photo- 
graph with  the  permanence  of  ink  printing). 
The  subjects  are  selected  from  the  choicest  I 
edifices  in  Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Naples, 
Genoa,  Sienna,  Pisa,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Brescia, 
Parma,  Vicenza,  Pavia,  Milan,  Bergamo,  and 
other  cities  of  Italy.  The  complete  work  forms  i 
four  volumes  and  may  be  had  separately  as 
follows  : — I.  The  Early  Renaissance  ; II.  The 
Later  Renaissance;  III.  Decoration  in  Stone 
and  Terra  Cotta ; and  IV.  Decoration  in  Wood 


Utisctllaitea. 

Patent  Fireproof  Cyanite. — A fire-brigade 
fite  at  Hackney  was  recently  held,  at  which 
the  Patent  Liquid  Fireproof  Cyanite  Company 
(Limited),  of  33,  Mildmay-chambers,  Bishops- 
gate,  E.C.,  gave  an  exhibition  of  Astrop’s 
Patent  Cyanite.  Two  wooden  buildings,  one 
only  having  been  coated  with  cyanite,  were 
simultaneously  fired,  with  the  result  that  this 
one  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the  flames,  while 
the  ordinary  building  was  destroyed  in  a few 
minutes.  We  are  informed  that  cyanite  is  a 
basic  silicate  of  alumina,  and  that  it  can  be 
used  instead  of  a priming,  while  the  ordinary 
paint  or  varnish  can  be  then  applied.  Cyanite 
has  been  already  adopted  by  the  North  Metro- 
politan Tramways  Company,  and  the  Princess’s, 
Savoy,  Lyceum,  Standard,  and  other  theatres. 
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Freemasons’  Hall. — The  special  building 
i committee,  of  which  Sir  J.  B.  Monckton  (Town 
I Clerk)  is  chairman,  appointed  to  reconsider  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Masonic  temple,  which  some 
months  ago  was  destroyed  by  fire,  have  unani- 
mously rejected  the  proposal  to  transfer  the 
site  from  Great  Queen-street  to  the  Thames 
Embankment,  on  the  ground  that  “such  a step 
would  not  only  seriously  prejudice  the  property 
of  Grand  'Lodge  in  Great  Queen-street,  but, 
irrespective  of  this,  would  require  an  enormous 
expenditure  far  beyond  the  resources  of  Grand 
Lodge  to  provide  the  multifarious  items  of 
the  necessary  accommodation  without  corre- 
sponding or  proportionate  benefit.”  The  proposal 
now  is  to  incorporate  Bacon’s  Hotel  with  Free- 
masons’ Tavern,  for  which  Messrs.  Spiers  & 
Pond  agree  to  an  increased  rental  of  2,000Z. 
per  annum,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  1,200£., 
on  condition  of  a new  lease  of  fifty  years  being 
granted  to  them  from  the  commencement  of  the 
alterations.  They  will  also  give  up  their 
banqueting-hall,  which  would  be  thrown  into 
the  space  of  the  old  Masonic  banqueting-hall, 
and  thus  a new  temple  might  be  constructed 
capable  of  affording  accommodation  for  1,500 
persons.  The  cost  of  purchasing  Bacon’s  Hotel 
and  to  rebuild  it  so  as  to  form  part  of  Free- 
masons’ Tavern  is  estimated  at  21,0002.,  of 
which  6,000Z.  is  to  be  paid  to  the  present  lessee 
of  the  former,  and  15,000Z.  to  go  towards  build- 
ing expenses.  The  cost  of  reconstructing  the 
new  temple  is  set  down  at  a net  sum  of  10,000Z. 
beyond  the  6,400Z.  realised  as  insurance  on  the 
old  building,  and,  in  addition,  5,000Z.  is  named 
as  the  cost  of  removing  the  present  tavern 
kitchens  to  the  top  of  the  new  building,  and 
4,Q00Z.  for  decorations,  fittings,  and  contin- 
gencies. The  total  expenditure,  therefore,  of 
remodelling  the  whole  structure  is  estimated  at 
40.000Z. — Times. 

New  Works  in  Ischia. — The  Roman  cor- 
respondent of  the  Pungolo  says  that  offers  for 
undertaking  works  of  re-edification  in  the  island 
of  Ischia  are  being  continually  sent  to  the 
Italian  Minister  of  Public  Works  by  Belgian, 
English,  and  French  firms,  accompanied  by 
designs  for  various  kinds  of  houses  in  iron, 
wood,  or  both  materials  combined.  Italian 
firms  have  only  made  offers  for  furnishing  the 
wood  or  iron.  As  the  Italian  Government 
cannot  think  of  any  definite  erection  of  towns 
in  Ischia,  its  work  being  at  an  end  when  the 
temporary  barracks  for  the  protection  of  the 
population  are  finished,  it  will  scarcely  accept 
any  of  the  offers  made.  It  will,  however, 
directly  accept  offers  for  the  erection  of  public 
buildings,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  churches, 
&c.,  expecting  the  expenses  to  be  reimbursed  by 
those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  made,  or  in- 
directly, by  subsidising  and  promoting  the  con- 
struction of  houses  by  the  commune  or  the 
province.  Such  offers  will  be  accepted  as 
present  the  most  complete  project  and  the 
surest  guarantees.  Peculiar  privileges  will  be 
conceded.  At  present  the  idea  is  to  grant 
ground  gratis  to  any  one  desiring  to  build  a 
house,  and  the  question  of  exempting  or  reduc- 
ing the  taxes  on  building,  &c.,  is  being  con- 
sidered. Is  it  right  to  offer  inducements  to 
build  in  such  a locality  ? 

Fatal  Accident  at  Manchester.  — On 
Saturday  afternoon  a number  of  men  in  the 
employ  of  Messrs.  Eastwood  & Swingler,  of 
Derby,  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork  in  the 
extension  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway  Company’s  portion  of  the  Victoria 
Station,  Manchester,  were  engaged  in  raising 
to  its  place  in  the  roof  of  the  extension  an  iron 
girder,  75  ft.  long,  3 ft.  deep,  and  weighing 
several  tons,  when  the  hook  of  the  hoisting 
tackle  broke,  and  the  girder  fell,  in  its  fall 
knocking  down  and  severely  injuring  two  of 
the  workmen,  named  Joseph  Keegan  and  James 
Halliday.  As  speedily  as  possible  the  men  were 
removed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  Keegan, 
whose  injuries  were  of  a much  more  serious 
nature  than  those  of  Halliday,  he  having  several 
ribs  fractured  and  being  badly  crushed  in  other 
parts  of  his  body,  died  a few  minutes  after 
admission. 

The  Obelisk  on  Putney  Heath,  now 
caUed  Wimbledon  Common. — In  reply  to 
your  correspondent  (p.  336),  this  exists  at  the 
end  of  the  grounds  of  Fireproof  House,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Edward  Radley.  It  can  be 
seen  from  the  Kingston-road.  I believe  it 
has  an  inscription  on  the  base,  but  is  now 
almost  wholly  overgrown  ■with  ivy.  The  fire- 
proofing I have  reason  to  believe  was  copper 
as  thin  as  paper. — H.  F. 


The  Condition  of  the  Thames. — A certain 
amount  of  feeling  has  sprung  up  in  the  localities 
concerned  in  favour  of  the  construction  of  a 
lock  on  the  Thames  somewhere  below  Richmond, 
and  it  is  expected  that  meetings  will  shortly  be 
organised  in  the  neighbourhood  to  consider  the 
whole  question.  Mr.  H.  Labouchere,  M.P., 
announces  his  intention  to  move  for  a Select 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the 
Thames  between  Teddington  and  London,  and 
asserts  that  since  the  Conservators  dredged  the 
river  between  Teddington  and  Isleworth  the 
water  has  fallen  about  2 ft.  at  low-water  tide. 
He  suggests  that  the  authorities  of  Richmond, 
Twickenham,  and  Teddington  should  aid  him 
in  his  demand  for  a Select  Committee ; and  one 
object,  he  says,  ought  to  be  to  have  a lock 
either  at  Isleworth  or  at  Brentford,  for  without 
it  the  river  in  the  neighbourhood  would  each 
year  become  shallower,  until  in  the  end  all  who 
visited  it  for  boating  purposes  would  betake 
themselves  above  Teddington  Lock.  A few 
days  ago  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  visited  the  Twicken- 
ham Sewage  Works,  accompanied  by  Major 
Tulloch.  This  visit  was,  it  is  said,  the  result  of 
a communication  from  Mr.  Labouchere  and 
other  influential  residents  of  Twickenham,  who 
appear  to  have  grave  doubts  of  the  purity  of 
tho  effluent  at  present  discharged  into  the  river. 
The  Twickenham  Sewage  Works  were  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Ramsay,  the  Town  Surveyor,  at  a 
cost  of  close  upon  100,000Z.,  and  it  is  claimed 
for  them  that  they  are  a thorough  success. 

Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Stockport. — On 
Monday  last  a fine-art  exhibition  was  opened 
by  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton  in  the  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  Stockport.  The  object  of  the  hold- 
ing of  the  exhibition  is  to  raise  funds  for  the 
foundation  of  a local  school  of  art.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of  a large  number  of  oil  paintings 
and  water-colour  drawings,  and  specimens  of 
art  workmanship  lent  by  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men in  the  counties  of  Chester  and  Lancaster, 
and  a selection  of  paintings  from  the  Sheep- 
shanks Gallery,  with  several  cases  of  fine-art 
productions  from  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Lord  Yernon  is  the  principal  contributor,  having 
supplied  several  family  portraits  and  other 
works.  The  Duke  of  Westminster  has  con- 
tributed both  paintings  and  water-colour  draw- 
ings to  the  exhibition.  The  loans  from  South 
Kensington  entirely  fill  one  room.  The  paint- 
ings from  the  Sheepshanks  collection  are  by 
Callcott,  Stanfield,  Uwins,  Wouvermans,  Clint, 
E.  W.  Cooke,  and  others,  and  there  are,  in 
addition,  a number  of  studies  by  some  of  the 
principal  artists  of  the  English  school.  The 
cases  in  the  room  are  filled  with  porcelain, 
glass,  ancient  jewelry,  and  needlework,  and  in 
the  adjoining  room  is  a case  of  Oriental  weapons 
lent  by  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton. 

The  Colonnade  of  Old  Burlington  House. 
A movement  has  been  set  on  foot  with  a 
view  of  inducing  the  First  Commissioner  of 
Works  to  consent  to  the  utilising  of  the  colon- 
nade of  Old  Burlington  House,  which  has  been 
described  as  “ one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture in  Europe,”  by  embodying  it  in  the 
main  entrance  to  the  new  exhibition  buildings 
in  course  of  erection  adjoining  Battersea-park. 
The  colonnade  was  some  years  ago  advertised 
to  be  sold  by  auction,  but  in  consequence  of 
the  remonstrances  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in 
the  House  of  Commons  it  was  withdrawn  from 
public  competition,  and  as  the  stones  were 
taken  down  they  were  numbered  and  carted 
away  to  Battersea-park,  where  they  have  lain 
in  a heap  ever  since. 

English  Church  in  Switzerland.  — The 

Bishop  coadjutor  of  Ripon  has  dedicated  the 
new  English  church  at  Tarasp,  Lower  Engadine. 
On  Monday  the  Bishop  proceeded  to  Davos- 
Platz,  and  dedicated  the  beautiful  English 
church  just  erected  at  that  important  health 
resort  by  the  name  of  St.  Luke.  The  founda- 
tion-stone of  this  church  was  laid  by  the  Hon. 
E.  Ashley,  M.P.,  in  tho  winter  of  1882,  and 
the  building  has  been  erected  from  designs 
furnished  by  Mr.  W.  Barber,  of  London,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000Z. 

Homeless  City  Companies. — Mr.  C.  G. 

Hale,  past  master  of  the  Armourers  and 
Braziers’  Company,  has,  the  City  Press  states, 
forwarded  a circular  to  the  different  City  com- 
panies who  have  no  halls  of  their  own,  calling 
attention  to  a scheme  which  is  in  contemplation 
for  erecting  in  a suitable  position  in  the  City 
a public  building,  one  portion  of  which  would 
be  devoted  as  a hall  for  their  use. 


Fatal  Fall  of  a Wall. — On  Wednesday  a 
portion  of  a manufactory  fell  in  the  High-street 
at  Hull,  and  a man  named  Mercy,  employed  on 
some  drainage  works  near,  was  buried  in  the 
ddbris,  and  died  three  hours  after  being 
extricated.  Two  other  men  were  injured  by 
the  falling  building.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
drainage  excavations  had  weakened  the  founda- 
tions of  the  manufactory. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  a group  of  three  cottages  in  Pelhnm- 
road,  Gravesend,  for  Mr.  Henry  Smith.  Messrs. 
Wadmore  & Baker,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  • 

W.  H.  Black,  Barking  £2,617  16  8 

T.  Blake,  Gravesend  2,360  0 0 

G.  R.  Cobham,  Gravesend  2,252  0 0 

W . H.  Archer,  Gravesend  2,240  0 0 

II.  Martin,  Gravesend  (accepted)  ...  1,900  0 0 


For  restoring  and  altering  Queen’s -square  Church, 
Brighton,  principally  stonework.  Mr.  Arthur  Loader, 
architect,  Brighton 

H.  Parsons,  Brighton... £2,170  0 0 

G.  K.  Lockyer,  Brighton  3,170  0 0 

Chceseman  & Co.,  Brighton  2,150  0 0 

J.  Barnes,  Brighton 2,110  0 0 

J.  Bruton,  Brighton  (accepted)  1,975  0 0 


For  repairing  and  redecorating  St.  Philip’s  Vicarage, 
Stepney.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect : — 

J.  JarviB  & Sons  (accepted) £278  0 0 


For  sundry  works  at  the  Rectory  House,  Great  Stan- 
more,  Middlesex.  Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted) £385  0 0 


For  sundry  works  at  14,  Bridgewater-square.  Mr.  C.  S. 


Aubrey,  architect : — 

A. i ley  £223  0 0 

Ellis  & Turner 215  0 0 

Thornersou  & Sou... 210  0 0 

Oxley  182  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted) 170  0 0 


For  sewering,  draining,  forming,  cindering,  &c., 
YVestbourue-road,  and  a portion  of  Derby-road,  in  the 
township  of  Urmston,  for  the  Barton-upon-Irwell  Sanitary 
Authority.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
John  Price : — 

J . Oakes,  Kearsley £667  1 7 0 

T.  Wilau,  Cheethain  616  3 4 

S.  Holt,  Miles  Platting 612  3 0 

J.  Rands  . \\  i 193  17  7 

W.  U.  Worthington,  Rusholme 487  4 8 

E.  Bird,  Chorlton  470  0 0 

M.  Naigros,  Hulme  437  11  1 

G.  Unsworth,  Moss  Side  432  6 0 

R.  Lomax,  Eccles  (accepted)  364  19  5 

For  new  church,  Piel,  Newport,  Mon.  Mr.  E.  A.  Luns- 
downc,  architect,  Newport.  Quantities  supplied 

Jones  & Co £2,653  0 0 

R.  Welshie  Son  2,460  0 0 

Stephens  & Bestow 2,314  0 0 

Bowers  & Co 2,291  0 0 

S.  B.  Moore  2,225  0 0 

J.  Williams  2,100  0 0 

W.  Jones  & Son,  Newport  2,087  0 0 

YV.  Black burne,  Newport  (accepted)  2,025  0 0 

T.  Prosser,  Newport  2,000  0 0 


For  the  lecture-hall  of  East  Dulwich  Presbyterian 
Church.  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon,  architect,  5,  Cambridge- 


place : — 

. S.  Elliott £1,060  0 0 

A.  Robb 1,045  0 0 

YV.  Smith,  Camberwell  (accepted)...  945  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  stabling,  West  Borough,  Maidstone, 
Kent,  for  Mr.  F.  Pine.  Mr.  Geo.  Friend,  architect, 
Maidstone.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 
& Sons,  16  and  16,  Blomiield-streot,  Finsbury-circus  ■. — 
\Yrood  (accepted) £295  0 0 


For  villa  at  Sittingbourne-road,  Maidstone,  Kent,  for 
Mr.  R.  Troutbeck.  Mr.  Geo.  Friend,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sous : — 

Wallis  & Clements  (accepted)  £1,688  0 0 


For  repairs  and  decorations  at  the  New  Croydon  Club, 
George-street,  Croydon.  Mr.  James  Webster,  architect, 
No.  27,  Doughty -street,  Mecklenburgh-square  : — 

S.  Morby  £124  0 0 

F.  R.  Docking 124  0 0 

J.  Pegg 105  15  0 


For  now  stables  at  Holly  Lodge,  Highgate,  for  Mr. 
YV.  Burdett-Coutts.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect 
H.  Wheeler  & Sons. 


For  further  extensions  to  Cafd  Restaurant,  49|,  Strand, 
for  Messrs.  Gianella.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect : — 
J.  H.  Thomas. 


For  three  pairs  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  on  the 
Park-road  Estate,  High  Barnet.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman, 
architect : — 

Chas.  Reed. 


For  three  pairs  of  semi-detached  villa  residences  at 
Arlington  Park-gardens  South,  Turnham-grecn.  Mr.  H. 
H.  Bridgman,  architect: — 

J.  Bareham. 


For  a terrace  of  houses  at  Arlington  Park-gardens 
North,  Turuham-green,  for  Mr.  J.  T.  Bailey.  Mr.  H.  H. 
Bridgman,  architect : — 

J.  Bareham. 

For  fitting  up  confectionery  shop  in  the  Finchley-road, 
for  Mr.  James  Findlay.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect : — 

F.  Sage  (accepted) £600  0 0 

For  alterations  [and  additions  to  No.  100,  London-wall, 
for  Mr.  YVm.  Pope.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  architect 
Richardson  & Sons  (accepted) £730  0 0 
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For  now  schools.  &c.,  at  Church-road,  Croydon,  for  the 
committee  of  the  Parish  Church  Schools.  Mr.  R.  W.  Price, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber  : — 


Waller  .. 

Maides  & Harper 

Burton 

Marriage 

Bullock  

Stewart  

Legg 

Ward  

Coles  

Smith  & 8ous  (accepted)  . 


..£3,959  0 
3,915  0 
3.8311  0 
3.(169  0 
3,640  0 
3,591  0 
3.593  0 
3,549  0 
3.516  0 
3,436  0 
3,416  0 


For  repairs  and  painting  at  St.  George's  Workhouse. 
Messrs.  Wilson.  Son.  & Aldwinckle.  architects  - 


Ilnrman  

Gibbins  

Scharien  & Williams  

Thompson  

Harper  

Moyle  & Son 

Olley  

Stewart  

Aldridge 

Hawkins 

l’almer 

E.J.Coombc,  St. George’s,! 


£299  0 0 

298  15  0 

298  0 0 

239  0 0 

287  0 0 

279  0 0 

277  0 0 

272  0 0 

255  0 0 

238  0 0 

230  0 0 

225  0 0 

210  0 0 

.(accepted)  195  0 0 


For  the  completion  of  two  houses  in  the  London-road, 
Croydon,  for  Mr.  E.  Hopkins.  Mr.  F.  T.  Mullett,  archi- 
tect, 56.  George-street,  Croydon,  and  Cornhill-chambers. 


Quantities  supplied : — 

Gross  Allowed  for 

tender.  Materials. 

Barker £1,041  14  6 £46  0 0 

Maides  & Harper ...  1.0C9  0 0 54  0 0 

Smith  & Bulled 992  10  0 47  10  0 

Best 961  7 10  38  14  0 

Saker  950  0 0 41  0 0 

Loe  & Son  939  0 0 60  0 0 

Dotterill 916  0 0 60  0 0 

Docking  911  16  0 33  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Sons  ....  917  0 0 47  0 0 

T.  J.  White  843  0 0 37  0 0 

Pearson  849  10  0 60  0 0 

Legg 835  0 0 40  0 0 


Cubitt's-town,  for  the  Glengall  Com 
Mr.  A.  Stanton  Cook,  architect : — 

Little  

Holland  


Dye 

.1  A.  Taylor  

Thompson  & Tweed. 
Staynell  


ace,  Glengall-road, 
Palace  Company. 

..£1,430  0 0 
. 1,335  0 0 
..  1,319  0 0 
..  1,270  0 0 

..  1,260  0 0 
..  1,239  0 0 
..  1,226  0 0 
..  1,130  0 


For  alterations,  &c.,  at  316,  Holborn,  for  Messrs.  Davis 
& Son.  Mr.  Harris,  Gray’s  Inn-chambers,  architect : — 


Emery £1,015  0 0 

Waldron  895  0 0 

W.  & H.  Salmon  (accepted)  775  0 0 


For  rebuilding  Great  Western  public-house,  Hampden- 
street,  for  Messrs.  G.  & W.  Bell.  Mr.  Ernest  Slium, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rnynes:— 

Rebuilding.  Fittings. 

Wells £1,693  0 0 £335  0 0 

W.  & H.  Salmon 1,672  0 0 343  0 0 

Carter  1,635  0 0 350  0 0 

Patman  & Fothering- 

ham  1,567  0 0 ......  330  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  an  infants'  school  at  Chndwell  Heath, 
Es'et,  fortlie  Dagenham  School  Board.  Mr.  John  Hudson, 
arehiteet,  80,  Leman. street.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

C.  Death,  Chadwell  Heath  1,<»92  10  0 

W.  II.  Martin,  Upton  1,002  0 0 

W.  J.  Hack,  Poplar  999  0 O 

J A 11.  Cocks,  Mile  End 932  0 0 

W.  Wood.  Chelmsford  957  0 0 

J.  Briekall,  Manor-park  915  0 0 

Parrish  & Hawker,  Limehouso  015  0 0 

C.  Barnes,  Ilford  912  0 0 

S.  W.  Hawkings,  Mile-end  912  0 0 

T.  Russell,  Forest -gate  9 0 0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson,  Commercial-road*  ...  859  0 0 

A.  J.  Smith,  Forest-gato  8i2  0 0 

F.  Warr,  Croydon  822  0 0 

* Accepted  subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  Education 
Department. 


For  repairs,  additions  to,  and  re-seating  Ravenstonc 
Church,  Derby.  Mr.  William  C.  Street,  4,  Westminster- 


chambers,  architect : — 

Clarson  & Sons,  Tnmworth  £1,367  6 0 

A.  Mills,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  1,363  2 6 

J.  Stanford,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 1,297  10  0 

R.  Yates,  Shiffnall  1,205  0 0 

A.  Lynex,  Walsall  1,121  3 0 

H.  Bland,  Leicester  (accepted)  1,049  0 0 


Hadley,  near  Barnett : — 

Marriott,  Tottenham  £6,439  0 0 

Millson,  Walthamstow  6,262  0 0 

Dunmore.  Hornsey 6,060  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  6,860  0 0 

Hams,  Camberwell 5,320  0 0 

Lloyd,  Kilburu-lane  (accepted)  4,798  0 0 


For  pipe  sewers  at  Highgate-hill,  for  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board  : — 

Dunmore,  Hornsey £1,396  16  0 ! 

Dixon,  Highgate-road  1,272  19  6 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  925  0 0 

Jackson,  Finsbury-park  (withdrawn)  699  0 0 
Mackenzie,  Williams,  & Co. .London*  682  0 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a detached  residence  in  Holmesdale- 
road,  Hampton  Wick,  for  Mr.  R.  Bruce.  Messrs.  Bray, 
Webb,  & Co.,  surveyors: — 

W.  Harris,  Old-street,  St.  Luke’s*...  £1,574  10  0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  a terrace  of  houses,  for  the  labouring 
classes,  in  Albert-street,  Shadwell,  to  be  known  as  Queen's 
terrace.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Peters,  architect : — 

Moyle  & Son  (accepted) £4,650  0 0 
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E.  E.  M.— T.  W.  W.— E.  J.  T.- 
J.  \V.— C.  8.— E.  A.  L.— W.  H. 
— J.  P.  H.— C.  R.  P.— W.  F.  I 
should  be  sent). — \V.  H.  (shall 
Ills  books). — H.  H.  C.  (thanks). 


. 8.  £ Sons.— J.  A.  T — W.  £ H.  S 
-A.  L.— H.  F.— W.  A B.— F.  H.  E 
-E.  F.— T.  J.  C.  II.— Mr.  N. — A.  H.— 
— G.  B.  K.— E.  O.  R.— F.  P.— G.  B.  K. 
P.  Iseud  particulars).— H.  H.  B.  (lists 
appear).— A Poor  Mason  (must  look  ti 


Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  In  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  £c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  said  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publics- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addressee. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persona  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.O., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 


1 IwAUr,,  AISLI  Ur,->  I'iHAl,  AU  V Ext  I lotgati  1 3, 

Six  liues  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 


may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*•*  Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine  Btreet,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THUR8DAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.  'j 

Bath.  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled,  l| 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.  : 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  o 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  il 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  1 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and  : 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone.  > 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  • 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,] 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
Hawn,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 


M.  STOD  ART  & 00. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehonsefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  and  NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPOIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- ; 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  i 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices,  i 
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Architecture  in  Central  Asia. 

I)  OME  contributions 
to  our  knowledge 
41-  ^li^SSlcr  of  the  architec- 

ture of  that  little- 
known  part  of 
Asia  which  lies 
to  the  east  of 
the  Caspian  Sea 
and  to  the  south 
and  south-east  of  the  Sea  of 
Aral  may  bo  picked  out  of 
a book  published  not  long 
ago  by  Messrs.  Allen  & Co- 
on the  subject  of  the  Russian 
movement  on  Merv  and 
Herat.  It  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  study  of  architecture  if 
travellers  in  little-known  districts  made 
point  of  giving  the  best  and  plainest  account 
within  their  power  of  the  structural  features 
of  the  countries  which  they  traverse.  In 
our  present  state  of  education,  however,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  this,  except  in  the  rare  cases 
where  some  kind  of  technical  knowledge  has  been 
previously  acquired  by  the  traveller.  So  we  must 
be  thankful  for  what  we  can  get,  especially  when 
we  remember  that  poor  photographs  or  even 
rough  sketches  will  often  tell  us  more  than 
pages  devoted  to  what  is,  perhaps,  intended  for 
descriptive  writing. 

Outside  of  the  new  Russian  province  beyond 
the  Caspian  lies  a region,  more  or  less  unexplored, 
which  has  provoked  the  curiosity  of  enterprising 
Russians.  In  1881  a Russian  railway  from  the 
Caspian  to  Kizil  Arva-t  was  opened  for  traffic ; 
the  distance  from  Michaeovsk,  on  the  Caspian, 
over  steppes  unfit  for  the  support  of  human  life, 
being  144  miles.  The  fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis  of  Akhal  commences  at  Xizil  Arvat,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a continuation  of  the 
railway  through  the  district  in  a south- 
easterly direction,  to  Askabad,  Sarakhs,  Herat, 
Candahar,  and  Sibi,  is  perfectly  feasible.  The 
distances  are,  from  Kizil  Arvat  to  Askabad, 
135  miles ; Askabad  to  Sarakhs,  185£  miles ; 
Sarakhs  to  Herat,  202J-  miles.  Total  length 
from  the  Caspian  shore  to  Herat,  667  miles. 
The  cost  of  a railway  for  the  unfinished  portion 
(523  miles)  of  the  route,  is  estimated  at 
2,192,000 1. 

The  district  between  Askabad  and  Sarakhs 
is  known  as  the  Atak,  which  means  “ The  Foot 
of  the  Mountain.”  The  people  of  the  Atak 
dwell  partly  in  clay  structures  and  partly  in 
kibitkas  or  tents.  The  number  of  tents,  how- 
over,  is  on  the  decline.  Formerly  every  settle- 
ment consisted  in  a fort,  or  Kala,  inside  of  which 
were  clay  buildings,  and  outside  tents,  that  could 
be  removed  into  the  fort  at  any  moment.  At 
present  the  structures  erected  outside  the  forts 
are  also  of  clay. 

At  a distance  of  8i  miles  from  Askabad  lies 
Annau,  an  old  half-rained  fortress  on  a hill, 
with  an  aoul  or  village  of  200  huts,  half  a mile 


from  the  fort,  which  is  surrounded  by  extensive 
ruins,  and  stands  on  the  banks  of  a stream. 
Annau  is  the  first  locality,  proceeding  from 
Michaelovsk  Bay,  where  there  are  traces  of  art. 
The  ruins  of  a mosque  here  exist.  Many  of  its 
towers  have  fallen,  and  all  the  arches  and  walls 
are  cracked,  but  the  elaborate  and  graceful 
fagade  is  still  perfect.  As  far  as  Giaurs,  some 
18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Annau,  the  Tekkes 
live  mostly  in  kibitkas.  Advancing  towards 
Askabad,  135  miles  from  Kizil  Arvat,  there  are 
ruins  of  clay  homesteads,  but  in  small  numbers. 
Tombs,  built  of  unburued  brick,  are  more  nume- 
rous. They  are  ugly  quadrangular  buildings, 
surmounted  by  domes,  and  plastered  over  with 
clay.  The  fagade  of  one  of  these  tombs,  near 
Artchman,  is  figured  in  the  book.  A plain  wall, 
about  20  ft.  high,  is  divided  into  vertical  panels 
by  four  pilasters,  two  more  being  placed  at  the 
outside  angles.  In  the  centre  panel  is  a square 
opening,  some  4 ft.  6 in.  in  height,  the  sill  of  which 
is  about  3 ft.  above  the  ground ; and  there  is 
a sort  of  window,  some  2 ft.  high  by  1 ft.  6 in. 
wide,  above  the  opening,  near  the  top  of  the 
wall.  A rude  string-course  runs  along  the  face 
of  this  wall,  at  about  2 ft.  6 in.  from  the  top, 
and  the  swell  of  the  dome  which  covers  the 
quadrangular  interior  rises  some  10  ft.  above 
the  latter.  The  building  appears  to  have  been 
formed  as  a cube,  with  the  springing  of  the 
dome,  at  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
fagade,  concealed  by  the  carrying  up  of  the 
plain  external  walls,  which  leave  only  the  top 
of  the  dome  visiblo  from  the  ground  without. 

At  Durun  and  Paran,  near  Kizil  Arvat,  are 
ruins  of  small  mosques  in  a bad  state  of  pre- 
servation ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  old  channel 
of  the  Oxus  are  parts  of  the  walls  of  four 
monumental  edifices,  still  standing.  They  are 
not  said,  however,  to  possess  any  architectural 
features  of  interest ; nor  can  the  inhabitants 
give  any  account  of  their  history.  Some  of 
these  tombs  recall  to  mind  the  Makams,  or 
“ High  Places,”  of  Eastern  Palestine.  The 
Mosque  at  Annau  is  said  to  have  been  built  ii 
honour  of  some  Moslem  saint,  whose  memory 
has  perished.  His  tomb  is  pointed  out  near  the 
mosque, — a mere  mound  of  earth  dressed  with 
stone,  and  surrounded  with  a stone  wall,  the 
only  entrance  being  one  through  which  it  is 
necessary  to  crawl  in  order  to  pass  St. 

At  Giaurs  there  are  three  fortifications,  of 
which  one  is  occupied  by  forty  Tekke  families, 
living  in  mud  hovels  within  the  inclosures,  and 
one  is  in  ruins.  It  may  be  as  well  to  take  such 
an  account  as  can  be  given  of  Merv  itself  as 
generally  descriptive  of  both  the  fortifications 
and  the  residential  buildings,— or  rather  con- 
struction of  hovels, — in  this  wild  part  of  Asia. 
The  northern  front  of  the  fortress  of  Merv 
appears  as  thin  blocks  of  plain  massive  walling, 
nearly  perpendicular,  retiring  at  right  angles 
towards  the  interior,  and  without  any  em- 
brasures or  openings,  although  a slight  irregu- 
larity of  outline  on  the  top  suggests  the 


presence,  or  the  former  presence,  of  battle 
ments.  As  against  an  army  provided  with 
artillery  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any 
defence  is  possible,  although  these  fortifica- 
tions, which  as  far  as  we  can  make  out  are  of  . 
the  nature  of  redans,  or  forts  open  behind, 
might  be  formidable  enough  as  checks  on  the 
marauders  of  the  district. 

The  description  given  of  the  erection  of  these 
defences  is  enough  to  account  for  their  rude  and 
inartificial  character.  After  the  fall  of  Khiva 
in  1873  a rumour  reached  Merv  of  an  intended 
attack  by  the  Russians.  On  this  the  Khan 
collected  25,000  labourers,  and  began  to  con- 
struct a fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Murghab. 
After  they  had  been  at  wrork  for  twenty  days 
the  news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Russians 
arrived,  and  the  work  was  discontinued.  In 
1880,  during  the  siege  of  Geok  Tepe,  it  was 
resumed,  by  the  same  number  of  workmen, 
and  carried  on  for  three  weeks.  It  was  then 
again  abandoned,  on  the  intelligence  that  the 
Russians  were  not  likely  to  march  upon  Merv. 
The  general  form  of  the  fort  is  that  of  a 
triangle,  and  the  river  runs  between  it  and  the 
market-place  of  the  town.  The  extent  of  the 
works  is  about  5 miles.  The  earthwork  is 
nearly  80  ft.  high  from  the  foundations,  and 
bears  a parapet  35  ft.  high.  There  is  no  proper 
ditch,  but  a wide  excavation,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  from  which  the 
material  for  the  latter  was  dug.  There  are 
eight  gates,  the  roadway  zigzagging  behind  a 
projecting  fort  and  passing  between  two  forts 
in  the  second  line. 

A rough  drawing  that  is  given  of  an  aoul,  or 
village,  within  these  rude  and  massive  lines 
of  earthwork,  can  only  be  described  by  saying 
that  it  resembles  the  arrangement  of  a series  of 
large  bee-hives  in  a hollow  square.  Rouud  in 
plan,  and  curving  a t top  into  a sort  of  pointed 
dome,  these  huts  are  as  close  to  the  form  of  the 
ordinary  straw  bee-hive  as  can  be  well  imagined, 
excepting  that  the  entrance,  which  has  a head 
of  pointed  form,  rises  to  about  half  the  height 
of  the  hut.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a window 
is  shown,  nor  much  in  the  way  of  door.  Each 
row  of  hovels  stands  on  a sort  of  dais  or  plat- 
form, elevated  about  14  in.  above  the  central 
part  of  the  square.  Rude  square  towers,  each 
perforated  with  a single  loophole,  or  window, 
rise  at  the  corner  of  the  aoul,  and  form  part 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  town. 

There  is  a very  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  oven-shaped  hovels  that  form  the 
“houses”  of  Merv,  and  those  circular  cells  to 
which  we  have  before  now  called  attention  in 
connexion  with  rude  stone  walling  and  mega- 
lithic  structures  in  Cyprus.  The  same  type  is 
perpetuated  in  the  round,  conical-topped  hay- 
stack, or  rather  wheat  rick,  which  over  a wide 
breadth  of  our  agricultural  districts  is  found 
side  by  side  with  the  rectangular  form  of  rick. 
Of  the  two  shapes  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  circular  form  is  the  older,  and  that  for  thi3 
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reason.  In  building  a single  house,  lessmaterial 
is  required  to  wall  in  a circular  area,  of  given 
extent,  than  by  the  use  of  any  other  ground- 
plan.  And  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  in  Mediaeval 
or  still  earlier  times,  the  round  tower  was  a 
great  favourite  for  defence  and  even  for  abode. 
But  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  the 
coincident  demand  for  house-room,  the  outside 
corners,  wasted  by  circular  plans,  assumed  an 
economical  importance,  which  more  than  coun- 
teracted the  saving  in  masonry.  A house,  cell, 
tower,  or  what  not,  standing*  alone,  might  be 
best  built  on  a circular  plan.  But  build  many 
together,  and  the  rectangular  disposition 
becomes  indispensable,  or,  at  all  events,  becomes 
the  best. 

W e have  a remarkable  analogy  to  these  two 
forms  in  the  nests  of  the  honey-bee  and  of  the 
humble  bee.  Of  the  economy  of  the  hexagonal 
form  adopted  for  the  cells  of  the  former  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak.  Theory  and  practice  here 
so  accord  that  it  is  alike  true  to  say  that  the 
form  which  is  mathematically  the  best  has  been 
selected  by  the  instinct  of  the  “ singing  masons, 
building  roofs  of  gold,”  and  that  the  most  con- 
venient disposition  that  practically  would  work 
itself  out  among  a great  number  of  closely- 
packed  fellow-woikcrs  had  come  into  natural 
operation.  Both  statements  are  true.  But  the 
nest  of  the  humble  bee,  which  is  made  of  a 
paper  (formed  by  the  labour  of  the  insect),  very 
like  that  which  forms  the  nest  of  the  wasp,  is 
a collection  of  circular  cells,  that  very  closely 
resemble  the  clay  hovels  of  Merv,  or  the  round 
cells  of  Cyprus.  And  as,  in  the  order  of  what 
we  may  call  insect  civilisation,  the  politic  and 
far-seeing  honey-bee  holds  a rank  as  much 
superior  to  that  of  his  larger  and  noisier 
brother  as  the  citizen  does  when  compared  to 
the  nomad,  so  must  we  hold  that  the  oven-like 
hovels  of  Merv  are  survivals  of  one  of  the 
rudest  and  earliest  forms  of  house-building. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  architecture  of 
a higher  order  has  been  not  unknown  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  Whether  any  remains  de- 
serving of  serious  study  exist  is  at  present 
doubtful.  The  region  is  in  a late  stage  of  that 
relapse  into  desert  which  in  so  wide  a part  of 
once-populous  Asia  has  become  so  complete. 
Much  of  the  district,  indeed,  is  yet  gifted  with 
extraordinary  fertility,  under  the  one  main 
condition  of  abundance  of  water.  But  that 
abundance  can  be  supplied  only  by  irrigation. 
Irrigation  implies  the  existence  and  maintenance 
of  canals,  and  no  such  care  of  the  physical 
needs  of  the  country  is  possible  without  a 
settled  government.  A sort  of  No  Man’s  Land, 
too  remote  from  the  seat  of  Government  of 
Persia  to  allow  of  effectual  control,  that  part 
of  Asia  is  now  in  a state  of  transition  and  of 
decay.  How  far  the  state  of  the  case  will  be 
altered  by  events  now  in  progress,  including  the 
mam  step  of  the  construction  of  a railway  as 
above  described,  it  is  not  for  us  here  to 
speculate. 


THE  ROMAN  BATHS  AT  ST.  BARBARA, 
TREVES. 

A DISCOVERY  AND  A RESTORATION. 

TnE  stranger  who  wishes  to  see  the  sights  of 
Treves,  or  Trier,*  and  who  would  ask  for  the  ruins 
of  the  Roman  Baths,  would  be  sure,  in  eight  cases 
out  of  ten,  to  be  sent  to  the  ruins  of  the  Imperial 
Palace,  whilst  he  might  be  once  questioned 
whether  he  really  meant  the  baths,  and  not  that 
palace;  and  only  in  one  case,  if  he  had  luck, 
would  he  be  really  directed,  without  prelimi- 
naries, to  the  suburb  of  St.  Barbara,  where  the 
desired  baths  are  actually  situate.  A German 
■writer  who  supplies  a description  of  the  ruins 
from  which  we  quote  says  that  this  persistent 
confounding  of  such  entirely  different  things 
must  be  described  as  a strange  peculiarity  of  a 
city  so  rich  in  rare  treasures  as  Trier,  which  at 
the  same  time  supplies  a proof  of  the  almost 
convulsive  stubbornness  with  which  a generally 
accepted  designation  and  an  error  which  had 
taken  root  long  ago  preserve  an  existence 
difficult  to  understand  and  scarcely  justifiable. 
No  excuse  can  be  found  for  the  name  “ Roman 
Baths  which  attaches  to  the  massive  ruins  of 
the  large  Roman  edifice  rising  in  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  city,  and  which  designation  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  last  centurv,  for  later 
researches  have  shown  without  doubt  that  the 
canals  and  passages,  looked  upon  as  parts  of  a 
bathing  establishment,  did  not  serve  any  such 
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purpose,  but  that  they  were  merely  used  for 
heating.  Even  if  the  name  of  Imperial  Palace 
should  finally  be  questioned,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  fully  proved  that  those  ruins  were  not 
baths.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  the 
face  of  this,  the  photographic  views  of  that 
palace,  exposed  for  sale  in  large  numbers  in  the 
shop-windows  of  Trier,  should  bear  almost 
universally  the  subscription  of  “ Roman  Baths,” 
and  why  even  the  latest-published  plans  of  the 
city  should  perpetuate  this  erroneous  descrip- 
tion. Although  the  perpetuation  of  such  an 
error  in  print  cannot  be  forgiven,  there  is  some 
excuse  for  the  popular  usage,  which  cares  little 
for  archasological  investigation.  People  have 
become  accustomed,  so  far  as  the  memory  of 
the  present  generation  reaches,  to  look  upon  the 
lofty  massive  remains  in  the  Palastplatz, — where 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  the 
Forum, — as  baths,  combining  with  this  designa- 
tion, quite  correctly,  the  idea  of  a splendid 
building.  But  it  is  just  on  this  account  that 
people  do  not  seem  to  care  to  drop  the  popular 
appellation,  and  to  transfer  the  name  to  the 
lately  discovered  ruins  of  the  real  baths,  which 
scarcely  rise  above  the  ground.  And  yet  those 
ruins  are,  for  him  who  understands  how  to  read 
ruins,  and  who  is  able  to  reconstruct  in  his 
mind’s  eye  from  existing  remains  what  has 
been  destroyed,  of  a grandeur  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  perhaps  even 
grander. 

As  already  remarked,  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
Baths  are  situated  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Barbara, 
south-east  from  the  city,  and  not  far  from  the 
river  Mosel.  Several  attempts  to  lay  them 
bare  were  made  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
this  century;  but  operations  were  soon  again 
abandoned,  notwithstanding  that  several  very 
good  finds, — one  of  them  of  a very  valuable 
nature, — were  made,  and  they  were  at  no  time 
carried  on  systematically.  It  is  only  since 
July,  1877,  when  a committee  of  the  Rhenish 
provincial  museums  granted  a sum  of  22,000 
marks  towards  excavations,  and  since  the  spring 
of  1881,  when  the  Prussian  Government  resolved 
to  acquire  the  site,  to  excavate  the  ruins,  and  to 
preserve  them  for  ever,  that  the  works  have 
been  prosecuted  energetically.  Lately  the 
German  Crown  Prince,  who  visited  the  ruins 
last  year  in  company  with  the  Crown  Princess, 
has  also  shown  his  interest  in  the  work  by 
forwarding  a subscription  of  10,000  marks,  so 
that  during  this  summer  additional  workmen 
could  be  employed,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
extensive  ruins  have  been  laid  bare.  Dr.  F. 
Hettner,  under  whose  careful  supervision  the 
work  has  been  proceeded  with,  hopes  to  com- 
plete the  excavations, — the  most  elaborate,  by 
the  bye,  that  have  ever  been  carried  on  on 
German  soil, — by  next  autumn.  When,  by  that 
time,  the  widely-ramified  passages,  the  floors  of 
the  halls,  rooms,  and  courts,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  the  walls,  unfortunately  very  low, 
have  been  entirely  cleared  from  earth  and 
rubbish  and  cleaned,  a picture  will  be  un- 
folded to  the  visitor  which  is,  indeed,  the 
ground  - plau  of  an  immense  building,  the 
lines  of  which,  instead  of  being  traced  with 
Indian  ink  on  paper,  will  be  marked  by  walls 
on  the  ground.  In  order  to  obtain  a better 
view  of  this  plan,  an  earth  mound  has  been 
thrown  up  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  from  the 
platform  of  which  a tolerably  fair  view  may  be 
obtained  of  the  whole.  But  this  hill,  which 
takes  up  too  much  room  in  proportion,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  only  a makeshift,  and  will  pro- 
bably be  replaced  later  on  by  a tower  of  iron 
framework,  p'aced  at  a suitable  spot.  At  the 
present  time,  the  best  view  may  be  had  from 
the  elevated  high-road  running  along  the  north 
side  of  the  site  now  being  excavated,  and  from 
this  point  of  vantage  the  imagination  is  able  to 
re-erect,  with  the  help  of  the  ground-plan  as 
exposed,  the  magnificent  edifice  which  once 
stood  there. 

The  writer  above  mentioned  says : — Right 
in  front  of  us  lies  an  extensive  courtyard, 
which  at  its  farther  end  is  bordered  by  a 
centro  building,  and  to  the  right  and  left  by 
two  boldly-projecting  wings.  According  to 
measurements  made  by  Regierungsbaurath 
Seyffarth,  those  wings  project  139  ft.  6 in.,  and 
have  a breadth  of  71  ft.  6 in.,  whilst  the  clear 
space  of  the  courtyard  before  us,  or  the  breadth 
of  the  centre  building,  is  423  ft.  3 in.,  which 
would  give  for  the  whole  building  a breadth  of 
566  ft.  The  centre  portion,  as  the  most  elaborate 
part  of  the  whole,  was  richly  membered,  and 
contained  two  principal  entrances,  each  flanked 
on  either  side  by  a niche,  two  of  which  may  have 


contained  fountains,  the  other  two  being  filled  i 
by  statuary  of  Parian  marble.  Before  passing  * 
through  one  of  these  entrances,  it  is  necessary  - 
to  remark  that  the  ground-plan  of  the  whole  1 
building  is  strictly  symmetrical,  and  that  the  ? 
symmetric  axis  passes  from  north  to  south  i 
between  the  two  entrances,  which  latter  are  > 
placed  92  ft.  from  each  other.  Through  the  > 
whole  centre,  from  north  to  south,  at  a depth  f 
of  about  330  ft.,  there  runs  a series  of  halls  3 
and  rooms  placed  behind  each  other,  on  in  i 
which  join  to  the  right  and  left  the  other  rooms,  . 
exactly  corresponding  on  both  sides.  Through  > 
the  two  entrances,  spanned  by  barrel  vaults,  , 
the  porch  was  reached,  whence  a few  steps  of  a i 
total  rise  of  3 ft.  led  into  a large  hall. 

This  hall,  part  of  the  frigidarium,  containing  ; 
the  cold  baths,  forms  a parallelogram  of  177  ft.  . 
by  66  ft.  It  formed,  as  it  were,  the  reception-  • 
room  of  the  whole,  and  was  consequently  fitted  1 
up  with  the  greatest  luxury.  Being  almost  a i 
whole  story  higher  than  the  surrounding  rooms,  , 
its  importance  found  full  expression  in  the  : 
exterior  of  the  edifice;  it  was  also  spanned  by  a i 
massive  barrel  vault,  and  received  its  light  t 
from  all  four  sides  through  windows  placed  1 
high  up.  Here  the  greatest  splendour  was  ; 
displayed.  The  floor  was  formed  of  white  and  i 
black  marble  slabs;  the  walls  were  inlaid  with  : 
Cipollino  and  other  precious  kinds  of  marble,  , 
and  the  vaulting  was  covered  with  mosaic  work. 
The  principal  hall  was  surrounded  on  all  four  i 
sides  by  smaller  halls,  or  hall-like  enlargements,  i 
communicating  with  it  direct,  and  without  sepa- 
rating walls.  At  each  of  the  two  narrow  sides,  i 
east  and  west,  communication  was  preserved 
by  a large  room  ; but  each  of  the  two  long  sides  s 
was  divided  by  two  massive  columns  into  three  c 
equal  parts.  On  the  north  side  they  opened  i 
between  the  two  principal  entrances  into  a : 
semicircular  apse,  with  spherical  vault ; on  the' 
south  side,  to  the  right  and  left  of  a lobby; 
leading  to  a large  hall  placed  farther  back,  into  i 
two  square  rooms.  The  two  latter,  as  well  aa  : 
the  semicircular  space  of  the  apse,  were  entirely  ; 
taken  up  by  largo  cold-water  basins  for  public  i 
bathing,  whilst  close  to  them  were  six  cells  for  i 
cold  private  baths.  From  the  principal  hall  of 
the  frigidarium,  through  the  above-mentioned 
hall-like  lobby,  which  was  closed  to  the  right  and 
left  by  small  semicircular  apses,  and  through 
two  wide  doors,  the  large  centre  hall  located 
behind  them  was  entered.  Both  this  lobby  and  1 
the  contiguous  hall  were  decorated  with  great  t 
splendour.  Glass  mosaics,  Cipollino,  and  other  t 
valuable  stones,  covered  the  walls,  which  were  : 
divided  by  pilasters  with  capitals  of  white  i 
marble.  These  two  rooms  served  as  the  com-  • 
munication  between  frigidarium  and  caldarium,  , 
between  cold  and  hot  baths.  The  northern  per-  ■ 
tion  of  the  central  hall  was  accordingly  supplied  i 
with  a hypocaustum,  or  heating  chamber,  , 
placed  under  the  floor,  supplying  sufficient  t 
warmth  to  the  whole  space,  which  served  as  an  i 
intermediate  resting-place  to  those  entering  the  : 
caldarium  from  the  frigidarium,  or  vice  versd.  . 
Behind  the  central  hall  the  principal  hypocausts,  , 
or  heating  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  rooms  for  r 
the  attendants,  were  placed,  whilst  to  the  right  t 
and  left  were  grouped  those  rooms  which  served  i 
for  the  warm  baths  proper.  The  latter  cor-  • 
respond  to  the  perfectly  symmetrical  arrange-  ■ 
ment  of  the  whole;  as  already  observed,  there  : 
are  two  groups  of  them,  to  the  right  and  left  of  f 
the  heating  arrangements,  which  were  placed  ! 
in  the  centre. 

This  plan  favours  the  assumption  that  the  : 
warm  baths  were  used  by  the  two  sexes  sepa-  ■ 
rately ; the  cold  baths,  on  the  contrary,  in  : 
common.  The  fact,  also,  of  the  frigidarium  : 
being  most  luxuriously  fitted  up,  whilst  the  : 
spaces  included  in  the  caldarium  were  simpler  in  : 
their  arrangements,  likewise  supports  this  view. 
We  also  know  that,  especially  during  the  times  I 
of  the  last  emperors,  the  public  baths  lost  much  : 
of  their  original  purpose,  and  served  more  as  ; 
assembly-rooms  and  places  of  enjoyment  for  the  : 
fashionable  world  than  as  actual  bathing  estab- 
lishments, a state  of  things  which  prevails  in 
this  nineteenth  century  in  many  of  our  seaside  : 
resorts.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  the  above  : 
two  groups  of  warm  baths  there  is  a large  : 
rectangle,  rounded  out  at  the  narrow  southern 
side  into  a flat  apse.  These  were  the  caldaria  ■ 
proper,  forming  single  large  basins  for  the  public  . 
warm  baths.  Around  them  were  ranged  the  ( 
various  other  rooms  prescribed  by  the  highly  . 
ingenious  arrangement  of  Roman  baths  and  the  i 
bon-vivant  habits  of  their  builders.  There  were  : 
the  apodyteria,  for  undressing  and  dressing ; 
the  tepidaria,  with  moderately  dry  heat  as  a 
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preparation  for  the  bath  proper ; the  unctaria, 
in  which  the  body  was  anointed  with  oil  before 
and  after  the  bath. 

The  whole  building  is  surrounded  on  its  two 
outer  sides,  as  well  as  along  the  whole  length 
of  its  rear  facade,  which,  like  the  front,  faces 
a spacious  courtyard,  — which,  again,  is 
encompassed  by  a series  of  cells  serving  as 
private  baths,  — by  a broad  vaulted  tunnel, 
which  likewise  crosses  the  interior  of  the 
building  in  various  directions.  Narrow  stairs 
lead  from  the  open  courtyard  and  from  different 
other  parts  of  the  edifice  down  to  this  subter- 
ranean passage,  which  served  exclusively  as  a 
means  of  communication  for  the  attendants 
employed,  and  for  the  service  and  regulation  of 
the  heating  arrangements,  which  were  mostly 
underground  ; it  also  contained  the  drains.  This 
large  tunnel  and  a sewer  passing  right  across 
the  whole  building  are  the  proportionately  best 
preserved  parts  of  the  baths,  whilst  the 
caldarium  to  the  left,  which  has  been  exposed 
quite  recently,  awakens,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
interest.  The  floor  of  the  latter,  which  con- 
sisted of  a kind  of  platform  made  of  broken 
tiles  and  thin  cement,  and  rubbed  smooth  at  the 
top,  rested  upon  a hypocaust,  a hollow  space 
formed  of  many  columns  and  heated  by  hot  air, 
which  warmed  the  water  above  it.  These 
columns,  constructed  of  tiles  loosely  piled  upon 
each  other,  have  broken  down  under  the  weight 
of  earth  and  rubbish  accumulated  during 
fourteen  or  fifteen  centuries.  The  floor  has 
been  burst  open  on  all  sides  and  tumbled  down, 
and  can  only  be  compared  at  the  present  day 
with  a shattered  ice-field,  the  broken  slabs  of 
which  show  in  their  fracture  that  they  were 
formed  of  three  separate  layers,  each  of  which, 
curiously  enough,  had  been  carefully  rubbed 
smooth. 

_ As  already  remarked,  there  remains,  un- 
fortunately, nothing  of  the  whole  splendid 
building  but  the  foundations,  the  subterranean 
spaces,  the  partly  preserved  floors  of  the  rooms 
above  them,  and  low  walls,  nowhere  higher  than 
about  6 ft.  Those  walls  consist  partly  of  small 
unhewn  limestones,  at  the  corners  also  of 
massive  sandstone  blocks,  partly  of  concrete 
walling  with  layers  of  tiles  rnuning  through  it, 
and  faced  with  carefully- dressed  limestone 
slabs.  The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  edifice, 
besides  the  aids  imagination  gives  us  from  the 
remains,  may  be  gathered  also  from  a drawing 
preserved  in  the  Town  Library  of  Trier.  This 
drawing,  contained  in  Wiltheim’s  “ Luxem- 
burgum  Romanum,”  but  unfortunately  not 
very  clear,  shows  the  ruins  of  the  side  facing 
the  Mosel  still  preserved  to  a height  of  three 
stories,  as  they  appeared  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  ruins  then  still 
displayed  a building  with  circular  windows, 
adorned  by  pilasters.  There  exists  a record  of 
the  ruins  also  in  the  so-called  Merian  plan  of 
the  town  (dated  1646)  ; and  if  we  accept  a 
verbal  tradition,  according  to  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  ruins  were  used  in  building  the 
Jesuits’  College,  as  substantially  correct,  the 
statement  of  Merian  may  very  well  be  recon- 
ciled with  this  version,  for  the  year  of  erection 
given  on  the  college  is  1653. 

An  idea  of  the  former  splendour  of  the 
building  and  its  various  halls  may  be  conceived 
from  the  numerous  finds,  remains  of  floors, 
stumps  of  columns,  shattered  marble  capitals, 
torsos,  glass  mosaics,  painted  stucco,  bronzes, 
and  many  other  smaller  objects.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  those  finds  have  a resting-place 
in  the  Trier  Provincial  Museum.  The  most 
notable  of  them  is  the  large  marble  torso  of  a 
female  figure,  which  was  discovered  in  the 
winter  of  1845  in  front  of  one  of  the  niches  by 
the  side  of  the  principal  entrances,  and  which 
was  soon  recognised  as  an  imitation  of  the 
well-known  Mattei  Amazone  preserved  in  the 
Vatican.  But  it  was  found,  after  careful  com- 
parison, that  the  torso  at  Trier  is  far  superior 
to  that  at  Borne,  both  on  account  of  freer  and 
more  unrestrained  treatment  of  the  drapery 
and  the  more  natural  appearance  of  the  flesh, 
and  that,  although  less  complete  than  the  other, 
it  has  claims  to  higher  artistic  value.  Of  other 
statuary  which  had  served  for  adornment, 
there  were  discovered  a small  male  bust,  a 
plinth  with  a human  foot,  a very  beautiful 
female  hand  broken  off  short,  and  a smaller 
torso  of  a male  figure,  all  of  Parian  marble; 
small  figures  of  clay,  among  them  a couple  in 
an  amorous  posture,  and  others  of  bronze.  The 
architectural  remains  include  a polychromatic 
cyma  of  mortar,  and  fragments  of  mosaic  and 
fresco  paintings.  The  objects  most  numerously 


found  were,  of  course,  those  connected  with 
the  destination  of  the  building.  Amongst 
them  are  small  pots,  bottles,  and  sigillata 
fragments,  many  keys,  pins,  buckles,  a 
small  bronze  scale,  and,  as  a matter  of  course, 
a very  large  number  of  combs,  hairpins,  lacing 
needles,  ear-prickers,  partly  of  horn,  partly  of 
bone  ; but  not  a single  strigilis, — that  article  of 
the  toilet  principally  used  by  gladiators  after 
their  fights,  and  with  which  they  scraped  off  in 
the  bath  the  ointment,  mixed  with  dust  and 
blood,  which  they  had  applied  to  their  bodies 
before  they  entered  the  arena.  It  is  surmised 
that  there  may  have  been  close  to  the  ltoman 
Amphitheatre,  which,  situate  on  the  road  to 
Olewig,  is  some  distance  from  the  Baths  of 
St.  Barbara,  another  public  bath,  intended  for 
the  gladiators  and  less  aristocratic  visitors 
generally.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  maybe  assumed 
that  during  the  period  when  the  Augusta 
Trevirorum  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian to  the  rank  of  western  capital  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  when,  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  the  Emperors  Maximian,  Constan- 
tius,  Valentinian,  and  Gratian  took  their 
permanent  residence  there,  whence  they 
directed  the  destinies  of  Gallia  and  Britannia, 
the  most  select  Koman  society  was  assemoled 
at  Trier,  and  that  the  splendid  Baths  of  St. 
Barbara  were  probably  erected  for  them  in  the 
first  place. 


IMPROVED  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
THEATRES. 

The  safety  of  our  daily-increasing  theatre- 
going public  is  a subject  which  of  late  has  been 
somewhat  seriously  forced  on  the  attention  of 
the  world,  and  no  small  number  of  remedies 
have  been  suggested  and  in  many  cases  carried 
out,  but  still  there  remains,  it  must  be  confessed, 
much  room  for  improvement.  A considerable 
field  for  study,  it  may  be  observed,  is  offered 
by  some  of  the  more  important  of  the  Continental 
theatres. 

There  is  one  special  measure  adopted  by  the 
Austrian  authorities  to  facilitate  the  exit  of 
theatrical  audiences,  a measure  to  which  we 
would  particularly  desire  to  draw  attention,  as 
one  eminently  practical,  and  easy  of  applica- 
tion. In  the  impossibility  of  isolating  existing 
theatres, — a point  which  should  in  the  future, 
we  consider,  be  rendered  obligatory  on  all 
managers, — the  means  which  have  been  adopted 
in  Vienna  and  in  Prague,  of  establishing  ex- 
terior iron  staircases  from  each  story,  should 
immediately  be  enforced  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  in  every  London  theatre.  The 
facility  with  which  a window  on  any  floor  can 
be  converted  into  a door,  and  from  it  a light 
exterior  iron  staircase  run  down  to  the  street, 
must  be  apparent  even  to  the  most  unpractical 
mind,  and  no  better  argument  in  favour  of  the 
complete  success  of  this  system  could  be 
adduced  than  the  facility  with  which  an 
audience  finds  its  way  out  of  the  cramped,  old- 
fashioned  Burg  Theater  of  Vienna.  All  who 
may  remember  the  quaiut  and  famous  little 
house  in  the  past  would  be  astonished  to  see 
how  simple  is  the  mode  of  exit  now  that  from 
each  story  a light  outer  iron  staircase  has  added 
a whole  series  of  additional  exits.  These  exits 
are,  it  must  be  specially  observed,  used  every 
night , and  not  merely  reserved  for  cases  of 
need.  We  fail  entirely  to  see  the  reason  why 
all  exits,  if  exits  they  be,  should  not  be  used 
every  night,  and  this,  not  alone  on  the  score  of 
the  comfort  of  the  audience,  but  chiefly  that 
the  public  may  in  this  manner  become  perfectly 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  more  than  one  or 
two  exits.  A curious  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
this  feature  was  given  not  long  since  in  one 
of  the  crowded  houses  of  Vienna,  the  little 
Theater  an  der  Wien,  where  a false  alarm  of 
fire  having  caused  a panic,  it  was  found  that, 
notwithstanding  that  the  public  might  have 
been  supposed  to  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  extra  exits,  they  were  used  but  by  only  a 
f ew  persons. 

At  the  Prague  Opera-house,  not  a very- 
large  theatre,  but  entirely  isolated,  the  system 
of  exterior  staircases,  only  just  completed,  is 
admirably  arranged,  a long  balcony  running 
round  two  sides  of  the  house  on  each  floor,  the 
various  exits  all  opening  on  to  the  balconies 
communicating  with  the  street  by  a series  of 
staircases.  Both  in  this  case  and  in  that  of  the 
Burg  Theater  at  Vienna,  the  daily  use  of  these 
extra  exits  has  singularly  served  to  allay  the 
fears  of  the  theatre-going  public.  At  the 
Viennese  Burg  Theater  the  last  few  steps  of 


the  iron  staircases  are,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
movable,  and  are  fixed  each  night  when  the 
doors  of  the  theatre  are  opened  ; thus  the  day 
traffic  is  in  no  way  impeded. 

This  inexpensive  and  very  efficacious  system 
of  exterior  iron  staircases  has  been  adopted  in 
Austria  and  Germany  in  more  than  one  of  the 
smaller  houses ; in  the  larger  theatres,  in  the 
principal  opera-houses,  such  measures  are  un- 
necessary, the  staircases  being  amply  broad  and 
the  separate  exits  numerous  from  each  portion 
of  the  house.  In  the  Berlin  Opera-house  the 
spectator  in  the  highest  gallery  finds  himself  on 
the  piazza  before  the  Emperor’s  palace,  and  by 
a separate  staircase,  almost  before  he  knows  he 
is  in  the  open  air,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  and  from  each  story  a similar  exit  is  also 
provided.  In  Professor  Semper’s  superb  new 
opera-house  at  Dresden, — one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessfully-designed theatres  in  the  world, — the 
means  of  entrance  and  exit  are  admirable.  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  accident 
even  in  the  event  of  panic.  At  the  opera-house 
at  Munich  distinctly-marked  arrows,  beneath 
the  word  Ausgang,  direct  the  spectator  at  every 
turn  to  the  numerous  means  of  exit  from  the 
building.  At  the  Vienna  Opera  - house  the 
double  staircases  are  so  broad  and  easy  of 
ascent  and  descent,  the  doors  are  so  numerous, 
that  no  panic  could,  we  should  imagine,  possibly 
block  the  means  of  exit  even  when  the  house 
holds  its  full  complement  of  3,000  persons. 
These,  of  course,  are  large  houses,  in  the  design 
of  which  the  economical  consideration  of  space 
has  never  been  a point  such  as  it  has  been  and 
is,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  theatres  of  the 
great  cities.  But  in  the  future  erection  of  all 
theatrr  s the  Board  of  Works  should,  we  consider, 
be  far  stricter  in  its  requirements  t.han  hitherto 
it  has  been.  Isolation,  no  matter  what  the  cost, 
should  be  made,  in  all  but  exceptional  cases, 
obligatory,  certainly  on  two  sides  of  the  house. 
Exterior  iron  balconies  and  staircases  should  be 
equally  obligatory,  this  latter  feature  being  also 
enforced  in  all  existing  theatres.  As  for  the 
further  measures  of  interior  security  those  have 
already  been  well  discussed  and  require  only  to 
be  more  strictly  followed  to  lessen  considerably 
the  chances  of  danger. 

Above  all  things  the  confidence  of  the  public 
must  be  secured,  and  we  know  of  no  better 
method  than  that  which  is  adopted  in  Munich, 
of  admitting  the  public  on  certain  days  of  the 
week  to  visit  the  great  opera-house  and  the 
adjoining  Residenz  Theater,  before  and  behind 
the  scenes.  When  one  has  fairly  seen  the 
admirable  system  of  water-tanks  and  hose- 
pipes, the  ponderous  iron  curtain  that  descends 
in  fifteen  seconds,  and  the  general  working  of 
the  carefully-observed  rules  which  have  been 
drawn  up  for  the  observance  of  all  employed 
behind  the  scenes,  when  one  has  had  explained 
to  one  the  facility  with  which  the  smallest 
commencement  of  fire  can  be  quenched  even 
amidst  such  a mass  of  inflammable  matter  as  is 
always  crowded  behind  the  footlights,  it  is 
singular  what  confidence  is  established  in  the 
most  timorous  mind.  This  admirable  system  of 
admitting  the  public  to  visit  during  the  day- 
time the  mysterious  world  of  the  theatre  behind 
the  scenes  is  one  the  adoption  of  which  we  would 
warmly  advocate  in  England.  In  Munich,  the 
proceeds  of  the  admission,  by  cards,  go  to  aid 
the  funds  of  the  employes,  one  of  the  firemen 
usually  serving  as  cicerone.  In  a city  visited 
by  so  many  strangers  as  London,  the  sums 
acquired  by  this  means  would  form  no  incon- 
siderable additions  to  the  benefit  funds  of  each 
theatre,  while  this  unprofessional  inspection  of 
the  public  would  serve  in  no  small  measure  to 
keep  managers  up  to  the  necessary  standard  of 
care. 

If  we  have  not  a little  to  learn  from  foreign 
theatres  in  the  matter  of  modes  of  exit  we 
have,  perhaps,  quite  as  much  to  learn  in  the 
direction  of  simplifying  our  modes  of  entrance, 
and  increasing  their  comfort.  The  entrance  to 
the  better  parts  of  our  houses  leaves,  doubtless, 
little  to  desire  ; but  why  the  entrance  to  the  pit 
and  gallery  of  most  of  our  successful  London 
theatres,  even  those  built  only  within  a few 
months,  should  be  commonly  scenes  of  dis- 
graceful and  often  dangerous  riot  is  more 
than  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Continental 
theatres  can  explain.  It  is  not  of  the  absence 
of  the  admirable  foreign  system  of  the  queue 
that  we  are  at  present  speaking,  though  that 
may, — and  it  would  appear  has,  in  one  case, 
been, — ensured  by  the  simplest  of  police 
measures.  Much  of  the  difficulty  is  due  alone 
to  the  primitive  nature  of  the  entrance  pro- 
fit 
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vided.  Why,  in  the  caae  of  the  gallery,  which 
in  the  present  day  is  becoming  more  and  more 
frequented  by  the  respectable  classes,  — the 
price  of  admission  has  been  doubled  within 
only  a few  years, — the  pay-box,  a miserable 
hole  in  the  wall,  should  be  established,  as  it  is 
in  most  theatres,  at  the  top  of  a risky  and 
winding  flight  of  steps,  and  after  the  public  are 
crushed  through  a veritable  funnel,  admitting 
only  one  person  at  a time,  is  a point  which  no 
one  has  yet,  we  think,  been  able  to  explain. 
Abroad,  such  absurdities  are  unknown.  The 
pay-boxes  for  all  parts  of  the  house  are  gene- 
rally, — throughout  Germany  and  Austria 
universally, — established  in  the  principal  vesti- 
bule on  the  ground-floor,  those  for  the  higher- 
priced  places  on  one  side  of  the  vestibule,  those 
for  the  lower-priced  on  the  opposite  side,  though 
in  many  theatres  there  is  but  one  pay-box  for 
all  parts  of  the  house ; a queue  is  thus  inevit- 
ably formed,  as  it  is  in  many  of  our  railway 
stations,  which,  indeed,  the  system  resembles. 
We  can  understand  that  in  the  past  there  was 
a necessity  for  a separation  of  the  various  pay- 
boxes, at  least  so  English  mauagers  seem  to 
have  believed,  though  this  system  of  separation 
is  scarcely  known  on  the  Continent,  certainly 
not  in  aristocratic  Germany  and  Austria,  while 
in  republican  France  the  plan  of  first  and 
second  bureaux  is  only  confined  to  certain 
houses.  In  the  present  day  such  distinctions 
are  unnecessary.  When  our  Continental  neigh- 
bours freely  allow  to  all  sections  of  the  com- 
munity a common  entrance,  we  fail  to  see  why 
we  in  England  should  not  do  so  as  well,  par- 
ticularly when  no  objections  have  been  found 
to  exist  in  the  foreign  system. 

In  Germany  and  Austria  the  entrance  to  the 
great  opera-houses,  where  all  enter  at  the  same 
doors,  and  pay  at  the  same  boxes,  is  further 
facilitated  by  the  house  being  divided  “ right” 
and  “ left,”  each  ticket  being  thus  marked.  This 
is  a point  which  we  warmly  enjoin  on  the  archi- 
tects of  all  theatres  about  to  be  built, — the  con- 
sideration of  admitting  the  audience  generally 
to  the  central  vestibule  which  already  exists  in 
every  house.  Abroad,  the  crowding  and  crush- 
ing and  positive  danger  endured  by  English 
audiences  are  unknown, — in  the  first  place,  owing 
to  the  existence  of  the  two  or  three  pay-boxes 
in  the  vestibule  entered  by  several  doors ; in 
the  second  place,  because  in  Germany  and 
Austria  the  house  is  opened  an  hour  previously 
to  the  commencement  of  the  performance.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  queue  system,  jointly 
produced  by  the  aid  of  the  public  themselves, 
the  police,  and  a temporary  series  of  barriers, 
avoids  all  unfair  crowding  and  crashing,  and 
insures  to  those  patient  enough  to  wait  the 
place  that  is  too  often  in  England  seized  by 
some  broad-shouldered  jostler,  who  succeeds  in 
ousting  every  one  from  his  place. 

Now  that  our  public  is  at  length  patting 
aside  the  puritanical  traditions  which  have  so 
long  in  our  country  interfered  with  a genuine 
love  of  the  theatre,  and  now  that,  as  on  the 
Continent,  the  theatre  is  entering  more  and 
more  into  our  every-day  life,  it  is  clearly  the 
interest  of  managers  to  do  everything  in  their 
power  to  encourage  this  taste.  There  are  many 
little  features  that  may  safely  be  adopted  that 
have  for  years  existed  abroad ; the  universal 
employment  of  polite  and  uniformed  attendauts 
in  every  portion  of  the  house  without  distinc- 
tion ; the  introduction  of  the  delightful  system 
observed  through  Austria  and  Italy  of  handing 
round  glasses  of  cold  water, — a genuine  luxury 
in  an  over-heated  theatre,  after  a doubtfully  di- 
gested dinner,  and  affording  the  architect  ample 
field  for  the  design  of  picturesque  fountains. 

As  for  the  matter  of  ventilation,  that  also 
requires,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  most 
earnest  consideration.  There,  at  least,  we 
have  buc  little  to  learn  from  our  Continental 
neighbours,  who  suffer  in  their  theatres  as 
much  as  we  do  in  ours.  The  electric  light  has, 
without  doubt,  to  a great  extent,  solved  many 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  use  of  gas, 
and  to  the  still  greater  development  of  Mr. 
Edison’s  wonderful  discoveries  the  theatre- 
goers must,  we  suppose,  for  the  present,  trust 
for  a future  alle  viation  of  the  sufferings  they  so 
often  undergo  from  heat  and  from  cold 
draughts.  The  day  that  the  last  grand  central 
chandelier  has  disappeared  from  our  theatres 
will  be  a memorable  one  in  the  history  of  the 
stage  ; for  then  at  length  a visit  to  the  theatre 
will  cease  to  be  what  it  at  present  too  often 
proves,  a singularly  uncomfortable  mode  of 
enjoying  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  all 
pleasurable  relaxations. 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  LIBRARY  OF 
REFERENCE. 

Thoughtless  critics  are  apt  from  time  to 
time  to  accuse  the  officials  of  our  great  national 
collections  of  a want  of  respect  to  the  general 
public,  and  an  indifference  to  its  legitimate 
claims  on  their  attention.  An  expression, 
therefore,  of  something  more  than  common- 
place gratitude  is  due  to  the  authorities  who  of 
late  have  been  so  clearly  showing  an  earnest 
desire  to  lay  before  their  visitors  the  treasures 
under  their  charge.  At  the  British  Museum, 
since  the  removal  of  the  Natural  History  speci- 
mens to  their  new  home,  the  utmost  activity 
has  been  displayed  in  bringing  forward  objects 
long  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  all  but  those  in- 
timately familiar  with  the  collections,  or  privi- 
leged by  acquaintance  with  their  guardians.  A 
certain  element  of  popularity  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  interesting  show  of  Luther  relics, 
which  has  been  so  successfully  organised,  and 
one  of  the  immediate  effects  of  which  has  been, 
even  at  this  comparatively  dull  season  of  the 
year,  to  attract  a very  large  number  who  are 
far  from  habitual  or  even  intermittent  visitors 
to  Great  Russell- street. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Museum  the  in- 
teresting show  of  autotype  reproductions  of 
rare  Italian  prints,  with  which  the  authorities 
have  within  a few  days  past  filled  the  rooms 
vacated  by  the  collections  moved  to  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  is  of  a somewhat  different 
character.  To  those  who  may  remember 
Montague  House  in  the  remote  antiquity  of  two 
generations  back,  such  a goodly  display  of 
treasures  speaks  more  than  all  the  published 
statistics  of  the  activity  of  the  department  in 
completing  its  collections.  To  the  younger 
frequenters  of  the  Museum  these  substitutes 
for  the  familiar  gorilla,  the  giraffe,  the  seal,  and 
their  somewhat  mangy  companions,  already 
tend  to  give  the  Museum  a character  in  which 
it,  to  a great  extent,  seemed  wanting,  an  ele- 
ment of  homogeneity  in  the  aspect  of  the  col- 
lections, the  instructive  interest  of  which  has 
undoubtedly  been  increased  in  a most  marked 
manner. 

This  step  of  the  British  Museum  authorities 
in  exhibiting  the  photographic  copies  of  some 
of  the  rarest  artistic  treasures  they  possess,  is 
one  which  merits  some  attention,  for  it  suggests 
what  might  paradoxically  be  termed  the  exist- 
ence of  a want.  All  interested  in  art  matters 
are  well  aware  of  the  important  position  which 
photography  has  taken  within  this  generation  ; 
with  no  one  more  than  with  the  true  artist 
has  it  been  received  with  favour;  by  some,  a 
plentiful  amount  of  abuse  is  heaped  upon  its 
creations,  by  others  a vast  deal  of  ignorant  talk 
is  indulged  in  respecting  its  predicted  future. 
In  the  meantime,  its  already  numerous  applica- 
tions continue  to  iucrease,  promising  shortly  to 
revolutionise  completely  the  long-established 
traditions  of  the  engra vein's  art,  and  the  kindred 
art  of  the  book-illustrator.  Photography  has, 
in  fact,  entirely  overcome  the  attacks  of  its 
detractors,  in  all  but  one  direction,  that  of  por- 
traiture, in  which,  for  reasons  manifest  to  every 
person  of  refinement,  it  can  never  hope  to 
advance  beyond  its  present  imperfect  and  un- 
satisfactory position.  But  this  purely  msthetic 
side  of  the  matter  once  dismissed  as  a subject 
worthy  alone  discussion  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  services  which  photography 
has  already  rendered  and  still  can  render  to  art 
and  to  science  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate. 
That  sad  and  seemingly  inevitable  inaccuracy 
of  the  draughtsman  generally, — still  a vice 
which  has  not  disappeared, — has  been  greatly 
corrected  by  the  photograph,  which  has  super- 
seded the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  camera 
lucida,  without  the  aid  of  which  it  was  all  but 
impossible  previously  to  insure  any  trustworthy 
amount  of  .accuracy.  In  every  direction,  the 
world  over,  the  photographers  have  been  busy ; 
every  great  monument,  every  great  view,  has 
been  fixed  on  the  sensitive  collodion,  the 
treasures  of  the  galleries  and  museums  of 
every  country  have  been  and  are  at  this  moment 
being  reproduced,  and  the  activity  of  the  photo- 
graphers, so  far  from  diminishing,  promises  to 
be  redoubled  as  the  applications  and  discoveries 
of  science  facilitate  the  working  of  the  various 
processes  in  vogue.  Through  the  aid  of  photo- 
graphy there  have  been  some  singular  surprises 
reserved  to  the  artistic  world.  When  some 
years  since  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
was  photographed,  the  real  beauty  of  Michel- 
angelo’s long  imperfectly  revealed  work  burst 
on  the  artistic  world  as  a revelation;  and  of 


many  other  features, pictorial  and  architectural,! 
the  same  might  be  said. 

There  exists,  therefore,  at  this  moment  a massi 
of  artistic  material  which  may,  without  exag-; 
geration,  be  characterised  as  enormous;  buti 
the  mass  is  scattered  over  a very  large  area ; 
what  the  scientific  student  would  term  its  : 
dynamic  force  is  in  great  measure  lost,  from  the  i 
absence  of  any  united  action. 

The  artistic  value  of  the  photograph,  its  use  < 
to  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  architect,  i3 
too  candidly  admitted  by  all  for  any  doubts  to  i 
be  even  hinted  ; this  value  might,  by  a very ; 
small  amount  of  consideration,  be  rendered  < 
even  greater.  The  formation  of  a permanent: 
photographic  exhibition  or  museum,  in  which  I 
could  bo  gathered  together  contributions  from  ^ 
every  possible  point  of  the  world,  would,  we  < 
feel  convinced,  prove  to  the  art  student  of  the  i 
utmost  advantage.  No  one  who  has  travelled 
can  say  that  he  has  resisted  the  temptation  of 
expending  a not  inconsiderable  sum  in  the  pur-r 
chase  of  photographs.  Every  painter  and 
sculptor  possesses  a goodly  number  of  studies,? 
views,  and  copies  of  pictures, — every  architect' 
a show  of  professional  gatherings  from  the 
districts  he  may  have  visited,  and  the  use  of  > 
these  as  objects  of  reference  no  one  can  deny.. 
They  serve  the  artist  as  books  serve  the  literary 
student  for  whoso  use  the  past  has  handed: 
down  to  our  time  many  a noble  library.  In; 
these  days,  when  it  is  at  length  understood  how< 
important  a factor  art  may  and  should  be  made! 
in  our  existence,  the  aid  of  the  photographer 
skillfully  directed  is  invaluable. 

All  the  material  exists  for  the  formation  of) 
such  a museum,  exhibition,  or  collection,  as  that: 
of  which  we  have  spoken,  material  in  such! 
abundance  and  of  a nature  that  would  permit  i 
of  every  town  possessing,  if  it  chose,  as  choice1 
a gathering  of  specimens  as  the  largest  cities.! 
Organised  with  care,  such  a museum  would 
afford  a means  of  study  by  that  most  invaluable! 
of  all  methods,  comparison.  The  painter  and: 
the  sculptor  would  find  the  studies  from  nature' 
and  from  art  by  means  of  which  he  can  alone: 
acquire  an  acquaintance  with  his  profession;: 
the  architect  would  meet  with  all  the  elementst 
of  study  requisite  for  a familiarity  with  hisi 
difficult  and  noble  pursuit;  while  to  the  general: 
public  such  a show  could  not  but  prove  interest- 1 
ing.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  it  would,! 
of  course,  be  matter  for  regret  that  any  com- i 
mercial  spirit  should  enter  into  such  a scheme;' 
the  purely  commercial  side  of  photography 
should  of  course  be  as  largely  as  possible  kept  > 
out ; though,  in  a measure,  it  might  be  largely; 
by  an  appeal  to  this  spirit  that  the  collection: 
could  be  formed.  The  contributions  of  the. 
leading  photographers  of  every  great  centre 
should  be  solicited  with  a view  to  starting  such 
a project;  we  suspect  such  a mass  of  material: 
would  pour  in  as  would  require  at  the  outset  no 
small  amount  of  organisation. 

It  is,  however,  one  of  the  delightful  features* 
of  artistic  research  that,  far-stretching  as  its 
bearings  may  bo,  its  study,  unlike  that  of > 
science,  is  essentially  exhaustible.  It  is  in  i 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  an  acquaintance' 
with  their  teachings,  that  art  can  alone  exist,  t 
and  these  traditions  can  be  distinctly  traced  in  : 
what  is,  after  all,  a very  small  number  of  trust- 1 
worthy  examples.  It  is  this  fact  which  renders- 
such  a proposal  feasible.  Invaluable  collections 
of  photographs  already  exist  in  our  museums: 
and  in  private  hands.  All  who  have  travelled, — 
even  the  possessors  of  limited  means, — own : 
considerable  numbers  of  photographs  which, : 
alas  ! are  sad  and  unsatisfactory  property  when  i 
they  commence  to  fade.  But  the  researches  of 
scienco  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  means  are  close 
at  hand  when  this  deficiency  will  be  overcome. : 
Already  there  exist  a number  of  processes  which ! 
may  be  said  to  have  completely  solved  the : 
difficulty  and  ensured  the  permanence  of  the 
photograph. 

Such  a proposal  as  this  we  foresee  might  be 
carried  out  in  a most  satisfactory  manner,  and  : 
on  a scale  which  would  place  it  within  the 
means  of  the  smallest  communities.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  advantages  of  photography; 
that  its  processes  facilitate  the  production  of  > 
an  indefinite  number  of  impressions;  with  the 
engraver’s  art  there  is  a proportionate  deteriora- 1 
tion  as  the  number  of  reproductions  increases.  ■ 
This  is  not  the  case  with  photography,  while  its 
economy  has  long  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  smallest  means.  A photographic  library; 
of  reference,  well  organised  and  indexed,  a good  i 
catalogue  prepared,  the  more  attractive  and  ( 
instructive  specimens  framed  and  exhibited,  I 
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■would,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  prove  a 
most  acceptable  addition  to  the  educational 
institutions  of  every  large  town. 


WELLS  AND  CESSPOOLS. 

During  the  recent  dry  weather  there  has 
been  a shortness  of  water  in  many  places  where 
the  only  water  procurable  by  the  inhabitants  is 
that  found  in  wells  upon  the  premises  of  the 
houses.  Where  this  inconvenience, — almost, 
wo  might  say,  calamity, — has  been  suffered, 
most  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  convinced 
that  “something  must  be  done”  to  provide 
against  these  frequent  recurrences  of  want  of 
water,  and  there  is  an  unusual  activity  in  local 
boai’ds  and  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  places 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fine  supplies  of  water 
procured  by  the  larger  towns.  Where  water  is 
supplied  from  storage  reservoirs  in  the  hills, 
the  effect  of  a drought  is  not  so  much  felt,  for 
the  reservoirs  are  large  and  usually  afford  a 
sufficient  supply  for  all  purposes  during  a long 
drought,  without  fear  of  exhaustion.  But  in 
small  towns  and  places  in  rural  districts  where 
the  inhabitants  procure  water  from  wells  on  the 
premises  the  case  is  very  different  in  a dry  time. 
In  some  places  the  wells  are  intermixed  with 
cesspools,  and  while  the  water  in  the  well  lowers, 
that  in  the  cesspool  rises.  Where  the  ground 
is  of  a very  retentive  nature,  as  is  stiff  clay, 
there  may  be  no  great  amount  of  leakage  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  but  this  is  not  the  usual 
state  of  things ; where  the  ground  is  of 
such  a character  as  to  prevent  the  passage 
of  water  from  the  cesspool  to  the  well, 
water  is  not  found  in  the  ground  at  any 
shallow  depth,  but  the  clay  is  passed  through 
and  the  sinking  of  the  well  is  continued  down  to 
a bed  of  sand  or  gravel  in  which  the  water  is 
found,  and  the  water  is  not,  in  such  a case, 
derived  from  the  surface  immediately  surround- 
ing the  premises,  but  comes  from  a distance, 
and  may  be  good  water.  It  may  also  be  suffi- 
ciently abundant ; the  bed  of  sand  or  gravel, 
which,  at  the  place  where  the  well  is  sunk,  is 
overlaid  with  clay,  sometimes  extends  over  a 
considerable  tract  of  ground  beyond  the  site  of 
the  well,  and  receives  a large  quantity  of  the 
rainfall,  which  passes  underneath  the  clay  to 
the  well.  Such  a case  as  this,  where  a cess- 
pool is  dug  in  clay  and  receives  the  house 
drainage,  and  a well  sunk  through  the  clay  to  a 
water-bearing  stratum  is  the  source  whence  the 
inhabitants  procure  water  for  daily  use,  is  a 
fortunate  state  of  things,  but,  so  far  from  its 
being  usual,  it  is  exceptional.  It  may  easily  be 
seen  that  it  is  so  if  it  be  considered  that,  firstly, 
tho  ground  in  which  the  cesspool  is  dug,  and 
which  may  be  called  clay,  as  being  mostly  so, 
is  very  seldom  free  from  other  materials  which 
make  it  not  perfectly  water-tight,  and,  there- 
fore, make  it  possible  that  water  should  pass 
through  it  out  of  the  cesspool  towards  the  well 
when  the  water  there  is  at  a lower  level  than 
that  in  the  cesspool ; secondly,  that  the  out- 
crop of  the  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel  beyond 
the  well  may  form  a tract  which  is  cultivated 
as  farm  land,  and  the  rainfall  upon  it  may 
carry  many  impurities  to  the  well ; and,  thirdly, 
that  this  outcrop  of  the  water-bearing  stratum 
may  be  so  small  in  extent  as  to  afford  an  in- 
sufficient quantity  of  water. 

But  the  more  usual  state  of  things  is  that 
the  ground  in  which  both  wells  and  cesspools 
are  sunk  is  not  clay,  but  gravel,  or  a mixture  of 
the  two,  mostly  consisting  of  gravel.  Here  we 
have  that  unfortunate  facility  of  accomplishing 
without  much  labour  two  things  which  must 
necessarily  be  done  for  every  house,  viz.,  the 
provision  of  a receptacle  for  the  house  sewage, 
and  a source  whence  water  may  be  procured 
daily.  Without  thought  of  the  consequences 
the  inhabitant  of  a town  digs  his  well  and  his 
cesspool  both  on  his  own  premises,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  ground  is,  and  considers  himself 
lucky  if  he  meets  with  water  at  no  great  depth ; 
lucky  because  it  has  cost  him  but  little  labour. 
He  forgets  that  in  ground  consisting  of  the 
porous  materials  which  allow  the  rainwater  to 
percolate  so  easily  from  the  surface  into  the 
well  the  sewage  also  percolates  into  it.  If  he 
should  think  to  guard  against  this  by  making 
his  own  cesspool  watertight  he  may  possibly  do 
so,  but  will  find  it  very  difficult  and  hardly  to 
be  accomplished  without  some  engineering 
knowledge  ; but  even  if  ho  have  this,  and 
should  succeed  in  making  a watertight  cesspool, 
he  is  not  sure  that  sewage  may  not  come  into 
his  well  from  other  cesspools.  The  fact  is  that 


in  gravelly  or  other  porous  ground  the  water 
and  other  liquids  maintain  a pretty  uniform 
level  at  all  times ; and  although  it  is  not  im- 
possible to  make  cesspools  watertight,  those 
who  have  them  made  do  not  always  employ  the 
skill  necessary  to  make  them  so,  and  conse- 
quently the  water  passes  out  of  them  to  any 
lower  level.  Now,  in  a dry  time,  while  the 
water-level  in  the  well  is  continually  lowered, 
that  in  the  cesspool  is  as  continually  raised, 
temporarily,  until  it  has  sunk  to  the  general 
level  which  the  ground-water  assumes ; and 
during  a dry  time  there  is  the  double  dis- 
advantage of  a lowering  of  the  well-water  and 
a raising  of  the  level  of  the  liquids  in  the 
cesspool. 

Is  it  too  late  to  speak  of  cesspools  and  wells 
on  the  same  premises  in  gravelly  and  porous 
ground,  all  such  things  being  now  abolished  ? 
Not  at  all.  They  exist  to  a large  extent.  They 
are  being  done  away  with,  certainly,  but  slowly. 
How  much  time  it  takes  for  people  to  be 
convinced  that  they  cannot  adopt  the  same 
habits  in  a town  as  they  could  in  a desert, 
where  they  would  have  more  room  ! It  may  be 
said  that,  whether  they  can  do  so  or  not  is  not 
questionable,  because,  in  fact,  they  do;  but 
within  the  plain  meaning  of  what  we  say  there 
is  no  question  that  people  cannot  live  healthily 
under  such  circumstances ; nor  do  they,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  And  when  men  congregate  in 
large  numbers  they  cannot  individually  do  all 
those  things  which  are  necessary  to  health 
under  the  existing  artificial  conditions  of  life, 
but  they  must  be  done  by  an  appointed  autho- 
rity in  a systematic  manner.  It  might  seem 
to  follow  upon  this  that  it  would  necessarily  be 
in  a more  expensive  manner,  but  that  is  not  so. 
On  the  contrary,  if  each  individual  were  to 
attempt  to  carry  out  for  himself  the  work 
required  for  the  health  of  his  own  household  in 
a town,  whether  big  or  little,  he  would  soon 
find  that  it  would  cost  him  more  than  it  could 
be  done  for  in  a systematic  manner  by  the 
appointed  authority. 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  which  is  so 
necessary  to  enable  a community  of  people  to 
live  healthily  upon  ground  which  is  porous,  and 
where  the  wells  and  cesspools  are  intermixed  ? 
There  are  two  aspects  of  the  question;  either 
to  provide  a water  supply  from  an  external 
source  and  let  the  cesspools  remain,  or  to  pro- 
vide drainage  to  carry  the  sewage  away  to  a 
distance,  and  continue  to  use  the  water  of  the 
wells  on  the  premises.  One  of  these  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  ; both  are  advisable.  But 
against  the  advisability  of  both  stands  the  objec- 
tion of  the  expense.  It  is  argued  that  if  the 
sewage  be  taken  away  from  the  premises  of 
houses  the  water  of  the  wells  will  be  restored 
to  its  original  purity.  It  may  be  so.  It  would 
necessarily  take  some  considerable  time  for  tho 
impurities  which  have  been  soaking  into  the 
ground  for  years  upon  years  to  be  thoroughly 
eliminated,  which  it  would  seem  can  only  be 
done  by  gradual  exhaustion  along  with  the  water 
pumped  out  of  the  wells  ; but  when  that  had 
been  done  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  well- 
water  would  be  good  again. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  ground  is  not 
all  alike  over  the  whole  extent  of  a town  or 
village,  and,  indeed,  that  there  are  three  distinct 
kinds  of  ground, — clay,  gravel,  and  rock,  the 
rock  being  in  some  places  shaly  and  in  others 
compact.  Some  kinds  of  shale  are  almost  as 
retentive  of  water  as  clay  is,  while  compact  rock 
contains  fissures  which  render  it  almost  as  un- 
retentive  of  water  as  gravel  is.  It  may,  indeed, 
frequently  happen  in  rock  that  the  spot  on 
which  a cesspool  is  excavated  is  free  from  any 
fissure,  but  although  in  that  case  the  cesspool 
might  be  almost  watertight,  yet  nearly  all 
kinds  of  compact  rock  absorb  water,  and  in  that 
way  it  gradually  escapes  to  a lower  level  in  a 
filtered  state,  carrying  with  it,  however,  such 
impurities  as  are  dissolvable  in  water.  Again, 
faults,  or  vertical  dislocations  of  the  ground, 
prevent  the  passage  of  water  through  them,  being 
filled  with  a compact  substance,  and  thus  the 
level  of  the  water  in  wells  on  one  side  of 
a street  is  often  several  feet  higher  than  on  tho 
other  side.  Indeed,  it  is  a common  thing  to 
find  well-water  vary  much  in  quality  in  different 
parts  of  a town  or  village,  and  while  the  medical 
officer  of  health  condemns  some  of  the  wells,  he 
can  say  nothing  against  others,  judging  from 
the  analyses;  but  seeing  how  infrequently  well- 
water  is  analysed,  in  comparison  with  the 
frequency  of  its  use,  it  does  not  seem  reasonable 
to  depend  altogether  upon  analysis,  but  rather 
upon  the  broad  facts  of  the  surroundings  of  the 


wells.  But  whether  or  not  a supply  of  water 
may  be  necessary  in  a place  where  wells  and 
cesspools  exist  on  the  same  premises,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  a possibility  of  doubt  that 
the  sewage  should  be  taken  away  clear  of  the 
town  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  also  from 
villages;  and  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns  and 
villages  may  congratulate  themselves  on  this, 
that  it  is  much  easier  and  less  expensive  per 
house  in  these  places  than  in  large  towns  to  take 
away  and  satisfactorily  dispose  of  the  sewage. 
Numerous  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  doing 
this  in  large  towns,  which  do  not  exist  else- 
where, and  although  where  a large  amount  of 
work  has  to  be  done  there  is  some  saving  in 
individual  items,  yet  the  better  room  to  work 
in  and  the  absence  of  the  complications  of  old 
sewers  and  gas  and  water  mains,  make  sewerage 
works  in  these  places  less  costly  on  the  whole 
than  they  are  in  large  towns,  and  in  the  disposal 
of  the  sewage  the  advantage  is  very  much 
greater.  Farmers  are  now  almost  generally 
throughout  the  country  eager  to  have  town 
sewage  on  their  land  where  it  can  be  delivered 
to  them  in  suitable  places  and  in  something  like 
regular  quantities,  without  too  much  rain-water. 
Its  temperature  is  higher  than  that  of  the  land 
during  the  growing  times  of  the  year,  and  it 
makes  the  growing  season  earlier.  Then  the 
manorial  value  is  considerable.  Water  alone,  if 
it  could  be  had  of  the  temperature  of  town 
sewage,  would  be  advantageous,  but  there  is 
abundant  proof  of  the  superiority  of  sewage 
over  water  in  the  growth  of  crops.  It  is  usual 
now  to  exclude  heavy  rainfalls  from  the  sewage 
delivered  upon  land,  and  so  enable  the  farmer 
to  use  it  without  difficulty,  and  to  divide  the 
land  into  portions  in  such  way  that  the  sewage 
can  be  disposed  of  at  all  times  of  the  year. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL 
ENGINEERS  AND  SURVEYORS. 

DISTRICT  MEETING  AT  BURY,  LANCASHIRE. 

On  the  9th  inst.  a district  meeting  was  held 
at  Buiy  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  There  was 
a very  large  attendance  of  members.  The 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Council-chamber,  which 
was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  the  mayor, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of  the 
meeting  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  J.  Cartwright, 
the  Borough  Surveyor,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  R. 
Vawser,  of  Manchester,  who  is  the  district 
secretary. 

The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  City  Engineer  of  Oxford,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Association. 

A paper  on  Bury  and  its  public  works  was 
read  by  Mr.  Cartwright.  He  observed  that 
Bury  could  not,  like  some  of  the  towns  visited 
by  the  Association,  boast  of  many  antiquities, 
but  that  it  existed  as  a town  in  early  Saxon 
times  there  was  little  doubt,  having  its  feudal 
castle  within  a few  yards  of  where  they  were 
then  met.  The  Romans,  too,  had  left  distinct 
traces  in  the  district  in  the  great  road  from 
Manchester  to  Ribchester,  supposed  to  have 
been  constructed  about  A.D.  79.  The  industries 
of  the  people,  from  causes  over  which  they  had 
not  full  control,  were  not  so  progressive  as  those 
of  some  towns  of  later  birth.  Ever  since  the 
days  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  Flemings  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  town  as  cloth-weavers, 
the  trade  had  continued  and  progressed,  and 
the  town  now  possessed  probably  a greater 
variety  of  trades  than  any  other  town  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  amongst 
these  being  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturing, 
machine-making,  bleaching,  paper-making,  &c, 
Previously  to  1846  the  town  had,  strictly  speak- 
ing, no  form  of  local  government  save  the 
parish  vestry.  In  that  year,  however,  the  Bury 
Improvement  Act  was  obtained,  which  gave  the 
Improvement  Commissioners  great  powers  over 
lighting,  paving,  and  scavenging  the  streets,  &c. 
The  town  was  under  that  Act  and  the  Acts 
incorporated  with  it  until  1872,  when  an  Im- 
provement Act  giving  greater  powers  was 
obtained,  including  power  to  purchase  the 
waterworks,  the  markets,  the  manorial  rights, 
&c.,  and  extending  the  boundary.  In  1876  it 
was  incorporated,  with  five  wards,  and  ten 
aldermen  and  thirty  councillors.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Roach  and  Irwell, 
which  bounded  the  town  on  the  east,  west,  and 
southern  sides,  the  drainage  area  being  about 
equally  divided  between  the  two  rivers.  The 
borough  included  3,389  acres,  and  had  a popu- 
lation of  52,000,  with  a rateable  value  of 
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226,0002.  Referring  to  the  waterworks,  which 
were  acquired  by  purchase  from  the  companies 
in  1872,  he  said  that  the  total  expenditure  on 
capital  account  on  the  works  was  367,5612. 8s.  Sd., 
and  the  revenue  last  year  was  25,2812.  Is.,  and 
the  expenditure  about  27,8002.,  showing  a loss 
of  about  25,0002.  on  last  year’s  working.  The 
market-hall,  built  in  1839  by  Earl  Derby,  lord 
of  the  manor,  was  covered  in  1868,  and  bought 
by  the  town  in  1872,  with  the  manorial  rights 
and  a plot  of  land,  on  which  had  been  erected 
fish-market,  piggeries,  and  slaughter-houses. 
The  cost  of  the  market  and  manorial  rights  was 
26.500Z.,  and  of  the  land  24,7502.,  and  there  had 
been  since  spent  on  the  market-hall,  3442. ; fish- 
market,  8212. ; piggery,  6802.,  a portion  of  the 
latter  being  converted  into  a slaughter-house,  at 
a cost  of  3042.  The  total  capital  expenditure 
was  52,4002.,  and  the  revenue  was  about  2,2002., 
the  expenditure,  with  sinking  fund,  being 
3,6002., — a loss  of  1,4002.  The  gasworks 
were  established  by  a company  in  1828,  and 
they  were  transferred  to  the  town  in  1858. 
Notwithstanding  that  additions  had  been  made 
from  time  to  time,  in  1877  the  committee  re- 
ported to  the  Council  that  the  works  had 
become  quite  inadequate  to  meet  the  demand, 
and  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  securing  a 
new  site  in  juxtaposition  to  the  railway. 
Several  sites  were  selected,  but  the  landowners 
not  being  willing  to  fix  a price,  the  idea  of  a 
new  site  fell  through,  and  the  committee  set 
about  erecting  condensers,  scrubbers,  exhauster, 
&c.,  and  a new  holder.  When  the  lighting 
season  of  1881  arrived  the  demand  was  again 
found  to  have  overtaken  the  make  of  gas,  and 
the  question  of  extension,  both  of  carbonising 
and  purifying,  again  forced  itself  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee.  About  this  time  the 
statement  was  made  that  the  electric  light 
for  public  purposes  was  established  beyond 
dispute,  and  the  committee  visited  the  Electric 
Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  satisfy 
themselves.  They  could  only  admit  the  electric 
light  to  be  an  experimental  success,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  carbonising  and  purifying  plant, 
adopting  the  best  known  plans.  Instructions 
were  given  to  proceed  with  the  new  retort- 
house,  purifier,  and  meter-house,  which  are  now 
approaching  completion.  The  old  retort-house 
covered  an  area  of  11,450  ft.  with  280  mouth- 
pieces, capable  of  producing  a million  feet  of 
gas  per  day  ; the  new  house  covers  20,470  ft., 
and  has  312  mouth-pieces,  capable  of  producing 
2,600,000  ft.  per  day,  which  is  expected  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase  to  provide  for  eleven 
years.  The  retort-benches,  &c.,  were  supplied 
and  erected  by  West’s  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany, Maidstone,  the  mouth-pieces  being  fitted 
with  Holman’s  patent  self-sealing  lids.  The 
charging  and  drawing  machines  are  also 
supplied  by  the  West  Gas  Company.  The 
paper  next  described  the  improved  Bury 
Bridge  and  the  tramways,  and  referred  to  the 
widening  of  Rock-street,  plans  of  which  were  on 
the  walls.  The  baths,  it  was  said,  were  completed 
at  a cost  of  35,0002.,  and  were  opened  in 
1864.  They  are  well  attended,  and  it  is  in- 
tended shortly  to  extend  them.  The  annual 
outlay  was  about  5202.,  and  the  revenue  4002., 
so  that  the  yearly  loss  was  about  1202.  The 
necessity  of  new  building  by-laws  was  noticed, 
as  well  as  the  objections  to  the  adoption  of  the 
model  ones  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  their  entirety,  the  Board  by  their  action 
hindering,  instead  of  helping  to  secure  sanitary 
buildings.  The  Hospital  for  Infectious  Diseases 
was  next  described,  it  being  on  the  pavilion 
principle,  with  four  wards,  and  having  accom- 
modation for  fifty  beds,  with  every  modern 
requirement.  The  total  cost  was  about  3,0002. 
or  about  602.  per  bed.  As  to  the  disposal  of 
sewage,  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  but  land  for 
purification  works  had  been  purchased,  and 
plans  for  intercepting  sewers,  &c.,  were  pre- 
pared. It  was  intended  to  precipitate  the 
sewage  in  tanks,  and  then  filter  it  through  the 
land.  The  sewers  were  laid  in  straight  lines 
from  manhole  to  manhole,  with  ventilation  by 
the  manholes  ; the  street  grids  were  all  trapped 
with  gullies,  to  prevent  the  sewers  from  being 
filled  with  dirt.  The  length  of  the  sewers  was 
forty-four  miles  and  a quarter.  During  the  last 
six  years  twenty  miles  of  sewers  and  cross-drains 
had  been  laid.  For  the  destruction  of  dust  and 
scavengings  one  of  Fryer’s  patent  four-celled 
destructor  kilns  is  used.  It  was  completed 
in  November,  1881,  and  erected  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  admit  of  extension  without 
material  alteration.  The  heat  evolved  from 
the  combustion  of  the  material  is  utilised  for 


generating  steam  in  a multitubular  boiler  used 
in  connexion  with  a mortar-mill,  capable  of 
grinding  about  10  cwt.  of  mortar  per  hour,  for 
which  there  is  a ready  sale  at  about  5s.  per  ton. 
The  last  year’s  working  is  1,312  tons  of  mortar 
sold  at  5s.  per  ton,  realising  3282.  4s.  3d.,  which, 
after  deducting  expenses,  leaves  a balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  mill  of  522.  3s.  9d.  The 
arrangement  of  the  flues  is  such  that  heated 
gases  can  either  be  utilised  through  the  boiler, 
or  allowed  to  pass  direct  to  the  chimney  by  a 
main  flue  which  has  been  designed,  as  well  as 
the  chimney  and  other  parts,  to  allow  of 
further  extension  of  the  furnaces.  The 
chimney  is  180  ft.  high.  There  are  an  engine- 
house,  store-room,  and  high-level  road,  with 
substantial  retaining  walls  of  stone,  giving 
access  to  the  top  of  the  cells,  where  the 
rubbish  is  tipped  direct  to  the  charging 
chambers.  The  four  furnaces  are  arranged  on 
an  inclined  plane,  charged  from  the  top,  and 
the  material  after  remaining  in  the  furnace 
two  hours  is  withdrawn  in  the  form  of  clinkers, 
being  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  former  bulk, 
and  these  make  excellent  mortar  with  one- 
third  lime  to  two-thirds  clinker.  The  flues 
require  cleaning  out  once  in  two  months,  when 
about  twenty  loads  of  dust  are  taken  out. 
About  sixteen  tons  of  material  are  treated  per 
day,  an  average  of  4 tons  per  cell ; the  total 
amount  for  the  year  ending  March  last  being 
4,352  tons  in  6,885  working-hours,  at  a cost  of 
Is.  8Jd.  per  ton  for  actual  working  expenses. 
The  original  cost  and  royalty  was  3,5002.  Mr. 
Cartwright  concluded  his  paper  by  referring  to 
the  important  question  of  street  pavements. 
Traffic  in  the  town,  he  said,  had  much 
increased,  and  the  primitive  plan  of  laying 
down  setts  of  any  material  which  came  to  hand 
upon  a bed  of  loose  earth  and  filling  the  joints 
with  loose  sand,  to  be  washed  away  after  rains, 
did  not  meet  present  requirements.  Bury  had 
taken  up  the  question  in  earnest.  With  one 
slight  exception,  it  had  been  determined,  under 
Mr.  Cartwright’s  advice,  to  pave  the  whole  of 
the  main  thoroughfares  with  granite  upon  a 
concrete  foundation.  After  the  removal  of  the 
old  Haslingden  setts  the  underbed  is  excavated 
to  the  depth  required.  First  is  laid  a layer  of 
roughly-broken  stone  and  shingle,  about  3 in. 
in  size  ; upon  this  a layer  of  cement  mortar, 
mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  five  with 
clean,  sharp  gravel,  and  upon  this  a second 
layer  of  broken  stone  passed  through  a 2-in. 
riddle ; the  surface  is  then  beaten  with  large 
flat  iron  beaters  until  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
incorporated ; then  another  layer  of  cement 
mortar,  and  upon  this  a layer  of  stone,  which  is 
beaten  as  before,  and  so  on  until  the  requisite 
height  and  curvature  are  obtained ; a thin  coat- 
ing of  cement  mortar  being  thrown  over  the 
surface,  which  is  beaten  and  left  smooth  to 
stand  for  about  eight  days  until  thoroughly  set 
before  the  setts  are  placed  upon  it.  The  pro- 
portion of  gravel  and  stone  to  cement  was  as  ten 
to  one.  The  joints  are  filled  with  pea  gravel, 
and  run  with  prepared  pitch.  The  cement  was 
the  best  Portland,  capable  of  being  sifted 
through  a 6,000  gauge  mesh.  The  setts  were 
5 in.  deep,  3i  in.  wide,  and  from  4 in.  to  6 in. 
long;  they  were  from  the  Welsh  Granite 
Company,  and  from  the  Darbishire  Granite 
Quarries,  Penmaenmawr,  and  were  found  to 
be  practically  limitless  in  wear.  The  following 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  different  forms  of 
paving  was  made,  the  data  being  the  same  in 
each  case : — 

Cost  per  year 
over  30  years' 
first  cost 

Maintenance  and 
First  cost.  per  year,  maintenance. 
b.  d.  8.  d.  s.  d. 

Granite 12  0 0 2 0 7 

Haslingden  Rock..  7 0 1 0 1 7 

Sand  Grit 6 6 1 0 1 9J 

Taking  the  first  cost  of  granite  at  12s.  per 
yard,  minus  Is.  6d.  for  the  old  material 
taken  up,  gives  10s.  6d.  per  yard,  which  might 
be  borrowed  at  3|  per  cent.,  and  7 per  cent, 
would  in  twenty  years  repay  principal  and 
interest;  7 per  cent,  on  10s.  6d.  = 9d.,  with  2d. 
for  repairs,  lid.  per  year  for  twenty  years,  as 
against  Is.  7d.  in  perpetuity  for  Haslingden 
rock,  and  after  this  the  granite  would  still  be 
in  good  condition,  the  whole  money  repaid,  and 
would  last  another  twenty  years,  with  an  extra 
2d.  per  yard  per  year  instead  of  Is.  7d.  for 
ever.  In  forming  and  paving  new  streets  work 
had  been  done  in  six  years  to  the  amount  of 
46,0002. 

Mr.  Councillor  Tuke  read  a paper  in  which 
he  compared  at  some  length  the  cost  of  various 


modes  of  excreta  disposal.  The  cost  of  what 
is  known  as  the  pail  system  in  Bury  was,  he 
calculated,  20s.  6d.  per  pail  per  annum.  He 
advocated  a trial  of  the  “ slop-water  carriage 
system,”  introduced  into  Salford  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  which  is  now  also  in 
use  in  Bristol  and  Hyde.  This  was  much  more 
economical  in  working,  costing  only  3s.  per 
closet,  although  against  the  saving  effected  must 
bo  set  the  extra  expense  of  treating  the  effluent 
by  some  system  of  sewage  purification.  The 
change  was  also  advocated  on  account  of  the 
nuisance  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  pails. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Fowler  said  that  London  in  1832  was 
visited  by  a great  plague  of  smallpox.  At  that 
time  the  midden  system  was  in  operation,  but 
an  Act  was  passed  to  do  away  with  that  system. 
It  was  done  promptly,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
London  was  the  most  healthy  city  in  the  world. 
It  did  not  fluctuate  in  its  death-i-ate  like  other 
towns.  He  strongly  condemned  the  Manchester 
system,  and  said  they  should  try  to  do  away  with 
the  pestiferous  receptacles  which  were  the  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  Allison  said  that  Mr.  Fowler  in  speaking 
of  the  midden  and  privy  system  and  water- 
carriage  system  had  not  given  Manchester  fair 
play  within  100  per  cent.  The  great  danger 
was  from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  which  was 
thrown  into  the  ashpits  and  allowed  to  accumu- 
late for  three,  six,  or  nine  months  in  the  large 
towns. 

Mr.  Jerram  said  that  they  found  that  the  cost 
of  the  pail  was  20s.  6d.  per  closet,  whereas  they 
knew  that  a pound  a closet  would  go  a long 
way  towards  providing  a sewerage  system  in  any 
district  they  had  to  deal  with.  The  quantity 
of  sewage  collected  by  the  pail  system  was  com- 
paratively small,  because  there  was  the  greasy 
water  from  the  slopstones,  which,  if  the  Rivers 
Pollution  Act  were  carried  out,  would  have  to 
be  provided  for ; and  why  could  they  not  deal 
with  the  whole  subject  at  one  place  ? It  was, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  pail  system  had  been  a failure  : it  was  in- 
decent and  not  conducive  to  health. 

Mr.  Spencer  said  that  with  water-closets  the 
difficulty  was  how  to  get  rid  of  the  ashes,  and 
they  must  not  suppose  that  in  establishing  a 
water-closet  system  they  had  got  rid  of  that 
difficulty.  In  many  cases  the  water  supply  was 
inadequate  and  the  charges  exorbitant,  and  they 
must  not  forget  this  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
water-closets.  As  an  improvement  on  the 
horrible  privies  hewelcomod  the  water-carriage 
system  as  a step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
must  guard  themselves  from  jumping  to  the 
conclusion  that  that  solved  the  question.  He 
thought  they  might  have  both  systems  side  by 
side  if  they  had  an  efficient  Bystem  of  col- 
lection. 

Mr.  Lobley  said  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Rochdale  pail  system  was  an  expensive  one. 
At  Hanley  they  had  adopted  Turner  and 
Robertshaw’s  modification,  by  which  the  liquid 
and  solid  excreta  were  separated.  The  liquid 
matter  by  a syphon  ran  into  the  sewers.  He 
found  there  was  no  objection  to  that,  and  the 
cost  of  collection  was  greatly  reduced.  At 
Hanley  they  had  gone  back  to  the  barbarous 
system  of  collecting  in  nightsoil  carts. 

Mr.  Tuke,  having  briefly  replied  on  the  dis- 
cussion, 

Mr.  R.  Vawser,  C.E.,  Manchester,  one  of  the 
engineers  to  the  Tramway  Company,  read  a 
paper  on  the  tramways.  In  conclusion,  he 
said  : The  road  and  rolling  stock  on  the  tram- 
cars  will  be  found  to  embody  the  most  recent 
improvements,  but  the  subject  of  traction  power 
is  certainly  not  yet  solved.  I have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  great  advances  in  the  engines 
will  shortly  be  developed,  and,  judging  from 
recent  experiments,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  cars  will  at  no  distant  day  be 
propelled  by  electricity. 


Preservation  of  Neville’s  Cross,  near  the 
City  of  Durham. — The  monument  which 
marks  the  site  of  the  famous  battle  of  Neville’s 
Cross,  fought  in  1346  by  the  English  army, 
commanded  by  Ralph  Lord  Neville,  against  the 
Scots  under  the  command  of  their  king,  David, 
is  in  a state  of  dilapidation.  A committee, 
represented  by  Mr.  Edward  Castle  and  Mr. 
Henry  Dodd,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  William 
Greenwell  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Barnes,  has  undertaken 
to  raise  a fund  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
and  protecting  all  that  remains  of  this  interest- 
ing memorial. 


Sept.  22,  1883.] 


THE  PROPOSED  NEW  ADMIRALTY 
AND  WAR-OFFICE. 

CONDITIONS  OF  COMPETITION. 

A Departmental  paper  was  issued  on  Monday 
last  from  the  Office  of  Works,  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  competition  of  architects  for  the 
Admiralty  and  War  Office,  and  containing  in- 
structions and  conditions,  a schedule  of  the 
accommodation  required,  and  plan  of  the  site 
for  the  new  buildings.* 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from 
the  “ Instructions  and  Conditions  ” : — - 

There  will  be  two  competitions,  the  first  to 
consist  of  sketch  designs,  open  to  all,  and  the 
second  or  final  one  to  be  conducted  as  herein- 
after described. 

Before  any  designs  are  sent  in,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  appoint  a committee  of  judges,  one 
at  least  of  whom  will  be  an  architect.  The 
judges  so  to  be  appointed  will  select  ten  designs, 
or  such  less  number  as  they  may  think  fit,  the 
authors  of  which  will  be  invited  to  compete  in 
the  second  or  final  competition. 

In  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  the 
sketch  designs  lodged  in  the  first  competition 
being  made  use  of  by  the  competitors  who  may 
be  invited  to  euter  into  the  final  competition, 
such  sketch  designs  will  not  be  allowed  to  be 
seen  by  any  one  except  the  judges  and  their 
officers,  by  whom  they  will  be  returned  direct 
to  their  respective  authors. 

In  the  first  competition  the  designs  of  the 
competitors  must  be  exhibited  by  sketch  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections,  to  a scale  of  24  ft.  to 
the  inch,  and  must  consist  of  a plan  of  each 
floor,  an  elevation  of  each  of  the  principal 
fronts  and  courts,  and  at  least  two  complete 
sections  from  north  to  south,  and  one  from 
east  to  west. 

Each  design  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a descrip- 
tion of  the  accommodation  (stating  the  areas) 
provided  on  each  floor  for  each  department  and 
sub-department ; the  total  cubic  contents  of 
each  of  the  two  buildings  measured  from  an 
assumed  level  of  10  ft.  below  the  basement- 
floor  line  up  to  halfway  between  the  wall-plate 
and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  ; an  explanation  of  the 
material  and  mode  of  construction  proposed  to 
be  adopted;  and  an  approximate  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  each  building. 

The  authors  of  the  designs  selected  by  the 
judges  will  be  invited  to  enter  into  the  second 
competition,  for  which  supplementary  condi- 
tions will  be  issued.  Those  conditions  will  be 
in  general  accordance  with  the  above  so  far  as 
applicable,  but  may  contain  such  additions  or 
alterations  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Works. 

In  the  second  competition  each  of  the  selected 
competitors  will  be  required  to  send  in  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  to  a scale  of  16  ft.  to 
the  inch,  together  with  a perspective  view.  The 
competitor  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  such 
reasonable  modifications  of  his  sketch  design  as 
he  may  think  expedient.  Each  selected  com- 
petitor shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  600/.  towards 
his  expenses,  provided  he  shall  comply  with  all 
the  conditions  to  be  hereafter  prescribed  for  the 
second  competition.  The  whole  of  the  drawings 
and  papers  thus  sent  in  shall  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Commissioners. 

The  selection  of  the  architect  to  carry  out  the 
work  will  be  made  from  the  competitors  in  the 
second  competition,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament. 

Each  design  in  the  first  competition  must 
have  a device  or  motto  marked  on  each  drawing, 
and  be  accompanied  by  a sealed  letter  bearing 
the  same  device  or  motto  addressed  to  the 
judges,  giving  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author,  which  shall  only  be  opened  after  the 
selection  mentioned  in  paragraph  3 of  the  Con- 
ditions shall  have  been  made. 

The  designs  in  the  first  competition  are  to  be 
addressed  to  the  judges,  but  delivered  at  the 
expense  of  the  several  competitors,  and  before 
twelve  o’clock  noon,  on  the  1st  day  of  March, 
1884,  into  the  custody  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
Works,  Houses  of  Parliament,  at  the  St. 
Stephen’s  Porch  entrance  in  Abingdon-street, 

* A block  plan  or  the  site  of  the  proposed  buildings, 
according  to  the  official  scheme,  was  given  in  t lie  Builder 
more  than  a year  ago,  viz.,  on  July  8,  1882.  But.  the 
“proposed  official  residence,”  the  site  of  which  was  shown 
stretching  across  the  triangulur  space  on  the  right  hand 
as  one  enters  the  Mall  from  Clinring-crcss  by  Drummond’s 
Bank,  is  not  now  shown  on  the  block  plan  accompanying  the 
“conditions,”  although  the  triangular  space  in  question, 
as  well  as  a considerable  urea  south  of  the  Horse  Guards 
(including,  apparent]/  Dover  House  and  the  buildings  in 
the  rear  of  Downing-Btreet  and  the  Treasury  Offices)  are 
indicated  as  available  for  " possible  future  extensions.” 
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who  will’'also  take  charge  of  the  sealed  letters. 
Any  design  which  may  arrive  after  that  time 
will  be  set  aside. 

The  designs  of  unsuccessful  competitors  in 
the  first  competition  will  be  returned  to  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  Commissioners.  The 
selected  designs  will  be  similarly  returned  to 
their  authors  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
drawings  in  the  second  competition. 

The  remuneration  of  the  architect  will  be 
25,000/.  for  the  entire  work,  including  the  sum 
of  600/.  to  be  paid  to  him  for  his  competition 
drawings,  and  the  services  to  be  rendered  in 
consideration  thereof  shall  include  all  those 
usually  performed  by  an  architect,  except  that 
he  shall  be  relieved  of  all  expense,  trouble,  and 
responsibility  involved  in  determining  the  times 
and  amounts  of  instalments  to  the  builders,  and 
in  making  up  the  accounts  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  works,  which  will  be  provided 
for  by  the  Commissioners  of  Works. 

The  buildings  will  be  erected  in  blocks,  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  determined  by  Parliament, 
and  a proportionate  part  of  the  architect’s 
remuneration  for  the  entire  work  will  be 
assigned  to  each  block  from  time  to  time  by 
the  Commissiohers  of  Works.  One-third  of  the 
sum  so  fixed  for  each  block  shall  be  paid  to  the 
architect  immediately  after  a contract  with  a 
builder  for  the  execution  of  the  works  shall 
have  been  entered  into  ; one  other  third  part  of 
the  same  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  architect  as 
soon  as  one  half  the  contract  sum  shall  be  paid 
to  the  builder ; and  the  remaining  one-third  part 
of  the  said  sum  shall  be  paid  to  the  architect 
after  the  completion  of  each  block. 

The  plans,  drawings,  specifications,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  the  works,  whether 
actually  referred  to  in  the  contract  or  not,  shall 
be  the  property  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
shall  be  deposited  at  the  Office  of  Works  ; and 
the  architect  must,  at  his  own  expense,  mako 
all  tracings  and  copies  of  plans,  drawings,  and 
other  documents  which  may  be  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  the  works. 

Any  dispute  or  question  between  the  archi- 
tect and  the  Commissioners  shall  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury, 
who  shall  have  such  powers  and  authority  as 
the  Treasury  shall  think  fit  to  give  him,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  powers  of  an  arbitrator. 

No  rules  of  any  association  or  society  shall 
be  held  binding  upon  the  Commissioners  in 
reference  to  the  works  or  matters  herein  re- 
ferred to. 


RAILWAY  PIONEERING  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  a brief  abstract 
of  the  length,  cost,  and  traffic  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  the  construction  of  which 
is  now  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  a 
thousand  miles  per  month.  On  the  very  day 
on  which  this  was  published  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  great  total  by  the  completion  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  with  a mileage 
of  1,980  miles  of  main  line,  and  an  aggregate 
length  of  2,654  miles  of  main  line  and  branches 
together.  This  line  is  the  third  great  railway 
across  the  American  continent,  and  claims  to 
be  the  longest  railway  in  the  world,  running 
across  thirty  degrees  of  longitude,  and  opening 
a belt  of  territory  2,000  miles  long  and  400  miles 
wide.  Extending  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pugat 
Sound,  it  flanks  for  its  whole  length  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  British  possessions.  For  the 
first  150  miles  of  its  course  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Superior,  it  passes  through  an  almost 
unbroken  forest.  Ic  then  enters  the  rich  agri- 
cultural region  of  Western  Minnesota,  and  runs 
through  a prairie  of  from  60  to  80  miles  wade, 
forming  an  area  of  66,000  square  miles,  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  fertile  wheat-growing 
land.  It  then  runs  for  nearly  300  miles  through 
Dakota,  a district  containing  153,000  square 
miles,  the  active  development  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  its  population  has 
risen  from  14,000  in  1870  to  325,000  in  1882. 
The  average  wheat  yield  of  this  district  is 
20  bushels  per  acre ; 25  bushels  per  acre  is  not 
unusual,  and  the  total  yield,  which  in  1880  was 
3,000,000  bushels,  rose  to  12,000,000  bushels  in 
1882.  The  territory  of  Montana  is  next 
passed,  containing  much  grazing  land,  as 
well  as  a great  silver  and  copper  mining 
district,  of  which  the  yiold  is  exceeded 
only  by  that  of  California.  From  Montana 
the  line  runs  through  the  forests  and  prairies  of 
Idaho,  and  traversing  Washington  territory, 
enters  Oregon  near  its  north-eastern  corner. 
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The  western  part  of  Oregon  is  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  of  fir,  coming  down  to  the  edge  of 
the  waters  of  Pugat  Sound,  which  cover  an  area 
of  2,000  square  miles,  accessible  for  vessels  of 
the  heaviest  tonnage,  and  dotted  with  numerous 
islands. 

The  gradients  of  the  line  are  considered 
favourable  for  America,  being  generally  not 
more  than  52  ft.  per  mile,  or  about  1 in  100, — 
a ruling  grade  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
But  a summit  elevation  of  5,565  ft.  is  reached 
in  the  Belt  Mountains,  where  there  is  a tunnel 
1,200  yards  long.  The  altitude  attained  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  3,925  ft. ; and  there  is  a 
tunnel  1,280  yards  long  there.  The  ruling 
gradient  in  this  district  is  116  ft.  per  mile,  or 
1 in  46.  This  is  a serious  lift  to  surmount ; 
as  it  allows  of  the  traction  of  only  one-fifth  of 
the  load  that  an  equal  power  would  propel  on  a 
level  line.  But  the  function  of  the  railway  in 
such  districts  is  that  of  the  pioneer,  and  the 
comparison  of  the  advantages  that  it  yields  is 
to  be  made,  not  with  the  railways  of  the  Old 
World,  but  with  the  corduroy  roads  and  un- 
cleared forest  tracks  of  the  New.  Hardly  a 
train  will  run  over  the  newly-laid  line  that  will 
not  be  freighted  by  settlers  and  their  belong- 
ings. There  is  a limit,  if  it  be  not  yet  distinctly 
ascertained,  at  which  the  railway  carriage  of 
wheat  becomes  commercially  impossible,  and 
the  waterborne  wheat  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Ganges  Yalley  is  now  driving  the  American 
supply  from  our  market.  But  as  an  instance  of 
the  rapid  transformation  of  the  face  of  nature 
by  the  labour  and  tho  migration  of  man,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  world  can  now  show  a 
parallel  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway 
district. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  STATION  AT 
STRASBURG. 

This  structure  (recently  completed)  forms  an 
imposing  architectural  feature  of  the  city, 
while  its  general  arrangements  tend  to  facilitate 
the  conduct  of  the  traffic  which  centres  at  that 
spot.  The  German  press  speaks  of  it  as  being 
the  most  extensive  building  of  its  kind  within 
the  Empire,  and  approval  is  expressed  of  the 
arrangement  by  means  of  which  the  ticket  and 
other  offices  are  on  a lower  floor,  while  the 
upper  portion  contains  the  waiting  and  refresh- 
ment rooms,  as  well  as  the  railway  lines.  This 
form  of  construction  is  spoken  of  as  differing 
from  that  which  is  usual  in  Germany,  and  is 
doubtless  to  some  extent  connected  with  an 
important  alteration  made,  by  means  of  which 
Strasburg  ceases  to  be  a cul-de-sac  station, 
the  trains  passing  through  it.  Two  tunnels 
underneath  the  platforms  allow  of  the  passage 
of  arriving  and  departing  passengers  from  one 
part  of  the  station  to  another.  Separate 
waiting-rooms  are  also  provided  for  these  two 
groups  of  passengers. 

The  station  is  situated  between  the  White 
Tower  Gate  and  the  Stone  Gate,  in  immediate 
proximity  to  the  city  walls.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  monumental  in  character,  and  has 
two  side- wings.  The  material  used  is  sand- 
stone with  granite  basement.  Above  the  front 
windows  of  the  central  portion,  facing  towards 
the  city,  runs  an  architrave  on  which  the  arms 
of  Germany  and  Alsace-Lorraine  are  represented 
with  appropriate  ornamentation.  Tho  facade 
is  crowned  by  a large  dial  surrounded  by  two 
artistically  sculptured  reliefs  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  two  annexed  provinces.  The  large 
vestibule  contains  two  colossal  figures  of  Agri- 
culture and  Industry,  as  well  as  two  important 
oil-paintings  on  gold  ground,  which  are  intended 
to  record  contrasting  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Alsace.  One  is  the  solemn  transporting  of  the 
imperial  jewels  to  Hagenau  by  Barbarossa  in 
1168,  and  the  other  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  in  1877.* 

The  steam  water-heating  system  is  applied  to 
all  the  rooms  in  the  station.  Electric  illumina- 
tion is  used  in  tho  building  and  its  surroundings. 
The  cost  is  stated  to  be  about  760,000/.  and  the 
entire  work  is  said  to  have  been  carried  out 
upon  a scale  commensurate  with  the  importance 
of  Strasburg  as  a centre  of  traffic,  and  with  due 
regard  to  its  further  development. 


Burnham  Beeches.  — The  dedication  of 
Burnham  Beeches  to  the  public  use  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  October  3,  the  ceremony 
being  performed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Bucks. 

* See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  411  (Maroh  31,  1883). 
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SAXON  ARCHITECTURE. 

We  want  an  exact  definition  of  style  for 
Saxon  architecture. 

It  appears  that  the  Saxons,  as  they  arrived 
in  Britain,  were  wood-builders ; even  after  their 
conversion  the  illuminations  to  early  missals 
represent  a quaint  curvature  of  structural 
outline  inconsistent  with  stonework, — similar, 
however,  to  tho  wooden  survivals  of  Norway, 
Switzerland,  and  Kashmir. 

Greenstead,  near  Epping,  has  a wooden 
church  that  has  been  enlarged  ; it  is,  however, 
of  very  late  Saxon  date,  say  1013  A.D.,  but 
Borne  earlier  churches  in  stone,  ascribed  to 
Saxon  times,  are  mimetic  of  wooden  architec- 
ture. In  childhood  I was  told  that  all  prc- 
Gothic  architecture  was  Saxon,  but  I now  find 
that  these  solid  castles  and  cathedrals  are  called 
Norman,  going  on  to  Early  English  and  Per- 
pendicular. The  Romans  in  Britain  were  stone- 
builders,  as  the  remain  sat  Lympne,  Richborough , 
Reculvers,  and  numerous  other  places  clearly 
show  ; countless  millions  of  red  tiles  were  made 
in  Britain,  partly  by  the  legionary  soldiers,  as 
numerous  inscriptions  amply  prove,  but  chiefly 
by  the  mixed  population  of  Romanised  Britons 
and  Celto-Romans  of  various  nationalities,  who 
sprang  from  the  military  colonists,  i.e.,  dis- 
charged soldiers  who  ended  their  lives  here  as 
cultivators,  landowners,  manorial  squires.  Their 
children,  however,  would  owe  military  service 
and  might  be  drafted  abroad;  still  the  main 
strength  of  the  second,  ninth,  and  twentieth 
legions  must  have  been  Roman  citizens  of 
British  extraction  long  settled  in  the  province. 

Among  this  mixed  population  must  have  been 
thousands  of  stonemasons  who,  and  as  I con- 
ceive, more  especially  in  specific  localities,  might 
continue  the  practice  of  brick-making,  with  a 
knowledge  of  stone  construction,  after  the 
Imperial  exodus,  the  tile  latterly  gaining  in 
thickness  and  losing  in  symmetry  as  time 
passed.  The  undisputed  sites  of  Roman  de- 
fensive architecture  hardly  prepare  us  for  the 
fully  developed  Norman  castle,  the  stride  is  too 
rapid.  Pevensey  and  Portchester,  undoubted 
Roman  foundations,  have  been  converted  by 
the  Normans  ; I do  not  suppose  that  the  Saxons 
dealt  at  all  with  these  two  structures. 

Some  favoured  townships  escaped  devasta- 
tion, admitting  Teutonic  citizens  to  a Celto- 
Roman  municipality ; such,  however,  were  the 
towns  that  survived  to  suffer  most  at  the 
subsequent  Danish  invasions.  During  the 
interval  there  would  have  been  artisans  at 
work  on  tiling  and  masonry.  Chichester  is 
a city  with  equivocal  records ; a Roman  settle- 
ment fully  peopled,  taken  by  Ella  and  occupied 
by  Cissa,  it  appears  to  have  resumed  its  con- 
tinuity at  once.  The  Saxons  were  not  then 
town-settlers  as  a body,  but  had  to  scatter  and 
progress ; those  who  did  settle  at  Chichester 
would  need  the  help  and  labour  of  natives  to 
keep  things  going.  I use  the  word  “ equivocal  ” 
because  much  of  its  early  history  is  in  dispute. 
Colchester  is  a more  typical  instance  ; Angles 
or  Saxons  were  there  very  early  mingled  with 
the  Celto-Romans,  whom  they  superseded,  not 
by  displacement  but  by  survival,  and  it  appears 
to  have  preserved  its  continuity  during  the 
Danish  troubles.  St.  Alban’s  in  its  history 
resembles  Salisbury,  for  the  town  of  Verulam 
was  rather  deserted  than  destroyed,  the  re- 
moval of  the  clerics  to  a short  distance  being 
followed  by  a general  exodus  of  the  surviving 
population.  By  far  the  most  remarkable 
structure  in  England  is  St.  Alban’s  Cathedral, 
where  square  tiles  are  built  up  into  lofty  piers 
and  Bolid  walls ; it  is  probably  a fair  estimate  to 
allot  nine  millions  of  tiles  for  this  purpose, — 
a prodigality  unknown  to  the  Romans.  The 
legend  recites  that  the  later  Saxon  abbots, 
conscious  of  the  decay  of  their  building  (dating 
from  793  A.D.  and  iuferentially  of  stone),  did, 
for  several  generations,  accumulate  building 
material  and  hoard  treasure  for  a contem- 
plated reconstruction.  It  is  said  that  the  tiles 
were  collected  from  the  adjoining  ruins  of 
Verulam.  The  treasure,  however,  vanished  in 
bad  times,  but  the  tiles  remained,  and,  as  is 
alleged,  were  so  utilised  by  Normans.  I doubt 
the  power  of  collecting  a sufficiency,  con- 
sidering the  well-known  tenacity  of  Roman 
cement,  but  think  it  more  probable  they  were 
partly  made  to  order  on  the  principle  of  a 
surviving  art.  I have  examined  many  speci- 
mens of  this  local  tile,  and  think  it  all  late, 
very  late. 

Let  that  pass.  We  know  how  many  battles 
have  been,  and  still  are  being,  fought  about  the 


history  of  Colchester  Castle ; it  cannot  be  called 
Roman,  it  is  not  purely  Norman;  it  has 
numerous  Roman  tiles  shown  in  herring-bone 
fashion  and  other  forms.  Colchester  is  certainly 
one  of  those  places  where  Celto-Roman  merged 
into  Saxon  without  a revolution ; the  subsequent 
Danish  inroad  was  more  violent.  We  have 
Roman  work  in  the  Tower  of  London  with  a 
Norman  superstructure.  Was  there  no  inter- 
mediary period  of  style  ? 

There  are,  it  is  said,  Roman  tiles  placed 
herring-bone  fashion  in  Guildford  Castle,  among 
many  other  sites;  yet,  when  Alfred’s  daughter, 
the  saintly  Ethelfled,  found  it  desirable  to  drive 
a line  of  forts  round  the  Mercian  frontier, 
A.D.  913,  she  resorted  to  earthen  mounds  with 
wooden  palisades, — a form  of  defensive  archi- 
tecture ascribed,  on  high  authority,  to  the 
Norman  barons  prior  to  their  settlement  in 
England.  Of  Ethelfled’s  castles,  that  most 
interesting  structure  adjoining  Stafford  is  a 
good  illustration ; but  her  palisades  have  been 
superseded  by  later  stonework.  Conisborough 
Castle  is  awfully  disputatious ; its  structural 
peculiarities  so  closely  resemble  the  burghs  or 
brochs  of  Shetland  and  North  Scotland,  with 
cellular  walls ; here  the  prefix  Conan  is  purely 
Celtic,  a name  diverted  to  kcenig  by  subsequent 
Teutons.  The  earliest  Norman  castles  in 
England  show  the  mound  raised  artificially 
where  a rock  or  hill  was  wanting,  as  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Farnham,  &c. 

The  claim  of  Saxons  to  the  construction  of 
stone  castles  has  never  been  fully  admitted ; 
what,  then,  can  we  say  further  of  Corfe  Castle  ? 
Yet,  in  appending  a caster,  ceaster,  or  Chester 
to  the  Celto-Roman  town  name,  as  atWroxeter, 
Silchester,  and  many  other  places,  they  evidence 
a full  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  solid 
8 tone  walls  we  now  see  in  ruins.  I single  out 
these  two  because  the  desolation  is  so  very 
apparent,  the  remains  bo  conspicuous  and  with- 
out any  apparent  traces  of  Saxon  occupation, 
yet  with  names  of  Saxon  application.  Another 
case  in  point  is  Grantchester,  near  Cambridge, 
which  Bede,  writing  of  A.D.  660,  calls  “ a small 
abandoned  city  ....  with  walls.”  There  are 
now  no  traces  of  stone-walling  in  the  village, 
but  it  is  named  from  the  equivalent  for  castrum, 
and  the  name  remains.  I suppose  that  in  660 
there  was  still  a small  resident  population  as  at 
present.  In  like  manner,  the  Celto-Roman 
Londinium  became  Londenceaster,  and  by 
abridgment  plain  London ; the  affix  ceaster,  it 
is  therefore  plainly  seen,  means  a walled  town, 
not  the  structure  wo  now  call  a castle.  There 
is  another  equivalent  word  more  purely  Saxon 
which  may  be  thus  illustrated  : Bamborough, 
which  has  a fine  old  ruin,  called  part  Norman, 
part  Roman;  can  any  one  trace  real  Saxon 
work  in  this  structure  ? Scarborough,  with  a 
Norman  castle;  Flamborough,  named  from  a 
supposed  Roman  pharos.  Brough,  beorg,  bury, 
burgh,  and  borough  are  the  “ berg  ” of  Norway, 
the  “beorh”  of  Beowulf,  and  the  “poor”  or 
“ puri”  of  so  many  Eastern  place-names.  Several 
in  England  with  these  terminations  have  con- 
spicuous Roman  remains. 

Whitby  has  no  remains  of  a castle, — the  old 
Abbey  was,  no  doubt,  strongly  fortified ; the 
terminal  “ by  ” is  Anglian,  and  related  to 
“ burgh”  in  a civil  sense. 

Ireby,  in  Cumberland,  is  a supposed  Roman 
site  ; Lazenby  has  Roman  remains  ; also 
Middleby,  in  Dumfriesshire;  so  have  Overbio 
and  Netherby.  “By”  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  a linguistic  equivalent  to  castrum. 

ii. 

Turning  to  the  churches,  some  writers  advo- 
cate a revival,  effected  in  part  by  introducing 
foreign  workmen,  a statement  supported  to 
some  extent  by  the  Chroniclers.  In  this  sense 
is  explained  the  rise  of  York  Minster,*  A.D.  627 ; 
Lincoln,*  633  ; Southwell,*  Ripon,*  Hexham,* 
with  crypt  built  of  Roman  material ; Bishop- 
wearmouth,  A.D.  674 ; Jarrow,*  684,  with 
so-called  Saxon  pillars  ; Abingdon,  675  ; York 
rebuilt,  767;  St.  Frideswide’s,  Oxford,  730; 
Ramsay,  Hunts,  rebuilt,  974 ; Repton,  660,  crypt 
called  part  Saxon,  part  Norman ; Barton-on- 
Humber  * ; Romsey,*  Hants  ; Brixworth,*  Nor- 
thamptonshire, with  Roman  tiles  ; Earl’s  Barton,* 
striped  stonework  to  imitate  timber ; Bamack ; 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,*  925, 1010 ; Saxon  gateway ; 
Westminster,*  rebuilt  1065,  Pyx  office  and 
gymnasium,  called  Saxon ; Sompting,  gabled 
tower;  Bartlow,  round  tower;  St.  Michael’s, 
Oxford,  Saxon  tower;  St.  Peter’s,*  Cambridge, 
Roman  tile;  St.  Benet’s,  Cambridge,  Saxon 
tower ; Canterbury  St.  Martin’s,*  597,  Roman 


tile ; Canterbury  St.  Mildred’s,  Roman  material ; I 
Canterbury.  St.  Pancras,  Roman  wall,  a supposed  h 
basilica ; St.  Botolph’B,  Colchester,  Roman  ii 
tile  used  structurally  in  large  proportions,  called  il 
Norman  work  of  1116. 

The  asterisks,  so  freely  used,  indicate  Roman  i 
pre-ocupation  and  an  assumed  pre-Augustine  >i 
Christianity. 

Putting  all  things  together  we  ought  to  accept  t 
the  conclusion  that  stone  architecture  did  1 
survive  the  Roman  exodus  in  certain  localities. 

It  is  not  clearly  shown  why  Normans,  600  I 
years  after  the  Romans  were  forgotten,  should  3 
seek  out  Roman  tile  when  they  could  get  Pur- 
beck  marble  and  Caen  stone ; but  I can  quite  : 
understand  why  local  Celts,  if  Teutonised, 

should  do  so.  Then  there  are  the  crosses, 1 

what  was  a Saxon  cross  ? Only  a survival  of  i 
the  Celtic  monolith.  At  many  places  in  the  d 
North  of  England  we  find  Celtic  crosses  with 
Runic  inscriptions,  yet  figured  with  Christian  ii 
emblems  : to  some  extent  they  are  bi-cultic,  i.e., 
they  represent  a compromise  or  combination  of  I 
Pagan  and  Christian  characteristics  effected 
prior  to  the  full  conversion  of  the  invading  : 
Pagans.  The  workmen  who  sculptured  such  t 
monoliths  would  bo  at  hand  to  work  on  an 
elaborate  gateway  or  the  head  of  a doorway,  in 
stone,  and  to  make  fonts ; the  earliest  appear  to 
have  been  adapted  from  some  Roman  material  . 
or  utensil  found  to  hand,  and  there  are  curious 
old  fonts  about,  with  so-called  Celtic  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  same  style  as  the  Irish  illuminations,  , 
— a style  again  reproduced  in  enamels,  as  in 
the  Alfred  jewel  in  the  Aslimolean  Museum  i 
at  Oxford,  a survival  of  Celto-Roman  art  in 
Britain. 

Tho  choice  of  such  places  as  the  asterisked  : 
sites  named  above  for  the  early  reconstruction 
of  churches  is  perfectly  natural,  and  only  the  . 
restoration  of  what,  perhaps,  was  not  quite  t 
extinct,  maintained  with  difficulty  by  the  t 
hitherto  untonsured  clergy  of  pre-Augustine  < 
England. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  Saxon  church  : 
architecture  appears  to  be  the  tower,  with  long  : 
and  short  work  to  the  quoins,  a supposed  imita- 
tion of  buildings  with  wooden  logs ; something  i 
also  in  the  lights;  a very  rudimentary  window  \ 
of  two  stones  mutually  inclining,  and  the  i 
later  window  of  two  arched  openings,  with  1 
central  pilaster.  Tho  larger  buildings  and  < 
some  castles  show  round  arches  and  groined  t 
roofs ; the  round  arch  is  purely  Roman,  and  i 
was  adopted  in  all  the  provinces.  Such  solid < 
crypts,  as  at  Corfe  Castle,  may  survive  many 
upper  structures,  and  the  round  arch  remained  i 
in  use  with  the  Normans  till  an  accidental  i 
bisection  introduced  the  pointed  arch. 

We  frequently  read  of  Saxon  pillars.  There 
are  curious  banded  pillars  at  St.  Alban’s,  pre-  ■ 
served,  no  doubt,  from  a former  shrine  of  the  < 
local  saint ; then  there  is  the  bulgy  pillar,  with  I 
a swelling  or  so-called  entasis : this  is  of  Roman  i 
origin. 

Much  of  all  these  styles  is  pre-Norman,  i 
Will  any  competent  body  of  authorities  draw  ■ 
up  a final  standard  of  style  for  Saxon  archi- 
tecture ? A.  H. 


RESTORATIONS  AT  THE  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 

Although  they  were  only  erected  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  the  refacing  of  the 
Government  offices  in  Whitehall  has  become 
necessary,  and  preparations  for  carrying  out 
the  works  have  just  been  commenced.  The 
buildings  extend  from  Downing-street  in  the 
direction  of  the  Horse  Guards,  and  are  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Educational,  Privy 
Council,  and  Treasury  departments.  Recently 
it  has  been  discovered  that  the  stonework  of 
the  frontage  in  Whitehall,  more  especially  the 
main  cornice  and  the  carved  work  immediately 
underneath  it,  has  been  undergoing  a process 
of  decay,  and  is  no  longer  safe.  Within  the 
last  few  days  heavy  scaffolding  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  in  front  of  the  building, 
which  is  intended  to  be  carried  the  entire 
length,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  exe- 
cution of  tho  necessary  work,  which  will  occupy 
a considerable  time,  and  which  it  is  stated  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  8,000?-.  Messrs. 
Mowlem  & Co.  are  the  contractors. 


The  Spire  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Notting 
Hill,  has  been  found  to  be  so  unsafe  that  it  is 
being  removed. 
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DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE  IN 
SOMERSET. 

AT  YEOVIL  AND  ROUND  ABOUT. 

In  a previous  notice  of  this  year’s  excursion 
of  the  Architectural  Association  (p.  349,  ante),* 
jj  it  was  stated  that  further  illustrations  of  the 
ij  buildings  visited  would  be  given.  A large 
c number  of  the  well  - reasoned  conclusions, 
u and,  of  course,  many  fancies  and  freaks,  would 
i;  be  found  recorded  in  the  sketch-books  of  the 
n party  of  between  thirty  and  forty  active 
| sketchers,  who  glanced  keenly,  albeit  rapidly, 
l at  this  south-east  corner  of  Somerset  and  the 
J bit  of  Dorset  adjoining;  and  these  studies  of 
J the  works  of  our  forerunners  in  the  arts  would 
:|  fill  a good  many  plates,  and  afford  plenty  of 
j matter  for  reflections  and  comparisons.  We 
j have  made  up  two  plates  : one  containing  four 
j roofs, — two  spans,  differently  treated;  a lean-to, 
i which  has  much  painted  decoration;  and  the 
j Cerno  Abbas  roof,  which  comes  in  as  a barn- 
1 roof  and  to  illustrate  a fourth  form.  For  the 
I other  plate,  several  panelled  rooms  of  sufficiently 
I distinctive  types  have  been  selected,  to  show 
different  ways  of  finishing  the  interiors  of 
houses. 

The  relation  of  towers  to  the  structures  to 
! which  they  are  attached,  and  the  design  of  the 

I towers  themselves,  have  served  as  the  text  for 
some  remarks ; but  there  are  so  many  other 
things,  besides  the  expression  of  the  exteriors 
of  the  buildings,  which  a sense  of  proportion 
would  lead  one  not  to  pass  by  without  notice. 
Among  the  church  interiors,  for  instance,  the 
wide  nave  of  Yeovil  without  a clearstory,  but 
with  a tall. arcade  and  great  aisle  windows, 
might  be  pitted  against  Martock, — which  has 
a remarkable  clearstory,  as  well  as  many  other 
admirable  features.  But  such  comparisons, 
and  such  subjects  as  grouping,  light  and  shade, 
adaptation  to  site,  proportion,  and  history,  seem 
to  offer  much  too  wide  a field  for  the  few 
words  which  can  be  interposed  before  coming 
to  the  text  for  the  illustrations.  We  therefore 
prefer  to  turn  from  the  larger  considerations  to 
minor  matters,  such  as  rood  and  other  screens, 
seats,  desks,  pulpits,  panellings,  fonts,  monu- 
ments,  tiles,  hagioscopes,  &c.,  and  to  be  satisfied 
with  grouping  some  of  a sort  together. 

The  rood-screens  at  Trent  and  Queen’s  Camel, 
two  parishes  about  four  miles  apart,  are  similar 
in  some  respects.  They  are  both  in  fair  condi- 
• tion,  spread  out  at  the  top  after  the  manner  of 
fan  tracery,  with  larger  traceried  panels  above, 
and  plainer  lower  panels.  That  at  Trent  is, 
however,  much  the  better  of  the  two, — better 
proportioned  and  finer  in  detail.  The  screen 
which  was  under  the  chancel  arch,  in  the  grand 
church  of  Martock,  is  said  to  ornament  several 
« gentlemen’s  houses  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
>'  screen  in  the  tower  arch  at  Huish,  removed 
from  Enmore  Church  when  both  churches  were 
undergoing  restoration,  would  deserve  notice  on 
its  own  account;  and  as  leading  to  the  mention 
of  the  handsome  and  admirably  - preserved 
Norman  south  door,  which  is  only  a few  steps 
away  from  it.  There  is  not  much  Norman  work 
such  as  this  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  red 
. colour  is  considered  another  instance  of  the 
admirable  effect  to  be  obtained  by  scorching 
[ Ham  Hill  stone.  The  seating  at  Yetminster, 

I some  plainly  moulded  and  some  with  buttresses, 
p is  all  thoroughly  good  and  suitable.  At  Stoke- 
sub-Hamdon  the  old  seats  are  much  richer  and 
j more  varied  as  well ; there  are  also  old  seats  at 
P Somerton ; those  at  Trent  are  rude  in  cha- 
f racter.  The  most  noteworthy  pulpits  were 
[ put  up  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
I century.  There  is  one  at  Stoke,  and  another  at 
\ Brympton  : that  at  Somerton  is  dated  1G15, — 
ft  it  is  not  improved  by  the  too  vigorous  colouring 
[ put  upon  it.  The  table  at  Somerton  is  dated 
t 1626,  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel  are  lined  to 
I some  height  with  good  wood  panelling  of  about 
the  same  date.  The  pulpit  at  Huish  is  dated 
£ 1625  ; that  at  Bradford  Abbas,  dated  1632,  has 

a sounding-board ; and  that  at  Cerne  Abbas, 
which  resembles  it  in  many  respects,  is  dated 
y 1640,  but  has  none.  The  carving  of  the  Mild- 
f.  may  pew  at  Queen’s  Camel  is  of  Jacobean  cha- 
f racter.  Near  to  it  is  the  memorial  to  the  Mild- 
I may  who  was  wounded  at  Newbury  fight,  and 
■-  died  1690  : the  house  of  the  St.  John  Mildmays 
r is  about  a mile  to  the  north  of  the  village. 
Yetminster  has  some  carved  wood  panelling  of 
the  same  date, — very  little  of  it,  but  superior 
I in  its  kind. 

The  font  at  Queen’s  Camel  is  of  an  unusual 


* For  notice  of  Sherborne  Abbey  Church,  see  p.  208. 


form,  and  that  at  Bradford  Abbas,  though  not 
identical,  resembles  it  strikingly.  There  are 
four  detached  panelled  piers  at  the  angles,  each 
Gin.  square,  and  figures  in  the  niches  over  them 
which  are  joined  on  to  the  font.  The  font  at 
Yetminster  is  attached  to  the  pier  it  adjoins, 
and  having  the  same  base  mouldings,  it  seems 
pretty  clearly  to  be  in  its  original  position. 
The  fonts  at  Huish  and  Langport  are  much  like 
one  another;  that  at  Hinton  St.  George  is 
composed  of  parts  of  several  dates,  including 
Transitional.  At  the  same  church  the  very 
noteworthy  collection  of  Poulet  monuments 
should  tempt  every  visitor  there  who  has  reached 
Crewkerne.  The  Daubeny  monuments  in  the 
south  transept  of  South  Petherton  and  the  fine 
brasses  there,  on©  a really  magnificent  double 
brass ; tho  Strangewaies  effigies  at  Melbury 
Sampford;  tho  Elizabethan  monument  in  the 
chancel  of  Stoke-sub-Hamdon,  are  a few  others 
which  make  a strong  impression  on  the  memory. 
In  tho  room  over  the  vaulted  gateway  at  Cerne 
Abbas,  forming  the  flooring  of  the  bay-window, 
are  a number  of  tiles  from  the  abbey  and  its 
buildings.  Muchelney  is  wonderfully  rich  in 
fine  tiles,  as  those  readers  know  who  call  to 
mind  Mr.  Shelmerdine’s  drawings  given  in  the 
Builder,  Sept.  27,  1879,  p.  1,075.  At  Cerne 
Abbas  there  is  a brass  chandelier  with  many 
burners,  bulbs,  and  twisted  arms,  and  a 
good  deal  of  character.  Brympton  has 
two,  each  with  two  tiers  of  lights.  Somer- 
ton has  three  large  ones  of  later  date  (1786), 
which  also  deserve  notice.  This  brass-work  is 
of  the  kind  which  has  furnished  models  for 
some  useful  modern  work,  free  from  so-called 
ornament,  the  ornament  being  found  in  the 
pleasing  form  alone.  As  being  good  brass-work, 
the  stately  sixteenth-century  lectern  at  Yeovil 
should  also  be  named. 

Hagioscopes  naturally  have  the  look  of  being 
afterthoughts,  or  of  being  but  poorly  thought 
about  at  the  best.  There  is  a neat  modern 
ono  in  the  much,  but  well,  restored  south  tran- 
sept at  Brympton, — the  transept  with  a beauti- 
ful window.  Canted  corners  and  well-propor- 
tioned narrow  archways,  throwing  open  the 
chancel  to  the  transept,  would  have  done  what 
was  wanted  more  neatly  than  the  tunnels, — 
rather  like  badly-shaped  drains,  scooped  through 
walls  and  shafts  at  Stoke-sub-Hamdon.  That 
from  the  south  transept  must  be  about  8 ft. 
long.  Of  course  such  archings  would  have 
involved  considerable  reconstruction.  The 
church  is  situated  under  the  slopes  leading  up 
the  Haradon  Hill, — now  furnishing  the  beautiful 
Hamhill  stone  so  largely  used  for  at  least  a 
dozen  miles  round  the  quarry, — which  had  on 
the  top  a British  camp  about  three  miles  round 
that  the  Romans  took  to.  There  is  in  Stoke 
Church  work  of  all  dates,  from  the  very  earliest 
Norman  to  Jacobean;  there  is,  indeed,  later 
work  than  that,  for  it  has  been  carefully 
restored  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  who  has  dealt  with 
many  churches  in  Somersetshire.  Huish  Epi- 
scopi  has  a remarkable  hagioscope  in  the  south 
pier,  and  at  Langport  there  is  one  in  the  north 
pier  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  “Hanging 
Chapel,”  — a little  Perpendicular  building 
standing  on  an  arch  which  spans  the  road  just 
by  Langport  Church, — is  now  used  as  a Quekett 
Museum,  for  Quekett,  the  microscopist,  was 
educated  in  it  when  it  was  used  as  a school. 
Local  tradition  is  not  certain  whether  there 
were  executions  after  the  defeat  of  Lord  Goring 
at  Langport  in  1645,  after  which  Charles’s 
people  gave  up  struggling  in  Somerset,  or 
whether  the  chapel  got  its  name  in  the  grim 
days  after  Sedgemoor  forty  years  later,  or 
whether  it  is  not  merely  an  agreeable  reminder 
that  all  the  walls  of  the  ivy-clad  chapel  do  not 
start  from  tho  ground. 

Among  tho  roofs  over  church  naves  near 
about  Yeovil,  the  splendid  roof  of  Martock 
would  take  the  first  place,  as,  indeed,  would  the 
church  itself  in  most  respects.  In  this  roof  the 
spaces  above  the  tie-beams  are  filled  in  with 
rich  tracery ; the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
roof  between  the  principals  and  the  inter- 
mediates is  panelled ; the  king-posts  and  the 
intermediates  have  good  angels  at  tho  ends  of 
them;  under  each  principal  is  a large  corbel, 
and  the  lino  of  support  is  carried  down  by 
columns  and  angels  to  the  spandrels  of  the 
arcades.  The  cornice  is  of  great  size  and  appro- 
priately enriched ; there  are  carved  bosses  at  the 
intersections  and  large  pendants  to  the  inter- 
mediates ;— and  all  in  sound  condition,  for  the 
church  has  been  thoroughly  repaired.  The 
nave-roof  at  Somerton  would  probably  deserve 
the  next  place : it  has  frequent  principals,  is 


richly  panelled,  and  has  large  carved  bosses.  A 
grotesque  monster,  very  vigorously  executed, 
occupies  the  space  on  the  side  of  each  king- 
post,— making  altogether  a very  individual  roof. 
Tennis-balls  were  found  in  it,  and  sent  to  the 
Taunton  Museum,  and  prisoners  from  Sedge- 
moor have  been  credited  with  playing  at  tennis 
in  the  church.  A fringing, — an  ornament  like 
screen-brattishing  turned  upside  down, — occurs 
along  the  lower  edges  of  the  tie-beams  ; a 
similar  decoration  appears  in  a similar  position 
in  the  rood-loft  at  Queen’s  Camel.  The  roof 
over  the  nave  at  Queen’s  Camel,  which  we 
illustrate,  is  a very  good  specimen  of  the  same 
kind  of  roof  as  those  at  Martock  and  Somerton, 
with  tie-beams  and  brackets  under  them,  strong 
principals,  panelling  by  the  purlins,  columns  as 
king-posts,  brackets  from  them  to  a moulded 
ridge  ; — and  rich  and  appropriate  decoration 
throughout.  The  sub-divisions  of  the  coiling 
unfortunately  only  exist  now  in  the  bay  next  to 
the  chancel  arch.  Decay  has  set  in,  parts  are 
being  lost,  and  the  whole  will  soon  be  en- 
dangered. 

The  roof  over  the  chancel  at  Queen’s  Camel 
is  a fair  example  of  the  cradle  form  of  roof. 
Many  readers  will  call  to  mind  tho  wonderful 
roof  in  an  arched  form  over  the  nave  at  Shepton 
Malet,  about  nine  miles  on  the  east  of  Wells. 
There  aro,  it  is  said,  350  panels  in  it,  all  differ- 
ing in  design.  At  Martock,  the  wealth  of  design 
in  the  panels  should  also  be  noted.  There 
must  be  this  sort  of  fertility, — the  evidence  of 
a power  of  doing  a large  number  of  things 
admirably, — if  a piece  of  architecture  is  to 
give  more  than  a temperate  satisfaction ; and 
Martock  gives  more.  The  chancel  roof  at 
Queen’s  Camel  cannot,  indeed,  vie  with  Shepton 
Malet,  but  it  is  a meritorious  work.  Mr.  Cole 
A.  Adams,  the  president  of  the  Association, 
gave  the  roof  credit  for  many  good  points, — in 
the  course  of  one  of  the  pleasant  little  addresses 
which  he  delivered  outside  the  buildings  visited, 
— assisting  the  members  in  a few  words  to  the 
results  of  much  previous  study  on  the  spot. 
In  the  porch  at  Queen’s  Camel  attention  was 
called  to  “ the  extraordinary  variety  in  the 
bosses,  the  skill  displayed  in  tho  carving  of 
them,  and  the  clever  treatment  of  figures  and 
draperies  in  the  angels  at  the  feet  of  tho  prin- 
cipals,— all  points  worthy  of  careful  study.” 
The  chancel  is  treated  similarly  for  the  whole 
length,  which  is  divided  into  six  panels. 

Tho  nave  of  Bradford  Abbas  is  covered  by  a 
roof  which  is  panelled,  as  some  of  the  other 
roofs  mentioned  already,  and  as  others  to  be 
mentioned;  there  are,  however,  happily,  few 
instances  of  such  careful  decoration  upon  such 
unsatisfactory  construction.  The  principals 
simply  lean  against  each  other,  and  had  no  tic  or 
brace  of  any  kind,  till  some  iron  collar-ties 
were  put  in  recent  times.  Mr.  Carpenter  would 
have  done  much  more  eighteen  years  ago  if  ho 
had  been  permitted,  and  things  must  have  been 
getting  worse  in  the  interval.  The  beauty  of 
the  angels  and  of  the  few  bosses  which  remain 
may  be  noted ; and  that  the  painted  angels, 
which  carried  painted  and  gilded  coats  of  arms, 
were  grained  and  varnished  by  the  rector  s 
orders.  The  roof  over  the  south  chapel  at  this 
church, — of  course,  and  fortunately, — differs 
in  type  from  that  over  the  nave ; the  eastern- 
most bay  is  more  richly  panelled  than  the  rest, 
and  there  are  remains  of  colour  decoration. 
The  external  doorway  of  the  chapel  is  original 
in  form, — a gabled  stone-covered  projection. 
There  are  thus  two  notable  doorways  to  the 
church,— the  west  door  has  been  previously 
described.  Near  the  west  end  is  a large  church- 
yard cross  ; of  its  original  form  a good  idea  can 
be  obtained,— there  still  remain  parts  richly 
sculptured  with  figures.  The  stone  screen  to 
the  south  chapel  is  ancient,  though  somewhat 
modernised  : formerly  it  carried  a solid  wall,  as 
in  the  church  at  Thornford,  the  village  halfway 
between  Bradford  and  Lillington  Hill,— the 
wooded  headland  which  replies  on  the  south 
side  of  tho  Yeo  to  Babylon  Hill  on  tho  north. 
The  hill  does  good  duty  in  the  landscape  seen 
from  the  central  tower  of  Sherborne,  part  of 
the  rich  “ garden  of  England,”  one  of  the 
happy  valleys  of  the  “Felix”  division  of 
Dorset.  Among  stone  screens,  that  now  moved 
to  tho  east  side  of  the  tower  at  Stoke-sub- 
Hamdon  should  not  be  forgotten,  nor  that, 
under  the  chancel  arch  at  Brympton  ; the  first 
of  these  has  much  character,  but  was  harshly 
treated  at  some  time.  . 

In  classing  span  roofs  the  nave  of  Yetminster 
would  go  with  the  Abbot’s  Hall,  now  the  nave 
of  the  chapel  of  Sherborne  Grammar  School,  and 
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with  that  of  the  Guesten  Hall,  now  the  School 
Library,  as  they  all  have  carved  ribs  to  their 
rafters  finishing  below  collar-beams.  At  Yet- 
minster  the  ribs  are  about  18  in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  there  being  a curved  rib  to  every  rafter ; 
in  the  others  there  are  four  or  five  common 
rafters  between  each  pair  of  principals.  None 
of  these  roofs  are  of  much  size,  but  they  are  all 
very  pleasing  examples ; and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  roof  of  the  hall  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  from  the  church  at  Martock, — now 
a cooper’s  store  and  workshop.  The  two  tiers 
of  curved  braces  to  the  purlins  at  the  Guesten 
Hall  and  the  four  tiers  at  Martock  may  be  com- 
pared, to  the  advantage  of  the  latter  elegant 
variety.  The  roofs  of  the  hall  and  chapel  at 
Lytes  Cary  would  go  into  the  same  class, — only 
it  seems  a duty  to  give  them  and  the  house  to 
which  they  belong  a separate  mention.  The 
house  is  a rarity, — being  a good  residence,  built 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  inhabited  recently 
enough  to  be  much  altered,  and  has  not  been 
wilfully  injured  to  any  great  extent.  Thus,  if 
the  dirt  and  dust  were  removed,  and  the  holes 
in  the  floors  mended,  it  might  be  possible  (by 
making  believe  a good  deal)  to  imagine  it  ready 
for  a new  tenant, — under  covenant  to  put  the 
place  in  repair, — entering  into  possession  in  the 
early  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It 
must  be  fully  six  miles  from  a railway,  being 
situated  in  a happy  trapezium  of  a goodly  size, 
into  which  the  shriek  of  the  steam-whistle  only 
penetrates  from  the  margin.  It  is,  however, 
not  half  a mile  from  the  Fosse  Way,  the  remark- 
able Roman  road  which  ran  from  the  Humber 
into  Devonshire.  Between  Cirencester  and 
Bath  the  old  road  is  now  almost  disused. 
Except  for  about  three  miles  on  the  north  of 
Shepton  Malet,  where  a new  piece  of  road 
supersedes  the  old  one,  it  is  still  the  road  from 
Bath  to  that  town.  Between  Shepton  Malet 
and  Ilchester  there  has  probably  been  no  im- 
portant change,  and  the  old  road  crosses  the 
river  Cary  at  Popple  Bridge,  not  far  from  Lytes 
Cary,  where  it  did  sixteen  centuries  ago.  North 
and  south  of  Ilchester  the  road  is  about  as 
straight  as  a line  ruled  on  the  map.  The  Cary 
takes  a bold  bend  at  the  Fosse  Way,  and  runs 
along  the  narrow  valley  on  the  east  of  Kingsden 
Hill, — the  hill  of  the  great  prospect  to  east, 
south,  and  west, — on  its  way  to  Sedgemoor,  the 
Parrett,  and  Bridgwater  Bay. 

The  Lytes,  of  Lytes  Cary,  built  the  house, 
putting  arms  and  the  date  1533  on  the  fine  bay 
window  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front,  and 
seem  to  have  practised  the  art  of  being  country 
gentlemen  steadily  for  many  generations.  Henry 
Lyte  was  something  more,  for  he  published  in 
1578  one  of  the  earliest  works  on  scientific 
botany  put  forth  in  England,  and  he  formed  a 
botanic  garden  at  Lytes  Cary.  Thomas  Lyte, 
who  was  buried  in  1638,  was  the  sixteenth  of 
the  family  in  recorded  lineal  descent.  The  roof 
of  the  hall,  a very  perfect  work,  has  well- 
moulded  principals,  ribs  starting  from  angels 
bearing  shields  ; plate,  upper  plate,  and  tracery 
between  them  ; three  sets  of  curved  and  cusped 
traces  to  the  purlins.  The  hall  has  been 
shortened  at  the  north  end  to  make  a passage 
to  the  modern  residence,  which  has  been 
added  to  the  north  side  of  the  hall.  The  old 
house  is  only  used  for  storage,  but  it  might  be 
converted  to  more  dangerous  uses.  Cider- 
presses  and  rough  work  in  the  old  rooms  may 
be  threatened  any  day,  and  would  soon  work 
damage  at  a different  rate  from  the  neglect,  not 
wholly  unkindly,  which  has  long  been  their 
portion.  The  chapel  probably  belonged  to  a 
house  which  was  pulled  down,  before  that 
finished  as  far  as  the  parapet  in  1533  was  com- 
menced. It  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  has 
a little  doorway,  a three-light  east  window,  and 
two  two-light  windows  with  square  heads  in  the 
side  walls.  The  architects  of  that  date  believed 
in  square  heads,  well  filled  with  tracery,  when 
limited  height  made  them  desirable.  The 
chapel  is  about  11  ft.  wide,  and  small  every  way 
to  match.  It  has  round  the  walls,  under  the 
plates  inside,  a row  of  shields  with  armorial 
bearings  in  colours. 

The  roof  over  the  chapel  at  Lytes  Cary  is  an 
example  of  ribs  to  principals  and  collars  on  a 
very  small  scale,  but  that  over  the  great  barn  at 
Cerne  Abbas  is  an  example  of  the  same  con- 
struction with  a span  of  a little  over  30  ft.  The 
bam  has  four  bays  on  each  side  of  the  transepts, 
the  principals  being  12  ft.  6 in.  from  centre  to 
centre,  about  the  favourite  distance.  In  the 
transepts  are  the  large  gateways.  The  level- 
bedded  ashlar  of  the  fine  buttresses  is  continued 


through  to  the  inside  face  of  the  wall.  As  the 
filling-in  between  the  ashlar  is  of  split  and 
squared  flints,  built  in  level  courses  both  inside 
and  out,  the  buttresses  are  treated  to  quoins 
returning  from  the  internal  angles.  The  barn 
may  be  classed  in  many  respects  with  such 
great  barns  as  Doulting,  Pilton,  Preston,  and 
Glastonbury.  The  flints,  however,  give  it  a 
special  expression.  Naturally  in  this  chalk 
country  the  flints  are  largely  used.  In  part  of 
the  monastic  building  still  remaining  two 
courses  of  split,  but  not  squared,  flints  (5  in.  or 
Gin.  for  the  two  courses)  are  alternated  with 
one  course  of  rubble  (3£  in.  to  5 in.),  an 
extremely  effective  walling  in  buildings  of  com- 
paratively small  size.  The  splendid  gate-house 
is  of  Hamhill  stone ; the  vault  of  the  gateway 
should,  by  the  bye,  have  attention  speedily.  A 
number  of  tho  buildings  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  about  1740. 

The  main  idea  of  the  roof  over  the  north 
aisle  at  Yetminster, — illustrated  in  this  number, 
— is  not  rare  outside  Somerset  and  Dorset.  The 
principals  are  about  12  ft.  from  centre  to  centre, 
and  each  has  an  arched  rib  coming  down  on  a 
moulded  cap,  with  a shaft  tinder  it  which  runs 
down  to  the  floor;  the  intermediate  principals 
have  no  brackets.  There  are  four  common  rafters 
in  each  space,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  other 
timbers,  are  decorated  with  six  colours  cleverly 
applied.  The  effect  at  the  present  time  is  rich 
and  sober ; seen  with  our  eyes  in  the  early  days, 
it  would  certainly  have  seemed  harsh  and 
“ loud,” — unlike  the  modern  work  by  Mr.  Crace 
at  Sherborne,  just  by.  Yetminster  was  asso- 
ciated with  Sherborne,  and  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  when  its  nave,  aisle,  and  tower  were 
rebuilt,  the  builders  of  the  chapelry  of  All- 
hallows were  probably  employed.  At  Allhallows 
only  the  side  walls  and  respond  piers  now 
remain,  but  the  columns,  bases,  caps,  and  the 
wall  shafts,  which  take  the  ribs  of  the  aisle  roofs, 
are  similar;  it  would,  perhaps,  be  fair  to  con- 
clude that  the  aisle  roofs  had  resemblances  too. 
The  church  is  oppressed  by  three  ugly  galleries, 
and  a lot  of  pewing  of  much  meanness.  In 
1870  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  eyesores, 
and  do  a little  more,  but  the  church  is  still 
wholly  unrestored.  Crosses  enclosed  in  circles 
are  carved  on  the  fronts  of  some  of  the 
buttresses,  and  on  the  jamb  of  the  south 
window  of  the  chancel;  crosses  of  the  same 
kind  were  found  also  in  the  adjoining  church  of 
Thornford.  The  north  aisle  roof  at  Queen’s 
Camel  is  not  so  elaborate  as  that  at  Yetminster, 
and  there  are  no  visible  common  rafters.  The 
painted  decoration  is  in  blue  and  black,  red  and 
white,  with  white  fillets,  gilt  bosses  with  red  in 
the  undercuttings.  At  Somerton  the  roof  over 
the  north  aisle  is  also  similar,  but  there  are, 
among  other  variations,  no  wall  shafts.  This 
roof  has  visible  rafters, — well-moulded  timbers, 
and  everything  in  accordance  ; it  is  thus  enabled 
to  play  up  well  to  the  fine  nave  roof. 

Roofs  must  not  beguile  us  further.  The 
panelling  from  Trent  is  a piece  of  rich  work  in 
oak,  with  much  delicacy  in  the  details,  now  on 
the  walls  of  the  hall  of  the  manor-house.  The 
house  has  been  added  to  a good  deal,  the  old 
parts  remodelled  and  made  into  and  fitted  up 
as  a good  modem  residence.  Many  visitors 
go  to  the  house  to  peer  into  the  hiding-place 
into  which  Charles  II.  was  put  when  the  house 
was  being  searched.  He  was  concealed  in  the 
house  for  more  than  a fortnight.  The  hiding- 
place  is  a dark  space  between  a ceiling  and  the 
floor  over,  apparently  constructed  intentionally, 
not  high  enough  for  standing  upright.  It  was 
evidently  a good  place  for  concealment  from 
enemies  not  too  intelligent  nor  too  much  in 
earnest.  A loose  board  lifted  from  the  joists 
gave  access  to  the  space.  Nowadays  a separate 
stair  from  the  garden  to  the  landing  is  used  by 
visitors,  so  that  the  surroundings  are  not  what 
they  were.  Charles  made  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  escape  from  Lyme  under  the 
guidance  of  Colonel  Wyndham,  his  host  at 
Trent  Manor,  who  was  rewarded  for  this  and 
for  services  in  the  field,  with  a baronetcy  and  a 
pension. 

The  panelling  from  Lytes  Cary  is  in  the 
ground-story  room  on  the  south  front,  and  is 
a carefully  designed  and  very  complete  piece  of 
work.  The  room  is  not  a large  one,  and  only 
10  ft.  in  height ; the  details  are  consequently 
small.  The  comice  is  about  4 in.  deep,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  plinth  of  the  pilaster  1 ft.  9 in. 
above  the  floor.  The  “die”  under  a projected 
column  resembled,  and  consequently  got  its 
name,  from  the  die  used  in  gambling.  The  die 
in  architecture  (dado  in  Southern  languages) 


soon  ceased  to  be  necessarily  a cube ; between™ 
the  base  and  surbase  mouldings  there  was  a : 
space,  and  that  became  a dado  anywhere.  This! 
article  of  faith, — strange  sacred  emblem,  the1 
theme  of  joyful  hymns  by  the  elect, — is  thus 1 1 
a kind  of  survival.  The  fireplace  is  a good*; 
piece  of  work  of  its  date,  albeit  tenuity  is  < 
carried  to  an  extreme  at  the  bottoms  of  the: 
pilasters.  There  is  some  oak  panelling,  appa-:* 
rently  of  earlier  date,  in  the  upper  room. 

The  room  at  Barrington  Court  has  neat  i| 
panelling,  of  later  date  than  the  work  at  Trent  ' 
and  Lytes  Cary.  There  the  dado  is  seen  in 
a purely  modern  form,  there  being  no  pilasters,  a 
The  room  is  about  12  ft.  by  13  ft.  At  Barring-  J 
ton  there  are  some  other  pieces  of  decorative  ■ 
work,  but  not  what  might  be  looked  for,  con-  ij 
sidering  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  admirable  I 
design  of  its  exterior.  In  its  external  aspect  it  i| 
is  now  much  as  it  ought  to  be, — tho  look  of  >| 
ordinary  practical  use  without  state  suits  it  and  ii 
us  well.  It  is  four  miles  west  of  South  Petherton,  n 
and  consequently  about  five  miles  from  Martock  1 
Station,  and  is  used  as  a farmhouse  by  a most  i 
obliging  tenant.  Not  being  a “ scat,”  tho  1-in.  i 
Ordnance  does  not  take  note  of  it.  The  idea  of  i 
using  so  fine  and  complete  an  old  house  as  a ; 
modern  residence  may  naturally  flash  across  ii 
people’s  minds  from  time  to  time  ; but  its  ; 
situation,  with  our  modern  preferences  for  win-  : 
dows  overlooking  good  landscapes,  would  be  ( 
considered  disappointing.  The  work  of  adapta-  . 
tion  to  suit  modern  habits  would  be  heavy  f 
besides.  In  the  result  a very  perfect  thing  e 
would  probably  be  nearly  spoiled  in  the  attempt  t 
to  make  something  more  or  less  imperfect.  . 
Barrington  was  the  home  of  the  Phelips  family  \ 
before  Sir  Edward  Phelips  built  Montacute, 
between  1580  and  1G01. 

In  the  room  at  Lytes  Cary  above  the  panelled 
room  -with  the  Ionic  pilasters, — the  upper  room 
being  17  ft.  by  25  ft., — is  an  interesting  plaster  i 
ceiling.  The  flat  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  10  ft. 
wide,  and  each  slope  is  5 ft.  Thus  the  figure, 
which  is  based  on  a square  of  5 ft.  repeats  : 
itself  five  times  in  the  length  of  the  room,  twice 
on  the  flat  portion  of  the  width,  and  once  on 
each  slope.  The  setting  out  is  extremely  simple, 
although  in  the  effect  it  avoids  seeming  so 
simple,  which  is  a good  point.  Several  of  the 
ceilings  at  the  delightful  Newton  Surmavillo 
are  of  much  merit, — that  in  the  drawing-room 
is  especially  good.  The  old  and  the  new, — old 
walls  and  windows,  old  furniture,  and  the  spirit 
and  appliances  of  refined  modern  life,  make  up 
a house  full  of  charm.  The  boudoir  ceiling  at 
Melbury  is  boldly  designed  with  large  pen- 
dants ; and  there  are  other  ornamental  ceilings 
there,  some  of  them  comparatively  modern, — 
the  spaces  filled  in  with  ornament  iu  low  relief, 
which,  like  much  else  at  Melbury,  are  good  for 
living  with.  Several  of  tho  plaster  ceilings  at 
Sherborne  Castle  are  very  pleasing, — that  house 
will  always  be  looked  at  owing  to  Raleigh’s  con- 
nexion with  it,  and  the  view  of  it  from  the 
pretty  walks  among  the  wood  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  is  very  “taking”;  on  a nearer 
view  there  is  a good  deal  of  the  common 
place. 

The  plaster  decoration  from  Montacute  occurs 
in  a bedroom  on  the  south  front  of  the  splendid 
house.  It  is  doubtless  part  of  a design  for 
panelling  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  room, — 
which  is  about  14  ft.  high.  A panelled  dado 
rises  about  one  fourth  of  the  height  of  the  room  ; 
there  was  probably  plain  panelling  above  that, 
and  there  is  the  deep  plaster  frieze  about  4 ft. 

3 in.  deep  in  all, — composed  of  panels  sur- 
rounded by  ribs  and  filled  in  'with  leafage 
modelled  with  much  delicacy, — the  whole  is 
well  in  scale  and  very  refined.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding,  relieving  the  President  from  one  day’s 
guidance,  read  a paper  on  Montacute  from  the 
steps  at  the  front  entrance  of  the  mansion, — 
the  members  being  grouped  round  the  beautiful 
porch.  This  porch  and  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  it  were  part  of  the  spoil  tom  from  poor 
Clifton  May  bank  in  1760.  Those  who  spared 
no  pains,  in  order  that  a profitable  week  might 
bo  spent,  bear  in  spirit  the  pleasant  motto  over 
tho  Montacute  doorway,  — “ And  yours,  my 
friends.” 


New  Market  Buildings,  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  Birmingham. — With  reference  to  our 
notice  of  these  buildings,  in  our  last  issue 
(p.  369),  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  terra 
cotta  of  which  they  are  built,  and  which  seems 
to  be  very  good,  was  made  and  supplied  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon. 
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; THE  DAGMAH  THEATRE,  COPENHAGEN. 

’ This  theatre,  which  is  the  latest  addition 
to  the  playhouses  of  the  Danish  capital,  now 
fou-.-  in  number,  was  recently  opened,  the 
6lite  of  Copenhagen  crowding  every  part  of  it 
at  the  first  performance.  The  size  of  the  new 
theatre  is  not  too  large,  the  whole  of  the 
interior  being  easily  scanned  by  the  eye.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cloak  - rooms,  which  are 
too  small  and  inconveniently  placed  in  the 
entrance  corridor,  the  whole  building  is  con- 
sidered very  convenient.  The  defect  in  ques- 
tion, we  understand,  is  to  be  remedied.  The 
auditorium  is  harmoniously  decorated  in  various 
colours,  and  picked  out  with  gold.  The  ceiling 
contains  medallions  representing  Music,  the 
Drama,  Literature,  and  Painting.  There  is  a 
large  openwork  chandelier.  There  is  only  one 
private  box,  which  is  reserved  for  royalty,  at 
the  stage  end  of  the  first  tier.  The  theatre  has 
two  tiers,  and  a gallery  above.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  stalls  and  pit.  A good  view  of 
the  stage  may  be  obtained  from  every  part  of 
the  house.  Along  the  first  tier  are  placed 
plaster  medallions,  containing,  in  relief,  portraits 
of  well-known  Danish  playwrights,  authors  of 
farces,  light  comedies,  and  national  historical 
dramas.  These,  together  with  operettas,  are 
the  plays  which  will  bo  performed.  The  name 
of  each  author  is  inscribed  under  the  medallion. 
The  faces  of  the  tiers  are,  besides,  adorned  with 
scroll  and  leaf  ornaments  in  white  stucco  relief 
picked  out  with  gold. 

The  foyer  of  the  theatre,  of  which  we  give  a 
view  in  our  present  number,  is  an  interesting 
part  of  the  building.  It  is  readily  entered 
from  the  auditorium  by  two  openings  merely 
screened  off  by  curtains.  The  opening  at  the 
end  leads  to  the  refreshment-room.  One  entire 
side  of  the  foyer  is  lined  with  couches,  placed 
under  the  windows  overlooking  the  Jernbane- 
gade.  It  is  in  every  respect  a luxurious  lounge. 
The  ornaments  consist  of  carved  wood  and 
stucco.  The  ceiling  is  also  carved  in  wood  and 
panelled,  and  adorned  with  allegorical  figures 
and  symbols  of  the  various  arts.  The  chan- 
deliers, depending  low  from  the  ceiling,  are  in 
bronze,  and  of  handsome  design ; the  globes 
are  supported  by  winged  heads.  In  a niche  in 
the  centre  of  the  foyer,  opposite  the  windows, 
and  between  the  two  openings  leading  to  the 
auditorium,  has  been  placed  the  plaster  bust  of 
Princess  Dagmar  of  Denmark  (Empress  of 
I Russia),  after  whom  the  theatre  has  been 
I named.  The  present  bust  is  to  be  replaced  by 
! one  in  marble.  It  is  surrounded  by  exotics, 
and  the  niche  in  which  it  stands  is  hung  with 
drapery,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown  and  palm-leaves,  and  the  letter 
“ D ” in  relief  on  a shield  below. 


THE  “ KING’S  ARMS,”  EDGWARE-ROAD. 

This  design  has  been  prepared  for  the  recon- 
struction of  these  premises,  with  a view  to  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  frontage  lines.  The 
present  building  stands  upon  the  site  of  an 
ancient  hostelry,  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  Edgware-road  connected  Tyburn  with 
Harrow  and  Edgware. 

The  work  is  to  be  finished  in  red  Fareham 
bricks,  Broseley  tiles,  with  dressings  of  terra- 
cotta, the  ground-story  being  in  red  and  grey 
polished  granites. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  C.  Eales  & Son, 
Welbeek-street. 


NEW  POST-OFFICE,  ALDERSHOTT. 

The  old  office  in  Wellington -street  being 
found  quite  inadequate  to  the  steadily-increasing 
demands  upon  it,  a new  building  has  been 
erected  in  the  Victoria-road,  which,  with  the 
Soldiers’  Institute  adjoining,  forms  quite  an 
architectural  feature  in  the  leading  thoroughfare 
of  this  rising  town.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
front  is  faced  with  red  brick,  pointed  in  dark  blue 
mortar,  divided  by  narrow  pilasters  and  boldly- 
moulded  stringcourses,  tho  panels  above  the 
windows  being  filled  in  with  rose-pattern  diaper 
bricks.  The  lower  part  is  in  Portland  cement, 
with  bold  cornice  and  frieze,  divided  by  pilasters 
into  three  bays,  of  which  two  are  filled  in  with 
light  mullioned  windows  and  the  sashes  above 
the  transom  glazed  with  stained  glass.  On  the 
ground- floor  ample  accommodation  has  been 
provided  for  the  public.  The  telegraph  depart- 
ment is  placed  in  rear  of  the  counter,  with  side 
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entrance  for  messengers,  &c.  The  clearing  and 
sortingroom  is  ventilated  and  lighted  from  above, 
and  the  parcels-room  is  provided  with  fireproof 
safe,  &c.  At  this  office  Government  pensioners 
are  now  paid  their  pensions  monthly  instead  of 
quarterly, — a great_boon  to  a large  class  of 
deserving  and  needy  public  servants.  The 
upper  floors  are  devoted  to  the  official  quarters 
of  the  post-master.  The  work  was  carried  out 
by  Messrs.  Martin,  Wells,  & Co.,  Aldershott, 
from  designs  by  Mr.  John  St.  C.  Mulley,  archi- 
tect, of  that  town. 


“TRUTH”  OFFICE,  WESTMINSTER. 

One  of  our  illustrations  represents  tho  new 
building  just  now  completed  in  Carteret-street, 
Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster,  and  which 
has  been  erected  for  the  offices  of  the  publication 
known  as  Truth.  The  ground-floor  contains  the 
advertisement  and  general  office,  with  public 
entrance  on  the  right  side  of  tho  building  ; the 
left  entrance  leads  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
premises,  which  contains  the  editor’s  private 
offices  and  other  rooms.  The  whole  of  the 
front  portion  of  the  ground- floor,  including  the 
pediments  over  the  doorways,  is  executed  in 
carefully-selected  Bath  stone;  the  cornices 
and  bands  to  the  upper  part  of  the  front,  as 
well  as  the  architraves  round  all  the  windows, 
are  also  in  stone.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  front  is  in  dark  red  brick  : hence  the  building 
is  rather  more  effective  in  execution  than  the 
engraving  represents  it.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  in  tho  best  manner. 
The  staircase  and  most  of  the  joiner’s  work  are 
in  pitch-pine  varnished,  tho  fittings  of  the 
advertisement-office  being  in  mahogany.  No 
contract  was  entered  into,  but  the  work  was 
carried  out  under  a schedule  of  prices.  The  archi- 
tect is  Mr.  Henry  S.  Legg,  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 
London,  and  the  builder  was  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Camden-town,  the  carving  having  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Daymond  &Son,  of  Vauxhall 
Bridge-road.  The  design  has  been  somewhat 
fettered  by  the  necessity  of  the  cornices  having 
to  range  with  those  of  an  adjoining  building 
northwards. 


HOUSE  AT  WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

Tnis  house  has  been  erected  facing  the  sea, 
at  Westgate.  The  materials  used  are  red 
brick  hollow  walls  to  the  first  floor,  then  solid 
brick  walls  covered  with  weather  tiles ; wooden 
bays,  and  red  tiles  for  the  roofs.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley. 


DEMOLITIONS  AND  RESTORATIONS  AT 
LINCOLN’S  INN. 

The  completion  and  opening  of  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  have  been  followed  by  the 
taking  down  of  some  of  the  old  courts  at 
Lincoln’s  Inn. 

The  block  of  buildings  nearest  to  the  approach 
through  the  gateway  from  Chancery  - lane, 
formerly  known  as  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon’s  and 
Vice-Chancellor  Hall’s  courts,  has  already  dis- 
appeared, and  the  block  on  the  west  side,  facing 
the  hall  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  formerly  occupied  by 
Mr.  Justice  Fry  and  other  equity  judges,  is  now 
being  taken  down.  The  large  court  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Lords 
of  Appeal,  and  formerly  used  as  the  dining-hall 
of  the  Inn  before  the  new  hall  was  erected,  is 
not  intended  to  be  disturbed,  but  will  remain  as 
one  of  the  most  ancient  memorials  of  the 
Benchers  and  the  Honourable  Society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  The  private  rooms  at  the  north 
end  of  this  court  standing  between  the  court 
itself  and  the  chapel  of  the  Inn  are,  however,  to 
be  removed,  so  as  to  give  a better  view  of  the 
chapel  than  at  present  exists,  and  when  all  the 
buildings  intended  to  be  demolished  have  been 
cleared,  the  old  dining-hall  and  Appeal  Court 
will  stand  as  a central  and  prominent  structure, 
and  the  sites  around  it  which  are  how  being 
cleared  will  be  ornamentally  laid  out  and 
planted. 

Simultaneously  with  the  work  of  demolition, 
extensive  reconstruction  is  in  progress  at  several 
points  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Inn.  The 
chapel  has  just  been  enlarged  by  the  erection  of 
an  additional  bay  at  the  west  end,  whilst  the 
roof,  which  was  found  to  be  decaying  and 
insecure,  has  likewise  been  entirely  recon- 
structed. The  whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
chapel  has  also  been  renovated  and  decorated. 


Mr.  Salter,  architect,  of  Woburn- place,  furnished 
tho  designs  for  tho  additions  and  other  works 
carried  out  at  the  chapel,  Messrs.  Longmire  & 
Burge,  of  Osnaburg- street,  being  the  con- 
tractors. 

One  of  tho  heaviest  portions  of  the  works  in 
progress  is  the  entire  reconstruction  iuternally 
of  the  east  side  of  Stone-buildings,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  story,  architecturally 
uniform  with  the  existing  buildings.  The  south 
block  is  now  almost  completed.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  main  outer  walls,  tho  structure  may 
be  said  to  have  been  entirely  rebuilt.  Amongst 
other  portions  of  the  work  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  a basement  floor.  In  the  old  building 
the  ground-floor  rested  on  walls  in  the  base- 
ment, the  intervening  space  between  the  walls 
having  been  filled  up  with  earthwork.  In 
carrying  out  the  work  which  has  just  been 
executed  the  whole  of  this  earthwork  was 
removed,  and  during  its  removal  a large 
quantity  of  the  bones  of  animals  was  found  at  a 
depth  of  between  15  ft.  and  20  ft.  below  the 
ground  level.  After  clearing  away  this  earth- 
work and  bones  the  basement  floor  was  formed 
by  a layer  of  concrete  6 in.  in  thickness  in  the 
first  instance,  and  upon  this  a wooden  flooring 
was  constructed.  Internally  the  building  has 
been  completely  re-arranged,  new  interior  walls, 
corridors,  and  stone  staircases  having  been 
erected  in  connexion  with  the  several  floors. 
The  work  throughout  appears  to  be  of  a very 
substantial  character,  whilst  the  sanitary  and 
ventilating  arrangements  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. The  building  as  reconstructed  contains 
four  floors,  thus  doubling  its  capacity  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  structure,  namely  tho  base- 
ment and  additional  upper  floor.  Each  floor 
contains  four  sets  of  barristers’  chambers,  each 
set  containing  a barrister’s  office,  an  office  for 
his  clerk,  and  a third  office  for  the  barrister’s 
pupils,  the  entire  number  of  offices  in  the  block 
being  fifty-two.  Each  set  of  offices  has  its  own 
lavatory  and  other  conveniences.  The  north 
block  is  about  to  be  similarly  reconstructed, 
whilst  the  central  block  is  also  to  undergo 
extensive  alterations  and  improvements. 

The  plans  and  drawings  for  the, works  were 
prepared  by  Mr.  Kaberry,  the  permanent  Clerk 
of  Works  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  and  were  approved  by  Sir  Edmund  Beckett 
and  the  other  benchers  of  the  Inn,  Mr.  Kaberry 
personally  superintending  the  wholo  of  the 
works,  which  are  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Longmire  & Burge. 


WORKMEN’S  DWELLINGS  IN 
PLYMOUTH. 

About  a couple  of  years  since  the  Plymouth 
Workmen’s  Dwellings  Company  started  the 
erection  of  their  first  block  of  model  dwellings 
on  a site  abutting  on  Sutton-road ; and  this 
week  the  fourth  and  last  block  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  colony  of  ninety-six  families  of 
artisans  and  labourers  fully  established  in  their 
cleanly,  convenient,  and  healthy  homes.  Each 
block  is  a solid  rectangular  building  of  lime- 
stone, with  brick  dressings,  and  the  four  sets 
form  two  parallel  streets  facing  in  opposite 
directions.  Though  the  blocks  are  not  all  of 
the  same  size,  their  general  arrangement  is 
similar,  and  a description  of  one  will  be  a 
description  of  the  whole.  The  buildings  are 
divided  into  four  stories,  and  each  story  into 
sets  of  apartments,  consisting  of  two  or  three 
rooms  to  suit  the  size  or  pockets  of  the  family 
who  may  become  their  occupants.  There  are 
no  means  of  egress  at  the  back  of  the  blocks, 
and  each  “ home,”  whether  comprised  of  two 
or  three  rooms,  communicates  by  a single  door 
only  to  a balcony  which  runs  along  the  outside. 
When  this  door  is  closed  all  communication  with 
the  set  of  rooms  to  which  it  forms  the  entrance 
is  cut  off,  and  the  occupants  are  thus  able  to 
realise  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  a 
separate  dwelling  far  more  completely  than  in 
an  ordinary  house  let  out  in  tenements.  Each 
dwelling  includes  a living-room,  14  ft.  by  15  ft., 
fitted  with  a good  cooking-stove,  a large  cup- 
board, and  a receptacle  for  coal.  The  bed- 
rooms average  10  ft.  by  11  ft.,  and  in  the  centre 
of  every  room  is  a brick  ventilator  12  in.  square. 
All  the  interior  walls  of  the  buildings  are  of 
brick,  plastered  in  each  room  to  the  height  of 
7 ft.  with  Portland  cement,  and  above  that  with 
cement  of  a commoner  quality.  Each  story  is 
reached  by  a staircase  built  in  a recess,  both 
staircases  and  galleries  being  constructed  of 
Caithness  stone.  But  it  is  in  the  sanitary  appli- 
ances and  arrangements  that  the  advantages 
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of  these  dwellings  are  said  to  be  conspicuous 
over  the  crowded  and  unhealthy  surroundings  of 
the  slums  and  back  streets  of  Plymouth.  In  the 
centre  of  each  story  is  an  open  space  about 
12  ft.  by  20  ft.,  which  is  intended  for  clothes- 
drying  and  similar  purposes.  Contiguous  to 
each  of  these  spaces  are  two  water-closets  and 
a large  wash-house.  The  latter  is  fitted  with 
trays,  a furnace  with  water  laid  on  above,  and  a 
pipe  to  carry  off  the  waste  water.  In  addition, 
there  is  a large  metal  shoot,  through  which 
ashes  and  house  refuse  may  be  thrown  from 
each  story  to  a bin  underground,  which  will  be 
regularly  emptied.  Each  block  has  been  com- 
pleted before  another  was  commenced,  and  the 
apartments  have  been  let  as  soon  as  they  have 
been  fit  for  occupation. 


CHELSEA  VESTRY  HALL. 

The  Chelsea  Vestry  had  a long  deliberation 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.  It  would  appear 
from  the  Surveyor’s  report  that  the  south  wall 
is  fractured  in  several  places,  and  has  bulged 
out  towards  Manor-gardens  to  the  extent  of 
5 in.  at  one  point,  and  the  north  wall  near  the 
ante-room  is  3 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

The  cause  of  the  building  falling  into  this 
dangerous  condition,  according  to  the  West 
Middlesex  Advertiser,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
the  roof  having  been  badly  constructed  and 
made  too  heavy  for  the  strength  of  the  walls. 
“ That  a building  which  is  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  which  cost  about  6,0001.,  should 
threaten  total  collapse,  reflects  discredit  on 
both  the  architect  and  the  builder.  Several 
references  were  made  to  the  original  cost  of 
building  the  hall,  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  both  labour  and  material  were  much 
cheaper  then  than  now;  and,  further,  that  as 
little  as  possible  was  done  for  the  money.” 

If  the  hall  must  be  pulled  down  and  re-built 
as  the  only  effectual  cure,  the  step  should  be 
taken  at  once,  and  a larger  and  handsomer 
building  erected. 


CARE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  Public  Health  Act,  1875,  made  it  com- 
pulsory upon  every  Local  Authority  in  England 
(metropolis  excepted)  to  appoint  fit  and  proper 
persons  to  be  medical  officers  of  health  and 
inspectors  of  nuisances,  and  the  said  Local 
Authority  may  also  appoint  such  assistants 
and  other  officers  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  efficient  execution  of  the  above 
Act. 

The  duties  of  these  health  officers  have  been 
fully  set  forth  in  order  memorandums  and 
instructions  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  these,  too,  are 
not  unfrequently  found  supplemented  by  cer- 
tain Local  Sanitary  Regulations, — the  whole 
aim  of  such  orders  and  regulations  being,  in  a 
word,  inspection, — inspection  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  trustworthy  kind,  embracing  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  public  health, — the 
reporting  on  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  life  likely  to  affect  it,  so  that  the  sanitary 
regulations  made  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  may  be  observed  or  their  breach 
punished  by  appropriate  orders,  penalties,  and 
costs,  as  in  such  cases  provided  ; that  nuisances 
and  the  like,  causing  injury  to  health,  may  be 
suppressed,  and  their  recurrence  prohibited, 
scavenging  duties  properly  enforced,  and 
cleanliness  in  both  house  and  person  main- 
tained. 

In  addition  to  the  powers  vested  in  the  Local 
Authority  and  their  health  officers  by  the  Sani- 
tary Acts,  power  is  also  given  to  any  inhabitant 
of  the  district,  or  to  any  person  aggrieved,  who 
may  make  complaint  to  a justice  as  to  the 
existence  of  a nuisance  under  the  Public 
Health  Act  on  any  premises,  and  thereupon 
the  like  proceedings  shall  be  had,  with  the  like 
incidents  and  consequences  as  to  making  of 
orders,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  of  complaint  by  a 
Local  Authority  through  their  officers. 

But  no  one  likes  to  lay  such  a complaint,  and 
local  interests  not  unfrequently  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  success  when  laid.  In  many  cases 
an  unsanitary  condition  of  things  dangerous 
to  health  is  preferred  to  open  conflict  with 
some  of  the  powers  that  be. 

To  sanitary  authorities  have  been  granted 
large  powers  in  the  interest  and  care  of  the 
public  health.  The  danger  is  not  so  much  that 
they  abuse  their  powers,  as  that  they  sometimes 


fail  to  exercise  them  sufficiently  ; for,  however 
alert  or  vigilant  their  sanitary  officers  may  be 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  their  best 
endeavours  will  avail  but  little  unless  their 
efforts  are  seconded  by  the  Authority  under 
whom  they  act,  and  receive  the  hearty  support, 
co-operation,  and  appreciative  approval  of  the 
public.  B. 


FREE  LIBRARY  BUILDINGS. 

Among  the  interesting  and  useful  papers  read 
at  the  sixth  annual  conference  of  the  Library 
Association  of  the  United  Kingdom  (held  last 
week  in  Liverpool,  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
James  Picton),  was  one  by  Mr.  Wm.  Henman, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  on  “Free  Library  Buildings,  their 
Arrangements  and  Fittings.”  In  the  course  of 
his  address  Mr.  Henman  said  the  free  library 
building  must  provide  for  far  more  than  a 
safe  custody  of  books  and  provision  for  occa- 
sional readers.  It  should  contain  at  least  three 
distinct  departments,  viz.,  the  lending  library, 
the  reference  library,  and  the  reading-room. 
The  free  library  must  hold  a central  position, 
otherwise  its  benefits  would  not  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  the  full.  If  possible,  the  buildings 
should  be  detached,  in  order  that  all  parts 
might  be  well  lighted,  and  to  lessen  the  risk  of 
damage  by  fire.  Many  buildings  had  been 
erected  on  what  the  speaker  considered  entirely 
wrong  principles,  and  even  where  the  general 
scheme  of  buildings  had  been  well  conceived, 
he  had  sometimes  noticed  that  in  detail  impor- 
tant matters  had  been  eicher  overlooked  or 
ignored.  Mr.  Henman  then  dealt  with  the  ad- 
ministrative details  of  a free  library,  contended 
that  the  two  important  adjuncts  to  such  an 
institution  were  a good  catalogue  and  single 
indicator,  and  submitted  plans  showing  his 
ideas  of  the  arrangements  of  buildings  suited 
for  free  library  purposes.  With  regard  to 
library  fittings,  the  bookcases  were  the  most 
important.  In  conclusion,  the  reader  said  there 
were  at  least  three  methods  in  use  of  arranging 
free  library  buildings.  There  was  what  might 
be  called  the  single  room  ; secondly,  the  simple 
division  of  the  library  and  reading-rooms ; and 
thirdly,  the  complex  division.  His  object  was 
to  advocate  the  middle  course  as  the  best,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  far  from  desiring  that 
stereotyped  plans  should  in  all  cases  be  followed. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  class  of  buildings, 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  the  requirements 
and  a careful  study  of  details  were  essential. 
With  such,  an  architect  might,  in  conjunction 
with  authors  and  librarians,  help  forward  the 
good  work  which  the  Free  Libraries  ActB  were 
destined  to  accomplish. 


PROPOSED  ERECTION  OF  A NEW  FEYER 
HOSPITAL  AT  COVENTRY. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Coventry  City 
Council  a report  was  submitted  from  the 
Sanitary  and  General  Works  Committee,  and 
also  a report  from  Dr.  Fenton,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  dealing  with  the  objection 
that  had  been  raised  by  a number  of  memo- 
rialists to  the  site  selected  for  the  above 
hospital,  and  who  had  petitioned  the  Council 
thereon.  This  site,  it  appears,  has  for  two 
years  past  been  openly  discussed  before  the 
public,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Council  as  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  and 
also  the  approval  of  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

We  gather,  too,  from  the  reports  (which 
were  approved)  that  the  site,  which  is  situate 
off  the  Stoney  Stanton  road,  is  in  every  respect 
a very  suitable  and  proper  one  for  the  purpose 
intended,  and  that  whilst  paying  all  duo  defer- 
ence to  the  memorialists,  the  Council  have  seen 
no  reason  for  abandoning  it.  From  the  prac- 
tical experience  that  has  been  gained  during 
the  past  eleven  years  from  the  present  Fever 
Hospital,  which  is  near  the  proposed  site,  it 
has  been  found  that  although  there  have  been 
several  severe  cases  of  small-pox,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  and  measles  treated  there,  no 
injurious  results  have  accrued  to  the  residents 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Fenton,  who  has 
had  the  iron  (Fever)  hospital  under  his  imme- 
diate care  since  its  erection,  and  has  carefully 
preserved  a record  of  all  patients  admitted 
there,  states  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  in  his  record  to  show  that  disease  has 
existed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hospital  in  a greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
district. 
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Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  the  Medical  Officer  of; 
Health  and  Public  Analyst  to  the  Borough  of  > 
Birmingham,  in  his  last  annual  report  for  the  i 
year  1882,  also  says  on  this  subject : — “It  has 
often  been  alleged  against  the  establishment  of  ■ 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  infectious  diseases 
that  they  constitute  centres  of  infection  and  a ;|i 
danger  to  the  neighbourhood,  and,  though  this  k 
contention  has  been  disproved  over  and  over  i 
again,  and  is  always  in  process  of  being  dis- 1 
proved  both  in  Birmingham  and  other  towns,  it 
continues,  like  many  other  popular  errors,  to  r 
maintain  its  existence  as  if  it  were  an  estab- 1 
lished  and  important  truth.  It  may  be  well,  I 
therefore,  to  state  in  reference  to  the  Borough  I 
Hospital  (Birmingham)  which  has  been  so  < 
serviceable,  that  in  no  instance  has  any  case  < 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  I 
which  could  be  traceable  to  it.” 


THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  ELECTRIC 
POWER. 

M.  Marcel  Deprez,  the  electrician,  who  is  ? 
well  known  for  his  labours  in  connexion  with 
the  transmission  of  power  by  electricity  along  : 
wires  of  small  diameter,  has  just  concluded  a i 
series  of  experiments  extending  over  two  months, 
the  results  of  which  appear  likely  to  prove  of  I 
considerable  practical  value.  At  a distance  of  i| 
eight  miles  and  three  quarters,  through  a wire  :| 
only  two  millimetres  thick,  with  the  help  of  !| 
a mountain  stream  at  Vizille,  which  he  em-  -I 
ployed  as  a motive  power  to  work  a dynamo  J 
machine  of  his  own  invention,  M.  Deprez  was  -i 
able  last  week  to  light  one  hundred  and  ten  i| 
Edison  lamps  in  the  Town  Hall  at  Grenoble.  .1 
Large  crowds  were  present,  and  appeared  l| 
greatly  impressed  with  the  effects  produced. 


HOTEL  BUILDING  IN  THE  CITY. 

WniLST  at  the  West  End  several  monster  r 
hotels  are  at  present  in  course  of  erection,  hotel  1 
buildings  and  extensions  are  also  proceeding  at  t 
a rapid  rate  in  several  parts  of  the  City.  . 
Amongst  others  the  City  Terminus  Hotel  in  i 
Cannon-street  is  about  to  undergo  a considerable  ' 
enlargement,  the  hotel,  spacious  as  it  is,  having  ; 
been  found  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  >j 
upon  it,  not  only  for  the  accommodation  of  f 
travellers  and  others,  but  also  for  the  meetings  * 
of  companies  and  other  like  purposes.  The  > 
intended  enlargement  consists  of  a new  wing  at  ; 
the  east  side,  which  will  be  uniform  in  height  i 
and  architectural  elevation  with  the  existing  ; 
building,  and  in  which  it  is  stated  there  will  bo  ' 
upwards  of  100  reception  and  bed  rooms.  Mr.  . 
Charles  Barry  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Booth  is  3 
the  contractor,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  build-  • 
ing  being  22,000/.  The  old  and  well-established  1 
hostelrie  in  Crown-court,  Cheapside,  known  as  ; 
Kennan’s  Hotel,  is  also  about  to  be  taken  down,  , 
and  replaced  by  a new  structure  of  more  modern  i 
and  larger  proportions.  Mr.  J.  T.  Wimperis  is  3 
the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Fish  & Co.  the  con-  - 
tractors.  The  new  building  will  cost  between  i 
11,000/.  and  12,000/.  The  large  and  costly  • 
hotel  for  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company,  , 
at  the  Liverpool-street  Station,  which  has  been  i| 
in  course  of  erection  during  the  last  few  years,  , 
is  now  fast  approaching  completion,  and  is  3 
expected  to  be  ready  for  opening  about  the  end  1 
of  the  year.  The  Bishopsgate  frontage  of  tho  i 
structure,  and  the  south  elevation  in  Liverpool-  • 
street,  has  been  completed  for  some  time  past,  , 
and  last  week  that  part  of  the  structure  imme-  - 
diately  adjoining  the  entrance  to  the  station  i 
was  covered  in.  Mr.  C.  E.  Barry  is  the  archi-  ■ 
tect  of  this  spacious  structure,  and  Messrs.  . 
Bangs  & Co.  are  the  contractors. 


Workhouse  Building  and  Sanitary  Work. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Board  of  f 
Guardians,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  3 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  is  a i 
member,  Dr.  Bridges,  Medical  Inspector  of  the  ? 
Local  Government  Board,  said  ho  wished  to  : 
take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  2 
Board  on  the  completion  of  their  new  workhouse  : 
building,  which  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  care-  ■ 
fully  inspecting.  It  was  extremely  well  con-  ■ 
structed  and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  s 
for  which  it  was  erected.  The  new  buildings  f 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  Thorn,  builder,  and  were  : 
designed  and  erected  under  the  superintendence  t 
of  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects. 
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THE  TRADE  UNIONS  CONGRESS  AT 
NOTTINGHAM* 

Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the  course  of  the 
address  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
reviewed  the  progress  of  trade  societies  since 
the  federation  had  been  effected  which  had  its 
expression  in  the  Congress.  He  should  think 
it  was  as  unnecessary  to  read  a paper  in  defence 
of  trade  unions  as  in  defence  of  railways  or  any 
other  accepted  institution.  He  reminded  them 
that  sixteen  years  had  passed  since  the  sitting 
of  the  Trade  Unions  Commission,  which  was 
followed  by  the  Act  of  1871  and  the  legislation 
of  1875,  freeing  trade  unions  from  the  dis- 
abilities which  formerly  affected  them.  Now, 
therefore,  the  trade  unionists  could  look  back 
and  contrast  their  present  position  with  their 
past,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  had 
fairly  used  the  concessions  they  had  received, 
while  they  could  point  to  the  fact  that  since 
these  concessions,  during  a time  of  unexampled 
stagnation  in  trade,  the  struggles  between 
capital  and  labour  had  been  of  a less  acute 
character  than  at  any  previous  time  in  England. 
He  was  not  speaking  exactly  as  an  outsider,  for 
many  years  ago  he  was  accepted  as  a member 
of  one  of  the  great  amalgamated  societies,  hence 
he  was  speaking  as  an  old  trade  unionist.  If 
any  one  wanted  to  obtain  a view  of  the  progress 
of  trade  unions,  reference  to  the  paper  by  Mr. 
George  Howell  in  the  Contemporary  Review 
would  give  valuable  information.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  affairs  of  the  trade  unions  gave 
striking  facts  of  the  steady  progress  of  the 
unions  in  numbers  and  income.  In  1867,  for 
instance,  the  year  of  the  Trade  Unions  Com- 
mission, the  Amalgamated  Engineers  numbered 
33,000,  while  in  the  last  returns  they  numbered 
4-1,000,  and  he  was  informed  that  at  that 
moment  they  numbered  50,000.  The  Amalga- 
mated Carpenters,  who  numbered  8,000  sixteen 
years  ago,  now  numbered  20,000  ; the  Amalga- 
mated Tailors,  whose  union  did  not  exist  in 
1867,  now  numbered  13,000 ; and  the  Iron- 
founders  had  risen  from  10,000  to  11,000.  In 
all,  five  societies,  whose  members  did  not 
number  60,000  in  1867,  now  numbered  125,000. 
Then,  as  to  the  income  of  these  societies,  he 
gave  statistics  showing  that  the  incomes  had 
increased  cent,  per  cent,  during  the  sixteen 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  Congress 
came  into  existence,  and  the  trade  unions  were 
not  only  twice  as  rich  as  they  were,  but  they 
were  twice  as  strong,  and  had  vastly  increased 
their  reserve.  This  increase  of  power,  and 
means,  too,  had  been  in  the  face  of  great 
depression  of  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
in  the  face  of  great  expenditure  on  the  part 
of  great  societies,  for  the  sum  of  2,000,000k  had 
been  spent  by  five  societies  within  six  years, 
and  yet  a cash  balance  was  left  of  360,000k, 
which  represented  the  self-denial,  the  self- 
reliance,  and  the  self-dependence  of  the  indus- 
trious classes.  Some  of  these  societies,  too, 
had  existed  over  long  periods,  and  they  had 
been  of  vast  benefit  to  the  community  at  large 
by  the  support  they  had  afforded  to  workmen 
and  their  families  in  distress,  and  the  community 
at  large  had  gained  to  this  great  extent.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  how  much 
these  great  trade  unions  had  saved  the  country 
in  money  given  in  times  of  distress,  and  how 
much  they  had  done  to  allay  the  irritation 
which  arose  in  those  times.  It  was  preposterous 
for  persons  to  look  upon  the  trade  unions,  as 
many  were  disposed  to  look  upon  them,  as 
mainly  existing  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
trade  disputes  ; and  to  show  that  this  commonly- 
accepted  view  was  altogether  wrong,  he  called 
attention  to  the  heads  of  expenditure  of  the 
societies,  and  emphasised  the  fact  that  in  the 
whole  the  expenditure  on  “trade  purposes,” — 
or,  in  other  words,  in  trade  disputes, — had  been 
only  one  per  cent,  of  the  income,  while  seven 
societies  which  had  had  to  meet  trade  disputes 
had  only  spent  two  per  cent,  of  their  income 
under  this  head.  He  did  not  say  that  money 
spent  upon  strikes  was  not  well  spent  in  some 
circumstances,  but  when  he  found  seven 
societies,  whose  reserve  amounted  to  750,000?., 
spent  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  their  income 
upon  strikes,  he  could  declare  that  it  was  a 
vulgar  error  to  represent  the  maintenance  of 
trade  disputes  as  the  main  purpose  of  trade 
unions.  The  working  out  of  the  trade  unions 
in  these  sixteen  years  showed  the  faultiness 
and  weakness  of  the  advice  which  the  Trado 
Unions  Commission  offered  when  that  body 
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proposed  that  the  “ trade  ” and  the  “ benefit  ” 
purposes  of  the  unions  should  be  divided. 

In  concluding  his  address,  Mr.  Harrison  dealt 
with  social  questions,  and  urged  the  working 
men  to  direct  their  attention  to  local  self- 
government,  in  which,  he  urged,  they  should 
take  a part.  They  were  more  interested  than 
the  rich  (who  could  choose  their  own  district) 
in  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  localities  in 
which  they  lived,  in  the  supply  of  good  water, 
in  lighting,  the  supply  of  efficient  schools, 
and  in  lessening  the  evils  which  depressed  or 
burdened  life,  as  well  as  in  the  means  of 
culture. 

Mr.  Burnett,  of  London,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Harrison,  urged  that  the  Con- 
gress should  take  some  steps  to  secure  from  the 
whole  of  the  trade  unions  of  the  country,  large 
and  small,  reports  to  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. By  this  means  the  committee  would  be 
enabled  to  lay  before  the  Congress  annual  state- 
ments as  to  the  work  which  was  being  done  by 
the  unions,  and  the  public  wo  lid  see  the  pro- 
gress they  were  making.  Mr.  Harrison  had 
touched  what  might  be  called  the  sore  spot  of 
their  organisations, — the  subject  of  superannua- 
tion benefits.  He  (Mr.  Burnett)  regarded  the 
work  of  the  unions  in  this  direction  as  among 
the  most  useful  which  they  undertook ; and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  this  branch  of  their 
organisations  required  most  careful  attention, 
for  it  was  one  which  they  must  never  give  up. 
The  calculations  of  actuaries  were  too  scientific 
to  be  applied  to  trade  unions.  They  left  out- 
side their  calculations  many  little  matters  of 
principle  which,  as  well  as  figures,  had  a bearing 
on  the  case.  At  any  rate,  the  predictions  of 
those  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission of  1867  had  been  falsified,  for  had  their 
prophecies  been  fulfilled  the  superannuation 
benefits  of  their  societies  would  have  broken 
down  long  ago.  He  thonght  that  the  non- 
compulsory  funds  which  existed  among  them 
would  help  to  obviate  the  danger  of  the  collapse 
of  their  superannuation  benefits. 

Mr.Cremer  having  seconded  the  resolution,  Mr. 
Knight,  of  London,  pointed  out  an  error  in  Mr. 
Harrison’s  figures,  and  mentioned  that  the 
income  of  the  boiler-makers  was  now  65,000?., 
and  not  42,000?.  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Swift,  of  Manchester,  attributed  the  in- 
crease of  superannuation  expenditure  to  some 
extent  to  the  fact  that  many  employers  now 
refused  to  engage  workmen  who  were  somewhat 
advanced  in  years. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

After  some  time  given  to  the  consideration  of 
a resolution  (which  was  agreed  to)  urging  the 
Government  to  complete  the  codification  of  the 
Criminal  Law,  the  subject  of  boiler  and  steam 
engine  accidents  was  discussed.  In  the  course 
of  the  observations  made  it  was  stated  that 
many  of  these  accidents  were  caused  by  the 
boilers  and  engines  being  entrusted  to  young 
boys  and  other  unqualified  persons.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Lambton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Swift, 
of  Manchester,  a resolution  was  carried  instruct- 
ing the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  take 
energetic  steps  to  obtain  legislative  prohibition 
against  any  but  duly  qualified  and  certified 
persons  taking  charge  of  steam-engines  and 
boilers. 

Mr.  Birtwistle,  of  Accrington,  moved  a reso- 
lution in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional inspectors  for  factories  and  workshops, 
and  representatives  of  the  women’s  trade 
unions  urged  that  women  inspectors  were  as 
necessary  as  men  inspectors. 

The  resolution  was,  after  some  discussion, 
carried  in  the  following  form : — 

“ It  is  with  deep  regret  that  this  Congress  learns 
that  the  Government  have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  accede 
to  their  often-repeated  request  for  the  appointment 
of  an  additional  number  of  practical  women  and 
men  as  factory  and  workshop  inspectors.  They, 
therefore,  instruct  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to 
renew  their  exertions  to  point  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  utter  inability  of  the  present  staff  to 
maintain  a due  observance  of  the  law.” 

On  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  subject  of  extend- 
ing the  hours  “of  polling  at  Parliamentary  and 
municipal  elections  all  over  tho  United  King- 
dom was  discussed,  and  a resolution  agreed  to. 

In  the  evening,  at  the  great  Albert  Hall, 
Nottingham,  a largo  audience  assembled,  on  the 
joint  invitation  of  the  Trades  Guild  of  Learn- 
ing,— a body  associated  with  the  Nottingham 
University  College, — and  the  Local  Trades 
Committee,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  encouraging 
technical  education.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P., 


who  presided,  said  that,  as  an  employer,  he  was 
as  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  as  any  work- 
ing man,  for  he  considered  technical  education 
to  be  a subject  of  vital  importance.  He  grate- 
fully recognised  the  improved  tone  now  pre- 
vailing generally  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  special 
object  of  the  meeting,  he  said  that  technical 
education  was  the  means  by  which  the  working 
classes  of  every  English  town  could  qualify 
themselves  for  every  form  of  competition.  The 
truth  was  that  competition  in  manufactures  was 
becoming  a competition  of  intellect,  and  it  was 
desired  that  the  English  workmen  shonld  be 
thorough  masters  of  their  trades.  The  com- 
petition from  the  Continent  in  the  education  of 
the  workers  was  due  to  the  munificent  provi- 
sion for  technical  education  which  foreign  munici- 
palities had  made,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  that 
provision  by  the  workers.  If  England  was  to 
maintain  her  position  as  a manufacturing 
countiy  the  workers  must  give  attention  to 
technical  education. 

Mr.  Summers,  M.P.,  moved  a resolution  in 
favour  of  the  adoption  of  a comprehensive 
scheme  of  trado  instruction. 

Mr.  Woodall,  M.P.,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
speaking  as  a Royal  Commissioner,  remarked 
that,  though  he  would  not  say  that  the  purely 
literary  education  had  lessened  the  handicraft 
ability  of  the  people  of  England,  yet,  looking  at 
the  great  number  of  candidates  for  clerkships, 
and  the  increase  of  technical  knowledge  abroad, 
he  could  not  but  remind  them  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
advice,  that  they  should  endeavour  to  elevate 
handicrafts  in  place  of  rushing  into  the  supposed 
paradise  of  pen  auu  ink.  He  also  showed  that 
poor  districts  abroad  spent  six  times  the  amount 
spent  in  England  in  provision  for  primary 
education,  which  included  early  introduction  to 
tools. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con.,  as  was 
another  proposed  by  Colonel  Seely,  M.P., 
seconded  by  Alderman  Cropper,  thanking  the 
University  College  for  the  institution  of  a 
technical  school,  urging  working-men  to  accept 
the  instruction  offered,  and  hoping  that  em- 
ployers and  trade  unions  throughout  the  country 
would  co-operate  to  encourage  such  institutions. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  the  land  question  (the 
discussion  of  which  was  opened  on  the  previous 
day)  was  before  tho  Congress,  on  the  following 
motion  of  Mr.  Joseph  Arch  : — 

“ That,  considering  the  large  number  of  acres  of 
waste  land  capable  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  largo 
quantities  not  more  than  half  cultivated,  the  Con- 
gress is  of  opinion  that  radical  changes  in  our  land 
system  are  immediately  required,  so  that  the  land 
may  be  cultivated  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
community.” 

To  this  an  amendment,  or  addition,  as  it  was 
termed,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Rowland,  the 
representative  of  the  London  cnbdrivers,  tho 
addition  declaring  that  “nationalisation”  of 
the  land,  in  favour  of  which  the  Congress 
declared  itself  last  year,  was  the  only  means  by 
which  the  evils  connected  with  the  land  could 
be  remedied.  After  considerable  discussion, 
Mr.  Rowland’s  amendment  was  negatived  by 
90  to  34. 

Mr.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  next  brought  before 
the  Congress  a letter  which  he  had  received 
from  Paris,  addressed  to  the  Congress,  and 
dated  from  “ Le  Comite  National,  Parti 
Ouvrier,  Socialist,  Revolutionnaire,  Fran^ais,” 
Paris,  August  26.  It  invited  the  presence  of 
delegates  from  English  trade  unions  at  an 
international  congress  of  representatives  of 
workmen’s  organisations,  to  be  held  in  Paris 
next  month. 

Mr.  Broadhurst  proceeded  to  say  that,  in  reply 
to  that  communication  ho  had  written  that  the 
matter  should  be  brought  before  the  Congress, 
and  had  asked  whether  tho  15th  of  October  had 
been  permanently  fixed  as  the  date  of  tho  con- 
ference. He  had  received  an  answer  to  the 
effect  that  any  time  between  the  15th  and  30th 
of  October  would  be  suitable. 

After  some  discussion  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  to  make  the 
necessary  inquiries,  and,  in  case  of  their  being 
satisfied,  that  they  should  recommeud  the  trade 
unions  to  appoint  delegates,  and  should  them- 
selves be  empowered  to  appoint  a deputation  to 
attend  tho  conference.  In  this  shape  the  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  carried. 

The  subject  of  the  “Recovery  of  Wages” 
was  then  brought  before  the  Congress  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Smyth,  of  London,  who  moved 
“ That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress  it  is 
desirable  that  for  the  recovery  of  wages  a work- 
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man  shall  have  a first  lien  on  the  work  accom- 
plished by  him,  and  that  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  take  action  to  so  amend  the  law 
that  ho  may  recover  by  distraint  or  otherwise.” 

Mr.  Knight,  of  Birmingham,  seconded  the 
motion,  and  after  a discussion,  in  which  illustra- 
tions were  given  of  the  operation  of  the  law  as 
at  present  existing,  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  places  nominated  for  the  next  year’s 
Congress  were  Aberdeen,  Stoke-upon-Trent, 
Hull,  and  Birmingham.  The  Congress  elected 
to  go  to  the  first-named  place. 

In  the  evening  the  members  went  to  the 
Castle  Museum,  where  the  Mayor  gave  a 
conversazione. 

The  Congress  was  brought  to  a close  on 
Saturday  last. 


THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS  HALL, 
READING. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  forthcoming 
Church  Congress  (which  is  to  beheld  in  Reading 
on  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  of  next  month), 
the  Building  Committee  have  erected  com- 
modious temporary  buildings  in  the  Foi’bury,  to 
supplement  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the 
old  and  new  town-halls.  These  temporary 
buildings,  which  are  of  great  extent,  have  been 
erected  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Kingerlee,  builder,  Ban- 
bury, from  the  plans  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  F.  W.  Albury,  of  Reading,  hon. 
architect  to  the  Congress.  The  large  hall  will 
provide  accommodation  for  3,000  persons. 
Possession  of  the  site  was  taken  on  the  4th  of 
July,  and  the  work  was  completed  in  nine 
weeks.  No  less  than  13,000  cubic  feet  of  timber, 
50,000  superficial  feet  of  inch  boarding,  40,000 
feet  of  matoh  boarding,  23,000  feet  of  roofing 
felt,  4,000  feet  of  glass,  3£  tons  of  iron,  and 
2 tons  of  nails  and  bolts,  have  been  used,  the 
total  weight  of  timber  being  about  400  tons,  and 
forty  workmen  have  been  employed  in  the  work, 
under  Mr.  Reed,  foreman  to  the  contractor.  The 
hall  will  be  lighted  by  means  of  a continuous 
circuit  of  pipes,  having  gas  jets  9 in.  apart,  and 
equal  to  5,600  candles,  the  supply  being  in 
duplicate  from  two  large  meters.  Means  of  ven- 
tilation, and  also  special  means  for  entrances 
and  speedy  exit,  have  been  arranged. 

The  feeling  is  already  being  generally 
expressed  (says  the  Reading  Mercury)  that  it 
would  be  a pity  to  remove  such  large  and  con- 
venient buildings,  which  are  so  substantially 
constructed  that  they  would  last  for  years,  and 
could  be  utilised  for  many  purposes, — indeed,  a 
similar  building  will  be  necessary  next  year  for 
the  great  Friendly  Society’s  meetings, — the 
Oddfellows’  “A.M.C.,” — which  will  be  held  at 
Reading  in  1884. 


TAPESTRY  AT  THE 

NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  FINE  ARTS 
AT  PARIS. 

A large  number  of  extremely  interesting 
pieces  of  ancient  tapestry  are  exhibited  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  external  gallery  of  the  upper 
floor,  as  well  as  the  entrance  vestibule  of  this 
exhibition.  Before  the  Revolution  of  1798 
there  were  about  3,000  pieces  of  tapestry  in  the 
different  royal  palaces  in  France,  the  result  of 
various  purchases  made  by  Francis  I.  and  his 
successors,  and  the  produce  of  the  looms  set  up 
by  Sully  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  In  1793 
the  Convention,  who  appear  to  have  been  un- 
aware of  the  artistic  value  of  these  tapestries, 
sold  them  for  an  insignificant  sum,  with  the 
exception  of  some  700  or  800  which  were  at 
Versailles  and  were  overlooked.  Under  the 
Directory  and  the  First  Empire  they  continued 
to  be  neglected,  but  on  the  Restoration  the 
Government  of  the  day  had  them  transferred  to 
Paris,  where  they  were  used  on  the  occasion 
of  religious  festivals  and  processions.  Louis 
Philippe  also  employed  them  as  decorations  at 
certain  official  rejoicings. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  accession  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  that  these  tapestries  became 
fashionable  again.  The  emperor  decorated  all 
the  Imperial  palaces  with  them  in  succession,  in- 
cluding Compiegne,  Fontainebleau,  Saint-Cloud, 
Pau,  and  the  Tuileries.  There  they  remained 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Germany, 
but  on  the  approach  of  the  Prussians  they  were 
removed  from  the  country  to  Paris,  and  placed 
in  the  Garde-Meuble,  or  Royal  Furniture  Dep6t. 
The  tapestries  at  the  Tuileries  were  not  removed, 
but  were  hidden  in  the  cellars,  where  they  were 
found  in  perfect  preservation  after  the  Com- 


mune. The  only  things  which  were  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  were 
the  wine  and  the  tapestries  belonging  to  the 
Crown. 

The  tapestries  which  were  formerly  in  the 
palaces  of  Pau,  Compiegne,  and  Fontainebleau 
have  been  restored  to  the  positions  they  occupied 
before  the  war ; the  others,  to  the  number  of 
about  550,  are  still  in  the  Garde-Meuble,  and  it 
is  from  among  these  last  the  specimens  (most  of 
which  date  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries)  have  beeu  selected  which  are  now  on 
view  at  the  National  Exhibition. 

Those  which  will  most  interest  an  English- 
man are  the  tapestries  numbered  from  19  to 
24,  which  were  manufactured  at  Mortlake,  at 
the  factory  established  there  by  Charles  I., 
from  the  cartoons  representing  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  Apostles,  by  Raffaelle,  portions  of 
which  cartoons  are  preserved  at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

A large  number  of  these  tapestries  were  exe- 
cuted at  the  royal  factory  at  Gobelins,  from  the 
designs  of  Giulio  Romano,  Le  Brun,  Covpel, 
and  others,  which  excite  only  a moderate  degree 
of  interest  in  the  present  day,  although  the 
drawing  and  manufacture  are  equally  accurate 
in  execution. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY  IN  SCHOOLS. 

There  is,  says  Mr.  Fitch,  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  in  his  report  on  the  East 
Lambeth  Schools,  “ a little  pathos  and  a slight 
soupgon  of  absurdity  in  the  written  answers  of 
poor  little  girls  who  come  from  the  dingy  and 
squalid  alleys  of  Lock’s  Fields,  and  who  tell  me 
in  their  papers  that  ‘ a dwelling-house  should  be 
built  on  rising  ground,  with  a southern  aspect, 
and  on  a sandy  soil.’  On  the  whole,  the  answers 
to  questions  on  clothing,  health,  and  ventilation 
are  generally  much  better,  and  more  likely  to 
be  turned  to  useful  account,  than  those  on  the 
properties  and  composition  of  food.  These  last 
consist,  not  unfrequently,  of  mere  verbiage,  and 
cannot  be  made  practically  intelligible  without 
more  knowledge,  not  only  of  elementary 
chemistry  and  physiology,  but  also  of  the  art  of 
cookery,  than  can  possibly  be  acquired  by  such 
young  scholars.” 

Doubtless,  as  this  extract  shows,  the  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  “ domestic  economy  ” in 
schools  are  very  great,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
largeness  of  the  subject  and  the  varying  capa- 
cities and  the  limited  opportunities  of  the 
scholars  for  giving  practical  effect  to  what  they 
are  taught.  All  the  more  necessary  is  it  that 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  School  Boards 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  voluntary  help 
of  ladies,  clergymen,  medical  men,  nurses,  and 
others,  who  might  in  many  localities  combine 
together  in  a work  of  real  philanthropy  by 
holding  meetings  or  classes  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  first  principles  of  sanitary  science 
and  domestic  economy. 


ST.  CUTHBERT’S  CHURCH, 
DARLINGTON. 

A marble  monument  has  been  erected  in  the 
south  transept  of  this  church,  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Allan.  The  design  is  in 
the  form  of  a canopied  “ altar-tomb,”  adapted 
to  suit  its  position  against  a blank  wall,  built 
about  1375,  to  strengthen  the  building  when  the 
tower  was  raised.  The  monument  is  designed 
in  the  “ Decorated  ” style  of  that  period. 

Two  angel  corbels  support  buttresses  sur- 
mounted by  elaborately-carved  pinnacles  at 
the  angles,  between  which  a richly-carved 
cornice  carries  the  intermediate  portion  of  the 
structure.  Above  this  is  the  “ altar-tomb,”  in  the 
front  of  which  very  ornate  tracery  and  canopies 
surround  eight  panels,  which  contain  shields 
emblazoned  with  the  numerous  quarterings  of 
Mr.  Allan.  Over  this  11  altar-tomb”  is  a large 
panel  of  black  marble,  containing  a long  in- 
scription, and  it  is  surmounted  by  a very 
elaborately- carved  ogee  canopy,  covered  with 
crockets  and  finials,  amd  having  its  spandrels 
filled  with  elegant  foliage. 

With  the  exception  of  the  large  panel  of 
black  marble,  the  whole  of  the  monument  is  of 
the  purest  white  statuary,  and  though  only 
about  6 ft.  by  8 ft.,  has  cost  500?.  It  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  sculptor,  of 
Exeter,  from  the  design  and  working  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  architect,  of  Dar- 
lington. 


BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR-LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Holywell. — Considerable  alterations  are  in 
course  of  being  made  at  Holywell  Workhouse,' 
in  order  to  enable  the  guardians  more  effica- 
ciously to  apply  the  “ house  test.”  For  the 
purpose  of  appropriating  additional  space  for; 
the  inmates,  large  vagrant  wards  on  the  “ cell  ” 
principle  are  being  built,  and  a spacious  chapel 
is  to  be  erected  on  the  lawn  at  the  side  of  the 
workhouse.  The  plans  of  Mr.  Douglas,  archi- 1 
tect,  Chester,  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
contract  for  the  buildings  has  been  let  to  Mr. 
T.  W.  Gibeon,  of  Holywell. 

Newington . — At  the  meeting  of  the  St.  Saviour’s 
Guardians  on  the  13th  inst.,  the  clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Messrs.  Jarvis  & Son,  architects, 
stating  that,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Guardians,  they  had  made  an  estimate 
of  the  fair  marketable  value  of  the  land  and 
houses  adjoining  the  Newington  Infirmary, 
Walworth-common,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
acquire  in  order  to  add  to  the  present  buildings. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  land  and  houses 
was  17,962?. ; but  Messrs.  Jarvis  added  that  if 
the  property  had  to  be  acquired  under  the 
Lands  Clauses  Act,  10  per  cent,  would  have  to 
be  added,  and  the  total  cost  of  acquiring  the 
buildings  would,  therefore,  probably  be  19,758?., 
exclusive  of  law  and  other  expenses.  The 
letter  was  referred  to  the  special  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  matter. 


TESTS  FOR  BUILDERS  IN  PRUSSIA. 

A statistical  return  has  been  published  in 
the  German  technical  press  which  deals  with 
the  results  of  the  examination  held  between 
1878  and  1883  in  various  cities  for  testing  the 
capacity  of  persons  for  conducting  building 
operations.  In  Berlin,  Hanover,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
there  have  been,  during  the  five  years  in  ques- 
tion, 1,568  candidates  examined,  of  whom  1,075 
were  approved,  while  493  failed  to  arrive  at  the 
required  standard. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  LONDON  WALL. 

House  and  shop  carpenters  and  joiners  are 
just  now  very  busy  in  London-vvall.  The  foot- 
bath on  the  north  side  of  that  thoroughfare 
between  Moorgate-street  and  Blomfield-street 
has  been  lowered  to  the  extent  of  between  2 ft. 
and  3 ft.,  in  connexion  with  the  laying  down  of 
asphalte  pavement  along  the  carriage-way. 
The  lowering  of  the  footpath  has  rendered 
necessary  extensive  alterations  to  the  houses 
and  shops  along  the  line  of  route,  upwards  of 
100  in  number.  In  many  cases  the  houses  have 
been  underpinned,  and  the  basements  carried  to 
an  increased  depth  corresponding  with  that  to 
which  the  footpath  has  been  lowered.  New 
shop-fronts  have  likewise  been  placed  in  the 
various  places  of  business  along  the  road,  car- 
ried to  a greatly  increased  depth,  and  imparting 
a considerably  improved  appearance  to  the  shop 
architecture  of  the  locality,  whilst  it  has  at  the 
same  time  greatly  increased  the  value  of  the 
several  properties  in  this  business  centre.  The 
lowering  of  the  footpath  extends  into  Circus- 
place,  and  also  into  a portion  of  Blomfield- 
street,  and  at  the  corner  of  Circus-place  it  has 
involved  the  entire  refronting  of  one  of  the 
houses  from  the  foundations  upwards. 


ART-EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE  PROVINCES. 

Nottingham. — The  third  autumn  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  Nottingham,  opened  on  the  8lli 
inst.,  is  spoken  of  by  those  who  have  seen  it 
as  in  some  respects  in  advance  of  previous 
exhibitions,  the  number  of  pictures  being  np 
to  the  average,  while  the  general  quality  is 
higher  than  usual.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  two  of  the  largest  provincial  exhibitions 
are  being  held  at  the  present  time, — Liverpool 
and  Manchester, — the  fact  of  so  many  good 
works  having  been  secured  argues  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wallis  and  the  Casllo 
Museum  Committee,  for  the  two  Lancashire 
cities  have  a reputation  as  selling  exhibitions 
second  only  to  the  great  London  shows  them- 
selves. In  all,  there  are  about  450  pictures 
hung  in  the  water-colour  gallery. 

Birmingham. — The  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Birmingham  Society  of  Artists,  now  open  at 
the  Society’s  rooms  in  New- street,  while  con- 
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taining  a great  many  meritorious  pictures  by 
local  artists,  includes  several  noteworthy 
pictures  from  recent  Academy  and  other  exhi- 
bitions. Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
“ Phryne  at  Eleusis,”  by  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton;  Mr.  Alina  Tadema’s  “Oleander,” 
from  this  year’s  Academy  exhibition;  Mr. 
Millais’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Hook,  R.A. ; Mr. 
Frank  Dicksee’s  “ Harmony,”  which  was  bought 
by  the  Royal  Academy  with  the  Chantrey 
bequest;  Mr.  Albert  Moore’s  “ Dreamers”  ; the 
“ Spanish  Letter-writer  ” of  Mr.  Burgess  ; Mr. 
Logsdail’s  picture  of  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark’s, 
Venice;  the  study  of  “ Clytemnestra,”  by  Mr. 
John  Collier ; Mr.  Brett’s  sketch  of  sunlit  sea 
and  rocks,  entitled  the  “ Welsh  Dragons  ” ; Mr. 
Frank  Topham’s  scene  from  Florentine  history, 
“ A Messenger  of  Good  Tidings  ” ; and  the 
“Love  Birds”  of  Mr.  Sant.  Altogether  some 
twenty  members  or  associates  of  the  Academy 
are  represented  on  the  walls. 


“ COAL-YARD.” 

Sir, — Having  been  rusticating  for  a short  holiday 
I did  not  see  the  issue  of  September  1st,  in  which 
your  contributor  replied  to  mine  re  Coal-yard,  uutil 
returning  to  the  great  town  of  smoke  and  wealth. 
I certainly  cannot  accept  map-makers  as  authorities 
for  correctly  naming  places,  as  my  experience  is 
that  they  are  extremely  faulty  in  that  respect.  I 
could  give  several  instances  of  this.  The  fact  of 
Rocque's  naming  an  approach  to  Coal-yard  without 
the  preflx,  aud  the  yard  itself  with  it,  is  slightly  in 
my  favour,  showing  that  no  established  rule  had 
been  laid  down  regarding  it.  Smart’s  Buildings 
may  have  been  called  “Cole-yard”  in  1736;  but 
forty  years  after  that  date  I have  an  account  of  an 
execution  of  three  persons  taking  place  at  the  north 
end  of  the  buildings  for  a murder  and  robbery  in 
them.  But  that  is  of  little  moment.  The  question 
is  : Was  this  place  ever  used  as  a store  for  coals  ? If 
so,  the  The  can  be  understood.  No  one  seems  to 
know  auything  about  it.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
that  I questioned  some  time  since  has  a legendary 
notion  that  a Lord  Cole  had  a residence  here 
in  a house  superior  to  its  surroundings,  of  about 
Charles  IL  or  William  III.’s  time,  demolished  for 
the  purpose  of  the  School  Board,  and  of  which  I 
have  preserved  a pen-and-ink  sketch.  Parton  does 
not  mention  any  such  titled  resident  in  his  History, 
so  the  name  remains  as  obscure  as  it  is  old.  I 
acknowledge  that  the  parish  books  lean  to  your 
contributor’s  view,  as  the  following  extracts  show  : 

1548.  Pd.  the  Coroner  his  fee  for  view- 
ing one  Farmer’s  child  in  the  , 
Cole-yard,  drowned  in  a tub  of  s‘ 

water 6 8 

And  during  the  Civil  War: — 

Reed,  from  Isabel  Johnson,  at  ye 

Cole-yard,  for  drinking  on  the 

Sabbath 7 0 

But  then  “the  ” is  generally  prefixed  to  Seven  Dials 
by  persons  when  speaking  of  it,  both  near  and  at 
a distance  (locally  abbreviated  to  “The Dials”),  the 
same  as  it  is  to  Broadway,  Westminster. 

F.  A Chart. 


PLUMBERS. 

Slit,— I notice  the  Turners’  Company  are  offering  sub- 
stantial prizes  for  competition  in  the  various  branches  of 
Hie  trade  they  represent.  May  I venture,  as  a working 
plumber,  to  suggest  to  you  the  benefit  our  trade  would 
receive  if  a similar  undertaking  could  be  promoted  by  the 
Plumbers’  Company  F I think  it  would  at  once  become 
popular,  and  would  prove  as  successful  a3  others  of  the 
kind.  Our  craft  sadly  needs  the  encouragement  an  exhi- 
bition would  give,  and  I am  confident  there  would  be  no 
lack  of  competition  amongstt  the  journeymen  of  London, 
the  majority  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  do  something 
towards  removing  the  unfavourable  impression  the  plumber 
generally  creates  wherever  he  goes.  J.  R.  Frost. 


PLANS  OF  GAOLS. 

In  the  report  of  H.M.  Canadian  Inspector  of 
Prisons,  the  reporter,  speaking  of  Goderich 
Gaol,  says  : — “ The  most  serious  defect  is  what 
was  at  one  time  looked  upon  as  structural  per- 
fection, namely,  the  radiation  of  the  wards 
from  a common  centre.  The  principle  is  faulty 
and  exceedingly  insecure,  inasmuch  as  it  affords 
such  a number  of  rooms,  nooks,  angles  and 
yards,  where  plotting  and  scheming  amongst 
the  prisoners  can  be  carried  on  with  much 
greater  impunity,  and  to  a larger  extent,  than  in 
a gaol  constructed  on  modern  principles,  where 
skulking  places  are  reduced  to  a minimum.” 


The  Crystal  Palace. — The  directors  have 
completed  arrangements  for  holding  an  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
Science,  and  Industry,  during  1884.  It  is 
intended  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  opened  on 
April  3,  and  close  at  the  end  of  October,  1884. 


THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL,  VIENNA. 

On  the  12th  inst.,  the  second  day  of  the 
bi-centenary  festival  in  celebration  of  the 
relief  of  Vienna  from  the  besieging  Turkish 
army  by  John  Sobioski,  king  of  Poland,  the 
ceremony  of  laying  the  finishing  stone  of  the 
new  Vienna  Town-hall  was  performed  by  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  who  ten  years  ago 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  building, 
which  has  now  grown  into  the  most  magnificent 
of  all  the  palaces  on  the  Ringstrasse.  It 
stands  facing  the  new  Burg  Theatre,  between 
the  new  Parliament  House  and  the  new  Uni- 
versity buildings.  It  is  rectangular  in  form, 
and  covers  an  area  of  18,700  square  metres, 
with  a frontage  of  152  metres  in  the  Ring- 
strasse. The  principal  tower  is  100  metres 
high,  being  only  fourteen  less  than  St.  Stephen’s 
Tower ; and  the  four  smaller  ones  are  61  metres 
each.  The  whole  building  has  cost  14,000,000 
florins.  In  his  plans  the  architect,  Herr  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  has  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
Gothic  style  with  the  Renaissance,  but  the 
former  prevails. 

A general  view  of  the  buildings  appeared 
in  the  Builder  volume  (xxxv.)  for  1877,  p.  980  ; 
and  more  recently  we  gave  another  and  larger 
view,  with  portions  of  the  interior  (vol.  xli. 
(1881).,  p.  516). 


jSSaoIts. 

The  Guild  Merchant, of  Preston,  1882.  By  William 
Pollard.  Preston  : H.  Oakey. 

Preston  is  the  only  town  in  the  United 
Kingdom  which  can  boast  of  the  periodical 
observance  of  a ceremony  which  was  at  one 
time  universally  observed,  and,  even  at  Preston, 
little  is  left  of  its  Ancient  Guild  but  the  name 
and  an  occasional  bout  of  miscellaneous  revelry. 
The  Guild  dates  from  1328,  and,  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  its  existence  held,  at  uncertain 
intervals,  meetings  half  religious,  half  mercantile, 
on  a large  scale,  one  feature  of  which  was  a vast 
trades’  procession,  with  their  emblems  and 
banners,  religious  and  secular.  Since  the  year 
1500  these  meetings  have  been  held  with 
scrupulous  regularity  every  twentieth  year,  that 
celebrated  in  1882  being  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  series.  It  says  much  for  the  good  old 
Lancashire  town  and  for  the  Lancashire  consti- 
tution that  in  one  parish  there  were  to  be  found 
last  year  no  fewer  than  twelve  persons  who  had 
each  witnessed  five  of  these  celebrations.  It  is 
customary  to  make  the  meeting  the  occasion 
of  inaugurating  some  work  of  public  utility,  and 
at  the  last  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Harris 
Free  Library  and  Museum  was  laid  with  extra- 
ordinary 4clat.  The  good  people  of  Preston 
were  disappointed  of  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  their  substitutes, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  were  pre- 
vented from  filling  their  places.  At  the  last 
moment  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  at  the  Queen’s 
personal  request,  did  the  honours,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a marriage-bell. 

The  book  before  us  is  apparently  for  the  most 
part  a compilation  from  newspaper  reports  of 
the  week’s  doings  (our  own  pages  having  been 
laid  under  contribution  for  an  architectural 
description  of  the  new  library),  and  it  will  in 
future  years  have  an  antiquarian  interest,  pre- 
serving, as  it  does,  a more  than  usually  copious, 
and  no  doubt  quite  faithful,  record  of  a pageant 
which  must  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
dwindle  and  die.  What  the  Dryasdust  of  the 
future  who  peruses  the  mayor’s  menu  will  make 
of  the  “ Othellos”  and  “ Desdemonas”  amongst 
the  dessert  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  : they  are 
mysteries  to  us.  There  is  an  odd  misquotation 
of  Macaulay  at  p.  127.  The  book  is  avowedly  a 
“ descriptive  narrative,”  and  nothing  more,  and 
as  such  it  well  fulfils  the  promise  of  its  title- 

page.  

Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal 

Engineers.  Edited  by  Major  Vetch,  R.E. 

Vol.  viii.  1882.  London : Stanford. 

Tms  volume  comprises  eleven  papers  on  varied 
subjects,  and  has  something  for  every  taste. 
The  editor  calls  special  attention  to  Col. 
Maquay’s  contribution  on  Field  Railways,  which 
brings  within  a narrow  compass  the  lessons 
learned  in  our  recent  “ little  wars.”  Captain 
Abney’s  name  is  a guarantee  for  the  excellence 
of  his  paper  on  the  Organic  Compounds  of  the 
Sun,  and  the  interest  attaching  to  Captain 
Browne’s  description  of  the  bridges  constructed 
over  the  Kabul  river  is  not  limited  to  military 
readers. 


But  Captain  Clarke’s  paper  on  Provisional 
Fortification  has  perhaps  the  widest  claims  to 
notice.  It  is  a continuation  of  a paper  by  the 
same  author  contributed  to  vol.  iii.  of  the  series, 
and  was  inspired  by  a lecture  delivered  to 
Engineer  officers  at  Berlin  by  Captain  Von 
Wittenburg,  who  found  his  theme  in  the 
remarkable  defence  of  Plevna  in  the  late 
ltusso-Turkish  war. 

Military  architecture  is  a thing  of  the  past ; 
it  has  ceased  to  be,  and  one  field  in  which  the 
architect  has  won  some  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
is  henceforth  closed  to  him.  The  mason  dis- 
appears before  the  navvy,  and  in  “ the  whirligig 
of  time  ” the  spade  once  more  asserts  its  old 
supremacy.  The  modern  breechloading  rifle  has 
altered  the  whole  course  of  defensive  warfare, 
and  the  deadly  nature  of  its  fire  has  in  respect 
to  works  of  defeuco  “diminished  the  importance 
of  their  trace  and  even  of  the  necessity  for  the 
provision  of  flanking  fire.”  It  is  probable  that 
the  engineer’s  object  henceforth  will  be  to 
delay  an  attacking  force  on  the  glacis  of  a fort 
under  a murderous  fire  from  its  parapets  rather 
than  to  secure  it  against  capture,  by  the  inter- 
position of  vertical  scarps  and  ditches  en- 
filaded by  musketry,  and  on  this  assumption 
the  plans  for  provisional  forts  which  illustrate 
Captain  Clarke’s  paper,  based  upon  German 
models,  have  been  framed.  The  gist  of  his 
paper  is  that  such  “ type-plans  ” should  be 
thought  out  to  their  minutest  detail  in  times  of 
peace,  so  that  they  may  be  constructed  without 
hitch,  and  at  great  speed,  in  times  of  emergency. 
Two  months  he  estimates  as  the  extreme  time 
required  for  the  construction  of  such  a work  to 
accommodate  a garrison  of  300  defenders.  The 
relief  is  low,  some  7 ft.  or  8 ft.,  and  the  parapets 
thin,  not  more  than  20  ft.  The  front  faces  are 
flanked  by  a Caponier  at  the  salient,  but  the 
flanks  are  only  “ more  or  less  defended  ” by 
direct  fire  from  the  parapets.  In  place  of  the 
escarp  there  is  a slope  or  sort  of  inner  glacis, 
which  is  swept  by  the  fire  from  the  crest ; the 
ordinary  terreplein  is  narrowed,  and  in  its  rear, 
in  place  of  the  bomb-proof  casemates  of  cus- 
tomary plan,  is  a gun  slope  or  bank  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  guns  and  the  removal  of 
those  which  may  become  disabled. 

Cover  for  the  garrison  is  provided  by  timber 
blindages  in  earthen  traverses  running  right 
and  left  across  the  interior  of  the  work,  and  the 
magazine,  shell  stores,  &c.,  are  similarly  accom- 
modated. The  parade  so  occupied  is  no  longer 
an  open  space,  and  the  whole  area  of  the  fort 
is  filled  with  accessories.  The  traverses  on 
the  line  of  parapet  are  to  be  kept  down  to  the 
crest  level  in  order  that  no  indications  as  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  work  may  be  afforded  to  the 
enemy  and  the  whole  is  defiladed  by  a principal 
traverse  dividing  the  work  on  the  capital. 
Such  a work  is  intended  for  the  strong  inde- 
pendent positions  in  rear  of  an  army,  to  secure 
its  communications,  or  to  protract  tho  resistance 
of  a discomfited  and  overmatched  force,  and  as 
so  designed  and  equipped  could  only  be  taken, 
the  author  thinks, — if  taken  at  all, — at  a very 
heavy  sacrifice  of  life. 

The  figured  dimensions  to  the  plates  are  in 
metres,  while  the  scales  drawn  on  them  are  scales 
of  feet.  These  scales  are  not  always  accurately 
figured,  and  hence  difficulties  arise  in  read- 
ing the  plans.  The  paper  closes  with  a 
reference  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  works  with  circular  and  elliptical 
traces  and  some  practical  suggestions  for  an 
“Aide  Memoire”  which  should  “ presuppose  an 
engineering  education,”  and  instead  of  consist- 
ing of  crowds  of  figures  and  dimensions,  should 
contain  “type-drawings,”  exhibiting  tho  princi- 
ples which  should  control  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  provisional  forts,  drawings  which 
should  bear  upon  the  face  of  them  the  necessary 
written  instructions  for  carrying  out  the  work. 

Captain  Clarke’s  paper  shows  how  keenly 
every  move  in  the  great  game  of  war  is  watched, 
and  what  a number  of  highly-trained  intellects 
are  enlisted  in  the  arts  of  destruction  and  their 
antidotes. 


VARIORUM. 

“Water  Supply,”  by  Wm.  Ripley  Nichols 
(New  York  : Wiley  & Sons.  London  : Triibner). 
Such  is  the  title  given  to  amplified  reprints  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  and  they  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject from  a chemical  and  sanitary  stand-point. 
The  chapter  on  drinking-water  and  disease  is 
not  only  full,  but  candid,  and  by  no  means 
shirks  the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
connecting  the  two.  The  work  is  illustrated, 
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and  the  subject  is  one  in  which  all  are  inte- 
rested,— in  the  chapter  on  household  filtration 

of  water  ( e.g .)  if  in  nothing  else. “ Riveted 

Girders  and  Curved  Roofs,”  by  Thos.  Timmins 
(published  by  the  Author,  King's-road,Peckham). 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  determine  by  dia- 
grams the  strains  in  iron  structures,  excluding 
all  algebraic  and  other  calculations.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  one  of  a series,  and  deals  not 
only  with  the  design  of  iron  structures,  but  has 
much  useful  information  on  the  qualities  of  iron 
adapted  for  various  uses,  on  the  sizes  obtainable 
most  readily,  and  on  the  mechanical  processes, 
such  as  punching,  drilling,  &c.,  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  The  plates  are,  of  course,  “ of  the 
essence  ” of  the  work,  and  they  are  full  and 
clear,  while  tables  of  weights  and  safe  loads 

complete  a useful  book.  “ Professional 

Papers — Indian  Engineei-ing,”  edited  by  Lieut. - 
Col.  Brandi'eth,  R.E.  (Roorkee : Engineering 
Coll.  Press).  These  papers,  published  quarterly, 
deal  with  the  same  class  of  subjects  as  their 
English  counterpart,  adapted  to  Indian  experi- 
ence. Architects  will  find  the  gi’eatest  interest 
in  the  paper  on  the  Mayo  School  of  Art  at 
Lahore,  designed  and  constructed  by  Rai  Baha- 
dur Kunkya  Lall,  M.I.C.E.  This  building  is 
sensibly  illustrated  by  plans,  elevations,  and 
sections  on  a good  scale,  and  it  is  highly  credit- 
able to  its  author.  The  design  is  based  on  local 
traditional  styles,  and  the  construction  exhibits 
some  familiarity  with  modern  methods.  In  a 
short  specification  which  accompanies  it  there  are 
a few  points  which  read  oddly.  The  brickwork, 
for  instance,  is  to  be  “ in  English  bond,  without 
chipping  in  first-class  mortar”;  and  under  the 
heading  of  painting  and  glazing  there  is  this, — 
only  this, — “ All  visible  woodwork  of  roof,  doors, 
and  windows  is  varnished  with  two  coats  of 
varnish.  The  ends  of  timbers  are  coated  with 
coal-tar  to  preserve  them  from  white  ants” 
voild  tout.  Editing  is  sometimes  a process  of 
uncei'tain  execution  ; axxd  when  well  done  in- 
volves more  trouble  than  some  persons  are 
aware  of. L’ Art,  July  and  August  (Reming- 

ton, Bond-street).  As  usual  the  etchings  are  the 
most  attractive  part  of  this  publication.  The 
woodcuts  are  not  of  very  high  quality,  and  the 
matter  is  cut  up  into  short  lengths,  too  short 
for  serious  use.  In  an  article  on  the  English 
water-colour  school  but  bare  justice  is  done 
to  the  qualities  which  distinguish  it,  — and 
although  a drawing,  and  a very  good  one, — of 
Mr.  Robson’s  Galleries  in  Piccadilly  graces  the 
work,  no  notice  of  the  building  is  forthcoming. 
The  get-up  of  the  periodical  is  everything  that 

could  be  wished.  Cassell’s  Saturday 

Journal  appears  to  be  designed  on  something 
like  parallel  lines  to  those  on  which  the  Family 
Paper  was  founded,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  enormous  development  in  popular  taste 
which  has  been  effected  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  yeax-s.  There  will  be  an  abundance  of  fiction 
and  amusement  in  its  pages,  as  well  as  entertain- 
ment of  more  substantial  kind,  and  as  it  will  not 
be  illustrated,  all  the  available  space  will  be 
filled  to  the  advantage  of  its  readers.  Being  a 
weekly,  moreover,  correspondents  and  others 
will  be  brought  in  closer  contact  than  if  sepa- 
rated by  a wider  interval  of  publication.  Messrs. 
Cassell  have,  in  so  many  directions,  shown 
themselves  to  be  accurate  judges  of  popular 
taste,  that  a weekly  journal  of  this  kind  coming 
from  them  is  almost  certain  to  command  suc- 
cess. 


ISisttllanca. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 

On  Saturday  last  this  Association  took  an 
archaeological  ramble  to  Clent  and  the  neigh- 
bouring heights,  the  scene  of  the  great  stand 
made  against  the  Romans  by  the  Bx-itons,  who 
were  led  to  the  field  by  Caractaeus.  Later 
history  tells  us  that  Kinver  and  Wichbury, 
adjacent  places,  were  outposts  of  Henry  IV., 
when,  in  1405,  he  pui-sued  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  During  the  afteimoon  the  Church  of 
St.  Clement,  at  Clent,  was  visited,  and  also  the 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  murdered  infant 
King  Kenelm.  After  dining  together  at  Hagley 
the  members  returned  by  train  to  Birmingham. 

Commercial  Enterprise. — Messrs.  G.  B. 
Kent  & Sons  ai'e  announcing  to  the  trade  that 
one  of  their  firm  is  about  to  go  round  the  world 
with  samples  of  their  brushes.  Mr.  Harold 
Kent  will  start  early  in  November  for  the 
Calcutta  Exhibition,  thence  to  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  China,  Japan,  United  States,  and 
Canada. 


The  Restoration  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  — A correspondent  writes  : — The 
actual  restoration  of  the  condemned  parts  of 
the  cathedral  has  just  been  commenced, 
in  the  shape  of  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tions of  the  two  eastern  piers.  When  these 
eastern  piers  were  demolished  it  was  discovered 
that  they  had  been  standing  on  no  foundation 
whatever  beyond  the  common  sui'face,  composed 
chiefly  of  loose  rubble.  While  the  excavations 
to  allow  of  proper  foundations  for  the  new  piers 
have  been  going  on,  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  two 
architects,  and  the  contractor,  have  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  western  piers  have  not  been 
built  in  the  same  unsubstantial  manner,  but 
though  they  have  not  shown  signs  of  giving 
way  as  the  eastern  piers  did,  their  capacity  for 
supporting  ahigherand  weightier  tower  is  doubt- 
ful. The  removal  of  about  8 in.  of  the  common 
surface  at  the  base  of  these  standing  piers 
revealed  the  startling  fact  which  the  demolition 
of  the  corresponding  piers  brought  to  light, 
namely,  that  they  are  void  of  foxxndation.  Only 
the  restoration  of  the  eastern  piers  was  included 
in  the  contract,  therefore  it  is  seen  that  if  the 
western  piers  must  be  replaced,  it  will  be  at  a 
considerable  additional  outlay.  Within  the  past 
few  days  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  has 
progressed.  The  strata  of  rock  having  been 
arrived  at,  it  is  washed,  and  6 ft.  3 in.  of  Barrow 
concrete  laid  on.  Upon  this  come  three  courses 
of  Potternewton  stone,  and  then  the  actual 
piers,  which,  at  every  fifth  course,  have 
“ through-bonders  ” to  insure  stability. 

The  Woes  of  “ House  Hunters  ” are  being 
poured  forth  in  the  correspondence  columns  of 
the  Daily  News.  In  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion “A  Suburban  House  Agent”  has  written 
to  say  that  ‘‘There  never  was  a time  when 
houses  to  let  wero  so  superabundant  as  they  are 
now.”  “This,”  says  another  correspondent 
(“  J.  T.  B.”),  “unfortunately,  is  quite  true,  but 
what  does  it  prove  ? Does  it  prove  that  they 
are  houses  well  built,  with  convenient  rooms, 
sound  roofs,  concrete  foundations,  good  drainage, 
water  secured  from  the  frost,  and  with  a 
respectably-sized  garden  attached,  at  a reason- 
able rent,  say  50 1.  or  60 1.  per  annum  ? ” The 
writer  adds,  “ I would  suggest  that  the  first 
step  to  stop  the  erection  of  further  shameful 
fabrics  that  now  desecrate  the  fairest  parts  of 
suburban  London  should  be  to  impose  a licence 
fee  upon  all  builders,  so  as  to  test  their  sub- 
stantiality and  sincerity ; the  second,  the 
appointing  of  a practical  and  experienced  staff 
of  Government  inspectors  to  see  that  proper 
materials  are  used,  and  houses  not  scamped  in 
structural  requirements.” 

Fire  in  Holyrood  Palace. — Shortly  after 
eleven  o’clock  oix  Saturday  night  a sentinel  on 
duty  in  the  gardens  of  Holyrood  Palace,  Edin- 
burgh, had  his  attention  attracted  to  a reflection 
of  fire  from  one  of  the  cellars  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  building.  On  the  alarm 
being  given  it  was  found  that  several  bags  of 
shavings  stored  in  the  cellar  had  caught  fire, 
and  the  flames  were  extinguished  with  little 
difficulty.  The  portion  of  the  building  in  which 
the  fire  broke  out  was  that  which  is  occupied 
by  Royalty  on  visiting  Edinburgh,  and  the 
cellar  was  under  the  Throne  Room.  Inquiries 
which  have  been  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
fire  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  result 
of  an  accident.  Tho  fire  brigade  was  called 
out,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished  before 
any  further  damage  was  caused  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  shavings.  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  storage  of  shavings  in  a building  of 
such  historical  interest  ? 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — It 
announced  that  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Institution  on  tho  20th  of  August  last  was  as 
follows : — 


Honorary  Members  . 

Members  

A ssociate-  Members . . , 

Associates 

Students  


20 

, 1,370 
1,713 
, 520 

765 


Total 4,388 

Architecture,  University  College. — Pro- 
fessor Roger  Smith  will  give  his  usual  public 
introductory  lecture  on  resuming  his  courses  of 
Architecture,  Construction,  and  Modern  Pi’ac- 
tice,  at  Univex-sity  College,  London,  on  Wednes- 
day, October  3rd.  The  subject  will  be  “ The 
Column  as  an  Element  of  Construction  aud 
Design.”  The  lecture  will  be  given  at  the 
College,  Gower-street,  at  six  p.m.,  and  admission 
to  it  will  be  free.  The  classes  commence  the 
following  Monday. 
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A Hint  to  Turnstile  Makers.  — There  . 
has  been  some  con-espondence  in  the  papers  as  - 
to  the  size  of  the  turnstiles  at  the  Fisheries  • 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington.  “A  Stout  t! 
Lady”  having  written  to  complain  that  she  had  1 
difficulty  in  getting  through,  “Another  Stout  t; 
Lady”  writes: — “The  complaint  of  ‘ A Stout  t 
Lady  ’ is  one  which  will  stir  thousands  of  minds,  j 
Though  I have  never  been  actually  ‘ stuck  ’ in  a i 
turnstile,  I never  pass  thi-ough  one  without  t 
much  discomfort.  The  reason  is  that  the  regu-  - 
lation  of  all  such  matters  is  in  the  hands  of  men,  , 
and  in  designing  tiumstiles  men  natui-ally  adapt  j 
them  to  the  dimensions  of  their  own  sex.  Men  i 
carry  the  bulky  portion  of  their  bodies  at  a i 
higher  level  than  women.  A man  of  ordinary  - 
figure  is  widest  about  the  shoulders,  whilst  a i 
woman  of  ordinary  figure  is  widest  about  the  j 
hips ; consequently  the  turnstile  which  will  let  ; 
a man  through  easily  will  just  catch  a woman  i 
inconveniently.  Even  a stout  man  will  pass  i 
easily  through  a stile  which  obstructs  a much  i 
smaller  woman,  because  the  greater  length  of  f 
his  legs  lifts  his  bulk  above  the  narrow  part  of  f 
the  stile.”  There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  i 
redressing  this,  the  latest  - discovered  of  f 
“ woman’s  wrongs.” 

The  North  Wales  College. — The  constitu-  - 
tion  of  the  College  for  North  Wales,  which  is  to  > 
be  founded  at  Bangor,  having  been  approved  by  • 
the  Education  Department,  arrangements  are  ; 
actively  progressing  for  its  opening  in  January,  , 
in  order  to  secure  the  annual  grant  of  4,000i.  . 
which  has  been  promised  by  the  Government.  . 
Temporary  premises  will  be  acquired,  and  1 
possibly  the  Masonic  Hall,  a commodious  build-  ■ 
iug  recently  erected  by  Major  Platt,  will  bo  ; 
utilised.  Nothing  definite  is  arranged  as  to  the  : 
site,  but  it  is  understood  that  Lord  Penrhyn,  . 
who  has  from  the  outset  evinced  an  active 
intei’est  in  the  movement,  and  to  whom  will  i 
probably  be  offered  the  presidency  of  the  : 
college,  will  afford  every  facility  to  the  oxecu-  ■ 
tive  committee.  About  30,000£.  has  been  : 
promised  in  subscriptions  towards  the  building  : 
fund,  the  Duke  of  Westminstei-,  Lord  Penrhyn, 
Mr.  W.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  Mr.  Richard  Davies, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Hudson,  and  Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P., 
being  severally  donors  of  1,000J.  In  Mont-  • 
gomoryshire  and  Merionethshire  public  meet- 
ings are  being  held  in  furtherance  of  an  agita-  • 
tion  to  secure  a grant  of  4,0001.  for  the  Univer-  ■ 
sity  College  of  Wales  and  Aberystwith. 

A Memorial  is  to  be  erected  in  Coventry 
Cemetery  over  the  remains  of  the  late  James 
Starley,  the  inventor  of  the  bicycle  and  tricycle. 
The  competition  was  open,  and  sixty-five  draw- 
ings were  sent  in.  The  one  submitted  by 
Messrs.  J.  Whitehead  & Sons,  sculptors,  of 
Rochester  - row,  Westminster,  London,  was 
selected  by  the  committee  and  family.  It  takes 
the  form  of  a pedestal  surmounted  by  a figure. 
In  the  centre  is  a portrait  medallion  in  bas- 
relief  of  the  deceased.  The  memorial  will  be 
composed  chiefly  of  granite  and  Sicilian  marble, 
and  will,  when  completed,  stand  20  ft.  high. 

Improved  Middle  Class  Dwellings. — By 
reference  to  our  advertising  columns  (p.  xxix.)  it 
will  be  found  that  the  trustees  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand  Estate,  sitxxato  in  the  Old  Kent-road, 
are  prepared  to  receive  offers  for  a portion  of 
their  estate  xxpon  which  to  erect  fifteen  blocks 
of  Improved  Middle  Class  Dwellings,  each  con- 
taining ten  suites  of  apartments.  Mr.  Albert 
Vicars,  of  No.  151,  Strand,  is  the  architect. 
At  the  request  of  the  Charity  Commissioners 
these  dwellings  are  designed  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  clerks  and  others  of  a similar 
class. 

Medals. — At  the  fifty-first  annual  exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society,  at 
Falmouth,  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  eccle- 
siastical sculptor,  of  Exeter,  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal  for  his  life-size  group,  in  English 
alabaster,  of  “ Christ  and  the  Child.”  The 
Plymouth  Mercury  comments  very  favourably 
upon  the  work. 

Sudden  Death  of  an  Architect. — Intelli- 
gence has  reached  us  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
James  Allsop,  a Worcester  architect,  lately 
residing  in  Birmingham,  who  was  discovei’ed 
lying  dead  on  a seat  in  Hagley  Park.  He  had 
just  pi-eviously  been  visiting  his  wife’s  grave 
in  Hagley  churchyard.  Death  is  believed  to  be 
due  to  natural  causes. 

Surveyorship,  Market  Harborough.— 

There  were  eighty-four  applications  for  this 
appointment.  The  gentleman  appointed  is 
Mr.  F.  D.  Clark,  of  Chesterfield,  engineer  and 
sui-veyor  to  tho  Newbold  and  Dunston  Local 
Boai'd. 
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Fire  at  Cortachy  Castle. — Cortachy  Castle, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie,  but  temporarily 
in  the  occupation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Dudley,  was  on  the  night  of  the  14th  inst. 
discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  before  the  flames 
could  be  subdued  they  had  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  new  portion  of  the  building  to  ruins. 
Of  the  rooms  destroyed  the  oak  room  was 
regarded  as  the  most  valuable.  It  was  a mass 
of  elaborate  carving  in  oak,  and  contained  a 
quaint  bedstead  of  oak,  richly  carved  aud 
gilded, — a piece  of  furniture  very  highly  valued 
by  the  Airlie  family.  The  chapel  has  also  been 
totally  destroyed,  also  two  very  line  rooms 
above  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dining-room 
has  been  to  a large  extent  saved,  and  its  line 
ceiling  remains  almost  intact.  Another  valuable 
room  which  has  been  saved  from  extensive 
injury  is  the  library ; the  books  were  saved. 
The  main  staircase,  which  was  the  feature  of 
this  portion  of  the  castle,  though  considerably 
damaged,  may  be  said  to  have  been  saved,  and 
a room  known  as  the  King’s  room  is  likewise 
comparatively  uninjured.  As  to  the  origin  of 
the  fire,  it  appears  that  the  flue  leading  from 
the  kitchen  runs  up  the  wall  between  the  old 
and  the  new  building.  Whether  it  had  been 
on  fire  is  not  precisely  known,  but  the  fire  was 
discovered  near  the  mouth  of  this  chimney. 
It  is  supposed  that  some  burning  soot  had  fallen 
from  it  down  a channel  in  the  roof,  and,  after 
having  accumulated,  set  fire  to  some  woodwork 
in  the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  the  fire  was  first 
observed.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  there  was  no 
room  in  this  part  of  the  building  in  which  a fire 
had  been  lighted  for  a considerable  time.  The 
servants,  on  discovering  the  presence  of  the  fire, 
forced  open  a door  behind  which  it  was  burning. 
One  of  them  seized  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell, 
which  immediately  snapped.  He  scrambled  up 
through  a window  and  got  at  the  bell,  with 
which  he  sounded  an  alarm.  The  castle  had  a 
complete  water  system  for  use  in  case  of  fire 
supplied  from  a cistern  erected  at  Dykehead,  a 
rising  ground  beyond.  The  printed  regulations 
for  the  manipulation  of  this  apparatus  were 
exposed  on  the  walls,  but  none  of  Lord  Dudley’s 
servants,  it  seems,  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  their  details.  The  fire  was  thus  allowed, 
comparatively  unchecked,  to  travel  along  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  old  castle  has  narrowly 
escaped  destruction. 

Basingstoke  Arcliseological  Society. — On 

the  13th  inst.  the  members  of  this  society 
visited  the  old  historical  mansion,  “ The  Vyne,” 
by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Chute,  who  conducted  them  over  the  house, 
Mr.  Chute  giving  much  interesting  information 
as  they  proceeded  from  room  to  room.  Among 
the  objects  inspected  were  some  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  long  West  Gallery,  while  in  the 
Lower  Gallery,  formerly  used  as  the  “Orangery,” 
were  seen  numerous  plaster  busts  brought  from 
Italy  by  Horace  Walpole.  Passing  into  what 
was  called  the  Strawberry  Hill  Room,  a number 
of  paintings,  chiefly  hunting  scenes,  were  looked 
at,  also  the  tapestry  hangings  which  were 
brought  from  Italy  by  John  Chute,  an  ancestor 
of  the  present  family.  In  a mausoleum  adjoin- 
ing the  chapel  is  a marble  monument  sur- 
mounted by  a recumbent  figure,  the  work  of 
Banks,  R.A.,  of  the  date  1760,  and  on  one  side 
is  the  following  inscription: — “To  the  memory 
of  Chaloner  Chute,  a lawyer  of  the  first 
practice,  who  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Yyne 
in  1653,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sandys,  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  Parliament  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  1659.” 

Infringement  of  Sanitary  By-Laws  at 
Hornsey. — At  the  Highgate  Police  Court  last 
week  Mr.  Thomas  Prior,  a builder,  was  sum- 
moned for  infringing  By-law  97  of  the  Hornsey 
Local  Board  by  allowing  two  houses  built  by 
him  at  Wightman’s  - road,  Turnpike  - lane, 
Hornsey,  to  be  occupied  without  having  given 
notice  to  the  surveyor  of  their  completion.  Mr. 
R.  C.  C.  White,  Clerk  to  the  Board,  informed 
the  magistrates  that  when  these  dwellings  were 
inspected  by  the  sanitary  inspector  ho  found 
them  both  occupied,  and  no  water  was  laid  on 
in  either,  besides  which  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments were  incomplete.  The  defendant  was 
fined  40s.  and  6s.  6d.  costs. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  for  Liverpool. — At 
a special  meeting  of  the  City  Council,  on  Tues- 
day last,  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Hughes  & 
Stirling,  of  Bootle  and  Liverpool,  was  accepted 
for  erecting  thirteen  blocks  of  five-story  build- 
ings, forming  272  tenements,  the  contract  sum 
being  53,722 1. 


TENDERS. 

For  sundry  repairs  to  tho  vacant  and  other  houses  of 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road.  Air. 
W.  F.  Potter,  architect  : — 

J.  Bull,  Westminster  £172  0 0 

T.  Taylor,  Do  Beauvoir  Town  1(0  0 0 

K.  Perkins,  Gt.  Litchfield  street 153  0 0 

IS.  T.  Duvey,  King's  Cross  road  ....  141  0 0 

B.  Cook,  Stonecutter-street  133  15  0 

VV.  Wythe,  Dulston  (accepted)  132  6 0 

C.  Hearing  & Son,  Islington  13d  0 0 

W.  Welle,  Paddington  

F.  Dawes,  Peckham  


117  8 0 


For  new  buildings  at  Odams's  Wharf,  Victoria  Docks, 
for  the  Nitro-Phosphate,  &c.,  Manures  Company.  Mr. 
John  Slater,  architect 

General  Builder’s  Work. 

G.  S.  S.  Williams  & Son £3,570  0 0 

Grover  3 530  0 0 

Holland  3,001  0 0 

Sharpe  (withdrawn)  2,470  0 0 

Wrought -Iron  Girders. 

Patent  Shaft  and  Axle  tree  Company, 

Wednesbury  £1,451  5 0 

Butterley  Iron  Company,  Alfreton  1,330  0 0 

Cast-Iron  Columns. 

Stanton  Ironworks  Company,  near 

Nottingham  £777  0 0 

Clay  Cross  Iron  Company,  Clay  Cross  096  0 0 


For  new  Pasteurising  chamber  at  the  Austro-Bavarian 
Lager  Beer  Brewery,  Tottenham.  Air.  John  Slater, 
architect : — 

Sharpe,  Bow  £348  0 0 

Reed,  Walthamstow  312  0 0 


For  sundry  works  at  St.  James’s  Rectory,  Piccadilly. 
Mr.  Gordon  M.  Hills,  architect : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted). 

For  sundry  works  at  No.  6,  Cow  Cross-street  : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sons  (accepted). 


For  sundry  alterations,  and  new  shop-front,  at  No.  100, 
Hoxton,  for  Mr.  T.  Pearce  : — 

J.  Jarvis  & Sous  (accepted). 


..£547 


For  erecting  a now  farmhouse  and  buildings  at  Fleet, 
Lincolnshire,  for  Mr.  W.  Christie,  M.P.  Mr.  W.  Mills, 
architect 

Dawson  

Gilder 

Levealey 6UJ  0 0 

J.  Moore,  jtui.  (accepted) 495  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Severn  Valley  Carpet 
Works,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  for  Mr.  J.  if.  Worth. 
Mr.  John  Mossop,  architect,  Kidderminster.  Quantities 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Kenwrick  : — 

Allow  for 
Old  Materials. 

J.  Biunian  & Son,  Kidderminster  £2,050  ...  £50 

R.  J.  Thompson,  Kidderminster  1,861  ...  100 
J.  Howard  & Sons,  Kidderminster  1.70J 
T.  Vale,  Stourport  (accepted)  ...  1,683 


For  the  construction  of  certain  drainage  works  at  South- 
minster,  Essex,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  the 
Maldon  Union,  consisting  of  about  1,649  ft.  of  9 in.  and 
6 in.  stoneware  pipe  drains,  together  with  manhole, 
ventilators,  straining-tank,  and  other  works  in  connexion 
therewith.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  surveyor,  Mr. 
Alfred  B.  Brady  : — 

J.  Newman,  Maldon  £165  0 0 

R.  C.  Frimm,  Hersham 119  0 0 

H.  Gozzett,  Woodham  Walter  115  0 0 

J.  W.  Beeton,  Hunstanton  St. 

Edmunds  137  17  6 

J.  W.  &J.  Neave,  Stratford  (accepted)  137  10  0 


For  the  construction  of  works  of  main  sewerage  at 
Burnham,  Essex,  consisting  of  about  4,728  yards  of  15  in., 
12  in.,  9 in.,  and  6 in.  stoneware  pipe  sewers  and  drains, 
together  with  manholes,  lampholes,  ventilators,  ilushing- 
tanks,  gullies,  settling  and  filter  tanks,  and  other  works 
in  connexion  therewith,  for  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
of  the  Maldon  Uniou,  Essex.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
surveyor,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Brady: — 

C.  Read,  Burnham  £2,798  0 0 

J.  Newman,  Maldon  2,584  10  0 

H.  Gozzett,  Woodham  Walter 2,575  12  8 

Cook,  Bennett,  k Thew,  Lowestoft  2,510  0 0 
J.  W.  Beeton,  Hunstanton  8t. 

Edmunds 

S.  Redhouso,  Baldock 

H.  Bingham,  Heodcorn 

J.  VV.  k J.  Neave,  Stratford 

F.  If.  Colepeper,  New  Cross  

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  

R.  C.  Frimm,  Hersham 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle-on-Tyno  

A.  J.  Catley,  London 

J.  Cardus,  Acton  

G.  G.  Raynor,  Bootle 

Woodham  & Fry,  Greenwich  

A.  Matthews,  Dover  

R.  Nicholson,  8outhcnd 

W.  Armstrong,  Chiswick  

J.  W.  Steward,  Southend  (accepted)  2,009  7 2 

G.  Cowdery  & Sons,  Newent 1,991  15  10 

For  the  erection  of  thirteen  blocks  of  five-story  [artisans’ 
dwellings,  Liverpool,  containing  273  tenements.  Air. 
Clement  Dunscombe,  M.A.,  city  engineer  of  Liverpool, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect : — 
Hughes  & Stirling,  Liverpool  (accepted)...  £53,722 

3‘Por  paving  tho  carriage-way,  Commercial  Doclc-road, 
Rotherhitho,  for  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry.  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas,  surveyor.  Quantities  supplied 

Mowlem  & Co £1,871  0 0 

Carey  1 ,854  18  0 

Turner  & Sons  1,780  0 0 

W.  Etheridge  1,775  0 0 

For  erecting  a gardener’s  cottage  at  Morden  Hall, 
Morden,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Gilliat  Hatfeild.  Mr.  R.  M. 
Chart,  surveyor 

T.  G.  Howard,  Mitcham  £269  0 0 

H.  Knight,  Morden  250  0 0 

T.  Lawrence,  Mitcham  (accepted) 235  0 0 


2,495  10  0 
2,386  0 0 
2,319  11  -4 
2,279  0 0 
2,207  15  0 
2,199  0 0 
2,197  0 0 
2,175  0 0 
2,169  0 0 
2,124  0 0 
2,115  0 0 
2,097  0 0 
2,076  9 11 
2,072  0 0 


For  sewerage  works,  York  Town  and  Camberley,  Surrey. 

Contract  No.  1.  Mr.  James  Lemon,  C.  E.  — 

Cooke  k Co.,  Battersea  £4,350  0 0 

Nicholls,  Wood-green 3,999  0 0 

Geo.  Smith,  Newcastle  3,922  3 7 

E.  & W.  lies,  Wimbledon 3,750  0 0 

Botterill,  Reading 3,675  0 0 

G.  Kemp,  Aldersott 3,457  0 0 

Stevenson,  Chesterfield  3,131  0 0 

Bingham,  Ashford  3,369  0 0 

11.  J . Sanders,  Southampton 3,190  0 0 

Whettam,  Weymouth 3,050  0 0 

Martin  k Wells,  Aldershott 3,027  0 0 

S.  & E.  Collier,  Reading 2,790  0 0 

Crock  & Smith,  Southampton  2,745  0 0 

R.  C.  1’rimrn,  Walt  on-on -Thames  ...  2,078  0 0 


For  makiug  up  new  roads  (carriageways  only)  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  de  Courcy  Meade, 
surveyor : — 


Namo  of  Road. 


a.  d.  £.  s.  < 
Lothair-road.N.  383  4 0 414  10 
Lothair-road,  S.  ;524  3 6\568  0 
Lynton-road  ...  1277  3 6 ' 298  0 
Corn  wall-road...  '427  5 0 427  0 
Topsfield-road...  1227  7 0 265  0 
Connaught- road  486  16  0*  535  8 ] 
Venetia-road  ...  200  0 0*  234  12 
Tanered-road  ...  188  0 0*'200  10 
Coningsby- road  jl55  13  0 ,175  0 


5 0376 
) 0 550 
) 15  270  1 
3 0 419  1 
5 0 223  1 
5 0517  1 
> 0207 
7 0 192 
5 0 153 


* Accepted. 


For  erecting  coach-house  and  stabling  at  Clissold-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  for  Mr  H.  J.  Aldred.  Mr  A.  E.  King, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  King  & Sanders 

Devereux  £398  0 rt 

Palmer  & Sons 345  0 0 

Watson  322  o 0 

J.  & II.  Cocks  312  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  270  0 0 

Brightwoll 195  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  Carnarvon  Castle  Hotel  and  Rail- 
way Refreshment-bar,  Hampton  Court,  for  Mr.  T.  E. 
Dunn.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great  George- 
atreet : — 

Stiling £298  0 0 

Walker  (accepted)  262  11  0 

Wheatley  & Sons 252  0 0 

More  & Sons 187  11  10 

Pewterer’s  Work. — Heath  (accepted). 

Gasfitting s. — Winn  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  the  Horse  and  Groom  public-house, 
Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  Mr.  J.T.  Sewell.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect:  — 

Beale  (accepted) £3,127  0 0 

For  kerbiug  and  making  up  Simpson ’s-road,  for  tho 
Bromley  Local  Board.  Air.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen,  surveyor : — 

Davis  k At t wood £256  10  0 

E.  Pull  & Sons 217  0 0 

8.  Lansbury  (accepted) 227  0 0 

For  tho  supply  of  road  materials  to  the  Bromley  Local 
Board : — 

Guernsey  Granite. 

John  Mowlem  & Co.  (accepted). 

Kentish  Ragstone. 

W.  H.  Bensted  & Sons  (accepted). 

Surface  Flints. 

Thos.  Wood  (accepted). 

A.  & E.  Bath  (accepted) . 

E.  Peill  k Sons  (accepted). 

For  the  erection  of  two  houses,  South  Parade,  Skegness. 
Mr.  E.  Douglas  Hoylaud,  architect,  15,  Maze-hill,  Green- 
wich : — 

G.  Dunkley,  Skegness £1,038  0 0 

J.  Holmes,  Wainfleet 1,026  0 0 

J.  Crawshaw,  Skegness  943  0 0 

For  erecting  mills  at  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  Wallis  & 
Drysdale,  under  the  superintendence  of  Alessrs.  Fare- 
brother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.  : — 

S.  J.  Scott  (accepted). 

For  tho  erection  of  new  warehouse,  West  Ferry-road, 
Millwall,  for  Alessrs.  Bullivant.  Mr.  G.  Vigers,  archi- 
tect : — 

Salt  £2,974  14  9 

New  lan  2,877  0 0 

Colls  & Sou 2,766  0 0 

Stimson  & Co 2,700  0 0 

Lime  2,65 0 0 0 

D.  D.  k A.  Brown  2,602  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  two  dwelling-houses  at  Halliwell,  for 
Air.  Emmanuel  Brown.  Air.  M.  Robinson,  19,  Acresfield, 
Bolton,  architect : — 

Dougill,  Bolton £454  7 0 

Maginnis,  Bolton 453  0 0 

Dobie  & Sons,  Bolton 417  0 0 

Roberts,  Bolton  (accepted)  414  14  11 

For  alterations  in  sanitary  arrangements  nt  the  Royal 
Surrey  Couuty  Hospital,  Guildford.  Mr.  William  George 
Lower,  architect : — 

J.  Woodman,  London  £425  0 0 

A.  Franks,  Guildford... 334  0 0 

W.  Smith  & Sons,  Guildford 331  0 0 

G.  Crappor,  Chelsea  289  0 0 

J.  B.  Woods,  Clapham  Junction 285  0 0 

A.  Uiglett,  Guildford  281  0 0 

Edmead  & Sons,  Guildford  265  0 0 

J.  Smeaton,  Ludgato-cirous,  Loudon...  227  10  0 

Burmau  & Sons,  Enfield 217  0 0 

J.  Knight,  Westminster  207  0 0 
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For  roadway  bridge  across  the  River  Ouse,  at  Bedford, 
with  north  and  south  approaches.  Mr.  John  J.  Webster, 
engineer,  Stephenson-ehambers,  Lord-street,  Liverpool: — 
Contract  No.  1. — Masonry,  Brickwork,  'Earthwork,  4-c. 

W.  J Botterill,  London  £6,993  0 0 

II . Young  & Co..  Pimlico 6.620  0 0 

Muvnard  & Cooke,  Westminster 6.650  0 0 

(J.  Moss,  Liverpool 6,' 61  0 0 

G.  Griffiths,  Gloucester 6,018  9 8 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham  4.990  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  4,840  0 0 

8.  A M.  Pattinson,  ltuskiogton, 

Sleaford  4,217  0 0 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle-on-Tvne 4,182  15  5 

F.  Nawill,  London  4,069  0 0 

B.  Wr.  Ward,  Leicester 4,030  13  4 

Filling  & Co.,  Manchester  (accepted)  3,657  18  3 

Contract  No.  2. — Ironwork. 

Head,  IV rightson,  & Co.,  Stockton  ...  £4,764  8 0 
IV.  Bland  A Sons,  Bury  (Limited)...  4,477  7 6 

G.  Moss,  Liverpool 4,054  0 0 

East  wood,  8wingler,  & Co.,  Derby...  3,956  13  1 
Heenan  & Woodhonse,  Manchester  3,900  0 0 

llandyside  A Co.,  Derby  3.836  I 6 

J.  Butler,  Leeds 3.832  6 0 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle-on -Tyne 3,750  0 0 

Filling  A Co.,  Manchester 3,636  2 4 

F.  Nawill,  Londi.r.  ...  3,571  0 0 

W.  Richards  & Sons,  Leicester  3,664  7 0 

Russell  & Robertson,  Workington  ...  3,629  2 5 
Coalbrookdale  Company  (Limited), 

Coalbrookdale,  Shropshire 3,499  19  0 

G.  Griffiths,  Gloucester 3,491  15  1 

Gimson  & Co.,  Leicester  3,416  19  6 

n.  Young  & Co.,  Pimlico 3,400  0 0 

Maynard  A Cooke,  Westminster 3,200  0 0 

S.  & M.  Pattinson,  Ruskington, 

Sleaford  3,160  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey,  Nottingham 

(accepted) 3,150  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  at  High-street.  Finchley, 
for  Messrs.  E.  A C.  Ironsides.  Mr.  F.  D.  Thompson, 
architect : — 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted). 

For  nurses’  day-room,  at  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Union  Infirmary,  l'or  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Aldwinekle,  architect,  2,  East  India-avenuo, 
Leadenhalbstrcet : — 

Jewell £475  0 0! 

Aires  464  0 0 

Mapleeden  445  0 0 

Pain ...  438  0 0 

Avis  410  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  ...  393  0 0 

Dean  350  0 0 

l.orden  & Sou  317  0 0 

Hancock  252  10  0 

Hammond  (accepted)  ...  245  0 0! 

For  the  erection  of  new  front,  Staffordshire  Bank,  at 
Wolverhampton.  Mr.  W.  Doubleday,  67,  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr. 
George  Kenwrick,  Birmingham  : — 

W.  Trow  & Sons,  Wednesbury  £1,012  10  0 

P.  Horsnian  & Co.,  Wolverhampton  996  0 0 

G.  & F.  Higham,  Wolverhampton  * 922  15  0 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  to  bar,  &e.,  at  the  "Woodman,  High- 
street,  Sydenham,  Kent,  for  Mr.  G.  T.  CrockFord.  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  architect,  113,  Lewisham-road : — 
Cabinet,  Bar-fittings,  <!fc. 

G.  W.  Sly,  Greenwich  £360  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway,  New  Cross 360  0 0 

Hubble  A Trott,  Deptford  358  0 0 

M.  Redman,  Brockley  355  0 0 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Camberwell  (accepted)  350  0 0 

Pewtering,  Gasjit tings,  Sfc. 

H.  Lane,  l’eckham  £90  0 0 

Banks  & Co.,  Deptford  (too  late) 89  10  0 

Ruse,  Bermondsey  (accepted)  84  10  0 

For  sewerage  works,  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  Jno.  Wm. 
Cocki-ill,  borough  surveyor:  — 

.1  Downey  A Son,  Norwich  ..£5.195  0 0! 

GrimwooJ  & Son,  Sudbury  . 4,996  0 0 

E.  Howes,  Yarmouth  3,850  0 0 

Botterill,  London  3,766  0 0 

Cook.  Beouett,  & Thow,  Spalding  ...  3,699  0 0 

Smith,  Newcastle 3,571  0 0 

J.  F.  Bray.  Yarmouth  3,228  0 0 

Hayward,  Eastbourne 2,773  0 0 

Want,  Yarmouth  (accepted)  2,412  0 0 ! 


For  the  construction  of  filter-beds,  for  the  Waterworks 
Committee  of  the  Oxford  Town  Council.  Messrs. 
Hawksley  & Burstal,  engineers : — 

Brick. 

C.  Chamberlane  £10,995  17  11 


H.  Hilton  & Sons 
W.  Hill  & Co 

G.  Smith  

B.  Cook  & Co 

C.  Baines  

H.  T.  Kingorlee 

G.  Moss  (accepted)  • 


10, ->30  O 0 
10,o7'>  0 0 
9,685  10  8 
9.275  0 0 
9,073  5 0 
8,859  11  10 
8,610  19  0 


• Cement  and  extra  brick,  122/. ; stone,  120/.  ‘2 


Stone. 

£10,872  2 10 
10,703  0 0 
10,112  0 0 
9,538  4 11 
8,930  0 0 
9,612  10  0 
9,108  6 11 
8,523  15  2 


For  almshouses  and  villas  to  be  erected  at  Turvey, 
Bedfordshire,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Barton.  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Moye, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  F.  Wrightson 

Almshouses.  Residences. 


Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 

....£6,070  ... 

....£3,197 

Higgs  & Hill 

...  5,699  ... 

...  2,988 

J.  Grover  

...  5,548  . . 

...  2,894 

Lawrence  3:  Sods 

. 5,439 

...  2,990 

Martin,  U ells,  & C\> 

...  5,200  ... 

...  2,900 

Brown,  Son,  & Blomfield  ... 

...  4,755  ... 

...  2,615 

S.  Foster  (accepted)  

...  4,619  ... 

...  2,500 

For  the  erection  of  a new  packing-room  at  the  Wimble- 
don Sanitary  Laundry.  Cranbrook-road,  Worple-road, 
Wimbledon.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects,  Savoy 
House,  115,  Strand,  and  Colchester  : — 

H.  Harmer  (accepted)  £298  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  parish  church,  Adlington. 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects : — 

Winnard,  Wigan  (accepted). 


the  erection  of  new  church,  Greenway -road, 
orn.  Messrs.!'.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects: — 
Beckett,  Hartford  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  a new  Presbyterian  Church  and 
Schools,  Ramsey.  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

Boyde  Bros.,  Ramsey  (accepted). 


For  additions  to,  and  remodelling,  St.  Barnabas  Church, 
Traumere.  Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Son,  architects:  — 
Bratt,  Rock  Ferry  (accepted). 


For  additions  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Traumere.  Messrs. 
T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  architects  :— 

Willett,  Rock  Ferry  (accepted). 
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Buildings  and  Fittings  in  the  United  States. 

S has  been  before 
mentioned,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Gale,  who 
was  the  first 
holder  of  the 
Bursary  esta- 
blished by  Mr. 
G.  Godwin  for 
1 the  encourage- 
| ment  of  the  study 

* of  practical  ar- 
chitecture in 
other  countries,  took  the  wise  step  of  going  for 
his  tour  of  inspection  to  the  United  States, 
where  there  may  probably  be  found  more 
money  to  spend  on  material  comforts,  more 
desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  them,  and  more 
enterprise  in  the  development  of  the  means  of 
realising  such  enjoyment,  than  anywhere  else 
in  the  civilised  world.  The  subjects  to  be  con- 
sidered include  all  those  points  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  sanitary  condition  of  dwellings, 
the  employment  of  special  materials,  and  their 
suitability  to  their  work,  the  planning  and  the 
arrangement  of  buildings  so  as  to  contribute  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants. 
Mr.  Gale  embodied  the  substance  of  his  obser- 
vations in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  in  which  the  matter 
waB  condensed  to  a more  readable  and  convenient 
form ; but  the  detailed  report,  which  will  be 
published  shortly  in  the  nest  volume  of  Trans- 
actions of  the  Institute,  contains  a good  deal 
more  information,  though,  as  we  understand 
from  the  writer,  not  nearly  all  which  he  col- 
lected during  his  visit,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  Beems  to  have  been  thoroughly  desirous  to 
snake  the  best  use  of  his  time  and  opportunities 
in  the  spirit  which  the  founder  of  the  Bursary 
had  suggested. 

Mr.  Gale  spent  about  a month  in  New  York, 
and  various  lesser  periods  in  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Chicago,  and  Boston;  but 
the  report  submitted  to  the  Institute  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  New  York  buildings,  and  these 
chiefly  in  regard  to  the  great  blocks  of  apart- 
ment-houses, or  what  we  call  houses  in  flats, 
which  are  more  used,  and  are  on  a larger  and 
more  elaborate  scale,  in  New  York,  than  for  the 
most  part,  they  can  be  found  in  any  other  part 
-of  the  world.  These  great  blocks  of  houses  in 
combination  seem  in  fact  to  have  grown  out  of 
American  hotel  life,  and  to  represent  an  attempt 
to  get  the  luxury  of  hotel  life  in  combination 
with  the  privacy  of  home  life. 

The  class  of  buildings  referred  to  are  capable 
of  being  regarded  from  two  points  of  view, — the 
horizontal  and  the  vertical ; the  horizontal  plan 
illustrating  the  arrangement  of  the  plans  of 
separate  tenements  and  the  methods  of  entrance 
and  of  isolation,  the  vertical  design  being  con 
cerned  with  the  means  of  access  to  floors  at 
•different  levels,  and  the  architectural  treatment 
of  the  exterior.  Horizontally,  it  would  appear 


that  New  York  generally  is  already  suffering 
from  over-crowding.  The  situation  of  the  city 
on  an  island  makes  land  dear  and  difficult  to 
procure  : — “ The  price  of  land  has  been  steadily 
on  the  increase,  so  that  the  first  idea  on  which 
the  city  was  laid  out  has  been  perverted,  and 
the  lots  of  25  ft.  frontage  and  100  ft.  depth, 
which  were  the  original  dimensions  of  the  land, 
are  now  few  of  them  intact,  but  five  and  six 
and  even  seven  houses  have  been  built  upon 
four  lots,  giving  much  greater  disproportion 
between  the  depth  and  the  frontage.  This, 
perhaps  would  not  have  signified  if  the  spirit  of 
the  idea  of  the  100  ft.  depth  had  been  pre- 
served ; but,  instead  of  a spacious  rear  garden, 
the  New  Yorker  has  built  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  lot  and  thereby  spoiled  the  lighting  and 
planning  of  his  house.  Much  needs  to  be  said 
to  indicate  the  development  and  raison  d’etre  of 
the  American  or  New  York  apartment-house; 
and  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  facility 
of  vertical  communication  given  by  the  elevators 
in  universal  use,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  there  should  be  any  more  difficulty  in 
access  to  a town  dwelling  up  many  stories  than 
to  a similar  dwelling  distant  many  miles.” 
That  seems  a very  good  concise  statement  of 
the  philosophy  of  town  architecture  in  a 
crowded  city,  one  which  has  before  been 
emphasised  in  these  columns,  even  in  regard  to 
cities  not  so  bounded  by  material  circumstances 
as  New  York.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  in  the 
same  condition  as  a Medieval  city  bounded  by 
walls;  its  lateral  extension  is  rigidly  circum- 
scribed, and  hence  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
in  New  York,  of  all  great  cities,  the  expedient 
of  vertical  building  should  have  been  most 
largely  and  most  elaborately  carried  out. 

Of  the  specimen  plans  given  by  Mr.  Gale,  by 
far  the  best  in  general  plan  appears  to  us  to  be 
that  of  the  Central  Park  Apartment  - houses, 
situated  between  Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth 
streets.  In  the  majority  of  the  blocks  the 
quadrangle  system,  with  a central  court  nearly 
surrounded  by  buildings,  is  employed,  a 
system  which,  for  high  and  crowded  buildings 
in  a region  subject  often  to  great  heat,  we  hold 
to  be  by  no  means  healthful  or  desirable.  On 
this  head  Mr.  Gale  says  nothing,  and  perhaps 
his  guides  did  not  give  him  any  encouragement 
towards  entertaining  an  idea  so  uncompli- 
mentary to  their  own  perceptions  in  planning. 
But  in  the  Central  Park  houses  another  plan  is 
adopted,  both  more  economical  of  ground  and 
more  favourable  to  circulation  of  air.  The 
block  is  traversed  by  a longitudinal  court  down 
the  centre  crossed  by  three  transverse  courts 
at  the  intersections  they  expand  into  an  octagon 
shape,  the  adjacent  corners  of  the  blocks  of 
buildings  being  cut  off  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  in 
these  octagon  spaces  are  fountains  and  flower- 
beds. There  is  thus  provision  for  a cross 
current  of  air  both  ways,  and  there  are 
no  re-entering  angles  and  culs-de-sac.  The 
building  is  divided  by  these  courts  and  cross 


courts  into  eight  blocks,  connected  only  by 
open  archways  carrying  landings  over  the 
interspaces.  Each  block  has  a separate  name, 
just  as  each  room  had  in  old  English  inns  ; in 
this  case  the  names  are  all  taken  from  Spain : 

Madrid,”  “ Cordova,”  “ Granada,”  &c.,  indi- 
cating, we  presume,  some  Spanish  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  founder.  Each  of  the  eight 
blocks  contains  thirteen  distinct  tenements, 
the  public  staircase  for  the  whole  being  in  the 
centre  of  each  block.  If  this  central  staircase 
is  used  as  a ventilator  for  the  whole,  the 
arrangement  is  a good  one ; but  we  hear 
nothing  about  this ; and  in  their  ideas  about 
ventilation  the  American  architects  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  advanced  as  in  regard  to  some 
other  points.  The  architect  of  one  set  of  these 
buildings,  in  fact,  told  Mr.  Gale  that  he  had 
provided  no  inlet  ventilators  to  his  rooms,  con- 
sidering that  they  were  never  likely  to  be 
crowded.  Nor  do  we  in  England,  unfortunately, 
generally  find  inlet  ventilators  provided  to  the 
rooms  of  dwelling-houses ; but  we,  or  some  of 
us,  at  all  events,  know  that  they  ought  to  be. 

In  most  of  the  largo  apartmeDt-houses  the 
central  court  is  open  to  carriages,  and  in  the 
Dakota  buildings  this  has  a basement  under  it, 
which  affords  access  for  tradespeople  and  their 
messengers  to  the  servants’  quarters,  and  to 
entrances  at  the  bottom  of  the  servants’  stairs. 
This  suggests  two  points  to  which  we  would 
put  a note  of  interrogation.  The  first  is,  what 
is  the  result  as  to  ventilation  of  this  low  base- 
ment under  the  carriage  court,  and  from  which 
the  servants’  stairs  apparently  open  ? Is  it 
never  found  to  be  a receptacle  of  close  and 
heated  air  ? Secondly,  how  does  the  system  of 
grouping  all  the  servants  of  each  block  together 
on  one  story,  above  or  below,  which  seems 
from  the  plans  to  be  usually  employed,  answer 
in  New  York  and  other  States  towns  ? In 
London  it  would  be  thought  very  objectionable  ; 
in  Paris  it  is  found  to  be  bo  ; the  servants  form 
a colony  among  themselves,  and  no  family  can 
have  any  secresy  about  its  affairs ; so  far  as 
these  are  known  to  the  servants  at  all,  they 
are  known  to  the  whole  colony,  who  can  sit  in 
judgment  and  compare  notes  upon  their  em- 
ployers en  masse.  It  may  be  that  where  the 
notion  of  class  distinction  is  less  prominent, — 
where  people  are  rather  “helps”  than  “ser- 
vants,” there  may  be  less  disposition  to  dissect 
those  who  in  Englaud  would  be  called  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  and  less  inclination  for 
gossip ; otherwise  we  must  regard  this  group- 
ing of  the  servants  in  one  quarter  of  the  build- 
ing as  an  undesirable  portion  of  the  arrange- 
ment. In  the  Central  Park  building,  as  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  from  the  plans,  the  servants 
of  each  house  are  lodged  within  the  tenement 
to  which  they  belong.  A peculiarity  of  the 
planning  of  the  separate  tenements  is  the  con- 
stant habit  of  having  the  three  main  sitting- 
rooms,  or  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  library 
en  suite,  opening  into  each  other  with  large 
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double  doors,  not  folding  (these  are  never  used), 
but  sliding  back  into  a recess  in  the  wall  on 
either  hand.  This  is  a very  good  arrangement 
for  a small  bouse  when  its  inhabitants  wish  to 
be  enfete,  and  to  make  as  much  room  and  as 
easy  circulation  as  the  area  will  admit  of  for 
their  guests;  but  whether  it  is  the  most  com- 
fortable or  desirable  arrangement  for  the  ordi- 
nary conditions  of  family  life  is  another  ques- 
tion. F ew  people  would  think  so  in  this  country, 
we  imagine. 

So  far  there  is  not  very  much  to  note  from 
which  we  can  learn  in  tins  country.  But  we 
find  some  important  points  in  regard  to  which 
very  useful  suggestions  are  offered  by  the  infor- 
mation given  in  Mr.  Gale’s  report.  One  of 
these  is  in  regard  to  the  provision  for  escape 
in  case  of  fire, — a very  serious  consideration  in 
such  large  and  crowded  buildings.  The  block 
of  dwellings  is  built  5 ft.  within  the  line  of 
ground  on  one  side,  the  spaces  being  occupied 
by  balconies  with  a series  of  permanent  ladders 
from  balcony  to  balcony.  The  method  in 
which  the  water  service  is  arranged  for  the 
double  purpose  of  lifts  and  household  use,  may 
be  described  more  fully  in  the  words  of  the 
report : — 

‘‘  There  are  other  points  of  interest  about  the 
building  which  it  may  be  well  to  touch  upon.” 
(This  is  speaking  of  the  ‘‘Hubert”  buildings.) 
“ Among  these  are  the  fittings  in  the  sub-base- 
ment or  cellar,  such  as  pumps,  &c.  These 
fittings  are  four  in  number, — two  boilers  and 
two  pumps.  One  of  the  boilers  works  the  two 
pumps,  and  also  makes  steam  for  the  steam- 
heating system  ; the  other  works  the  hot- water 
service  for  the  household  building.  Of  the  two 
pumps,  one,  a large  one,  works  for  the  elevator 
only,  and  fills  the  tank  at  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing- This  tank  stands  on  the  flat  roof,  and  is 
best  compared  to  a vast  cylindrical  brewery- 
vat  ; it  affords  the  head  of  water  required  for 
working  the  hydraulic  elevator,  which  is  one 
of  the  well-known  ‘ Otis  elevators,’  by  Messrs. 
Otis  Brothers  (now  merged  into  the  American 
Elevator  Company,  I believe).  The  pump  itself 
is  not  without  interest,  from  an  architect’s 
point  of  view.  It  is,  I think  I may  say,  abso- 
lutely silent;  at  all  events,  one  can  hear  a whisper 
while  standing  beside  it  as  it  works.  I am  told 
it  is  known  as  the  Worthington  Duplex  Pump. 
The  small  pump  fills  the  house  supply-tanks  or 
cisterns,  and  also  the  boilers  on  first  starting. 
The  water  which  these  pumps  raise  is  drawn 
direct  from  large  iron  tanks  just  alongside, 
Handing  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar.  These  are 
filled  by  gravitation  from  the  large  Croton 
reservoir  which  supplies  New  York  City.  The 
waste  or  discharge  water  from  the  elevators  is 
passed  again  through  the  pumps,  and  re-used. 
One  of  the  boilers,  as  mentioned  before,  sup- 
plies steam,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  each 
room,  and  then  heats  the  room  by  means  of 
direct  radiation  from  a coil  of  pipes,  called  a 
radiator,  under  the  window  or  in  other  suitable 
position;  and  each  of  the  principal  rooms,  both 
reception  and  bed  rooms,  has  a fireplace.  The 
utmost  economy  of  power  is  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  these  systems  in  America, 
and  in  this  case  the  exhaust  steam  from  the 
pump  is  repassed  through  the  boiler  by  means 
of  a kind  of  circulating  pipe,  helping  to  heat  it, 
and  then  at  length  discharges  upon  the  roof. 
The  general  construction  of  the  building  is,  as 
regards  the  walls,  brick,  with  freestone  dress- 
ings. The  floors  are  not  fireproof  (so-called), 
but  simply  wooden  joists  and  ordinary  flooring; 
generally  the  reception-rooms  have  parquet 
flooring  of  a very  highly-finished  character,  and 
often  elaborate  design,  on  rough  under-floors, 
much  as  we  have  here  in  England.  The  walls 
are  plastered,  and  the  wood  skirtings,  doors,  and 
general  finishings  are  very  elaborate  in  detail 
and  refined  in  feeling.  The  woods  used  are,  as 
is  always  the  case  in  America  in  buildings  with 
nny  pretensions  to  careful  finish,  of  great  beauty 
and  variety;  but  this  question  of  the  wood 
used  in  America  is  worthy  of  a separate 
.notice. 

There  has  been  some  attempt  to  introduce 
some  of  the  variously- tinted  and  beautifully- 
grained  American  woods  into  use  in  the  better 
class  of  English  joiner’s  work  and  fittings,  but 
not  very  largely.  If  the  American  woodwork 
which  Mr.  Gale  saw  is,  however,  “ very  refined 
in  feeling,”  it  must  be  very  different  from  the 
illustrations  which  have  reached  us  in  American 
publications  on  workmanship  and  design  in 
joinery.  However,  Mr.  Gale’s  mission  was  a 
practical,  not  an  msthetic  one,  so  that  point 
need  not  be  discussed.  The  employment  of 


ordinary  wooden  floors  seems  intended  to  be 
justified  in  the  reference  to  ‘‘so-called  fire- 
proof” ones;  but,  even  granting  the  truth  of 
the  conclusion  implied,  there  is  the  question,  Are 
these  wooden  floors  sound-proof  ? i.e.,  as  much 
so  as  a thick  wall ; for  that  is,  to  our  minds,  an 
absolute  necessity  in  these  great  blocks  of 
apartments,  and  in  all  buildings  where  dwellings 
are  divided  horizontally  as  well  as  vertically. 
No  more  sound  should  come  through  a floor  in 
such  a case  than  comes  through  a party-wall 
when  properly  built  and  of  proper  thickness, 
and  wooden  joists  and  boarding  will  not  effect 
this.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find 
that  in  some  otherof  the  large  tenement-houses, 
the  “ Dakota,”  for  instance,  the  floors  are  made  in 
much  more  solid  fashion,  “ with  hollow  arch- 
blocks” (voussoirs  ?)  “of  burnt  clay,  almost 
like  fire-clay  or  terra-cotta,  laid  in  a flat  arch, 
and  the  skewbacks  arranged  to  protect  the 
beams”  ; and  if  this  construction  is  not  really 
necessary  or  really  efficient  in  a “ fire-proof” 
point  of  view,  it  is  obviously  far  superior  in 
securing  the  isolation  of  tenements.  The 
Central  Park  apartments  are  also,  it  appears, 
entirely  fire-proof,  the  floors  of  rolled  iron  joists 
with  brick  arches,  the  partitions  fire-proof, 
mostly  of  “ lime  of  teil”  blocks ; the  roofs  brick 
in  cement  on  asphalted  felt,  carried  upon  iron 
beams  ; the  stairs  of  iron,  with  tile  treads.  If 
these  substances  are  not  fire-proof  against  the 
action  of  a really  blazing  conflagration,  they  at 
least  leave  very  little  material  from  which  such 
a conflagration  could  arise,  and  prevention  is 
better  than  cure, — emphatically  in  the  case  of 
fires. 

The  American  architects  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  so  much  use  of  the  flat  roof  as  might 
have  been  made  in  these  large  tenements. 
Where  the  roofs  are  flat,  one  or  two  special 
constructions  or  finishings  are  mentioned  ; one 
architect  had  used  slates  in  cement,  on  five 
layers  of  roofing-felt,  the  latter  being  each  of 
them  laid  in  hot  asphalte,  pnt  on  with  a brush. 
“It  was  not,  however,  found  quite  satisfactory  ;” 
nor  should  we  have  expected  it.  One  very  good 
practice  in  the  planning  of  the  interiors  is  the 
introduction,  in  the  “Vancorlear”  apartments,  of 
a separate  washing-closet,  opening  out  of  the 
bed-rooms;  or,  when  there  is  not  room  for  that,  a 
wash-basin  recess,  or  cupboard,  closed  when  not 
in  use.  This  is  much  neater  than  the  visible 
wash-stand,  as  a part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
room  ; and  the  separate  washing-closet,  taking 
all  the  ablutiouary  processes  into  a separate 
room,  is  still  better.  Mr.  Gale  especially  speaks 
of  the  excellent  character  of  the  plumbing  work 
in  New  York,  which  apparently  results  from  a 
more  direct  and  strict  governmental  supervision 
than  is  the  case  with  us.  There  is  a stringent 
plumbing  law,  an  Act  “ to  secure  the  registra- 
tion of  plumbers,  and  the  supervision  of  plumb- 
ing and  drainage,  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,”  and  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  a list  of  plumbers  is  required  to  be  pub- 
lished annually  ; the  Board  of  Health  examines 
and  approves  all  plumbing  plans  and  specifica- 
tions, and  provides  an  outline  specification 
which  is  to  be  filled  up,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  a general  guide  to  what  is  wanted.  “ One 
point,  which  has  its  humorous  side,”  says 
Mr.  Gale,  “I  may  mention  to  illustrate  the 
thoroughness  of  the  arrangements  made. 
Plumbers  who  do  not  believe  in  the  first 
principles  of  the  action  of  water,  &c.,  in  traps 
and  pipes,  and  who  are  unwilling,  consequently, 
to  amend  their  ways,  are  taken  to  a room  in 
the  Board  of  Health  offices,  and  there  shown  the 
working  of  a series  of  glass  traps,  pipes,  &c.,  illus- 
trating ordinary  sanitary  appliances,  and  the 
effect  of  svphonage  and  improper  trapping  is 
explained  and  proved  by  actual  experiment. 
They  are  said  to  need  no  more  proof,  and  to  be 
rendered  docile  and  obedient  to  plumbing 
regulations.”  Happy  country  ! We  see  visions 
of  a stream  of  plumbers,  sad,  misguided,  and 
doubtful,  entering  the  exhibition  of  glass 
models  at  one  door,  leaving  the  room  at  another 
door,  enlightened,  smiling,  and  hopeful,  with 
their  minds  elevated,  and  the  future  bright 
before  them  and  their  employers.  When  shall 
wo  see  such  Arcadian  happiness  in  our  own 
cities  ? 

The  report  gives  some  information,  too  long 
to  quote  in  detail,  but  very  interesting  and 
useful,  as  to  the  commercial  working  of  the 
system  of  large  apartments  in  New  York. 
Some  of  these  have  been  the  speculations  of 
private  individuals  or  of  a company  occupying 
the  usual  relations  of  landlord  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ; but  there  are  others  carried  on  upon  a 


system  which  was  elaborated  by  Mr.  Hubert,  of  1 
the  firm  of  Hubert,  Pirrson,  & Co.,  and  thenco  ; 
called  the  Hubert  Home  system,  which  are  on  : 
a kind  of  co-operative  system,  a number  of  I 
families  agreeing  together  to  live  in  so  many  . 
tenements,  the  building  of  which  is  arranged  1 
for,  so  that  they  can  choose  their  own  associates, 
and  the  matter  becomes  more  a multiple  of  the 
private  owner  building  for  his  own  residence,  , 
than  an  ordinary  landlord  and  tenant  system. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  may 
be  supposed,  in  arranging  for  the  legal  working  i 
of  this  associated  ownership  ; how  this  difficulty  . 
was  surmounted  and  how  the  arrangement  : 
was  made  for  the  continuity  of  the  system, 
readers  may  learn  from  the  detailed  account  in  i 
the  report. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Gale’s  practical  notes  i 
and  experience,  when  they  come  to  be  published,  , 
as  it  is  implied  they  will  be,  in  a more  extended  ! 
form  than  his  report  would  admit  of,  ought  to 
bo  of  considerable  value  and  interest.  We  may 
add  that  the  volume  of  “ Transactions  of  the 
Institute,”  in  which  the  report  is  published 
(1S82-1883),  contains  a good  deal  of  matter  of 
exceptional  interest,  especially  a paper  “ On 
Medimval  and  other  Buildings  in  the  Island  of 
Cyprus,”  by  Mr.  E.  I’Anson,  supplemented  by 
copious  notes  by  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  and  largely 
illustrated  by  drawings. 


LABOUR  AND  WAGES  IN  THE  OLD 
WORLD  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  inevitable  certitude  with  which  water 
attains  a mean  level  when  channels  of  com- 
munication are  freely  open  is  a fact  in  physics 
based  on  something  even  more  universal  than 
physical  law.  There  is  a similar  teaching  in  all 
human  conditions  ; and  the  great  feature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  hitherto  has  been  that  it 
has  allowed  of  an  opening  of  the  channels  of 
human  communication  with  an  ample  freedom 
which,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  he  would  have 
been  held  as  a madman  who  should  have  ven- 
tured to  predict. 

The  opinions  or  the  efforts  of  any  individual, 
however  energetic  or  however  resolved,  can 
produce  but  an  infinitesimal  effect  with  regard 
to  this  great  levelling  of  the  surface  of  the 
human  flood.  The  results  of  change  of  law9 
can  only  be  appreciable  in  so  far  as  they  wait 
upon,  or  at  the  utmost  concur  with,  the  march 
of  the  rising  tide.  To  open  ports  freely  would 
have  but  little  effect  were  there  no  steam  fleets 
ready  to  enter  the  harbours,  and  with  the  steam 
fleets  of  the  world  outside,  the  most  sternly- 
guarded  ports  have  found  their  barriers  falling, 
— against,  it  may  be,  the  will  of  their  defenders. 
The  rush  of  mankind  over  the  earth,  borne  by 
the  iron  horse,  or  by  the  steel  sea-horse,  is  a« 
irresistible  as  the  course  of  the  monsoon. 

One  thing  has  been  too  much  left  out  of 
sight  by  many  of  those  who,  like  children 
delighting  in  a rising  flood,  have  danced  with 
glpe  at  the  advance  of  the  waters,  and  gaily 
cleared  from  their  channel  any  of  those  tiny 
obstacles  which  the  stream  would  otherwise 
have  swept  away  without  their  aid.  It  is 
evident  that  a levelling  process  of  the  kind 
means  two  thing®.  It  means  a fall  in  the  higher 
places,  equal  in  its  measurement  to  the  rise  in 
the  lower.  That  there  may  be,  and  has  been,  a 
general  rise  we  do  not  question ; but  no  one 
will  for  a moment  suggest  that  this  rise  has 
been  such  as  to  lift  those  who  were  formerly 
in  the  lowest  condition  to  the  level  of  those 
who  were  in  the  highest.  And  any  march 
short  of  this,  in  so  far  as  it  approaches  equalisa- 
tion, must  certainly  depress  those  who  were 
formerly  the  best  off,  not  only  comparatively, 
but  positively. 

Of  this  tendency  we  have,  in  this  country, 
experienced  very  much  more  of  the  effects 
than  we  have  as  yet  realised.  It  has  been  our 
fortune  to  see  the  change  effected  in  some 
foreign  parts, — in  Italy,  for  example, — at  the 
very  moment  of  the  overthrow  of  the  secular 
barriers  of  an  old  regime.  In  England  we  are 
most  of  us  too  busy,  or  too  nearly  interested, 
at  once  to  take  in  the  full  meaning  of  much 
that  we  see  and  hear.  It  is  thus  in  the  condi- 
tion of  our  neighbours  that  we  aro  apt  to  find 
the  readiest  illustration  of  the  effect  of  that 
great  levelling  of  human  conditions  which 
ensues  on  the  opening  of  free,  ample,  and  very 
cheap  intercommunication. 

Our  habits  and  customs,  our  pleasures  and 
recreations,  our  rules  of  business,  and  our 
methods  of  work,  differ  so  widely  from  those  of 
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our  nearest  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  that  the  great  industrial  and  social 
changes  that  France  is  so  rapidly  undergoing 
do  not  come  home  to  us  as  closely  as,  perhaps, 
they  ought.  While  our  ocean  distance  from  the 
United  States  is  so  far  larger  than  our  sea 
passage  from  France,  there  is  not  the  same 
strangeness  between  the  two  shores.  On  the 
western  Atlantic  sea-board  are  those  of  our  own 
blood  and  kin,  our  cousins  not  more  than  four 
descents  removed,  with  whom  there  is  a much 
closer,  — though  tacit,  — sympathy  than  we 
entertain  or  can  entertain  for  any  Celtic  race. 
What  goes  on  now  in  America  is  very  much 
what  has  gone  on,  what  will  go  on,  or  what, 
under  like  conditions,  would  have  gone  on,  in 
England. 

It  is  thus  matter  of  very  serious  moment  for 
us  to  see  how  that  same  insoluble,  or  at  all 
events  unsolved,  question  of  labour,  which  at 
times  turns  up  with  such  ugly  incidents  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  is  becoming  grievous  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  long  known  how  high 
has  been  the  cost  of  living  in  the  New  World. 
But  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  this 
cost  as  consequent  on,  or  at  all  events  as  con- 
current with,  a high  rate  of  wages.  The  feature 
of  the  day  which  it  is  least  agreeable  now  to 
contemplate  is  the  dissociation  of  this  natural 
bond,  as  we  have  been  wont  to  regard  it. 
Wages  are  falling  in  America,  but  prices  are 
not. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  witnessed,  before  now, 
rise  and  fall  in  wage  rates.  .And  there  is  a great 
tendency  in  mankind  to  regard  the  actual 
movement  going  on  around  as  permanent. 
When  wages  are  rising,  faces  brighten,  and 
prosperity  is  regarded  as  assured.  When  wages 
fall,  we  are  too  apt  to  lookforward  toimpending 
catastrophes.  At  the  same  time,  the  tendency 
of  that  great  levelling  force  of  which  we  have 
spoken  is  to  diminish  the  range  of  oscillation, 
and,  we  fear,  to  diminish  the  rise  far  more  than 
the  fall. 

In  the  United  States,  the  almost  boundless 
background  of  cultivable  country  on  the  fringe 
of  civilisation  is  such,  that  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  pinch  of  the  labour  question  could  never 
be  felt.  To  be  able  to  provide  food  for  a year, 
and  a few  simple  implements,  was  all,  we  were 
told,  that  was  necessary  to  enable  any  able- 
bodied  man  to  become  a self-supporting  land- 
owner, — all  but  a small  sum  per  acre,  and  the 
co3t  of  conveyance  to  the  selected  spot, — and 
that  this  has  been  the  case  in  many  instances 
has  been  true,  and  is  to  a certain  extent,  still 
true.  But  then  there  is  another  thing  to  bear 
in  mind.  The  settler  requires  a capital  which 
is  not  money.  It  is  something  which  money 
cannot  command.  And  although  its  possession 
will  enable  a man  to  do  much  with  very  little 
money,  that  little,  in  the  absence  of  that  of 
which  we  speak,  will  do  nothing  at  all.  It  is 
not  enough  that  a man  should  fail  as  a tailor, 
or  a shopkeeper,  or  a clerk,  to  enable  him  to 
succeed  as  a farmer.  What  i3  required  for  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  sturdy  health  and  strength, 
and  some  acquaintance  with  natural  produc- 
tions and  their  cultivation,  are  energy,  industry, 
perseverance, — in  short,  the  moral  constitution 
of  a man ; and  if  a man  has  that,  he  is  far 
more  likely  to  succeed  at  home  than  to  betake 
himself  to  unknown  regions,  where  he  may  have 
to  fare  harder,  and,  at  all  events,  confront  the 
unknown. 

Thus  while  two  thousand  emigrants,  or  hard 
upon  it,  are  speeding  each  day  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  but  too  sure  that  with  the  rush  of 
emigrants  comes  much  of  the  after-current  of 
poverty,  or  even  of  pauperism.  Wages,  it 
appears  from  evidence  lately  given  before  a 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  have 
been  Bteadily  falling  for  some  years.  Six  or 
seven  years  ago  a machinist  earned  from  $3  to 
$3i  a day.  He  now  only  earns  from  §2  to  §2^, 
an  abatement  of  from  30  to  33  per  cent.  In 
the  five  great  states  of  Massachussets,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Illinois,  and  Ohio,  wages 
are  now  stated  to  average  only  from  4s.  7d.  to 
5s.  8d.  per  day  for  skilled  labourers,  and  in 
these  states  there  are  said  to  be  no  fewer  than 
62,000  paupers, — a larger  number  than  all  the 
indoor  paupers  in  Ireland  in  1882.  And  every- 
thing consumed  by  the  working-man  in  America, 
except  bread,  meat,  butter,  and  milk,  is  much 
dearer  than  in  England. 

So  seriously  is  this  pressure  now  felt  that  it 
has  told  upon  what  was  formerly,  perhaps,  at 
once  the  proudest  and  justest  boast  of  the 
United  States,  viz., — the  education  of  the 
people.  In  every  new  settlement  the  allotment 


of  a proportionate  block  of  land  for  school 
purposes  was  regarded  as  essential.  Now  we 
hear  that  in  Chicago  itself  47  per  cent,  of  the 
children  do  not  attend  school,  while  in  Cin- 
cinnati ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  are  said  to 
be  engaged  in  cigar-making.  Now,  however 
strong  may  be  the  opinion  that  an  education 
which  seems  chiefly  directed  to  turn  children 
into  inefficient  schoolmasters,  clerks,  salesmen, 
or  something  requiring  no  practical  outdoor 
industry  is  a mistake,  it  is  yet  something 
better  than  factory  work.  To  bo  told  that  in 
the  open  field  of  the  United  States  “ pauperism 
and  ignorance  are  steadily  growing,”  and 

children  have  to  eke  out  the  earnings  of  their 
parents,”  is  nothing  short  of  distressing.  The 
comfort  of  the  working-classes  in  America  is 
steadily  declining;  while  the  wealth  of  the 
wealthy  is  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate. 
This,  then,  is  not  an  evil  that  affects  ancient 
civilisation  alone.  It  is  not  one  which  appears 
to  be  in  any  way  abated  by  republican  institu- 
tions, or  by  the  widest  distribution  of  the  voting 
powers. 

Is  not  that  a valuable  lesson  for  us  ? Does 
it  not  tell  us  that  our  prosperity  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  that  from  which  it  sprang, 
the  energy,  industry,  and  superior  capacity  of 
the  British  workman  ? As  far  as  we  maintain 
and  support  that,  we  may  hold  our  own  against 
the  greatest  physical  advantages  on  the  part  of 
the  foreigner.  But  the  freest  people,  as  they 
call  themselves,  in  the  world  are  now  furnishing 
us  with  incontestable  proof  that  it  is  not  by  any 
constitutional  or  legislative  conditions  that  the 
welfare  of  a national  industry  is  to  be  secured. 
Industry  has  its  own  laws,  of  which  the  first  is 
that  the  industrious  man  wins. 


RAVENNA. 

With  the  largest  court  in  our  South  Kensing- 
ton Museum  literally  overcrowded  with  sculp- 
tured specimens  of  the  Italian  art  of  the 
Renaissance  alone,  specimens  all  gathered 
within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  there  is,  we 
think  it  will  be  admitted,  some  foundation  for 
the  accusations  of  vandalism  which  one  hears  so 
freely  brought  against  modern  Italy.  We  in 
England,  while  we  have  been  material  gainers, 
seem  especially  to  have  interested  ourselves  in 
the  question.  No  sooner  is  some  fresh  iniquity 
laid  bare  than  the  cry  from  the  columns  of  the 
leading  journal  in  which  the  world  is  usually 
made  acquainted  with  these  misdemeanours, 
finds  a ready  echo  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  professional  and  sentimental  critics,  till 
the  chorus  of  lamentation  and  blame  finally 
dies  away. 

It  is  comforting  to  learn  that,  in  one  respect 
at  least,  the  latest  outrage  to  this  most  praise- 
worthy sympathy  with  the  undying  interest  in 
the  past  of  the  Italian  peninsula  is  not  exactly 
of  so  heinous  a character  as  usual.  Readers  of 
Dryden  and  “ Don  Juan,”  those  who  know  by 
its  romantic  reputation  alone  the  famous  pine- 
forest  of  Ravenna,  heard  not  long  since  with 
feelings  of  genuine  indignation  the  announce- 
ment,— first  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Roman 
Fanfulla, — that  this  characteristic  feature  of 
the  once  great  city,  the  forest  from  which  the 
navies  of  Rome  were,  it  has  been  said,  built, 
was  about  to  be  swept  away  and  its  site  utilised 
for  agricultural  purposes.  The  fact  thus  crudely 
announced  was  calculated,  it  will  be  admitted, 
to  arouse  the  feelings  of  the  sentimental,  but  to 
those  who  know  Ravenna,  who  have  visited  it  of 
late,  the  news,  while  it  grated  as  harshly  on  old 
memories,  came  with  less  shock  than  to  those 
who  have  pictured  to  themselves  the  verse-sung 
pines  of  the  Ravenna  forest  as  evergreen  as  in 
the  days  when  Byron  roamed  romantically  on 
horseback  through  its  sweet-smelling  shades, 
during  that  period  which  succeeded  his  spell  of 
forgotten  pride  in  Venice.  Little,  however,  of 
this  forest,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  city  at  least,  now  remains ; hard  winters, 
the  woodman’s  axe,  failure  of  natural  moisture 
(though  the  country  round  is  a marsh),  and 
some  mysterious  insect  blight,  have,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  reduced  to 
lamentable  proportions  the  thick  groves  amidst 
which  Dante  used  to  dream  and  gather  his 
inspirations  during  those  last  years  of  his  exile 
and  his  life  when  he  was  the  honoured  guest  of 
that  Polenta  family  to  which  belonged  the  frail 
sinner,  Francesca  di  Rimini,  with  whose  plain- 
tive tale  the  poet  has  wrung  so  many  hearts. 
And  was  it  not,  too,  in  this  same  forest  that 
Boccaccio  laid  the  scene  of  £V  most  moral  novella 


of  his,  which  our  own  Dryden  adapted  in  his 
superb  poem  of  “ Theodore  and  Honoria  ? ” 

Associations  such  as  these  were  calculated, 
it  can  be  understood,  to  tempt  the  romantic 
nature  of  Byron  and  render  him,  as  runs  the 
inscription  above  the  door  of  the  house  he 
occupied,  “ Impaziente  di  visitare  l’antica  Selva 
chfe  inspirb  gia  il  Divino  e Giovanni  Boc- 
caccio,” though  cynics  might  suggest  that  the 
fascinating  charms  of  the  Contessa  Guiccioli  may 
have  also  shared  the  thoughts  of  the  poet  in 
those  evening  rambles  which  inspired  the  lines 
that  more  perhaps  than  any  other  association 
have  endeared  the  pine  forest  of  Ravenna  to 
the  sentimentalist : — 

“ Sweet  hour  of  twilight,— in  the  solitude 
Of  the  pine-forest,— and  the  silent  shore, 

Which  bounds  Ravenna’s  immemorial  wood, 

Rooted  where  once  the  Adrian  wave  flow’d  o'er. 

To  whero  the  last  Ctesarean  fortress  stood, 

Evergreen  forest  which  Boccaccio’s  lore 
And  Dryden’s  lay  made  haunted  ground  to  me, 

How  Have  I loved  the  twilight  hour  and  thee'.” 

If  the  merry  cicala  still  sings  its  “ ceaseless 
song,”  its  shrill  chirrup  resounds  through 
withered  stems  and  shrivelled  branches,  that  in 
a Salvator  Rosa-like  style  seem  even  more  in 
accord  than  the  shades  of  the  past,  with  the 
grim  legend  sung  by  Dryden  of  that  spectre 
huntsman  whose 

“ . . hunting  which  the  devil  design’d, 

For  one  fair  female  lost  him  half  mankind.” 

The  shriek  of  the  steam-engine  has  success* 
fully  drowned  the  fabled  cries  of  the  “ beauteous 
maid  ” pursued  by  the  spectral  “ mastiffs 
gaunt”  and  that  “knight  of  swarthy  face” 
who  high  on  his  coal-black  steed  has  thundered 
through  the  shades  for  so  many  centuries  ; and 
with  the  departed  glory  of  these  ghosts,  to 
whose  strange  antics  they  had  grown  accus- 
tomed, the  pines  themselves  would  seem  also 
to  have  faded,  leaving  Ravenna  one  more  dead 
memory  to  add  to  the  many  which  crowd  its 
deserted  streets  and  crumbling  edifices. 

Pisa  la  Morta,  on  the  further  side  of  the 
peninsula,  may  be  said  to  be  alive  in  comparison 
with  Ravenna, — far  off  the  main  road,  it  is  true, 
but  too  rarely  visited  by  those  who,  crowding  to 
Italy,  fly  past  the  romantic  old  city.  This 
neglect  promises  to  even  further  hasten  the 
ruin  which  is  more  rapidly  each  year  overtaking 
its  singularly  interesting  artistic  treasures. 

“ Of  all  the  cities  iu  Romanian  lands, 

The  chief  the  most  renowned  Ravenna  stands, 
Adorn’d  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arts, 

And  rich  inhabitants  with  generous  hearts.  ” 

So  sung  Dryden,  but  how  different  is  the 
Ravenna  of  to-day  ! All  around  it  the  rich  plain 
is  well  cultivated,  broken  alone  by  the  long 
lines  of  waving  poplars  and  the  elms  over 
which,  as  in  the  days  of  Virgii,  the  vine  creeps 
gracefully  in  classic  festoons.  But  in  Ravenna 
all  seems  dead ; the  sea  that  once  filled  its 
streets  with  the  gondola  life  of  Venice  is 
now  many  miles  distant ; the  basilicas,  once 
crowded,  are  empty,  and  what  is  chiefest  pity 
of  all,  their  choice  mosaics,  after  thirteen  cen- 
turies of  existence,  where  not  actually  left  to 
crumble  away  under  the  influence  of  damp,  arc 
wofully  neglected.  The  statement  recently 
made  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  by  Mr. 
Kershaw,  as  to  the  rapid  destruction  of  some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  these,  can  be  fully  borne 
out  by  all  who  have  visited  of  late  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula. 

Fortunately,  the  work  of  decay  does  not  pro- 
ceed in  all  the  churches  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  San  Apollinare  inClassis,  now  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a swamp.  If  all  the  buildings  of 
Ravenna  had  suffered  as  has  of  late  years  this 
interesting  basilica,  the  artistic  world  would 
soon  sustain  an  irreparable  loss  in  these  rare 
and  certainly  the  most  important  relics  which 
remain  to  show  us,  a thousand  years  after  it 
had  reached  its  noblest  development,  the  con- 
dition of  that  Greek  art  which  had  produced 
the  Parthenon.  For  the  mosaics  of  Ravenna, 
with  the  basilicas  which  they  adorn,  far  exceed 
in  interest  those  of  Rome.  Ravenna,  it  must 
be  remembered,  from  a curious  series  of  his- 
torical reasons,  has  passed  through  its  venerable 
existence  singularly  unaffected  by  the  destruc- 
tive influences  which  elsewhere  have  left  us 
only  the  merest  relics.  Like  Pompeii,  which 
reveals  so  clearly  the  life  of  the  Romans  at  the 
commencement  of  our  Christian  era,  Ravenna 
seems  to  have  been  preserved  to  afford  us  an 
insight  into  those  strange  centuries  which 
followed  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

More  Byzantine  than  Constantinople  itself, 
which,  under  Turkish  influences,  has  been 
greatly  modified  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
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emperors,  the  peculiar  architectural  interest  of 
Ravenna  has  been  long  familiar  to  the  artistic 
world,  and  by  the  good  fortune  of  the  very 
obscurity  and  remoteness  which  saved  the  city 
from  Medimval  pillage  and  influences,  wo  have 
had  handed  down  almost  intact,  a series  of  some 
of  the  noblest  examples  in  existence  of  the  suc- 
cessful results  which  attend  on  the  combined 
and  friendly  efforts  of  the  architect  and  the 
decorative  artist,  results  which  modern  times 
have  striven  earnestly  to  emulate,  but  with 
what  success  comparison  with  these  mosaics 
neglected  in  the  marshes  of  Romagna  only  too 
painfully  shows. 

The  rich  collection  of  mosaics  with  which  the 
basilicas  of  Ravenna  were  adorned  in  the  days 
when  emperors  attended  mass  under  their 
now  crumbling  domes  has  at  all  times  given 
Ravenna,  in  addition  to  its  familiar  architectural 
interest,  an  exceptional  place  in  the  history 
of  art.  All  important  specimens  of  the  art 
which  Ghirlandajo  so  truly  called  “ painting  for 
eternity,”  their  present  decay,  through  sheer 
neglect,  is  a matter  for  the  profoundest  regret, 
and  the  more  so,  as  the  position  i3  an  un- 
avoidable one.  The  steps  to  bo  taken  for 
their  restoration  would  involve  a considerable 
outlay,  and  neither  the  Ravenna  ecclesiastical 
nor  municipal  authorities  have  at  their  disposal 
very  large  resources.  The  geographical  acci- 
dent to  which  the  city,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  iharshes,  owed  its  original  choice  as  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  emperors  flying  before  the 
invasion  of  Alaric’s  Visigoths,  is  the  cause  of 
the  destruction  which  is  gradually  progressing. 
The  tomb  of  Theodoric,  that  extraordinary 
building  with  its  huge  monolith  cupola,  stands 
in  an  almost  perpetual  swamp ; the  crypt  of 
San  Apollinare  in  Classis  is  constantly  invaded 
by  the  water,  and  sad  indeed  is  the  mischief 
which  the  damp  has  there  inflicted  on  the  choice 
mosaics. 

San  Vitale,  however,  with  its  unique  Byzan- 
tine character,  remains, — and  will  yet  long 
remain, — uninfluenced  by  any  more  destructive 
agent  than  the  indifference  of  its  guardians. 
Its  wonderful  conglomeration  of  cupolas  sup- 
ported by  circles  of  columns,  each  the  spoil  of 
some  classic  building ; the  rich  mosaics, — these 
stand  so  far  in  no  fear  of  destruction ; the 
colours  shine  out  in  all  the  sober  brilliancy 
which  they  have  preserved  in  the  many  cen- 
turies of  their  existence.  They  stand  as  they 
have  stood  since  the  days  when  their  originals 
lived : the  pictured  emperor  Justinian,  with  his 
attendant  crowd  of  warriors  and  clergy,  and 
his  singular  consort,  the  Empress  Theodora  and 
her  suite.  We  know  little  of  the  period  and 
the  court  of  which  these  mosaics  portray  so 
truly  the  chief  figures,  save  from  the  brilliant 
pages  of  Gibbon,  to  the  text  of  which  these 
pictures  are  the  living  commentaries.  One  is 
able  for  the  first  time  to  realise  something  of 
the  extravagance,  the  reckless  love  of  ornament 
of  the  Byzantine  rulers,  in  whom  had  died  out 
so  completely  all  appreciation  of  the  classic 
simplicity  of  their  ancestors.  In  such  an 
atmosphere,  and  amidst  such  scenes  as  Du 
Cange  has  so  well  described  in  his  picture  of 
Constantinople  during  the  days  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  little  wonder  is  it  that  the  artists  em- 
ployed by  such  a court  should  have  lost  the 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  so  alive  in  those 
from  whom  they  had  inherited  what  cunning 
they  still  possessed, — cunning  evident  in  the 
brilliant  colouring,  the  skill,  though  purely 
conventional,  in  the  cast  of  their  drapery,  and 
in  the  grouping  of  their  languid  yet  still  dig- 
nified figures. 

And  with  San  Vitale,  as  yet  no  danger 
threatens  that  jewel  of  decorative  art  the  fifth- 
century  tomb  of  Gallia  Placidia,  ablaze  with 
its  gold-grounded  mosaics  and  rich  marbles ; 
nor  does  as  yet  any  harm  menace  that  scarcely 
less  perfect  specimen,  the  chapel  which  is 
attached  to  the  palace  of  the  archbishops. 
These  and  many  others  of  the  rare  features  of 
the  old  city,  the  Baptistery, — nearly  a thousand 
years  older  than  that  of  Florence,  which  it  in 
some  respects  resembles, — the  basilica  of  San 
Apollinare  in  Cittd,  with  its  long  line  of  columns 
each  of  rare  marble,  brought  piously  from 
Constantinople,  and  their  worthy  companions 
the  triple  file  of  sixth-century  mosaics,  unique 
in  the  history  of  art ; and  with  San  Apollinare, 
Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  no  less  a sanctuary 
of  some  of  the  rarest  creations  of  the  mosaicist’s 
art,  and  not  least  of  all  the  hallowed  tomb  of 
Dante,  no  injury  but  that  of  the  tender  hand 
of  time  promises  as  yet  to  endanger.  These 
no  power  can  transport  to  our  shores,  as  has 


been  the  case  with  so  many  other  Italian  trea- 
sures; they  can  alone  bo  seen  in  their  true 
home  on  the  shores  of  the  classic  Adriatic. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  ART  OF 
JAVA. 

In  the  as  yet  very  imperfect  and  to  a great 
extent  untrustworthy  accounts  we  have  so  far 
received  of  the  terrible  volcanic  disturbances 
which  have  recently  visited  Java,  mention  has 
been  made  of  serious  injury  to  several  of  the 
great  temples  which  exist  in  the  island.  Some- 
thing more  than  an  ordinary  interest  attaches 
to  these  relics  of  a vanished  and  once  brilliant 
civilisation,  stranded,  so  to  speak,  amidst  the 
comparative  barbarism  of  the  Malay  Archipe- 
lago. “ There  is  no  chapter  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  Eastern  art,”  remarks  Fergusson  in 
his  “ History  of  Architecture,  “ so  full  of  appa- 
rent anomalies  and  which  so  completely  upsets 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  things  as  they  ought 
to  be,  as  that  which  treats  of  the  architectural 
history  of  Java.”*  The  art  which  is  displayed 
in  the  colossal  temple  of  Boro-Bodor,  the  largest 
Buddhist  temple  in  existence, — and  apparently 
much  injured  in  the  recent  earthquakes, — is  of 
purely  Hindoo  origin  and  of  a most  interesting 
period,  while  the  architecture  of  the  numerous 
other  ruined  temples  which  lie  scattered  over 
the  island  of  Java, — imperfectly  as  they  have 
yet  been  explored, — reveals  aspects  of  Oriental 
art  unrepresented  in  any  portion  of  the  Indian 
Empire. 

It  is  a point  of  no  small  interest  that  it  is  to 
English  energy  that  the  world  owes  its  first 
acquaintance  with  the  long-hidden  treasures  of 
Javanese  architecture,  which,  ruined  as  they 
have  been  by  the  action  of  centuries  of  earth- 
quakes, still  remain  in  a singular  state  of  pre- 
servation considering  their,  in  many  cases, 
venerable  antiquity.  It  was  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  Governor  of  Java  during  the  few  years 
that  the  island  was  under  British  rule,  who  in 
1814  laid  bare  the  ruins  of  the  wonderful 
Temple  of  Boro-Bodor,  the  very  existence  of 
which  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  natives. 
In  the  field  of  inquiry  opened  by  the  discovery 
and  exploration  of  the  numerous  other  ruins 
scattered  over  the  colony,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
was  not  slow  to  labour,  as  is  amply  proved  by 
his  “ History  of  Java,”  which  appeared  as  far 
back  as  1817,  and  in  which  a large  share  of 
attention  is  paid  to  the  “ Antiquities  ” of  the 
island.  Till  the  days  of  this  model  Governor- 
General  the  former  owners,  the  Dutch,  had 
neglected  any  further  researches  in  the  island 
than  those  necessitated  by  the  requirements  of 
their  commerce,  and  hence  the  existence  of  a 
civilisation  so  brilliant  as  that  which  produced 
the  wonderful  Temples  of  Boro-Bodor  and 
Prambanam  was  not  even  suspected.  The 
archaeological  research  set  on  foot  by  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  was  fortunately  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch  when  they  once  again,  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  came  into  possession  of  their  richest 
colony.  Now,  thanks  to  the  energy  of  the 
Dutch  home  government  and  the  local  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences  (originally  founded,  let  it 
be  remembered,  by  Raffles,  who  was  its  first 
president),  the  Temple  of  Boro-Bodor  has 
received  a degree  of  artistic  and  archaeological 
study  such  as  no  other  Eastern  monument  can 
boast. f 

“ If  to  the  naturalist,”  remarked  Sir  Stam- 
ford Raffles,  as  far  back  as  1815,  in  a discourse 
delivered  at  Batavia,  and  in  which  he  enume- 
rates some  of  the  marvels  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  life  of  the  colony,  ‘‘Java  exhibits 
these  extensive  and  wonderful  varieties,  to  the 
antiquary,  the  philologist,  and  the  philosopher 
she  in  like  manner  offers  subjects  of  equal 
novelty,  and  even  of  higher  interest,  whether 
we  investigate  the  splendid  remains  of  her 
temples  and  her  cities,  her  language  and  her 
literature,  or  the  character,  institutions,  and 
customs  of  her  inhabitants.”  X 

But  of  the  past  civilisation  of  Java  only  the 


* History  of  Architecture,  vol.  iii.,  p.  637.  (Edition 
1876.) 

t The  Dutch  Government  have  already  published  four 
folio  volumes  containing  about  400  photographs  of  the 
temple,  while  the  Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Science 
has  further  produced  65  photographic  plates,  while  the 
same  society  has  further  brought  out  over  300  photographs 
of  other  Javanese  antiquities.  In  RalUes’s”  History  of  Java” 
twelve  plates  are  devoted  to  the  temple  of  Boro-Bodor,  a 
description  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for  Mav 
22, 1880. 

j Discourse  (delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Sciences),  Batavia,  1815, 
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faintest  traditions  remain.  Of  its  monuments, 
only  a series  of  deserted  ruins,  buried  beneath 
the  rich  growth  of  the  tropics,  stand  to  prove 
the  wealth  and  refinement  of  the  Javanese,  and 
their  generous  patronage  of  the  arts  in  days 
long  gone  by. 

Our  readers  may  recall  a brief  description, 
given  in  these  pages  some  three  years  since, 
of  the  great  temples  of  Boro-Bodor  and  Pram- 
banam. M.  Desire  Charnay  had  then  been  sent 
to  Java  by  the  French  Government  on  one  of 
those  numerous  archteological  aud  scientific 
missions  by  means  of  which  our  neighbours 
generously  endow  that  research  which  it  is  justly 
claimed  is,  where  not  entirely  neglected,  left 
far  too  largely  in  our  country  to  private  initia- 
tive. M.  Charnay  (whose  acquaintance  with 
the  strange  architectural  ruins  of  Central 
America  is  familiar  to  the  professional  world) 
had  specially  in  view,  in  visiting  Java,  to  obtain 
further  details  respecting  the  singular  resem- 
blance of  the  Javanese  architecture  to  that  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan,  and  to  which  Fergusson, 
it  may  be  remembered,  refers,  tracing  it  to  a 
probable  common  origin  of  the  two  nations 
developing  at  a distance  a similar  art.  Bo  this 
as  it  may,  the  resemblance  of  the  later  forms 
of  Javanese  architecture  to  that  of  Central 
America,  as  can  be  seen  by  comparison,  is  so 
striking  as  to  suggest  something  more  positive 
than  what  would  in  reality  be  a unique  coinci- 
dence in  the  history  of  art. 

The  study  of  the  art  of  Java,  an  architecture 
which  reached  a high  degree  of  perfection  with- 
out the  use  of  pillars,  arches,  or  mortar,  is,  it 
will  be  seen,  a field  offering  no  small  interest. 
Taken  in  connexion  with  the  art  of  our  great 
Indian  dependency,  concerning  which  there 
still  remains, — be  it  said  almost  to  our  shame, — 
so  much  to  be  learned,  and  in  the  development 
of  which  the  ruined  temples  of  Java  present 
many  features  for  study  deficient  on  the  main- 
land, it  can  be  understood  how  justified  are  the 
regrets  that  we  should  not  know  more  of  the 
strange  art  of  this  distant  European  colony, 
particularly  when  such  terrible  upheavals  as 
have  recently  visited  Java  seem  to  threaten  the 
annihilation  of  all  the  sources  of  study. 

The  origin  of  the  art  to  be  found  in  Java, — - 
for  Javanese  art  proper,  it  may  at  once  be 
stated,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist, — are, 
beyond  question,  Hindoo.  An  Indian  colony  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  migrated 
to  Java,  and  as  a comparison  with  the  architec- 
ture of  the  peninsula  would  seem  to  show,  not 
from  the  nearest  coast,  but  from  the  western 
side  of  Hindustan  ; on  this  point,  however,  too 
great  doubts  as  yet  exist  for  any  certainty  to 
be  expressed.  Under  the  rule  of  these  colonists 
the  Javanese  would  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
a high  degree  of  civilisation,  and  that  during  a 
period  which  in  Europe  is  historically  known  as 
the  Dark  Ages.  Slowly  the  original  Hindoo 
element  can  be  seen  dying  out,  and  the  purity 
of  its  style  degraded  by  the  revival  of  local 
influences,  till  at  length  these  so  completely 
gain  the  upper  hand,  that  Java  may  be  said  to 
have  once  more  returned  to  the  original  con- 
dition of  comparative  barbarism,  in  which  it 
and  the  adjacent  isles  are  still  plunged.  The 
last  blow  to  its  brilliant  past  was  dealt  when 
Hahommedanism  invaded  the  country;  but, 
strangely  enough,  the  Arab  influence  which 
covered  India  with  such  architectural  marvels 
would  seem  to  have  destroyed  for  ever  the 
artistic  spirit  in  Java,  an  apathetic  indifference 
replaced  the  once  brilliant  artistic  industry  of 
the  nations,  the  very  memory  of  their  past 
greatness  faded  away.  European  influences 
went  in  entirely  new  directions, — those  of  com- 
mercial profit, — and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  as  English  governor 
that  any  steps  were  taken  to  discover  the  almost 
forgotten  facts  which  told  the  story  of  the 
builders  of  such  monuments  as  those  at  Boro- 
Bodor,  Prambanam,  or  the  Thousand  Temples. 
Since  then,  however,  much  has  been  done  to  clear 
up  the  mystery  which  surrounded  these  ruins  ; 
and  we  are  in  possession  of  a certain  amount  of 
information,  yielded  almost  entirely,  however, 
by  a study  of  the  ruins  themselves,  for  of 
literary  records  scarcely  any  exist. 


The  Theatre  in  Great  Queen  - street, 
Lincoln’ s-inn-Fields,  built  a year  or  so  ago, 
and  at  first  called  ‘‘The  Novelty,”  and  after- 
wards “ The  Folies  Dramatiques,”  is  to  be 
offered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart  by  Messrs. 
Debenbam,  Tewson,  & Farmer  on  the  16th 
of  October. 
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ART  WORK  AND  DESIGNING  AT  THE 
FISHERIES  EXHIBITION. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  full  amount 
of  amusement  and  recreation  to  be  found  and 
got  out  of  such  a display  of  curious  things  as 
is  now  to  be  seen  at  South  Kensington,  then  is 
it  yet  more  so  to  put  at  its  full  value  the  worth 
of  the  information  it  affords  on  so  many  subjects 
altogether  away  from  the  usual  sources  of  in- 
formation, coming  from  places  all  but  inacces- 
sible even  to  curious  readers  and  searchers  after 
what  is  unique.  Museums  for  the  most  part 
are  made  up  of  things  not  usually  to  be  found 
except  by  those  who  may  be  said  to  more  or  less 
devote  their  lives,  and  at  times  their  fortunes, 
to  the  search  after  and  the  acquisition  of  illus- 
trations of  the  objects,  whatever  their  nature. 
In  the  now  historic  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  the 
whole  show  mainly  consisted  of  illustrations  of 
the  art  and  art-manufacture  of  the  time  as  it 
then  was  and  even  now  is  ; the  present  display 
in  great  measure  made  up  of  such,  together 
with  things  which  come  from  long  distances, 
and  from  times  past.  This  is  by  this  time  so 
well  known  that  we  need  but  point  to  a few  of 
the  most  typical  objects,  our  main  purpose 
here  being  to  direct  some  more  special  attention 
to  the  examples  of  hand-wrought  work,  and  to 
the  evidences  of  thought  and  design  elicited 
from  the  artist  and  workman  in  the  very  act  of 
making  and  decorating  or  ornamenting  such 
objects  in  whatever  material. 

Our  main  object  here  is  then  not  so  much  to 
direct  attention  to  any  special  object  of  fine  art 
or  the  production  of  it,  but  to  ask  attention  to 
one  item  in  this  great  show  which,  we  think, 
might  well  be  improved  on.  It  is  that  of  illus- 
trating the  more  or  less  thoroughly,  or,  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  say  incompletely,  the  progress 
of  any  one  speciality,  as  architecture,  or  build- 
ing, or  even  boat-building,  here  so  well  illustrated. 
In  these  days  of  never-ceasing  change  (for  what 
is  done  to-day  is  apt  to  fall  into  disuse  to- 
morrow, be  its  value  what  it  may)  it  is  true 
it  is  not  so  much  progress  that  is  in  vogue  as 
change, — the  passing  away  of  old  things,  even 
of  yesterday,  and  the  coming  in  of  new,  be  they 
what  they  may.  In  days  of  old,  this  constant 
change  was  certainly  quite  a different  process, 
as  may  be  broadly  illustrated  by  a careful 
notice  of  the  passing  away  of  one  style  of  art 
and  the  coming  in  of  another,  and  that  by  a 
process  so  gradual  that  it  can  hardly  have  been 
noticed,  even  by  those  who  made  the  change 
itself  and  worked  out  the  new  phase  of  things. 
This  might  be  illustrated  in  very  many  ways, 
and  by  reference  to  many  epochs  in  art.  In 
this  great  show  it  may  be  seen  in  progress 
almost  by  the  consecutive  inspection  of  the 
many  illustrations  there  are  of  boat-building 
from  nearly  all  countries  and  of  all  dates.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  and  instructive,  to  point 
to  some  of  these,  and  to  follow  them,  not  in  the 
order  of  time  only,  but  as  coming  from  so  many 
centres  of  art  action  and  of  constrqction  and 
design.  Here  there  is  ample  material  for  this 
historic  comparison,  if  we  may  so  put  it,  and  it 
needs  only  to  be  carefully  done  and  in  order  of 
time. 

In  passing  we  may,  perhaps,  make  note  of  the 
somewhat  imperfect  numbering  of  the  various 
objects  in  this  vast  collection,  which  makes  it 
difficult  to  follow  any  special  class  of  them  con- 
secutively ; and,  more  than  this,  they  are  a 
good  deal  scattered  about,  so  that  some  little 
patience  and  care  is  needed  in  those  who  go 
really  to  see  and  to  learn  a somewhat.  The 
distance,  too,  from  object  to  object  is  sometimes 
considerable,  even  when  they  are  closely  related, 
and  all  but  grow  out  of  each  other.  It  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to  find  a series  of  objects  fuller 
of  even  art  instruction, — if  wo  may  so  call  it, — 
than  the  Naval  Architecture  or  the  Boat- 
building Section  of  the  Exhibition.  It  begins 
fairly  with  the  very  rudest  and  roughest 
examples  of  the  ship-builder’s  and  the  ship- 
architect’s  craft  that  can  well  be,  and  the 
collection  takes  us  step  by  step  to  the  very 
latest  efforts  made,  or  which  modem  science 
and  workmanship  on  new  materials  can  give. 
It  begins  with  the  very  roughest, — with  forms 
burned  out  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  canoes  from 
the  South  Sea  Islands, — and  then  goes  on  from 
the  simplest  forms  and  the  roughest  to  the 
more  and  more  complicated  and  “ refined,”  till 
we  come  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  State  Barge,  and 
the  model  of  the  last  ironclad,  with  steam- 
propelled  mechanism,  as  full  of  ingenious  con- 


trivances as  a chronometer,  and  wherein  the 
human  actionisall  buteliminated, and  thesteam- 
engino  or  “electricity”  takes  the  place  of  it. 
That  this  is  a sign  of  “ progress  ” there  can  be 
no  doubt ; but  as  machinery  triumphs  human 
action  vanishes,  and  with  it  individuality  all 
but  wholly.  Here  we  would  ask  attention, 
more  especially  to  the  art  part  of  this  division 
of  the  Fishermen’s  Show. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the 
subject  of  art  and  design,  and  of  the  influence 
which  education  generally  has  had,  and  must  at 
all  times  have,  on  the  skill  of  the  artist  and 
workman, ‘that  it  would  seem  beyond  possibility 
to  add  to  it  or  to  say  one  word  that  would  seem 
in  any  way  to  oppose  it ; but  to  those  who  are 
at  all  interested  it  will  afford  not  a little  instruc- 
tion and  create  no  small  wonder, — increasing  as 
they  look  and  study, — to  find  out,  as  they  most 
certainly  must  do,  how  hard  and  sorely  pressed 
the  modern  man,  — the  workman  and  the 
designer, — is  at  times  for  what  may  be  termed 
a fine  line,  a classic  curve,  if  the  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  even  for  the  lines  of  a common  row- 
boat. There,  however,  may  be  found  a grace  of 
outline  in  the  side  of  a rough  canoe  from  an  all 
but  unnamed  island  in  the  South  Seas,  which  a 
Greek  of  old  might  well  have  envied  and  could 
hardly  have  excelled.  In  the  division  of  this 
fishermen’s  show  devoted  to  boats  of  all  kinds 
and  sizes,  there  is  nought  of  more  interest  than 
the  examples  of  boat  and  canoe  building  and 
carving,  and  even  the  “ turning  out  ” of  them 
from  the  rough  trunks  of  huge  trees,  together 
with  others  made  up  of  rough  planks,  wherein 
the  very  eye  of  the  executive  workman  has 
been  evidently  guided  by  the  work  of  his  hand, 
and  he  has  found  out,  as  if  by  intuition,  how  to 
go  on  and  to  complete  his  work  by  simply 
looking  at  its  beginnings.  But  this  work  has 
been  done,  not  by  the  copying  of  it  and  the 
repeating  it,  but  by  the  very  and  mere  impulse 
it  has  given. 

It  is  thus,  as  we  cannot  but  think,  that  by 
looking  at  these  examples  of  so  rude  yet  truly 
refined  work,  we  may  see,  as  the  workman 
most  certainly  may  do,  how  much  is  to  be 
gained  by  his  being  made  or  educated  into 
an  artist,  as  well  as  being  an  executive  work- 
man ; in  other  words,  that  he  be  incited  or 
driven  to  think  and  consider  over  his  work, 
as  well  as  to  do  the  hard  hand-work  of  it,  or  to 
simply  follow  the  workings  of  a steam  engine, 
or  the  mere  lines  of  a drawing,  however  full  of 
detail  and  directions.  It  would  seem  a pity  that 
there  is  so  comparatively  little  of  architecture 
proper  in  this  display,  for  in  no  other  fine  art  are 
there  more  or  better  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  the  skill,  whatever  its  amount,  of  the  artist- 
workman,  in  whatever  material  he  may  work. 
Architecture  may  here  seem,  at  first  sight,  a little 
away  from  the  fisherman  and  his  vocation,  but 
he  must  live  sometimes  away  from  his  boat,  and 
with  those  who  belong  to  him,  on  land,  so  that 
the  house  or  cottage  he  then  lives  in,  and  its 
surroundings,  may  well  be  just  thought  of,  and 
its  worth  and  importance  and  present  needs 
urged  on  those  who  can  help  to  make  it  better 
than  it  now  to  all  appearance  is.  All,  indeed, 
are  interested  here,  for  who  is  there  who  has 
seen  the  shores  of  this  island  of  ours  from  the 
deck  of  either  boat  or  man-of-war  who  has  not 
looked  at  the  hut,  or  hovel,  or  cottage  of  the 
fisherman  ? 

There  is  so  much  here,  indeed,  to  study  and 
comment  on  that  we  know  not  what  to  miss 
note  of  in  the  short  space  at  our  disposal,  but 
we  would  not  end  without  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  this  section  of  this  unique  show  may 
not  finally  be  altogether  lost  and  dispersed, 
when  the  time  comes  for  its  final  closing;  for 
there  are,  as  here  seen,  not  a few  objects  of 
surpassing  interest  which  can  never  be  replaced, 
or  anything  got  as  a substitute  for  them.  We 
can  but  hope  and  trust  that  a selection  will  be 
carefully  made,  and  a permanent  museum 
established,  either  on  this  ground,  or  at  the 
British  Museum,  where  additional  space  might 
be  obtained  for  their  reception.  It  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of  that  we  of  this  age  are  but  getting 
together,  however  slowly,  the  materials  for  a 
due  history  of  art,  whatever  its  division  may 
be,  or  whatever  the  mode  of  its  production, 
whether  as  a following  of  the  part  of  it  or  as  in 
the  search  after  some  new  method  of  art- 
production  assisted  more  or  less  by  machinery, 
and  by  that  which  best  imitates  its  action  in 
speed  of  work  and  closeness  of  copying. 
Doubtless,  it  must  be  some  time  before  another 
system  or  method  of  art-work  as  regards  the 
workman  can  obtain,  but  if  any  change  is  to  be, 


or  can  be,  there  is  no  better  place  to  initiate  it 
than  amidst  this  accidental  gathering  of  work- 
manship. 


BIRKENHEAD  NEW  QUARTER  SESSIONS 
COURT. 

The  plans  sent  in  competition  for  the  new 
Sessions  Court  at  Birkenhead  were  exhibited 
at  the  Birkenhead  Municipal  Offices  during  last 
week.  The  site  for  the  new  building  adjoins 
that  of  the  new  Town-hall,  which  is  now  pro- 
ceeding. The  committee  called  in  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Chas.  Barry  as  professional  adviser  on  the 
merits  of  the  plans,  and  they  have  accepted 
his  decision  in  favour  of  the  design  sent  in  by 
Messrs.  T.  D.  Barry  & Sons,  of  Liverpool, 
although  we  understand  their  previous  inclina- 
tion had  been  towards  another  design;  but  they 
rightly  felt  that  in  asking  the  advice  of  a pro- 
fessional judge,  they  were  bound  to  respect  it 
when  given ; and  in  so  doing  they  set  a whole- 
some example  to  other  corporate  bodies  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  people  have  called  in  a professional 
referee,  and  then  set  his  opinion  aside, — a pro- 
ceeding not  only  absurd,  but  disingenuous. 

The  plan  selected  is  unquestionably  the  best 
one.  The  Quarter  Sessions  Court  is  placed 
centrally  as  the  basis  of  the  arrangement, 
and  the  Police-courts  in  the  rear;  the  public 
entrance-hall  is  so  contrived  as  to  be  close  to 
the  entrance  for  the  public  in  each  court ; and 
the  rooms  for  magistrates  and  others  are  con- 
veniently placed  for  easy  and  private  access  to 
the  several  courts.  The  plan  has  a definite 
system,  and  will  be  convenient  in  working. 
There  are  some  defects  of  detail  which  should 
be  considered  in  execution.  Some  of  the  water- 
closets  are  too  much  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  and  complaints  have  been  made  as  to 
deficient  light  and  ventilation  of  the  cells  in 
the  police  department.  These  defects  can  be 
remedied  however,  and  they  do  not  affect  the 
special  merits  of  the  plan.  The  design  is  classic, 
and  is  treated  and  grouped  with  considerable 
originality  and  picturesqueness  of  general  effect. 
We  should  suggest  an  attempt,  however,  to  give 
a little  more  consideration  to  some  of  the 
details,  and  evolve  something  more  original 
than  the  vase  terminals  and  the  festoon  orna- 
ments which  have  done  duty  so  often  that 
every  one  would  be  tired  of  them  now,  even  if 
they  possessed  more  decorative  suitability  than 
they  ever  did. 

The  competitors  were  required  to  give,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  abiding  by,  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  building.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  an  effect  such  a stipulation  has  in 
bringing  up  architects’  estimates  to  a level  of 
realism  in  a competition,  and  in  nipping  the 
imagination  which  can  often  in  such  cases  see 
a power  of  doing  everything  for  25  per  cent, 
below  the  normal  rate  of  building.  Messrs.  T. 
D.  Barry  & Sons  estimate  their  building  at 
27,000J.  It  will  be  rather  a tight  fit,  but  we 
think  it  can  be  done. 

Among  the  other  designs  sent  in,  two  alter- 
native sets  by  Messrs.  Homblower  & Sons 
exhibit  a great  deal  of  work,  and  have  some 
very  good  points  in  detail,  but  the  plan  wants 
simplicity  in  its  working,  which  is  also  the 
defect  of  Messrs.  Aldridge  & Deacon’s  plan. 
They  have  sent  a beautiful  set  of  drawings,  and 
the  architectural  treatment  is  suitable  and 
in  good  taste,  but  the  arrangement  cuts  short 
internal  corridor  communication  at  one  point  in 
a way  that  might  be  inconvenient,  and  there  is 
a lack  of  distinct  method  in  the  plan.  Mr.  T.  N. 
Crofts  has  attempted  with  some  success  a 
special  architectural  treatment  suggesting  the 
idea  of  a building  which  (for  evil  doers)  is  to  be 
the  next  step  to  a prison,  and  is  in  part  a tem- 
porary prison  itself ; his  elevations  are  clever 
and  original  in  this  respect,  and  his  cells  are 
apparently  better  placed  for  securing  light  and 
air  than  others ; but  there  are  features  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  plan  which  would  put  it  out 
of  court  hopelessly,  on  practical  grounds. 

The  Corporation  adopted  the  system  of 
limiting  the  competition  to  local  architects,  i.e., 
in  this  case,  residents  either  in  Birkenhead  or 
Liverpool.  Except  in  the  case  of  buildings  of 
first-class  size  and  importance,  this  is  a precedent 
that  might  very  well  be  followed  more  often 
than  it  is. 


A Large  Set  of  Chimes  has  been  erected 
in  Leyland  Church,  Lancashire,  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Sons,  Queen-street,  Derby. 
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THE  LAST  OP  GARDEN  COURT, 
MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

Some  slight  stir  was  occasioned  a few  months 
since  by  the  threatened  destruction  of  Gold- 
smith’s latest  residence  in  the  Temple.  Brick- 
court  has  just  been  partially  rebuilt,  though 
there  are  spared  for  a while  the  sets  of 
chambers  on  No.  2 staircase,  in  which  Blackstone 
(then  at  work  upon  his  Commentaries  on  the 
Laws  of  England)  on  the  first  floor,  and  Gold- 
smith immediately  above  him,  were  contem- 
poraries together.  But  the  benchers  have 
marked  out  for  speedy  demolition  the  remaining 
portions, — being  Nos.  3 and  4, — of  Garden- 
court  (built  circa  1755)  ; a locality  that  is 
closely  associated  with  the  authors  of  the  best 
prose  tale,  the  best  biography,  and  the  best 
romances  in  our  language. 

Removing  from  No.  6,  Wine  Office-court, 
Fleet-street,  Goldsmith,  in  1763,  took  a humble 
set  of  rooms  in  the  attic  floor  of  the  then 
library  staircase,  Garden-court ; sharing  them 
with  one  Jeffs,  butler  to  the  Society.  Here  he 
was  soon  visited  by  a neighbour  from  No.  1, 
Inner  Temple-lane.  On  that  occasion  Dr. 
Johnson  excited  his  host’s  uneasiness  by  an 
apparently  minute  survey,  owing  to  his  defective 
vision,  of  the  scanty  accommodation  afforded. 
Making  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  nature,  Goldsmith  characteristically 
broke  out  with: — “I  shall  soon  be  in  better 
chambers,  sir,  than  these.”  “ Nay,  sir,” 
answered  his  tender-hearted  friend,  11  never 
mind  that.  Nil  te  queesiveris  extra.”  Invalu- 
able advice,  says  Forster,  if  Goldsmith,  blotting 
out  remembrance  of  his  childhood  and  youth, 
and  looking  solely  and  steadily  on  the  present 
and  tho  future,  could  but  have  dared  to  act 
upon  it.  Yet  this  oblivion  such  a man  as 
Goldsmith  could  never  share.  In  Garden-court 
he  completes,*  and  dedicates  to  his  brother 
Henry,  that  exquisite  poem,  whose  opening 
stanzas  dwell  upon  a recollection  and  love  of 
their  early  home  at  Lissoy.  At  this  period,  more- 
over, Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  received  a similar 
kindness  from  the  author  of  “ Clarissa,”  relieved 
Goldsmith  from  arrest  in  his  temporary  retreat 
in  Newbery’s  lodgings  at  Canonbury  Tower  by 
the  sale  to  Newbery’s  nephew  of  the  “ Vicar  of 
Wakefield.”  A few  months  afterwards  we  find 
him  in  a better  set  of  rooms  in  the  floor  below, 
and  there,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  of  his 
tailor,  Mr.  Filby,  he  kept  a man-servant.  Here 
he  composed  some  of  those  dear  delectable  little 
histories,  as  Charles  Lamb  describes  them,  for 
children  : he  called  himself  their  friend,  but  he 
was  the  friend  of  all  mankind : and,  inspired  by 
Percy’s  “ Reliques,”  wrote  his  own  ballad  of 
“ Edwin  and  Angelina.”  Whilst  living  in 
Garden-court,  too,  ho  resumes  practice  as  a 
physician,  going  about  in  a scarlet  cloak  and 
with  the  cane  which,  with  his  desk  and  chair,  is 
preserved  in  the  Forster  Collection:  and,  emula- 
tive of  the  success  that  attended  Garrick  and 
Colman’s  “ Clandestine  Marriage,”  determines 
to  write  a comedy.  Four  editions  of  “ The 
Traveller”  had  appeared  in  twice  as  many 
months  when  the  Newberys  found  it  worth 
while  to  give  to  the  world  that  incomparable 
story  of  quiet  labour  and  domestic  happiness 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  does  not  stand  alone  in 
declaring  to  be  without  a parallel  as  a fireside 
picture  of  perfect  beauty.  Goldsmith  devoted 
the  profits,  some  4001.,  derived  from  his  first 
play,  “ The  Good-natured  Man,”  to  purchasing, 
in  1768,  the  chambers  in  Brick-court,  where, 
after  further  struggles  with  the  extremes  of 
fortune,  he  eventually  closed  his  unhappy  life 
on  the  morning  of  Monday,  April  4th,  1774,  un- 
attended by  any  one  of  his  beloved  companions, 
and  lamented  alone  that  day  by  that  strange 
unaccustomed  group  of  unbidden  mourners  who 
sat  on  the  stairs  weeping  bitterly  for  the  only 
friend  they  had  ever  known.  Well  might  the 
Jessamy  Bride  ask  for  a lock  of  his  hair;  well 
might  Reynolds,  hearing  of  his  death,  put  aside 
his  brush,  and  Burke  burst  into  tears;  whilst 
Johnson,  writing  to  Boswell  some  three  months 
later,  penned  those  few  words  which  will 
endure  as  long  as  all  the  names  recorded  here. 
At  No.  2 staircase,  Garden-court,  lived  Sir  John 
Carr,  the  eccentric  author  of  the  “ Caledonian 
Sketches,”  subject  of  Du  Bois’s  amusing  bur- 
lesque ; on  No.  3 staircase  the  late  Capt.  Hans 
Busk,  asserted  founder  of  our  present  volunteer 


* " This  day  is  published,  price  Is.  6d.,  The  Traveller,  or 
a Prospect  of  Society,  a Poem.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith,  M.B. 
Printed  for  J.  Newbery,  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard.”  (4to). 
The  Public  Advertiser,  19th  December,  1764.  This  was  the 
first  work  to  which  Goldsmith  put  his  name. 


forces,  bad  chambers;  and  there,  within  sound 
of  the  once  pleasantly-rippling  fountain,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  often  called  to  see  James  Boswell, 
son  to  him  who  wrote  the  life  of  Johnson. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OFFICES 
COMPETITION. 

Sih, — As  some  of  the  conditions  of  this 
national  competition  do  not  appear  to  be  drawn 
with  that  perfect  freedom  from  onesidedness 
which  is  not  only  desirable  but,  doubtless,  in- 
tended, by  H.M.  Commissioners,  I will  venture, 
if  you  permit,  to  make  a few  remarks  upon 
them  by  way  of  friendly  protest  and  suggestion. 
In  their  well-meant  anxiety  to  be  fair  to  both 
sides  the  Commissioners  have  adopted  a severity 
of  method  which  I fear  will  defeat  that  object. 
The  precautions  proposed  are  calculated  to  give 
great  powers  to  them,  while  the  competitors  are 
carefully  bound  to  silence  and  excluded  from 
court.  I think  that  any  man  of  the  world, 
without  necessarily  being  a cynic,  would  say 
that  the  conditions,  as  they  at  present  stand, 
irresistibly  suggest  the  possibility  of  unfair- 
ness, an  opening  for  hole-and-corner  work,  a 
job.  Now  if  this  impression,  erroneous  though 
it  b9,  should  be  general  or  even  limited,  the 
result  will  be  unfortunate.  The  best  men  will 
not  compete.  Clearly  publicity  should  be  the 
essence  of  the  whole  proceedings  in  this  as  in 
all  other  great  national  competitions.  There  is 
everything  to  be  gained  by  it.  I can  see  nothing 
to  be  lost  by  it.  On  the  other  hand,  secrecy  and 
unjust  suspicion  inevitably  go  together.  Then 
have  not  competitors  always  a right  to  know 
their  judges  before  engaging  in  the  race  ? 
But  let  me  proceed  to  notice  the  objectionable 
clauses. 

3.  “ Before  any  designs  are  sent  in  the  Commis- 
sioners will  appoint  a committee  of  judges,  one,  at 
least,  of  whom  will  be  an  architect.  Tho  judges  so 
to  be  appointed  will  select  ten  designs,  or  such  less 
number  as  they  may  think  fit,  the  authors  of  which 
will  be  invited  to  compete  in  the  second  or  final 
competition.” 

The  first  sentence  should  rather  run  thus  : — 

After  (not  before)  the  designs  are  sent  in  the 
Commissioners  will  appoint  and  make  public  the 
names  of  a committee  of  judges,  one  half  of 
whom,  at  least,  will  be  non-competing  archi- 
tects, who  will  begin  and  finish  their  work 
immediately  after  appointment,  and,  after 
coming  to  a decision,  at  once  report  publicly 
in  the  usual  manner  without  communication 
with  the  Commissioners  or  with  any  other 
department. 

The  proposal  of  one  architect  is  utterly 
inadequate.  There  might  be  five  or  more 
other  judges,  and,  not  being  architects,  they 
oould  only  be  more  or  less  competent  to  decide 
a question  emphatically  architectural  and 
practical.  On  every  question  the  poor  weak 
individual  would  be  outvoted  by  men  with 
only  partial  knowledge. 

As  tho  clerk  of  works  who  is  to  receive  the 
drawings  (see  15)  is  an  employe  of  the  Com- 
missioners (as  stated  in  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a fow  weeks  ago),  can  it  be  supposed 
that  some  of  the  Commissioners  (whoso  men 
must  arrange  the  plans  for  examination  by  the 
judges)  will  not  either  see  them  or  hear  a great 
deal  about  them  ? It  is  clearly  impossible  that 
the  designs  shall  not  bo  seen  by  any  one  except 
the  judges,  and,  if  their  officers  (that  is,  a body 
of  indiscriminate  workmen)  see  them,  the 
guarantee  of  secrecy, — the  basis  of  the  con- 
ditions,— vanishes.  I am  sure,  therefore,  that 
the  competitors  would  prefer  the  usual  publicity 
from  the  first. 

This  publicity  would  be  a sufficient  security 
against  any  second  competitor  making  unfair 
use  of  a good  idea  of  someone  else’s.  But  if  done 
the  judges  would  knowhow  to  act.  Judges, 
moreover,  feel  more  responsibility  when  known 
and  when  acting  in  public. 

Why,  in  a great  national  work,  involving 
unusual  and  the  utmost  labour,  anxiety,  pro- 
fessional and  architectural  knowledge  and  prac- 
tical skill, — the  experience,  in  short,  of  a life- 
time,— the  commission  for  which  has  been  won 
in  a severe  national,  perhaps  international,  con- 
test, the  nsnal  commission  of  5 per  cent,  should 
be  reduced  by  10,OOOZ.  on  estimated  outlay 
(usually  much  below  the  actual  one),  it  would, 
I think,  puzzle  the  Commissioners  to  explain 
satisfactorily  to  any  disinterested  person.  The 
actual  work  will  take  some  ten  years  of  time, 
thus  only  yielding  2,500Z.  per  annum, — a small 
income  indeed  for  a first-class  architect,  who 
would  necessarily  have  to  reduce  his  private 


practice  considerably  so  as  to  give  the  proper  i 
attention  to  so  large  a work,  and  to  pay  many 
clerks. 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  great  nation 
will  expect  its  best  and  mo3t  severely  tested 
architect  to  make  such  a sacrifice  ? I think 
not.  Moanness  assuredly  is  not  a national 
characteristic.  An  Architect. 


Sir, — Wisely  or  unwisely,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  upshot  may  decide  ; but  of  the  fact  that 
the  Departmental  paper  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Works  on  the  17th  current,  as  to  a competition 
for  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  throws  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  architectural  profession,  so 
far  as  it  is  organised  and  represented,  can 
hardly  be  denied.  “ No  rules  of  any  association 
or  society  shall  be  held  binding  upon  the  Com- 
missioners.” Any  dispute  or  question  between 
the  architect  and  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
referred  to  a single  arbitrator  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Treasury ; that  is  to  say,  shall  be  decided 
against  the  architect.  In  case  of  the  death  or 
incapacitation  of  the  architect,  any  unsatisfied 
claims  he  may  have  against  the  Commissioners 
lapse,  or,  at  all  events,  are  relegated  to  that 
region  of  “ equitable  proportion”  which  is  to  be 
decided  by  what  is  called  the  “ arbitrator,” — 
that  is  to  say,  the  employ 4, — of  the  Treasury. 
For  any  extra  time  or  labour, — and  architects 
know  what  that  implies, — the  same  satisfactory 
mode  of  “ arbitration  ” is  to  be  adopted.  All 
plans,  specifications,  and  the  like,  are  not  only 
to  be  tho  property  of  the  Commissioners,  but 
to  be  deposited  at  the  Board  of  Works  ; and  the 
architect  is  to  make  all  copies  and  working 
drawings  at  his  own  expense.  And  for  all  this, 
and  for  tho  brainwork  which  survives  a com- 
petition d deux  dtages,  the  munificent  sum  of 
25,000Z.  is  to  be  given  to  cover  all  claims. 
Clerks  of  the  works,  inspectors,  draughtsmen, 
are  all  to  be  at  the  charge  of  the  architect.  And 
as  if  to  add  to  the  other  disadvantages  of  the 
plan,  comes  the  scheme  for  making  the  builder 
independent  of  any  efficient  control  on  the 
part  of  the  architect.  The  determination  of 
the  instalments  to  the  builder,  and  tho 
making  up  of  the  amounts  connected  with 
the  execution  of  the  works,  are  to  be  con- 
ducted on  the  Japanese  plan ; which  was 
adopted  for  the  special  object  of  taking 
advantage  of  foreign  skill,  while  keeping  the 
foreign  engineers  and  architects  in  ignorance  of 
Japanese  prices.  They  will  be  “ provided  for  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Works.” 

Who,  under  these  disrespectful  conditions, 
may  be  disposed  to  send  in  what  the  Com- 
missioners modestly  call  a “ sketch,”  provisions 
are  adopted  for  concealing.  The  “sketch”  is 
to  be  on  a scale  of  24  ft.  to  the  inch,  to  include 
a plan  of  each  floor,  an  elevation  of  each 
principal  front  and  court,  two  complete  sections 
from  north  to  south,  and  one  from  east  to  west; 
description  of  the  accommodation  provided  on 
each  floor  for  each  department  and  sub-depart- 
ment, total  cubic  contents,  “ explanation  ” of 
material  and  mode  of  construction,  and  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  building. 

The  reward  for  pleasing  the  Commissioners 
by  this  gratuitous  work  is  to  be  the  privilege 
of  sending  in  another  set  of  plans  on  a larger 
scale,  for  which  the  handsome  sum  of  600Z.  will 
be  allowed,  to  be  deducted  from  the  main  sum 
allowed  the  ultimate  winner ; and  tho  success 
in  this  second  competition  is  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  architect,  or  rather  the  anomalous 
servant,  of  the  Commissioners  ; there  being  no 
provision  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
his  own  design. 

The  ultimate  authority, — with  the  exception 
of  the  “arbitrator”  of  the  Treasury, — seems 
to  be  a Committee  of  Judges  to  bo  appointed 
by  the  Commissioners,  of  whom  “ one,  at  least,” 
will  be  an  architect. 

What  response  these  terms  will  elicit  from 
the  profession  remains  to  be  seen.  It  would, 
we  think,  be  difficult  to  frame  a set  of  brand- 
new  regulations  more  offensive  to  a dignified 
profession,  or  more  likely  to  elicit,  at  the 
greatest  cost  and  trouble  to  the  competitors, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  results.  Every  rule, 
custom,  and  practice,  of  the  profession  seems 
to  be  studiously  set  aside,  — and  the  name, 
without  either  the  power,  the  responsibility,  the 
dignity,  or  the  proper  emolument  of  an  archi- 
tect, is  the  only  bait  that  is  offered  in  order  to 
net  a shoal  of  laborious  designs.  We  cannot 
but  anticipate  that  either  the  Commissioners 
will  have  to  improve  their  terms,  or  that 
former  failures  and  disgraces  will  bo  distanced 
by  the  New  War  Office  and  Admiralty.  C. 
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SPECIAL  AND  SUB-CONTRACTS  IN 
BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — In  the  absence  of  more  capable  corre- 
spondents, I would  solicit  permission  to  supple- 
ment the  remarks  you  did  me  the  favour  to  afford 
space  for  a few  weeks  ago,  by  some  further  re- 
marks suggested  by  the  more  recent  correspon- 
dence, not  by  way  of  criticism,  but  by  way  of 
taking  kindly  counsel  with  each  other,  suggest- 
ing rather  than  harshly  asserting ; and  though 
differences  of  opinion  may, — as  they  must,  in 
fact, — exist,  their  expression,  when  couched  in 
this  form,  cannot  be  other  than  acceptable  to  all 
fair  minds  (see  Builder,  pp.  199,  234,  302,  ante). 

If  one  could  deal  with  the  present  subject  in 
very  few  words  one  would  like  it  the  better,  but 
to  do  justice  to  a subject  when  it  has  been 
brought  to  the  front  by  correspondents  repre- 
senting, in  some  cases,  conflicting  interests, 
is  difficult,  except  at  some  length. 

Your  correspondents  have  made  the  duty 
easier  by  their  outspoken,  clear,  and  not  un- 
kindly manner  of  representing  their  views  upon 
a difficult  and  somewhat  thankless  subject,  for, 
although  many  have  been  long  aware  of  the 
desirability  of  this  vexed  question  being  settled 
on  its  fair  merits,  but  few  there  are  who  would 
feel  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  state  their  views 
openly  and  without  fear  or  favour,  risking 
possibly  not  a little  odium  in  adverse 
quarters  for  having  initiated  the  ventilation  of 
a subject  which,  however  important  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  more  than  one  class  of  interests,  has 
been  held  by  not  a few  to  be  a highly  incon- 
venient and  undesirable  subject  to  discuss  in 
this  shape.  Of  course  we  know  that  too  much 
as  well  as  too  little  may  be  said  upon  any 
Bubject. 

However,  as  regards  one  point  of  recent 
correspondence, — as  to  an  architect’s  right  to 
scrutinise  sub-contracts  made  between  a general 
and  a subordinate  contractor  for  any  part  of 
the  work  connected  with  a contract, — much,  of 
course,  depends  upon  the  circumstances  and  the 
standing  of  the  contractor  employed.  Most 
architects  claim  the  right  to  closely  scrutinise 
everything  done  in  connexion  with  the  erection 
and  completion  of  the  buildings  they  have 
designed,  of  whose  requirements  they  are  the 
best  judges,  and  most  experienced  contractors 
do  not  appear  to  deny  this.  The  commonly 
accepted  version  of  a contractor’s  duties  under 
his  contract  is  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out 
by  competent  workmen,  under  the  eyes  of 
proper  foremen,  at  daily  wages,  in  his  (the 
general  contractor’s)  direct  employ  ; and  so  far 
at  least  as  London  custom  is  concerned,  we 
know  that  this  is  the  ordinary  practice  of  all 
leading  contractors.  Should  an  architect  find 
any  evasion  of  the  conditions,  or  should  he  find 
that  a sub-contract  had  been  made  with  some 
subordinate  contractor  for  any  of  the  structural 
portions  of  the  work,  entirely  foreign  to  him, — 
in  fact,  objectionable,  and  not  what  he  had  a 
right  to  expect, — it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
that  he  had  not  a clear  right  to  interfere  and 
insist  upon  the  conditions  of  the  contract  being 
fulfilled,  which  commonly  would  be  covered  by 
the  clause  that  “ no  part  of  the  work  shall  be 
sublet,”  &c.  Of  course,  when  a contractor  has 
the  confidence  of  an  experienced  architect, 
he  (the  architect)  would  have  not  the  least 
desire,  nor,  in  fact,  would  he  find  it  to  his 
client’s  advantage,  to  harass  the  contractor 
about  matters  of  minor  detail  connected  with 
his  (the  contractor’s)  methods  of  arranging  his 
business  in  his  own  way,  and  especially  when 
there  should  be  no  need  for  such  interference  ; 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  look  like  taking  a 
one- sided  view  of  an  architect’s  proper  position, 
— standing,  as  he  does,  between  the  contractor 
and  the  client,  to  see  strict  justice  done  to 
both, — to  say  that  he  has  no  concern  with  sub- 
contracts entered  into  between  a general  and 
subordinate  contractor,  because  there  might 
occur  circumstances  when  he  would  have  much 
to  do  with  such  arrangements. 

Then  as  to  whether  the  frequent  insertion,  in 
architects’  specifications,  of  the  names  of  special 
firms  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  others, 
from  whom  materials  connected  with  the  struc- 
tural work  must  be  obtained, — such  as  the  stone, 
bricks,  slates,  &c., — is  a modern  and  unnecessary 
innovation  whenever  it  occurs,  and  a sign  of 
undue  partiality  for  certain  firms  not  superior 
to  others,  when  there  exists  a large  field,  so  to 
Bpeak,  of  firms  quite  as  good,  and  fully  capable 
of  supplying  the  same  class  and  quality  of  goods ; 
whether  the  selection  of  the  most  suitable  is  not 
more  properly  a matter  for  the  judgment  of 


the  contractor,  who  undertakes  all  the  risks, 
and  is  held  to  be  solely  responsible,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  opinion  is  not  altogether  one 
way.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  obtain  the 
fittest  and  the  best,  and  certainly  the  old  school 
of  architects  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing the  case  without  any  special  predilections.  The 
careful  wording  of  their  specifications  was  with 
them,  as  is  now  with  such  of  them  as  remain,  of 
far  greater  importance  to  the  solidity  of  their 
buildings,  and  their  general  effect,  when  finished, 
than  any  sentimental  preference  for  the  goods 
of  any  particular  firm  of  merchants  or  manu- 
facturers. Of  course,  these  remarks  apply  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  specifications.  There  are, 
we  know,  buildings  erected  in  which  many  of 
the  materials,  &c.,  employed  are  not  generally 
known  nor  commonly  used,  nor  commonly  manu- 
factured, and  in  such  cases  the  special  insertion 
of  the  particular  merchants’  or  manufacturers’ 
names  from  whom  such  are  to  be  obtained 
should  be  a convenience  and  a help  to  con- 
tractors. Before  passing  on,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  an  authority  has  said, 
“ Ambiguity  is  the  bane  of  modern  speci- 
fications.” Touching  again  the  question  of 
special  or  separate  contracts  made  between 
architect  and  specialists,  or  others,  and  the 
bearing  upon  the  general  contractor  and  clerk 
of  works,  it  is  necessary  that  both  of  them 
should  be  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  details 
connected  with  such  contracts, — that  is,  as 
regards  what  is  actually  included  ; whether  the 
builder’s  work  and  attendances,  &c.,  have  been 
provided  for  and  included  in  the  estimates,  or 
the  contrary.  This  necessary  information  on 
all  points  should  not  be  given  simply  orally,  as 
is  too  frequently  the  case,  not  even  when 
directed  by  the  tip  of  a fluent  tongue,  but 
should  be  fixed  in  writing.  Many  specialists 
give  little  if  any  specification  describing  clearly 
and  in  full  detail,  for  the  information  of  others, 
what  they  have  included  in  their  contracts,  and 
not  unfrequently  are  they  their  own  interpreters 
of  what  they  have  or  have  not  included,  and 
especially  does  this  occur  in  connexion  with 
what  is  called  the  “ builder’s  work  ” ; the  general 
contractor,  knowing  nothing,  hesitates,  or  acts 
upon  the  word  of  the  clerk  of  works,  who  may 
know  as  little,  but,  nevertheless,  has  to  arrange 
and  look  forward.  Any  settled  arrangement 
tending  to  the  avoidance  of  cross  charges,  mis- 
understandings, confusion  of  accounts, — and  this 
is  really  what  it  comes  to, — should  be  welcome  to 
all  interests  concerned.  Here,  as  in  the  general 
work,  we  may  not  inaptly  quote  again,  “ Am- 
biguity is  the  bane  of  modern  specifications.” 

As  regards  the  practice  of  the  old  school  of 
architects  in  their  dealings  with  contractors, 
there  is  much  that  may  be  copied  with  advantage 
by  the  new  school  generally.  I am  old-fashioned 
and  conservative  enough  to  feel  the  highest  re- 
spect for  them  and  their  doings.  They  delighted 
in  solid  and  lasting  work ; they  were,  as  they 
are,  clear  about  their  intentions  and  precise  in 
their  instructions,  unchangeable,  and  with  a 
high  regard  for  their  word,  just  to  all  interests, 
economical,  but  not  peddling  niggards  ; and 
these  are  they  who  are  now,  in  various  ways, 
giving  the  benefit  of  their  long  experience  and 
the  wisdom  bought  of  it  to  the  newer  school 
and  with  the  unselfish  object  of  promoting  to 
the  extent  of  their  powers  the  elevation  and 
dignity  of  their  profession  generally. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  correspondent, 
writing  upon  the  subject  of  sub-contracts,  that 
“ it  is  a difficult  matter  to  bring  proof  as  to  the 
amount  of  profit  derivable  from  any  branch  of 
the  building  trade.”  To  my  mind,  this  is  true, 
and  it  rather  amusingly  reminds  one  of  the 
tortures  described  by  the  experienced  in  con- 
nexion with  the  mystic  word  “ prime-cost  ” ; it 
is  capable  of  an  elastic  interpretation  according 
to  circumstances,  and  many  astute  brains  have 
been  before  now  puzzled  over  it,  and  it  has 
not  unfrequently  been  found  to  contain  within 
itself  a considerable  element  of  profit.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  “prime-cost,”  as  under- 
stood by  all  leading  architects  and  contractors, 
is  that  which  represents  the  net  cost  of  the 
labour  and  materials,  &c.,  without  any  further 
additions  whatever;  it  is  then  susceptible  of 
taking  its  legitimate  and  fair  profit. 

Before  concluding,  and  although  not  quite 
pertinent  to  the  object  of  this  discussion.it  may 
be  stated  that  much  soreness  has  occurred 
before  now  by  what  may  be  called  an  anomalous 
practice,  stated  to  be  not  so  rare  as  it  should 
be,  viz.,  contractors  of  standing  and  repute 
being  invited  to  tender  for  works  in  competi- 
tion with  others  not  of  equal  standing,  and 


doing  what  may  be  termed  a cheap  class  of 
work.  The  former,  as  is  the  custom,  do  not 
know  the  names  of  other  competitors  ; in  result 
one  of  the  latter  usually  gets  the  contract,  and 
the  former  would  not  have  wasted  time  and 
money  in  working  up  tenders,  but  they  would 
have  declined  had  they  known  beforehand  with 
whom  they  were  classed  in  competition.  The 
public  should  understand  that  it  is  not  with 
building  affairs  as  with  many  of  the  other  con- 
cerns of  life;  the  apparent  saving  of  5 per  cent, 
in  a contract  may,  as  it  has  in  very  many 
instances  before  now,  prove  a 10  per  cent, 
loss.  N. 


RAILWAY  AND  DOCK  CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  James  Brunlees,  F.R.S.,  President  of 
the  Mechanical  Science  section  of  the  British 
Association,  in  the  course  of  his  address  at 
Southport  last  week,  said  he  proposed  to  offer 
some  brief  remarks,  as  far  as  possible  free  from 
technical  language,  on  a subject  familiar  to  his 
own  mind  and  within  his  own  experience  during 
a period  approaching  half  a century,  namely, 
“ The  growth  of  mechanical  appliances  for  the 
construction  and  working  of  railways  and  docks.” 
Railways  of  the  present  time,  he  said,  were  in 
principle  what  they  were  at  tho  outset,  but 
they  differed  greatly  in  detail.  Prom  the 
opening  of  the  first  railway  to  the  present  day 
was  only  a period  of  about  sixty  years,  and  in 
that  short  time  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  tho 
Continent  of  Europe,  America  (North  and 
South),  India,  Australia,  and  Africa  had  been 
pretty  well  supplied  with  railway  lines,  more 
and  more  perfect  in  construction,  and  in  a 
degree  more  or  less  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
their  populations.  About  thirty  years  ago, 
when  the  traffic  on  railways  had  been  very  largely 
developed,  the  parts  of  the  permanent  way 
which  had  at  first  been  thought  likely  to  be  tho 
most  enduring,  the  rails  themselves,  were  found 
to  be  more  rapidly  worn  away  than  was  expected. 
Efforts  were  made  to  harden  the  surface  of  the 
rails,  and  a plan  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Dodds 
for  this  purpose.  The  plating  of  rails  with  a 
steel  surface  was  probably  begun  about  1854. 
It  was  not  till  about  eight  or  ten  years  later 
that  rails  were  made  entirely  of  steel.  Now, 
owing  to  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  rails,  they  can  be  produced  as  easily  and 
as  cheaply  as  iron  rails.  It  was  observed  in 
1876  that  if,  in  order  fully  to  realise  the  effect 
of  the  enduring  quality  of  steel  rails,  you  take 
a given  section  of  the  busiest  portion  of  one  of 
our  leading  railways,  over  which  upwards  of 
7,000,000  tons  of  live  and  dead  weight  pass 
annually,  you  would  find  that  the  life  of  a steel 
rail  on  that  portion  of  the  line  would  be  forty- 
two  years  if  the  traffic  remained  the  same. 
This  would  reduce  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
permanent  way  of  railways  from  210f.  to  1061. 
per  mile.  When  you  consider  that  such  a 
saving  on  a system  of  500  miles,  which  at 
25.000Z.  a mile  costs  12,500,0002.,  is  52,0002.  a 
year,  or  about  £ per  cent,  [of  the  cost  of  the 
railway,  you  will  see  that,  besides  some  increase 
of  dividend  to  shareholders,  no  inconsiderable 
sum  may  be,  and  has  been,  devoted  by  the 
railway  systems  of  Great  Britain  to  the  comfort 
of  travellers  out  of  the  saving  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  steel  rails.  After  referring  to 
various  improvements  and  inventions,  Mr. 
Brunlees  said  that,  with  the  present  apparatus 
for  signalling,  the  number  of  trains  that  may  be 
worked  on  a line  of  railway  with  perfect  safety 
is  enormous,  and  may  be  said  to  have  reduced 
the  element  of  human  fallibility  to  as  low  a 
point  as  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of  com- 
passing. The  subject  of  brake  power  is  one  to 
which  very  great  attention  has  been  given,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  certainly,  next 
to  the  condition  of  the  permanent  way  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  signalling  apparatus,  perhaps 
nothing  in  connexion  with  railways  is  of  greater 
importance.  In  principle  it  may  be  taken  to  be 
admitted  that  the  engine-driver  should  control 
the  brake,  that  it  should  be  applied  to  every 
wheel  of  the  train,  and  that  in  certain  cases  the 
brake  should  apply  itself  to  the  wheels.  All 
recent  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  brakes 
appear  to  have  been  devoted  to  making  the 
action  of  the  brakes  automatic,  and  to  in- 
creasing the  rapidity  with  which  they  can  be 
applied.  Whereas  trains  which,  thirty  years 
ago,  weighed  on  the  average  thirty  tons,  with 
engines  of  the  same  weight,  running  at  thirty- 
five  miles  an  hour,  could  scarcely  be  brought 
to  a stand  in  a distance  of  about  800  yards 
or  1,000  yards,  now  trains  of  twice  or  three 
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times  that  weight,  and  running  at  a much 
higher  speed,  can  be  brought  to  absolute 
rest  in  twenty  or  thirty  seconds,  and  within 
a distance  of  from  300  yards  to  400  yards. 
In  the  construction  of  railways  and  docks,  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  tedious  operations  is 
the  excavation  of  the  soil.  In  England  the 
cutting  of  numerous  canals  had  trained  a large 
body  of  men  to  special  fitness  for  the  execution 
of  such  work,  which  they  performed  with  a 
manual  dexterity  and  amount  of  muscular 
power  which  have  made  the  British  navvy  a 
special  force  in  the  execution  of  great  public 
works.  Where  labour  was  comparatively 
scarce  and  inefficient,  as,  for  instance,  in 
America,  efforts  were  made  at  an  early  period 
to  supplement,  and,  if  possible,  supersede 
such  manual  labour  by  mechanical  contrivances. 
In  the  construction  of  a railway  or  dock,  a 
large  amount  of  pile  - driving  is  frequently 
necessary,  and  the  manner  of  sinking  piles 
has  been  much  considered  by  engineers,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  rapidity  and  economy  in 
executing  their  works.  For  some  purposes, 
where  piles  were  formerly  used,  cylinders  are 
now  sunk,  and  the  manner  of  sinking  them  and 
their  form  and  material  have  been  much 
studied.  For  fine  sands,  such  as  were  met  with 
in  piling  for  the  Morecambe  Bay  viaducts,  and 
the  promenade  pier  in  this  town,  I used  a disc- 
pile,  lowered  into  the  sand  by  its  own  weight 
as  fast  as  the  sand  was  removed  from  under 
the  disc  by  a jet  of  water  forced  through  a tube 
opening  at  the  foot  of  the  pile, — a plan  which 
has  been  applied  by  others  elsewhere,  and 
notably  at  Calais  harbour  - works  recently, 
where  a considerable  saving  has  been  effected 
by  its  use  in  sinking  piles  for  the  repair  of  the 
western  jetty.  For  hard  gravel,  shale,  or  soft 
rock,  such  as  is  met  with  in  the  Mersey,  I 
adopted  a corkscrew  form.  Abroad,  notably  in 
Brazil,  where  the  deposits  are  mostly  alluvial, 
the  ordinary  bladed  screw-pile  was  used  in  one 
oase  for  a bridge  of  ten  spans,  in  35  ft.  to  40  ft. 
of  Avater,  with  perfect  success.  A great  revolu- 
tion in  driving  timber  piles  was  effected  by  Mr. 
Nasmyth,  who  adopted  the  principle  of  his 
steam-hammer  to  the  purpose.  The  Nasmyth 
pile-driver  was  first  employed  at  an  extension 
of  the  Devonport  "000118,  where  a very  large 
number  of  piles  had  to  be  used.  At  the  first 
trial  it  did  in  four  minutes  and  a half  the  work 
which  by  manual  labour  could  only  be  done  in 
twelve  hours,  and  was  perfectly  successful  from 
the  first  moment  of  trial.  Iron  cylinders  for 
foundations  were  first  used  by  Mr.  Redman, 
on  the  Thames,  at  Gravesend,  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Terrace  Pier  in  1842,  and 
they  have  since  been  largely  employed  all 
over  the  world.  Several  mechanical  contri- 
vances, more  or  less  perfect  in  their  operation, 
have  been  used  for  removing  the  soil  inside  the 
cylinders,  to  assist  in  lowering  them  into  place. 
Mr.  Milroy,  Mr.  Bradford  Leslie,  and  others, 
have  designed  and  used  these  mechanical 
aids  with  much  success.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  as  to  the  relative  advantage  of 
caissons  and  gates  for  closing  the  entrance  to 
docks.  The  former  seem  to  be  in  favour  in  the 
Government  docks ; and  at  the  Portsmouth 
Dockyard  extension  caissons  were  exclusively 
employed.  Where  a road  lias  to  be  provided 
for,  probably  a caisson  is  not  more  expensive 
than  a pair  of  gates  and  a swing-bridge  ; but  it 
canuot  be  so  easy  or  so  quick  to  handle, 
especially  since  the  introduction  of  hydraulic 
machinery  for  opening  and  closing  dock  gates. 
One  of  the  most  important  operations  in 
connexion  with  shipping  is  the  repairing,  clean- 
ing, and  painting  of  ships.  For  this  purpose 
graving-docks,  from  which  the  water  was 
removed  after  the  vessel  had  entered,  were  and 
continue  to  be  mostly  employed.  But  during 
the  lifting  of  the  tubes  of  the  Britannia  Bridge 
into  place  with  what  were  then  called  hydraulic 
presses,  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Edwin  Clark  that 
similar  means  might  be  used  to  lift  a vessel  out 
of  the  water  and  place  it  in  a position  to  be 
dealt  with  similarly  to  a construction  on  dry 
land.  Floating  docks  consisting  of  pontoons 
which  lifted  the  vessel  out  of  the  water  have 
been  used  in  this  country,  and  more  extensively 
in  America,  for  this  purpose;  and  at  St.  Fran- 
cisco and  Philadelphia  a dock  was  constructed 
of  pontoons  in  sections  called  “ camels,”  any 
number  of  which  might  be  used,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel  to  be  docked.  Mr.  Clark’s 
plan  is  quite  different  from  these.  His  hydraulic 
dock  consists  of  a number  of  columns  arranged 
in  two  parallel  rows,  in  which  columns  are 
placed  the  hydraulic  lifting  power.  Between 
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these  two  rows  of  columns  extends  a frame  or 
cradle,  over  which  the  ship  is  drawn  in  the 
water.  When  the  ship  is  in  position  the 
hydraulic  lifts  are  set  to  work,  and  they  raise 
the  cradle  first  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  which, 
being  properly  secured,  is  then  lifted  with  the 
cradle  clear  of  the  water.  There  is  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  the  management  of  this  form  of 
dock,  and  it  has  been  perfectly  successful,  its 
chief  recommendation  being  that  any  area  of 
shallow  water  can  be  made  available  for  dock- 
ing large  vessels,  and  that  it  is  especially 
valuable  in  tideless  seas.  Among  the  many 
mechanical  appliances  for  saving  labour  on 
railways  and  docks,  tho  machinery  for  shipping 
coal  is  remarkable.  The  bulk,  weight,  and  low 
price  of  coal  render  every  item  of  saving  in 
transport  relatively  important.  It  is  com- 
mercially important  also  that  the  coal  in  the 
different  stages  of  transport  from  the  pit  to  the 
distant  consumer  should  be  broken  as  little  as 
possible,  and  a good  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  contrivances  to  secure  these  ends.  A 
great  variety  of  hydraulic  machinery  has  been 
designed  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  for  coal- 
loading, as  it  is  largely  employed  at  New- 
port Docks  and  elsewhere.  Many  different 
kinds  of  labour-saving  machinery  for  dock 
and  railway  work  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing have  been  invented  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  have  had  a most  important 
influence  on  the  development  of  railway  and 
steamship  transport.  Without  such  machinery 
it  would  be  impossible  that  the  present  enor- 
mous commerce  of  the  country  could  be  carried 
on.  Much  of  the  work  which  was  done  by  the 
steam  crane  is  now  done  by  the  hydraulic  crane, 
the  first  example  of  which,  in  a stationary  form, 
was  applied  by  Sir  William  Armstrong  upon 
Newcastle  Quay  in  1846,  speedily  followed  by 
hydraulic  cranes  and  hoists  at  tho  Albert  Dock, 
Liverpool.  They  were  first  applied  to  railway 
purposes  at  the  Newcastle  station  of  what  is 
now  the  North-Eastern  system,  in  1848 ; and 
Mr.  Brunei  used  hydraulio  power  three  years 
later  not  only  for  cranes,  but  for  the  movement 
of  turntables,  traversers,  and  capstans  for  haul- 
ing wagons  at  the  Paddington  station  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway ; and  now  not  only 
stationary,  but  portable,  hydraulio  machinery  is 
employed  at  most  of  the  more  important  goods 
depots  throughout  the  kingdom.  Hydraulic 
machinery  has  also  been  largely  employed  for 
opening  and  closing  dock  gates  and  sluices,  and 
for  warping  ships  through  the  locks.  The 
working  of  railways  by  electricity  has  not 
advanced  further  than  to  justify  merely  a brief 
reference  to  it  in  this  paper  as  among  the 
possibilities,  perhaps  the  probabilities,  of  the 
not  distant  future.  A line  of  a mile  and  a half 
of  tramway  has  been  working  successfully  at 
Berlin  for  over  two  years  without  hitch  or 
accident  of  any  kind.  A line  of  narrow-gauge 
railway  is  constructed  from  Portrush,  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Belfast  and  Northern  Counties 
Railway,  to  Bush  Mills,  in  the  Bush  Yalley,  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  which  is  now  partially 
worked  by  electricity,  and  is  to  be  wholly  so 
worked  as  soon  as  the  necessary  plant  is  com- 
pleted. As  the  generating  power  is  that  of  the 
abundant  streams  of  the  neighbourhood,  it  will 
be  economical ; and  if  success  should  crown  this 
practical  experiment,  it  may  lead  to  important 
results  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  elec- 
tricity under  similar  circumstances  as  a locomo- 
tive power.  

PURE  GEOMETRY. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  opening  address 
given  by  Prof.  Olaus  Henrici,  F.R.S.,  as  pre- 
sident of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  Congress  at 
Southport.  He  said  that  pure  geometry  seemed 
to  him  to  be  of  the  greatest  educational  value, 
and  almost  indispensable  in  many  applications  ; 
but  it  had  scarcely  ever  been  introduced  at 
Cambridge,  the  centre  of  mathematics  and 
mathematical  education  in  England.  In  England 
pure  geometry  was  almost  unknown,  excepting 
in  tho  elements  as  contained  in  Euclid  and  in 
the  old-fashioned  geometrical  conics.  The 
modern  methods  of  synthetic  projective  geo- 
metry, as  developed  on  the  Continent,  have 
never  become  generally  known  here.  The  Pro- 
fessor continued  : — It  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
neglect  complained  of  has  come  to  pass.  In 
England,  when  mathematics,  after  having  lain 
dormant  for  about  a century,  began  to  revive, 
the  first  necessity  was  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  enormous  amount  of  work  meanwhile 
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done  on  the  Continent.  This  acquaintance  was 
made  through  France,  at  that  time  nearly  all 
the  standard  works  being  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, which  was  at  the  same  time  the  language 
best  known  to  English  students.  The  subjects 
principally  taken  up  were  the  calculus  and  its 
application  to  mechanics;  and  I believe  I am 
not  far  wrong  when  I say  that  the  wonderful 
writings  of  Lagrange,  with  their  extraordinary 
analytical  elegance,  had  the  greatest  influence  ; 
but  in  his  works  anything  geometrical  was 
studiously  avoided.  Lagrange  prided  himself 
that  there  was  no  figure  in  his  “Mecanique 
Analytique.”  The  best  analytical  methods  of 
the  Continent  were  thus  introduced  into 
England,  rapidly  assimilated  and  made  the 
foundation  of  new  theories,  so  that  the  mathe- 
matical activity  in  this  country  is  now  at  least 
as  great  as  it  has  ever  been  anywhere.  But 
whilst  analysis,  algebra,  and  with  it  analytical 
geometry,  made  rapid  progress,  pure  geometry 
was  not  equally  fortunate.  Here  tho  hold 
which  Euclid  had  long  obtained,  strengthened, 
no  doubt,  by  Newton’s  example,  prevented  any 
change  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  solid  geometry  has  suffered,  because 
Euclid’s  treatment  of  it  is  scanty,  and  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  a great  part  of  it, — the 
mensuration  of  areas  of  simple  curved  surfaces 
and  of  volumes  of  simple  solids, — is  not  included 
in  ordinary  school  teaching.  The  subject  is, 
possibly,  mentioned  in  arithmetic,  where,  under 
the  name  of  mensuration,  a number  of  rules  are 
given.  But  the  justification  of  these  rules  is 
not  supplied,  except  to  the  student  who  reaches 
the  application  of  tho  integral  calculus;  and 
what  is  almost  worse  is  that  the  general  rela- 
tions of  points,  lines,  and  planes  in  space  is 
scarcely  touched  upon,  instead  of  being  fully 
impressed  on  the  student’s  mind.  The  methods 
for  doing  this  have  long  been  developed  in  the 
new  geometry  which  originated  in  France  with 
Monge.  But  these  have  never  been  thoroughly 
introduced.  Works  written  in  the  German 
language  naturally  received  even  less  attention. 
But  it  was  in  Germany,  at  the  beginning  of  tho 
second  quarter  of  this  century,  that  geometry 
received  at  the  hands  of  several  masters  an 
impulse  which  put  the  subject  on  an  entirely 
new  footing.  As  far  as  the  progress  of  science 
is  concerned,  this  neglect  of  pure  geometry  in 
England  has  been  of  little  consequence, — 
perhaps  it  has  rather  been  a gain.  For  science 
itself,  it  is  often  an  advantage  that  a centre  of 
learning  becomes  one-sided,  neglects  many 
parts  in  order  to  concentrate  all  its  energy  on 
some  particular  points  and  make  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  directions  in  which  theBe  lie.  At 
present,  when  mathematics  flourishes  as  never 
before,  when  almost  every  nation,  however 
small,  has  its  eminent  mathematician,  there 
are  so  many  such  centres  that  what  is  neglected 
at  one  place  is  pretty  surely  taken  up  and 
advanced  at  another.  But  what  may  Buffer  if 
one  side  of  a science  is  not  cultivated  in  a 
country  is  the  industry  which  would  have 
gained  by  its  applications.  In  considering  the 
teaching  of  any  mathematical  or  other  scien- 
tific subject,  wo  cannot  at  the  present  time 
neglect  the  wants  of  the  ever-increasing  class 
of  men  who  require  what  has  been  called 
technical  education.  Among  these,  the  large 
number  who  want  mathematics  at  all  require 
geometry  much  more  than  algebra  and  analysis, 
and  geometry  as  applied  to  drawing  and  mensu- 
ration. This  want  has  been  supplied  by  the 
numerous  science  classes  spread  over  the 
country,  with  their  headquarters  at  the  Science 
and  Art  Department  at  South  Kensington, 
whose  examinations,  — now,  however,  put  in 
competition  with  those  of  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  and  others, — have  pretty 
much  guided  and  regulated  the  teaching.  A 
great  deal  of  good  has  thus  been  done,  but 
there  is  still  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
teaching  of  geometry  especially,  as  judged  by 
the  text-books  which  have  come  before  me, 
is  somewhat  deplorable.  And  this  is  so,  princi- 
pally, because  the  spirit  of  Euclid  and  the 
methods  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
rather  than  the  fundamentally  different  ideas 
and  methods  of  modern  geometry,  still  rule 
supreme ; though  the  latter  have  had  their 
origin  partly  in  technical  wants.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  an  association  has  recently 
been  formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  “ to  effect  the  general  advance- 
ment of  the  profession  of  science  and  art 
teaching  by  securing  improvements  in  the 
schemes  of  study,  and  the  establishment  of 
satisfactory  relations  between  teachers  and  the 
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Science  and  Art  Department,  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute,  and  other  public 
authorities.”  The  good  wishes  of  all  who  have 
the  cause  of  sound  education  at  heart  must  go 
with  such  an  undertaking,  one  of  the  principal 
aims  of  which  seems  to  be  to  save  teaching 
from  being  any  longer  enslaved  by  examinations, 
and  to  promote  greater  accord  between  the 
teacher  and  the  examiner.  In  considering  the 
merits  of  Euclid  as  a text-book,  it  is  desirable 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  general  edu- 
cational value  of  its  teaching  and  the  gain  of 
geometrical  knowledge.  It  is  with  the  latter 
chiefly  that  I am  concerned,  whilst  it  is,  of 
course,  through  the  former  that  Euclid  has  got 
so  firm  a hold  at  all  schools ; and  to  the  great 
majority  of  boys  this  is  undoubtedly  of  most 
importance,  and  no  reform  would  have  the 
slightest  chance  of  becoming  generally  intro- 
duced which  neglects  this.  But  improvement 
in  both  directions  may  well  go  together,  and  the 
logical  reasoning  employed  in  Euclid  would 
gain  to  many  boys  much,  both  in  clearness  and 
interest,  if  the  subject-matter  reasoned  about 
became  in  itself  better  understood.  Probably 
a great  deal  could  be  done  by  introducing  some 
of  the  elements  of  logic  into  the  teaching  of 
language.  I have  been  assured  by  an  eminent 
scholar  that  the  laws  of  forming  a sentence, — 
the  fact  that  a sentence  in  its  simplest  form 
consists  of  subject,  object,  and  copula, — was  not 
explained  in  English  schools.  If  this  gram' 
matical  part  of  logic  were  properly  treated  of  in 
connexion  with  language,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  acquaintance  with  geometrial  objects, 
particularly  through  the  medium  of  geometrical 
drawing  and  the  many  methods  used  in  the 
Kinder- Gartens,  were  more  secured,  then  a 
systematic  course  of  geometry  would  become 
both  easier  and  more  useful.  There  is  very 
little  of  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  to  be 
found  in  the  different  syllabuses  which  have 
been  published.  Even  in  the  one  - headed 
“ Modern  Geometry  ” there  is  nothing  of  the 
genius  of  modern  thought.  The  subject-matter 
is  partly  taken  from  modern  geometry,  but  for 
modern  methods  one  looks  in  vain.  In  the 
geometrical  conics,  too,  one  would  like  to  see 
Steiner’s  generation  of  conics,  but  of  these 
there  is  no  traco.  Nevertheless,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  see  that  the  use  of  the  syllabus  on 
plane  geometry  has  spread  pretty  widely,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  continue  to  do 
so.  A thorough  reform  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated will  be  a difficult  task,  and  it  will  per- 
haps be  a long  time  before  it  is  possible.  At 
present  it  has  not  even  been  settled  which 
series  of  axioms  will  ultimately  be  adopted. 

Professor  Cayley  highly  commended  the  ad- 
dress, and  said  there  could  be  no  possible 
harm  to  any  person  intending  to  go  through  a 
course  of  modern  geometry  to  have  studied 
Euclid, — not  only  the  ordinary  course  of  the 
first  four  books,  but  also  the  fifth  book,  the 
omission  of  which  he  had  always  deeply 
regretted. 


SANITARY  CONGRESS  AND  EXHIBITION 
IN  GLASGOW. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  Sanitary  Insti- 
tute commenced  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  when 
the  President,  Prof.  G.  M.  Humphry,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  delivered  an  address,  remarking  that 
by  the  Providential  or  natural  law  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  physical  with  the  other  qualities 
was  worked  out  the  predominance  of  the  best. 
In  the  great  struggle  of  nations  the  best  won, 
because  goodness  was  the  associate  of  strength 
and  healthfulness.  The  maintenance  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  a people  was  a necessity 
to  the  maintenance  of  a high  position  among 
others.  This  became  yearly  more  and  more  the 
case,  as  increasing  civilisation  made  us  in- 
creasingly dependent  upon  sanitary  regulations, 
and  determined  more  clearly  what  those  regu- 
lations should  be.  It  was  thus  that  civilisation 
met  and  counteracted  her  own  evils.  The 
clustering  of  people  in  masses  together  pro- 
moted in  various  ways  the  liability  to  disease, 
while  growing  intelligence  and  rapidly-advan- 
cing science  pointed  out  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing and  arresting  it.  As  prevention  was  better 
than  cure,  so  the  science  which  promoted  the 
former  was  better  than  that  which  attempted 
the  latter.  To  this  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession were  fully  alive,  and  though  their 
pecuniary  gains  were  won  by  their  efforts  to 
cure  disease,  it  was  their  constant  and  unselfish 
aim  to  trace  out  and  stamp  out  every  source  of 
disease ; and  it  was  their  desire  and  practice 


to  take  an  active  part  in  every  movement 
which  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  our  people.  Well  would  it 
be  for  our  country  when  increased  opportunity 
was  given  to  the  members  of  his  profession,  in 
Parliament  and  out  of  Parliament,  of  making  a 
deeper  impression  on  the  convictions  of  our 
country.  One  result  that  might  be  anticipated 
from  such  an  influence  would  ere  long  be  the 
institution  of  a sanitary  department  in  the 
Legislature,  distinct  from  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  under  the  direction  of  a 
Minister  of  Sanitary  Affairs.  He  could  scarcely 
conceive  anything  more  likely  than  that  to  con- 
duce to  the  well-being  of  our  people,  and  their 
success  in  everything  they  undertook,  whether 
it  were  literary,  scientific,  commercial,  or  mili- 
tary. Such  an  office,  extending  its  administra- 
tion to  the  sanitary  condition  of  cattle  would  do 
much  to  promote  agriculture,  and  to  reduce  the 
price  and  improve  the  quality  of  animal  food. 
It  would  find  a further  scope  for  action  in  con- 
sidering and  checking  the  diseases  to  which  our 
various  food-producing  plants  became  more 
liable  as  they  were  more  highly  cultivated,  and 
which,  in  many  parts  of  the  globe,  were  pro- 
ducing great  devastation  and  pecuniary  loss, 
with  accompanying  distress  and  injury  to  the 
peoples.  Under  such  a sanitary  office  the 
department  of  the  Registrar- General  would 
properly  be  placed.  The  Ordnance  and  Geo- 
logical Surveys  and  the  Meteorological  Office 
should  be  in  connexion  with  it. 

In  connexion  with  the  congress,  an  exhibition 
of  sanitary  appliances  and  materials  has  been 
opened  in  Burnbank  Drill-hall.  In  Class  I.  the 
Silicate  Paint  Company  show  their  well-known 
decorative  materials,  including  the  Charlton 
Duresco.  All  the  products  shown  by  the  com- 
pany are  asserted  to  be  non-poisonous,  and  it  is 
claimed  for  the  Charlton  white  that  it  is  “a  pig- 
ment superior  to  white  lead  in  its  covering  pro- 
perties, purer  in  colour,  and  of  equal  lasting 
power.”  Messrs.  M'Culloch  & Gow,  of  Glasgow, 
exhibit  a screen  which  gained  the  “ Charlton 
Prize,”  given  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company. 
This  screen  is  executed  in  Duresco.  Close 
beside  this,  Messrs.  J.  Orr  & Co.,  of  Wellington- 
street,  Glasgow,  have  fitted  up  a very  pretty 
stand  to  show  the  uses  to  which  Lincrusta 
Walton  may  be  applied.  This  is  a decorative 
material  the  sanitary  advantages  of  which  have 
been  previously  pointed  out  by  us.  Opposite  to 
this  stand  is  a specimen  of  the  work  which  can 
be  done  expeditiously  and  securely  by  the 
Pennycook  Patent  Glazing  and  Engineering 
Company.  Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  have  for- 
warded some  of  their  well-known  Yowel  wash- 
ing machines.  Messrs.  Griffith,  Berdoe,  & Co. 
(Limited),  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London, 
are  exhibitors  of  their  excellent  non-poisonous 
white  paint,  which  they  claim  to  have  more 
body  than  any  other  similar  product.  They 
have  also  an  enamel  paint,  and  a good  speci- 
men of  the  capabilities  of  this  material  is 
seen  on  the  stand.  A washable  distemper, 
similar  in  character  to  Duresco,  is  also 
shown  by  this  firm,  who,  besides,  exhibit 
varnishes  and  colours  of  all  kinds.  A new  pro- 
duct is  their  petrifying  liquid  for  damp  walls. 
They  claim  that  it  enters  and  thoroughly  closes 
the  pores  of  the  damp  plaster,  becomes  of  the 
hardness  of  stone,  and  prevents  decay.  A short 
distance  from  this  is  the  exhibit  of  the 
Albissima  Paint  Company  (Limited).  This  is 
a non-poisonous  white  paint.  The  manufac- 
turers claim  for  it  great  purity,  and  that  it  will 
retain  its  colour  under  any  conditions  of  atmo- 
sphere. Mr.  T.  J.  Syer  shows  his  patent  vices; 
and  the  Scottish  Asbestos  Company  have  a large 
stand  filled  with  their  material.  Messrs. 
Woollams  & Co.,  of  London,  have  neatly 
arranged  a large  and  varied  assortment  of 
paperhangings,  all  free  from  arsenic;  and  in 
another  corner  the  Drnmmond  Patent  Glazing 
Company,  a few  yards  off,  have  erected  a glass 
house,  showing  how  their  system  is  carried  out. 
Another  stall  which  will  attract  some  attention 
is  that  of  the  Aluminium  Crown  Metal  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  George  Winter,  Huddersfield, 
shows  a selection  of  marbled  designs,  both 
useful  and  ornamental,  manufactured  from 
ironstone  slags,  and  as  the  same  pattern  cannot 
be  repeated  the  variety  is  almost  infinite. 

Class  II.,  the  exhibits  in  which  are  ranged 
round  the  walls  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  hall, 
embraces  all  articles  connected  with  sewerage 
and  water  supply.  This  is  a very  large  section. 
A great  number  of  manufacturers  of  baths  and 
other  sanitary  appliances  have  entered  this 
section,  so  that  the  merits  of  the  various 


systems  submitted  can  be  fairly  examined* 
Almost  close  to  the  entrance  Messrs.  Shanks  & 
Co.,  of  Barrhead,  have  a large  collection.  The 
most  noticeable  feature  is  a peculiarly-shaped 
bath,  which  is  said  to  possess  numerous  advan- 
tages over  any  of  these  fitted  up  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  The  same  firm  show  lavatories  in 
which  the  waste-pipe,  the  overflow-pipe,  the 
basin,  and  the  table-top  are  all  made  of  one 
solid  piece  of  earthenware.  Mr.  R.  R.  M‘Kee, 
Kirkcaldy,  shows  his  patent  drain  - flushing 
apparatus,  which  is  reported  to  have  been  tried 
with  success  in  that  town.  The  apparatus,  which 
is  automatic,  can  be  so  regulated  that  it  will 
flush  the  sewer  at  given  intervals,  and  is 
of  especial  use  where  the  gradients  are  flat. 
Mr.  John  Hall,  Stourbridge,  exhibits  a bath  for 
which  no  casing  is  required.  Messrs.  J.  & M. 
Craig,  Kilmarnock,  show  white  enamelled  sinks 
and  enamelled  bricks,  and  Buchan’s  patent 
sanitary  appliances;  and  Mr.  James  Binnie, 
Gartcosh,  has  in  his  stand  specimens  of  articles 
manufactured  of  fire-clay.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Cliff  & Sons,  Wortley,  Leeds,  exhibit  their 
imperial  porcelain  baths,  which  are  moulded 
and  glazed  in  one  piece,  and  are  said  to  be  much 
lighter  than  others  ; but  the  special  feature  of 
the  stall  is  a fine  array  of  enamelled  bricks 
in  various  colours.  The  principal  exhibits  on 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  Walter  Neilson  & Co.,  of 
Paisley,  are  the  commode  and  the  wash-basin 
intended  to  be  fitted  up  in  Indian  railway 
carriages.  A very  unpretentious,  yet  effective, 
self-setting  close  and  open  fire  range  for  country 
use  is  also  seen  on  this  stand,  besides  a gully 
with  basket  sewer-gas  trap.  Messrs.  J.  & R. 
Howie,  Kilmarnock,  show  a variety  of  fire-clay 
goods,  and  Messrs.  J.  & W.  Kirkwood,  of  Leith, 
have  forwarded  a zinc  bath.  Mr.  W.  B.  Morrison, 
of  Eglinton  - street,  shows  a varied  collec- 
tion of  enamelled  tiles  by  Messrs.  Wedgwood. 
On  the  same  stand  are  shown  several 
improved  systems  for  flushing  water-closets. 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth,  have 
forwarded  numerous  specimens  of  the  articles 
manufactured  by  them,  both  in  metal  and  stone- 
ware, for  the  fitting  up  of  baths  and  lavatories. 
Several  of  their  newest  inventions  are  shown  in 
operation,  and  their  display  of  fire-clay  goods, 
composed  of  pipes  and  connexions  of  every  con- 
ceivable kind  for  sanitary  purposes,  is  a most 
instructive  one.  Messrs.  W.  Moyes  & Sons, 
Pollokshields,  exhibit  what  is  claimed  to  be  a 
new  kind  of  flush-out  closet,  with  improved 
cistern  connexions.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  sen., 
Glasgow,  shows  a number  of  traps  and  syphon 
pipes.  His  principal  exhibit,  however,  is  one  of 
Mr.  Rogers  Field’s  flushing  tanks.  Almost 
alongside  is  the  stand  of  Mr.  John  Fairbairn,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  exhibits  a double  trap  for  pre- 
venting contaminated  air  or  sewer  gas  from 
being  forced  into  the  house.  Messrs.  Muir, 
Ewing,  & Co.,  Glasgow,  show  two  marble-lined 
concrete  baths.  Mr.  C.  G.  Roberts,  of  Collard, 
Haslemere,  exhibits  a patent  automatic  rain 
separator.  It  is  self-acting,  and  is  said  to  direct 
into  a water-pipe  the  first  portion  of  the  rainfall 
that  washes  the  roof  of  the  buildiug,  and  then, 
after  the  rain  has  fallen  for  a certain  time,  feho 
separator  cants,  and  turns  the  pure  water  into 
the  storage  tank.  Close  beside  this  are  two 
stands  containing  eartli-closets.  Mr.  Robert 
R.  Heap,  of  Manchester,  shows  closets  of 
various  descriptions,  but  all  are  on  the  same 
principle.  In  these  the  earth  requires  to  bo 
dried  or  prepared,  and  their  action  is  entirely 
automatic.  The  British  Sanitary  Company 
have  also  a specimen  of  their  closets  on  view. 
Mr.  T.  C.  Messenger’s  closet  is  fitted  with  a 
patent  valve  arrangement,  which  gives  a uni- 
form measured  quantity  of  water  at  each  flush, 
and  thus  prevents  waste  where  the  supply  is 
limited.  Mr.  Wm.  Ross,  St.  Vincent-street, 
Glasgow,  shows  an  ingenious  apparatus  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  water  to  closets,  and 
preventing  waste.  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan  exhibits 
on  the  adjoining  stand  the  “ Carmichael  ” wash- 
down water-closet,  with  a powerful  flushing 
apparatus. 

A very  large  amount  of  floor-space  has  been 
allotted  to  the  manufacturers  of  apparatus  for 
cooking  and  heating,  and  the  best  known 
makers  of  this  class  of  goods  are  represented. 
The  stand  of  the  Carron  Company  is  in  the 
large  hall,  close  to  the  entrance,  and  its  main 
feature  is  a large  cooking-range  in  operation. 
Messrs.  Walker,  Turnbull,  & Co.,  of  Falkirk, 
have  also  a large  stand  of  cooking  - ranges, 
stoves,  and  grates  of  various  kinds  on  view. 
At  the  western  end  of  the  hall  Messrs.  Andrew 
Shaw  & Son,  of  Glasgow,  exhibit  their  “ sine  qua 
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non  ” open  and  close  cooking-range,  which  can, 
by  a couple  of  simple  actions,  bo  changed  from 
the  0D6  to  the  other.  On  the  adjoining  stand 
Portway’s  “tortoise”  slow-combustion  stoves, 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hydes  & Wingfield, 
Sheffield,  are  shown.  Messrs.  Wm.  M'Geoch  & 
Co.,  Glasgow,  show  a number  of  grates  and 
cooking-ranges,  and  Mr.  Osbert  Henderson  has 
sent  in  a selection  of  grates,  stoves,  water- 
filters,  lamps,  and  various  useful  household 
articles.  In  the  temporary  wing  to  the  north  of 
the  hall,  heating  apparatus  of  various  makes  are 
exhibited.  Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & Co.  have  a 
good  display  in  this  section.  The  “ Adams  ” 
Patent  Gas  Heating  and  Stove  Company  show 
a large  selection  of  their  manufactures.  Messrs. 
Waddell  & Main,  of  Glasgow,  show  a series  of 
ranges  and  stoves  of  various  kinds,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Brown  & Company’s  patent  gas-governors 
will  be  found  on  the  adjoining  Btand.  Mr. 
James  Keith  has  a large  stand  filled  with 
different  kinds  of  heating  - apparatus  for 
houses,  halls,  or  greenhouses,  a hot-water  coil- 
table,  and  hydraulic  appliances.  Mr.  James 
Carrick’s  air-warming  glass-enclosed  grate  is 
shown  in  the  western  wing.  This  grate  does 
away  with  any  blowdown  of  smoke  or  dust, 
the  air  is  warmed  by  the  use  of  a large  metal 
surface  in  the  form  of  a case  which  receives  the 
radiant  heat  of  the  fire  only,  and  the  room  is 
ventilated  by  means  of  a shaft,  which,  carried 
up  to  the  ceiling,  takes  away  all  foul  air.  The 
Wilson  Engineering  Company  exhibit  a large 
selection  of  their  open  and  close  ranges  and 
cooking  apparatus.  Mr.  Thomas  Fraser,  of 
Aberdeen,  has  a collection  of  corrugated  linings 
for  vents  on  view,  with  a working  model  of  a 
grate  for  the  abatement  of  smoke  and  economy 
in  working.  Messrs.  Mecham  exhibit  in  the 
western  wing  their  patent  turning  gear  for 
managing  the  cowls  of  stokeholes  and  venti- 
lators, and  adjoining  it  is  a patent  mechanical 
stoking  apparatus,  exhibited  by  Mr.  George 
Sinclair,  of  Leith.  Messrs.  White  & Bradford, 
Bo’ness,  show  a cooking-range  with  revolving 
fires  for  consuming  smoke,  and  othor  improve- 
ments. 

There  is,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say,  a 
large  display  of  ventilators.  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Lamb  & Co.,  of  London,  show  the  “ Triumph  ” 
ventilator  in  all  sizes,  from  that  devised  for 
the  smoking  compartments  of  railway  carriages 
to  the  larger  ones  for  churches  and  other  build- 
ings. Ventilators  made  on  the  same  principle 
for  sewers  and  soil-pipes  are  also  shown.  Messrs. 
Hill  & Hey,  Halifax,  show  their  excelsior  syphon 
and  outcast  ventilators  of  different  makes,  and 
the  H3olus  Water  Spray  Company,  of  London, 
have  on  view  some  contrivances  for  ensuring 
ventilation.  Among  the  other  firms  repre- 
sented are  Messrs.  H.  W.  Cooper  & Co., 
J.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  and  W.  P.  Buchan. 
Messrs.  W.  & R.  Leggott,  Bradford,  show 
their  patent  opener  for  skylights,  ventilators, 
and  fanlights ; and  Messrs.  J.  MTIaffie  & Co., 
of  Glasgow,  exhibit  Munn’s  patent  exhaust- 
ventilator.  Messrs.  Kite  also  show  some  of 
their  successful  ventilators. 


THE  VESTIBULE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  ART  EXHIBITION  OF 
MUNICH. 

Wren,  in  1879,  the  artists  of  the  Bavarian 
capital  invited  the  world  of  art  to  send  their 
productions  to  the  International  Art  Exhibition 
of  that  year,  they  promised  to  repeat  the  under- 
taking, for  the  third  time  in  four  years.  The 
city  of  art,  as  Miinchen  is  rightly  called,  was 
determined  and  almost  compelled  to  redeem  its 
pledged  word,  notwithstanding  many  and  various 
vicissitudes.  Invitations  were  consequently 
sent  out  once  more  to  all  countries  of  the 
globe.  The  call  of  the  South  German  capital, 
renowned  in  art,  was  not  in  vain.  The  re- 
sponses were  far  more  numerous  and  valuable 
than  even  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
the  organisers  of  the  exhibition  could  have 
hoped  for.  The  wide  space  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  at  Miinchen  contains,  at  the  present 
time,  a large  proportion  of  the  best  works  which 
the  last  decade  has  seen  created  in  the  art 
workshops  of  the  civilised  world. 

The  time  did  not  seem  at  first  favourable  to 
the  project  of  the  Miinchen  artists.  Having 
nobody  to  rely  on  but  themselves,  they  per- 
ceived, wherever  their  eyes  were  turned,  pre- 
parations for  exhibitions  in  contemplation  or 
in  course  of  execution,  which  naturally  would 
divert  attention  and  interest  from  the  Bavarian 


undertaking.  But  the  Miincheners  would  keep  to 
all  they  had  promised,  and,  once  more  confiding 
to  the  charm  and  good  repute  of  a name,  they 
resolutely  set  to  work.  The  result  shows  that 
their  confidence  was  not  misplaced.  More 
splendid  and  successful  than  ever  in  its  intrinsic 
value,  richer  and  more  fantastic  in  its  outward 
appearance,  the  Third  International  Art  Exhi- 
bition of  Miinchen  was  able  to  open  its  doors 
to  the  public  on  the  1st  of  July  last. 

The  vestibule  of  the  building,  of  which  we 
give  a view  in  this  week’s  Builder,  is  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  character  of  the  exhibition.  On 
entering  the  building,  the  visitor  finds  himself 
in  a richly  adorned  hall  supported  by  columns, 
and  facing  a luxuriant  garden  laid  out  in  the 
rococo  style.  Three  portals,  connected  by 
shrubberies,  form,  in  a wide  semicircle,  the 
vestibule  of  the  exhibition.  The  centre  of  the 
whole  is  formed  by  a huge  and  picturesque 
rock,  from  the  summit  of  which  water  descends 
into  basins  at  its  foot.  It  is  surmounted  by  a 
slender  obelisk  adorned  with  antlers  and  sur- 
rounded by  shrubs.  Statuary  seems  to  spring 
from  the  rock.  A winged  genius  extends  the 
ermine  protectingly  over  the  life-sized  bronzed 
relief  portrait  of  King  Ludwig  II.  of  Bavaria, 
the  patron  of  the  exhibition ; the  end  of  the 
ermine  being  partly  supported  by  a winged  boy. 
The  water,  caught  in  its  fall  by  shell-like  basins, 
descends  upon  a basis  formed  of  broken  rocks 
and  covered  with  verdure,  and  surrounded  by 
picturesque  groups  of  high  firs,  palms,  and 
other  tropical  trees.  From  the  background 
steps  lead  up  to  a terrace-like  olevation,  the 
parapet  of  which  is  guarded  by  a sphinx  bearing 
fruit.  Thence  a good  view  is  obtained  over 
a charming  scene.  The  central  rock  garden  is 
surrounded  by  green  hedges,  in  the  numerous 
niches  of  which  statuary  has  been  placed. 
Three  monumental  portals,  the  pediments  of 
which  contain  trophies,  and  towered  over  by 
trees  and  shrubs,  lead,  instead  of  into  the  shady 
grounds  of  a leafy  park,  into  the  solemn  quiet 
of  rooms  full  of  art  treasures. 

Such  is  the  vestibule  of  the  Miinchen  Art 
Exhibition.  The  effect  is  both  festive  and 
cheering,  pleasant  and  stirring,  and  the  artists 
who  designed  the  whole  well  deserve  the 
praises  bestowed  upon  them  for  their  work. 
They  are  Herren  Rudolf  Seitz  and  Professor 
Friedrich  Thiersch,  both  of  Miinchen. 


THE  MAXIMILIAN-STRASSE  AT 
AUGSBURG. 

(german  renaissance.) 

It  is  said  in  Germany  that"  what  Nuremberg 
is  to  Gothic  architecture,  Augsburg  is  to  Renais- 
sance,” and  it  must  certainly  be  allowed  that 
no  city  in  Central  Germany  exhibits  more  nume- 
rous and  valuable  examples  of  the  latter  style 
of  architecture  than  does  this  noble  old  Imperial 
city.  The  “ Maximilian-strasse,”  of  which  we 
give  a view,  almost  bi-sects  the  town ; it  is 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  very  wide,  and  bordered 
on  either  side  by  lofty  gabled  houses,  exhibiting 
in  the  form  of  their  gables  and  elaborate  detail 
every  variety  of  Renaissance  architecture  from 
the  earliest,  intermixed  with  much  Gothic  feel- 
ing and  treatment,  down  to  the  latest  and 
wildest  extravagances  of  the  so-called  “ pigtail 
style.”  The  earlier  houses  are  rather  plain  in 
design,  with  simple  straight-sided  gables,  the 
architectural  ornament  being  chiefly  confined 
to  the  projecting  bow-windows,  doorways,  and 
string- courses,  which  are  generally  of  stone, 
whereas  the  surfaces  of  the  walls  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  plaster,  which  has  in  all  cases 
been  adorned  with  paintings  in  fresco  or  dis- 
temper. The  two  houses  forming  the  extreme 
right  and  left  of  our  view  are  excellent  examples, 
that  to  the  left  retaining  nearly  all  its  original- 
coloured  decoration.  This  house  belonged 
formerly  to  the  Weber  family,  and  was  evidently 
painted  by  artists  possessed  of  a superior 
amount  of  skill  to  those  who  generally  devoted 
their  labours  to  this  kind  of  art.  The  two 
other  very  elaborate  gables  on  the  left,  though 
highly  picturesque,  show  a later  and  less  pure 
development  of  the  style,  and  here  we  see  the 
scroll  gables,  key-hole-shaped  windows,  curved 
pediments,  and  other  signs  of  the  decay  of 
architectural  taste.  The  vast  brick  gable, 
flanked  by  octagonal  dome-capped  towers,  is  that 
of  the  town-hall,  or  Rathhaus, — a really  noble 
example  of  civic  architecture,  and,  though 
dating  from  the  years  1617-1629,  very  free 
from  the  wildness  and  eccentricity  of  the  late 
German  Renaissance.  The  architect  of  this 


building  was  Elias  Holl,  a native  of  Augs- 
burg, who  excelled  not  only  in  architecture  but 
also  as  a worker  in  metals.  Many  of  the  orna- 
ments of  the  noble  gable  are  of  bronze,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  modelled  by  him.  The 
three  upper  stories  of  the  Rathhaus  are  occu- 
pied by  one  enormous  room  called  the  Golden 
Chamber.  It  is  110  ft.  long,  nearly  60  ft.  wide, 
and  about  50  ft.  high.  The  lofty  tower  near 
the  Rathhaus  is  in  reality  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  but  is  used  as  the 
watch-tower  of  the  town.  It  is  said  to  be  350  ft. 
high,  and  is  constructed  of  brick,  which  was 
originally  covered  with  plaster,  and,  like  the 
houses,  decorated  with  painting.  The  church 
itself  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
has  been  thoroughly  modernised  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  really  contains 
nothing  of  interest  except  a few  fragments 
of  rather  good  Renaissance  stained  glass.  The 
fountain  in  the  foreground  of  our  view  is  called 
the  “ Mercurius-brunnen,”  and  is  adorned  with 
a statue  of  Mercury  in  bronze,  by  Adrian  de 
Vries,  executed  in  the  year  1599.  The  street 
contains  two  other  fountains,  the  “ Augustus- 
brunnen,”  by  Hubert  Gerhard,  1590,  and  the 
“ Hercules-brunnen,”  by  Adrian  de  Vries. 

The  mode  of  decoration  adopted  by  the  earlier 
Renaissance  builders  at  Augsburg  seems  to 
offer  several  suggestions  to  the  architects  of 
our  own  time,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration whether  we  might  not  adorn  the  flat 
plaster  surfaces  of  our  London  houses  with  some 
species  of  coloured  decoration.  Many  firms  in 
London  spend  thousands  of  pounds  every  year 
in  advertisements.  Might  not  the  outside  of 
the  houses  be  made  artistic  advertisements  ? 
That  advertisements  may  be  made  singularly 
ornamental  is  proved  by  the  Chinese  fans  and 
umbrellas.  We  remember  once  asking  a friend 
who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  “ Celestial 
Empire”  to  explain  the  legends  upon  these,  as 
we  had  supposed  from  tho  pictures  that  they 
were  love  stories  or  poems,  but  to  our  astonish- 
ment they  all  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
bragging  and  impudent  advertisements ! 

It  would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  have 
our  houses  adorned  externallyiby  painting  of  the 
highest  class,  but  would  it  not  be  possible  to  set 
art  students  at  work  on  some  of  our  London 
plaster  fronts  ? There  is  no  reason  why  these 
pictures  should  not  be  movable  where  it  is 
thought  desirable,  though,  of  course,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  be  painted  direct  upon  the 
walls.  Even  if  they  were  not  wonderful  as 
works  of  art,  surely  they  would  be  better  than 
the  everlasting  “ stone  colour,”  mud  colour, 
and  damson-jam  colour,  which  now  disfigure 
the  exteriors  of  our  houses. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  ASYLUM  ROAD, 
PECKHAM. 

This  building  has  been  erected  at  a cost  of 
about  1,380L,  at  the  rear  of  the  Clifton  Congre- 
gational Church,  Asylum-road,  Peckham,  for  the 
purpose  of  a Sunday-school.  It  consists  of  a 
main  room,  55  ft.  long  and  32  ft.  wide,  with 
open  roof  of  pitch-pine,  and  lighted  by  six 
dormers  and  windows  at  both  ends.  There  are 
two  small  class-rooms  divided  from,  but  opening 
into,  the  main  room ; a separate  Bible-class  room, 
16  ft.  by  13  ft.  6 in.,  with  bay  window ; another 
class-room  for  infants,  22  ft.  by  14  ft. ; a 
kitchen,  and  other  offices.  There  are  separate 
entrances  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  Warming 
is  effected  by  warm  water,  and  ventilation  by 
vertical  tubes  and  Boyle’s  exhaust  ventilators 
on  the  roof.  Externally  the  building  is  of  red 
brick,  Bath  stone,  and  Broseley  tiles,  and  lead 
glazing  is  used  in  the  windows.  Messrs.  Pack 
Bros.,  of  Brixton,  were  the  builders ; and  the 
architect  was  Mr.  J.  Wallis  Chapman,  of  11, 
Suthorland-gardens,  Harrow-road. 


Threatened  Pall  of  Houses  in  Drury -lane. 

Something  like  a panic  was  created  in  Drury  - 
lane  on  Tuesday  afternoon  by  the  report  that 
several  of  the  houses  in  that  crowded  thorough- 
fare were  in  imminent  danger  of  falling.  Four 
houses  immediately  adjoining  a long-vacant  but 
recently-excavated  site  north  of  the  disused 
burial-ground  belonging  to  the  parish  of  St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields  showed  alarming  symptoms 
of  collapsing.  The  District  Surveyor  was  com- 
municated with,  and  the  necessary  precautions 
in  the  way  of  shoring-up  were  at  once  taken,  the 
occupiers  being  meanwhile  removed  and  the 
traffic  of  the  street  stopped. 
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“ FURZEBANK,”  A HOUSE  AT  BRIGHTON. 

This  detached  house,  which  has  been  built  for 
Miss  Whitehead,  of  Brighton,  and  is  now  almost 
ready  for  occupation,  fronts  to  The  Drive,  a 
fine  new  road  which  runs  from  the  sea  front  at 
West  Brighton  up  to  and  over  the  Dyke-road, 
and  thence  down  to  the  Preston  Valley.  Furze- 
bank  occupies  a site  which  is  at  almost  the 
highest  point  on  this  road,  and  it  has  conse- 
quently fine  views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  South 
Downs.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Black,  of  North-street,  Brighton. 


ST.  JAMES’S  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The  committee  having  invited  five  firms  of 
architects  to  submit  designs  for  a church  and 
school  (two  local  firms  and  three  from  London), 
the  design  submitted  by  Mr.  T.  Lewis  Banks,  of 
23,  Finsbury-circus,  was  chosen.  The  church 
has  seats  to  accommodate  905  persons  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  165  in  a small  end  gallery, 
facing  the  pulpit. 

The  Sunday-school,  at  the  rear  of  the  church, 
has  accommodation  for  800  children. 

Externally  the  church  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
Greek  cross,  surmounted  at  the  intersection  of 
the  arras  by  a large  tower  fleche.  The  few 
internal  columns  are  so  disposed  that  they  do 
not  obstruct  the  view  of  the  preacher. 

On  the  left  of  the  pulpit  is  the  organ-cham- 
ber level  with  the  floor,  and  the  choir  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  blending  with  the 
congregation. 

There  are  six  entrance-doors.  In  the  rear  of 
the  church  are  the  schools  and  vestries,  and 
ladies’  room.  Over  the  vestries  is  the  “ church 
parlour”  and  ante-room,  separated  by  folding 
doors.  Every  convenience  is  attached  to  all 
these  rooms.  In  the  basement  is  the  kitchen, 
with  a small  lift  to  take  up  the  things  to  the 
central  hall  of  the  schools,  and  to  the  church 
parlour. 

The  Sunday-school  consists  of  a central  hall, 
having  class-rooms  facing  the  desk,  and  a num- 
ber of  class-rooms  in  a gallery  on  three  sides  of 
the  room. 

There  are  altogether  twenty  rooms  avail- 
able for  Bible-classes, — young  men’s  and  young 
women’s,— Dorcas,  mothers’  meetings,  and  other 
societies. 

Under  the  galleries  the  divisions  for  classes 
are  formed  by  curtains. 

The  infant  school  is  in  a separate  building, 
but  connected  by  a short  passage  with  the  main 
school.  It  is  found  inconvenient  to  have  infant 
tuition  within  hearing  of  the  classes. 

The  church  will  be  heated  by  Grundy’s  hot- 
air system ; the  school  by  Messrs.  Emley  & 
Walker’s  hot  water  apparatus,  heating-cham- 
bers being  provided  for  the  purpose  at  each  end 
of  the  church. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  are  of  stone,  and 
the  work  is  being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  Scott, 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Brewis  acting  as 
clerk  of  works. 


en  employment  is  precarious,  and  winter  works  being  arranged  for  trains  every  five 
rings  want  to  one  s own  door,  is  criminal  in  minutes  each  way,  the  traffic  being  expected  to 
What  are  the  passing  bo  very  large.  The  landworks  do  not  call  for 


the  highest  degrc  fi<iiiiiug 

thanks  of  a casual  mate  to  the  distress^of  the 
helpmate,  and  the  pinched  faces  of  the  little 
ones  ? 

For  those  favoured  with  constant  work  and  a 
good  wage,  it  is  no  sacrifice  to  renounce  over- 
time, nor  is  it  greatly  to  their  credit.  Their 
bread  is  both  buttered  and  sure.  But  all  men 
have  not  constant  work,  nor  regular  wages. 
They  have  to  make  as  much  as  they  can  while 
they  are  able.  Their  opportunities  soon  pass, 
and  winter  finds  them  without  work.  Long, 
dreary  winter ! through  which  they  must  eke 
out  existence,  till  spring  gladdens  their  hearts, 
and  summer  swells  their  earnings.  Surely  they 
are  not  to  reject  the  blessings  of  overtime  ; for 
it  is  to  the  surplus  fund  thus  realised  that  they 
have  mainly  to  look  during  the  days  of  frost 
and  ice,  and  snow,  and  gloom.  Were  they  to 
reject  ever  so  small  a part  of  their  available 
overtime  for  vain  illusions,  their  wives  and 
children  might  well  reproach  them  for  then- 
brutality,  when  gaunt  hunger  scanned  the 
naked  board. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  painter’s  trade.  Brisk 
in  spring,  in  swing  in  summer,  dead  in  winter. 
Where  would  the  married  painter  be  in  January 
if  he  turned  aside  from  work  in  June  ? Take 
any  trade  of  irregular  employment.  Are  not 
its  responsible  followers  culpable  if  they  refuse 
to  make  hay  while  the  snn  shines  ? 

Systematic  overtime  is  objectionable  for  the 
regularly  employed,  because  it  is  certain  to 
prove  injurious  in  the  long  run,  both  to  master 
and  to  man,  loss  of  stamina,  mental  and  bodily, 
invariably  resulting,  with  loss  of  care  and 
finish. 

While,  therefore,  overtime  is  to  be  dis- 
countenanced in  some  cases,  it  is  to  be  com- 
mended in  others.  It  proves  a man,  as  he 
plods  through  his  day  for  the  benefit  of  those 
near  and  dear,  and  brings  to  remembrance  lines 
written  years  ago,  when  it  was  fondly  hoped 
that  reform  would  bring  a happy  age  : 


OVERTIME. 

“ NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM.” 

Sir,— I noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.  (p.  364)  a letter  which,  at  the  close, 
dealt  severely  with  the  question  of  overtime 
Severely,  but  fallaciously ; for  workmen  have 
others  to  consider  than  unemployed  mates, — 
their  first  concern  should  bo  the  home.  The  wel- 
fare of  their  own  families  will  tax  their  energies ; 
and  not  till  this  has  been  secured  are  others’ 
employment  to  be  considered.  It  is  to  no  one’s 
credit  to  overlook  his  domestic  circle,  and 
curtail  the  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
there,  in  order  that  some  stranger  may 
find  a job,  when  the  latter’s  need  may  be 
much  less  than  his.  A helping  hand  should, 
indeed,  always  be  outstretched  to  the  deserving, 
but  always  with  regard  to  circumstances.  A 
little  from  a poor  man’s  store  comes  with  as 
good  a grace  as  a lordly  gift  from  the  coffers  of 
the  rich.  But  for  a poor  man,  out  of  the 
warmth  of  his  heart,  to  give  more  than  he  can 
afford  is  a piece  of  folly  which  those  dependent 
upon  him  surely  have  to  rue. 

It  is  thus  with  overtime.  To  surrender  it, 
when  it  is  the  means  of  obtaining  many  things 
necessary  to  the  household,  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended, just  for  the  sake  of  finding  work  for 
others  with  none  to  maintain.  To  give  it  up 


“The  morning  bells  that  ring  for  toil  oft  fill  him  with 
delight, 

In  hopes  of  joyous  plenty,  and  a gloriouB  Saturday  night.’1 

One  thing  can  hardly  be  denounced  too 
strongly, — the  iniquity  of  the  slavery  cry. 
Slavery,  to  work  from  6 a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.  ! 
Five  hours  and  a half  for  culture  and  enjoy- 
ment every  day,  with  half  a day’s  holiday  on 
Saturday  ! Slavery  ! If  this  be  slavery,  there 
are  thousands  of  workmen,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  will  be  only  too  glad  to  bear  its  yoke 
during  the  coming  winter. 

If  this  formed  part  of  the  teaching  of  one 
who  had  the  control  of  the  working-men  of 
Birmingham  in  days  gone  by,  the  reason  of  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Birmingham  workman  need 
not  be  deeply  sought.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
there  will  be  different  teaching  in  the  future  ; 
that  work  will  be  dignified  and  encouraged ; 
that  it  will  be  regarded  as  something  noble  in 
itself,  and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  bringing 
in  so  much  money  every  week.  Then  Birming- 
ham will  lose  its  evil  name,  and  yield  workmen 
worthy  of  its  brightest  fame.  T.  B. 


THE  MERSEY  TUNNEL. 

A paper  on  this  work  was  read  by  Mr. 
Charles  Douglas  Fox  before  the  Mechanical 
Science  Section  of  the  British  Association 
meeting  at  Southport  last  week.  The  author 
said  that  the  question  of  providing  railway 
communication  between  Liverpool  and  Birken- 
head is  one  that  has  for  many  years  occupied 
public  attention.  High  - level  bridges  and 
tunnels  have  been  on  more  than  one  occasion 
proposed,  and  amongst  these  the  Mersey  Rail- 
way was  authorised,  first  as  a pneumatic,  but 
afterwards  as  an  ordinary  railway.  The  com- 
pany was  organised  as  at  present  constituted 
in  1881,  with  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Cecil 
Raikes  as  chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Pleydell 
Bouverie  as  deputy-chairman,  Major  Isaac  and 
Mr.  John  Waddell  as  contractors,  and  Mr. 
James  Brunlees  and  the  author  as  engineers. 
The  length  of  the  railway  is  3 miles  8i  chains, 
of  which  almost  the  whole  is  either  in 
tunnel  or  covered  way,  and  it  is  being  con- 
structed for  a double  line  throughout,  with 
stations  at  Green-lane,  Borough-road,  and 
Hamilton-square  in  Birkenhead,  and  James- 
street  and  Waterloo-place  in  Liverpool;  the 


special  remark,  being  to  a great  extent  in 
tunnel  through  sandstone  rock  under  the 
public  streets.  For  the  purpose  of  the  works 
under  the  rivor  two  shafts  have  been  sunk 
on  each  side  of  the  Mersey,  one  being  for 
pumping  purposes,  and  for  communication 
with  the  drainage  heading,  and  having  a 
depth  of  about  180  ft.;  the  other  for  wind- 
ing and  ventilation  from  the  main  tunnel, 
and  about  90  ft.  deep.  These  shafts  are 
lined  . partly  with  brickwork,  and  partly 
with  iron  tubbing.  From  nearly  the  bottom 
of  each  of  the  pumping  shafts  a drainage 
heading,  rising  slightly  towards  the  centre 
of  the  river  to  allow  the  water  to  run  to  the 
pumps,  is  being  driven  partly  by  hand  and 
partly  by  Colonel  Beaumont’s  boring-machine, 
which  cuts  a circular  heading  7 ft.  in  diameter. 
Out  of  a total  of  1,774  yards,  1,143  yards  had 
been  driven  up  to  the  5th  of  September,  1883. 
The  sandstone  rock  through  which  the  works 
are  carried,  though  hard  and  compact,  is 
porous,  and  yields  more  or  less  water.  The 
pumping  machinery  on  each  side  consists  of 
two  20-in.  and  two  30-in.  sets  of  bucket  lift- 
pumps,  driven  by  compound  engines  by  Tin  thorn 
Davey  & Co.,  of  Leeds.  A 40-in.  set  of  plunger 
pumps,  to  be  driven  by  an  overhead  engine  by 
Messrs.  Barclay  & Son,  of  Kilmarnock,  is  now 
being  fixed  as  a duplicate  on  each  side.  The 
30-in.  sets  have  hitherto  been  found  amply 
sufficient  to  clear  the  works.  The  paper  de- 
scribed the  modo  of  setting  out  the  works,  the 
precautions  adopted  under  the  river,  the  means 
used  for  tubbing  back  the  water,  and  the  details 
of  the  main  tunnel,  the  excavation  for  which 
has  now  progressed  some  1,590  yards,  closely 
followed  by  the  brickwork  lining. 

Colonel  Beaumont  supplemented  the  paper 
by  a short  statement  of  what  the  boring- 
machine  had  done  in  other  places,  and  what  it 
was  expected  to  do.  It  was  employed  upon  the 
hard  chalk  of  the  Channel  Tunnel,  and  a 
distance  of  5,000  yards  had  been  driven  with  it. 
The  greatest  speed  that  had  been  attained  with 
it  had  been, — more  as  a tour  de  force  than  with 
any  idea  of  keeping  it  up, — one  foot  every  ten 
minutes,  and  this  speed  was  kept  up  for  two 
hours  ; so  that  the  capacity  of  the  machine  for 
boring  through  the  hardest  chalk,  requiring 
blasting,  might  be  taken  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
48  yards  in  every  twenty-four  hours.  The 
speed  which  he  anticipated  getting,  and  which 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  would  be  got 
before  the  machine  had  completely  perforated 
the  rock  under  the  Mersey,  was  1 ft.  per  hour, 
or  8 ft.  in  eight  hours.  It  might  be  asked  why 
there  should  be  this  enormous  difference  in 
speed.  The  reason  was  the  necessity  for 
changing  the  cutters  more  frequently  in  cutting 
the  hard  sandstone  rock  than  in  cutting  the 
softer  chalk,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  heat 
developed.  In  the  softer  chalk  from  16  ft.  to 
20  ft.  could  be  cut  without  changing  cutters, 
but  in  the  sandstone  rock  the  greatest  distance 
that  could  be  cut  without  changing  had  been 
18  in.,  and  it  had  been  brought  down  as 
low  as  3 in.  This  latter  figure,  however, 

was  not  due  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock, 
but,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  want  of  proper 
temper  in  the  tools  and  to  the  fact  that  ice  was 
forming  in  the  engine,  and  consequently  a 
regular  action  was  not  imparted  to  the  cutting- 
tools.  The  new  red  sandstone  that  the  Mersey 
Tunnel  was  being  driven  in  he  took  to  be  rather 
more  than  half-way  in  hardness  between  the 
chalk  and  the  hardest  sandstone.  The  machine 
had  been  tried  in  the  hardest  sandstone,  and 
with  the  most  perfect  success,  so  far  as  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  the  application  of  the 
system  to  the  cutting  of  the  harder  rocks.  This 
individual  machine  was  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  cope  with  the  difficulty  of  cutting  the  harder 
rocks,  but  a larger  machine  was  in  course  of 
construction,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  outcome  would  be  that  the  hardest  red 
sandstone  rocks  could  be  driven  without  the 
use  of  explosives  at  an  average  rate  of  8 yards 
in  the  twenty -four  hours.  If  this  could  be  done, 
he  thought  the  system  of  driving  would  have 
a very  important  effect  on  the  development  of 
coal-mines,  more  especially  in  those  cases  where 
they  were  troubled  with  gas  or  there  was  any 
danger  from  explosions. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Crampton  followed  with  a paper  on 
the  advantages  of  constructing,  ventilating,  and 
working  long  railway  tunnels  with  three  separate 
openings. 
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SUPERVISION  OF  IRONWORK. 

SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  this  society 
on  Monday,  the  lBt  of  October,  in  the  Society’s 
Hall,  a paper  will  be  read,  on  “ Designs,  Speci- 
fications, and  Inspection  of  Ironwork,”  by 
Mr.  Hamilton  W.  Pendred,  the  leading  features 
of  which  are  as  follow  : — 

The  relations  existing  between  engineers  and  contractors  ; 
a more  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other's  line  of  business 
desirable.  Defects  in  specifications. 

Good  and  complete  drawings  expedite  work.  The 
nece-sit  y of  designs  being  completed  at  the  outset.  Details 
and  their  design.  Evils  of  bending  angle-iron9.  Joint 
covers  and  their  use.  Specifications. 

Methods  of  work  in  different  yards.  Securing  cross 
girders  to  main  ones.  Joints  of  floor  plates,  water-tight 
floors.  Drifting  ; its  use  and  abuse.  Kiramers.  Mode  of 
fastening  main  girders  to  abutments.  Hand  and  machine 

Camber  of  girders.  Designing  cast  ironwork.  The  use 
of  fillets.  Evils  of  casting  lugs  on  columns.  The  shifting 
of  cores  in  casting.  Inspecting  cast  ironwork.  Cement 
used  to  fill  up  flaws.  Puinting. 

Weighing  and  delivery  of  materials  at  the  site. 

The  legal  value  of  dispute  clauses  in  specifications. 


BRISTOL  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A special  district-meeting  in  connexion  with 
the  West  Gloucestershire  districtof  this  Society 
was  held  on  Monday.  The  members,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  150,  met  at  Ruardean  and 
inspected  the  church  there,  which  was  described 
by  Sir  John  Maclean.  The  church  consists  of 
chancel,  nave,  western  tower,  and  south  aisle, 
and  shows  various  styles  of  architecture.  Its 
history  possesses  nothing  of  importance,  and 
until  a comparatively  recent  date  it  was  a 
chapelry  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Walford, 
near  Ross.  A visit  was  next  paid  to  Walford 
Church,  which  was  also  described  by  Sir  John 
Maclean.  This  edifice  contains  some  interesting 
Norman  work.  Near  to  it  is  Walford  Manor 
House,  concerning  which  a few  particulars  were 
given  by  Miss  Shand.  From  Walford  the  party 
drove  to  Goodrich  Court,  where  they  were 
entertained  to  lunch  by  Mr.  Harold  C.  Moffat, 
the  owner.  From  the  Court  the  party  walked 
to  Goodrich  Castle,  the  history  of  which  was 
briefly  given  by  Sir  John  Maclean.  Haselhurst 
was  next  visited,  where  Miss  Phillips  provided 
tea,  and  the  party  returned  from  Lower 
Lydbrook.  Among  the  party  were  the  fol- 
lowing:—Sir  John  Maclean,  Sir  William  Guise, 
hart.,  Messrs.  J.  Bush,  J.  Williams,  Sherwood 
Smith,  A.  Iludd,  William  George,  E.  A.  Spencer, 
E.  Bush,  E.  Strickland,  G.  B.  Keeling,  T.  W. 
Keeling,  T.  G.  Clarke,  E.  Halsell,  Uren,  H. 
Derham  (Frenchay),  Shum  (Bath),  and  J.  J. 
Stone  (Bath). 


COMPETITIONS. 

Bedford  Town  and  County  Club. — About  two 
months  back  the  above  company  advertised  for 
architects  who  were  willing  to  compete  for 
the  above  to  send  in  their  names.  A large 
number  of  applicants  was  the  result,  out  of 
which  they  selected  fourteen,  who  were  asked 
to  send  in  competitive  designs  by  the  25th  day 
of  August.  The  competition  has  been  decided 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Henry  A.  Cheers,  of  London  and 
Bagshot,  who  has  had  instruction  to  proceed 
with  the  work  forthwith. 

Belfast  Free  Library.— After  consideration  the 
committee  have  decided  upon  recommending  the 
Council  to  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lynn,  of  Belfast;  the  second  to  Messrs. 
Maxwell  & Tuke,  of  Manchester  ; and  the  third 
to  Mr.  John  Johnson,  of  London,  provided  their 
designs  comply  with  the  conditions  as  to  cost. 
The  Town  Council  have  confirmed  the  recom- 
mendation. 

Newcastle  Hospital.  — Mr.  Worthington, 
tho  referee,  has  made  his  award  as  follows  : — 
1st.  “ Red  Cross,”  A.  B.  C.  Gibson,  Newcastle; 
2nd.  “Isolation,”  W.  J.  H.  Leverton,  Upper 
Tooting,  and  M.  J.  Lansdell,  London ; 3rd. 
“Sunlight  and  Air,”  Bradshaw  & Gass,  Bolton. 

Lewisham  Public  Baths. — We  understand  that 
the  designs  sent  in  by  competitors  will  be 
publicly  exhibited  at  the  Board  of  Works  Offices, 
Catford  Bridge,  this  Saturday,  the  29th,  and 
Monday  next,  October  1st. 


Horsham. — The  memorial  stone  of  a new 
Congregational  Church  here  was  laid  on  the 
ISth  inst.  The  building,  Gothic  in  style,  will 
cost  2,200Z.  Mr.  W.  Buck  is  the  architect  and 
Mr.  J.  Longley,  of  Crawley,  the  builder. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  WEST. 

The  two  public  buildings  at  Plymouth  which 
are  now  in  the  course  of  erection,  a new  Post- 
office  and  new  Hospital,  have  made  considerable 
progress  during  the  last  month  or  two.  The 
new  Post-office,  for  which  Messrs.  Lapthorn  & 
Goad  hold  a contract  under  Her  Majesty’s 
Government,  is  now  up  to  the  transom  of  the 
window  of  the  first  floor.  All  the  more  difficult 
stone  work  of  the  front  elevation  is  completed 
so  far  as  the  builders  are  concerned,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  building  will  be  completed, 
comparatively  speaking,  at  a much  quicker  rate. 
The  sorting-office  is  ready  for  roofing,  and  all 
the  less  important  parts  of  the  building  are  in  a 
forward  state.  There  was  a great  deal  of  labour 
in  the  stone-work,  and  the  plainer  work  is 
going  on  satisfactorily.  The  stone  is  left  rough 
for  carving,  and  tho  ornamental  work  -will 
include  an  elaborate  device  for  the  Royal  Arms 
over  the  principal  entrance  at  the  Westwell- 
street  corner  of  the  building.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  frontage  there  will  be  an  illuminated 
clock  in  the  archway  which  has  been  made, 
and  a door  for  the  mail-bags  and  letter-carriers. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  whole  building  will  be 
covered  in  by  Christmas.  The  centre  turret  is 
just  about  to  be  taken  in  hand.  The  building 
will  be  85  ft.  from  the  pavement  to  the  top  of 
the  turret. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  South  Devon  and 
East  Cornwall  Hospital  at  Clifton  - place, 
Plymouth,  now  present  quite  an  imposing 
sight,  especially  from  the  new  road  which  runs 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hospital  grounds.  The 
whole  of  the  main  buildings  have  been 
roofed  in,  and  the  central  tower,  with  gilded 
vane  and  lightning  conductor,  forms  a promi- 
nent and  striking  feature  of  the  group.  The 
block  which  contains  the  men’s  wards  is  the  one 
nearest  completion.  There  all  the  constructive 
work  is  done,  and  little  remains  to  be  added 
except  the  painting  and  the  fittings.  These 
wards  give  an  idea  of  what  the  remainder  of 
the  buildings  will  be,  and  very  light,  airy,  and 
pleasant  they  are.  The  floors  are  very  beauti- 
fully laid  with  pitch-pine,  which  is,  later  on,  to 
be  polished.  The  floor  above  is  supported  by 
iron  girders,  and  much  iron  has  been  used 
throughout  the  buildings.  Some  fine  staircases 
with  oak  balustrades  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. The  administrative  block  and  the  nurses’ 
institute  have  now  reached  the  stage  at  which 
they  are  ready  for  the  plasterers,  while  the 
upper  part  of  the  women’s  and  children’s  ward 
has  been  plastered  and  the  remainder  is  well 
forward.  The  lodge  at  the  principal  entrance, 
which  is  near  the  corner  of  the  new  road,  and 
the  mortuary  at  the  opposite  corner  of  the 
grounds,  are  being  got  on  with  apace.  The  roof 
of  the  accident  ward  has  to  be  lifted  again  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  recently  come 
to  add  another  story  to  it.  Mr.  Jonathan 
Marshall,  Plymouth,  is  the  contractor  for  the 
new  hospital. 

Sir  Daniel  Gooch,  bart.,  M.P.,  chairman  of 
the  Great  Western  Railway  Company,  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Gooch 
(resident  engineer  of  the  Severn  Tunnel  on 
behalf  of  the  company)  ; also  by  Mr.  Michael 
Castle,  Mr.  C.  G.  Mott  (directors  of  the  com- 
pany), Sir  John  Hawkshaw  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Chas.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  E.  D.  Jones  (the 
engineer  of  the  company),  and  the  contractor 
(Mr.  T.  A.  Walker),  passed  through  and  in- 
spected the  Severn  Tunnel  from  the  Gloucester- 
shire side  to  the  Monmouthshire  side  of  the 
Severn,  last  week.  Sir  Daniel  then  proceeded 
to  Cardiff,  and  returned  via  the  New  Passage 
Ferry  on  Friday. 

Two  mission-halls  are  about  to  be  opened  at 
Plymouth.  The  most  important  one  is  that  in 
Exeter-street,  built  for  Mr.  Kiley.  Its  dimen- 
sions are  70  ft.  by  60  ft.,  with  side-passages 

5 ft.  wide.  The  length  of  the  building  is  60  ft. 
by  70  ft. ; height,  20  ft.  to  the  eaves ; to  the 
apex,  35  ft.  It  will  seat  1,600,  and  the  cost  has 
been  1,800L,  of  which  400Z.  has  been  paid.  The 
ground  cost  1,520Z., of  which  l,000Z.is  on  mortgage. 
The  hall  contains  two  commodious  galleries ; and 
altogether  the  building  is  spacious  and  hand- 
some. There  are  four  exits  for  the  ground- 
floor,  and  a similar  number  for  the  galleries. 
The  other  is  the  Christian  Mission  Hall  which 
Mr.  Foot,  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Minister,  has 
built  at  the  lower  end  of  Notte-street,  upon  the 
site  of  the  old  Mayoralty  House  of  Plymouth. 
It  has  been  erected  from  the  design  of  Mr.  H. 
J.  Snell,  architect,  Plymouth,  by  Messrs.  J. 

6 E.  Goad,  of  Stonehouse,  builders.  The  hall 
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is  a very  fine  one,  being  large,  lofty,  convenient; 
and  well  lighted,  and  forms  a great  acquisition 
to  that  part  of  Plymouth. 

The  new  dock  in  Devonport  Dockyard,  which’ 
when  completed  will  be  the  finest  in  the  world, 
is  making  rapid  strides  towards  completion. i 
Priestman’s  patent  digger  has  been  at  work  for 
about  a fortnight  at  the  entrance  of  the  dock.  On1 
account  of  the  variety  of  stuff  to  be  brought  upi 
from  the  bottom,  the  ordinary  bucket  for  cleari 
ing  away  gravel  or  clay  is  used,  and  so  far  has 
been  found  equal  to  picking  up  the  pieces  of' 
rock  that  have  been  blasted.  It  is  calculated' 
that  some  six  or  seven  hundred  tons  of  stuff 
will  have  to  be  removed  before  the  entrance  tol 
the  dock  is  properly  clear,  and  that  this  will 
take  about  two  months.  Tho  dock  will  bel 
opened  towards  the  end  of  this  year. 


DECORATIONS  IN  CRIPPLEGATE 
CHURCH. 

The  ancient  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate, 
in  which  John  Milton  ard  also  his  father  arei 
buried,  has  been  closed  for  several  weeks, 
during  which  the  interior  has  been  undergoing) 
decoration,  and  this  work  having  been  completed) 
tho  church  will  be  re-opened  to-morrow,  the 
30th  instant.  The  decorations  consist  of  thd 
painting  of  the  interior  main  walls,  ceiling,  andi 
also  tho  arcade  columns  and  arches.  The 
mural  decorations  are  in  French  grey,  thd 
ceiling  in  white,  whilst  the  arcade  columns  and) 
arches  have  been  painted  in  a cinnamon  tinta 
As  these  columns  and  arches  are  in  stone  it  is; 
perhaps,  questionable  whether,  so  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  the  so-called  “restorations”  arei 
in  the  best  of  taste.  The  cleaning  and  re-facingi 
of  the  stone-work  would  have  been  more  appro-' 
priate  than  painting  it  out  of  sight.  Tho  workr 
has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Diplock  Brothers, 
of  Jewin-crescent,  the  materials  having  been 
supplied  by  the  Indestructible  Paint  Company. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  artistically-; 
executed  monument  to  Milton  and  his  father, 
placed  against  the  wall  at  the  south-west  end  of< 
the  church,  was  only  erected  within  a compara-; 
tively  recent  period,  namely  in  1862,  nearly  200 
years  after  the  death  of  the  poet,  and  216  years 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  inscriptioni: 
on  the  mouument  are  as  follow  : — “John  Milton' 
born  December,  1608;  died  November,  1G74: 
His  father,  John  Milton,  died  March,  16461 
They  were  both  interred  in  this  church.” 


A LARGE  CHURCH  ORGAN. 

The  largest  organ  said  to  have  ever  been 
built  has  just  been  completed  at  the  organ 
manufactory  of  Walcker  & Co.,  Ludwigsburg. 
Germany.  The  organ  is  intended  for  Riga 
Cathedral,  Russia.  It  contains  7,000  pipes; 
124  voices  with  174  stops,  couplings,  draughts, 
and  treads,  and  ^several  swells  of  powerful 
effect.  The  wind  is  supplied  by  a continuous 
self-regulating  mechanical  blast  driven  by  a 
gas-engine  of  4-horse-power.  Tho  organ  has  a 
height  of  66  ft.,  a breadth  of  36  ft.,  and  a depth 
of  33  ft.  The  largest  wooden  pipe  is  33  ft.  long, 
and  has  a cubic  contents  of  440  gallons,  whilst 
the  smallest  pipe  is  scarcely  0'6  in.  long.  The 
same  establishment,  which  has  supplied  large 
organs  for  Ulm,  Boston,  Roval,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, has  also  received  the  order  for  a new 
monster  organ  for  St.  Stephen’s  Cathedral, 
Vienna. 


The  Two  Three-branch  Candelabra  just 

erected  at  the  entrance  to  Northumberland- 
avenue  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  are 
now  completed,  and  were  lighted  for  the  first 
time  on  Monday  night.  These  candelabra  are 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy,  Architect 
to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  The 
castings  are  from  the  foundry  of  Messrs.  Young 
& Co.,  statue  founders  and  engineers,  Pimlico, 
and  are  from  the  models  made  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Mabey,  of  the  firm  of  C.  H.  & J.  Mabey, 
Storey’s  Gate,  Westminster,  sculptors  and 
modellers.  The  lamps,  of  globular  form,  are 
Mr.  William  Sugg’s  patent,  fitted  with  his 
patent  combination  flat  - flame  burners,  each 
having  a group  of  four  burners,  three  of  the 
burners  burning  10  ft.  each,  and  one  in  the 
centre  5 ft.,  per  hour.  The  centre  one  is  in- 
tended to  be  burned  after  midnight,  and 
there  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  lamp- 
lighter may  extinguish  the  outer  three  of  the 
group,  leaving  only  the  centre  to  burn  till 
daylight. 
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LONDON  DWELLINGS. 

I1  The  following  is  tlie  pith  of  the  address 
I delivered  by  Professor  Roger  Smith  as  Presi- 
I dent  of  Section  II.  (Engineering  and  Architec- 
H tore)  of  the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Glasgow  : — 
r The  enormous  size  of  the  metropolis  and  the 

I constant  pressure  under  which  its  affairs  of 
> every  sort  are  transacted,  combine  to  render  it 
i most  difficult  to  change  anything,  or  carry  out 
i any  measure  that  affects  all  London.  The 
i habits  of  those  occupying  this  vast  area  are,  of 

II  course,  diverse  in  the  extreme,  but  still  they 
i are,  in  some  very  marked  particulars,  definite, 
i and  have  a bearing  on  house  sanitation.  Per- 
! haps  the  most  strongly-marked  London  pecu- 
i liarity  is  the  desire  to  live,  or  seem  to  live,  in  a 
< house  of  one’s  own.  No  Londoner,  rich  or  poor, 

is  at  ease  living  at  a boarding-house,  at  an 
( hotel,  or  in  a building  obviously  erected  for 
many  families. 

Many,  at  any  rate  of  those  who  reside  in  the 
| outskirts,  are  remarkably  ready  to  migrate 
J from  one  quarter  to  another,  so  much  so,  that 
• not  a few  systematically  change  their  dwelling 
every  three  years.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
i much  less  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  a 
1 house,  much  less  money  is  expended  in  remedy- 
I ing  defects,  and  many  more  serious  evils  are 
patiently  put  up  with  than  would  be  the  case 
I were  persons  more  in  the  habit  of  living  long  in 
I one  house  ; in  fact,  but  for  this  custom  a great 
i many  serious  defects,  sanitary  and  otherwise, 
would  hardly,  I think,  have  become  quite  so 
gross  and  serious  as  they  actually  are. 

There  have  been  Building  Acts  in  London 
ever  since  the  period  of  the  Great  Fire,  mainly 
directed  to  diminishing  the  risk  of  another 
general  conflagration.  Of  the  Acts  now  in 
force,  which  are  numerous,  the  most  important 
are  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  and 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  with  sundry 
amending  Acts.  The  Building  Act,  besides 
attempting  to  secure  a minimum  of  strength 
and  solidity  in  walls,  and  requiring  many  pre- 
cautions against  the  risk  of  fire,  contains  some 
sanitary  regulations  of  considerable  import- 
i ance  and  value,  though  the  Management  Act ; 

is  the  one  mainly  directed  to  sanitation.  In 
! the  outer  zone,  outside  the  Metropolitan  area, 
i vast  districts  have  been  and  are  being  built 
1 over.  These,  so  far  as  they  are  supervised  at 
all,  come  under  the  action  of  the  Public  Health 
Act.  Attention  is  paid  to  their  drains,  though 
but  very,  little  supervision  has,  as  yet,  been 
extended  to  the  dwelling-houses,  no  by-laws 
affecting  houses  having  till  lately  been  passed 
in  some  districts.  Moreover,  where  such  rules 
exist,  a supervision  as  thorough  as  that  exer- 
cised within  tho  metropolitan  area  by  district 
surveyors  is  not  provided. 

What  I have  called  the  economical  or 
financial  conditions  under  which  London  has 
been  and  is  being  built  next  invite  our  atten- 
tion. These  differ  from  those  which  obtain  in 
many  parts  of  England,  and,  though  they  may 
at  first  sight  appear  to  lie  a little  outside  your 
legitimate  province,  they  will  be  found  to  bear 
directly  on  the  subject  before  us,  and  exert  so 
bad  an  influence  on  London  houses  that  you 
must  permit  me  to  lay  a hurried  sketch  of  them 
before  you.  It  is  not  the  custom  in  London  to 
buy  freehold  land  for  building  purposes,  unless 
it  be  for  a public  building.  Land  for  dwelling- 
houses  is  always  taken  on  lease  ; or,  as  I believe 
it  is  called  in  Scotland,  on  feu.  The  usual  term 
is  far  shorter  than  I believe  is  customary  in  the 
North.  Eighty  years  is  looked  upon  as  a very 
long  term  indeed.  Sixty  years  is  a very  usual 
term  ; but  fifty,  or  even  forty  years,  are  not 
unusual  terms.  Building  leases  rarely  contain 
any  provision  for  renewal  or  extension  of  the 
term,  so  as  a rule  the  transaction  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  freeholder  lends  his  land  for  say 
Bixty  years,  on  the  conditions  that  he  receives 
an  annual  rental,  that  buildings  such  as  he 
approves  are  put  up,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
sixty  yeai-s  the  land,  with  the  buildings  on  it, 
reverts  back  to  him.  There  are  also,  usually, 
covenants  that  whatever  is  erected  shall  be 
kept  in  repair  by  the  person  building. 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  the  machinery  by  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  dwellling-houses  in 
London  are  erected  works  for  the  good  or  ill  of 
the  tenant.  First  it  provides  him  a house  of 
some  sort  at  the  point  where  he  wants  it,  and 
with  about  the  requisite  number  of  rooms,  and 
I will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  provides  the 
average  Londoner  with  a house  that  seems  to 
suit  him,  for  houses  thus  built  are  readily  taken ; 
"but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
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one  whose  permanent  interest  it  is  that  the 
buildings  shall  be  sound,  sweet,  and  safe  to 
occupy.  The  original  landlord  is  sure  of  his 
ground-rents  and  has  no  further  interest ; the 
middleman,  where  he  exists,  and  the  builder,  at 
any  rate,  seek  to  release  themselves  from  any 
connexion  with  the  property  at  an  early  day ; 
and  the  unlucky  tenant,  still  more  unlucky  if 
he  has  bought  the  lease  of  his  own  house,  finds 
that  there  is  no  one  to  whom  he  can  turn  for 
any  redress  or  remedy,  whatever  goes  wrong. 
There  is,  indeed,  one  advantage  which,  on 
estates  where  landlords  have  a sense  of  public 
duty,  the  system  of  building  leases  does 
possess,  and  it  is  this, — The  landowners  can 
lay  down  the  conditions  under  which  alone 
buildings  shall  be  put  up,  and  can  enforce 
them  ; but  for  one  who  does  so  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  health  and  the  welfare  of  the 
future  occupiers  of  the  houses,  ninety-and-nine 
only  frame  such  regulations  as  conduce  to  the 
benefit  of  their  own  pockets ; and  are  careful  to 
shackle  the  speculating  builder  with  few  or  no 
conditions  of  a character  which  ho  might  con- 
sider onerous,  and  which  might  consequently 
induce  him  to  transfer  himself  and  his  building 
operations  to  some  neighbouring  estate. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  asked,  Where  in  this 
system  does  the  architect  come  in  ? My  answer 
is,  Nowhere.  The  bulk  of  London  houses  are 
not  designed  by  architects,  and  not  superin- 
tended by  them.  The  first  and  last  time  when 
any  architect  looks  into  them  with  a critical 
eye  is  in  too  many  cases  only  when  they  are 
offered  as  security  for  a mortgage,  and  a pro- 
fessional opinion,  not  upon  their  sanitary  state, 
but  upon  their  commercial  value  (a  very  dif- 
ferent matter),  is  asked  for.  I am  anxious  to 
put  this  upon  record,  because  persons  occupy- 
ing houses  full  of  defects  are  only  too  apt  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  some  member  of  the 
profession  to  which  I have  the  honour  to  belong 
must  have  been  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  the  row  or  square  in  which  they  dwell,  and 
that  to  this  unknown  architect’s  neglect  of  a 
duty  which  was  never  cast  upon  him  are  they 
indebted  for  attacks  of  typhoid  or  diphtheria, 
or  the  risk  of  them. 

It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  take  you 
through  a long  series  of  individnal  cases  to 
induce  you  to  believe  that  much  of  the  older 
parts  of  London  consists  of  houses  that  are  un- 
healthy owing  to  defective  sites,  bad  drainage, 
bad  plumbing,  defective  water  storage,  the 
absence  of  proper  air  space,  the  dampness  and 
foulness  of  basements;  [the  unsoundness  of 
attics  and  upper  stories,  that  are  neither  damp- 
proof,  nor  heat  and  cold  proof  ; and  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  thoroughfares  in  which  they  stand  ; 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  occur- 
rence in  some  localities  of  fine  old  houses 
admirably  built,  and  with  good  space  in  front 
and  real-. 

The  outskirts  and  suburbs,  on  the  whole, 
present  at  first  sight  a more  encouraging  aspect ; 
and  dwelling-houses  are  no  doubt  much  better 
situated  as  regards  air  open  round  them,  and  to 
some  extent  enjoy  a purer  atmosphere ; but  the 
extent  to  which  systematic  neglect  of  proper 
precautions  and  paring  down  of  everything  to 
the  minutest  shred  is  carried,  is  almost  in- 
credible. All  those  appliances  connected  with 
drainage  and  water  supply  which  we  in  our 
wisdom  consider  it  best  to  hide  from  sight  are 
almost  always  ill-done,  and  generally  ill-under- 
stood, so  that  a direct  danger  to  health  lurks 
behind  skirting  and  pipe  casings,  and  below  the 
floors  of  many  a showy  suburban  villa,  or  neat 
semi-detached  residence. 

Having  now  pointed  out  some  of  the  evils 
under  which  residents  in  the  metropolis  suffer, 
I wish,  in  conclusion,  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  remedies  which  may  be,  are  being,  or 
might  possibly  be,  applied  to  a state  of  things 
so  undesirable.  It  will  be  understood  that  I do 
not  much  advocate  legislation,  unless,  indeed, 
for  such  special  objects  as  are  definite  and  as 
cannot  be  compassed  otherwise.  There  is  a 
great  deal  possible  with  existing  Acts,  especially 
if  every  district  round  London  were  to  carry 
out  its  duties,  and  avail  itself  of  its  powers 
under  the  Public  Health  Act  to  the  full.  If 
the  Model  By-laws  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  were  uniformly  adopted  and  efficiently 
carried  out  a great  deal  of  good  would  be  done. 
The  public,  however,  have  the  remedy  very 
much  in  their  own  bands  if  they  only  could  be 
awakened.  In  short,  the  true  cure  for  many  of 
these  evils  is  to  be  sought  in  the  operation  of  an 
enlightened  public  opinion.  When  once  the 
public  learn  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  sanitary 
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inspector  or  the  inspector  of  nuisances  when 
anything  is  seriously  wrong,  we  shall  be  on  the 
way  to  improvement ; but  if  we  can  once  create 
a demand  for  healthy  houses,  and  induce  people 
to  look  out  for  sanitary  provisions  as  they  now 
look  out  for  pretty  wall-papers  when  taking  a 
house,  the  battle  will  be  won.  The  moment 
it  becomes  the  interest  of  persons  who  own  or 
build  houses  to  supply  a healthy  article,  because 
anything  else  will  not  command  a market,  such 
houses  will  be  built. 

I look  for  great  benefit  from  the  action  of 
those  societies  which  have  devoted  themselves 
to  supplying  sound  advice  on  the  sanitary  state 
of  dwelling-houses.  The  Sanitary  Assurance 
Association,  with  which  I have  the  honour  to 
be  connected,  and  the  kindred  societies,  by 
their  very  existence,  act  as  a warning  to  the 
householder  that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended, 
and  by  their  organisation  afford  him  reliable 
advice  and  assistance  on  matters  with  which 
he  is  not  himself  able  to  deal.  But  of  a large 
number  of  London  houses  inspected  by  the 
officers  of  our  association,  the  percentage  of 
those  found  in  a good  sanitary  state  has  been 
ludicrously  small,  though  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  suggest  works  that  have  remedied 
all  such  evils  as  were  remediable.  Good  is 
being  done  by  the  erection  of  houses  in  flats, 
though  their  advance  has  been  less  rapid  than 
had  been  hoped  by  those  who,  like  myself, 
advocated  the  movement  in  its  early  days.  It 
has  been  very  much  overlooked,  by  philan- 
thropists and  others,  that  buildings  in  flats  are 
entirely  opposed  to  the  prejudices  of  English- 
men of  every  class,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
kind  of  inexorable  pressure  which  the  exigen- 
cies of  life  in  a great  city  seem  to  exert  would 
probably  ever  have  induced  London  people  to 
take  to  them  ; though  there  is  little  reason  to 
doubt  that,  once  fairly  tried,  they  will  become 
popular  with  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Some  large  firms  and  private  individuals 
have  of  late  become  engaged  in  the  business  of 
supplying  London  with  houses.  Some  of  these 
are  doing  their  work  well,  and  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  fact  that  a sound,  healthy  house  is 
an  article  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  as  sanitary 
knowledge  extends,  bo  at  a premium,  if  its 
excellences  are  not  much  appreciated  yet;  and 
as  some  of  these  people  fortunately  build,  in 
part,  at  least,  for  investment,  some  of  the  worst 
of  the  evils  of  the  leasehold  tenure  system  are 
likely  to  be  by  degress  overcome.  If  it  were 
possible  to  bring  in  the  custom  for  leases  for 
long  terms,  and  to  make  landowners  sensible  of 
the  responsibility  which  really  rests  upon  them 
in  respect  of  the  houses  they  allow  to  be  built 
on  their  land  ; and  if,  in  addition,  we  could 
induce  capitalists  to  build  as  an  investment,  so 
that  they  would  have  a direct  interest  in  the 
solidity  of  what  was  put  up,  then  surely  we 
might  hope  that  what  remains  to  be  built  or 
rebuilt  in  London  would  be  better  fitted  for 
living  in  than  the  houses  hitherto  erected. 

But  there  remains  ©ne  part  of  the  community 
whose  case  is  so  bad  that  no  amount  of  public 
opinion,  thought,  and  care  has  proved  able 
hitherto  to  effect  a radical  improvement,  and  so 
desperate  that  London  cannot  afford  to  wait. 
I allude  to  the  operatives’  homes  in  those  old 
parts  of  London  where  the  streets  are  narrowest 
and  the  houses  worst.  This  question  has  forced 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  and 
will  probably  be  soon  again  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

This  movement  began  in  a very  moderate 
way,  and  has  gone  on  steadily  increasing.  The 
promoters  of  it  have  been  doing  good  work, 
partly  by  spreading  information  and  influencing 
the  public  mind,  but  chiefly  by  improving  exist- 
ing tenements  or  erecting  new  ones  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  industrial  classes.  The 
efforts  of  pioneers  like  Mr.  George  Godwin  and 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick;  the  unostentatious  labours 
of  Miss  Octavia  Hill  and  the  band  of  energetic 
workers  whom  she  has  called  ronnd  her ; the 
commercial  companies  started,  like  the  one 
inspired  by  the  zeal  of  Sir  Sydney  Waterlow, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  showing  that  im- 
proved dwellings  for  the  poor  can  be  made  to 
pay ; the  private  speculations  that  have  followod 
in  the  wake  of  these  companies ; and  the  cor- 
poration established  to  administer  the  muni- 
ficent gift  and  subsequent  legacy  of  Mr.  George 
Peabody,  have  all  contributed  to  an  aggregate 
result  which  has  reached  larger  dimensions 
than  many  are  aware  of,  and  which  is  swelling 
year  by  year. 

In  the  summer  of  1881  the  amount  of 
accommodation  provided  by  public  or  semi- 
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public  agenoies  in  London  reached  11,000 
families,  or  estimating  an  average  of  five 
persons  in  a family,  55,000  persons,  at  an 
outlay  of  about  1,900, OOOi. ; and  there  were 
buildings  in  hand,  or  recently  erected  by 
private  builders,  and  by  the  Peabody  trustees, 
which  might  be  estimated  as  involving  an 
outlay  of  not  less  than  900,000?.  more,  and 
calculated  to  increase  the  accommodation  by 
probably  27,000  persons.  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  large  estimated 
increase,  that  is  to  say  up  to  82,000  persons, 
has  as  yet  been  realised,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  has,  and  probably  not  fewer  than  between 
70,000  and  80,000  persons  now  inhabit  the  im- 
proved dwellings  provided  by  these  agencies, 
nearly  the  whole  of  them  being  comparatively 
lofty  dwellings,  arranged  as  flats,  and  with 
common  staircases. 

The  urgent  need  of  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  working  classes  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
it  have,  however,  been  recognised  as  so  serious 
that  repeated  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been 
passed  to  facilitate  the  work. 

One  thing  at  least  is  clear:  that  London 
affords  now,  and  must  for  years  to  come  afford, 
an  ample  field  for  the  energies  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  sanitary 
science,  the  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge,  and 
the  performance  of  sanitary  work.  The  cry  for 
help  is  a loud  one,  and,  believe  me,  legislation 
is  almost  powerless  to  help  us,  even  if  political 
strife  left  our  statesmen  any  leisure  for  domestic 
improvements.  The  average  London  house  can 
never  be  made  thoroughly  strong  and  sturdy, 
but  it  may,  generally  speaking,  be  made  safe  to 
live  in  by  a moderate  outlay,  if  directed  wisely. 
If,  then,  it  is  in  the  power  of  each  householder, 
whomsoever,  to  make  his  home  safe,  our  duty 
is  plainly, — first,  to  give  him  no  rest  till  he 
wakes  up  to  the  necessity  of  doing,  and  then  to 
diffuse  correct  information  so  widely  that  there 
may  be  little  difficulty  in  his  finding  out  what 
it  is  that  he  ought  to  do. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

4,300.  A.  Skinner  and  F.  J.  Rumney,  Man- 
chester. Furniture  castors.  Sept.  7,  1883. 

4.305.  W.  Van  Praagh,  London.  Apparatus 
for  cleaning  windows,  walls,  &c.  Sept.  7,  1883. 

4,308.  J.  C.  Bloomfield,  London.  Manufac- 
ture of  building  material.  Sept.  7,  1883. 

4,342.  B.  J.  B.  Mills,  London.  Domestic 
heating  apparatus.  (Com.  by  V.  Ducruix, 
Beaujeu,  France.)  Sept.  11,  1883. 

4,418.  F.  F.  Brown,  Chester.  Manufacture  of 
parquet  floors,  &c.  Sept.  15,  1883. 

4,450.  D.  Dow,  Falkirk.  Cooking  - ranges. 
Sept.  18,  1883. 

4,469.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Means  for 
preventing  the  spread  of  fire  from  one  part  of 
a building  to  the  other.  (Com.  by  W.  H. 
Dolman,  St.  Helen’s,  U.S.A.)  Sept.  18,  1883. 

4,488.  W.  M.  Simons,  Nottingham.  Roller- 
blind  furniture.  Sept.  20,  1883. 

4,490.  S.  Van  Campen,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Decorative  tiles.  Sept.  20,  1883. 

4,503.  W.P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Apparatus 
for  extinguishing  fires  in  rooms,  buildings,  &c. 
(Com.  by  T.  Andre,  Paris.)  Sept.  20,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Sept.  11,  1883. 

2.305.  L.  Fisher,  Herne  Hill.  Manufacture 
of  wall  coverings.  May  7,  1883. 

2,374.  W.  Wright  and  T.  Holmes,  Birming- 
ham. Construction  of  garden-frames.  May 
10,  1883. 

2,601.  A.  Clark,  London.  Fireproof  screen 
for  separating  the  stage  from  the  auditorium  of 
the  theatre.  May  24, 1883. 

Sept.  21,  1883. 

3,870.  C.  J.  Dobbs,  Middlesbrough.  Manufac- 
ture of  paving  blocks,  from  furnace  slag,  &c. 
Aug.  9,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  vceek  ending  September  15,  1SS3. 

6,174.  W.  Morgan  Brown,  London.  Door- 
locks.  (Com.  by  O.  Belger  and  F.  Preller, 
Hamburg.)  Dec.  27,  1882.  Price  4d. 

The  spring  bolt  is  secured  in  the  locked  position  by  a 
locker  arm  on  the  bolt.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
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169.  W.  Berry  and  P.  Stewart,  Edinburgh. 
Pavements.  Jan.  11,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Inside  the  kerb  is  a channel  in  which  telegraph  wires, 
&c.,  are  laid.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

234.  J.  Hudson,  Bolton.  Apparatus  for 
holding  and  releasing  roller  blinds.  Jan.  15, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

The  brackets  that  carry  the  rollers  nre  fitted  to  auto- 
matically lock  the  axle.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

240.  R.  Stone,  London.  Manufacture  of 
artificial  stone,  &c.  Jan.  15,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  of  ground  Dints  and  cement  mixed  together 
and  moulded.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

244.  W.  Wright,  Droylsden.  Construction 
of  latches  or  fastenings  for  doors,  gates,  &c. 
Jan.  16,  1883. 

These  are  sliding  doors,  &c.,  and  the  fastening  takes  the 
place  of  the  padlock.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

254.  A.  Frank,  Charlottenburg,  Germany. 
Manufacture  of  porous  silicious  material  and 
objects  applicable  for  building  materials,  &c. 
Jan.  16,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  silicious  material  is  mixed  with  alkaline  earth  and 
water.  The  mixture  is  then  dried  and  burned. 

280.  J.  H.  Starting,  Erith,  and  E.  A.  May, 
Belvedere.  Manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 
Jan.  17,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  dredgings  of  rivers  mixed  with  chalk  are  ground  in 
a mill,  aud  the  mixture  is  moulded  and  burned. 

290.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Holdings  or 
fastenings  for  blind,  sash,  and  other  cords. 
Jan.  18,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A pawl  is  fitted  within  a casing,  which  jams  the  cord. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  September  22, 1883. 

309.  S.  Hart,  Hull.  Construction  of  factory 
chimney-shafts.  Jan.  18,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  are  made  of  sheet-iron  plates,  with  internal  ribs. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

330.  A.  Dowson,  London.  Groynes  for 
raising  or  protecting  foreshores.  Jan.  20, 1883. 
Price  6d. 

These  are  made  of  upright  posts  of  iron,  wood,  &c.,  and 
gratings  are  attached  thereto,  through  which  the  waves 
can  wash,  but  which  retain  the  shingle. 

333.  E.  P.  Alexander,  London.  Foot  mats 
for  doors,  bath  - rooms,  &c.  (Com.  by  C. 
Ches wright,  Bordeaux.)  Jan.  20,  1883.  Price  6d. 

These  consist  of  strips  of  wood,  &c.,  jointed  together, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  leave  interstices  between  them. 

336.  J.  W.  Blakey,  Leeds.  Preventing  the 
freezing  of  water  in  water-closets.  Jan.  20, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

A receptacle  for  salt  is  placed  between  the  water  main 
and  the  cistern,  and  when  necessary,  the  water  is  allowed 
to  absorb  enough  salt  to  prevent  freezing.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

376.  W.  D.  Herman,  St.  Helen’s.  Combina- 
tion of  refuse  materials  of  glass  works,  with 
other  substances,  for  making  flags,  flattening- 
stones,  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  Jan.  23,  1883.  Price 
4d. 

The  waste  silicious  materials  are  granulated,  and  mixed 
with  a solution  of  soluble  glass  and  asbestos,  copper  slag, 
and  various  other  materials  as  required. 

387.  G.  F.  Harrington,  Ryde.  Ventilating 
sewers.  Jan.  24,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Instead  of  open  gratings,  shafts  are  fitted  to  the  sewers, 
on  which  are  cowls  with  vanes,  and  arranged  to  act 
alternately  as  downcast  and  upcast  shafts. 

389.  E.  Verity,  J.  M.  Verity,  and  B.  Banks, 
Leeds.  Window  or  casement  stays  or  holders. 
Jan.  24,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A bar  is  fixed  to  the  easement,  and  another  to  the  frame. 
These  both  pass  through  a cheese-shaped  boss,  and  can  be 
secured  by  a binding  screw.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

406.  A.  Bruckner,  London.  Material  to  be 
used  as  a carpet  lining.  Jan.  25,  1883.  Price 
2d. 

Cork  dust,  &c.,  is  cemented  on  paper  or  thin  fabric,  to 
form  the  carpet  liniDg.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

435.  A.  R.  Holland,  London.  Ventilation  of 
apartments.  Jan.  26,  1883.  Price  6d. 

An  opening  is  made  between  the  meetiug  sash-bars  of 
the  window,  which  is  covered  and  governed  by  a plate,  to 
regulate  the  amount  of  air  allowed  to  enter  the  room. 

436.  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough.  Appliances 
to  be  employed  in  connexion  with  chimneys 
or  chimney-pots,  for  preventing  down-draughts 
in  chimneys.  Jan.  26,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Several  tubes  are  inserted  in  the  top  of  the  chimney. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

445.  P.  Born,  London.  Folding  lattice 
shutter.  Jan.  27,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  perpendicular  bars  run  on  rollers  on  the  sill,  and 
between  them  are  pivoted  a number  of  jointed  cross- 
bars. The  shutter  is  made  in  two  wings,  and  as  each  iB 
drawn  out  they  meet  in  the  middle  of  the  window  or  door. 


The  George  Dawson  Statue,  Birming- 
ham.— It  is  announced  that  the  clay  model  for 
this,  the  second,  Dawson  Btatue,  is  now  com- 
pleted, and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  sub- 
scriber, at  Mr.  Williamson’s  studio  at  Esher. 


[Sept.  29,  1883. 


FIREPROOFING. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  interesting  article  by 
“ B.  H.  T.”  (see  p.  368),  on  the  systems  ofi 
rendering  wood  fireproof,  it  seems  that  the  writer1 
is  unawaro  of  the  existence  of  “Liquid  Fireproof' 
Cyanite,”  an  exhibition  of  which  you  notice  oil 
page  370  of  your  valuable  paper  of  the  15th  inst. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  be  aware  that  tung-i 
state  of  soda,  although  fireproof,  quickly  scales  off, 
and  has  to  be  applied  every  woek  or  so.  This  was 
tried  some  time  ago  at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  ; but 
I notice  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  the> 
5th  of  Juno  last  that  Mr.  Herman,  the  busiuess 
manager  of  that  theatre,  stated  that  he  was  now; 
using  cyanite,  and  found  it  thoroughly  satisfactory.) 

My  experience  teaches  mo  that  silicate  of  soda,, 
as  “ B.  H.  T.”  says,  possesses  a thoroughly  fireproof' 
nature  ; but  I find  the  objection  to  it  to  be  that  it  jl 
never  perfectly  dries,  remaining  “tacky.” 

As  regards  cyanite,  the  experiments  I have  made! 
induce  me  to  believe  it  is  a basic  silicate  of  alumina,; 
and  the  Cyanite  Company  have  confirmed  this 
opinion.  Charles  E.  Mould. 


THE  LAMBETH  VESTRY  AND  HOUSE  ! 
DRAINAGE. 

Sir, — I have  considerable  sympathy  with  Mr.  W.  S.- 
Horner’s  opinions,  as  expressed  in  his  letter  to  you  (ini 
your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.,  p.  336),  because  I held; 
precisely  similar  views  myself  some  years  ago.  Sinco 
that  time,  however,  my  experience  has  been  somowhats 
varied,  and  more  extended. 

The  resolution  of  the  Lambeth  Vestry  is  a wise  ore.r 
By  inserting  a trap  (I  assume  a suitable  glazed  earthen- r 
ware  syphon  trap)  in  the  drain  near  its  connexion,  they 1 
effectually  prevent  the  foul  air  and  infectious  matters  r 
from  the  public  sewer  making  their  way  into  the  house-' 
drains,  excepting  only  a very  small  amount  of  foul  air  (not 
infectious  matter),  which  would  get  into  the  drain  by  thei 
saturation  of  the  water  in  the  trap ; this,  and  the  foulness  ■ 
of  the  house-drain  itself,  are  most  effectually  dealt  with  in  i 
the  manner  resolved  upon,  viz.,  by  having  an  inlet; 
ventilator  not  more  than  3 ft.  or  4 ft.  above  the  ground 
level,  as  near  as  practicable  to,  but  on  the  house  side  of 
the  trap  ; and  an  exit  ventilating-shaft  carried  up  above 
the  roof,  at  the  furthest  possible  point  from  the  Inlet.  All 
soil-pipes  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  carried  up  above 
the  roof,  and  left  open  at  the  top  ; you  thus  have  a 
constant  current  of  fresh  air  sweeping  through  the  house- 1 
drains,  which  effectually  deodorises  any  adhesions. 

My  experience  of  a " free  outlet  to  tno  sewer,”  in  con-  ; 
junction  with  trapless  closets,  is  that  a piece  of  paper  or 
other  matter  is  frequently  left  lodged  under  the  valve  or  i 
plunger  rubber,  the  water  escapes  out  of  the  basin  by  the  i 
aperture  caused  by  this,  and  the  sewer  gas  enters  the  i 
house  by  the  same  means,  because  in  its  usual  light  and 
happy  mood  it  prefers  the  warmer  air  of  the  house  to  the 
generally  uncongenial,  heavy,  and  ofttimes  depressed ' 
atmosphere  found  at  the  top  of  the  4-in.  ventilating-pipe. : 
In  dry  weather  the  water  in  the  surface-traps  evaporates,  ■ 
and  the  sewer  air  finds  its  way  into  the  house  by  the  open 
windows,  ventilating  bricks,  &o. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  Lambeth  Vestry,  I apprehend,  i 
have  to  deal  with  Mr.  Horner's  system,  not  only  under  its 
most  fortuitous  aspects,  but  under  its  everyday  or  average 

This  disconnecting  trap  and  ventilating  system  is  not  • 
only  a guard  against  the  many  grievous  shortcomings  of 
the  ordinary  speculative  builder,  but  also  of  any  honest 
and  careful  man  wedded  to  the  system  advocatod  by 
Mr.  Homer. 

The  Lambeth  Vestry  have  within  the  boundaries  of 
their  large  parish  miles  of  streets,  wherein  the  houses  are 
built  with  no  othei  division  than  the  party-wall ; these 
houses  have  only  one  entrance  to  the  common  sewer,  and 
that  is  at  the  front ; consequently,  as  by  far  the  most  (say 
95  per  cent)  have  their  water-closets,  sculleries,  &c.,  at 
the  back,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  drainage  has  to  puss 
under  the  house.  Now,  as  almost  the  least  subsidence  of 
the  ground,  or  settlement  of  the  building  breaks  the  joint 
of  the  drain-pipe,  and  makes  a crack  in  tho  6 in.  skin  of 
surface  concrete  (should  it  be  there),  you  have  the  house 
deluged  with  what  is  oommonly  known  as  sewer  gas. 

Tom  N anson. 


RUNNING  RISKS. 

Sir,— As  I was  going  over  Prestwich  Parish  Church  last  I 
Saturday,  looking  at  the  restoration  at  present  being  c 
carried  on,  I noticed  what  appeared  a most  extraordinary  \ 
proceeding  in  the  shape  of  chimney  building.  The  clerk  k 
of  the  works  or  foreman’s  cabin  was  built  directly  under  i 
a tree,  the  chimney  of  the  cabin  being  taken  right  into  the  e 
midst  of  the  branches  by  a cap  formed  of  wood  slabs,  3 ft. 
or  4 ft.  long,  steadied  by  wooden  stays  taken  to  the  roof  i 
and  boarded  sides,  which,  with  the  hoarding  abuttiug,  and  c 
the  papers,  &c.,  inside,  seem  to  show  that  those  in  c| 
authority  really  courted  fire,  which  at  night  might  get  a sj 
fair  hold  before  it  was  noticed,  and  be  the  ruin  of  one  of  • 
the  few  specimens  of  ancient  Gothic  work  in  this  neighbour-  •( 
hood.  W.  D.  Watson.  . | 


Mr.  George  Remington. — The  death  is 
announced  of  Mr.  George  Remington,  C.E.,  in  tj 
his  seventy-second  year.  Mr.  Remington  was  t 
for  many  years  associated  with  the  late  Sir  i 
John  Rennie  in  important  engineering  under- 
takings. In  1840,  in  conjunction  with  his  £ 
father,  he  projected  the  first  metropolitan  r 
railway,  called  the  Grand  Junction  Railway, 
which  was  to  run  from  Snow-hill,  Holborn,  vi<X 
King’s-cross,  to  the  West  of  London.  Tho  con- 
struction of  this  railway  was  commenced,  but  I 
was  ultimately  abandoned.  Among  other  works  t 
with  which  he  was  professionally  connected  r 
may  be  mentioned  the  London  and  Manchester  i 
Railway,  London  and  Brighton,  and  many  other 
lines,  the  Dagenham  Docks,  and  Docks  at 
Greenwich. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

| Dearham. — The  ancient  parish  church  of  Dear- 
liam,  Cumberland,  has  been  re-opened  by  the 
Jishop  of  Carlisle.  The  restorations  and  addi- 
jions  have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
’.  J.  Ferguson,  F.S. A.,  of  Carlisle.  The  masonry 
tas  been  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Marshall,  of 
Jaryport ; the  joinery  by  Mr.  Foster,  of  Wigton; 
he  plastering  by  Mr.  Ormerod,  of  Carlisle  ; the 
leating  by  Messrs.  Haden,  of  Manchester ; the 
;lazing,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Carlisle  ; the 
arving  by  Mr.  Richard  Nelson,  of  Carlisle  ; and 
he  slating  by  Mr.  Mandle,  of  Maryport.  Prior 
o the  commencement  of  the  work,  the  church 
onsisted  of  a nave,  chancel,  and  south  porch, 
.nd  a western  tower.  The  condition  of  the 
hurch  at  that  period  may  be  inferred  from 
dr.  Ferguson’s  own  words  : — “ The  interior  of 
he  church  is  in  a deplorable  condition ; the 
loors  damp  and  much  decayed ; the  seats  are 
o rotten  as  in  many  instances  to  be  dangerous; 
he  plaster  is  much  injured  by  damp;  and  the 
•rincipal  lintel  of  one  of  the  windows  has 
ntirely  decayed  and  fallen  out  of  the  wall, 
eaving  the  walling  above  it  unsupported  other 
han  by  the  tenacity  of  the  mortar.”  All  such 
•ortions  of  the  church  as  were  sound  and  good 
,nd  answered  their  purpose  have  been  let  alone ; 
he  remainder  have  been  thoroughly  repaired. 
The  east  end  wall  has  been  rebuilt  and  a new 
eindow  inserted  therein.  The  modern  filling-in 
o the  west  window  has  been  taken  out ; the 
vindow  has  been  repaired  and  restored.  The 
.ncient  windows  have  been  opened  out.  The 
lecayed  wooden  frames  have  been  taken  out  of 
he  remaining  windows,  and  reglazed  in  quarries 
et  in  lead.  The  wooden  annex  on  the  north 
ide  of  the  chancel  has  been  taken  down,  and 
.n  aisle  added.  At  the  east  of  the  aisle  a 
ransept  has  been  built.  The  battlements  to 
he  tower  have  been  repaired,  as  have  the 
arious  weatherings  and  copings  where  required 
or  the  protection  of  the  building.  The  roofs 
f the  chancel  and  nave  hare  been  stripped  and 
eslated.  The  plaster  work  has  been  repaired 
,nd  renewed,  and  the  surface  of  the  church 
xcavated  and  covered  with  a layer  of  cement 
oncrete.  A solid  wooden  floor  has  been  laid 
'Own.  The  church  has  been  reseated  in  oak. 
.’he  chancel-seats  have  been  carved  in  panels, 
.nd  filled  with  window  tracery.  The  altar-rails, 
sredence-table,  and  sedilia  are  of  carved  oak. 
fhe  new  roof  is  of  massive  oak,  and  follows 
he  pitch  of  the  ancient  one.  The  church  is 
mated  with  hot  air,  and  lighted  with  Jones  & 
Villis’s  “ Hesperus”  star-lamps  depending  from 
he  roof.  The  pulpit,  which  rests  on  red  free- 
fone, has  been  constructed  from  old  oak  out  of 
he  church.  The  area  of  the  church  has  been 
:arefully  drained.  The  masonry  is  the  red 
landstono  of  the  district.  The  total  cost  of 
he  restoration  has  been  1,750Z. 

Mannamead. — A new  reredos  is  about  to  be 
irected  in  Mannamead  Church,  near  Plymouth, 
is  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rendle, 
ihurchwarden,  who  died  whilst  in  office  in  1881. 
dessrs.  Iline  & Odgers,  the  architects  of  the 
ihurch,  had  embraced  in  their  design  and  always 
ntended  a handsome  reredos  to  fill  the  blank 
vail  space  at  the  eastern  end,  but  circumstances 
lid  not  permit  of  this  work  being  carried  out  at 
he  time  the  church  was  built.  Mrs.  Rendle,  of 
?oltair,  widow  of  the  gentleman  before  named, 
las  commissioned  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter, 
o carry  out  the  work  in  question.  The  new 
eredos  will  be  entirely  of  Caen  stone  and 
jolished  Devonshire  marbles,  and  is  in  the 
ilarly  Decorated  style.  It  consists  in  the  design 
>f  three  bays,  the  central  one  rising  with  a 
lighcr  though  not  over-pronounced  crocheted 
'able.  The  central  recessed  panel  is  diapered 
.nd  has  the  sacred  monogram  “ I.H.S.”  within 
t,  worked  in  polished  marble.  The  columns 
upporting  the  three  gables  are  in  the  same 
naterials,  whilst  the  panels  on  either  side  will 
te  filled  with  representations  of  wheat  and 
grapes.  The  wings  are  formed  of  continuous 
treading,  reaching  from  the  north  to  the  south 
vail,  and  all  kept  up  to  the  height,  i.e.,  about 
ft.  above  the  chancel  floor  line.  All  the  lower 
•arts  of  the  reredos  will  be  richly  panelled. 

Llanyain.  — This  parish  church  has  been 
urther  decorated,  painted  tiles  having  been 
ntroduced  in  the  chancel.  The  subjects  are 
aken  from  the  Apostle’s  Creed,  and  are  painted 
a colours  upon  an  ornamental  background  of 
ubdued  tints.  The  whole  has  been  designed 
.nd  executed  by  Mr.  Charles  Evans,  of  War- 
vick-street,  Regent-street,  under  the  superin- 
endence  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers,  architect. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Nottingham. — Canaan  Church,  Broad  Marsh, 
Nottingham,  the  chief  memorial  stone  of  which 
was  laid  some  months  ago  by  Mr.  Charles  Seely, 
M.P.,  was  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  The  build- 
ing,  which  belongs  to  the  Primitive  Methodist 
denomination,  occupies  a site  immediately 
adjacent  to  that  of  the  old  chapel.  It  will 
accommodate  nearly  900  persons.  The  mode  of 
treatment  is  the  Italian.  Mr.  R.  C.  Sutton  is 
the  architect. 

Neston. — On  the  13  th  inst.  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  Presbyterian  church  at  Neston, 
Cheshire,  was  laid.  The  building  will  be  situate 
in  a spacious  area,  and  will  consist  of  a nave, 
with  north  and  south  transepts.  A narthex  at 
the  east  end  is  approached  by  an  open  porch ; on 
the  north  is  a porch  connected  with  the  tower. 
The  basement  will  be  appropriated  for  school 
purposes ; schools  will  hereafter  be  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  west  end  of  the  building.  The 
design  is  Gothic,  or  the  Early  Decorated  period. 
The  material  is  of  Yorkshire  stone  for  walling, 
and  Storeton  stone  for  dressings.  The  ceiling 
will  be  wagon-headed.  The  architect  is  Mr. 
James  Francis  Doyle.  The  contractors  for  the 
work  are  Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling  Booth. 
The  church  is  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  accommo- 
date at  first  270  persons, — being  capable,  with 
slight  additional  expense,  of  being  made  to  con- 
tain 400  sittings.  The  plans  include  a tower 
and  spire,  which  are  not  being  proceeded  with 
at  present.  The  cost  will  be  about  3,0001. 

Nechells  ( Birmingham ). — On  the  17th  inst. 
the  memorial  stones  of  a new  chapel,  which  is 
being  erected  by  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Free  Church  in  Rocky-lane,  were  laid.  The  new 
edifice,  which  is  being  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  chapel,  will  accommodate  between  500  and 
600  persons.  Galleries  will  extend  along  two 
sides  and  one  end  of  the  chapel,  and  provision 
is  being  made  for  an  organ.  The  facade  will  be 
in  the  Gothic  style,  and  the  total  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  about  3,0001.  The  architect  is  Mr.  E. 
J.  Lloyd,  and  the  builders  are  Messrs.  Sapcote 
& Son,  who  expect  to  complete  their  work  by  the 
end  of  the  year. 

Exeter. — The  United  Methodist  Church,  Queen- 
street,  Exeter,  has  been  re-opened,  after  altera- 
tions which  have  been  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Bradbeer  at  a cost  of  about  2001. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Plymouth. — Messrs.  Fouracre  & Watson  have 
just  erected  what  is  described  as  a “ Memorial 
Resurrection  window”  for  Dr.  Jenkins  in  the 
south  transept  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Compton 
Gifford,  Plymouth.  At  the  top  of  the  tracery 
there  is  a crown,  symbolising  the  words,  “And 
when  the  Chief  Shepherd  shall  appear  ye  shall 
receive  a crown  of  glory  that  fadeth  not  away.” 
At  the  sides  are  pomegranates,  the  emblems  of 
royalty.  The  greater  portion  of  the  tracery  is 
devoted  to  angels  blowing  trumpets, — “At  the 
last  trump  the  dead  shall  be  raised  ” ; while  the 
smaller  and  less  important  openings  are  filled 
with  resurrection  emblems.  The  text  selected 
for  general  illustration  by  Dr.  Jenkins,  to  the 
memory  of  whose  wife  the  window  is  erected, 
was  “ Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit 
the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.”  The  principal 
figure  (in  the  third  light)  is  the  Saviour  as 
Judge,  partially  surrounded  by  angels  singing 
and  playing  musical  instruments,  while  at  his 
feet  there  is  an  angel  bearing  a cross  typical  of 
our  Lord’s  sufferings.  The  light  to  the  right 
has  a number  of  saints,  prominent  among  them 
being  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Virgin.  The 
far  light  on  the  left  is  occupied  by  the  blessed 
dead,  who  are  depicted  rising  from  their  graves 
with  guardian  angels  over  them.  Here  there  is 
introduced  a portrait  of  the  lady  commemorated. 
Behind  the  figures  is  a landscape  with  an 
indication  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

Melton  Moivbray. — A stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  placed  in  the  south  transept  of 
the  parish  church  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton  and 
his  sisters,  in  memory  of  their  father,  who  died 
at  Melton  last  year.  It  is  a three-light  window, 
the  first  division  representing  the  Three  Women 
at  the  Sepulchre  on  the  morning  of  the  Resur- 
rection, with  the  angel  sitting  on  the  stone 
pointing  upwards.  The  second  light  contains  a 
representation  of  David,  with  upturned  face, 
playing  on  the  harp.  In  the  third  light  are 
represented  the  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity.  The  window  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
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Ward  & Hughes,  of  London.  The  tower  of  the 
church  is  undergoing  restoration. 

Exeter. — Three  stained-glass  memorial  win- 
dows have  just  been  erected  in  the  Congre- 
gational Church, — one  in  memory  of  the  Rev. 
J ohn  Bristow,  pastor  of  the  church  from  1824 
to  1847 ; the  second,  in  memory  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Evans;  and  the  third,  as  a memorial  of  the  Rev. 
David  Hewitt.  The  windows  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Drake,  of  the  Cathedral-yard,  Exeter. 

Allendale. — A stained-glass  window  of  two- 
lights  has  just  been  erected  in  Allendale  parish 
church,  Northumberland,  as  an  enduring  memo- 
rial of  the  long-life  services  of  the  eminent 
and  veteran  Northumbrian  surgeon,  William 
Campbell  Arnison,  lately  deceased,  aged  86,  and 
of  his  fifty-two  years  wife,  Jane.  The  subjects 
illustrated  are  the  journey  of  Abraham,  with 
his  son  Isaac,  servants,  ass,  wood,  fire,  &c., 
towards  Moriah  to  offer  up  the  appointed  sacri- 
fice ; and  the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  According  to  a rapidly  prevailing 
custom,  a portrait  likeness  of  the  deceased 
surgeon  is  perpetuated  in  the  lineaments 
assigned  by  the  artist  to  Abraham.  The  window 
is  in  the  Decorated  style.  Between  the  two  lights 
rises  up  the  trunk  of  the  oak  of  Mamro,  the 
overarching  boughs  and  leaves  of  which  enter 
into  the  ornamentation  of  the  decorated  canopy 
and  other  adjuncts.  In  the  tracery  lights 
above,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  bears  a riband 
with  the  inscription,  “ Be  thou  faithful  unto 
death.”  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  the 
firm  of  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Sheffield. — Two  windows  at  the  west  end  of 
St.  Vincent’s  (R.C.)  Church,  White  Croft, 
Sheffield,  have  lately  been  filled  with  stained 
glass.  They  have  three  lights  each,  and  are  of 
large  dimensions.  They  are  designed  in  the 
style  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  figures  represent  the  Apostles,  the  general 
motif  being  taken  from  the  windows  at  Now 
College,  Oxford.  They  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Lavers,  Westlake,  & Co.,  of  Endell- 
street,  Bloomsbury,  under  the  direction  of  the 
architects  of  the  church,  Messrs.  M.  E.  Hadfield 
& Son,  Sheffield. 


XlooRs. 

Etched  Studies  for  Interior  Decoration.  By 
W.  H.  Batley.  London:  Sampson  Low, 
Son,  & Co. 

We  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  any  per- 
manent amelioration  in  the  quality  of  our 
domestic  art  must  come  from  within,  and  have 
its  origin  in  the  houses  of  the  people  at  large. 
The  time  is  gone  by  when  the  whole  art  of  the 
kingdom  was  the  special  prerogative  of  a olass, 
as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  a clique  of 
dilettante,  as  in  the  close  of  the  last  century 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  one.  There 
is  no  longer  an  authority  which  issues  decrees 
on  matters  of  taste,  nor  an  obedient  bourgeoisie 
to  accept  such  decrees  as  gospel.  The  temper 
of  the  time  is  democratic  in  art,  as  is  much 
else,  and  authority  and  prescription  of  all  kinds 
must  justify  themselves  in  the  face  of  a ques- 
tioning spirit  which  is  both  alert  and  suspicions. 
For  the  future  it  is  probable  that  artistic 
movements  will  in  a greater  measure  than 
heretofore  proceed  from  below  upwards,  and, 
indeed,  the  only  chance  of  real  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  humbler  arts  lies  in  the 
favour  they  find  with  the  masses.  Their  demands 
for  comfort  and  refinement  in  their  surround- 
ings ax*o  perceptibly  on  the  increase.  Neither 
in  their  homes,  nor  in  the  furniture  of  thorn 
and  their  decorative  adjuncts  would  the  majority 
of  Englishmen  now  be  satisfied  with  that  which 
quite  satisfied  our  fathers.  We  look  back  upon 
the  furniture,  the  stuffs,  the  wall-papers,  the 
sprawling  bouquets  on  the  drawing-room  carpet, 
the  transparent  blinds  of  the  staircase-window, 
with  its  cloisters  of  bad  Gothic  in  worse  per- 
spective, and  its  complacent  parroquets  perched 
upon  the  cusps  thereof,  the  strange  forms  of 
household  ironmongery  and  uncouth  attempts 
at  the  ornamental  trifles  which  enlivened  the 
home  of  our  youth,  with  nothing  short  of  amaze- 
ment. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  all  these 
matters  a real  advance  has  been  made.  There 
is  no  question  but  there  is  room  for  further 
advance,  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  but  that 
what  is  Bound  in  principle,  and  elegant  and 
appropriate  in  form,  will  commend  itself  to  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  will  find  a ready 
market,  and  afford  a reasonable  remuneration  to 
its  authors.  The  lectures,  the  writings,  and 
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still  more  the  example  of  Mr.  Horrig  have  all 
helped  to  popularise  and  establish  a more 
reasonable  standard  of  taste  in  the  household 
arts,  and  the  influence  of  his  labours  is  felt 
directly  or  indirectly  in  every  home  in  the 
kingdom.  That  influence  has  had  a double 
effect.  It  has  stimulated  the  invention,  and 
it  has  moderated  and  restrained  the  common 
tendency  to  run  into  excess.  There  is  a becoming 
reticence  about  all  his  work,  and  if  it  is,  in 
consequence,  sometimes  a little  tame  and  his 
colour  a thought  too  sad,  it  is  never  thought- 
lessly employed  and  is  never  vulgar. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively  few  men 
to  live  in  a house  of  their  own  building  or  to 
exercise  any  control  over  the  form  it  assumes. 
But,  thanks  to  those  whom  it  would  be  invidious 
to  name,  our  streets  no  longer  present  un- 
broken stretches  of  dismal  drab ; they  are 
putting  on  a garb  of  subdued  reds  and  browns 
diversified  with  white  and  grey  greens  with 
spots  of  colour  in  majolica  vases  and  their 
contents,  which  are  inexpressibly  refreshing. 
The  stuccoed  fronts  of  a benighted  epoch  are 
becoming  gay  within  the  limits  of  a reasonable 
gaiety  and  under  the  discriminating  brush  of 
the  more  educated  house-painter.  There  are, 
no  doubt,  some  horrors  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  art.  This  is  a drawback  which  time  will  cure. 
There  is  at  least  one  house  in  tho  Regent’s 
Park  which  has  recently  been  painted  a dull 
blood  red,  with  bold  blue  joinery  and  jalousies. 
It  is  a solemn  and  awful  sight,  and  would  drive 
a man  with  any  sensitiveness  in  him  away  from 
the  neighbourhood.  But  these  examples  are  the 
exception,  and  unless  some  unlooked  for  mis- 
fortune arrests  a wholesome  development,  our 
thoroughfares  bid  fair  to  exchange  their  dingy 
uniformity  of  ugliness  for  a vesture  of  pleasant 
colour,  bright,  varied,  and  agreeable. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks 
by  an  examination  of  a collection  of  studies  in 
interior  decoration  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Batley.  As 
etchings,  many  of  them  possess  marked  merit ; 
they  give  the  effect  of  colour  and  texture 
admirably;  others  are  a little  scratchy  and 
weak,  and  others  are  out  of  date.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  publish  in  an  expensive  form 
etchings  of  brackets  and  cupboards  which  are 
to  bo  bought  ready  made  in  every  street  in 
London.  In  defence  of  these  plates  in  the 
series  it  may  be  urged  that  they  are  ten  years 
old,  and  the  rapid  march  of  improvement  in  the 
articles  illustrated  has  left  the  illustrator 
behind.  The  other  studies  are,  however,  well 
worth  examining,  and  offer  many  suggestions  to 
both  the  artist  and  the  householder. 

The  frontispiece  is  suggestive  of  Japanese 
originals  in  its  studied  irregularity  of  arrange- 
ment, and  the  fashionable  peacock  which  Sir 
F.  Leighton  invented  and  Mr.  Whistler  popu- 
larised occupies  a prominent  place  in  this  plate. 
As  in  the  others  of  the  series  the  constructive 
features  are  the  weak  places.  The  mouldings 
and  wood-work  'are  shirked  or  slurred  over, 
and  one  class  of  opportunity  for  effect  which  of 
late  years  received  so  much  attention  from 
skilled  artists  has  been  lost.  We  infer  that  the 
author  is  not  an  architect  but  a decorator,  and 
it  is  unfortunate  that  he  did  not  seek  the  col- 
laboration of  some  one  amonsgt  the  many  young 
architects  whe  have  of  late  years  made  the 
study  of  furniture  and  internal  fittings  their 
chief  care.  The  filling  in  of  panels  and  spaces 
and  such  like  is  done  with  marked  taste,  and 
Bhows  a refined  feeling  for  form  and  colour. 

We  doubt  the  expediency  of  mixing  painted 
tiles  with  high-class  joinery,  shown  in  the 
design  for  a vestibule.  The  forms  they  bear  are 
neither  elegant  nor  appropriate.  That  is,  of 
course,  remediable.  What  is  irremediable  in 
such  an  arrangement  is  the  glare  and  reflection 
of  the  vitreous  surface  when  all  else  is  dull  and 
absorbent.  A slim  angel  with  outspread  arms 
and  wings,  standing  upon  a bulky  and  ill- 
designed  pilaster,  and  supporting  a continuous 
cornice  of  common-place  design,  is  not  a very 
happy  idea.  Nor  is  the  formal  festoon,  with  its 
erratic  bunches  of  ribands,  which  adorns  the 
principal  panels  of  the  wall  below.  The  deep 
frieze  of  stamped  leather  is  the  handsomest 
thing  about  the  design. 

The  elaborate  design  for  a staircase  is  over- 
done in  every  particular.  It  might  pass  for  a 
City  luncheon-bar.  It  would  be  a standing 
offence  in  a dwelling-house  inhabited  by  a man 
of  taste,  wealthy  enough  to  afford  such  costly 
adornments.  There  is  an  utter  absence  of 
repose,  and  the  ornament,  which  is  profuse,  is 
not  good.  The  author  has  succeeded  in  con- 
veying, by  the  simple  aid  of  the  etching-needle, 


a distinct  sense  of  colour,  and  the  execution  is 
as  effective  as  the  design  is  meagre. 

An  attempt  to  adapt  Egyptian  ornaments  to 
a modern  dining-room  is  a bold  experiment, 
and  is  not  wholly  unsuccessful ; but  the  bright 
colour  which  would  be  essential  to  the  scheme 
would  be  better  adapted  for  a drawing-room  or 
boudoir.  We  can  fancy  that  in  a house  which 
afforded  more  than  the  customary  number  of 
such  apartments,  one  of  the  smaller  of  them 
might  be  so  treated  with  good  results.  In  a 
certain  house  in  Park-lane  there  is  a little 

Chinese  ” boudoir,  with  lanterns,  ivory 
carvings,  &c.,  and  tho  break  in  the  traditional 
style  of  decoration  is  as  pleasant  as  unusual. 

In  plate  9 we  have  a very  effective  arrange- 
ment for  a side  wall,  and  a very  ineffectively- 
designed  dwarf  cabinet.  The  treatment  of 
the  picture  band  is  commendable,  and  the  wall 
above  is  varied  in  line  and  colour,  and  not  too 
extravagantly  Japanese  in  motif. 

The  design  for  a stair-head  is  a sunny  sketch 
full  of  light  and  colour,  and  framed  by  architec- 
tural features  approaching  more  nearly  what 
one  could  wish  them  to  be. 

The  author  of  this  series  of  attractive 
sketches  is  evidently  unlearned  in  the  higher 
class  of  modern  architectural  finishings,  and  in 
the  matter  of  furniture  his  hand  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  age.  But  ho  has  a gift  for  orna- 
ment, and  we  should  say  for  colour,  and  it  is  much 
to  be  desired  that  he  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  his  special  talent  on  a 
ground-work  of  architectural  design  by  a 
master  in  that  department  of  art. 

It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a blemish  on 
this  otherwise  attractive  work  that  the  author 
has  chosen  to  print  his  preface  and  descriptive 
sheets  in  a type  so  archaic  that  his  Y’s  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  capital  B’s,  and  his  W’s 
are  a perplexing  combination  of  L and  B. 
These  are  affectations  which  do  not  assist  the 
cause  of  art,  but  rather  tend  to  bring  it  into 
contempt. 


UlisttllMua. 

An  Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  will 
be  held  at  Reading  next  week,  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Congress.  The  loan  collection 
embraces  upwards  of  300  separate  exhibits. 
Embroidery,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  largely 
represented,  and  amongst  the  former  may  be 
mentioned  a vestment  of  thirteenth-century 
date,  exactly  the  same  as  the  celebrated  chasuble 
in  Salisbury  Cathedral.  By  some  chance  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  was 
stolen  from  one  of  the  churches  of  Holland 
during  the  Wars  of  Independence,  and  latterly 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Utrecht.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr.  W.  Baker. 
Mr.  S.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Buckley  send  several 
specimens  of  ancient  vestments  and  embroidery. 
Metal  work  and  enamels  are  also  well  repre- 
sented by  various  exhibitors,  and  Mr.  Helmore 
sends  a number  of  books  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  the  revival  of  the  ancient  plain- 
song.  Messrs.  Doulton  contribute  specimens 
of  Mr.  George  Tinworth’s  remarkable  works  in 
terra  cotta. 

Royal  Victoria  Coffee-hall,  Waterloo- 
road. — By  the  kindness  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Gilchrist  Fund  the  committee  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Coffee-hall  have  been  able  to  arrange 
for  the  delivery  of  six  science  lectures  by  emi- 
nent lecturers  on  Tuesdays,  beginning  on  the 
2nd  of  October.  The  success  of  the  Gilchrist 
lecturers  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England 
is  remarkable,  thousands  of  operatives  being 
attracted  by  them.  In  some  cases  some  of  the 
audience  have  followed  the  lecturer  from  one 
town  to  another.  The  committee  are,  there- 
fore, anxious  that  lectures  such  as  these,  which 
are  rarely  within  the  reach  of  London  working 
men,  should  be  made  widely  known  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  usual  frequenters  of  the  hall. 

St.  John's  Church,  Notting-hill. — The 
report  concerning  the  spire  of  this  church 
appears  to  have  been  exaggerated.  Mr.  Aston 
Webb,  under  whom  the  work  is  being  done, 
says  it  consists  in  repairing  and  pointing  the 
stonework,  and  removing  the  rolls  which  had 
become  loose. 

The  Calcutta  Exhibition. — The  Vioeroy 
will,  according  to  present  arrangements,  open  in 
state  the  Calcutta  Exhibition  on  the  4th  of 
December.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught, who  will  leave  England  early  in 
November,  are  expected  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony. 
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Triassic  Strata  in  the  Neighbourhood* 
of  Liverpool. — Before  the  Geological  Sections 
of  the  British  Association’s  meeting  at  South-lj] 
port,  last  week,  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton  read  a paper  onjl 
the  subject  “Section  across  the  Trias  recently i 
exposed  by  a Railway  Excavation  in  Liver-}] 
pool.”  During  the  last  eight  years,  he  said,  ail 
very  important  section  of  the  triassic  strata  has  ' 
been  exposed  in  Liverpool  by  excavations  foil! 
widening  the  line  of  the  London  and  North-ill 
Western  Railway  Company.  The  section! 
presents  a solid  wall  of  sandstone  on  both  sideE-a 
of  the  railway  crossing  from  Lime-street  Station! 
to  Edgehill  Station,  a distance  of  2,300  yards! 
from  east  to  west.  The  height  of  the  rock  onfl 
each  side  varies.  The  strata  exposed  belong  toll 
tho  Keuper  and  Bunter  formations.  Thd 
pebble  beds  of  the  latter  crop  out  for  914  yards 
along  the  east  of  the  cutting,  and  only  two  faults! 
occur  in  the  whole  of  the  beds  exposed.  The  sub-1 
division  ends  at  Smithdown-lane,  where  therei 
is  a fault,  with  a downthrow  to  the  west,  which 
brings  in  the  upper  mottled  sandstone,  thd 
highest  member  of  the  Bunter  formation.  Thd 
upper  mottled  is  a fine-grained,  soft  bright  red 
sandstone,  very  useful  for  building  purposes.- 
The  position  of  the  Keuper  Mr.  Morton  thinksl 
of  great  local  interest.  The  remarkable 
absence  of  faults  in  the  pebble  beds  has  an  inn 
portant  bearing  on  the  construction  of  the! 
Mersey  tunnel,  which  will  have  to  be  carried 
through  these  beds  along  its  whole  length 
The  section  shows  that,  while  faults  art 
numerous  in  the  Keuper  sandstone,  which  war 
frequently  fractured  during  subsidence  into  t 
depression,  the  pebble  beds  are  very  little 
faulted.  While  under  the  Mersey  a few  dayi 
ago,  Mr.  Morton  found  not  a single  fault  eithei 
in  the  tunnel  or  in  the  heading  beneath. 

Artisans’  Dwellings  in  Islington.  — A 
large  block  of  artisans’  dwellings  has  been 
erected  by  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
near  the  Grand  Theatre,  High-street,  Islington* 
and  will  shortly  be  ready  for  occupation.  Thd 
private  enterprise  of  Messrs.  Leverett  & Fry< 
has  provided  another  similar  block  in  Fieldl 
place,  White  Lion-street,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  Mr.  W.  L.  Kellaway,  builder,  to  erect  four; 
teen  dwellings  for  artisans  on  the  site  of  the  ole 
Penitentiary  in  White  Lion-street,  acquired  oi 
a lease  from  Colonel  Penton.  The  light  am 
ventilation  of  these  dwellings  will  be  enhancer 
by  the  construction  of  a new  street  leadinj 
from  Chapel  - street  to  White  Lion  - street* 
Messrs.  Nowell  & Robson,  contractors,  of  Was 
wick-road,  Westminster,  are  engaged  in  clearin; 
the  ground  and  making  new  roads  and  sewer 
connexions  on  the  site  of  Elder-walk,  Somerset* 
place,  and  on  other  Bpots  adjacent  to  Angler’s 
gardens,  Popham-road,  and  Britannia-row,  i 
view  of  the  early  erection  of  blocks  of  dwelling, 
for  the  industrial  classes.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  have  already  let  the  souther? 
site  for  the  building  thereon  of  artisans 
dwellings. 

The  Late  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephens,  A.R.A.- 

A public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Guildl 
hall,  Exeter,  to  consider  the  desirability  o 
raising  a subscription  to  purchase  for  presentat 
tion  to  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum,  Exeteif 
the  late  Mr.  E.  B.  Stephen’s  statuary  group  ii 
marble, — “ The  Bathers.”  The  work,  which  i 
one  of  Stephens’s  last  efforts,  is  at  present  ii 
possession  of  the  deceased  artist’s  executors 
Its  estimated  value,  if  put  into  the  market,  i, 
about  a thousand  guineas,  but  the  executor; 
are  willing  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Stephens’s  nativii 
city  as  a memorial  of  his  genius  for  a sum 
representing  the  bare  cost  of  material,  vizi 
4002.  After  addresses  from  the  Mayor,  th: 
Sheriff,  Earl  Devon,  the  Rev.  J.  Ingle,  am 
Mr.  Harding,  a resolution  approving  of  th: 
scheme,  and  empowering  the  executive  com; 
mittee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  raisin; 
the  4002.  required,  was  unanimously  carried. 

Subsidences  in  Northwich. — The  North; 
wich  Local  Board  has  decided  to  obey  an  ordel 
recently  issued  by  the  local  magistrates  to  taki 
down  or  secure  the  safety  of  Northwich  Town 
hall,  which  threatens  immediate  collapse  ii 
consequence  of  recent  subsidences.  The  Locat 
Board  have  made  arrangements  with  a buildel 
to  shore  up  the  town-hall.  Now  that  the  sal; 
trade  is  again  active  and  brine  - pumpin; 
vigorously  carried  on,  subsidences  are  reported 
to  be  of  daily  occurrence,  especially  at  Wina 
ford,  and  the  expenses  entailed  are  enormous* 
It  is  stated  that  the  well-built  houses  of  tht 
district,  which  are  all  half-timbered,  will  faT 
several  inches  out  of  the  perpendicular  in  a fev 
weeks. 
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Chicago. — Architect  H.  M.  Hansen  has  com 
pleted  plans  for  a building  on  Poeria-street, 
north  of  Indiana,  to  be  used  by  a Scandinavian 
publishing  house.  Mrs.  L.  Anderson  is  the 
owner.  The  building  will  cost  30,000  dollars. 
Mr.  Hansen  has  in  hand  a building  for  a photo- 
graph gallery  and  residence  for  L.  W.  Felt, 
at  No.  215,  East  Chicago  - avenue,  — cost 
10,000  dollars.  This  architect  has  also  plan! 

||  for  a fine  residence  for  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hampson,  at 
< No.  32G,  Indiana-street ; also  a flat  building  for 
1 G.  P.  Kenney,  at  No.  835,  North  Clark-street, 
| to  cost  15,000  dollars ; also  a fine  dwelling 
3 for  Joshua  Smith,  in  Lake  View,  to  cost 
J 13,000  dollars ; also  for  a residence  for  O.  G. 
3 Hedenburg,  in  Lake  View,  to  cost  10,000  dollars, 
j Mr.  Hansen  has  completed  drawings  for  the 

I Swedish  M.  E.  Theological  Seminary,  to  be 
erected  on  the  grounds  of  the  North  Western 
University  at  Evanston,  to  cost  6,000  dollars, 
s A structure  is  being  built  on  Wabash  avenue, 
which  is  intended  to  accommodate  a panorama. 
It  is  a sixteen-sided  polygon,  with  a diameter  of 
135  ft.  It  has  been  developed  in  the  evidence 
before  the  Hill  investigating  committee  at 
Washington  that  the  custom-house  in  Chicago 
has  been  steadily  settling  since  its  erection, 
so  much  so  as  to  cause  gas  and  water  pipes  to 
break.  Architect  John  Clifford  is  preparing 
plans  for  a palatial  residence  for  a wealthy 
New  Jersey  contractor.  It  will  be  built  in 
Chicago  (the  location  not  yet  determined),  and 
will  be  iu  the  Moorish  style  of  architecture, 
75  ft.  by  100  ft.  in  size,  with  a large  court  in 
the  centre,  which  will  be  surrounded  with 
balconies  and  covered  with  coloured  glass  so 
blended  as  to  produce  a rich  Oriental  colouring. 
Architect  Chelius  will  be  the  designer  of  the 
new  Colehour  schoolhouse,  and  Mr.  Diehmstel 
the  architect  for  the  new  school-house  in  South 
Chicago.  The  secretary  has  been  instructed  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  these 
buildings. — The  Sanitary  Neivs. 

A Public  Hall  for  Peckliam. — In  Ry< 
lane,  Peckham,  there  is  now  in  course  of 
erection  a public  hall  intended  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  this  thickly  - populated  district 
in  the  way  of  a suitable  place  for  meetings, 
concerts,  &c.  The  length  of  the  main  building 
Iwill  be  90  ft.,  and  the  breadth  45  ft.  Ou  the 
ground-floor  will  be  a series  of  rooms,  one  of 
which,  45  ft.  long  by  26  ft.  wide,  it  is  intended 
to  utilise  as  a reading-room.  Three  smaller 
tooms,  each  26  ft.  long  by  14  ft.  wide,  will  be 
used  as  committee-rooms.  Also  on  the  ground- 
floor  will  be  provided  a refreshment-room, 
lavatories,  and  other  conveniences.  The  large 
hall  will  be  on  the  first-floor  level,  and  will  be 
90  ft.  long,  45  ft.  wide,  and  22  ft.  high.  This 
hail,  which  is  intended  to  accommodate  from 
1,000  to  1,200  persons,  will  be  used  for  public 
meetings,  concerts,  balls,  &c.  Access  will  be 
gained  to  this  hall  by  two  commodious  stair- 
cases. Above  this  hall  will  be  another  apart- 
ment, top-lighted,  and  available  as  a supper- 
room  or  art-gallery.  The  architect  is  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,  of  Lyndhurst-road,  Peckham.  The 
building  will  not  have  frontages  to  Rye-lane, 
and  therefore  no  extei'nal  effect  has  been  aimed 
at. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club. — In  order 
to  avoid  the  necessity  and  expense  of  erecting 
scaffolding  to  support  the  large  balconies  of  this 
club  whenever  they  are  requii’ed  to  view  any 
public  procession,  the  balconies  have  lately 
been  made  entirely  self-supporting  by  a system 
of  wrought-iron  joists  and  built-up  cantilevers, 
concealed  from  view  by  cement  trusses  and 
mouldings.  The  club  has  recently  also  been 
re-decorated,  and  sundry  minor  alterations 
have  been  carried  out,  the  whole  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt,  of 
No.  77,  Great  Russell-street.  The  decorations 
were  executed  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  Mr.  Crace,  sen.,  and  the  builders’  work  was 
done  by  Messrs.  Haward  Bros.  The  outlay  has 
been  about  5,000J.,  besides  a considerable  sum 
spent  by  Mr.  W.  Woodstock,  the  secretary,  in 
new  furniture,  &c. 

Mersey  Drainage  Heading. — The  progress 
made  during  the  week  ending  September  22nd, 
ffich  Colonel  Beaumont’s  boring-machine,  which 
is  at  work  in  the  red  pandstone  under  the 
Mersey,  in  connexion  with  the  Mersey  Railway 
md  Tunnel  contract,  was  24  yards,  although 
;here  were  only  five  working-days,  as  the 
nachine  was  stopped  one  day  by  water  being  up 
n the  pit.  The  greatest  distance  cut  in  one 
iay  was  on  the  22nd  inst.,  when  18  ft.  were 
recorded.  The  total  distance  cut  by  the 
machine  up  to  that  date  was  281  yards. 


American  Institute  of  Architects.— The 

Seventeenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  was  a very  successful 
one.  The  American  Architect  says  : — “ The 
amount  of  business  transacted  was  not  large, 
but  the  measures  adopted  were  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  future  of  the  Institute. 
About  forty  members  were  in  attendance,  in- 
cluding several  from  Ohio,  one  from  Chicago, 
one  from  Indiana,  and  one  from  Georgia, 
besides  many  from  New  York  and  Boston. 
The  morning  session  of  the  first  day,  after  the 
delivery  of  the  President’s  Annual  Address, 
was  devoted  to  hearing  the  reports  of  the  officers 
of  the  Institute  and  the  Secretaries  of  the 
various  Chapters,  all  of  which  indicated  quiet 
prosperity.  The  membership  of  the  Institute 
was  shown  to  have  increased  considerably 
during  the  year,  many  accessions  being  reported 
from  the  Chapters,  in  addition  to  the  reinstate- 
ment of  one  or  two  former  members  whose 
connexion  with  the  Institute  had  been  allowed 
to  lapse.  The  number  of  Fellows  was  reported 
as  sixty-nine,  leaving,  under  the  rule  adopted 
two  years  ago,  but  one  vacancy.  It  was 
obvious  to  every  one  that  this  rule  had  set  the 
limit  far  too  low,  and  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  at  Cincinnati  last  year  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  Fellows  was  peculiarly  timely.  This  report 
had  been  printed,  for  the  use  of  members,  and 
after  a good  deal  of  discussion  the  amendments 
to  the  by-laws  which  it  proposed  to  make  were 
substantially  adopted. 

The  Fire  at  Cortachy  Castle.  — An 

official  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  attendin' 
the  fire  at  Cortachy  Castle  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  at  mid-day  on  the  14th  inst.,  nearly  four 
hours  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  fire  was 
first  observed,  thick  black  smoke  was  seen  to 
rise  from  the  kitchen  chimney  as  if  the  chimney 
were  on  fire.  A similar  occurrence  was  seen 
about  an  hour  and  a half  before  the  fire  became 
visible  on  the  roof.  Two  men  who  were  first 
on  the  scene  reported  that  the  woodwork  of  the 
roof  must  have  been  on  fire  a considerable  time 
before  the  fire  revealed  itself,  and  from  what 
they  saw  there  is  no  doubt  that  burning  soot  in 
the  chimney  ignited  a wooden  beam  of  the  roof. 
The  chimney  was  reported  to  have  been  dirty. 
It  further  appears  from  the  inquiry  that  the 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fire  belonging  to 
the  castle  was  brought  into  requisition  almost 
immediately  the  nature  of  the  danger  was 
realised,  but  by  that  time  the  fire  had  obtained 
a firm  hold  on  the  building,  and  the  men  were 
driven  back  and  ultimately  out  of  the  castle. 

Tlie  City  and  the  Parkes  Museum. — A 
deputation  fx-om  the  Parkes  Museum  of 
Hygiene,  on  the  20th,  waited  upon  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  at  Guildhall,  to  present  a 
memorial  asking  the  Council  to  aid  the  museum 
by  a contribution  of  money  to  its  funds.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  Dr.  Poore,  vice-chair- 
man ; Mr.  Charles  H.  Parkes,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins, 
Dr.  Steele,  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge, 
the  late  secretary;  and  Mr.  White  Wallis,  the 
newly-appointed  secretary  of  the  museum.  The 
memorial  pointed  out  that  the  museum  was 
established  at  University  College  in  1876,  where 
its  collection  was  exhibited  free  of  cost  until 
last  year,  when  the  museum  was  l'emoved  to 
premises  in  Margaret-street,  and  opened  by  the 
president,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Albany,  in  May  last.  As  evidence  of  the 
economical  management  of  the  institution  it 
was  stated  that  only  5952.  had  been  paid  in 
salaries  during  the  seven  years  ending  June 
30th  last.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Alderman  De 
Keyser  the  memorial  was  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committee  for  consideration  and 
report. 

Proposed  Re-erection  of  the  Wellington 
Statue  at  Portsmouth. — Aldei’man  Emanuel 
has  applied  for  permission  to  erect  the  Wellington 
statue  on  Southsea-common,  the  parade  ground 
of  the  troops  in  Portsmouth  gari’ison.  Mr.  Shaw- 
Lefevre  has  replied  that  no  decision  will  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  statue 
until  next  Session.  It  should  be  re-erected  in 
London.  


For  addition  to  Royal  Schools,  Bath.  Messrs.  W.  G. 
Habershon  & Fawekner,  architects,  38,  Bloomsburv- 
square  : — 

Birth  & Co  , Bath £11,027  0 0 

Lone,  Bath 10,952  0 0 

Bladwell  & Co.,  Bath  10,600  0 0 

Cowlin  & Co.,  Bristol  9,928  0 0 

Hayward  & Co.,  Bath  9,319  0 0 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  9,811  0 0 


lor  boundary -walls  enclosing  paddock  to  San9  Souci 
and  Briar  Bank  Villas,  Stank-y-road,  Teddington.  Mr. 
Thos  Durrans,  architect,  11,  Baker-street  — 

Wright  £389  0 0 

Howard  3*»  0 0 

Edgar 29 1 0 0 


For  sanitary  works  in  drainage  and  water  supply,  to 
No.  13,  Blandford -square,  for  Mr.  H.  F.  Amedroy.  'Mr. 
Thos.  Durrans,  architect : — 

Moas  £571  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  erection  of  a residence  at  Northampton, 
for  the  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Riddell,  D.D.,  R.C.  Bishop  of 
Northampton.  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  architect,  1,  Caversham- 
road,  London.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner  & Sons  : — 
General  Works. 

Mr.  Robert  Finnegan,  Northampton. 

Masonry. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Anstey,  Alpha-road,  Regent’s  Park. 

For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached  villas  at 
Chesterton,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Dewberry.  Mr.  Heury  George 
Bishop,  architect,  15,  Einery-streot,  Cambridge  : — 

Villas.  Wall. 

Pate,  Cambridge  £2,390  0 0 ...£28  0 0 

Yarrow,  Cambridge...  2,1-15  0 0 ...  19  10  0 

Pamphiion.Cambridge  1,811  0 0 ...  25  12  6 

Parcell,  Cambridge  ...  1,710  0 0 ...  20  0 0 

For  building  Board  School,  Maynard-road,  Walthamstow. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lougmore,  architect,  7,  Great  Alie-street. 
Quantities  by  Messsrs.  J.  & E.  Ooodchild  : — 


Russell  . 

Hack  

Smith  & Son.. 

Wood 

Reed  

Sawyer  

Thomeraon  .., 

Brown  

Bolding 

Tink  

Gregar  

Shuriuur  

Evans 

Harper  

Good 

Gibbons 

Allan 

Martin  . 

Wood 

Scott,  S.  J.  (u< 


opted)  ., 


..£11,625  0 0 
10,381  0 0 
10,333  0 0 
10,170  0 0 
9,990  0 0 
9,972  0 0 

9.828  0 0 
9,790  0 0 
9,777  0 0 
9,693  0 0 
9,633  0 0 
9,510  0 0 
9,339  0 0 
9,320  0 0 
9,230  0 0 
8,999  0 0 
8,958  0 0 

8.829  0 0 
8,815  0 0 
8,743  0 0 
8,423  0 0 


F or  ten  houses  for  the  Hereford  Land,  House,  and  Invest- 
ment Company,  Limited.  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  archi- 
tect, Hereford  : — 

John  In  wood,  Malvern  £1,350  0 0 


For  six  houses  in  Ledbury-road,  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Willett,  architect : — 

J.  Ford  £1,009  0 0 

W.  Bowers  & Co 925  0 0 

N.  P.  Lewis  900  0 0 

H.  Welsh  895  0 0 

J.  Davies,  Hereford  (accepted)  856  0 0 


For  two  houses  ou  Lot  63,  the  Ryelands  Estate,  Here- 
ford (exclusive  of  bricks).  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  Inwood  £690  0 0 

G.  Hudson 456  0 0 

E.  Powell  405  10  0 

J.  Davies  395  0 0 

H.  Welsh  380  0 0 

W.  Bowers  & Co 319  0 0 

W.  Pritchard  (accepted)  316  14  0 


For  two  houses  on  Lot  153,  the  Ryelands  Estate,  Here- 
ford (exclusive  of  bricks).  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  archi- 
tect : — 

W.  Bowers  & Co.  (accepted)  £310  0 0 

For  alteration  to  shop  in  High  Town,  Hereford,  for  Mr. 
J.  J.  Cox.  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  architect: — 

I.  Ford  (accepted) £350  0 0 


For  alteration  and  addition  to  house  at  Putson,  Here- 
ford, for  Mr.  J.  J.  Cox.  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  archi- 
tect : — 

J.  Ford  (accepted) £150  0 0 


For  new  shop  front  and  alterations  at  No.  59,  Commer- 
cial-road, Hereford.  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett,  architect:— 

J.  Ford  (acoepted)  £115  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  road-making  and  paving  works  at  Kilburn  and 
Willesden,  for  the  Willesden  Local  Board.  Mr.  O.  Claude 


Salamon  & Co. 

Tildesley  

Boyer  

Nowell  & Robson 

Felton  

N'ouve  k Sons 

Brown  & Cousons.., 


..£2,114  0 
..  2,041  0 
. 1,915  15 
..  1,908  2 
. 1,730  0 
..  1,697  0 
..  1,610  0 


For  cottage,  Broomy-hill,  Hereford.  Mr.  W.  H.  Willett, 
architect : — 

Henry  Welsh  (accepted)  £239  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  stable  aud  coach-house  at  Sandfleld, 
Chislehurst,  Kent,  for  Mr.  G.  S.  Hunt.  Mr.  Richard 
Creed,  architect : — 

R.  A.  Lowe,  Chislehurst  £635  0 0 

H.  Copeland,  Beckenham... 669  1 6 

J.  Barnett,  Shortlands  639  0 11 

VV.  A.  Grubb,  Bromley 629  0 0 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon  625  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  1 and  2,  Nether- 
street,  Finchley,  for  Mr.  J.  Radmall.  Mr.  J.  H.  Paine, 
architect: — 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  Camberwell  (accepted). 

For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises  in  Jerusnlera- 
court  lit.  Jobn's-square,  Clerkonwell,  for  Mr-  Thomas 
Capps.  Mr.  Henry  John  Hansom,  architect :-- 

Williams  & Son 2 n 

Turtle  A Appleton  l,97i>  O O 

Langmead  & Way J.860  0 0 

Kichens  & Mount 1,848  0 0 
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For  roads,  sewers,  surface  water  drains,  &c.,  on  the 
British  Land  Co.’s  Estate  at  Hendon.  Mr.  Henry  B. 


Mitchell,  surveyor : — 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington £2,792  0 0 

W.  Harris.  Camberwell 2,257  0 0 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham 1,977  0 0 

F.  Keeble,  Regeot's-park  1,950  0 0 

T.  Adams,  Hackney 1,829  0 0 

J.  Pizzey,  Hornsey 1,826  0 0 

C.  Killingback,  Camden  towu  1,795  0 0 

E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow.  1.795  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton 1,705  0 0 

Peill  4 Sons,  Bromley  , 'accepted)  ...  1,690  0 0 


For  new  roads,  surface  water  drains,  and  bridge  on  the 
bingford  Mount  Estate,  for  the  Abney-park  Cemetery 
otnpanv,  Limited.  Mr.  F.  M.  Whittingham,  surveyor  : — 

T.  O.  Dunmore,  Hornsey  £2,660  0 0 

F.  W.  Keeble,  ltegcnt’s-park  2,800  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 2,790  0 0 

Pound 2,789  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  2.777  0 0 

Peill  4 Sons,  Bromley  2,770  0 0 

Killingback, Camden-town 2,750  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  2,699  0 0 


Mi  Kenzie,  Williams,  & Co  , London  2.668  0 0 
E.  Wilson,  Walthamstow  (accepted)  2,550  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  drvine-room  at  Shepley 
Mills,  Guide-bridge,  for  the  Shepley  Mills  Linoleum  Com- 
pany, Limited.  James  Hunt,  architect,  4,  Warren-street, 


Itockport : — 

J.  Broadhurst,  Stockport  £2,029  0 0 

Froggatt  4 Briggs,  Heaton  Norris  . 1,788  0 0 
W.  Storra  4 8ons,  Limited,  Staley- 

bridge 1,689  0 0 

8.  Robinson,  Hyde  1,637  0 0 

E.  Simpson,  Hyde  1.631  0 0 

J.  Statham  & Sons,  Manchester 1,615  0 0 

A.  Haughton,  Oodley  (accepted) 1,605  0 0 


For  ca9t  iron  gully  grates,  per  ton,  fortho  South  Hornsey 
Local  Board.  Mr.  William  II.  Pipe,  surveyor  pro  tem.  to 
the  Board : — 

Thames  Bank  Iron  Co.,  Thames 

street £8  5 0 

Jukes,  Coulson,  Stokes, & Co., Clement's 

lane  5 6 0 


For  works  and  repairs  to 'thirty -six  houses,  George- 
street,  Camberwell,  for  the  National  Dwellings  Society  : — 

Andrews £585  0 0 

Ash 655  0 0 

Best 487  0 0 

Adams ...  ...  .....  434  7 9 

Allen  326  0 0 

For  completing  five  houses,  Oiford-road,  Wallington, 
Surrey.  Mr.  J.  Waterson,  architect : — 

Capsey £1,425  0 0 

8eudder  1,300  0 0 

Kemp  993  0 0 

T.  Watson,  Dulwieh  935  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations,  bath  fittings,  4e.,  at  No.  98, 
Oloucester-place,  Portman-square.  Mr.  K.  Crosse,  archi- 
tect, 32.  Bermondsey -square,  S.E. : 

Higgs  & Hill  £241  0 0 

8ayer  207  0 0 

Wright  4 Co 180  0 0 

Rhodes  (accepted)  176  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  show-rooms  between  Commercial 
and  Union-streets,  Hereford,  for  Mr.  R.  M Harding.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Robinson.  21,  King-street,  Hereford,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  architect  : — 

W.  Pen«om.  Hereford  £1,235  0 0 

H.  Welsh.  Hereford  ),<H8  0 0 

J.  Hiles,  Hereford  1.025  0 0 

T.  I.owis,  Hereford  (accepted)  1,021  o 0 

Bcavan  4 Hodges,  Hereford  1,020  0 0 

W.  Bowers  4 Co.,  Uereford  1,010  10  0 

J.  Davies,  Hereford  ...  895  0 0 


For  building  a warehouse.  Halifax-place,  Nottingham. 
Mr.  J.  Bindon  Carter,  architect,  43,  Park-road,  Notting- 
ham : — 

T.  Long  £4.9  3 7 6 

Lynam  & Kidd. 4,500  0 0 

R.  Middleton  . 4,500  0 0 

J.  Hodson 4,441  0 0 

Geo.  U nderwood  4,41 10  0 

Wheatley  4 Maule  4.350  0 0 

Jellev  4 Co 4,300  0 0 

F.  Messom  4,297  0 0 

Taylor  4 Ward  4,210  0 0 

Wooll  Bros.,  Curzon -street,  Notting- 
ham (accepted) 4,170  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Paul's  Schools  at  Chatham, 
Kent,  for  the  accommodation  of  400 children.  Mr.  Robert 
Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate-hill,  London  : — 

Piersv  4 Co.,  Westminster  £2,200  0 0 

Martin,  Wells.  4 Co.,  Aldershot!  ...  2,000  0 0 

Pankhurst  4 Co.,  Chatham  1,895  0 0 

Green,  Clapton  1.889  0 0 

Blake,  Gravesend  

Nnylar  4 Son.  Rochester  ... 

Skinner,  Chatham  

Dovey,  Brentford 


1,841  0 
1,773  0 
1,680  0 
1,351  0 


holes,  on  the  St.  John’s  Hospital  Estate,  Bedford.  Messrs. 
Usher  4 Anthony,  surveyors  : — 

For  the  St.  Peter’s  Estate  : — 

G.  Freeborough  (accepted). 

For  the  St.  Paul’s  Estate 

T.  Spencer  (accepted). 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises,  No.  121, 
Eu«ton-road,  for  Mrs.  Lumley.  Messrs.  J.  Saville  4 Son, 
architects,  1,  Argyle-square.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Royal  £488  0 0 

Dorey  479  0 0 

Steed  Bro9.  (too  late) 417  0 0 

Spencer  4 Co 4(0  0 0 

Jackson  4 Todd  424  0 0 

S.  R.  Latnble  419  10  0 

Ward  4 Lambic  (accepted) 417  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  "tabling  at  South  Lambeth  for  Mr. 
George  Cox.  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  architect,  151,  Ebury- 
street.  Quantities  supplied 

('•milliard  £1,300  0 0 

Jackson  4 Todd  1,274  0 0 

Gregory  1,232  0 0 

Pickersgill 1,119  0 0 

Heath 1,071  0 0 

Williams  1,(71  0 0 

Scharien  4 Williams  1,038  0 0 
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National  Collec- 1 
lions  as  classified 
and  criticised. 

£ MONG  the  con- 
solations to  many 
of  a return  to  a 
London  homo  at 
this  season  is  to 
be  reckoned  find- 
ing the  National 
Gallery  again 
within  reach.  It 
is  among  the 
boons  of  the 
present  direction 
that  we  do  not 
now  return  to 


find  the  doors  closed.  Not  only  is  it  open,  but 
new  acquisitions  of  great  interest  have  taken 
their  positions  on  the  walls,  and  re-arrange- 
ments are  in  progress  which  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  old  as  well  as  new. 

National  Museums  and  National  Galleries  of 
Art  have  an  inevitable  tendency  as  time  goes 
on  to  become  more  and  more  crowded ; what- 
ever enters  is  retained,  and  the  stream  of  addi- 
tions, though  sometimes  more  rapid  and  more 
copious  than  at  others,  is  seldom  intermittent 
in  any  case  for  long  together,  and  in  the  most 
important  cases  never.  The  contents  press 
on  the  limits  of  available  room,  which  do 
not  very  readily  expand ; the  result,  in  the 
more  unfortunate  instances,  is  inevitable  con- 
fusion among  the  contents;  the  best  uses 
of  the  institution,  be  it  scientific,  artistic, 
or  literary,  are  hampered.  Treasures  obtained 
at  great  cost,  recovered  with  great  labour,  are 
reburied  in  magazines,  covered  up  in  crowded 
cases,  and  even  lost  sight  of  by  the  very  cus- 
todians themselves. 

It  is  well  if  Beclusion  and  enforced  neglect 
do  not  induce  irreparable  damage ; in  the 
meantime  the  purposes  which  such  national 
institutions  should  subserve  are  in  a large 
degree  frustrated ; opportunities  of  intelligent 
study  and  research  are  forfeited  together  with 
the  no  less  important  humanising  influence  of 
refined  enjoyment  and  stimulant  admiration. 

The  utmost  that  a director  can  do  under 
difficulties  which  he  may  pardonably  find 
exasperating,  will  be  an  unsatisfactory  com- 
promise ; it  is  a happy  day  when  fretfulness 
and  impatience  within  the  institution  and  with- 
out become  so  effectively  irritant  that  supreme 
authority  at  last  seeks  its  own  ease  by  con- 
ceding the  additional  space  and  expense  required. 
A new  responsibility  then  accrues  for  dealing 
with  new  problems  of  distribution  and  classifi- 
cation, and  even  so  the  conflict  will  not  still  be 
quite  extinct  between  the  necessary  and  the 
desirable,  or  between  estimates  of  the  desirable 
as  presented  to  different  points  of  observa- 
tion. 

Let  us  leave  aside  for  a time  the  multifarious 


collections  of  the  British  Museum  and  South 
Kensington,  and  take  the  simpler  example  of 
the  National  Gallery.  On  how  many  different 
principles  may  the  pictures  be  classified  ? Even 
so  far  as  arrangement  has  already  proceeded, 
we  may  observe  that  no  single  principle  has 
been  or  is  likely  to  be  pedantically  adhered  to, 
but  that  the  value  of  more  than  one  has  been 
duly  appreciated,  and  each  allowed  more  free- 
dom of  scope  as  it  can  vindicate  its  relative 
importance. 

The  simplest  rule  of  all,  and  it  would  seem 
the  most  authoritative,  is  the  chronological. 
Why  should  we  not  take  time  frankly  by  the 
hand,  and  place  the  pictures  on  the  walls  in 
proper  historical  sequence,  as  nearly  as  possibly 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  order  in  which  they 
were  painted  ? The  dates  of  many  of  the  most 
important  are  known  to  a year,  or  within  a year 
or  two,  and  confining  limits  are  given  for  others 
by  the  birth  and  death  years  of  the  painters. 
But  History  will  not  so  be  satisfied.  History,  it 
has  been  said,  relies  on  the  services  of  two 
handmaidens  equally  indispensable ; one  of  these 
is  Chronology,  but  Geography  is  the  other. 
Collocation  in  space  is  as  important  a considera- 
tion as  proximity  in  time,  whether  we  study 
the  revolutions  of  empires  or  the  developments 
and  reactions  of  schools  and  styles  of  art.  If 
an  arrangement  is  guided  by  dates  alone  we 
shall  be  presented  with  a series  of  works  in 
styles  so  perplexingly  intermingled  that  what- 
ever glimpse  of  true  historical  relation  may 
flatter  us  at  one  moment  will  be  baffled  and 
evaded  the  next,  and  the  scheme  as  an  aid  to 
study  will  be  naught. 

An  alternative  seems  to  present  itself  which 
has  also  the  advantage  of  avoiding  too  rigid 
formality  by  a reasonable  compromise.  Works 
of  art  may  be  classified  and  distributed  by 
Schools  : so  the  intimate  relations  dependent 
upon  national  or  provincial  origin  will  have  the 
best  chance  of  appreciation  by  the  student,  and 
arrangement  in  chronological  sequence  within 
these  limits  will  assume  peculiarly  instructive 
significance.  This  scheme  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  exhibiting  most  clearly  the  successive 
phases  of  the  art  of  particular  masters.  When 
the  productions  of  one  artist  are  numerous  they 
will  constitute  an  illustrated  artistic  biography. 
The  interest  for  the  student  is  great,  and  may 
even  become  absorbing,  in  following  the  de 
velopment  or  variations  of  mere  technical  pro- 
cesses and  skill,  still  more  in  tracing  the  history 
in  a particular  case,  of  mastery  in  the  employ- 
ment of  technical  excellence  for  the  realisation 
of  the  artistic  idea.  The  points  of  view  thus 
taken  may  not  be  the  most  important  or  the 
loftiest,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  great 
importance,  and,  in  consequence,  go  very  far  to 
justify  the  predilection  which  is  so  constantly 
observable  in  galleries  of  art,  for  arrangement  of 
pictures  according  to  schools.  This  is  especially 
helpful  for  the  more  exclusively  intellectual 
students  of  art  and  art  history,  and  these 


students  form  a numerous  and  influential  class. 
They  may  be  divided  into  the  sub-classes  of 
those  who  set  themselves  to  know,  and  who  aie 
satisfied  with  knowing  whatever  is  to  be  known 
about  art,  and  thus  consider  especially  its 
external  history  and  the  catalogue  of  its  extant 
monuments,  their  vicissitudes  and  whereabouts ; 
and  those  students  upon  a slightly  more  elevated 
platform,  who  are  not  endowed  with  immediate 
sensibility  of  refined  and  ideal  art,  but  who 
have  a certain  faculty  for  estimating  and  taking 
account  of  the  effect  of  works  of  art  on  the 
sensibility  of  the  more  gifted.  Students  of  this 
class  have  a certain  sense  of  beauty  which,  in 
their  cases,  is  oddly  balked  of  its  natural  effect 
of  exciting  any  particular  enthusiasm  for  it. 
The  faculty  seems  equivalent  to  a keen  mer- 
cantile instinct  for  the  permanent  attractive- 
ness of  qualities  for  which  the  dealer  himself 
has  no  other  than  a mercantile  respect. 

But  the  arrangement  of  pictures  by  Schools, 
advantageous  compromise  as  it  may  be,  like  all 
compromises  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  even 
for  the  colder  criticism  which  occupies  itself 
chiefly  with  authenticity  of  works  and  manners 
and  styles  of  masters.  It  is  rarely  that  the 
development  of  a school  is  self-contained.  It 
is  susceptible  of  influence  from  even  remote 
localities  ; the  school  of  art  in  one  province 
may  be  a true  revival  of  a movement  which  has 
died  out  in  another.  Then  there  need  be  no 
disturbance  of  the  chronological  arrangement. 
But  in  other  cases  the  contemporary  schools  of 
remote  localities, — remote  as  Flanders  from 
Italy, — re-act  on  each  other.  So  far  there 
would  be  instruction  in  breaking  through  the 
separation  of  schools  and  placing  contemporary 
pictures  side  by  side  in  illustration  of  the  com- 
municated sympathy.  But,  indeed,  there  would 
also  be  instruction  in  exhibiting  not  only  the 
sympathies  of  contemporary  schools,  but  illus- 
trations of  how  utterly  alien  in  spirit  and  in 
style  may  be  the  works  of  schools  which,  as 
well  remote  from  each  other  as  also  in  close 
proximity,  are  working  on  in  full  vigour  con- 
temporaneously. Nay,  there  is  a still  more 
surprising  and  it  may  be  more  instructive  class 
of  instances,  because  such  as  help  to  widen  our 
conceptions  as  to  what  we  may  call  the  physi- 
ology of  fine  art  ; works  of  the  same  province 
and  the  same  school  and  absolutely  contem- 
porary, are  yet  representative  of  different  epochs 
of  art  development  in  consequence  of  the  fond 
or  the  inevitable  retention  by  one  master  or 
another  of  the  earlier  style  and  maxims,  while 
men  more  adventurous  or  more  gifted  are  press- 
ing eagerly  forward  for  novelties  of  freer  and 
wider  scope. 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  exhibition  of  pictures  in  an  arrangement 
according  to  local  schools  is  the  most  desirable, 
whether  it  he  possible  or  not  to  observe  also  any 
chronological  sequence ; at  the  same  time,  a 
strong  word  may  be  put  in  for  the  interest  that 
would  attach  to  one  saloon  being  devoted  to  the 
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exhibition  of  nearly  contemporary  pictures  from 
a variety  of  schools.  The  selection  of  a date 
must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  pictures  which  could  be 
assembled  on  this  principle.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that  no  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  with  the  resources  of  our  Gallery 
in  coming  to  a satisfactory  decision.  The 
guiding  rule  in  the  selection  of  particular 
pictures  as  exemplars  where  special  date  is  not 
to  be  determined  would,  of  course,  be  the 
known  dates  of  the  career  and  acme  of  the 
several  painters. 

We  need  not,  however,  be  dependent  upon 
changes  of  hanging  in  the  galleries,  which  would 
certainly  induce  disturbances  not  easily  com- 
pensated for.  Even  reference  to  the  catalogue 
may  be  dispensed  with  for  our  purpose.  The 
pictures  are  inscribed  with  the  names,  schools, 
and  life  - dates,  as  known  or  approximate,  of 
the  several  painters. 

Here  are  some  of  the  contrasts  which 
appeal  to  us  as  we  pass  along,  with  warning 
to  be  cautions  how  we  theorise  on  the  reflec- 
tion of  a period  in  its  art.  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  Raffaelle  may  be  said  to  have  closed 
their  lives  within  a year  of  each  other, — 1519 
and  1520;  they  were  contemporaries  in  art  in 
the  truest  sense,  and,  among  others,  so  were 
Michelangelo  and  Titian,  whose  lives  were  pro- 
longed for  half  a century  and  more  beyond  (1564 
and  1576).  But  not  so  Botticelli,  who  only 
died  five  years  before  Raffaelle  (1515)  ; not  so 
Francia  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  who  predeceased 
him  only  three  years  (1517) ; nor  Gian  Bellini, 
only  four  (1516)  ; nor  Carpaccio,  who  actually 
survived  him  two  years  (1522) ; nor  Pietro 
Perugino,  his  own  master,  who  survived  him 
five  (1524).  It  is  curious  to  speculate  where  j 
theorists  who  should  have  no  literary  records 
to  guide  them  would  distribute  the  Italian  and 
other  painters  in  sequence  on  the  simple  pre- 
sumptions of  characteristic  style.  Would  the 
life  of  Albert  Diirer  be  suspected  of  overlapping 
that  of  Raffaelle  at  either  end  (1471  as  against 
1483,  and  1528  against  1520)  ? Would  it  be 
suspected  that  Carlo  Crivelli  was  painting  in 
1493  when  Leonardo  was  forty  years  old  and 
Mantegna  sixty  ? 

The  tendency  of  these  reflections  may  well 
carry  ns  onward  to  entertain  still  another  theory 
of  how  to  derive  delight  and  instruction  together 
from  our  noble  national  possessions  housed  in 
Trafalgar-square.  The  exclusive  adoption  of 
the  historical  point  of  view  is  apt  to  foster  what 
is  after  all  but  vanity  in  the  sorry  accomplish- 
ment of  being  able  to  catch  sight  quickly  of 
those  most  superficial  of  all  characteristics  by 
which  a work  is  assigned  to  one  painter  rather 
than  another,  or  to  one  especial  phase  in  his 
transitional  styles,  or  by  which  it  is  identified 
as  retaining  the  vestiges  of  a school  that  is  no 
longer  vital,  or  betrays  in  anticipation  the 
change  about  to  supervene.  Criticism  which  is 
so  directed  and  satisfied  to  be  so  limited  never 
penetrates  to  the  true  source  of  inspiration  of 
the  painter,  or  attains  to  full  communion  with 
all  that  is  elevating  and  ennobling  in  his  ideal. 

The  true  appreciation  of  a fine  picture  as  of 
any  great  work  of  art  is  obtained,  if  ever,  by 
regarding  it  less  as  an  historical  link  than  as  an 
independent  poetical  creation.  In  this  case,  as 
in  several  others,  the  dictum  of  Aristotle  holds 
good  that  poetry  is  a far  more  serious  and  sig- 
nificant affair  than  history.  We  may  dismiss 
all  interest  and  concern  as  to  the  circumstances 
of  rivalry  with  Raffaelle  that  affected  the  pro- 
duction of  Sebastiano  del  Piombo's  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  the  question  of  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance given  to  him  by  Michelangelo,  the  relation 
of  its  style  to  that  of  other  works  by  the  master 
and  his  contemporaries,  &c.,  and  still  be  all  the 
more  securely  on  our  way  to  set  our  minds  to 
the  mind  of  the  painter,  to  think  the  thoughts 
and  experience  sympathetically  the  emotions  by 
which  he  was  possessed  when  he  embodied  the 
expression  of  them  in  his  masterpiece.  In  this 
respect  it  seems  even  to  be  an  advantage  for 
one  who  would  derive  the  best  enjoyment  of 
art,  to  be  more  than  unfamiliar  with,  to  be  even 
ignorant  of,  the  technicalities  of  art,  the  secrets 
of  vehicles  and  grounds  and  glazes.  The  prac- 
tical artist  of  necessity  is  plunged  amidst  in- 
cessant cares  about  incidents  of  manipulation 
and  problems  of  combined  materials  ; even 
though  such  anxieties  are  annihilated  in  the 
fervour  of  the  imaginative  crisis  which  sets 
them  to  work,  they  are  always  ready  to  reassert 
themselves.  The  late  Mr.  Leslie  used  to  relate 
how  he  once  met  Stothard  and  eagerly  told  him 
of  the  delight  he  owed  to  a small  oil  picture  of 


a tender  parting  which  had  recently  been 
exhibited.  “I  am  glad  you  liked  it,”  said 
Stothard  calmly;  “I’ll  tell  you  how  I did  it ; I 
had  white  of  egg  and  then,  &c.,”  as  if  he 
was  himself  unconscious  of  any  success  that 
was  not  due  to  what  might  have  been  scraped 
up  with  a palette-knife. 

It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  put  forth  that 
a picture  can  be  duly  appreciated,  fully  and 
sympathetically  felt,  independently  ot'  any 
intellectual  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  spec- 
tator,— that  we  have  only  to  sit  down  before  it 
and  look  at  it  long  enough,  and  that  we  shall  so 
drink  in  insensibly  all  the  beauty  and  all  the 
sentiment  which  it  is  competent  to  inspire.  It 
is  much  if  we  may  in  this  manner  attain  to  the 
completeness  of  that  mere  sensuous  enjoyment 
which  dwells  contentedly  on  colour  simply  as 
colour,  texture  as  texture,  artful  arrangement  as 
merely  agreeable  composition  of  lines,  and 
imitation  of  material  qualities  generally  as 
imitation  and  no  more.  Where  figures  or 
groups  are  in  question,  some  attention  will 
often  be  demanded  if  we  are  to  recognise  cor- 
rectly what  is  the  preoccupation  that  decides 
their  individual  and  relative  actions;  and  where 
specific  occupation  and  action  are  not  repre- 
sented there  is  still  a decision  to  be  arrived  at 
as  to  the  sentiment  of  a pose  or  a gesture.  It 
is  due  to  the  delicacy  of  expression  which  the 
great  masters  delight  in  that  a demand  is  made 
upon  delicacy  of  observation.  Not  from  them 
are  we  to  expect  an  enhancement  of  emphasis 
to  make  sure  that  the  intention  cannot  escape 
“ the  meanest  capacities.”  They  take  the  risk 
of  limiting  their  truly  sympathetic  public,  and 
so  it  is  that  the  great  mass  of  admirers  of  the 
greatest  works  are  but  worshippers  in  an  outer 
court,  and  that  their  awe  is  commanded  by 
mere  externalities,  while  the  true  initiates  are 
but  a few, — the  scanty  group  of  accepted 
Bacchics,  in  the  ancient  phrase, — as  compared 
with  a general  mob  who  are  flourishing  the 
thyrsus.  In  the  grand  picture  at  Dresden  of 
the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  a Pope  on  one  side 
looks  towards  the  Virgin,  and  at  the  same  time 
extends  a hand  in  the  direction  of  the  spectator, 

— with  what  significance  P A critic  will  con- 
fidently tell  us  he  is  pointing  out  the  wor- 
shippers to  the  favourable  attention  of  the 
Virgin,  and  so,  if  we  listen,  we  are  sent  wrong 
disastrously.  But  we  scrutinise  the  gesture  on 
our  own  account,  and  then  the  action  of  the  hand 
is  seen  to  be  gently  repressive,  the  gesture  is  that 
of  warning  to  silence  and  devout  expectation, 
and  then  the  absorbed  expressions  of  both  the 
Virgin  and  the  Divine  infant  are  no  longer  out 
of  harmony  with  a futile  appeal  by  a zealous 
attendant.  The  subject  might  be  pursued  in 
its  application  to  the  appropriate  study  of  the 
sentiment  even  of  landscapes  which  are  not 
dependent  for  their  interest  on  groups  or  single 
figures  ; but  here  for  the  present  the  argument 
may  be  left. 


THE  EXPLOSION  AT  WOOLWICH,  AND 
ITS  PRACTICAL  LESSONS. 

TnE  recent  destruction  of  the  rocket  store- 
house in  the  Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich  suggests 
some  considerations  of  importance  from  the 
Builder’ 8 special  point  of  view.  The  line  which 
separates  architecture  from  engineering  may 
often  be  easy  to  indicate ; and  in  the  latter 
art  the  province  of  the  Royal  and  of  the  Civil 
Engineer  may  usually  be  discriminated.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  fact  of  a town  like  Wool- 
wich being  subjected  to  what  some  military 
witnesses  have  described  as  worse  than  a bom- 
bardment, while  steel  rockets  weighing  25  lb. 
and  upwards  soared  for  miles  through  the  air, 
terrifying  the  inhabitants  of  a large  area  of 
country,  and  more  wonderful  for  the  small 
amount  of  damage  inflicted  than  even  for  the 
range  of  their  unexpected  flight,  it  is  time  for 
the  civilian  to  express  his  views,  and  for  those 
who  perform, — in  the  Press,  maybe,  or  in  any 
other  service, — something  of  the  functions  of  the 
Edile,  to  say  distinctly  what  they  have  to  Day 
on  the  subject. 

One  consideration  is  very  obvious,  although 
we  put  it  forward  with  due  reserve.  With  the 
annual  increase  in  the  power  of  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  in  the  force  of  explosive  com- 
pounds, the  danger  of  having  too  many  eggs  in 
one  basket  palpably  increases.  In  a siege,  the 
explosion  of  a magazine  is  not  an  unknown 
occurrence.  It  is  one,  however,  which  is  very 
likely  to  determine  the  rendition  of  the  place. 
And  the  new  point  in  the  case  is,  that  the 


more  potent  the  explosive  force,  and  the  greater  r 
the  store  of  ammunition  and  of  projectiles,  the  j 
greater  is  the  danger  arising  from  any  partial  1 
explosion,  and  the  greater  the  risk  of  com- 
munication  from  store  to  store,  until  utter  • 
destruction  ensues.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have 
gone  through  a course  of  instruction  at  the  8 

Royal  Military  Academy  to  understand  this.  It  I 

is  a general  statement  of  which  the  truth  is  j 
indubitable,  however  it  may  be  hedged  in  by  [ 
wise  practical  precautions. 

As  to  these,  it  strikes  us  that  one  of  the  first  it 
would  be  to  provide  a new  site  for  a fortified  I 
arsenal,  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire  of  vessels,  f 
and  forming  a military  point  of  resistance,  in  f 
the  event  of  any  invasion  or  intestine  trouble,  I 
of  at  least  equal  value  to  Chatham.  This,  how-  I 
ever,  we  only  venture  to  suggest.  But  the  points  k 
where  the  great  barriers  of  the  Surrey  downs 
are  cloven, — by  the  Mole,  at  Dorking,  and  by 
the  Wey,  at  Guildford, — or  where  they  are  turned, 
at  the  western  dip,  are  situations  of  strategic 
study.  Birmingham,  again,  is  at  once  a sort  of 
geographical  centre,  and  a point  which  the 
levels  of  the  country  render  important.  If  our 
English  railways  had  been  laid  down  with  the 
same  attention  to  the  true  requirements  of  the 
country,  strategic  as  well  as  commercial,  that  was 
successfully  given  to  the  Irish  railway  system 
by  the  anxious  care  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  John 
Burgovne,  the  centre  of  the  web,  whence  the 
great  spider  of  the  intelligence  department 
would  watch  every  radiating  line,  would  have 
been  placed  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birmingham. 

This,  however,  is  a large  subject.  It  is  one 
rather  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.H.  the 
Commander-in-Chief  than  for  that  of  amateur  j 
advisers ; and  even  if  adopted  by  the  highest  • 
military  authority,  would  still  have  to  be  thrashed 
out  before  Parliament.  We  will  confine  any 
positive  recommendations  to  minor  matters ; I 
yet,  minor  as  they  are,  they  may  mean  life  or 
death  to  many. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  us  that  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  structural 
strength  of  the  storehouses  in  our  arsenals.  For 
powder,  no  doubt,  very  great  precautions  are 
adopted.  But  for  those  quiet-looking  steel  cases 
which  seem  so  unlikely  to  come  to  any  mis- 
chief, the  recent  explosion  teaches  us  that 
something  of  the  nature  of  bomb-proof  stores 
should  be  provided.  And  that  is  not  all.  Sub- 
division of  structures  is  essential.  Separate 
store-rooms  should  be  so  walled  from  one 
another  that,  supposing  one  of  them  to  be  the 
scene  of  an  explosion,  tho  mischief  should  not 
extend  further.  This  we  hold  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance.  We  can  only  fancy  one 
plea  put  in  by  way  of  demur,  and  that  is, 

“ Look  at  the  expense  ! ” As  to  that,  what  was 
the  expense  of  the  explosion  of  the  24th  of 
September  ? And  what  would  it  have  been  but 
for — shall  we  venture  to  say  the  chance  ? — that 
allowed  of  the  flight  of  so  many  deadly  projec- 
tiles with  little  more  recorded  mischief  than  if 
they  had  been  so  many  rooks  ? We  cannot 
count  on  such  immunity  again  from  such  an 
example. 

Besides  this  obvious  precaution  of  the  sub- 
division of  bomb-proof  stores,  the  very  nature 
of  the  rocket  demands  a special  provision 
against  undue  loosing  of  these  fiery  messengers. 

They  are,  we  were  told  on  the  inquest,  packed 
in  boxes, — four  nine-pounders,  or  three  24- 
pounders,  in  a box.  The  construction  of  these 
boxes  of  sheet-iron  would,  ao  doubt,  have  had  a 
material,  if  not  an  absolute,  effect  in  limiting 
tho  range  of  the  explosion. 

Those  that  were  not  in  boxes  were  placed 
horizontally  on  rails.  Thus,  if  they  were  by 
any  means, — as,  indeed,  was  the  case, — to  be 
touched  with  fire,  their  passage  through  an 
ordinary  wall  would  be  little  more  interrupted 
than  by  a sheet  of  brown  paper.  Would  it  not 
be  well,  in  handling  these  automatic  projectiles, 

— engines  of  mischief  of  which  the  propellent 
power  is  carried  by  the  propelled  bolt  itself, — 
to  remember  the  course  which  the  rocket  would 
take  if  it  were  fired  ? When  out  of  the  boxes, 
which  we  think,  if  made  of  sheet  iron  as  we 
suggest,  would  give  a very  high  degree  of 
safety,  would  it  not  be  well  to  establish  the 
regulation  that  the  rocket  should  always  be 
placed  point  downwards  ? If  the  floor  of  the 
room  were  covered  by  some  4 ft.  or  5 fc.  of  sand, 
or  if,  beneath  a wooden  floor  to  the  store, 
properly  tongued,  and  covered  with  water- 
proof felting  to  keep  out  damp,  a tank  of 
water  were  placed,  the  explosion  of  a rocket 
would  be  at  once  followed,  either  by  its  expend- 
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ing  its  energy  in  a comparatively  harmless  way, 
or  by  its  speedy  extinction. 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that,  in  reviewing  a disaster 
causing  sudden  and  violent  deaths,  no  shadow 
of  blame  is  cast  on  any  one.  The  present  case 
is  one,  indeed,  according  to  the  high  authority 
of  Sir  F.  A.  Abel,  in  which  danger  of  chemical 
decomposition  is  pronounced  to  be  impossible. 
Whatever  produced  the  fatal  spark  must  have 
been  due,  we  conclude,  to  the  energetic  industry 
of  one  of  the  victims.  To  the  verdict,  found 
within  a quarter  of  an  hour,  of  accidental  death, 
the  jury  added  a commendation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  police,  and  of  the  foremen  Hale,  Bishop, 
and  Buchanan.  We  are  very  glad  that  this 
should  be  so;  nor,  in  our  preceding  remarks, 
do  we  intend  to  throw  any  aspersion  on  the 
authorities  of  the  Arsenal.  Of  a mighty 
industry  like  that  carried  on  at  Woolwich  it 
may  be  said  nascitur  non  fit.  It  grows  almost 
like  an  organic  being.  Points  are  continually 
turned  and  passed  where  danger,  and  very 
great  danger,  is  imminent.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  when  dealing  with  instruments  of 
death.  It  is  not  twenty  years  since  an 
engineer  officer,  who  has  since  done  good 
service  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  was  one  of  four 
cadets  at  Woolwich  who,  in  artillery  practice, 
were  loading  a large  gun  with  a live  shell.  By 
some  mistake  three  of  the  cadets  left  hold  of  tho 
deadly  explosive  as  they  were  lifting  it  into  the 
gun.  By  a wonderful  exertion  of  strength  the 
fourth  kept  his  hold,  and  thrust  the  heavy  mass 
into  tho  muzzle  of  the  gun.  He  thus  saved 
from  instant  death  not  only  himself  and  his 
three  comrades  but  probably  many  more.  Had 
the  shell  been  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground  it 
would  almost  certainly  have  exploded.  But 
shells  must  be  put  into  guns,  and  officers,  as 
well  as  men,  must  be  drilled  how  to  use  them. 

Then,  all  along  the  line  comes  the  fear  of  the 
estimates.  An  officer  is  very  reluctant  to  say 
such  and  such  steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  establishment.  And 
supposing  he  does  so,  having  waited,  no  doubt, 
until  the  danger  has  become  evident  to  his 
instructed  foresight,  the  very  delay  will  have 
increased  the  cost  of  the  proper  precautionary 
measures  when  they  are  adopted.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  report  goes  in,  that  it  is  approved,  and 
that  it  is  decided  that  the  work  shall  be  carried 
out.  Ten  to  one  the  matter  must,  as  a part  of 
office  routine,  then  stand  over  for  the  estimates 
of  the  ensuing  year.  There  is  not,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  of  the  case  goes,  that  freedom  of 
action  accorded  to  the  authorities  that  would 
enable  them  to  take  a step, — even  the  most 
necessary  for  the  public  safety, — which  had  not 
the  previous  sanction  of  Parliament,  by  way  of 
estimate.  If  that  be  so, — and  that  ic  was  so, 
not  long  ago,  we  speak  of  from  positive  know- 
ledge,— is  it  not  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
timely  attention  should  be  given  to  such  con- 
siderations as  we  have  above  ventured  to 
suggest  ? 


THE  CHATEAU  OF  CHAMBORD. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  have 
heard  the  report  which  has  recently  been  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment intend  to  take  steps  to  claim  as  national 
property  the  chateau  of  Chambord,  from  which 
the  late  Count  derived  his  title.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  a similar  claim  has  been  made ; 
some  half-century  ago  a litigation,  which  lasted 
over  twenty  years,  confirmed  the  Comte  de 
Chambord  in  his  title  to  the  property,  but  it  is 
possible  that  a fresh  appeal  might  now  restore 
to  the  nation  what  the  nation  presented  to  the 
late  exiled  prince  on  his  “miraculous”  birth 
seven  months  after  the  assassination  of  his 
father  the  Due  de  Berri.  Tho  illustrious  and 
unfortunate  owner,  it  is  true,  never  occupied 
his  famous  and  beautiful  gift,  except  during 
two  nights  some  twelve  years  back,  and  ruin 
and  decay,  vainly  stayed  by  temporary  and 
partial  restoration,  have  been  slowly  destroying 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  gems  in  that  jewel- 
case  of  French  architecture  the  crowd  of 
Renaissance  chateaux  which  cluster  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chambord  and  Blois;  Amboise  and  Chenon- 
ceaux,  Bury  andBeauregard,Chaumont,Cheveray 
and  Crotteaux,  Foug&res,  Menars,  Les  Montels, 
Montrichard,  and  Savonni&res. 

To  the  general,  still  more  to  the  professional 
reader,  the  architectural  fame  of  the  chateau  of 
Chambord  is  familiar.  Its  interest  is  exceptional, 
as  it  was  erected  in  a period  of  strange  transition 
from  the  sturdy  northern  gloom  and  solidity  of 


feudalism  to  the  light  airy  refinement  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  A creation  of  which  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.,  who  saw  the  plan  but 
half  completed,  regarded  as  “ the  abridgment 
of  all  that  human  industry  could  effect,”  of 
which  every  traveller  who  has  visited  the  spot 
has  left  the  warmest  expressions  of  admiration, 
it  is, — speaking  with  perfect  indifference  to  all 
the  political  or  legal  bearings  of  the  case, — with 
sincere  pleasure  that  we  hear  the  proposal 
to  constitute  such,  a relic  of  the  past  a 
national  monument.  In  spite  of  the  generous 
efforts  of  the  late  owner,  who  devoted,  we  have 
been  led  to  believe,  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
property  to  its  maintenance  and  restora- 
tion ; in  spite  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  stay 
the  gently  destructive  hand  of  time,  the  task  is 
too  large  a one  for  a private  fortune  even  so 
considerable  as  was  that  of  the  late  Count. 
The  restorations  so  far  carried  out  have  been 
merely  partial ; the  interior  of  the  vast  chateau 
remains  still  as  gaunt  and  dreary  as  after  those 
terrible  days  when  during  tho  Revolution  the 
contents  of  each  of  the  wonderful  440  rooms 
were,  by  Government  order,  sold  by  auction, 
and  where  not  sold,  publicly  burned.  Many  a 
treasure  of  artistic  skill,  many  a rare  specimen 
of  the  cabinet-maker’s  craft  and  the  art  of  the 
enameller,  the  chaser,  the  carver,  the  painter, 
and  the  sculptor  which  now  grace  our  great 
country  houses,  crossed  the  Channel  during  those 
ruthless  days  when  the  rapacious  dealers  were 
the  only  too-ready  agents  of  the  rich  “ milords  ” 
and  Russian  nobles  who  were  alone  able  to  buy 
such  treasures.  Chambord  was  stripped  of  all 
its  interior  decorations,  its  tapestries,  its  wall 
hangings,  and  its  furniture,  the  very  parquetry 
being  ripped  up,  and  the  shutters  and  doors 
torn  off  their  hinges  ; and  now  to  this  day  the 
grim,  gaunt,  cold,  naked  walls,  the  silent  gloom 
of  the  empty  rooms  once  so  brilliantly  adorned 
and  peopled  with  historic  characters,  breathe  an 
air  of  departed  grandeur  which  seems  sadly  in 
keeping  with  the  fortunes  of  the  prince  who, 
till  within  a few  weeks  past,  was  the  absent 
exiled  owner  of  these  now  faded  glories. 

The  suggestion  that  the  ch&teau,  when 
restored,  should  be  formed  into  a museum  is 
one  which  we  feel  sure  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
lovers  of  the  beautiful  art  of  the  Renaissance, 
of  which  the  chateau  of  Chambord  may  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  creations. 
During  the  Second  Empire  it  was,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  gather 
together  at  Chambord  all  the  relics  obtainable, 
which  had  in  any  way  been  associated  with  the 
private  lives  of  the  kings  of  France ; but  the 
project  was  never  realised,  and  since  then  time 
has  continued  its  action  on  the  deserted  pile  to 
which  no  private  owner  is  likely  to  restore  the 
breath  of  domesticity. 

A jewel  of  architectural  beauty,  Chambord  is 
l'edolent  of  historical  recollections.  Built  three 
centuries  ago  by  an  art-loving  king,  each  of  his 
successors  has  in  turn  enriched  the  chateau  with 
the  memory  of  his  presence  and  the  proof  of  his 
taste.  The  roll  of  illustrious  names  associated 
with  Chambord  is  a lengthy  one.  Of  the  early 
days  of  the  chateau,  when  it  was  a grim  feudal 
manor-house  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  is 
needless  to  speak  ; local  superstition  still 
whispers  tales  of  the  wild  Thiebaut  do  Cham- 
pagne, who,  with  his  ci’ew  of  huntsmen  and 
dogs,  still  whirls  through  the  forest  at  in- 
auspicious moments,  but  it  is  not  in  such 
feudal  memories  that  Chambord  is  rich.  When 
pleasure-seeking  Francis  I.  returned  from  his 
Spanish  captivity,  the  early  recollection  of  the 
happy  days  of  his  youth,  passed  on  the  sleepy 
banks  of  the  Loire,  led  liirn  to  choose  Cham- 
bord as  a country  retreat,  and  soon  the  masons 
were  busily  at  work  ti-ansforming  the  grim 
old  feudal  fortress  into  a brilliant  jewel  of 
Renaissance  art.  Who  the  architect  of 
the  new  plan  might  be  no  direct  infor- 
mation tells  us;  tradition  has  long  assigned 
the  merit  to  Primaticcio ; but  apart  from 
the  fact  that  recent  historical  research  has 
proved  the  building  to  have  been  commenced 
some  years  before  the  Italian  artist’s  appear- 
ance at  the  court  of  Francis,  a study  of  the 
style  of  the  chateau  renders  it  apparent  that, 
however  marked  may  appear  its  geixeral  Italian 
character,  there  is  an  equally  marked  national 
element  in  the  whole  design.  Documentary 
evidence  has  within  a few  years  disclosed  the 
existence  of  two  “ master-masons  ” bearing 
French  names,  and  employed  during  the  early 
years  of  the  work,  but  in  the  doubtful  accepta- 
tion of  tho  terms  “architect”  and  “master- 
mason  ” as  used  in  those  days  it  must  remain  a 


moot  point  whether  we  are  to  see  in  Pierre 
Nepveu  and  Jacques  Cogneau  other  than  what 
they  profess  literally  to  be.  So  eminent  an 
authority  as  Viollet-le-Duc  has  given  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  work  is  not  alone  of  French 
origin,  but  clearly  produced  by  the  local  school 
of  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  a school  of  more  than 
ordinary  activity,  which  created  many  architec- 
tural master-pieces  still  in  existence,  and  can 
boast  among  its  members  such  artists  as  Jean 
Juste,  the  designer  of  the  tomb  of  Louis  XII.  at 
St.  Denis;  Michel  Colombier,  who  at  Nantes 
erected  the  superb  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Brittany, 
Francis  II. ; Pierre  Valence,  the  architect  of  the 
chateau  of  Gaillon,  and  who  built  at  Paris  the 
Pont  Notre  Dame, — artists  who,  together  with 
many  others,  excelled  in  painting,  in  glass  work, 
in  carving,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  are  to  believe  Bernier,  in  his  History 
of  Blois,  no  less  than  1,800  woi'kmen  were  em- 
ployed for  twelve  years  on  the  building  re- 
erected by  Fi’ancis,  a sum  being  expended 
equivalent  to  hard  upon  a quarter  of  a million 
of  our  money.  Rising  out  of  its  water-filled 
fosses,  on  the  old  feudal  foundations,  the  new 
castle  gradually  grew  in  beauty  as  story  after 
story  was  added,  the  traditions  of  the  sturdy 
fortress  mingling  gracefully  with  the  elegance 
of  the  Renaissance.  Above  the  whole  frowned 
the  huge  donjon  or  keep,  flanked  by  its  towers, 
the  reminiscence  of  the  old  fortress  days,  but 
decorated  with  all  the  wealth  of  Renaissance 
design  which  the  study  of  Classic  art  had  in- 
fused into  the  new  architecture  ; graceful  cam- 
paniles and  domes,  and  spires  and  sculptured 
chimneys  rose  amidst  the  great  strong  towers 
reflected  in  the  moat  beneath.  The  moat  has 
long  since  disappeared,  much  to  the  loss  of  the 
general  effect,  but  the  rest  of  tho  chateau 
remains  exteriorly  unaltered. 

To  speak  of  Chambord  without  a reference 
to  its  famous  double  windixxg  staircase  would 
be  a mistake.  This  tour  de  force  has  been  tho 
delight  of  professional  writers  for  three  cen- 
turies. Du  Cerceau,  in  his  “ Le  plus  excellens 
Bastimens  de  France,”  and  Blondel,  in  his 
“ Lemons  d’ Architecture,”  desci’ibe  minutely 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  two  staircases  in- 
tertwine and  wind  round  each  other,  constructed 
much  after  the  fashion  of  the  “ worm  ” used  in 
the  days  of  muzzle-loading  guns  to  withdraw 
the  wad.  Two  persons  are  thus  able  to  ascend 
and  descend  at  the  same  moment  without  meet- 
ing. Chateaubriand  has  left  us  a fantastic 
picture  of  Chambord,  drawn  with  all  a poet’s 
exaggeration  of  its  beauty,  a description  ter- 
minating with  the  somewhat  questionable 
statement, — “If  ever  Chambord  were  destroyed, 
nowhei’e  else  could  be  found  the  first  style  of 
the  Renaissance,  for  at  Venice  it  is  not  pure.” 
Certainly  the  chateau  is  calculated  to  arouse 
poetic  inspiration,  rising,  as  it  does,  in  faixy- 
like  beauty  from  the  sandy,  heath-covered 
plain  in  which  it  stands,  its  terraces  and 
towers,  its  domes,  its  chimneys  and  pinnacles 
piled  up  in  picturesque  confusion,  a Gothic 
castle  tricked  out  in  all  the  glory  of  a 
Renaissance  costume.  Chambord,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  built  at  a peculiarly-interest- 
ing period,  not  alone  in  the  history  of  art,  but 
of  civilisation  generally,  the  tx-ansition, — in 
which  the  builder  of  the  existing  chateau, 
Francis  I.,  took  so  conspicuous  a part, — from  a 
rough,  uncultured,  independent  feudalism  to  a 
refined  and  polished  court-life.  The  fashion 
set  by  the  monarch  was  followed  throughout 
the  country,  and  chateau  after  chateau  of  the 
feudal  nobility  added  to  the  grim  strength  of 
its  towers  the  graceful  decoration  of  the  new 
style  derived  from  Italy.  Blois,  Gaillon,  Azay, 
Le  Rideau,  Chenonceaux,  Bury,  Amboise, 
Loches,  the  Chateau  d’Usse,  and  many  other 
castles  erected,  or  reconstructed  rather,  at  tho 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  offer, 
as  has  been  ti'uly  said,  a most  interesting  field 
of  study  to  the  architect.  “They  are,”  as 
remarks  Viollet-le-Duc,  “ the  most  brilliant 
expression  of  the  French  Renaissance  ; and 
what  is  noteworthy,  the  most  reasonable 
application  of  antique  art  to  be  found  in  our 
couutry.”  * Chambord  offers  a remarkable 
specimen  of  this  transitional  architecture,  and 
as  such  holds  a position  of  exceptional  interest 
among  the  historic  monuments  of  France. 

The  claims  of  Chambord,  however,  as  the 
residence  of  so  many  of  the  French  monarchs, 
add  a fresh  feature  to  the  old  chateau.  Francis  I., 
after  rebuilding  Chambord,  was  a constant 
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visitor ; here  he  received  his  ally  the  Emperor 
Charles,  and  here,  among  many  other  legends, 
some  sadly  indecorous,  which  connect  his  name 
with  the  place,  is  told  the  cynical  story  which 
varies  so  strangely  in  different  versions, — of 
his  scratching  on  a window-pane  those  familiar 
lines, — “ Souvent  femme  varie.  Mai  habil  qui 
s’y  fie,” — two  lines  which  tradition  says 
Louis  XIV.  caused  to  be  removed  at  the 
request  of  Mdlle.  Lavalli&re.  Henry  II. 
occupied  Chambord  very  frequently,  the  traces 
of  his  presence,  the  crowned  H and  the  crescent, 
— regarded  as  the  emblem  of  his  beautiful  and 
accomplished  mistress  Diane  de  Poitiers, — 
being  as  freely  scattered  over  the  chateau  as 
are  the  crowned  salamanders  of  his  predecessor 
Francis.  Charles  IX.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Louis  XIII.  each  and  all  have  left  the  memory 
of  their  presence  at  Chambord.  Louis  XIV., 
though  a frequent  visitor,  would  not  appear 
to  have  admired  the  chateau,  doubtless  from  an 
absence  in  its  decorative  simplicity  of  that 
exuberant  splendour  which  so  endeared  to  his 
heart  the  Palace  of  Versailles;  his  architect 
Mansart  was  none  the  less  ordered  to  effect 
some  little  “improvements  ” in  the  plan,  “ im- 
provements” which  it  was  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  late  owner  to  demolish.  During  one  of 
the  visits  of  Louis  to  Chambord,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  Moliere  produced  for  the  first 
time  his  historic  comedy  of  “ Le  Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme,”  and  many  are  the  anecdotes 
(which  space  forbids  our  repeating)  told  of  the 
reception  given  by  the  Count  to  this  inimitable 
creation  of  comic  genius.  Under  Louis  XV. 
the  chateau  was  occupied  successively  by 
Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  and  a very  different 
tenant, — Maurice  of  Saxony,  the  memory  of 
whose  excesses  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the 
neighbourhood.  When  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  chateau  had  long  since  lapsed  to  the 
Crown,  and  it  was  at  one  time  determined  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government  to  demolish 
Chambord ; fortunately  the  plan  was  not 
carried  out,  but,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the 
entire  contents  of  the  chateau  were  put  up  to 
auction  and  ruthlessly  dispersed,  leaving  the 
rooms  to  this  day  their  sole  decoration,  the  monu- 
mental Renaissance  fireplaces  with  which  each 
of  the  440  apartments  at  Chambord  was 
generously  provided.  After  numerous  other 
narrow  escapes  from  destruction, — not  least 
among  them  several  plans  for  the  restoration  of 
the  castle,  plans  abandoned  on  the  score  of 
their  enormous  cost, — the  chateau  was  pre- 
sented by  Napoleon  to  Marshal  Berthier,  whose 
widow,  however,  begged  to  be  relieved  of  the 
charge  of  so  expensive  an  estate.  Once  more 
the  chateau  was  threatened  with  demolition, 
when  the  suggestion  was  made  and  eventually 
carried  out,  of  purchasing  Chambord  with  funds 
collected  by  national  subscription  and  present- 
ing it  to  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  the  newly-born 
son  of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Such  was  the  mode 
in  which  the  late  Comte  de  Chambord  came 
into  possession  of  his  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Loire,  the  sole  spot  of  ground  in  France  owned 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Bourbon  rulers  of  the 
country,  and  which  once  again,  it  is  suggested, 
shall  become  State  property  and  be  preserved 
as  a national  monument. 


A Lancashire  Art  Collection. — The  interest 
of  the  statuary  at  Ince  Blundell  has  been 
acknowledged,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian , 
by  Waagen  and  Michaelis,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  given  a good  account  of  it,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively unknown  even  to  students,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  British  Association  who  visited 
it  the  other  day  it  would  be  almost  a revelation. 
The  collection  was  chiefly  formed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Blundell,  who  about  a century  ago  was  no  mean 
rival  of  Towneleyof  Towneleyand  Smith-Barry 
of  Marbury  Hall  as  an  art  collector.  In  the 
year  1777  a certain  Mr.  Jenkins,  a sort  of  dealer 
and  agent  for  the  wealthy  English  collectors, 
took  Mr.  Blundell  to  see  the  Villa  Mattei  at 
Rome  and  the  Villa  d’Este  at  Tivoli,  which  were 
then  on  sale.  Mr.  Blundell  bought  largely  from 
these  places,  and  added  to  them  bold  and  judi- 
cious purchases  from  other  quarters.  The 
extent  of  the  Blundell  collection  may  be  judged 
from  the  catalogue,  which  contains  553  entries. 
There  are  some  modem  specimens,  such  as  the 
“ Psyche”  of  Canova ; and  paintings  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Raffaelle,  and  Gerard  Douw,  which 
are  both  noteworthy  and  attractive ; but  un- 
doubtedly the  chief  interest  centres  in  the 
antique  sculptures. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL 
AND  ENGINEERING  CONGRESS  AT 
FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 

This  Congress,  which  met  on  the  14th  and 
15th  ult.,  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a 
number  of  interesting  subjects,  and  to  the 
drawing  up  of  plans  for  the  investigation  and 
solution  of  various  questions  which  have  for 
some  time  past  been  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Central  Union  of  the  Architects’  and 
Engineers’  Societies  in  Germany.  Within  the 
limited  time  of  two  days  there  could,  of  course, 
be  no  thorough  discussion  on  any  one  subject, 
and  hence  the  deliberations  were  to  some  extent 
wanting  in  the  interest  which  attached  to  the 
Dantzic  and  Hanover  Congresses. 

There  were  36  voting  members  present,  who 
represented  19  societies,  with  a total  of  63 
votes.  Professor  Baumeister,  of  Carlsruhe. 
occupied  the  presidential  chair,  Herr  naseler, 
of  Brunswick,  and  Herr  Barkhausen,  of  Hanover, 
acting  as  secretaries.  The  report  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Central  Union  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  its  numbering  6,771  members,  being  92 
more  than  at  the  corresponding  period  of  1882, 
and  the  financial  state  of  the  organisation  was 
also  referred  to  officially  as  showing  a balance  in 
hand  of  nearly  100Z. 

The  first  subject  which  came  np  for  discussion 
was  divided  into  two  sections,  dealing  with  the 
legal  responsibility  of  architects  and  the  laying 
down  of  the  principles  on  which  contracts  should 
be  drawn  up  between  technical  men  and  those 
persons  who  employ  their  professional  services 
in  connexion  with  building.  The  Hamburg 
Society  had,  within  the  last  couple  of  years, 
been  engaged  in  drawing  up  a normal  form  of 
contract,  as  well  as  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  responsibility.  It  was  agreed  to  defer  the 
consideration  of  the  last-named  part  of  the 
subject  until  the  other  portion  had  been  fully 
dealt  with.  In  bringing  forward  the  series  of 
normal  conditions  formulated  by  the  Hamburg 
Society,  Herr  Haller  remarked  that  although 
these  terms  of  contract  were  not  at  present 
binding  upon  the  public,  still  it  might  reasonably 
be  expected  that  they  would  tend  to  establish 
uniformity  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
questions  at  issue,  and  thus  facilitate  legislation 
at  a later  period.  Even  if  this  result  was  not 
attained,  the  measures  now  being  taken  would 
call  the  attention  of  technical  men  to  the 
necessity  of  using  caution  in  entering  upon 
engagements  of  the  kind  referred  to,  and  of 
making  themselves  fully  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  responsibilities  inci- 
dental to  the  work  undertaken  by  them.  In 
the  ensuing  discussion,  Herr  Hobrecht,  of 
Berlin,  expressed  his  opinion  that  sufficient 
time  for  preparation  had  not  been  given  to  allow 
of  a discussion  of  the  proposals  in  question. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Herr  Schwering,  it  was 
arranged  that  the  Hamburg  Society  (in  con- 
junction with  the  Berlin  and  Hanover  Societies) 
should  proceed  to  draw  up  in  due  form  the 
conditions  in  question,  accompanied  by  explana- 
tions as  to  the  motives  which  have  led  in  each 
case  to  the  adoption  of  the  form  recommended 
for  the  separate  clauses. 

The  erection  of  the  Semper  Monument  at 
Dresden  was  the  next  topic  of  discussion,  and 
reference  was  made  to  the  efforts  now  in  pro- 
gress amongst  the  various  societies  in  order  to 
raise  1,000Z.  by  J une,  1884,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  Semper  memorial  in  proximity  to 
some  of  his  notable  works. 

The  question  of  the  collection  and  publica- 
tion of  statistics  and  plans  of  buildings  in 
Germany  was  then  dealt  with,  it  being  finally 
decided  that  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  publish 
the  materials  now  collected,  while  further  re- 
searches are  to  be  for  the  present  suspended. 

Amongst  the  other  subjects  of  interest  which 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Congress  was  the 
question  of  trials  as  to  the  resistance  of  friction 
on  the  inner  walls  of  iron  pipes  when  water  is 
flowing  through  them ; due  account  being  taken 
of  the  successive  increase  of  friction  arising 
from  the  gradual  change  of  the  inner  surfaces. 
These  points  were  understood  to  refer  both  to 
water-supply  and  drainage.  Rules  for  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  tests  were  brought  forward,  as 
well  as  model  forms  for  recording  the  facts 
arrived  at.  The  question  of  normal  conditions 
for  the  delivery  of  iron  constructions  was  like- 
wise dealt  with.  This  subject  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  various  societies,  as  well  as  of  the 
Central  Union.  There  being  still  a want  of 
unanimity  upon  various  points,  it  was  resolved 
to  print  and  distribute  the  proposals  as  they 


now  stand,  together  with  the  marginal  notes  of  i 
the  Baden  Technical  Society.  It  is  expected  d 
that  the  definite  expressions  of  opinion  of  the  t 
various  societies  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
special  commission  (the  Saxon,  Baden,  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  societies)  by  the  1st  of  April,  1884.  . 
These  three  bodies  will  then  draw  up  a com-  • 
pleto  scheme  for  submission  to  next  year’s  s 
Congress. 

The  restoration  of  Heidelberg  Castle  was  ? 
referred  to  by  Herr  Hemberger,  of  Carlsruhe,  , 
and  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  pre-  ■ 
liminary  works  would  occupy  two  years.  The  ! 
regulation  of  public  tenders  was  also  fully  dis-  • 
cussed.  In  bringing  forward  a series  of  pro-  • 
posals  (drawn  up  by  the  Commission  acting  ; 
under  his  presidency)  Herr  Reiche,  of  Hamburg,  , 
referred  to  the  great  number  of  drawings,  esti- 
mates, &c.,  asked  for  by  persons  requiring  ; 
tenders  or  sent  in  by  competitors.  After  a 
prolonged  discussion  the  proposals  of  the  Com-  • 
mission  were  accepted  with  certain  modifica- 
tions. The  Congress  terminated  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subjects  for  next  year’s  deliberations. 


NORMAL  REGULATIONS  FOR  CONTRACTS 
BETWEEN  ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEFRS  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYERS. 

At  the  congress  of  the  German  Architects’ 
and  Engineers’  Union,  already  referred  to  as 
recently  held  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  discussion  was  the 
system  of  normal  regulations,  drafted  by  the 
Hamburg  Society,  for  settling  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  members  of  the  two  professions 
in  the  matter  of  contracts  between  them  and 
those  who  engage  their  services.  The  object 
of  the  proposers  is  to  induce  the  two  professions 
throughout  the  German  Empire  to  adopt  a 
uniform  method  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  all 
contract  engagements.  By  this  means  it  is 
with  good  reason  expected  that  in  the  course 
of  time  the  principles  now  explicitly  laid  down 
will  ultimately  obtain  the  force  of  law,  after 
having  first  acquired  the  character  of  the 
universal  usage  or  custom  of  the  professions. 

This  new  system  of  normal  regulations  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  laying  down 
special,  and  the  other  general,  rules.  The 
following  is  a translation  of  the 

SPECIAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Drawings. — Drawings  must  be  executed 
with  a clearness  and  comprehensiveness  of 
detail  appropriate  to  the  purpose  in  view,  and 
they  must  be  such  that  the  design  can  be  car- 
ried out  from  them  in  accordance  with  the  gene- 
rally acknowledged  rules  of  architecture,  the 
prescriptions  of  the  law,  and  the  use  to  which 
the  structure  is  intended  to  be  put.  Apart 
from  those  drawings  which  represent  an  object 
(structure)  in  its  actual  dimensions,  the 
professional  man  (architect  or  engineer)  is 
responsible  only  for  the  measurements  he 
assigns  in  writing,  and  not  for  those  deduced. 
The  fact  that  sketches  or  experimental 
attempts  at  the  solution  of  a technical  problem 
are  imperfect  does  not  establish  any  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  professional  man. 

2.  Estimates  of  Cost  and  Value. — In  general 
estimates  of  cost  and  prices,  the  professional 
man,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement  to  the 
contrary,  is  not  responsible  for  any  mistakes 
or  errors  that  may  be  made  in  calculation. 
In  the  case  of  detailed  estimates  of  cost,  the 
professional  man  is  responsible  for  the  correct- 
ness of  the  measurements  or  computed 
quantities,  and  likewise  in  case  he  fails  to 
include  any  objects  required  for  the  proper 
execution  of  the  design.  But  his  responsibility 
in  these  matters  is  limited  to  his  making  good 
the  additional  expense  to  which  his  employer  is 
put  by  having  to  pay  for  the  materials  or 
objects  omitted  more  than  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  they  had  not  been  overlooked,  or,  in 
the  opposite  case,  by  having  to  sell  again  at  a 
loss  materials  or  objects  he  ought  not  to  have 
been  called  on  to  procure.  For  the  scales  of 
prices  charged,  and  the  calculations  based 
thereon,  the  professional  man  is  not  responsible. 

3.  Terms  and  Conditions  of  Building  Con- 
tracts.— The  professional  man  is  responsible 
for  any  loss  his  employer  may  be  put  to  by  any 
violations  of  the  generally  acknowledged  rules 
of  architecture  which  may  be  found  in  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  building  contracts 
drawn  up  by  him.  For  losses  inflicted  on  the 
employer  through  omissions,  or  through  errors 
in  writing  or  calculation,  or  through  the  neglect 
of  legal  prescriptions  in  the  conditions  of 
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building,  and  the  contracts  drawn  up  by  the 
professional  man,  the  latter  is  so  far  responsible 
that  he  must  make  good  the  extra  expense  the 
employer  is  put  to  through  having  to  pay  for 
the  materials  or  objects  a higher  price  than  he 
would  if  such  mistakes  had  not  been  made. 

4.  Opinions  and  Reports. — In  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  professional 
man  is  not  responsible  for  losses  arising  from 
oversights  in  the  preparation  of  opinions  or 
reports. 

5.  Direction  of  Building  Operations  : — (a.)  In 
General.  — Without  the  general  or  special 
authorisation  of  the  employer,  the  professional 
man  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  building 
operations  is  not  justified  in  oi'dering  any 
departure  from  the  particulars  as  to  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  the  work  prescribed  in  the 
drawings  or  in  the  contract.  A general  authori- 
sation given  to  the  professional  man  by  the  pro- 
prietor does  not,  in  any  cases  of  doubt,  include  the 
authorisation  to  order  any  deviations  such  as 
will  entail  extra  expense.  During  his  hours  of 
business  the  professional  man  is  bound,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants,  to  give  in 
his  office  such  information  as  may  be  desired 
by  the  proprietor,  or  by  those  employed  in 
erecting  the  building,  respecting  the  details  of 
the  construction. 

(6.)  Explanations  of  Designs. — The  profes- 
sional man  charged  with  this  department  has  to 
explain  the  drawings  and  terms  of  the  contract 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  carry  out  the 
practical  operations. 

(c.)  General  Supervision. — The  professional 
man  charged  with  the  general  superintendence 
has  periodically  to  visit  the  scene  of  operations, 
or  place  of  work,  at  intervals  left  to  his  own 
judgment,  or  to  cause  such  visits  to  be  made 
by  his  assistants ; he  has  to  give  appropriate 
directions  for  carrying  on  the  operations,  and, 
during  the  visits  of  himself  or  his  assistants 
he  has  to  make  experiments  with  a view  to  test 
the  materials,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
done ; he  has  also  to  give  directions  so  as  to 
remedy  any  mistakes  which  those  experiments 
may  bring  to  light.  His  responsibility  in 
reference  to  faults  in  materials  or  work  is 
limited  to  those  discovered  by  the  tests  or 
examinations  made  by  himself  or  his  assistants, 
and  which  he  has  neglected  to  take  measures  to 
remedy. 

(d.)  Special  Supervision. — The  professional 
man  charged  with  the  special  superintendence 
has  to  examine  the  materials  and  work,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  their  suitability  and  their 
conformity  to  the  terms  of  the  contract,  and  he 
is  so  far  (but  no  further)  responsible  for  every 
mistake  that  he  has  to  replace  at  his  own  cost 
that  which  is  defective  by  what  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  absence  of  an  explicit  agreement  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  special  supervision,  the 
task  of  the  professional  man  who  is  charged 
with  the  superintendence  is  simply  that  of 
general  supervision. 

6.  Purchase  of  Buildings,  Sfc. : — (a.)  General. 
— The  professional  man  employed  on  the  general 
examination  of  a building  has  to  test  by  experi- 
ment the  visible  parts  of  the  building,  or  other 
object  purveyed,  with  a view  to  ascertain  if  there 
are  any  defects.  For  such  deficiencies  as  he 
does  not  inform  his  employer  of,  though  he  may 
have  noticed  them,  he  is  responsible,  with  this 
proviso  : that  he  will  have  to  refund  the  extra 
expense  to  which  his  employer  is  put  on  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  the  defects,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  price  in  materials  or 
labour,  as  compared  with  what  his  outlay  would 
have  been  if  he  had  received  information  in 
time. 

(b.)  Special. — The  professional  man  charged 
with  the  special  examination  has  to  examine  in 
detail  all  parts  visible,  and  not  visible,  of  the 
building  or  object  purveyed,  with  a view  to 
detect  any  defects  that  may  be  present.  Such 
defects  as  he  fails  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  employer  he  must  remedy  at  his  own  cost ; 
his  responsibility,  however,  is  limited  to  re- 
pairing the  building  or  material  purveyed.  In 
the  absence  of  an  express  agreement  as  to  the 
special  duties  the  professional  person’s  responsi- 
bility is  limited  to  the  general  duties. 

7.  Revision  of  Accounts. — The  professional 
man  charged  with  the  revision  of  accounts  is 
x’esponsible  for  the  loss  his  employer  suffers 
when  errors  of  calculation  in  the  accounts  are 
not  pointed  out.  The  revision  of  accounts 
likewise  includes  that  of  the  prices  given  in 
such  accounts,  bo  far  as  regards  their  conformity 
to  the  contract,  or  their  fairness  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  contract.  The  examination 


of  the  quality  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  is  not  included  under  the  revision  of 
the  accounts,  and  only  in  case  of  special  agree- 
ment is  the  correctness  in  point  of  number  or 
quality  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  an  account 
to  be  included  in  the  revision.  A professional 
man  is  responsible  for  oversight  in  such 
revisions  only  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  t he 
party  sending  in  the  account. 

8.  Duraiion  of  Responsibility. — The  responsi- 
bility of  the  professional  man  terminates  a year 
after  the  handing  over  of  the  building  or  other 
object.  In  cases  of  the  revision  of  accounts, 
as  well  as  such  work  as  does  not  refer  to  a 
building  designed  or  erected  by  him,  the 
professional  man  ceases  to  be  responsible  twelve 
months  after  the  performance  of  his  task. 

9.  Final  Article. — All  rules  contained  in 
these  special  sections  aro  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  general  regulations. 


State  inspection,  as  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  The 

attendances  in  the  academical  year  1882-83 
numbered  ninety-four,  and  nineteen  masters 
were  engaged  in  tuition  during  that  period. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

1.  Losses  arising  from  delay  in  executing 
work  that  has  been  undertaken  are  not  made 
good,  except  there  is  an  agreement  to  that 
effect. 

2.  The  professional  man  is  not  responsible 
for  any  loss  occasioned  to  his  employer  by  " 
violation  of  sesthetical  laws. 

3.  Losses  arising  to  an  employer  through  the 
non-attainment  of  some  object  he  had  in  view, 
but  of  which  he  failed  to  inform  the  profes- 
sional man  when  concluding  the  agreement,  are 
not  recoverable. 

4.  If  buildings  or  other  objects  are  defec 
tively  executed,  owing  to  some  circumstance 
for  which  the  professional  man  is  responsible, 
then  the  latter  is  held  responsible  for  making 
good  the  damage  upon  the  building  or  other 
objects  itself. 

5.  Losses  are  not  made  good  which  arise 

from  the  non-observance  of  laws  or  regulations 
that  are  not  in  force  in  the  professional  man’s 
district,  and  which  the  employer  failed  to  bring 
to  his  notice.  . , 

6.  For  losses  caused  by  a professional  man  s 
assistants  in  the  execution  of  their  professional 
functions,  he  is  responsible  just  as  though  he 
had  caused  them  himself. 

7.  A professional  man  who  has  not  the 
responsible  direction  of  the  operations  on  a 
building  is  not  responsible  for  damage  occa- 
sioned by  defective  performances  of  his  own, 
if  the  latter  could  have  been  avoided  by  placing 
the  management  in  his  hands. 

8.  Losses  arising  from  defective  execution 
fall  upon  the  professional  man  only  in  case  of 
the  insolvency  of  the  actual  builder. 

9.  When  a proprietor  employs  labourers  or 
tradesmen  to  carry  out  the  design  of  a profes- 
sional man,  then,  if  the  latter  has  not  approved 
of  them,  and  there  is  damage  done,  the  onus 
of  proving  that  competent  labourers  or  trades- 
men have  been  employed  will  fall  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  proprietor. 


THE  BUILDING  ACADEMY  AT  MUNICH. 

This  academy  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  class 
in  Germany,  having  been  founded  as  early  as 
1823.  It  has  in  the  course  of  time  undergone 
many  changes  in  its  organisation.  Until  1877 
it  had  two  classes,  and  was  independent,  but  in 
that  year  it  was  in  some  measure  attached  to 
Munich  Royal  School  of  Industry,  the  director 
of  which  was  appointed  head  of  the  Building 
Academy.  In  other  matters  the  school  remained 
independent,  and  another  class  was  added. 
According  to  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  a iourtn 
class  will  be  added  during  the  coming  winter. 

For  entering  this  school  it  is  necessary  to 
possess  such  knowledge  as  is  to  be  gained  in 
the  upper  classes  of  a public  school,  and  proof 
of  practical  skill  in  the  building  trade  is 
not  required.  It  is  remarked  that  this  is  the 
more  surprising  as  the  Academy  does  not 
possess  any  model  workshops  such  as  those  of 
the  Institution  at  Kaiserslautern.  The  number 
of  weekly  hours  of  study  is  fifty-four,  and  is 
said  to  be  more  than  is  usual  in  North  German 
schools  of  the  same  description.  About  one- 
half  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  drawing  exercises. 
The  instruction  for  each  class  is  similar  through- 
out, no  attempt  being  made  to  divide  the 
scholars  according  to  the  various  branches  of 
the  building  industry  for  which  they  may  sub- 
sequently be  intended.  . , » 

In  the  Munich  Academy  (as  also  in  that  ot 
Nuremberg)  students  in  the  highest  class  have 
to  undergo  a public  examination,  which  is  under 


EVOLUTION  IN  ART  * 

An  attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion to  art  may  possibly  be  regarded  as  a strain- 
ing of  science  ; for  the  nature  of  art  appears,  at 
first  sight,  to  be  too  subtle  and  involved  to  be 
scientifically  grasped  and  grappled  with.  This 
view  might  have  long  remained  undisturbed 
had  I not  many  years  since  discerned  that  the 
principles  of  art  and  the  essential  characteristic 
of  evolution  are  capable  of  being  mathemati- 
cally expressed. 

The  contemplation  of  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion from  a mathematical  standpoint  is,  I 
believe,  of  my  origination.  When  it  is  surveyed 
from  that  position  of  vantage,  the  conception 
of  existence  is  considerably  simplified ; for 
from  that  point  of  view  it  is  very  soon  per- 
ceived that  but  two  fundamentally  opposite 
tendencies  are  possible  in  the  fluctuations  of 
any  species  of  existence,  viz.,  the  one  to  the 
proportioned,  the  other  to  the  disproportioned.\ 
Evolution,  in  its  widest  and  mathematical 
sense,  may,  therefore,  be  defined  as  the  be- 
coming of  the  proportioned  ; that  is  to  say,  if  by 
evolution  wo  mean  an  improving  progression, 
for  every  advance  towards  the  perfectly-condi- 
tioned and  well-being  is  found  to  be  an  advance 
towards  symmetrical  or  proportioned  conditions, 
and  thus  the  human  nature  advances  by  suc- 
cessive increments  of  improvement  towards 
proportioned  organisation  and  proportioned  con- 
duct. The  contrary  tendency,  or  devolution, 
may  be  defined  as  the  retrocession  towards 
extreme  disproportion.  The  two  definitions, 
then,  express  the  essential  characteristics  of 
progress  and  of  decadence  in  all  things,  and, 
therefore,  of  progress  and  of  decadence  in  art. 

From  the  mathematical  standpoint,  the  fore- 
going definitions  would  appear  to  be  necessarily 
true,  and  so  self-evident  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  any  well-instructed  mind  to  accept 
any  tendency  to  disproportion  as  a tendency 
towards  improved  conditions  in  any  species  of 
existence,  as  indicative  of  progress  in  anything. 
The  lapse  into  disproportion  is,  throughout 
nature,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  deca- 
dence. Progression  and  retrogression  may  go 
on  side  by  side  in  the  transition  of  nature,  but 
according  to  the  maLhematical  and  optimist 
view  all  things  are  working  together  for  the 
ultimate  good ; existence  is  in  the  aggregate 
advancing  towards  proportioned  conditions,  and 
in  this  we  recognise  the  strongest  evidence  of 
the  presence  of  an  overruling  providence. 

The  characteristics  of  the  progressive ! develop- 
ment of  art,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  its  deca- 
dence on  the  other,  fully  confirm  the  definitions 
already  given  of  evolution  and  devolution.  In 
fact,  we  find,  as  we  should  expect,  that  art,  as 
the  index  of  the  intellectual  status  of  a nation, 
progresses  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  t e 
national  intellect,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
national  intellect  and  the  national  art  simul- 
taneously attain  the  proportioned  condition. 
Thus,  if  we  carefully  study  the  successive  steps 
of  Grecian  and  of  Italian  art  in  any  of  the  great 
European  galleries,  we  find  the  archaic  and 
eccentric,  i.e.,  the  disproportioned  art  of  the 
infancy  and  vouth  of  both  these  nations  is  step- 
by-Btep  supplanted  by  more  symmetrical  work, 
and  that  the  culminating  art  in  both  instances  is 
the  best  proportioned  art. 

The  doctrine  of  evolution,  when  applied  to  tlie 
development  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  fine  arts, 
for  ever  dispels  the  illusion  that  genius  spungs 
into  existence  in  the  fulness  of  wisdom,  as 
Minerva  is  fabled  to  have  done  from  the  brain 
of  Jupiter,  for  the  works  of  the  most  consum- 
mate masters  exhibit  progressive  development, 
a progression  differing  only  from  that  or  less 
perfectly  constituted  natures  by  its  rapidity  and 
the  flying  straight  to  its  mark.  But  although 
the  great  masters  may  have  naturally  possessed 
a superior,  a better-proportioned,  organisation, 
there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  any  of  them 
being  able  to  dispense  with  application  and 
culture.  Moreover,  if  the  earlier  and  later 
efforts  of  the  great  masters  be  compared  it  will 
be  found  that  the  law  of  progressive  develop- 
ment holds  equally  with  respect  to  individual 


* By  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Social  Bcience  Congress,  Huddersfield.  . 

t These  are  in  the  -widest  sense  the  moral  and  immoral 
tendencies. 
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gening,  as  it  does  in  the  aggregate  with  the 
school.  There  is  a vast  interval  of  tentative  or 
of  imperfect  experimental  work,  between  the 
first  erode  representation  of  a human  being  as 
found  scratched  upon  either  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  and  of  Herculaneum  or  on  those  of 
any  modern  city,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
Greece  and  Italy. 

As  the  works  of  an  artist,  at  different  periods 
of  his  career,  are  faithful  indices  of  his  mental 
progress  or  of  his  mental  decadence,  so  also  is 
the  art  of  a nation  the  faithful  exponent  of  its 
intellectual  rise  and  fall.  We  may  learn,  from 
the  monumental  remains  of  ancient  Greece  and 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  that  the  art  of  both  nations 
had  to  pass  on  by  stages  of  tentative,  incom- 
plete, and  disproportioned  work,  to  the  perfections 
of  Apelles,  of  Phidias,  of  Kaffaelle,  and  of 
Michelangelo,  and  that  every  step  in  that  pro- 
gression is  characterised  by  an  advance  towards 
better-proportioned  art.  There  is  an  unmis- 
takable parallelism  in  the  art  - progress  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy. 

There  are  persons  who  are  quite  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  art  and  art ; it  is  a sufficient 
passport  to  their  admiration  if  a work  be  labelled 
either  Grecian  or  Italian ; all  works  bearing 
either  of  these  designations  are  to  them  of  equal 
value.  It  is  indiscriminate  admirers  of  this 
kind  who  would  cram  our  galleries  with  the 
archaic  and  imperfect  work  of  the  early  masters 
of  the  two  great  art-epochs,— and  for  what,  for- 
sooth ? “ To  elevate  the  taste  of  the  masses.” 
As  if  any  but  perfectly  proportioned  art  were 
calculated  to  effect  this  end  ! The  sole  object 
of  importance  in  exhibiting  examples  of  the 
archaic  and  of  the  early  art  of  Greece  and  of 
Italy  is  that  of  illustrating  the  subject  of  our 
present  contention,  viz.,  that  the  development 
of  art  is  progressive,  and  that  its  progression  is 
towards  the  proportioned ; but  this  raison  d’etre 
and  moral  of  their  presence  in  our  galleries  is 
entirely  overlooked.  That  the  development 
of  art  is  progressive  is  a fact  which  utterly 
dissipates  the  vulgar  fallacy  that  art  is  the 
causo  of  civilisation ; it  is  the  effect,  for  the 
graduated  succession  of  examples  from  the 
crude  to  the  complete  in  our  galleries  unmis 
takablv  demonstrate  that  as  intellect  pro 
grossed  art  progressed. 

As  the  ascending  progression  of  art  is  mani- 
fested by  the  closer  and  closer  approximation 
to  the  perfectly  proportioned,  so  is  its  decadence 
or  declension  marked  by  ever  greater  and 
greater  disproportion.  In  the  decadence  of  art 
the  kind  of  disproportion  exhibited  consists 
chiefly  of  exaggerations  of  the  proportioned 
virtues  of  its  halcyon  period  of  exaggerations, 
which,  having  overstepped  the  modest  mean  of 
rightness,  have  fallen  over  on  the  other  side, 
and  into  ridiculous  excess.  It  is  disproportion 
of  a different  kind  to  that  exhibited  in  archaic 
art,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  disproportion.  The 
decadenco  of  power  in  the  artist  himself  is 
always  marked  by  a decline  in  his  sensitiveness 
to  just  proportion  in  the  combination  both  of 
forms  and  of  colours. 

The  gestation  of  any  great  work,  either  of 
painting  or  of  sculpture,  exhibits  to  some  extent 
the  principle  of  evolution  in  art ; the  preliminary 
sketches  show  how,  after  its  first  conception,  the 
work  takes  form ; we  note  the  successive  modifica- 
tions and  improvements  that  it  undergoes  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  world  a full-grown  and  per- 
fectly proportioned  work.  It  may  be  true  that 
with  artists  of  limited  powers  a first  sketch 
may  represent  their  talent  at  its  best,  but  this 
)s  to  only  say  that  they  are  incapable  of  carry- 
ing it  beyond  suggestiveness,  and  to  endow  it 
■with  full  and  complete  existence. 

Poetry,  too,  like  the  other  arts,  is  in  the  main 
subject  to  the  law  of  evolution,  and  generally 
exhibits  in  its  earlier  manifestations  similar  dis- 
proportions to  those  that  disfigure  the  earlier 
works  in  painting  and  sculpture ; in  fact,  the 
three  arts  generally  progress  in  parallel  lines. 
The  principle  of  evolution  when  applied  to 
poetry  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  fail,  as  a 
great  poet  has  occasionally  shone  out  upon  the 
world  in  the  earlier  days  of  civilisation.  It 
should  be  recollected,  however,  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  national  intellect,  through  the 
generations,  is  only  the  same  kind  of  evolution 
which  occurs  in  the  life-time  of  a single  master- 
mind. The  exercise  of  the  poetic  faculty  is  not 
hampered,  like  painting  and  sculpture,  with  the 
impedimenta  of  technical  processes,  which  can 
only  be  slowly  mastered  ; the  poet’s  intellect  is 
therefore  free  to  pass  without  let  or  hindrance 
through  all  the  stages  of  mental  development 
to  the  golden  goal  of  proportioned  completeness. 


As  there  is  a personal  equation  which  has  to 
be  considered  in  astronomical  observations,  so 
also  is  there  a personal  equation  which  has  to 
be  considered  in  the  observation  of  nature.  All 
individuality,  either  in  feature,  in  thought,  or  in 
act,  is  in  some  sense  a personal  equation,  a false 
quantity.  The  personal  equation  in  the  study 
of  nature  is  as  much  an  element  of  imperfection 
in  art  as  it  is  of  error  in  the  observation  of  a 
star.  It  inheres  in  some  disproportionate  organi- 
sations in  that  disproportionateness,  indeed, 
which  constitutes  individuality.  Persons  who 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  thinking  deeply  mistake 
this  false  quantity  for  the  essential  and  static 
element  in  art ; whereas,  the  personal  equation 
is  a source  of  error  that  has  to  bo  guarded 
against.  It  is  least  perceptible  in  the  finest  art. 
It  is  this  false  quantity  that  an  erratically 
critical  imagination  lights  upon  as  the  true 
object  of  admiration  because  it  is  “ so  original,” 
and  which  artists  of  a similarly  disproportionate 
mental  constitution  exaggerate  and  develop 
into  a species  of  art, — a manner, — till  in  its 
extreme  manifestation  it  becomes  too  absurd 
and  disproportioned  to  live;  it  therefore  dies 
out  of  public  esteem  and  gives  way  to  the 
survival  of  a healthier,  of  a more  perfectly- 
proportioned  art.  One  kind  of  personal  equa- 
tion is  dealt  with  and  exaggerated  in  caricature, 
the  false  quantity  existing  in  any  particular 
feature  being  made  a still  falser  quantity.  But  if 
the  false  quantity  in  any  feature  of  an  individual 
may  be  exaggerated  in  caricature,  so  also  do  we 
perceive  that,  by  a reverse  process,  it  may  be 
mitigated,  and  in  observing  this  principle  con- 
sists the  amenities  of  portraiture.  For  the 
artist  in  this  wise  follows  the  principle  of 
evolution,  and  mitigates  the  individual  dis- 
proportion, the  individuality,  by  bringing  it  one 
step  nearer  to  the  symmetrical  or  typal  form. 
Caricature,  both  in  art  and  in  literature,  may 
be  regarded  as  a disproportion,  and  consequently 
as  a downward  tendency. 

There  is  yet  another  phenomenon  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  evolution  in  art,  which 
may  be  observed  in  the  works  of  some  painters 
and  sculptors,  and  in  the  art  of  some  nations. 

I refer  to  what  may  be  appropriately  termed 
arrested  development.  It  may  bo  noticed  that 
some  artists  do  fairly  well  up  to  a certain  point, 
when  they  come  to  a dead  stop.  They  attain  a 
limit,  beyond  which  there  is  with  them  no 
further  progress.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  art  of  all  but  the  greatest  painters  and 
sculptors  is  arrested  development.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  in  the  works  of  artists  is 
frequently  inscrutable,  but  the  causes  of  the 
arrested  art-developments  of  nations  are  easily 
to  be  divined.  The  Egyptian,  the  Chinese,  and 
the  Gothic  styles  may  be  regarded  as  arrested 
art-developments.  Let  us,  however,  for  the 
present,  concentrate  our  attention  on  the 
arrested  evolution  of  Egyptian  art.  The 
Egyptian  civilisation  endured  longer  than  that 
of  any  other  recorded  in  history.  It  endured 
more  thousands  of  years  than  the  Grecian 
civilisation  did  centuries,  and  yet  its  art  never 
transcended  the  elementary  ; Egyptian  painting 
and  sculpture  having  attained  to  this  stage  of 
evolution,  became,  as  it  wei'e,  petrified, — immu- 
tably fixed.  But,  of  this  arrested  development 
we  know  the  cause.  The  free  exercise  of  the 
intellect  was  interdicted.  Freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action  were  impossible  in  ancient  Egypt. 
Therefore,  as  intellectual  progress  was  arrested, 
Egyptian  art,  as  an  inevitable  consequence,  was 
also  arrested.  It  was  decreed  by  the  priestly 
caste  that  the  human  figure  should  always  be 
represented  in  the  same  manner ; with  the  same 
colours,  the  same  contour,  the  same  measures. 
Thus  the  artist’s  intellectual  limit  was  fixed, 
the  evolution  of  art  effectually  arrested. 
Evolution  in  art  is,  indeed,  but  an  epitome  of 
evolution  in  the  kosmos,  for  in  the  widfe  expanse 
of  nature  there  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
progression  towards  proportioned  existence. 

The  foregoing  paper  has  been  detached  from 
a work  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  existence 
and  of  evolution  upon  which  I have  been  for 
many  years  engaged,  and  in  which  I have 
applied  the  doctrine  of  proportion  to  art,  to 
ethics,  to  education,  to  hygiene,  to  policy,  and 
to  natural  theology.  It  may  suffer  from  being 
detached  from  its  supports,  but  it  is  a section 
of  my  work  in  which  the  doctrine  appears  to  be 
most  evidently  applicable. 


The  Manchester  Technical  Schools  were 
opened  on  the  27th  ult.  by  Mr.  Bernhard 
Samuelson,  M.P. 


THE  GLASGOW  CITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT, 

AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
INHABITANTS. 

Professor  W.  T.  Gairdner,  in  the  course  of 
his  address  as  President  of  Section  I.  (Sanitary 
Science  and  Preventive  Medicine)  of  the 
Glasgow  Health  Congress,  after  describing  the 
dilapidated  and  overcrowded  state  of  a large 
portion  of  the  city  prior  to  the  obtainment  of 
the  Improvement  Act,  said  : — 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  the 
late  Provost  Blackie,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
John  Carrick  and  other  well-known  and  philan- 
thropic men,  devised  the  now  famous,  and  I 
believe,  really  most  effective  City  Improve- 
ment Act, — [An  interesting  account  of  an  early 
experiment  in  the  same  direction,  on  a small 
scale  comparatively,  but  guided  essentially  by 
the  same  principles  of  active  beneficence  as 
were  at  work  in  promoting  this  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, will  be  found  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Social  Science  Association  for  1859,  by  Sir 
James  Watson,  whose  administration  afterwards 
of  the  City  Improvement  Act  did  much  to 
reconcile  it  to  adverse  public  opinion], — to  sweep 
away  (but  not  so  suddenly  as  to  give  rise  to 
great  inconvenience)  a large  number  of  those 
closes  and  wynds  where  the  worst  sanitary 
features  existed,  and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
there  was  a rosppect  that  after  the  clearances  a 
better  class  of  houses  might  probably  take  the 
place  of  those  removed.  The  administration  of 
this  Act  has  been  much  canvassed,  and  even 
unfavourably  criticised  in  detail ; but  that  it 
has  very  greatly  diminished  the  hold  of  epidemic 
disease  on  the  parts  of  Glasgow  which  it  affects 
no  longer  admits,  in  my  opinion,  of  any  reason- 
able doubt.  Now,  epidemic  disease,  from  the 
enlarged  and  modern  sanitarian  point  of  view, 
is  not  only  a great  evil  in  itself,  but  also  an 
index  to  other  evils  of  at  least  equal  importance. 
My  attention,  as  medical  officer  for  the  city, 
was  strongly  directed  to  this  fact  in  March, 
1869,  when  a wave  of  apparently  climatio 
disease,  specially  characterised  by  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  mortality  from  acute  diseases  of 
the  chest,  swept  over  the  city,  and  arrestod 
much  attention  and  remark.  The  Registrar- 
General,  in  his  reports  at  the  time,  had  ascribed 
this  phenomenon  almost  exclusively  to  tho 
“ northerly  and  easterly  winds”  then  prevailing. 
This  and  many  other  popular  theories  of  the 
matter  appearing  to  me  inadequate,  I made  as 
careful  a research  as  the  available  returns 
allowed,  into  the  whole  details  of  this  singular  in- 
crease in  the  death-rate,  hitherto,  there  was 
reason  to  believe,  almost  unexampled  in  Glasgow. 

I found  that  while  it  amounted  to  30  per  cent, 
excess  in  1869  as  compared  with  the  correspon- 
ding period  in  1868,  in  Greenock  the  excess  was 
25  per  cent.,  while  in  the  large  towns  of  the 
east  coast, — Edinburgh,  Leith,  and  Dundee, — 
the  excess  was  scarcely  more  than  half  as  much, 
and  in  Aberdeen  the  difference  was  quite  in- 
significant. Further,  it  appeared  on  more  care- 
ful analysis  that  while  the  excess  of  mortality 
was  greatest  in  acute  pulmonary  diseases,  and 
specially  great  among  the  young,  the  zymotic 
diseases  contributed  to  it  not  a little,  and  also 
tubercular  affections,  and  among  these  in  a very 
marked  way  the  nervous  diseases  of  infancy,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  advanced  life  (apoplexy, 
paralysis,  &c.),  which  latter  showed  no  tendency 
to  increase.  It  seemed  impossible,  therefore, 
to  overlook  the  evidence  that  besides  possible 
climatic  causes  there  were  others  operating 
largely  in  the  case  of  Glasgow  and  Greenock 
to  determine  so  much  larger  an  increase  of  the 
death-rate  in  their  case  than  in  that  of  towns 
more  exposed  to  cold  winds,  and  that  while 
these  could  not  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion, “ the  true  sources  of  the  excessive 
liability  of  Glasgow  to  such  tides  of  disease 
and  death  are  to  be  sought,  not  in  these 
comparatively  accidental  circumstances,  but  in 
the  permanently  acting  causes  of  high  death- 
rates,  and  especialjy  in  the  low  standard  of 
domestic  comfort,  the  overcrowding,  general 
squalor,  and  physical  degradation  which  are  the 
unhappy  characteristics  of  a large  part  of  the 
population  ; and  that  these  again  are  the  direct 
results  of  permitting  generation  after  genera- 
tion to  be  brought  up  in  houses  of  the  worst 
construction,  in  which  morality,  decency,  and 
cleanliness  are  alike  impossible.”  [Report  on 
the  health  of  Glasgow  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1869,  with  special  reference  to  the  unusually 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  March,  1869.  Pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Police  by  the  Medical 
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Officer,  May,  I860.]  These  conclusions  were 
largely  confirmed  by  further  researches  made 
during  the  years  1870  and  1871,  and  published 
in  reports  published  in  the  latter  year  and  in 
1872.  An  increase  of  the  death-rate  was  again 
subjected  to  a careful  examination,  with  im- 
proved means  for  its  detailed  analysis,  and 
at  once  revealed  the  large  share  taken  in  its 
production  by  pulmonary  and  tubercular 
diseases,  prevailing  with  increased  force  wherc- 
ever  the  general  death-rate  was  highest,  and 
the  density  of  population  was  greatest.  Thus 
it  became  probable  that  not  only  as  against 
zymotic  diseases,  commonly  so  called,  but  also 
as  against  those  inflammatory,  and  even  those 
chronic,  affections  of  the  lungs,  which  form  by 
far  the  largest  factors  in  the  death-rate,  the 
true  preventive  medicine  was  to  be  found  chiefly 
in  improvements  directed  towards  the  ventila- 
tion, cleanliness,  and  general  comfort  of  the 
homes  of  the  poor ; and  that  overcrowding  and 
overbuilding  of  ground  space  especially  were  to 
be  corrected,  not  only  as  conducing  to  typhus 
fever,  but  to  many  other  diseases.  This  was 
the  great  object  aimed  at  by  the  City  Improve- 
ment Act ; and  while  it  was  not  permitted  to 
me  to  witness  during  my  official  career  its  ex- 
tended operation,  I am,  nevertheless,  in  a posi- 
tion to  declare  my  belief  that  the  policy  so 
initiated  was  eminently  beneficial,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  steadily  following  out  the  same 
principles  that  our  great  cities  can  gradually 
uproot  the  evils  of  centuries,  and  become  even 
moderately  healthy  abodes  for  those  who  are 
attracted  into  them  in  search  of  work. 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing  remarks  by  Pro- 
fessor Gairdner,  it  is  somewhat  disheartening  to 
find  that  Mr.  G.  W.  Muir,  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  course  of  a paper  on  “ The  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion of  Glasgow,  and  the  means  of  Improving 
that  Condition,”  said  that  the  Health  of  Glas- 
gow had  for  some  time  been  unsatisfactory,  not- 
withstanding the  great  expenditure  of  money  in 
attempting  to  improve  its  condition.  It  must 
be  distressing  to  the  authorities  to  find  that  the 
city  under  their  charge  compared  unfavourably, 
in  point  of  health,  with  other  centres  of  popula- 
tion and  with  other  places  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  At  the  time  tbe  deaths  in 
Glasgow  were  at  the  rate  of  25  per  1,000  per 
annum,  the  rate  in  Edinburgh  and  in  the 
suburban  burghs  to  the  west  and  south  of 
Glasgow  did  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  rate 
in  Glasgow.  Some  part  of  the  unusual  mor- 
tality, it  was  said,  might  be  ascribed  to  the  east 
wind,  but  that,  it  was  found,  could  not  be  the 
case,  seeing  that  the  rate  in  the  neighbourhoods 
equally  exposed  to  the  east  wind,  and  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  that  wind  was  notorious  for  its 
severity,  the  mortality  was  so  greatly  less  than 
in  Glasgow.  The  venerable  Sir  James  Watson, 
— at  one  time  Lord  Provost, — did  much  to  make  it 
believed  that  the  great  improvement  scheme  had 
been  successful,  both  financially  and  sanitarily. 
Time  had  shown  that  in  both  respects  it  had 
been  a failure.  The  cost  to  the  ratepayers  was 
many  thousand — probably  half  a million — 
pounds.  The  only  persons  who  benefited 
financially  were  the  owners  of  the  old  property 
purchased.  The  buyers  of  sites  from  the  Com- 
missioners had  almost  in  all  cases  lost  heavily 
by  the  investment.  In  many  cases  the  rents 
drawn  from  the  new  tenements  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  ground-rent.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  saying  that,  so  far  as  health  was 
concerned,  a better  result  would  have  been 
attained  by  the  preservation  of  the  old  build- 
■ ings,  coupled  with  more  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness. As  regarded  house-drains,  recent  inspec- 
tion had  shown  that  the  houses  in  some  of  the 
best  parts  of  the  city  were  in  the  worst  state. 
The  application  of  the  smoke  or  smell  tests  had 
surprised  not  a few  proprietors  and  tenants, 
when  they  by  these  tests  discovered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  drains  passing  under  the  houses 
from  the  conveniences  at  the  back  to  the  street 
sewer  at  the  front.  As  regarded  sewers,  Glasgow 
might  be  considered  well  off,  although  the 
central  and  western  districts  were  frequently 
subject  to  very  offensive  smells.  The  district 
which  might  be  called  the  north-west,  lying 
between  Saint  Rollox  on  the  east  and  the 
Kelvin  on  the  west,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
these  bad  smells.  They  were  caused  by  the 
combination  of  refuse  from  manufactories  of 
almost  every  description  combining  with  the 
domestic  refuse  of  a population  numbering 
over  100,000.  The  provisions  of  tho  Public 
Health  Act,  1867,  were  violated  daily  and 
hourly  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  Glasgow. 
It  was  true  that  au  exception  in  the  Act  was 


implied  as  justifying  the  situation  within  the  city 
in  great  heaps  of  most  offensive  refuse.  Why 
such  an  exception  should  be  considered  to  be 
an  advantage  was  a puzzle  to  him,  and  the 
fact  of  its  being  taken  advantage  of  fur- 
nished a proof  of  the  low  state  of  feeling 
or  opinion  of  the  sanitary  officials  and  the 
members  of  the  Local  Authority.  In  the  col- 
lection of  the  most  offensive  portion  of  refuse 
(the  contents  of  the  latrines  in  factories),  no 
attempt  was  made  to  deodorise  before  convey- 
ance through  the  streets  to  the  works ; and  this 
was  defended  on  the  ground  of  economy.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  the  city  had  this  same 
profound  desire  for  economy  been  followed  in 
other  matters  of  much  smaller  importance  for 
the  well-being  of  the  inhabitants.  The  local 
authorities  could  sue  private  individuals  for 
penalties  if  the  Public  Health  or  local  Police 
Acts  be  infringed,  these  same  authorities  being, 
in  many  cases,  the  greatest  violators  of  the 
provisions  intended  to  protect  the  public  weal. 
It  might  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  high 
death-rate  prevailing  in  Glasgow  was  to  be 
ascrihed  to  the  action  or  inaction  of  the  Local 
Authority ; but  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  if 
great  collections  of  refuse  near  to  dwelling- 
houses,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  were 
nuisances  and  injurious  to  health,  then  some 
portion  of  the  death-rate  might  justly  be  said 
to  have  been  caused  by  the  default  of  those 
to  whose  care  the  public  health  had  been  en- 
trusted. 

Surely  some  explanation  is  needed  of  the 
discrepant  statements  contained  in  these  two 
papers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ment Act  on  the  health  of  the  city. 


EDINBURGH. 


The  design  for  tho  new  hotel  appeared  in  the 
Architectural  Exhibition  last  winter,  and  was  of 

florid  French  Renaissance  character,  rather 
immature  and  weak  as  regards  grouping  and 
detail.  These  defects  may  have  been  remedied 
since  then,  and  we  trust  that  a building  occupy- 
ing so  important  a site,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  city,  may  bo  worthy  of  its 
position. 

Architects  here,  one  and  all,  deplore  the 
dulness  of  the  times,  and  as  yet  there  appears 
no  sign  of  a change  for  the  better. 


Friday,  the  28th  of  September,  was  one  of 
those  days  in  which  an  artist  delights.  An 
opaline  haze  hung  over  the  low  ground,  whilst 
above  there  was  a clear  sky,  chequered  with 
the  whitest  cumulus,  which  floated  slowly  along, 
overshadowing  portions  of  tho  landscape,  which 
now  and  again  became  strikingly  prominent 
under  a gleam  of  sunshine.  Wending  our  way 
to  the  Calton  Hill,  we  from  that  point  of  van- 
tage overlooked  a scene  such  as  rarely  meets 
the  gaze  of  the  most  experienced  traveller.  The 
less  interesting  objects  were  obscured  just 
sufficiently  so  as  to  give  play  to  the  imagina- 
tion, whilst  battlemented  crag,  domes,  towers, 
and  spires  stood  conspicuous,  sometimes  in 
shadow,  and  again  glittering  in  sunshine.  Well 
might  Sir  Walter  call  it  “ mine  own  romantic 
town,”  and  it  has  not  lost,  but  gained,  in  attrac- 
tiveness since  his  time.  Our  immediate  object 
was  to  ascertain  what  progress  had  been  made 
with  the  addition  to  the  house  of  the  observer 
at  the  Royal  Observatory,  and  the  new  pavilion 
of  the  Calton  Prison.  These  works  are  under 
Government  control,  and,  judging  from  prece- 
dent, wo  were  dubious  as  to  their  being  carried 
out  in  an  artistic  spirit  becoming  the  position 
they  occupy.  There  is  nowadays  much  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  authorship  of  tho 
designs  of  buildings  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Board  of  Works,  but  be  the  authors 
of  the  works  in  question  who  they  may,  they 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  their  produc- 
tions. The  observer’s  house  was  a particularly 
difficult  problem  to  deal  with.  It  is  an  ugly, 
rudely-built  specimen  of  Batty  Langley  Gothic, 
and  situated  as  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  the 
Observatory  and  tho  Playfair  and  Stewart 
monuments  (erections  of  a purely  Classical 
type),  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  swept 
it  away,  and  begun  de  novo.  But  our  economical 
Government  seldom  proceeds  in  this  manner. 
Whilst  adhering  generally  to  the  style  of  the 
original,  the  designer  of  the  additions  has  in- 
fused into  them  a little  of  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style,  and  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the 
building  a degree  of  picturesqueuess  wluch  it 
did  not  formerlv  possess.  It  is  still,  however, 
to  be  regretted*  that  an  entirely  new  building 
more  in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  had  not 
been  decided  upon. 

The  Caltou  Prison,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  consists  of  three  portions  designed  in 
the  castellated  style.  The  centre  block  is  the 
one  now  in  course  of  being  superseded  by  the 
new  erection . From  the  portion  built  we  augur 
favourably  of  the  ultimate  result ; it  is  bolder 
in  detail  than  the  flanking  pavilions,  and  pro- 
mises to  group  harmoniously  with  them. 

Operations  have  just  commenced  for  pulling 
down  the  Old  Waverley  Hotel  in  Pnnces-street. 


THE  LATE  DR.  BEGG. 

There  diedat  his  residence,  in  George- square, 
Edinburgh,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  ult.,  the  Rev. 
James  Beg g,  D.D.,  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  Scotland,  in  a variety  of  ways. 
The  readers  of  the  Builder  know  him,  perhaps, 
chiefly  as  a sanitary  economist  and  as  a some- 
what bold  and  original  social  reformer ; but  he 
was  principally  known  to  his  countrymen,  and 
beyond  his  own  country,  as  one  of  the  sternest 
stoops  of  the  old  Calvinistic  theology.  The 
best  words  we  can  say  about  him  in  these 
columns  must  be  regarded  in  tho  light  of  our 
sincere  admiration  for  his  noble  efforts  to  obtain 
better  houses  for  the  working  classes.  To  this 
subject  we  can  assert  with  every  confidence, 
arising  from  long  personal  knowledge,  he 
devoted  many  years  of  the  best  part  of  his  life, 
and  this  brought  him  into  close  alliance  for  a 
time  with  the  conductor  of  this  journal.  He 
was  never  weary  of  well  doing  in  this  direction. 
His  diatribes  on  the  bothy  system, — that  is  to 
say,  the  system  of  squatting  farm  servants  in 
huts,  without  regard  to  sex,  and  feeding  them 
upon  oatmeal  brose, — were  most  certainly  tho 
main  cause  of  bringing  about  the  great  and 
sorely-needed  amelioration  in  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Scotland  which 
took  root  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  which,  we 
may  point  out,  has  enabled  tho  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Highlands  and  Islands  to  prosecute 
their  labours  in  peace.  His  little  work,  entitled 
“ Healthy  and  Happy  Homes,”  which  was 
reviewed  in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  which,  we  believe,  has  gone 
through  several  editions,  was  probably  the 
favourite  of  the  numerous  pamphlets  he  has 
published  on  many  topics  of  social  economy, 
and  the  outcome  of  |that  work  was  a society 
for  building  houses  in  Edinburgh,  which  has 
not  only  done  good  work,  but  also  paid  a fair 
and  reasonable  interest.  He  was,  of  course,  a 
theologian  of  the  straitest  sect  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland, — a theology  which  most 
Englishmen  now  think  antiquated  and,  generally 
speaking,  antagonistic  to  the  vital  principles  of 
human  progress;  but  that  consideration,  some 
how  or  other,  was  nothing  to  Dr.  Begg.  Ho 
was,  as  he  always  said,  a soldier  of  the  Cross  of 
the  old  school  of  the  Covenant,  and  he  con- 
ceived it  to  be  his  duty  to  be  on  guard.  His 
recent  agitation  on  behalf  of  the  Strome  Ferry 
rioters  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment 
on  our  part ; but  it  was,  no  doubt,  the  proximate 
cause  of  his  death,  the  immediate  cause,  it  is 
said,  being  congestion  of  the  lungs.  He  died 
in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  in  full  controversial 
harness. 

“ With  hia  hack  to  his  friends  and  his  face  to  the  foe, 
Leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name." 


New  Sheriff  Court-houses  at  Paisley.— 

On  Michaelmas  Dav  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Sheriff  Court-houses  at  Paisley  was  laid, 
with  full  Masonic  honours,  by  Sir  Archibald  C. 
Campbell,  bart.  Tho  site  of  the  structure  is  in 
St.  James’s-Btreet.  The  general  style  of  the 
building  is  Roman,  the  front  elevation  showing 
two  wings  and  a recessed  centre-part.  The 
latter  shows  on  the  ground-floor  a colonnade  of 
Doric  columns,  resting  on  a low  stylobate,  with 
an  elaborate  entablature  and  balcony  with  balus- 
trade above,  and  on  the  upper  story  a range  ot 
boldly-moulded  windows.  The  main  cornice  is 
carried  by  carved  double  trusses,  with  panelled 
work  between  them,  and  surmounted  by  a range 
of  boldly-cut  vases.  The  projecting  wings  of 
the  building  have  rustic  work  below  at  each  end, 
and  are  enriched  at  the  angles  by  four  sets  of 
coupled  Ionic  pilasters,  the  whole  crowned  by  a 
well-proportioned  entablature  and  dentiled  cor- 
nice,  with  a parapet  at  top.  The  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  Messrs.  Clark  & Bell,  arohi- 
tects,  and  the  cost  is  estimated  to  reach 
15,000!. 
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LEWISHAM  PUBLIC  BATHS 
COMPETITION. 

The  Commissioners  for  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses of  the  parish  of  Lewisham  have  given 
the  first  premium  to  the  designs  marked 
“ Cives,”  by  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle. 
who  have  been  instructed  to  prepare  the  con- 
tract drawings  at  once.  The  baths  are  to  be  built 
at  Ladywell  and  Forest-hill.  The  estimated 
cost  for  those  on  the  Ladywell  site  is  7,2501. 
and  for  those  at  Forest-hill,  6,6501.  The  front 
elevation,  Ladywell  site,  is  designed  of 
simple  character,  in  Early  French  Gothic.  A 
circular  tower  is  designed  to  receive  a large 
cold-water  tank,  which  will  be  necessary  when 
the  well  is  sunk.  The  facings  will  be  of  red 
brick,  with  a very  limited  quantity  of  dressings 
in  red  Dumfries  stone.  Unnecessary  ornament 
has  been  avoided. 

The  second  premium  was  awarded  to  the 
designs  bearing  the  motto  “ Natator,”  by  Mr. 
A.  L.  Guy,  of  Walbrook ; and  the  third  premium 
to  those  with  the  motto  “ Study,”  of  which 
Messrs.  Bell  & Hopton,  of  New  Broad-street, 
are  the  authors. 


THE  BUDA-PESTH  EXHIBITION  OF 
1885. 

According  to]  the  Deutsche  Bauseitung,  the 
details  have  been  published  of  the  competition 
which  is  now  open  for  the  building  of  the  above 
exhibition.  Plan  of  the  site  and  programme  of 
prizes,  &c.,  are  to  be  had  from  the  Exhibition 
Office  at  Buda-Pesth  (Franz-Josefs,  Platz  6).  It 
is  not  only  designs  that  are  required,  but  also 
offers  for  the  execution  of  the  separate  build- 
ings.  The  limit  of  time  for  sending  in  is  fixed 
for  Monday,  October  30th,  at  noon. 


STREET  ARCHITECTURE  AT  RATISBON. 

THIRTEENTH  AND  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 

During  a large  portion  of  the  Middle  Ages 
Ratisbon  was  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  or 
great  Parliament  of  the  German  Empire.  As 
the  city  does  not  seem  at  any  time  to  have 
been  a very  large  one,  and  as  it  -was  necessary 
for  all  the  important  members  of  the  Diet,  all 
the  Ambassadors,  Electors,  &c.,  to  have  houses 
in  the  town,  ground  must  have  been  of  immense 
value;  in  all  probability,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  land  fetched  a higher  price  in 
Ratisbon  than  it  does  in  the  Strand  now.  For 
some  reason  or  other, — probably  the  difficulties 
of  the  site, — the  fortifications  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  enlarged,  and  thus  the  space  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  walls  became  more  and 
more  valuable.  Curious  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  space  was  economised  are  to  be  seen 
showing  us  that  in  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
regarding  as  the  romantic  ages,  there  was  a very 
fair  amount  of  common  sense  about,  especially 
as  regards  building.  This  accounts  for  several 
architectural  peculiarities  ; amongst  others  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  transepts  of  the 
cathedral  do  not  project  beyond  the  aisles,  that 
the  building  itself  is  very  short  in  proportion 
to  its  great  height.  Some'  of  the  churches,  the 
“ Alte  Pfair-Kirche,”  for  instance,  are  sur- 
rounded by  galleries  coeval  with  the  buildings 
themselves,  but  the  most  interesting  peculiarity 
to  which  we  would  draw  attention  is  the 
fact  that  the  houses  of  the  nobility  were  erected 
in  the  form  of  towers,  often  of  considerable 
height.  The  architecture  of  these  tower- 
houses  is  often  very  rich  and  beautiful,  with 
large  traceried  windows  in  each  story,  showing 
that  these  towers  were  not  erected  so  much 
with  a view  to  offence  or  defence  as  from  pur- 
poses of  economy.  In  one  of  the  examples 
which  we  give  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
tracery  of  the  windows  is  singularly  elegant. 
The  cusped  arch  of  the  little  window  (A)  which 
probably  lighted  an  oratory  on  the  top  floor,  is 
a charming  example  of  the  very  best  period  of 
Gothic.  The  circular  cusped  light  (B)  is  also  a 
good  example  of  tracery ; the  two  large  windows 
of  the  upper  stories  have,  unfortunately,  been 
deprived  of  their  mullions,  but  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  originally  divided  iuto 
three  lights,  the  heads  being  adorned  with 
three  cusped  circles,  all  very  richly  moulded. 
One  of  these  windows  is  represented  in  our 
sketch  (C). 

The  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
is  earlier  in  date  ; some  portions  of  it  appear  to 
date  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  it  has 


evidently  been  nearly  rebuilt,  and  greatly 
heightened  during  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
house  is  very  lofty,  and  abouthalf  of  it  is  carried 
up  as  a tower.  We  give  a sketch  of  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  house  which  is  very  character- 
istic (D). 

Now  what  the  Medimval  architects  did  at 
Ratisbon  in  the  thirteenth  century  we  ought  to 
be  doing  in  London  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  this  town  many  of  our  houses  ought  to  be 
carried  up  as  towers.  We  know  how  to  get 
over  many  difficulties  which  must  have  troubled 
the  builders  of  former  times ; we  have  the 
“lift,”  artificial  lighting  and  warming,  and  we 
are  supposed  to  know  everything  about  ventila- 
tion and  sanitary  arrangements.  Ground  with 
us  is  immensely  valuable,  so  why  should  we  not 
build  towers  for  our  houses  ? Is  London  to 
spread  all  over  our  island,  and  are  the  charming 
surroundings  of  this  vast  city  all  to  be  converted 
into  wretched  suburbs,  consisting  of  mile  upon 
mile  of  one-storied  houses  ? How  intensely 
foolish  is  this  plan  of  building  thousands  of 
little  low  dwellings.  Let  us  remember  that  if 
the  houses  in  London  had  all  been  double  their 
present  height,  London  would  cover  just  half 
the  space  which  it  does  ! and  people  who  now 
have  to  live  out  at  Hammersmith  or  Shepherd’s 
Bush  would  be  residing  somewhere  about  Baker- 
street  or  Park-lane  ! Something  will  certainly 
have  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  economising  land 
in  and  about  London,  and  the  question  is  one 
which  claims  the  serious  consideration  of  all 
interested  in  building  operations,  and  the 
welfare  of  this  vast  metropolis. 


WESTMINSTER  JEWS’  FREE  SCHOOLS. 
Motives  of  economy  have  influenced  the 


conception  of  this  building  from  first  to  last ; 
all  ornamentation  has  been  studiously  elimi- 
nated, and  the  expenditure  made  has  been 
entirely  devoted  to  affording  accommodation 
suitable  for  the  requirements  of  the  institution. 
The  architectural  features  cannot  be  described 
belonging  to  any  particular  epoch,  but  the 
effect  is  pleasing,  and  the  architecture  clearly 
demonstrates  the  object  for  which  the  building 
has  been  erected.  The  front  elevation  to 
Hauway-place  and  John-street  is  built  of  stock 
bricks,  with  terra-cotta  and  red  Fareham  brick 
dressings.  An  ornamental  band  runs  above 
the  arcading  which  forms  the  playground, 
hereafter  to  be  referred  to,  on  which  is  an 
inscription, — “ The  Westminster  Jews’  Free 
Schools.  Founded  1811,  rebuilt  1882.” 

The  boys’  entrance  is  in  Hanway-place,  and 
the  girls’  entrance  is  in  John-street. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  plan  has  been 
actuated  by  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the 
site  and  its  surroundings.  Hanway-place  and 
John-street  being  rather  narrow  thoroughfares, 
advantage  was  taken  of  a disadvantage  to 
place  the  schoolrooms  at  such  a height  that  the 
buildings  on  the  opposite  side  would  not  interfere 
with  the  light  and  air.  Moreover,  the  circum- 
scribed space  at  command  rendered  it  necessary 
to  appropriate  as  much  of  the  land  as  possible 
for  playground  purposes  ; accordingly,  the  whole 
of  the  ground-floor  has  been  arranged  so  as  to 
throw  the  same  into  playgrounds. 

Two  large  covered  playgrounds,  one  for  girls 
and  the  other  for  boys,  have  been  placed  under 
the  main  building,  each  covering  an  area  of 
about  1,200  ft.,  open  upon  all  sides,  and  yet 
protected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
These  are  fenced  in  from  the  streets,  where 
they  adjoin  them,  by  strong  ornamental  rail- 
ings, the  level  of  the  playground  floor  being 
kept  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  pave- 
ment, so  that  the  children  may  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  persons  from  without.  The  other 
portion  of  the  ground-floor  has  been  equalty 
divided  as  open  playgrounds  between  the  boys 
and  tho  girls.  These  playgrounds  aro  fitted 
with  gymnasiums,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Edward 
Wagg. 

The  boys  enter  the  building  under  the  covered 
glayground  in  Hanway-place,  where  is  con- 
veniently situated  their  cloak-room,  which  is 
heated  by  hot  water,  so  that  in  the  winter 
weather  the  clothes  may  be  dried  whilst  de- 
posited there.  It  is  fitted  with  umbrella 
stands,  a seat  so  that  damp  boots  may  be 
removed,  and  with  all  necessary  hooks  and  rails 
for  hanging  clothes  on.  Adjoining  this  room  is 
a luncheon-room,  with  fireplace,  and  solid  wood 
flooring.  Next  to  this  luncheon-room  is  the 
lavatory,  fitted  with  Shanks’s  tip-up  basins,  and 
galvanised  iron  framing. 


The  whole  of  the  playgrounds  have  been 
paved  with  asphalte,  and  drinking-fountains  for 
the  supply  of  filtered  water  have  been  provided 
for  the  use  of  each  sex.  The  girls’  side  is  pre- 
cisely similar  to  that  of  the  boys,  and  contains 
similar  accommodation. 

On  the  first  floor  are  situated  the  girls’ 
schoolrooms,  which  are  arranged  so  as  to  afford 
a maximum  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation.  Tho 
front  range  is  80  ft.  long  by  22  ft.  wide,  and 
16  ft.  in  height,  and  is  divided  into  three 
class-rooms,  fitted  with  platforms  and  dual 
desks  designed  upon  sanitary  principles,  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  North  of  England 
School  Furnishing  Company. 

The  centre  schoolroom  will  afford  accommo- 
dation for  sixty  children,  and  the  two  side  ones 
for  fifty  each.  Attached  to  this  front  range 
are  two  class-rooms,  16  ft.  by  23  ft.,  and  20  ft. 
by  16  ft.,  one  of  them  having  in  addition  a 
gallery,  which  will  be  used  for  infants’  classes. 
The  head-mistress’s  retiriDg-room  adjoins,  and 
is  so  situated  as  to  command  supervision  of  the 
playground.  The  interior  walls  have  the  brick- 
work painted,  the  woodwork  stained  and  var- 
nished, and  the  ceilings  plastered.  The  front 
range  is  so  planned  that  it  forms  one  apartment 
at  pleasure,  to  be  used  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
general  examination,  or  for  any  public  require- 
ment, the  partitioning  forming  the  rooms  sliding 
back.  These  apartments  are  fitted  with  school 
cupboards  and  other  conveniences. 

The  second  floor  is  appropriated  to  the  boys’ 
school,  and  contains  precisely  the  same  accom- 
modation as  that  afforded  to  the  girls,  including 
masters’  rooms,  water-closets,  lavatory,  and 
other  accommodation. 

A noticeable  feature  in  the  building  is  tho 
construction  of  the  staircases.  These  have 
been  formed  of  Lascelles’s  concrete,  which  is 
covered  with  Hawksley’s  wood  treads.  They 
are  in  very  short  flights,  and  have  been  so 
arranged  that  in  the  event  of  panic  or  otherwise 
accident  would  be  unlikely,  whilst  should  the 
treads  or  landings  wear  out  in  course  of  time, 
they  can  easily  be  replaced  at  a trifling  cost  and 
without  disturbing  the  general  an-angements  of 
the  building.  The  walls  here  have  been  faced 
with  dados  of  glazed  bricks;  this  will  ensure 
cleanliness  and  will  prevent  the  disagreeable 
appearance  which  staircases  attached  to  build- 
ings of  this  character  so  generally  present.  It 
need  scarcely  be  added  that  both  staircases  and 
corridors  are  absolutely  fireproof. 

Great  care  has  been  exercised  with  regard  to 
the  plumbing  and  drainage  arrangements  ; all 
the  pipes,  whether  plumbing,  gas,  or  otherwise, 
are  exposed,  and  are  easy  of  access.  So  likewise 
are  the  cisterns,  and  where  used  for  potable 
purposes,  all  water  passes  through  filters  which 
have  been  supplied  by  the  London  and  General 
Water  Purifying  Co. 

The  building  will  accommodate  500  children  ; 
the  cost,  with  fittings,  &c.,  will  be  about 
7,000? . 

The  land  was  obtained  by,  and  the  building 
was  erected  from  the  designs  of,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins,  architect,  of  61,  Old  Broad-street,  and 
they  have  been  satisfactorily  executed  by 
Messrs.  Sabey  & Sons,  of  Ironmonger-row,  St. 
Luke’s. 


MANOR  HOUSE,  EVERLEIGH, 
WILTSHIRE. 

Our  illustration  shows  a view  of  the  entrance- 
hall  and  principal  staircase  as  restored.  It  will 
be  remembered  this  house  was  destroyed  by  fire 
some  time  ago,  and  an  account  of  the  rebuilding 
appeared  in  this  journal.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  of  Edgeware- 
road,  London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Birch,  of  John-street,  Adelphi. 


VILLA  RESIDENCE,  WINKFIELD. 

This  house,  now  in  course  of  erection  for  Mr. 
Reginald  B.  Brett,  M.P.,  is  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  Byrne  & Wilruot,  of  303,  Strand,  and 
Windsor.  It  is  built  of  red  brick,  weather-tiled 
above  the  ground  floor,  with  half-timbered  work 
in  the  gables.  All  the  internal  woodwork  will 
be  stained  and  varnished.  The  hall-door  and 
hall-window  are  to  be  filled  in  with  stained 
is.  Arrowsmith’s  parquet  flooring  will  be 
laid  in  the  hall  and  Minton  Hollins’s  tiles  in 
porch,  verandah,  bath,  and  hearths.  Tho  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Willis,  of  Windsor,  at 
2,350 1.,  exclusive  of  some  of  the  fittings  and 
drainage. 
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CHURCH  or  ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL, 
NORTHLEACH. 

This  church,  which  we  illustrate  in  our 
present  number,  is  now  being  restored,  of  which 
it  stands  sadly  in  need,  as  the  roofs  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  repair,  letting  in  water  in  various 
places.  The  church  is  filled  up  with  great 
pews  placed  in  every  possible  direction,  some 
with  back  to  the  altar,  others  sideways.  These 
are,  as  funds  permit,  to  bo  taken  away  and 
replaced  by  open  benches,  the  floors  being  re-laid 
with  tiles  and  wooden  blocks.  Some  of  the 
mullions  of  the  windows  are  either  of  cement 
or  wood,  or  else  stone.  These,  of  course,  will  be 
carefully  restored  with  the  same  stone  as  the 
rest  of  the  building.  Some  of  the  mouldings 

stone  and  wood  are  interesting.  There  is  a 
large  Founder’s  Chapel  on  the  north  side,  lead- 
ing from  the  aisle.  This  was  commenced  to  be 
restored  first,  together  with  the  roofs,  so  as  to 
make  them  water-tight.  The  work  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Grover,  builder,  Chipping 
Norton,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Brooks,  architect,  35,  Wellington-street,  Strand. 


THE  NEVY  HOTEL  DE  YILLE,  PARIS. 

THE  “ SALLE  DES  SEANCES.” 

The  greater  portion  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Prefecture  de  la  Seine  have  already 
taken  possession  of  their  respective  offices  in 
the  new  Hotel  de  Yille  at  Paris. 

We  have  already  given  some  illustrations  of 
the  buildings,*  and  it  will  be  not  without  some 
interest  to  our  readers  if  we  add  a few  notes  on 
the  interior  arrangements. 

Ground  Floor. — The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  eleven 
entrances  in  its  four  facades.  Mounting  the 
stairs  of  the  principal  entrance,  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  vestibule  of  the  edifice.  To  the 
right  and  to  the  left  of  this  entrance,  two  large 
doors  give  access  to  the  two  large  courtyards 
within  the  building.  Each  of  these  courts  com- 
municates, again,  with  the  Place  Loban  by  a 
wide  passage,  upon  which  gives  one  of  the 
peristyles  of  the  Salle  Saint-Jean.  This  beautiful 
ball,  which  is  just  below  the  Salle  des  Fetes, 
ind  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  is  to  serve  for 
issemblies,  concerts,  &c.  A grand  entrance, 
ormed  by  three  adjoining  doors,  provides  com- 
nunication  for  the  glazed  hall  of  the  municipal 
oan  office  (Emprunts  Publics)  with  the  Rue  de 
livoli.  The  doors  of  the  various  bureaux  of 
he  municipal  treasury  (Caisse  Municipale)  and 
he  debt  office  (Service  de  la  Dette)  open  into 
he  hall.  The  title-deed  office  (Caisse  des 
ffitres)  is  located  on  the  ground-floor  in  the 
ingle  formed  by  the  Rue  do  Rivoli  and  the 
>lace  de  1’ Hotel  de  Ville.  Smaller  special 
mtrances  towards  that  square  give  access,  to 
he  left,  to  the  post  and  telegraph  office ; to  the 
to  the  police  office.  The  fire  brigade 
»ffice,  located  in  the  side  towards  the  Place 
joban,  has  also  a special  entrance.  The  various 
mreaux  of  the  Prefect’s  office  proper  are  placed 
a the  angle  of  the  edifice  formed  by  the  Place 
nd  the  Quai  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville. 

Mezzanine  Story  of  the  Ground  Floor—  In  the 
entre  of  the  edifice,  at  a level  leading  to  the 
levation  of  this  story,  a courtyard  called  the 
Cour  du  Centre,”  has  been  formed.  Wide 
alleries  run  along  three  sides  of  the  court,  into 
rhich  open  the  doors  of  the  different  bureaux, 
'he  part  of  the  building  towards  the  Quai,  and 
l which  the  two  corner  pavilions  are  included, 
i occupied,  in  the  entresol,  by  the  residence  of 
be  Prefect.  The  opposito  portion  of  the  build- 
ig,  towards  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  assigned  to 
le  administration  of  the  municipal  finances 
Direction  des  Finances). 

First  Floor. — The  Salle  des  Seances  (council- 
bamber)  of  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris  (of 
hich  we  give  a view  in  the  present  number  of 
le  Builder ) is  placed,  in  this  floor,  just  over 
le  vestibule  of  the  principal  entrance.  The 
inflows  of  this  handsome  room  give  towards 
ie  Place  de  l’Hotel  de  Ville,  The  whole  of  the 
'incipal  facade  and  the  contre  portion  of  the 
lilding  in  this  story  supply  additional  accom- 
odation for  the  municipal  council  and  the 
meral  council.  The  facade  towards  the  Seine 
occupied  by  largo  reception-rooms.  Of 
ireaux,  there  are  in  this  story  only  the  general 
cretariate  of  the  Prefecture  and  the  offices 
r the  special  accommodation  of  the  Works 
fice  (Direction  des  Travaux),  which  about 
uahy  share  the  front  towards  the  Rue  de 


Rivoli.  The  office  of  M.  Alphand  is  in  the 
angle  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  and  the  Place  Loban; 
that  of  M.  Vergniaud,  in  the  opposite  angle. 

Mezzanine  Story  of  the  Second  Floor.  — This 
entresol^  exists  only  in  a portion  of  the  new 
H6tel  de  Ville.  Towards  the  Cour  du  Centre, 
over  the  committee-rooms  of  the  municipal 
council,  there  is,  to  the  left,  the  patent  office, 
and,  to  the  right,  the  municipal  printing-office. 
The  remainder  of  this  mezzanine  story,  situated 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  building,  on  the 
side  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  is  assigned  to  the 
administration  of  the  finances. 

Second  Floor. — The  bureaux,  situated  over  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  in  the  second 
floor,  are  those  of  the  second  division  of  the 
Works  office.  The  first,  third,  and  fourth 
divisions  of  the  Works  office  have  their  bureaux 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  building  overlooking 
the  Seine.  The  fine-art  department,  that  for 
historical  works,  and  the  election  offices  are 
located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  principal 
facade.  Finally,  the  part  above  the  Salle  des 
Fetes  is  intended  for  the  archives,  and  the 
surrounding  rooms  to  the  maps  of  Paris. 


THE  PRINCE’S  HEAD  TAVERN  AND 
SHOPS  ADJOINING. 

This  block  of  buildings  has  been  recently 
erected  for  Messrs.  Sansom  & Ewiugton,  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  of  27,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster.  It  stands  in  a 
good  situation,  at  the  corner  of  York-road  and 
Falcon-lane,  Battersea,  and  is  a feature  among 
the  extensive  street  improvements  which  have 
within  the  past  twelve  months  increased  the 
importance  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  site 
was  formerly  occupied  by  a group  of  cottages 
and  a small  publichouse,  from  which  latter  the 
new  tavern  takes  its  name. 

The  ground-floor  story  of  the  tavern  is  14  ft. 
in  height,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  occupied  by 
the  bar.  The  first-floor  story  contains,  besides 
several  commodious  private  rooms,  a handsome 
public  billiard-room,  46  ft.  long  by  18  ft.  wide. 
The  fronts  of  the  building  are  faced  in  yellow 
malms,  and  embellished  with  Portland  cement 
dressings.  The  corner  building  is  covered  with 
a flat,  constructed  of  rolled  iron  joists  and  con- 
crete, on  Messrs.  Homan  & Rodgers’s  principle, 
and  coated  on  the  top  with  Val  de  Travers 
asphalte. 

The  total  cost  of  the  building  and  fittings 
omounted  to  about  7,0007..  The  main  contract 
was  carried  out  by  Mr.  F.  Gill,  the  bar-fittings 
by  Mr.  Simpson,  the  counter  and  pewterer’s 
wmrk  by  Mr.  Matthews,  and  the  gasfittings  by 
Mr.  Winn,  the  whole  being  executed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  architect. 


External  view,  vol.  xxxix.  (1880),  p.  328  ; interior 

v,  Hall  of  Fetes,  vol.  xliii.  (1882),  p.  402. 


FELICITY  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  SANITARY 
RESEARCH. 

At  the  Glasgow  Congress  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  a lecture  under  this  heading  was 
delivered  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  containing, 
as  a matter  of  course,  much  that  is  entitled  to 
serious  consideration.  We  print  the  concluding 
portion  : — The  man  who  is  always  miserable  is 
a “ hypochondriac,”  his  affection  is  seated 
under  the  lower  ribs.  No  man  ever  felt  misery 
in  the  head.  Every  man  who  has  felt  misery 
knows  that  it  springs  from  the  body  ; speaks  of 
it  as  an  exhaustion,  a sinking  there.  He  is 
broken-hearted  ; he  is  failing  at  the  centre  of 
life  ; he  is  bent  down  because  of  the  central 
failure,  and  his  own  shoulders,  too  heavy  to  be 
borne,  feel  as  if  oppressed  by  an  added  weight 
or  burthen,  under  which  he  bends  as  though  all 
the  cares  of  the  world  were  upon  him  to  bear 
him  down.  The  influences  to  which  I am  about 
to  refer  are,  in  reality,  purely  physical  in  their 
action,  although  they  are  commonly  known  as 
habitual,  sensational,  moral,  or  mental  influences. 
I notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  felicity  is  always 
favoured  by  sufficiency  of  rest  and  sleep.  Bad 
sleepers  know  no  felicity ; but  those  who  in 
childhood  and  old  age  sleep  ten  hours,  in 
adolescence  nine,  and  in  full  age  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  that  soundly,  are 
mostly  well  favoured  with  felicity.  They  may 
be  exposed  to  causes  which  are  opposed  to 
felicity,  but  even  then  the  causes  are  feebler  in 
action  than  they  otherwise  would  be.  I put 
sleep  in  the  first  place  as  an  aid  to  felicity,  be- 
cause it  comes  first.  I have  no  knowledge  of 
any  instance  in  which  a person  who  slept  well 
was  altogether  devoid  of  felicity.  The  bene- 


ficent action  of  sleep  is,  however,  indirect.  It 
is  due  to  the  physical  and  mental  strength  which 
it  confers  on  its  favoured  child.  Auy  sign  of 
inherited  weakness  is  an  equal  sign  of  lessened 
felicity,  though  it  be  marked  by  no  physical 
defect.  It  has  long  been  observed  by  physicians 
that  persons  who  from  early  life  shpw  very 
large  and  prominent  veins,  and  thereby  a 
languid  circulation  of  the  blood,  are  never 
happy,  while  those  of  well-knit  body  are.  The 
observation  is  true  as  steel.  Physical  work, 
when  it  is  carried  short  of  exhaustion,  keeps  up 
felicity,  and  sloth  destroys  it.  But  the  physical 
work  that  exhausts  kills  felicity.  The  argument 
extends  to  mental  work.  Moderate,  wholesome, 
mental  work  is  the  best  of  all  aids  to  felicity 
next  to  sleep ; it  strengthens  the  mind,  it 
softens  grief,  it  lessens  care.  Carried  to  excess 
it  is  pernicious  and  destroys  all  felicity.  Cowper 
the  poet  was  wont  to  say  that  no  labour  is  so 
wearing  as  composition,  and  few  men  possibly 
felt  more  unhappiness  as  the  result  of  mental 
exhaustion  than  he.  But  his  was  the  fate  of 
all  who  force  the  brain  to  daily  or  nightly 
weariness.  The  influences  derivable  from 
sleep  and  bodily  power  are  purely  physical  in- 
fluences, but  there  are  others  called  sensational, 
which,  through  the  physical  power,  have  a 
potent  effect  for  or  against  felicity.  With 
felicity  as  a sanitary  research  for  my  theme,  I 
have  striven  so  far  to  indicate  what  may  be 
called  the  physiological  bearings  of  the  subject. 
I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  felicity  is 
something  that  is  of  hereditary  quality  ; that 
it  is  something  made  or  not  made  by  external 
agencies  over  which  we  have  little  control; 
that  it  is  something  made  or  not  made  by 
many  agencies,  which  we  have  directly  under 
our  control.  In  these  respects  felicity  stands 
precisely  in  the  same  position  as  health : in 
the  widest  sense  it  means  health,  is  another 
word  for  health.  Health  is  born,  and  is  mado 
and  unmade  by  external  agencies  which  as  yet 
are  out  of  human  control.  Health  is  made 
and  unmade  by  numerous  influences  which  are 
under  human  control.  Felicity,  similarly  in- 
fluenced, depends  on  the  good  working  of  the 
animal  or  organic  systems  of  life.  If  the 
natural  air  which  man  makes  not  and  invented 
not  may  be  to  a large  extent  utilised  for  felicity, 
how  much  more  easy  is  it  for  him  to  remove 
the  unnatural  which  he  himself  makes,  so  that 
instant  advantage  of  what  is  provided  for  good 
may  be  rendered  serviceable  ? Here  our  voices 
should  be  heard  in  a tone  not  to  be  mistaken. 
We  shut  up  our  young  in  closest  rooms  of 
close  towns ; we  shut  up  our  men  and  women 
by  the  millions  in  close  shops  and  factories. 
Some  one  million  of  us  in  these  islands  who 
call  ourselves,  with  ignorant  irony,  the  ruling 
classes,  shut  up  some  twenty-five  millions  of  the 
people  with  their  wives  and  children  in  walled- 
up  atmospheres,  where  atmospheric  purity  is 
unknown,  where  cold  and  heat  oppress,  where 
food  is  what  can  be  got,  where  drink  is  what 
can  supply  a false  facility  for  a certain 
sorrow,  where  marriages  re-establish  misery, 
where  good  sleep  is  impossible,  where  physical 
strength  is  so  impaired  that  a perfect  body  is 
not  to  be  found,  where  exhaustion  from  work  is 
the  daily  cross,  where  things  and  objects  of 
beauty  are  rare  as  angels’  visits,  where  in  the 
selfish  race  to  barely  live  generosity  is  impos- 
sible, where  in  compressed  homes  purity  of  mind 
is  a thing  the  purest  can  scarcely  maintain, 
where  variety  is  replaced  by  the  dead  monotony 
of  unchanging  sounds  for  the  ear  to  hear  and 
scenes  for  the  eye  to  see,  where  fear  dominates 
over  courage,  where  hope  has  no  chance,  where 
prosperity  is  so  little  known  that  the  worn-out 
life  has  no  expectation  this  side  of  the  grave, 
and  where  death  is  so  busy  that  three  die  to 
one  of  the  more  favoured  communities.  We, 
one  million,  I repeat,  shut  up  our  twenty-five 
millions  under  these  conditions,  and  wonder  why 
those  millions  know  nothing  of  felicity ; why 
they  are  peevish,  reckless,  melancholy,  some- 
times drunken,  sometimes  rebellious  and  ready 
to  run  after  any  leader  who  shall  promise  to 
lead  them  into  a happier  sphere,  however  little 
removed  from  that  in  which  they  are.  Wonder  ! 
The  wonder  is  how  human  nature  can  bear  such 
a famine  of  felicity,  and  live  as  if  it  only  lived 
to  die.  We  may  educate,  again,  in  another 
direction.  It  has  been  shown  that  some  excep- 
tional men  are  born  of  a happy  disposition ; and 
it  might  have  been  shown,  on  the  clearest 
evidence,  that  multitudes  are  born  of  an  un- 
happy, nay,  miserable  disposition.  We  could 
easily,  by  our  researches,  describe  what  are  the 
lines  of  heredity  for  the  happy  and  for  the  un- 
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happy  dispositions.  We  could,  with  this  dis- 
covery in  our  hand,  with  certainty  of  being 
listened  to  and  attended  to,  impress  upon  the 
people  the  truth  that  marriages  ought  neither 
to  be  matters  of  chance,  nor  matters  of  mere 
monetary  convenience,  nor,  indeed,  matters  of 
mere  ingane,  so-called  love ; but  that  the 
marriage  tie,  extending  its  influence  into  the 
future,  and  being  no  bond  and  seal  of  diseased 
heredities,  should  be  the  bond  and  seal  of  a 
healthier  and  happier  racial  progress  in  every 
succeeding  generation.  Now  that  our  women 
are,  by  good  fortune  as  well  as  good  policy, 
made  legally  masters  of  their  own  property,  the 
sanitary  question  here  referred  to  was  never  so 
likely  to  be  one  of  scientific  value  as  it  is  at 
this  moment,  and  as  it  will  be  in  coming  days. 
We  can  teach  forcibly  and  faithfully  on  a 
different  topic,  regarding  which  we  have  a large 
amount  of  information  collected.  We  can 
adopt  and  urge  with  all  our  power  our  veteran 
Chadwick's  advice  to  those  who  are  wanting  to 
instruct  the  young,  that  it  is  the  perfection  of 
prudence  first  to  live,  then  to  learn.  We  can 
insist  that,  inasmuch  as  felicity  is  impossible 
under  strain,  it  is  fatal  work  to  press  on  the 
young  mind  the  excessive  labour  which  is  now, 
in  all  departments,  making  cram,  cram,  cram, 
the  footing  for  knowledge.  We  can  also  tell 
the  adult  man  struggling  for  the  bubble  reputa- 
tion, that  broken  sleep  and  disturbed  brain  and 
wearied  muscle  and  labouring  heart  can  never 
exist  with  felicity  ; that  sanitas  and  v anitas, 
separated  by  one  letter  only,  are  as  the  poles 
apart  from  each  other ; and  that  sanitas  sani- 
tatis,  omnia  sanitas,  will  never  bo  established 
until  vanitas  vanitatis,  omnia  vanitas,  is  blotted 
out.  We  can  instil  yet  one  other  lesson, — last, 
but  not  the  least,  into  those  foolishest  of  the 
foolish  of  the  world  who  think  that  riches  and 
idleness  and  power  are  synonymous  with  felicity. 
Felicity,  as  a sanitary  research,  with  all 
respectful  thought  I leave  it  on  your  memories. 
You  may,  perchance,  think  of  the  idea  as  an 
enthusiasm, — a vision.  Never  mind,  so  long  as 
you  think  of  it.  It  will  grow  upon  you  as  a 
study,  and  flow  from  you  as  a project  if  it  once 
take  root.  It  will  strike  you,  in  time,  as  the 
summum  bonvm  of  sanitary  labour ; a re-echo 
of  the  Divine  declaration,  “ On  earth  peace  and 
goodwill  towards  men.” 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE 
CLASSES. 

The  evils  attaching  to  the  present  system  of 
erecting  middle-class  houses,  and  the  remedies 
which  it  is  necessary  to  apply  in  order  to  secure 
their  removal,  were  discussed  in  a paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  C.  Burdett,  F.S.S.,  read  before  the 
Sanitary  Congress  at  Glasgow.  The  author 
observed  that  little  has  been  attempted  in  the 
direction  of  the  improvement  of  middle-class 
dwellings,  although  investigation  would  prove 
that  masses  of  the  middle  classes,  though 
higher  in  the  social  scale  than  the  working 
class,  are  frequently  as  badly  provided  with 
house  accommodation  as  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity. There  is  much  that  demands  attention 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  class,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  lower  middle  classes.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  the  employment  of  such  able  archi- 
tects as  they  may  like  to  select,  and  the  poorer 
classes, — artisans  and  the  like, — have  thousands 
of  well  - arranged  and  carefully  - constructed 
dwellings  erected  for  them  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same  class 
of  architects.  But  the  poorer  middle  classes 
have  no  such  power  or  means  of  securing 
healthy  dwellings  for  their  own  occupation.  To 
prove  this,  and  to  realise  the  crying  nature  of 
the  evils  attaching  to  the  dwellings  of  the 
middle  classes,  it  is  necessary  to  pay  a visit  to 
a suburban  district  under  the  control  of  a Local 
Board,  and  to  make  an  inspection  of  several 
houses  in  various  stages  of  erection.  These 
houses  will  be  let  at  from  351.  to  501.  to  75 1.  a 
year,  and  possibly  at  a higher  rate  still.  They 
will  be  occupied  by  that  hard-working  class, 
bank  clerks,  commercial  clerks,  civil  service 
clerks,  and  others,  who  have  to  present  a decent 
appearance  and  to  keep  and  bring  up  a young 
family  on  an  income  little,  if  at  all,  in  excess  of 
that  earned  by  a skilled  artisan  or  mechanic, — 
say  31.  to  51.  per  week.  The  occupier  of  these 
houses  will  often  have  a lodger  or  a parent  to 
share  the  house  and  lessen  the  expenses,  so 
that  the  four  or  five  bedrooms  are  always  fully 
occupied.  Such  houses  are  erected  by  specu- 


lating builders,  known  as  “ jerry  ” builders,  are 
usually  mortgaged  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
have  no  one  to  look  after  their  construction 
except  the  surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  ne, 
poor  man,  often  without  an  apology  for  assist- 
ance, cannot  be  in  every  part  of  his  scattered 
district  at  the  same  time,  even  if  he  wished  to 
supervise  all  this  class  of  work  efficiently. 
Besides,  it  too  frequently  happens  that  the  jerry 
builder  is  a member  of  the  Local  Board  himself, 
or  has  powerful  friends  there  ; and  in  such  cases 
the  surveyor  finds  it  inexpedient  to  interfere 
with  certain  houses,  which  are  consequently  the 
worst  of  their  class.  In  the  model  building 
by-laws,  published  under  the  authority  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  nearly  every  essential 
for  a healthy,  properly-constructed  dwelling  is 
provided  for,  but  in  many  districts,  even  where 
the  by-laws  are  in  use,  they  are  practically  a 
dead  letter,  owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Sanitary  Authority  to  enforce  them  with  uni- 
form energy.  Yet  the  power  taken  in  such  by- 
laws, and  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  builders,  would  render  jerry  buildings  an 
impossibility,  if  the  Local  Boards  were  deter- 
mined to  enforce  such  by-laws  without  fear  or 
favour.  Every  Local  Board,  that  is,  the  large 
majority,  does  not  so  enforce  the  by-laws,  and 
is  consequently  in  league  with  the  jerry  builder. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  ? 

First  and  foremost  that  householders  shall 
combine  and  form  themselves  into  a local 
association,  which  shall  defend  them  from  the 
cruel  wrongs  they  now  have  to  endure.  A very 
small  subscription  (probably  5s.  a year)  to  such 
an  organisation  would  suffice.  The  first  step 
for  such  an  association  to  take  is  to  select  and 
secure  the  election  of  suitable  men  on  the  local 
board.  Then  its  funds  could  be  utilised  to 
prosecuto  offending  builders,  and  to  secure  the 
detection  of  any  breach  of  the  by-laws.  In  this 
way,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a little  public  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  classes  interested  in  these 
matters,  an  effectual  stop  would  soon  be  put  to 
the  existing  evils,  and  the  jerry-builders’  lot 
would  cease  to  be  a happy  one.  Under  such  a 
system  the  local  sanitary  authorities,  which  now 
bo  often  neglect  their  duties  (statutory  and 
implied)  would  commence  a course  of  action 
which  would  possibly  warrant  their  possessing 
greater  powers. 

Extended  legislation  on  one  or  two  points 
would  then  be  justifiable.  No  builder  who  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  buildings  within  a 
district  controlled  by  a local  board  should  be 
eligible  as  a member  of  such  board.  By-laws 
would  be  enacted  as  to  the  height  of  rooms,  as 
to  hearths  (the  hearth  being  part  of  a floor), 
and  as  to  the  material  used  to  plaster  the 
interior  of  houses,  which  is  at  present  frequently 
kept  in  its  place  by  successive  coats  of  papering. 
All  these  latter  items,  and  others  of  more  or 
less  importance,  might  be  dealt  with  if  Sec.  157 
of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875  were  amended 
by  allowing  sanitary  authorities  to  make  by- 
laws “ with  respect,  to  new  buildings,”  and  leave 
the  Local  Government  Board,  as  the  confirming 
body,  to  determine  whether  any  proposed  build- 
ing regulations  were  reasonable  or  not.  In  this 
way  every  part  of  a new  building  could  be  dealt 
with  as  far  as  by-laws  can  secure  this  end.  The 
Local  Government  Board  should  possess  full 
power  of  control,  because  they  are  answerable 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  the  country, 
and  if  they  are  not  well  advised  in  any  technical 
matters  they  can  get  more  competent  profes- 
sional officers.  Local  governing  bodies  should 
be  liable  to  some  sort  of  punishment  if  they  are 
shown  to  fail  seriously  in  their  duties. 

As  regards  the  Acts  now  regulating  building 
matters,  there  are  in  London  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act,  1855,  but  this  Act,  apart  from 
certain  regulations  as  to  duties,  &c.,  of  adjoin- 
ing owners,  &c.,  deals  almost  exclusively  with 
securing  stability  and  the  prevention  of  fires, 
health  matters  being,  as  may  be  implied  from 
the  date,  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  A 
recent  Amendment  Act,  1879,  enables  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  make  by-laws 
as  to,  amongst  others,  foundations  and  materials 
for  walls.  But  these  are  not  all  - important 
matters,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  no  medical  or 
sanitary  adviser,  and  that  the  by-laws  it  makes 
have  to  be  confirmed,  not  by  tho  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  but  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
also  has  no  medical  department,  is  it  surprising 
that  sanitary  matters  do  not  form  an  important 
part  of  the  Building  Acts?  In  London  the 
vestries,  acting  under  the  old  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act,  1855,  have  control  over  drains 


of  houses,  and  this  might  be  sufficient  if  it  were  i 
effectually  and  uniformly  applied  through  com-  ■ 
petent  officers.  But  vestry  surveyors  are  not 
ordinarily  a very  well-informed  class  of  men,  , 
and  as  the  Act  merely  says  everything  is  to  be  • 
either  “sufficient”  or  “to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  vestry,”  and  does  not  prescribe  definitely  • 
what  is  to  be  required,  it  is  of  little  real  use. 

In  the  provinces,  except  where  there  is  a 
local  Building  Act,  i.e.,  where  the  authority  is 
above  being  advised  by  the  Local  Government  ; 
Board,  and  is  rich  enough  to  get  special  i| 
Parliamentary  powers,  they  obtain  by-laws  ij 
under  the  157th  section  of  the  Public  Health  1 
Act,  1875.  These  may  bo  made  by  any  urban  i| 
authority,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Local  I 
Government  Board,  by  any  rural  sanitary 
authority  also.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  usual  l 
for  the  by-laws  to  bo  applied  to  certain  parts  b 
of  the  rural  sanitary  district, — parts  which  are  • 
not  sufficiently  populated  to  be  formed  into! 
urban  self-governed  districts,  but  in  which  i 
there  is  more  than  ordinary  building  going  on 
or  about  to  go  on.  It  is,  I think,  matter  for 
consideration  whether  the  time  has  not  already 
arrived  for  making  most  of  the  ordinary 
building  regulations  applicable  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  all  new.  buildings  wherever  r 
situated. 

At  present  urban  authorities  may,  but  are  • 
not  obliged  to,  make  building  by-laws  ; and  if 
they  make  them,  they  need  not  enforce  them.  . 
Rural  authorities  can  get  power  to  make 
building  by-laws,  but  often  do  not  trouble  i 
to  do  so.  Hence,  in  lots  of  places  houses  are 
being  built  under  no  local  supervision  whatever.  . 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  may  be  mentioned  1 
as  instances  of  this.  The  urban  district  is,  I . 
believe,  only  about  half  a mile  deep  from  the  j 
sea,  and  three  or  four  miles  long.  This  area  t 
has  building  regulations,  but  outside  the  urban  i 
district  to  the  north  many  new  houses  are,  I 
believe,  being  built  in  the  rural  districts  under  : 
no  control  at  all  other  than  that  of  the  owners  ■ 
and  builders  concerned.  At  any  rate,  I am  i 
informed  that  the  Hastings  Board  of  Guardians, 
as  the  Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  have  no  1 
building  by-laws. 


THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  NEW 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

Sir, — Astonishment  is  so  general  at  some  of  I 
the  conditions  issued  to  architects  from  her  i 
Majesty’s  Office  of  Works,  that  I should  like  to 
make  a few  remarks  upon  those  not  already-  , 
referred  to  by  your  correspondents. 

The  arbitration  clause  (23)  is  so  unfair,  so 
one-sided,  — I had  almost  said  illegal,  — that*  I 
the  result  will  be  nothing  less  than  absurd  if  it  1 
be  allowed  to  stand,  and  any  architect  should  be 
so  foolish  as  to  work  under  it. 

“Any  dispute  or  question  between  the  architect  and 
the  Commissioners  shall  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator  < 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Treasury,  who  shall  havo 
such  powers  and  authority  as  the  Treasnry  shall 
think  fit  to  give  him,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  ‘ 
powers  of  an  arbitrator.” 

There  are,  of  course,  two  parties  to  every 
dispute,  yet,  in  this  business,  to  one  alone  is, 
given  power  to  select  (and,  of  course,  to 
pay)  the  judge,  to  fix  excessive  authority,.; 
and  to  pronounce  a verdict,  — custom,, 
societies’  impartial  rules  agreed  to  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  profession, 
in  conference,  attended  by  laymen  as  well  as 
architects  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

With  such  a beginning  as  this,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted  that  the  selected  architect  will  surely 
some  day  find  himself  at  the  Treasury,  before 
the  self-constituted  tribunal, — a powerless  victim 
of  the  Office  of  Works.  If  it  were  deliberately 
intended  to  exhibit  a scandalous  parody  of 
justice,  this  arbitration  clause  could  not  have 
been  better  worded.  Can  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre 
really  have  perused  it  ? This  arbitrary  arbi- 
trator, this  paid  judge,  “ shall  have  such  powers 
and  authority  as  the  Treasury  shall  think  fit  to 
give  him,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  powers  of 
an  arbitrator.”  After  that  “ let  no  dog  bark.”  ; 

I observe  that  for  the  second  competition  the 
Commissioners  will  take  power  “ to  make  such 
additions  or  alterations  as  shall  be  deemed 
necessary  by  them”  in  new  conditions.  Wbll, 
taken  by  itself  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any- 
thin" very  objectionable  in  this,  but  the  dis- 
agreeable, not  to  say  insulting,  terms  of  all  the 
clauses  not  of  every-day  occurrence,  render 
it  so. 
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If  the  Commissioners  have  not  considered  what 
they  want  in  all  its  details,  they  ought  to  have 
done  so.  If  they  introduce  after- thoughts  into 
new  conditions  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  that 
they  will  not  be  represented  in  the  “ sketches  ” 
of  some  of  the  first  competitors  who  would 
then  have  a wrong  inflicted  upon  them.  And 
these  after-thoughts  would  be  the  cause  of 
immense  extra  labour  in  the  final  competition, 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  architects  having  to  go 
through  the  work  of  entire  re-adjustment  of 
their  plans  so  as  to  include  them. 

In  short,  the  second  competitors  would  have 
to  set  to  abovo.  All  this  would  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  original  object  of  two  fights 
for  one  architectural  work.  Here,  then,  would 
be  another  injustice.  Clearly  the  proper  time 
for  including  any  new  ideas  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  wben  the  selected  architect  is 
preparing  his  working  drawings. 

' With  the  desire,  apparently,  of  inspiring 
absolute  confidence  in  the  eager  competitor,  the 
Commissioners  are  at  much  pains  to  adopt  the  aid 
Df  secrecy  at  every  turn  in  their  conditions,  but 
n condition  16,  the  advantage  of  this  to  the 
;ompetitors  appears  to  be  forgotten ; for,  with 
ill  the  designs  in  their  possession,  they  empower 
bemselves  to  open  the  envelopes  containing  the 
iddresses  of  the  competitors.  This,  too,  is  in 
jontradiction  of  No.  -I,  which  provides  that  no 
me  but  the  judges  and  their  officers  shall  see  the 
Ixawings,  and  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Commissioners  and  their  officers  after  distri- 
cting the  conditions  ought  to  have  nothing  to 
lo  with  the  business  from  thenceforth  to  the 
mnouncement  of  the  verdict.  To  give  entire 
:onfidence,  to  do  away  with  even  the  suspicion 
•f  favouritism,  they  delegate  power  to  others, 
hoson,  however,  I am  sorry  to  see,  by  them- 
elves  alone.  This  is  a sort  of  secrecy  that  will 
ather  surprise  the  public.  If  Mr.  Lefevre  is 
nxious  to  secure  absolute  secrecy,  the  simple 
lan  would  be  to  require  no  “ sealed  letters  ” 
rhich  the  Commissioners  may  open,  but  only 
narks  or  mottoes  on  the  drawings,  the  com- 
letitors  being  communicated  with  by  advertise- 
iaent. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  while  to  notice  No.  19. 
ill  architects,  I presume,  will  look  upon  this 
lause  as  not  only  opposed  to  custom,  but 
s oppressive  and  rather  insulting.  I wonder 
diether  the  Right  Hon.  the  First  Commissioner, 
fter  discussing  with  some  architect  all  the 
etails  for  a new  villa,  would  venture  to  tell  him 
iiat  as  soon  as  he  had  made  the  drawings  he 
lust  forward  them,  and  then  send  his  clerks  to 
lake  tracings  for  the  use  of  himself  and  the 
uilders  ? I scarcely  think  that  he  or  any  gentle- 
i an  would  descend  to  this.  If  questionable  in 
private  matter  so  must  it  be  in  a public  one. 

.t  all  events,  in  a practice  of  twenty  years’ 
uration  such  a request  has  never  been  made 
> me.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  proper  that  the 
ommissioners  should  have  copies  of  all  draw- 
igs  they  desire, — probably  excepting  large-scale 
itails  as  useless  for  futuro  practical  purposes, 
-but  they  should  be  made  at  their,  i.e.,  the 
itional,  expense.  As  it  is,  the  Commissioners 
•opose  to  throw  this  additional  expense  upon 
le  selected  architect  after  taking  5,0001.  from 
s usual  commission  of  5 per  cent,  on  estimated 
itlay  only,  and, — very  meanly,  I think, — merg- 
g the  6001.,  to  be  paid  to  the  second  com- 
ititors,  into  his  already  reduced  commission, 
ost  assuredly  after  such  a trying  and  pro- 
acted  contest,  daring  which  three  more  or  less 
mplete  sets  of  designs  will  have  been  worked 
it,  the  country  would  not  only  approve  but, — 
ade  aware  of  the  facts,— demand  that  the 
tual  winner  should  be  rewarded  with  the  most 
nourablo  and  liberal  treatment.  It  would  be 
ltry  in  the  extreme  to  make  him  alone  of  the 
mpetitors  pay  the  cost  of  preparing  the  draw- 
ls from  which  the  actually-selected  design  has 
en  chosen. 

It  is  true  that  a recent  First  Commissioner, 

10  rather  prided  himeelf  on  knowing  nothing 
out  architecture  or  anything  but  politics  and 
inomy,  and  who  was  a lawyer  by  profession, 
cided  that  an  architect’s  drawings  belong  to 
i client,  but,  nevertheless,  the  decision  was 
posed  to  universal  and  long  - established 
stom, — a factor  made  much  of  in  legal  argu- 
mts.  As  architects,  we  are  employed  by  our 
ints  to  erect  buildings  for  them,  most  cer- 
nly  not  to  make  drawings,  and  it  is  obvious 
it  under  certain  circumstances  a very  unfair 
} might  be  made  of  them, 
ro  conclude, — if  the  above  comments  are 
.souable, — I venture  to  suggest  that  some 
ted  action  should  be  taken  by  the  profes- 


thinkiL  of  Rmh  ■ c°?d,t,on,s  be,f°re  ?ven  low  CBllmgs  "-ere  preferable  to  high  ceilings, 
androBtf  °f  emb“kl”g  ™ risky,  laborious,  especially  in  small  houses.  That  they  were 
d costly  comnet.tion.  ShnnM  ......  t.  preferable  on  the  grounds  of  convenience  and 

economy  was  self-evident;  and  the  statistics 
of  the  improved  dwellings  (in  which  ceilings 
were  low  and  stories  numerous)  showed  that 
with  low  ceilings  a very  low  death-rate  was 
attainable.  But,  more  particularly,  the 
superiority  of  low  ceilings  was  made  evi- 
dent by  the  following  considerations  : — 1st, 
because  by  the  simple  means  of  ventila- 
tion which  alone  were  practicable  in  artisans’ 
dwellings  the  necessary  removal  of  the  air 
in  every  part  of  a room  could  be  more  easily 
effected  with  a low  than  with  a high  ceiling,— the 
fresh  air  could  be  more  completely  distributed, 
and  staguation  in  any  part  (which  was  equiva- 
lent to  loss  of  cubic  capacity,  or  worse)  more 
effectually  prevented ; 2nd,  because  in  a low 
room  the  air  being  more  completely  distributed 
would  be  moro  equally  warmed.  More  of  it, 
therefore,  could  be  thrown  into  the  room  without 
exposing  the  occupants  to  intolerable  cold 
draughts  ; so  that  the  great  hindrance  to  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  being  removed  more  would 
be  admitted.  It  would  thus  appear  that  in 
dwellings  of  the  same  capacity,  but  different  in 
height,  the  lowest  would  not  merely  be  as  good 
as  the  highest,  but  would  be  superior  to  it  in 
these  important  respects,  — 1st,  cheapness ; 
2nd,  extent  of  floor  space  ; 3rd,  warmth  ; 4-th, 
pureness  of  atmosphere,  and  consequent  health- 
fulness ; and  this  being  so,  legislative  restric- 
tions preventing  the  erection  of  low  ceilinged- 
houses  were  ill-advised  and  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

We  are  not  bound  to  assent. 


and  costly  competition.  Should  these  be  refused, 
the  few  who  compete  will  then,  at  least,  have 
had  sufficient  further  proof  of  the  rocks  and 
shoals  ahead  of  them.  z. 

Sir,— It  appears  to  me  that  the  most  un- 
satisfactory part  of  the  scheme  is  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  there  being  but 
one  architect.  It  strikes  me  that  in  the  eluci- 
dation of  intricate  planning  only  professional 
judgment  will  be  equal  to  the  task,  and  there- 
fore that  the  Board  should  consist  of  architects 
only.  In  lighting  corridors,  for  instance,— a 
matter  of  supreme  importance, — non-profes- 
sionals would  not  do  the  matter  justice.  The 
Government  could  easily  form  an  efficient  Board, 
taking  the  architects  of  the  Board  of  Works 
and  Office  of  Works  with  Sir  H.  A.  Hunt ; but 
better  still,  I think,  it  would  be  to  make  the 
competitors  themselves  the  judges.  Those  who 
have  had  to  carefully  study  out  the  intricacies 
of  planning  and  the  general  difficulties  of  the 
design  would  assuredly  be  the  best  to  distinguish 
merit  or  expose  failure.  Favouritism  would 
thus  be  out  of  court.  Let  each  competitor  have 
a vote  for  any  design  other  than  his  own. 

Competitor. 


THE  PROPOSED  MANCHESTER  SHIP 
CANAL. 

AN  AMENDED  SCHEME  RESOLVED  UPON. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  provisional  committee 
m connexion  with  the  proposed  ship  canal  to 
Manchester,  a number  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  city,  together  with  members  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  the  City  Council,  the  Salford  Town 
Council,  and  of  the  representative  bodies  of  the 
surrounding  district,  attended  a conference  with 
the  committee  in  the  Mayor’s  Parlour  of  the 
Town  Hall,  on  the  28th  ult.,  with  the  object  of 
considering  the  best  means  of  promoting  the 
scheme,  and  with  the  view  of  securing  legisla- 
tive sanction  for  it  in  the  forthcoming  session 
of  Parliament.  The  meeting  was  presided  over 
by  the  Mayor  of  Manchester  (Alderman  Hopkin- 
son).  Mr.  Daniel  Adamson  explained  the  posi- 
tion of  the  scheme,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
engineer,  Mr.  Leader  Williams,  gave  an  account 
of  such  alterations  in  the  plans  as  have  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  criticisms  passed 
upon  the  Bill,  and  the  experience  in  its  passage 
through  various  stages  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  past 
session.  We  understand  that  several  impor- 
tant modifications  have  been  made,  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  the  railway  crossings 
over  the  proposed  canal.  The  tunnel  at  War- 
rington is  abandoned  altogether.  After  con- 
siderable discussion,  a general  sanction  was 
given  to  the  scheme  as  amended.  A feeling 
was  expressed  in  favour  of  an  energetic  canvass 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  for  a second 
application  to  Parliament,  and  it  was  decided 
that  a town’s  meeting  should  be  called  in  order 
to  fully  ascertain  the  desires  of  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  project.  J 

Wti 
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THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  LOW  CEILINGS 
IN  SMALL  HOUSES. 

Mr.  John  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  read  a 
paper  before  the  Sanitary  Congress  held  in  that 
city  last  week,  dealing  with  “ the  advantages  of 
low  ceilings  in  small  houses.”  He  said  that  as 
the  height  of  ceilings  determined  the  number 
of  dwellings  which  it  was  possible, — within 
reasonable  limits, — to  place  on  any  area  of 
ground, italso  practically  determined  thearaount 
of  house-rent  which  could  be  drawn  from  such 
area.  A variety  of  circumstances  in  each  par- 
ticular case  would  decide  the  question  whether 
high  or  low  ceilings  would  be  most  profitable ; 
but  it  might  be  taken  that  low  ceilings  would  be 
more  profitable  than  high  ones  where  ground 
was  dear  and  the  demand  for  dwellings  great. 
Those  who  advocated  the  prohibition  of  high 
tenements  and  low  ceilings  did  so  on  two 
grounds: — 1st,  to  prevent  over-density  of  popu- 
lation ; and  2nd,  because  they  believed  rooms 
with  low  ceilings  to  be  unhealthy.  But  neither 
of  these  grounds  would  bear  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  them.  The  over-density  fal- 
lacy had  been  exposed  over  and  over  again, — 
nowhere  more  conclusively  than  at  the  New- 
castle Congress, — and  the  special  object  of  hiB 
paper  was  to  prove  that,  on  sanitary  grounds, 


MUNICH  FINE-ART  EXHIBITION. 

The  illustration  in  last  week’s  Builder  in- 
directly calls  attention  to  the  very  interesting 
Fine  Art  Exhibition  at  Munich,  now  soon  to 
close.  Should  you  refer  further  to  this  subject 
the  following  short  notes  may  be  useful.  The 
number  of  pictures  is  large, — not  far  short  of 
3,000, — and  the  proportion  of  fine  and  good 
works  is  unusually  large. 

Pictures  of  the  German  school,  including 
Bavaria,  number  about  1,500,  very  many  of 
them  of  great  excellence.  The  “ Death  of  Vir- 
ginia,” by  C.  Gebharat ; “ Under  the  Arena,” 
by  C.  von  Piloty;  the  portraits  by  Kaulbach  ; 
the  “Berlin  Congress,”  by  A.  von  Werner  ; and 
many  others,  impress  themselves  on  the  recol- 
lection ; but  where  many  are  so  good  it  is  only 
misleading  to  single  out  a few.  Of  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  pictures  there  are  about  400. 

The  French  artists  contribute  about  350 
pictures,  many  of  them  very  good,  including  an 
excellent  full-length  portrait  of  Liszt,  by  J.  L. 
Layraud ; “ Bierre  Restaurant,  Paris,”  by 

J.  Berreaud,  &c. 

Spain  sends  about  300  works,  some  being 
large  pictures  of  great  merit,  as,  “ Preaching  in 
Seville  Cathedral”  by  A.  G.  Zimenez  ; works  by 
F.  de  Pradilla,  Palmerati;  and  the  large  and 
striking  picture  of  King  Ramiro  II.,  of  Arragon, 
by  T.  Cesado. 

f Belgium  contributes  about  seventy-five  pic- 
tures, Sweden  and  Norway  and  Holland  about 
forty-five  each,  Russia  and  Denmark  a small 
number,  and  Italy  about  400,  but  these  latter 
do  not  come  up  to  the  average  excellence 
of  the  contributions  from  other  countries. 
America  sends  about  300  works,  very  fairly 
exemplifying  the  satisfactory  progress  art  is 
making  on  that  large  continent.  For  some  reason 
unknown  to  me,  English  artists  do  not  seem  to 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  grand  Exhibition. 
There  are,  however,  a few  well-known  names  in 
the  catalogue, — Alma  Taderua,  G.  H.  Boughton, 
Herkomer,  J.  D.  Linton,  N.  Macbeth,  C. 
Montalba,  Miss  Mutrie,  J.  Holl,  W.  B.  Leader, 

J.  Morgan,  and  a few  more  ; but  their  pictures 
are  scattered  about,  and  mixed  up  with  those 
of  other  nations,  and  not  collected  together, 
so  that  English  art  is  practically  unrepresented 
as  compared  with  the  efforts  made  by  other 
nations,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Nearly  every  picture  of  superior  merit  and 
moderate  size  is  marked  as  sold.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  mark  the  progress  made  in 
the  different  schools  of  Eui’ope.  Comparisons 
of  the  kind  shown  at  Munich  are  highly  in- 
structive. It  is  a long  time  since  we  have  had 
such  an  exhibition  in  London.  Why  should  not 
one  be  promoted  forthwith  ? It  would  instruct 
and  stimulate  our  own  artists,  and,  like  this  exhi- 
bition at  Munich,  would  be  a great  pecuniary 
success.  James  Edmeston. 
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AWARDS  AT  THE  GLASGOW  SANITARY 
EXHIBITION. 

The  awards  of  the  judges  appointed  to 
examine  the  appliances  and  materials  shown  in 
the  Burnbank  Sanitary  Exhibition  have  been 
published.  Of  the  fifteen  medals  awarded, 
seven  have  been  obtained  by  Glasgow  exhi- 
bitors. The  following  are  some  of  the 
awards : — 

Medals. — Class  I.  Alex.  Dick,  London,  for  delta 
metal  ; W.  B.  Morrison,  for  Wedgewortb  tiles ; 
Scottish  Asbestos  Company,  for  paints  and  other 
protectives.  Class  II. — It.  Heap,  Manchester,  for 
dry -earth  or  ash  closets  ; J.  Stewart,  sen.,  Glasgow, 
for  disconnecting  traps  ; W.  P.  Buchan,  for  sani'ary 
appliances.  Class  III. — A.  Shaw  & Son,  for  “ Sine 
qu;\  non”  cooking-range ; J.  Keith,  London,  for 
“ Challenge”  hot-water  boiler;  Walker,  Turnbull, 
& Co. , Falkirk,  for  the  artisan  cooking  - range  ; 
Whyte  & Bradford,  Bo’ness,  for  cooking-range  with 
revolving  fire  for  the  prevention  of  smoke. 

Certificates  of  Merit. — Class  I. — Doulton  & Co., 
London,  for  silicon  treads  for  steps  ; Walton  & Co., 
London,  for  Lincustra  Walton ; Gardner  & Co., 
Glasgow,  for  parquet  flooring  ; Pennycook  Patent 
Glazing  and  Engineering  Company,  Glasgow,  for 
glazmg ; Maurice  Gandy,  Liverpool,  for  cotton 
machino  belting,  with  steel  fasteners  ; Brad- 
ford & Co.,  Salford,  for  washing  - machines. 
Class  II. — Doulton  & Co.,  Lambeth,  for  Hush- 
out  closets  and  for  Lambeth  trough  - closet, 
with  automatic  flush  - tank  ; British  Sanitary 
Company,  for  improved  self-acting  earth-closets  ; 
W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow,  for  disconnecting 
drain  - trap,  and  for  grease  - trap  for  kitchen 
sinks ; J.  & W.  Craig,  Kilmarnock,  for  exhibit  of 
stoneware  disconnecting  traps ; Shanks  & Co., 
Glasgow,  for  Eureka  spray  and  plunge  baths ; 
Doulton  & Co.,  London,  for  anti-percussion  high- 
pressure  valves  ; A.  T.  Angell,  London,  for  air-tight 
manhole  covers  ; James  Binnie,  Gartosh,  for  exhibit 
of  salt-glazed  firoclay  sewer-pipes  ; T.  H.  Harrison, 
Liverpool,  for  iron  basket  sewage-strainer  ; C.  G. 
Roberts,  Ilaslemere,  Surrey,  for  automatic  rain- 
water separator  ; J.  Stewart,  sen.,  Glasgow,  for 
disconnecting  chamber  for  house-drains  with  open 
stoneware  channels;  John  Stewart,  son.,  Glasgow, 
for  stoneware  pipes  with  Stanford's  joints.  Class 
III. — Doulton  & Co.,  London,  for  ventilating  tile 
stove  ; Carron  Company,  for  combined  close  fire 
and  gas  cooking-range;  Walker,  Turnbull,  & Co., 
Falkirk,  for  the  Simplex  cooking-range  ; Brown  & 
Co.,  Glasgow,  for  the  “ Stott”  gas  governors;  0. 
Henderson,  for  albo-carbon  light  ; H.  W.  Cooper  & 
Co.,  for  glass  revolving  and  sliding  ventilators  ; 
C.  E.  Ellison,  Leeds,  for  ventilators  ; Hill  & 
Hey,  for  their  double  - current  ventilators ; C. 
Kite  & Co.,  for  chimney  - breast  and  wall  - inlet 
ventilators  ; W.  & B.  Leggott,  Bradford,  for  openers 
for  fanlights. 

The  judges  were  : Professor  W.  H.  Corfield, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  chairman;  Professor  F.  de  Chau- 
mont,  M.D.,  F.R.S. ; Dr.  Bartlett,  F.C.S. ; Mr. 
W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  ; Mr.  Rogers 
Field,  B.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. ; Mr.  J.  Wallace 
Peggs,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  ; Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
F.R.I.B.A. ; and  Mr.  H.  Saxon  Snell,  F.R.I.B.A. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  HYDRAULIC  POWER. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
E.  B.  Ellington  before  the  Mechanical  Science 
Section  of  the  British  Association  at  South- 
port.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show 
the  advantages  of  hydraulic  transmission  of 
power  over  large  areas,  and  to  give  an  account 
of  the  works  already  established  in  London  and 
Hull  for  the  supply  of  power  on  this  system. 
The  author  did  not  think  any  one  form  of 
power  would  meet  all  demands,  but  hydraulic 
transmission  was  one  of  the  most  important 
means  of  distribution.  At  present  the  great 
natural  sources  of  power,  such  as  the  tides, 
were  not  available,  and  whatever  system  of 
Bupply  was  adopted  had  to  be  produced  from 
the  combustion  of  coal.  The  author  then  dis- 
cussed the  various  systems  of  transmission 
available.  Compressed  air  was  extravagant,  and 
only  suitable  where  ventilation  was  needed  and 
in  a few  special  cases.  Steam  had  been  tried 
on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  United  States,  and 
had  failed  there.  Gas  was  a much  more  impor- 
tant means  of  distribution,  but  gas  was  only 
fuel  laid  on,  and  after  being  burned  in  a gas 
engine  some  further  system  of  transmission 
was  needed  to  bring  the  power  to  the  machines. 
In  perhaps  the  majority  of  instances  the 
hydraulic  transmission  was  the  most  economical 
method  of  utilising  the  power  of  a gas  engine, 
especially  for  lifting  and  other  intermittent 
work.  Electricity  was  even  less  likely  than  gas 
to  supersede  hydraulic  power,  and  'electricity 
must  be  produced  from  some  other  power,  and 
when  produced  must  be  ultimately  redistributed 


by  some  other  means.  Hydraulic  power  could, 
however,  be  economically  used  to  produce  elec- 
tricity for  lighting  and  other  purposes.  Hydraulic 
pumping  engines  were  the  most  economical 
machines  for  utilising  the  power  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  at  present  available. 
Hydraulic  power  when  obtained  in  this  way  could 
be  utilised  direct  for  many  purposes  in  a manner 
analogous  to  the  production  of  light  by  the 
electric  current,  or  by  the  burning  of  a gas  jet, 
— e.g.,  in  an  hydraulic  ram,  lift,  or  press.  When 
rotary  engines  were  required,  the  best  power  to 
use  must  be  determined  by  local  conditions. 
Hydraulic  power  was  available  for  the  extinction 
of  fire,  either  direct  or  by  imparting  pressure  to 
the  ordinary  supply,  on  the  injector  system, 
thus  acting  as  a continuous  fire-engine.  Hy- 
draulic power  was  pre-eminently  suitable  for 
public  supply,  because  of  its  economy,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  machinery  employed,  its  applica- 
bility to  the  extinction  of  fires,  and  the  small 
inconvenience  to  the  public  thoroughfare  which 
its  supply  entails.  The  author  then  gave  a 
description  of  the  works  in  Hull  and  London, 
and  some  statistics  showing  the  economy  of  the 
system.  The  cost  to  consumers  for  lifting  is 
from  Is.  2d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  ton  lifted  50  ft. ; and 
whereas  500  lifts  or  cranes  if  worked  by  iso- 
lated engines  would  consume  25,000  tons  of 
coal  per  annum,  they  could  all  be  worked  from 
one  centre,  on  the  hydraulic  system,  with  2,500 
tons.  There  was  the  further  saving  of  labour 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  other  advantages. 
The  author  advocated  the  construction  of  sub- 
ways in  the  main  thoroughfares  of  our  cities,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  public  streets 
for  the  many  new  purposes  which  the  modem 
system  of  supplying  the  public  wants  by  com- 
bination requires. 


STAINING  WOOD. 

Sie, — The  art  of  ebonising  soft  woods,  and  of 
curing  the  toothache  are  very  much  alike  ! 
Every  one  to  whom  one  speaks  seems  to  cherish 
a pet  receipt  of  his  own,  and  all  are  declared 
infallible.  My  own  unfortunate  experience, 
however,  is  that,  whereas  there  are  a hundred 
different  ways  of  successfully  staining  wood 
black,  very  few  things  indeed  exist,  save 
patience,  really  good  for  the  faceache  ! 

Here  are  nine  ordinary  receipts  for  ebonising ; 
any  of  which  the  reader  may  find  more  or  less 
useful : — 

1.  One  gallon  of  vinegar,  i lb.  of  green  cop- 
peras, i lb.  of  China  blue,  2 oz.  nut-gall,  2 lb. 
of  extract  of  logwood.  Boil  over  a slow  fire, 
then  add  a pint  of  iron  rust.  Wash  the  wood 
with  this. 

2.  First  sponge  the  wood  with  a solution  of 
chlorhydrate  of  aniline  in  water,  to  which  a 
little  copper  chloride  has  been  added.  When 
dry,  repeat  with  a solution  of  potassium  bichro- 
mate. Do  this  two  or  three  times. 

3.  Boil  in  four  quarts  of  water  1 lb.  of 
logwood,  add  a couple  of  handfuls  of  walnut 
shells  (or  pods).  Boil  again,  and  take  out  the 
refuse,  add  a pint  of  vinegar,  and  apply  boiling. 
Afterwards,  dissolve  1 oz.  of  green  copperas  in 
a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  apply  hot. 

4.  Boil  £ lb.  of  chip  logwood  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  add  1 oz.  of  pearl-ash,  and  apply  hot. 
Now,  boil  £ lb.  of  logwood  in  a couple  of 
quarts  of  water,  as  before,  and  add  £ oz.  of 
verdigris,  and  \ oz.  of  copperas,  strain,  and  put 
in  £ lb.  of  rusty  steel  filings.  With  this  go 
over  the  work  a second  time. 

5.  Into  a quart  of  boiling  water  put  1£  oz.  of 
copperas  and  2 oz.  of  logwood  chips.  Lay  on 
hot.  When  dry,  wet  the  surface  again,  with  a 
solution  formed  of  2 oz.  of  steel  filings  dissolved 
in  half  a pint  of  vinegar. 

6.  Wash  the  wood  with  a concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  acetate  iron  of  14°  Baume. 
Repeat  this  until  a deep  black  is  produced. 

7.  Brush  with  a strong  decoction  of  logwood 
chips  several  times,  then  give  it  a coat  of 
vinegar  in  which  rusty  nails  have  been  laid. 

S.  Make  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  by 
dissolving  2 oz.  of  sulphate  in  a pint  of  hot 
water.  Paint  the  wood  repeatedly  with  this. 
When  dry  apply  a hot  decoction  of  logwood 
and  gall-nuts  two  or  three  times.  When  this 
has  dried  also,  clean  with  a wet  sponge  before 
polishing. 

9.  Infuse  gall-nuts  in  vinegar  in  which  rusty 
nails  or  steel  filings  have  soaked,  and  paint  the 
wood  with  this. 

Of  course,  when  the  work  has  become  dry 
again  sandpaper  down  the  grain,  and  get  a 


smooth  face,  and  as  work  to  be  ebonised  must  i 
be  quite  free  from  holes,  oil  and  fill  in  any  of 
these  with  powdered  drop  black  mixed  in  a 
filler.  Then  give  all  a coat  of  quick- drying i! 
varnish,  and  rub  down  with  finely-pulverised'! 
pumice-stone  and  linseed  oil  until  a good  surface  \ 
is  acquired. 

You  may  get  a good,  wholesome  varnish  for 
ebonised  work  by  dissolving  black  wax  in  spirits! 
of  wine.  Harey  Hems. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Oxford. — At  a meeting  of  the  Oxford  Town 
Council,  on  the  10th  ult.,  the  Waterworks; 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  madel 
further  progress  in  carrying  out  the  report  of 
their  engineer,  Mr.  Burstal,  and  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Hawksley,  both  as  to  the  prevention  of  thei 
waste  of  water  and  the  construction  of  the  new\ 
filter-beds.  The  consumption  of  water  has  been' 
reduced  3,000,000  gallons  per  week  by  thei 
measures  taken  for  an  inspection  of  the  fittings; 
and  the  adoption  of  the  use  of  meter  by  the  larger; 
consumers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  similar  measures1 
a further  reduction  of  water  will  be  effocted.i 
Tenders  were  invited  by  advertisement  for  con- 
structing the  filter  - beds,  pure  water  - tank,! 
engine-house,  and  other  works,  according  to. 
the  plans  and  specifications  prepared  by  Messrs.! 
Hawksley,  on  the  said  report  of  Mr.  Burstal,  andi 
eight  contractors  sent  in  tenders,  of  which  that) 
of  Mr.  George  Moss,  for  8,6101.  19s.  and  1221.,' 
amounting  together  to  8,7321.  19s.,  the  lowest,  ’ 
was  accepted.  The  works  in  the  contract  willi 
not  include  the  machinery,  pipes,  and  ironwork,! 
for  which  Messrs.  Hawksley  are  preparing  draw-\ 
ings  and  specifications,  nor  the  fencing  of  the; 
ground.  The  report  was  adopted. 

Chester. — On  the  12th  ult.  Mr.  Wm.  Brown, i 
chairman  of  the  Chester  Waterworks  Company,} 
met  a number  of  members  of  the  Town  Council,! 
and  also  Mr.  I.  M.  Jones  (surveyor),  and  othert 
officials,  at  the  Upper  Works,  Canal-side,  for  thei 
purpose  of  affording  them  an  inspection  of  the: 
new  filtering-beds  and  other  works  in  progress; 
with  the  view  of  improving  the  water  supply  ofc 
the  city.  The  most  recent  improvements  in  tha 
works  consist  of  increased  filtering  power,’ 
enabling  the  company  to  filter  the  water  much: 
more  thoroughly,  and  placing  them  in  a most 
favourable  position  to  meet  the  larger  demands 
made  on  them  owing  to  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  Chester.  The  development  now  in  course! 
of  progress  necessitated  the  purchase  of  a con-i 
siderable  portion  of  additional  land,  and  about) 
nine  acres  have  been  secured,  five  of  which  will 
be  reserved  in  connexion  with  the  works,  the] 
remaining  four  being  set  apart  for  building 
purposes.  : 

Loughborough. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  thfl 
Loughborough  Local  Board  was  held  on  the  13tt 
ult.  to  consider  a report  of  the  special  corn! 
mittee  on  the  water  question.  It  was  resolved: 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Paget,  that  the  Board  com 
sider  it  undesirable  to  spend  any  more  money  ii 
considering  the  Blackbrook  scheme,  as  the} 
believe  it  to  be  altogether  insufficient  unless 
storage  is  provided,  and  such  storage  would 
render  the  scheme  much  more  costly  than  the 
Woodbrook  scheme.  This  proposition  beinf 
passed,  the  chairman  suggested  that  the  Clerl 
be  instructed  to  write  to  Mr.  De  Lisle,  the 
owner  of  the  Blackbrook,  who  had  offered  to  sel 
the  Board  the  right  of  obtaining  the  watet 
therefrom  for  the  sum  of  7,0001.,  thanking  hin 
for  the  offer,  and  informing  him  that  the  BoaW 
could  not  accept  it.  It  was  resolved  to  adop) 
the  chairman’s  suggestion,  and  the  Clerk  wsh 
instructed  accordingly.  Mr.  Cartwright  drev 
attention  to  the  reiative  costs  of  the  tw. 
schemes. — Mr.  Robinson  stated  he  could  COD) 
struct  a reservoiron  the  Woodbrook  for  21,0001) 
while  Mr.  Hodson,  in  his  report,  gave  his  est:; 
mate  for  the  construction  of  a reservoir  on  thi 
Blackbrook  at  13,7271.,  which,  in  addition  to  tbi 
cost  of  the  necessary  pipe  line  to  the  preset 
reservoir  (15,0001.),  would  equal  a total  cost  C 
28,7271.— Mr.  Paget  reported  that  Mr.  Robinso 
had  informed  him  that  the  total  sum  of  h:( 
charges  in  respect  of  the  preparation 
his  report  is  1191.  (this  sum  included  39a 
for  the  cost  of  borings).  A long  discussiod 
here  ensued  as  to  the  real  wants  of  the  tows 
in  respect  of  water  supply.  During  the  cot 
versation,  many  members  expressed  thei; 
opinion  that  a reservoir  of  sufficient  capacitc 
to  hold  100  million  gallons  was  far  larger  that 
the  present  requirements  of  the  town  callel) 
for.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion,  the  fo> 
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lowing  resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Greenwood  : — “ That  the  committee  be 
instructed  to  ascertain  from  Mr.  Robinson 
whether  a reservoir  of  a smaller  capacity,  at 
jmuch  less  cost,  could  not  be  so  constructed 
that  it  might  hereafter  be  enlarged  at  a reason- 
able cost,  as  the  requirements  of  the  town  may 
call  for.” 

Paris. — Some  interesting  statistics  are  given 
in  a recent  article  of  the  Journal  des  Ddbats  on 
the  water  supply  of  Paris,  in  which  the  writer 
complains  of  the  insufficient  quantity  allowed 
| for  private  purposes,  while  so  much  is  lavished 
upon  the  streets,  the  boulevards,  and  public 
service  generally.  The  total  supply  per  head 
per  day  of  water  during  1877  was  185  litres 
(one  litre  equals  1J  pint),  though  at  the  present 
time  it  is  only  164 ; but  on  the  completion  of 
certain  works  in  progress  it  will  again  return  to 
the  amount  of  180  litres  for  a population  of 
2,230,928.  The  daily  yield  is  furnished  as 
follows : — Prom  the  stream  of  the  Yanne, 

100.000  cubic  metres  ; from  the  stream  of  the 
Dhuis,  21,000  cubic  metres  ; from  the  stream 
of  the  Arcueil,  2,000  cubic  metres  ; from  the 
stream  of  the  Ourcq,  125,000  cubic  metres ; 
from  the  stream  of  the  Seine,  60,000  cubic 
metres ; from  the  stream  of  the  Marne,  54,000 
cubic  metres ; from  artesian  wells,  7,000  cubic 
metres ; total,  369,080  cubic  metres.  (One 
cubic  metre  equals  35  cubic  feet.)  Of  this 
quantity,  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  used  for 
watering  the  streets,  for  the  fountains,  &c., 
leaving  only  25  per  cent,  for  the  supply  of 
houses.  The  expenditure  of  water  daily  is  thus 
given : — For  the  runnels  and  flushing  the 
drains,  139,000  cubic  metres;  watering  the 
streets  and  squares,  65,000 ; private  con- 
sumption, 95,000 ; public  works,  23,000 ; 
draw-wells,  9,000 ; loss  and  waste,  38,000, 
making  the  total  of  369,000.  While,  therefore, 
the  public  use  of  water  averages  120  litres  per 
head  per  day,  the  private  supply  is  only  at  the 
rate  of  42  litres.  While,  too,  the  city  is  so  well 
watered  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  health 
and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  felt  to  be 
a grievance  that  the  inhabitants  do  not  get  the 
best  of  the  water  supplied  to  the  city.  At  least 

125.000  cubic  metres  of  excellent  and  fresh 
water  are  received  daily,  which  would  be  at 
the  rate  of  35  litres  per  head;  but  a large 
portion  of  this  is  used  for  the  public  service, 
while  the  majority  of  inhabitants  are  supplied 
From  the  waters  of  the  canal  of  Ourcq,  which 
is  more  or  less  spoiled  by  the  refuse  of  the 
gypsum  quarries,  or  else  by  the  waters  of  the 
3eine  pumped  up  at  Chaillot. 


NEW  HOSPITALS. 

Dewsbury.  — The  Dewsbury  and  District 
general  Infirmary,  lately  completed  and  opened 
'or  the  reception  of  patients,  was  commenced 
n the  early  part  of  1880,  and  is  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  plan  of  the  new  edifice  may  be 
ikened  to  a shaftless  cross,  the  head  being  formed 
)f  large  wards  with  dispensary  beneath,  and  the 
irms  and  centre  by  the  rooms  for  the  adminis- 
;rative  staff,  special  wards,  operating  - room, 
fee.  The  principal  front  is  to  the  west,  the 
nost  striking  feature  being  a clock  tower,  which 
■ises  to  a height  of  90  ft.  above  the  ground.  A 
dock  from  the  works  of  Messrs.  Gillett  & Co., 
>f  Croydon,  has  been  placed  in  the  tower.  It 
s constructed  to  strike  the  hours  upon  a bell 
veighing  4i  cwt.  The  visitors’  entrance  is 
lituated  at  the  principal  front  of  the  building,  a 
ihort  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a doorway  which 
s surmounted  by  an  oriel  window  with  massive 
noulded  corbels  and  castellated  battlement, 
ibove  it  being  a group  of  figures  representing 
1 Charity,”  and  over  this  a canopy  in  ashlar, 
lanked  on  each  side  by  a shield,  one  bearing 
he  arms  of  Dewsbury  and  the  other  those  of 
lavensthorpe.  Two  angular  towers,  both  75  ft. 
tigh,  flank  the  end  of  the  wing  containing  the 
urge  wards.  The  north  front  has  in  its  centre 
. large  three-light  tracery-headed  window, 
ighting  the  principal  staircase,  and  filled  with 
tained  glass  representing  Christ  healing  the 
ick.  The  large  wards  to  which  reference  has 
lready  been  made  run  north  and  south,  and  are 
ighted  by  lofty  windows  at  the  sides  and  at  the 
outh  end,  the  upper  ward  having  a balcony  out- 
ide  for  the  use  of  patients.  All  the  apartments 
a the  building  are  lofty,  spacious,  and  well 
rranged.  The  flooring  of  all  the  rooms  is  of 
he  best  Stettin  oak,  that  of  the  wards  and 
ther  departments  being  polished.  The  floors 
f the  corridors  are  of  Dennett  & Ingle’s  fire- 


proof concrete,  lined  at  the  sides  with  encaustic 
tiles.  In  the  corridors  and  throughout  the 
building  the  plinths  are  of  cement.  The  dis- 
pensary, which  is  in  the  basement,  comprises 
surgery,  doctors’  examination  and  consulting 
rooms,  with  a large  apartment  in  which  out- 
patients will  wait  for  advice  and  medicine.  The 
patients’  entrance  is  at  the  south  end  of  the 
building.  Pood-lifts  run  from  the  large  kitchen 
on  the  basement  story  to  the  lower  and  upper 
ward  kitchens.  The  apparatus  is  the  patent  of 
Messrs.  Thomas  & Sons,  of  Cardiff,  and  is 
incapable  of  being  moved  except  by  means 
provided  for  the  purpose,  and  which  will  be 
under  control  from  any  stoi'y.  Another  hoist, 
known  as  “ the  hydraulic  telescopic-ram  lift,” 
runs  from  the  basement  to  the  top  story,  and  in 
it  a patient  brought  in  on  an  ambulance  or 
stretcher  can  be  carried  directly  to  the  door  of 
the  operating-room  or  to  the  upper  wards.  For 
cooking  purposes  water  is  conveyed  direct  from 
the  street  mains ; for  bathing,  cleansing,  and 
heating  it  comes  from  two  large  tanks  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  principal  tower,  and  which 
hold  about  3,000  gallons,  this  quantity  of  water 
being  always  kept  in  stock,  the  supply  coming 
from  the  Dewsbury  and  Heckmondwike  Water- 
works. The  new  building,  which  has  accommo- 
dation for  fifty  in-patients,  has  been  erected  at 
a cost  of  17,000?.,  and  of  this  sum  more  than 
15,000?.  has  been  collected  and  subscribed.  The 
architect  (Mr.  A.  H.  Kirk)  under  whose  super- 
vision the  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried 
out  declined  to  accept  any  remuneration  for 
his  services. 

Bolton. — The  Borough  Fever  Hospital,  Bolton, 
has  been  formally  opened.  It  has  been  erected 
on  a site  in  Hulton-lane,  Rumworth,  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  and  G.  Marsden,  builders,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  architect, 
Mr.  M.  Robinson,  many  of  the  details  being 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Dr.  E. 
Sergeant,  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the 
borough. 


had  occurred  they  were  put  down  to  Fenianism.  There  had 
been  many  serious  fires  lately,  and  all  through  the  care- 
lessness of  men  who  undertook  to  do  all  that  which 
they  understood  nothing  at  all  about.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration Woollard’s  poverty,  he  would  only  line  him  -10s. 
and  20s.  costs. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Rev.  George  Ayliffe  Poole,  M.A.,  author 
of  “ The  History  of  Ecclesiastical  Architec- 
ture in  England,”  &c.,  died  on  the  25th  ult., 
at  Winwick  Rectory,  Northamptonshire,  aged 
74.  Mr.  Poole  was  author  of  several  other 
works,  including  “Churches,  their  Structure, 
&c.  ” ; “History  and  Architecture  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  ” ; “ Diocesan  History  of  Peter- 

borough”; “Character  of  Church  Architec- 
ture”; &c.  Mr.  Poole  was  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  early  promoters  of  the  revival  of 
Gothic  architecture  for  ecclesiastical  purposes. 

Mr.  Virgoe  Buckland. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  death  of  this  gentleman,  which  took  place 
at  his  town  residence  in  Queen’s-Gate-terrace 
on  the  28th  ult.  About  a week  previously  he 
underwent  a surgical  operation,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  never  recovered.  Mr.  Buckland 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  surveyors  in 
London.  He  held  the  position  of  surveyor  to 
the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  he  was  a member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Surveyors’  Institution.  He  was  about 
fifty-nine  years  of  age. 


CASES  UNDER  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

FLUES  AND  TIMBER. 

At  the  Guildhall,  Charles  John  Woollard,  85,  Iloxton- 
street,  was  summoned  by  Mr.  Edmd.  Woodthorpe,  district 
surveyor  for  the  northern  division  of  the  city  of  London, 
before  Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.,  for  executing  work  by  fixing 
a stove  and  flue  on  the  premises  of  No.  45,  Barbican, 
without  having  given  the  notice  required  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Woodthorpe  said  Woollard  was  a gasfitter,  who 
undertook  to  fix  the  stove  in  question,  but  he  placed  it 
against  a wooden  beam,  which  might  have  communicated 
•with  other  houses  and  set  them  on  fire.  His  object  was 
not  so  much  to  punish  Woollard  as  to  get  such  a fine 
inflicted  as  would  prevent  others  doing  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Cropley  Phillips,  who  appeared  for  Woollard, 
admitted  the  charge,  but  said  that  his  client  was  only  u 
journeyman  gasfitter,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  district  surveyors,  or  the  notices  which  they 
were  to  be  served  with.  He,  through  a friend,  got  the 
job  and  executed  it,  but  he  had  no  knowledge  that  he  was 
bound  to  give  any  notices. 

Mr.  Douglas,  the  chief  clerk,  read  the  Act  by  which  the 
builder  was  bound  to  give  notice  to  the  district  surveyor. 

Mr.  Phillips  admitted  all  that,  and  further  said  that 
Woollard,  having  undertaken  the  work,  placed  himself  in 
the  position  of  builder,  but  he  only  appealed  for  a mitiga- 
tion of  penalty  to  the  minimum  on  account  of  the  defendant 
being  a very  poor  man  with  a large  family,  and  not  being 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bideford. — It  has  been  finally  decided  to  pull 
down  the  old  market  and  to  build  a new  one 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Chudley,  of 
Newton  Abbot,  who,  in  an  open  competition, 
was  awarded  the  second  place  by  the  referee 
called  in  to  decide,  but  who  received  first 
premium,  and  whose  designs  wore  accepted  by 
the  Town  Council.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  J.  H. 
Foaden,  of  Ashburton,  and  the  amount  of  the 
contract  is  a trifle  under  3,000?.  The  site  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  to  it  the  streets  con- 
verge from  all  directions.  The  steepness  of  the 
ground  has  necessitated  different  fiats  for  the 
front  shops,  the  butchery,  and  the  pannier- 
market  respectively.  The  new  buildings  will 
stand  as  nearly  as  possible  north,  south,  east, 
and  west,  the  front  elevation  being  that  towards 
the  east,  commanding  a view  down  the  steep 
Bridge-street.  Here  is  to  be  the  main  entrance, 
under  a semicircular  archway.  Into  the  piers 
supporting  the  red  brick  segment  arches  of  the 
shop-fronts  will  be  introduced  terra-cottafoliage 
friezes  set  in  moulded  panels,  the  arches  them- 
selves having  Ham  Hill  springers  and  key- 
stones ; in  fact,  in  all  the  elevations  the  stone- 
work will  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  moulded  red 
and  white  brick.  The  fish-market  and  the  corn 
exchange  will  each  have  an  area  of  38  ft.  bv 
20  ft.,  and  a height  of  32  ft.  Both  will  be  weil 
lighted  on  two  sides.  In  the  north  elevation  are 
entrances  to  the  fish-market,  the  butchery,  and 
the  pannier-market,  a covered  way,  13  ft.  wide, 
extending  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
butchery,  and  having  similar  means  of  egress 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  pannier-market  is 
covered  by  five  roofs,  the  gable  ends  of  which 
constitute  this  elevation  of  the  building.  For 
the  sake  of  light  and  ventilation  the  second 
and  fourth  roofs  are  carried  5 ft.  higher  than 
the  adjacent  roofs  on  either  side,  thus  per- 
mitting of  the  introduction  throughout  the 
whole  length  of  the  roofs,  and  on  both  sides 
of  each,  of  a kind  of  clearstory  light,  and 
louvre  ventilators.  Similar  provision  has  been 
made  on  the  side  adjoining  the  butchery.  The 
two  high  roofs  have  an  elevation  of  29  ft., 
while  the  lower  ones  are  24  ft.  in  height. 
The  roofs  of  this  portion  of  the  building  are 
supported  on  hollow  iron  columns,  which  serve 
also  to  conduct  the  roof  water  to  the  drains 
underneath  the  building.  Messrs.  Tardrew  & 
Sons,  Bideford,  have  the  contract  for  these 
iron  columns.  There  are  three  semicircular 
iron-framed  windows  in  the  western  elevation, 
17  ft.  in  height  by  G ft.  in  width,  which  will  be 
fitted  with  rolled  glass.  The  butchery  has  a 
breadth  of  40  ft.,  including  the  covered  road- 
way, through,  on  each  side  of  which  are  the 
butchers’  shops,  in  all  twenty-four  in  number, 
having  each  11  ft.  of  frontage  and  a depth  of 
13  ft.  The  pavement  will  be  of  Marland  brick 
set  on  edge,  and,  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
the  butchery  is  to  be  covered  with  corrugated 
iron.  The  pannier  - market  has  an  area  of 
10,500  superficial  feet,  and  may  be  made  avail- 
able for  volunteer  drills  during  winter  months. 
The  pavement  is  to  be  of  Marland  brick.  The 
total  area  of  the  market  will  be  21,000  square 
feet.  The  work  is  to  be  wholly  completed  by 
April  next. 

Kingsbridge  (Devon). — At  a meeting  of  the 
Kingsbridge  Feoffees,  a few  days  ago,  Mr. 
John  Wills,  architect,  of  Yictoria-chambers, 
Derby,  attended  and  submitted  his  plans  for 
building  and  laying  out  the  Rack  Parks  for 
building  purposes.  The  Feoffees  accepted  his 
general  design,  and  it  is  intended  that  eight 
villa  residences  shall  be  built  on  the  present 
garden-ground  adjoining  Boxhill  Lawn  ; and  as 
the  Feoffees  have  some  building  land  imme- 
diately above,  this  will  be  the  prelude  to  opening 
up  these  sites  for  building  purposes.  Mr.  Wills 
hopes  to  have  the  contracts  signed  beforo 
Christmas  next. 

Stockton. — The  new  Fire  - Brigade  Station 
was  opened  on  the  21st  ult.  The  site  of  the 
new  building  was  first  occupied  as  a fire  station 
in  1872,  but  owing  to  its  dilapidated  appear- 
ance it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  the  present 
commodious  building  erected  in  place  of 
it.  Outside  the  main  entrance  there  is  a 


.cquainted  with  the  law.  . . ~~~  — — — 

Alderman  Lusk  did  not  wish  to  impose  a heavy  penalty,  communicating  with  a continuous  alarm - 

but  an  example  must  bo  made  to  deter  others.  Many  , , , . ..  -P  , , j .,  . 

offences  had  taken  place,  and  as  nobody  knew  how  they  I bell  placed  in  the  duty-man  s dormitory  for  a 
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fire-alarm.  This  bell,  when  rung,  stops  a clock 

in  the  dormitory,  so  that  the  exact  time  of  a 
call  may  be  taken.  On  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  passage,  on  entering  by  the  main  entrance, 
will  be  found  a spacious  guard-room,  23  ft.  by 
18  ft.,  and  a door  leads  out  of  the  guard-room 
into  the  duty-man’s  dormitory.  In  the  guard- 
room  all  the  bells  and  knobs  used  in  signalling 
with  the  various  places  in  the  town  are  placed. 
There  is  also  an  electric  bell  which  communi- 
cates with  the  firemen  inhabiting  the  upper  part 
of  the  building ; also  two  electric  bells  commu- 
nicating with  the  captain  and  the  ostler.  Tho 
guard-room  is  well  fitted  up  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  men  on  duty,  and  is  supplied  with 

ia  good  number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and 
boxes  of  dominoes,  draughts,  &c.,  for  the  men’s 
amusement.  The  duty-man’s  dormitory  is  sup- 
plied with  a large  bath,  abed,  chairs,  &c.  Next 
to  it,  opening  into  the  passage,  is  a bedroom  for 
the  call-boy.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
passage  a small  door  opens  into  the  fire-station. 
The  dimensions  of  the  fire-station  are  40  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  a fitting-shop  behind  measures  18  ft. 
by  12  ft.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  station 
is  placed  an  office,  12  ft.  by  7 ft.,  and  two  store- 
rooms, 9 ft.  by  7 ft.  each.  Behind  the  station 
is  a large  yard,  out  of  which  a staircase  runs 
up  to  a balcony  on  the  second  floor.  On  this 
floor  and  the  floor  above  are  four  dwelling- 
houses,  well  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  four  of  the  five  firemen,  each  containing 
kitchen,  sitting-room,  and  two  bedrooms,  and 
the  usual  conveniences.  The  tower  is  60  ft. 
high  and  8 ft.  square,  and  is  fitted  with  win- 
dows opening  at  any  angle.  The  building  was 
erected  from  plans  by  Mr.  Jas  Hall,  C.E.,  the 
borough  surveyor.  Mr.  W.  C.  Atkinson  was  the 
contractor,  and  Mr.  J.  Doherty  the  clerk  of 
works. 

Fenton. — At  a special  meeting  of  tho  Fenton 
(Staffordshire)  Local  Board,  on  tho  18th  ult., 
tho  common  seal  of  the  Board  was  ordered  to 

I be  affixed  to  an  agreement  with  tho  Venerable 

Archdeacon  Sir  L.  T.  Stamer,  bart.,  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  six  acres  of  land  as  a site 
for  the  proposed  !new  gasworks,  the  price  of 
the  land  to  be  determined  by  valuation  ; to  an 
■ I agreement  with  the  North  Staffordshire  Tram- 

ways Company  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
land  required  for  the  formation  of  a road  to  the 
gasworks  site  ; and  to  au  agreement  with 
Messrs.  Shone  & Ault,  engineers,  Wrexham,  for 
their  services  as  engineers  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  works  for  raising  sewage]  by 
means  of  ejectors  worked  with  compressed  air. 
A letter  was  read  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners,  consenting  to  the  grant  of  a 
loan  of  20,000/.  for  the  construction  of  sewerage 

I works.  There  were  eight  tenders  for  the  erec- 

tion of  the  proposed  new  gasworks,  the  highest 
being  6,731/.  4s.  2d.,  and  the  lowest  4,658/.  Is.  8d. 
Tho  latter,  which  was  tho  tender  of  Mr.  E. 
Gibson,  of  Tunstall,  was  accepted. 

Daybrook  (Notts). — Messrs.  M.  Jacoby  & Co., 
lace  manufacturers,  aro  erecting  at  Daybrook 
very  extensive  works,  comprising  lace  factory, 

I dressing-rooms,  bleach-works,  dye-works,  offices, 

stables,  &o.  On  the  13th  ult.,  the  ceremony  of 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  was 
performed  by  Mrs.  J.  A.  Jacoby.  Mr.  Herbert 
Walker  is  the  architect.  The  buildings  are  in 
the  vicinity  of  Daybrook  Station  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway,  and  are  being  erected  by 
Mr.  Enoch  Hind,  of  Nottingham,  under  the 
architect’s  superintendence. 

Ply  mouth. — Considerable  progress  has  recently 
been  made  with  the  New  Pier  under  the  Hoe. 
The  column  furthermost  in  the  sea  has  now 
been  fixed  ; and  the  ironwork  is  being  put  into 
position  as  fast  as  it  arrives  and  as  the  state  of 
the  tides  and  of  the  sea  permits.  The  total 
length  of  the  pier  will  be  527  ft.  6 in.  The 
extreme  width  of  the  pier-head  is  to  be  180  ft. 
Soon  the  steps  of  the  landing  stage  will  begin 
to  show  themselves.  This  landing-stage  will  be 
500  ft.  in  length,  and  will  run  all  round  the  ' 
pier-head  and  be  available  at  all  states  of  the 
tide.  Finding  the  timber  came  too  slowly  from 
their  contractors  at  Gloucester,  the  company 

Imade  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Fox,  Eliott,  & 
Co.,  of  Plymouth,  who  have  supplied  a very 
large  quantity.  The  engineers  are  Messrs. 
Dawson  & Drake.  The  cost  of  the  pier,  which 
is  to  be  opened  before  Christmas,  will  be  about 
40,000/. 


The  Memorial  Stone  of  Mr.  Charrington’s 
new  Great  Assembly  Hall  in  the  East-end  of 
London  will  be  laid  on  Saturday,  November  10. 
The  building  is  to  hold  5,000  people. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Liverpool. — Two  stained-glass  windows  have 
just  been  placed  in  the  large  dining-room  of  the 
hotel  at  the  terminus  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  at  Lime-street,  Liverpool. 
They  are  circular-headed  openings  of  consider- 
able size,  and  illustrate,  as  central  subjects, 
“The  Runcorn  Viaduct”  and  “ The  High  and 
Low  Level  Roade  Cutting.”  In  a wide  mar- 
ginal border  round  these  subjects  are  portraits 
of  the  engineers,  Robert  and  George  Stephen- 
son, Watt,  Locke,  Brindley,  and  Telford  ; the 
intermediate  spaces  being  filled  with  smaller 
subjects  such  as  the  “Widening  of  Lime-street 
Tunnel,”  “ Entrance  to  Lime-street  Station,” 
and  “ Cutting  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
Railway  intersecting  these  are  groups  of 
the  scientific  instruments  and  tools  employed 
in  railway  road-making.  At  the  base  of  the 
window  illustrating  “The  Runcorn  Viaduct” 
is  a small  subject  showing  the  engine  “ The 
Rocket  and  at  the  base  of  the  other  light  is 
“ Puffing  Billy.”  The  windows  were  executed 
by  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Howard,  of  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  W.  Hull,  of  Northampton  ; and  the  car- 
toons were  drawn  by  Mr.  Leonard  Pownall,  an 
ex-pupil  of  the  firm. 

Stonehouse,  N.B. — Two  memorial  windows 
have  just  been  completed  for  Stonehouse  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  by  Messrs.  Baflantine  & 
Son,  Edinburgh.  Both  are  in  memory  of  Dr. 
John  L.  Paterson,  of  Bahia,  who  died  in  Brazil 
at  the  close  of  last  year.  One  is  the  gift  of  his 
widow,  the  other  is  the  gift  of  his  only  remain- 
ing brother,  the  pastor  of  the  congregation.  In 
the  centre  of  the  one  window  is  a palm  tree, 
the  emblem  of  Brazil  as  much  as  of  India ; a 
cedar  occupies  the  centre  of  the  other. 

Pallion  ( Sunderland ). — A two-light  stained- 
glass  window,  being  a memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Short,  a local  shipbuilder,  has  just  been 
erected  in  Pallion  Church,  Sunderland.  The 
chief  subjects  of  the  illustration  are  the 
Building  of  the  Ark  and  the  return  of  the  dove 
thereto.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  central  in  the 
tracery  lights  above ; the  window  itself  being 
opposite  the  font.  Tho  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects and  adjunctive  enrichments  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Fourteenth-century  Decorated 
style.  The  window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs. 
Powell  Brothers,  of  Leeds. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Greenfield  (Tories). — The  old  school  in  con- 
nexion with  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Greenfield, 
having  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  parish,  new  schools  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion for  the  accommodation  of  340  children,  at 
a total  cost  of  2,200/.  Mr.  M.  Robinson,  of  19, 
Acresfielci,  Bolton,  is  the  architect ; and  Mr. 
James  Bourne  and  Messrs.  Hewkin  Bros.,  both 
of  Greenfield,  are  the  contractors  for  the  stone 
work  and  the  remainder  of  the  trades  respec- 
tively. 

Bootle. — On  the  17th  ult.  the  memorial  stones 
of  a new  Primitive  Methodist  Sunday-school 
buildings,  in  Queen’s-road,  Bootle,  were  laid. 
The  foundation-stone  of  a new  chapel  adjoining 
was  laid  a short  time  back  by  Mr.  VV.  P. 
Hartley.  The  designs  for  the  chapel  and 
schools  are  thirteenth-century  Gothic,  and  the 
buildings  are  of  brick,  with  stone  frontings. 
The  chapel  will  seat  400,  and  the  school  300, 
and  the  amount  of  the  contract  is  2,600/.  The 
builder  is  Mr.  Thomas  Bridge,  of  Burscough, 
and  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tuke,  & Hurst,  of  South- 
port,  are  the  architects. 


gtisctllanea. 

City  Iiand. — It  is  gratifying  to  find,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  about  the  vacant  land  on 
the  Thames  Embankment,  that  the  Corpora- 
tion will  have  made  a good  thing  out  of  their 
purchase  of  some  few  years  ago.  The  terms  of 
the  sale  will  give  the  Corporation  a profit  of 
something  nearer  200,000/.  than  100,000/.  And 
besides  they  have  been  enabled  to  provide  a site 
on  the  Embankment  for  the  City  of  London 
School,  the  cost  of  which,  however,  will  be  more 
than  recouped  to  them  by  the  sale  of  the  Milk- 
street  site. — City  Press. 

Gas  Companies  and  Smoke  Abatement. 
The  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  and  the  South 
Metropolitan  Gas  Company  have  each  sent  a 
contribution  of  100/.  to  the  funds  of  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution. 


[Oct.  6,  1883. 


Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  at  Tavis-: 
took. — On  the  27th  ult.  the  bronze  statue  of 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  executed  by  Mr.  Boehm, 
R.A.,  for  presentation  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
to  the  town  of  Tavistock,  was  unveiled  by  the 
Portreeve,  Mr.  J . J.  Daw.  The  total  height  oi 
the  memorial  is  about  23  ft.,  of  which  13  ft.  are 
occupied  by  the  granite  work.  The  erection  of 
the  base  and  pedestal  was  entrusted  by  Mr.; 
Boehm  to  Mr.  J.  Pethick,  of  Plymouth,  who 
has  also  supplied  the  stone  from  his  quarries: 
near  Princetown.  Leading  up  to  the  statue  on 
each  side  is  a flight  of  four  granite  steps,  each 
with  a rise  of  9 in.,  giving  a total  height  to  the: 
stepsall  round  of  3 ft.  The  foundations  have 
been  sunk  to  a depth  of  6 ft.  6 in.,  and  are  well- 
embedded  on  Portland  cement  concrete.  The: 
granite  work  is  not  quite  solid,  a small  cavity 
having  been  left  right  through  the  erection  tot 
the  statue  itself,  and  in  this  hollow  concrete! 
has  been  poured  so  as  to  give  the  granite  work 
firmness.  The  statue  itself  is  10  ft.  high  andi 
weighs  nearly  two  tons.  The  figure  with  the: 
accompanying  sphere  rests  on  a plinth  of  the: 
same  metal,  4 ft.  square  and  7 in.  deep.  The: 
great  circumnavigator  is  represented  standing 
bareheaded  in  an  easy  attitude,  dressed  in  the 
costume  worn  by  persons  of  rank  of  the  Eliza-: 
bethan  period.  An  ample  sash  passes  roundi 
the  Admiral’s  right  shoulder,  where  it  is  tied: 
in  a large  bow.  Drake  also  wears  round  his 
neck  tho  chain  and  badge  which  it  was  the 
custom  for  persons  holding  similarly  high  posi-> 
tions  in  his  time  to  wear,  and  the  details  have, 
been  minutely  brought  out.  Drake  has  on  his 
left  side  his  tremendous  sword  slung  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  whilst  his  left  hand: 
rests  on  his  hip.  In  his  right  he  holds  a 
compass  partially  open.  In  the  background,! 
slightly  to  the  rear  of  the  right  hand,  as  it 
hangs,  is  a globe.  The  pedestal  has  three  of  itsi 
Bides  devoted  to  sculptural  reliefs,  depicting: 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  hero.  Mr.  F.  Rowe, 
of  Tavistock,  erected  the  pedestal  and  base; 
The  statue  was  cast  at  the  Thames  Ditton 
Foundry. 

Wear  and  Tear  of  Highways  by  the: 
Conveyance  of  Materials. — At  Exeter,  last 
week,  Mr.  August  Krauss,  contractor,  Colston-i 
road,  Bristol,  was  summoned  by  the  Wonford 
Highway  Board  for  damaging  by  extraordinary- 
traffic  a road  at  Christow  to  the  amount 
of  150/.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
Mr.  Krauss  was  the  contractor  for  the  con-: 
truction  of  a reservoir  in  the  parish  of  : 
Christow,  for  the  town  of  Torquay.  In  the. 
course  of  the  construction  of  the  reservoir  it i 
was  found  necessary  to  haul  large  quantities  of: 
clay  from  a place  called  Court  Farm,  a distance: 
of  three  miles,  and  as  a consequence  the  roadi 
had  been  damaged,  and  the  Highway  Board  hadi 
incurred  an  expenditure  of  150/.,  which  they: 
sought  to  recover.  The  proceedings  werei 
taken  under  the  Highways  Act,  1878,  section) 
23,  which  provided  that  if  any  person  in  conse- 
quence of  his  use  of  the  highways  by  extra-i 
ordinary  traffic  damaged  the  road,  the  expenses 
should  not  be  thrown  on  the  ratepayers,  but: 
that  the  person  who  caused  the  traffic  shouldl 
repay  tho  same.  A Highway  Board  could! 
recover  in  a summary  manner.  Evidence: 
having  been  given,  and  the  defendant’s  solicitor 
(Mr.  Inskeep)  heard,  the  Chairman  said  thei 
majority  of  tho  Bench  were  of  opinion  that  thei 
case  was  one  of  extraordinary  traffic.  Aal 
regarded  the  damage,  they  might  hint  that  it 
should  be  arranged  between  the  parties.  The. 
traffic  was  extraordinary,  but  not  excessive.—^ 
Mr.  Ward  (Clerk  to  the  Wonford  Highway 
Board)  said  he  would  be  quite  content  if  their 
Worships  would  suggest  a sum  to  be  paid  by 
Mr.  Krauss. — The  Chairman  suggested  50/., i 
and  this  was  agreed  to  on  the  understanding: 
that  a threatened  appeal  be  abandoned,  and  that: 
the  defendant  paid  4/.  as  costs. 

Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders,  and. 
Major  of  the  St.  George’s  Rifles,  has  beeld 
awarded  the  medal  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society] 
for  saving  life  under  trying  circumstances.  Omj 
the  7th  of  August  last,  two  ladies  and  twm; 
gentlemen  were  in  a boat  on  the  Avon,  neacJ 
Stratford,  when  the  barque  struck  against  a i 
submerged  stake  with  such  force  as  to  knock  a) 
hole  in  her.  She  sank  in  about  15  ft.  of  rapid] 
water  almost  immediately,  but  the  occupants  i 
managed  to  clutch  hold  of  some  overhanging 
trees,  and  cried  loudly  for  help.  Major  Bird, : 
who  was  fishing  some  little  distance  awaj’,  ran 
to  the  rescue,  and  jumping  in,  succeeded  in 
bringing  all  four  safely  to  the  bank. 
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The  Proposed  New  Workhouse  for 
the  Wandsworth  and  Claphani  Union.— 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Board  of  Guardians,  on  the  27th  ult.,  a letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the  architect, 
stating  that  in  consequence  of  the  requirements 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  he  now  esti- 
mated the  cost  of  the  new  workhouse  at 
59, OOOZ.,  instead  of  43,000£.,  his  original  estimate. 
Mr.  Plumridge  complained  that  all  the  guardians 
had  not  been  supplied  with  specifications,  so 
that  they  did  not  know  how  the  workhouse  was 
proposed  to  be  built.  He  moved  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  tenders  be  postponed  for  a 
month.  Mr.  Hancock  seconded.  Mr.  Phillips 
observed  that  the  specification  showed  that 
bricks  were  to  be  used  which  would  cost  12s.  6d. 
per  1,000  more  than  those  mentioned  in  the 
original  estimate.  The  specification  also  stipu- 
lated that  the  contractors  were  to  purchase 
certain  materials  of  certain  makers,  and  they 
all  knew  what  that  meant.  Mr.  Lambert  said 
they  had  appointed  an  architect  who  had  a 
reputation  to  maintain,  and  they  made  him 
'esponsible  for  everything.  The  motion  for 
jostponement  was  lost,  and  the  letter  ordered 

0 bo  entered  on  the  minutes.  On  the 
ollowing  day  the  Guardians  held  a special 
nee  ting  to  receive  tenders  for  the  building  of 
■he  new  workhouse.  Mr.  Aldwinckle,  the 
irchitect,  attended,  and,  at  the  request  of 
fir.  Lambert,  he  answered  the  remarks  and 
[uestions  of  the  previous  day.  The  in- 
rease  in  the  price,  from  43,000/.  to  59,000£., 
ras  owing  to  the  requirements  of  the  Local 
lovernment  Board  ; the  whole  building  had  to 
>e  raised.  He  further  stated  that  it  was 
ntended  to  build  the  main  building  of  stock 
tricks,  with  the  exception  of  red  brick  bauds 
a the  chapel.  It  was  necessary  to  stipulate 
hat  certain  materials  should  be  procured  from 
ertain  firms,  as  there  was  a vast  difference  in 
he  qualities  ; but  he  only  claimed  that  the 
laterials  should  be  such  as  the  architect  would 
pprove  of,  and  in  no  way  did  he  wish  to 
trevent  the  builders  being  as  far  as  possible 
ree.  After  a discussion,  it  was  agreed  that 
bpies  of  the  specification  should  be  sent  to 
‘ach  member  of  the  Building  Committee, 
’he  tenders  for  the  new  building  were  then 
pened.  They  were  thirty  in  number,  ranging 

1 amount  from  72,290 £.,  the  highest,  to  53,977 £., 
lie  lowest.  It  was  agi’eed  that  the  Building 
!ommittee  should  fix  a day  to  decide  which 
rnder  should  be  accepted.  The  list  of  tenders 
i given  on  p.  472  of  this  number  of  the  Builder. 

Liabilities  of  Carriers  for  Damage  to 
7orks  of  Art.— In  the  City  of  London  Court, 
sfore  Mr.  E.  T.  E.  Besley,  deputy-judge,  on 
ie  27th  inst.,  the  case  of  Davies,  Turner,  & 
o.  r.  The  Great  Western  Railway  Company 
as  disposed  of.  The  question  at  issue  was 
hether  consignees  of  goods  were  entitled  to 
ive  an  inspection  of  them  before  paying  the 
targes  necessarily  incurred  in  course  of  transit, 
here  was  a further  point,  whether  carriers, 
Lving  paid  the  consignor,  as  had  now  been 
istomary  in  the  trade,  for  the  value  of  the 
>ods,  could  recover  the  amount  in  a court  of 
kv.  In  the  present  case,  a valuable  work  of 
t was  consigned  from  Rome  to  a Mr.  Savage, 
siding  in  Somersetshire.  One  of  the  railway 
mpany’s  clerks  was  instructed  to  see  the  work 
fely  delivex-ed;  but  it  appeared  that  on 
living  at  Mr.  Savage’s  residence  he  ‘ allowed 
it  gentleman  to  at  once  undo  the  parcel  and 
amine  the  contents,  when  it  was  found  that 
i fragile  material,— painted  glass, — had  been 
)ken  into  fragments  in  course  of  tx-ansit. 

’.  Savage  refused  to  accept  delivery,  and  the 
itention  of  the  plaintiffs  * was  that  the 
’endant  company  had  been  guilty  of  a breach 
duty  in  allowing  an  inspection  prior  to  pay- 
nt  of  the  “ paid  on  ” charges,  and  were 
ind  to  pay  the  loss  incurred.  Mr.  Besley 
d that  the  railway  company  erred  only  out 
politeness,  and  had  slightly  stepped  beyond 
ir  legal  duty  in  allowing  an  inspection  of 
goods.  He  would  therefore  give  judgment 
the  plaintiffs  for  31. 10s.  9d.,  being  the  actual 
Mint  expended  by  them  for  charges,  &c. 

£igh  Awards  for  Ventilators. — Messrs. 
iert  Boyle  & Son,  of  Holborn  Viaduct  and 
sgow,  have  been  adjudged,  for  their  patent 
-acting  air-pump  ventilator,  the  first  prize, — 
ilver  medal, — by  the  Mining  Institute  of 
nwall,  at  their  conference  recently  held  at 
ruth.  The  same  firm  has  also  been  awarded 
first  prize  medal  at  the  Cork  Exhibition, 
re  their  system  is  used  for  the  ventilation 
he  Exhibition  Buildings. 


A New  Pont  of  Derbyshire  fossil  marble, 
ana  °t  large  dimensions,  has  just  been  erected 
m the  Priory  Church,  Christchurch,  Hants,  as  a 
memorial  to  thu  late  Eight  Hon.  Sir'  George 
xtose,  Jll.p.  it  replaces  a modern  font  of  poor 
character.  The  new  one  is  founded  on  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  Transitional  Norman 
lont  (preserved  in  the  north  choir  aisle).  As 
several  parts  of  this  were  missing  the  restora- 
tion is,  to  some  extent,  conjectural.  The  square 
bowl  is  enriched  with  twelve  circular  moulded 
panels,  containing  sculptured  representations  of 
the  Nativity,  Our  Lord  disputing  with  the 
Doctors,  the  Institution  of  the  Eucharist,  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  worshipping,  Christ  walking 
on  the  Sea,  the  Resurrection,  the  Ascension,  the 
Crucifixion,  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the 
Temptation  in  the  Wilderness,  the  Transfi^ura- 
. °n,  ^6  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The° font 
is  set  on  a platform  approached  by  thx*ee 
moulded  steps,  the  lower  oues  octagonal  in 
plan,  the  upper  one  in  the  shape  of  a cross, 
•well  executed  in  Portland  stone.  There  is  a 
special  pedestal  for  the  clergyman,  the  west 
side  of  which  has  the  lily  sculptured  on  a pro- 
jecting shield.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  White  & Sons,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge-road, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A. 

University  College,  Bristol.— This  institu- 
tion aims  at  the  provision  of  a liberal  and 
scientific  education.  In  the  cuiriculum  of  work 
for  the  coming  session  there  is  an  increased 
extension  of  laboratory  instruction.  We  learn 
that  during  the  past  session  the  chemical 
laboratory  was  very  largely  attended.  The 
physical  and  electrical  laboratory  is  now  in  full 
operation,  and  very  valuable  apparatus  has 
already  been  procured.  Special  arrangements 
are  also  made  for  the  systematic  use  of  the 
engineering  workshops.  The  success  of  the 
engineering  department  hitherto  has  been  most 
encouraging,  but  the  Council,  not  satisfied  with 
past  progress,  now  afford  facilities  for  the  study 
of  architectural  drawing,  and  special  arrange- 
ments for  the  supervision  of  the  practical  work 
of  students  in  this  department  have  been  made. 
The  medical  school,  possessing  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  clinical  practice  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary  and  General  Hospital,  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  already  the  necessity  for  further 
accommodation  has  become  apparent. 

Whitehaven  (Cumberland).— The  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  new  baths,  &c.,  projected  by 
the  Whitehaven  Baths  and  Wash-houses  Com- 
pany (Limited),  was  laid  on  September  5th, 
1883,  by  the  Countess  of  Lonsdale,  and  the 
building  is  being  pushed  on  by  the  contractor, 
Mr.  McAdam,  of  that  town.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  T.  L.  Banks  (now  Messrs.  T.  L.  Banks  & 
Townsend),  of  London  and  Whitehaven.  The 
scheme  includes  a swimming-bath,  54  ft.  6 in. 
by  30  ft.  6 in.,  private  baths,  a Turkish  bath, 
and  large  and  complete  public  wash-houses. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  premises  towards 
Duke-street  will  be  let  as  offices.  The  contract 
was  let  for  the  sum  of  5,665 1.  The  engineering 
contract  for  heating  apparatus,  pumping  engine, 
iron  roofs,  &c.,  has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Cockburn,  of  Glasgow. 

A Map  of  Bournemouth,  has  just  been 
issued  by  Mr.  Garrett,  the  assistant  surveyor  to 
the  Bournemouth  Commissioners,  the  execution 
of  the  work  having  been  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Waterlow  Bros.  & Layton,  of  London.  There 
is  thus,  on  the  one  hand,  a guai-antee  of  accu- 
racy, and,  on  the  othei*,  a certainly  excellent 
practical  work.  It  presents  many  special 
features  for  commendation,  and  is  a worthy 
enterprise  of  the  assistant  surveyor.  Mr.  E. 
Offer  is  the  publisher. 

Builders’  Hardware.  — Under  the  title 
“ The  Architects’  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Builders’  Hai-dware,”  F.  W.  Reynold  '.  & Co. 
(Southwark)  have  issued  a trade -book  con- 
taining engravings  of  brassfoundry,  ironwork, 
stoves,  and  so  forth,  useful  for  specifying. 
Prices  are  attached. 

The  Vestry  Hall  of  St.  James’s,  West- 
minster, in  Piccadilly,  has  just  undergone 
complete  redecoration,  by  Messrs.  M.  & M. 
Fleming,  of  4,  Pall  Mall-place,  fx-om  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Bernard 
Dicksee  and  Mi’.  Arthur  Dicksee,  the  partners  in 
the  firm. 

Carlisle. — The  new  Grammar  Schools  were 
opened  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  on 
the  20th  ult.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  (selected  in  competition)  of 
Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  of  Cai’lisle,  at  a cost  of 
about  12,000£. 


Report  on  Non-Poisonous  Paints. — The 

question  of  poisoning  by  the  use  of  lead  paints 
is  one  of  such  great  importance  to  all  classes 
of  the  community  that  the  Council  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute  have  published  a report 
which  was  made  to  them  a short  time  ago  by 
a committee  specially  appointed  to  consider 
the  matter,  in  consequence  of  circumstances 
which  arose  at  the  Exhibition  at  Newcastle  in 
1882.  The  Committee,  which  consisted  of 
Prof.  W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Bartlett,  Ph.D.,  F.C.S.,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner, 
F .R.I.B.A.,  report  as  follows: — 

“We  have  examined  three  different  non-poisonous 
white  paints,  and  the  driers  supplied  with  them 
and  we  have  found  that,  although  all  the  paints  are 
practically  free  from  lead,  two  out  of  the  three 
driers  supplied  with  them  contain  lead  in  largo 
quantities.  The  committee  would  call  special 
attention  to  this  fact;  for,  although,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  makers,  the  driers  should 
be  used  in  the  proportion  of  only  about  7 or  8 per 
cent.,  they  are  in  practice  mixed  with  the  paints 
to  a very  much  greater  extent,  and  consequently 
the  paint,  when  prepared  for  use  with  driers 
containing  lead,  becomes  a poisonous  paint.  It 
it,  therefore,  essential,  when  using  a [so-called  non- 
poisonous  paint,  to  carefully  ascertain  that  the 
driers  used,  as  well  as  the  paint  itself,  are  free 
from  lead.  There  appears,  moreover,  no  substan- 
tial reason  for  the  use  of  lead  driers  ; for  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  the  paint  and  driers  were 
both  free  from  lead,  the  result  obtained  in  the  trials 
made  to  ascertain  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
different  paints  for  decorative  purposes  was  superior 
to  either  of  the  others.” 

Pulpit,  St.  John's  Wliittle-le- Woods.— 

A new  pulpit,  executed  in  Yorkshii'e  stone,  by 
Mr.  Miles,  of  Ulverstone,  from  designs  by  Mr. 

T.  Harrison  Myres  (Messrs.  Myres,  Veevers,  & 
Myres),  architect,  Preston,  has  just  been  pre- 
sented  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Whittle-le-Woods, 
near  Chorley.  The  pulpit  is  octagonal  in  plan, 
the  upper  portion  having  the  panels  richly 
carved ; the  subjects  chosen  being,  for  the 
centre,  the  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns ; the 
remaining  panels  are  treated  alternately  with 
the  passion-flower,  [vine,  &c.,  the  angle  of  each 
panel  having  a column  of  Devonshire  marble, 
with  moulded  cap  and  base.  Ornamental 
bands  of  foliage  divide  the  upper  and  lower 
stages.  The  whole  is  placed  on  a moulded 
base. 

St.  Mark’s,  Bolton. — A new  vicarage  is 
shortly  to  be  built  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mark, 
Bolton,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Marshall  Robinson, 
architect,  19,  Acresfield,  Bolton.  The  character 
of  the  building  is  to  be  Early  English,  and  the 
cost  about  2,000Z. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  superstructure  to  warehouse. 
Artillery-lane,  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Rush.  Messrs.  II  am  mack 
& .Lambert,  architects  : — 

F-*F  ' 1 ■ Wood  £7, 783  0 0 

Ashby  Bros  7.135  0 0 

Merritt  « Ashby  7 337  q q 

Bangs  &Co 7,334  0 0 

J.  H Johnson  7,289  0 0 

Nightingale  ”...  0,993  0 0 


For  extension  of  concrete  groynes  and  storm-water 
outfalls,  opposite  the  OldSteine  and  East-street,  Brighton. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  Borough  Surveyor: — 

Hudson,  Kearley,  & Co.,  Brighton  £16,900  0 0 

C.  Dickinson,  Bermondsey 16.830  0 0 

Hill  & Co.,  Westminster 15,950  0 0 

J.  Marshall,  College-road  13,-177  0 0 

W.  J.  Botterill,  London  13,228  0 0 

Cheesraan  & Co.,  Brighton 12,980  0 0 

J.  Harrison,  Springfield-road 12,054  0 0 


For  two  villa-residences.  Galley  HiU,  Fleet,  Hants. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Loe,  architect  : — 

Loe  & Son  (accepted) . 


For  alterations  in  sanitary  arrangements  at  the  Royal 
Surrey  County  Hospital,  Guildford.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lower, 
architect : — 

J.  Knight,  Westminster  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  addition  to  coach-house.  No.  6, 
Gloucester-road,  Regent’s  Park: — 

J.  A.  Taylor  (accepted). 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  The  Bull's  Head  Tavern, 
Soho,  for  Mr.  McBride  : — 

J.  A.  Taylor  (accepted). 


For  erecting  and  finishing  a pair  of  villas  upon  the 
Abbey-road  Estate,  Newtown-road,  Newbury,  for  the  Rev. 
W,  H.  Booth.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect,  tho 
Broadway,  Newbury.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Curtis  &.  Sons  ; ■ 

James  £1,481  0 0 

Elliott  1,46)  0 0 

Harrison 1,400  0 0 

Elms 1 ,375  0 0 


For  twenty-four  warehouses  and  six  shops  in  Aldersgate- 
street.  Mr.  T.  Lawrie,  architect : — 

First  block  of  six  warehouses : — 

Stone  (accepted)  £5,693  0 0 
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For  new  workhouse  at  Garratt-lane,  for  the  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham  Union. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  architects,  2,  East 
India  Avenue,  Leadenball  • street.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Clement  Dowling 

Jenkins £72,290  0 0 

Stitt  (Dover)  07,100  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 65.30D  0 0 

R.  Aviss  & Co 04,400  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton 63,720  0 0 

Gibbs  & Flew 62,720  0 0 

Lucas  & Son 62,500  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 62,430  0 0 

Perry  & Co 62,289  0 0 

Johnson  62,169  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 61,720  0 O 

Gabbutt  (Liverpool)  60,990  0 0 

Chappell  60,880  0 0 

Shurmur  60,8-10  0 0 

Booth  Bros 60,7' 0 0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow  60,-150  0 0 

Shepherd  69.920  0 0 

Parsons  59,715  0 0 

Peto  Bros 69,595  0 0 

Croaker  69, 135  O 0 

Greenwood  69,817  0 0 

Nightingale 67,872  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall  57,615  0 0 

Wall  57,287  0 0 

E.  LawTance  &.  Sons  ...  67,191  0 0 

Gibbons 67,000  0 0 

Jet  rare!  66,214  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee  (Rugby)* 65,888  0 0 

Brown  55.506  0 O 

B.  N.  Smith  & Son  (Paddington)  ...  63,977  0 0 

For  erecting  new  warehouse  for  Messrs.  R.  H.  & J. 
Pearson,  U xbridge-street,  Hotting  Hill.  Mr.  H.  Hart, 
architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

D.  D.  St  A.  Brown  (accepted). 

For  storage  tank,  for  the  Stockton  and  Middlesbrough 
Corporations  Water  Board  : — 

G.  H.  Goodhall,  Middlesbrough  ...£18,189  9 10 

J.  C.  Smith,  Rotherham 17,806  16  2 

McCrea  & McFarland,  Westminster  17,182  3 6 

R.  Simpson,  Barnsfold,  near  Preston  17,169  15  0 

Whitaker  Bros.,  Stockton-on-Tees  16,430  5 9 

H.  Fotherby  & Son,  Burnley 16,131  17  5 

G.  Marshall,  Darlington 16,008  12  6 

J.  Dickson,  St.  Albans 15,298  4 5 

J.  T.  Dixon,  Darlington  15,214  1 4 

T.  D.  Ridley,  Middlesbrough 14,945  10  0 

Foster  & Barry,  Rndcliffe-on-Trent.  14,722  8 0 

G.  Smith,  Hewcastle-on-Tyne  ......  14,708  9 10 

Kellett  & Bentley,  Queen  Victoria- 

street  13,732  16  10 

J.  Johnson  & Son,  Middlesbrough...  13,121  19  0 

S.  & W.  Pattinson,  Ruskington 11,751  4 6 

Accepted  for  residence,  Victor-road,  Manningham 
Bradford.  Mr.  Jas.  Ledingham,  architect:— 

Kershaw  & Co.  (masons  and  bricklayers). 

Holmes  & Haigh  (carpenters  and  joiners). 

R.  Hill  (plumber). 

Hill  & Nelson  (slaters). 

J.  Throp  (plasterer). 

H.  Halley  (painter). 

For  sewering  My  laud-road,  foi  the  Corporation  of 
Colchester.  Mr.  M.  C.  Clegg,  Borough  Surveyor  :— 

S.  Garwood  £225  0 0 

C.  Nason  195  0 0 

II.  Everett  & Son  127  10  0 

A.  Qladwell  120  0 0 

G.  Bowls 119  7 0 

G.  Lee 115  0 0 

C.  H.  Oldridge  (accepted)  Ic9  0 0 

For  two  cottages  for  Mr.  Botteyvile,  Colchester : — 

A.  Glad  well  £42  » 0 0 

A.  Chambers  39s  15  0 

J.  Ward 384  0 0 

F.  Dupont  ...  373  0 0 

J.  Ambrose  331  5 6 

C.  Carke 325  15  0 

O.  Bowls  325  0 0 

C.  li.  Oldridge  (accepted)  319  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  four  shops  and  premises  at  Wester- 
ham,  Kent,  for  Messrs.  Busnell  & Wadley.  Mr.  G. 
Friend,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons  :— 

Constable,  Penshurst £3,100  0 0 

Wiltshire,  Sevenoaks 3,090  0 0 

Ward,  Warlingham 2,995  0 0 

Lucas,  Ramsgate 2,965  0 0 

Durtnell,  Blasted 2,955  0 0 

Bourne,  Dover 2,775  0 0 

Bingham,  Headcorn  2,679  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  erecting  two  warehouses  on  the 
site  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Banner-street,  St.  Luke’s,  for 
Mr.  Richard  Scully.  Mr.  John  Groom,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Mark  W.  King: — 

Dove  Bros  £2,130  0 0 

Kirk  2,061  0 0 

Crabb  1,921  0 0 

Pocook 1,875  0 0 

Harris  1,860  0 0 

J O.  Richardson 1,833  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 1,830  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,827  0 0 

Archer 1,820  0 0 


For  street  fire-hydrants,  with  east-iron  covers,  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  Thomas  de  Courey  Meade, 
engineer  :— 

Per  Hydrant. 

J.  Gillespie,  35,  Queen  Victoria-street*  £2  5 0 
* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  auction -room  in  Cliff- street, 
Ramsgate,  for  Messrs.  R.  G.  Dunn  & Son,  auctioneers. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Elgar,  architect : — 

Smith  & Son  ...  £1,200  0 0! 

Newby  Bros 739  0 0 

Miller  650  0 0 

Martin  645  10  0 

White  Bros 695  0 0 ! 

For  alterations  to  the  premises  of  Messrs.  D.  H.  Evans 
& Co.,  316,  Oxford-street  and  1.  Chapel-place.  Mr.  Owen 
Lewis,  architect,  79,  Mornington-road,  Regent’s  Park  : — 

E.  Bowdon,  Kilbum  £1,168  0 0 

G.  Colls,  Queen  Victoria-street  955  0 0 

W.  Salter,  Lambeth  (accepted)  893  0 0 

F.  Cutlan,  Tollington  Park  855  5 0 

For  the  erection  of  a dwelling-house  and  shop  in  Cliff- 
street,  Ramsgate,  for  Mrs.  Ann  Marriott.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Elgar,  architect  : — 

Brickwork  and  Slating  only. 

Smith  & Sons  £750  0 0 

Miller 400  0 0 

Martin  333  0 0 

Newby  Bros 287  0 0 

White  Bros 217  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

T.  (we  decline  to  give  addresses). — G.  S.  (ditto).— M.  (ditto). — 
W.  H.  (too  late  (or  drawing  to  be  of  any  service).— H.  W.  (if  obstruc- 
tion of  light  can  be  proved  building  may  be  stopped). — J.  P.  (under 
mark).— W.  G.  L.— J.  B.— J.  & T.  T.— E.  H.  L.  B.-T.  L.  B— C. 
.— J.  P.— J.  B.  Me  C.— O.  D.  0— H.  T.  C— E.  F.— W.  Sou  4 A.— 
II.  M.  C.— G.  A H.— W.  St.  C.  B.— B.  & T— Templar.— A.  K.— P.  E. 

H.  B.— H.  4 L.  ~ " 


i.— T.  W.  A.— II.  & L.— J.  B.  & Co.— W.  P.  J.— J.  B.-A.-H. 
A.  G. 

irrespondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
>pt  In  cases  of  business. 

,J1  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetiugs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

8 lx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4®- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  8pecial  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

8 tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have ' 


REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE,! 

46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes! 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  tot 
cover  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [A pvt.' 


Bath.  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled,! 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.- 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stonei 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrieat 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stones 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United; 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster.' 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,' 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt, 


from  their  ( 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  Ae6’°A«“' it 

mersmith,  London,  W. 

(Ground  or  Lamp), [Anm 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt; 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav£ 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  383 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches, warehousefloorsi 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomsr 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advp 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


■•THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT,  , 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W' 
London.  [Advt 


MICHELMORE  & REAPI 


Manufacturers  of 


f^OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 


36a,  BOROUGH  ROAR 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


IRON  CISTERNS 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION' 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Cju 

Saturday,  October  13,  1S33. 
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Babylonian 
Architecture  and  Art. 

HE  city  whose  ruins 
M.  de  Sarzec  has  un- 
covered from  beneath 
the  mound  of  Tel-Lo 
was  evidently  a great 
and  important  centre 
of  Chaldean  religious 
life.  Gudea,  the  ruler 
whose  monuments  and 
inscriptions  are  so 
numerous,  and  who  so 
lavishly  endowed  and 
decorated  the  temples 
there,  does  not  claim  in  any  of  his  inscrip- 
.tions  the  title  of  independent  king,  but 
that  of  Patesi,  or  Yiceroy  of  the  City  of 
Sergulla.  This  Akkadian  title  of  Patesi  is  a 
compound  word,  meaning  “ holder  of  the  rod  of 
office,”  and  was  conferred  upon  all  local  rulers 
who  were  responsible  to  tbe  court  of  the  king. 
We  find  this  title  assumed  by  tbe  early  rulers 
of  Assur,  whose  brick  legends  are  found  in  the 
ruins  of  the  city,  at  Kileh-Shergat.  It  was 
rendered  by  the  Semitic  Assyrians  by  Issahu, 
for  insakxi,  literally  he  “ who  has  kissed,”  or  sub- 
mitted, referring  in  all  probability  to  a system 
of  induction  into  office,  such  as  the  kissing  of 
hands  now  in  use.  From  the  inscriptions  in 
the  Louvre,  and  his  royal  signet  seal  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Hague,  it  is  evident  that 
Gudea  was  a near  connexion  of  the  royal  house 
of  Chaldea,  whose  court  was  at  Erech,  now 
marked  by  the  neighbouring  mounds  of 
Warka.  He  also  combined  in  his  person  the 
offices  of  viceroy,  priest,  and  architect.  In  the 
first  of  these,  his  duties  were,  in  all  probability, 
-similar  to  those  of  the  Grecian  proxenos,  while 
his  education  and  descent  from  the  royal  line 
conferred  upon  him  the  priestly  office.  The 
inscription  upon  the  dress  of  the  statue  which 
represents  Gudea  in  his  character  of  chief 
architect,  also  shows  his  pious  devotion  to  the 
gods.  It  reads,  “ To  Nin-Sakh,  his  king,  the 
statue  of  Gudea,  Yiceroy  of  the  City  of 
Sergul,  who  the  holy  temple  has  made. 
One  measure  of  beer,  one  measure  of  food, 
one  half-measure  of  fruit,  and  one  half- 
measure  of  bread,  each  day  the  viceroy  he 
has  ordered.  His  petition  may  Nin-Sakh  fulfil ; 
j[when]  in  the  temple  of  Nin-Sakh  his  prayer  he 
pours  out,  his  prayer  may  he  grant.”  This 
statue,  which  we  have  already  described,  is 
made  of  green  stone,  apparently  diorite,  while 
a second  statue  also  inscribed  with  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  king,  but  representing  him  in 
civil  costume,  is  of  red  porphyry.  In  the  long 
inscription  on  the  statue  the  king  states  that 
he  sent  ships  to  the  land  of  Magan  to  obtain 
u the  hard  stone  which  is  in  the  land  of  Magan, 
to  make  his  statues  of.”  The  land  of  Magan 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  as  being  situated  to 


the  south-west  of  Assyria,  and  was  called  the 
land  of  the  copper  and  blue  stone, — that  is  the 
turquoise, — and  on  this  gronnd  most  Assyrio- 
logists  agree  in  identifying  it  with  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  the  Mafka  “ turquoise  land  ” of  the 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The  alluvial  nature 
of  Babylonia  rendered  stone  a rare  material, 
and  so,  with  the  exception  of  gypsum  from  the 
quarries  near  Mosul,  or  black  basalt,  which  was 
brought  chiefly  from  the  land  of  the  Hittites, 
the  volcanic  regions  of  North  Syria  and  the 
Hauran,  stone  had  to  be  obtained  from  a distance, 
and  both  diorite  and  porphyry  are  found  in 
the  Jebel  Dokhan,  the  “ Mons  Phorphyrites  ” of 
Ptolemy,  in  lat.27°.20',  a short  distance  from  the 
Red  Sea  coast.  We  find  some  traces  of  this 
early  trade  route  round  the  Arabian  peninsula 
in  the  discovery  of  early  Chaldean  remains 
and  antiquities  on  the  island  of  Bahrien,  in  the 
Bahrien  Sea,  off  tho  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  1S79  Captain  Durand,  R.N.,  made  a 
short  visit  to  the  island,  and  found  it  thickly 
covered  with  tumuli,  which,  on  being  opened, 
were  apparently  tombs.  Built  into  the  wall  of 
a mosque  he  found  a wedge-shaped  black 
stone,  bearing  an  inscription  in  very  archaic 
characters,  reading, — “ The  Palace  of  Rimugas, 
servant  of  the  god  Inzak,  the  viceroy.”  This 
indicated  that  in  very  early  ages  the  Akkadians 
had  planted  a colony  on  the  island  over  which 
a viceroy  presided,  and  this  colony,  probably, 
was  one  of  the  stations  on  the  coasting  route  to 
the  Red  Sea.  The  early  naval  enterprise  of  the 
Akkadians  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  have  left  their  record  in  legend  and 
inscription.  The  city  from  which  the  Chaldean 
Noah,  Tamzi  or  Khasisadra,  the  Zisuthius  of 
the  Greeks,  came,  was  called  “ Suripak,”  or 
“ the  Ship  City,”  while  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Euphrates,  near  Ur,  was  the  city  of  Ganganati, 
a ship  city  also,  which  was,  according  to  a 
legend,  invaded  by  ships  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
in  the  reign  of  Gisdhubar,  or  Nimrod.  It  is 
possible  that  we  may  see  in  these  early  naviga- 
tors the  origin  of  the  tradition  of  the  ancient 
home  of  the  Phoenicians  being  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  This  early  connexion  with  the  great 
African  power,  which  must  have  resulted  from 
the  trade  with  the  Red  Sea,  cannot  have  been 
without  its  effect  on  Akkadian  art,  and  may 
account  in  some  measure  for  the  great  re- 
semblance which  some  of  the  objects  from  Tel- 
Lo  bear  to  tbe  works  of  the  first  Egyptian 
dynasties.  We  know  from  the  earliest 
Egyptian  inscriptions  how  high  an  estimate 
was  formed  of  the  profession  of  architect.  The 
Merket  was  often  a prince  of  the  royal  blood,  or 
if  not  of  such  exalted  origin  he  was  deemed 
worthy,  as  in  the  case  of  Ti,  to  marry  into  the 
royal  family.  The  discoveries,  however,  at 
Tel-Lo  reveal  another  important  fact  in  the 
prominence,  both  in  Chaldea  and  Egypt,  given 
to  the  art  of  death.  We  know  how  the  tomb- 
walls  and  coffins  of  the  departed  Egyptians 
were  decorated  with  scenes  illustrative  of  that 


strange  journey  of  the  soul  in  the  under  world. 
So  the  Chaldeans  seem  at  an  early  period  to 
have  given  artistic  representation  to  the  story 
of  death.  The  chief  monuments  of  this  class 
are  the  statue  of  the  Demon  of  Death,  from 
Tel-Lo,  a curious  bronze  figure,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  some  fragments  of  a stele,  discovered  by 
M.  de  Sarzec,  and  a curious  bronze  funereal 
tablet,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  M.  Pentie, 
of  Beyrout.  Coming,  as  most  of  these  works  of 
art  do,  from  the  necropoli  of  the  south,  the 
tomb  land,  for  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
south  or  south-east  point  was  the  “ region  of 
the  house  of  death,”  explorations  show  that 
round  most  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Chaldea, 
as  at  the  present  time  round  the  wall  of 
modern  Oriental  cities,  were  the  cemeteries  in 
which  the  dead  were  buried.  It  has  long  been 
a moot  question  among  Assyriologists  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  disposed 
of  their  dead,  but  a sculptured  stele  discovered  by 
M.  de  Sarzec  at  Tel-Lo  seems  to  at  last  answer 
this  question.  Among  the  monuments  recovered 
are  some  portions  of  an  ancient  stele,  or  obelisk, 
on  which  are  represented  certain  incidents  in 
the  life  of  one  of  the  kings  of  Sergulla.  Three 
of  the  portions,  however,  are  of  great  value, 
mutilated  as  they  are.  In  one  fragment  we 
have  represented  the  field  of  battle  after  the 
combat,  dead  bodies  are  lying  about  on  the 
ground,  and  above  fly  the  eagles  or  vultures 
ready  to  devour  the  slain.  This  scene  we 
find  afterwards  frequently  repeated  in  the  art 
of  the  middle  aDd  late  Assyrian  Empire,  as  in 
the  sculptures  of  Assurnazirpal,  from  Nimroud, 
and  those  of  Sennacherib,  representing  the  Baby- 
lonian wars.  The  race  whose  bodies  are  thus 
lying  about  are  a short  thick-sot  people,  with 
curly  hair,  bound  with  a fillet.  In  the  lower 
tier  we  have  a most  interesting  group,  repre- 
senting a funereal  scene,  in  which  the  dead  of 
the  victorious  side  are  being  buried.  On  the 
field  of  battle  the  bodies  are  heaped  up,  while 
men  are  engaged  in  carrying  baskets  of  earth 
to  raise  a great  tumulus  over  them.  This 
scene  reminds  ns  of  the  Homeric  burial  od  the 
field  of  battle,  and  may  account  for  the  numerous 
small  mounds  scattered  round  the  walls  of  the 
ancient  Babylonian  cities.  This  mode  of  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  is  referred  to  in  tho  great 
Babylonian  epic  of  the  Deeds  of  Gisdhubar,  or 
Nimrod,  for  in  the  ninth  tablet-book  of  that 
epic  the  hero  is  told  to  go  to  the  forest  land  of 
the  pine  trees  to  clear  a space,  dig,  bury,  and 
make  a tumulus  over  his  companion,  the  Satyr 
Heabami.  It  is  possible,  as  pointed  out  by  tbe 
late  George  Smith,  that  cremation  was  practised 
among  some  of  the  numerous  races,  who 
occupied  the  Tigro-Euplirates  valley.  A third 
portion  of  this  stele  reveals  a curious  fact, 
which  explains,  in  all  probability,  the  emblem 
of  the  double-headed  eagle,  which  we  find  both 
in  Oriental  and  Occidental  art.  On  one  fragment 
we  see  the  king  with  his  royal  tiara,  or  crown, 
a high  round  cap,  such  as  we  see  on  the  monu- 
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ments  of  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  and  Merodach- 
Nadin-Akhi,  holding  in  his  hand  a royal 
standard  of  an  eagle,  ■with  outspread  wings. 
This  explains  the  eagle  upon  a Btaff,  which 
appears  upon  so  many  of  the  memorial  stones  and 
gems  in  the  British  Museum  collections.  It 
is  clearly  the  emblem  of  the  victorious  tribe, 
whose  warfare  we  see  depicted  on  the  stele. 
In  early  records  of  the  kings  of  Chaldea  we 
find  the  kings  assuming  simply  the  titles  of 
ruler  of  this  or  that  city,  but  soon  they  assume 
the  wider  title  of  rulers  of  Sumer  and  Akkad, 
that  is,  of  the  north  and  south  division  of  the 
empire.  It  was  probably  the  dual  nature  of 
the  empire  which  gave  rise  to  the  double  eagle 
as  symbolic  of  the  double  empire.  This 
symbol  was  borrowed  from  Babylonia  by 
the  Hittites,  upon  whose  monuments  at 
Boghas  Keui  it  occurs.  An  examination  of  the 
treasures  from  Tel-Lo  clearly  shows  the  source 
of  much  of  the  Babylonian  influence  in  the 
Uittite  or  pre-Hellenic  art  of  Asia  Minor.  We 
have  already  pointed  out  that  this  art  showed 
many  traces  of  Babylonian  influence,  but  few  of 
the  conventional  art  of  Assyria.  And  here  we 
have  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  art 
remains  from  Sergul.  The  sculptured  heads 
and  animal  forms,  especially  the  former, 
free  from  the  stiff  canonical  eonvent.innnliar 


i the  stiff  canonical  conventionalism  of 
the  art  of  the  later  periods,  when  under  Semitic 
influence,  in  which  we  have  a parallel  with 
the  early  art  of  Egypt.  The  wooden  statues  of 
the  Sheik-el-Belad,  or  the  Seated  Scribe, 
exhibit  a freedom  which  is  entirely  obliterated 
in  the  works  of  a later  period,  and  the  very 
freedom  which  so  astonishes  us  here  in  these 
wonderful  statues  is  lost  beneath  the  pressure 
of  stern  priestly  conventionalism  of  a later  age. 


SUCCESSFUL  MEDIOCRITY. 

“Why  do  incompetent  architects  thrive 
Bans?”  asks  a writer  in  M.  Cesar  Daly’s 
excellent  Revue,  and  the  question  sounds  like 
the  echo  of  a problem  which  three  thousand 
years  ago  perplexed  the  Royal  Psalmist.  He, 
too,  saw  the  unworthy  “in  great  power  and 
prosperity,  their  eyes  swelling  with  fatness; 
that  the  people  fell  unto  them,  and  that  there- 
out they  sucked  no  small  advantage,”  and  he 
was  amazed  at  the  sight ; ho  recurs  again  and 
again  to  the  puzzling  anomaly,  and  confesses 
Jt  is  too  hard  for  his  understanding ; and 
descants  on  its  perplexing  strangeness.  “ Paris  ” 
says  the  French  writer,  in  his  brisk,  enter- 
taining way,  “ is  the  home  of  mediocrities,” 
and  mediocrity  in  Paris  appears  to  have,  on 
the  whole,  a very  good  time  of  it.  A provincial 
architect  must  be  an  architect  in  something 
more  than  name.  He  must  personally  direct 
the  builder  and  his  workmen  in  the  details  of 
the  operations  they  perform  for  him,  and  he 
has  no  one  at  his  elbow  on  whose  assistance  he 
cau  rely,  or  whose  knowledge  can  at  any 
moment  be  made  available  to  supply  such  an 
architect’s  deficiencies.  In  Paris  he  is  at  no 
such  disadvantage.  The  contractors  there  aro 
themselves  fully  educated  in  all  building 
processes  and  alive  to  architectural  require- 
ments. There  are  skilled  clerks  (draughts- 
men) to  serve  every  turn,  and  always  at  ready 
command;  and  there  are  measurers  (quantity 
surveyors)  always  at  hand  to  advise  on 
pract.cal  questions  and  help  a lame  architect 
over  a stile.  And  so  it  happens  that  in  Paris 
much  architectural  work  falls  into  the  hands  of 
men  whose  only  qualification  lies  in  the  posses- 
sion of  that  business  tact  which  enables  them 
to  secure  the  commission  and  organise  the 
forces  by  which  it  is  carried  through 
The  necessary  attainments  for  the  architect 
proper  are  sa.d  to  be  (o),  a training  in  art  in 
order  that  he  may  give  to  the  building  for 
"•Inch  he  is  responsible  a suitable  and  Sm-ee- 
abte  form,  (b)  a knowledge  of  mathematics 
snfficient  for  the  calculation  of  the  strains  to 
ivh.ch  his  structures  will  be  subjected  and  for 
providing  for  them  scientifically,  and  (c)  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  building  materials 
a,i  ,b“''dra§  “Perations-  To  these  the  writer 
alluded  to  adds  a fourth  requisite,  more  neces- 
sary in  Paris  than  all  the  others,  viz.,  the 
science  of  obtaining  and  managing  a client. 
This  is  of  chief  importance  : without  it  the  rest 
are  useless,  and  with  it  all  the  others  can  be 
borrowed,  —that  is,  purchased  or  hired. 

But  not  of  Paris  only  is  this  true,  and  not 
alone  in  Paris  are  those  to  be  met  who  “ go 
f ^ C°Zen  Fortune>  an<l  be  honourable 
without  the  stamp  of  merit.”  If  for  Paris  we 


read  London  the  writer’s  query  will  be  equally 
pertinent.  It  is  nothing  less  than  astonishing 
to  one  who  is  able  to  discriminate  between 
good  architecture  and  bad  that  the  authors  of 
so  much  bad  work  contrive  to  secure  a succes- 
sion of  employment,  and  that,  too,  on  works  of 
the  first  importance.  We  have  been  using  this 
“ breathing  time  ” of  the  year  in  making  a tour 
of  the  metropolis  in  order  to  see  what  is  doing, 
and  how  it  is  being  done.  And  our  rambles 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  attended  with  the 
highest  gratification.  At  no  time  within  our 
memory  has  there  been  more  original  or  refined 
work  going  on  than  at  present.  It  would 
really  Beem  as  if  we  were  at  last  on  our  way  to 
the  evolution  of  a new  style  or  series  of  styles 
adapted  to  our  age  and  wants  : at  any  rate,  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  answer  the 
layman’s  question,— “ What  is  the  style  of 
that  building  ? ” Our  works  are  beginning  to 
show  “style”  in  its  proper  sense.  We  can 
point  to  facades  in  business  thoroughfares 
marked  by  Greek  feeling  and  refinement  with- 
out a single  ancient  feature  or  a single  borrowed 
detail ; and  to  others  which  have  all  the  play 
and  fancy  of  the  best  Renaissance  work,  with 
yet  a distinctively  home  flavour;  and  again 
to  others  which  preserve  all  the  picturesque- 
ness and  variety  of  Flemish  originals  without 
any  of  the  original  irrational  puerility.  And  in 
all  we  see  a stern  regard  to  the  demands  of 
business.  It  is  also  quite  apparent  that  the 
works  alluded  to  are  really  the  productions 
of  the  architects  whose  names  are  publicly 
associated  therewith.  We  can  trace  their 
hands  in  each  example,  and  see  in  each  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  its  author.  Just  as  a painter 
can  assign  an  author  to  every  picture  in  an 
exhibition,  so  can  any  one  who  is  conversant 
with  contemporary  architecture  assign  with 
perfect  certainty  an  author  for  each  of  the 
more  noteworthy  of  the  buildings  he  encoun- 
ters. And  this  still  can  be  done  notwithstand- 
ing the  barefaced  imitation  and  purloining  of 
characteristics  to  which  all  such  work  is 
subjected  by  followers  more  flattering  than 
honest. 

But,  side  by  side  with  so  much  excellent 
work,  there  are  structures  marked  by  every 
fault  to  which  architecture  is  amenable  ; ill- 
proportioned,  ill-designed,  ill-constructed,  they 
meet  us  at  every  turn,  “ blasting  their  whole- 
some brothers.”  These  are  the  works  of 
mediocrity,  and  they  abound.  Their  authors 
are  the  possessors  of  that  fourth  requisite  in 
the  list  of  attainments,  and  to  these  we  would 
ask  permission  to  address  a few  words.  There 
are  “ghosts”  in  all  professions.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  lato  Sir  H.  Cole, — and  one  to 
which  he  believed  he  owed  much  of  his  suc- 
cess,— never  to  do  himself  what  could  be  as 
well  done  by  a,  deputy.  Vicarious  architecture 
is  known  to  exist.  An  accident  disclosed  the 
fact  some  few  years  ago  in  a memorable  com- 
petition, and  its  disclosure  was  attended  with 
circumstances  which  gave  it  a pretty  wide 
publicity.  The  mistake  was  in  the  attempt  to 
deny  it  or  explain  it  away.  There  is  nothing 
iniquitous  in  getting  that  done  by  another 
which  can  be  as  well  done  as  by  yourself,  and 
none  in  getting  another  to  do  that  which  he  can 
do  better  than  you.  The  sin  is  in  the  conceal- 
ment or  disavowal.  An  architect  has  a right  to 
manage  the  business  which  his  tact  obtains  in 
his  own  way  so  long  as  his  client  is  not  a 
sufferer,  and  it  would  enhance  our  respect  for 
his  tact  if  be  would  delegate  the  duties  in 
which  he  is  incompetent  to  those  who  are 
really  efficient.  There  are  firms  framed  on 
this  principle,  and  it  is  known  that  the  wmrk 
which  goes  in  their  joint  names  is  obtained 
by  the  one  and  designed  by  the  other.  But 
this  is  where  we  quarrel  with  our  imperfect 
architects  whose  works  are  a blemish  on  the  art 
of  the  age.  They  cannot  design  them,  and  they 
go  to  others  who  are  scarcely  more  efficient 
than  themselves,  while  they  are  all  the  while 
surrounded  by  numberless  young  men  who 
have  all  the  ability  the  successful  man  lacks, 
although  unfortunately  none  of  that  quality 
which  has  brought  him  success. 

The  various  architectural  societies,  schools  of 
design,  and  similar  institutions,  are  calculated 
to  produce  clever  designers  and  draughtsmen, 
but  they  have  no  machinery  for  producing  good 
men  of  business;  and  they  are  generally  re- 
sorted to  by  young  men  who  have  not  that 
social  position  which  will  ensure  a remunerative 
clientele.  In  looking  over  the  lists  of  the  more 
popular  of  these  societies,  you  cannot  but  bo 
struck  by  the  number  of  members,  or  help  seeing 


the  danger  of  the  market  being  flooded  by  a 
crowd  of  young  men  whose  only  qualification  is 
a facile  use  of  the  pencil.  Their  work  of  this 
sort  is  of  high  average  merit ; in  manv 
instances  it  is  of  rare  excellence.  Indeed,  it 
is  notorious  that  London  abounds  with  clever 
youths  with  marked  skill  in  both  design  and 
draughtsmanship,  who  are  about  as  likely  to 
obtain  a succession  to  the  throne  as  an  inde- 
pendent architectural  practice.  L’outil  d 
I’ouvrier.  There  is  no  excuse  for  the  employ- 
ment by  the  merely  nominal  architect  of  equally 
incompetent  representatives  ; it  is  a misuse  of 
what  would  be  otherwise  an  allowable  exercise 
of  his  discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs, 
and  from  being  a perfectly  innocent  arrange- 
ment becomes  a fraud  upon  his  client. 

Either  the  mere  man  of  business  tact  is 
without  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between 
good  architecture  and  bad, — in  which  case 
he  is  an  impostor  and  the  public  is  a 
sufferer  without  remedy,  — or  he  allows 
pecuniary  considerations  to  operate  to  hi9 
clients’  disadvantage.  Competent  aid  must 
be  and  should  be  adequately  rewarded, — with 
the  proper  reward  it  is  always  forthcoming, — 
and  when  an  architect  of  the  class  to  which  the 
French  writer  refers  builds  an  inartistic  struc- 
ture it  is  probably  either  because  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  know  good  from  bad  or  too  parsi- 
monious to  pay  properly  for  the  ability  in  which 
he  is  deficient.  We  grudge  him  his  success  both 
ways.  But  for  his  confrere  who  calls  in  the 
best  aid  obtainable  in  support  of  his  acknow- 
ledged defects, — what  can  he  do  more  ? He  is 
helping  along  younger  men  who  would  do 
nothing  if  not  encouraged  by  his  patronage. 
We  wish  him  all  the  success  he  deserves.  May 
such  mediocrity  continue  to  thrive  both  in 
London  and  in  Paris. 


FILTHY  HONG  KONG. 

Active  measures  are  in  contemplation,  and 
have,  indeed,  been  actually  commenced,  with  a 
view  to  remedy  the  notoriously  insanitary  con- 
dition of  the  town  of  Victoria,  in  the  island  of 
Hong  Kong.  Last  year  the  Government  com- 
missioned Mr.  Osbert  Chadwick,  C.E.,  the  son 
of  the  veteran  sanitarian,  to  proceed  thither 
and  to  report  upon  the  whole  subject.  The 
result  of  his  labours  has  been  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  the  form  of  a Blue  Book,  and  supple- 
mented by  further  details  and  recommendations. 
The  full  report,  extending  with  its  appendices  to 
sixty  pages,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  plans, 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  concern 
themselves  with  this  important  subject,  and 
with  special  interest,  and,  we  may  also  say  with 
profit,  by  those  who  are  personally  engaged  in 
sanitary  work.  Our  pages  have  been,  from  the 
first,  open  to  the  discussion  of  all  questions 
affecting  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people 
at  large  ; we  have  consistently  advocated  every 
enlightened  measure  of  sanitary  and  social 
progress  and  reform,  and  we  shall  therefore 
make  no  apology  in  proceeding  to  lay  before 
our  readers,  with  the  permission  of  the  author, 
the  substance  of  his  report. 

The  island  of  Hong  Kong  lies  at  the  moutb 
of  the  Canton  river ; its  longer  axis,  running  east 
and  west, roughly  measures  eleven  or  twelve  miles, 
and  its  width  is  about  four  miles.  It  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a channel  which  varies 
from  about  one-third  of  a mile  at  its  narrowest 
part  to  about  three  miles  at  its  widest.  The 
island  is  a granite  rock  which,  rising  abruptly,, 
reaches  an  extreme  altitude  of  1,825  ft.  above 
the  sea-level.  The  coast  line  is  picturesquely 
broken  into  a multitude  of  small  bays  and 
harbours,  and  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered 
with  a thin  soil  and  a scanty  herbage.  The  city 
of  Victoria  lies  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  island, 
along  the  sweeping  line  of  Victoria  Bay, 
and  extends  to  between  three  and  four  miles 
in  length.  In  width  it  ranges  from  a hundred 
yards  to  about  half  a mile.  It  is  founded  upon 
a deep  mass  of  decomposed  rock,  and  its  site- 
can  only  be  extended  by  reclaiming  the  foreshore 
in  front,  or  scarping  the  hard  rock  in  the  rear. 
The  result  is  such  a system  of  close  packing  of 
human  beings  as  can,  perhaps,  nowhere  else  be 
found,  and  of  life  under  conditions  which  are, 
happily,  rare,  if  not  altogether  unique.  The 
population  number  130,000  souls. 

The  Chinaman’s  house, — like  everything  that 
is  his, — conforms  to  a traditional  and  almost 
unvarying  type.  Not  wholly  so,  however,  for 
want  of  space  in  Victoria  has  obliged  him 
to  build  with  upper  stories,  which  he  never 
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does  elsewhere.  It  consists  of  a rectangular 
enclosure,  GO  ft.  by  16  ft.  or  thereabouts,  with 
a narrow  slice  cut  off  at  the  back  about  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  wide.  The  lower  or  ground  floor  is  used 
as  a shop  or  work-room,  and  from  it  a stairway 
i,  leads  to  an  upper  room,  which  is  divided  by 
partitions  into  cabins  or  cubicles.  Sometimes 
there  is  another  floor  over  this,  similarly  divided, 
and  there  is  nearly  always  a cock-loft  under 
the  roof.  The  main  apartment  is  of  consider- 
able length,  and  is  lighted  only  at  one  end.  The 
slice  cut  off  at  the  back  of  the  plot  is  called  the 
“ cook-house.”  In  many  cases  the  houses  are 
built  back  to  back,  and  the  cook-house  gets 
what  light  it  can  down  the  opening  which  is 
made  for  the  exit  of  the  smoke.  The  slope  of 
the  ground  is  such  that  many  of  the  houses 
have  an  extra  story  in  front.  Except  in  this 
sense,  basements  are  unknown.  The  common 
bricks  used  are  made  at  Canton,  and  are  of  poor 
quality.  Granite  is  used  for  floors  and  window- 
dressings,  and  sometimes  for  ashlar  fronts. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  tiles  somewhat 
resembling  the  ordinary  Italian  tiles,  and  their 
ends  are  decorated  with  porcelain  antefixm. 
The  lower  floors  are  sometimes  laid  with 
unglazed  tiles,  and  sometimes  they  consist  only 
of  rammed  earth.  The  upper  floors  are  of  fir 
planks  laid  upon  poles  for  joists,  a little 
flattened  top  and  bottom  to  receive  the  floor 
and  ceiling. 

The  “ economy  ” of  a Chinese  household  is 
I brought  before  us  by  the  report  with  startling 
I clearness.  The  lower  floor  is  used  as  a shop  or 
work-room,  and  is  occupied  during  the  night  as 
a sleeping-apartment  by  the  master  and  his 
assistants ; the  front  next  the  street  being  com- 
pletely closed  by  tightly-fitting  shutters.  In 
■each  of  the  “ cubicles  ” on  the  upper  floors  a 
whole  family  may  generally  be  found ; these 
cubicles  are  about  10  ft.  square.  Each  floor  is 
leased  to  a,  separate  tenant,  who  sub -lets  por- 
tions of  it.  We  remember  in  an  East-end  lodging- 
house  finding  that  each  corner  in  one  of  the 
rooms  was  let  to  a separate  family,  and  that 
there  was  a single  man  in  the  middle, — and 
really  in  Hong  Kong  this  seems  to  be  repeated. 
In  one  house,  not  exceptionally  crowded,  there 
were  five  families  with  a cubical  space  per 
inmate  of  437  ft.  6 in.  In  another  house,  “ above 
the  average  in  point  of  accommodation,”  the 
ground-floor  was  divided  into  four  cabins,  each 
occupied  by  a family;  the  first  floor  was 
similarly  divided,  and  occupied  by  thirteen 
persons,  and  the  second  floor  by  eleven  persons. 
This  system  reached  its  furthest  point  in  some 
lodging-houses,  where  428  persons  were  found 
inhabiting  eight  cottages, — leaving  for  each 
inmate  only  230  cubic  feet  of  space.  Notwith- 
standing this  mass  of  human  beings  thus  huddled 
together,  “ anything  in  the  shape  of  a privy  or 
ashpit  does  not  exist.”  There  is  sometimes  a 
pot,  enclosed  by  a few  rough  boards,  in  the  cook- 
house,— that  is  all.  The  cook-house  itself  is 
used  as  a kitchen,  latrine,  urinal,  and  general 
refuse-hole ; it  has  frequently  no  windows  and 
is  so  dark  that  you  have  to  feel  your  way  about ; 
its  only  ventilation  is  by  the|“  smoke-hole  ” ; and 
its  floor  is  sodden  -with  accumulations  of  every 
kind  of  filth.  In  this  cheerful  apartment  some 
member  of  the  family  not  unfrequently  sleeps  ! 

In  Hong  Kong  the  men  are  to  the  women  as 
three  to  one,  and  it  is  fortunately  the  custom 
for  the  men  to  resort  to  public  latrines.  These 
institutions  are  farmed  by  contractors,  who  find 
in  them  a valuable  property,  and  whose  interest 
it  is  to  keep  them  clean.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  Chinese  were  the  inventors  of  the  dry- 
earth  conservancy ; but  it  is  not  so.  They  do 
not  use  earth  to  mix  with  the  excreta,  bnt  sand  ; 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising  it,  but  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  collection  and  removal.  It 
is  shipped  and  sold  on  the  mainland  for  manure. 
An  excessive  admixture  of  foreign  matter  is 
avoided.  There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining 
the  money  value  of  the  commodity ; but  that 
value  must  be  considerable  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  contracts  for  its  removal  are 
sought. 

The  women  of  each  household  use  an  earthen 
pot,  which  is  kept  in  the  living-room  awaiting 
periodical  removal  by  paid  coolies.  The  times  of 
removal  vary  from  once  a day  amongst  the 
well-to-do,  to  once  a week  amongst  the  poor. 
The  dangers  attending  such  a system  are 
obvious,  seeing  that  decomposition  sets  in 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  evacuation. 

The  “ slops  ” and  waste,  and  the  numberless 
and  nameless  impurities  of  the  cook-house,  find 
their  exit  by  a sink-hole  into  badly-built  and 
leaky  drains,  which  finally  discharge  a portion 


of  their  contents  into  the  bay.  When  the  drains 
are  choked,  which  is  no  uncommon  occurrence, 
the  refuse  lies  about  the  cook-house  floor,  and 
soaks  into  the  already  filth  - charged  subsoil. 
The  sewers  discharge  above  low-water  mark, 
and  the  whole  foreshore  is  one  fcctid  swamp. 

When  the  blocks  of  houses  are  so  built  as 
almost  to  touch  each  other,  the  narrow  interval 
serves  as  a receptacle  for  filth  of  all  sorts ; and 
when  there  is  some  pretence  of  draining  the 
houses,  such  drains  cannot  be  traced  beyond  a 
few  yards  from  their  source,  but  are  lost  in 
obscurity. 

Here,  then,  are  all  the  elements  of  disease. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  destitute  of  all 
the  safeguards  of  modern  sanitation.  The 
Chinese  poor  are  overworked,  overcrowded,  and 
underfed.  Almost  all  the  conditions  essential 
to  physical  and  moral  well-being  are  absent,  and 
they  are  surrounded  by  every  conceivable  in- 
centive to  moral  and  physical  disease. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  filth  fevers  in  all 
their  numerous  varieties  are  found ; but  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  their  ravages.  The  proportion  of 
the  sexes  before  adverted  to  reduces  to  an  insig- 
nificant figure  the  number  of  births,  and  the 
infant  mortality,  which  swells  the  ordinary 
tables,  renders  them  inapplicable  as  a test. 
Moreover,  the  population  is,  for  the  most  part, 
migratory  and  shifting,  recruited  from  the 
healthiest  and  most  enterprising  amongst  the 
dwellers  on  the  main  land.  Victoria  is,  in  fact, 
a vast  lodging-house.  The  residents  have  only 
one  object,  and  that  is  to  accumulate  by  labour 
and  thrift  sufficient, — and  very  little  is  suffi- 
cient,— to  enable  them  to  return  and  pass  the 
end  of  their  days  in  the  village  of  their  birth. 
Hence  the  deaths  due  to  old  age  are  eliminated, 
and,  speaking  broadly,  those  which  do  occur 
are  the  deaths  of  men  and  women  in  vigorous 
middle  life.  The  Chinese  spend  their  days  in 
the  open  air,  whatever  their  lodging  may  be  at 
night.  They  work,  buy  and  sell,  and  conduct 
all  the  operations  of  their  vocations  which  can 
be  so  conducted  outside  their  houses.  This 
habit,  which  is  universal,  goes  far  to  correct 
the  effects  of  the  poisonous  air  of  their  sleeping- 
rooms.  Still,  in  the  face  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  registers,  occasioned  by  the  unconquer- 
able reticence  of  the  Chinese  poor,  and  their 
repugnance  to  having  their  privacy  invaded, 
and  notwithstanding  the  select  nature  of  the 
“lives”  recorded,  the  death-rate,  which  varies 
in  London  from  16  to  21  per  thousand,  is  in 
Victoria  from  26  to  30 ; and  the  mean  age  of 
those  who  die  over  20  in  London  being  56,  that 
in  Hong  Kong  is  only  43. 

Mr.  Chadwick  points  out  that  the  settlement 
is  not  yet  forty  years  old,  that  the  foundation 
of  the  city  is  an  absorbent  sponge-like  mass 
which  may  not  yet  have  become  saturated  to  the 
pestilence-point ; but  that  some  terrible  scourge 
is  imminent  and  certain  if  matters  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  present  position.  The  autho- 
rities are  showing  themselves  alive  to  the 
meaning  of  the  facts  disclosed,  and  are  bestirring 
themselves  accordingly. 

The  works  recommended  are  divided  into 
(a.)  The  provision  of  more  air,  by  the  regula- 
tion of  new  buildings,  and,  where  possible,  the 
improvement  of  the  old  ; (b.)  The  provision  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water ; (c.)  The 
effectual  and  innocuous  removal  of  excreta  and 
other  waste. 

Under  the  first  head  little  can,  it  is  feared,  be 
done,  owing  to  the  restricted  space  which  the 
city  occupies,  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
this  part  of  the  subject  is  as  yet  unsurmounted 
even  in  theory. 

An  efficient  water  supply  is  even  now  being 
provided  by  the  new  Tytam-took  Waterworks, 
which,  with  the  existing  works  at  Pokfullum, 
will  furnish  a daily  supply  of  2,500,000  gallons, 
or  about  20  gallons  per  head  per  diem.  In 
addition  to  this  the  waters  from  the  streams 
and  nullas  near  the  town  can  be  utilised  for 
street  cleansing  and  other  than  domestic  uses. 
In  order  to  check  waste,  and  as  the  most  equit- 
able arrangement,  it  is  proposed  to  make  the 
payment  for  water  be  regulated  by  meter,  and 
it  is  thought  that  this  may  be  effected 
without  reducing  imprudently  that  free  use  of 
water  which  is  desirable  in  all  tropical  climates. 
In  England  the  supply  of  water  by  meter  has 
not  found  favour,  but  it  is  in  use  in  Vienna, 
Brussels,  Berlin,  and  the  larger  German  towns, 
and  the  system  is  gaining  ground  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Mr.  Chadwick  has  drafted  a “ water 
ordinance  ” for  the  regulation  and  administra- 
tion of  the  water  supply,  and  to  this  ho  has 


appended,  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
the  elaborate  code  of  regulations  in  force  in 
Berlin. 

The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  excreta  is 
increased  in  difficulty  by  the  peculiar  local 
conditions  of  the  problem.  The  dry-earth 
system  is  inapplicable  because,  roughly  speak- 
ing,  there  is  no  earth  (humus)  available.  And 
if  there  were,  that  system,  as  has  been  so  often 
pointed  out,  does  not  satisfactorily  provide  for 
tbo  removal  of  the  far  greater  volume  of 
domestic  filth,  both  solid  and  liquid.  Hence 
the  old  objection  faces  us.  In  providing  for  the 
former  the  latter  is  undealt  with,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  latter  the  former  may  as  well  be 
included. 

The  report  is  in  favour  of  water-carriage  in 
the  abstract.  But  it  would  never  do  to  employ 
the  present  defective  system  of  sewers,  and  the 
matter  cannot  wait  until  a complete  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  is 
determined  upon  and  carried  out.  Moreover, 
with  the  Chinese,  custom  is  everything,  and 
existing  customs  must  not  be  rudely  interfered 
with.  On  the  whole,  the  recommendations  run 
as  follow : — 

1.  The  retention,  acquisition  by  the  Govern- 
ment, extension,  and  improvement  of  the  system 
of  public  latrines  for  men’s  use.  These  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  public  gratis.  At  present  a 
“ cash  ” is  charged  each  person,  or  two  “ cash  ” 
if  a cigarette,  &c.,  be  provided.  The  provision 
of  public  urinals  : at  present  not  one  exists  in 
the  whole  city.  The  provision  of  better  means 
of  emptying  and  cleansing  house-pots.  This  is 
now  performed  in  the  streets,  and  if  that  were 
forbidden,  the  already  overtaxed  “ cook-house  ” 
would  have  an  addition  to  its  long  list  of 
uses. 

2.  The  provision  of  dust-boxes,  to  be  periodi- 
cally emptied  by  public  scavengers ; and,  in 
suitable  positions,  a kiln  or  kilns  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  refuse. 

3.  The  provision  of  public  markets,  which 
should  not,  as  now,  serve  as  “casual  wards.” 

4.  The  provision  of  public  baths, — for  the 
Chinese  labourer,  we  are  surprised  to  learn, 
daily  sponges  himself  all  over  with  warm  water 
when  he  has  the  means  of  doing  so. 

5.  The  establishment  of  public  laundries, — a 
great  want. 

And,  finally,  a well-considered  and  thorough 
system  of  main  sewers,  with  an  outfall  at  or 
near  the  Sulphur  Channel ; and  a subsidiary 
scheme  of  house  and  street  drainage  on  the 
most  approved  modern  plan. 

The  lithographs,  which  Mr.  Chadwick  gives 
with  a liberal  hand,  show  methods  of  drainage 
adapted  to  varying  local  conditions,  and  suggest 
improvements  in  the  public  latrines  adapted  to 
the  usages  of  Asiatics,  “ who  do  not  and  will 
not  use  seats.” 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  elements 
of  plague  and  pestilence  have  been  gathering 
about  the  dwellers  in  Victoria,  and  it  is  a matter 
of  sincere  congratulation  to  the  whole  civilised 
world  that  the  warnings  which  this  report 
conveys  have  been  taken  to  heart  by  those  whom 
it  concerns. 

The  impression  left  upon  our  mind  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  this  interesting  report  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  Chinese,  who 
appear  to  have, — with  their  numerous  vices, — 
some  hitherto  unsuspected  virtues.  They  are 
not  so  obstinatoly  and  immovably  wedded  to 
usage  as  one  has  been  led  to  believe,  but  are 
amenable  to  changes  which  can  be  shown  to  be 
improvements,  and  they  are  intelligent  enough 
to  appreciate  real  reforms.  They  are  industrious, 
ingenious,  frugal,  thrifty,  and,  so  far  as  their 
opportunities  go,  cleanly.  They  have  had  hard 
measure  meted  out  to  them ; but  under  im- 
proved treatment,  and  in  improved  circum- 
stances, they  would  themselves  probably  show 
a marked  and  rapid  improvement.  They  are 
firmly  attached  to  the  strong,  yet  gentle  rule 
of  this  country,  and  it  behoves  us  to  retain  the 
loyalty  which  we  have  secured  ; to  promote  the 
general  good  of  the  infant  colony ; and  to  guard 
it  against  preventible  evil. 


The  New  Theatre  at  Valparaiso. — In  the 

competition  for  this  theatre,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made  in  these  columns,  ten  architects 
took  part,  three  from  Chili,  three  from  Ger- 
many, two  from  France,  and  two  from  Italy. 
Premiums  were  obtained  by  the  architects 
Fehrmann  (Chili)  and  Maillart  Norbert.  The 
design  of  the  architect  Alfred  Schulz,  of 
Berlin,  was  purchased  for  73 1. 
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EDUCATION  OF  BODY  AND  MIND. 

The  progress  of  science  during  the  past  and 
present  years,  in  so  far  as  it  is  indicated  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  British  Association,  has 
rather  resembled  the  quiet  and  gentle,  but  wide- 
spread, rise  of  a flood  over  a broad  river  valley, 
than  the  impetuous  course  of  the  torrent  that 
supplied  the  water  as  it  rushed  from  its  moun- 
tain cradle.  The  change,  we  apprehend,  is 
partly  real,  and  partly  only  apparent.  In 
different  parts  of  the  scientific  field  such  gigantic 
steps  have  been  taken  within  the  past  few  years, 
that  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  secure  and 
make  the  most  of  the  ground  that  has  been  thus 
gained,  than  to  attempt  as  yet  to  use  it  as  a 
base  for  further  advance.  In  electricity,  in 
metallurgy,  in  various  branches  of  applied 
mechanics,  this  is  certainly  the  case.  The 
extraordinary  activity  of  the  inventive  faculty, 
as  applied  to  the  perfection  of  detail,  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  Exhibition  of  Engineering 
Appliances  at  Islington.  The  proceedures  of 
the  assembly  at  Southport  tell  the  same  story. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  British  Association  no  longer  affords 
the  same  exclusive  field  for  the  first  display  of 
nascent  invention  that  it  did  in  years  past. 
With  the  increasing  specialisation  which  is  the 
great  feature  of  the  day,  each  branch  of  science, 
— almost  each  department  of  thought, — has 
developed  its  special  organ  or  organs.  Men  feel 
that  they  cannot  wait  for  the  chance  of  a good 
audience  on  some  day  in  September  to  usher 
their  newborn  ideas  into  the  world.  They  have 
their  local  theatres  of  display, — institutions  of 
various  sorts ; special  journals.  And  where  the 
subject,  indeed,  is  one  likely  to  command  public 
attention  (and  that  quite  irrespective  of  its 
practicability)  the  daily  press  will  find  room  for 
long, — though  sometimes  very  one-sided, — 
articles  of  description.  Thus,  for  very  many 
reasons,  the  relation  between  the  list  of  agenda 
for  such  meetings  as  those  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciations and  the  real  progress  of  contemporary 
science  is  undergoing  a steady,  and  possibly  a 
permanent,  change. 

Nor  do  we  think  that  a different  opinion  will 
be  formed,  by  those  who  ponder  what  was 
actually  brought  before  the  Institution,  from 
that  which  results  from  the  comparison  of  the 
present  year’s  work  with  that  of  years  now 
past.  More  than  one  paper  would, — it  seems  to 
us, — have  been  far  more  in  place  if  brought 
before  a local  or  a special  audience,  than  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Parliament  of  Science.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  said  that  freedom  of  initiation  is  a 
necessary  part  of  freedom  of  speech,  and  that 
to  restrict  either  would  be  to  diminish  the  source 
for  good  of  an  important  engine.  And,  in  fact, 
we  can  point  to  instances  in  the  records  of 
institutions  of  more  limited  and  special  range 
than  the  British  Association,  in  which  papers 
have  been  brought  forward  only  to  meet  with  a 
tolerably  unanimous  condemnation.  Let  us  add 
that  such  a condemnation,  when  just,  is  about 
the  greatest  benefit  that  can  result  from  free 
and  competent  discussion.  At  the  same  time  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  such  a subject 
as  the  mode -of  working  slate  quarries  would  be 
more  suitable  to  a more  directly  industrial 
audience,  or  to  form  the  subject  of  a book, — 
(and  we  have  called  attention  before  now  to  a 
very  good  book  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  subject), — 
than  to  bring  before  a section  of  the  Associa- 
tion. As  to  this,  indeed,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  meeting  thought  so  too. 

The  subject  which  probably  was  brought  for- 
ward most  successfully  of  any  treated  by  the 
Association  was  that  of  telephones,  by  Sir  F. 
Bramwell.  This  is,  indeed,  a fact  fully  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  that  we  have  expressed. 
Rapid  as  has  been  the  development  of  this  most 
ready  mode  of  signalling,  it  is  in  those  minute 
details  on  which  success  so  much  depends,  and 
not  on  any  new  discovery  of  a theoretic  nature, 
that  the  day-by-day  advance  of  this  youngest- 
born  of  science  depends.  Thus  it  is  rather  as  a 
popular  lecture,  than  in  any  other  way,  that 
Sir  F.  B ram  well’s  paper  was  so  successful.  The 
writer,  in  fact,  gauged  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  audience ; and  when  a man  is  at  once  master 
of  his  subject,  and  appreciative  of  the  feelings  of 
those  to  whom  he  is  to  introduce  it,  he  has  the 
first  elements  of  a successful  speech. 

On  one  undertone,  which  was  audible  not  only 
in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant papers,  we  think  that  the  country  is  to  be 
congratulated, — to  say  nothing  of  any  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  we  may  ourselves  experience 
in  having  been  among  the  first  to  lay  the  matter 


before  the  public  (see  “ Education  or  Stupe- 
faction,” Builder,  June  16th,  1883).  We  refer 
to  the  views  expressed  by  the  most  competent 
men  that  we  are  altogether  astray  in  our 
regulation  of  compulsory  education.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  in  which  the  unexpected 
consensus  between  the  more  serious  organs  of 
the  Press  and  the  more  eminent  contributors 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  during 
the  present  year,  is  very  significant.  The  high 
authority  of  the  Lancet  is  here  altogether 
with  us.  “ The  brain,”  says  this  medical  coun- 
sellor, “ of  a child  of  ten  or  twelve,  even  under 
the  best  conditions,  is  not  usually  equal  to 
much  in  the  way  of  elementary  mathematics, 
of  languages  other  than  the  every-day  tongue, 
or  even  of  that  favourite  school  study,  phy- 
siology. In  regard  to  all  such  subjects  there 
should  be  no  pressure.  We  do  not  know  that 
ill  effects  in  this  direction  are  to  be  measured  by 
the  statistics  of  brain  disease.  A child’s  health 
may  suffer  from  want  of  timely  play  or  fresh 
air  without  any  signs  of  mental  alienation. 
There  is  many  a strumous  child  in  Board 
schools.  Can  any  one  say  whether  tuberculosis 
or  meningitis  has  increased  under  educational 
pressure  ? ” We  may  add  to  what  we  have 
before  stated  on  this  subject  the  testimony 
of  a very  able  physician  to  the  effect  that  he  has 
known  partial  paralysis  to  be  remarkably 
developed  among  those  more  successful 
scholars  who  are  “ run”  by  the  schoolmaster. 

As  to  this  vital  question,  the  discussion 
before  the  Economic  Section  on  the  25th  of 
September  illustrates  both  sides  of  the  problem. 
“ That  each  teacher  shall  adopt  a scheme  of 
elementary  science  in  the  form,  prescribed  by 
the  Code,  of  a progressive  course  of  simple 
lessons  adapted  to  cultivate  habits  of  exact 
observation,  statement,  and  reasoning,”  seems 
to  us  a subject  for  a circular  rather  to  the 
Board  School  teachers  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, — 
if  such  there  be,  and  if  intelligences  ascend 
with  outward  movement  in  the  planetary 
scale, — than  for  those  of  the  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  words  of  the  Lancet 
seem  to  us  wiser  than  those  of  the  circular. 
Not  that  these  things  are  not  to  be  taught;  but 
that  they  are  not  to  be  taught,  even  to  the  most 
competent,  by  books  and  lessons.  Habits  of 
observation  are  to  be  obtained  by  the  country 
child  outside  the  schoolroom.  We  doubt 
whether  they  will  be  attained  by  the  urban 
child  within  it.  And  what  progress  does  not 
the  word  “statement”  anticipate?  We  are 
advised  to  teach  the  ordinary  English  child  the 
“ distribution  of  plants  and  animals  and  the 
races  of  mankind;  or  light,  heat,  electricity,  and 
their  applications”  ! What  sort  of  sympathy 
with  the  real  wants  of  the  nation  does  such  a 
“standard”  betoken?  We  sympathise  with 
Miss  Becker  when  she  speaks  warmly  in  de- 
preciation of  “ especially  the  teaching  of 
grammar  and  the  nice  distinction  between  a 
preposition  and  an  adverb,  while  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  things  of  their  daily  life  are 
altogether  ignored.”  Not  that  the  “ distribution 
of  plants  and  animals”  is  one  of  these.  In  the 
abandonment  of  text-books  for  oral  teaching,  at 
Birmingham,  we  see  something  of  a move  in  the 
right  direction.  But  as  to  the  special  fitting  of 
the  education,  as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  probable 
future  of  the  child,  we  see  less  and  less;  and  the 
more  vigorous  is  the  attempt  to  give  a general, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  an  encyclopaedic  edu- 
cation, the  less  will  be  the  benefit  obtained  from 
the  teaching  and  discipline  actually  employed. 

Here,  again,  the  discussion  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Section  comes  in.  “ From  the  top  of  the 
social  scale  downwards,”  said  Sir  R.  W.  Rawson, 

“ there  is  a gradual  descent  in  weight,  stature, 
chest-girth,  and  all  the  elements  of  strength. 
Therefore,  what  they  had  to  aim  at  was  to 
improve  tho  nurture  and  surroundings  of  the 
less  favoured  classes,  so  as  to  bring  the  lowest 
up  to  the  condition  which  all  might  reach,  if 
they  have  the  means.”  Truly  so,  but  this  is 
not  to  be  done  at  the  risk  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, meningitis,  and  facial  paralysis.  “ The 
height  of  artisans  in  towns,”  writes  Mr.  J.  P. 
Harrison,  “is  66’51  in.  between  the  ages  of 
twenty- five  and  thirty-five,  while  that  of  country 
labourers  of  tho  same  age  is  67'53,  the 
difference  being  only  a little  over  an  inch.” 
Only ! and  that  in  presumably  the  worse  fed  and 
more  neglected  class  ! But  what  does  this  inch 
mean  ? Not  one  sixty-sixth,  or  three-quarters  per 
cent,  difference,  but  the  difference  between  the 
cubes  of  these  numbers;  that  is  to  say,  one-four- 
teenth, or  seven  per  cent.  Is  that  nothing  ? 
But  let  any  one  who  would  study  this  subject 


take  the  simple  rules  of  the  Greek  Anthro- 
pometry (see  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  285,  The 
Canon  of  Beauty  in  Greek  Art).  Let  him  take 
one  test,  the  proportion  between  the  height  and 
the  chest  girth.  In  the  truly- proportioned 
form  the  chest  girth  is  equal  to  four-sevenths  of 
the  height;  how  often  is  that  attained  among 
us  ? 

Again,  in  Sir  R.  Rawson’s  paper  it  is  stated 
that  “ boys  at  the  age  of  fourteen  are  nearly 
7 in.  shorter  of  stature  and  24f  lb.  lighter  in 
weight,”  on  the  average  of  the  children  of  the 
poorest,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  richest 
classes.  The  height  of  the  ordinary  well-grown 
German  boy  at  fourteen,  according  to  carefully- 
compiled  German  statistics,  is  about  92  per 
cent,  of  his  full  height  at  maturity.  Taking 
Sir  It.  Rawson’s  average  height  for  the  Saxon 
counties, — Sussex,  Berks,  and  Oxfordshire, — 
which  is  6722  in.,  the  height  at  fourteen  years 
of  age  ought  to  be  61S4  in.  Reduce  this  by 
seven,  or  to  54-84  in.,  and  then  compare  the 
cubes  of  these  numbers.  Leaving  out  decimals, 
they  are  as  23  to  16.  What  does  that  tell  us  of 
the  stunting  effect  of  the  want  of  the  proper 
conditions  of  healthy  growth  during  the  first 
fourteen  years,  in  which  the  physical  structure 
of  the  future  man  is  so  far  sketched  out,  and 
the  measure  of  his  strength  and  capacity  is 
lined  out  ? And  it  is  on  the  class  thus  heavily 
weighted  in  the  competition  of  the  battle  of 
life  that  the  additional  pressure  of  an  intellectual 
training,  for  which  there  is  no  hereditary  apti- 
tude, and  for  which  there  is  no  intelligent 
demand,  is  now  imposed.  Does  it  not  seem  as 
if, — with  the  best  intentions,  no  doubt, — our 
school-boards  and  their  counsellors  were  some- 
times working  in  exactly  the  wrong  direction  ? 
To  perfect  the  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  one 
definition  of  the  true  aim  of  education.  What 
we  do  for  the  body  we  can  measure  and  we  can 
weigh,  year  by  year ; and  the  study  of  anthro- 
pometry has  thus  a high  political  value,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word.  What  we  are  doing  for 
the  mind  we  can  only  guess.  We  attempt  to 
probe  it  by  examinations,  but  that  is  something 
like  drawing  physiological  conclusions  from 
vivisections.  Not  only  are  examinations  de- 
ficient utterly  in  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  points,  — that  of  testing  either  the 
permanence  of  educational  effects  or  the  use 
which  the  child  can  make  of  what  he  can 
remember  till  he  is  examined,  if  no  longer; 
but  supposing  that  they  do  measure  the  amount 
of  definite  cram  mastered  by  the  child,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  use  it  will  be  to  his  future  career 
remains  entirely  untouched.  Thus  we  see,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  conditions  which  plainly  and 
unmistakably  improve  the  body ; on  the  other, 
those  which  questionably  may  improve  the  mind 
at  the  expense,  as  experts  tell  us,  of  the  body. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  set  of  conditions 
must  be  regarded  by  a statesman  as  the  most 
needful  to  improve  ? Or  should  there  be  any 
hesitation  in  admitting  the  assertion  that,  before 
imposing  on  the  peasant  child  an  educational 
pressure  which  has  been  found  to  need  careful 
supervision  to  prevent  its  aggravating  the  im- 
perfections of  his  already  stunted  physique,  the 
cui  bono  should  be  fully  made  clear  ? Ill 
would  it  become  us  to  undervalue  education  as 
the  great  pioneer  of  civilisation  and  of  scientific 
progress.  But  the  question  of  what  is  the 
proper  mode  of  educating  special  classes  or 
special  individuals  for  that  position  in  life  of 
which  they  can  most  naturally,  and  therefore 
most  efficiently,  discharge  the  duties,  is  one  that 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  almost  wholly  left 
out  of  sight  in  the  organisation  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  of  the  last  decade.  So  much 
so,  indeed,  that  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges, — we  withhold  our  own, — more  harm  than 
good  is  in  many  instances  very  often  effected, 
at  enormous  cost. 


London  International  Exhibition,  1884. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  G.  C.  Levey,  C.M.G., 
the  Executive  Commissioner  representing  the 
directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
visited  the  Cork  Exhibition  last  week  for  tho 
purpose  of  arranging  an  Irish  Court  at  the 
forthcoming  exhibition.  Mr.  Levey  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Cork  Executive  Committee  by 
Mr.  O’Sullivan,  M.P.,  and  his  mission  is  warmly 
approved  of  by  Sir  George  Colthurst,  Dr. 
O’Sullivan,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Beamish,  who 
promised  to  render  Mr.  Levey  every  assistance 
in  their  power  in  forming  an  Irish  Court  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative of  Irish  manufactures. 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AGAINST 
INSURED  VENDORS  OF  HOUSES. 

In  the  course  of  last  year,  Mr.  Justice 
Cliitty  delivered  a judgment  in  the  case  of 
Castellani  v.  Preston,  which  laid  down  a most 
important  rule  in  regard  to  the  insurance  of 
houses.  The  facts  were  so  short  and  simple 
that,  though  we  mentioned  them  in  a pre- 
vious article,  it  may  be  well  to  state  them  again. 
The  vendors  of  a house  and  land  iusured  it 
with  the  Liverpool,  London,  and  Globe  In- 
surance Company.  Between  the  time  of 
making  the  contract  of  sale  and  the  completion 
of  the  sale  the  house  was  burned  down,  and  the 
vendors  were  paid  a sum  in  respect  of  the  in- 
surance by  the  company,  and  subsequently  the 
purchasers  paid  the  full  price  for  what  may  be 
called  the  damaged  property.  Naturally,  when 
the  company  discovered  that  the  vendors  had 
been,  in  fact,  not  in  any  way  injured  by  the 
lire,  they  sought  to  recover  back  from  the 
vendors  the  sum  which  the  latter  had  received, 
and  it  was  this  sum  which  Mr.  Justice  Chitty 
held  that  they  could  not  recover.  As  we 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  this  judgment,  though 
most  elaborate  and  most  lengthy,  was,  in  our 
opinion,  wrong  ; for  it  was  obviously  contrary 
to  all  accepted  principles  of  the  contract  of 
insurance  that  a person  should  actually  benefit 
by  a calamity,  when  the  intention  of  the  in- 
surance was  simply  to  indemnify  persons  inte- 
rested against  the  results  of  the  mishap.  As 
we  anticipated,  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  now 
reversed  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Chitty, 
and  in  doing  so  has  laid  down  a rule  which  is  as 
plain  as  it  is  important.  “ I hold,”  said  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  Baliol  Brett),  “ that  if 
a right  of  action  in  the  assured  has  been 
satisfied,  and  the  loss  has  been  thereby 
diminished,  then  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  of  subrogation  to  say  that  the  loss 
is  not  to  be  diminished,  as  between  the  assured 
and  the  insurer,  by  reason  of  the  satisfaction  of 
that  right”;  and  again  in  the  last  part  of  his 
judgment  the  same  Judge  says,  “According  to 
the  true  principles  of  insurance  law,  and  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  fundamental  doctrine, 
namely,  that  the  assured  can  recover  a full 
indemnity,  but  shall  never  recover  more,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  should 
succeed.”  As  Lord  Justice  Bowen  says,  the 
principle  to  be  looked  to  as  a guide,  “the 
infallible  rule,”  he  calls  it,  is  “that  a man  can 
only  be  indemnified  to  the  extent  of  his  loss,” 
and  d fortiori  if  a man  has  lost  nothing,  and  is 
paid  by  assurers,  under  the  impression  that  he 
has  lost  something,  then  they  may  recover  it 
back  from  him  ; for  if  he  retains  it  it  would  be 
a violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
insurance  law.  “ Suppose,”  says  Lord  Justice 
Bowen,  “ that  only  50Z.  remained  to  be  paid  of 
the  purchase-money,  and  that  a house  had  been 
burned  down  to  the  value  of  10,0002'.,  would  it 
be  in  accordance  with  any  principle  of  in- 
demnity that  persons  who  were  only  interested 
and  could  only  be  interested  to  the  extent  of 
50 1.  could  recover  10,000£.  P They  would  be 
getting  a windfall  by  the  fire  ; their  contract  of 
insurance  would  not  be  a contract  against  loss  : 
it  would  be  a speculation  for  gain.  Then  what 
is  the  principle  which  must  be  applied  ? It  is 
a corollary  of  the  great  law  of  indemnity,  and 
is  to  the  following  effect : that  a person  who 
wishes  to  recover  for,  and  is  paid  by,  the 
insurers  as  for  a total  loss  cannot  take  with 
both  hands.  If  he  has  a means  of  diminish- 
ing the  loss,  the  result  of  the  use  of  these 
means  belongs  to  the  assured.  If  he  does 
diminish  the  loss  he  must  account  for  the 
diminution  to  the  assurers.”  These  extracts 
will  make  the  principle  upon  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  based  clear  to 
every  layman,  and  will  show  the  broad  and 
simple  grounds  on  which  the  judgment  of  Mr. 
Justice  Chitty  was  reversed.  This  judgment  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  brings  out  conspicuously 
the  fundamental  rule  which  must  be  looked  to 
in  all  these  questions  of  insurance,  and  it  like- 
wise lays  down  a particular  rule  when  the 
general  principle  comes  to  be  applied  to  the 
particular  facts  of  the  case.  It  shows  that 
vendors  of  house  property  cannot  make  a gain 
of  the  loss  of  their  property  by  fire  after  a con- 
tract of  sale  has  been  signed,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  shows  that  the  purchaser  has  no  right 
to  the  insurance  money.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
person  who  suffers,  for  he  is  bound  to  pay 
the  full  value  of  the  property,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  the  position  of  the  insurer.  It 


becomes  still  more  obvious,  therefore,  as  we 
pointed  out  in  our  previous  remarks,  that  the 
purchaser  of  house  property  should  do  one  of 
two  things.  He  should  either  stipulate  that 
after  the  contract  of  sale  is  signed,  and  before  the 
conveyance  is  completed,  he  shall  have  the  benefit 
of  the  vendor’s  policy,  or  else  he  should  at  once 
insure  the  property  himself  and  so  guard  against 
loss.  If  he  does  not  do  this  he  is  certain  to  bo 
a sufferer  in  case  of  loss  by  fire,  whilst  the  vendor 
and  his  insurer  are  untouched  by  the  particular 
accident. 


THE  WORE  OF  THE  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS.* 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  Chairman  of 
this  Association,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  of  Waltham- 
stow, was  delivered  on  Saturday  evening  last 
at  the  Holborn  Town-hall,  when  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Jerram,  in  commencing  his  address, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  when  the  members  of 
the  Association  last  met  thero  was  much  excite- 
ment as  to  the  apprehended  visitation  of  cholera 
to  this  country.  The  scare  had  in  some  degree 
roused  local  authorities  from  their  usual  lethargic 
state,  and  medical  and  sanitary  officers  and  sur- 
veyors had  been  enabled  to  get  improvements 
made  and  necessary  sanitary  works  executed. 
So  far  the  scare  had  done  good,  but  it  was  to 
bo  feared  that  now  the  alarm  was  subsiding  the 
local  authorities  would  once  more  sink  into  the 
slough  of  red  tape  and  inactivity,  and  nothing 
further  would  be  done  in  the  way  of  sanitary 
improvement  until  the  next  alarm  of  an 
approaching  epidemic.  It  was,  however,  satis- 
factory to  note  the  increased  interest  which  the 
public  were  now  taking  in  sanitary  matters, — 
a circumstance  duo  in  great  measure  to  the 
efforts  of  such  sanitary  reformers  as  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  and  Dr.  Richardson,  to  the  holding 
of  health  conferences,  and  to  the  information 
that  had  been  spread  by  members  of  the 
Sanitary  Institute,  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
and  other  kindred  societies.  No  amount  of 
sanitary  inspection  would  be  effectual  until  the 
public  generally  were  conversant  with  the 
general  laws  of  health,  and  until  they  were 
alive  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  duty  of  each 
individual  to  take  those  measures  which  would 
conduce  not  only  to  the  health  of  himself  and 
his  family,  but  to  the  protection  and  safety 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lived.  During 
the  past  few  months,  many  local  autho- 
rities had  taken  more  than  usually  vigo- 
rous steps  to  ascertain  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  their  districts,  and  in  a great  number 
of  places  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  engage 
additional  inspectors  to  assist  the  permanent 
staff  in  their  duties.  This  fact  alone  served  to 
show  that  at  the  present  time  effectual  sanitary 
inspection  is  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule. 
The  public  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
something  as  to  the  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  important  work.  It 
was  to  be  feared  that  in  many  cases  men  had 
been  appointed  who  were  quite  ignorant  of  their 
duties,  for  it  was  too  often  assumed  by  the  local 
authorities  that  any  man  who  was  reasonably 
steady  and  bore  an  ordinarily  good  character, 
without  possessing  any  special  qualifications, 
would  do  to  “ inspect  nuisances.”  He  there- 
fore proposed  to  lay  before  the  meeting  what 
he  deemed  to  be  the  work  of  the  sanitary  in- 
spector, and  to  inquire  whether  that  work  was 
done.  The  growth  of  public  opinion  and  know- 
ledge on  sanitary  subjects  was  well  illustrated 
bv  the  progress  of  legislation.  As  early  as  the 
tenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  present  Queen, 
a Public  Health  Act  was  passed,  which  was 
renewed  in  the  year  1848.  The  Nuisances 
Removal  and  Diseases  Prevention  Act  of  1855 
was,  however,  the  basis  of  the  present  laws 
under  which  sanitary  inspectors  worked.  In 
the  same  year  the  Metropolis  Local  Management 
Act  became  law.  In  this  Act  the  water-closet 
is  mentioned  for  the  first  time,  it  being  pro- 
vided that  such  shall  be  furnished  with  a suitable 
water  supply  and  water-supply  apparatus,  &c. 
In  1S66  the  Acts  were  further  amended,  and 
the  word  “nuisance”  is  defined  as  com- 
prising any  house  or  parts  of  a house  so  over- 
crowded as  to  be  dangerous  or  prejudicial  to 
the  health  of  the  inmates ; any  factory,  work- 
shop, or  workplace  not  included  in  any  general 

* We  have  already  given  particulars  of  the  formation  of 
this  society.  See  Builder,  vol,  xliv.,  p.  829,  and  current 
volume,  p.  163. 


Act  for  the  purpose  that  is  unclean  or  not 
ventilated  in  such  a manner  as  to  render 
harmless,  as  far  as  practicable,  any  gases, 
vapours,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated 
in  the  course  of  the  work  carried  on  therein, 
or  so  overcrowded  as  to  prejudice  the  health  of 
the  inmates  ; also  any  fireplace  or  chimney  that 
does  not  as  far  as  practicable  consume  its  own 
smoke.  In  this  Act  power  was  also  given  to 
disinfect  houses,  clothing',  &c.,  shoeing  another 
advance  in  sanitary  legislation,  recognising  as  it 
did  the  importance  of  isolation  and  disinfection 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases. 
In  the  year  1875,  sanction  was  given  to  an  Act 
of  Parliament  by  which  the  law  relating  to 
public  health  and  local  government  was  put  into 
a simple  and  comprehensive  form,  although  the 
metropolis  is  not  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  The  Local  Government  Board  had 
since  very  clearly  defined  the  duties  of  an  in- 
spector of  nuisances,  in  a circular  sent  to  the 
local  boards  in  1880 ; and  an  important  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of 
1875  that  the  Government  would  pay  half  the 
salaries  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the 
Inspector  of  Nuisances,  provided  that  the  ap- 
pointment and  qualifications  of  the  officers  were 
approved  of  by  them.  It  was  satisfactory  to 
note  in  this  connexion  that  in  the  regulation  as 
to  tenure  of  office  it  was  provided  that  should 
the  sanitary  authority  suspend  any  officer,  the 
cause  of  such  suspension  shall  be  reported  to 
the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  remove  the  suspension 
of  such  officer  by  the  sanitary  authority,  he  shall 
forthwith  resume  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
In  the  present  day,  sanitary  inspectors  had 
much  more  to  do,  and  much  more  was  required 
of  them,  than  in  times  past.  For  instance,  the 
abolition  of  cesspools  and  privies  had  rendered 
the  construction  of  sewers  a necessity,  but 
serious  danger  arose  from  the  presence  in  the 
sewers  and  drains  of  foul  gas.  Not  that  there 
was  any  necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
the  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  sewers,  for  its 
formation  could  easily  be  prevented;  indeed, 
its  piesence  was  indicative  of  something  wrong 
in  the  construction  or  care  of  the  sewers. 
The  presence  of  sewer  gas  in  the  sewers 
and  house  - drains  was  sure  to  make  itself 
felt,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  in  the 
houses  of  the  vicinity,  as  it  would  find 
entrance  thereto  through  imperfectly  con- 
structed water-closets,  sinks,  baths,  lavatories, 
&c.  When  sickness  was  rife  the  sanitary 
inspector  should  be  able  to  say  whether  it 
arose  from  the  admission  of  sewer  air  through 
any  such  appliances.  With  regard  to  water, 
its  storage  in  cisterns  wa3  to  be  con- 
demned, especially  where  the  overflow-pipe 
was  taken  direct  into  the  drain  or  sewer.  It 
did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the  government 
of  this  great  metropolis  that,  owing  to  the 
vested  interests  of  large  companies,  a supply  of 
pure  water  was  not  available  for  everyone  at  all 
times.  We  heard  much  of  benevolence,  and 
certainly  Hugh  Myddelton  of  old  time  shamed 
our  modern  philanthropists  by  his  grand  enter- 
prise of  bringing  water  to  London  by  means  of 
the  New  River.  He  (Mr.  Jerram)  had  often 
wondered  why  some  of  our  millionaires  had 
not  thought  of  the  fame  they  would  gain  in  this 
and  future  generations  by  undertaking  to  pro- 
cure for  our  cities  and  towns  a free  supply  of 
pure  water.  He  read  only  the  other  day  of  a 
gentleman  offering  a million  of  money,  at  a 
small  rate  of  interest,  in  order  to  promote  tram- 
ways in  Ireland  so  as  to  develope  the  resources  of 
that  unfortunate  country.  Was  it,  then,  too 
much  to  ask  that  our  rich  philanthropists  should 
come  forward  at  this  juncture  and  procure  and 
supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  that 
which  the  Almighty  had  provided  in  such 
abundance,  but  which,  through  the  greed  and 
avarice  of  man,  was  so  difficult  to  obtain,  viz., 
a constant  and  free  supply  of  pure  water  P One 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  a sanitary 
inspector’s  work  was  the  periodical  inspection 
of  every  dwelling-house.  It  had  been  enacted 
in  all  the  sanitary  laws  that  there  should  be  from 
time  to  time  a periodical  inspection  of  each 
district,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  each  inspector 
to  make  that  inspection, — not  to  wait  for  com- 
plaints, but  to  search  out  and  check  any 
evils  that  might  be  injurious  to  health, 
because  if  they  waited  for  complaints,  little 
would  be  done,  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  not  knowing  the  effects  of  those 
sanitary  defects.  But  was  this  part  of  the 
sanitary  inspector’s  duty  always  done  P Were 
they  not  continually  seeing  in  the  papers 
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accounts  of  over-crowding  and  of  fever  dens  ? 
It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sanitary 
Institute  at  Glasgow  last  week  that  one  gentle- 
man had  inspected  1,000  houses,  in  only  three 
of  which  were  the  drainage  arrangements 
perfect.  The  various  sanitary  insurance  com- 
panies starting  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
country, — what  were  they  but  an  evidence  that 
the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  was  not  being 
done  as  it  ought  to  be  done  ? No  doubt  it 
would  be  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  inspect 
every  house  in  each  district  yearly,  owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  inspectors  employed.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  some  truth  in  that,  as  he  found 
that  in  some  districts  one  man  had  to  inspect 
about  6,000  houses.  He  believed  it  would  con- 
duce much  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the 
inspectors  in  the  London  district  if  they  were 
to  make  their  reports  direct  to  the  sanitary 
authority,  and  not  to  the  medical  officer  of 
health.  That  was  done  in  places  under  the 
PublicHealth  Act,  and  worked  very  satisfactorily. 
The  sanitary  inspector,  according  to  the  law, 
was  an  independent  officer,  and  although  he  had 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  he  should  be  able  to  make  his  own 
report  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  his  dis- 
trict. Another  reason  why  the  work  of  the 
Banitary  inspector  was  not  done  as  it  should  be 
was  owing  to  the  restrictions  put  on  the  in- 
spector by  the  sanitary  authorities,  who  did  not 
like  to  see  the  inspectors  making  themselves  too 
active.  The  very  constitution  of  a sanitary 
authority  was  often  a bar  to  the  work  being 
efficiently  done,  as  not  unfrequently  there  were 
members  who  owned  property,  and  who  did  not 
want  to  spend  money  on  it.  Yery  often 
the  sanitary  inspector  got  into  trouble  by 
wanting  to  do  his  duty  conscientiously,  and 
unless  he  was  in  a position  to  be  independent  he 
was  not  always  able  to  point  out  defects  as  freely 
as  could  be  desired.  It  might  be  thought  by 
some  that  the  law  was  not  strong  enough  in  all 
cases,  but  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
statutory  definitions  of  the  word  “nuisance” 
were  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  all  cases.  It 
had  been  stated  that  another  reason  why  sani- 
tary inspection  was  not  perfect  was  the  incapa- 
bility of  the  men  employed,  who  were  alleged 
to  be  deficient  in  the  special  knowledge  required 
for  the  work.  It  could  not  be  denied  that  in 
some  cases  that  was  so;  but  what  special 
knowledge  could  be  expected  for  25s.  per  week, 
— less  than  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  mechanic  ? 
No  inducement,  in  the  way  of  making  his  office 
permanent,  was  held  out  to  the  inspector  to 
make  himself  efficient  by  attending  lectures  and 
reading  books,  and  posting  himself  up  in  new 
discoveries  in  sanitary  science.  If  such  induce- 
ment were  held  out,  better  educated  men  would 
come  forward  to  fill  the  office.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  tend  to  promote  efficiency  if  no  one  could 
be  appointed  a sanitary  inspector  unless  he 
held  a certificate  of  competency,  provided  the 
examination  were  made  a real  test ; but  he  for 
one  could  not  believe  that  the  answering  of 
some  half  a dozen  questions  asked  by  members 
of  a voluntary  association  was  any  test  of  a 
man’s  qualifications.  He  was,  however,  glad  to 
see  that  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  had  consented  to  add  the  Science 
of  Hygiene  to  the  subjects  in  which  aid  will  be 
afforded  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
The  list  of  subjects  comprises  much  that  should 
be  known  by  a sanitary  inspector.  The  office 
of  sanitary  inspector  was  a very  delicate  one, 
as  he  had  to  trespass  on  property  and  to  break 
through  the  old  adage  that  every  Englishman’s 
house  is  his  castle.  Courtesy  and  tact  must  be 
displayed  by  him  if  he  would  get  his  require- 
ments carried  out.  It  was  not  always  a test  of 
an  officer’s  efficiency  to  look  at  the  number  of 
persons  whom  he  has  had  to  proceed  against  by 
summons.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jerram  pointed 
out  that  the  calling  of  the  sanitary  inspector 
was  a noble  one,  though  it  was  unobtrusive. 
Though  they  might  not  be  known,  and  might 
not  get  medals  for  their  work,  yet  the  work 
itself  was  and  would  be  its  own  reward. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Boulter  (Bexley)  expressed  regret  that 
Mr.  Jerram,  after  making  mention  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  modern 
sanitary  science,  had  put  in  the  second  place 
the  name  of  a gentleman  who  took  up  the  pro- 
motion of  sanitary  reform  a long  time  after  a 
gentleman  whom  they  all  knew  and  respected, — 
the  able  editor  of  the  Builder,  Mr.  George 
Godwin.  Mr.  Godwin  years  ago  did  most  valu- 
able service  in  exposing  the  condition  of  the 
London  slums,  one  of  the  worst  of  which  was 


hard  by  where  they  were  then  meeting.  He 
(the  speaker)  knew  those  courts  and  alleys 
well,  and  was  able  to  confirm  everything  that 
Mr.  Godwin  said  of  them  in  his  paper.  Happily, 
the  matter  was  taken  up,  and  an  association,  of 
which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  chairman,  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  remodelling  and 
rendering  decently  habitable  some  of  the 
wretched  abodes  which  abounded  in  the  locality. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Mr.  Rees 
(Guildford),  Mr.  Byrne  (Windsor),  Mr.  Buck- 
worth  (St.  Saviour’s,  Southwark),  Mr.  Poulson 
(Tottenham),  Mr.  Sherborne  (Chelsea),  Mr. 
Fisher  (Camberwell),  Mr.  Lewis  (Port  of 
London),  and  Mr.  Stace  (Limehouse).  Nearly 
all  the  speakers  laid  great  stress  on  the  import- 
ance of  their  being  placed  in  such  a position 
as  regarded  tenure  of  office  that  they  might 
be  able  to  do  their  duty  efficiently  and  fearlessly 
without  running  the  risk  of  losing  their  appoint- 
ments merely  because  they  were  efficient. 
Most  of  them  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  com- 
pulsory notification  of  infectious  diseases,  Mr. 
Lewis  remarking  that  in  Holland  not  only  was 
it  compulsory  for  cases  of  such  diseases  to  be 
notified  to  the  local  officials,  but  the  passers-by 
and  neighbours  were  warned  by  there  being 
affixed  over  the  doors  of  the  houses  where  such 
cases  existed,  boards  inscribed  “ In  this  house 
there  is  Small-pox,”  or  measles,  or  whatever  the 
disease  might  be. 

A vote  of  thanks  having  been  tendered  to 
the  chairman  for  his  address,  it  was  announced 
that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  would 
be  held  on  November  3rd,  at  the  Parkes  Museum, 
when  a paper  on  “ The  Position  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspector”  will  be  read  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Skipworth, 
of  Caistor. 


SANITATION  AT  HOME  AND  IN  THE 
EAST. 

Sir  Richard  Temple,  G.C.S.I.,  in  his  address 
as  President  of  the  Huddersfield  Congress  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  said, — The  area 
of  this  empire,  at  home  and  abroad,  nearly  eight 
millions  of  square  miles;  may  fail  to  convey  a 
definite  idea;  but  the  total  of  the  population  is 
instantly  suggestive,  as  it  amounts  to  315,000,000 
souls.  This  population,  too,  is  increasing  at  the 
rate  of  2,500,000  annually  ; in  other  words,  by 

25.000. 000  every  decade,  or  50,000,000  in  every 
twenty  years.  The  total  revenue  amounts  to 

165.000. 000?.  sterling  yearly,  and  the  external 
commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  all  its 
colonies  or  dependencies  together,  to  nearly 

1.000. 000.000?.  sterling  in  annual  value.  These 
facts  show  the  em  pire  to  be  the  greatest  and  richest 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  may  also  prove 
to  be  nearly  the  most  numerously  peopled  empire 
as  well ; at  all  events,  the  number  of  its  people 
is  enormous.  Out  of  that  population,  about 

35.000. 000,  equal  to  one-tenth,  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  therefore  fall  directly  under  the 
influence  of  Focial  science,  as  we,  subject  to 
correction,  understand  the  term.  The  remainder 
are  either  colonies  who,  though  giant  offspring, 
may  yet  look  to  the  mother  country  for  some 
guiding  example ; or  else  alien  though  loyal 
races,  whom  the  British  Sovereign  has  taken 
under  parental  protection  in  three  out  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe.  From  our  point  of 
view,  then,  each  one  at  home  who  succeeds  in 
improving,  or  neglects  to  improve,  himself,  will 
influence,  for  progress  or  for  stagnation,  nine 
other  persons  his  fellow-subjects  abroad  ; every 
result  which  we  realise  in  the  United  Kingdom 
may  be  ultimately  multiplied  nine  times  in  the 
foreign  empire ; and  if  we  were  to  be  nationally 
listless  or  inefficient  here,  then  a similar  listless- 
ness and  inefficiency  would  settle  there  among 
vast  nationalities  in  scattered  regions.  Surely 
this  consideration  will  help  us  to  gauge  the 
weight  of  our  responsibilities  under  Providence, 
the  grandeur  of  our  opportunities  on  behalf  of 
ourselves,  as  forming  a mighty  nation,  and  for 
the  sake  of  other  nations  also  that  are  politically 
connected  with  us.  Besides  those  colonies  that 
are  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  for  whom 
we  feel  as  for  ourselves,  there  are  the  almost 
countless  tribes  among  whom  the  poorest,  the 
most  abject,  has  a bodily  frame  to  be  sustained, 
a mind  to  be  enlightened,  and  a spirit  to  be 
moved.  Thus  regarded,  the  sphere  of  our  study 
is  indefinitely  widened,  and  the  magnitude  of  its 
scope  becomes  enlarged  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
describable. The  aim  of  our  study  (by  what- 
soever name  it  should  be  called)  is  to  render 
mankind  not  only  prosperous  materially,  but 
also  happy  and  wise,  as  individuals  and  as 


members  of  an  organised  community.  Though 
we  may  have  faith  that  there  is  a light 
that  can  irradiate  even  the  darkest  prison- 
house,  still  for  the  most  part  we  know  that 
happiness  and  wisdom  cannot  be  attained  with- 
out a reasonable  degree  of  physical  comfort. 
It  is  practically  vain  to  inculcate  morality  upon 
those  who  are  huddled  together  in  squalid  tene- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  obtain  proficiency 
from  half-famished  scholars  whose  brain-power 
is  enfeebled  by  hunger.  The  standard  of 
physical  comfort,  then,  has  always  been  kept 
before  the  student’s  mind,  and  may  constitute 
the  primary  division  of  my  address.  Herein 
the  foremost  topic  has  been  the  improvement  of 
dwellings.  For  this  object  something  is  being 
attempted  at  home,  though  we  are  saddened  by 
the  thought  of  how  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Now,  in  India  or  in  Egypt  the  self-same  need 
presents  itself  to  philanthropists.  Amidst  the 
villages  the  peasants  pen  up  the  cattle  inside  the 
dwelling-houses.  Amidst  the  largest  cities  the 
artisans  are  crowded  together  in  the  compart- 
ments of  houses  many  stories  high,  wherein,  to 
all  the  miseries  which  exist  in  these  cool  lati- 
tudes, there  are  added  the  heat  and  malaria  of 
the  tropics.  The  dwellings  of  the  poorest  close 
to  the  centres  of  civilisation,  both  in  the  East 
and  the  West,  often  exemplify  terribly  the 
Eastern  proverb,  that  the  darkness  is  deepest 
right  underneath  the  candle.  In  the  colonies, 
again,  we  hear  that  while  the  settler  dwells  in 
the  comparative  discomfort  of  draughty  huts, 
with  chinks  that  admit  the  outer  air,  he  remains 
healthy.  But  when  the  squatter  population 
begins  to  congregate  into  villages,  and  cottages 
of  another  sort  are  built,  then  typhus  and 
zymotic  disease  appear.  Again,  the  quality  of 
food-supply  is  a matter  with  which  our  studies 
are  rightly  concerned  at  home,  and  this  object 
is  almost,  though  not  equally,  important 
abroad.  Respecting  adulteration  of  food,  there 
is  not  the  same  temptation  in  the  thinly-peopled 
and  abundantly  productive  colonies  as  in  a 
densely  peopled  island  like  Great  Britain.  In 
the  East  the  natives  have  not  yet  acquired 
much  proficiency  in  that  dark  science,  though 
they  might  prove  but  too  teachable  if  once  this 
black  art  were  to  gain  ground  at  home.  For 
instance,  on  one  occasion  when  a malignant 
disease  broke  out  in  the  port  of  Calcutta,  the 
native  contractor  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the 
shipping  was  found  to  have  adulterated  the  pure 
liquid  from  the  waterworks  with  some  impure 
fluid  from  the  river!  Still,  irrespective  of  what 
may  be  termed  artificial  evil,  imagine  the  natural 
evil  to  which  articles  of  food  or  drink  are  liable 
in  the  tropics, — such  as  the  exposure  of  meat  in 
the  burning  heat  of  an  Oriental  city,  or  the  fish 
in  coast  districts  where  fish  is  extensively  cured, 
and  where  the  curing  is  but  too  often  imperfect. 
If  the  pure  and  wholesome  quality  of  food  for 
the  masses  of  humanity  congregated  in  the 
British  metropolis  is  a theme  for  study,  equally 
must  this  be  the  case  for  a city  like  Bombay, 
where  700,000  people  are  compressed  into  a 
little  island  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
main  sources  of  sustenance.  Again,  the  subtle 
conveyance  of  poison  through  the  medium  of 
milk  causes  solicitude  here.  But  the  danger  is 
even  more  active  and  urgent  in  the  East,  where, 
from  the  habits  of  the  milkmen,  the  milk  is  but 
too  frequently  affected  by  poisonous  ingredients. 

If  time  permitted  I could  give  signal  instances 
of  valuable  lives  being  lost  from  milk-poisoning, 
not  by  any  evil  design,  but  simply  through 
reckless  ignorance.  The  purification  of  water 
for  drinking  and  for  bathing  has  always  been 
among  the  objects  of  our  studies,  and  some 
benefit  has  accrued  from  persistent  advocacy. 
There  is  dread  lest  impurity  in  this  element 
should  produce  untold  evils  in  the  United  King- 
dom ; but  we  know  that  in  India  it  has  pro- 
duced more  physical  mischief  than  any  cause 
whatsoever,  and  perhaps  a3  much  mischief  as  all 
other  causes  put  together  could  produce.  In  the 
capital  cities,  the  Indian  Government  and  people 
in  combination  have  constructed  waterworks 
very  much  after  the  scientific  models  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  every  instance  with 
a marked  benefit  to  the  public  health.  In  the 
lesser  towns  of  the  interior  waterworks  have 
been  or  are  being  built ; in  every  case  some 
local  diseases,  ignorantly  believed  to  be  un- 
avoidably endemic  to  the  locality,  disappear  as 
if  by  magic.  Still,  among  the  villages  of  vast 
territories,  some  have  water  from  running 
streams  and  others  have  not.  Those  which  are 
thus  destitute  add  to  the  natural  difficulty  by 
recklessly  defiling  what  little  water  they  have.  : 
Time  does  not  admit  of  my  adducing  instances 
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of  tlie  epidemics  traceable  to  the  state  of  the 
■water  when  the  scanty  tanks  and  wells  have 
been  reduced  to  their  dregs.  We  see  at  home 
illustrations  of  wells  being  poisoned  from 
sewage.  I remember  a case  where  a large 
garrison  of  European  troops  was  decimated  and 
disorganised  by  cholera,  which,  after  inquiry, 
was  attributed  to  percolations  from  cesspools 
through  the  solid  ground  into  the  drinking- 
wells.  In  times  of  famine,  mortality  has 
occurred  not  only  from  the  withering  of  crops, 
but  also  from  the  drying-up  of  the  drinking- 
water.  The  State  might  convey  food  for 
famishing  multitudes,  but  could  not  bring  water 
for  thirsty  millions.  Much  of  this  evil  is  pre- 
ventive by  water-supply  provided  during  years 
of  plenty,  and  here  is  a field  abroad  for  that 
engineering  science  which  has  wrought  wonders 
at  home.  It  were  almost  superfluous  to  call  to 
remembrance  the  successful  efforts  put  forth  at 
home  respecting  sanitation, drainage,  and  sewage. 
We  have  but  lately  beheld  the  terrible  example 
afforded  by  the  cholera  in  Egypt.  If  this  fell 
foe  be  generated  somewhere  else  than  in  the 
localities  actually  attacked,  and  be.  as  it  were, 
floating  in  the  air,  still  its  attack  is  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  attracted  by  insanitation 
or  a verted  by  sanitation.  The  Angel  of  Death 
is,  so  to  speak,  hovering  over  a doomed  land, 
and  he  descends  on  those  spots  which  are  the 
foulest.  Wo  can  imagine  what  the  physical 
surroundings  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  cholera- 
stricken  places  must  have  been,  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  like  conditions  in  other  countries 
of  the  East.  In  India  the  capital  cities  have 
drainage  works  constructed  in  the  manner  which 
has  approved  itself  to  engineers  at  home, 
whereon  some  millions  sterling  have  from  first 
to  last  been  expended,  to  the  marked  diminution 
(among  other  things), — indeed,  almost  to  the 
prevention,  of  epidemic  cholera,  — though 
sporadic  cholera  still  appears  sometimes.  Drain- 
age works  are  also  undertaken  in  all  the  lesser 
towns  of  the  interior.  But  the  faults  of  sani- 
tation, still  remaining  in  the  great  cities  and  the 
lesser  towns,  are  legion ; while  the  conduct  of 
the  rural  people  in  most  of  the  villages  in  the 
matter  of  sewage  is  so  culpably  fatuous  as  to 
be  incredible  to  any  save  those  who  have  wit- 
nessed it.  Some  attempt  is  made  to  diffuse  a 
smattering  of  sanitary  science  among  the 
rustics,  but  it  is  uphill  work  to  reclaim  a popula- 
tion from  the  habits  of  centuries.  If  anything 
could  aggravate  the  regret  with  which  this  dis- 
position of  the  people  must  be  regarded,  it 
would  be  the  thought  that  the  utilisation  of 
sewage,  even  in  the  smallest  quantities,  is  pecu- 
liarly needed  for  Indian  agriculture,  which 
ordinarily  is  very  deficient  in  manure.  Though 
much  is  attempted  in  this  matter  at  some 
central  places,  yet  in  the  country  generally 
quantities  of  sewage,  which  might  have  ferti- 
lised the  fields,  are  left  to  breed  poison  for 
man.  As  the  proportion  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion to  the  whole  people  increases,  and  as  ihe 
congregation  of  inhabitants  into  dense  masses 
proceeds  apace,  there  is  no  profession  more 
vitally  important  than  that  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering. This  profession  at  home  has 
attained  a considerable  growth,  and  will  thus 
afford  the  means  of  forming  similar  professions 
abroad.  But  even  yet  the  faults  in  domestic  as 
well  as  in  public  sanitation  here  are  sometimes 
appalling,  and  cause  new  evils  even  worse  than 
that  which  the  arrangement  ■was  intended  to 
obviate.  How  much  more  must  this  be  the  case 
abroad, — in  the  rising  colonies,  where  towns 
spring  up  with  startling  rapidity  before  proper 
arrangements  can  be  made  ; in  the  East,  where 
the  work  has  to  be  done  through  native  agency 
under  novel  conditions  that  breed  mischief  with 
perplexing  effect.  Already  in  the  East  the  fear 
that  sanitation,  while  averting  some  familiar 
diseases,  is  actually  producing  typhoid  sickness, 
gives  rise  to  a prejudice  among  the  natives 
against  Western  sanitation.  Nothing  but  a more 
rigid  attention  to  sanitary  engineering  can  set 
this  right.  So  frequent  are  the  sanitary  faults 
in  new-built  houses  in  urban  localities  at  home 
that  some  authorities  recommend  the  pro- 
fessional inspection  of  every  new  house  before 
it  is  occupied,  and  private  companies  are  formed 
for  this  purpose.  This  must  be  equally  wanted 
in  the  colonies,  and  assuredly  it  is  needed  in  the 
capital  cities  of  the  East.  The  preparation  of 
those  vital  statistics  which  are  essential  to  good 
administration  is,  doubtless,  accomplished  well 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  colonies 
also ; and  the  difference  in  the  death-rate 
between  town  and  country  tells  a terrible  tale 
of  the  physical  ills  which  humanity  brings  on  | 


itself  by  the  conditions  of  social  existence.  In 
the  East,  however,  this  work  has  hardly 
advanced  beyond  its  infancy.  It  is,  indeed, 
hard  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  births,  of  disease 
and  death,  for  so  vast  a population  ; and  as  yet 
they  are  but  partially  ascertained,  though  pro- 
gress towards  ascertainment  is  being  gradually 
made.  For  the  principal  centres,  and  for  some 
selected  districts  in  the  interior,  the  facts  are 
known,  and  they  reveal  death-rates  that  are 
alwayshigher  than  those  of  Europe,  andare some- 
times miserably  high.  Hospital  management  at 
home  is  a subject  to  which  the  attention  of  this 
association  has  been  constantly  directed,  and  at 
its  instance  a conference  of  hospital  authorities 
has  assembled,  whose  deliberations  will,  doubt- 
less, prove  fruitful  in  results.  This  subject  is 
of  at  least  equal  importance  in  the  East,  where 
the  founding  of  hospitals  and  the  opening  of 
provident  and  charitable  dispensaries  are  re- 
garded by  Asiatics  as  among  the  fairest  features 
of  British  rule.  If  at  home  errors  in  manage- 
ment arise,  and  peculiar  diseases  are  generated 
within  the  very  walls  of  these  institutions,  how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  in  the  East, 
where  to  inherent  difficulties  are  superadded 
the  tropical  conditions  and  the  habits  of  an 
Oriental  people  ? In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
public  health,  the  Eastern  nationalities  must  be 
brought  under  sanitary  education.  Unless  they 
learn  how  to  save  themselveB  and  become 
imbued  with  a desire  to  practise  what  they 
learn,  the  utmost  effort  of  the  State  for  saving 
them  will  fail.  Therefore,  sanitation  must 
form  a prominent  branch  in  the  national  in- 
struction, sanitary  primers  must  be  used  in  the 
schools,  sanitary  regulations  elaborated  by  the 
native  municipalities,  and  sanitary  treatises 
circulated,  so  practical  that  he  who  runs  may 
understand  them. 


ART  EDUCATION 

AND  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  TRADE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  address  given  by 
Sir  Rupert  Kettle  as  President  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Huddersfield.  He  observed  that  though  the 
subject  of  art-education  had  been  under  discus- 
sion for  the  last  fifty  years,  we  had  not  arrived 
at  a consensus  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
establishing  a national  system  of  education  in 
pure  and  applied  art.  While  he  did  not  think 
the  system  practised  was  the  best  that  might  be 
pursued,  the  nation  had  had,  was  having,  and 
would  continue  to  have,  full  value  in  return  for 
its  outlay.  Fifty  years  ago  we  spent  more 
money  in  purchasing  works  of  art  and  art  works 
than  any  other  nation,  and  at  that  time  the 
popular  taste  was  only  just  beginning  to  rise 
from  its  very  lowest  level.  The  enormous 
increase  of  national  wealth  which  followed  the 
introduction  of  the  steam-engine  produced  great 
changes  in  the  state  of  the  arts,  for  as  men 
grew  rich  they  surrounded  themselves,  as  their 
predecessors  in  estate  had  done,  with  works  of 
art  and  art  work.  Though  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  native  artists  ranked  among  the 
finest  productions  of  any  age  or  country,  the 
works  of  foreigners  were  preferred.  As  the 
supply  of  genuine  objects  was  exhausted,  the 
trade  of  imposition  set  in.  This,  even,  would 
not  have  aroused  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
art-education  had  not  we  been  dependent,  in 
those  manufacturing  trades  in  which  the 
element  of  taste  entered,  upon  foreign  designers 
for  patterns.  In  the  course  of  time  foreigners 
sent  us  the  manufactured  articles  instead  of  the 
patterns,  and  it  was  not  a year  too  soon  when, 
in  1835,  Parliament  tried  to  extend  the  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  and  principles  of  design  among 
the  people,  and  especially  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  country.  It  was,  however, 
to  the  great  Exhibition  of  1851  that  we  must 
look  for  the  beginning  of  our  present  compre- 
hensive and,  in  the  main,  successful  system  of 
art-training.  In  giving  a view  of  our  national 
art-education  as  now  carried  out,  Sir  Rupert 
said  that  as  part  of  our  ordinary  system  of 
elementary  education  in  voluntary  and  Board 
schools  we  had  each  year  600,000  young  persons 
of  both  sexes  under  instruction  in  drawing.  Last 
year  we  had  in  operation  169  schools  of  art,  with 
13  branch  schools  and  545  art  classes, — some 
affiliated  with  the  schools,  but  the  greater  number 
working  independently.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  at  least  200,000  pupils  each  year  under 
more  or  less  advanced  art  - education.  The 
direct  payment  out  of  public  funds  was  53,441Z. 
and  39 l.  19s.,  or  less  than  half-a-crown  per 


annum  per  pupil.  Of  course,  these  payments 
were  supplemented  by  private  contributions 
and  school  fees.  The  end  of  the  elementary 
part  of  art-education  was  imitation,  without 
invention  and  without  imagination, — the  founda- 
tion upon  which  all  true  art-training  must  be 
based.  In  considering  the  advantages  gained 
by  our  national  art-teaching,  apart  from  their 
value  as  a preparation  for  special  study,  Sir 
Rupert  said  that  free-hand  drawing  is  itself  an 
art,  although  not  of  that  class  called  a fine  art. 
It  is  an  art  in  the  sense  of  skill.  Besides,  it  is 
the  rudiment  of  pictorial  art,  and  to  a certain 
extent,  of  plastic  art  also, — the  two  important 
branches  of  the  fine  arts.  Free-hand  drawing 
has  the  advantage  that  it  is  useful  in  itself.  It 
is  a language  by  which  art  is  expressed.  It  can 
tell  you  form,  for  useful  as  well  as  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  Practically,  it  is  a new  faculty 
of  language.  When  we  consider  that  wo  are 
every  year  giving  this  faculty  in  a greater  or 
less  extent  to  upwards  of  half  a million  of  our 
working  classes,  we  may  realise  the  magnitude 
of  the  benefit  we  are, — apart  from  fine-art 
culture, — conferring  upon  the  whole  community 
by  our  drawing-schools.  This  benefit  is  of  itself, 
I venture  to  assert,  worth  all  the  money  which 
is  being  expended  upon  it.  The  statistical 
return  showing  more  failures  than  we  might 
expect  in  the  higher  departments  of  study  does 
not  affect  the  result  of  our  substantial  success 
in  teaching  free-hand  drawing.  Referring  to 
the  educational  use  of  our  museums  and 
galleries,  he  said  it  was  obvious  that  general 
art  culture  is  a direct  mode  of  creating 
a pure  public  taste  ; for  by  its  operation 
the  trained  weaver  would  know  artistic  metal 
when  he  saw  it,  and  the  potter  who  had  learned 
to  love  his  beautiful  vases  and  plaques  would 
see  when  a chair  was  graceful  or  a wall  appro- 
priate. But  outside  those  directly  interested 
in  production  there  was  a great  public  to  be 
taught  to  appreciate  art  so  as  to  be  able  to 
select  the  beautiful  and  reject  the  ugly.  Beauty 
is  not  a mere  subjective  but  an  objective  fact, 
though  it  is  indefinable  by  verbal  description, 
and  a critical  knowledge  of  art  can  only  be 
taught  by  example.  The  South  Kensington 
Museum  had  grown  beyond  the  reach  of  satire. 
The  value  of  its  treasures  was  such  that  if 
sold  at  Christie’s  it  would  realise  more  than 
double  their  cost.  The  various  bequests  to  it 
also  showed  approval  of  it  by  not  only  com- 
petent but  eminent  judges  of  art.  Without  a 
vigorous  effort,  and  the  force  of  genuine 
examples  constantly  presented  for  examination 
and  study,  it  would  have  been  impossible  suc- 
cessfully to  have  combatted  that  vicious  taste 
which  for  so  many  years  had  grown  up  under 
the  circumstances  already  referred  to.  If  the 
Museum  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  certainly 
created  a sounder  knowledge  and  fostered  a 
better  taste  amongst  our  wealthy  middle  class. 
It  is,  however,  in  connexion  with  South  Ken- 
sington that  its  educational  influence  is  most 
directly  felt.  There  is  not  a designer  in  any 
branch  of  trade  who  has  mastered  the  principles 
of  free-hand  drawing  but  could  find  in  the 
Museum  an  exemplar  to  guide  him  in  his  work. 
The  system  of  circulating  objects  of  art  had 
now  become  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  scheme  for  disseminating  art 
taste,  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  art 
galleries  in  the  large  provincial  cen  tres.  Having 
shown  that  enough  was  being  done  to 
educate  the  public  taste,  he  reverted  to  the 
question  of  art  instruction.  The  pupil  having 
finished  the  practice  of  imitation  he  should  be 
fit  to  commence  study  in  imaginative  or  inven- 
tive art.  The  highest  object  of  such  study  was 
pure  art, — the  production  of  works  intrinsically 
beautiful  or  beautiful  by  association,  apart 
from  any  special  purpose  they  are  to  serve  or 
use  to  which  they  might  bo  applied.  Without 
raising  the  vexed  question  of  whether  State 
aid  is  the  best  means  of  developing  a pure  art 
feeling,  he  was  of  opinion  that  our  Government 
college  could  not  give  tho  best  training  to  the 
few  naturally  endowed  artists.  The  system  of 
the  South  Kensington  institution  was  more 
adapted  to  applied  than  to  pure  art, — to  tho 
decorative  or  the  industrial  arts.  If  pure  art 
be  the  aim,  the  young  artist  should  either 
become  pupil  to  some  master  of  a particular 
style,  or  enter  the  Royal  Academy,  to  which 
access  was  not  difficult,  or  avail  himself  of  one 
of  the  institutions  founded  by  the  liberality  of 
Felix  Slade.  An  idea  might  be  gained  of  the 
educational  work  at  Burlington  House  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  now  413  students  on  the 
books, — 22  sculptors,  176  architects,  and  215 
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painters, — while  the  Academy  spent  of  its  own 
money  nearly  7,000Z.  a year  upon  its  schools. 
South  Kensington  should  draw  a more  distinct 
line  between  pure  and  applied  art  as  far  as  was 
convenient  in  practice,  and  always  in  thought. 
Proceeding,  he  said  : It  is  a common  complaint 
amongBt  masters  of  schools  of  art,  as  I believe 
it  is  at  the  central  establishment,  that  almost 
all  artisan  pupils  desire  to  become  painters, 
though  they  might,  and  many  ought  to  be,  em- 
ployed in  applying  the  learning  they  have 
already  gained  to  the  trade  to  which  they  have 
been  perhaps  apprenticed,  and  in  which  they 
work  daily.  A few  of  the  artisan  scholars  per- 
severe in  imitative  art  until  they  can  paint 
pictures  of  what  is  called  still  life, — of  fruit, 
flowers,  or  even  familiar,  unsuggestive,  and 
therefore  inartistic  landscapes.  Some  of  these 
can  be  sold,  and  after  a short  time  they 
gain  a larger  income  than  their  late 
workfellows  receive  as  wages.  This  tempts 
others  to  try  to  follow  their  example,  and 
many  a good  art  - workman  is  lost,  without 
being  replaced  by  an  artist.  Our  local  schools 
of  art  receive  annually  large  contributions 
from  the  wealthy  inhabitants  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  trade  of  the  districts  where  they 
are  established.  A part  of  this  fund  might, 
without  injuring  the  general  work  of  the 
school,  be  usefully  devoted  to  forming 
special  classes  in  which  artisans  who  had 
mastered  the  elements  of  art  knowledge,  and 
acquired  the  necessary  skill  in  execution, 
could  be  taught  the  practical  application  of 
their  knowledge  to  the  trade  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  The  principles  of  applied  art 
can  bo  taught  by  direct  instruction,  and  can 
be  best  accomplished  by  dividing  the  subjects 
into  classes,  such  as — (1)  Pictorial,  (2)  Plastic, 
and  (3)  Textile.  These  can  be  sub-divided 
according  to  their  uses,  and  each  taught  with 
regard  to  its  special  requirements  for  practical 
application.  Art  objects  are  either  decorative 
or  decorated.  Decorative  objects  should  be  in- 
trinsically ornamental,  self-contained,  and  com- 
plete, not  dependent  upon  extraneous  aid  for 
their  effect,  but  beautiful  in  their  own  form, 
colour,  and  sentiment ; and  beauty  must  be 
considered  apart  from  utility.  Decoration  is 
something  applied ; the  object  to  be  decorated 
is  the  first  consideration,  and  to  it  the  decora- 
tion must  be  subordinate.  Use  is  of  primary 
importance,  and  decoration  should  be  incor- 
porated with,  and  become  part  of,  the  thing 
decorated,  without  altering  its  structure.  The 
main  difficulty  is  to  teach  pupils  to  devise  or 
invent  appropriate  ornament.  The  range  is 
limited  within  which  natural  forms  and  colours 
can  be  decoratively  used.  Ornament  is  too  apt 
to  preside  over  that  which  it  is  intended  only  to 
improve.  Pictorial  decorations  are  apt  to  break 
up  flat  surfaces ; they  clash  with  the  colour  of 
material,  or  they  interrupt  the  flow  of  structural 
outlines.  Natural  objects, beautifulin  themselves, 
are  what  is  called  conventionalised  for  decora- 
tion. The  best  examples  handed  down  to  us  from 
the  greatest  masters  of  decorative  art  in  all  ages 
show  that  they  all  used  their  skill  in  conven- 
tionalising in  their  finest  works.  Students  may 
copy  work  and  examine  it  until  they  catch  its 
spirit  and  purpose  ; but  if  they  want  to  profit 
by  it  as  an  example,  they  must  go  back  to 
nature,  and  not  attempt  to  conventionalise  that 
which  is  already  conventional,  as  our  designers 
are  too  apt  to  do.  It  is  in  teaching  the  designer 
to  conventionalise  natural  forms  that  the  trained 
eye  of  the  master  will  teach  the  student  to 
seize  the  principal  'quality  of  form  (if  he  is 
designing  form)  which  excites  admiration  of 
the  natural  object,  then  to  subdue  that  form  to 
his  purpose  by  modifying  it  into  conformity 
with  that  with  which  it  is  to  be  associated. 
Let  the  schoolmaster  instruct  and  advise,  but 
let  the  pupil  work  out  his  own  thoughts  upon 
design  on  the  material  he  is  most  accustomed 
to,  and  complete  his  art-education  in  the  work- 
shop. The  institution  founded  by  the  great 
chartered  companies  of  the  City  of  London 
seem  admirably  suited  to  carry  on  this  work. 
They  have  shown  a good  example  of  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  required  in  connexion  with  our 
national  teaching.  My  conviction,  founded  upon 
long  experience,  is  that  in  the  thirty  years  since 
1851  we  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress 
in  all  those  staple  industries  which  require  taste 
and  art  knowledge  for  their  success.  We  are 
producing  not  only  the  best  decorative  ceramic 
ornaments,  but  the  most  beautifully  decorated 
and  useful  pottery  in  the  world.  Our  metal- 
work, from  cathedral  screens  to  domestic  brasses, 
is  a manufacture  of  which  we  may  be  proud. 


No  country  has  at  any  time  produced  such  pure 
brilliant  flint  glass  as  the  English  makers  now 
give  to  the  world.  As  to  design,  whether  in  cut, 
engraved,  or  carved  glass, — whether  in  rock 
crystal  or  cameo  work, — no  snch  art  glass  was 
ever  before  seen  as  that  which  is  now  being 
produced  in  the  Potteries.  Of  textile  fabrics 
I hope  to  learn  while  in  Huddersfield  that 
your  fancy  woollen  goods  are  [showing  as  high 
a taste  as  the  lace  curtains  which  Not- 
tingham is  now  making.  Speaking  of  pure 
art,  the  work  of  English  artists  has  wonder- 
fully improved  in  drawing  and  careful  attention 
to  accuracy  of  detail,  and  this  has  been  effected 
without  impairing  the  boldness  and  perfect 
freedom  of  touch  characteristic  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  English  school.  I attribute 
this  improvement  in  the  academic  training  of 
our  artists  to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  best 
painters  have  been  pupils  at  Burlington  House. 
The  progress  in  refinement  and  purity  of  taste 
amongst  the  general  public  during  the  last  forty 
years  has  not  been  so  satisfactory  as  the  im- 
provement amongst  the  professors  of  the 
different  branches  of  art.  The  impediments  to 
progress  in  the  former  case  have  beeu  greater, 
more  obstinate,  and  more  difficult  to  assail. 
When  the  attack  upon  vicious  taste  began, 
King  Sham  and  his  kinsman  .Rococo  had  long 
been  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  vested 
interests  die  hard.  Even  down  to  our  own  day 
the  forces  opposed  to  good  taste  have  consider- 
able vitality,  and,  by  accidental  accretion, 
occasionally  form  themselves  into  something 
like  organisation.  They  erect  a barricade  of 
fashion,  and  defend  themselves  behind  it.  At 
one  time  it  is  the  reconventionalised  hyper- 
conventionalism of  the  Japanese  that  is  brought 
into  fashion.  At  another  time,  work  in  genuine 
old  Dutch  taste,  corrupted,  is  called  “ Queen 
Anne.”  The  revived  taste  for  church  ornaments 
is  pushed  into  ecclesiasticism.  By  the  hold 
which  historical  association  always  has  upon 
English  sympathies,  the  taste  of  the  middle 
ages  is  inflated  into  Medievalism.  And  now 
a weedy  variety  of  conceit  run  to  seed  is  called 
aestheticism.  True  taste  will  not  always  yield 
to  the  breeze, — literally  the  puff, — of  fashion. 
By  vigorously  pursuing  the  course  upon  which 
we  have  entered,  and  closely  attending  to 
directness  of  aim  and  object,  we  shall  in  time 
found  upon  a true  standard  of  beauty  and 
fitness  a distinctly  national  and  pure  style  of 
decorative  art. 


RULES  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  PUBLIC 
COMPETITIONS  IN  ARCHITECTURE  AND 
ENGINEERING  ABROAD. 

The  Congress  of  German  Architects  and 
Engineers,  which  recently  met  at  Frankfort, 
deliberated,  amongBt  other  things,  upon  a 
scheme  of  rules,  submitted  by  a special  com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  public  competi- 
tions in  the  departments  of  architecture  and 
engineering.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was 
the  approval  of  the  following  system  of  regu- 
lations which  are  recommended  for  the  adoption 
of  the  professions  throughout  the  German 
Empire. 

1.  The  majority  of  the  judges  who  have  to 
adjudicate  on  the  competitive  drawings  or 
designs  must  in  every  case  consist  of  experts, — 
that  is,  professional  architects  or  engineers. 

2.  The  names  of  the  judges  must  be  stated 
in  the  programme  of  the  competition.  They 
must  have  approved  of  the  programme  before 
its  publication,  and  declared  their  acceptance  of 
the  office  of  judges. 

3.  The  acceptance  of  the  office  of  judge  pre- 
supposes that  the  acceptor  has  renounced  the 
right  to  enter  directly  or  indirectly  into  the 
competition,  and  gives  up  the  right  to  take  any 
part  in  carrying  out  the  building  or  structure 
concerned. 

4.  The  drawings  and  calculations  demanded 
in  the  programme  are,  as  a rule,  not  to  exceed 
the  measurement  requisite  as  a rule  for  sketches 
that  are  carried  out,  and  for  a summary  calcu- 
lation of  the  cost  on  the  basis  of  the  metre,  the 
square  metre,  and  the  cubic  metre  as  the  units 
of  measure  as  regards  length,  superficies,  and 
cubic  contents  respectively. 

The  scale  of  measurement  must  always  be 
prescribed  with  exactitude. 

The  representation  of  details  is  only  to  be 
demanded  when  they  are  of  particular  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  general  idea  of  the  design. 

5.  It  must  be  clearly  stated  in  the  pro- 
gramme whether  essential  importance  is 
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attached  to  the  condition  that  a certain 
defined  sum  is  not  to  be  exceeded  in  carrying 
out  the  work,  and  whether  all  plans  exceeding 
such  sum  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  competi- 
tion, or  whether  the  said  sum  is  only  intended 
to  serve  as  an  approximation,  in  which  case 
greater  liberty  is  to  be  understood  as  expressly 
conceded  to  the  competitors. 

G.  A design  is  excluded  from  the  award  of 
prizes  under  the  following  circumstances : — 

(a.)  When  it  is  not  sent  in  within  the 
prescribed  time. 

(5.)  When  it  violates  an  essential  condition 
of  the  programme. 

Clumsily  - executed  drawings  and  designs 
which  have  blundered  in  the  fundamental  idea 
may  be  excluded  from  the  competition.  The 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  any  design  must  be 
stated. 

Of  the  drawings  received  the  judges  are  to 
exclude  from  adjudication  and  exhibition  those 
portions  of  any  project  which  exceed  the  scale 
of  measurement  prescribed. 

7.  So  far  as  there  are  designs  admissible  to 
the  competition,  the  prizes  offered  must  be 
awarded  to  those  which  are  relatively  the  best. 
Only  in  case  the  judges  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  no  performance  is  deserving  of  the 
first  prize  is  it  permissible  to  apply  the  sum 
offered  as  prizes  in  a different  manner,  as, 
for  instance,  in  rewarding  the  more  meritorious 
designs. 

8.  All  performances  admitted  to  the  adjudi- 
cation are  to  be  publicly  exhibited  for  at  least 
two  weeks.  The  award  of  the  judges,  with 
the  reasons  for  it,  must  be  publicly  announced. 

9.  The  designs  to  which  the  prizes  have  been 
awarded  are  only  the  property  of  the  giver  of 
the  prizes  to  this  extent,  that  he  has  the  use  of 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
building.  The  right  of  publishing  designs  or 
employing  them  for  other  purposes  is  reserved 
to  the  author. 

10.  The  prize,  or,  if  several  prizes  are 
offered,  the  total  sum  they  amount  to,  must  be 
equal  at  least  to  double  the  honorarium  laid 
down  under  the  head  of  “Designs”  by  the 
Hamburg  rules. 

In  case  there  are  several  prizes  the  first 
must  be  at  least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
before-mentioned  honorarium. 


The  following  is  another  translation  of 
the  foregoing  rules  for  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  public  architectural  competitions  iu 
Germany.  The  proposals  of  the  Hamburg  Society 
were  accompanied  by  explanatory  remarks 
indicating  the  motives  which  led  to  the  drawing 
up  of  each  section  of  the  proposed  normal 
regulations.  These  are  quoted  in  each  case, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  much  interest 
by  British  architects  : — 

1.  Amongst  the  judges  of  the  competition,  pro- 
fessional men  (technical  authorities  in  building 
matters)  must  be  represented  in  a preponderating 
manner. 

[Non-professional  persons  seldom  possess  the 
faculty  of  looking  at  architectural  plans  in  their 
entirety,  of  accurately  recognising  faults,  defects, 
and  preferable  features,  of  considering  their  relative 
value,  and  of  judging  what  the  effect  of  a design 
will  be  when  carried  out.  The  capacity  of  judging 
such  questions  is  only  given  by  professional  know- 
ledge of  a high  degree  of  merit,  and  by  many  years 
of  experience.  Therefore,  the  majority  of  the 
judges  should  be  professional  men  ot  acknowledged 
reputation.  The  preseuce  of  non-professional  men 
(members  of  administrative  bodies  or  of  the  building 
committee,  &c.)  is  desirable  in  order  that  local 
interests  may  be  adequately  represented]. 

2.  The  judges  are  to  be  named  in  the  programme, 
which  they  must  have  approved  before  its  publica- 
tion, having  also  declared  their  willingness  to  under- 
take the  judicial  functions  in  question. 

[The  principles  and  general  ideas  of  the  judges  as 
to  style,  monumental  and  technical  execution,  allow 
of  the  nature  of  the  decision  being  foreseen  in  many 
cases.  The  agreement  of  the  judges  with  the 
programme  is  Tmly  made  generally  evident  by  their 
signatures.] 

3.  The  acceptance  of  the  judicial  office  involves 
abstention  from  all  direct  and  indirect  competition, 
and  from  participation  in  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing in  question. 

4.  The  drawings  and  calculations  asked  for  in  the 
programme  are  not,  as  a rule,  to  exceed  such  steps 
as  are  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  cost  according  to 
the  sketches  executed,  and  a summary  estimate, 
based  on  unities  of  measure,  such  as  mhtre  of 
length,  square  metre  of  surface,  cubic]  mhtre  of 
capacity,  &c. 

[There  is  usually  too  much  required  from  the 
competitors  in  the  programme,  which  often  pre- 
scribes quite  unnecessary  work.  Complete  building 
drawings  are  frequently  asked  for,  with  specified 
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instead  of  general  estimate.  Detailed  drawings  are 
often  asked  for,  of  a description  which  are  quite 
superfluous  before  the  general  design  of  a building 
has  been  fixed.  Representations  of  details  should 
only  be  demanded  where  they  are  of  special  import- 
ance in  the  conception  of  the  design.  Moreover, 
within  the  prescribed  measurements  there  should 
be  complete  freedom  in  the  representation.] 

5.  The  programme  is  to  state  distinctly  whether 
leading  importance  will  be  given  to  the  observance 
of  a certain  limit  of  cost,  so  that  all  plans  exceed- 
ing that  limit  would  be  rejected  ; or  whether  the 
limit  of  cost  referred  to  is  to  serve  as  an  approxi- 
mate basis,  in  which  case  a more  extended  scope  is 
expressly  reserved  to  the  competitors. 

[Many  competitions  have  been  void  of  result, 
becauso  this  point  has  not  been  previously  raised  in 
a sufficiently  exact  manner,  and  also  becauso  the 
programme  required  more  than  could  be  furnished 
for  the  specified  amount ; the  latter  circumstance 
alluring  the  competitors  either  to  incorrect  esti- 
mates, or  to  an  impoverished  execution  of  then- 
designs.  The  judges  are  thereby  placed  in  the 
regrettable  dilemma  of  choosing  between  a meagre 
but  honourable  project,  and  a rich  design  carried 
out  on  an  imposing  scale,  with  estimates  knowingly 
falsified.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  it  to  be 
exactly  stated  in  the  programme  where  the  chief 
point  of  the  competition  lies  ; whether  in  not  ex- 
ceeding the  sum  named  for  the  building,  or  in  the 
complete  and  artistic  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
gramme.] 

6.  The  exclusion  of  a design  from  the  competition 
takes  places : — 

(a.)  When  it  is  not  delivered  in  time. 

(o.)  When  it  is  essentially  in  opposition  to  the 
programme. 

Designs  which  are  seen  to  bo  faulty  in  their  funda- 
mental ideas  can  also  be  excluded.  The  exclusion 
is  to  bo  founded.  Such  projects  as  exceed  the 
measurements  required  are  to  bo  excluded  from 
consideration  and  from  exhibition. 

7.  Provided  that  there  are  works  capable  of  com- 
peting, the  prizes  offered  are  to  bo  awarded  to 
the  relatively  best  designs.  Only,  in  case  the 
judges  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  none  of  the 
designs  are  worthy  of  the  first  prize,  it  is  allowable 
for  the  total  amounts  offered  in  prizes  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a different  form  of  division  for  the  purpose 
of  distinguishing  those  designs  most  worthy  of 
notice. 

8.  All  the  works  accepted  for  competition  are  to 
be  publicly  exposed  during  two  weeks,  at  least,  as  a 
rule,  after  the  decision  of  the  judges  has  been  made. 
The  duly  founded  opinion  of  the  judges  is  to  be 
published. 

[By  exhibition  of  the  designs,  the  public 
acquires  a greater  interest  in  the  work  in  con- 
templation, while  the  competitor  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  work  accessible  to  the  public, 
and  of  seeing  the  productions  of  his  rivals.  On 
account  of  the  diligence  which  each  competitor  has 
employed  on  his  work,  he  has  a right  to  claim  a 
thorough  examination  of  his  design,  and  acquires 
the  right,  in  case  he  receives  no  prize,  of  asking  the 
reasons  why  the  judges  have  preferred  other  designs 
to  his.] 

9.  The  designs  which  receive  prizes  are  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person  organising  the  competition,  or 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  work,  only  so  fi  r as  they 
are  used  in  the  execution  of  the  work  in  question. 
The  right  of  publication,  as  well  as  of  employing 
the  designs  in  other  ways,  remains  with  their 
authors. 

10.  The  prizes  (or  where  several  prizes  are  con- 
cerned, the  total  of  them)  must  at  least  represent 
the  double  of  the  honorarium  fixed  by  the  Hamburg 
rules  of  September,  1868,  as  to  designs.  When 
several  prizes  are  given,  the  first  prize  must  at  least 
represent  that  amount. 

[The  preceding  regulation  is  founded  upon  the 
fact,  that  in  a competition,  a number  of  architects 
or  engineers  are  engaged  in  working  out  the  same 
problem.  The  owner  of  the  work  has,  therefore,  a 
number  of  designs  for  comparison  and  selection,  and 
has  thus  derived  from  the  competition  greater 
advantages  than  he  would  have  had  if  only  one 
pei-son  had  made  a design.  ] 


BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

A meeting  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Junior 
Architects’  Society  was  held  the  other  evening  at 
the  School  of  Art,  Clifton,  under  the  presidency  of 
Mr.  G.  E.  Ford  (the  hon.  treasurer).  There  was  a 
large  attendance.  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill,  the  hon. 
secretary  of  the  Society,  in  opening  the  meeting, 
said  it  was  necessary  to  explain  why  such  a length 
of  time  had  elapsed  since  their  last  meeting  was 
held.  This  delay  had  been  unavoidable.  They 
would  remember  that  in  July  of  last  year  the 
question  was  raised  of  again  starting  the  old 
Society  of  Architects.  The  Council  of  the  Junior 
Society,  recognising  the  importance  of  such  a pro- 
posal, and  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
the  members  from  such  resuscitation,  allowed  the 
programme  of  the  Junior  Society  to  subside  in  order 
that  no  apparent  opposition  should  be  made,  and 
so  that  they  might,  without  prejudice  to  their  o»n 
society,  give  every  support  to  the  new  scheme. 
Having  allowed  sixteen  months  to  elapse  without 


any  appearance  of  the  new  society  in  black  and 
white,  the  Council  now  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  take  up  their  own  scheme  again,  and 
endeavour  to  make  the  Junior  Society  a permanent 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  profession,  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  a senior 
society  of  architects  should  be  again  and  success- 
fully started,  when  they  would  be  prepared  to 
render  every  support  to  the  scheme.  During  the 
year  their  meetings  had  been  few  in  number, 
although  the  ranks  of  the  society  were  steadily 
increasing.  After  referring  in  detail  to  the  past 
and  future  of  the  society,  Mr.  Hill  said  that  as 
the  questions  then  to  be  considered  were  of  such 
lasting  importance,  he  would  sc-ize  the  present 
opportunity  of  asking  them  to  elect  a successor  to 
him  in  the  post  of  hon.  secretary.  He  might  say 
that  the  post  of  hon.  secretary  had  always  placed 
him  in  tho  most  pleasant  relations  with  his  fellow 
students,  but  during  the  past  year  tho  work  of  the 
society  had  so  increased  that  he  felt  it  impossible  to 
continue  it  successfully.  As  the  originator  of  the 
society,  he  wished  it  a long  and  prosperous  career. 

Mr.  Hill’s  resignation  was  received  with  general 
sorrow ; and  on  his  declining  to  reconsider  the 
matter,  a vote  of  regret  was  passed. 

Mr.  White  proposed,  and  Mr.  Howell  seconded, 
a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hill  for  his  valuable 
services. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Ford  was  then  elected  hon.  secretary, 
and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  was  elected  to  a seat  on  the 
Council. 

After  a prize  competition  scheme  and  other  busi- 
ness had  been  settled,  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  J.  Nicol  Smith  and  to  the  Chairman  terminated 
the  meeting. 


YORK  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  tho  closing  meeting  of  the  present  session,  in 
the  absence  of  the  president  (Mr.  W.  G.  Peuty), 
Mr.  Wm.  Heppor  presided.  The  principal  business 
transacted  was  the  election  of  officers  to  sorve  on 
the  executive  for  the  coming  session.  Mr.  N.  R. 
Yeomans,  in  proposing  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Penty 
as  president,  commented  on  the  very  creditable  and 
generous  manner  in  which  Mr.  Penty  had  discharged 
the  function  of  president,  and  the  keen  interest  he 
took  in  the  Association’s  success  and  welfare.  Mr. 
Braithwaite  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
carried  unanimously.  The  following  gentlemen  were 
re-elected  : — Mr.  Wm.  Brown  and  Mr.  A.  Pollard, 
vice-presidents ; Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires,  honorary 
secretary  ; Mr.  Wm.  Hepper,  treasurer ; and 
Messrs.  Braithwaite,  Yeomaus,  Crummack,  Smith- 
son,  and  Smith,  were  balloted  for  and  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  committee.  Cordial  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed  to  all  the  above  gentlemen  for  the 
services  they  had  rendered  to  the  society  during  the 
past  session.  Mr.  Shires  announced  that  tho 
following  gentlemen  had  been  successful  in  tho 
competition  for  prizes  offered  by  and  through  the 
Association : — 

Elementary  Class  of  Design. — 1st  prize,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Jefferson  ; 2nd,  Mr.  G.  II.  Nelson. 

Advanced  Class  of  Design.  — 1st,  Mr.  Frank 
Raney,  Darlington  ; 2nd,  not  awarded. 

For  the  best  Set  of  five  Sketches  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings.— Mr.  J.  E.  Jefferson. 

Mr.  Shires  expressed  regret  at  tho  lack  of  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  younger  members  of  the  society  in 
coming  forward  and  competing  for  the  prizes  offered, 
but  trusted  that  they  would  lay  hold  of  the 
advantages  which  were  so  kindly  offered  to  them, 
and  which  would  no  doubt  better  fit  them  for  their 
professional  career. 


THE  CORNELIUS  SALOON  AT  THE 
BERLIN  NATIONAL  GALLERY. 

The  recent  centenary  of  the  birth  of  the 
painter  Cornelius  was  marked  by  the  re-opening 
in  a completely  alt'orcd  form  of  decoration,  of 
the  first  Cornelius  Saloon  at  the  Berlin  National 
Gallery.  The  cartoons  have  (according  to  the 
opinion  of  experts)  long  suffered  from  the  cold, 
dull,  grey  tone  of  the  walls,  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance has  been  attributed  the  absence  of 
the  effect  which  the  artistic  and  general  public 
had  looked  forward  to  when  the  collection  wa3 
first  organised.  The  grey  colour  of  tho  walls 
has  now  disappeared,  having  been  replaced  by 
a warm  reddish  - brown  tone,  on  which  is  an 
elegant  and  quiet  arabesque  pattern  in  black. 
This  design  is  the  same  which  Cornelius  de- 
signed for  the  saloon  in  the  Casa  Bartholdy 
at  Rome,  in  which  he,  Overbeck,  Veit,  and 
Schadow  executed  the  cycle  of  frescos  repre- 
senting the  history  of  Joseph,  considered  to 
have  been  the  first  monumental  work  of  the 
modern  German  school  of  art.  The  basement 
panels  have  been  painted  a wood-brown  shade, 
and  bronze  barriers  have  been  erected  in  front 
of  the  cartoons,  to  prevent  the  too-near  approach 
of  the  public.  The  frames  of  the  pictures  are 
now  of  a more  cheerful  colour  than  before,  and 
various  other  ornamental  details  of  the  saloon  in 
question  have  been  modified  in  such  a manner 


as  to  heighten  the  general  effect.  Comfortable 
round  seats  have  been  added,  and  growing 
plants  have  also  been  placed  in  convenient 
positions.  It  is  intended  to  treat  the  second 
Cornelius  Saloon  in  a like  manner,  in  time  for  tho 
centenary  festival,  which  is  to  take  place  late  in 
October. 


THE  PROPOSED  COMPLETION  OF  MILAN 
CATHEDRAL. 

The  plan  of  giving  the  cathedral  of  Milan  a 
suitable  west  facade,  and  thus  fully  completing 
the  work,  has  again  been  attracting  attention 
in  that  city.  The  Munich  Allegemeine  Zeitung 
states  that  the  competing  plans  of  two  Milan 
architects  have  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Brera 
Palace, — those  of  Professor  Cav.  Beltrami  and 
Professor  Carlo  Ferrario.  The  designs  of  tho 
former  are  described  as  being  simple  and  un- 
pretentious, their  execution  not  being  attended 
with  much  expense.  Those  of  the  latter  are 
richer  and  more  striking,  his  object  being  to 
heighten  the  effect  of  the  somewhat  monotonous 
front,  and  to  make  the  needful  structural  altera- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  bell-tower  which  is 
in  contemplation. 

The  journal  ref  erred  to  considers  that  the 
design  of  Professor  Ferrario  hardly  meets  the 
artistic  x-equirements  of  the  proposed  work,  and 
suggests  that  there  should  be  a competition 
(either  limited  or  open)  in  which  the  architects 
of  Germany,  France,  England,  Austria,  and  Italy 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  solving  the  pro- 
blem of  completing  tho  work  in  such  a way  as 
to  carry  out  the  ideas  which  might  justly  bo 
supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  original 
architect.  The  decision  would  rest  in  the  hands 
of  an  international  committee,  and  the  present 
appropriateness  of  the  scheme  is  commented 
upon  in  connexion  with  the  quincentenai-y  in 
188G  of  the  foundations  being  laid  of  the 
cathedral  itself. 


THE  ART  FOR  SCHOOLS  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Lambert  gave  a resum6  of 
the  work  of  this  society  to  the  Art  Department 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Huddersfield. 
He  said  it  proposed : — Firstly,  to  provide  art 
subjects ; to  purchase  some  ; reproduce  in 
cheap  form  others ; and  generally  to  aid  in 
procuring  and  distributing  objects  of  art  suited 
for  schools.  Secondly,  to  make  an  exhibition 
in  which  these  should  be  collected,  priced  so 
that  managers  might  see  what  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  getting.  Thirdly,  to  give  lessons 
on  the  objects  in  schools,  lectures  on  pictures  in 
galleries,  and  otherwise  to  convey  oral  teaching 
on  art  subjects.  After  mentioning  what  had 
been  done,  and  referring  to  a similar  project 
under  considei-ation  by  the  French  Government, 
the  writer  discussed  : — First,  tho  question  as  to 
whether  the  collections  should  be,  as  a rule, 
purchased  by  school  managers,  or  sent  to  them 
on  loan.  His  opinion  was,  for  many  reasons,  in 
favour  of  the  latter  coui-se.  He  next  referred 
to  the  nature  of  the  objects, — pleading,  first, 
for  objects  large  enough  to  be  easily  seen ; 
secondly,  for  coloured  pictures ; thirdly,  for 
pictures  suggesting  action ; fourthly,  for  pic- 
tures of  natural  objects.  He  concluded  by  recom- 
mending the  scheme  as  an  outlet  for  voluntary 
effort,  and  mentioned  a similar  project  in  pro- 
cess of  realisation,  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  at 
Manchester. 

Mr.  Wallis  (Nottingham)  said  ho  thought  that 
in  schools  simple  objects  should  be  placed  so 
that  children’s  minds  might  be  trained  thereby. 

Mr.  llathbone  considered  that  art  was  not 
merely  a luxury,  and  that  children  should  be 
helped  to  acquii-e  definite  ideas  by  means  of 
pictures  and  models. 

The  Rev.  John  F.  Richards  (Master  of  the 
Collegiate  School,  Huddersfield)  said  it  would 
bo  well  if  there  were  some  kind  of  dep6t  where 
schoolmasters  and  teachers  could  obtain  pictures 
and  models  by  which  they  would  be  enabled  to 
illustrate  the  subjects  they  taught. 

The  Chairman  deemed  it  highly  necessary 
that  pictures  should  be  coloured  so  as  to 
represent  nature  as  near  as  possible. 

Mr.  David  Johnstone  (Huddersfield)  explained 
that  students  who  entored  the  classes  of  the 
Huddersfield  Technical  School  were  required 
to  have  some  previous  knowledge  of  drawing. 


Improvements  at  Ventnor.  -It  has  been 
decided  by  the  Local  Board  to  build  a pier,  at  a 
cost  of  20,000L 
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TIMBER  HOUSES  AT  HILDESHEIH. 

The  most  beautiful  domestic  buildings  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  undoubtedly  the  timber-con- 
Btructed  houses.  We  mean  those  erected 
entirely  of  wood,  and  do  not  include  half-timber 
or  post-and-pan  structures  (where  the  “ pan  ” 
or  panel  is  filled  in  with  lath  and  plaster,  brick- 
work, or  rubble).  Of  these  purely  timber 
buildings  the  remains  are,  of  course,  far  more 
limited  than  those  of  post  and  pan  or  half -timber 
ones.  Fortunately,  however,  the  highly  interest- 
ing old  city  of  Hildesheim,  in  Hanover,  still 
abounds  with  splendid  examples  of  houses 
erected  entirely  of  timber,  and  carved  from 
floor  to  gable.  Several  of  these  we  have  pre- 
viously illustrated,  and  we  now  add  to  our 
former  examples  two  more.  To  show  how 
highly  advisable  it  is  that  these  timber  houses 
should  be  drawn  and  illustrated,  we  may  mention 
the  fact  that  out  of  three  examples  which  we 
have  formerly  published,  one  alone  now  remains, 
both  of  the  others  having  been  burned  down  to 
the  ground  very  shortly  after  we  published  our 
illustrations.  The  same  fate  also  befell  the 
beautiful  examples  of  “ post  and  pan  ” houses 
at  Boppard  which  we  published  at  the  same 
time.  Of  course,  houses  constructed  entirely  of 
timber  are  especially  liable  to  destruction  by 
fire.  A defective  flue,  the  upsetting  of  a spirit- 
lamp,  and  a hundred,  other  accidents,  may  set 
fire  to  one  of  these  old  buildings,  and  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames  until 
the  whole  street  or  district  is  burned  down. 
These  buildings  are  well  worthy  of  study  because 
they  are  most  complete  and  magnificent  examples 
of  ornamentation,  and  if,  as  is  far  from  impos- 
sible, means  might  be  discovered  of  rendering 
this  kind  of  construction  free  from  the  danger 
of  destruction  by  fire,  nothing  could  be  con- 
ceived more  appropriate  as  well  as  beautiful 
for  domestic  buildings. 


COVERING  TO  CENTRAL  AREA  OF  THE 
ROYAL  EXCHANGE. 

This  has  been  contemplated  for  many  years 
as  being  almost  a necessity  for  the  comfort  of 
the  merchants  and  others  who  have  daily  business 
here,  and  are  exposed  to  wind,  rain,  and  snow. 
Several  plans  have  been  from  time  to  time 
proposed,  but  hitherto  none  have  been  thought 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  attain  the  double 
object  of  protecting  the  area  from  the  weather 
by  a roof,  and  having  that  roof  so  designed 
with  glass  and  light  iron  ribs,  as  not  materially 
to  interfere  with  the  window  - lights  which 
surround  the  open  court  and  light  offices,  of 
great  importance  and  large  annual  value. 

The  Royal  Exchange  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a body  called  the  Gresham  Committee, 
which  is  composed  half  of  members  of  the 
Grocers’  Company,  to  which  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
belonged,  and  half  of  members  of  the  Corporation. 

This  committee,  moved  by  the  repeated  and 
earnest  request  of  the  London  merchants  to 
cause  the  Exchange  area  to  be  covered  in 
without  further  delay,  agreed  last  year  to  have 
a limited  competition  of  architects  for  designs  for 
doing  so,  and  invited  the  following  gentlemen 
accordingly  to  send  in  designs  under  a series  of 
instructions,  a copy  of  which  was  sent  to  each 
Mr.  George  Aitchison,  Mr.  E.  A.  Griming,  Mr. 
Edward  I’ Anson,  Mr.  C.  E.  Powell,  Mr.  Fredk. 
Sang,  Mr.  Henry  Stock,  Mr.  John  Whichcord, 
and  Mr.  Barry. 

Since  these  instructions  were  not  without 
objection  in  several  particulars,  a meeting  was 
at  once  arranged  between  the  architects  applied 
to,  and  at  their  request  Mr.  Barry  was  deputed 
to  ask  a meeting  with  the  Gresham  Committee, 
and  beg  their  reconsideration  of  the  instruc- 
tions, and  especially  as  regarded  the  following 
points : — 

1.  That  professional  advice  should  be  taken 
by  the  committee  in  making  a selection  from 
designs  sent  in. 

2.  That  the  committee  should  pledge  them- 
selves to  employ  as  architect  for  the  work  the 
gentleman  whose  design  should  be  adjudged  the 
best. 

3.  That  the  sum  named  of  8,0001.  as  cost  of 
the  work  be  increased  to  10,0001. 

4.  That  instead  of  the  premium  offered  to 
the  first  and  second  best  amounting  together  to 
6001.,  that  sum  should  be  equally  divided  among 
all  the  architects  who  were  invited  to  compete^ 
as  some  recompense  for  their  time  and  trouble 
in  making  their  designs. 


The  Gresham  Committee  most  courteously 
took  the  above  into  consideration  at  a special 
meeting.  As  regards  No.  1,  they  informed  the 
competitors  that  in  making  their  selection  they 
would  take  the  advice  of  the  architect  to  the 
Grocers’  Company,  who  was  not  a competitor. 
They  assented  to  items  2,  3,  and  4,  as  placed 
before  them  by  the  competitors,  and  issued 
amended  instructions  in  the  above  S6nse,  and 
with  some  other  minor  improvements. 

Under  these  circumstances  a certain  number 
of  gentlemen  submitted  designs  under  mottoes, 
in  the  month  of  October,  last  year. 

Several  meetings  of  the  committee  having 
been  held,  attended  as  promised  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Grocers’  Company,  the  design  under 
the  motto  “ Civis,”  which  proved  to  be  that  of 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  was  selected  as  the  best. 

When  about  to  invite  designs  for  covering  in 
the  area,  the  Gresham  Committee  communi- 
cated with  their  several  tenants  whose  premises 
were  lighted  in  part  from  the  open  area,  and 
promised  that  any  design  which  might  be 
chosen  should  he  submitted  to  them  before  it 
was  finally  decided  on. 

Mr.  Barry’s  design,  was  therefore  on  view  at 
Grocers’  Hall,  and  he  was  instructed  to  attend 
a special  meeting  there,  at  which  the  tenants 
attended,  and  ultimately  gave  their  assent  to 
the  design. 

The  separate  approval  of  the  Corporation  and 
the  Grocers’  Company,  especially  as  regarded 
the  expenditure,  being  also  necessary,  some 
delay  took  place  for  this  purpose,  but  all  assents 
being  finally  obtained,  Mr.  Barry  received  orders 
to  put  the  work  in  hand  in  June  last. 

The  contract  for  the  ironwork  and  glass  of 
the  roof  is  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Whitford  & 
Co.,  of  the  Regent’s  Canal  Works,  who  have 
had  large  experience  in  iron  roofing  of  large 
spaces.  The  building  alteration  will  be  done 
by  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & Co.,  and  the  decorative 
features  by  Messrs.  Jackson  & Co.,  of  Rathbone- 
place. 

With  the  view  of  interfering  as  little  as 
possible  with  the  convenience  of  the  merchants 
and  tenants  of  the  building,  the  whole  roof 
will  be  completed  and  fitted  together  by  Messrs. 
Whitford  at  their  works,  and  the  pieces  marked 
and  numbered,  so  that  the  actual  fixing  may  bo 
certain  in  execution  and  subject  to  no  delay. 

The  ironwork,  which,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
view  we  give,  is  somewhat  complicated,  is  now 
in  course  of  preparation  by  Messrs.  Whitford, 
under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Robinson,  as 
clerk  of  the  works,  and  it  is  expected  will  be 
ready  for  fixing  in  January  or  February  next, 
the  whole  of  the  work  being  finally  completed 
before  Midsummer  next. 


HOUSE  AT  STOKE,  NEAR  COVENTRY, 
FOR  MR.  OTTO  STRIEDINGER. 

This  building  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
William  Hale,  architect,  of  Colmore  - row, 
Birmingham,  and  the  work  has  been  well 
executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  builder,  of 
Nuneaton.  The  arrangement  of  the  plans  was 
specially  considered  by  the  proprietor  with  a 
view  to  comfort,  cleanliness,  and  saving  of 
household  labour,  and,  as  contributing  to  this 
end,  gas  has  been  largely  applied  for  heating 
the  hall,  many  of  the  rooms,  the  two  baths,  and 
for  the  cooking-stoves  ; and  a small  gas-engine 
pumps  the  water,  brushes  the  boots,  cleans  the 
knives,  and  assists  in  other  domestic  work.  The 
bells  throughout  are  on  Zimdars’s  pneumatic 
system,  and  the  entrance-gate  can  be  opened 
from  the  servants’  department  and  the  front 
vestibule  by  a “ Sesame  ” pneumatic  appliance. 

The  house  is  efficiently  ventilated,  and  we 
learn  that  these  labour  - saving  appliances 
have  satisfactorily  borne  the  test  of  actual 
experience. 

The  outer  walls  up  to  the  first-floor  level  are 
14  in.  thick,  built  hollow,  with  a 5-in.  cavity,  the 
two  half-brick  faces  being  tied  together,  every 
18  in.,  vertically  and  horizontally,  with  iron  ties 
heated  and  dipped  in  hot  tar,  the  window  and 
door  reveals  being  built  solid  for  9 in.  from  the 
frames. 

The  architect  has  had  external  walls  built 
in  this  manner  for  many  years  with  the  result 
that  not  only  is  the  work  substantial  and  in- 
expensive, but  the  house  is  cooler  in  summer 
and  warmer  in  winter  than  one  in  which  the 
external  walls  are  solid  ; and  as  it  dries  much 
quicker  than  solid  work  the  permanent  internal 
| painted  decorations  of  a building  may  be 


proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  structure 
is  completed.  With  the  exception  of  some 
parts  of  the  main  front,  the  exterior  is 
solidly  constructed  of  timber  work,  filled  in 
flush  on  the  inside  with  brick  nogging ; por- 
tions of  the  outside  are  covered  with  upright 
tiling,  and  the  remainder  is  filleted  and  lathed 
and  plastered  between  the  timber  work.  The 
roofs  are  covered  vsith  Bridgwater  tiles.  The 
staircase  and  its  panelled  ceiling,  the  ceiliDg 
and  dado  of  the  hall  and  vestibule,  and  the 
woodwork  of  the  principal  rooms  on  the  ground 
and  first  floors,  are  constructed  in  selected  pitch 
pine.  The  chimney-pieces,  which  have  been 
specially  designed  by  the  architect,  are  in  pitch- 
pine,  walnut,  and  coloured  marbles,  with  brass 
enamelled  and  tile  panels.  The  staircase  aud 
vestibule  have  the  windows  and  door-panels 
filled  in  with  figure  subjects  in  glass,  by 
Mr.  Swaine  Bourne,  of  Birmingham,  and  parts 
of  the  other  windows  have  ornamented  lead- 
coloured  glazing  in  simple  designs. 


THE  LEYS  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

This  school  was  founded  about  six  years  ago, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  the  youth  of 
Methodist  families  and  others, — the  school  being 
open  to  all, — the  opportunity  of  high-class  public 
school  education,  free  from  the  special  ecclesias- 
tical bias  of  the  larger  public  schools.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Cambridge  was  selected  as 
affording  facilities  for  educational  assistance 
and  many  other  reasons.  Twenty-one  acres  of 
ground,  part  of  a well-wooded  park,  were 
obtained.  The  design,  which  was  selected  in 
competition,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  having 
acted  as  referee,  is  by  Mr.  Robert  Curwen,  of 
Palace-chambers,  Westminster,  and  Liverpool. 
The  scheme  comprises  five  blocks  of  buildings, 
alterations  to  the  old  mansion  standing  on  the 
site,  and  a laboratory,  gymnasium,  racquet  and 
fives  court,  quadrangle,  &c. 

The  north  block,  which  contains  lodgings  for 
80  boys,  was  erected  by  Messrs.  F.  & W.  Pattin- 
son,  of  Ruskington,  Sleaford,  at  a cost  of  12,0001. 
There  are  now  about  ISO  boys,  but  eventually 
the  schools  will  be  capable  of  containing  300. 
The  hall,  of  which  we  give  an  interior  view,  is 
placed  more  in  the  centre  of  the  ground,  at  the 
back  of  the  old  mansion,  and  was  erected  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Denson,  of  Cambridge,  at  a cost  of 
about  3,5001.  The  exterior  is  of  red  Haverhill 
brick  and  Ketton  and  Bath  stone  dressings. 
The  slated  roof  is  surmounted  with  an  orna- 
mental ventilating  turret,  the  dado  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  and  the  roof  of  red  deal  and  pitch-pine, 
varnished.  The  windows  are  filled  in  with 
quarry-tinted  glass,  in  geometrical  and  floral 
patterns.  There  is  also  a stone  carved  chimney- 
piece  at  the  end.  The  hall  is  heated  by  hot 
water,  by  Harlow,  of  Macclesfield,  and  has  gas 
pendants  by  Brawn  & Co.,  Birmingham.  Under- 
neath the  hall  is  appropriated  to  class  and  other 
rooms.  This  arrangement  was  come  to  after 
the  design  had  been  selected.  The  kitchen 
adjoins  the  hall.  There  are  also  technical 
schools,  so  that  the  boys  may  be  brought  up  to 
businesses  as  well  as  professions,  carpentry, 
metalwork,  music,  &c.  The  other  blocks,  one 
fronting  Trumpington-street,  and  the  chapels, 
have  for  the  present  been  postponed.  The 
quantities  were  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Alder, 
of  Palace-chambers,  Westminster.  We  under- 
stand tha  t the  school  is  flourishing  and  increasing 
in  numbers  through  the  able  management  of  the 
Governor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moulton. 


The  Victoria  Hospital.— A demonstration 
and  church  parade  has  been  arranged  for 
Sunday,  October  14th,  in  aid  of  the  Victoria 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Queen’s  - road, 
Chelsea.  A representative  committee,  con- 
sisting of  delegates  from  the  operative  masons’, 
bricklayers’,  painters’,  plasterers’,  and  other 
societies,  including  the  Labourers’  Union,  has 
been  formed  with  the  object  of  making  the 
demonstration  and  parade  a success.  They 
have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  industrial  classes 
of  Chelsea.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kenny, 
general  secretary  of  the  Labourers’  Union, 
who  has  practically  initiated  the  present  move- 
ment, that  3,000  programmes,  giving  the  names 
of  the  trades  and  the  positions  they  shall 
ccupy  in  the  line  of  procession,  are  to  be 
printed  and  sold  at  Id.  each,  the  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  of  the  bands,  so  that  all 
the  money  placed  in  the  collection-boxes  shall 
be  handed  over  to  the  hospital  authorities. 


TIMBER  HOUSES  AT  HILDE3HEIM. 
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REBECCA. 

STATUE  IN  MARBLE  BY  GIROLAMO  MASINI. 

At  the  National  Exhibition  of  the  Fine  Arts 
3 Turin,  the  statue  of  “ Rebecca,”  which  we 
lustrate  in  this  week’s  Builder,  was  looked 
pon  by  many  as  the  most  perfect  work  of 
sulpture  exhibited.  The  jury  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  two  prizes  available  for  statuary, 
hose  who  sympathise  with  the  new  tendency 
laugurated  by  D’Orsi  cite  it  as  a prototype  of 
sculptural  art  which,  while  it  adheres  to  the 
lore  elevated  traditions  of  the  past,  combines 
erfection  and  carefulness  of  execution  with 
ae  selection  of  forms,  the  modesty  of  move- 
tent,  and  the  harmony  of  lines.  In  the  design 
f his  statue,  Masini  has  discarded  the  drapery 
elivered  by  the  traditions  of  Italian  art,  and 
as  adopted  in  its  place  the  costume  of  a Bedouin 
Oman  of  the  present  day,  disseminated  by 
emet  and  other  French  painters.  It  is  assumed 
lat  the  latter  probably  differs  little,  if  at  all, 
•om  the  very  habiliments  worn  by  the  hand- 
>me  daughter  of  Bethuel.  The  habits  of  life 
f these  tribes  have  changed  but  little;  their 
irroundings  are  still  the  same,  owing  to  their 
lith  and  customs,  and  their  abhorrence  of 
inovation.  The  statue  has  been  purchased  by 
rich  Frankfurter.  The  sculptor,  Signor 
•irolamo  Masini,  is  a native  of  Florence,  and 
ie  author  of  a fine  statue  in  the  South  Ken- 
ngton  Museum. 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  LONDON. 

We  have  no  mention  of  London  before  the 
me  of  Tacitus,  who  died  A.D.  99 ; he  describes 
as  a good  place  for  trade,  but  not  a colony  or 
municipality.  It  is  not  referred  to  by  Cresar 
i any  way,  and  we  therefore  surmise  that  the 
omans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
icality  when  Aulus  Plautius,  having  driven  the 
ative  forces  into  the  Essex  marshes,  encamped 
5rth  of  the  Thames  pending  the  arrival  of 
laudius.  That  Emperor  brought  reinforce- 
ments and  thus  obtained  an  easy  triumph,  A.D. 
3.  The  rise  of  London  was  then  very  rapid, 
3 it  became  at  once  a centre  of  traffic,  a mer- 
mtile  emporium,  and  base  of  supply  for  the 
oman  troops. 

This  must  of  necessity  have  occurred  because 
! its  central  position  on  the  main  lines  of 
oman  road,  a study  of  which  will  elucidate  its 
irly  topography ; for  this  purpose  we  do  not 
3ed  any  recourse  to  the  Autonine  itineraries, 
scause  the  old  roadways  have  all  continued  iu 
3e  to  the  present  time.  We  thus  find  that  this 
'imitive  area  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
itive  trackway,  as  a defined  limit  in  that 
rection ; the  roadway  in  question  came  from 
imulodunum,  now  Colchester,  crossed  the 
ver  Lea  at  Old  Ford,  thence  by  the  drift-way 
which  Old  Ford-road  is  an  alternative  route, 
id,  by  Old-street  to  the  river  Fleet,  which  was 
ossed  at  the  low  ground  of  Clerkenwell,  and 
•oceeding  by  Portpool-lane  across  Gray’s  Inn- 
ad  to  Holborn,  Tyburn,  Brentford,  and  along 
e Portway  for  the  south  and  west  of 
ritain. 

We  know  this  must  have  been  the  case  from 
e persistence  of  the  name  Old  Ford ; thus 
owing  that  the  natives  passed  on  clear  of  the 
;e  of  London  proper,  without  crossing  the 
lames,  preferring  to  take  the  shallows  further 
> stream.  We  are  thus  led  to  recognise  a 
obable  route  by  which  Aulus  Plautius  had 
vanced,  and  we  can  also  infer  the  course  he 
mid  take  on  his  subsequent  march  to  Colches- 
r,  where  was  planted  the  first  Roman  colony 
anded  in  Britain. 

I take  it  as  certain  that  it  thus  became  at 
ce  necessary  to  establish  a ferry  across  the 
lames  for  communication  with  the  south-east 
ast,  and  we  are  thus  introduced  to  Watling- 
■eet,  which  we  are  told  was  the  legionaries’ 
>rk,  i.e.,  it  was  made  by  Roman  soldiers.  It 
’t  the  Kentish  coast  by  three  routes  for  Canter- 
ry,  crossed  Shooter’s-hill  vid  Old  Kent-road 
d Kent-street,  in  the  marshes  of  Southwark ; 
re  causeways  would  be  necessary  to  the  ferry 
mi  Clink-liberty  vicl  Stoney-street  to  the 
rthern  bank  about  Steelyard  ; with  the  alter- 
tive  of  proceeding  up  the  Wallbrook  as  far 
Barge-yard,  Bucklersbury  ; but  the  military 
ite  lay  by  the  Dow  or  Water-gate,  up  Dow- 
te-hill,  along  Watling-street  to  the  Prmtorian- 
fce  at  the  summit  of  the  cathedral  precincts, 
lere  it  is  assumed  that  the  Roman  General 
3 entrenched  his  forces,  and  where  Claudius 
ght  found  Londinium. 


The  first  beginning  of  Roman  London  would 
thus  be  along  both  sides  of  the  Walbrook  and 
Watling-street,  and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
this  was  all  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
Boadicea’s  revolt,  A.D.  61.  Verulamium  and 
Camulodunum  both  have  preceding  histories  ; 
both  places  had  residential  British  chieftains 
with  recognised  names;  both  cities  show  us 
British  coins  ikoni  their  local  mints.  London 
has  no  such  precedent  annals. 

After  this  disaster  London  was  first  walled. 
It  is  probable  that  the  N.  boundary  of  the  camp 
was  continued  S.E.  along  Cheapside  to  the 
Thames,  probably  at  Billingsgate ; there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  this  was  a stone  wall. 
The  next,  and  necessary  stage  of  development, 
would  be  to  bring  the  Colchester-road  directly 
within  this  fortification  by  Aldgate  and 
Fenchurch  - street  to  a junction  with  the 
Watling-street  ferry,  and  again  through  the 
camp  and  across  the  Fleet  at  Ludgate,  for 
St.  Giles,  Tyburn,  Verulamium,  and  Holyhead, 
including  also  the  previous  route  S.W.  vid 
Brentford. 

After  this  a further  line  of  road  was  in- 
troduced called  Irmine-street,  which  left  the 
Sussex  Coast,  entered  Southwark  by  Red  Cross- 
street, to  join  the  Watling-street  at  Clink 
Ferry,  crossing  London  for  the  north,  vid 
Stamford  Hill,  for  Royston,  Huntingdon,  and 
Lincoln,  where  was  a colony.  I am  inclined 
to  place  the  construction  of  Irmine-street  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Severus,  A.D.  208,  who 
made  York  an  imperial  residence,  and  kept  up 
a continual  stream  of  supplies  by  this  route. 

London  grew  thus  till  it  was  again  sacked 
during  the  usurpation  of  Allectus,  A.D.  293-6, 
after  which,  as  I take  it,  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great,  when  it  became  an  imperial 
mint  town,  it  received  its  final  development 
now  known  as  the  City  proper,  or  London 
within  the  walls.  This  fortification  extended 
from  the  Tower  along  the  present  line  of  London 
Wall  to  Ludgate ; it  was  a solid  stone  wall, 
bonded  Jwith  red  tile  in  the  finest  style  of 
Roman  workmanship.  Londinium  then  became 
Augusta,  and  after  that  the  deluge ! 

At  the  present  time,  1883,  Aldgate  still 
represents  the  Roman  line  of  road  to  the 
eastern  counties,  diverted  to  Stratford  in 
preference  to  the  abandoned  Old  Ford.  Bishops- 
gate  still  represents  the  old  line  of  Irmine- 
street  ; Moorgate,  Cripplegate,  Aldersgate,  and 
Newgate,  are  comparatively  recent.  Dowgate 
was  superseded  by  the  bridge,  and  Ludgate 
remains  the  representative  of  the  old  cam- 
pestral Decuman  gate. 

Thus  London  was  evolved  from  primitive 
roadways,  as  a military  necessity  of  Roman 
occupation.  A.  Hall. 


PENZANCE  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND 
ANTIQUARIAN  SOCIETY. 

The  members  of  the  Penzance  Natural  History 
and  Antiquarian  Society  held  their  summer  ex- 
cursion on  Friday,  the  5th  inst.,  when  they  were 
favoured  with  fine  weather.  The  first  excursion 
was  made  to  Zennor  Church  in  several  brakes 
and  wagonettes,  and  the  many  points  of 
historical  interest  associated  with  the  edifice 
were  elucidated  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Lach- 
Szyrma,  vicar  of  Newbyn  West.  It  is  a very 
primitive  little  building,  dating  from  the 
twelfth  century.  The  roof  and  walls  are  white- 
washed and  quite  devoid  of  monuments  of  any 
kind,  a fact  which  the  President  (Mr.  T. 
Cornish)  thought  somewhat  noteworthy.  The 
seats  are  of  a rude  description,  altogether 
innocent  of  paint  or  varnish,  and  some  of  the 
antiquaries  were,  in  fact,  inclined  to  believe 
that  portions  of  the  woodwork  had  been  repaired 
by  remnants  of  wrecks,  which  is  not  improbable, 
seeing  the  proximity  of  the  church  to  the  sea- 
coast.  The  building  is  said  to  be  the  only 
unrestored  church  in  Cornwall,  and  among  its 
chief  characteristics  is  a curious  font,  an 
ancient  Norman  window,  and  some  fair 
examples  of  carved  bench-ends.  One  of  these 
is  illustrative  of  the  Mermaid  of  Zennor,  with 
which  an  old  legend  is  linked.  Modern 
Christians  would  probably  consider  a repre- 
sentation of  a mermaid  an  unsuitable  piece  of 
ornament  for  a church,  but  this  is  how  the 
apparent  inconsistency  is  explained, — Like  as  our 
Saviour  represents  two  natures,  the  human 
and  divine,  so  the  mermaid  also  typifies  two 
natures.  For  this  reason  the  mermaid  seems  to 
have  been  held  to  be  a fit  emblem  for  the 
church  ; and  the  legend  has  it  that,  in  the  old 
days,  the  Zennor  Church  choir  sang  so  charm- 


ingly that  even  mermaids  were  induced  to  come 
up  from  the  coast  to  hear  the  music.  One  of 
these  is  said  to  have  entered  the  church  and  so 
fascinated  the  squire’s  son  by  her  beauty  that 
she  attracted  him  to  the  cave.  But  here  bo 
met  with  a cruel  reward  for  his  attention,  for  he 
was  drowned.  Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the 
Zennor  legend. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Trereen,  and 
walked  on  to  the  footpath  leading  to  Gurnard’s 
Head,  where  there  is  a singular  prehistoric 
structure.  No  one  was  able  to  explain  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  is 
an  inclosure  with  thick  walls,  and  an  ex- 
tended entrance, — too  large  for  a grave  and  too 
small  for  a dwelling-house,  as  an  observer 
remarked.  Known  to  have  been  in  its  present 
condition  for  about  a hundred  years,  the  struc- 
ture has  for  this  reason  been  accepted  as  pre- 
historic. Bosrigan  was  next  visited,  and  after 
a light  luncheon  had  been  served,  the  site  of  the 
Cliff  Castle,  with  its  Logan  Rock  and  weather- 
worn stones,  was  inspected.  The  President 
claimed  that  it  was  a very  fair  specimen  of  the 
cliff  castles  which  abound  all  round  the  coast. 
Their  peculiarity  is  that  they  are  built  upon  in- 
accessible points  along  the  coast.  What  the 
castles  were  intended  for,  he  said,  was  ex- 
ceedingly obscure.  They  aro  so  placed  on  head- 
lands that  landing  on  them  is  impossible.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Cornish  thought  it  fair  to  assume  the 
castles  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded  district  to  retreat 
to  them  until  the  invaders  had  departed. 
Some  time  was  spent  in  examining  the  castle, 
in  moving  the  Logan  Rock,  overhanging  as  it 
does  a splendid  bit  of  coast  scenery,  and  the 
rock  basins  that  aro  in  course  of  formation. 
The  President  would  not  at  all  allow  that  these 
basins  are  carved  out.  He  contends  that  the 
basins  are  naturally  formed,  and  pointed  to 
what  lay  around  him  in  support  of  his  contention. 

Subsequently,  Chun  Castle  came  under  obser- 
vation. This,  it  was  explained,  was  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  hill  castles  known  in  the 
country,  Castle-an-Dinas  and  Trencrom  being 
inferior  to  it  in  the  order  named.  The  plan  of 
Chun  Castle  is  a double  wall,  the  construction 
of  which  is  particularly  noticeable.  The  stones 
are  unwrought,  and  set  apparently  without  tools, 
being  put  together  so  as  to  make  a tight,  well- 
bonded  wall.  Inside  the  wall  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Society  discovered  a font  with 
water  in  it,  and  all  round  the  inside  there  are 
little  chambers  formed  by  small  stones,  very 
much  after  the  fashion  of  Restormel  Castle, 
Lostwithiel.  In  1862  the  side  gates  were  6 ft. 
high,  while  now  they  only  attain  a height  of 
3 ft., — a fact  which  was  generally  regretted.  A 
short  distance  before  Chun  Castle  is  reached, 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  British  village  arc  to 
be  seen.  There  was  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
President  that  it  was  a prehistoric  village.  The 
huts  are  well  marked  out,  and  can  be  readily 
detected ; albeit,  the  inside  of  each  is  over- 
grown with  heather  and  ferns.  Villages  of 
this  sort  have,  according  to  a recent  work  by 
Professor  Michell,  been  inhabited  in  Scotland  in 
the  present  century. 

The  party  shortly  after  rejoined  the  carriages, 
and  drove  homeward,  calling  at  Madron 
Church, — the  distinctive  features  of  which 
were  explained  by  the  Rev.  J.  Morrell, — and 
returning  to  Penzance  shortly  after  six  p.ra. 


THE  LAND  LAWS. 

Mr.  William  Barber,  M.A.,  Q.C.,  Professor 
of  the  Law  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  to 
the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  presided  over 
the  Department  of  Jurisprudence  and  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  at  the  Huddersfield  Congress 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  address  he  said, — The  risks  which 
are  likely  to  arise  from  a too  minute  subdivision 
have,  I think,  been  overrated.  A statutory 
minimum  limit  might,  of  course,  be  fixed,  but 
even  if  there  were  no  such  limit,  it  would 
generally  happen  that,  instead  of  an  actual 
partition  of  a small  inheritance,  one  of  the  sons 
would  buy  up  the  shares  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  Another  reform  which  is,  I think, 
much  needed,  and  may  now  be  usefully 
attempted,  is  a further  reform  of  the  law  of 
mortgage  of  real  estate.  I propose  that  it 
should  be  enacted  that  every  mortgage,  how- 
ever created,  and  whether  purporting  to  convey 
the  property  or  not,  should  operate  only  as  an 
equitable  charge  ; that  a power  of  sale  and  the 
other  powers  commonly  invested  in  mortgage 
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deeds  should  be  conferred  by  statute  on  the 
mortgagee,  and  that  there  should  be  implied  in 
every  instrument  of  charge  a covenant  for  the 
payment  of  the  mortgage  debt  and  interest. 
The  operation  of  the  statutory  clauses  might  be 
controlled  by  the  instrument  of  charge,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  little  alteration  would  be 
needed ; a short  description  of  the  property,  a 
statement  of  the  amount  advanced,  of  the  time 
fixed  for  repayment,  and  of  the  rate  of  interest, 
would  be  all  that  is  required  in  an  ordinary 
charge.  The  result  would  be  this  : in  the  com- 
paratively few  cases  in  which  a mortgagee  is 
compelled  to  realise  the  mortgaged  property  in 
order  to  obtain  repayment  of  the  mortgage 
debt,  he  would  exercise  his  statutory  power  of 
sale,  and  pass  the  legal  estate  to  the  purchaser, 
without  any  necessity  for  the  concurrence  of 
the  mortgagor.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  in  which  the  mortgage  debt  is  paid  off, 
no  reconveyance  would  be  necessary, — a simple 
receipt  endorsed  upon  the  memorandum  would 
at  once  extinguish  the  charge.  And  then,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  complicated  questions  which 
so  often  arise  as  to  the  rights  of  mortgagees 
inter  se,  a register  of  mortgages  should  be  esta- 
blished, and  the  priority  of  mortgages  depend 
exclusively  on  the  order  of  registration.  The 
law  of  mortgage  is  not  one  which  merely  affects 
the  relation  of  mortgagor  and  mortgagee ; a 
mortgage  transaction  is  not  one  in  which  they 
alone  are  selfishly  interested : the  whole  com- 
munity are  affected  by  the  existing  law,  and  a 
man  who  never  borrows  any  money  on  his  own 
land,  when  ho  comes  to  buy  or  sell  or  deal 
with  real  property,  is  often  burdened  with  a 
heavy  expense,  which  is  solely  attributable  to 
our  present  cumbrous  system.  If  he  buys  pro- 
perty, the  abstract  which  is  supplied  to  him 
frequently  consists,  more  than  one-half  of  it, 
of  mortgages,  further  charges,  sub-mortgages, 
transfers,  and  re-conveyances ; the  legal  estate 
has  to  be  traced  through  a tangled  mesh  of 
incumbrances,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
investigating  the  title  are  enormously  increased. 
To  some  extent  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881 
and  the  shortened  statutory  forms  will  lessen 
the  inconvenience ; but  the  only  effectual 
remedy,  I am  convinced,  is  to  dissociate  the  law 
of  mortgage  from  the  law  pertaining  to  the 
conveyance  of  real  estate.  Besides  the  reforms 
which  I have  mentioned,  there  is  much  pre- 
liminary work  to  be  done  before  any  complete 
system  of  registration  of  title  can  be  success- 
fully applied  to  our  law  of  real  property.  The 
large  Ordnance  Survey  must  be  completed; 
copyhold  and  customary  tenures  must  be  con- 
verted into  common  socage  tenure,  for  which 
unification  of  tenure  there  can  be  no  simpli- 
fication of  title;  the  Statute  of  Uses  ought 
to  be  repealed ; and  further  restrictions  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  power  of  a settlor 
to  direct  the  accumulation  of  the  income  of 
settled  property ; and  there  are  other  subsidiary 
reforms  which  must  be  taken  in  hand  before 
we  can  obtain  for  our  landed  system  a simple 
tenure  and  the  facilities  of  ready  and  inex- 
pensive transfer.  But  to  attempt  more  than 
can  be  successfully  carried  through  is  only  to 
divide  and  weaken  efforts,  the  united  strength 
of  which  is  required  if  any  useful  reform,  how- 
ever unpretentious,  is  to  be  effected  in  our  law 
of  real  property.  The  programme  which  I have 
sketched  will  furnish  more  legislative  work  than 
is  likely  to  be  accomplished  before  the  next 
congress  of  this  association.  These  suggestions 
may  seem  to  be  mere  nibblings  at  reform.  There 
are  other  much  needed  changes  of  law  as  impor- 
tant to  the  community  as  any  which  I have 
mentioned.  The  recent  amendments  of  our 
Bankruptcy  and  Patent  Laws,  the  extension  of 
the  civil  jurisdiction  of  local  courts,  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  great  social  question,  in  which  I take  a 
special  interest,  whether  the  degradation  of  the 
poorer  classes,  “ social  wreckage,”  as  Mr.  Francis 
Peek  has  called  it,  is  not  at  any  rate  in  some 
measure  due  to  bad  law  or  a faulty  administra- 
tion of  law;  these  and  a score  of  other  like 
subjects  might  well  have  found  a place  in  a 
presidential  address.  But  I have  purposely 
kept  within  the  limits  which  at  the  outset  I 
prescribed  for  myself.  A sound  landed  system 
lies  at  the  root  of  national  prosperity.  If  capital 
is  to  be  more  strongly  attracted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  soil ; if  the  title  to 
land  and  its  mode  of  transfer  are  to  be  simplified 
so  as  to  promote  its  more  free  and  healthy  cir- 
culation'; if,  in  short,  we  are  to  have  a sounder 
landed  system  than  we  at  present  possess,  this 
result  is  to  be  attained,  not  by  startling  inno- 
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vation,  but  by  patiently  continuing  the  process, 
which  the  slow  working  of  our  legislative 
machinery  makes  so  unattractive  and  weari- 
some, of  gradually  uprooting  from  our  law  of 
real  property  the  obsolete  principles  of  manifold 
complications,  the  growth  of  ages,  which  pre- 
vent it  from  adapting  itself  to  our  growing 
social  necessities,  and  from  conforming  itself  to 
the  higher  standard  of  an  improved  moral  senti- 
ment. 


ART  AS  APPLIED  TO  TEXTILE  AND 
OTHER  MANUFACTURES. 

In  the  Art  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Huddersfield,  on  Monday  last,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis,  F.S.A., 
on  “ How  can  a School  of  Art,  as  applied  to 
Textile  and  other  Manufactures,  be  best  sup- 
ported and  utilised,  with  a view  of  meeting 
foreign  competition  ? ” He  said  : — In  pro- 
moting some  schools  for  the  improvement  of 
art  and  technical  knowledge  applied  specially 
to  textile  fabrics,  with  which  Huddersfield  and 
the  district  are  particularly  associated,  it  seems 
to  me  essential  that  the  art-teaching  of  your 
school  should  be  associated  with  practical  or 
technical  teaching  in  its  largest  sense,  and  with 
the  special  object  of  elevating  the  defined 
branches  of  industry  from  which  the  workers 
of  both  sexes  more  especially  obtain  their  liveli- 
hood. A competent  and  sufficient  staff  of 
teachers,  who  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  work  before  them,  should  start  on  a basis 
entirely  different  to  that  promoted  generally 
in  the  present  Schools  of  Art.  A proper  pro- 
gramme of  preliminary  and  advanced  teaching, 
theoretical  and  technical,  should  be  insisted 
upon,  somewhat  similar  to  that  carried  out  in 
weaving  schools  at  Verriers,  Mulhouse,  Crefeld, 
Ghent,  Rouen,  and  numerous  other  places. 
After  the  first  preliminary  course  of  drawing 
the  students  should  be  taught  freehand  from 
natural  j flowers  and  objects  as  far  as  possible, 
and  to  arrange  the  grouping  of  natural  objects 
conventionally  or  naturally  in  design  for  various 
tissues ; competent  masters  should  bo  engaged 
capable  of  teaching  not  only  the  theory  but  the 
practice  of  weaving,  dyeing,  and  chemistry  as 
applied  to  various  colours,  their  fixity  and  dura- 
bility, with  short  practical  lectures  showing  by 
experiments  the  different  arrangements  of 
colours,  and  pointing  out  the  various  combina- 
tions and  differences  effected  by  the  placing  in 
juxtaposition  of  various  colours.  The  art  teach- 
ing should  be  by  progressive  stages.  The 
technical  instructor  should  teach  the  students 
how  to  apply  to  practice  and  to  utilise  the 
scientific  and  artistic  knowledge  derived  from 
the  teaching  in  the  classes  for  drawing  and 
design.  Dexterity  of  hand,  with  a habit  of 
rapidity  of  practical  execution,  should  be 
sought  for  rather  than  the  stippling  and  excess 
of  shading  which  are  now  generally  taught. 
The  pupils  should  be  taught  in  a common-sense 
manner,  — each  professor  or  teacher  should 
endeavour  to  adapt  his  teaching  to  the 
capacity  of  the  pupils ; he  should  strive  to 
place  under  the  eye  of  the  pupil  the  objects 
of  which  he  is  speaking,  and  to  satisfy 
himself  by  frequent  questions  that  his  pupils 
have  understood  him.  The  progressive  ad- 
vanced course  should  include  the  elements  of 
industrial  mechanics  and  of  chemistry,  with 
special  reference  to  its  application  to  local 
industry;  the  various  processes  of  weaving, 
and  all  connected  with  it ; the  theories  of  tis- 
sues, their  classification,  manufacture,  com- 
position, and  analysis ; the  theory  of  colours, 
their  contrasts  and  combinations ; ornamental 
design,  comprising  the  drawing  of  flowers  from 
Nature,  the  composition  of  groups  of  ornaments 
and  flowers,  and  other  natural  objects  applied 
to  textile  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  together  with 
instruction  needful  for  their  application  to  the 
looms,  and  general  industrial  design.  As  far  as 
practicable,  foremen  of  the  principal  factories 
should  be  induced  to  ally  themselves  with  you, 
and  be  paid  for  short  courses  of  simple  lec- 
tures; or,  still  better,  conversational  discus- 
sions, aided  by  practical  teaching  with  mate- 
rial, setting  forth  all  the  preliminary  operations 
of  weaving,  such  as  winding  the  bobbins,  pre- 
paring and  mounting  and  rolling  up  the  warp ; 
of  the  various  apparatus,  &c.,  employed  in  these 
operations  for  hand  and  power  loom  weaving; 
the  preparation  of  the  weft,  winding,  dressing, 
&c. ; of  the  setting  of  patterns,  and  of  general 
weaving.  The  pupils  should  then  be  taught  to 
set  their  own  designs,  and  to  practise  themselves 
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in  the  technical  work  under  the  foreman  or 
teacher,  and  explanation  should  be  given  in 
every  branch  in  a systematic  manner  in  all  the  i 
operations  connected  with  weaving,  from  the  i 
design  to  its  execution  on  the  loom,  and,  if  pos- ; 
sible,  this  teaching  should  be  assisted  by  peri-  . 
odical  visits  to  the  various  factories  where  the 
work  could  be  explained  in  a more  practical 
way.  The  pupils  should  also  be  taught  to  analyse 
and  reproduce,  themselves,  in  woven  fabrics,  all 
kinds  of  specimensof  stuffs,  from  the  most  simple 
to  the  most  complicated,  and  thus  to  acquire 
a thorough  artistic  and  technical  knowledge  of  : 
everything  relating  to  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics.  I believe  such  a system  as  this,  as 
practically  carried  out  in  the  school  of  i 
Ghent,  would  lead  to  the  vast  improvement  of  all  1 
textile  work,  and  the  pupils  thus  trained  would 
naturally  find  employment  in  the  factories  at 
remunerative  wages,  and  the  improvement  in 
all  work  would,  I believe,  tend  materially  to 
improve  the  trade  of  the  district  and  to  satisfac- ; 
torily  meet  foreign  competition.  Attached  to 
each  school  should  be  a well-selected  library  of  > 
works  pertaining  to  ornamental  and  other  design, 
together  with  all  the  best  works  on  appliod  ■ 
sciences,  and  periodical  publications  illustrating 
the  various  inventions  and  artistic  designs  of  ■ 
other  countries,  which  such  people  as  might  bo  ■ 
recommended  by  the  teachers  should  be  allowed  < 
to  have  on  loan  for  a certain  period.  If  this 
could  not  be  arranged,  the  library  should  be 
made  free  to  all,  and  pupils  encouraged  to  use 
and  study  in  it,  while  occasional  short  lectures 
might  be  given  on  special  subjects,  made  as. 
interesting  as  possible  by  drawings  on  the  black  ' 
board,  or  with  examples  borrowed  or  provided « 
for  illustration.  Interest  the  students  by  every  ; 
means  in  your  power.  Point  out  to  them  in 
an  intelligent  manner  the  difference  between  p 
good  and  bad  ornament.  Show  them  how  to 
group  different  forms,  to  make  various  combina- 1 
tions.  Teach  them  harmonies  of  colouring,  and  < 
exemplify  this  teaching  by  surrounding  them  as 
much  as  possible  with  good  specimens  of  textile 
fabrics.  Have  beautiful  things  about  them,  for 
remember  if  you  surround  your  workers  with  1 
all  that  is  mean,  hideous,  and  commonplace 
in  design,  no  teaching  in  the  world  will 
be  of  any  lasting  service.  It  seems  to  me  : 
that  the  question  of  the  proper  support  and  keep- 
ing up  of  these  special  schools,  in  which  the  t 
artistic  and  technical  feeling  should  be  made  t 
especially  applicable  to  the  particular  trade  of 
the  district,  is  one  in  which  each  munici- 
pality or  local  district  authority  should  have  i 
a special  interest,  and  that  they  should  be  i 
directly  supported  by  the  district  quite  as  much  t 
as  the  preliminary  or  Board  schools  ; for  surely  i 
it  is  as  much  a matter  of  interest,  from  a purely  5 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  our  workmen  t 
and  workwomen  should  receive  an  education  i 
fitting  them  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  trades  of 
the  country,  and  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  im- 
provement in  artistic  and  scientific  productions  i 
throughout  the  world,  and  to  hold  their  own  1 
against  the  art  industries  of  other  nations,  as 
to  insist  on  a general  compulsory  primary  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  masses.  The  pro-  < 
motion  of  a system  of  what  I may  call  industrial 
education,  which  shall  best  enable  the  individual 
to  follow  his  or  her  particular  trade  with  advan- 
tage to  the  State  and  profit  to  the  individual,  is 
surely  one  which  demands  State  recognition  as 
much  as  primary  education  in  reading,  writing,  r 
and  casting  up  accounts,  as  each  district  is 
likely  to  reap  the  benefits  directly  of  improve-  • 
ment  in  its  particular  trade,  by  improved  ednea-  . 
tion  of  the  workers,  and  through  them  of  the  1 
higher  artistic  and  commercial  value,  whether 
directly  by  higher  price  or  by  increased  demand.  1 
Each  district  should  pay  a proportion  of  the 
charges  for  that  educational  system  by  which 
it  will  particularly  reap  the  profit  and  advantage. 
It  is  unfair,  however,  that  the  State  should 
leave  the  whole  cost  of  this  education  to  the 
town  or  district ; in  all  other  countries  the 
educational  system  is  properly  organised  and 
supported  by  the  State  and  various  local  autho- 
rities as  being  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  of  their  respective; 
countries.  Why  should  not  a similar  State 
education,  assisted  by  local  subsidies,  be  or- 
ganised and  supported  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  G.  Marchetti  also  read  a paper  on  the 
same  question.  The  author  said  we  must  not  > 
regard  what  we  have  done  as  being  sufficient  1 
for  at  least  our  own  generation,  but  rather  as  > 
an  incentive  to  press  forward  and  do  more.  : 
This  can  be  accomplished  in  great  measure  by  ; 
our  schools  of  art ; but  to  render  them  efficient  1 
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ind  popular,  we  must  help  and  patronise  them 
;o  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  We  must  urge 
;he  young  to  attend  them,  we  must  all  of  us  do 
jur  best  in  every  way  to  enable  them  to 
multiply  and  prosper.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary that  schools  of  art  be  supplied  with 
svery  means  for  ensuring  the  successful  train- 
ing of  students,  and  for  enabling  them  to 
icquire  that  experience  that  is  necessary  for 
keeping  at  least  abreast  with  their  Continental 
brothers.  Manufacturers  and  merchants  should, 
however,  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  sup- 
porting schools  of  art,  they  further  to  a great 
axtent  their  own  interests.  No  success  can  be 
obtained  by  the  former  if  English  manufactures 
3o  not  possess  the  required  artistic  value,  and 
3uch  value  cannot  be  arrived  at  unless  we 
support  those  schools  where  art  is  taught. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  it  was  denied  that 
English  art  was  behind  Continental  art. 


THE  IMPROVEMENTS  IN 
AVE  MARIA-LANE  AND  WARWICK-LANE. 

Chiefly  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s  and  the  Stationers’  Com- 
pany, who  have  been  instrumental  in  sweeping 
away  several  of  the  dilapidated  old  structures 
in  the  locality,  a new  face  is  being  imparted  to 
Ave  Maria-lane  and  Warwiclc-lane,  which  are  at 
the  same  time  being  considerably  widened.  The 
jDean  aud  Chapter  have  already  erected  several 
new  buildings  on  the  west  side,  and  in  the 
grounds  in  the  rear  beyond,  as  residences  for 
the  minor  canons  and  other  officials  connected 
with  the  cathedral,  and  we  now  notice  that  all 
the  old  shops  and  other  structures  belonging  to 
the  cathedral  authorities,  and  extending  south- 
ward from  their  new  buildings  to  the  boundary 
of  the  premises  which  have  just  been  erected 
by  the  Stationers’  Company,  are  about  to  be 
taken  down,  and  replaced  by  new  structures. 
Adverting  to  the  block  which  has  for  some  time 
past  been  iu  course  of  erection  in  front  of  their 
hall,  by  the  Stationers’  Company,  it  may  be 
stated  that  it  is  now  almost  completed,  present- 
ing a handsome  and  richly-carved  elevation  in 
Portland  stone  and  white  Suffolk  brick, — what 
will  eventually  form  the  central  portion  of  the 
Ave  Maria-lane  frontage  of  the  block  to  be  ex- 
tended being  entirely  in  the  first-named  mate- 
rial. Over  two  arches  in  this  part  of  the 
elevation  is  the  following  inscription  carved  in 
stone: — “ Verbvm  Domini  manet  in  Fternvm 
and  on  each  side  of  the  inscription  is  a carved 
representation  of  a large  folio  volume.  From 
Amen  Corner  to  the  south  boundary  of  the 
building,  so  far  as  at  present  erected,  the  Ave 
Maria-lane  frontage  is  90  ft.  in  length,  but  it 
will  ultimately  be  150  ft.  long  when  the  exten- 
sion in  the  direction  of  Ludgate-hill,  uniform 
with  that  on  the  north  side  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  structure,  and  which  is  now  in  progress, 
is  completed. 

Another  prominent  building  has  just  been 
completed  in  War  wick-lane,  op]30site  the  west  end 
of  Paternoster-square.  It  immediately  adjoins 
the  buildings  recently  erected  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  already  referred  to,  and 
has  been  erected  for  the  proprietors  of 
“ Whitaker’s  Almanac.”  It  being  the  wish 
of  the  owners  that  the  building  should,  in  some 
respects,  present  an  external  appearance  uniform 
with  the  cathedral  residences  adjoining,  the 
designing  of  the  building  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian.  Although,  like  its  neighbours, 
the  building  is  faced  with  red  brick,  set  in  black 
mortar,  it  presents  necessarily  a more  commer- 
cial appearance  than  the  chapter  buildings, 
and  is  carried  to  the  unusual  height  of  92  ft., 
containing  four  lofty  stories  above  the  ground- 
floor,  in  addition  to  dormers  set  back  from  the 
general  frontage  line.  At  the  north  angle  the 
Blevation  is  surmounted  by  a step  gable,  and  at 
the  south  angle  there  is  an  ornamental  chimney- 
shaft.  The  entrance  to  the  building  at  the 
ground-floor  is  by  a flight  of  steps  in  white 
marble.  Mr.  Brass,  of  Old-street,  was  the 
contractor.  It  is  intended  ultimately  to  remove 
all  the  old  buildings  on  the  west  side  northwards, 
and  to  widen  the  thoroughfare  throughout  to 
Newgate-street. 


Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

ate  Mr.  Henry  Couchman,  of  Lee-road,  Black- 
leath,  has  bequeathed  the  sum  of  200Z.  to  this 
institution.  The  annual  dinner  of  the  Insti- 
tution will  take  place  on  the  8th  prox. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  ART. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
of  Mr.  Cave  Thomas’s  paper*  on  this  subject 
before  the  Art  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Association’s  meeting  at  Huddersfield, 

The  President  (Sir  Rupert  Kettle)  regretted 
that  Mr.  Thomas  was  not  present,  so  that  he 
might  give  a more  practical  elucidation  of  some 
of  the  propositions  he  had  laid  down.  It 
appeared  to  him,  taking  the  broadest  view  of 
the  question,  that  to  treat  proportion  as  a fixed 
quantity  was  open  to  exception,  because  his 
impression  was  that  the  proportion  was  relative 
and  not  positive.  If  the  word  “ beauty  ” had 
been  substituted  for  the  word  “ proportion  ” in 
the  paper,  it  would  have  been  more  easy  to 
understand.  The  subject  was  an  occult  one, 
and  scarcely  to  be  dealt  with  offhand,  but  he 
considered  that  the  thoughts  applied  to  evolu- 
tion would  have  been  more  appropriate  if 
applied  to  devolution. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Davis  (Halifax)  questioned  the 
statement  that  caricature  preceded  decadence 
in  art,  and  said  that  in  English  art  it  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  best  art  that  we  have  seen. 
The  caricaturists  of  the  close  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  were  followed 
by  the  production  of  our  great  water-colour 
artists,  and  by  the  formation  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Society. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  (Manchester)  denied  that 
the  art  of  a nation  was  the  index  to  its  intelli- 
gence, art  being  influenced  by  many  things 
besides  intelligence.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  England  possessed  domestic  art 
in  a greater  degree  than  at  present.  Every 
piece  of  domestic  furniture  and  everything  used 
for  domestic  life  bore  the  impress  of  traditional 
art.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the  manu- 
facturing system,  domestic  art  has  been  forced 
out  of  the  lives  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
English  people;  bat,  although  this  was  a 
regrettable  fact,  they  could  not  say  that  it  was 
the  result  of  the  decadence  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  nation.  As  to  the  statement  that  it  was 
a mistake  to  place  in  our  public  galleries  the 
products  of  archaic  art,  Mr.  Horsfall  said  that 
any  intelligent  working  man  who  might  bo  in- 
duced to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  their  public 
galleries  could,  with  a little  guidance,  easily 
gain  the  power  of  enjoying  the  pictures  of 
Giotto  or  Fra  Angelico. 

After  a few  remarks  from  Mr.  F.  F.  Abbey 
(Ivirkburton), 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
he  considered  that  full  justice  had  not  been 
done  to  caricaturists  as  the  followers  of  a branch 
of  art  requiring  great  skill,  and  spoke  of  the 
usefulness  of  caricature  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation. 


THE  NEW  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS  FOR 
GLASGOW. 

A PROCESSION  OF  BUILDING  TRADES. 

On  Saturday  last  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
new  Municipal  Buildings  for  Glasgow  was  laid 
with  Masonic  honours  by  the  Hon.  John  Ure, 
Lord  Provost  of  the  City,  associated  with  Wm. 
Pearce,  esq.,  Right  Worshipful  Provincial  Grand 
Master,  and  the  office-bearers  of  the  Provincial 
Grand  Lodge  of  Glasgow  of  Ancient  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  of  Scotland,  and  numerous 
other  lodges.  The  day  was  observed  as  a 
general  holiday,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  said  to  be  uniquo  in 
connexion  with  similar  events  in  the  history 
of  the  city,  were  fortunately  favoured  by 
the  fineness  of  the  weather.  A notable 
feature  of  the  day’s  proceedings  was  a monster 
procession,  consisting,  it  is  reported,  of  fully 
25,000  people,  made  up  as  follows : — The  carters, 
600,  besides  48  vehicles  and  nearly  400  horses  ; 
the  building  trades,  5,650;  textile  trades,  2,100; 
miscellaneous,  4,700  ; metal  workers,  7,450  ; 
Corporation  and  Clyde  Trust  employes,  3,200; 
shipbuilders,  1,500;  and  the  Linthouse  Ambu- 
lance Corps,  20. 

The  Building  Trades’  section  of  the  procession 
was  led  off  by  the  Operative  Glaziers,  who  turned 
out  to  the  number  of  about  250.  In  front  of 
them  the  standard-bearer  carried  a flag  with  a 
motto  in  Latin,  meaning  “ Give  us  Thy  light,  O 
Lord,”  while  one  man  iu  the  ranks  carried  the 
glaziers’  coat  of  arms  with  the  motto  “We  thank 
God  for  the  light.”  Among  the  other  articles 
borne  by  the  glaziers  was  a picture  of  Mr.  John 


* See  Builder,  p.  415,  ante. 
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Bright  in  stained-glass,  a crystal  model  of  a 
monument,  a glass  crate,  window  ventilators, 
several  specimens  of  stained-glass,  &c.  Close 
behind  the  glaziers  came  the  Operative  Slaters. 
They  numbered  fully  350,  and  in  front  was 
carried  the  Union  Jack,  while  at  some  distance 
behind  was  a banner  bearing  the  motto,  “And 
make  sure.”  Scattered  through  the  ranks  were 
various  models, — one  showing  slaters  busy  at 
work  on  the  roof  of  a house,  another  two  men 
on  their  way  to  work,  and  others  exhibiting  a 
slate  knife  and  hammer  wreathed  in  flowers. 
The  third  group,  the  place  for  which  had  been 
secured  by  ballot,  was  that  of  the  Sawmillers, 
who  turned  out  about  400  of  their  craft.  At 
their  head  were  carried  flags  showing  the  motto 
of  the  society  and  with  trade  emblems  em- 
blazoned thereon,  while  the  men  carried  models 
of  a circular  saw-bench,  a plane  saw-bench,  and  a 
saw-sharpener.  Accompanying  this  section  were 
two  lorries,  each  drawn  by  two  horses  tandem. 
One  of  them  carried  a bench  with  saw  sharpeners 
at  work,  and  on  the  other,  which  was  fitted  all 
round  with  circular  tops  of  window  frames,  a 
planing-machine  was  kept  iu  operation  by  means 
of  belting  put  round  small  wheels  fixed  on  the 
axle  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  shavings  pro- 
duced were  thrown  to  the  spectators.  The 
Operative  Masons,  who  came  next  in  order, 
numbered  1,400.  At  their  head  was  the 
flag  of  the  trade,  bearing  the  motto,  “ Unity, 
Friendship,  and  Truth.”  On  a van  was  arranged 
a stone  pulpit,  whilst  on  two  lorries  which 
accompanied  the  section  were  models  of 
Corinthian  capitals,  bases,  columns,  &c.  The 
Bricklayers  numbered  about  300,  and  they 
carried  two  banners  and  two  flags  with  the 
name  of  the  association  emblazoned  thereon, 
and  bearing  the  mottoes,  “ We  join  to  protect,” 
and  “Let  Glasgow  flourish.”  The  processionists 
also  carried  a gigantic  model  of  a trowel,  4 ft. 
long  in  all,  the  blade  being  3 ft.  in  length  by 
15  in.  in  breadth.  The  other  devices  carried 
here  were  a hammer  and  a jointer,  and  a model 
of  a chimney-stalk.  The  Operative  Plasterers’ 
Protective  Association  was  represented  by  200 
men.  They  carried  one  banner,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  association,  and  a statuette  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  while  on  a lorry  there  was 
shown  a model  of  the  new  Municipal  Buildings. 
The  House  and  Ship  Joiners  and  Cabinet-makers 
turned  out  between  1,800  and  2,000  representa- 
tives. The  central  branch  headed  the  section 
with  three  flags  and  a large  banner,  the  principal 
one  bearing  the  name  of  the  association,  and 
under  two  hands  joined  was  the  motto,  “ United 
we  stand,  divided  we  fall,”  another  having  the 
trade  injunction,  “ Secure  your  rights.”  The 
other  branches  represented  were  the  Clyde, 
Partick,  Whiteinch,  Govan,  Glasgow  North, 
Glasgow  South,  and  Glasgow  East.  This  large 
division  carried  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
models,  many  of  them  manufactured  of  curled 
shavings.  Considerable  time  must  have  been 
devoted  to  the  production  of  some  of  the 
articles,  and  much  taste  and  skill  was  displayed 
in  the  manipulation  of  the  frail  material.  The 
French  Polishers  totalled  125.  In  the  front 
was  carried  a large  two-pole  banner,  bearing 
the  city  arms,  with  two  figures,  and  the  motto, 
“ Union  is  strength  ” ; and  a few  yards  behind 
was  a smaller  banner  showing  two  clasped 
hands,  with  the  motto,  “ United  to  protect, 
not  to  oppress.”  There  were  also  a trade 
banner  and  a Union  Jack  in  this  detachment. 
The  Lath-splitters,  though  a small  body  only 
numbering  eighty,  had  besides  their  trade  flag 
a number  of  interesting  models.  The  principal 
of  these  were  an  elliptic  arch  supported  by  two 
columns  and  two  pilasters  all  formed  of  lath,  a 
model  of  a cottage  in  lathwork,  and  two  trophies 
of  tools  used  in  the  trade,  while  on  a lorry 
which  accompanied  the  party  were  two  men 
splitting  laths.  The  Painters,  who  numbered 
300,  carried  three  banners  and  two  flags,  one 
of  them  bearing  the  motto,  “ Ours  are  the  arts 
of  peace,  to  live  like  brothers,  and  to  embellish 
life,”  and  “ True  to  our  colours  ” ; and  another 
“ The  good  of  the  people  first.”  The  pro- 
cessionists carried  a number  of  models  of 
implements  used  in  the  trade.  The  Plumbers, 
to  the  number  of  400,  brought  up  the  rear  of 
this  division  of  the  procession.  They  had  one 
flag,  bearing  the  well-known  motto  of  the 
Volunteer  movement,  “ Defence,  not  defiance,” 
and  among  the  thirty  models  carried  were  those 
of  a bath  complete,  with  plunge,  shower, 
and  apray;  a brass  force-pump,  ventilators, 
terminals,  &c.  At  the  head  of  each  trade  was  a 
brass  band  or  some  pipers. 

The  buildings,  which  have  already  been 
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described  at  some  length  in  our  columns,*  are 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason, 
contractors,  Glasgow,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  William 
Young,  architect,  London,  whose  design,  as  our 
readers  will  know,  was  selected  in  competition. 
Mr.  E.  C.  Morgan  is  the  clerk  of  works.  The 
cost  of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  250,0001. 

At  the  banquet  given  by  the  Lord  Provost  in 
the  evening,  Mr.  Young,  responding  to  the  toast 
of  “ The  Architect  and  Contractors,”  expressed 
his  thanks  to  Mr.  Carrick,  the  City  Architect, 
to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  the  general 
scheme  of  the  plan  of  the  new  buildings,  besides 
many  valuable  suggestions.  Mr.  Mason  also 
responded,  on  behalf  of  the  contractors.  Coun- 
cillor Laing,  in  proposing  “ The  Referees  in  the 
Designs  Competition,”— Mr.  Charles  Barry  and 
Mr.  Carrick, — paid  a high  tribute  to  the  pro- 
fessional abilities  of  those  gentlemen,  and  stated 
that  Mr.  Carrick  had  now  been  upwards  of  forty 
years  in  Glasgow  acting  as  Borough  Engineer. 
Mr.  Barry,  in  replying,  took  occasion  to  remark 
that  the  system  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  in  instituting 
the  competition  had  up  to  that  time  been 
unknown. t The  conditions  were  carefully 
considered  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  the 
Town  Council,  with  such  assistance  as  Mr. 
Carrick  and  himself  could  give  thorn,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  best  result  for  the  public, 
and  of  being  entirely  fair  to  those  who  were 
asked  to  compete.  It  would  be  some  little 
satisfaction  to  the  Lord  Plovost  and  the  Council 
to  know  that  the  conditions  of  the  competition 
had  become  more  or  less  a model  throughout 
the  kingdom.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  of  which  ho  had  the  honour  to  be  a 
member,  had  adopted  them  as  their  model,  and 
the  Government,  in  the  erection  of  new  offices 
which  were  now  proposed,  had  adopted  them 
in  part.  He  had  little  hesitation  in  saying  that 
thej'  would  yet  come  to  be  almost  universally 
adopted. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD. J 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

4,527.  R.  E.  Cox,  London.  Furnace  stoves 
and  grates  for  slow  combustion,  &c.  Sept.  21, 
1883. 

4,546.  G.  F.  Harrington,  Ryde.  Cowl  arrange- 
ments for  ventilation.  Sept.  24,  1883. 

4,586.  A.  Barker,  London.  Bracket  for  seats, 
shelves,  &c.  Sept.  26, 1883. 

4.613.  W.  G.  de  F.  Garland,  East  Molesey. 
Construction  of  fences.  Sept.  28,  1883. 

4,618.  H.  C.  Paterson,  Glasgow.  Ventilating 
buildings.  Sept.  28,  1883. 

4,641.  G.  G.  MacWilliam,  London.  Water- 
closet  basins.  Sept.  29,  1S83. 

4,662.  C.  H.  Fitzmaurice,  London.  Apparatus 
for  ascending  towers,  chimney-shafts,  &c.  Oct. 
1,  1883. 

4,684.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  (Com.  by  L.  J.  Wing,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  Oct.  2,  1883. 

4,697.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets, 
&c.  (Com.  by  J.  P.  Putnam,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 
Oct.  2,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

September  25,  1883. 

2.613.  F.  Newman,  Ryde.  Traps  for  flushing 
and  inspecting  drains.  May  25, 1883. 

September  28,  1883. 

3,146.  M.  Syer,  J.  Gilmore,  and  W.  R.  Clark, 
London.  Flushing  apparatus,  &c.  June  25, 18S3. 

Oct.  5,  1883. 

4,127.  G.  M.  Edwards,  London.  Metal  laths 
for  use  in  the  formation  of  ceilings,  &c.  Au°\ 
27,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  September  29,  1883. 

427.  C.  Weygang,  London.  Manufacture  of 
fibrous  material  applicable  for  floor-cloths,  roof- 
ing-felt, &c.  June  26,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  fibrous  material  is  mixed  with  a siccative  oil,  which 
oil  has  previously  been  boiled  into  a thick  condition  and 
rendered  mixable  with  water  by  means  of  an  alkali. 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xliii.,  up.  22-1,  620.  At  p.  626  of  the 
same  volume  will  be  found  a view  of  the  principal  eleva- 

t This  is  scarcely  correct  • it  was  adopted  at  Manchester 
in  respect  of  the  new  Town  Hall.  We  regret  to  hear  that 
an  accident  has  befallen  Mr.  Barry  during  his  visit,  [and 
that  he  has  broken  the  bone  of  his  right  shoulder. 

t Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


457.  A.  Arnotfc,  London.  Fastenings  for  doors, 
&c.  Jan.  27,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  fastenings  are  so  made  that  on  a pressure  from  the 
inside  the  door  will  open  outwards.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

473.  J.  Hall,  Stourbridge.  Manufacture  of 
porcelain  fire-clay  baths.  Jan.  29,  1883.  Price 
4d. 

The  outsides  are  painted  with  priming  powder  heated, 
which  when  cold  is  rubbed  smooth  with  pumice  stone.  This 
is  done  twice,  when  three  coats  of  the  colour  mixed  with 
varnish  are  given,  and  the  bath  is  finally  enamelled. 

481.  R.  Stone,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Apparatus 
for  grappling  and  hoisting  stone.  Jan.  29, 1883. 
Price  8d. 

The  claws  of  the  grapple  are  jointed  to  a crown-piece 
and  connected  to  a vertical  rod.  Springs  force  these  claws 
on  the  stone,  and  two  ropes  are  fitted,  one  for  hoisting  the 
stone  in  the  claws,  and  the  other  for  opening  and  releasing 
the  same. 

489.  J.  A.  B.  Bennett,  King’s-heatli,  and  J. 
Herd  & B.  P.  Walker,  Birmingham.  Heating 
and  cooking  stoves.  Jan.  30,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  products  of  combustion  pass  from  the  fireplace 
through  vertical  Guos  having  deep  horizontal  corrugations. 
The  air  to  be  heated  passes  between  these  corrugations  and 
the  outer  casing.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

505.  J.  H.  Norrington,  narlesden.  Attach- 
ments for  bracket-arms  or  shelves  to  their 
standards.  Jan.  30,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A U-shaped  clip  passes  into  a hole  in  the  standard  nnd 
partially  surrounds  the  same,  and  its  ends  have  vertical 
slots  to  receive  the  locking-pieces  of  the  bracket  socket. 

531.  M.  Benson,  London.  Drain  tiles.  (Com- 
by  J.  Lynch,  Washington,  U.S.A.)  Jan.  31, 1883- 
Price  4d. 

The  upper  part  is  made  porous  and  the  lower  part  is 
glazed. 

532.  M.  Benson,  London.  Terra  cotta  tiles. 
(Cora,  by  J.  Lynch,  Washington,  U.S.A.)  Jan. 
31,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  face  is  glazed  and  the  back  part  is  porous. 

576.  D.  F.  W.  Quayle,  Castletown.  Window 
sashes.  Feb.  2,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Bars  are  fixed  to  the  sashes,  which  secure  the  same  when 
closed  by  entering  recesses  in  the  walls  ; but  when  the 
sash  is  opened  they  move  automatically  with  it  and  cover 
the  opening. 

599.  S.  S.  Hellyer,  London.  Water-closets 
and  slop-sinks.  Feb.  3,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Two  orifices  are  employed  for  the  flushing  rim,  which  are 
placed  opposite  each  other,  and  are  so  set  as  to  deliver 
their  streams  round  the  basin  in  opposite  directions.  The 
overflow  lip  i9  formed  round  the  basin  a little  below  the 
flushing  rim. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  October  6,  1883. 

5,685.  F.  Smith,  London.  Walls,  arches,  and 
other  brickwork,  &c.  Nov.  29,  1882.  Price 
6d. 

The  walls  have  an  inner  or  outer  face,  or  both,  in 
which  the  visible  joints  are  much  narrower  than  usual, 
though  the  usual  quantity  of  mortar  is  placed  between  the 
bricks.  This  is  effected  by  making  a small  beading  round 
the  edges  of  the  bricks. 

544.  F.  J.  Austin,  London.  Automatic 
sanitary  flushing  apparatus.  Feb.  1,  1883. 
Price  2d. 

The  cistern  is  emptied  by  a 9yphon  consisting  of  a cap 
over  the  discharge-pipe.  Above  the  cistern  is  a tank  con- 
taining the  disinfectant,  the  valve  of  which  is  opened  by 
the  rush  of  water.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

600.  F.  Fletcher,  Warrington.  Cooking- 
stoves  or  ranges.  Feb.  3,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A passage  is  made  from  the  oven  to  the  flue,  which  is 
governed  by  a damper.  When  gas  is  used  the  burners  are 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oven,  and  when  coal  is  used  the 
flues  from  the  fire-place  surround  the  oven.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

608.  T.  Cliffe,  Huddersfield.  Removing  the 
superfluous  body  or  glaze  off  enamelled  bricks 
or  tiles.  Feb.  5,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  brick,  &c.,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a revolving 
belt  on  which  are  pins  or  teeth.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

615.  T.  Webster,  Edinburgh.  Apparatus  for 
opening  and  closing  curtains.  Feb.  5,  1883. 
Price  2d. 

The  curtains  arc  attached  to  rods  which  slide  in  a longi- 
tudinal groove  in  the  curtain-pole.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

619.  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Hinges 
for  doors,  &c.  (Com.  by  O.  A.  Ludewig,  Stet- 
tin.) Feb.  5,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  hinge  is  made  in  two  parts,  which  are  held  together 
by  a button,  and  a disc  is  made  to  catch  the  oil. 

637.  W.  White,  London.  Rendering  existing 
walls  damp-proof.  Feb.  6,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  wall  is  scraped  quite  clean,  and  a face  of  tiles  is 
applied  thereto,  which  tiles  are  held  in  position  by  a com- 
position as  described  in  Patent  No.  4,065  of  1881,  which  is 
poured  in  between  the  tiles  and  the  wall.  The  tiles  may 
be  made  by  distributing  over  their  surfaces  a quantity  of 
small  coal  or  coke.  The  tiles  are  then  pressed  and  burned, 
when  the  coal  burns  away,  leaving  a honey-combed  surface 
into  which  the  composition  enters  and  binds  the  tile  to  the 
wall. 

662.  F.  Wirth,  Frankfort.  Artificial  stones 
made  from  cork  shavings.  (Com.  by  K.  Grung- 
weig  and  P.  Hartmann,  Ludwigshafen.)  Feb. 
6,  1883.  Price  4d. 

Pulverised  cork  is  mixed  with  a heated  starch  paste  and 
immediately  dried  at  a high  temperature. 


6S4.  J.  G.  Stidder,  London.  Apparatus  for  t 
supplying,  flushing,  discharging,  and  trapping  j 
arrangements  for  sanitary  and  sewerage  pur-  - 
poses  with  boxes  and  gratings.  Feb.  7,  1883.  . 
Price  6d. 

This  consists  of  a variety  of  details  for  increasing  the  i 
efficiency  of  such  apparatus  in  intercepting  efliuviu,  &<;.,  . 
which  are  shown  by  twenty  figures  in  the  drawings,  but  t 
which  cannot  be  condensed. 

695.  J.  Hay  and  G.  Robertson,  Glasgow)  i. 
Window-sashes.  Feb.  8,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  cords  are  attached  to  sticks  which  are  inserted  iuS 
recesses  iu  the  sides  of  the  window-sash,  but  which  can  j 
easily  be  removed. 

705.  W.  Russell,  Manchester.  Kitchen  and  1 
cooking  ranges  and  stoves.  Feb.  9,  1SS3.|  i 
Price  8d. 

The  heat  from  the  fire  passes  through  a flue  directly  to  * 
the  oven,  which  this  flue  surrounds  When  gas  is  used  iu  )» 
combination  with  coal  the  burners  are  applied  to  the  top  of  ' 
theoven.  Several  other  details  are  shown. 

712.  G.  Ermen,  Dawlish.  Fireplaces.  Feb.  \ 
9,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A pipe  passes  up  the  chimney  to  carry  off  the  products]  ; 
of  combustion,  aud  the  chimney  itself  acts  as  a hot-air 
chamber,  the  bottom  of  which  is  closed,  and  a pipe  leads  - 
the  heated  air  to  a cylinder  beneath  tho  fire-place,  whence  it  ► 
is  distributed  as  required. 

762.  A.  Coad,  London.  Appliances  for  flush-1 
ing  urinals.  Feb.  12,  1883.  Price  2d. 

An  oscillating  vessel  is  suspended  within  the  cistern,  and  i. 
the  flush  is  effected  by  tilting  the  inner  vessel.  (Pro.  I 
Pro.)  | 

803.  W.  Mullett,  Brierley-hill.  Construction! 
of  walls  for  buildings.  Feb.  14,  1883.  Price  4d.  J 

The  wall  is  made  in  two  parallel  parts,  which  are  joined  J 
together  at  intervals  by  bricks  which  cross  the  space  I 
between.  These  bricks  are  arrauged  in  a vertical  series  up  1 
the  whole  height  of  tho  wall,  but  a channel  is  made  between  I 
each  pair  of  bricks  by  grooves  therein  which  form  a com-  I 
implication  between  the  separate  spaces. 

812.  H.  Thompson,  London.  Construction  | 
of  domestic  stoves  and  grates.  Feb.  14,  1883. i| 
Price  6d. 

The  back  of  the  grate  is  pivoted  at  the  bottom,  so  that  it  .3 
can  be  set  at  any  required  angle.  The  back  is  counter- I 
weighted  below  the  grate  to  keep  it  in  this  position. 

814.  J.  Kaye,  London.  Locks  and  latches.  M 
Feb.  14,  1883.  Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patents  No.  4,873  of  1877  and  1 
No.  1,643  of  1880,  iu  fitting  an  aperture  in  the  loose  knob  I 
in  which  the  spindle  can  slide,  and  in  fixings  collar  on  tho  4 
spindle,  which  presses  against  the  lever  and  actuates  the  ■ 
latch. 

905.  J.  Dunbar,  Coalbrookdale.  Fire-grates.  1 
Feb.  19,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  panels  are  capable  of  being  laterally  expanded  or|f 
contracted  so  that  the  grate  can  lit  any  different  size  of  i 
opening  in  the  wall. 


VALUE  OF  PUBLIC-HOUSE  PROPERTY 
IN  FARRINGDON-STREET. 

At  a sale  of  the  lease  of  a public-house1 
which  took  place  last  week  at  Masons’  Ball 
Tavern,  some  novel  and  interesting  facts  were 
incidentally  disclosed  as  to  the  increased  value 
given  to  pubic-house  and  other  property  by  tho 
external  walls  being  used  for  advertising  pur- 1 
poses.  The  property  offered  for  sale  was  the; 
lease  of  the  “Mail  Coach”  public-house  ini 
Farringdon-street,  the  particulars  stating  that 
it  was  held  for  an  unexpired  term  of  fifty 
years,  at  a rental  of  105i.  per  annum.  The 
auctioneer,  in  drawing  attention  to  the  great ' 
value  of  the  property  as  an  old-established  place 
of  business,  observed  that  it  was  rendered  still 
more  valuable  in  consequence  of  the  rental 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  of  one  half,  owing 
to  one  side  of  the  house  being  let  as  an  adver- 
tising station  at  a rental  of  50 1.  per  annum. 
There  was  an  active  competition  for  the 
property,  which  was  sold  for  4,7501. 


Leadenhall  Market. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council  on  the  4th  inst.,| 
Mr.  J.  L.  Dowling  moved — “ That  it  is  desirable  : 
the  new  street  from  Leadenhall  - street  to  I 
Fenchurch-street  be  completed  with  the  least  3 
possible  delay,  and  that  it  be  an  instruction  | 
from  this  Court  to  the  City  Lands  Committee  j 
forthwith  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  I 
out  the  unfinished  section  of  the  Leadenhall 
Market  Act,  1879.”  The  mover  complained  of 
the  delay  that  had  occurred  in  the  completion  j 
of  the  new  street.  Mr.  Peebles  seconded  the  « 
motion,  and.  in  reply  to  several  questions,  the  I 
Comptroller  (Mr.  J.  A.  Brand)  stated  that  the  1 
delay  complained  of  had  been  occasioned  by  J 
the  time  occupied  in  negotiating  for  the  I 
properties  required.  All  the  trade  and  other  j 
interests  had  now  been  acquired,  with  the 
exception  of  the  freehold  of  a portion  of  the 
land,  and  that  matter  was  to  be  referred  to  an 
umpire  for  decision.  The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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SALES  OF  BUILDING  ESTATES. 

The  British  Land  Company  have  just  become 
the  purchasers,  through  Mr.  Jackson,  land 
agent,  of  Cheapside,  of  the  West  Hill  Estate, 
situated  between  Wandsworth  and  Putney,  and 
'mmediately  to  the  north  of  Wimbledon  Park, 
>hrough  which  the  Metropolitan  District  Rail- 
way is  about  to  be  extended  from  Putney  to  the 
London  and  South-Western  line  at  Wimbledon. 
The  Southfields  Station  of  the  intended  line  will 
be  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  park,  just 
before  the  intended  railway  enters  it,  and 
within  about  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  new 
station.  The  property  purchased  includes  the 
mansion  on  the  estate  and  about  30  acres  of 
land,  which  the  British  Land  Company  intend 
at  once  to  lay  out  for  building  upon.  The  pur- 
3hase-money  is  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of  about 
300Z.  an  acre. 

An  important  sale  of  building  land  at  South- 
sea  took  place  last  week  at  Portsea,  which 
shows  the  great  value  of  property  in  that 
marine  and  suburban  district  of  Portsmouth. 
The  property  consisted  of  a mansion  and  the 
grounds  attached,  and  was  offered  in  thirty-two 
lots.  As  indicating  the  class  of  houses  to  be 
irected  on  the  estate,  the  conditions  provided 
ihat  no  house  of  less  value  than  501.  a year 
should  be  erected  on  any  plot,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  five,  and  these  were  to  be  business  pre- 
mises, but  no  public-house.  For  the  several 
plots  having  frontages  to  Castle-road,  one  of 
the  most  fashionable  thoroughfares  in  the 
locality,  there  was  an  active  competition.  One 
plot,  50  ft.  frontage  and  60  ft.  in  depth,  com- 
menced with  an  offer  of  201.  per  foot  frontage, 
and  was  sold  for  1,5501.  Several  other  lots, 
having  frontages  of  50  ft.  and  a depth  of  S4ft., 
were  sold  at  prices  varying  from  1,4501.  to 
1,5001.,  three  plots  being  sold  at  301.  per  foot 
frontage.  Four  plots,  having  a frontage  of 
20  ft.  to  Kent-road,  and  upwards  of  100  ft.  in 
depth,  were  sold  for  4501.  each,  or  at  the  rate 
}f  221.  10s.  per  foot  frontage.  Offers  of  281. 
per  foot  frontage  were  declined  for  several  of 
the  plots  in  Castle-road. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

LlandAid.no.  — The  new  pier  extension,  and 
;wimming-bath  and  pavilion,  are  on  the  eve  of 
lompletion.  The  first  portion  of  the  pier,  which 
vas  finished  in  1877,  is  1,234  ft.  long,  all  on 
files.  The  extension  landwards,  which  was 
jompleted  last  March,  is  1,000  ft.  long,  being 
learly  all  sea-walls.  The  swimming-bath, 
ust  now  temporarily  opened,  occupies  the 
whole  space  under  the  pavilion,  and  is  ap- 
aroached  by  a double  flight  of  steps  from  the 
Pier  Extension,  one  approach  for  ladies  and  the 
ither  for  gentlemen.  The  bath  is  158  ft.  long  and 
50  ft.  wide,  7 ft.  6 in.  at  the  deep  end,  and  3 ft. 
L0  in.  deep  at  the  shallow  end  ; the  sea  water 
lows  in  and  out  through  a 15  in.  conduit-pipe 
with  every  tide.  It  is  lighted  with  side  windows, 
ill  opening  for  ventilation  under  four  ventilating 
shafts,  and  is  surrounded  by  a platform  14  ft. 
wide.  Forty-four  spacious  dressing-boxes  are 
it  present  provided,  with  room  for  ten  more 
when  needed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  fix  a 
spectators’  gallery  down  one  side  capable  of 
seating  400.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a 
steam  wash-house,  laundry,  and  drying  rooms  ; 
ilso  for  sixteen  private  baths.  The  pavilion, 
which  is  the  principal  building,  is  205  ft.  long,  in- 
jlusive  of  dressing-room,  84  ft.  wide,  with  an 
additional  width  of  20  ft.  to  transepts  ; 48  ft. 
ligh  to  apex  of  main  roof,  and  60  ft.  to  apex  of 
the  transept  roof ; is  cruciform  on  plan  with  a 
20  ft.  wide  gallery  all  round,  the  gallery  floor 
aeing  on  a level  with  the  Marine-road,  which 
will  be  the  carriage  entrance.  The  stage  is 
50  ft.  by  34  ft.,  ■with  four  dressing-rooms,  water- 
flosets,  lavatories,  &c.,  behind  for  the  use  of 
performers.  The  proscenium,  which  forms 
part  of  the  plans,  is  26  ft.  wide,  but  is  not 
carried  out.  On  the  pavilion  floor  are  : reading 
room,  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide  ; two  cloak- 
rooms, refreshment-rooms,  two  ticket-offices, 
with  water-closets  and  lavatories.  On  the 
gallery  floor  is  a buffet  50  ft.  long  and  20  ft. 
wide,  approached  from  the  Marine-road.  The 
general  style  of  architecture  adopted  is 
Renaissance.  The  whole  work  has  been  designed 
ind  carried  out  by  Mr.  B.  Nelson,  architect  and 
fivil  engineer,  Llandudno.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  has  been  about  39,7001.  The  general 
rontractors  have  been  Messrs.  Gradwell, 
Barrow-in-Furness  ; I’ Anson  & Co.,  Darlington  ; 


Smith  & Pilkington,  Bacup ; and  Shelton  & Co., 
Birmingham. 

Reigate. — The  Corporation  of  Reigate  have 
adopted  a scheme  for  the  regulation  and  im- 
provement of  Redhill  and  Earlswood  Commons, 
situate  in  the  borough,  which  comprise  324 
acres.  The  scheme  owes  its  origination  chiefly 
to  the  generosity  of  Messrs.  W.  B.  Waterlow 
and  S.  Barrow,  who  besides  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  scheme  up  to  the  present  time 
have  also  paid  2,0001.  as  part  of  the  considera- 
tion money  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Earl 
Somers.  The  remainder  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
Corporation  of  Reigate. 

Dronfield. — It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
short  time  ago  the  railway  rail  works  of  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Cammell,  & Co.,  were  removed  from 
Dronfield  to  Workington.  Since  then  it  has 
been  decided  by  a local  limited  company  to 
erect  a blast  furnace  there,  to  work  the  Bull 
patent  of  manufacturing  iron  and  steel. 


DOCK  EXTENSIONS. 

Wisbech. — At  a special  meeting  of  the  Wisbech 
Town  Council,  on  the  18th  ult.,  Mr.  Aber- 
nethy,  C.E.,  attended  and  explained  the  details 
of  the  proposed  docks  which  the  Council 
resolved  to  promote  in  the  ensuing  session 
of  Parliament.  The  estimate  for  a six-acre 
dock  is  143,000Z.,  and  for  ten  acres  188,0001. 
The  lock  is  proposed  to  be  250  ft.  long  between 
gates,  and  50  ft.  wide ; depth  of  water  over 
sill,  24  ft.  at  spring  tides,  and  15  ft.  6 in.  at 
neap  tides. 

Cardiff.  — Another  large  graving  dock  was 
opened  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  ult.,  at  Cardiff 
by  the  Hills  Graving  Dock  Company.  Colonel 
E.  S.  Hill,  C.B.,  subsequently  gave  a luncheon, 
at  which  he  made  special  reference  to  the 
remarkable  development  of  the  port  and  to  the 
enterprise  of  Lord  Bute  and  that  of  his  father 
in  providing  general  dock  accommodation.  This 
new  dry-dock  is  the  third  that  has  been  esta- 
blished at  Cardiff  in  connexion  with  Messrs. 
Charles  Hill  & Sons’  system,  which  was  begun 
in  1856  with  a graving-dock  on  land  obtained 
of  Lord  Bute  near  the  west  dock.  This  firm 
afterwards  anticipated  the  requirements  of  the 
port  by  constructing  a second  graving-dock  near 
the  east  dock,  which  was  at  that  time  in  pro- 
gress. Dowlais  plates  were  here  used  for  the 
first  time  in  iron  ships.  In  the  spring  of  last 
year  Messrs.  Hill  sold  their  Cardiff  business 
and  docks  to  Mr.  Frederick  Edwards,  who 
formed  a limited  company.  Colonel  E.  S.  Hill, 
C.B.,  who  had  managed  the  undertaking, 
became  chairman,  freehold  land  was  acquired, 
and  on  this  the  extensions  have  been  carried 
out  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hooper.  The 
contract  for  the  dock,  which  is  400  ft.  long, 
45  ft.  broad,  and  having  18  ft.  6 in.  water  over 
the  sill  at  the  entrance,  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Logan  & Hemingway.  The  dock  is  connected 
with  the  railway  system  of  the  country. 


“THE  GLASGOW  CITY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  HEALTH 
OF  TnE  INHABITANTS.”* 

Sin, — In  an  article  under  tlie  above  title  in  your  issue  of 
October  6th,  you  quote  the  opinion  of  Professor  W.  T. 
Gairdner,  that  the  measures  effected  by  the  Glasgow  City 
Improvement  Act  have  been  “ eminently  beneficial, ” and 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Muir,  of  Glasgow,”  that  they 
have  been  “ a failure.”  Both  opinions  were  expressed  at 
the  recent  Glasgow  Congress  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  of 
Great  Britain,  and  you  say : — “ Surely  some  explanation  is 
needed  of  the  discrepant  statements  contained  in  these  two 
papers  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Glasgow  Improvement  Act  on 
the  health  of  the  city.”  , ,,  , , 

Professor  Gairdner  and  Mr.  Muir  probably  look  very 
much  alike  at  a distance  of  400  miles,  but  I regard  the 
opinion  of  the  Builder  on  such  a question  as  this  as  too 
valuable  to  permit  it  to  be  held  in  suspense  from  want  of 
local  knowledge.  I shall  best  avoid  the  element  of  per- 
sonality which  must  perforce  enter  into  a critical 
estimate  of  the  worth  of  Mr.  Muir’s  views  by  quoting 
a few  sentences  from  a leading  article  in  our  prin- 
cipal newspaper,  the  Glasgow  Herald , Sept.  27th; — 

“We  do  not  refer  merely  or  mainly  to  the  nonsense 
which  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  Means  of  Improving  that  Condition  ' Mr.  G. 
H Muir  inflicted  on  the  intelligent  men  who  were  too  polite 
either  to  exclude  his  paper  altogether  or  to  refuse  him  a 
hearing  during  the  time  which  its  reading  wasted.  That  it 
secured  even  the  amount  of  attention  necessary  to  give  it  a 
complete  and  incisive  contradiction  must  be  credited 
entirely  to  the  courtesy  and  good  feeling  of  Dr.  Carpeuter.” 

I shall  not  not  discuss  the  “financial”  apart  from  the 
“ sanitary  ” success  or  failure.  If  our  improvements  have 
succeeded  sanitarily  they  have  succeeded  financially,  what 
ever  the  ledger  may  say.  The  Glasgow  Improvement  Act 
was  passed  in  1866.  The  demolition  of  houses  purchased 
nder  that  Act  was  not  begun  until  1870,  so  that  the  ten 

* Want  of  space  compels  us  to  use  smaller  type  than  we 
should  otherwise. 


years,  1861-70  and  the  ten  years,  1871-80,  will  give  a 
strictly  correct  comparison  between  Glasgow  before  and 
Glasgow  after  the  Improvement  Act: — 


1861 

1802 

1863 

1801 

1865 

1866 
1867 


29  8 
29'8 
31-2 
3-1-7 


1871-f 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 
1677 

1878 

1879 

1880 


32  9 
297 
291 
311 
29-3 
26-2 


Mean  31'0 
1881  .... 
1882  .... 
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It  is  true  that  in  what  has  gone  of  this  year  we  have  had 
very  high  weekly  death-rates,  duo  to  a severe  epidemic  of 
measles  ; but  that  has  passed,  and  for  the  week  in  which  I 
write  our  death-rate  is  18.  Still,  in  estimating  sanitary 
results,  neither  the  high  weekly  rate  of  35,  nor  the  low  one 
of  18,  must  be  looked  to,  but  such  long  averages  as  those 
given  above.  As  to  Mr.  Muir's  reference  to  the  death- 
rate  in  Glasgow  and  in  the  suburban  burghs,  that  also  is 
a matter  which  puzzles  an  intelligent  Glasgow  man  as  little 
as  the  death-rates  of  Willesden,  Forest-hill,  Wimbledon, 
&c.,  as  compared  with  Whitechapel,  St.  Giles's,  and  other 
central  districts,  would  puzzle  a Londoner.  Mr.  Muir’s 
statement  ns  to  our  City  Refuse  Works  I shall  leave  to  the 
general  estimate  of  the  local  newspaper.  The  Improve- 
ment Act  is  a matter  of  more  than  local  interest,  and, 
therefore,  I ask  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  insert  this  letter. 

Jas.  B.  Russele,  M.D.,  Medical  Ollicer  of  Health. 


Ultscellants. 

The  New  Manchester  Royal  Eye  Hos- 
pital.— Plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Pennington  & Bridgen,  architects,  of  Manchester 
and  London,  for  the  erection  of  a new  Royal 
Eye  Hospital.  The  building,  for  which  an 
excellent  site  has  been  secured  at  the  junction 
of  Nelson-street  and  Oxford-road,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock,  is  intended  to  accommodate  100  in- 
patients, and  will  have  the  extensive  arrange- 
ments requisite  for  the  daily  attendance  of  400 
out-patients.  The  administration,  which  con- 
tains suites  of  apartments  for  the  resident 
medical  officers  and  the  matron,  board-room, 
secretary’s  room,  and  rooms  for  the  medical 
staff,  together  with  a spacious  dining-hall, 
occupies  the  ground-floor  of  the  Oxford-street 
frontage.  The  out-patients’  department  extends 
along  Nelson-street,  and  has  a spacious  waiting- 
hall,  registration-hall,  examination-rooms,  and  a 
dispensary.  The  wards,  on  the  pavilion  principle, 
will  accommodate  sixty  males  and  forty  females, 
with  all  the  requisite  nurses’  rooms,  baths,  &c., 
fitted  in  the  most  modern  and  approved  manner. 
The  wards  are  25  ft.  wide,  and  are  divided 
longitudinally  by  dwarf  wooden  screens.  Iso- 
lated wards  are  provided  for  infectious  cases, 
and  spacious  day -rooms  are  arranged  contiguous 
to  the  wards,  with  airing- courts  available  in 
fine  weather.  The  corridors  are  sufficiently 
wide  for,  and  are  intended  to  be  used  as,  ambu- 
latories in  inclement  weather.  Thirteen  hundred 
cubic  feet  are  allowed  to  each  patient  in  the  dor- 
mitories. The  kitchen,  stores,  and  servants’  and 
nurses’  day-rooms  are  in  the  basement,  and  the 
laundry  is  in  a detached  block  in  the  rear  of  the 
main  building.  The  examination  and  operation 
rooms  have  each  due  north  and  top  lights.  The 
building  has  been  designed  in  a simple  yet, 
from  its  varied  outline,  effective  style  of  free 
Classic  architecture.  The  structure  will  consist 
of  red  brick  with  red  tiled  roof,  and  sash- 
windows  with  transoms  and  movable  fan-lights. 
Toned  glass  will  be  adopted  in  all  the  rooms 
used  by  the  patients.  The  joiners’  work  will  be 
varnished  throughout,  and  all  the  corridors 
and  staircases  will  be  of  fireproof  construction. 

Sanitary  Engineers’  Congress  at  Car- 
lisle.— The  annual  congress  of  the  Northern 
District  of  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors’  Association  was  held  in 
Carlisle  on  the  28th  ult.  The  members 
assembled  in  the  council-chamber,  Mr.  H.  W. 
McKie,  Borough  Surveyor  of  Carlisle,  presiding. 
Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Spence,  C.E., 
Newcastle,  on  “The  Disposal  of  House 
Refuse,”  and  by  Mr.  McKie,  Carlisle,  on 
“ Matters  relating  to  the  Formation  of  Road- 
ways and  Footways.” 

New  Workhouse  for  the  Wandsworth 
and  Clapham  Union.  — With  reference  to 
the  report,  on  p.  471  of  our  last  issue,  of  the 
meeting  of  the  guardians  of  the  above  Union, 
Mr.  Aldwinckle  writes  to  say  that  only  part  of 
the  increased  cost  of  this  building,  and  not  by 
any  means  the  largest  part,  was  due  to  the 
cause  stated,  the  remainder  of  the  increase 
being  caused  by . a variety  of  circumstances 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Aldwinckle’s  report  of  the 
guardians. 
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Tlie  Ancient  Monuments  of  Egypt. — The 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
has  just  issued  its  “ Report  on  the  Measures 
adopted  by  the  Government  of  his  Highness  the 
Khedive  for  the  Preservation  of  Monuments 
of  Arab  Art  in  Egypt.”  The  report,  which 
bears  Mr.  Thackeray  Turner’s  signature,  gives 
a sketch  of  the  measures  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  preservation  of  these  beautiful 
monuments  since  the  date  of  the  first  Khedivial 
decree  of  December  18th,  1881.  The  duties  of 
the  native  Egyptian  committee  were  to  make 
an  inventory  of  the  monuments  of  really  historic 
and  artistic  value ; to  watch  over  the  preserva- 
tion of  old  architectural  and  other  relics ; to 
examine  projects  of  repair ; and  to  preserve  an 
official  record  of  work  executed.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Khedivial  committee  was  held  in 
February,  1882,  but  owing  to  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  the  next  was  not  held 
until  a year  after.  One  of  the  sub-committees 
appointed  at  the  first  meeting  has  examined, 
and  made  a list  of  661  monuments  in  Cairo  and 
its  neighbourhood.  Until  the  reign  of  the 
present  Khedive,  the  architectural  and  other 
artistic  monuments  of  Egypt  have  been  dis- 
gracefully neglected.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  whole  civilised  world  is  interested 
in  their  preservation. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Supply. — At  the 

meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
on  the  5th  inst.,  Mr.  Richardson  moved,  “That 
it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
desirability  of  applying  to  Parliament  in  the 
next  session  for  power  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Legislature  a scheme  for  dealing  with 
the  water  supply  of  the  metropolis ; and  that 
the  committee  be  authorised  to  confer  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
on  the  subject.”  The  water  companies  of  the 
metropolis  were  most  anxious  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled,  and  he  believed  they  could  settle 
the  matter  on  much  better  terms  than  those 
suggested  by  the  late  Government.  Sir  R. 
Cross  sacrificed  the  principle  of  local  self- 
government,  and  submitted  the  whole  question 
to  a private  individual.  Mr.  Dresser  Rogers 
seconded  the  motion,  and  remarked  that  he  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  go  against  all  the  com- 
panies, as  they  had  done  formerly.  He  believed 
if  Bills  were  introduced  to  ameliorate  the  posi- 
tion of  water  consumers  they  would  be  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Tlie  Fisheries  Exhibition.  — Before  the 
close  of  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion, which  is  now  definitely  fixed  to  take 
place  on  the  31st  of  this  month,  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  another  series  of  conferences 
during  the  closing  week.  Two  days  will  be 
devoted  to  the  discussion  by  fishermen  of 
matters  affecting  their  craft.  The  awards  will 
be  made  known  about  the  middle  of  this  month. 
The  diplomas,  which  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Goupil,  are  now  ready,  and  the  gold 
medals  will  be  finished  in  the  course  of  a few 
days.  In  all,  upwards  of  3,350Z.  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  prizes.  For  the  600Z.  prize,  offered 
by  the  executive  for  the  best  lifeboat,  there  are 
only  two  competitors, — the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  and  Messrs.  Forrest,  of  Limehouse. 
Corporations  and  private  individuals  give  about 
1,000Z.  in  prizes. 

School  of  Art  Wood  Carving,  Royal 
Albert  Hall. — The  school  has  re-opened  after 
the  usual  summer  vacation,  and  we  are  asked 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Colonel 
Donnelly,  R.E.,  to  state  that  some  of  the  free 
studentships  both  in  the  day  and  in  the  even- 
ing classes  which  the  Committee  are  enabled  to 
offer  in  consequence  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the 
school  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute are  at  present  vacant.  Orders  for  carving 
are  executed  at  the  school,  designs  and  esti- 
mates being  supplied,  and  the  committee  would 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  architects  in  the 
execution  of  designs  for  internal  decorative 
wood-carving,  a branch  of  the  art  which  they 
especially  desire  to  develope. 

The  Calcutta  Exhibition. — In  view  of  the 
expected  overcrowding  of  Calcutta  during  the 
Exhibition,  the  Executive  Committee  have 
resolved,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lient.- 
Governor,  to  erect  a temporary  hotel  furnished 
in  camp  fashion  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
general  public.  The  building,  which  will  be 
situated  on  a spot  on  the  west  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral, will  be  divided  into  a number  of  blocks, 
each  of  which  will  contain  eighty  private  apart- 
ments and  a suite  of  public  rooms. 


Powers  of  Vestries  in  regard  to  New 
buildings. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Bermondsey 
Vestry  on  the  1st  inst.,  among  the  building 
notices  was  one  from  Mr.  Almond,  for  new 
shops  at  Nos.  119,  121,  and  123,  Southwark 
Park-road,  who,  the  surveyor  reported,  had 
commenced  the  work  already.  Mr.  Dumphreys 
thought  that  all  builders  should  wait  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Vestry  before  commencing.  The 
Surveyor  said  Mr.  Almond  had  the  sanction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  but  whether 
ho  could  go  on  without  giving  notice  to  the 
Vestry  was  an  open  question.  The  Clerk  was 
of  opinion  that  a magistrate  would  not  convict 
in  this  particular  case,  because  the  man  had  an 
order  from  one  Board  which  he  had  carried  out, 
and  although  he  had  not  delivered  the  notice  to 
the  second  Board  as  Boon  as  he  ought,  the 
Vestry  approved  of  the  drain  put  in.  Mr.  Dum- 
phreys thought  speculating  builders  should  be 
taught  a lesson,  and  in  the  next  case  he  should 
move  to  take  action.  The  Surveyor : Then  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  at  once.  A notice  was 
then  received  from  a Mr.  Blake  for  permission 
to  build  a house  which  the  surveyor  said  was 
already  covered  in,  and  all  but  finished.  Mr. 
Dumphreys  moved  that  proceedings  be  taken, 
which  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

King's  College  Workshop  Classes. — It  is 
announced  that  the  evening  classes  in  the  College 
workshops  were  resumed  last  week,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  David  Walker,  M.I.M.E., 
and  that  additions  have  been  recently  made  to 
the  workshops,  and  new  machine  tools  and 
instruments  are  being  added  to  the  plant, 
notably  a testing-machine,  by  Greenwood  & 
Batley,  of  Leeds,  presented  bv  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company.  The  entire  staff  of  the  workshop 
instructors  attend  in  the  evening  to  carpentry, 
cabinet-work,  engine  fitting  and  turning,  turn- 
ing in  wood;  additional  instructors  in  these 
subjects,  and  for  general  smith  work,  are 
engaged  for  the  evening  classes.  The  workshops 
are  also  fitted  with  the  necessary  appliances  for 
moulding  and  casting  in  brass  and  iron,  copper- 
smith’s and  plumber’s  work;  and  special 
instructors  are  retained  on  five  students  entering 
for  such  class.  The  Clothworkers’  Company 
gjve  an  annual  prize  of  51.  in  books  for  excellence 
in  wood  work,  another  of  5Z.  for  excellence  in 
metal  work,  open  to  all  evening  class  students 
attending  three  terms  in  the  year.  General  and 
special  certificates  of  merit  are  also  awarded  for 
the  work  of  the  students. 

The  “ Homes  ” of  Many  of  our  Board- 
School  Children  in  London  would  appear  to 
be  shockingly  overcrowded.  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton, 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London, 
last  week  stated  that  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee  lately  had  a report  in  which 
an  analysis  was  made  of  the  mode  of  living  of 
the  parents  whose  children  attend  Board 
schools  near  the  centre  of  the  metropolis.  In 
one  the  scholars  came  from  313  families,  and  182 
of  these  families  had  only  a single  room  each.  In 
the  second  school  the  scholars  came  from  487 
families,  400  of  these  families  having  but  one 
room.  In  a third  school  the  children  came  from 
339  families,  289  of  whom  each  lived  in  one  room. 
In  the  majority  of  these  cases  there  were  five 
and  more  persons  living  in  one  room,  and  in 
some  as  many  as  nine. 

The  Sanitary  Improvement  of  Work- 
houses. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Kensington 
Guardians  it  was  reported  that  the  visitors’ 
book  contained  the  following  entry  : — “I  have 
to-day  visited  the  workhouse  ; all  that  came 
under  my  notice  was  satisfactory.  The  sani- 
tary improvements  which  are  being  carried  out 
throughout  the  buildings  appeared  to  be  excel- 
lent.— Lutley  Jordan,  24th  of  August,  1883,  In- 
spector, Local  Government  Board.”  The  build- 
ings have  been  thoroughly  examined  and  the 
drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  are 
being  re-arranged  in  accordance  with  the  later 
canons  of  hygienic  law.  The  works  are  being 
executed  by  Messrs  J.  & F.  May,  Holborn; 
Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.,  Rathbone-place ; and  J. 
Mears,  Hammersmith,  under  the  direction  of 
Messrs.  A.  & C.  Harston,  architects. 

Eastcheap. — It  is  stated  that  Sir  Henry 
Peek,  bart.,  has  engaged  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles 
as  architect  for  extensive  new  business  premises 
in  Eastcheap,  the  completion  of  the  Inner  Circle 
Railway  interfering  with  Sir  Henry  Peek’s 
present  property. 

Dewsbury  Hospital. — The  hydraulic  tele- 
scopic ram  lift,  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  this 
building  last  week,  was  erected  by  Messrs. 
Archibald  Smith  & Stevens,  under  Stevens  & 
Major’s  patent. 
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Antique  Rome  and  Modern  London. — 

The  Nuova  Antoglogia  contains  an  interesting! 
comparison  by  Professor  Lanciani,  founded  on 
history  and  recent  excavations,  between  the 
above-named  two  cities.  After  describing  their  I 
similar  situation  on  a river,  and  the  respective^ 
height  of  the  soil,  the  author  goes  on  to  com-i 
pare  the  superficies  of  ancient  Rome  with  that:; 
of  London.  When  Augustus  recorded  the 
administration  of  the  city,  for  ancient  Rome' 
had  also  her  “ city,”  the  buildings  had  so  much 
exceeded  the  circle  made  by  Servio  Tullio  that: 
four  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  the 
city  was  divided  were  entirely  extra-mural. i 
Nevertheless,  the  names  of  the  old  gates: 
remained,  and  just  as  the  heart  of  London) 
contains  its  Aldersgate,  Bishopsgate,  &c.,  so- 
Imperial  Rome  had  its  vici  portrn  Collinre,) 
N ae vim,  Rudusculana?,  &c.,  topographical  records! 
of  a very  remote  time.  Little  by  little  the  i 
buildings  occupied,  more  or  less,  a space  the; 
size  of  modern  London.  Professor  Lanciani  has  | 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  by  a careful  exami- 1 
nation  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  walls.,* 
— Daily  News. 

Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works. — At  the  r 

Highgate  Youths’  Institute  it  has  been  sug-.| 
gested  that  young  men  already  interested  in  or  i 
connected  with  some  branch  of  the  building: I 
trade  would  be  willing  to  join  (and  to  work)  ini 
a class  intended  as  a stepping-stone  to  the  more" 
responsible  and  better-paid  positions  of  foremen* 
and  clerks  of  works.  Broadly  speaking,  thei 
subjects  to  be  brought  under  the  attention  of  i 
such  a class  would  be  : — 1.  The  interpretation 
or  “reading”  of  drawings.  2.  “Setting-out” 
work,  full  size,  from  working  drawings;  andi 
cutting  templets.  3.  Measuring  work,  on  the: 
drawing,  or  in  execution  (and  perhaps  valuingii 
same).  4.  Taking  and  plotting  plans  and  levels! 
of  sites  for  drainage,  &c.  5.  The  Metropolitan) 
Building  Acts  and  Regulations,  and  the  By-laws* 
of  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  With  this  object) 
a special  class  has  been  formed,  to  be  held  at 
the  Youths’  Institute,  under  Mr.  Crisp. 

The  Arlberg  Railway.  -The  making  of 
the  Arlberg  Railway  is  proceeding  with  great:: 
rapidity.  The  tunnel  is  now  within  1,180' 
metres  of  completion;  the  boring  will  probably !i 
be  finished  by  the  end  of  October,  and  the  line  i 
opened  for  traffic  in  the  course  of  1884.  Thei; 
total  length  of  the  great  tunnel  will  bo  10,270r: 
metres, — nearly  6£  miles, — and  it  is  stated  that:; 
no  similar  work  of  equal  magnitude  was  evera 
before  so  rapidly  accomplished. 

Edinburgh  Wholesale  Meat  Market: 
Competition. — The  directors  of  the  new  Meatrl 
Market  Company  recently  had  submitted  tot 
them  several  sets  of  plans,  prepared  by* 
different  architects,  for  the  market  to  be 
erected  in  Fountainbridge  and  Semple -street,* 
and  they  have  selected  those  of  Mr.  Peter  L. ! 
Henderson,  architect,  122,  George-street.  Thei 
market  is  to  be  a commodious  building,  covered  ' 
by  an  open-timber  roof  in  two  spans. 

Water. — The  works  for  the  water  supply  1 1 
of  Bradford,  Wilts,  were  formally  opened  om 
the  3rd  instant  by  Sir  Chas.  nobhouse,  Bart.,;| 
Chairman  of  the  Town  Commissioners.  A . 
general  holiday  was  observed  in  the  district,  the;: 
town  being  gaily  decorated  on  the  occasion.  A. 
banquet  took  place  in  the  Town  Hall  in  the , 
evening.  The  works  were  designed  and  carried  *1 
out  by  Mr.  Robinson,  C.E.,  of  Westminster. 

The  Cork  Exhibition. — We  learn  thatii 
Mr.  Richard  Q.  Lane,  of  the  Ann-street  Iron* 
Works,  Belfast,  has  been  commissioned  by  thei! 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Cork  Exhibition  toil 
design  their  " Certificate  of  Merit.”  It  is  to 
be  in  character  with  the  Prize  Medal,  alsoit 
designed  by  Mr.  Lane.  The  certificate  will  / 
measure  about  20  in.  by  17  in.,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  an  elaborate  border  character-ill 
istic  of  the  Celtic  style  of  ornament. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  atHudders-  =i 
field  came  to  a conclusion  on  Wednesday  last,  ii 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  Council  had  I 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Mayor  and  i 
inhabitants  of  Birmingham  to  hold  the  Annual : 
Congress  of  the  Association  in  1884  in  that  i 
borough  from  the  17th  to  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Cost  of  Lifting  by  Hydraulic  Power,  t1 

In  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Ellington’s  paper  on  the  i 
supply  of  hydraulic  power,  published  in  our  last 
issue  (p.  468),  it  was  stated  that  the  cost  to 
consumers  for  lifting  by  the  public  hydraulic  if 
power  is  from  Is.  2d.  to  3s.  4d.  per  ton  lifted  50  ft.  i! 
This  was  a misprint  for  one  half-penny  (|d.)  to  : 
three  farthings  (fd). 
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Thames  Valley  Sewerage.  — Another 
fctempt  has  been  made  to  solve  the  problem 
f disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  Lower 
'hames  Valley,  a subject  which  has  been  for 
lany  years  under  the  consideration  of  the 
/ower  Thames  Valley  Main  Sewerage  Board, 
be  question  having  also  several  times  occu- 
ied  the  attention  of  Parliament.  In  their 
esire  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
iocal  Government  Board,  which  they  have 
.itherto  failed  to  satisfy  in  the  matter,  the 
oint  Sewerage  Board  has  obtained  the  assist- 
nco  of  Mr.  James  Mansergh,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
. C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  whose  report  upon  the 
ubject  was  considered  in  committee  by  the 
loard  a few  days  ago,  and  the  details  of  which 
ave  been  made  public.  The  report  states 
hat  “total  diversion  and  simple  irrigation 
ieing  eliminated  from  the  question,  the  most 
mportant  point  to  determine  was  that  of 
he  site  or  sites  for  the  treatment  of  the 
ewage.”  The  committee  have  arrived  at  the 
onclusion  that  it  is  better  to  have  only 
ne  place  for  the  treatment  of  the  whole 
f the  sewage  of  the  district  than  to  have 
everal  places.  The  second  conclusion  they 
ave  arrived  at  is  that  this  one  spot  must  be  on 
be  banks  of  the  Thames,  the  “natural  drain” 
f the  whole  district.  The  report  continues : — 
There  are  only  three  places  to  select  from, — 
lamely,  first,  the  Soap  Works  site,  at  Barnes  ; 
econd,  a piece  of  market  garden  on  the  Surrey 


F°r  Cremome  Schools,  Chelsea  Division,  for  the  School 
nard  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect.  Mr. 
• • Barber,  surveyor  : — 

' £13,940  0 0 

12,093  17  0 
11,997  0 0 
1 1 ,fi06  0 0 
11,482  0 0 
11,317  0 0 
11,300  0 0 
11,246  0 0 
10,990  0 0 
10,939  0 0 
10,966  0 0 
10,863  0 0 
10,800  0 0 
10,671  0 0 
10,653  0 0 
10,389  0 0 
10,817  0 0 
10,314  0 0 
10,332  0 0 
10,309  0 0 
10,298  0 0 
10,273  0 0 
10,272  0 0 
10,221  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a new  drying 
and  repairs  to  cottage  adjoining,  in  Gal 
Bermondsey.  Mr.  Crosse,  architect, 
square 

B.  Wells 

Whitaker  


A.  Thorn  

C.  Webber 

Farrnnt  & Son 

Holloway  

Atherton  & Latta  

F.  Higgs  

W.  Ofifrey 

Lathoy  Bros 

Shurinur  

C.  Cox  ' 

J.  Smith  ’ 

W.  Reading 

Stimpson  

Kirk  & Ran dai  1 

Patman  & Fotheringham 

W.  T.  Niblett 

M.  Manley  

F.  Croaker 

W.  Brass 

8.  J.  Jerrard  

W.  Scrivener  

H.  Hart 

O.  Wall  


T.  Sc  F.  Drake 
W.  Brockwoll 
.T.  Almond 


W.  Shurmur 


C.  Marr  1 j.382  0 0 

T.  Boyce 1,373  O 0 

For  the  eroetion  of  house  and  shop,  Godstone-road, 
Caterham  Valley,  for  Mr.  William  Edmunds.  Mr.  Fredk. 
Elliff  (successor  to  Mr.  Richard  Martin),  architect, 
Caterham : — 

Loe  & Son,  Addiscombo £1,144  0 0 

W.  Thompson,  Caterham  Valley 1,135  0 0 

Masters  & Sons,  Anerley  1,060  0 0 

R.  Ward,  Warlingham  (accepted)  ...  1,050  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  semi-detached  villas,  East  Grinstead, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Thorold  Lowdell,  architect,  9,  Great  James- 
street,  Bedford-row,  London : — 

Allen  & Sons,  London £1,750  0 0 

Godly,  East  Grinstead 1,440  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  *...  1,284  0 0 

t.~  ~ r'  ” ” 1,281  0 0 


For  Mantle-road  Schools,  Greenwich  Division,  for 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  archit 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Sou,  Sc  Neighbour,  architects  -. — 

Perry  & Co 09,947  0 0 

\V . Brass 9,856  0 0 


Nightingale 


F.  Sargeant 


C.  Reading 

ii.  uan  

Patman  & Fotheringh 
J.  II . Farrant  & Sons 

Lathoy  Bros 

Langmoad  Sc  Way 

J.  Oliver 

W.  & F.  Croaker  .... 

J.  Marsland  

C.  Wall  

W . Shurmur 

S.  J.  Jerrard  

Kirk  Sc  Randall. 

Lonorgan  Bros 

W . Scrivener 


Accepted. 


For  three  cottages,  Baldwyn’s-hill,  East  Grinstead,  Mr. 
Thorold  Lowdell,  architect,  9,  Great  James-street,  Bedford- 
row,  London  : — 

Godly  (accepted) £410  0 0 

For  repairs  and  painting  at  10,  Goldsmid-road,  Brighton . 
Mr.  Thorold  Lowdell,  architect,  9,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row,  London:  — 

Parsons  £142  10  0 

Bruton 132  10  0 

Barnes  (accepted)  133  0 0 

For  alteration  to  roof,  forming  additional  story,  painting, 
&c.,  to  49,  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  for  Mr.  Joplin. 
Mr.  Thorold  Lowdell,  architect,  9,  Great  James-street, 
Bedford-row,  London  : — 

First  Design. 

£231  0 0 


Stimpson. 


J.  Smith 


W.  8hepherd 

Atherton  & Latta 


For  UnioD-8treet  Schools,  Greenwich  Division,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  K.  It.  Robson,  architect. 
Messrs.  Northcroft,  Son,  & Neighbour,  architects:  — 

Perry  Sc  Co £3,358  0 0 

Brass  8,349  0 0 

B.  E Nightingale . 8,165  0 0 

II.  Hart  8,083  0 0 

Reading  8,007  0 0 

Langmead  & Way.  8,023  0 0 

Patman  Sc  Fotheringham  7,900  0 0 


Doughty .. 

Pyle  Sc  Co. 

Pyle  & Co.  (accepted) 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  a house  in  Parkside, 
Wimbledon  Common.  Mr.  Godfrey  Pinkerton,  archi- 


E.  Condor  

Adamson  & Sons  

F.  Pain  

R.  Aviss  & Co.  (accepted) 


J.  Smith 

M.  Manley  ... 
Atherton  & Latta 


4,060  0 0 

For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  Cogers’  Hall,  Salisbury- 
court,  Fleet-street,  for  Mr.  T.  Swift,  proprietor  : — 

No.  1 Contract. 

Gower  & Pettipher  (accepted)  £232  10  0 

No.  2 Contract. 

Gower  & Pettipher  (accepted)  £175  0 0 

For  alterations  at  21,  Warwick-square.  Mr.  Edward 
Power,  architect  : — 

Oldis  Bros £616  0 0 


Scrivener, 


J.  11.  Farrant 
Kirk  & Randall 


Shepherd 


Lonergan  Bros. 


F.  Johnson. 


Stimpson. 


For  New  Theatre,  Northampton,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Franklin, 
tr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  architect,  London.  Quantities  by 
lr.  C.  Dorman,  Northampton : — 

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby  £8,384  0 0 

Branson  & Son,  Northampton  5,8 to  0 0 

Archer  & Brown,  Northampton  5,700  0 0 

Ireson,  Northampton 5,655  0 0 

Smith  Bros.,  Northampton  5,525  0 0 

Reynolds  & Son,  Northampton 5,475  0 0 


Hill  & Berridge 


TENDERS. 


Burch  & Moor  .. 
G.  S.  Pritchard 


For  new  road9,  sewers,  surface-water  drains, 
i the  British  Land  Company’s  Estate,  at  Bedford. 
:enry  B.  Michell,  surveyor  : — 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington  £2,495  0 

Keeble,  Regent's  Park  ...  2,286  0 

Harris,  Camberwell 2,222  0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  2,179  0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham  2,150  0 

Peill  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent ..  2,088  0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  cottages  on  the  property 
of  Mr.T.  J.  Maun,  Bishops  Storcford.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker, 
architect 

W.  Cornwell  £437  0 0 

J.  & A.  Franklin  (accepted) 426  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wellswood,  Torquay,  for 
Admiral  Ryder.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect : — 

W.  A.  Goss,  Torquay  (accepted) £1,969  17  0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Vamell’s  Cottage, 
Hambleden,  for  Admiral  Ryder.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  archi- 
tect : — 

E.  L.  Millington  (accepted) £255  19  4 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  King's  Somborno 
Vicarage,  Hants.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect : — 

C.  Wilks,  North  Waltham  £774  14  0 

H.  A.  Annett  & Son,  Andover 746  9 6 

For  the  restoration  of  the  parish  church  of  All  Saints, 
Newchurch,  Isle  of  Wight.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  archi- 
tect : — 

Norton  & Moses  (accepted)  £565  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  new  Sunday  school  at  Bowes  Park, 
Wood-green.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect 

J.  Wheeler,  Winehmore-hill £1,884  10  0 

W.  Gardener,  Waltham  Abbey  1,281  10  0 

Patman,  Enfield  (accepted)  1,253  0 0 

For  completion  of  The  Management  House  at  St. 
Thomas’s  Home,  Basingstoke.  Mr.  A.  R.  Barker,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Messrs.  J.  S.  Lee  & Son  : — 

K.  J.  Goodall,  Basingstoke  * £808  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  fitting  up  shopand  warehouse.  High-street,  Becken- 
ham, for  Mr,  R.  H.  Howes,  Streatham  : — 

Le  Gassick&  Co.  (accepted). 


Pizzey,  Hornsey  2,025  0 0 

Wil9o’n,  Walthamstow 1,997  0 0 

J.  Jackson,  Leyton  (accepted) 1,966  0 0 

For  new  roads,  sewers,  surface  water  drains,  See.,  on  the 
ritish  Land  Company’s  Estate,  at  Norwood  Junction. 
r.  Henry  B.  Michell,  surveyor 

Nowell  & Robson,  Kensington  £2,637  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell 2,492  0 0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  2, 170  0 0 

Keeblo,  Regent’s  Park  2,386  0 0 

Wilson,  Walthamstow 2,314  0 0 

Bloomfield,  Tottenham  2,225  0 0 

Jackson,  Leyton  2,200  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  2,150  0 0 

Peill  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  * ..  2,';98  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  Paddock  Villas, 
Ig ware -road,  Kilburn,  for  Messrs.  Michell  & Phillips, 
r.  A.  R.  Barker,  architect  : — 

J G.  Egan  & Co.  C 2,397  10  0 

W.  Rogers  (accepted) 2,349  0 0 

E.  Van  Camp 2,275  0 0 

Handover  & Brown  2,243  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros. 
& Eckstein's  premises,  Union-street,  Southwark.  Messrs. 
Henry  Jarvis  & Son,  architects,  29,  Trinity-square,  South- 
wark : — 

E.  Law  ranee  £2,370  0 0 


For  proposed  villa  residence,  St.  Peter’s-park,  St.  Albans 
Herts,  for  Miss  Christian  Morant.  Mr.  T.  Foster  Wood- 
man, architect,  St.  Albans  and  Hemel  Hempstead. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

o c a ii..,,,.-  n-co  n a 


Sparrow,  St.  Albans. 
Mead,  St.  Albans 


Austen,  St.  Albans 


Pratt,  St.  Albans 
Mishins,  SI.  Albans 
Savage,  St.  A lbana 


For  the  erection  of  billiard-room  and  coach-hou9e,  and 
alterations  to  bar  at  the  Horse  and  Groom,  Streatham-hill, 
for  Mr.  J.  W.  Pettingell.  Mr.  E.  L.  Swatman,  architect, 
38,  Parliament-Btreet  : — 

£715  0 0 
695  0 0 
615  0 0 


For  decorations,  &e.,  to  l>e  done  at  40,  Lowndes-streot, 
>wndes-aquare.  Messrs.  Glasier&  Sons,  surveyors  : — 

S G.  Bird 463  0 0 


Alterations. 


Walker 


Haward  Bi 


Kinninmont  & Sons 

Clarke  & Mannooch  (accepted) 


Deacon  

Le  Gassick  & Co. 
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For  alterations  and  additions  to  Wain  Fawr  and  Machen 
schools,  Newport,  Mon.,  for  the  Machen  School  Board. 
Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect: — 

Wain  Faicr  Schools. 

W.  Rosser,  Risen £499  0 0 

S.  B.  Moore,  Newport  465  0 0 

J.  Jones,  Newport  (accepted) 453  0 0 

Machen  Schools. 

J.  Jones,  Newport  £578  0 0 

S.  B.  Moore,  Newport  563  0 0 

T.  Phillips,  Machen  (accepted)  478  0 0 

For  the  construction  of  a footway  at  Stoke  Newington 
Common  for  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Licensed 
Victuallers.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great 
Gcorge-street : — 

Royal  (accepted). 

For  alterations  at  the  Five  Alls,  Battersea  Park-road, 
for  Mr.  C.  Laeely.  Mr.  II.  I.  Newton,  architect  .— 

Cook  '. £193  10  0 

Lamble  193  0 0 

Walkley 138  0 0 

Waterer  & Byford  (accepted) 113  0 0 

For  new  road  and  sewers  at  Finchley,  for  the  trnstees  of 
the  late  Mr.  II.  Stephens.  Mr.  John  Cree,  surveyor 
J.  Bell,  Wood  Green  (accepted). 

For  sewer  outfall  extension,  Old  Park  Estate,  Enfield. 
Messrs.  Hickson  & Son,  surveyors  : — 

J.  Bell,  Wood  Green  (accepted). 

For  the  enlargement  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Ipswich. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect : — 

R.  Tooley  £1,830  0 0 

R.  Girling  1,798  0 0 

R.  S.  Smith  1,747  17  0 

C.  A.  Wyatt  1,728  0 0 

For  detached  cottage,  Denzil-road,  Guildford.  Messrs. 
Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  architects  : — 

T.  E.  Downes,  Guildford  £370  0 0 

Billimore  & Smith,  Guildford 325  0 0 

Harms,  Woking  315  0 0 

G.  & R.  Smith,  Guildford 301  0 0 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford  285  0 0 

Tribe  & Robinson,  Guildford  • 283  9 G 

• Accepted. 

For  row  of  six  cottages,  Cemetery-road,  Stoughton, 
proprietors  finding  bricks  and  tiles.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn, 
& Peak,  architects  : — 

G.  & R.  Smith,  Guildford £835  0 0 

H.  Christmas,  Ripley  775  0 0 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford  769  0 0 

F.  Frarapton,  Guildford 689  10  0 

A.  Robins  & Sons,  Farnham 550  0 0 

For  boundary-walling,  Epsom  and  Sydenham  roads  for 
Mr.  W.  Wells.  Messrs.  Peak,  Lunn,  & Peak,  archi- 
t ects : — 

R.  Pink,  Milford £214  10  0 

G.  & R.  Smith,  Guildford 221  0 0 

Martin,  Wells.  & Co.,  Aldershott  200  0 0 

Garnett  & Mills,  Guildford  (accepted)  179  0 0 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford  (withdrawn) 126  0 0 

For  alterations  at  the  old  British  School  premises, 
Guildford,  for  the  Guildford  School  Board.  Messrs.  Peak, 
Lunn,  & Peak,  architects: — 

E.  Elliott,  Guildford £283  16  0 

Burdett  & Son,  Guildford 259  9 9 

H.  Lunn,  Guildford  (accepted)  205  5 0 

For  building  two  houses,  stabling,  &c.,  at  Yenncr-road, 
Sydenham,  for  Mr.  J.  W.  Kay.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Son, 
architects,  66,  Cannon-street ; — 

Faulkner,  London  £3,765  0 0 

Walker,  Catford  3,183  0 0 

Manenjale,  Croydon  3,010  0 0 

J.  Olley,  Forest  Hill  2,880  0 0 

Smith,  Sydenham  2,267  0 0 

For  building  a new  branch  bank  at  Brentwood,  Essex, 
f->r  the  London  ami  County  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Zep. 
King,  architect,  3,  Victoria-street.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  .las.  Schofield,  8,  Southarapton-street,  Bbomsbury 

Rider  & Son  £3,328  0 0 

Winter  Bros 3,325  0 0 

Cross  3,102  0 0 

Blyth  3,098  10  o 

Shurmur 2,988  0 0 

J.  S.  Hammond,  Romford  (accepted)  2,987  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a greenhouse  at  Shrogg’s  Park, 
Halifax,  for  the  Corporation  : — 

Messenger  & Co.,  Loughborough  * £490  0 0 

* Accepted. 


For  new  llbor,  &c.,  to  Tun  Room,  for  City  of  London 
Brewery  Co.  Mr.  J.  Jewhurst,  architect  -.— 

W.  Spencer £535  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 495  0 0 

J aekson  & Todd  469  10  0 

Langmead  & Way  398  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  High-street,  Kensington, 
for  Messrs.  Derry  & Toms.  Mr.  G.  G.  Stonham,  archi- 
tect : — 

A visa  6995  0 0 

J . 11  carle  & Son  £992  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 981  0 0 

Adamson  & Son 981  0 0 

Turtle  Jt  Appleton  972  0 0 

Cawley 877  0 0 


For  villa  at  Woodford.  Mr.  R.  W.  Crawley,  archi- 
tect:- 

Eaton,  late  Reed  & Son  £1,375  0 0 

Alexander.  Bow  1,574  0 0 

Hoskins,  Forest -gate  1,367  0 0 

Robson,  Woodford  . 1,246  0 0 

W.  Shurmur,  Clapton  (accepted)  ...  1,200  0 0 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


Gossip.— H.  R — J.  A Sons. — Whiston. — L.  M. — VT.  C.—C.  D.  & 
Son.— E.  C.— G.  P.— J.  H.  G.— G.  A P.— J.  J.— A.  R.  H.— T.  A.— E.  P.— 
W.  E.  M.— H.  B.  Jt  — R.  Q.  L.— Le  G.  A Co.— C.  J.  P.— E.  G.— J.  H.— 
Major  B.— C.  W.— W.  S.— J.  W.  C.— E.  A.  L.— C.  F.— B.  H.  S.— 
W.  M.— A.  W.  B.— A.  R H.— M.  M.— A.  V.— M.  S.— B.  P.  S.— O.  S.— 
. D.— P.  L.  A P.— D.  J.  M. — W.  M.— J.  A.  O— W.  Son  A A.— E.C. 

B. — T.  R.  R.  (send  particulars  to  accompany  view  and  plans). — 
H.  P.  (a  file  of  the  Builder  can  be  seen  at  the  publishing  office).— 
B.  F.  C.  (take  advice  on  the  spot). — Victos  (we  cannot  reply  on 
parto  information). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publicu- 


» compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Bix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
sements  on  front  page,  Couipetitious,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,*  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents:) 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum,  11 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  , 


Publisher.  46,  Catherine-str. 


Best  Bath  Stond. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  r 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  } 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [AdVt.i 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt.  ii 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone  : 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for  > 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries  •> 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and  ii 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ihninster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,  i 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt.  it 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


Donlting  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries  •; 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  A ,i 
Hank,  Stoke,  Ilminster.  T 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell,  d 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham-  n 
_ , mersmith,  London,  W.  | 

(Ground  or  Lump),  [Advt.  i: 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.  rj 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  it 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  « 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  i 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehousefloors,  ij 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomB,  » 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.  : 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 


in  all  thioknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Wliitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt.  r 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOT-WATE11I 
APPARATUS, 

FOE  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING  II 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 


Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 1 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ? — CHAPPUTS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking*  •! 
ham  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  ;,l 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices,  ij 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work-  -I 
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The  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus. 

HE  excuse  for  returning 
at  this  moment  to  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Wood’s 
great  discovery  at 
Ephesus  must  be  sought 
for  in  a paper  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  printed  as 
an  addendum  to  the 
recently-issued  volume 
of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects. To  some  portions 
of  the  printed  record  of 
the  Transactions  of  the 
past  session  we  have 
already  referred,  and 
further  notice  of  them 
would  not  be  called  for ; 
but  the  essay  in  ques- 
tion did  not  form  a 
portion  of  the  Transactions  at  the  sessional 
meetings,  but  is  a communication  submitted  to 
the  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  is  headed 
**  Paper  communicated  and  ordered  to  bo  printed 
11th  June,  1883,”  and  is,  therefore,  new 
matter. 

The  writer’s  reason  for  putting  forth  a fresh 
criticism  on  the  subject  just  now  we  do  not 
gather  from  the  contents  of  the  paper;  the 
fact  of  the  erection  of  further  excavations  at 
Ephesus,  and  the  means  for  meeting  their  ex- 
pense, having  been  publicly  discussed  recently, 
may  have  been  the  suggestion  for  it.  The  main 
object  of  the  paper  is  to  show  that  Mr. 
Wood’s  restoration  of  the  temple  is  unsatis- 
factory, and  to  follow  up  in  some  degree,  in 
reference  to  this  special  instance,  the  reasoning 
which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  already  published  in 
regard  to  the  lighting  of  Greek  temples  and  of 
the  Parthenon  particularly. 

There  is  one  point  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
insists  at  the  commencement  of  his  remarks, 
in  which  he  is  absolutely  right,  and  which  those 
intending  to  take  up  the  occupation  of  digging 
out  old  temples  would  do  well  to  make  a note 
of.  “ If,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson,  “ when  Mr. 
Wood  returned  home  in  1874,  he  had  been 
content  to  publish  a plain  narrative  of  what  he 
found  at  Ephesus,  accompanied  by  his  working- 
plan  of  the  remains,  without  any  attempt  at 
restoration,  his  name  would  have  stood  among 
the  first  of  archaeological  explorers.”  Mr. 
Wood’s  name  does  still  stand  among  the  first 
of  explorers,  inasmuch  as  he  did  make,  by  dint 
of  uncommon  energy  and  perseverance,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  archaeo- 
logical discoveries  of  the  age.  But  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson’s  point,  as  indicated  in  his  ensuing 
remarks,  is  that  Mr.  Wood  did  a good  deal  to 
injure  the  position  he  had  acquired,  by  publish- 
ing a popular  treatise  with  some  very  question- 


able illustrations,  instead  of  producing  a pub- 
lication appealing  especially  to  the  learned 
minority,  whose  opinion  alone  is  worth  much 
on  such  a subject  ; and  that  he  thus 
added  to  the  reputation  of  a great  explorer, 
which  he  had  fully  earned,  the  much  less 
valuable  reputation  of  being  a very  bad  restorer. 
This  is  precisely  what  we  observed  at  the  time 
of  publication  of  Mr.  Wood’s  book,  which  was 
reviewed  at  length  in  our  columns  (vol.  xxxv., 
p.  171).  It  was,  as  we  then  said,  a book  for 
free  libraries  and  drawing-room  tables,  not  one 
for  learned  archajologists  to  look  upon  with 
respect ; and  on  turning  back  to  it  with  refe- 
rence to  Mr.  Fergusson’ s present  remarks,  we 
are  even  more  struck  with  its  deficiencies  in 
this  respect.  Even  if  the  idea  of  the  restora- 
tion is  correct, The  drawings  in  which  it  is  shown 
are  quite  unworthy  of  the  occasion,  and  such 
as  one  can  hardly  understand  that  any  serious 
student  of  Greek  architecture  would  have  put 
forth.  In  short,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  an  archi- 
tectural explorer,  another  thing  to  make  a 
successful  restoration.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that: 
Mr.  Wood  will  still  be  able  to  publish  the  full 
and  adequate  record  of  what  he  found,  with 
illustrations  of  the  highest  class  representing 
actual  and  not  imaginary  things,  which  Mr. 
Fergusson  rightly  wishes  he  had  published  at 
first,  and  which  would  form  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  interesting  monuments  of  archieo- 
logical  research  in  our  libraries.  But  in  the 
first  instance  Mr.  Wood  dropped  the  substance 
of  archaaological  repute,  which  he  had  safely, 
to  snatch  at  the  shadow  of  popular  applause  by 
publishing  a popular  book.  The  moral  to  the 
“ young  explorer  ” is,  Go  thou,  and  do  not  do 
likewise. 

Apart  from  this,  Mr.  Fergusson’ s essay  may 
be  described  as  an  adverse  but  amicable  criticism 
of  Mr.  Wood’s  restoration,  Mr.  Wood’s  restored 
plan  being  reproduced,  with  his  concurrence,  for 
comparison  with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration. 
The  three  main  points  of  discussion  are  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  the  columns,  the  reconciliation 
of  the  various  widths  of  upper  and  lower  steps 
as  given  in  ancient  authors  and  as  inferred  from 
Mr.  Wood’s  discovex-ies  on  the  spot,  and  the 
question  of  interior  plan  and  lighting.  The 
question  of  the  number  of  columns,  most  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a puzzle,  owing  to  Pliny’s  statement  of  it  as 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven,  “ centum  viginti 
septem,”  giving  the  unusual  problem  of  an  un- 
even number  of  columns.  Mr.  Wood  refused 
this  altogether,  and  made  the  number  of  columns 
one  hundred,  taking  it  that  the  following  “ viginti 
septem”  referred  to  the  special  columns  which 
were  “ the  gifts  of  kings.”  This  reading  of  the 
Latin,  as  we  observed  in  our  former  review,  is 
condemned  by  Latinists,  independent  of  archceo- 
logical  probabilities.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  main  point 
against  it  is  this,  that  the  reduction  of  columns 
to  one  hundred  leaves  the  temple  at  Ephesus 
inferior  in  scale  and  magnificence  to  that  of 


Apollo  at  Didyme,  yet  the  Ephesus  temple  is 
universally  chronicled  as  tbe  most  magnificent 
of  its  day,  while  few  ancient  references  to  the 
temple  at  Didyme  are  to  be  found.  “ This,”  says 
Mr.  Fex’gusson,  “ seems  to  me  a thing  quite 
unaccountable,  which  no  improvement  in  the 
drawings  could  explain  away.  . . . The  Temple 
of  Apollo  at  Didyme,  as  restored  by  the  Society 
of  Dilettanti,  and  now  excavated  by  Messrs. 
Rayet  and  Thomas,  was  a larger  and  finer  temple 
in  every  essential  respect  than  that  of  Ephesus 
as  restored  by  Mr.  Wood.  It  had  120  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  nearly  65  ft.  high,  against 
100  columns,  GO  ft.  in  height, — Mr.  Wood  makes 
them  only  55  ft.  8j  in., — at  Ephesus.  It  was 
the  same  width  as  Ephesus,  hut  13  ft.  more  in 
length.  Against  this  Ephesus  could  only 
adduce  its  thirty-six  1 columnax  cielatte,’  but  the 
value  of  even  this  exceptional  adoi’nment  was 
diminished  by  the  richly-carved  bases  of  the 
ten  front  columns  at  Didyme.”  Mr.  Fergusson 
seems  to  have  a little  overstated  his  case  here. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  such  a mistake  in  a writer 
usually  so  accurate,  but  if  Mr.  Fergusson  will 
count  again  the  columns  on  the  restored  plan  of 
the  Didyme  Temple,  given  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti,  he  will  find  thei-e  are  only  112,  not 
120  ; Rayet  gives  the  larger  numbei-,  and  some 
interesting  examples  of  carved  bases,  but  not 
such  as  could  be  regarded  as  an  equivalent  to 
the  sculptui'ed  columns  of  Ephesus,  of  which 
such  an  exquisite  example  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  bases  show  some  elaborate  carved 
ornament,  but  that  is  all.  But,  though  this  is 
pushed  a little  too  far,  it  is  quite  true  that  the 
plan,  as  restored  by  Mr.  Wood,  does  not  give 
that  decided  supremacy  to  the  Ephesus  temple, 
in  richness  and  magnificence,  which  is  accorded 
to  it  by  all  ancient  writers  who  mention  it. 
Whether  Pliny’s  uneven  number  of  columns 
is  to  be  accepted  is  a separate  and  more  difficult 
question,  but,  at  all  events,  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  his  127  is,  pi’obably,  much  nearer  the 
mark  than  Mr.  Wood’s  100,  and  the  acceptance 
of  it  would  then  leave  things  in  harmony  with 
the  sentence  of  PausaniaB,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Fergusson,  that  the  Ephesus  temple  “ excelled 
all  others  in  magnitude _Jaud  splendour,  while 
next  to  it  came  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bran- 
chidto  ” (Didyme)  ; Pausanias,  it  will  be 
observed,  refeiTing  [to  [magnitude  as  well  as 
splendour.  Mr.  Fergusson  accepts  Pliny’s 
figures,  odd  numbers  and  all,  and  the 
way  he  works  the  problem  is,  to  say 
the  least,  exceedingly  clever  and  ingenious, 
though  proceeding  on  a rather  bold  assumption. 
His  argument  is  briefly  this, — there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  the  pronaos  of  the  Ephesus 
temple  the  centre  intercolamixiation  was  abnor- 
mally wide.  The  width  between  the  two  ex- 
treme columns,  it  must  be  remembei’ed,  is  fixed 
within  very  narrow  limits  by  the  two  columns 
of  the  peristyle  found  by  Mr.  Wood  in  situ ; 
it  is  known  that  the  temple  was  octastyle,  and 
the  existence  of  a very  wide  central  inter- 
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columniation  is  equally  implied  by  the  represen- 
tations on  coins,  by  the  relation  of  the  remains 
of  the  cella  walls  to  the  portions  of  the  discovered 
columns,  and  by  Pliny’s  account  of  the  anxiety 
of  the  architect  about  the  front  of  the  temple, 
;n  consequence  of  the  immense  size  and  weight 
of  the  epistylium,  and  the  legend  of  his  having 
obtained  supernatural  aid  in  getting  the  huge 
mass  into  its  place.  But,  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 
need  we  necessarily  suppose  that  they  repeated 
this  difficulty  in  the  posticum  of  the  temple 


“ Tdere  is,  perhaps,  no  temple  anywhere  which 
has  so  markedly  a front  and  a back.  The  front 
towards  the  west  face  looks  to  the  city  and  the  port 
the  back,  or  east  front,  is  looked  down  upon  and 
partially  hidden  by  the  hill  on  which  the  modern 
village  of  Aisaluk  standj,  and  cnuld  not  be  seen 
from  any  public  place  or  road.  The  temple  stood 
on  the  veiy  edge  of  the  alluvial  plain  (‘ loco 
palustri’).  From  the  port'eo  behind  it,  the  hill 
rose  with  aslope  of  about  1 in  12,  till  it  reached  an 
elevation  between  00  ft.  and  70  ft.  at  about  800  fr. 
or  1*00  ft.  from  the  Temple  steps.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  the  most  natuial  thing  in  the  world  to 
treat  this  as  the  back  of  the  temple,  not  requiring 
the  same  elaborate  treatn  eat  as  the  front  fating 
the  city,  and  by  introducing  another  column  in  the 
centre,  to  get  over  the  whole  difficulty.  To  adapt 
the  deeastyle  arrangement  there  would  have  been 
too  violent  a contrast  with  the  octastyle  of  the 
front.  By  adopting  nine  c damns  they  could  use 
the  19  ft.  4 in.  epistvlia,  which  was  evidently  the 
one  they  most  admired,  as  it  is  found  at  all  the  four 
angles,  where  in  dignity  it  surpasses  the  17  ft.  1 A in. 

of  the  Hanks The  introduction  of  a central 

pillar  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  * feature  in  Greek 
architecture.  There  is  an  enneastyle  temple  at 
Pajstum,  and  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentum  has 
seven  pillars  on  each  face.  Wherever  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  was  supported  by  a range  of  internal 
columns, — as  was,  for  instance,  the  case  with  the 
so-called  Incantada  at  Salonica,"f" — a central  pillar 
externally  was  almost  indispensable,  and  in  this 
instance,  where  there  was  no  central  entrance  to  the 
posticum,  but  two  entrances,  as  at  Aizani  and 
Agrigentum,  the  introduction  of  a central  pillar 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
treating  this  faijide.  At  all  events,  as  will  appear 
from  the  sequel,  it  was  the  mode  that  was  adopted 
by  those  who  would  have  been  better  judges  of  the 
effect  than  we  can  pretend  to  be.’’ 


We  mnst  be  excused  for  indulging  in  a smile 
at  Mr.  Fergusson’s  characteristic  way  of 
assuming  as  a proved  fact,  in  the  last  sentence, 
what  he  1 at  just  ):een  suggesting  as  a probabilitv, 
and  at  the  odd  little  argument  in  a circle  about 
the  “two  entrances”  to  the  posticum,  which 
are  quietly  assumed,  without  a shadow  of 
evidence,  to  explain  the  necessity  or  conve- 
nience of  the  central  column  arrangement. 
However,  Mr.  Fergusson,  is  not  the  only  writer, 
either  on  architecture  or  on  other  subjects,  who 
has  shown  at  times  a capability  of  being  logical 
and  illogical  in  the  same  sentence ; and  at  all 
events  he  has^got  in  Pliny’s  127  columns,  and 
got  them  in  a manner  perfectly  possible,  though 
we  should  require  a good  deal  of  evidence  to 
make  us  believe  that  a temple  of  the  first  order 
would  really  have  been  built  with  a different 
columniation  on  the  two  faces.  There  is  how- 
ever, the  practical  reason  of  the  great  size  of 
the  building,  which  rendered  the  wide  inter- 
columniation  such  a difficulty,  and  we  may  at 
least  thank  Mr.  Fergusson  for  another  addition 
to  the  list  of  brilliant  and  ingenious  architec- 
tural suggestions  which  we  owe  to  him.  For 
the  precise  arrangement  of  his  plan  the 
“ Transactions”  must  be  consulted,  though,  we 
presume,  the  matter  given  there  will  eventually 
be  “ published  ” in  the  fuller  sense  of  the  word. 

The  next  point  is  the  reconciliation  of  Pliny’s 
dimensions  with  Mr.  Wood's  discoveries.  The 
columns  discovered  have  fixed,  as  we  observed, 
the  width  of  the  temple  between  the  external 
bases  of  the  columns  as  nearly  164  ft.,  and  a 
bottom  step  which  was  found  in  situ  fixed  the 
width  over  the  bottom  step  at  each  end  as 
239  ft.  and  something  over.  But 


bases  of  the  columns  from  below;  besides  which 
he  accepts  Pliny’s  220  (“ ducentorum  viginti") 
feet  as  correct.  llis  explanation  is  that 
there  was  a break  in  the  steps  at  the 
level  of  the  cella  of  the  first  temple  (the 
great  one  being  the  third  on  the  same  site), 
and  that  from  this  level,  the  third  step  from  the 
bottom,  rose  the  podium,  which  would  answer 
to  Pliny’s  220  ft.,  and  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
regards  as  a vertical  wall  covered  with  sculpture 
and  with  fiights  of  steps  running  into  it  at  in- 
tervals. It  may  be  pointed  out  that  his  podium 
and  balustrade  cut  off  the  bases  of  the  columns 
from  external  observers  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Wood’s  unbroken  flight  of  steps,  but  the  plan 
is  nevertheless  a much  finer  and  more  effective 
one,  and  really  gives  a meaning  for  Pliny’s 
dimension,  taking  this  to  apply  not  to  the  actual 
temple  itself,  but  to  the  “ universum  templum,” 
or  the  exterior  wall  of  the  podium.  The  three 
steps  outside,  round  the  podium,  Pliny  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  omitted,  as  merely 
accessory ; the  long  sculptured  wall  of  the 
podium,  5 ft.  6 in.  high,  with  a balustrading  on 
the  top,  striking  the  eye  as  the  real  boundary, 
architecturally,  of  the  temple.  We  may  quote 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  own  words  as  to  the  imagined 
effect  of  the  whole  on  bis  scheme  : — 


“ If  auy  one  can  realise,  in  his  mind's  eye,  the 
splendour  of  a temple  of  pure  Greek- Ionic  order, 
adorned  with  127  columns  of  white  marble,  60  ft.  in 
htiglit,  and  nearly  one-third  of  which  were  sculp- 
tured to  a considerable  height  above  their  bases,  he 
wi.l  understand  why  the  temple  was  so  much 
admired  by  the  ancients.  If  to  this  he  will  add  that 
it  was  raised  on  a stylobate,  on  which  were  carved 
700  It.  of  bas-reliefs,  which  was  further  adorned  by 
at  least  six  great  groups  of  sculpture,  and  sixty  or 
seventy  statues  either  in  marble  or  br.-nze,  besides 
altars  and  minor  objects  innumerable,  he  will  begin 
to  appreciate  the  raptures  into  which  all  foil  who 
in  ancient  times  wrote  about  the  Temple  of  Diana  in 
Ephesus.  The  Parthenon  may  have  been  more 
pure,  but  there  was  a glory  about  this  temple,  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  temple  in  ancient  or 
modern  times  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

If  the  temple  did  not  possess  the  127  columns 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  its  podium  had  not  been 
ornamented  by  sculpture  to  at  least  the  extent  indi- 
cated above,  none  of  these  conditions  would  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  this  famous  temple  must  be  con- 
tent to  rank  only  as  the  third  or  fourth  in  the 
ancient  world.” 


good  aB  a play  " to  read  ; and  some  of  the  s 
gestions,  startling  at  first,  may  turn  to  haveq 
more  in  them  than  at  first  appears. 

On  the  third  point,  the  question  of  lighting^ 
we  have  not  space  to  dwell  now,  further  than  to- 
say  that  Mr.  Fergusson  entirely  condemns  Mr.  i 
Wood’s  old-fashioned  hypacthral  temple,  subJove,< 
and  here  we  are  with  him.  His  gives  the  large 
central  cella  covered,  and  lighted  from  windows- 
in  an  open  hypsothral  court  at  each  end  of  the 
cella,  forming  really  what  in  a plan  for  office* 
buildings  on  a crowded  site  is  general  specified . 
on  the  plan  as  “ area  for  lighting.”  With  this 
idea  of  a means  of  lighting,  in  itself,  we  have  rom 
special  dispute,  but  we  cannot  accept  Mr.  Fer-  • 
gusson’s  idea  of  the  great  statne  in  the  centre 
of  the  cella  and  lighted  by  a cross  light  from  i 
either  end.  No  arguments  could  render  sueb  I 
an  arrangement  probable.  But  we  must  leave  i 
the  subject  now,  having  indicated  the  principal* 
points  on  which  Mr.  Fergusson’s  examination  of 
the  prohlem  turns.  He  has  suggested  a great 
deal  for  consideration,  and  advanced  the  subject 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Ephesus  temple 
materially ; and  even  where  we  cannot  think  his 
conclusions  probable,  they  are  too  interesting- 
in  themselves  to  lose.  One  result  we  hope  may: 
arise  from  any  new  interest  which  his  paper  may 
awake  in  the  subject,  viz.,  that  further  subscrip- 
tions may  be  forthcoming,  either  from  the 
public  or  from  the  Government  (who  are  sadly 
half-hearted  and  remiss  in  regard  to  such 
matters)  towards  the  complete  investigation  of 
the  site  of  the  Templeof  Diana,  and  the  possible 
discovery  of  fresh  facts  which  may  throw  un- 
expected light  on  the  subject. 


Pliny’s 


measurement  for  the  width  of  the  temple  is 
220  ft.,  probably  Greek  feet,  equal  to  222  6 
English,  which  accords  with  neither  of  the 
discovered  measurements.  Mr. 


- Wood  dis- 

regarded this  measurement  altogether,  as  in- 
compatible with  what  he  found  on  the  site. 
Starting  from  his  bottom  step,  which  is  fixed 
by  what  he  found  on  the  ground,  he  introduced 
a continuous  flight  of  steps  all  round,  which 
land  the  spectator  on  the  temple  level,  with  a 
space  of  about  15  ft.  between  the  upper  step 
and  the  bases  of  the  columns.  As  Mr.  Fergus- 
son truly  says,  the  effect  of  this  would  have 
been  very  bad,  as  cutting  off  the  view  of  the 


*^'ot  unknown,  but  we  should  call  it"  unusual  ” Ed 

t Stuarfe  “Athens,”  vol.  iii.,  ch.  ix.,p.  63. 


Accepting  Pliny’s  lateral  dimensions,  Mr. 
Fergusson  is,  however,  obliged  to  accept  his 
longitudinal  dimensions,  452  Greek  feet;  and 
these  get  him  into  difficulties.  Of  these  he 
disposes  in  a most  ingenious,  but  what  we  can 
hardly  regard  as  a probable,  manner.  What 
makes  Mr.  Fergusson’s  speculations  of  this  kind 
such  interesting  and  suggestive  reading,  how- 
ever, is  his  brilliant  manner  of  connecting  bis 
assumptions  with  this  or  that  fact  or  phrase  in 
architectural  history,  and  springing  upon  us 
sudden  and  unexpected  analogies.  To  work  in 
his  podium  to  Pliny’s  measurement,  having 
regard  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  antes 
found  in  situ,  he  has  to  assume  a triple 
colonnade  across  the  front  and  back ; an 
arrangement  inherently  very  improbable.  But 
tl  ere  h a p ssage  in  Strabo  to  the  effect  that 
"Chersiphron  built  the  temple,  but  afterwards 
another  enlarged  it.  This  has  generally  been 
considered  as  a mistake  or  mistaken  insertion, 
for  how,  it  has  been  asked,  when  a Classical 
temple  is  onc3  finished,  can  it  be  enlarged? 
The  obvious  answer  is,  only  by  adding  another 
range  of  columns  at  either  tnd.”  The  Ejihe- 
sians,  it  is  suggested,  were  dissatisfied  that 
while  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens  had 
120  columns,  and  the  neighbouring  temple  at 
Didymo  the  same  number  (if  we  accept  M. 
Rayet’s  restoration),  theirs  had  only  118.  This 
would  be  a somewhat  analogous  proceeding  to 
that  of  the  Peterborough  builders,  who  played  a 
game  of  brag  with  their  west  front  against  the 
west  front  of  Ely.  Again,  Air.  Fergusson’s 
podium  has  to  be  cut  off  sheer  in  the  rear,  close 
to  the  columns,  while  it  extends  as  a perron  in 
front ; but  “ this  is  the  usual  arrangement  in  all 
the  temples  we  know  in  Assyria  and  Babylonia,” 
where  “the  slope  of  the  front  is  very  gradual 
and  adorned  with  flights  of  stairs,  and  in  the 
rear  it  is  steeper  and  unapproachable  ” ; and, 
thongh  Alexander  was  not  permitted  to  finish  at 
his  own  cost  the  temple  building  when  he 
visited  Ephesus,  his  architect  may  have  been 
concerned  in  it  nevertheless,  and  that  architect, 
from  liis  patron’s  long  residence  in  Babylon, 
must  have  been  familiar  with  the  temples  there, 
and  hence  this  Asiatic  anomaly  in  a temple 
essentially  Greek.  If  all  this  seems  a little  too 
ingenious  and  far-fetched,  it  is,  nevertheless,  “as 


ARCHITECTURE  IN  THE  ABSTRACT 
AN  “ IDEA  ” OF  A WAR  OFFICE. 

Once  more  a great  opportunity  is  opened  to  - 


the  architects  of  England  for  the  design  and 
erection  of  a public  building  of  national,  of  im- 
perial interest,  noble  in  its  object  and  magni-  , 
ficent  in  scale.  The  various  offices  required  for 
the  central  control  and  administration  of  the  all- 
important  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  have- 
long  been  scattered  in  a variety  of  inconvenient,  1 
separated,  and  imperfectly  adapted  premises. 
Even  economy  has  at  last  demanded  a more 
reasonable  system  of  .arrangement : the  require- 
ments of  efficiency  have  been  clamourous  long 
ago.  At  last  the  site  fur  a central  establish- 
ment has  been  decided  on,  aud  has  bceia 
secured ; though,  as  we  have  already  said,  J 
not  the  site  which  appears  to  us  by  any  means  J 
the  most  architecturally  desirable  or  suitable,  j 
However,  the  choice  is  made  ; and  an  appeal  i« 
now  addressed  to  tl«e  ambition  at  least  of  the  ( 
profession,  by  conditions  of  competition  which 
may  or  may  not  be  susceptible  of  improvement, 
but  which,  in  their  ultimate  form,  will  no  doubt 
meet  with  the  response  which  the  occasion 
merits  and  requires. 

It  would  be  hard,  indeed,  if  architectural 
genius  were  dependent  for  its  opportunities  of 
exercise  aud  display  on  the  rare  chance  of 
appeals  of  first-rate  public  importance,  and 
then  on  the  too  numerous  chances  which  past  [ 
experience  warns  us  may  balk  after  all  the 
worthiest  aspirations ; neither  is  the  value  of 
architectural  opportunity  necessarily  enhanced 
in  the  proportion  of  area,  magnitude,  and  multi-  I 
plicity  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken.  Numerous  ■ 
structures  which  are  relatively  very  small  and  1 
very  simple,  owe  it  to  the  genius  of  their  de-  I 
signers  that  they  remain  to  command  tlia 
admiration  of  all  Europe, — of  all  time.  A large 
canvas  no  more  implies  a great  picture  in  ihe  I 
bi  st  sense  than  a large  building  is  identical  with  I 
a tine  building.  In  either  case  the  very  sense1  1 
of  magnitude  which  might  seem  secured  by  the  j 
primary  condition  of  unusual  dimensions,  may  I 
easily  be  forfeited.  It  is  dependent  upon  treat-  I 
ment  as  truly  artistic  or  otherwise,  whether  of  I 
two  buildings  the  vastly  larger  does  not  create  ] 
and  leave  the  impression  of  being  very  much  I 
the  smaller;  and  still  worse,  if  that  may  be,  I 
if  it  does  not  affect  us  with  repugnance  as 
being  mean  or  paltry  even  for  its  apparent  not  ] 
inconsiderable  size.  A great  opportunity  is 
thus  beset  with  a liability  to  even  a dispropor- 
tionately great  failure.  The  poet  may  be  ex- 
cused for  palliating  the  rashness  of  Phaeton 
by  the  suggestion  that  if  he  failed  he  failed  at  ' 
least  in  a daring  attempt, — magnis  tamen  excidit 
ansis;  but  a compliment  to  ambitious  presump-  * 
tion  at  the  expense  of  professional  competence  j 
and  artistic  endowment  will  not  be  welcome 
solace  to  an  architect.  To  fail  nobly  in  a noble 
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attempt  is  a fate  which  has  had  its  consolations 
for  many  an  architect  on  receiving  back  a port- 
folio of  competitive  drawings  of  which  arbiters 
r have  been  unworthy  ; but  the  best  friends  of  a 
j successful  competitor  may  look  round  in  vain 
1 for  consolations  to  offer  when  a noble  oppor- 
1 tunity  has  been  so  dealt  with  as  to  make  it 
3 difficult  even  to  invent  any  plausible  apology. 

| The  disappointment  of  the  world  at  large,  which 
r is  uninfluenced  by  personal  friendship,  and  not 
1 always  disposed  for  tenderness,  is  likely  to  find 
( expression  in  terms  that  have  direct  relation  to 

I the  magnitude  of  the  works  which  have  pro- 
voked it.  It  is  well  if,  after  one  or  two  such 
failures,  the  world  does  not  become  disheartened 
and  its  purse-strings  are  not  found  hopelessly 
■ constricted  when  new  proposals  are  made  for 
costly  art  to  attempt  once  more  to  add  a charm 
| to  mere  accommodation. 

We  have  not,  however,  arrived  at  this 
point  yet.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  for 
our  architects  to  flinch  from  confronting 
I all  the  liabilities  which  are  of  necessity  con- 
current with  the  largest  opportunities.  If 
the  success  of  a work  is  not  necessarily  propor- 
tionate to  the  scale  and  dignity  of  an  under- 
taking, none  will  be  found  to  disallow  that  the 
scope  for  success  is  relative  to  these  conditions  ; 
tbat  what  is  truly  massive  may  be  made  to  tell 
with  still  more  imposing  force  by  artistic 
management,  quite  as  surely  [as  it  may  by 
different  treatment  be  degraded  to  apparent 
flimsiness  : even  as  surely  as  loftiness  may  lose 
all  its  impressiveness  in  a weak  composition, 
may  it  double  its  relative  effectiveness  when 
dealt  with  to  the  best  advantage  by  a master. 

| Therefore  it  is  that  we  would  fain  have  seen  the 
[area  appropriated  to  the  new  War  Office  extend- 
ing clear  up  to  Spring-gardens  and  absorbing 
the  sites  of  the  two  great  banking-houses  which 
I intrude  upon  the  block  plan  at  a returning 
angle.  Still,  the  site  obtained  has  its  capabilities, 
and  in  the  aspects  of  frontage  towards  St. 
James’s  Park  and  the  Parade-ground  and  west- 
ward, is  perhaps  difficult  to  stimulate  the  ambi- 
tion of  our  contemporaries  to  occupy  it  with  a 
building  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  the  great 
services  to  which  we  owe  no  little  of  our  national 
greatness,  and  all  our  national  security. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regard  the  present 
buildings  of  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards 
with  feelings  of  interest  and  respect  which  are 
to  be  shared  between  early  and  patriotic  associa- 
tions. The  memories  are  still  lively  of  “the 
Duke  ” on  his  way  from  Apsley  House,  as  lively 
as  of  the  mounted  guardsmen  in  their  niches 
seen  only  yesterday  as  for  many  and  many  a day 
in  long  past  years.  There  live  those  among  us 
in  this  day,  when  the  electric  wire  has  put  a 
girdle  round  the  earth  that  makes  the  forty 
minutes’  work  of  Puck  only  a weak  metaphor, 
who  remember  the  extended  arm  of  the  sema- 
phore above  the  Admiralty,  and  how  they 
gazed  at  it  with  awe  to  think  of  the  momentous 
messages  which  it  had  once  despatched  and 
acknowledged  when  Nelson  was  afloat  and 
England,  if  sanguine,  still  was  in  suspense. 
But  even  these  prepossessions  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  fact  that  both  the  buildings  are  unworthy 
of  their  associations.  They  are  very  contrasted 
in  style  and  design,  but  neither  approaches  at 
all  to  what  should  be  its  ideal.  Still  the  Horse 
Guards  would  be  missed  with  great  reluctance, 
and  it  seems  to  be  rightly  intended  that  it 
should  remain.  It  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  structure,  which  will  closely  abut  upon  it, 
will  not  be  held  to  an  obligation  of  keeping  it  in 
countenance  by  conforming  to  and  exaggerating 
its  most  salient,  which  are  not  its  best, 
characteristics. 

But  while  all  is  and  must  be  for  so  long  un- 
certain and  unsettled,  let  us  endeavour  to  forget 
the  past,  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  and  even 
present  actualities,  and  endeavour  to  appreciate 
an  ideal  aspect  of  the  problem  of  which  we 
shall  still  have  to  wait  some  time  for  the  state- 
ment in  precise  terms  and  still  longer  for  the 
solution.  It  is  no  fruitless  exercise  of  the 
mind  to  take  up  a question  in  the  first  instance 
independently  of  cramping  limitations. 

It  is  enough,  then,  for  those  who  are  disposed 
for  an  exercise  in  tentative  speculations  to  start 
from  the  foregone  necessity  that  the  War  Office  of 
a mighty  empire  must  be  an  establishment  upon 
a very  large  scale,  involving  the  requirements  of 
so  many  divisions,  departments,  and  communica- 
tions that  the  structure  must  needs  be  vast  if 
not  enormous,  and  therefore  susceptible  of 
treatment  in  the  style  and  on  the  scale  of  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  monuments  of  a metro- 
polis. 


The  conception  or  idea  of  a War  Office  is  in 
itself  a coherent  unity,  and  so  far  we  have 
securely  the  first  condition  of  telling  artistic 
effect.  . But  at  the  next  stage  of  analysis  this 
unity  is  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  co- 
operation of  forces  as  structurally  distinct  as 
those  of  Army  and  Navy.  The  organisation, 
then,  of  a War  Office,  and  the  organic  distribu- 
tion of  the  structure  which  is  to  house  it,  must 
be  correlative ; and  we  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  necessity  for  providing  departments  for 
military  and  for  naval  business  so  distinct  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other,  and  yet  with 
common  relations  to  a central  department  which 
is  equally  concerned  with  both.  To  borrow  an 
illustration  from  the  homologies  of  the  human 
frame,  the  functions  of  military  and  naval 
armaments  are  as  contrasted  as  those  of  arms 
and  legs,  but  like  those  limbs  are  analogous  in 
their  composition  when  not  similar,  and  both 
are  brought  into  harmonious  co-operation  by 
common  dependence  on  a central  power  which 
is  provided  with  appropriate  means  of  con- 
trolling and  stimulating  both  in  concert.  We 
seem,  then,  even  already  to  have  arrived  at  the 
elements  of  a composition  comprising  a centre 
and  two  wings  ; though  their  proportionate  dis- 
tribution at  present  must  be  left  undefined. 
Thus  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  either  the 
convenience  or  the  expression  of  this  scheme 
of  composition  that  the  two  great  establish- 
ments should  each  present  their  main  extent  of 
front  upon  the  same  line.  It  would  be  quite 
consistent  with  architectural  logic  for  the 
Military  Office  to  have  au  exclusive  front  in  one 
direction, — the  Naval  in  another,  while  each 
made  only  such  appearance  in  a third  as  both 
effected  and  expressed  dependence  ou  that 
central  office  of  War  which,  as  the  ultimate 
predominant  power,  would  rightly  be  permitted 
to  assert  its  supremacy  by  holding  both  in 
control. 

In  one  combination  or  another  it  appears 
imperative,  as  at  the  same  time  it  appears 
advantageous,  that  these  primary  relations  of 
the  administrative  functions  should  find  in  their 
building  the  expression  of  that  proper  symmetry 
and  correlation  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
their  efficiency.  It  is  manifest  how  naturally 
this  distribution  would  subserve  the  charac- 
teristic enhancements  of  sculpture  and  sculp- 
tural enrichment.  The  symbols  of  warfare  by 
sea  and  by  land  would  take  their  several  places 
around  heroes  of  one  or  other  element,  the 
Drakes,  Howes,  and  Nelsons  in  one  direction, 
the  Marlboroughs,  Moores,  and  Wellingtons  in 
the  other ; while  in  the  central  composition  both 
services  would  join  hands  and  “ the  State’s 
whole  thunder  ” be  shown  as  at  the  command 
of  central  authority,  supported  it  may  be  by  the 
effigies  of  such  Ministers  of  War  as  our  history 
may  supply  of  worth  deserving  place  beside  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham. 

But  let  us  descend  for  a time  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  questions  of  material  accommo- 
dation. Again  wo  have  one  leading  distinction, 
a functional  distinction,  which  involves  a due 
structural  adjustment.  A very  large  allowance 
of  space  must  be  set  apart  for  what  we  will  not 
call  the  servile  but  the  secondary  or  quite  sub- 
ordinate functions  or  duties, — most  important, 
doubtless,  but  matters  of  routine  or  quasi  me- 
chanical office  work.  With  the  space  required 
for  these  may  be  classed  that  which  is  demanded 
for  purely  mechanical  operations  and  for  storage 
of  all  matters  for  constant  use  or  occasional 
reference.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  apart- 
ments to  provide  for  the  more  dignified  and 
the  superior  occupations  and  transactions 
which  have  diverse  characteristics  among  them- 
selves to  which  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
return. 

Here,  again,  we  may  find  an  illustrative 
analogy  in  the  structure  of  the  human  frame,  in 
which  the  nobler  organs  and  senses  are  assem- 
bled in  the  upper  division  of  the  body,  in  chest 
and  head,  and  segregated  thus  from  the  subordi- 
nate, however  indispensable,  ministrations  of 
material  support,  of  nutriment  and  growth. 
In  metropolitan  architecture,  so  long  as  the 
smoko  demon  is  unquelled, — that  true  prince  of 
the  powers  of  the  fuliginous  air, — the  upper 
rooms  even  of  lofty  buildings  will  be  deprived 
of  what  should  be  their  natural  advantages. 
The  time  may  come  when  the  clearest  light  and 
purest  air  and  most  enlivening  outlook  will  be 
sought  and  found  and  valued  upon  level  roofs, 
and  at  freely-opened  windows  of  the  stories 
which  are  now  given  over  to  attics  and  garrets, 
to  servants’  bedrooms  and  box-rooms.  But,  in 
| the  meantime,  it  is  in  these  elevated  regions  in 


one  direction,  and  then  in  the  basement,  that 
circumstances  direct  us  to  locate  the  more 
general  storage  which  must  needs  accumulate 
with  the  special  records  of  particular  inci- 
dents and  enterprises,  and  also  the  offices  for  the 
more  subordinate  official  duties.  The  due  im- 
provement of  the  opportunity  of  the  basement 
is  in  this  respect  most  important ; there  is  no 
difficulty,  between  lifts  and  telephones,  in 
placing  it  in  direct  communication  with  the 
upper  stories,  and  electric  lighting  still  further 
extends  its  capabilities.*  The  mass  of  records 
which  must  necessarily  be  preserved,  beginning 
from  the  logs  of  voyages  and  general  reports, 
and  which  yet  must  be  so  stored  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  reference,  is  enormous.  A considerable 
portion  of  these,  while  still  necessary  to  be 
preserved,  must  gradually  approach  to  the 
nature  of  dead  bulk,  for  which  appropriate 
domicile  may  be  assigned  to  the  most  seques- 
tered cellarage. 

Where  space  is  so  valuable  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  not  securing  one  perfectly  well- 
lighted  basement  story  or  series  of  rooms  suit- 
able by  airiness  as  well  as  light  for  occupation 
by  officials  whose  duties  and  services  are 
even  superior  to  those  of  ordinary  clerkship. 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  for  the 
best  use  of  space,  so  conveniently  situated,  to 
be  forfeited,  for  the  sake  of  snatching  an  easy 
chance  of  architectural  display,  or,  let  us  even 
be  allowed  to  say,  of  masking  architectural 
shiftlessness,  by  interposing  a cumbrous  over- 
charged screen,  or  lowering  the  height  and 
reducing  the  width  of  windows,  as  the  readiest 
means  of  increasing  the  dignity  of  those  of 
the  more  important  floor  above.  When  that  best 
of  blessings  daylight  has  thus  been  made  the 
most  of,  there  is  no  reason  why  modern  con- 
struction should  flinch  in  a public  office,  any 
more  than  in  a mercantile,  from  sinking  to 
a still  lower  depth  a vast  and  lofty  vault, 
accessible  and  available  throughout  by  aid  of 
the  electric  light  and  lifts,  of  which  it  would 
house  the  apparatus  and  machinery  for  the  use 
of  the  entire  building. 

The  number  of  upper  stories  which  would  be 
available  for  business  of  routine,  especially 
such  as  require  or  is  consistent  with  seclusion, 
would,  of  course,  be  determined  and  only 
limited  by  such  requirements.  Is  it  even  now 
necessary  to  make  one  warning  protest  ? May 
it  never  be  fated  for  us  in  the  future  to  enter 
an  office  occupied  by  penmen  where  the  win- 
dows are  as  near  to  the  floor  as  they  ought  to 
be  to  the  ceiling,  and  therefore  where  what 
light  is  really  available  is  chiefly  reflected  from 
the  ceiling.  The  plea  of  necessity  to  preserve 
the  external  ordination  of  windows,  which 
must  be  made  to  accommodate  lofty  apart- 
ments in  one  quarter  and  divided  stories  in 
another,  must  be  sternly  disallowed.  Necessity 
has  been  called  the  tyrant’s  plea;  the  necessity, 
however,  which  is  urged  by  a tyrant,  whether 
political  or  architectural,  will  be  found  to  have 
reference  to  his  individual  convenience,  and,  in 
either  case,  his  victims  will  be  wise  to  accept 
for  themselves  an  incumbent  duty  and  necessity 
ro  rebel. 

The  accommodation  of  a superior  class  which 
the  proprieties  of  the  occasion  demand  is  partly 
such  as  responds  to  the  needs  of  the  higher 
functionaries  in  their  official  business,  and  then 
to  the  interests  of  state  and  dignity.  It  is 
necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
dignified  receptions  in  the  departments  in  both 
services.  Rooms  for  levees  and  audiences  must 
be  something  more  than  the  rooms  in  which 
even  the  very  highest  functions  of  administra- 
tion centre,  and  it  would  be  right  also  that  the 
approach  to  these  latter  should  have,  in  stair- 
cases, halls,  and  ante-rooms,  some  preparatory 
indications  of  distinction  and  authority.  As 
regards  the  actual  centre  of  all  control,  it  were 
superfluous  to  insist  that  it  must  be  central  in 
the  most  effective  sense, — the  very  focus  to 
which  the  reports  of  every  subordinate  office 
may  be  instantly  conveyed  at  a signal,  and  from 
which  the  governing  will  may  transmit  require- 
ments or  commands  with  the  instantaneousness 
of  a reflected  ray. 

Considerations  of  dignified  expression  are  of 
still  more  importance  in  connexion  with  the 
proper  commissure  of  the  two  services, — the 
War  Office  of  right,  as  representative  of  the 
combined  anu  co-operating  forces  of  the  empire 

* We  appear  to  be  far  behind  our  American  neighbours 
in  the  matter  of  the  utilisation  of  basement  room.  The 
amount  of  possible  rental  property  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
convenience  and  health  of  inmates)  which  is  annually  squan- 
dered through  neglect  of  any  scientific  attempt  to  render 
basements  light,  airy,  and  healthy,  is  very  great. 
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or  attack  and  defence  by  land  and  by  sea. 
State  apartments, — a suite  of  state  apartments, 
— here  must  be  at  once  more  spacious  and  more 
multifarious,  and  here  the  symbols  of  all  arms 
and  all  forces  and  memorials  of  all  past  warlike 
achievements  will  naturally  set  their  mark  in 
details  of  ornamental  enrichment. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  space  at 
command  may  be  so  economised  without  appear- 
ance of  pinching  or  crowding,  that  it  may  be 
possible  to  allow  to  the  building  a forecourt  at 
least  sufficient  for  the  convenient  entrance  and 
departure  of  carriages.  This  is  desirable,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  carriages,  their  drivers, 
and  occupants,  on  either  public  occasions  or  for 
private  convenience,  but  for  the  sake  of  some 
relief, — if  indeed  it  may  be  spared  to  us,— from 
that  sense  of  living  in  a city  so  compressed  and 
crowded  up  to  the  last  half  foot  of  available 
space  which  really  is  becoming  oppressive. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  to  give 
a semblance  of  more  definite  reality  to  the 
“ airy  nothing  ” which  imagination  has  so  far 
vaguely  bodied  forth.  The  style  which  shall  be 
adopted, — if  we  may  venture  an  inference  from 
historical  experience, — is,  perhaps,  to  be  sought 
most  confidently  among  those  which  may 
promise  the  greatest  contrast  to  the  most 
recent  great  experiment.  The  law  of  action 
and  reaction  has  been  traced  by  Macaulay, 
among  others,  in  the  alternating  policies  or  even 
excesses  of  English  political  parties  in  times 
gone  by.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
observable  in  the  flux  and  reflux  of  architectural 
taste.  Politicians  assure  us, — party-politicians 
especially, — that  in  result  the  country  makes 
good  social  and  legislative  advance,  so  good  that 
it  is  but  rarely  that  an  important  change  ouco 
adopted  has  to  be  repented  of.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  think  that  aversion  to  persevere  in  a 
style  of  architecture  adopted  for  one  enormous 
public  building  is  due  to  something  pleasanter 
than  bitter  experience  of  its  inconveniences. 
But  if  it  must  be  so,  it  is  at  least  encouraging 
to  live  in  a world  that  never  refuses  to  profit,  by 
experience,  and  is  not  to  be  deterred  from  a 
bold  revulsion  to  simplicity  and  elegance,  to 
refinement  and  dignity,  by  apprehension  of 
being  taunted  with  fickleness  or  with  faithless- 
ness to  traditions. 


THE  FLOODING  AT  THE  SEVERN 
TUNNEL. 

We  have  no  wish  to  pose  as  either  pessimists 
or  alarmists  j but  it  is  idle  to  attempt  to  dis- 
guise the  serious  character  of  the  irruption  that 
took  place,  on  the  11th  current,  into  the  Severn 
tunnel.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  it  may 
necessitate  the  abandonment  of  the  undertaking; 
and  while  we  shall  gladly  find  that  the  water 
proves  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  engineer, 
it  will  be  well,  from  the  first,  to  remember  the 
alternative,  and  to  grapple  with  the  problem  as 
one  of  which  it  is  essential,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  controlling  elements.  The  first 
account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  event 
(partial  and  hurried  as  all  such  accounts  must 
necessarily  be),  spoke  of  the  sudden  rise  of 
water  over  a space  of  some  7 feet  square, 
and  its  inrush  at  such  a rate  as  to  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  withdraw  the  horses 
in  time  to  save  the  lives  of  several  of  them. 
Fortunately  no  miner  has  been  lost ; and  it 
is  proper  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
casualty  seems  to  be  one  of  those  which  no 
skill  could  foresee  ; and  that  no  shadow  of 
blame  can  attach  to  any  of  the  conductors 
of  the  undertaking,  unless  it  be  held  that 
the  scheme  itself  was  too  audacious  to  offer 
a fair  prospect  of  success.  As  to  that,  we 
say  nothing.  It  is,  however,  something  of  a 
consolation,  in  regarding  what  under  any  cir- 
cumstances must  prove  a costly  misfortune,  to 
remember  that  if  such  risks  beset  a subaqueous 
tunnel  on  a site  comparatively  so  well  known 
and  so  accessible  as  that  of  the  Aust  passage, 
they  must  be  small  compared  to  those  that 
would  beset  the  longer  route  beneath  the 
Channel,  which  encounters  a known  change  of  a 
very  decided  character  in  the  dip  of  the  strata 
on  the  two  opposite  coasts. 

The  influx  has  been  calculated  by  the  engi- 
neers at  30,000  gallons  per  minute,  of  which 
the  six  pumps  available  raised  only  11,000 
gallons  per  minute,  or  72,000  metric  tons  out 
of  197,000  metric  tons  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Ten  times  this  quantity,  or  two  million  tons, 
was  raised  in  the  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
Haarlem  Lake ; but  this  took  the  united  ener- 


gies of  three  steam-engines,  of  350-h.p.  each,  to 
accomplish. 

The  real  question,  of  course,  is  the  source  of 
the  water.  If  it  be  derived  from  what  has 
been  called  a subterranean  reservoir, — that  is 
to  say,  a permeable  stratum  lying  between  im- 
pervious beds,  and  filled  by  the  stores  of  the 
rainfall, — the  question  is  only  one  of  steam- 
power  ; and,  if  this  be  ample,  the  reservoir  can 
be  in  time  exhausted.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  be  a connexion  with  the  channel,  the 
supply  is  unlimited,  and  prolonged  pumping 
can  do  nothing  but  increase  the  flow. 

In  the  case  of  the  irruptions  of  the  Thames 
into  the  original  Thames  Tunnel,  the  river  made 
its  way  through  the  shallow  stratum  which  had 
been  left  over  the  top  of  the  shield.  No  doubt 
the  tunnel  was  set  out  at  too  high  a level ; but 
the  mischief  was  reparable  by  the  use  of  bags 
of  clay,  which,  in  fact,  puddled  the  silty  bed  of 
the  Thames.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
when  the  water  rises  from  the  bottom  of  the 
tunnel,  no  such  expedient  is  available,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  other  resource  within  the 
power  of  the  engineer, — if  it  be  necessary  to  stop 
the  leak  before  the  tunnel  can  be  emptied, — 
than  sinking  a cylinder  directly  down  on  the  spot 
from  tho  surface  of  the  channel.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  an  expedient,  however 
admirable  on  paper,  would  come  within  tho 
practical  reach  of  financial  possibility. 

The  rise  or  fall  of  the  water,  as  compared 
with  the  exertion  of  the  available  pumping 
powers,  will  be  watched  with  the  greatest 
anxiety.  If  a decided  gain  be  shown  by  the 
decline  of  level,  tho  best  hopes  may  be  enter- 
tained. If  the  water  gain  on  the  pumps,  the 
inference  will  be  but  too  obvious.  If,  as  some- 
times happens,  a sort  of  equilibrium  be  obtained 
between  the  pumping  and  the  supply  of  water, 
it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  from  day  to 
day  the  quantity  of  salt  contained  in  the  water 
extracted.  If  this  water  prove  fresh,  it  will 
indicate  as  the  source  a water-bearing  stratum 
disconnected  with  the  sea.  If  it  prove  brackish, 
and  especially  if  it  increase  in  its  saline  con- 
stituents, little  doubt  can  be  left  that  there  is 
a direct  communication  with  the  sea. 

Long  experience  in  tunnels  leads  to  the 
opinion  that  their  construction,  especially  of 
auy  considerable  length,  in  any  spot  where  they 
cannot  drain  themselves  by  gravitation  when 
complete,  is  liable  to  very  serious  objection. 
Mines,  of  course,  are  dependent  on  constant 
pumpiqg  for  drainage ; but  cases  in  which 
mines  have  been  suddenly  and  irretrievably 
flooded  are  well  known.  When  the  sea  is  at 
hand,  with  its  unlimited  supply  of  water,  if 
the  least  practicable  leak  be  found,  the  risk 
becomes  almost  prohibitive.  Between  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mersey  at  Liverpool  and  that  of  the 
Severn  below  Gloucester  there  is  an  immense 
difference  of  width.  And  however  high  be  the 
function  of  the  engineer  as  the  minister  naturae, 
there  will  always  bo  a question  whether,  in  the 
endeavours  to  shorten  topographical  distance 
by  running  under  the  sea,  he  is  not  exceeding 
his  privilege,  and  engaging  in  a Btrife  in  which 
nature  will  inevitably  conquer.  That  such 
would  be  the  case  in  an  attempt  to  burrow 
beneath  the  English  Channel  we  have  held  from 
the  first  moment  when  such  a scheme  was  pro- 
posed. 

And  there  is  another  question  which  comes 
within  the  province  of  every  man  of  business 
to  consider.  Is  the  game  worth  the  candle  ? 
What  vrill  be  the  advantage  to  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company  of  the  sub-Severn 
line  ? The  saving,  it  will  be  said,  of  so  many 
minutes  in  the  route  to  Wales.  But  at  what 
cost  will  that  be  attained  ? As  far  as  the  com- 
pany are  concerned,  their  profit  would  be  more 
on  the  longer  than  on  the  shorter  route,  unless 
by  virtue  of  a special  Act  of  Parliament  to 
raise  the  rates  on  the  latter.  The  only  gain, 
per  contra,  will  be  the  stimulus  to  traffic  given 
by  the  reduction  of  time.  It  must  be  very  long 
before  this  could  pay  for  the  tunnel. 

As  far  as  the  travelling  public  are  concerned, 
however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  shortening  of 
the  route  will  be  clear  gain.  Of  that  we  are 
not  so  sure.  Let  any  confident  advocate  of  the 
tunnel  look  at  p.  104  of  the  Evidence  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Canals  (1883)  and  consult 
the  report  of  M.  le  Hardy  de  Beaulieu  which  is 
there  cited.  In  face  of  the  great  reductions  of 
fare  that  are  promised  on  the  Continent,  any 
heavy  ontlay  on  an  English  railway  that  is  not 
manifestly  remunerative  and  self-supporting, 
may  hereafter  assume  the  aspect  of  a serious 
evil,  not  only  to  the  company  that  has  incurred 


it,  but  to  the  customers  of  the  line,  and  indeed  1] 
to  the  nation  itself. 

The  water  continued  to  gain  on  tho  engines  u 
until  the  14th  current,  from  which  time  the  jl 
rise  has  been  checked.  It  is  almost  to  be  :[i 
regretted  that  the  water  was  not  allowed  to  ijj 
attain  its  level  before  the  pumping  commenced,  ,| 
as  the  question  of  the  source  might  then  have  mi 
been  elucidated. 


THE  ECONOMY  OF  STEEL  RAILS,  AND  ' 
WHAT  HAS  COME  OF  IT? 

There  is  one  point  in  the  address  of  Mr.  Brun-  | 
lees  (p.  413,  ante),  as  to  which,  while  accepting  j 
the  facts  cited,  it  is  possible  to  draw  a somewhat  < 
different  conclusion  from  that  advocated  by  the  l 
speaker.  And  the  subject  so  intimately  con-  j 
cems  tho  very  life-blood  of  English  industry,  I 
that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  it  in  silence.  I 
We  refer  to  the  economy  effected  in  railway  I 
transport  by  the  substitution  of  steel  for  iron 
rails. 

As  to  this,  while  it  is  possible,  by  the  aid  of  j 
tho  laborious  statistics  of  Mr.  Price  Williams, 
and  other  analysts,  to  go  with  some  accuracy 
into  the  subject,  we  are  content  for  our  present 
object  to  take  the  figures  cited  by  Mr.  Brunlees, 
to  the  effect  that  under  a traffic  of  7,000,000 
tons  of  gross  weight  per  annum,  the  life  cf  a ; 
steel  rail  is  double  that  of  an  iron  one.  Such 
a traffic  is,  of  course,  exceptional ; as  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Condor’s  evidence  before  the  Select  ! 
Committee  on  Canals  that  the  average  gross 
traffic  on  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  under  2J  million  tons  of  gross  weight  per 
annum.  Over  portions  of  the  great  trunk  lines, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  heavy  a 
traffic  as  7,000,000  tons  gross  may  be  carried, 
the  Taff  Vale  having  actually  reached  the  i 
average  of  4,700,000  tons  gross  weight  over  the  i 
whole  mileage  in  the  year. 

It  is  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Brunlees  that  a 
saving  of  104J.  per  mile,  which  he  puts  at  £ per 
cent,  of  the  working  cost  of  a railway,  may 
be  attained,  or  rather  has  been  attained,  by 
the  replacement  of  the  iron  way  by  steel 
rails.  Now,  taking  this  to  be  so,  we  are  un- 
aware of  the  extent  to  which  the  substitu- 
tion has  taken  place,  and  are  thus  unable 
to  estimate  over  how  large  a proportion 
of  the  capital  of  our  railways  this  reduc- 
tion in  working  cost  has  been  effected.  It 
would  be  worth  while  for  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  furnish  information  on  this  head.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  wait  for  any  legislative  sanction  ! 
of  any  change  in  the  form  of  the  returns  fur-  1 
nished  by  the  railway  companies  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  reports  of  the  directors  to  the  half- 
yearly  meetings  give  particulars,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  length  of  steel  rail  laid ; and  it 
would  merely  involve  the  application  of  a certain 
amount  of  clerks’  work  by  the  officials  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  provide  the  shareholders 
and  the  public  with  this  very  valuable  informa- 
tion j which,  to  be  most  serviceable,  should  bo 
given  in  a tabular  form,  showing  the  change 
effected  from  year  to  year  in  each  line,  and 
noting  whether  it  was  paid  for  out  of  capital  or  ^ 
out  of  revenue. 

The  great  point,  however,  of  the  speech  of 
the  President  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers is  that  the  substitution  is  effected  without  j 
any  undue  inflation  of  capital ; solid  steel  rails 
being  now  sold  at  a price  which  a little  time  'j 
back  would  have  been  considered  low  for  iron. 

In  fact,  it  is  little  more  than  one-third  of  the 
price  which  was  paid  for  iron  rails  while  the  j 
Great  Western  Railway  was  in  course  of  con-  5 
struction.  That,  no  doubt,  is  a most  important 
fact;  and  as  regards  new  lines  in  the  colonies 
or  elsewhere,  it  is  wholly  in  favour  of  the 
investors  in,  and  makers  of,  railways. 

The  point,  however,  which  has  been  left  out 
of  sight  is,  that  the  saving  of  1041.  per  mile  (or 
whatever  proportion  of  it  has  been  effected  in 
each  case),  in  the  working  expenses  of  the 
Railway  Companies  has  been  so  wholly  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  increase  of  other  items  of 
expenditure  as  to  have  attracted  no  attention  in 
the  accounts.  In  the  absence  of  direct  state- 
ments we  are  not  about  to  attempt  to  give  the 
dates  of  the  introduction  and  extension  of  steel 
way.  But  it  was  not  till  about  1862  or  1864, 
according  to  the  paper  we  are  quoting,  that 
rails  were  made  entirely  of  steel.  If  we  take 
1870  as  a year  from  which  a noticeable  saving 
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in  the  annual  expenditure  or  maintenance  of 
way  has  been  effected  by  this  change,  we  shall 
thus  be  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Brunlees.  In 
1870  the  gross  revenue  of  the  English  railways 
averaged  8-19  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  the  net 
revenue  averaged  4'41  per  cent. ; the  working 
expenditure  being  48  per  cent,  of  gross  income. 
The  working  cost  per  mile  in  1870  was  a little 
under  1,3502., — on  which  a saving  of  1042.  is 
very  appreciable.  By  1880  the  gross  return  on 
capital  had  risen  to  8 64  per  cent.,  and  the 
saving  by  steel  rails  had  gone  on  to  some  con- 
siderable amount,  and  yet  the  net  return  on 
capital  was  only  4'38  per  cent., — and  the  pro- 
portion of  working  expenditure  was  51  per 
cent,  of  gross  revenue,  instead  of  4 41  and  48 
per  cent,  respectively.  Thus  not  only  has  the 
saving  due  to  the  introduction  of  steel  been 
wholly  swallowed  up,  but  the  absence  of  any 
definite  statement  on  the  subject  in  the  railway 
returns  has  been  mis-guiding.  Working  expenses 
have  not  only  risen  from  48  to  51  per  cent, 
(having  been  as  high  as  54  per  cent,  in  1874), 
but  the  difference  against  the  railway  share- 
holder is  more  than  that  3 per  cent,  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  account.  It 
is  three  per  cent,  plus  the  saving  on  steel 
rails. 

In  regarding  the  railway  movement  of  the 
period, — not  from  half  year  to  half  year,  but 
decade  by  decade, — it  is  of  great  importance 
that  such  a point  as  this  should  not  bo  over- 
looked. For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  low 
price  and  durable  quality  of  steel  rails  is  a 
matter  highly  advantageous  to  the  railway 
maker,  the  fact  that  a considerable  economy,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  way 
twenty  years  ago,  has  been  silently  swallowed 
up,  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  a source  of  economy 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  recur.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  put  the  finger  on  any  item  in 
railway  expenditure  in  which  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  some  improvement  in  scientific 
mechanics  will  hereafter  allow  of  an  economy 
of  1002.  per  mile.  And  in  all  those  questions 
which  have  taken  so  strong  a hold  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  manufacturing  districts  as  to 
the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  carrying  produce 
to  and  from  the  seaboard,  that  fact  of  steady 
increase  in  working  costs  is  one  of  the  most 
disquieting.  Steel  rails  are  a great  gift.  But 
down  to  the  present  time  some  cause  or  other 
has  more  than  counteracted  all  the  advantages 
which  the  railway  engineer  has  derived  from 
this  great  improvement  in  the  furniture  of  the 
lines. 

The  non-progressive  character  of  the  net 
railway  receipts  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
features  of  our  industrial  condition.  Capital 
cost  has  increased  by  22  per  cent,  in  twelve 
years.  Gross  income  per  mile  has  increased  in 
a higher  ratio,  by  27'5  per  cent.  And  yet  net 
earning  on  capital  shows  a slight  decline  in  the 
period.  If  we  contrast  these  ugly  facts  with 
the  promises  of  the  past,  or  with  the  rose- 
coloured  statements  of  the  present,  we  shall 
have  abundant  food  for  reflection.  And  that 
reflection  will  be  all  the  more  anxious  when  we 
realise  how  far  the  good  hope  that  was  offered 
to  the  shareholders  by  the  production  of  cheap 
steel  has  been  not  only  discounted,  but 
counteracted. 

The  item  of  wear  and  tear  of  permanent  way 
is  one  that  has  no  existence  on  canals.  A water 
route  is  absolutely  indestructible.  Indeed,  the 
whole  maintenance  of  way  and  works,  which 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  a fifth  of  the 
working  cost  of  our  railways,  is  shown  by  the 
“ Report  on  the  Comparative  Cost  of  Transport 
by  Railway  and  by  Canal”  (Spon,  16,  Charing- 
cross),  to  be  not  one-tenth  as  much  on  canals  as 
on  railways.  The  reader  will  naturally  say, 
“But  what  is  the  proportion  of  traffic  on  the 
two  ? ” And  this  is  a question  which,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  very  important  to  answer. 

It  is  only  justice  to  a gentleman  with  whom 
we  do  not  always  find  ourselves  in  full  accord, 
M.  de  Lesseps,  to  remark  that  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  he  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  increase  of  profit 
followed  a different  law  by  water  and  by  land, 
on  canals  and  on  railways.  The  experience  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent, 
justifies  this  remark;  and  at  the  present  moment 
it  is  so  fitly  illustrated  by  the  growth  of  both 
gross  and  net  revenue,  with  comparatively 
little  augmentation  of  capital,  and  no  augmen- 
tation, but  reduction,  of  working  costs,  in  the  case 
of  the  Suez  Canal,  that  the  figures  which  we 
have  here  thrown  into  a tabular  form  cannot 


be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  highly  instruc- 
tive. 


Comparison  of  the  Progressive  Improvement  in  Railway  and 
Canal  Property,  from  1870  to  1882. 


Railways  of  tub  United  Kingdom. 

_ 1870.  1882. 

Cost  per  mile £34,106  ...  £41,605 

Gross  revenue  per  mile  ...  2,901  ...  3,705 

Working  expenses  per  mile  1,398  ...  1,959 

Net  earnings  per  mile 1,503  ...  1,746 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Proportion  of  working  ex- 
penses to  gross  revenue  48  ...  53 

Net  earnings  on  capital  ...  441  ...  432 


Progress 
per  cent. 

+ 27-5 
...  + 40 
...  + 16 


...  + 10 


Suez  Canal. 

Progress 

1870.  1882.  per  cent. 

Cost  per  mile  £177,550  ...£193,352  ...  + 9 

Gross  revenue  per  mile...  3,709  ...  25,363  ...+  587 

Working  expenses  per 

mile  6,531  ...  2,654  ...  - 62 

Deficit  per  mile  1,821  ...  — ...  — 

Net  earnings  per  mile  ...  — ...  22,709  ...  — 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Proportion  of  working 

expenses  to  revenue  ...  149  ...  14  6 ...  — 

Net  earnings  on  capital . — ...  17‘0  ...  — 

As  the  traffic,  as  well  as  the  cost,  of  the  Suez 
Canal  is  very  high,  we  subjoin  the  figures  of 
one  of  the  few  railways  which  exceeds  these 
rates : — 

Metropolitan  Railway,  1678. 

Cost  per  mile £639,315 

Gross  revenue  per  mile  . 38,616 

Working  expenses  per  mile  11,688 

Net  earnings  per  mile. 23,927 

Per  cent. 

Proportion  of  working  expenses  to  revenue...  35  62 
Net  earnings  on  capital 544 


QUEER  CLIENTS. 

W it n the  exception  of  the  Church,  the  medical 
profession,  and,  perhaps,  the  Law,  an  architect 
in  full  practice  sees  as  much  of  the  world  and 
its  ways  as  most  men.  He  occupies  a middle 
position  between  the  trading  classes,  who  con- 
form pretty  much  to  a fixed  type, — and  the 
wealthy  classes,  who  are  as  various  as  can  well 
be  imagined, — and  he  sees  a good  deal  of  both 
which  is  not  seen  by  any  one  else.  It  has  often 
struck  me  as  a matter  for  regret  that  amongst 
all  the  “recollections,”  and  “reminiscences,” 
and  experiences  with  which  the  members  of  the 
liberal  professions  have  enriched  our  literature 
my  own  profession  is  almost  unrepresented. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  those  who  are 
the  busiest  and  would  consequently  have  the 
most  to  tell  are  not  very  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
pen,  but  the  contrary  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case.  However,  skilful  or  unskilful,  they 
one  and  all  abstain  from  recording  the  incidents 
of  their  several  careers,  or,  at  any  rate,  from 
making  the  record  public.  And  one  can  but 
regard  it  as  a loss  that  this  should  be  so. 

Take  Nash  for  example.  His  career  was  to 
the  full  as  varied  and  eventful  as  the  celebrated 
Beau  who  bore  his  name,  and  must  have  been 
brimming  over  with  material  both  entertaining 
and  instructive.  The  Wyatts  could  have  fur- 
nished a whole  biographical  library ; or,  to 
come  nearer  our  own  time,  Sir  Chas.  Barry  could 
surely  have  made  out  for  us  a much  more 
interesting  account  than  that  which  his  accom- 
plished son  has  given  us.  I for  one  take  it  to 
be  a positive  misfortune  that  the  life  and  expe- 
rience of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  who  was  an  excellent 
raconteur,  have  not  been  written  for  us  as  fully  as 
lie  could  have  written  them,  had  he  been  disposed, 
in  the  Autobiography  by  which  he  left,  to  take 
ns  more  fully  into  his  confidence.  We  are  allowed 
to  see  but  little  of  that  remarkable  tact  with 
which  he  conducted  forsomany  yearsasingnlarly 
large  and  varied  practice,  without,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a single  law-suit,  or  reference,  or  one 
serious  disagreement  with  his  employers.  He 
worked  in  unquiet  times,  wheD  men’s  feelings 
were  deeply  stirred,  and  High  Church  and 
Broad  Church,  Low  Church  and  no  church,  were 
in  a state  of  ferment,  and  of  mutual  repulsion 
and  antagonism.  He  contrived,  nevertheless, 
to  pick  his  way  amongst  them  all,  and  to  secure 
the  favour  and  esteem  of  each  in  turn.  Carrying 
out  the  Apostolic  precept  he  was  all  things  to  all 
men,  if  by  any  means  he  might  gain  some. 
But  are  we  to  suppose  he  met  with  no  queer 
clients,  no  refractory  or  impracticable  ecclesi- 
astics other  than  those  he  has  adverted  to,  no 
verv  difficult  cases,  or  that  his  consummate 
tact  was  not  sorely  tried  by  the  efforts  necessary 
to  conciliate  so  many  conflicting  interests  ? 
What  an  account  he  could,  with  his  marked 
literary  facility,  have  left  us  if  he  had  chosen  to 
be  entirely  frank  and  unreserved. 

The  “ queer  client  ” of  fiction  has  been  drawn 
for  us  by  a master-hand.  Let  me  attempt  a 


rough  outline  of  a specimen  or  two  of  the  queer 
client  of  fact,  met  with  in  a very  limited  range 
of  experience,  and  drawn  from  the  life. 

Once  upon  a time  I received  a flimsy-looking 
letter  bearing  an  African  postmark  and  stamp. 
It  was  a puzzling  missive,  for  I knew  no  one  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  After  much  fruitless 
speculation  as  to  what  it  could  mean  I opened 
it, — one  always  does  delay  thiB  operation  in 
such  cases,  why  I know  not, — and  found  it  con- 
tained a well-written  request  that  I would  pro- 
fessionally assist  the  writer  in  the  building  of  a 
dwelling-house  for  himself.  He  mentioned  the 
name  of  an  officer  in  the  Army  who  was  known 
to  me  and  whom  I knew  to  have  been  stationed 
on  the  African  coast. 

I wrote  to  my  military  friend  and  learned  in 
reply  that  Mr.  Black  (let  us  call  him)  was  a 
native  gentleman  of  prominent  position,  a 
“ leading  card,”  and,  by  repute,  extremely 
wealthy.  It  was  thought  that  I might  safely 
undertake  his  work. 

It  transpired  that  he  was  desirous  of  building 
himself  a large  house  on  the  European  plan, 
something  very  superior  to  the  class  of  structure 
about  him.  The  drawings  had  been  got  out 
locally,  but  might  want  some  amendment  to 
bring  them  quite  up  to  the  European  standard. 
This  I was  to  look  to,  and  also  to  arrange  for 
the  purchase  and  shipping  of  the  bricks  and 
other  materials.  I was  to  have  all  the  joinery 
prepared  and  the  carpentry  fitted  ready  for 
putting  in  position,  on  its  arrival,  by  natives, 
who  were  equal  to  this  duty  and  no  more.  The 
drawings  arrived  in  due  course,  and  shadowed 
forth  a goodly  dwelling  so  far  as  size  and  costli- 
ness went.  There  were  large  and  small  dining- 
rooms, and  the  means  of  combining  them  into  a 
sort  of  dining-hall.  A ball-room  and  a “ Bible- 
class  room  ” were  side  by  side.  I had  learned 
from  “ Uncle  Remus  ” that  dancing  and  devo- 
tion got  a little  mixed  in  those  latitudes,  and 
was  not  astonished  at  the  arrangement.  There 
were  “saloons”  for  Mr.  Black,  and  “ boudoirs” 
for  Mrs.  Black,  and  ample  nursery  accommoda- 
tion for  little  Blacks,  separately  planned  in  the 
rear.  I made  all  the  necessary  calculations, 
obtained  the  necessary  tenders,  and  advised 
accordingly,  and  I waited  patiently  for  nearly  a 
year  without  hearing  anything  more  of  the 
matter.  Then  I reminded  my  dark  corre- 
spondent that  the  affair  had  been  some  time 
about,  that  I was  so  far  out  of  pocket  by  the 
transaction,  and  I asked  whether  he  had 
abandoned  his  intention  to  build,  and,  if  so, 
begged  that  he  would  remit  my  charges,  of 
which  an  account  had  already  been  furnished 
and  tacitly  approved.  He  replied  that  he  was 
delighted  with  all  I had  done  for  him,  that  he 
longed  to  make  my  acquaintance,  that  he  was 
coming  to  England  very  soon,  atltl  would  settle 
all  outstanding  matters  between  us.  And  so 
matters  went  on  for  another  year-,  when  I 
renewed  the  application  and  received  a reply 
similar  to  the  former.  The  application  was 
repeated  a third  time,  and  then  I received  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  he  was  really  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  England,  and  soon  after 
I obtained  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  a 
well-known  hotel. 

I called  with  my  bundle  of  plans,  estimates, 
&c.,  to  find  he  had  left  for  the  North  of  England 
on  most  important  business.  A note  set  forth 
that  his  business  was  about  to  be  enormously 
extended  by  the  aid  of  British  capital.  He 
would  want  a still  larger  house,  and  not  that 
only,  but  mills  and  workmen’s  dwellings,  and 
overseers’  quarters,  and  no  end  of  special  and 
costly  machinery,  and  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  all  these  things  were  to  be  in  my 
hands.  A golden  prospect ! As  for  the  account 
already  rendered,  that  trifle  should  be  dis- 
charged on  his  return,  when  he  would  be  happy 
to  meet  me  at  the  hotel  before  alluded  to.  I 
called  again  with  my  roll  of  plans  and  my 
bundle  of  papers.  But  I was  again  disap- 
pointed; for,  like  the  vulgar  little  boy  in 
Barham’s  legend,  he  was  not  to  be  seen,  nor 
heard  of.  He  had  not  returned  to  the  hotel, 
and  nothing  was  known  as  to  his  whereabouts. 
And  so  I went  back  disconsolate,  baffled,  angry 
with  myself  for  having  wasted  so  much  time 
and  money,  and  determined  to  waste  no  more. 
I did  not  see  my  way  to  “have  the  law”  on 
this  invisible  Prince  ; it  is  hard  fighting  so  airy 
and  impalpable  an  enemy  with  half  the  round 
world  between  you. 

Some  time  after, — when  I had  almost  for- 
gotten the  subject  and  its  annoyances, — I 
received  from  a friend  to  whom  I had  men- 
tioned the  matter,  and  who  chanced  to  touch 
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on  “Afric’s  burning  shore,”  a shabby-looking 
news-sheet  announcing  the  death  of  my  queer 
client,  and  requesting  that  all  claims  against  the 
estate  might  be  sent  to  So-and-So.  Of  course, 
I sent  mine.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.  I complied  with  all  the  necessary 
formalities,  and  I have  had  my  trouble  for  my 
pains.  I have  since  heard  that  Mr.  Black’s 
wealth  was,  like  Antonio’s,  “in  supposition,” 
and  that  there  was  no  estate  to  administer.  I 
cannot  tell  how  the  truth  may  be.  The  whole 
thing  seems  like  a dream.  Yet  there  are  his 
letters,  and  there  are  the  plans,  of  no  use  even 
to  the  owner.  If  any  reader  of  this  tale  of 
woe  should  think  of  settling  in  that  salubrious 
locality,  and  wishes  to  build  himself  a mansion 
of  exceptional  magnificence,  he  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  plans  and  everything  necessary  are 
ready  to  his  hand,  and  very  much  at  his  ser- 
vice. And  so  ends  the  story  of  one  of  my 
“queer  clients.” 


N 

THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  COLONNADE 
AGAIN. 

One  of  the  periodical  references  to  the 
prostrate  columns  at  Battersea,  and  projects 
for  their  resurrection,  which  are  now  and  again 
started,  has  recently  turned  the  attention  of  a 
few  persons  once  more  to  these  ill-used  ruins, 
the  decaying  remnants  of  a day  of  classic  taste. 
Once  more  a question  was  asked  recently,  just 
before  “ the  House  ” broke  up,  what  was  to  be 
done  with  them,  and  a -wild  suggestion  made 
for  their  resurrection  and  utilisation,  whereof  a 
word  anon.  It  is  true  that  no  suggestion 
made  even  in  that  place  of  eccentric  archi- 
tectural criticism,  the  House  of  Commons,  can 
be  much  more  wild  than  the  ideas  as  to  these 
ruins,  their  origin  or  purpose,  which  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  of  cockneydom  on  the  river 
steamers,  or  straying  in  the  Arcadia  of  Battersea, 
or  are  doled  out  to  it  by  the  wisdom  of  imagina- 
tive officials.  There  is,  perhaps,  some  excuse 
for  this  “ progress  of  poetry  ” in  regard  to  what 
is  in  reality  a simple  though  absurd  fact.  The 
disjecta  membra  have  lain  on  their  present  site 
so  long  that  there  has  been  time  for  several 
successions  of  fresh  theories  about  them,  till 
curiosity  has  returned  blunted  upon  itself  ; and 
a generation  has  arisen  which  tacitly  accepts 
them  as  “of  and  belonging”  to  their  present 
situation  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  an 
eccentric  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  formation. 
Foreigners,  and  occasional  visitors  to  London, 
who  during  the  summer  months  take  boat  for 
Kow  or  Richmond,  have  in  their  time  been 
sorely  perplexed  by  the  various  accounts  of 
these  untoward  sojourners,  which  for  some 
fifteen  years  past  have  had,  as  it  were,  cyclonic 
gusts  of  circulation.  But  it  has  been  only  upon 
the  more  adventurous  wayfarer,  resolved  to 
land  and  investigate  these  curious  relics  of 
antiquity  on  the  spot,  that  the  full  gravity  of  the 
“ problem  of  the  stones  ” has  dawned.  It  is 
the  official  mind,  however,  as  locally  represented 
by  a highly  courteous  staff  of  park-keepers, 
that  has  suffered  most  from  the  burden  of  “ the 
problem.”  For  years  past  any  appeal  to  an 
authorised  custodian  has  been  forbidden  to 
those  who  may  have  remembered  the  agony  to 
which  a like  question  had  given  birth  when 
propounded  on  the  occasion  of  any  former 
visit.  Children  have  grown  into  men  and 
women,  and  have  left  the  neighbourhood, 
bearing  with  them  grateful  recollections  of 
many  a frolic  among  the  stones.  Other  playful 
infants  are  to-day  sowing  the  seed  for  a harvest 
of  similar  memories.  In  truth,  the  stones 
constitute  an  undeniable  base  of  sportive  opera- 
tions almost  rivalling  the  excellencies  of  a 
timber-yard.  That  highly  elaborate  cornices 
and  mouldings,  enriched  keystones  and  soffits, 
as  well  as  quaint  heraldic  devices,  should  be 
conspicuous  among  the  mass,  makes  the  stones 
only  the  more  desirable  for  “I  spy,”  and 
juvenile  soiries.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted 
that  the  official  body  could  find  no  outlet  for 
the  official  mind  in  this  particular.  The  conse- 
quences have  been  those  commonly  attendant 
upon  a suppressive  mode  of  treatment.  For  a 
considerable  time  the  impression  prevailed  that 
the  dishonoured  fragments  had  been  “ brought 
from  abroad,”  and  were  designed  to  form  a 
gateway  for  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  park  at 
some  time  or  other.  This  was  followed  by  the 
rumour  that  a parochial  stone-yard  was  to  be 
established  in  the  breezy  situation,  and  that  a 
few  hundred  tons  of  suitable  material  had  been 
“ shot  ” there  preparatory  to  the  commencement 


of  pauper  discipline.  One  particular  park- 
keeper  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  had 
convinced  himself  that  the  strange  objects  of 
daily  inquiry  were  destined  to  form  the  piers  of 
the  then  talked-of  Albert  Bridge ; but  the 
subsequent  erection  of  an  iron  structure  and 
the  continuance  of  the  stones  in  their  grass- 
grown  beds  was  such  an  emphatic  refutation  of 
this  conjecture  that  the  official  ever  afterwards 
remained  obstinately  “ mute  of  malice,”  the 
disappointment  having  possibly  contributed  to 
his  early  retirement  from  the  field  of  prophecy. 

Thus  baulked  in  its  surmises  as  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  were  intended,  the  local 
mind, — following  a law  of  its  nature, — began  to 
develop  in  another  direction ; to  operate,  so  to 
speak,  upon  a new  plane  of  cleavage,  and  to 
concern  itself  with  the  inquiry  where  the  stones 
had  come  from.  The  official  referred  to  is 
supposed  to  have  had  an  idea  that  they  were 
distinguished  visitors  from  Italy,  for  he  had 
once  been  assured  by  an  “ authority  at  sight  ” 
that  they  were  of  a strictly  Italian  style  of 
architecture.  A widespread  superstition  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Battersea  side  was  that 
the  fragments  had  formed  a portion  of  the 
dismantled  Colosseum  in  the  Regent’s  Park. 
This  theory,  however,  was  controverted  with 
some  heat  by  “ Old  Chelsea,”  many  of  whose 
ratepayers  had  finally  convinced  themselves 
that  the  subjects  of  inquisition  were  nothing 
more  than  a part  of  the  famous  river  frontage 
of  Somerset  House,  removed  to  make  way  for 
the  Victoria  Embankment.  In  default  of  any 
meteoric  or  cosmical  raison  d’etre  for  the  stones, 
such  as  might  lay  the  restless  spirit  of  inqui- 
sition, it  seemed  likely  that  the  last  verdict 
would  stand,  when,  but  a few  weeks  since,  it  was 
disturbed  in  a manner  altogether  startling  and 
unexpected.  An  announcement  appeared  in 
the  papers  that  a movement  had  been  set  on 
foot  for  the  utilisation  of  the  fagade  and 
colonnade  of  Old  Burlington  House,  by  em- 
bodying it  in  the  main  entrance  to  the  former 
Dublin  Exhibition  building,  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  Battersea  Park.  Battprsea  and 
Burlington  ? Let  the  most  be  made  of  the 
alteration,  for  assuredly  it  is  the  only  congruity 
which  can  be  found  in  such  a scheme.  Let  us 
once  more  jog  the  public  memory  as  to  the  real 
origin  and  architectural  meaning  of  the  remains 
which  it  has  been  proposed  thus  to  travesty. 

The  colonnade  of  Old  Burlington  House  was 
the  striking  addition  made  by  Richard  Boyle, 
third  Earl  of  Burlington, — Pope’s  “Man  of 
Taste,” — to  his  ancestral  mansion  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Designed  in  con- 
fessed imitation  of  the  palace  of  Count  Vieri- 
cati,  at  Vicenza, — one  of  Palladio's  master- 
pieces,— this  colonnade  was  the  architectural 
feature  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  to  be 
the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and 
described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  “one  of  the 
edifices  raised  in  fairy  tales  by  genii  in  a night 
time.”  The  colonnade,  moreover,  was  the 
“classical  remnant”  which,  having  with  its 
mansion  been  purchased  by  the  Government, 
was  advertised  for  sale  in  1858  as  “ the  admired 
stone  erection  of  the  colonnade  and  gateway  at 
Burlington  House,  and  was  subsequently  with- 
drawn from  public  competition  in  deference 
to  the  storm  of  indignation  with  which  the 
announcement  was  received.  Storms  of  indig- 
nation, however,  commonly  die  away  in  a 
drizzle.  The  work  of  art  that  might  not  be 
desecrated  by  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  has  been 
allowed  to  subside  into  a ruinous  oblivion.  As 
they  were  removed  from  the  Burlington  court- 
yard, the  stones  were  numbered  and  carted  away 
to  Battersea  Park,  where  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  they  have  been  bleaching  and  crumbling 
in  perfect  security.  It  is  not  apparent  to  whom 
is  due  the  present  choice  idea  of  “embodying” 
a stone  colonnade  of  Italian  design  and  classic 
reputation  with  a meagre  structure  of  brick, 
iron,  and  glass.  The  suggestion  is  probably 
the  offspring  of  despair.  At  all  events,  the 
state  and  position  of  the  ruin  is  sufficiently 
anomalous, — too  sacred  to  sell,  too  useless  to 
preserve.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  any  authority  for  the  time  being  that  here 
was  an  admirable  opportunity  of  suitably  adding 
to  the  charm  of  a place  of  growing  beauty. 
Nothing  is  wanted  but  to  rebuild  the  colonnade 
on  the  site  which  now  dishonours  it.  It  was 
beyond  question  designed  as  an  ornament,  and  it 
would  fulfil  its  function  in  being  ornamental,  as 
it  certainly  might  be  made,  with  a fine  river 
frontage  and  a wealthy  background  of  luxuriant 
foliage.  That  the  stones  should  be  allowed  to 
weather  out  another  winter  is  a national  reproach  ; 


to  “embody”  them  as  suggested  would  be  an  i 
act  of  grotesque  barbarity,  almost  eminently  t 
English.  It  must,  of  course,  be  admitted  that  l 
“ Boards  ” shall  fully  retain  their  ancient  privi-  I 
lege  of  “ moving  in  a mysterious  way  their  I 
wonders  to  perform  ” ; but  considering  the  mis-  ! 
leading  warp  which  this  Classical  remnant  has  | 
given  to  the  minds  of  so  many  of  her  Majesty’s  j 
lieges,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
finally  be  allowed  to  delight  those  whom  it  has 
so  long  been  permitted  to  puzzle. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  THE  ART  OF 
JAVA* 

Among  the  architectural  remains  of  ancient 
Javanese  architecture,  it  is  the  Temple  of  Boro- 
Bodor  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  has 
received  the  chief  attention  of  archmologists. 
The  interesting  study  of  Dr.  Leemans, — the 
Director  of  the  Oriental  Museum  at  Leyden, — 
the  result  of  the  accumulated  researches  of  the 
Batavian  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  supplies, 
with  its  large  number  of  plates,  almost  all  the 
data  requisite  for  a complete  acquaintance  with 
the  huge  temple,  which  it  will,  indeed,  be  a 
subject  for  deep  regret  to  hear  has  received  any 
further  serious  damage  than  has  so  far  visited 
it.f  By  a rare  good  fortune  the  temple  has  so 
far  escaped  human  desecration  ; the  iconoclastic 
fury  of  the  Mahommedans  would  not  appear  to 
have  been  wreaked  on  the  wonderful  series  of 
sculptures,  and  it  is  chiefly  neglect  and  volcanic 
action  which  have  reduced  the  pile  to  ruin.  It 
is  from  the  curious  sculptures  in  this  interesting 
temple  that  our  chief  store  of  information  respect- 
ing the  civilisation  of  ancient  Java  is  gathered. 

The  temple, — for  a more  detailed  description 
of  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  a previous 
notice,! — is  about  400  ft.  square  at  its  base,  and 
about  120  ft.  high  ; it  assumes  a pyramidal 
form,  consisting  of  nine  stories  or  galleries 
rising  one  above  another.  Along  and  around 
each  gallery,  on  both  sides,  runs  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  sculptured  representations  of  the  life 
of  Buddha, — a line  which  it  has  been  calculated 
would,  if  extended  in  one  direction,  reach  to  hard  ; 
on  three  miles  in  length.  These  three  miles  of 
bas-reliefs,  sculptured  with  the  minutest  care  | 
and  at  a period  when  the  Buddhist  religion  was 
at  its  highest  development,  constitute,  it  can  be 
understood,  a rich  mine  of  information  as  to  the  J 
life  of  the  Javanese  at  the  period  when  the 
temple  was  built,  but  they  offer  another  interest, 
for  they  form,  as  Fergusson  justly  says,  “ a 
perfect  illustration  of  all  we  know  of  Buddhist 
art  and  ritual.” 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the  exact  date  of 
Boro-Bodor.  The  Dutch  archteologists  place  | 
the  date  at  about  the  ninth  century,  perhaps  1 
even  the  eighth.  Fergusson,  however,  whose  j 
acquaintance  with  Indian  architecture  entitles  j 
his  opinion  to  great  weight,  argues  for  a century  J 
earlier,  from  a comparison  with  the  caves  of  j 
Ajunta  in  the  Western  Ghats.  Dr.  Leemans  1 
detailed  study  of  this  interesting  monument  | 

affords,  as  can  be  imagined,  a large  field  for  ! 

inquiry,  one  which  would  lead  us  much  further  4 
than  the  limits  of  the  space  at  our  disposal. 

Dr.  Leemans  describes  at  great  length,  and  with  i 
copious  references  to  the  plates  which  accom-  j 
pany  his  work,  every  detail  connected  with  the  I 
monument,  its  construction,  resemblance  to,  j 
and  difference  from,  other  Hindoo  edifices  of  I 
the  same  stamp,  and,  above  all,  the  wonderful  > 
and  complicated  ritual  of  Buddhism  which  is  so 
minutely  represented  in  the  long  line  of  bas- 
reliefs. 

Passing  over  this  interesting  aspect  of  fl 
these  sculptures,  we  may,  however,  rapidly  J 
follow  the  learned  doctor  in  his  enumeration  of 
some  of  the  less  strictly  religious  details  re-  ; 
presented  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Boro-Bodor.  I 
From  these  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  J 
Javanese  at  the  time  when  the  temple  was  built ; 1 

for  though  it  was,  we  know,  not  the  creation  of  , 
the  Javanese  proper,  research  reveals  that  the  1 
natives  largely  conformed  to  the  habits  and 
customs  of  their  more  refined  rulers. 

In  the  first  place,  the  costume  throughout  is  3 
completely  Indian.  What  architecture  is  repre- 
sented is  interesting  as  showing  the  existence  4 
of  houses  of  more  than  one  story,  while  a slight  j 
glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  mode  of  interior  I 
decoration.  Tables,  chairs,  sofas,  footstools, 

* See  p.  410,  ante. 

f Though  the  original  of  this  work  is  in  Dutch,  the  author 
has  prepared  an  excellent  French  translation,  which  is  an 
indispensable  guide  to  the  mass  of  plates  in  the  Dutch 
edition. 

t See  Builder,  May  22, 1880,  p.  024. 
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and  coffers  are  represented,  all  richly  carved. 
Cushions  and  pillows  are  largely  used.  The 
tables  are  not  very  high,  and  are  covered  with 
flowers.  If  we  are  to  judge  by  several  of  the 
bas-reliefs,  pictures  were  evidently  hung  on  the 
walls.  We  see  in  one  instance, — reference  may 
be  made  to  the  plates  in  Leeman’s  work, — the 
framed  portraits  of  a man  and  woman  ; but 
most  frequently  these  pictures,  when  not 
paintings,  are  embroidered,  such  as  we  see  to 
this  day  used  in  China  and  Japan.  Fans  are 
frequently  represented,  and  from  their  various 
positions,  clearly  folding  fans  ; some  of  these  are 
most  richly  decorated.  Cups  of  the  most 
graceful  design  are  largely  inti'oduced  among 
the  offerings  made  to  Buddha.  Some  of  these 
would  appear  to  be  made  of  paper  and  singularly 
resemble  the  paper  covers  which  are  sometimes 
used  to  this  day  to  place  round  flower-pots. 
Mirrors  and  numerous  other  accessories  of  the 
toilet  are  often  represented.  Intractable  as  the 
material  is  in  which  these  reliefs  are  carved,  it 
is  singular  how  successfully  the  sculptor  has 
brought  before  our  minds  the  richness  and 
variety  of  the  vases,  ewers,  and  cups  repre- 
sented, aud  specimens  of  the  originals  of  which 
exist  in  the  Oriental  Museum  of  Leyden,  to 
afford  comparison.  The  cooking  utensils  appear 
also  to  bo  most  delicately  decorated,  the  process 
of  cooking,  in  one  instance,  being  minutely 
pictured.  Plates,  cups,  and  saucers  are  largely 
used,  as  also  spoons,  and  of  these,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  many  originals  exist  in  the  Museum. 
The  flower  - vases  represented  singularly 
resemble  those  used  to  this  day  in  Japan. 
One  vase  can  be  seen  to  be  filled  with  aquatic 
plants. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  very  few  artisans’ 
tools  are  to  be  found  represented  on  these  bas- 
reliefs.  In  one  case  we  see  a man  using  an 
axe,  and  in  another  case  an  instrument  much 
resembling  a sickle.  Ploughs  are  represented. 
Coolies  are  employed  to  carry  heavy  burdens  ; 
and,  for  purposes  of  locomotion,  palanquins, 
comfortably  provided  with  cushions.  Carriages, 
open  and  covered,  all  with  four  wheels,  and  all 
beautifully  decorated,  constantly  occur.  They 
are  often  drawn  by  two  horses,  sometimes  by 
four,  in  which  case  there  is  a postilion  ; the 
harness  is  invariably  richly  decorated.  Of 
their  ships,  these  bas-reliefs  give  us  a very 
adequate  idea,  as  also  of  their  arms,  clubs, 
sabres,  daggers,  bows  and  arrows,  bucklers, 
and  the  sarbacane  or  blow-pipe,  still  in  use  in 
the  Malay  Archipelago.  Of  regal  and  official 
insignia  there  is  a large  variety  represented, 
among  them  the  parasol  and  the  sceptre.  The 
drum,  cymbals,  flute,  aud  several  stringed  in- 
struments also  appear.  The  worship  of  Buddha 
consisting  largely  of  offerings  of  jewels,  food, 
flowers,  and  incense,  a vast  field  of  purely 
decorative  art  is  displayed  in  the  adornment  of 
the  numerous  cups  and  vases  in  which  these 
offerings  are  made.  Of  one  detail  of  domestic 
life  we  have  a most  characteristic  proof, — one, 
too,  showing  the  high  degree  of  civilisation  to 
which  the  ancient  Javanese  had  arrived,  the 
important  place  taken  both  in  private  and  public 
life  by  the  women,  who  in  every  case  are  repre- 
sented as  sharing  in  the  labours,  the  pleasures, 
and  the  offerings  of  the  men.  Agricultural 
scenes  occur,  and  scenes  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
The  market  scenes  are  most  diverting.  In  one 
case  a dealer  is  represented  weighing  a bird  in 
the  scale  against  a gold  bracelet.  Music  and  the 
dance  occupy  a large  place  among  the  amuse- 
ments represented,  the  dancers,  male  and 
female,  being  covered  with  the  richest  jewelry. 

It  can  be  seen  by  this  hasty  summary  of 
some  of  the  features  of  the  life  of  the  Javanese 
in  the  past,  how  different  is  the  Javanese  of  the 
present ; the  race  is  not  indeed  the  same,  the 
type  bears  no  resemblance ; the  modern  archi- 
tecture contains  no  traditional  evidence  of  its 
earlier  stages.  The  condition  of  woman  has 
utterly  changed ; a love  of  music  and  the 
dance  *,  and  an  innate  superstition,  constitute 
perhaps  the  sole  relics  of  the  past  civilisation. 
The  story  is  not  a long  one,  from  the  days  when 
the  Indian  colonists  introduced  their  refinement 
into  the  island  and  founded  a brilliant  empire, 
and  ruled  the  natives,  whose  temples  they  built 
and  whose  religion  they  dictated.  Then,  as 
change  took  place  in  the  mother  country,  under- 
going the  inevitable  home  influences,  Buddhism 
overcoming  Brahminism,  and  then  gradually  the 


* It  may  be  remembered  that  not  long  since  a Javanese 
gamelan , or  musical  and  dancing  troop,  visited  England, 
when  the  evident  antiquity  of  the  display  largely  interested 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  witness  their  per- 
formances. 


Hindoo  power  becoming  shaken  by  civil  dissen- 
sions. During  all  this  time  the  natives  had 
remained  in  reality  outside  the  foreign  influence 
of  their  rulers,  and  so  in  course  of  time  came 
to  assert  once  more  their  existence,  and  the 
Javanese  fell  back  to  their  original  condition, 
Mahommedanism  having  produced  but  little 
effect  on  the  country.  Then  came  the  Europeans 
on  the  scene,  and  under  their  rule  the  future  of 
the  colony  is  gradually  being  developed.  Once 
more  a new  period  of  prosperity  is  promised  to 
the  Javanese,  and  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
it  has  been  the  spread  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  past  refinement  of  their  ancestors, 
than  which  it  has  been  generally  found  there 
exists  no  more  potent  factor  in  the  regeneration 
of  a nation.  There  still  remains,  however,  a 
large  field  for  inquiry,  and  with  the  recent 
announcement  made  of  the  foundation  of  a 
journal  of  Indian  Art,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
further  advances  may  be  made  in  our  familiarity 
with  an  architecture  which  bears  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  art  of  our  great  Indian 
Empire. 


THE  RELATION  OF  ORIENTAL  ART  TO 
ENGLISH  ART  : ITS  LIMITATIONS 
AND  APPLICATION. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  A.  H.  Mackmurdo, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  who  is  hon.  secretary  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
read  at  the  recent  Huddersfield  meeting  an 
interesting  paper.  Starting  from  the  fact  of  the 
greatly  different  climatic  influences  under  which 
human  character  is  developed  in  the  East  and 
in  this  country,  he  observed  that  the  art  of  a 
people  being  “ the  crystallised  essence  of  a 
people’s  life,”  we  could  but  expect  to  find  in  the 
work  of  races  living  easy  lives  under  a warm 
climate,  a joyous  play  of  natural  fancy  quite 
distinct  from  the  more  logical  and  severe 
character  of  European  art,  the  work  of  races 
who  lived  under  severer  laws  of  circumstance. 
Admitting  that  Oriental  art  gives  more  spon- 
taneous and  universal  pleasure,  the  author  con- 
tinues,— “ What  then  is  the  remedy  ? Make  our 
art  less  intellectual,  more  spontaneous  and 
simple  ? No,  certainly  not  this ; but  rather  add 
to  its  nature  characteristics  such  as  we  can  take 
of  those  belonging  to  Oriental  work.  Add  to 
our  art  more  brilliancy,  give  it  cheerful  life  of 
colour,  and  nice  delicacy  of  finish.  For  these 
are  the  only  qualities  wo  can  well  borrow  from 
our  friends  in  the  East,  and  we  shall  do  well  to 
copy  them  here.  How  to  do  this  I will  suggest 
when  speaking  of  the  application  of  Oriental  art 
to  English  uses,  and  after  having  pointed  out 
the  actual  concrete  characteristics  of  the  two 
kinds. 

Now  the  beauty  of  Eastern  work  depends 
primarily  upon  its  small  patterning  of  bright 
colours.  Never  are  there  large  spaces  of  even  i 
colour  placed  next  large  spaces  of  even  colour. 
Every  kind  of  colour,  if  large,  is  broken  by 
some  pattern  playing  over  its  surface,  as  daisies 
and  buttercups  break  the  monotony  of  our  broad 
green  meadows.  When,  too,  the  colour  is  of 
small  patches,  as  in  most  enamels,  every  colour 
is  outlined  by  thick  lines  of  gold,  white,  or 
neutral  tint ; just,  in  fact,  as  we  have  learned  to 
do  by  thick  lead  lines  in  our  stained  glass  win- 
dows, which  are  unequalled  in  point  of  colour. 
In  this  way  it  is  difficult  not  to  produce  an 
harmonious  effect,  as  each  colour,  being  of  small 
extent,  lends  some  of  its  hue  to  that  beside  it, 
and  this  visual  overlapping  of  colours  is  the 
cause  of  the  never-failing  harmony  existing  in 
every  kind  of  Oriental  art,  however  brilliant. 

Were  the  spaces  larger,  although  of  the 
same  colour,  the  effect  would  be  anything  but 
satisfactory,  for  in  that  case  each  colour  would 
be  too  completely  isolated  or  disconnected  from 
the  rest  to  mingle  with  them.  But  when  an 
Oriental  designer  does  employ  larger  spaces  of 
colour,  they  are  usually  of  darker  tone  and 
quieter  hue.  However,  ordinarily  the  colours 
are  brilliant  and  rich,  closely  scattered  through- 
out. 

Now,  in  textile  fabrics,  though  we  may  yet 
greatly  improve  upon  our  dyes,  we  can  never 
hope  to  equal  tho  colours  of  India  and  Persia, 
this  being  impossible  from  the  exigencies 
of  a climate  that  acts  deleteriously  upon  our 
dyeing  agents.  But  with  regard  to  form, 
Oriental  art  is  often  poor,  it  being  either  of 
simple  geometrical  character  or  imitative  of 
the  commoner  floral  or  animal  forms.  The 
mere  geometrical  patterning  is  that  of  all 
primitive  art,  pretty  in  effect,  but  feebly  drawn. 


And  when  flowers,  birds,  &c.,  are  the  subject  of 
design,  though  they  are  generally  drawn  with 
much  character  and  apparent  attempt  at  por- 
traiture, they  are  often  without  beauty  of  form 
per  se,  as  without  selection  of  design. 

English  art,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, on  this  ground.  Where  it  is  strong,  it 
is  always  strong  in  form.  There  is  always  a 
conscious  effort  to  draw  the  ornament  rightly. 
If  the  art  be  realistic,  then  the  form  is  to  be 
true  and  exact ; if  idealistic,  the  form  must  be 
intrinsically  beautiful.  When  working  out  a 
design  for  himself,  and  not  stealing  his  art,  the 
English  designer  always  has  a leading  motive 
in  his  work,  an  idea  to  embody,  or  a fact  to  tell. 
“ He  is  serious,  even  in  his  play,”  says  the 
Frenchman,  and  so  also  is  he  grave  in  his  art, 
and  taking  things  gravely,  he  is  thoughtful  and 
conscientious,  doing  his  utmost  to  get  truth  of 
portraiture  to  forms  outside  him,  or  strength  of 
portraiture  to  the  idea  within  him  that  he  seeks 
to  embody.  The  Englishman,  again,  never 
designs  in  pure  play  as  the  Eastern, — never 
gives  himself  over  to  his  fondest  fancy,  to  lead 
him  where  she  will,  now  flashing  this  form 
now  that  across  his  imagination,  till  and  he 
has  covered  his  bowl  or  crowded  his  plate 
with  as  many  detached  ornaments  as  it  well  can 
receive.  No  ; he  must  string  his  beads  on  some 
leading  thought,  or  his  ideas  have  neither  unity 
nor  sequence.  And  yet  with  regard  to  colour 
we  can  score  one  point  at  least  against  the 
Eastern  in  our  management  of  greys.  Born 
and  bred  under  a grey  sky,  where  the  low-toned 
light  allows  tender  harmonies  of  grey  to  tell 
out  in  all  their  pearly  beauty,  and  the  low 
browns  of  foliage  and  cattle  to  be  so  enhanced 
in  loveliness  by  their  silver  setting  of  rain- 
cloud  and  mist  - woven  veil  of  vaporous  air ; 
born  and  bred  mid  earth  haze  below  and  heaven 
haze  above,  the  eye  becomes  keenly  sensitive  to 
low  tone  and  neutral  tint,  thus  enabling  us  to 
deal  instinctively  with  greys  and  low-toned 
hues,  in  the  same  successful  way  that  the 
Eastern,  by  similar  instinct,  can  deal  with  fiery, 
bright  reds,  and  full-bodied  blues. 

But  beautiful  as  these  colours  of  our  home 
landscape  are,  we  all  have  now  and  again  a 
loDging  for  something  more  intoxicating  in  its 
excitement,  more  potent  in  its  sensuous  appeal; 
something  with  some  rapture  of  colour  to  uplift 
us  from  our  dull  monotony  of  business  routine, — 
something  that  shall  give  us  those  buoyant  and 
common-to-all  sensations  experienced  on  hear- 
ing light  open-air  music  on  some  sunny  after- 
noon when  all  the  world  makes  holiday  ; some- 
thing akin  to  the  lively  chirping  of  birds  in  a 
lone  drear  wood.  And  this  Oriental  art  pro- 
vides : a bit  of  Eastern  enamel,  or  broidered 
silk  of  Oriental  make,  placed  anywhere  in  our 
dullest  room,  brightens  up  all  around  it  so 
happily  that  we  seem  to  feel  the  air  itself  is 
somewhat  lighter  as  it  sends  a thrill  of  pleasure 
through  us,  deceiving  fancy  into  fond  belief 
that  life  is  fairer  than  erst  we  had  thought  it. 
And  it  produces  this  effect  upon  us  because  it 
is  the  art  of  a joyous,  careless,  simple,  fearless 
people,  living  a life  of  sunny  and  sensuous  ease. 
But  further,  though  this  art  is  in  a sense  joyous 
it  is,  compared  with  English  art,*  wanting  in  real 
feeling.  This  Eastern  art  always  fails  to  touch 
deep-lying  emotions  or  educe  strong  sympa- 
thies. It  delights,  but  it  does  not  inspire.  It 
is  the  poetry  of  colour,  but  not  the  poetry  of 
form  ; therefore  not  the  poetry  of  emotion 
which  always  expresses  itself  in  form.  There 
is  no  marked  sympathy  shown  with  the  animals 
depicted  ; and  if  there  be  human  figures  intro- 
duced, they  arc  for  the  most  part  grotesque,  or 
depicted  in  cold  portraiture  of  commonplace 
incident,  that  will  not  for  a moment  compare 
with  our  peculiarly  Bympathic  treatment  of 
animals,  nor  with  our  warm  expression  of  social 
feeling. 

Yet  before  we  can,  to  any  good  purpose,  make 
use  of  the  art  of  another  race  we  must  bring 
ourselves  into  sympathy  with  it  by  study  of  its 
best  achievements  and  knowledge  of  its  predomi- 
nant characteristics.  We  must  feel  its  temper 
and  discern  its  vitalising  spirit.  It  is  not  enough 
to  do  as  is  generally  done,  to  take  it  piecemeal, 
and,  without  any  modification,  introduce  it  into 
the  midst  of  work  of  our  own  doing  and  devising. 
To  take,  for  instance,  a Japanese  sketch  and  apply 
it  straightway  to  the  panels  of  a Queen  Anne 
door.  Again,  it  is  only  a blind  abuse  of  the  art- 
treasures  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  procure 
from  other  nations,  to  take  a Persian  ornament 

* The  author  would  have  gone  more  to  the  point  if  he 
had  said  “European  art,”  instead  of  limiting  the  contrast 
to  English.— Ei>. 
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from  some  vase  and  print  it  off  on  fabrics  for 
our  own  furniture  or  personal  dress. 

This  stealing  of  another  people’s  patterning  is 
of  no  real  or  lasting  service  to  us,  for  it  leaves 
us  just  where  we  were  before,  nor  do  we  get 
any  pleasure  out  of  it.  For  the  qualities  that 
make  the  original  delightful  to  us  are  inevitably 
lost  in  the  imitation,  and  we  have  the  crust 
instead  of  the  core  of  Oriental  art,  that  as  a 
dead  skin  clings  to  the  warm  blood  body  of 
English  design.  On  the  other  hand,  studying 
this  Eastern  work  we  may  find  out  the  secret  of 
its  life,  which,  when  solved,  we  may  take  and 
apply  to  increase  the  richness  of  our  own 
native  work.  We  may  take  its  colour,  its  glow, 
and  its  richness,  to  enliven  therewith  our  own 
original  designs  without  marring  their  com- 
plete form  or  detracting  from  their  ideal  cha- 
racter. Into  the  well-knit  sombre  designs  of 
English  artists,  that  are  made  for  prints, 
papers,  and  tapestries,  we  may,  writh  advan- 
tage, add  some  of  that  spangled  quality 
of  bright  colour,  some  of  that  inter- 
weaving of  pure  - tinted  hues  which  is 
a never  - failing  source  of  admiration  in  all 
Oriental  products.  Certainly  there  is  much  to 
be  done  by  England  in  all  kinds  of  textile 
fabrics,  if  we  will  but  give  up  this  wretched 
habit  of  introducing  into  our  work  fragments 
stolen  from  other  nations.  There  is  now  at 
Manchester,  a town  in  which  our  friend  Mr. 
Horsfall  is  doing  so  much  for  the  art-culture  of 
its  people,  an  exhibition  of  ancient  stuffs  woven 
and  printed,  lately  opened  for  permanent  pos- 
session by  the  town,  an  exhibition  which  may 
be  turned  to  most  successful  account  would  but 
designers  study  and  not  steal  its  contents. 
And  as  an  evidence  of  the  use  such  a collection 
is  likely  to  be  to  the  manufacturers  there,  I may 
mention  that  within  the  last  few  days  some 
leading  manufacturing  firms  (weavers  and 
printers)  have  asked  me  to  suggest  to  them 
ways  by  which  they  may  most  advantageously 
benefit  by  this  exhibition,  and  apply  to  their 
own  productions  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
these  rich  exhibits.  But  to  return.  We  are 
not  Japanese,  nor  are  we  Persians,  but  English- 
men, and  our  art,  if  it  is  to  have  any  life-blood 
and  vigour  of  soul,  must  be  the  product  of 
English  hands  and  English  hearts.  Whatever 
be  received  from  external  sources, — and  no  source 
should  be  voluntarily  closed, — must  be  assimi- 
lated to  our  own  natures,  be  melted  down  in 
the  alembic  of  our  own  minds  and  cast  into 
moulds  modelled  by  our  own  home-born  senti- 
ments. It  is  not  fragments  of  foreign  language 
we  want  to  introduce  into  our  conversation,  but 
the  wit  aud  thought  of  foreign  people,  translated 
into  our  own  vernacular. 


THE  HALL  OF  FAME*  AND  MILITARY 
MUSEUM  AT  BERLIN. 

The  doors  of  the  old  Berlin  Arsenal,  which 
for  several  years  past  have  been  closed  to  the 
world  while  the  process  of  transforming  the 
edifice  into  a Hall  of  Fame  and  Military  Museum 
has  been  going  on,  will  shortly  be  once  more 
thrown  open.  The  work  of  reconstruction  and 
decoration  is  now  practically  completed.  The 
task  of  converting  the  old  Zeughaus  into  a 
Temple  of  Fame  was  the  last  work  upon  which 
the  celebrated  German  architect,  Herr  Hitzig, 
was  engaged.  He  threw  himself  into  the  work 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  but  he  did  not 
live  to  carry  it  to  completion.  After  his 
decease  the  duty  of  conducting  the  operations 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Herr  Baurath  Ende.  The 
Zeughaus  was  a work  of  the  last  century,  and  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  old  Brandenburg 
or  Prussian  style  of  art.  Its  architects  were 
Nehring  and  Schliiter.  When,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  it  was  proposed  to  transform 
it  into  its  present  shape,  there  were  not  a few 
among  the  historical  critics,  architects,  and 
artists  of  the  day  who  expressed  great  concern 
at  the  proposal.  Many  were  unwilling  that  any 
alterations  whatever  should  be  made  in  a 
building  of  so  much  historical  and  architectural 
interest.  Still  greater  was  the  anxiety  felt 
when  it  was  subsequently  proposed  to  add  to 
the  building  a dome  or  cupola  as  one  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  reconstruction.  The 
cupola  of  the  neighbouring  Old  Schloss  or  Royal 
Castle  inevitably  suggested  comparisons,  and 
it  was  not  thought  probable  that  Herr  Hitzig 
would  be  more  successful  than  Schliiter  had 
been.  All  objections,  however,  were  overruled, 

* “ Ruhmes-Halle  ” ; difficult  to  translate  into  any  neat 
English  equivalent. 


and  the  new  cupola  is  now  finished.  The  fears 
formerly  expressed  have  not  been  justified, 
but  the  reason,  in  a large  measure,  is, 
firstly,  that  the  cupola  has  been  placed 
not  at  the  principal  front,  but  at  the 
hinder  frontage  of  the  edifice  abutting  on  the 
narrow  thoroughfare  of  the  Giesshaus  or 
Foundry  ; and  secondly  that  tbe  cupola  is  very 
modest  in  its  dimensions  and  ornamentation. 
It  is  not  lofty,  rising  only  a few  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  roof,  and  its  attic 
shows  the  same  terminals,  composed  of 
armour,  helmet  and  sword,  as  the  rest  of  the 
building,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
exterior  is  harmonious. 

In  the  interior  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  are  far  more  considerable.  The  extensive 
enclosed  court  has  been  roofed  with  glass,  but 
there  has  been  no  attempt  at  elaborate  orna- 
mentation in  the  ironwork.  Opposite  the 
entrance  is  a double  free  flight  of  stairs,  leading 
to  the  circular  hall  under  the  dome.  As 
regards  their  form,  their  balustrades,  and 
their  ornamentation,  the  two  staircases  har- 
monise with  the  general  architectural  character 
of  the  facades  in  the  court.  They  do  not  rest 
directly  on  the  walls,  so  that  the  old  architecture 
of  the  latter  is  nowhere  concealed.  The  masks 
of  dying  warriors,  by  Schliiter,  on  the  key-stones 
of  the  windows  on  the  ground-floor,  are  all  pre- 
served in  their  original  form.  From  the  upper- 
most landing-stage  of  the  staircase  we  pass 
into  the  large  room  occupying  the  first  story  of 
the  hinder  frontage.  The  proportions  of  the 
central  room  beneath  the  dome,  which  forms,  in 
an  especial  sense,  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  vaulting 
of  the  cupola,  and  tbe  rich  colours  of  the  paintings 
with  which  the  walls  are  adorned,  unite  to  produce 
a grand  and  impressive  effect.  From  the  central 
hall  two  arched  galleries  lead  on  opposite  sides, 
while  on  the  walls  between  them  are  four  great 
mural  paintings,  depicting  striking  episodes  at 
the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Prussia.  One  of  these  pictures  represents  the 
Great  Elector,  or  “ Grosser  Kurfiirst,”  crossing 
tbe  Haff ; a second  depicts  tbe  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  King  William  of  Prussia  as  Emperor 
of  the  new  German  Empire  in  1871,  in  the 
palace  of  Versailles.  These  two  paintings  are 
both  the  work  of  Herr  A.  von  Werner,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Prussian  Academy  of  Arts  ; a third, 
by  Herr  Bleibtreu,  represents  the  Estates  of 
Silesia  doing  homage  to  Frederick  the  Great  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Herr  Camphausen,  symbolises 
the  foundation  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr,  or 
Universal  Militia,  in  the  year  1812.  Beneath 
the  central  light  of  the  cupola,  running  round 
like  a circular  frieze,  is  an  allegorical  painting 
of  War,  executed  by  Herr  Gesellschap ; while 
in  the  four  spandrels  beneath  are  four  female 
figures,  emblems  of  the  manly  virtues  of 
Fortitude,  Temperance,  Wisdom,  and  Justice. 
Around,  near  the  walls  and  pillars,  stand  a 
series  of  statues  of  the  principal  sovereigns  of 
Brandenburg  and  Prussia.  The  side  galleries 
are  roofed  with  beautifully-painted  basket- 
handle  cross  vaulting,  with  small  square  lights 
in  the  centre.  On  the  walls  and  centre  pillars, 
which  are  faced  wdth  red  and  yellow  marble, 
are  placed  the  busts  of  the  most  celebrated 
warriors  of  Prussia,  from  Derfflinger  and  Sparr 
down  to  Wrangel,  Moltke,  and  Prince  Frederick 
Charles.  Two  admirably  - executed  grated 
screens  of  wrought  iron,  from  Puls’s  Artistic 
Locksmith  Works,  separate  the  Hall  of  Fame 
from  the  galleries  of  the  adjacent  wings,  the 
decorations  of  which  are  much  simpler  than 
those  just  described.  The  lighting  is  through  side 
windows,  and  here  is  some  beautifully-modelled 
stucco  ornamentation  after  the  style  of 
Schliiter. 

The  entire  first  story  of  the  reconstructed 
edifice  is  taken  up  with  the  extensive  collection 
of  weapons.  In  glass  cases  and  on  simple 
stands  we  here  find,  methodically  arranged,  all 
kinds  of  arms  of  offence  and  defence,  ancient 
and  modern.  Some  of  them  are  relics  of  great 
value,  intermingled  with  all  sorts  of  trophies, 
banners,  standards,  and  captured  weapons  with 
which  interesting  historical  reminiscences  are 
connected.  Various  kinds  of  armour  and  articles 
of  equipment  of  former  times  are  also  to  be 
found  here  in  classified  order,  and  apart  from 
the  rest  is  a splendid  collection  of  Oriental 
weapons.  All  the  other  contents  of  the  museum 
are  arranged  in  historical  order,  from  the  Stone 
Age  down  to  the  days  of  the  needle-gun  and 
Chassepot  rifle.  The  ground-floor  to  the  right 
of  the  entrance  is  filled  with  heavy  artillery. 
Amongst  several  hundred  guns,  besides  many 
pieces  of  historic  interest,  we  find  the  most 


extraordinary  specimens  of  murderous  weapons 
belonging  to  former  times, — stone  cannon  and 
culverins  of  the  fourteenth  century,  leather 
cannon,  hand  guns,  breechloaders  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  heavy  guns  of  the  same 
period,  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  in  length,  and  so- 
called  organ  guns,  the  prototypes  of  the  mitrail- 
leuses and  Gatlings  of  the  present  day. 
Amongst  the  modem  ordnance,  in  addition  to  a 
number  of  bronze  guns  and  mitrailleuses  taken 
from  the  French  in  the  campaign  of  1870-71, 
we  find  two  German  balloon  guns,  wdth  slender 
tubes  of  2 to  3 centimetres’  calibre,  moving  about 
a central  axis  and  provided  with  butt  ends  for 
taking  aim,  which  were  manufactured  for  use 
during  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  left  half  of  the 
ground- floor  of  the  building  is  occupied  by  a 
collection  of  models  of  military  weapons  and 
appliances.  Here,  under  glass,  we  find  the 
neatest  possible  models  of  army  and  hospital 
trains,  gun-carriages  with  horses,  and  hospital 
and  bivouac  tents.  Then  there  are  numerous 
models  of  fortresses  which  were  formerly  in  the 
Zeughaus,  as  the  earthworks  of  Duppel  and  the 
fortifications  of  Sedan,  Strasburg,  Paris,  &c., 
and  likewise  the  battle  of  Koniggriitz  en  minia- 
ture. Altogether  the  new  Museum  and  Hall  of 
Fame  will  henceforth  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting sights  of  the  German  capital. 


A STORY  OF  CAPEL  COURT. 

TnERE  is  Vandalism  and  Vandalism,  much  the 
same  as  one  of  Moli&re’s  characters  once 
remarked  that  there  was  a calculable  variation 
even  in  the  comparative  quality  of  faggots.  W e 
have  all  come  more  or  less  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  term  “ Vandalism,”  and  however 
unfair  it  may  be  thus  indirectly  to  blacken  the 
memory  of  the  Northern  barbarians  who,  in  the 
early  days  of  Christianity,  showed  their  want 
of  appreciation  of  Roman  refinement,  we  have 
universally  come  to  associate  with  Genseric’s 
Vandals  all  those  thoughtless  acts  of  destruction 
of  works  of  art  which,  though  not  quite  so 
common  as  formerly,  are  still  not  unknown. 
The  good  old  days  of  churchwardens  and  vicars, 
— and  of  those  they  led  into  the  paths  of  destruc- 
tive vice,  the  builders, — have  not  entirely  passed 
away.  What  with  the  meetings  of  archaaological 
societies  in  every  corner  of  the  country,  what 
with  the  great  ecclesiological  movement  of  the 
last  generation  and  the  more  general  spread  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  brilliant  art  of  the  past, 
some  advance  has  been  made.  It  is  true  wo 
still  await  the  formation  in  our  country  of 
such  an  inventory  of  art-treasures  as  that  to 
which  the  French  Government  from  time  to 
time  adds  fresh  volumes,  and  which,  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  work  of  the  Commission 
of  Historic  Monuments,  promises  within  a 
near  future  to  catalogue  in  a permanent  manner 
all  the  more  interesting  of  the  artistic  posses- 
sions of  the  many  churches  and  museums 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  the  case  of  the 
Paris  churches  the  inventory  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  complete,  while  in  the  provinces  the 
work  is  steadily  progressing,  largely  aided,  of 
course,  by  the  clergy,  who,  where  their  anti- 
quarian knowledge  is  imperfect,  are  simply 
called  upon  to  fill  up  a printed  form  carefully 
prepared  by  the  committee.  It  is  an  admirable 
system,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  in 
these  pages  referred,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  we  should  not  have  a counterpart  in  this 
country,  where  each  year  the  labours  of  our  archaa- 
ological  societies  reveal  an  interesting  fund 
of  information  destined  to  be  buried  from  all 
but  the  most  earnest  research  in  the  inter- 
minable volumes  of  “ Transactions,”  whose 
arrangement  is  necessarily  far  from  methodical. 
Even  when  a paper  appears  in  such  pages  as 
these,  it  may  be  only  said  to  have  received  a 
temporary  respite  from  eventual  interment. 
It  is  not  often  that  it  obtains  the  saving  grace 
of  reprint  from  the  pages  of  the  journal  or 
“Transactions.”  When  this  is  the  case,  we 
have  time  to  learn  at  leisure  of  some  of  the 
misdeeds  of  the  past  generations  Bide  by  side 
with  their  vanished  glory ; we  meet  with 
lamentations  over  the  destruction  of  monu- 
ments and  works  of  art  which  can  never  again 
be  produced,  and  bewail  tbe  ignorance  of  our 
ancestors,  whose  traditions,  we  discover  in  this 
direction  at  least,  have  only  too  successfully 
been  handed  down  to  our  own  time ; while  the 
consciousness  of  the  undiscovered  crimes  com- 
mitted in  every  direction  comes  only  the  more 
forcibly  to  cause  a regret  that  there  should  not 
exist  in  our  country  such  a body  of  artists  and 
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antiquaries  as  that  which  now  for  some  years 
has  been  preparing  across  the  Channel  the 
“ Inventaire  des  Richesses  artistiques  de  la 
Prance.” 

Of  a characteristic  specimen  of  the  many 
silent  acts  of  Vandalism  committed  throughout 
our  country,  even  by  those  with  whom  it  might 
be  imagined  rested  the  guardianship  of  such 
treasures,  we  are  reminded  by  a little  publica- 
tion lately  brought  under  our  notice,  the  reprint 
of  a paper  on  “ The  Capells  of  Rayne  Hall, 
Essex,”  read  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson  before  the 
Royal  Archmological  Institute,  and  extracted 
from  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  that  society. 

The  subject  of  the  paper,  which  deals  with 
the  members  of  one  of  the  richest  of  our  London 
merchant  princely  families  of  the  past,  was, 
strangely  enough,  suggested  to  the  author,  an 
earnest  collector  of  armour,  by  his  coming  (in- 
directly, it  is  true)  into  possession  of  an  English 
helmet  of  great  rarity  through  just  such  a wanton 
act  of  Vandalism  as  was  far  from  uncommon  forty 
or  fifty  years  back.  The  helmet  had,  it  would 
appear,  formerly  hung, — as  was  not  unusual  in 
the  past, — above  the  tomb  of  its  wearer.  This 
helmet,  purchased  many  years  ago  “ of  a builder 
in  a country  town,  in  whose  yard  it  lay,”  had, 
it  seems,  been  ruthlessly  torn  down  from  the 
tomb  above  which  it  had  been  placed  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  builder  who  sold  it 
informed  the  owner  “that  his  father  had  bought 
it  with  the  stonework  of  the  tomb  over  which  it 
hung,  and  other  old  materials,  from  the  building 
committee,  when  the  old  church  of  Rayne  in 
Essex  was  pulled  down  in  1840 ; and,  further- 
more, that  he  remembered  that  it  used  to  hang 
on  an  iron  bar  over  a large  and  beautiful  altar- 
shaped tomb  of  the  Capells  who  lived  at  Rayne 
Hall  during  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  who  were  ancestors  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Essex.”  Provided  with  this  clue,  the 
present  owner,  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  with  true 
archaeological  zeal,  set  to  work  to  discover 
further  information  respecting  the  wearer  of 
this  interesting  relic  of  the  now  defunct  and 
once  noble  art  of  the  armourer.  A first  inquiry, 
— aided  by  good  luck, — led  to  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  three  other  helmets,  taken  from 
the  Capell  monument  in  1837 ; of  one  of  these 
the  Baron  de  Cosson  soon  became  the  possessor, 
the  others  remaining,  one  in  private  hands,  the 
third  in  the  Saffron  Walden  Museum,  having,  it 
appears,  with  characteristic  neglect,  “ long  lain 
uncared  for  in  the  belfry  of  the  church.” 

So  much  for  the  act  of  Vandalism,  by  which 
it  is  clear  that  some  forty-five  years  back  a 
rare  and  beautiful  monument  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  ruthlessly  destroyed.  Of  the  great 
merchant  family  of  the  Capells,  the  Roths- 
childs of  the  Renaissance,  there  remains  to 
this  day  the  memory  in  our  metropolis,  in  the 
name  of  a famous  court  turning  out  of  bustling 
Bartholomew-lane,  and  still  not  unconnected 
with  the  great  monetary  transactions  of  the 
City.  A merchant  prince,  who  in  the  verse  of  a 
poet  of  the  time,  Alexander  Barclay,  one  of  the 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  glorious  period 
of  Spenser  and  Shakspeare,  is  named  side  by 
side  with  Cosmo  de’  Medici,  was,  it  can  be  seen, 
a “ personage  ” in  civic  society.*  Research 
proves  the  family  to  have  been  of  Suffolk 
origin,  from  a manor  in  which  county  they 
derived  their  name.  Of  the  sons  of  John 
Capel,  who  died  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  William  devoted  himself  to  commerce, 
and  founded  the  great  city  family,  receiving  at 
the  coronation  of  Henry  VII.  the  honour  of 
knighthood, — a politic  step  on  the  part  of  a 
monarch  whose  peculiar  power  of  amassing 
wealth  has  left  him  a rare  and  historic  position 
among  the  monarchs  of  the  world.  Capell’s 
wealth  soon  brought  him  under  the  extortion  of 
those  two  notorious  characters  so  familiar  to 
our  schoolboy  days  and  modern  examination 
papers,  Empson  and  Dudley.  The  fines  laid  on 
the  worthy  merchant,  who  had,  since  his  knight- 
hood, been  nominated  Member  of  Parliament 
and  Sheriff  of  London,  and  purchased  the  manor 
of  Rayne  Hall,  were  certainly  enormous, — an 
ungenerous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
who,  by  all  accounts,  had  been  most  handsomely 
treated  by  Capell,  the  old  story  told  of  Fugger’s 
destruction  in  presence  of  the  German  Emperor 
Charles  of  his  bonds  for  moneys  due,  being 
paralleled  in  the  case  of  a grand  entertainment 
offered  by  Capell  to  the  king ; another  story 
being  related  of  the  merchant,  in  a frolic,  drink- 
ing to  his  majesty’s  health,  in  emulation  of 
Cleopatra,  a dissolved  pearl  of  great  value.  In 

* “ I ask  not  the  store  of  Cosmus  or  Capell,”  writes 
Barclay  in  his  fourth  Eclogue. 


spite,  however,  of  my  Lord  Bacon’s  indignant 
expressions  against  the  extortionate  mode  in 
which  Henry  VII.  filled  the  royal  coffers,  we 
can  understand  that  a subject  thus  lavish  of 
his  wealth  seemed  a by  no  means  unfit  object  of 
Henry’s  avaricious  envy.  Although  a Member 
of  Parliament  and  a twice-elected  Lord  Mayor, 
Capell,  for  lef using  to  pay  the  fines  levied  on 
him,  was,  it  appears  (being  “ a man  of  hard 
stomach”),  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  and  there 
he  remained  till  the  king’s  death.  In  1515,  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bartholomew’s,  a 
church  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire,  rebuilt  by 
Wren,  and  finally  demolished  in  1840  to  make 
room  for  the  extension  of  the  New  Exchange. 
“ It  is  strange,”  as  truly  remarks  the  writer, 
“ that  the  church  in  which  Sir  William  Capell 
had  been  buried  should  have  disappeared  just 
at  the  same  time  when  the  church  at  Rayne,  the 
steeple  of  which  he  had  built,  and  in  which  lay 
his  son  Sir  Giles  and  many  of  his  descendants, 
was  being  destroyed,  and  the  monuments  of  the 
Capells  were  being  sold  as  old  rubbish  by  an 
enlightened  building  committee.” 

Sir  William  had  married  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  of  Lanhern,  in  Corn- 
wall, by  whom  he  left  three  children,  Giles 
and  two  daughters, — Elizabeth,  married  to  the 
first  Marquess  of  Winchester,  and  Dorothy, 
married  to  Lord  Zouch  of  Harringworth.  Sir 
Giles  Capell  appears  to  have  been  of  a very 
different  mould  to  his  father.  A soldier,  and  a 
courtier  in  the  brilliant  court  of  Henry  VIII., 
his  name  is  to  be  met  in  the  records  of  every 
great  tournament  and  mask  and  every  warlike 
expedition  of  bluff  King  Hal’s  boisterous  reign. 
Sir  Giles  would  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a 
choice  body-guard,  whose  persons  and  horses 
are  described  by  Stow  as  “ aparelled  and  trapped 
in  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  and  goldsmith’s  work,” 
an  institution  which,  though  from  its  expense  it 
soon  ceased  to  exist,  would  seem  to  have  been 
suggested  by  the  still  surviving  guardia  nobile 
which  surrounds  the  Pope.  To  quote  the 
numerous  references  to  the  doughty  Sir  Giles, 
gathered  together  from  contemporary  sources 
by  the  author  of  this  interesting  paper,  would 
carry  us  far  beyond  the  limits  at  our  disposal. 
To  the  chatty  chroniclers  so  freely  quoted  by  the 
Baron  de  Cosson,  we  refer  those  interested  in 
the  brilliant  details  of  the  numerous  jousts 
in  Paris  and  in  London  in  which  Sir  Giles’s 
name  figures  conspicuously.  On  the  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Sir  Giles  is,  of  course, 
to  be  found  among  the  knights  who,  with  the 
kings  of  England  and  of  France,  held  the  lists 
for  thirty  days  against  all  comers ; he  is  fore- 
most at  the  reception  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
at  Gravelotte,  and  again  on  his  visit  to  England ; 
and  we  meet  with  his  name  in  the  somewhat 
treacherous  attack  by  our  troops  on  Morlaix,  an 
event  the  sad  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in 
the  district.  With  this  affair  Sir  Giles’s  con- 
nexion with  the  making  of  our  history  would 
appear  to  cease.  We  learn  that  he  was  twice 
married,  and  that  he  largely  added  to  the  family 
estates  in  Essex,  obtaining,  among  other  neigh- 
bouring properties,  the  manor  of  Stebbing 
Hall,  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  Grey,  Mar- 
quess of  Dorset  and  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
Sir  Giles  died  at  a good  old  age  in  1556.  Among 
his  descendants,  Baron  Capell  of  Hadham  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a stanch  Royalist,  having 
been  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  “ murthered,”  as 
runs  the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Hadham, 
“ for  his  loyalty  to  King  Charles  I.”  In  spite, 
however,  of  these  family  traditions,  his  son, 
who  had  been  created  Viscount  Maldon  and 
Earl  of  Essex,  appears  to  have  taken  a sufficiently 
active  share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot  to  warrant 
his  arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  and 
there  a few  days  later  he  was  found  with  his 
throat  cut. 

Such  is  a hurried  sketch  of  the  historic  family 
whose  tomb  in  the  parish  church  of  Rayne  is 
now  destroyed,  leaving  no  trace  of  its  existence 
but  four  interesting  relics, — the  helmets  to 
which  we  have  above  alluded,  and  by  the  ruth- 
less removal  of  which  from  the  position  they 
had  occupied  for  three  centuries,  in  only  one 
respect  can  we  be  said  to  have  been  gainers,  in 
the  curious  mass  of  information  which  has  been 
gathered  together  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson,  whose 
already  rare  collection  has  been  enriched  with 
two  characteristic  specimens  of  the  armourer’s 
art  in  the  brilliant  days  of  the  Renaissance. 


Removal.— Mr.  F.  Botting  has  removed 
from  29,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  to 
6,  Baker-street,  Portman- square. 


ST.  KATHARINE'S  COLEMAN. 

In  recording  the  proposed  demolition  of  yet 
another  of  the  City  churches,  we  have  not  on 
this  occasion  to  speak  of  one  that  presents  any 
features  of  either  architectural  or  historical 
interest.  In  Aldgate  ward,  and  standing  in 
Church-row  (Pye-alley),  behind  the  southern 
side  of  Fenchurch-street,  which  almost  entirely 
hides  it  from  view,  the  Church  of  St.  Katharine 
occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  haw-yard  or 
garden,  once  known  as  Coleman-haw.  The  haw 
may  best  be  identified  on  the  old  maps  by  its 
juxtaposition  against  the  Sir  John  Milborne’s 
Almshouses  in  Cooper’s-row,  Crutched  Friars, 
built  1535  (but  lately  removed),  and  the  bowling- 
alleys  and  dicing-houscs  which  were  made  out 
of  the  gardens  and  tenements  of  Northumber- 
land House.  That  house  had  been  inhabited  in 
turn  by  Henry  Percy,  second  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland (son  of  Harry  Hotspur),  who  fell  at  the 
Battle  of  St.  Alban’s,  1455,  and  by  his  son 
Henry,  third  earl,  who  was  slain  in  the  van  of 
the  Lancastrians  on  Towton  Field,  barely  six 
years  afterwards.  Their  successors  left  this  for 
the  residence  in  Blackfriars  which  is  described 
in  a conveyance,  1612,  by  Henry  Walker  to 
William  Shakspeare,  as  “ a capital  messuage 
which  sometyme  was  in  the  tenure  of  William 
Blackwell,  esquire,  deceased,  and  since  that  in 
the  tenure  or  occupacon  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able Henry,  now  Earl  of  Northumberland.” 
He  was  the  ninth  earl,  a knight  of  the  Garter, 
and  was  sentenced  to  a fine  of  30,000Z.,  and 
suffered  several  years’  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  for  what  his  accusers  endeavoured  to 
establish  as  his  participation  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot.  Upon  the  Percys’  removal  their  property 
in  this  part  of  the  town  was  put  to  the  baser 
uses  of  which  we  speak. 

Dedicated  to  St.  Katharine  and  All  Saints, — 
St.  Katharine,  the  beautiful  and  virtuous 
daughter  of  a king  of  Cyprus,  descendant  of  the 
Emperor  Constantius,  and  strangled,  after 
torture  on  the  wheel,  by  Maximian’s  command, 
.310  A.D., — this  church  was  originally  founded 
at  a date  of  which  nothing  certain  can  be  said. 
Newcourt,  it  is  true,  speaks  of  a rector  in  the 
year  1346 ; and  Sir  William  White,  citizen  and 
draper,  during  his  mayoralty  in  1489,  built  the 
southern  aisle  ; on  one  of  the  former  pews  the 
date  1582  was  carved.  The  church  Avas  en- 
larged some  forty  years  later,  and  a vestry 
added  in  1634.  This  building,  having  attained 
to  no  very  uniform  proportions,  could  boast  of 
some  distinction  as  a survivor  of  the  Great  Fire. 
It  appears  in  R.  West’s  view,  engraved  by 
W.  H.  Toms,  of  1736,  very  soon  after  which 
time  the  earlier  church  was  taken  down,  having, 
in  fact,  become  nearly  lost  in  the  soil  that  had 
gradually  accumulated  around,  and  was  replaced 
by  the  existing  hideous  structure  of  brick  -.  a 
sorry  exponent  of  the  taste  of  that  day.  Though 
not  without  the  charm  that  lies  in  obscurity,  its 
annals  are  meagre  indeed, — so  much  so,  that 
little  or  nothing  remains  to  be  chronicled  when 
we  have  mentioned  the  epitaph  on  the  monument 
of  Mrs.  Barners,  of  which  some  lines  rise  above 
the  ordinary  level  in  such  compositions;  and 
the  singular  custom  that  once  obtained  here  of 
digging  graves  in  the  vault  for  the  reception  of 
the  dead  instead  of  merely  laying  their  remains 
there  in  the  ordinary  manner. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A LOST  PICTURE  BY 
RAFFAELLE. 

Some  eighty  years  ago  the  Diisseldorf  picture- 
gallery  lost,  during  the  troubled  period  then 
being  traversed,  a work  attributed  to  Raffaelle, 
representing  John  the  Baptist  in  the  desert. 
From  details  given  in  the  Elberfelder  Zeitung  it 
seems  that  the  picture  became  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  Blankcnheim  estate  (not  far 
from  the  railway  between  Cologne  and  Treves), 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Counts  of 
Manderscheid.  A short  time  ago  there  was 
accidentally  found,  behind  a wainscot  in  the 
castle,  a rolled-up  oil  painting,  which,  on  being 
sent  to  Diisseldorf  for  examination,  was  found 
to  be  the  missing  work  alluded  to.  Its  claim  to 
be  by  Raffaelle  has  still  to  be  decided. 


Ventilators. — We  have  received  a circular 
from'Messrs.  Boyle  & Son  notifying  a reduction 
in  the  cost  of  their  ventilators,  with  the  view  of 
extending  their  use  to  smaller  and  less  expen- 
sive buildings  than  they  have  hitherto  been 
available  for. 
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LECTURES  ON  ARCHITECTURE  AT 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  the  main  outline  of  the 
course  of  lectures  to  students  which  Professor 
T.  Roger  Smith  is  giving  at  University  College 
during  the  session  just  commenced  : — 

A.  Architecture  as  a Fine  Art. 

Ancient  Art. — Description  and  review  of  the  several  dis- 
tinctive features  and  details  of  Greek,  Egyptian,  West 
Asiatic,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  architecture,  and  of  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  forms  of  the  public  and 
other  buildings  among  different  nations  and  at  various 
dates;  describing  the  chief  characteristics  of  plan,  eleva- 
tion, and  section  of  the  different  buildings,  forms  of  mould- 
ings, ornamentation,  and  other  details,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  changes  took  place  ; so  as  to  explain 
the  formation  of  the  various  styles  found  in  ancient  art. 
Saracenic  architecture. 

Christian  Art. — The  change  from  Pagan  to  Christian 
forms  of  art  ; Roman  basilicas  ; architecture  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, and  of  the  Romanesque  period  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  France  ; of  the  Normans  in  Franco  and  Britain.  The 
Pointed  style  through  its  several  varieties  in  Britain, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  &c.,  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England  ; the  various  changes  in  the  main 
outlines  and  in  the  details  being  noted  as  with  ancient 
architecture. 

As  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  of  the  finest 
examples.  These  drawings  will  be  lent  to  the  students  to 
be  copied  by  them  if  wished. 

B.  Architecture  as  a Science. 

Materials  used  in  construction  ; the  various  description9 

of  timber  employed  in  building,  and  their  properties.  Th® 
way  in  which  timbers,  deals,  &c.,  are  prepared  for  th® 
market.  Carpentry,  or  the  use  of  timber  in  roofs,  floors, 
&c.  Dry  rot.  Joinery.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  the 
various  building  materials  made  out  of  clay,  &c.,  for  walls, 
drainage,  pavements,  &c.,  with  explanations  of  the  methods 
adopted  in  ancient  times  and  of  those  now  used,  any  recent 
improvements  being  noted. 

Composition  of  mortars,  cements,  and  concrete,  their 
several  properties,  the  best  means  of  using  them,  and  the 
way  of  calculating  their  cost. 

Foundations.  Excavation  in  different  soils,  &c.  Drainage 
of  sites  and  buildings.  Concrete  buildings.  Brickwork. 
The  quality  of  bricks.  Bond.  The  thickness  of  walls. 

8tonework — description  of  the  several  kinds  of  stone  ; 
the  method  of  quarrying  them.  Construction  of  stone 
walls,  piers,  columns,  arches,  and  other  masonry  in  ancient, 
Medisval,  and  modern  times,  both  in  Britain  and  in  other 
countries. 

Arches  of  bricks,  tiles,  stone,  &e.  Groining,  construc- 
tion of  domes.  Qualities  of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel, 
&c.  Wrought-iron  girders,  iron  roofs,  ornamental  iron- 
work, &c.  Fireproof  construction  ; and,  should  time  per- 
mit, joinery,  plumbers'  and  plasterers'  work,  and  the 
finishings  and  fittings  of  buildings.  Illustrated  by  drawings, 
specimens,  &c. 

C.  The  Modern  Practice  of  Architecture. 

Tho  course  of  lectures  on  modem  practice  will  include 
the  following  subjects  : — 

The  laws  regulating  buildings.  The  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  the  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  and 
the  By-laws  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ; the 
Public  Health  Act,  and  the  Model  Hy-laws,  &e. 

Rights  of  light  and  air,  and  the  duties  of  an  architect  in 
connexion  with  them. 

The  tenure  of  land.  Building  oontracts.  The  conditions 
of  contract  sanctioned  by  the  Institute  of  Architects. 
Litigation  with  respect  to  buildings.  Professional  evidence; 
Arbitrations. 

The  professional  conduct  and  superintendence  of  works, 
and  the  charges  of  architects. 

Surveys,  reports,  valuations,  dilapidations.  Dealing 
with  dangerous  and  ruinous  structures,  shoring,  needling, 
and  underpinning. 

The  design  of  buildings  for  spetval  purposes,  including 
their  adaptation  for  transmitting  sound. 


DISCOVERY  OF  A WORK  BY  POUSSIN. 

According  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung , Abbe 
Malbec,  a priest  at  Tauzac  (Charente-Inferieure), 
has  discovered  an  original  work  of  Poussin, 
hitherto  unknown.  It  is  an  allegorical  picture 
representing  “ The  Triumph  of  Christianity 
over  Paganism.”  The  three  principal  figures 
are  allegorical  types  of  Innocence,  Justice,  and 
Peace.  An  opinion  had  been  expressed  that  the 
picture  was  a study  for  the  artist’s  “ Sacrament 
of  Penance”;  but  it  is  remarked  that  his  suite 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  seven  sacraments  of 
the  Catholic  Church  was  painted  between  1630 
and  1640,  while  this  work  dates  from  the  years 
1612-1618,  during  which  time  he  resided  in 
Poitou. 


THE  GERMAN  REICHSTAG  BUILDING. 

The  Neue  Preussische  Zeitung  states  that 
amongst  various  modifications  of  the  original 
project,  is  the  enlargement  of  the  foyer.  Various 
technical  journals  had  urged  this  point,  in  the 
carrying  out  of  which  the  execution  of  a much 
more  important  proposal  has  been  rendered 
possible.  This  is  the  placing  of  the  cupola  over 
the  foyer  instead  of  over  tho  session-hall.  It  is 
remarked  that,  although  open  to  criticism  from 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  this  arrangement 
improves  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  session- 
hall,  and  is  of  advantage  in  the  grouping  of  the 
work.  Professor  Thiersch  (as  well  as  Scott  in 
the  previous  competition)  had  adopted  this 
manner  of  placing  the  cupola. 


LEWISHAM  CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a perspective  view  of 
the  Sunday  Schools  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  George  Sherrin,  2,  Broad-street  Buildings, 
for  the  Congregational  Church  of  Lewisham, 
the  minister  of  which  is  the  Rev.  J.  Morlais 
Jones.  The  original  drawing  was  exhibited  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  1881. 

The  form  of  the  building  is  well  worthy  of 
attention,  it  having  been  planned  to  meet  the 
known  requirements  of  a good  Sunday  School, 
with  its  general  hall  and  side  class-rooms. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  allowing  all 
the  class-rooms  to  open  into  the  central  hall 
and  to  be  divided  from  each  other  by  stout 
curtains  and  wooden  dado.  Thus  when  required 
for  general  use  at  services,  or  lectures,  or  con- 
certs, the  curtains  slide  back,  leaving  the  whole 
room  open  to  the  platform. 

The  floor  of  the  gallery  is  made  level,  and  can 
thus  be  utilised  for  class  teaching,  the  divisions 
being  again  obtained  by  stout  curtains  hung 
between  each  class.  Tho  building  in  all  its 
appointments  is  veiy  perfect  and  complete,  and 
adapted  to  the  modern  requirements  of  Sunday 
School  work. 

The  interior  is  well  fitted  up  with  panelling, 
the  walls  are  distempered,  and  the  roof  i3  semi- 
polygonal  and  panelled  out  in  squares,  with  an 
enriched  cornice.  The  platform  is  contained  in 
an  apse  with  shaped  roof.  The  wing  to  the 
right  in  the  view  contains  an  infants’  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  a club  or  small  lecture 
room  above.  There  are  two  stone  staircases  to 
the  gallery,  and  the  building  contains  four 
means  of  egress.  The  ventilation,  heating,  and 
general  arrangements  received  great  attention 
from  ths  superintendent  and  building  committee 
of  the  schools.  The  walls  are  faced  externally 
with  Kentish  rag  arranged  in  courses,  and  the 
dressed  stonework  is  of  Bath  stone.  At  the 
time  these  buildings  were  being  erected,  a 
ladies’  room,  new  deacon’s  vestry,  and  various 
additions  were  made  to  the  church.  The  exterior 
of  the  new  buildings  was  made  to  harmonise 
with  the  old  work.  Internally,  the  architect 
has  felt  at  liberty  to  adopt  a more  domestic 
kind  of  work,  and  has  introduced  shaped  wood 
columns.  The  internal  woodwork  is  painted 
ivory  white,  thus  giving  to  the  building  a light 
and  cheerful  effect.  The  cost  of  the  works 
amounted  to  between  5,0001.  and  6,0001.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Staines  & 
Son,  Great  Eastern-Btreet.  Messrs.  Ewart,  of 
Euston-road,  supplied  the  ventilating  arrange- 
ments ; Messrs.  Kennel,  of  Bankside,  the  heat- 
ing ; Messrs.  James  & Co.,  of  Kentish-town,  the 
glazing;  and  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  Kentish 
Town,  the  wrought-iron  work. 


SION  COLLEGE,  LONDON-WALL,  E.C. 

TnE  Gatehouse  (see  sketch),  together  with 
the  Library  and  Hall,  and  a portion  of  the 
Almshouses  below  the  Library,  are  all  the  build- 
ings of  the  College  which  are  now  left  stand- 
ing. The  President’s  House,  as  well  as  other 
buildings,  have  been  pulled  down,  and  large 
warehouses  have  been  erected  on  what  once 
were  the  College  Gardens.  The  College  was 
founded  by  Letters  Patent  of  Charles  I.  in  1630, 
and  Charles  II.  in  1664,  in  conformity  with  the 
will  of  the  Rev.  Thomas jWhite,  D.D.,  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-West,  who  died  in  1623,  to  be 
a corporation  of  all  the  ministers,  vicars, 
lecturers,  and  curates  within  London  and  the 
suburbs,  and  for  an  almshouse  for  twenty  persons. 
The  College  is  governed  by  a president,  two 
deans,  and  four  assistants,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  Fellows  from  their  own  body. 
Tho  almsfolk,  who,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
founder,  were  to  live  in  the  almshouse,  are  now 
out-pensioners.  I am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  E. 
Hoskins  for  tho  above  description.  W.  A. 


OLD  WESTMINSTER. 

This  view  is  taken  from  the  Westminster 
School  yard.  The  passage  through  the  arch- 
way leads  to  the  cloisters,  and  in  the  distance  is 
the  south  transept  of  the  Abbey.  Above  the 
passage  there  is  a quaint  jumble  of  roofs, 
chimneys,  and  dormers.  The  materials  are 
stock  brick,  plaster,  cement,  and  red  tiles.  The 
Portland  stone  doorway  in  the  foreground 
might  be  Inigo  Jones’s  work.  W.  A. 


SCREEN,  LUDHAM  CHURCH,  NORFOLK. 

This  screen,  as  the  inscription  denotes,  was  ( 
made  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God  1490.  You  j 
are  also  instructed  to  “pray  for  the  sowle  of  t 
John  ....  and  also  his  wife  that,”  &c.  Near 
the  screen  and  let  into  the  floor  is  a brass  plate, 
in  which  John  Salaman  is  mentioned,  the  year 
being  the  same.  The  surname  has  been  defaced 
on  the  screen,  and  much  of  the  many  beauties 
of  the  work  destroyed.  I was  told,  while  in  the 
village,  that  the  rood-loft  had  been  broken  up 
and  used  for  firewood,  and  I should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  of  the  remaining  portion  I 
sharing  the  same  fate. 

The  northern  portion  is  in  decent  preserva-  j 
tion  ; the  figures  almost  as  perfect  as  when  left  I 
by  the  original  painter.  Not  60  the  other  side,  l 
which  has  been  fearfully  tampered  with.  Every  | 
portion  of  the  screen  shows  the  remains  of  r 
gilding,  painting,  and  diapering.  The  figures  | 
are  alternately  on  green  and  red  grounds,  the  1 
robes  red  and  green  for  contrast. 

The  faces,  hands,  and  drapery  are  wonder-  1 
fully  good,  and  very  effective.  I send  a full  t 
size  of  one  of  the  figures, — St.  Augustine, — f 
coloured  after  the  original : in  gold  and  purple,  I 
silk  and  jewels,  he  must  have  been  an  imposing  | 
figure. 

As  in  nearly  all  these  old  screens,  infinite  | 
pains  were  taken  with  the  carving,  which  no  I 
doubt  was  a labour  of  love. 

I have  suggested  a rood-loft,  but  as  no  remains  | 
of  the  old  one  exist,  it  is  purely  imaginary. 

I must  say  that  these  beautiful  old  works  are  j 
sadly  neglected,  and  are  allowed  to  rot  without  I 
an  attempt  to  preserve  them  from  damp  and 
dirt  and  the  destructive  efforts  of  boys  and 
their  darling  knives  ; and  yet  as  works  of  art  I 
alone  no  modern  productions  are  superior. 

M.  Underwood.  I 


ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  OXFORD 
STREET,  WHITECHAPEL. 

This  building  has  been  erected  on  a vacant 
site  of  land,  being  a portion  of  surplus  land 
belonging  to  the  East  London  Railway  Company,  > 
and  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Farebrother, 
Ellis,  Clark,  & Co.,  July,  1876. 

The  site  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  deep  1 
cutting  of  the  East  London  Railway,  and  great  I 
care  was  therefore  necessary  to  provide  against  j] 
oscillation  caused  by  the  constant  traffic  through  1| 
the  tunnel  and  cutting.  As  will  be  seen,  the  l! 
whole  of  tho  site  has  been  covered,  light  and  1 1 
ventilation  being  adequately  obtained  across  I: 
the  line  and  the  gardens  of  the  premises  on  the  J 
west.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  the  I 
rooms  are  practically  front  rooms. 

The  building  is  of  stock  bricks,  with  quoins  1 
and  bands  of  red  bricks.  The  wash-house  is  l 
situated  in  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  lead,  ■ 
and  the  drying-ground  on  the  flat  on  the  same  I 
level. 

The  internal  arrangements  have  been  studied  9 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  tenants  desiring  I 
two  or  three  rooms.  Each  suite  of  rooms  is  1 
fitted  with  dresser  and  cupboards,  and  a water-  J 
closet  and  sink  and  dust-shoot  are  fitted  up  on  ; 
each  floor.  The  whole  of  the  plastering  is  in  j 
selenitic  cement.  The  whole  of  the  woodwork  1 
internally  is  very  finely  combed  and  varnished,  1, 
and  the  living-rooms  are  papered  with  oak- 
coloured  paper  with  figured  patterns. 

The  whole  of  the  materials  and  workmanship  ■ 
are  of  the  very  best  description,  tho  repairs  ■ 
being  by  this  means  kept  at  a minimum  rate,  11 
which  is  of  great  finanoial  importance  in  build-  I 
ings  of  this  class. 

The  wa6hhouse-floor,  with  the  flat  adjoining,  I 
is  fire-proof,  being  formed  of  rolled-iron  joists  I 
and  filled  in  with  concrete. 

The  building  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  I 
Mr.  James  Webster,  architect,  of  Doughty-street,  I 
Mecklenburgh  - square,  for  Mr.  A.  L.  Dussek,  1 
the  proprietor. 


Calcutta  Exhibition. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  Commissioners  have  com- 
manded that  the  colours,  paints,  enamels,  &c  , 
used  in  the  Exhibition  are  to  be  exclusively  of 
J.  B.  Orr’s  (The  Silicate  Paint  Company)  Manu- 
facture. Messrs.  Orr  & Co.  have  built  on  their 
own  premises  at  Charlton  a show-case  for  the 
Calcutta  Exhibition.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
bare  wood,  and  represents  their  C harlton  White, 
Duresco,  Enamels,  &c. 
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THE  DRESDEN  MUSEUM. 

Dresden  Las  grown  to  be  what  it  is  simply 
by  its  art- treasures.  Without  them  it  would  be 
a second-rate  city,  like  Brunswick  or  Hanover. 
But  exceptional  circumstances  impose  special 
duties.  For  a long  time  it  was  felt,  and  strongly 
felt,  that  better  accommodation  ought  to  be 
provided,  more  especially  for  the  picture-gallery 
and  Mengs’  Museum  of  Sculptural  Casts.  The 
works  of  art  accumulated  in  those  two  collec- 
tions were  placed  at  a disadvantage  through 
want  of  light.  But  they  suffered  still  more,  and 
l in  a very  serious  manner,  from  damp,  coal  dust, 
| and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  Great 

(thanks,  therefore,  were  due  to  the  Estates  of 
Saxony  when  they  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
i Government  the  means  required  for  thoroughly 
I remedying  the  existing  evil3,  by  building  a new 
j.  Museum  worthy  of  its  name  and  contents.  As 
E early  as  1845,  to  Semper,  then  Professor  of 
j Architecture  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of 
I Dresden,  was  confided  the  task  of  designing 
j and  superintending  the  construction  of  the 
I edifice.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  Semper 
I has  produced  a work  of  architecture  in  keeping 
i with  the  works  of  art  which  it  was  destined  to 
\ receive  and  to  contain. 

[It  appears  to  bo  a strange  fatality,  and  the 
present  instance  proved  no  exception,  that  the 
architect  and  artist  should  be  dependent  upon 
i,  the  site  chosen  for  works  entrusted  to  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  new  museum,  this  dependence 
was  all  the  greater  as  the  surrounding  buildings 
bore  a strongly  marked  structural  physiognomy. 
After  much  deliberation,  and  a discussion  that 
r might  be  termed  almost  a dispute,  as  to  the 
most  suitable  site  for  the  edifice,  the  well-known 
! Zwingerplatz  was  selected.  As  the  so-called 
“Zwinger”  (prison)  was  to  be  originally  only 
j the  outer  building  of  an  intended  large  royal 
i palace,  the  erection  of  which  had  to  be  abandoned 
i owing  to  unfavourable  times,  so  the  new  museum, 
j on  its  part,  was  intended  to  carry  to  its  con- 
clusion, in  the  manner  originally  designed,  but 
imore  strongly  marked,  that  unfinished  edifice. 
:But  this  intention  threw  the  most  varied  diffi- 
culties into  the  way  of  the  architect.  The 
Zwinger  is  built  in  the  exuberant  Rococo  style 
prevailing  in  Germany  during  the  seventeenth 
; and  eighteenth  centuries ; in  fact,  it  is  one  of 
i its  most  striking  examples.  The  new  edifice, 
[Consequently,  had  to  retain,  once  for  all,  and  to 
[perpetuate,  the  chord  struck;  yet  the  taste  of 
i the  modern  German  classical  school,  of  which 
i Semper  was  so  brilliant  an  ornament,  is  so 
I much  at  variance  with  this  Rococo  style  as 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  him  to 
content  himself  with  mere  mechanical  imita- 
tion. But  these  difficulties,  insurmountable 
for  artists  of  lesser  gifts,  became  in  Semper’s 
case  a stimulus  for  the  highest  exertion  he  was 
capable  of.  He  has  conformed  very  closely  to 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  original 
style,  but  has  ennobled  and  purified  it. 

Our  view  represents  the  portal  of  the  south 
front,  facing  the  Zwinger.  Semper’s  refined 
taste  led  him  to  avoid  any  approach  to  that 
showy  pseudo-architecture  which  offends  and 
tries  to  captivate  the  eye  elsewhere  in  Ger- 
many, more  especially  in  some  of  the  buildings 
of  Berlin  ; we  meet  here  everywhere  that  close 
adhesion  to  the  nature  of  the  material  which 
shows  the  true  architect.  His  edifice  displays 
a high  monumental  character  also  in  so  far 
as  there  the  sister  art  of  sculpture  finds  a 
worthy  place  by  the  side  of  architecture.  In 
all  great  periods  of  art  the  latter  has  been 
the  mother  of  the  two  other  fine  arts, — sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Architecture  by  itself  is 
comparatively  speechless ; it  leaves  what  it 
cannot  express  and  individualise  by  itself  to 
bo  explained  by  the  language  of  sculpture, 
rhe  building  tells  us  that  it  is  devoted  to 
jreat,  public,  ideal,  purposes,  but  it  is  only 
sculpture  which  shows  us  that  those  ideal  aims 
ire  a worthy  celebration  of  art,  just  as  the 
forms  expressed  in  the  entablature  groups  of 
;he  Greek  temple  explain  to  us  to  what  indivi- 
lual  god  the  edifice  may  have  been  dedicated. 

Rietschel  and  Hahnel,  the  two  eminent 
iculptors  of  Dresden,  were  such  excellent 
nasters  of  their  art  that  they  were  most  fitted 
or  suitably  decorating  and  perfecting  on  their 
>art  the  great  work  of  Semper.  We  have 
sere  introduced  to  us  a history  of  art,  the 
icher  and  more  expensive  southern  fagade 
icing  exclusively  apportioned  to  the  Christian 
tomanesque,  the  quiet  and  more  massive 
lorthern  front  as  exclusively  to  antique  Roman 
rt.  The  design  of  the  series  of  sculpture 
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represented  on  the  southern  side  originates 
with  Hahnel.  The  two  colossal  figures  of 
Raffaelle  and  Michelangelo  are  placed  in  two 
niches  of  the  great  portal.  They  form  the 
theme  for  the  whole.  They  stand  here  not 
merely  as  the  most  accomplished  masters  of  the 
development  of  Italian  art  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  also  as  the  most  eminent  supporters  and 
representatives  of  two  tendencies  opposed  to 
each  other,  but  which  mutually  supplement 
each  other ; on  the  one  side  the  element  of 
grace,  on  the  other  of  sublimity.  All  the  sub- 
ordinate sculptures  carry  out  this  leading  idea. 

On  the  portal  itself,  to  the  left  of  the 
beholder,  and  on  the  side  where  Raffaelle  has 
been  placed,  we  find  Sibyls  joyous  and 
charming,  as  the  revealerB  of  love ; next 
the  Goddess  of  Victory  with  the  palm  of 
peace  ; above  them  genii,  at  play  in  the  studio 
of  the  painter.  Above  them,  again,  are  the 
three  Graces,  Pegasus  rising  buoyantly,  the 
gentle  archangel  Raphael,  and,  finally,  the 
beautiful  dream  of  Jacob,  who  sees  the  angels 
descending  the  heavenly  ladder.  Above  all,  in 
the  attic  there  have  been  placed  the  statues 
of  Dante,  Giotto,  and  Hans  Holbein.  In 
keeping  with  the  generally  gentle  character 
of  these  sculptures,  the  reliefs  which  adorn 
the  spandrels  of  the  round-headed  windows 
of  this  side  of  the  facade  portray  the  most 
prominent  personages  of  the  New  Testament 
and  the  Christian  Church.  The  right-hand 
portion  of  the  portal,  containing  the  niche  with 
Michelangelo,  includes  the  figures  in  relief 
of  the  Northern  Siegfried  and  of  Samson,  the 
Sibyls  as  the  exponents  of  law,  the  Goddess  of 
Victory  with  a laurel  wreath ; the  boy  genii, 
representing  the  activity  of  the  sculptor  and 
architect ; next  the  personification  of  the  three 
arts,  in  all  of  which  Michelangelo  proved 
a master;  finally,  the  Archangel  Michael  and 
the  wrestling  of  Jacob  with  God.  Upon  the 
attic  are  placed  the  statues  of  Albrecht  Diirer, 
Peter  Cornelius,  and  Goethe.  In  the  same 
sense,  the  reliefs  of  the  spandrels  of  the  round- 
headed  windows  on  this  side  of  the  southern 
facade  are  derived  from  Old  Testament  history. 
The  statues  of  Giotto,  Holbein,  and  Goethe,  as 
well  as  the  reliefs  representing  scenes  from 
Christian  history,  are  by  Rietschel;  those  of 
Dante,  Diirer,  and  Cornelius,  as  well  as  the 
reliefs  derived  from  Old  Testament  history, 
are  the  work  of  Hahnel.  The  statuary  and 
reliefs  of  the  northern  front  are  closely  related 
to  those  of  the  southern  fagade.  The  design 
is  by  Rietschel. 

The  portal  of  the  northern  front  is, 
essential  particulars,  membered  like  that  of 
the  south  fagade,  but  it  has  in  its  upper  story, 
instead  of  niches  containing  statuary,  simple 
semicircular  windows.  The  Christian  heroes 
of  the  lower  bases  of  the  south  side  are  here 
replaced  by  combats  of  Greek  heroes.  On  the 
side  corresponding  to  that  of  Michelangelo  on 
the  south  front  have  been  placed  Hercules 
with  the  Hydra,  and  Perseus  frightening  the 
dragon  with  Medusa’s  head  ; on  the  other 
side,  Jason  with  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  Theseus 
with  Minotauros.  In  the  spandrels  of  the 
smaller  entrances,  corresponding  to  the  Sibyls 
of  the  other  side,  are  shown  the  four  elements, 
represented  by  youthful  figures  ; over  them,  as 
a frieze,  the  Olympian  games,  played  by  charm- 
ing boys,  corresponding  to  the  groups  of 
painting,  sculpturing,  and  building  boys.  Next 
follow  the  two  medallions,  that  on  the  side  of 
Michelangelo  represen  ting  Prometheus  moulding 
man  under  the  guidance  of  Athene  ; that  on 
Raffaelle’s  side  Pygmalion  animating  his  statue 
with  the  assistance  of  Venus.  The  spandrels  of 
the  great  portal,  which,  on  the  south  side,  show 
the  Goddess  of  Victory,  display  here  the  power 
of  art  upon  animals  and  even  stone.  On  the 
side  of  Raffaelle  wafind  Amphion  erecting  walls 
by  means  of  his  sounds ; on  the  side  of  Michel- 
angelo, Orpheus,  at  whose  feet  crouches  a lion 
tamed.  The  upper  story  has  in  the  spandrels  of 
the  centre  window,  which  on  the  south  side 
contain  the  Archangels,  corresponding  to  the 
Archangel  Raphael,  Homer,  and  corresponding 
to  Michael,  Hesiod,  who,  as  Herodotus  says, 
created  their  gods  for  the  Greeks.  Upon  the 
columns  rise,  to  the  left,  the  free-standing 
figures  of  Pericles  and  Phidias ; to  the  right, 
Lysippus  and  Alexander ; that  is  to  say,  the 
principal  artists  and  patrons  of  art  of  the  two 
prominent  periods  of  Greek  art.  And  as  in  the 
window  spandrels  of  the  south  front  we  have 
found  the  sacred  men  of  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants,  so  here  the  sacred  figures  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  right  the  Olympian  gods,  to  the 


left  their  most  renowned  heroes,  have  been 
placed.  Over  these  windows  the  wall  forms, 
not,  as  on  the  other  side,  a projecting  balus- 
trade, but  a solid  mass.  It  is  animated  by  ten 
medallions  with  the  nine  Muses  and  their 
leader,  Apollo.  The  statues  of  Pericles  and 
Phidias  and  the  reliefs  of  the  Greek  heroes  are 
by  Rietschel ; the  statues  of  Lysippus  and 
Alexander  and  the  reliefs  of  the  Olympian 
gods,  by  Hahnel ; the  medallions  with  tho 
Muses,  by  Rietschel  and  Hahnel  together. 

The  southern  fagade,  with  its  glorification  of 
Christian  art,  and  the  northern  front  with  its 
illustration  of  the  art  of  the  Greeks,  are  inge- 
niously united  by  the  representations  on  tho 
shorter  eastern  and  western  fronts.  On  tho 
eastern  side  the  spandrels  contain  the  figures  of 
Faust  and  Helena,  allegorising,  after  the  well- 
known  type  of  Goethe’s,  the  blending  of  tho 
two  worlds  and  ages ; over  them,  in  medallions, 
Italia  and  Germania.  On  the  western  side,  the 
significant  myth  of  Amor  and  Psyche  is  treated, 
the  form  of  Amor  being  illustrative  of  classic 
art,  that  of  Psyche  of  Christian  Romantic  art. 
Over  Amor,  a medallion  shows  Pallas  Athenm 
as  tho  tutelar  goddess  of  Greece  ; over  Psyche, 
Christian  Roma. 

A few  words,  finally,  on  the  interior  of  the 
edifice.  The  latter  up  to  the  first  story  is 
divided  into  two  by  the  great  portal.  The 
western  half  of  the  ground-story  contains  tho 
staircase,  the  copper-plate  cabinet,  the  collec- 
tion of  Canaletto,  and  the  crayon  drawings; 
the  eastern  half,  the  rooms  for  the  collection  of 
gypsum  casts.  The  upper  story,  which  is 
reached  by  a splendid  staircase,  is  reserved  en- 
tirely for  the  great  picture  gallery.  Its  centre 
is  occupied  by  the  cupola  ; the  latter  is  imme- 
diately over  the  portal,  and  is  consequently  a 
few  steps  higher.  On  both  sides,  along  the 
longitudinal  axis,  there  is  a series  of  five  rooms, 
spacious  and  high,  not  too  narrow  and  not  too 
wide,  with  a good  upper  light.  The  walls  are 
either  plain  reddish  brown  or  dark  green,  as 
most  suitable  for  rooms  which  by  themselves 
have  no  significance,  and  which  are  merely  in- 
tended to  serve  as  a base  and  background  for 
works  of  art.  The  frescos  of  the  ceilings  are 
executed  by  Rolle,  Kirchbach,  and  Schurig,  and 
are,  in  sympathy  with  tho  style  and  history  of 
the  paintiugs  exhibited,  simply  grey  in  grey 
upon  dull  green  or  yellow  ground.  Twenty- 
three  smaller  side  cabinets  in  an  uninterrupted 
series  separated  by  brownish-red  partitions  join 
on  to  the  principal  rooms.  To  these  rooms 
must  be  added  a third  story,  containing  sixteen 
cabinets  of  medium  size,  and  lighted  from 
above.  There  is  thus  plenty  of  room  to  house 
the  splendid  works  of  art  conveniently  and  to 
the  purpose. 


EDUCATION  AND  HEALTH. 

Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S., 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  address  as  President 
of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science 
Congress  at  Huddersfield  to  the  subject  of 
the  tendency  of  modern  education  to  influence 
health  and  physical  growth  and  development.” 
He  said  that  the  impression  that  something 
was  wrong  was  indicated  by  questions  and  dis- 
cussions in  Parliament,  by  pamphlets,  and  by 
correspondence  in  newspapers,  and  though 
there  had  been  no  polling  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, there  had  been  plain-speaking  by  its 
members,  and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  was  that  educa- 
tion, from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  doing 
injury  to  the  health  and  the  nervous  system  of 
many  of  the  rising  generation.  His  own  obser- 
vations had  chiefly  been  made  upon  pupil- 
teachers,  who  sought  advice  from  failure  of 
health,  strength,  or  eyesight,  and  he  had  been 
horrified  at  tho  refinement  of  human  slavery 
and  torture  that  had  been  invented.  The 
nation  can  hardly  realise  what  is  the  life  of 
these  pupil-teachers.  Apprenticed  to  their 
calling  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  they 
spend  five  hours  and  a half  a day  in  the  fatiguing 
work  of  drilling  little  children  in  their  lessons, 
and  in  trying  to  maintain  their  attention.  They 
then  have  to  spend  the  rest  of  a day,  com- 
mencing at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  until 
eight,  nine,  ten,  and,  before  examinations,  even 
eleven  o’clock  at  night,  “ ay,  and  even  twelve, 
many  a one,”  as  said  a schoolmaster,  with 
scanty  time  for  meals,  and  almost  none  for 
recreation,  grinding  away  at  their  miserable 
treadmill,  in  order,  not  to  improve  their  minds, 
not  to  develop  their  faculties,  but  to  meat  the 
demands  of  an  inexorable  examination.  This, 
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bad  in  the  case  of  boys,  is  more  acutely  wrong 
in  the  case  of  girls,  coinciding  with  that  critical 
period  of  their  physical  development  which 
intervenes  between  girlhood  and  womanhood, 
when  the  physique  is  most  sensitive  to  con- 
ditions affecting  health  and  growth,  and  when 
the  foundation  of  a healthy  or  a weakly 
womanhood  is  laid.  It  was  clear  that  the 
working  of  the  Education  Acts  in  their  effect 
on  health  ought  to  be  inquired  into,  and  that 
several  questions  ought  to  be  answered.  Have 
not  our  schemes  been  planned  too  much  on  the 
assumption  that  whatever  the  intellect  can  be 
driven  to  do,  it  can  accomplish  with  impunity, 
and  without  inquiring  how  much  intellectual 
food  can  be  digested  and  appropriated  ? Are 
we  not  ignoring  the  old  maxim,  mens  Sana  in 
corpora  sano  '■  Can  the  nation  deem  it  a matter 
of  slight  moment  that  a few  children  should 
suffer  in  their  brains  from  over-pressure,  seeing 
that  their  parents  have  no  choice  but  to  send 
them  to  school,  and  often  to  a particular 
school,  under  pain  of  penalties  ? Are  we 
not  ignoring  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
forces  which  through  the  education  grant 
concentrate  their  pressure  on  the  elementary 
scholar  ? Do  we  not  place  the  children’s  health 
in  direct  competition  with  the  schoolmaster’s 
living  ? Do  we  not  induce  schoolmasters  to  press 
a weakly  or  sickly  child  to  remain  at  school  in 
order  not  to  lose  the  grant  P Do  we  induce 
Bchool  managers  to  refuse  to  close  a school  just 
before  an  examination  when  contagious  disease 
has  declared  itself  ? Do  we  not  compel  teachers, 
pupil-teachers,  and  pupils  to  work  with  per- 
petual tension  and  perpetual  worry,  and  so 
destroy  all  happiness  and  brightness  in  school 
life  P Are  we  not  wastefully  wearing  out,  not 
only  the  feebler  and  less  competent,  but  the 
older,  the  competent,  the  experienced,  the  most 
valuable  of  our  elementary  teachers  ? Are  we 
not  in  danger  of  producing  for  the  work  of 
education  a class  of  exhausted,  dispirited 
teachers  ? Are  we  not  making  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  examine  into  and  to  assay  every 
detail  of  State-aided  education  with  a doctri- 
naire minuteness  ? Are  we  not  repressing  in 
our  teachers  all  originality  and  taste  in  teach- 
ing, and  rolling  them  down  to  a dead  level  of 
uniformity  ? 

With  regard  to  the  “ higher  education  ” 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Teale  graphically  de- 
scribed and  forcibly  condemned  the  system 
of  “ cram  ” and  competitive  examination  now 
so  general,  concluding  by  saying, — Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  I am  depreciating  true  education, 
or  advocating  idleness,  or  undervaluing  hard 
work.  Industry  and  hard  work  I value  and 
sympathise  with,  both  in  educational  and  in 
active  life.  Nay,  more  ; it  is  my  belief  that 
hard  work  and  long  hours  of  work  do  not  of 
themselves  constitute  over-pressure  in  educa- 
tion or  over-work  in  life.  It  is  the  work  which 
is  done  under  perpetual  worry  and  anxiety,  and 
uuder  compulsion  of  want  of  time,  that  tries 
the  health  of  young  and  old.  Work,  even  hard 
work,  which  is  done  with  pleasure  and  buoy- 
ancy, with  wisdom  and  unselfishness,  under  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  with  a consciousness 
that  its  effect  will  be  abiding,  surely  is  not  the 
work  that  injures  health  or  exhausts  the  brain. 
But  it  is  because  we  are  importing  into  modern 
education,  hurry,  worry,  and  anxiety,  selfish- 
ness, competition,  and  feverish  desire  fnr  success, 
prize-winning,  place-winning,  and  mark- winning, 
all  tending  year  by  year  to  grow  in  intensity, 
and  to  become  more  powerful  agents,  that  I see 
and  foresee  injury  to  health,  degradation  of 
intellect,  and  a departure  from  a true  ideal  of 
education. 


New  Coffee  Tavern,  Luton. — Anew  coffee 
tavern  was  opened  at  Luton  on  Monday  last  by 
Lord  C.  Russell.  It  is  the  second  erected  in  this 
town  by  the  Bedfordshire  Coffee  Tavern  Com- 
pany. It  occupies  a very  commanding  site  in  Park- 
street,  and  has  three  frontages.  The  entrance 
is  at  one  corner  into  a spacious  coffee-room  and 
bar,  28  ft.  by  24  ft.,  well  lighted  by  wide  mul- 
lioned  windows,  glazed  with  clear  lead  glazing. 
Adjoining  is  a kitchen  and  larder.  Above, 
reached  by  a stone  staircase  from  the  coffee- 
room,  is  a billiard-room  for  two  tables,  having 
an  open-timbered  queen-post  roof,  with  recessed 
square  bay  windows,  fitted  with  seats.  Adjoin- 
ing is  a bagatelle-room.  The  style  is  Old 
English,  of  red  brick,  with  gabled  and  tile  roofs. 
The  builder  is  Mr.  Brown,  of  Luton,  whose 
estimate  was  1,3001.,  and  the  architect  is  Mr. 
Chas.  Bell,  of  Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad- 
street. 


GLASGOW  INSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  on 
the  16th  inst.  in  the  Religions  Institution 
Rooms,  Buchanan- street.  Mr.  John  Honeyman 
presided. 

Mr.  William  MacLean,  the  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report  by  the  Council.  The  Council, 
after  stating  that  the  number  of  members  on 
the  register  was  one  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
went  on  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  action  taken  by 
them  in  reference  to  the  proposed  new  Glasgow 
Police  Bill.  A deputation  from  the  Institute 
had  waited  on  the  Lord  Advocate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland) 
Bill,  and  urged  upon  him  their  unanimous 
opinion  that  it  was  advisable  to  eliminate  all 
clauses  relating  to  buildings  from  the  Police 
Bill  and  embody  them  in  a separate  measure, 
based  upon  the  model  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  and  applicable  to  the  whole  of 
Scotland.  The  Council  had,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
agreed  to  co-operate  with  that  body  in  conduct- 
ing an  examination  in  architecture  in  Glasgow 
during  the  month  of  February,  1884,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  resident  in  Scotland 
and  the  North  of  England  who  may  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  Insti- 
tute as  Associates.  This  is  the  first  local 
examination  of  the  kind,  and  will  only  take 
place  if  a sufficient  number  of  candidates  inti- 
mate their  wish  to  be  examined  before  the  last 
day  of  December,  1883.  Believing  that  the 
establishment  of  such  examinations  will  prove 
eminently  beneficial  to  the  profession,  the 
Council  trust  that  a large  number  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  will  come 
forward  on  this  occasion.  The  Council  had 
received  a communication  from  the  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Architects’  Benevolent  Society 
proposing  that  they  should  give  their  increased 
support  to  that  excellent  institution,  and  asking 
the  Council  to  nominate  one  of  their  number 
whom  the  Council  of  the  society  may  appoint 
honorary  secretary  in  this  locality.  The 
Council  had  cordially  acceded  to  this 
request,  and  desired  to  bring  before  the 
Institute  the  strong  claims  which  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  had  upon  the  support  of  every 
member  of  the  profession.  The  revision  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  measurement  of 
masons’  work,  referred  to  in  last  annual  report, 
had  again  been  before  the  Council,  a recent 
communication  from  the  Institute  of  Measurers 
on  the  subject  being  at  present  under  considera- 
tion. The  subject  of  measurers’  fees  was  also  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the  Council. 
The  most  important  architectural  event  in  the 
immediate  future  was  the  great  competition  for 
the  War  Office  and  Admiralty  Buildings  in 
London.  The  Council  had  had  the  condi- 
tions of  this  competition  under  their  con- 
sideration, and  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
exceedingly  desirable  that  certain  of  them 
should  be  amended,  more  especially  those 
relating  to  the  constitution  and  duties  of 
the  tribunal  which  was  to  judge  the  designs. 
The  Council  were  not  without  hope  that  the  few 
obvious  defects  in  these  otherwise  excellent  con- 
ditions would  be  remedied  if  the  views  of  the 
profession  were  properly  presented  to  the 
Government.  They  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  on  this  subject,  and  had  laid 
before  that  body  a statement  of  the  alterations 
which  they  thought  desirable ; and,  knowing 
that  the  Institute  had  already  taken  the  matter 
up,  they  left  it  in  their  hands  with  every 
confidence. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  the  Government  Offices  competition 
was  certainly  a very  important  event,  and  he 
trusted  that  many  members  of  the  Institute 
would  think  it  worth  while  to  enter  heartily 
into  the  contest.  They  would  remember  that 
on  the  occasion  of  the  last  competition  of 
this  kind  a Glasgow  architect,  the  late  Mr. 
Rochhead,  was  neck  and  neck  with  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott,  who  ultimately  carried  out  the  work. 
There  were  many  reasons  for  dissatisfaction 
with  the  action  of  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  that  competition,  but  he  believed  there 
was  a fair  prospect  that  such  muddling  would 
not  be  repeated  on  this  occasion.  He  trusted 
that  the  Glasgow  architects  would  not  only  put 
in  a good  appearance,  but  carry  off  the  palm. 
There  was  nothing  whatever  on  earth  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  it.  After  advo- 
cating the  claims  of  the  Benevolent  Society 


on  members  of  the  Institute,  Mr.  Honey- 
man  alluded  to  the  proposal  to  inaugurate  an 
examination  in  architecture  in  the  city.  They 
were  bound  to  recognise  the  fact  that  at  pre- 
sent their  profession  was  in  a very  disorganised 
condition.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  men 
took  upon  themselves  to  call  themselves  archi- 
tects  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
distinction,  and  who,  unconnected  with  any 
association,  were  perfectly  unscrupulous  in 
their  conduct.  The  result  of  that  was  that 
the  character  of  the  whole  profession  was 
blackened  in  public  estimation.  A remarkable 
instance  of  this  was  afforded  in  a leading  article  • 
in  the  last  number  of  a certain  “society”! 
journal.  Commenting  on  professional  pecula-  j 
tions,  the  writer  went  on  to  say  that  whereas  ' 
there  were  among  lawyers  and  accountants  1 
certain  black  sheep,  — some  men  who  did 
dishonourable  deeds, — among  architects  the 
practice  to  act  dishonourably  was  invariable,  ■ 
— there  were  no  exceptions  whatever.  This 
was  repeated  two  or  three  times  in  the  . 
most  offensive  as  well  as  falsest  possible  < 
manner.  What  he  would  like  to  say  to  the 
writer  of  that  article  was  this,  that  if  he 
would  name  a single  member  of  the  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Architects,  or  bring  forward  such 
evidence  as  would  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Institute  of  such  conduct 
as  he  said  was  practised  by  all  architects  in  the 
country, — he  should  undertake  that  that  man 
would  be  expelled  from  their  ranks.  He  would 
be  very  willing  to  speak  for  his  brethren  in 
England, — he  was  proud  to  say  that  he  could 
speak  for  them, — but  he  would  content  himself 
with  saying  that  in  Scotland,  at  all  events,  such 
conduct  as  this  man  attributed  to  all  archi- 
tects was  almost  unknown  in  the  profession.* 
One  object  of  such  associations  as  theirs  was 
simply  to  prevent  anything  of  that  kind,  as 
every  one  who  was  admitted  into  their  ranks 
had  to  give  certain  guarantees  for  his  conduct 
in  this  respect.  He  thought  also  that  this  was 
an  argument  why  many  in  Glasgow  who  had  not 
yet  joined  their  association  should  do  so.  They 
should  identify  themselves  with  some  recognised 
body.  It  was  also  a strong  reason  why  they 
and  every  one  interested  in  the  profession 
should  encourage  every  step  that  was  taken  in 
the  direction  of  making  admission  to  their 
ranks  a matter  of  examination.  There  must  be 
some  test  applied  to  every  one  who  was  to  be 
recognised  by  the  public  as  an  architect,  and  in 
that  way  men  who  were  utterly  unworthy  to 
adopt  the  title  would  ultimately  be  excluded 
from  practice. 

Mr.  Campbell  Douglas  seconded. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Mr.  John  James  Burnet  moved  that  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  be  elected  to  the  Council  of  the 
Institute,  namely: — Messrs.  James  Sellars,  jun. j { 
William  Landless,  Hugh  Barclay,  John  Gordon, 
John  Murdoch,  Robert  Turnbull,  T.  L.  Watson, « 
David  Thomson,  James  Thomson,  Wm.  Leiper,J| 
and  Alex.  Skirving. 

The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Council  afterwards  met  in  private,  when 
the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office- 
bearers, namely: — Mr.  James  Thomson,  88, 
Bath-street,  president ; Mr.  David  Thomson, 
vice-president ; Mr.  William  Landless,  hon. 
treasurer;  Mr.  John  Burnet,  auditor ; and  Mr. 
William  MacLean,  secretary. 


EVOLUTION  IN  ART:  THE  DISCUSSION. 

Sir, — The  president  of  the  Art  Section  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Huddersfield 
regretted  [see  p.  501,  ante],  that  I was  not 
present  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  which 
succeeded  the  reading  of  my  paper;  but  I 
have  since  thought  that  it  was,  perhaps,  as 
well  that  I was  unavoidably  absent,  for 
there  is  more  collateral  matter  bearing  upon 
the  subject  which  forms  the  heading  of  this 
letter  than  could  have  been  effectively  handled 
in  an  off-hand  debate.  Evolution  in  art  is  no 
haphazard  speculation  : it  is  one  of  the  results 
of  thinking  out  things  on  a mathematical  basis, 
and  all  my  work  in  this  direction,  as  was  shown 
in  my  book,  “ The  Science  of  Moderation,” 
tends  to  a clearer  conception  of  the  unity  of 
nature.  I have  thus  been  enabled  to  crown  the 
complex  problem  of  progressive  development 
with  a great  generalisation,  defining  the  very 
end  and  purpose  of  evolution  as  the  becoming  of 
the  proportioned.  I could  by  no  means,  there- 

* The  respected  President  of  the  Glasgow  Institute  has 
given  rather  more  notice  to  such  a libel  than  it  deserves, 
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are,  avail  myself  of  the  president’s  suggestion 
a substitute  the  word  “beauty”  for  that  of 
proportion,”  for  the  becoming  of  the  beautiful 
|}  included  in  the  broader  generalisation.  All 
hat  is  proportioned,  or  right  and  perfect  in  its 
ind,  is  not  necessarily  beautiful,  and  in  this 
iew  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  concurred, 
’roportion  is,  of  course,  relative  ; all  relativity 
3 proportional ; but  there  is  such  an  expression 
s “definite  proportional  relation,”  and  I have 
onquered  for  this  hypothesis  a domain  in  art : 
onsequently  in  my  outlook  all  excellence  in  the 
me  arts  inheres  in  right,  definite  proportional 
elation.  In  using  the  words  “proportion”  and 
: disproportion”  antithetically,  it  is  scarcely 
lecessary  to  state  that  the  proportioned  stands 
a my  paper*  connoted  as  the  rightly  pro- 
lortioned. 

Mr.  Horsfall  denied,  in  face  of  all  the  numerous 
•roofs  to  the  contrary  existing  in  our  galleries 
nd  museums,  that  art  is  an  index  of  a nation’s 
intellectual  status : he  might  as  well  have 
lenied  that  the  fauna  of  different  periods  of 
he  world’s  history  were  not  indicative  of  their 
invironments.  But  denial  is  not  argument, 
tnd  in  the  same  breath,  out  of  his  own  mouth, 
le  virtually  contradicted  himself,  when  he 
egretted  that  “ domestic  art  had  been  forced 
utof  the  lives  of  the  larger  part  of  the  English 
people.”  Now,  if  this  were  wrong,  and  to  be 
regretted,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  clearly 
Indicative  of  a decay  of  intelligence;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  right,  as  clearly  indicative  of 
m improved  intelligence,  though  the  word  in- 
telligence was  Mr.  Horsfall’s,  not  mine.  More- 
over, I firmly  believe  that  a book  could  very 
veil  be  written,  showing  that  within  the  last 
ihirty  or  forty  years  people  have  lost  their 
ntellectual  grip  of  things,  as  is  manifested  in 
public  taste,  in  the  tendencies  of  both  dramatic 
Imd  pictorial  art. 

i In  conclusion,  I need  only  affirm  that  I did 
lot  say  that  caricature  preceded  decadence  in 
literature  and  art.  What  I did  say  was  that  a 
tendency  to  caricature  was  a sign  of  decadence, 
ffy  paper  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the 
iddyings  of  fugitive  art  and  literature,  but  to 
.he  main  current  of  a nation’s  wox-k.  The 
nrrors  both  of  early  and  of  declining  art  are 
indicated  by  disproportion  of  some  kind, — the 
irst,  it  would  appear  to  me,  by  poverty  in  style 
ind  treatment,  and  the  second  by  redundancies, 
>y  florid  excesses,  caricaturing  the  style  and 
■reatment  of  the  better  period  of  the  great 
masters.  W.  Cave  Thomas. 


’REVENTION  OF  FIRES  IN  THEATRES. 

According  to  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  a 
latent  has  been  granted  in  Germany  for  a 
:ystem  devised  in  the  above  intention,  which 
;onsists  in  a number  of  cords  made  of  wool 
ieing  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  theatre.  These 
ire  in  connexion  with  a mechanical  arrange- 
nent  below,  and  the  presumption  is  that  no  fire 
if  any  extent  could  take  place  without  one  of 
hese  cords  being  burned.  This  would  at  once 
■elease  weights  which  they  support  and  set  in 
notion  certain  mechanical  contrivances  for 
jiving  a fire-alarm,  opening  panels  in  the  roof 
o allow  of  smoke  escaping,  letting  down  the 
ron  curtain,  and  opening  special  exit  doors. 
Che  question  is  raised,  by  the  journal  alluded  to, 
vhether  such  a complicated  mechanism  would 
emain  in  working  order  for  a number  of  years. 


EDINBURGH  PHILOSOPHICAL 
INSTITUTION. 

The  list  of  lectures  at  this  important  Institu- 
ion,  for  the  coming  winter  session,  includes  a 
ertain  proportion  of  scientific  and  literary 
ubjects.  Among  the  former  are  to  be  two 
sctures  by  Dr.  Ball,  the  Astronomer  Royal  for 
reland,  a scientific  lecturer  who  possesses  a 
emarkable  faculty  for  giving  interest  to  such 
ubjects  without  reducing  his  lectures  to  what, 
a the  wrong  sense  of  the  word,  is  called 
popular,”  a process  which,  to  the  truly  and 
eriously  scientific  mind,  is  and  ought  to  be 
bhorrent.  Dr.  Ball  proposes  to  sound  the 
eeps  of  “ the  stars,”  while  Mr.  John  Murray 
rill  take  the  opposite  direction  of  investigation, 
nd  discourse  about  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
’rofessor  Butcher  is  to  lecture  on  “Ancient 
'heories  of  Art,”  and  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer, 
l.R.A.,  will  give  a discourse  on  “ Convention- 
lity  and  Proportion  in  Art,”  which  may, 


* Sea  p.  445,  ante. 


we  suppose,  include  some  modern  theories  of 
art.  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how 
the  subject  of  “ Proportion,”  so  much  dis- 
cussed at  present,  will  be  treated  in  Mr.  Her- 
komer’s  hands.  The  word  is  capable  of  appli- 
cation in  so  many  different  senses  in  relation  to 
art,  that  the  mere  announcement  of  a lecture 
“ On  Proportion”  scarcely  gives  a more  definite 
idea  as  to  the  real  subject  intended  to  be  treated 
than  Sterne’s  proposed  text  for  a sermon, 
“ Phrygia  and  Pamphilia,  Pontus  and  Cappo- 
docia,”  &c. ; and  one  might  have  suggested  that 
the  subject  was  in  itself  enough  for  a lecture 
(or  for  several),  without  the  addition  of  the 
equally  large  subject  of  “Conventionality”; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Herkomer  will 
have  something  pointed  and  original  to  say  on 
both  topics. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Robert  Qavin,  R.S.A.,  died  on  the  5th 
inst.,  at  his  residence,  Cherry  Bank,  Newhaven, 
N.B.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  in 
delicate  health.  The  second  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  Peter  Gavin,  merchant,  Leith,  the  late 
Academician  was  born  in  that  town  in  1827, 
and  early  manifested  a taste  for  art.  When 
about  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
School  of  Design  under  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Duncan,  and  had  as  his  fellow  students  Sir 
William  Fettes  Douglas,  Mr.  Thomas  Faed,  Mr. 
Alexander  Fraser,  and  other  artists  who  have 
risen  to  eminence.  For  some  years  past  he  had 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  painting  of 
Moorish  subjects.  He  was  unmarried. 

Sig.  Caspar  Fossati. — A letter  from  Milan 
announces  the  death  some  days  ago,  at  his  birth- 
place, Morcote,  in  the  canton  of  the  Ticino,  of 
the  distinguished  Italian  architect,  Caspar 
Fossati,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Times,  he  studied  his  profession 
at  Milan,  Yenice,  and  Rome,  and  while 
yet  very  young  he  betook  himself  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  planned  and  carried  out 
several  important  buildings.  In  the  year  1836 
the  Russian  Government  sent  him  to  Constan- 
tinople to  build  the  new  palace  of  the  Russian 
Embassy  at  the  Porte.  He  thus  became  known 
to  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  charged  him  with  the 
restoration  of  St.  Sophia.  A detailed  account 
of  this  work,  with  polychrome  illustrations, 
was  published  in  London,  in  1852.  Fossati 
continued  to  be  engaged  for  several  years  in 
the  erection  of  various  public  buildings 
at  Constantinople.  Some  account  of  what 
Fossati  did  at  St.  Sophia  may  be  found  in 
the  Builder,  vol.  xli.  (1881),  p.  443. 


NEW  POST  OFFICE  AND  TELEGRAPH 
BUILDINGS. 

The  Government  are  at  present  erecting  an 
extensive  block  of  new  post-office  and  telegraph 
buildings  on  a site  on  the  west  side  of  Bedford- 
street,  Co  vent-garden,  opposite  Henrietta-street. 
The  site  has  a frontage  of  70  ft.  to  Bedford- 
street,  and  is  140  ft.  in  depth,  extending  to  the 
rear  of  the  artisans’  dwellings  in  Bedfordbury 
recently  erected  by  the  Peabody  Trustees,  and 
covering  a ground  area  of  about  10,000  super- 
ficial feet.  The  building  contains  a deep  base- 
ment and  three  lofty  floors,  with  surmounting 
pedimented  dormers.  The  Bedford-street  eleva- 
tion is  entirely  in  Portland  stone,  portions  of 
the  frontage  of  the  several  floors  being 
carved.  The  whole  of  the  front  portion  of 
the  ground-floor  is  intended  to  be  devoted  to 
general  post-office  business,  and  to  the  rear 
is  the  sorting  ■ office,  a spacious  apartment 
80  ft.  in  depth,  top-lighted.  The  telegraph 
department  will  also  be  on  a portion  of  this 
floor,  as  well  as  various  offices.  The  first  floor 
will  contain  offices  for  the  “ Surveyor  ” and 
other  officials.  The  basement,  amongst  other 
apartments,  will  contain  the  battery -room,  the 
clerk’s,  letter-carriers,  sorters’,  and  bov-mes- 
sengers’  retiring-rooms ; and  kitchen  and  store 
rooms. 

Mr.  James  Williams,  of  H.  M.  Office  of  Works, 
is  the  architect,  and  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  are 
the  contractors.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building  is  upwards  of  30,000£. 


New  Cemetery  at  Oxford. — The  Oxford 
Local  Board  have  resolved  to  purchase  twenty- 
six  acres  of  land  at  Rose  Hill  for  a new 
cemetery. 


LONDON  AND  COUNTY  BANK, 
KING’S  CROSS. 

The  London  and  County  Banking  Company 
have  just  erected  at  King’s-cross,  a new  branch 
establishment,  which  is  now  being  internally 
finished,  and  is  expected  to  be  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  the  course  of  a month.  The  building, 
which  is  situated  nearly  opposite  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  Station,  has  a frontage  of  30  ft., 
and  contains  three  lofty  floors  and  a basement, 
the  upper  floors  in  the  centre  having  large 
three-light  mullioned  windows,  with  single- 
light  windows  on  each  side.  The  main  entrance 
to  the  bank  is  by  a large  semicircular-headed 
doorway.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground-floor, 
48  ft.  by  30  ft.,  will  consist  of  the  banking-room, 
the  manager’s  office  and  other  rooms  being  at 
the  rear  of  this  floor.  The  first-floor  contains 
committee  - room,  dining  - room,  library,  and 
other  apartments,  which,  with  those  on  the 
upper  floors,  will  be  used  as  the  manager’s 
residence. 

Messrs.  Glover  & Salter,  of  the  Poultry,  are 
the  architects;  and  Messrs.  Rider  & Sons,  of 
Union-street,  are  the  contractors.  Mr.  Simpson 
is  the  foreman  of  works. 


ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ROOF. 

Sir, — I would  request  you  to  make  a correc- 
tion in  the  account  of  the  above  which  appeared 
in  your  last  week’s  number,  with  reference  to 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  who  should  not  have  been 
styled  “ clerk  of  works.”  Mr.  Robinson  is  a 
Member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  has  been  good  enough  to  assist  me  with  the 
engineering  construction  of  tho  roof. 

Charles  Barry. 


LICENSING  PLUMBERS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  restrictions  of  regis- 
tration and  governmental  supervision  under 
which  plumbing  work  is  executed  in  New  York, 
as  reported  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Gale,  and  quoted  in 
your  article  on  “ Buildings  and  Fittings  in  the 
United  States”  [p.  407,  ante],  allow  me 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  has  recently 
been  reported  from  Bradford.  The  following 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  August 
18th  : — “ The  Licensing  of  Plumbers  by  Muni- 
cipalities.— The  Bradford  Town  Council  has 
just  adopted  by-laws  for  securing  the  lay- 
ing, fixing,  and  fitting  of  pipes  for  the 
distribution  and  supply  of  gas  and  water  at 
houses  and  other  buildings  and  places  within 
the  borough  in  a proper  and  efficient  manner. 
In  addition  to  laying  down  regulations  as  to 
the  method  of  doing  work  of  this  nature,  the 
by-laws  provide  that  no  person  should  act  as 
plumber  within  the  borough  who  is  not  duly 
licensed  by  the  Corporation  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  strongly  urged  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  adopt  a system  of  licensing  any  body  of 
tradesmen  ; but  if  they  licensed  plumbers  they 
might  as  well  license  masons,  joiners,  and 
slaters,  for  it  was  just  as  important  that  the 
work  of  all  these  should  be  efficient ; and  there 
ought  to  be  free  trade  in  the  matter  of  labour, 
but  the  by-laws  were  adopted  by  a large 
majority.” 

It  is  curious  to  see  this  report  of  the  old 
country  following  the  steps  of  the  new  in  what 
some  would  term  a return  to  the  bondage  of 
protection. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  Under  what 
terms  are  the  licenses  granted  ? and  how  can  a 
municipal  body  decide  who  are,  and  who  are 
not,  fit  persons  to  be  licensed  ? Some  such 
restrictions,  not  only  in  plumbing,  but  in  other 
trades,  seem  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
general  public.  Trade  guilds,  that  at  one  time 
made  such  restrictions,  have  in  so  many  cases 
drifted  away  from  their  original  purpose  and 
constitution  that  no  resuscitation  of  their  ability 
in  this  respect  seems  possible.  Mr.  J.  G.  Crace, 
an  Master  of  the  Painters’  Company,  some 
time  ago  * endeavoured,  by  the  creation  of 
a body  of  Associates  of  the  Company,  to  give 
to  competent  workmen  an  aid  in  obtaining 
employment ; but,  as  reported  by  you  at  the 
time,  prejudice  was  too  strong  to  admit  of  this 
being  accepted.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn 
what  results  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the 
Bradford  municipality.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  in  that  district  will  be  good  enough  to 
send  you  their  experience.  A.  B. 


* Builder  for  1880, — vol.  xxxviii.  pp.  127,  205 
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AN  ARCHITECT'S  CLAIM  FOR 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  William  Hall, 
an  architect  and  surveyor,  of  St.  John's  Wood 
Studios,  to  recover  the  several  sums  of  twelve 
guineas,  five  guineas,  and  twenty-five  guine\s,  for 
work  done  at  the  request  of  the  defendant,  residing 
at  89,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square.  The  case 
was  heard  on  the  12th  inst.  in  the  Westminster 
County  Court,  before  Mr.  Judge  Bayley.  Mr. 
Nicholl  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
Mr.  Attenborough,  barrister,  for  the  defence.  The 
item  of  twelve  guineas  was  admitted,  and  21.  was 
paid  into  court  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claim. 

The  plaintiff  (called)  said  that  the  item  of  five 
guineas  was  for  a report  made  for  survey  of  premises 
in  course  of  erection,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
the  buildings  in  question  would  interfere  with  the 
light  of  the  defendant’s  present  premises.  He  sub- 
sequently reported  on  the  case,  and  was  referred  by 
the  defendant  to  bis  solicitor.  In  cross-examination, 
plaintiff  said  he  had  entered  the  charge  of  five 
guineas,  but,  by  an  error  of  his  clerk,  the  defendant’s 
account  was  only  charged  two  guineas,  which  sum 
the  defendant  had  paid  into  Court.  The  plaintiff, 
in  continuation,  said  the  chargeof  twenty-five  guineas 
was  for  surveying  some  premises  and  advising  the 
defendant  as  to  their  value,  which  was  1,800/.,  and 
his  charge  for  doing  so  would  be,  according  to 
Wright’s  scale,  22/.  The  defendant  further  required 
him  to  obtain  an  advance  for  him,  which  was  done, 
and  for  which  he  charged  21  percent.,  which  formed 
the  item  in  dispute. 

This  being  the  plaintiff's  case,  it  was  urged  by 
the  counsel  on  the  part  of  the  defence  that  the 
money  paid  into  court  was  amply  sufficient. 

The  defendant,  called  and  examined,  said  in  1881 
he  employed  the  plaintiff  to  do  some  work  for  him, 
for  which  he  was  paid  twelve  guineas,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  giving  the  plaintiff  a case  against  the 
School  Board,  the  plaintiff  promised  to  do  any  little 
work  he  might  require  without  foe.  As  to  the 
charge  of  five  guineas,  the  plaintiff  never  surveyed 
the  work  at  all,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  last  he 
sent  the  defendant  a charge  for  14/.  in  full  satisfac- 
tion of  all  claims  against  him.  The  charge  of  25/. 
was  merely  a conditional  one  in  the  event  of  the 
negotiation  being  carried  through,  but  as  it  fell 
through,  the  plaintiff  was  wrong  in  making  any 
charge  whatever. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  returned  a verdict  in 
favour  of  the  plaintiff  for  17/. 


BUILDING  BY-LAWS  : MORTAR. 

George  Henry  Wicks,  a builder,  of  Salusbury- 
road,  Kilburn,  was  summoned  at  the  Marylebone 
Police  Court  at  the  instance  of  the  Willesden  Local 
Board  for  having  on  the  14th  of  September  erected 
a building  in  Salusbury-road,  the  walls  of  which 
were  not  properly  and  solidly  put  together  with 
mortar  composed  of  one  part  lime  and  three  parts 
sharp  sand,  cement,  or  some  other  suitable 
material. 

It  was  proved  that  the  defendant  had  used 
mortar  containing  90  per  cent,  of  mould,  which 
destroyed  the  virtue  of  the  lime,  and  made  the 
60-called  mortar  perfectly  useless  for  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Mansfield  imposed  a tine  of  51.,  and  a further 
penalty  of  40s.  a day  for  three  days,  with  2s.  costs, 
making  a penalty  of  11/.  2s. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LF.TTERS  patent. 

4,773.  E.  Robbins,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cements,  concrete,  Ac.,  for  the  construction  of 
houses,  Ac.  Oct.  8,  1883. 

4,808.  A.  J.  Boult,  London.  Venetian  blinds. 
(Com.  by  J.  B.  Querre,  Toulouse.)  Oct.  9, 
1883. 

4,825.  G.  W.  Davis,  Birmingham.  Attach- 
ing door-knobs  to  their  spindles.  Oct.  10, 
1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

October  9, 1883. 

2,828.  G.  Wedgwood,  C.  F.  Wedgwood,  L. 
Wedgwood,  and  G.  A.  Marsden,  Etruria.  Orna- 
menting of  tiles,  bricks,  &c.  June  7,  1883. 

2,88G.  S.  C.  Davidson,  Belfast.  Stoves  or 
air-heating  apparatus.  June  9,  18S3. 

2,943.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Clamp- 
ing apparatus  for  builders’  scaffolding.  (Com. 
by  C.  Mansion,  Paris.)  June  13,  1883. 

October  12,  1883. 

3,396.  D.  Timings  and  S.  Timings,  Birming- 
ham. Construction  of  door-springs.  July  9, 
18S3. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
etreet. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  September  29,  1883. 

122.  A.  B.  Wren,  Bideford.  Joints  of  sanitary 
pipes.  Jan.  9,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  joints  are  made  rectangular  instead  of  round. 
(Protection  not  allowed.) 

656.  W.  H.  Hobson,  Birmingham.  Construc- 
tion of  tesselated  encaustic  and  other  tiles. 
Feb.  6, 1883.  Price  2d. 

A metal  frame  is  made  of  the  required  shape,  and  the 
interior  thereof  is  divided  into  spaces  in  which  the  tiles  are 
placed.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

714.  S.  Deards,  Glasgow.  Apparatus  for 
warming  houses.  Feb.  9,  1883.  Price  Gd. 

The  bars  of  the  fire-grate  are  hollow,  and  form  part  of  an 
endless  pipe  by  which  other  rooms  can  be  warmed,  and 
behind  the  crate  is  a firebox  in  which  more  of  this  pipe  is 
coiled,  and  into  which  the  heat  from  the  fire  passes. 

826.  W.  Blakely,  Bournemouth.  Preventing 
the  transmission  or  radiation  of  heat  through 
roofs  of  houses,  &c.,  and  excluding  rain.  Feb. 
14,  1883.  Price  2d. 

An  internal  lining  is  fitted  to  the  roof,  and  the  inter- 
vening space  is  filled  with  sawdust,  &c.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

900.  W.  Carrington,  Openshaw.  Water  heater 
used  in  connexion  with  circulating  hot-water 
pipes  for  greenhouses,  &c.  Feb.  19,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  an  annular  vertical  boiler  in  which  the  heat  from 
the  fire  is  made  to  ascend  inside  the  water  space,  and  then 
descend  outside  the  same  on  its  way  to  tho  flue. 

920.  H.  W.  Davidson  and  J.  Spier,  London. 
Assisting  the  combustion  of  fuel  in  grates  and 
promoting  the  draught  therein.  Feb.  20,  18S3. 
Price  lOd. 

This  consists  of  a blower  formed  of  asbestos  or  other 
material,  which  is  placed  across  the  front  of  the  'grate 
above  the  bars. 

923.  T.  J.  Mailings,  London.  Sash-fasteners. 
Feb.  20,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A counter-weighted  tumbler  is  pivoted  on  the  upper 
sash  and  when  the  lower  sash  is  closed  it  catches  this 
tumbler  and  forces  it  down  into  a recess  in  the  meeting 
bar.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

933.  W.  Lee  and  D.  F.  Beale,  Maidstone. 
Construction  or  arrangement  of  blocks  or  frames 
by  a moulding  process  suitable  for  walls.  Feb. 
20,  1883.  Price  4d. 

Right  - angled  facing  blocks  are  made,  in  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  which  are  grooves.  These  blocks  are  placed 
in  position,  and  the  mortar  fills  the  jjrooves  and  binds  them 
together,  when  the  interior  can  be  failed  as  maybe  desired. 

984.  F.  Hammond,  London.  Chimneypots  or 
apparatus  for  facilitating  draught  in  chimneys. 
Feb.  23,  1883.  Price  6d. 

A cap  is  placed  round  the  upper  end  of  the  chimneypot 
and  the  annular  space  between  the  cap  and  the  pot  draws  a 
current  of  air  upwards. 


DRAINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  ITEMS. 

Maldon. — On  the  15th  ult.  Mr.  S.  J.  Smith, 
C.E.,  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  Tilling- 
ham,  respecting  an  application  from  the  Maldon 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority,  for  sanction  to  carry 
out  an  amended  scheme  of  sewerage  for  TilliDg- 
ham,  at  a cost  of  825/.,  prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred 
B.  Brady,  C.E.,  Surveyor  to  the  Authority. 
The  proposed  scheme  was  in  place  of  one 
sanctioned  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
some  years  ago,  the  estimated  cost  of  which 
was  1,500/.  The  inspector,  while  approving  of 
the  amended  plan  as  far  as  it  went,  said  he 
could  not  recommend  his  Board  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  scheme  unless  two  or  three 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  at  the  outfall, 
upon  which  to  construct  a small  straining  tank, 
and  to  irrigate  land  with  the  sewage  before 
discharging  it  into  the  Tillingham  Brook. 
Mr.  Smith  also  held  an  inquiry  at  Steeple  on 
the  same  day,  with  regard  to  an  application 
from  the  same  Authority  for  sanction  to  borrow 
250/.  for  sewering  a portion  of  the  village,  from 
plans  also  prepared  by  Mr.  Brady.  After 
hearing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Smith  made  an  in- 
spection of  the  village  and  the  proposed  outfall. 
He,  however,  could  not  sanction  the  scheme, 
for  the  same  reason  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  Tillingham  scheme,  it  being  proposed  to 
discharge  the  sewage  into  a water-course.  The 
inspector  recommended  that  Mr.  Brady  prepare 
another  plan  embracing  the  entire  village,  and 
that  the  outfall  be  at  such  a level  that  the 
sewage  might  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of  a 
small  area  of  land. 

Acton. — An  adjourned  inquiry  was  held  in 
the  Acton  Local  Board  Room  last  week  by 
Major  Tulloch,  Inspector  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  in  reference  to  an  application  by  the 
local  board  for  sanction  to  borrow  75,000/.  for 
the  construction  of  a main  drainage  system  for 
the  parish.  The  inquiry  had  also  reference  to 


a memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
asking  that  the  Acton  Local  Board  might 
be  declared  a defaulting  Authority,  inas- 
much as  it  had  failed  to  provide  means  of 
disposal  of  the  sewage  from  the  property  of  the 
memorialists.  Evidence  was  given  as  to  the 
details  of  a scheme  which  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Lailey,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Board.  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton  also  gave  evidence,  expressing 
his  concurrence  with  the  main  features  of  tho 
scheme,  which  he  said  would  cost  about  80,000/.  J 
The  area  to  be  drained  is  proposed  to  be  divided 
into  a high  and  a low  level ; in  the  former  the ' 
sewage  would  be  conveyed  to  the  concentrating 
point  by  means  of  gravitation,  and  in  the  latter 
it  would  be  pumped  up  to  the  same  point,  where 
the  sewage  would  be  treated  at  precipation  i 
works,  from  which  the  effluent  would  flow  in  a 
conduit  to  the  Thames.  Mr.  Denton  urged  that  ■ 
as  the  Acton  authorities  were,  by  a recent  judg-  •< 
ment  of  Mr.  Justice  Fry,  prevented  from  allow-  1 
ing  sewage  from  new  houses  to  flow  into  the 
Stamford  Brook,  which  had  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  sewage  outlet  of  the  parish, 
but  which  had  been  made  a part  of  the  Metro- 
politan drainage  system,  and  as  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  had  refused  to  come  to  any 
arrangement  by  which  Acton  would  withdraw  ■; 
the  storm-water  on  condition  that  tho  sewage  of 
Acton  was  allowed  to  flow  into  Stamford  Brook,  , 
the  Acton  authorities  should  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment for  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  them  ' 
power  to  use,  on  terms,  the  old  outlet.  The 
inquiry  was  adjourned  in  order  that  the  sur- 
veyor might  produce  a more  detailed  plan ; and, 
meantime,  a deputation  of  the  leading  rate- 
payers is  to  wait  on  the  Metropolitan  Board  on 
the  subject. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 

New  Public  Halls,  Stirling.  — The  new 
public  halls  in  Albert  - place,  Stirling,  are 
now  completed,  and  were  formally  opened' 
on  the  5th  inst.  The  buildings  have  been 
erected  by  a company  on  the  limited  liability! 
principle,  the  capital  being  8,000/.  A suitable 
site,  extending  to  nearly  an  acre,  was  obtained 
in  the  lands  of  Spittal’s  Hospital,  the  Town 
Council  giving  the  ground  at  a moderate  feu- ' 
duty,  and  in  May,  1881,  the  work  was  begun, 
the  plans  having  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W. 
Simpson,  jun.,  architect,  Stirling.  The  building 
is  Classic  in  design.  In  front  is  a large  open 
space  which  has  been  laid  out  as  ornamental 
ground,  and  the  proportions  of  the  edifice  are 
well  seen  from  every  side.  The  building 
contains  two  halls,  a large  hall  and  a lesser  one, 
which  have  independent  entrances,  and  can  be 
used  simultaneously  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  proceedings  in  either.  The 
large  hall  is  seated  for  about  1 ,300  persons,  and 
the  small  one  for  about  300.  Both  are  well 
lighted,  and  the  floors  have  been  specially  laid 
with  polished  pitch  pine  for  dancing.  The 
back  of  the  platform  has  been  specially  con-, 
structed  for  the  reception  of  an  organ,  now 
being  built  by  Mr.  Willis,  of  London,  and  the 
front  has  been  kept  as  open  as  possible  so  as  to 
allow  the  sound  free  entrance  into  the  area  of 
the  hall, — a requirement  too  often  ignored. 

Aberdeen. — Mr.  John  Gray,  a member  of  a 
local  firm  of  ironworkers,  has  intimated  his 
desire  to  erect  and  present  to  the  city  of 
Aberdeen  a building  to  be  used  as  a school  of 

art,  at  a cost  of  5,000/. On  the  27th  ult. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Beatrice  opened  the  new 
public  park,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
south-west  of  the  city.  It  is  about  44  acres  in 
extent,  and  has  cost  the  generons  donor  (Miss 
Duthie)  over  50,000/. 


Proposed  New  Lock  on  the  Thames. — At 

a meeting  of  barge-owners  and  watermen  held 
at  Richmond  on  Monday,  it  was  unanimously 
resolved  “ That  it  is  the  desire  of  this  meeting 
of  practical  watermen  and  lightermen  of  the 
Thames  to  cordially  support  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a half-tidal  lock  and  weir  below 
Richmond  Bridge,  and  this  meeting  is  of  opinion: 
that  it  is  essential  to  the  public  interest  that 
such  scheme  should  receive  the  support  of  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  and  also  the  local  autho- 
rities on  both  banks  of  the  river.”  Of  the 
desirability  of  such  a weir  there  can  be  no 
doubt  among  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
state  of  the  river  at  low-water  between  Rich- 
mond and  Teddington.  Navigation,  even  for 
rowing-boats,  at  such  times  requires  some  little 
strategy. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — Tho  foundation-stone  of  the  Car- 
lisle Public  Baths  has  been  laid  by  Mr.  R.  S. 
Ferguson,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  mayor  of  Carlisle.  The 
cost  of  these  baths  is  being  defrayed  out  of  the 
profits  derived  from  the  gasworks,  and  the 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Hepworth, 
A.-M.I.C.E.,  engineer  and  manager  to  the  Gas 
and  Water  Committee  of  the  city  of  Carlisle. 
The  entire  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  baths  is 
1,378  square  yards.  The  outer  dimensions  of 
the  building  are  126  ft.  by  100  ft.,  the  latter 
measurement  being  the  frontage  to  James- 
street,  and  the  former  the  frontage  to  Wood- 
street.  Tho  walls  are  of  red  brick,  relieved  with 
red-stone  dressings  and  terra-cotta  panels. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  building  is  from 
Tames-street.  The  first-class  swimming-bath 
|is  60  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  3 ft.  6 in.  deep  at 
pne  end,  falling  to  7 ft.  at  the  other;  there  are 
seventeen  dressing- boxes;  foot  and  shower 
baths  ; four  first-class  private  or  slipper  baths ; 
md  a Roman  bath,  with  shower,  spray,  and 
rapour  baths.  A second  group  includes  six 
iecoud-class  private  or  slipper  baths;  shower 
md  vapour  baths ; swimming-bath,  65  ft.  by 
10  ft.,  3 ft.  6 in.  deep  at  shallow  end,  falling  to 
7 ft.  at  the  other  extreme,  with  twenty-nine 
Iressing-boxes ; above  which  is  a balcony  with 
balustrade  (approached  by  stairs),  for  use  when 
liwimming  competitions  are  being  held.  In  a 
Ihird  group  accommodation  is  provided  for 
jadies.  This  includes  a swimming-bath,  29  ft. 
Py  16  ft.,  3 ft.  deep  at  the  shallow  end,  falling 
io  5 ft.  at  the  other,  with  six  dressing-boxes  and 
waiting-room.  There  are  also  four  private 
jiaths  and  a Roman  bath,  fitted  with  shower  and 
ipray  baths.  The  swimming-baths  are  to  be 
ined  with  white  glazed  tiles,  and  the  private  baths 
.re  to  be  of  porcelain.  The  following  are  the 
several  contractors  for  the  work,  together  with 
he  amounts  of  their  respective  contracts : — 
leaty  Bros,  masons  and  bricklayers,  1,580£.  ; 
tlatey  & Forster,  carpenters,  1,0701. ; R.  M'. 
prmerod,  plasterer,  591. ; R.  L.  Lowe,  con- 
jreto  work,  7491.  ; C.  J.  Nauson,  slater, 
|091. ; Kirk  & Robley,  painters,  1921. ; D.  W. 
itanfield  & Son,  ironwork,  2071.  The  total 
[mount  of  the  whole  of  the  contracts  is  4,0661., 
ut  in  addition  there  will  be  an  expenditure  of 
ibout  2,0001.  for  plumbing,  engineering,  and 
sling  work.  The  work  is  now  being  rapidly 
[roceeded  with  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H. 
(igginson  (assistant  to  Mr.  Hepworth),  and  is 
jspected  to  be  finished  in  April  next. 

| Exmouth. — The  new  post-office  here  has  been 
pened.  It  has  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
jsidence  known  as  Apsley  House,  from  plans 
repared  for  the  owner  (Miss  Stephenson)  by 
_r.  Jas.  Carter,  architect.  The  building,  which 
as  been  erected  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Son,  is  of 
;d  and  white  brick.  There  is  a porch  supported 
f three  handsome  columns. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aston  ( Birmingham ). — On  the  8th  ult.  the 
ishop  of  Worcester  preached  to  a crowded 
ngregation  in  Aston  Parish  Church,  in  con- 
sxion  with  the  opening  of  the  new  chancel  and 
her  additions  to  the  edifice.  Until  a few 
ars  ago  the  church  had  only  accommodation 
r about  500  persons,  and  the  parish  had  grown 
population  and  wealth  to  such  an  extent  as 
render  an  enlargement  absolutely  necessary. 
ie  restorations  have  left  little  of  the  original 
brie  internally  or  externally.  Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin 
the  architect  from  whose  plans  and  under 
>ose  superintendence  the  work  has  been  car- 
d out,  Mr.  B.  N.  Smith  being  the  builder, 
e present  works  embrace  the  entire  eastern 
rtion  of  the  church.  The  chancel  is  an  exten- 
n of  the  nave,  only  a portion  of  which  has  yet 
3n  restored,  but  the  remainder  is  in  process  of 
itoration.  The  monuments  in  the  Erdington 
apel  are  placed  in  a prominent  position 
der  the  canopies  of  tracery  behind  the 
)ir-stalls,  and  they  form  a feature  of  great 
erest  in  the  archmology  of  the  church.  Ac- 
amodation  has  now  been  provided  for  1,200 
•sons,  or  nearly  treble  its  original  sitting 
>acity.  The  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the 
re  is  2,300i.,  of  which  amount  800Z.  has  yet 
be  raised  ; but  the  eastern  end  of  the  church 
i been  erected  at  a cost  of  10,000Z.  by  an 
inymous  donor. 

)rwell. — The  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
veil,  in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  has  been  re- 
ned,  after  restoration  under  the  direction 


of  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.  The  work  was 
undertaken  in  consequence  of  a report  of  the 
Diocesan  Surveyor,  Mr.  R.  Reynolds  Rowe, 
to  the  Bishop,  in  November,  1881,  and  the 
rector  and  churchwardens  decided  to  restore 
the  chancel  with  the  help  of  funds  derived 
from  the  sale  of  coprolites  on  the  glebe,  which, 
7^  consent  of  the  bishop  and  the  patrons 
were  aPPlied  to  this  purpose. 
In  addition  to  tho  work  upon  the  chancel,  it  was 
found  necessary  also  to  restore  the  south  aisle 
and  clearstory  wall,  to  rebuild  the  porch,  to 
strengthen  the  foundations,  and  to  provide  for 
tho  drainage  of  the  building.  The  work  was 
commenced  about  twelve  months  ago  by  Mr. 
Foster,  of  Bedford,  whose  foreman,  Mr.  W. 
Wise,  has  had  charge  of  the  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  architect.  The  chancel  is  of 
noble  proportions,  of  early  fifteenth-century 
date.  Through  age  and  decay  it  had  become 
much  dilapidated,  the  Avails  having  spread  from 
each  other  about  11  in.  at  the  top,  and  the 
roof  itself  from  6 in.  to  8 in.  more,  partly,  per- 
haps, from  the  removal  of  the  original  tie- 
beams.  In  the  renovations  which  have  been 
carried  out  it  was  hoped  that  the  old  oak  roof 
might  be  saved.  This,  however,  px-oved  to  be 
impossible,  and  nearly  all  the  material  timbers 
have  been  renewed.  It  had  been  ceiled  under 
the  braced  rafters  and  collars  with  very  thin 
oak  boarding,  painted  in  distemper  with  some 
crude  colouring,  principally  of  yelloAV  and  black. 
This  was  found  to  have  superseded  earlier 
planking  of  oak,  Avhich  had  gone  to  decay.  Very 
many  of  the  ribs  Avith  traceried  intersections 
had  disappeared,  together  with  some  of  the 
shields  which  covered  the  intersections.  Some 
of  the  latter  remained  in  situ  with  their  em- 
blazoned coats  of  arms.  Their  devices  and 
positions  had  been  carefully  noted  in  a manu- 
script history  of  Cambridgeshire,  still  existing 
in  the  library  of  Wimpole  Hall.  By  the  aid  of 
this  book  they  have  been  restored  to  their 
original  form  and  place,  together  with  the 
deficient  ribs  and  traceried  intersections.  The 
new  x’oof  has  been  secured  with  iron  ties,  which 
relieve  the  lateral  pressure  upon  the  walls.  The 
decayed  portions  of  tho  windows  have  been  cut 
out  and  reneAved,  and  the  glazing  reari’anged. 
The  north-west  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  Avhich 
Avas  in  a sinking  condition  from  want  of  founda- 
tions, has  been  entirely  rebuilt.  The  exterior 
plastering  of  the  Avails  has  been  removed  and 
the  walls  repaired  and  painted.  The  local 
clunch,  of  Avhich  the  dressed  stonework  Avas 
composed,  is  usually  liable  to  decay,  and  the  new 
stone  for  the  dressed  work  has  been  brought 
from  Yeovil  and  Grinshill.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  the  walls  of  the  ancient  vestry. 
Tho  floor  of  the  chancel  has  been  repaved  with 
Godwin’s  tiles,  Avith  the  old  monumental  ledgers 
introduced.  The  old  stalls  have  been  replaced, 
but  new  altar  rails,  table,  and  cover  have  been 
provided. 

Llanglydwen  ( Pembrokeshire ). — The  church 
here  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  and 
enlargement.  The  fabric  consists  of  the  nave, 

36  ft.  6 in.  long  by  17  ft.  6 in.  wide ; chancel, 

18  ft.  long  by  13  ft.  6 in.  wide,  to  which 
have  noAV  been  added  a porch  and  vestry 
on  the  south  side,  the  former  measuring 
5 ft.  6 in.  square,  and  the  latter  11  ft.  by  8 ft. 
The  ground  has  been  lowei'ed  in  places  round 
the  building.  New  windows  of  Doulting  stone 
frames  and  tracery  have  been  inserted,  two 
single  lights  in  each  of  the  north  and  south 
nave  walls,  and  two-light  ones  in  the  west  and 
east  ends,  tho  latter  being  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.  Red  terra- 
cotta crosses,  manufactured  byDoel,of  Bridgend, 
have  been  placed  on  the  eastern  gables  of  the 
nave  and  chancel,  and  a stone  one  on  the 
western  bell-gablet.  The  western  entrance  has 
been  blocked  up,  its  flight  of  internal  steps 
removed,  and  a new  Doulting  stone  arched 
doorway  provided  within  the  south  porch. 

The  doorways  are  fitted  with  wrought-iron 
work  made  by  Messrs.  Bi*awn,  of  Birmingham. 

The  whole  of  the  open  seats,  chancel-stalls, 
communion-table,  altar-rail,  pulpit,  and  lectern 
are  in  varnished  pitch-pine,  from  the  archi- 
tect’s designs.  The  best  of  the  old  slate 
pavement  is  laid  down  the  centre  of  the 
passages  and  bordered  with  an  encaustic-tile 
zig-zag,  provided  by  Messrs.  Webb,  of  Wor- 
cester, Avho  also  supplied  the  tile  floor  in  the 
porch,  chancel,  and  sacrarium.  The  old  Norman 
font  bowl  and  stem  have  been  carefully  cleaned 
and  set  on  a new  base.  The  fireplace  that  used 
to  be  in  the  Dol-wylim  high-backed  pew  has, 
like  the  pew  itself,  been  cleared  away.  The 


builders  were  Messrs.  Evans  & Blethyn,  of 
Penclipin,  and  the  architect  Avas  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker,  of  London  and  Hereford. 

Knapton. — A special  service  was  held  in 
Knapton  Church,  Norfolk,  on  the  14th  ult.,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  re-opening  of  the  church 
after  restoration  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.  From  the  report  Avhich 
Mr.  Scott  made  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson,  of 
Knapton  Hall,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  it 
would  appear  that  the  building  had  suffered 
sadly  from  neglect,  from  clumsy  repairs,  and 
from  damp,  the  latter  being  tho  result  both  of 
the  bad  state  of  the  leading  of  the  roof,  and  the 
defective  drainage  of  the  churchyard.  The 
interior  Avas  further  disfigured  by  high  pews  of 
deal,  the  flooring  of  many  of  Avhich  had  been 
destroyed  by  decay,  and  by  two  hideous  stages 
rising  in  tiers,  put  up  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  school  children.  The  necessai'y  Avorks  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer, 
the  contractoi-s.  The  high  pews  have  been 
replaced  by  oak  benches,  the  floor  has  been  re- 
laid,  and  the  roof  has  been  preserved  from 
further  decay.  All  this  has  been  done  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  2,000Z.,  and  about  400Z. 
more  is  required  in  order  to  complete  the  work. 
An  interesting  feature  in  the  church  is  the  roof, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  three  rows  of  cheru- 
bims  with  expanded  Avings,  some  holding  shields, 
and  some  musical  instruments.  The  architect, 
in  his  report  on  the  church,  says  : — “ It  is  at 
any  rate  clear  that  Avhen  the  present  roof  was 
put  up,  the  fourteenth-century  gable  walls  were 
lowered  to  the  new  pitch,  retaining,  however, 
the  kneelers  and  saddle-stones  of  the  earlier 
date,  and  at  the  same  time  a new  window  was 
inserted  in  the  west  gable  of  the  nave  designed 
to  fit  in  with  the  form  of  the  neAv  roof.  This 
roof  is  the  especial  glory  of  the  church,  and  is  a 
particularly  fine  example  of  the  double  hammer- 
beam  construction,  while  its  interest  and  beauty 
is  enhanced  by  the  admirable  coloured  decora- 
tion, of  Avhich  the  greater  portion  remains 
intact.  The  scientific  skill  displayed  in  its 
design  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that, 
although  its  pitch  is  little  higher  than  100 
degrees  (at  the  apex),  and  it  has  no  cross-tie 
below  the  collar,  which  is  placed  unusually  high, 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  spread,  nor  to  have 
thrust  out  the  walls,  though  these  in  proportion 
to  their  height  are  far  from  massive.  One 
truss,  indeed,  forms  an  exception  to  the  rest  in 
having  a tie-beam  ; it  is  that  which  terminates 
the  roof  eastward.  The  designer  appears  to 
have  been  apprehensive  of  the  combined  thrust 
of  roof  and  chancel  arch,  and  ha3  in  this  in- 
stance continued  the  lower  hammei’-beam  across 
the  nave,  thus  forming  a tie-beam  which  cuts, 
a little  awkwardly  perhaps,  across  the  apex  of 
the  chancel  arch.  There  is,  however,  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  this  beam  is  a feature  of  the  original 
design,  and  it  is  moulded  and  decorated  in 
colour  in  the  same  style  precisely  as  the  ham- 
mer-beams of  the  other  trusses  to  which  it 
answers  in  position.  There  is  a proof  that  the 
Avails  of  the  church  were  erected  before,  and 
quite  independently  of  the  design  of  the  roof 
which  they  now  support,  in  the  fact  that  its 
trusses  do  not  in  any  way  correspond  with  the 
setting  out  of  the  side  windows.” 

Donyatt. — Donyatt  Church,  near  Ilminster, 
Avas  re-opened  on  the  13th  ult.,  after  restora- 
tion. The  church  is  an  interesting  structure  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  Perpendicular 
style.  It  has  many  distinctive  and  peculiar 
features  of  that  period,  noteworthy  among 
Avhich  are  the  reservoir  for  water  on  the  out- 
side, the  curious  old  font,  and  the  pulpit.  The 
fabric  was  partially  restored  in  1860  by  the  late 
Mr.  R.  T.  Combe,  of  Earnshill,  the  Rev.  W. 
Hyde  then  being  rector.  In  the  old  church 
were  some  fine  carvings  of  armorial  bearings, 
crests,  and  monograms  of  different  families. 
These  have  been  placed  in  new  frames,  and  are 
utilised  in  the  pi’esent  sittings.  The  whole 
expense  of  the  repairs  was  borne  by  Mr.  Reece, 
and  the  work  Avas  executed  by  Mr.  Preston,  of 
Ilminster. 

Fulham. — The  neAv  Church  of  St.  Peter,  on 
the  Salisbury  Estate,  Fulham,  has  been  conse- 
crated. The  church  is  built  almost  entirely  of 
stock  bricks  Avith  red  brick  facings  both  inside 
and  out,  stone  and  white  brick  strings  and 
moulded  bands  being  placed  at  intervals.  In 
plan  it  consists  of  nave  and  north  and  south 
aisles,  with  small  morning  chapel  upon  north 
side  of  chancel  and  choir  and  clergy  vestries. 

A transept  is  placed  on  the  north  side,  and  there 
is  an  open  vestibule  or  porch  at  the  west  end, 
and  three  other  entrances.  One  of  these,  at 
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the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  forms  the  lower 
part  of  an  intended  tower.  All  the  doors  are 
made  to  open  outwards.  The  style  of  architec- 
ture adopted  is  that  of  the  Transition  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  small- 
ness of  the  funds  available  has  precluded  any 
elaboration  of  detail.  The  total  cost  of  the 
building  is  about  5,500 !.,  and  6001.  yet  remains 
to  be  raised.  Externally,  the  building  is  simple 
in  character,  depending  for  its  effect  on  propor- 
tion and  mass  of  light  and  shade.  The  nave 
is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  a lofty  arcade  of 
five  bays,  above  which  is  a clearstory,  formed 
with  cusped  lancets,  in  triplets,  with  stone 
shafts.  For  the  chancel  the  principal  architec- 
tural effect  has  been  reserved;  it  has  one  bay 
of  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  an  apsidal 
groined  termination.  The  ribs  of  groining,  en- 
riched with  dog-tooth  carving,  have  at  their 
junction  at  the  crown  two  fine  sculptured  bosses, 
representing  Christ’s  charge  to  Peter,  and 
Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  Peter.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  chancel  is  the  organ-chamber, 
which  also  occupies  one  stage  of  the  tower,  and 
on  the  north  an  arcade  of  two  bays  separates  it 
from  the  morning  chapel.  A carved  pulpit  from 
an  old  city  church, — St.  Matthew’s,  Friday- 
street, — has  been  temporarily  fixed.  The  total 
accommodation  is  for  750  adults.  The  w'ork 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Billing,  of 
Tooley-street,  London  Bridge.  The  builders  of 
the  church  were  Messrs.  Gibbs  & Flew,  Limited, 
who  have  carried  out  extensive  building  opera- 
tions in  the  district.  The  carving  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Seale  & Sons,  Walworth. 

Leeds. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Leeds,  has 
just  been  re-opened,  after  restoration.  The 
church,  which  is  Classic  in  style,  was  erected 
about  150  years  ago,  and  in  the  work  of 
restoration  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter 
its  character.  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  and 
during  a considerable  portion  of  its  history,  the 
church  was  surrounded  by  a large  and  influential 
residential  population.  This  is  now  entirely 
changed,  and  owing  to  the  enhanced  value  of 
the  surrounding  property  for  business  premises, 
and  other  alterations  which  have  been  made  in 
the  vicinity  for  many  years  past,  it  is  now 
situated  in  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  im- 
portant thoroughfares,  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town.  Originally  the  church  had  only  two  rows 
of  pews,  with  one  central  passage  and  two 
others  close  to  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
church,  with  a gallery  at  the  west  end.  At  an 
early  period,  however,  north  and  south  galleries 
were  erected.  The  restoration  now  practically 
completed  has  made  a thorough  transformation 
of  the  interior  of  the  building.  The  whole  of 
the  old  pews,  galleries,  choir  stalls,  flooring, 
and  every  part  of  the  interior  fittings,  have 
been  taken  out.  The  floor  area  of  the  church 
has  been  concreted,  and  new  timber  floor  laid 
to  pews  and  stalls.  The  east  end  of  the  church 
has  been  raised,  and  enclosed  with  iron  railings, 
forming  a choir  or  chancel.  The  seating,  con- 
sisting of  four  rows  of  open  pews,  has  been 
re-arranged,  the  side  passages  being  now  by 
the  sides  of  the  Corinthian  stone  columns, 
which  support  the  enriched  entablature  and 
cornice,  from  which  the  centre  part  of  the 
arched  ceiling  springs.  Side  pews  are  placed 
next  to  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
church.  The  whole  of  the  new  seating  has 
been  reframed  and  remade  entirely  out  of  the 
old  oak  pew  and  gallery  framings.  One  of  the 
chief  features  of  the  restoration  has  been  the 
alteration  of  the  Corinthian  stone  columns, 
five  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  which  support  the 
cornice  under  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  over  the 
church.  The  great  height  of  the  stone  pedestals, 
3 ft.  square,  upon  which  the  moulded  bases 
and  columns  stood,  excluded  nearly  one-half 
of  the  congregation  from  a view  of  the 
pulpit  or  any  principal  part  of  the  east  end. 
This  obstruction  was  so  objectionable  that 
although  great  reluctance  was  felt  by  the 
architect,  the  vicar,  churchwarden,  and  restora- 
tion committee,  on  account  of  structural  diffi- 
culties and  other  reasons,  some  alteration  and 
improvement  was  an  absolute  necessity.  On 
account  of  the  bases  being  built  in  several 
courses,  filled  in  with  loose  lime  fillings,  the  old 
stonework  has  had  to  be  cut  out  and  new  wrought 
circular  stone  shafts  and  moulded  bases  in- 
serted, which  has  been  most  successfully  done. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Winn,  architect,  Park-lane, 
Leeds.  The  contractors  for  the  works  are  : — 
Bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and  concreting, 


Messrs.  Franks  & Evans ; joiners  and  car- 
penters, Messrs.  Craven  & Umpleby  ; hot-water 
apparatus  and  ornamental  railing,  Messrs. 
Nelson  & Son;  painter  and  decorator,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Pollard ; new  sunlights  and  plumbing,  Mr. 
Joseph  Lindiey;  lead -glazed  cathedral  glass 
windows,  Mr.  George  Wilson  ; tiling,  Mr. 
Robert  Leason, — all  of  Leeds.  A brass  lectern, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  London 
and  Birmingham,  has  been  presented  by  the 
widow  of  the  late  Rev.  J.  H.  McCheane,  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  incumbent  of 
the  parish  for  nineteen  years.  Independently 
of  the  organ,  the  works  were  let  for  1,2001., 
which  sum  has  been  very  slightly  exceeded. 

Stoke  Rivers  (Devon). — The  tower  of  the 
parish  church  of  Stoke  Rivers,  near  Barnstaple, 
has  just  been  restored,  and  its  bells  re-hung. 
The  last-named  part  of  the  work  has  been 
done  by  Mr.  H.  Stokes,  of  Woodbury,  and  Mr. 
Harding,  of  Kentisbury,  has  restored  the  tower. 
The  west  window  and  door  of  the  tower  were  re- 
stored by  Messrs.  Bryant  & Sons,  of  Barnstaple. 
The  cost  of  the  bell  work  was  about  701.,  and 
that  of  the  tower  between  3001.  and  4001.  It 
is  in  contemplation  to  restore  the  remainder  of 
the  church  when  funds  permit. 

Matlock. — A new  church  is  being  provided 
at  Matlock  Bank,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Healey, 
architect,  of  Bradford,  which  will  supersede  the 
mission-room  in  which  divine  service  has  been 
held  for  a lengthened  period.  The  cost  of 
erection  will  be  4,0001. 

Loanhead  ( N.B. ). — A new  Established  Church 
has  been  opened  for  this  populous  district  of  the 
parish  of  Lasswade.  Tt  is  designed  in  Gothic 
of  Early  Decorated  detail.  The  plan,  which 
is  cruciform,  has  shallow  transepts,  which 
admit  of  extension  if  required.  Accommodation 
is  provided  for  500,  and  a hall  for  about  200  is 
built  behind  the  church,  with  vestry  and  offices, 
at  a total  cost  of  2,3001.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Hardy  & Wight,  Edinburgh. 

Penryn. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Gluvias, 
Penryn,  Cornwall,  which  has  just  undergone 
restoration,  was  on  the  27th  ult.  re-opened  by 
the  Bishop  of  Truro.  The  church,  which  has 
an  ancient  history,  was  dedicated  in  July,  131S, 
to  St.  Gluviacus,  martyr,  but  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  parish  dates  back  much  earlier. 
Some  time  ago  the  church  was  in  such  a dilapi- 
dated condition  that  it  was  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  thoroughly  restore  the 
building.  The  structure  had  been  so  long  neg- 
lected that  it  had  to  be  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn  was  selected  as  the  archi- 
tect to  carry  out  the  work,  and  Mr.  S.  Searle, 
builder,  of  Wadebridge,  was  entrusted  with  the 
contract.  The  work  was  commenced  about 
fourteen  months  ago,  and  has  cost  about  3,3001. 

Hessenford. — St.  Ann’s  Church,  Hessenford, 
was  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Piers 
St.  Aubyn  some  years  ago,  upon  the  site  of  a 
former  church,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  John  Turner  Fisher,  M.A.  On  the 
23rd  ult.  an  addition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
reredos,  was  unveiled.  The  work,  which  is  the 
gift  of  the  vicar,  consists  of  a sculptured  stone 
altar-piece.  This  is  made,  in  the  main,  of 
Beer  stone,  but  polished  Devonshire  marbles 
and  alabasters  are  also  introduced  with  good 
effect.  The  sculptured  statues  are  all  in  Caen 
stone.  There  are  three  groups,  in  recessed 
panels.  The  central  one  represents  the  Cruci- 
fixion. The  panel  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
Crucifixion  shows  our  Lord  led  by  a soldier  to 
Mount  Calvary,  and  bearing  His  cross,  whilst 
worshipping  and  distressed  women  kneel  around 
Him.  On  the  right  hand  the  Resurrection  is 
illustrated.  These  sculptures,  which  have  a 
background  of  gold  mosaic,  all  rest  upon  a re- 
table of  polished  Ipplepen  marble,  and  over 
them  are  traceried  and  bracketed  gablets, 
divided  by  bold  buttresses,  which  become  octa- 
gonal in  turn,  and,  after  rising  as  pinnacles 
to  some  altitude,  terminate  with  sculptured 
statuettes  in  the  round  of  full-length  angels  in 
adoration  and  prayer.  The  wings  connecting 
the  reredos  proper  with  the  north  and  south 
walls  in  the  main  consist  of  diapered  and 
polished  alabaster  panels,  divided  by  traceried 
jambs  of  the  same  rich  material.  A bratticing 
of  pierced  tracery- work  surmounts  the  whole. 
The  work  has  been  carefully  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Whitehaven. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Whitehaven,  has  been  consecrated  by  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle.  The  work  of  pulling  the  old  church 
down  was  commenced  on  the  22nd  of  March, 
1881,  and  that  work  and  the  putting-in  of  the 
foundations  occupied  up  to  about  the  middle  of 


June.  The  contracts  for  the  edifice  were  let  on 
the  27th  of  June,  Mr.  George  M'Adam,  of  Car-  J 
lisle,  taking  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  Hatch,  of 
Lancaster,  the  joiner’s  work.  A portion  of  the  ^ 
old  tower  was  at  first  arranged  to  bo  left,  but 
it  was  decided  afterwards  to  take  it  down  and  J 
rearrange  the  proportions  of  the  tower,  and  j 
rebuild  it  entirely.  The  extreme  length  of  the  j 
church  is  208  ft.,  breadth  66  ft.,  and  height  from  j 
floor  to  ceiling  of  nave  44  ft.  The  chancel 
itself  (included  in  the  208  ft.)  is  of  grand  pro-  j 
portions,  being  36  ft.  in  length,  24  ft.  in  breadth,  '! 
and  42  ft.  in  height.  The  ceiling  of  the  chancel 
is  a panelled  ceiling,  with  very  handsome  | 
carved  cornices.  In  the  centres  of  the  panels 
are  carved  patera.  There  are  three  exits  and 
entrances  as  before, — the  main  entrance  from 
Lowther  - street,  one  from  Queen  - street, 
and  one  from  Church  - street.  From  the  j 
exterior,  the  front  presented  to  Lowther-  j 
street  has  a fine  porch,  over  which  springs 
a square  tower  to  the  height  of  90  ft.,  ■ 
with  four  small  spires  at  the  corners  of  the 
tower.  The  church  will  seat  1,000  persons, 
and  the  cost  of  its  re-erection  (about  9,0001.)  has 
been  borne  by  Miss  Gibson,  who  has  also 
defrayed  the  cost  of  the  re-erection  of  the  I 
tower.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  architect.  The  mason’s 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  M'Adam,  White- 
haven, and  carpenter  and  joiner’s  work,  in- 
cluding all  the  carving  except  the  pulpit  and  a 
few  smaller  pieces  of  furniture,  have  been 
executed  by  Mr.  Hatch,  of  Lancaster;  the 
plumber’s  work  by  Mr.  Anderson,  of  Glasgow 
and  Carlisle  ; the  slater’s  work  by  Mr.  Nanson, 
of  Carlisle  ; the  plasterer’s  work  by  Mr.  Ormerod,! 
of  Carlisle  ; the  glazing  and  gas-fittings  by  Mr. 
Burns,  of  Whitehaven  ; the  stone  carving  by 
Mr.  Nelson,  of  Carlisle ; the  heating  by  Messrs.  ; 
Seaward,  of  Lancaster. 

Leivisham. — A mission  church  in  Brookdale- 
road,  Springfield,  Catford,  in  connexion  with 
St.  Mary’s  Parish  Church,  was  opened  on  the 
29th  of  September.  The  church  is  of  stock 
brick,  with  red  brick  arches  and  dressings  ex- 
ternally, with  plain  lancet  and  circular  windows 
throughout.  A porch  runs  the  whole  width  of 
the  west  front,  with  a large  circular  window  in 
the  gable,  and  bell-cote  over  it.  A ventilating . 
fleche  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
church  will  accommodate  300  persons  on  chairs, 
and  the  contract  price,  including  special-made 
gaslittings,  stoves,  drains,  fencing,  and  gates, . 
was  under  9501.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Jerrard,  contractor,  Lewisham ; 
the  gasfittings  by  Messrs.  Sandland,  of  Mansell- 
street,  Aldgate,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner,  of  High- 
street,  Lewisham. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Camphill. — On  the  29th  ult.  the  copestone  of 
the  new  spire  of  Camphill  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Glasgow,  was  laid.  The  spire  is  about 
200  ft.  high,  and  was  included  in  the  original 
plans  when  the  church  was  built  in  1875-76, 
but  for  various  reasons  has  not  been  erected  till 
now.  Besides  the  church  and  spire,  the  plans, 
as  now  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  include  a 
large  hall,  and  the  total  cost  of  the  building  has 
been  a little  over  17,5001.  The  church  is  seated 
for  about  1,000  persons.  Messrs.  Morrison  & 
Mason  are  the  contractors,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Leiper 
is  the  architect. 

Newhaven  ( N.B. ). — The  Free  Church  at 
Newhaven  is  at  present  in  process  of  recon-; 
struction,  and  on  the  22nd  ult.  a memorial  stone 
in  connexion  with  the  work  was  laid  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Grant,  M.P.  By  the  alterations  which 
are  being  made,  the  number  of  sittings  will  be 
increased  from  700  to  900.  The  plans  also  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  a spire,  120  ft.  high, 
with  a clock  and  bell.  The  reconstruction, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  fully  3,0001.,  is  being 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Smellie,  builder,  Glasgow. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Wallace  & Flock- 
hart,  London. 

Stranraer  ( N.D. ). — On  the  22nd  ult.  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  Free  Charch  for  the 
district  and  parish  of  Sheuchan  was  laid  at 
Stranraer.  The  old  church,  which  is  situated 
in  Park-lane,  has  been  used  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  but  the  congregation  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  a new  erection  has  been 
rendered  necessary.  The  new  church  is  being 
built  in  King-street,  from  designs  by  Mr 
McLachlan,  architect,  Edinburgh,  and  will  cos! 
upwards  of  2,0001. 
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West  Hartlepool.  — The  new  church  and 
I schools  just  completed  for  the  English  Pres- 
’ byterian  body  at  West  Hartlepool  were  opened 
on  the  25th  ult.  The  buildings  have  been 
i erected  from  the  designs  and  uuder  the  super- 
! vision  of  Mr.  Banks,  of  23,  Finsbury-circus, 
[London,  and  Whitehaven  (now  Messrs.  T.  L. 
i Banks  & Townsend).  The  peculiarities  of  the 
il  site,  which  is  a disused  quarry,  and  which  falls 
' several  feet  from  front  to  back,  suggested  the 
i utilising  of  the  already  excavated  portion. 
(Thus,  while  the  schools  are  arranged  beneath 
ithe  church,  the  latter  is  entered  from  the  level 
of  Brougham-street.  The  building  is  designed 
in  a free  treatment  of  Lato  Gothic,  with  a 
(certain  amount  of  Flemish  treatment  to  which 
the  carved  and  moulded  brickwork  lend  them- 
Iselves.  The  church  seats  on  the  (ground-floor 
1540,  and  in  the  west  gallery,  103, — a total  of 
• 64.3  worshippers.  The  tender  amounted  to 
14,64,41.  The  contractor  was  Mr.  Johnston,  of 
i West  Hartlepool;  Mr.  Robert  Watts  was  the 
[clerk  of  works. 

i Sevenoalcs. — On  Monday  last,  the  15th,  the 
:memorial-stones  of  the  New  Bible  Christian 
iChapel  at  Sevenoaks  were  laid  in  the  presence 
of  a number  of  ministers  and  friends.  The 
'•style  of  the  building  is  Gothic,  of  the  Early 
English  period  ; the  materials  are  brick,  with 
(stone  dressings,  the  principal  front  being  of  a 
rich  red  from  Lord  Stanhope’s  fields,  and,  by  the 
introduction  of  moulded  and  ornamental  bricks, 
‘a  cheap  but  effective  elevation  is  produced. 
iThe  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  of 
London,  and  the  builder  Mr.  John  Boase,  of 
'Sevenoaks. 

I Birmingham. — The  church  erected  by  the 
Swedenborgian  congregation  in  Wretham-road, 
{has  just  received  several  important  gifts, 
lamongst  others  a handsome  reredos  presented 
by  an  anonymous  benefactor.  The  body  of  the 
work  is  of  alabaster,  standing  upon  a base  of 
(polished  green  marble  from  the  Connemara 
quarries.  The  central  part  of  the  design  is 
bccupied  by  a group,  10  ft.  in  length,  represent- 
ing the  Lord’s  Supper ; the  apostles  being 
seated  in  a richly-canopied  chamber,  the  back- 
ground of  which  is  brought  out  with  inlaid 
marble  and  pale  gold.  On  the  right  and  left 
{ides  canopied  niches  rise  to  the  height  of  15  ft. 
Chese  are  filled  with  statues.  The  whole  of  the 
iculptui’e  has  been  executed  in  white  alabaster, 
lo  as  to  contrast  well  with  the  deeply-veined 
haterial  used  in  the  structural  parts,  and  these 
In  turn  have  been  relieved  by  the  introduction 
I'f  green  marble  shafts  and  inlaid  work.  The 
general  design  is  Gothic  of  the  Early  French 
•ype,  and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr. 
(loddis,  of  Birmingham. 


tOMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 

NEWS. 

i Birmingham. — Ou  the  17th  ult.  Dr.  Ilsley, 
Uishop  Auxiliary  of  the  R.C.  Diocese  of 
Jirmingham,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a 
tew  church  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Anne.  The 
hurch,  the  site  of  which  is  in  Alcester-street, 
s to  be  erected  from  designs  prepared  by 
Ir.  Albert  Vicars,  151,  Strand,  London,  in  the 
larly  English  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be 
a length  105  ft.,  by  48  ft.  in  width,  and  50  ft. 
iigh,  consisting  of  nave  and  two  aisles,  with 
hapels  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter.  When 
nished  the  building  will  seat  600  persons.  The 
hurch  is  to  have  a tower  and  spire.  The 
ontractors  are  Messrs.  Barker  & Son,  of 
landsworth,  Birmingham. 

Norwich. — A new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
eing  built  in  Norwich  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
olk.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  F.S.A.,  is  the  architect. 
l correspondent  says  the  style  of  architecture 
i Early  English.  The  site  is  a fine  one, — that 
f the  old  city  gaol, — and  is  nearly  two  acres 
l extent,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  Norwich,  at 
he  top  of  St.  Giles’s-gate.  The  stone  selected 
o be  used  externally  is  Ancaster  (weather  bed) 
3r  all  weathering  projections,  and  the  remainder 
f the  stone  used  externally  is  Beer  stone  from 
lie  Devonshire  quarries.  The  stone  internally 
ar  the  principal  parts  of  the  works  will  be 
aibigny,  from  the  Aubigny  quarries  in  Nor- 
landy,  a few  miles  from  William  the  Con- 
ueror’s  birthplace.  This  stone  is  likely  to  be- 
ome  better  known  in  England  than  has  hitherto 
een  the  case.  It  is  now  employed  at  the 
rew  Stock  Exchange,  London.  The  company’s 
ffice  is  16,  Stoney-street,  Borough.  The 
smainder  of  the  stone  used  internally  is  Beer 
tone.  Messrs.  Rattee  & Kett,  of  Cambridge, 


are  the  contractors,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Thos.  Burton. 

Tudhoe. — The  R.C.  church  atTudhoe,  Durham, 
,^.^?een  re*°pened,  after  enlargement  by  the 
addition  of  a gallery,  a baptistery,  and  a tower. 
The  gallery  is  supported  by  four  Bath  stone 
pillars,  carrying  pitch-pine  beams.  In  front  of 
the  gallery  are  carved  figures  of  St.  Joseph  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  as  well  as  grapes  and 
flowers.  Outside  the  principal  entrance  are 
carved  figures  of  angels,  and  at  the  side  of  the 
circular  window  the  figures  of  St.  Cuthbert  and 
the  Venerable  Bede.  The  tower  is  of  octagonal 
shape,  80  ft.  in  height  from  the  surface.  The 
bell,  which  is  the  gift  of  Mr.Marmaduke  Salvin, 
of  Burn  Hall,  is  from  the  factory  of  Messrs. 
Lewis  & Son,  of  London.  The  mason’s  and 
joiner’s  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  W.  Foster, 
Croxdale,  and  the  heating  apparatus  was  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Walker  & Emley,  of  Newcastle. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Alnwick. — A window  has  just  been  erected  in 
the  parish  church,  Alnwick,  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Mr.  T.  Robertson,  of  that  town.  The 
window,  which  consists  of  three  openings,  is 
filled  with  one  large  group  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  figure  of  Our  Lord,  who  has  just  stepped 
forth  from  the  sepulchre,  is  robed  in  shining 
white  raiment,  which  sheds  a glow  of  light  on 
the  sombre  garments  of  the  centurion  soldiers, 
who  shrink  back  from  the  heavenly  vision.  In 
the  background,  against  a sky  in  which  the 
dawn  is  breaking,  are  the  three  Marys.  In  the 
tracery  above  the  window  are  angels  bearing 
scrolls  inscribed  with  texts.  The  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  of  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

Stretton. — The  east  window  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Nicholas’  Church,  Stretton,  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  at  the  cost  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Soulby  Simpson,  of  Leamington,  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  who  was  buried  in  Stretton  church- 
yard, in  June,  1882,  by  the  side  of  his  brother, 
the  Rev.  William  Hirst  Simpson,  formerly  rector 
of  the  parish.  The  window  is  a three-light  one, 
of  the  later  portion  of  the  Decorated  style,  and 
would  date  to  somewhere  about  the  year  1330. 
It  had  once  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  of 
which  a few  fragments  were  discovered  during 
the  restoration  of  the  church  two  years  ago. 
This  restoration  was  completed  at  a cost  of 
nearly  1,700L, — exclusive  of  numerous  gifts, — 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  James  Fowler,  of  Louth, 
who  has  arranged  the  design  for  this  new  win- 
dow. As  in  the  case  of  the  other  four  memorial 
windows  in  Stretton  Church,  it  was  entrusted 
to  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  of  London,  who  has  carried 
out  the  work  in  a way  that  does  him  great 
credit.  The  subject  of  the  window  is  the  Ascen- 
sion. 

Baling. — A stained-glass  window  given  to 
Christ  Church,  Ealing,  by  Mr.  J.  Goodchild, 
formerly  of  Heathfield  House,  has  been  dedi- 
cated. It  is  situate  at  the  western  end  of  the 
church,  over  the  gallery.  The  subject  illustrated 
is  the  Feast  of  Pentecost.  In  the  top  opening 
of  the  tracery  is  the  Holy  Dove,  surrounded  by 
rays  of  glory  and  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  in  the 
quatrefoils.  In  the  four  lower  compartments 
are  groups  of  figures  of  the  Apostles  and  others 
who  are  described  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
1st  and  2nd  chapters,  as  having  been  present ; 
the  “ tongues  as  of  fire,”  resting  on  the  heads  of 
the  Apostles.  In  the  bases  are  figures  of  the 
the  four  prophets, — Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Malachi, 
and  Joel.  The  setting  is  of  canopy  work,  of  a 
style  which  is  consistent  with  the  date  of 
architecture  in  which  the  church  is  built,  viz., 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  work  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers, 
Westlake,  & Co.,  of  Endell-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Ulverston. — In  the  Church  of  “ Holy  Trinity,” 
Ulverston,  a stained-glass  window  of  fair  pro- 
portion and  in  thirteenth-century  style  of  art, 
has  just  been  unveiled.  The  inscription  at  base 
is  : — “ Erected  in  memory  of  Myles  Kennedy, 
P.M.  and  P.Z.  905,  and  P.G.S.W.,  West  Lan- 
cashire, by  his  brother  Freemasons,  A.D.  1883.” 
The  two  subjects  mainly  illustrated  are  the 
Judgment  of  Solomon,  and  Solomon  building 
the  Temple.  The  respective  subjunct  texts 
are  : — “ The  Lord  gave  Solomon  wisdom,” 
and  “ So  Solomon  built  the  House.”  These 
subjects,  with  suitable  adjuncts,  are  effectively 
treated  after  standard  art  examples.  Above 
each  is  an  enriched  canopy  with  light  grisaille 
background,  whilst  above  all  is  the  glorified 
“ All-seeing  Eye.”  Duplex  interlaced  triangles, 


an  ancient  symbol  of  Tri-unity,  are  incorporated 
into  the  bordure  ornamentation.  In  the  space 
between  subjects  and  base  are  two  Masonic 
emblem  trophies,  each  within  aquatrefoil.  The 
emblems  so  grouped  are  : — 1,  Square  and  Com- 
passes; 2,  Plumb-rule;  3,  Level;  4,  -24-in. 
Gauge;  5,  Maul  or  Mallet;  6,  Chisel.  The 
window  is  from  the  studio  of  Messrs.  Powell 
Bros.,  of  Leeds, — Mr.  J.  W.  Grundy,  of  Ulver- 
ston, being  the  supervising  architect. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bristol. — On  the  29th  ult.,  the  corner-stone  of 
a new  school  for  infants,  in  connexion  with  St. 
Michael  and  All  Angels’  Church,  Bishopston, 
was  laid.  The  building  is  to  accommodate  200 
children.  The  site  faces  Horfield-road,  and  the 
new  school,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hansom, 
architect,  and  being  built  by  Messrs.  King  & 
Son,  of  Bitton,  has  a frontage  of  55  ft.  The 
style  adopted  is  Gothic,  and  the  school  will 
consist  of  one  large  room,  45  ft.  by  22  ft.,  and 
a class-room  of  15  ft.  square. 

Sheffield. — The  memorial  stones  of  new  schools 
in  connexion  with  Ebenezer  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Sheffield,  were  laid  a few  days  ago.  The  plans 
have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Clement  Gibson, 
architect,  St.  Philip’s-road.  The  largest  school, 
to  accommodate  500  children,  will  have  a 
frontage  to  Green-lane,  and  the  wings  of  the 
new  building  will  abut  upon  Acorn-street  and 
Ebenezer-place.  There  will  be  no  fewer  than 
ten  class-rooms ; the  infants’  gallery  will 
accommodate  100  children,  and  above  ic  will  be 
a room  for  the  use  of  senior  scholars,  and  avail- 
able for  quarterly  meetings  and  other  gatherings 
of  the  kind.  A large  room  on  the  first  story 
will  be  set  apart  as  a workroom  for  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation,  and  there  are  other  rooms 
intended  for  societies’  meetings.  The  fabric  of  the 
the  old  chapel  will  not  be  interfered  with  beyond 
piercing  the  walls  at  the  Green-lane  end,  in 
order  to  afford  communication  between  the  new 
building  and  the  gallery  and  ground-floor  of  the 
chapel.  The  contracts  for  the  work  have  been 
secured  by  Mr.  J.  White,  of  Penistone-road,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Wheen,  of  Porter- street.  It  is  in- 
tended to  remove  the  existing  old-fashioned 
pews,  aud  replace  them  by  modern  ones  of 
pitch-pine,  and  the  chapel  is  to  be  cleaned, 
painted,  and  decorated  throughout.  Mr.  Loxley, 
of  Corporation-street,  has  been  entrusted  with 
this  portion  of  the  w’ork.  The  total  outlay  is 
estimated  to  reach  3,300 1. 

Bethnal  Green. — On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Hague- 
street,  Bethnal-green,  large  schools,  erected  by 
the  School  Board  for  London,  were  opened  by 
public  meeting,  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller  presiding. 
The  new  school,  which  will  give  places  to  about 
1,200  children,  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  what 
used  to  be  the  centre  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers, 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  neighbourhood  being 
of  the  character  used  by  those  who  carried 
on  what  was  the  staple  trade  of  the  ancient 
Huguenot  colony.  The  cost  of  the  site  was 
7,021Z.,  and  the  cost  of  building  was  11,410Z., 
making  altogether  the  sum  of  18.431Z.  The 
schools  have  ample  playgrounds.  The  buildings 
have  been  erected  from  the  plans  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A., 
the  Architect  to  the  Board. 


VARIORUM. 

Under  heading  “A  Despoiled  Church”  Mr. 
F.  Parry,  in  a letter  to  the  Times  (16th  ult.) 
describes  his  search  in  Putney  Church  for  old 
brasses  mentioned  in  Lysons’s  “ Environs  of 
London,”  but  not  found  at  present  where  they 
should  be.  The  following  paragraph  from  his 
letter  speaks  for  itself  : — “A  re-arrangement  of 
the  chancel  floor  of  recent  date  had  removed  the 
ancient  pavement,  and  with  it  what  I sought 
for.  However,  on  being  told  that  some  bits  of 
brass  had  been  set  aside  by  the  stonemasons, 
and  following  up  this  clue,  three  portions  of  the 
fine  brass  to  the  memory  of  John  Welbeck, 
1477,  and  his  wife  Agnes,  who  died  in  1478, 
came  into  my  possession.  They  consist  of  a 
figure  of  a man  in  armour,  the  entire  inscription 
in  black  letter.  The  woman,  ‘ habited  in  a long 
robe,’  is  wanting,  and  it  is  in  order  to  the 
recovery  of  this  remainder  that  I venture  to  ask 
for  a notice  in  the  Times.  I shall  be  happy  to 
return  the  brasses  to  the  church,  their  proper 
habita,  and  to  the  custody  of  the  clergy  and 
wardens,  who  seem  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  district  and  its  anti- 
quarian relics.  Probably  those  in  question  had 
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been  under  a cover  of  matting,  out  of  sight  and 

forgotten.”  The  “ Handbook  of  Railway 

Stations,”  compiled  by  Messrs.  Oliver  and  Airey, 
of  the  Railway  Clearing-House  at  Euston,  gives 
tables  especially  valuable  for  those  concerned  in 
goods  traffic,  in  regard  to  accommodation  for  the 
treatment  of  such  traffic  at  every  station  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  joint  responsibility  of 
various  companies  working  over  the  same 
routes  or  using  the  same  stations,  &c.  This 

is  the  sixth  edition. Children  ought  to  be 

very  happy  nowadays,  if  pretty  books  can  make 
them  so.  Messrs.  Hildesheim  & Faulkner  send 
us  a beautiful  specimen  of  a child’s  book  of 
poetry,  “Told  in  the  Twilight,”  the  verses  by 
F.  A.  Weatherly,  with  copious  coloured  illustra- 
tions and  marginal  lithographs,  designed  by 
M.  E.  Edwards  and  J.  C.  Staples.  In  every 
respect  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  children’s  books 
we  have  seen.  The  production  of  really  refined 
illustrated  books  for  children  is  a very  important 
matter,  for  much  of  the  foundation  of  taste, 
good  or  bad,  may  be  laid  to  what  children 
learn  to  like  in  early  years.  No  vulgar  or  ill- 
drawn  picture,  however  “ amusing,”  should  be 
put  before  children.  Let  them  learn  to  like  to 
be  amused  by  what  is  pretty  and  refined  at  an 
early  age, — they  cannot  begin  too  soon.  In  two 
other  smaller  books  sent  by  the  same  firm, 
“The  Men  of  Ware,”  and  “The  Ladies  of 
Lee”  (verses  also  by  Mr.  Weatherly),  Mr.  W. 
J.  Hodgson,  as  illustrated,  follows  cleverly  in 
the  wake  of  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  Some  of  his 

drawings  are  very  clever  and  humorous. 

Wo  hear  that  the  whole  of  the  impression  of 
400  copies  of  Mr.  Henry  Taylor’s  “ Old  Halls 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire”  was  subscribed 
for  within  a week  of  the  issue  of  the  prospectus. 


glisttllanea. 

The  Life  System  of  Leasehold  Tenure 
in  Cornwall.— A West  Country  paper  says 
that  the  protest  which  Devonport  has  entered 
against  the  system  on  which  property  is  held  in 
that  town  will  command  wide  sympathy  in  West 
Cornwall,  and  adds  that  “ this  life  system  may 
to  a certain  extent  be  regarded  as  a flesh-and- 
blood  lottery.  It  is  uncertain  in  its  operation, 
because  its*  fundamental  principle  is  the  great 
uncertainty  of  life.  A plot  of  land  is  leased  to 
a man  as  the  site  for  a building.  He  does  not 
obtain  the  land  for  a specific  period.  He  builds 
his  house,  but  he  holds  it  only  so  long  as  the 
three  lives  set  up  against  it  continue  in  the 
flesh.  The  insecurity  of  such  a tenure  is 
palpable.  Lives  ‘dropoff,’ — often  unexpectedly, 
— the  property  reverts  to  the  landlord,  and  so 
the  builders  of  the  house,  or  their  successors, 
lose  the  property  which  their  own  means  ard 
enterprise,  or  thrift,  had  been  instrumental  in 
providing.  And  not  only  has  it  been  customary 
to  lease  houses  in  this  way  ; farms  have  been 
similarly  leased,  and  one  can  sincerely  appreciate 
the  grievances  of  some  of  the  farmers  who  have 
fallen  unexpected  victims  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  system.  On  one  estate  in  West  Cornwall 
five  farm  leases  on  sets  of  lives  fell  ‘in  hand’ 
within  the  space  of  ten  years.” 

A Rate-Supported  School  of  Music. — 
The  fir&t  provincial  school  of  music  connected 
with  the  Royal  College  of  Music  is  that  at 
Watford,  and  it  is  both  interesting  and  in  a 
measure  important  to  note  that  this  local 
school  of  music  is  an  offspring  of  local  action 
taken  under  the  Public  Libraries  Act.  This 
Act,  revised  as  it  has  been  in  I860,  1SG7,  1871, 
and  1877,  so  far  as  it  concerns  England,  does 
not  provide  for  the  “ management,  regulation, 
and  control  ” of  schools  of  music  in  so  specific 
a manner  as  does  the  Public  Libraries  Act, 
amended  in  1877,  for  Ireland.  Nevertheless, 
by  a liberal  interpretation  of  the  term  “ schools 
for  science  and  art,”  the  local  authorities  and 
ratepayers  of  Watford  have  concluded  in  favour 
of  recognising  music  as  an  art  or  a science  or 
both.  A public  basis  and  some  guarantee  of 
permanency  are  thus  secured. 

Strike  of  Masons  at  Launceston. — A 
number  of  working  masons  went  out  on  strike 
on  the  12th,  in  consequence  of  their  employers 
refusing  to  adopt  the  fifty-four  hours  system. 
It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  have  no  fund  to 
which  they  can  appeal,  and  the  strike  is  not 
regarded  as  serious. 

Mr.  Hodder  Westropp  will  publish  shortly, 
through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  a volume  of  Prome- 
nade Lectures  on  Roman  Archaeology,  treating 
of  the  city  and  its  buildings  in  pre-historic  and 
Imperial  times. 


Tlie  Westminster  Old  Vestry  Hall  and 
the  Free  Library. — The  erection  of  the  new 
Westminster  Town-hall  in  Chapter-street,  off 
Victoria-street,  for  the  use  of  the  joint  Vestries 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John  and  the  West- 
minster District  Board  of  Works,  has  resulted 
in  the  Commissioners  of  the  Westminster  Free 
Library  having  obtained  the  full  control  and 
management  of  the  old  Vestry-hall  in  Great 
Smith-street.  For  many  years  past  the  West- 
minster Free  Library  (which  has  been  in  exist- 
ence twenty-six  years,  and  was  the  first  esta- 
blished under  the  Free  Libraries  Act)  has  been 
located  in  a portion  of  the  Vestry-hall;  and 
now  that  the  Commissioners  are  in  full  posses- 
sion of  the  building  it  has  been  internally 
altered  and  re-arranged,  so  as  to  greatly  increase 
the  accommodation  for  readers  and  for  the 
stowage  of  books.  The  reading-room  now 
contains,  with  galleries,  ample  room  for  casual 
readers.  The  increased  amount  of  room  now 
acquired  has  enabled  the  Commissioners  to  set 
apart  a reading-room  for  the  use  of  ladies  only, 
and  a new  board-room  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
missioners has  been  provided.  We  are  told 
that  the  library  contains  a great  number  of 
valuable  books  which  have  from  time  to  time 
been  contributed  by  authors  and  others,  and 
that  it  includes  the  extensive  private  library, — 
rich  with  literary  treasures, — of  the  late  Dean 
Stanley,  together  with  contributions  from  the 
late  Dr.  Milman,  the  late  Lord  Hatherley,  and 
many  other  distinguished  men. 

New  Reredos,  St.  Michael’s,  Aber- 
gavenny. — Mr  F.  Baker  - Gabb,  Private 
Chamberlain  of  his  Holiness  Leo  XIII.,  has 
generously  presented  this  work  of  art  to  the 
church.  The  reredos  has  been  executed  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Edmund  Kirby,  of  Liverpool. 
The  work  includes  a considerable  number  of 
sculptured  figures.  The  church  being  dedicated 
to  St.  Michael,  the  central  figure  is  that  of  the 
great  Archangel,  all  in  armour,  and  striking  the 
dragon,  rising  above  all,  and  standing  against 
the  central  mullion  of  the  east  window.  On 
either  side  of  this  figure,  aud  in  front  of  the 
other  mullions,  are  the  six  other  archangels, 
with  their  symbols, — St.  Raphael,  with  staff, 
bears  a fish  in  one  hand  ; St.  Gabriel  carries  a 
lily;  St.  Uriel  is  holding  a scroll  and  book; 
St.  Chamuel,  resting  on  a staff,  carries  a 
chalice  ; St.  Zadkiel  (held  to  be  the  angel  that 
appeared  to  Abraham  on  the  Mount)  holds  aloft 
a sacrificing  knife;  while  the  seventh,  St. 
Josepbiel,  brandishes  a flaming  sword.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  design  consists  of 
arcading,  filled  in  with  adoring  angels,  the 
columns  carrying  the  arcading  being  of  polished 
marble.  The  tabernacle  and  throne  form  an 
important  feature  in  the  design,  the  foot  of  the 
throne  being  supported  by  angels,  while  the 
throne  itself  is  richly  decorated  with  carving 
and  tracery.  The  style  of  the  reredos  is  of  the 
Late  Decorated  period,  and  of  the  character 
which  received  its  best  and  fullest  development 
in  the  West  of  England.  The  execution  has 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Wall,  North-place, 
Cheltenham. 

Barrow-in-Furness.  — We  have  received 
from  Mr.  W.  H.  Fox,  Borough  Engineer  and 
Surveyor  to  the  Corporation  of  Barrow-in- 
Furness,  his  annual  report,  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  carried  out  during  the 
year  ending  August  31st,  1883.  The  report, 
which  is  most  admirably  and  systematically 
made  out  and  got  up,  gives  evidence  of  the 
carrying  out  of  a great  deal  of  valuable  prac- 
tical and  sanitary  improvement  and  extension 
during  the  year.  Much  attention  has  been 
given  to  drainage  works,  and  to  the  cleansing 
and  flushing  of  sewers,  and  their  ventilation, 
in  regard  to  which  important  matters  the 
Borough  Engineer  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  we  hope  bis  enlightened  views 
will  be  cordially  supported  by  the  corporation 
authorities. 

The  Salt  Deposits  at  Middlesbrough. — 

The  Newcastle  Chemical  Company  (Messrs. 
Allhusen  & Co.)  have  now  got  down  1,027  ft. 
with  their  first  bore  hole  at  Haverton-hill, 
opposite  Middlesbrough,  and  expect,  as  they 
have  reached  salt  shale,  that  on  boring  another 
dozen  feet  they  will  obtain  a core  of  salt.  The 
company  have  gone  down  with  their  second 
bore  hole  nearly  C00  ft.  It  is  their  intention  to 
put  down  other  four  bore  holes. 

The  Architectural  Association  will  com- 
mence its  session  for  1883-84  by  holding  a con- 
versazione  in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters,  Piccadilly,  on  Friday 
evening,  October  26,  at  eight  p.m. 


A Year’s  Building  Work  in  Glasgow. — 

Lord  Dean  of  Guild  Stephen,  whose  term  of 
office  has  now  expired,  took  the  opportunity,  at 
his  Court  in  Glasgow,  on  the  4th  inst.,  of 
reviewing  the  building  trade  in  the  city  during  \ 
the  past  year.  Twelve  months  ago,  he  said,  he 
had  occasion  to  point  out  that  from  1876  there 
had  been  an  unbroken  decline  in  the  amount  of 
work  sanctioned  by  the  Court,  until  in  18S1  the  ] 
report  showed  only  a total  valuation  of  307.640L,  I 
but  that  1882  had  seen  the  turn  of  the  tide,  the 
aggregate  that  year  being  378,690Z.  He  was 
glad  now  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  rise  had 
been  continued,  the  amount  in  the  year  just 
closed  being  594.943Z. ; and  if  the  municipal  ’ 
building  plans  (which  had  been  considered  by 
the  liners,  and  came  before  the  Court  that  day  j 
for  final  decision)  had  been  included,  their  1 
valuation  being  250,000Z.,  the  total  for  the  year  | 
would  have  been  swelled  to  844,943Z.  While 
the  unoccupied  houses  twelve  months  ago 
amounted  to  11,804Z.,  equal  to  986  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  then  in  existence  in  the  city,  1 
it  was  now  reduced  to  9,421,  or  7'84  per  cent.  • 
of  the  present  dwellings.  The  greatest  advance 
in  the  year’s  linings  was  under  the  head  of 
warehouses,  stores,  and  workshops,  the  valua-  j 
tion  of  these  being  291,8321.  compared  with 
154,7551.  in  the  previous  year,  showing  an 
increase  of  137,077Z. 

The  Hudson  River  Tunnel. — The  Hudson 
River  Tunnel,  which  is  being  bored  by  the 
compressed  air  system,  is  progressing  better 
now  than  at  first,  and  a good  part  of  the  work 
has  already  been  accomplished.  There  are  to 
be  twin  tunnels  under  the  river,  each  17  ft. 
high  and  17  ft.  wnde,  and  one  of  these  has  been 
completed  for  a distance  of  1,600  ft.  from  the 
New  Jersey  side,  and  the  other  for  640  ft.  The 
single  tunnel  on  the  New  York  side  has  been 
advanced  170  ft.,  and  is  now  fairly  under  the 
river.  The  distance  between  bulkheads  at  the 
place  of  crossing  the  river  is  a little  over  one 
mile,  so  that  one  tunnel  has  been  completed  for 
about  one-fourth  of  the  distance,  and  the  total 
length  constructed  is  nearly  half  the  span  of 
the  river.  In  the  boring  compressed  air  is  used 
to  prevent  the  leakage  of  water  through  the 
sand  and  dirt  from  the  top  and  sides  of  the 
tunnel,  until  an  iron  lining  can  be  put  in  place, 
and  this  is  then  supported  by  heavy  brickwork  -\ 
forming  the  walls  and  arched  ceiling  of  the 
completed  tunnel.  Several  accidents  have 
occurred  from  the  blowing  out  of  the  earth 
walls,  but  there  appears  to  be  less  difficulty 
now  from  such  accidents  than  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  work. 

Proposed  Zoological  Gardens  for  Liver- 
pool.— Messrs.  W.  Sugden  & Son,  of  Leek,  the 
architects  to  the  Liverpool  Zoological  Gardens 
Company,  have  submitted  to  the  directors  a 
report  (illustrated  by  plans,  photographs,  &c.)  •! 
on  the  principal  foreign  Zoological  gardens  on 
the  Continent,  which  they  have  visited  on  behalf 
of  the  company.  They  conclude  by  saying 
that  the  area  of  the  Liverpool  Zoological  . 
Gardens,  as  at  present  laid  out,  will  be  nearly 
thirty  acres,  which  it  is  believed  will  be  ample 
for  a considerable  time  to  come.  The  increasing 
tendency  in  this  country  to  adopt  Continental 
ideas  in  regard  to  the  minor  graces  of  life,  and 
in  harmless  amusements,  runs  in  favour  of  such 
public  provisions  as  zoological  gardens. 

A Japanese  Theatre  Disaster.— Reports 
received  from  Yokohama  announce  that  a fire, 
resulting  in  serious  loss  of  life,  occurred  about 
the  end  of  August  in  the  theatre  at  Katamo- 
tomura,  Kamada  Govi  Sameki.  The  building 
was  filled  with  people  during  a performance,  ,i 
and  being  of  a highly  inflammable  construction,  f 
the  flames  spread  with  awful  rapidity,  aud 
enveloped  the  theatre  in  a few  minutes.  In  aD 
instant  after  the  alarm  there  was  panic,  and 
desperate,  though  in  many  cases  vain,  attempts 
were  made  to  get  out  of  the  theatre.  Fifteen 
adults  and  sixty  children  were  killed,  and  over 
one  hundred  persons  seriously  injured. 

Devonport. — In  connexion  with  the  parish 
of  St.  Paul,  a new  mission-room  has  just  been 
opened,  built  from  the  plans,  &c.,  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  architect,  London,  by  Mr.  Martin, 
George- street,  Devonport.  The  room  is  50  ft. 
by  30  ft.,  and  capable  of  seating  about  300 
persons.  The  ventilation  has  been  carefully 
provided  for,  there  being  five  Colthouse  & 
Symons’s  ventilators  fixed  in  the  roof.  At  each 
and  of  the  room  there  is  a large  open  fireplace, 
fitted  with  Leamington  bars  and  Milner  backs. 
The  cost  has  been  about  500 1.,  and  the  clerk  of 
works  is  Mr.  Luff. 
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Leeds  Town-hall. — During  the  last  few 
weeks  the  Mayor’s  suite  of  rooms  lias  been 
undergoing  a thorough  renovation.  The  ceil- 
ings of  the  dining-room,  ante-room,  and  parlour, 
have  been  covered  with  a geometrical  design  in 
raised  flock,  and  painted  in  light  shades  of 
colour.  The  large  ornamental  centre  flowers 
and  cornices  have  been  painted  in  various  tints 
and  richly  relieved  with  gold.  The  frieze  under 
the  cornices  and  reveals  to  recesses  are  very 
effective,  being  in  bas-relief  in  several  colours, 
witk  portions  gilded,  The  walls  have  been 
hung  with  a handsome  paper  in  olives  and  gold. 
The  woodwork  has  been  repainted  in  harmonis- 
ing shades  of  colour,  and  relieved  with  gold. 
The  drawing-room  has  been  treated  throughout 
in  a corresponding  manner,  but  in  much  lighter 
colours,  cream  and  fawn  tints  prevailing,  the 
walls  being  covered  with  a fine  floral  design  on 
gold  ground.  The  woodwork  is  highly  finished 
in  enamel  shades,  with  the  mouldings  gilded. 
The  window  cornices,  console-table,  and  carved 
chairs  have  been  entirely  regilded.  New  door 
furniture  has  been  fixed  throughout,  in  designs 
of  rdpousst  polished  brasswork,  with  excellent 
effect.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Frederick  Jackson  & Co.,  of  Wellington- 
Btreet,  Leeds. 

The  New  Palace  of  Justice,  Brussels. — 

•On  Monday  last  the  new  Palace  of  Justice  at 
'Brussels,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
able constructions  of  modern  times,  was  opened 
iwith  much  pomp.  The  palace,  placed  in  a com- 
imanding  situation  in  the  most  elevated  part  of 
the  town,  was  commenced  in  1866.  The  archi- 
tect, M.  J.  Poelaert,  who  had  made  the  plans 
and  directed  the  work,  has  unfortunately  not 
seen  its  completion.  Since  his  death,  in  1879, 
the  works  have  been  directed  by  M.  Wellens’ 
pngineer  in  the  service  of  the  Government.  The 
;ost  of  the  building  has  been  45,000,000  francs. 
The  central  hall  (Salle  des  Pas  Perdus ) measures 
!l,000  square  metres,  and  is  85  metres  high, 
ivhile  its  roof  opens  into  a gilt  crown  termina- 
;ing  in  a cupola  at  a height  of  97£  metres.  The 
ualace  contains,  besides,  27  large  and  245  smaller 
tails  for  the  different  services,  and  eight  court- 
rards.  Ihe  outside  height  up  to  the  crown  on 
he  cupola  is  118  metres.  We  gave  a large 
exterior  view  of  the  building  in  our  number  for 
xugust  14,  18S0. 

Tlie  Late  Clerk  of  Works  at  Truro 
’athedral. — It  is  jdeasing  to  find  that  the 
luilding  Committee  of  Truro  Cathedral  have 
estified  their  respect  for  the  late  Mr.  .T.  Babb’s 
pemory  by  erecting  over  his  grave,  in  the 
emetery  near  to  that  city,  a flue  coped  body 
itone,  in  grey  Cornish  granite.  It  is  surmounted 
iy  a well-proportioned  cross  of  ancient  outline, 
'ith  polished  faces.  At  the  head  and  under 
he  monogram  of  “ I.  H.  C.,”  runs  the  record, 
p raised  letters: — “James  Bubb,  born  April 
lO,  1841.  Died  May  17,  1882.”  And  around 
be  sides,  in  similar  lettering,  “First  Clerk  of 
forks  to  the  Cathedral.  Buried  on  the  second 
inniversary  of  the  foundation.  Labour  that 
jroceedeth  of  love.”  The  cost  of  the  memorial 
as  been  about  1001.,  and  the  work  has  been 
lost  carefully  executed. 

Where  the  Fault  Lies.— What  is  it  that 
lakes  a city  dirty  ? The  careless  habits  of  its 
tousands  of  people.  What  or  who  does  the 
’ess  expect  is  going  to  “ clean  the  city  ? ” The 
lealth  Department,  with  a paltry  appropriation, 
id  a few  men,  horses,  and  wagons  ? It  can- 
pt  be  done  in  that  manner.  Instead  of  a 
jittle-cry  of  “Clean  the  City,”  let  there  be 
jich  admonitions  as  “Man,  wash  thyself”; 
Clean  your  yards”  ; “Burn  your  refuse,”  and, 
jstly,  “ Co-operate  with  the  health  authorities.” 
♦dividual  sanitation  is  what  is  needed  to  avert 
^olera. — Chicago  Sanitary  Neivs. 

The  Turners’  Company.— The  exhibition 
• this  Company  will  be  held  at  the  Mansion 
puse  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 
[id ay,  23rd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th  inst.  The 
sizes  will  be  distributed  on  the  latter  day  by 
,e  Lord  Mayor.  The  Baroness  and  Mr.  Bur- 
tt-Coutts,  and  others,  have  contributed  prizes, 
ckets  for  the  exhibition  can  be  obtained  of 
J*.  Pigott,  hon.  secretary,  36,  Southampton- 
Ireet,  Strand. — City  Press. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  Enterfcain- 
.Snt. — The  management  will  produce  on  Mon- 
9iy  next,  October  22,  an  entirely  New  Musical 
lietcb,  by  Mr.  Corney  Grain,  entitled  “ On 
'i  Thames  ; ” and  a new  after  piece,  by 
Blnold  Felix,  music  by  George  Gear,  entitled 
(It  Water  Cure.”  “ Treasure  Trove  ” will  still 
lain  its  place  in  the  programme. 


The  Abbey  Gatehouse,  Bristol.  - The 

Dean  of  Bristol  has  made  an  appeal  to  his 
fellow-citizens  for  means  to  preserve  the  old 
Gatehouse  in  College  Green.  Like  many  other 
things  ancient,  this  relic  of  Norman  architec- 
ture is  showing  manifest  signs  of  decay.  “ In 
the  course  of  last  month”  (says  the  Dean  in 
his  letter  to  the  Mayor),  “ it  was  notified  to  me 
that  portions  of  the  south  face  of  the  archway 
had  fallen,  and  that  other  portions  were  so  ready 
to  fall  that  it  had  become  necessary,  for  the 
sake  of  safety  of  those  passing  through  the 
gateway,  that  they  should  be  removed.  This 
was  accordingly  done.”  The  niches  are  now 
nearly  all  empty.  The  shrines  are  there,  but 
the  saints  are  turned  to  dust.  Bristol  certainly 
ought  not  to  let  its  graceful  Abbey  Gatehouse 
disappear,  of  which,  according  to  Mr.  Christian, 
architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
there  is  imminent  danger  unless  something  is 
done,  and  done  soon.  “ Portions  of  the  surface 
[he  writes]  are  so  loose  and  disintegrated  as 
to  be  a source  of  considerable  risk  to  passengers 
underneath;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if 
something  be  not  shortly  done,  every  trace  of 
the  original  design  will  be  obliterated.”  This 
passage  occurs  in  Mr.  Christian’s  report  to  his 
employers,  and  we  wish  we  could  add  that  the 
Commissioners  had  given  him  prompt  orders  to 
restore  the  work  to  its  original  state,  seeing  the 
Commissioners  are  the  owners  of  the  property. 
But  the  Commissioners,  as  the  Bristol  Times 
observes,  are  not  a sentimental  body  : — 

“ Their  veneration  for  antiquity  and  architectural 
monuments  never  leads  them  to  any  gushing  acts  of 
expenditure  : and  in  this  case  all  they  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  restoration  is  the  sum  estimated 
to  be  sufficient  to  break  down  the  old  carved  work 
on  the  south  side,  and  provide  a plain  surface  w»ll 
in  its  stead.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  help 
spending  250 1.  to  prevent  a verdict  of  manslaughter 
being  returned  against  them  for  some  crumbling 
St,.  Augustine  in  stone  cracking  the  skull  of  a passer- 
by ; but  they  leave  to  the  citizens  at  largo  the 
business  of  finding  the  further  funds  necessary  to 
restore  to  its  primitive  beauty  the  grand  old  cate- 
way  which  has  been,  ‘ tyme  out  of  mynde,’  the 
admiration  of  strangers.” 


Moral  Influence  of  the  Habitation. — 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  annual 
report  of  the  Howard  Association: — “That 
accomplished  sanitary  and  medical  authority. 
Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  publicly 
remarked,  in  August,  1883,  on  a social  injustice 
outside  prison  walls,  tending  to  further  grave 
crime,  by  gross  neglect  of  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding and  intemperance.  lie  said  that  even 
the  authorities  are  not  free  from  blame  and 
responsibility.  He  specially  referred  to  a recent 
horrible  murder  at  Croydon,  and  showed  that 
the  small  house  where  it  occurred  was  crowded 
with  two  families.  1 They  had  not  a single 
stick  of  furniture  in  the  house,  a door  laid  upon 
a few  bricks  being  used  as  a kind  of  bedstead. 
The  accused  really  lived  as  a wild  beast  and 
was  a wild  beast,  and  he  was  not  the  only  one 
in  the  parish  of  Croydon  by  a great  many.’  If 
convicts  are  thus  produced,  the  punishment 
should  at  least  recognise  the  partial  responsi- 
bility of  others.” 

The  Alhambra  Theatre. — The  gas  arrange- 
ments for  lighting  the  Now  Alhambra  Theatre, 
Leicester-squarc,  are  now  in  progress,  from 
special  designs  made  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Perry  & Reed,  including  a new  improved  flash- 
lighting arrangement  for  the  front  verandah. 
The  stage  lighting  will  also  be  fitted  with  their 
patent  flash-light  system  for  lighting  and  extin- 
guishing the  whole  of  the  stage  lights  instan- 
taneously. The  work  is  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Vaughan  & Brown,  who  are  also  supplying 
their  improved  stage  gas-water  joints,  and  large 
gas  - holder  tanks  for  their  new  lime  - light 
arrangements,  which  they  believe  will  be  a 
great  improvement  and  precaution  against  fire. 

The  Tuileries.  — The  last  stone  of  the 
Tuilcries  has  now  been  removed,  leaving  an 
uninterrupted  view  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel 
to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 


Canals  for  Transport  of  Heavy  Goods. 

The  Mining  Journal  lends  the  weight  of  its 
authority  to  views  which  have  been  more  than 
once  fully  set  forth  in  our  own  columns.  The 
battle  of  the  gauges  having  long  since  been  set 
at  rest,  it  needs  (says  our  contemporary)  no 
very  keen  perceptive  faculty  to  predict  that 
before  very  many  years  have  elapsed,  the 
battle  of  railways  v.  canals  for  the  carriage  of 
minerals  and  heavy  goods  will  have  to  be  fought 
with  almost  equal  tenacity.  The  commerce  of 
the  country  has  grown  to  such  enormous  propor- 
tions, and  the  railway  freights  are  so  excessive, 
that  trade  is  considerably  hampered  by  the 
want  of  greater  and  cheaper  facilities  of 
carriage.  If  the  various  railway  companies 
would  only  read  the  signs  of  the  times  they 
would,  wherever  possible,  lay  down  a separate 
or  special  goods  line,  thereby  securing  greater 
safety,  quicker  despatch,  and  reduced  fares,  and 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  prove  one  of  the 
most  powerful  arguments  that  they  are  willing 
and  able  to  provide  for  every  possible  con- 
tingency. Some  of  the  gx-eat  trunk  railways 
have  already  adopted  this  course,  but  there 
must  be  a general  movement  in  this  direction 
if  the  ever-gi'owing  demands  of  the  great  manu- 
facturers and  of  commerce  generally  are  to  be 
satisfactorily  responded  to.  The  opinion  is 
gaining  sti’ength  every  day  that,  for  the 
carriage  of  heavy  goods,  canals  possess  advan- 
tages over  railways  besides  that  of  mere  cost  of 
transit.  The  fact  that  boats  are  able  to  stop 
almost  anywhere  gives  canals  a decided  advan- 
tage over  railways.  These  facts  seem  to  be  far 
more  generally  recognised  in  commercial  cities 
now  than  a few  yeai-s  ago ; and  we  may  expect 
to  find  the  growth  of  canals  far  more  rapid  than 
hitherto. 

Ceramic  Art  Exhibition  at  Brighton. — 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  an  exhibition  of 
paintings  on  china  and  terra-cotta  was  opened 
at  the  Brighton  Aquarium.  The  collection 
includes  upwards  of  600  specimens,  402  of  which 
are  for  competition,  and  sent  in  by  professional 
and  amateur  artists,  and  the  remainder  lent  by 
Messrs.  Howell  & James,  of  Regent-street. 

The  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge. — 
Professor  Sidney  Colvin,  who  has  for  some  time 
held  the  office  of  curator  to  this  important 
Museum,  has  resigned.  The  duty  of  selecting 
a successor  in  the  office  is  understood  to  rest 
between  the  Syndicate  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  and  Professors  Colvin  and  Gardner. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  superstructure  of  Fitzalsn  Chambers,  Arundel- 
6treet,  Strand,  for  the  Law  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
J.  Dunn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Nixou 
& Raven  : — 

Patman  A Fotheringham  £8,573  0 0 

Boyce  8,240  0 O 

Ashby  A Horner  8,220  0 0 

1 ui  '.1  10  0 0 

By  water  7,936  0 0 

Coils  A f 7,979  0 0 

Patrick  A Sou  7.900  0 0 

Morter  . 7,793  0 O 

Chappell  .....  7,469  0 0 

For  decorations  and  alterations  to  31,  Ovington-sqii8re. 
Messrs.  Glasier  & Sons,  surveyors,  41,  Cbaring-cross : — 

II award  Bros.  ill 79  10  0 

Clarke  & Mannooch  (accepted)  171  0 o 


For  the  erection  of  a new  factory  atDiana-place,  Euston* 
road,  N.W.,  for  Messrs.  George  Rowney  A Co.  Messrs. 
Ebbett8  A Cobb,  architects,  Savoy  House,  115,  Strnud  : — 

H.  Baylis £4,357  4 1 

For  rolled  joists,  Ifc. 

A.  D.  Dawnay  £415  0 0 

For  cast  concrete  stairs,  <J ‘c. 

Eureka  Concrete  Co.  (Limited)  £257  1 0 


Sav 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  shop,  91,  London-wall,  for  Mr. 
p W.  Warmington.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects^ 
ov  House  ll  5,  Strand  : — 

W.  Holt £360  0 0 

J.  Hunt  301  0 0 

Richardson  Bros 300  0 O 

H.  Bayliss  275  8 6 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted)  218  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  detached  villa  residence  in  Park-road, 
Hornsey,  for  Mr.  E.  Warner.  Mr.  John  Farrer,  architect, 
Finsbury -pavement : — 

J.  Harper,  Hackney  (nccepted). 

For  the  erection- of  manufactories  and  offices  at  Marsh- 
bill.  llomerton.  for  Dr.  Gildersleeves.  Mr.  G.  Blyton, 
architect.  The  Hawthorns,  Church  End,  Finchley  : 

J.  Crabb,  Kingsland  £1.900  O 0 

Brii!htiiiore,  North  Woolwich 4,825  0 0 

J.  HolUnJ,  Poplar  4,342  0 0 

E.  Lewis,  Hackney  

J.  A.  Olley,  Forest  hill  

B.  T.  Wood,  Hackney 

Larter  A Son,  Duhton  

S.  Havworth,  Kiu'.-sland 

J.  Wall.  Kentish  Town  

Perry  & Co.,  Bow 

Partitt,  Hackney  

Foster  A Dicksee,  Rugby  

Shtirmur,  Clapton 

J.  Hall,  Poplar 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  ... 

W.  Bangs,  Bow 

J.  Harper,  Hackney 

Keith  Bros 

Aldridge  A Jen vey,  Peckham  . 

O.  T.  Gibbons,  Ipswich  


. 4,194  0 O 
. 4,091  0 0 
, 4,042  0 O 
, 3,997  0 O 
3,990  0 O 
3,976  0 <> 
3.929  0 0 
3.883  0 O 
3.879  0 O 
3,831  0 0 
3,795  0 0 
3,695  0 0 
3,572  0 O 
3,490  0 0 
3,361  0 0 
3,000  0 0 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  Glen  Island,  Maidea 
head,  for  General  Sir  R.  Palmer,  Bart.  Messrs.  Oldham, 
Chambers,  A Willins,  architects,  Norwich  : — 

J.  Tyerman,  Walworth  (accepted). 


For  a fisherman's  village  'at  Overstrand,  Cromer, 
Norfolk,  for  Lord  Suffield.  Messrs.  Oldham,  Chambers, 
A Willins,  architects : — 

Contract  No.  1.— ' W.  Guyiner  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  stables,  &c.  Tufnell  Park,  for  Mr. 
Alfred  Endean,  Park-road,  Holloway.  Mr.  Geo.  Blizard, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Knight  £570  11  0 ! 

Castle 425  0 0 

Addis  400  0 0 

Brav  & Pope 395  0 0 

W.  G.  Baker,  Battersea  390  0 0 

Dean  380  0 0 

Spratt  i Smith 359  0 0 

Stevens  350  0 0 

Cooper 318  0 0 

Salt  315  0 0 

Kidout  337  10  0 

Hankins  320  0 0 

Hack  320  0 0 

Stayuer  312  0 0 

Taylor  299  0 0 

Myring  . 295  0 0 

V\  arr,  Crovdon 285  0 0 

Pvle  (accepted)  285  0 0 

Thompsou  & Co 280  0 0 ! 

For  stabling  for  140  horses,  and  other  buildings,  iu 
Edgware-road,  Paddington,  for  Mr.  Henry  Ward.  Mr. 
Cundry,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Scrymgour  : — 

Langridgo £11,970  0 0 

Downs  11,580  0 0 

Tyenuau  11,529  0 0 

VVoodbridgc 10,990  0 0 

Lovatt  10,990  0 0 

Drew  10,705  0 0 

K.  .V.  Smith  & Son  10,677  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co 10,580  0 0 

An  ley  10,525  0 0 

Mauley 10,277  0 0 

Krauss  1<\239  0 0 

Allen  & Sons  10,133  0 0 

W.  Brass  10,093  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton 9.986  0 0 

Bolding 9,870  0 0 

Watson  9.300  0 0 

Matthews 9,084  0 0 

Hobbs  9,600  0 0 

Fostor  & Dicksce  9,546  0 0 

Smith  9,300  0 0 

For  two  semi-detached  villas,  West  Cliff,  Whitby,  for 
IMrs.  Attlay.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  architect,  Whitby.  Quanti- 
ties by  the  architect : — 

Langdale  & Sons,  Whitby £3,691  0 0 

J.  White,  Whitby  3,510  0 0 

Petch  & Fox,  Scarborough 3,408  0 0 

R.  Brown,  Whitby  3,375  0 0 

J.  Gladstone,  Whitby 3,117  0 0 

Accepted  Tender*. 

J.  White  (excavator,  drainer,  mason, 

bricklayer,  joiner,  and  sluter)  ...£2,917  2 6 

R.  Brown  (plumber  and  glazier) 247  14  0 

J.  Bolton  (plasterer)  235  8 3 

G.  Freeman  (painter) 97  17  6 

For  works  at  the  City  of  York,  Y'ork-road,  King's  Cross, 
lor  Mr.  Patrick.  Messrs.  Bird  A Walters,  architects  :— 

Patman  & Fotberingham  £1,C93  0 0 

>\  Schlater 1,031  0 0 

Williams  & Son 945  0 0 

F.  Mark  909  0 0 

J.  Anley  890  0 0 

C.  Goad  890  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  845  0 0 

For  erection  of  detached  residence,  boundary -walls, 
laying  out  garden,  &c.,  at  Bromley.  Mr.  F.  Stocker, 
Architect,  Lewisham  : — 

Payne  £1.643  0 0 

Crossley  1 ,493  0 0 

Kennard  Bros 1,470  0 0 

Bolding  1,380  0 0 

Allen  1,212  0 0 

Harry  man  970  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house  and  offices,  Randall- 
street,  Battersea,  for  Mr.  Thos.  J.  Holland.  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  Holland,  architect 

Holland  £278  0 0 

Plumndge  275  0 0 

W.  G.  Baker 232  0 0 

Moore 175  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  new  farmhouse  and  offices  for  Rev, 
Hugh  A.  Stowell.  Mr  R.  W.  H.  Mason,  architect, 
Derby.  Quantities  supplied 

W.  Walkerdine £1.800  0 0 

T.  Bakewell  r 1,713  0 0 

J.  Walker  & Sons  1,644  0 0 

Noon  & Sons  1,639  16  2 

F.  Slater 1,565  0 0 

I.  Porter,  Derby  (accepted)  1,534  0 0 


For  the  second  section  of  the  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Colchester;— 
Betts,  Ross,  & Co.,  Clacton-on-Sea... £9,733  0 0 

Mason  & Son,  Haverhill 9,350  0 0 

W.  Sindnll,  Cambridge  9,000  0 0 

A.  Diss,  West  Bergholt 8,290 

C.  H.  Oldridge,  Colchester  8.22S 


W.  H.  Eade,  Lexden,  Colchester 

G.  Lee,  Colchester  

J.  Greenwood,  Mansfield,  Notts.. 

Everett  & Son,  Colchester 

Foster  & Dicksce,  Rugby  

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  

J.  A A.  Brown,  Braintree 

A . Chambers,  Colchester  

K.  S.  Smith,  Ipswich  

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  

O.  T.  Gibbons,  Ipswich 

Grim  wood  & Sons,  Sudbury*  .. 

* Accepted. 


0 0 


7,816  10 
7,666  0 
7,578  0 
7,525  0 
7, 500  0 
7,494  17 
7,346  0 


For  alterations  at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre,  New 
Kent-road,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  tie 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  for  Mr.  William  Hosford. 
Mr.  Frank  Matcham,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Thomson ; — ^ ^ 

Patrick  & Son  £1,223  £1,313 

Patman  & Fotberingham  1,073  1,173 

Wall  Bros 839  843 

E.Tonis  (accepted) 809  ......  819 

• If  the  theatre  is  closed  for  a fortnight, 
f If  the  theat  re  remains  open. 


For  alterations  and  refittting  the  Virginia  Plant,  Great 
Dover-street,  Southwark,  for  Mr.  Charles  Deakin. 
Messrs.  J.  Saville  & Son,  architects  : — 

W.  Royal  (accepted). 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

« To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


F W. — B.  & F. — B.  B.  (under  consideration). — J.  T.  B.— T.  C.  M — 
E G—  O W. — C.  C.  11. — W.  E.  M. — J.  B.  (will  attend  to  it).— B.  & Co 
(thanks,  not  desired). -E.^K.-W.  H.-J.  C.  T. -W.  II.  (BirmingUam^ 


•/' (Thanks)"— -N.  L.  L.—W.  B.  8.  (thanks  ; we  were  wondering 
had  become  of  W.  A.-B  N.-W.  C.-W.  S.  (next  week). 

—A.  B.  C.  (next  week).— Constant  Reader  (next  week).— U.  I . L. 
(next  week).— J.  H.  J.— C.  S.  (not  equal  to  what  we  want). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  iu  cases  of  business. 

in  ...t»,n»nts  of  facts,  lists  of  tende 
aud  address  of  the  sendi 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  bave 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage.  | 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLE8 
TRASK,  Norton  - Bub  - Hamdon,  UminsterJ 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-placo,  W. [Advt, 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


from  their  c 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
. mersmith,  London,  W. 

fADvr. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehousefloortfj 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under. 4».  6d. 

;h  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Us.  ba. 

s for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under I 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) U 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  paysble 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardeu.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINTER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  b»ue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY . 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
iwnvTAiq  Ac  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
•trongly^reconimends  that  of  the  Utter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT,  ; 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W 
London.  [Advt 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


••THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  *t  the  nite  of  ^ ^RINIEr' 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  POUBDKUilJiB, 
Publisher.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP 


Manufacturers  of 
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\J  LEVER,  8CREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 
V Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
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id  36a,  borough  road 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F,  BRABY  & CO., 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW 

YIEILLE 


M0NTAGNE 

NO 
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SOLDER. 
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The  Lessons  in  Perspec- 
tive of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

HE  recent  magnificent 
edition  of  a selection 
from  the  literary 
works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  edited  by  J.  P. 
Richter,  has  nume- 
rous points  of  interest 
for  students  and 
lovers  of  the  arts, 
and  even  especially 
for  architects.  In  the 
present  paper  it  is 
proposed  to  give  an 
impartial  apprecia- 
tion of  so  many  of 
the  notes  recovered 
from  the  difficult 
MSS.  as  relate  to 
perspective.  In  the 
introduction  to  chap, 
ii.,  vol.  i.,  by  the 
editor,  we  are  thus  in- 
vited to  the  study: — 

“ The  axioms  as  to 
the  perception  of  the 
pyramid  of  rays  are 
followed  by  explana- 
tions of  its  origin 
and  proofs  of  its  universal  application  (58-69). 
The  author  recurs  to  the  subject  with  endless 
variations ; it  is  evidently  of  fundamental 
importance  in  his  artistic  theory  and  practice. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  how  far  this  theory 
has  any  scientific  value  at  the  present  day  ; so 
much  as  this,  at  any  rate,  seems  certain,  that 
from  the  artist’s  point  of  view  it  may  still  claim 
to  be  of  immense  practical  utility.” 

This  is  not  a little  bewildering ; a theory  of 
immense  practical  utility  from  any  point  of  view 
whatever,  must  have  a scientific  value  or  a 
pretence  to  such  value  that  demands  discussion, 
inquiry,  exposition.  Utility  which  is  immense 
can  scarcely  be  a mere  trick  with  no  basis  in  truth 
and  nature.  It  is  common  enough  in  practice, 
•even  in  the  superior  arts,  to  work  by  rules 
without  regard  at  the  moment  to  reasons ; by 
rules,  of  which  the  reasons  are  forgotten,  or 
■even  were  never  learned.  But  the  reasons 
exist  all  the  same;  they  were  the  original 
authorities  that  established  the  rules  and  are  to 
be  found  by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
look  them  up  or  look  into  them.  At  least,  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  rules  are  snares ; the 
artist  who  employs  them  for  help  over  one 
difficulty  will  pay  dearly  for  confidence  admitted 
too  hastily  on  the  strength  of  accidental  advan- 
tage, by  finding  himself  betrayed  into  a series 
of  blunders,  at  a crisis  of  far  more  importance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  theory  of  perspective  so  far 


as  propounded  by  Leonardo  frankly  in  the  face,  . 

and  .satisfy  ourselves,,  if  we  may,  how  far  in  J all  but  universally  by  tnang  e. 


truth  it  still  has  a claim  to  the  attention  of 
artists,  such  a claim  as  may  make  it  worth 
their  while  if  not  to  bestow  time  in  eliciting  it 
from  the  scattered  notes  of  Da  Vinci,  at  least  to 
be  thankful  to  those  who  will  spare  them  the 
trouble. 

The  chapter  which  the  editor  places  under 
the  heading  of  Linear  Perspective  is  made  up 
of  sixty-nine  memoranda  numbered  40 — 109,  of 
various  lengths,  and  occasionally  illustrated  by 
pen  and  iuk  sketches  of  the  author. 

The  first  nine  memoranda  comprise  mere 
mathematical  definitions  of  a point,  a line,  a 
surface,  and  so  forth. 

No.  50  deals  with  the  theory  of  the  pyramid  of 
rays.  Disregarding  paragraphs  which  are  mere 
repetitions,  and  as  such  were  cancelled  by  the 
author, — and,  as  it  appears,  might  have  remained 
so,  and  their  number,  indeed,  have  been  added 
to, — we  have  this  definition  as  the  kernel  of  the 
whole:  — “By  pyramidal  lines  I understand 
those  which  start  from  the  superficial  edges 
(—  the  outlines)  of  bodies,  and  converge  from 
a distance  to  a single  point  in  the  eye,  which 
receives  all  the  points  of  the  pyramids.  Ex- 
perience establishes  that  all  things  transmit 
their  images  to  the  eye  by  pyramidal  lines,  and 
bodies  of  equal  size  will  make  the  angle  of 
their  pyramid  larger  or  smaller  according  to 
the  diversity  of  their  distance,  one  from 
another.” 

The  employment  of  the  word  “pyramid,”  and 
of  the  phrase  “pyramidal lines”  or  “pyramid  of 
rays,”  is  confusing.  The  base  of  such  a pyramid 
as  Leonardo  describes  might  be  not  only  any 
regular  geometrical  figure,  circle  or  triangle 
as  readily  as  a square,  but  any  figure  whatever, 
however  irregular,  the  outlines  of  a fragment 
of  rock  or  of  an  oak-leaf,  and  these  inclined  at 
any  angle  whatever  to  tho  eye.  The  solid  form 
bounded  by  such  rays  might  as  easily  be  a cone 
as  a pyramid,  and  only  rarely  and  exceptionally 
would  be  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Leonardo  was  confused  by  tht 
awkwardness  of  his  terminology,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  indicate  the  confusion  which  it  is  likely 
to  introduce,  and  especially  to  guard  against 
the  supposition  that  it  so  far  clothes  any  special 
theory. 

When  the  propositions  as  stated  are  freed 
from  the  ambiguity  which  did  not  trouble  the 
author  of  them,  we  arrive  at  the  simple  and 
familiar  principles,— that  any  two  points  what- 
ever in  the  outline  of  an  object  are  seen  under 
the  angles  which  they  subtend  to  the  eye  ; and 
that  for  a given  dimension  this  angle  becomes 
less  and  less  as  the  object  is  removed  to  a greater 
distance.  This  law  is  set  forth,  demonstrated 
and  illustrated  in  the  notes  (as  53,  55,  56) 
over  and  over  again,  as  it  would  seem  very  un- 
necessarily, considering  what  we  know  of  per- 
spective as  it  was  already  in  use. 

The  reading  of  the  little  treatise  will  be 
simplified  throughout  if  we  translate  “pyramid” 
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In  paragraph  52,  Leonardo  sets  forth  in  effect 
that  the  sense  of  vision  must  reside  in  an 
indivisible  point,  as  otherwise  the  rays  by  which 
an  object  becomes  visible  might  be  not  con- 
vergent, but  parallel,  in  which  case  no  increase 
of  remoteness  would  alter  the  angle  under 
which  it  is  seen,  and  a small  object  would 
not,  by  being  brought  nearer  to  the  eye,  conceal 
any  more  of  a larger  object  beyond  it  than  when 
in  its  first  position. 

The  editor’s  marginal  note  to  55,  56, — “ The 
relations  of  the  distance  points  to  the  vanishing 
point,”  excites  an  interest  and  curiosity  which 
are  disappointed  when  we  peruse  the  text.  The 
distance  points,  which  are  so  important  in 
working  out  a perspective  projection,  are  de- 
pendent on  the  distance  of  the  eye  from  the 
plane  of  projection;  but  the  author  does  not 
advert  to  this  special  distance  or  its  application. 
What  ho  sets  forth,  accurately  enough  in  effect 
is  this  : the  angles  under  which  a given  dimen- 
sion will  be  seen  by  the  eye  in  a fixed  position, 
will  become  less  and  less, — will  diminish,  until 
any  angle  at  all  becomes  indistinguishable, — 
when,  as  he  oddly  expresses  it,  the  pyramids,  or 
assumed  triangles,  will  have  no  bases.  The 
point  in  which  these  differences  are  lost,  the 
vanishing  point,  he  calls  the  point  of  dimi- 
nution. It  is,  he  says,  directly  opposite  to  the 
eye,  wherever  this  may  be  placed,  no  otherwise 
than  as  a shadow  follows  the  object  that  casts  it 
The  sketch  which  is  inserted  in  the  bock  does  not 
illustrate  the  text,  and  has  a reduced  chance  of 
doing  so  when  taken  into  account  with  the  note 
supplied  by  the  editor  for  the  “ easier  under- 
standing of  it.”  What  the  text  requires  to  be 
illustrated,  if  by  any  diagram  at  all,  is  stated 
unusually  distinctly  thus, — “ If  the  eye  is  above 
an  infinite  number  of  objects  all  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  feet  of  the  observer,  one 
beyond  another,  the  more  remote  they  are  the 
higher  will  be  their  projections  on  an  inter- 
mediate plane,  until  they  arrive  at  the  level  of 
the  eye,  but  higher  than  this,  never,  though  the 
series  were  extended  to  infinity.” 

There  is  clearly  nothing  here  of  the  regula- 
tion of  distance  points  by  the  employment  of 
which  given  dimensions  are  measured  off  from 
lines  which,  as  they  retire  to  a vanishing  point, 
are  destitute  of  any  uniform  scale.  Nor  do  we 
find  throughout  these  notes  any  hint  of  a know- 
ledge of  this  indispensable  aid  to  the  solution  of 
the  simplest  problems  of  perspective;  yet  it  is 
abundantly  certified  by  the  works  of  earlier 
Italian’  painters,  that  science  had  thoroughly 
been  mastered  up  to  this  limit.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  say  that  more  knowledge  was  neces- 
sary for  the  practical  solution  of  even  the  most 
complicated  problems  of  perspective;  but  it 
seems  pretty  clear  tbat  the  full  value  of  the 
instrument  in  hand  was  by  no  means  appre- 
ciated, and  that  certain  problems  were  in  con- 
sequence carefully  kept  clear  of  by  painters 
from  experience  of  the  result  of  clumsy  handling. 

The  fully  generalised  theory  of  the  vanishing 
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point  as  competent  to  be  seated  in  any  part  of 
a picture  and  referable  to  any  variety  of  planes, 
is  well  in  possession  of  professional  practitioners, 
no  doubt,  but  even  yet  is  not  to  be  found  set 
forth  lncidly  and  exhaustively,  if,  indeed,  at  all, 
in  the  usual  elementary  treatises.  Science,  it 
may  be  thought,  which  was  not  indispensable 
for  the  great  Italian  painters,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  superfluous,  and  in  any  case  assistance 
upon  an  emergency  is  to  be  bad  to  order.  Still, 
it  is  not  to  favour  such  conclusions  that  schools 
of  art  are  instituted. 

At  the  section  numbered  58  we  are  carried  off 
into  a series  of  observations  and  speculations  as 
to  the  origin  and  transmission  of  visible  images 
which  have  bnt  indirect  relation  to  perspective.  ! 
They  serve,  however,  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  Leonardo  writes  so  persistently  of  visual 
pyramids  where  we  should  treat  of  lines  and 
triangles.  He  speaks  of  his  long  pyramids  as 
constituted  by  a collection  of  infinite  rays,  and 
(70)  of  direct  and  radiating  lines  sent  off  by 
objects,  but  does  not  seem  to  recognise  this 
infinity  as  capable  of  being  resolved  into  single 
rays.  If  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  vision  to  ; 
transmissions  through  media  of  different  densi- 
ties, he  does  not  exemplify  it  by  the  distortion  of 
a ray,  but  of  an  image  collectively.  According 
to  his  view,  all  objects  have  the  power  in 
response  to  an  attracting  influence  which  resides 
in  the  circumjacent  air,  to  throw  off  visible 
images  of  themselves  in  infinite  directions, 
while  yet  they  suffer  no  diminution  of  mass  or 
energy.  The  case  is  analogous,  according  to 


mirror,  the  path  of  such  agency  may  be  tra- 
versed at  the  same  time  in  opposite  directions 
with  equal  but  opposed  efficiency.  Still  it 
scarcely  appears  that  the  lucubrations  of  the 
artist  in  this  instance  were  in  any  way  conducive 
to  the  advance  of  a true  scientific  conception 
of  the  agency  of  light. 

Section  S3  gives  a definition  of  perspective 
which  only  applies  to  practice  under  the  more 
ordinary  conditions: — “Perspective  is  nothing 
else  than  seeing  a position  beyond  a transparent 
glass  plane,  on  the  surface  of  which  all  objects 
beyond  it  may  be  drawn  ; they  may  be  prolonged 
by  pyramids  to  the  point  of  the  eye  so  that  the 
pyramids  (that  is,  the  convergent  lines),  are 
intersected  by  the  glass  plane.’’ 

A little  further  on  (90)  we  have  an  attempt 
to  define  a difference  between  perspective  as 
simple  and  as  complex: — “Simple  perspective 
is  that  which  is  constructed  by  art  on  a surface 
[site]  which  is  equally  distant  from  the  eye  in 
every  part;  complex  perspective  is  that  which 
is  constructed  on  a surface  [sifo]  of  which  no 
parts  are  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  eye.” 

This  definition  taken  literally  is  unintelligible  ; 
it  seems  as  though  the  writer  intended  to  define 
the  difference  of  a perspective  projection  exe- 
cuted upon  an  irregular  surface,  and  one  upon  a 
plane  of  which  all  the  parts  are  at  an  equal 
distance  from  a parallel  plane  passing  through 
the  place  of  the  eye.  This  latter,  of  course,  is 
the  perspective  problem  which  is  applicable  to 
all  pictures  upon  a uniform  plane,  whether,  as  i 
most  usual,  that  plane  is  a vertical  wall  or  8 


bis  assumption,  to  the  ascribed  power  of  mnsk 
to  diffuse  a very  strong  odour  and  yet  not  part 
with  a particle  of  its  substance.  In  the 
attractive  power  of  the  loadstone  he  finds  a 
parallel  to  that  which  the  air  exerts,  not  only 
over  the  visible  images  of  things,  but  over  their 
very  nature,  as  the  heat  and  light  of  the  sun. 

“Just  as  a stone  flung  into  the  water  becomes 
the  centre  and  cause  of  many  circles,  and  as 
sound  diffuses  itself  in  circles  in  the  air,  so  any 
object  placed  in  the  luminous  atmosphere 
diffuses  itself  circularly  and  fills  the  adjacent 
parts  with  an  infinity  of  its  likenesses  and  is 
apparent  complete  everywhere  and  complete  in 
every  smallest  part.” 

This  conception  of  the  emission  by  a body  of 
an  infinite  succession  of  images  in  infinite  direc- 
tions, each  “conveying  the  quality,  colour,  and 
form,  of  the  originating  cause, ” is  repeated  in 
slightly  different  terms  over  and  over  again  in 
these  memoranda.  It  is  possible  that  Leonardo 
was  justified  in  dwelling  upon  it,  as  whatever 
maj-  be  thought  of  his  explanatory  theory,  it 
pointed  to  a matter  of  fact  of  which  the  mar- 
vellousness may  have  been  even  less  distinctly 
appreciated  than  it  is  at  present  among  the  un- 
scientific. What,  indeed,  can  be  more  wonderful 
than  chat  coloured  light  reflected  from  a single 
object  can  produce  sensitive  and  chemical 
effects  in  every  direction  at  the  same  time  ; that 
its  path  is  being  crossed  at  an  infinity  of  angles 
by  reflections  of  light  of  all  manner  of  colours 
in  full  exercise  of  the  same  power;  nay,  that  as 
in  such  a case  as  that  of  mirror  opposed  to 
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picture  against  such  a wall,  or  on  a flat  ceiling, 
or  on  a flat  surface  at  any  intermediate  angle. 
But  a surface  equidistant  in  every  part  from 
the  eye  in  a given  position,  could  only  be  the 
interior  of  a sphere  with  the  eye  in  the  centre. 

Dr.  Richter  complicates  the  difficulty  by  his 
version.  He  translates  the  first  sito  as  “ vertical 
plane,”  and  the  second  as  “ground  plan.” 

But,  as  we  go  on,  it  appears  that  Leonardo 
conceived  it  to  be  possible  to  produce  a natural 
effect  by  a perspective  drawing  executed  upon 
the  principle,  if  so  it  can  be  called,  of  shifting 
the  place  of  the  eye  while  preserving  an  equal 
distance  from  the  vertical  plane.  He  is  led  to 
this  suggestion  by  observing  what  struck  him 
as  an  anomaly  in  a projection  executed  from  a 
single  point  of  view,  and  wlrch  certainly  merits 
attention.  He  illustrates  his  difficulty  by  a 
sketch  which  it  is  desirable  to  reproduce.  Let 
a,  b,  c,  be  three  bases  of  columns,  and  E the 
place  of  the  eye.  The  central  base  b will  be 
nearest  to  the  eye,  but  the  interval  1,  2,  of  the 
rays  as  projected  upon  the  plane  of  delineation 
will  be  less  than  that  of  the  more  remote  base 
3,  4,  which  seems  to  contradict  the  law  of  dimi- 
nution by  distance.  It  is  true  that  if  the 
spectator’s  eye  is  accurately  placed  at  E (auno 
spiracolo)  then  the  anomaly  is  corrected  by  the 
foreshortening  of  the  plane  of  the  picture  itself, 
and  the  projection  of  the  nearer  base  is  found 
to  be  seen,  as  it  should  be,  under  the  larger 
angle.  But,  Leonardo  pursues,  when  many  men 
are  contemplating  the  same  work  of  art  at  the 
same  time,  the  eye  of  only  one  can  be  at  the 


true  point  of  view,  and  all  the  others  will  have 
to  endure  the  seeming  falsification  of  i ature. 
In  consequence  he  is  fain  to  renounce  the  adop- 
tion of  a single  point  of  view, — the  principle  of 
what  it  now  appears  that  he  means  by  complex 
perspective  ( composta  prospettiva),  and  decides 
to  hold  to  what  he  regards  as  comparatively 
simple  perspective,  which  makes  no  allowance 
for  the  plane  itself  that  carries  the  perspective 
drawing,  being  in  perspective, — being  subject  to 
foreshortening.  In  this  case  his  “ plane  of 
delineation  ” would  be  no  longer  a plane,  but  a 
circle,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  dd,  of  which 
the  assumed  distance  point  is  the  centre,  and 
the  perspective  width  of  the  objects  at  different 
distances  is  determined  independently  of  the 
foreshortening  of  the  surface  of  the  picture 
itself. 

The  right  or  the  wrong  of  this  view  is 
scarcely  to  be  tested  theoretically.  A better 
chance  of  discovering  whether  there  is  so  much 
in  it  that  an  occasional  compromise  may  be  of 
advantage,  would  be  given  by  examining  the 
works  of  painters  who  would  certainly  have 
been  led  to  adopt  it, — theory  or  no  theory, — if 
it  gave  any  true  pictorial  enhancement  of  effect. 
By  the  strict  rule  of  linear  perspective  the  same 
height  should  be  given  on  the  drawing  to  a man 
at  the  door  of  the  Monument  and  a man  verti- 
cally over  him  at  the  edge  of  the  gallery 
above ; it  would  be  left  to  the  forshortening 
of  the  drawing  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  true 
point  of  view,  the  perspective  distance,  to 
reduce  the  angle  under  which  we  see  the  upper 
figure  to  the  same  reduced  proportion  which  ifc 
bears,  in  fact,  to  a spectator  on  the  spot  from 
which  the  drawing  is  taken.  There  is  consider- 
able appearance  that  in  some  of  Turner's  land- 
scapes the  painter  had  a feeling  for  the  value 
of  some  compromise,  and  indulged  it  by  bending 
downwards  the  lines  of  parallel  clouds  towards 
the  extreme  right  and  left  of  his  compositions. 

But  it  must  be  enough  here  to  have  stated 
the  problem  in  justice  to  the  great  Florentine, 
whose  notes  on  perspective,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  not  otherwise  fraught  with  much  more 
interest  than  must  always  cling  to  even  the 
most  insignificant  or  inconsequent  memoranda 
of  so  great  a man. 


THE  LATEST  DISCOVERIES  IN 
PALESTINE. 

The  October  Quarterly  Statement  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  contains  much 
matter  of  extreme  interest,  and  the  light  which 
it  throws  on  the  subject  of  ancient  epigraphy  is 
at  once  unexpected  and  decisive.  There  is  also 
a brief  abstract  of  what  has  been  already 
published  on  the  geoloey  of  Palestine ; of  some 
recapitulation  of  which  the  story  of  a recently- 
collapsed  speculative  effort  shows  the  utility. 
But  in  the  interest  of  archeology,  of  exploration, 
of  sound  learning,  and  of  the  Exploration  Fund 
itself,  we  desire  to  put  on  record  a formal  protest 
against  that  adoption  of  the  method  known  as 
that  of  “ Penelope’s  web,”  which  seems  to  be  so 
much  in  favour  with  the  editor  or  editors  of  the 
Quarterly  Statements.  When  the  Fund  was 
first  started,  the  definite  knowledge  attainable 
as  to  the  Holy  Land  was  small,  and  was 
principally  to  be  gathered  from  certain 
staudard,  though  but  little  consulted,  works. 
Following  lines  which  were  first  suggested  in 
the  columns  of  the  Builder,  the  labours  of  the 
Fund  have  Bteadily  pursued  the  great  object  of 
acquiring  definite  knowledge  apart  from  theory. 
In  the  three  several  departments  of  the  ex- 
haustive examination  of  literary  testimony, 
the  etymological  information  to  be  obtained 
from  the  mastery  of  not  only  the  Hebrew, 
but  also  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the 
prosecution  and  completion  of  an  admirable 
and  exhaustive  survey,  the  officers  of  the 
fund  have  been,  year  by  year,  restricting 
the  limits  of  the  imaginative  and  the  doubtful, 
and  supplying  the  solid  basis  of  ascertained 
fact.  Thus  many  things  which,  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  were  mattei‘8  of  discussion, 
and  as  to  which  almost  any  attentive  reader  of 
Scripture  might  think  that  he  had  something 
to  say,  are  now  so  far  ascertained  that  any 
attempt  to  re-open  them  can  be  regarded  only 
as  a mark  of  ignorance.  The  two  great  quarterly 
journals  have  introduced  to  the  English  public 
sources  of  Hebrew  learning,  of  date  equal 
and  even  anterior  to  the  New  Testament ; the 
Quarterly  Review  presenting  an  imaginative  and 
fascinating  picture  of  the  Talmud,  from  a 
Jewish  standpoint,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review 
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Bhowing  the  position  which  a knowledge  of  the 

Mishna  must  always  occupy  in  any  sound  and 
serious  criticism.  “Tent-work  in  Palestine” 
has  acquainted  the  public  with  the  unflinching 
toil  of  the  expedition,  and  with  much  of  the 
definite  result  obtained  ; while  the  Memoir  and 
the  one-inch  Map  have  given  to  the  student  the 
means  of  acquiring  a very  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  topography  and  with  the  architectural 
remains  of  the  Holy  Land.  “ The  Handbook  to 
the  Bible  ” has  been  the  first  work  of  a positive 
character  produced  as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  as  the  writers  have  entirely  declined 
to  enter  into  any  subject  of  mere  opinion.  It  has 
placed  within  the  reach  of  all  classes  the  definite 
outcome  of  positive  investigation  down  to  the 
date  of  its  third  edition  ; and  the  beautiful  maps 
and  plates  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated 
are  of  the  same  definite  and  certain  authority. 

In  face  of  this  great  work,  for  which  no  small 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  Exploration  Fund,  as  the 
suggesters  and  supporters,  where  they  have  not 
been  the  controllers,  of  research,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  pitiable  to  see  the  gay  and  light- 
hearted re-issue  of  the  old,  unlearned  specu- 
lations, under  the  cover  of  the  “ Quarterly 
Statement.”  If  definite  advance  in  our  know- 
ledge has  not  been  secured,  the  whole  work  of 
the  Fuud  has  been  idle.  If  it  has  been  secured, 
the  committee  owe  it  both  to  their  own 
character  and  to  the  unlearned  world  at  lar°-e, 
not  to  allow  questions  that  are  definitively 
settled  to  be  treated  in  their  columns  as  if  they 
were  yet  open. 

These  attempts' to  invalidate  the  good  results 
obtained  by  years  of  patient  research  may  be 
■aid  to  come  to  a head  in  the  publication,  in  the 
Dctober  Statement,  of  a fancy  plan  of  ancient 
Jerusalem,  without  any  scale,  which  reduces 
;he  area  of  the  city  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
size  of  the  well-ascertained  temple  inclosure 
tself.  The  ordinary  size  of  a village  in  Galilee 
s about  twenty  acres ; and  there  are  many  of 
learly  double  that  size.  Ancient  Tyre,  re- 
stricted in  its  area  as  it  was  from  its  position, 
jovered  100  acres ; modern  Jerusalem  contains 
100  acres  within  the  walls.  The  book  of  Nehe- 
niah  is  thrown  overboard  for  the  sake  of  this 
crotchet  with  as  little  remorse  as  are  Josephus 
ind  the  Survey  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  “thou- 
sand cubits  on  the  wall  unto  the  dung-gate” 
'iii-  13)  are  reduced  by  the  “ amended  ” plan 
;o  less  than  a third  of  that  distance.  It  would 
ce  a sheer  waste  of  time  to  discuss  what  the 
writers  call  the  “arguments”  for  the  hypothesis 
,bat  ancient  J erusalem  was  considerably  less  in  ex- 
tent than  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  or  of  a size  to  allow 
mly  about  a square  yard  a piece  to  the  “ whole 
congregation”  of  42,360,  exclusive  of  man- 
servants  and  maid-servants, whom  Ezra  gathered 
is  one  man  into  the  street  that  was  before 
the  water-gate.  The  rock-levels  of  the  site,  the 
3normous  heaps  of  rubbish,  the  detection  of  so 
many  portions  of  ancient  wall,  the  site  of 
Hippicus,  the  accounts  of  Tacitus  and  of 
losephus,  the  discoveries  of  Colonel  Wilson, 
Colonel  Warren,  and  Captain  Conder,  are  all 
contemptuously  ignored ; and  that,  moreover, 
in  neglect  of  the  fact  that  the  position  of  a 
culvert,  or  small  tunnel,  recently  discovered, 
and  not  yet  explored,  is  alone  enough  to  solve 
the  slight  literary  difficulty  on  which  this 
enormous  mass  of  assumption  is  based.  A com- 
parison of  the  sketch  at  p.  215  of  the  “ Quarterly 
Statement  ” with  the  carefully-drawn  map  of 
Ancient  Jerusalem  at  p.  334  of  the  “ Handbook 
to  the  Bible  ” is  enough  to  show  the  ridiculous 
character  of  the  former.  That,  however,  is  the 
affair  of  the  author  of  the  sketch.  We 
are  more  concerned  with  the  fact  that, 
as  appearing  in  the  “ Quarterly  Statement,” 
3uch  a production  is  mischievous,  as  tending 
to  imply  that  the  whole  work  of  the  Ex- 
ploration Fund  in  this  part  of  the  survey  is 
absolutely  without  any  valuable  result.  If  the 
Council  of  the  Fund  think  it  right  to  publish  every 
attack  that  may  be  made  on  the  most  valuable 
results  of  their  work,  the  least  that  they  can  do 
[with  justice  is  to  make  some  distinction  in  type 
between  the  positive  and  the  imaginary  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  case. 

The  history  of  the  amusing  scandal  of  the 
Shapira  manuscripts  is  to  be  found  in  this 
number  of  the  Statement ; not,  indeed,  as  an 
original  communication,  but  as  it  was  published 
from  day  to  day  in  the  Times,  the  Academy , and 
the  Athenaeum.  The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  story  is  the  fact  that  so  tedious,  solemn,  and 
quasi-learned  an  investigation  should  have  been 
conducted,  in  a case  where  the  mere  fact  of  the 
material  used,  as  compared  with  the  date 
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“ UU1  au  was  conclusive  with  men  who 
knew  anything  of  palaeography.  The  absolute 
and  sudden  collapse  of  the  whole  affair,  at  a 
time  when  so  much  further  discussion  was 
promised,  or  rather  threatened,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  so  many  columns  of  bogus  Hebrew 
m an  English  journal,  are  among  the  droll 
points  in  a case  of  but  too  much  rascality. 

The  chapter  on  Hebrew  Inscriptions  is  chiefly 
ot  value  as  illustrating  and  advancing  the 
subject  so  admirably  treated  by  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Alphabet.  The  literary 
information  given  by  a name  on  a tomb  may  be 
absolutely  nil,  while  the  epigraphic  informa- 
tion,—that  afforded  by  the  form  of  the  letters,— 
may  be  very  great.  Connected  with  the 
alphabetic  forms  interest  attaches  to  a collec- 
tion of  twenty-three  tribe  marks,  one  of  which, 
that  of  the  Rasheideh,  an  old  tribe  now  nearly 
extinct,  in  the  vicinity  of  Engedi,  is  the 
astrological  and  astronomical  symbol  of  the 
planet  Venus,  and  is  found  in  Assyria  as  early 
as  B.C.  1500.  There  are  also  copies  of  four 
inscriptions  on  limestone  slabs  which  are  now 
in  the  Latin  Patriarchate  at  Jerusalem. 

Very  conspicuous  is  the  silence  of  the 

Quarterly  Statement  ” as  to  a subject  which 
for  a few  weeks  attracted  much  the  same  kind 
of  attention  as  the  Shapira  manuscripts.  On 
the  5th  of  May  we  referred  to  the  suggested 
Jordan  navigation,  and  pointed  out  in  a few 
words  why  it  could  be  nothing  but  loss  of  time 
to  attempt  the  revival  of  a scheme  which 
received  a quietus  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  But 
the  eagerness  of  a portion  of  the  public  seems 
to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  impracticability 
of  any  new  scheme,  and  we  have  been  credibly 
informed  that  enough  money  was  collected  for  the 
starting  of  this  impracticable  project  as  would 
suffice  to  carry  on  the  true  work  of  exploration 
for  more  than  a year.  So  unhesitating  were  the 
statements  brought  forward,  at  a time  when  the 
Survey  Map  of  Palestine  was  alone  enough  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  the  project,  that  it 
was  not  until  the  data  of  Lartet’s  reconnaissance 
of  the  Sinaitic  Hills  were  brought  forward,  and 
it  was  shown  that  a single  mile  of  the  proposed 
canal  to  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  would  require 
150  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  excavation,  that 
the  plan  finally  collapsed,  not  without  some 
anger  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  against  the 
professional  men,  civil  and  military,  who  had 
brought  forward  the  unwelcome  truth. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
new  “ Quarterly  Statement”  is  the  paper  on  the 
Hamathite  inscriptions.  The  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining, within  a few  months,  the  Hamath  stones 
in  the  museum  at  Constantinople,  and  the  very 
ancient  wooden  hieroglyphics  from  the  tomb  of 
Hosi  which  are  in  the  Boulak  Museum  at  Cairo, 
enabled  Captain  Conder  to  identify  several  of 
the  symbols,  as  mentioned  by  that  officer  in  the 
“QuarterlyStatement”  for  July,  p.l33.0nfurther 
research  ho  has  discovered  no  less  than  sixty- 
one  forms,  which  are  more  or  less  close  analogues 
of  one  another,  in  these  widely  separated  sets 
of  inscriptions.  A plate  is  given  (p.  189) 
showing  the  Egyptian  forms  in  black,  and  the 
Hamath  symbols  in  outline.  As  to  some  of 
these  figures  doubt  may  exist,  and  the  identifica- 
tion may  be  rather  a question  of  deductive 
argument  than  of  obvious  truth.  As  to  many, 
however,  no  hesitation  can  be  felt.  Of  the 
sixty-one  symbols  represented  some  twenty  are 
regarded  as  alphabetic ; most  of  the  others 
being  ideographic.  Thus  the  symbol  of  speech, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  both  Hamathite 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions,  is  clearly  the  same 
in  each.  We  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
further  detail  as  to  what  seams’  to  promise  to 
afford  the  key  to  one  of  the  most  perplexed 
questions  yet  unsolved  in  palaeography.  But  we 
must  note  that  the  invaluable  aid  of  a bi-lingual 
text  is  not  absolutely  wanting.  Professor 
Sayce  has  published,  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology, 
a drawing  of  a silver  boss,  which  contains  both 
a cuneiform  legend,  and  certain  symbols  found 
on  the  Hamath  stones.  The  latter,  which 
consists  only  of  six  characters,  is  twice  repeated. 
The  cuneiform  is  read  “ Tarrik  Timine,  king  of 
the  country  of  Erme.”  Of  the  Hamathite 
symbols  the  first  is  the  tau  of  Captain 
Conder’s  plate,  the  third  a koph,  and  the  second 
a resh.  The  other  symbols  are  as  yet  '«7r«£ 
Xeyopiva.  The  vista  thus  opened  for  the  student 
is  one  of  extraordinary  promise.  With  so  much 
that  affords  the  starting-ground  of  new  and 
fruitful  investigation,  with  so  much  that  has 
already  been  definitively  won  from  the  darkness 
of  the  past,  it  is  really  lamentable  to  see  the 
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Quarterly  Statement”  publish,  with  equal 
avidity,  the  results  of  the  hard  labours  of  experts, 
and  the  lucubrations  of  correspondents  who  (as 
on  p.  243)  naively  admit  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subjects 
which  they  attempt  to  discuss. 


PROPOSED  HARBOURS  OF  REFUGE,  AND 
THE  PRINCIPLES  ON  WHICH  TIIEIR 
SITES  SHOULD  BE  DETERMINED. 
Owing  to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at 
which  they  commenced  their  inquiry,  and  the 
extent  and  importance  of  the  subject  referred 
to  them,  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  hai-bour  accommodation  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  found  it 
impossible  to  complete  their  investigations. 
They  have,  however,  thought  it  desirable  to 
call  attention  to  certain  facts  which  appear  to 
them  to  demand  immediate  attention,  and  to 
make  recommendations  in  some  matters  which 
they  consider  to  be  of  an  urgent  character  ; and 
they  further  recommend  that  they  should  be 
re-appointed  next  session  to  complete  their 
labours. 

From  evidence  incidentally  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee, they  have  become  convinced  that  three 
great  harbours  of  refuge  ought  to  be  constructed 
at  places  to  be  carefully  selected  between 
Beachy  Head  and  Duncansby  Head.  They 
consider  such  works  to  be  essential,  alike  for 
purposes  of  national  defence,  for  the  commercial 
development  of  the  country,  and  for  the  safety 
and  protection  of  life  and  property.  They 
further  suggest  the  formation  of  a fourth  har- 
bour, of  a similar  character,  but  of  somewhat 
smaller  dimensions,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

The  Committee  assume  that  these  harbours 
are  to  be  constructed  by  convict  labour.  This  is 
a separate  and  independent  question,  the  discus- 
sion of  which  it  is  every  way  inexpedient  to  mix 
up  either  with  that  of  the  necessity,  or  with 
that  of  the  locality,  of  the  harbours  in  question. 
Important  in  itself,  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  convict  labour  has  but  a vague  relation 
to  the  harbour  problem  ; and  to  select  a spot  or 
spots  which  are  any  but  the  very  best  for  mari- 
time purposes  on  the  ground  that  convict  labour 
can  be  conveniently  there  applied,  or  that  local 
authorities  will  give  pecuniary  aid  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  a work  declared  to  be  of 
national  importance,  would  be  a striking  exempli- 
fication of  the  policy  which  is  known  as  “penny- 
wise and  pound-foolish.” 

The  chief  part  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
is  occupied  with  the  question  of  the  application 
of  250,000£.  towards  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  harbours  in  Ireland.  On  this  we  do 
not  propose  to  offer  any  remarks,  as  the  ques- 
tion is  local  rather  than  imperial,  and  industrial 
(as  far  as  encouraging  fishing  enterprise  is 
concerned)  rather  than  maritime.  It  would  bo 
desirable,  however,  that  on  thoir  re-appointment 
the  Committee  should  ascertain  and  put  on 
record  the  history  of  the  application  of  a sum  of 
almost  the  same  amount,  raised  by  the  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Martin  of  Galway,  and  applied 
for  the  establishment  of  a fishing  industry  on 
that  wild  coast,  so  exceptionally  rich  in  the 
harvest  of  the  sea.  It  is  true  that  these  facts 
are  not  encouraging  as  supporting  the  recom- 
mendation of  tho  Committee.  But  that  is  only 
tho  stronger  argument  for  tho  need  of  bringing 
them  into  the  light  of  day. 

Over  the  range  of  coast  line  indicated  by  the 
Committee,  which  extends  for  8 degrees  of 
latitude,  the  position  of  one  of  the  future 
harbours  appears  to  be  indicated  by  a tolerably 
unanimous  assent.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
Dover,  naif  the  range  of  latitude,  and  more 
than  half  the  length  of  shore  line,  belongs  to 
Scotland,  ^yhich  can  thus  certainly  claim  one  of 
the  two  remaining  harbours  for  her  own  coasts. 
The  point  left  open  to  discussion,  therefore,  is 
the  best  site  for  an  English  harbour,  between 
the  mouth  of  tjie  Thames  and  the  estuary  of 
the  Forth. 

Rightly  to  determine  this  question  requires 
two  things.  One  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
indication  which  Nature  herself,  as  interpreted 
by  the  hydrographer,  affords.  With  this,  more- 
over, has  to  be  combined  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  maritime  movement  of  the  localities 
which  present  the  best  hydrographic  conditions. 
The  other  requisite  is  a knowledge  of  the 
actual  state  and  condition  of  existing  harbours, 
a point  as  to  which  the  Committee  find  that 
“there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  authentic 
information  of  a uniform  character.”  In  an 
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island  like  our  own,  dependent  as  we  now  are 
for  our  daily  bread  on  our  maritime  connexions, 
it  is  incredible  that  such  a statement  should  be 
possible.  A clear,  accurate,  and  exhaustive 
account  of  every  port,  harbour,  or  sea  shelter 
on  our  coasts  ought  to  be  not  only  readily 
accessible  in  the  archives  of  the  Admiralty,  but 
published  in  so  cheap  and  ready  a form  as  to  be 
readily  attainable  by  every  navigator,  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  “ Guide  du 
Batelier,”  which  is  published  by  the  Belgian 
Government,  and  which  is  an  admirable  sum- 
mary of  all  that  the  boatman  or  freighter  needs 
to  know  of  the  Belgian  canals,  sold  at  an 
extremely  low  price,  may  well  be  thought  to  be 
an  essential  requisite  as  applied  to  our  English 
Harbours.  And  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  actual  survey  for  the  completion  of 
such  a*  work  to  date,  it  is  a matter  of  national 
importance  that  such  a survey  should  not  be 
delayed.  , 

Subject  to  any  correction  that  may  be  made 
from  such  a survey  when  attainable,  hydrography 
and  the  commercial  movement  of  our  shipping 
seem  to  concur  in  the  indication  of  the  locality 
for  the  third  Harbour  of  Refuge.  A line  drawn 
to  the  north  on  the  magnetic  meridian  ot 
Cromer  passes  over  the  deepest  part  of  the 
German  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  a second 
and  still  deeper  channel,  which  hugs  the  west 
coast  of  Norway.  On  the  English  coast  to  the 
west  of  the  deep  sea  line,  the  boldest  promon- 
tory is  that  of  Flamborough  Head.  The  heel 
of  the  Dogger  Bank  lies  at  a distance  of  fifty 
miles  opposite  this  great  sea  mark ; and  the 
channel  between  varies  in  depth  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-eight  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  lies  in  the  same  easterly  direction,  and  a 
straight  course  from  Bridlington,  a little  to  the 
south  of  Flamborough  Head  to  Heligoland, 
clears  the  Dogger  Bank  and  the  White  Bank  to 
the  north,  and  the  Well  Bank  to  the  south.  The 
entrance  to  the  Baltic,  which  the  Jutland  Reef 
so  deflects  as  to  throw  the  fair-way  for  south- 
ward going  vessels  to  the  west  of  the  Dogger 
Bank,  is  thus  in  close  relation  to  the  same  point 
of  departure  as  the  entrance  to  the  Elbe.  And 
from  the  Dutch  coasts  there  is  the  choice 
either  of  a somewhat  difficult  route  to  the 
Thames,  or  of  a fair  course  into  the  above- 
named  marine  highway  from  Heligoland  towards 
Bridlington.  South  of  Flamborough  Head  the 
access  to  the  English  seaboard  is.  by  the 
Humber,  the  physical  conditions  of  which  are  by 
no  means  those  requisite  for  a harbour  of  refuge. 

Thus  whether  we  regard  the  hydrographic 
position,  the  set  of  maritime  traffic  from  Russia, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
amounting  to  136,000,000*.  per  annum,  or  the 
fishery  trade  from  the  Dogger  Bank  up  to 
the  east,  or  the  Dutch  Bank,  sixty  miles  off 
Kinnaird  Head,  to  the  north,  the  English 
coast  affords  no  such  beacon  to  the  mariner, 
and  no  such  facilities  for  a storm  harbour, 
as  are  to  be  secured  under  the  shelter  of 
Flamborough  Head.  A white  tower,  8/  ft. 
high,  cm  this  promontory  shows  a white  and  red 
flashing  light,  at  a height  of  214  ft.  above  the 
sea,  which  is  visible  at  a distance  of  twenty-one 
miles.  No  light  exists  on  the  shore,  nor  is  there 
any  site  for  the  erection  of  one  of  such  a wide 
sea  range  as  this.  On  the  Spurn  Point,  to  the 
Bouth,  the  extreme  range  of  the  high  light  is 
fifteen  miles.  At  High  Whitby,  on  the  north, 
a red  light  from  a tower  over  the  Scar  Rock 
has  a range  of  twenty-three  miles ; but  the 
outside  of  the  creek  from  which  this  becomes 
visible  at  sea  is  comparatively  out  of  the  way 
of  any  except  coasting  traffic.  No  other  light 
is  visible  at  twenty  miles  from  the  coast 
between  Cromer  and  Souter  Point.  The  light- 
house accommodation  has  to  bo  regarded  not 
only  as  a fact,  but  as  an  indication.  In  the 
careful  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  our 
coasts,  the  most  available  sites  for  lighthouses 
have  been  systematically  adopted.  Thus  in 
weather  when  a harbour  is  in  request,  the 
distance  from  which  the  light  on  Flamborough 
Head  can  be  sighted  at  sea  is  a matter  almost, 
or  quite,  as  important,  as  the  accessibility  of 
the  position  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
great  maritime  movement  which  is  offered  by 
its  site. 

A book,  entitled  “ The  North  Sea  Pilot,”  has 
been  published  by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  containing  the  result 
of  surveys  down  to  1881,  and  providing  sailing 
directions  for  the  east  coast  of  England.  This 
authoritative  summary  of  nautical  knowledge 
describes  the  “ noble  promontory  of  Flam- 
borough Head”  as  “one  of  the  most  striking 


objects  on  the  coast.”  It  is  “ the  common 
point  of  arrival  or  departure  for  all  vessels 
passing  to  the  northward  or  southward  along 
the  eastern  coast,  as  well  as  for  those^  sailing 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Baltic.”  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  shelter  of  an 
important  promontory  is  a primary  requisite  for 
the  site  of  a harbour  of  refuge ; while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  interior  part  of  a bay  is  the 
least  suitable  position  for  such  a purpose  ; as  in 
the  event  of  vessels  having  to  run  into  an  open 
bay,  and  owing  to  thick  weather  or  from  any  other 
cause  losing  their  bearings,  they  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  imminent  peril  of  a lee-shore,  and 
would  be  in  a much  worse  position  than  if  they 
had  kept  out  at  sea.  Thus,  the  North  Sea 
Pilot,  in  speaking  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
gives  the  following  “ Caution  -.—From  the 
character  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tees  it  should 
never  be  resorted  to  for  shelter  in  an  on-shore 
gale,  if  it  can  by  any  possibility  be  avoided.  To 
touch  upon  either  of  the  Gares  would  be  nearly 
certain  destruction.”  The  north  and  south 
Gares  are  the  breakwaters  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tees. 

It  may  thus  be  almost  certainly  assumed,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Admiralty  itself,  that  the 
harbour  of  refuge  which  the  needs  of  the  sailor 
requires  to  be  formed  between  the  Thames 
and  the  Forth  must  lie  under  the  shelter  of 
Flamborough  Head.  It  still  remains  to  inquire 
whether  the  north  or  the  south  side  of  the 
promontory  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tidal  flow  which  forms 
three  successive  waves  from  the.  north  of 
Scotland  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Thames 
passes  Flamborough  Head,  in  a southerly  direc 
tion,  at  a speed,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  of  four  knots  and  a half  per  hour.  The 
prevailing  set  of  the  winds  usually  accompanies 
that  of  the  tidal  wave,  and  we  apprehend  that 
the  storms  in  the  North  Sea  blow  most  fre- 
quently, and  with  most  fury,  from  the  north  and 
from  the  east.  As  to  this,  however,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  an  authoritative  statement  should 
be  made  for  the  guidance  of  the  future  labours 
of  the  Committee. 

Certainly  as  far  as  the  tidal  movement  is 
concerned  "(a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
in  thick  or  foggy  weather),  and,  as  well  as  we 
can  ascertain,  as  far  as  the  prevalence  of  wind 
is  concerned,  it  must  be  the  object  of  a vessel 
that  sights  Flamborough  Head  under  stress  of 
weather,  if  going  southward  to  make  for  the 
shelter  of  the  lee  of  that  promontory,  and  if 
going  northward  to  seek  the  same  shelter,  with- 
out passing  the  headland.  In  a gale  from  the 
south  it  is  possible  that  it  might  be  more  suit- 
able to  seek  shelter  to  the  north  of  the  promon- 
tory. But  it  is  questionable  whether,  in  such  a 
gale,  the  course  of  the  majority  of  vessels  would 
be  carried  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Humber. 
The  great  balance  of  advantage  is  thus  evidently 
in  favour  of  the  south  side  of  the  Head. 

At  a distance  of  I2  mile  S.S.W.  of  Flam 
borough  Head  a narrow  shoal,  known  as  the 
Smithie,  extends  for  three  miles  in  a south- 
westerly direction.  It  is  covered  by  only  10  ft. 
of  water  at  low-water  springs,  and  has  a hard 
chalk  or  limestone  bottom.  Inside  of  this  shoal 
is  the  roadstead  of  Bridlington  Bay,  with  water 
of  the  same  depth  as  that  within  Plymouth 
Breakwater,  and  a passage  of  six  fathoms  deep 
round  its  northern  end.  The  holding-ground  is 
here  so  good  that  the  “ Sailing  Directions”  state 
that  “ vessels  well  - found  in  ground  tackling 
frequently  ride  out  a gale  from  the  eastward, 
owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Smithie.’  ’ 
The  comparatively  simple  and  inexpensive  work 
of  constructing  a breakwater  on  the  Smithie  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  Bridlington  Bay 
into  a harbour  of  refuge ; and,  say  the  “ Sailing 
Directions,”  “ considering  the  eligibility  of  the 
site,  the  enormous  number  of  vessels  constantly 
passing,  and  the  difficulty  which  is  often  expe- 
rienced in  making  the  Humber  in  easterly 
gales,  the  establishment  of  such  a work  would 
be  a national  boon.” 

Thus,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  the  Admiralty 
goes,  the  problem  of  the  true  position  of  our 
eastern  harbour  of  refuge  may  be  taken  as 
determined. 

At  8J  miles  to  the  north-north-west  of  Flam 
borough  Head  a remarkably  rocky  ridge,  known 
as  Filey  Brig,  runs  into  the  sea,  projecting 
nearly  half  a mile  to  the  south-east  in  continua- 
tion from  Cape  Yaze,  and  forming  the  north- 
easterly defence  of  Filey  Bay.  The  holding 
ground  here  is  good,  being  a stiff  clay,  and  a 
natural  foundation  exists  (as  at  Bridlington) 
for  a breakwater. 


But,  for  any  winds  in  the  quadrant  from  north 

to  east,  Filey  is  on  a lee  shore,  and  the  rules  be- 
fore quoted  from  the  “ Sailing  Directions”  of  the 
Admiralty  are  quite  enough  to  decide  between 
the  value  of  the  two  sites.  Filey,  moreover, 
is  in  close  proximity  to  Scarborough,  where  a 
harbour  protected  by  a stone  “ cob  ” now  exists. 
The  improvement  of  these  local  shelters  is  a 
matter  of  importance  chiefly  for  the  fisheries. 
But  the  rule  of  selecting  the  spot  which  is  most 
available  for  the  protection  of  the  12  million 
tons  of  shipping  that  frequent  the  fair  way  of 
the  North  Sea  does  not  leave  room  for  much 
serious  doubt  as  to  the  point  indicated  by 
Nature  as  most  suitable  for  a harbour  of 
refuge.  . I 

We  have  endeavoured  to  approach  this  im- 
portant question  on  those  broad  principles  of 
hydrographic  fitness  and  mercantile  conve- 
nience on  which  alone  they  should  be  decided. 
If  money  is  to  be  spent, — as,  no  doubt,  it  must 
be, — by  the  State,  in  providing  those  harbours 
of ’refuge,  of  which  the  necessity  is  fully  ad- 
mitted, no  doubt  every  seaside  spot  that  has  the 
ghost  of  a chance  will  move  every  engine  at 
its  command  to  obtain  a preference.  It  will  be 
no  less  than  a national  misfortune  if  the  ques- 
tion should  hereafter  be  decided  on  any  con- 
siderations other  than  those  which  we  have 
indicated,  and  which,  as  far  as  information  is 
at  present  attainable,  wo  have  endeavoured  to 

apply-  


QUEER  CLIENTS* 

Tiiere  are  many  varieties  of  the  queer  client ; 
but  the  most  trying  specimen  I have  met  witt 
is  the  suspicious  inquisitive  client,  with  a turn 
for  sarcasm  and  an  incurable  trick  of  letter 
writing.  It  has  been  my  hap  to  have  some 
dealings  with  a pretty  fully  blown  example  ol 
this  variety, — a coarse  old  English  gentlemai 
with  a very  fine  estate,  a house  neither  new  noi 
old,  a pocket  full  of  money,  and  a taste  foi 
building.  He  was,  when  in  his  prime,  seldou 
without  some  building  enterprise  on  hand,  an< 
in  a chronic  state  of  excitement  and  complaint 

It  is  a good  many  years  since  he  invited  mi 
to  run  down  into  Norsex  and  advise  him  betweei 
the  remodelling  of  his  house  and  building  1 
new  one.  I discovered  afterwards  that  this  wa 
mere  playfulness  cm  his  part,  for  he  never  too 
any  one’s  advice  on  any  subject.  His  estate  la 
in  a somewhat  low,  damp,  and  malarious  part  c 
the  country  ; and  ho  lived  all  the  year  roun 
upon  his  estate,  like  an  ideal  landlord.  Some  c 
his  tenants  had  doubts  as  to  the  advantage  c 
this  trait,  and  I have  heard  them  express  sue 
with  a good  deal  of  point  and  earnestness.  M 
concern,  however,  is  with  the  house,  which  ha 
been  built  some  half-century  or  more,  in  a kin 
of  bastard  Tudor.  The  fabric  was  of  brick,  an 
what  were  supposed  then  to  be  Gothic  feature 
essential  to  the  style,  such  as  crocheted  pir 
nacles,  finials,  cusped  window-heads,  twiste 
chimney  - shafts,  four  - centered  arches  wit 
foliated  spandrels,  and  the  like,  had  been  dii 
tributed  with  a liberal  hand.  They  were  all  i 
compo,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  tb 
mouldings  had  dropped  off  here  and  there.  Th 
richly-traceried  parapets  showed  their  brick  coi 
in  unsightly  scabs  and  patches ; modern  cowl, 
black,  varied,  and  hideous,  vulgarised  the  sk} 
line,  and  the  dampness  of  the  situation  ha 
stained  the  walls  a dirty  green,  and  covere 
them  with  an  unwholesome  parasitic  vegetatioi 
The  lodges  were  of  the  same  character,  onl 
worse.  The  drippings  of  the  surroundin 
trees  had  rendered  them  and  th9  almost  empt 
stables  forlorn  and  dispiriting  to  a degree. 

You  entered  through  a sort  of  groined  por, 
cochere,  and  by  way  of  a vestibule  (the  window 
of  which  were  filled  with  detestable  staineJ 
glass  in  the  vilest  taste)  into  the  great  hall,  dai 
and  gloomy,  with  sham  oak  ceilings  and  fitting 
The  walls  were  covered  with  arms  and  armoi 
(from  W ardour- street)  where  they  did  m 
exhibit  tomahawks  and  the  other  cheerful  in 
plements  of  savage  warfare.  Your  footfa 
woke  distant  and  fear-inspiring  echoes, — dyir 
away  in  endless  reverberations  down  lor 
passages  all  groined  in  plaster.  The  principi 
corridor  was  decorated  in  vermilion,  green,  ultr. 
marine,  white  and  yellow  ochre  (not  gold), : 
exact  imitation,  it  was  said,  of  the  Chapel  1 
St.  Francis  at  Assisi,  not  very  homely  : 
effect,— an  altogether  uncanny  and  uncomfoi 
able  sort  of  embellishment  for  the  place.  ( 
the  internal  joinery,  it  is  impossible  to  spe£ 
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with  patience.  The  object  of  the  designer  appears 
to  have  been  to  carry  the  idea  of  Mediaeval 
warfare  through  all  the  articles  of  domestic 
use ; and  in  some  fatal  moment  a whilome 
owner  had  furnished  the  whole  house  en  suite  in 
the  Gothic  taste,  to  match  the  architecture  ! 

Not  being  at  that  stage  of  the  proceedings 
aware  of  the  idiosyncrasy  of  my  client,  who 
l had  apparently  been  hitherto  infamously  treated 
by  every  one  he  had  employed,  I advised  a new 
house  on  a more  advantageous  site,  and  I was 
at  once  directed  to  prepare  plans  for  adapting 
the  old  one.  The  only  pretty,  and,  indeed, 
passable  portion  of  the  structure  was  the 
original  cottage,  to  which  the  larger  house  had 
been  added  piecemeal.  This  I wished  to  pre- 
serve. It  had  no  pretentions  to  architecture  ; 
but  it  had  a verandah  on  two  sides  of  tree 
I branches  and  trunks,  prettily  shrouded  inclimb- 
I ing  roses  and  creepers,  and  it  had  a picturesque 
I thatched  roof,  with  a snug  dormer  or  two  peep- 
I ing  out  of  it.  I thought  that  with  some  internal 
alterations  it  might  be  made  an  agreeable 
change  from  the  solemnities  of  the  sham  Gothic 
of  the  house,  and  a pleasant  escape  from  its 
stately  rooms  and  Igalleries.  It  was,  of  course, 
I ordered  to  be  destroyed. 

I I prepared  two  schemes, — one  which  was  a 
I mere  extension  of  the  existing  house,  the  new 
I portion  to  resemble  the  old,  and  the  old  to  be 
renovated ; and  another  scheme,  in  which  the 
I body  of  the  old  house  was  used  as  a sort  of 
stock  whereon  to  engraft  such  features  of 
domestic  Gothic  as  were  then  thought  to  be 
“ your  only  wear.”  The  two  schemes  were 
I submitted  to  the  reversioner,  for  it  was  probable 
that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  the  pro- 
perty must  before  many  years  change  hands. 
He  decided  unhesitatingly  for  the  latter  scheme, 
and  I was  accordingly  instructed  to  push  on 
with  the  former  without  delay. 

A poor  man  cannot  afford  to  pick  and  choose, 
and  I set  to  work.  ’Twere  long  to  tell  of  the 
fights  over  small  things  which  accompanied  the 
preparation  and  passing  of  the  plans.  When  I 
had  thoroughly  grasped  my  friend’s  character, 
it  was  quite  easy  to  obtain  black  by  electing  for 
white.  But  my  complete  knowledge  of  his  little 
ways  came  too  late, — not  until  I had  lost  all 
interest  in  the  matter  and  desired  only  to  get 
the  affair  well  out  of  hand.  The  contract  was 
signed  and  the  work  commenced,  and  then 
the  real  troubles  began.  It  is  not  difficult  for 
two  people  to  get  on  together  when  one  of  them 
is  deliberately  and  persistently  complaisant, 
i But  with  the  introduction  of  a third  person, — 
t the  builder,  — the  sweet  simplicity  of  this 
arrangement  was  upset.  Builders  are  men,  and 
not  only  men,  but  generally  manly,  and  they 
resent  any  treatment  which  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  they  are  unprincipled  sneaks. 

My  client  was  excited  by  a builder  as  a terrier 
is  by  a rat.  He  never  left  the  spot.  Not  he  ! 
He  was  on  the  works  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning, — or  spying  at  them  through  his  dress- 
ing-room window, — and  he  smoked  his  after- 
dinner  cigar  when  the  men  had  gone  home,  as 
he  perambulated  the  walls,  kicking  off  a loose 
brick  here,  and  probing  into  the  work  with  his 
walking-stick  to  test  the  bond.  The  workmen 
swore  roundly  at  these  evidences  of  his  interest 
in  their  labours.  The  mortar  had  no  chance  of 
getting  mixed  in  other  than  the  prescribed  pro- 
portions,— and  never  was  any  builder  so  worried 
in  the  matter  of  the  exhibition  of  vouchers  for 
the  integrity  of  all  his  materials. 

As  time  wore  on  every  one  got  sore  and 
everything  went  wrong.  My  client  conformed 
to  the  professional  etiquette  in  so  far  that  he 
preferred  all  his  complaints  against  the  builder 
through  me.  And  I am  bound  to  say  that  he 
apprised  mo  very  frankly  of  all  my  own  short- 
comings. 

And  now  came  out  a curious  part  of  his 
character. 

He  had  a knack  of  writing  short  sarcastic 
notes  ascribing  every  commercial  vice  to  the 
builder  and  his  myrmidons,  and  by  implication, 
— and  even  sometimes  directly, — the  grossest 
carelessness  or  incompetence  or  both  to  myself. 
At  first  I was,  in  my  innocence,  almost  frightened 
at  the  gravity  and  seriousness  of  his  passionate 
expostulation.  But  upon  running  down  with  all 
speed  to  explain  or  correct  what  was  wrong  I 
was,  to  my  amazement,  received  with  open 
arms.  The  causes  of  complaint  were  avoided 
or  evaded  or  made  light  of.  I was  “put  up” 
with  ceremonious  politeness, — marked  attentions 
were  showered  upon  me.  Port  of  special  quality, 
with  a recondite  history,  was  produced  for  my 
gratification,  though  I am  far  from  curious  in 
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such  things.  And  I was  dismissed  with  presents 
of  rare  fruit  or  what  not,  and  sent  on  my  way 
m a carriage  and  pair  rejoicing, — to  find  on  mv 
return,  or  soon  after,  another  letter  full  of  bitter 
complainings  and  taunts. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  reply  by  letters,  they  were 
left  unnoticed,  and  every  post  brought  only  new 
grievances.  The  builder  also  mado  me  the 
medium  of  copious  and  not  ill-founded  charges 
against  his  employer, — long  stories  of  unwar- 
ranted suspicions,  and  all  manner  of  meanness 
and  injustice. 

Driven  to  desperation,  I sent  in  a request  to 
be  relieved  from  a position  which  had  become 
intolerable,  and  I was  besought  to  reconsider 
my  resolution;  and  so  matters  dragged  on.  I was 
not  reconciled  to  the  eccentricities  of  my  client, 
but  I grew  callous,  and  my  only  hope  was  a 
speedy  and  decent  termination  to  my  miseries. 

The  “ extras”  which  rose  under  a system  of 
constant  interference  were,  as  may  be  supposed, 
considerable.  This  afforded  my  client  a fine 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  peculiar 
talent.  Letters  of  unusual  length  and  concen- 
trated bitterness  traversed  every  item  in  the  j 
bill,  and  brought  counter-charges  of  all  kinds. 
The  builder’s  courage  gave  way  under  the 
violence  of  the  attack,  and  he  declined  to  face 
his  employer,  except  with  tho  support  of  my 
presence.  A meeting  was  arranged,  and  we 
made  up  our  minds  for  a warm  day.  We  were 
received  at  the  Hall  at  lunch  time,  and  found  a 
repast  awaiting  us  fit  for  a prince.  My  client 
put  off  a discussion  of  the  question  which  had 
brought  us  together.  At  the  end  of  a pleasant 
and  chatty  meal,  he  placed  an  envelope  in  the 
builder’s  hand,  and,  bidding  him  good  day, 
threaded  his  arm  in  mine,  and  drew  me  aside 
into  his  library.  He  wished  to  take  my  advice 
about  some  further  work. 

* # * * # 

Passing  through  the  nearest  town  on  my  way 
to  the  station,  I saw  the  builder  “hanging 
about  ” to  waylay  me  en  route.  He  looked 
distraught,  and  had  evidently  something  of 
moment  to  impart.  The  envelope,  it  transpired, 
contained  a cheque  for  the  full  amount  of  his 
charge,  and  another  for  100Z.,  “ as  a consolation 
for  any  little  extra  trouble  he  had  been  put  to.” 
My  own  account  was  paid  in  due  course  without 
cavil,  and  with  a good  grace. 

But  bad  times  came.  Tho  tenants  could  not 
pay  their  rents,  farms  were  vacant  on  every 
side,  the  projected  additional  work  was  post- 
poned and  finally  abandoned,  and  I was  thus 
relieved  from  any  further  concern  about  the 
peculiar  ways  of  my  very  queerest  client. 


A QUESTION  OF  FIGURES  AND  A 
QUESTION  OF  ART. 

The  great  national  monument  of  tho  Nie- 
derwald,  the  colossal  statue  of  Germania 
crowning  the  height  above  picturesque  Bingen, 
inaugurated  a few  weeks  since  by  the  Emperor 
William,  has  attracted,  not  unnaturally,  no  small 
amount  of  attention  even  outside  Germany. 
Lengthy  descriptions  of  the  work  (which  has 
been  now  twelve  years  slowly  creeping  towards 
its  completion),  have  from  time  to  time  appeared, 
our  readers  having  been  more  than  once  in- 
formed of  the  progress  of  the  great  monument. 
But  there  is  one  feature  of  the  event  in  con- 
nexion with  the  reports  of  its  inauguration 
published  by  our  press  which  merits  especial 
attention.  Nothing  has  been  more  amusingly 
puzzling  than  the  contradictory  statements 
which  even  still  continue  to  be  made  on  every 
side  respecting  the  cost  of  the  great  work. 
Several  of  our  daily  contemporaries  commenced 
by  curiously  estimating  the  million  of  marks 
subscribed  by  the  German  nation  as  500,000Z., 
— a statement  which,  copied  by  numerous 
other  journals,  has  gone  a considerable  round 
of  the  press;  then  came  the  correction,  which 
has  of  course  taken  its  time  to  circulate,  and 
at  length  the  public  are  fully  aware  of  the 
noticeable  fact  that  Professor  Schilling  and 
Karl  Weissbach’s  colossal  monument,  rising  on 
the  vine-clad  height  near  Riidesheim,  has  cost 
the  German  nation  the  very  modest  sum  of 
barely  60,000Z.  inclusive,  let  it  be  remarked,  of 
all  the  incidental  expenses  of  twelve  years. 

With  tho  sums  expended  in  our  country  on 
similar  though  far  less  important  memorials, 
there  is  something  instructive  in  observing  the 
items  of  the  total  cost  of  the  Niederwald 
monument,  which  are  as  follow : — Ground  and 
terraces,  113,000  marks  ; the  architectural 
pedestal,  337,000  ; the  watchman’s  house, 
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18,000 ; the  ornamental  gardens,  3,500 ; the 
candelabra  and  inscription,  9,000  ; the  model 
for  the  foundries,  210,000 ; the  statue  of 
Germania,  175,750;  tho  figures  of  War  and 
Peace,  60,000;  the  group  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle,  35,000 ; the  escutcheons,  10,880 ; the 
eagle  and  wreaths,  26,950 ; the  principal  relief, 
51,300;  two  minor  reliefs,  21,300;  the  prizes 
for  the  public  competition,  27,000  ; the  salary  of 
the  supervising  architects,  31,000 ; and  lastly, 
the  costs  of  administration  during  twelve  years, 
31,000  marks, — total  cost,  1,192,000  marks,  or 
59.600Z. 

We  venture  to  submit  these  items  for  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  more  than  one  recently- 
erected  monument  in  our  country. 

Tho  deductions  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures 
are  characteristic  of  a great  difference  existing 
between  the  ideas  of  artistic  remuneration  in 
our  country  and  in  Germany.  In  the  competi- 
tion which  is  about  to  take  place  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  new  Admiralty  buildings,  the  sum 
to  bo  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor  is 
a handsome  one  (25,000Z.),  yet  so  singularly 
constituted  is  the  profession  in  our  country, 
that  doubtless  not  a few  of  its  members  would, 
in  case  of  success,  seriously  weigh  the  advan- 
tages that  might  seem  to  accrue  from  obtaining 
such  a sum,  at  the  sacrifice  of  so  much  other 
work  as  would  be  involved  in  the  attention 
necessary  during  several  years  to  carrying 
out  the  Government  buildings.  It  would  be 
curious  to  see  how  differently  a body  of  foreign 
architects  would  consider  such  a remunera- 
tion.* 

The  question  is  suggestive  of  the  many  other 
differences  which  exist  between  the  ideal  of 
artistic  “success”  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
wonder  what  foreign  poets  will  say  when 
they  hear  of  the  sum  which  of  late  the  public 
has  learned  a well-known  firm  of  publishers 
yearly  allows  to  our  poet  laureate.  Every  [one 
is  aware  of  the  large  number  of  works  which, 
on  the  Continent, — particularly  in  France, — are 
annually  purchased  both  by  the  Government 
and  the  municipality  at  the  various  art-exhibi- 
tions which  are  yearly  opened,  yet  the  sums 
thus  expended  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
very  small.  The  Paris  municipality  succeed  in 
filling  the  pretty  “ squares  ” of  the  French 
capital  with  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
marble  and  bronze  statues,  on  a sum  that  in 
our  country  would  be  considered  only  barely 
sufficient  for  the  “ supply  ” literally  of  one  or 
two  statues  by  some  popular  artist  who  is 
already  so  overworked  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  devote  that  proper  attention  to  his 
creations  which,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
is  all  that  should  be  encouraged  in  the  purchase 
of  works  of  art.  We  too  often  appeal  in  our 
country  to  an  artist  to  “ turn  out  ” work  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  we  request  some  manu- 
facturers to  supply  us  with  such  and  such  a 
quantity  of  his  manufactured  goods.  And  let 
it  be  remarked,  by  their  system  our  French 
neighbours  are  succeeding  in  forming  a school 
of  sculpture  which  is  justly  admitted  to  hold  at 
the  present  moment  a foremost  place.  Young 
and  earnest  artists  are  constantly  brought 
forward,  and  a life  given  to  an  art  which  people 
are  far  too  fond  of  repeating  is  “ quite  dead.” 

It  is  worth  while,  however  small  may  be  tho 
effect,  to  draw  from  time  to  time  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  too  persistent  application  to 
art  in  our  country  of  the  commercial  principles 
which  have  rendered  us  so  wealthy  is  not  pro- 
ducing those  same  results  which  revenue 
returns  and  census  papers  display  respecting 
our  national  trade  and  population.  The  pursuit 
of  art  in  all  its  many  forms  solely  for  its 
pecuniary  advantages  has,  at  all  times,  been 
preached  against ; but  can  it  be  denied  that  the 
lessons  of  the  preachers  are  being  daily  neg- 
lected in  our  country,  and,  we  repeat,  with  con- 
sequences which  must  be  regarded  as  far  from 
satisfactory  from  all  but  a purely  commercial 
point  of  view  ? And,  after  all,  how  insigni- 
ficant the  commercial  attractions  of  art  ought 

* It  is  not  alono  in  connexion  with  artists’  incomes  that 
there  exist  curious  dilferences  between  our  country  and 
Germany.  Recent  statistics  show  that  not  far  short  of 
30  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population  in  Germany  belong 
to  households  having  less  than  21 1.  a year,  or  8s.  a week, 
yet  all  above  this  have  to  pay  taxes  to  the  state.  In  1881, 
the  total  incomes  of  the  Prussian  people  amounted  to  no 
more  than  411  millions  sterling;  now,  in  1880,  the  assessed 
incomes  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  577 
millions.  Further  examination  of  statistics  reveals  that 
only  2}  per  cent,  of  the  population  enjoy  incomes  of  over 
150/.  per  annum  ; only  8,442  households  possess  an  income 
of  over  1,000/.  per  annum  ; no  more  than  543  an  income  of 
6,000/.,  nor  has  there  been  any  increase  within  the  last  ten 
years.  See  an  interesting  article  published  in  the  Saturday 
Review  for  September  30,  1882. 
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to  be  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  more  fitted 
for  the  exercise  of  commerce  in  its  true  sense  ! 
It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  commercial 
view  of  art  is  not  indulged  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, or  not  by  any  means  to  such  an  extent, 
and  this  fact  is  worthy  of  note.  There,  artists, 
whether  they  be  architects,  painters,  sculptors, 
engravers,  or  musicians  are  content  with  a 
smaller  remuneration  for  their  labour,  and  the 
sums  expended  both  publicly  and  privately  are 
more  widely, — and,  let  it  be  added,  more 
■wisely, — distributed  over  the  profession,  with 
the  consequent  result  that  more  honest  labour, 
to  call  it  by  no  other  name,  is  produced  than 
is  possible  where  pecuniary,  in  many  cases 
absolutely  commercial  views,  inspire  the  artist. 
Has  not  the  artist’s  constant  superiority  to  the 
more  money  - maker  ever  consisted  in  the 
creative  enjoyment  of  which  ho  is  the 
master?  Our  artists,  let  it  be  remembered, 
in  entering  into  competition  with  the  commercial 
money-maker  are  engaged  in  but  a very  small 
line  of  business,  one  in  which  the  first  speculator, 
such  as  we  see  modern  speculators,  can  far 
outdo  in  a day’s  transaction  the  artist’s  earnings 
of  a year.  • 

It  is  a further  ugly  feature  of  the  question 
that  the  artist’s  position  has  become  in  some 
manner  of  late  years  connected  with  the  social 
movement  which  is  so  marked  at  the  present 
moment.  Indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  attribute  to  this  influence  not  a small 
element  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  into 
which  our  English  art  is  falling.  Perhaps  some 
cluo  to  this  situation  may  be  found  in  the 
recently-uttered  remarks,  not  sufficiently  noticed 
in  our  press,  of  the  Rector  of  Lincoln,  on  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  Bedford  College, 
respecting  the  doubtful  influences  of  our  modern 
civilisation  upon  the  poetry  of  existence,  and 
his  very  proper  regret  that  our  system  of 
education  so  singularly  neglects  the  cultivation 
of  the  emotions  and  the  development  of  “ the 
original  inherent  capacity  of  feeling”  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  precious  gifts  of  the 
great  inheritance  of  the  past. 

There  are  those  who  are  ready  to  account  for 
this  with  well-thought-out  aesthetic  reasons, 
but,  like  so  many  other  questions,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a matter  of  figures,  and  the  figures 
which  we  have  above  quoted,  detailing  the 
entire  cost  of  the  German  National  Monument 
recently  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
when  properly  considered  and  taken  in  com- 
parison with  what  would  have  been  deemed 
necessary  for  a similar  work  in  our  country, 
may  be  regarded  as  helping  to  explain  in  no 
small  measure  what  is  admitted  on  all  sides 
to  be  one  of  the  far  from  satisfactory  phases  of 
modern  English  art. 


CONTINENTAL  GATHERINGS. 

The  completion  of  the  colossal  Palais  de 
Justice  at  Brussels,  briefly  noticed  in  these  pages 
last  week,  was  marked  by  a simple  yet  impres- 
sive ceremony,  one  feature  of  which  deserves 
especial  mention,  the  warm  and  touching  words 
addressed  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  the 
assembled  workmen  who  most  appropriately 
took  a conspicuous  place  in  the  proceedings ; 
in  the  march-past  each  body  being  represented 
by  its  respective  banner.  “It  is  with  peculiar 
pleasure  that  I address  you,”  said  King  Leopold 
to  the  “ dean  ” of  the  workmen,  who  had  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty  an  address.  “ You  are 
fully  aware  of  my  interest  in  the  cause  of 
national  labour,  and  my  earnest  desire  to  see  it 
constantly  employed  in  the  embellishment  of 
the  country  and  the  creation  of  such  works  of 
art  as  augment  the  wealth  of  the  State  and 
develope  our  public  prosperity.  You  know  I 
personally  love  all  work  and  all  workmen.  My 
efforts  have  ever  tended  to  find  new  outlets  for 
their  activity  and  for  the  spread  of  our  national 
products.  My  Minister  of  Justice  has  justly 
remarked  that  the  great  palace  which  you  have 
erected  may  be  regarded  as  a permanent  exhibi- 
tion of  the  skill  of  several  of  our  most  important 
industries,  and  as  such,  it  not  alone  fosters  their 
development,  but  reflects  the  utmost  honour 
both  on  them  and  on  the  nation  at  large.” 
This  characteristic  little  speech  was,  it  can 
be  understood,  received  with  the  warmest 
enthusiasm.  An  affecting  welcome  was  given 
by  the  king  to  the  widow  and  daughter  of  M. 
Poelaert,  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  M.Wellens, 
who  succeeded  the  late  lamented  architect  in 
the  direction  of  the  works.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  architect  of  our  own  new  Law  Courts, 
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M.  Poelaert  was  not  spared  to  see  the  completion 
of  his  colossal  creation.  A native  of  Brussels 
(where  he  was  born  in  1817)  Joseph  Poelaert, 
as  a pupil  of  Visconti, — the  architect,  it  may  be 
remembered,  of  the  new  portions  of  the  Louvre, 
— was  admirably  fitted  on  his  return  from  Paris 
for  the  post  of  City  Architect  offered  to  him : 
the  Monnaio  Theatre,  the  Colonne  du  Congres, 
the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  the  church  at 
Laeken  being  some  among  his  many  designs. 
When,  a little  previously  to  1860,  a competition 
was  held  for  the  plans  of  the  new  Palais  de 
J astice, — a competition  which  utterly  failed, — 
Poelaert  modestly  brought  forward  his  own 
long-matured  designs,  which  were  immediately 
accepted,  and  the  first  stone  of  the  new  palace 
was  laid  October  31,  1866.  Some  idea  of  the 
boldness  of  the  conception  can  be  obtained 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  building  occupies  a 
superficies  of  some  52,464  square  metres  or 
yards,  while  our  own  Law  Courts,  reduced  to  a 
similar  standard,  occupy  some  14,693  square 
metres,  and  St.  Peter's  22,000.  The  cost 
of  the  structure,  including  its  furniture,  has 
slightly  exceeded  the  forty-five  millions  of  francs 
generally  stated,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-eight 
millions  (1,S00,000L).  While  six  centuries  have 
been  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Cologne,  and  120  years  for  that  of 
St.  Peter’s  (St.  Paul’s,  it  is  true,  was  built 
within  the  life  - time  of  its  architect),  the 
Brussels  Palais  de  Justice,  the  largest  building 
in  the  world,  has  been  completed  in  seventeen 
years.  What  will  be  done  with  the  former  Law 
Courts,  the  old  Palais  de  Justice,  with  which 
all  visitors  to  the  cheery  little  Belgian  capital 
must  be  familiar,  is  not  yet  decided.  The  site 
of  the  rambling  sixteenth-century  Jesuit  College, 
long  occupied  by  the  courts,  a network  of  gal- 
leries, bridges,  and  corridors,  will  doubtless  be 
utilised  by  the  erection  of  some  new  public 
building,  which  will  render  still  more  attractive 
the  pretty  Brabant  capital  where  are  so  delight- 
fully mingled  the  relics  of  a brilliant  past  with 
the  evidences  of  an  active  living  present. 

Belgium’s  old  enemy,  Holland,  has  been 
enjoying  a success  in  the  Amsterdam  Exhibi- 
tion, shortly  to  close,  not  without  having  left, 
like  most  of  the  recent  international  exhibitions, 
its  mark  on  the  tendencies  of  modern  industry. 
To  mention  the  item  of  furniture  alone, — 
an  important  branch,  largely  represented  at 
Amsterdam, — it  is  universally  conceded  as  one 
of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  exhibition  that 
the  old  superiority  of  France  in  this  direction 
is  being  sturdily  attacked  by  such  countries  as 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany.  England, 
unfortunately,  which  might  worthily  have  taken 
a place  in  the  contest,  has  not  been  well  repre- 
sented. It  is,  indeed,  no  wonder,  with  the 
advance  we  and  other  countries  havo  made  in 
our  so-called  “art”  industries,  that  French 
exports  are  proved  to  be  on  the  decline,  and  the 
fact  is  one  which  our  manufacturers  should 
keep  well  in  view.  It  is  also  a marked  feature 
of  this  section  of  the  exhibition  that  the  stylo  of 
art  most  largely  represented  is  distinctly  the 
Renaissance ; the  exhibits  from  Mainz,  from 
Cologne,  from  Berne,  from  Ghent,  from  Paris, 
and  from  Holland,  are  almost  without  exception 
in  accordance  with  the  essentially  decorative 
canons  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; this  tendency, 
which  to  those  familiar  with  the  Continent  has 
been  evident  for  the  last  few  years,  is  worthy  of 
note  by  the  younger  generation  in  our  country. 

The  Electric  Exhibition  at  Vienna  is  also,  it 
would  appear,  meeting  with  great  success,  the 
novel  feature  of  the  temporary  theatre  lighted 
entirely  by  electricity  having  proved  so 
attractive  as  to  oblige  three  daily  performances, 
the  intervals  being  filled  in  with  lectures  on  the 
different  systems  of  electric  illumination.  It 
would  seem  that  one  of  the  chief  attractions  is 
the  cleverly-organised  feature  of  the  annexe,  in 
which  is  shown  the  application  of  the  electric 
light  to  purely  domestic  purposes.  Drawing, 
dining,  sleeping,  and  billiard  rooms,  studies, 
and  even  kitchens,  are  shown,  lighted  by 
electricity,  one  of  the  most  interesting  novel- 
ties consisting  of  a bed-room  in  which  the 
electric  light  is  concealed  behind  the  semi- 
transparent hangings  of  the  wall ; the  light 
thus  obtained  is  most  delightfully  softened. 
The  richly  - decorated  Oriental  pavilion,  — 
arranged  by  Herr  Otto  Hieser,  the  architect  of 
the  Palace  of  Sinaia,  opened  only  a few  days 
since  by  the  King  of  Roumania, — has  also 
proved  a great  attraction. 

Reference  to  Vienna  renders  easy  a transi- 
tion to  the  unfortunate  town  of  Zegedin,  which 
is  now  at  length  rebuilt.  It  is  not  often,  in  the 
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Old  World  at  least,  that  a brand  new  cit] 
springs  into  existence  within  four  years.  Ever] 
one  x’emembers  that  terrible  12th  of  March 
1879,  when  the  river  Theiss  swept  away  th( 
city  of  Zegedin.  On  the  heap  of  ruins  left,  th« 
new  city  has  been  re-erected,  and  a few  dayi 
since  it  was  formally  visited  by  the  Emperoi 
Franz  Josef.  The  new  town  consists  of  tw< 
leading  streets,  and  seven  less  importau 
thoroughfares  ; 3,000  houses  have  been  built,  j 
town-hall,  a tribunal  of  commerce,  barracks 
schools,  churches,  quays,  and  numerous  chari 
table  institutions,  and  last,  but  not  least  cha 
racteristic  feature  of  every  Austrian  town,  j 
theatre.  A triple  dyke  has  been  built  to  pro 
tect  the  city  against  the  recurrence  of  such  i 
disaster  as  that  of  1879.  The  sum  expended, - 
raised,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  internationa 
subscription, — amounts  to  over  30  millions  o 
florins.  As  a touching  expression  of  gratitud' 
to  the  foreign  aid  received,  the  streets  bear  tin 
names  of  the  principal  capitals  of  Europe,— 
London,  Berlin,  Paris,  Brussels,  Vienna,  &c. 
while  numerous  inscriptions  further  recall  tin 
generosity  displayed  by  the  world  at  large  t 
rebuild  the  ill-starred  city. 

The  Berlin  Hygienic  Exhibition  has  jus 
closed,  after  a most  successful  career,  and  at  i 
moment  when  in  the  metropolis  the  thorough 
fares  are  almost,  without  exception,  in  tha 
familiar  condition  known  as  “ up,”  it  ma; 
not  be  uninteresting  to  draw  attention  to  th 
remarks  recently  uttered  at  the  Exhibition  b; 
Dr.  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich,  an  eminen 
hygienist,  whose  name  has  more  than  once  bee: 
quoted  in  these  pages,  as  to  the  dange 
attendant  on  so  constantly  pulling  to  pieces  th 
thoroughfares  of  a great  city  with  a view  t 
examining  the  pipes.  The  gases  which  are  thu 
spread  constitute,  the  Doctor  urges,  a source  c 
no  small  danger  in  our  densely  - populate 
centres.  The  primitive  arrangement  by  whic 
the  innumerable  companies  and  authorities  wh 
are  allowed  to  regulate  our  municipal  matter 
deposit  their  various  pipes  in  the  earth,  mu£ 
have  struck  every  one  familiar  with  a metho 
not  unknown  in  Paris,  nor  even  in  London,  c 
placing  all  such  minor  pipes  within  a larg 
subterranean  tunnel,  easily  visited  without  th 
necessity  of  tearing  up  the  roadway  for  th 
purposes  of  constant  repair. 

As  we  have  announced  in  these  pages,  th 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  has  at  length  beei 
totally  razed ; it  only  remains  now  for  th 
inventory  to  be  prepared  by  the  committe< 
which  has  been  appointed  with  a view  to  chooS' 
among  the  many  architectural  fragmente 
capitals,  cornices,  and  columns  strewn  out  ii 
order  over  the  western  corner  of  the  bustlinj 
Cour  du  Carrousel,  those  relics  of  the  oh 
palace  which  are  to  be  presented  to  the  variou 
museums  of  the  State.  Some  fifty  cartloads  o 
dusty,  prostrate  stones  now  represent  all  th 
past  glory  of  this  historic  palace,  some  archi 
tectural  remembrance  of  which,  it  is  to  b 
hoped,  our  South  Kensington  Museum  will  no 
fail  to  obtain  from  the  French  Government. 

When  so  many  buildings  are  being  demolishei 
in  the  present  day,  it  can  be  understood  that  ni 
small  amount  of  indignation  was  aroused  at  th 
announcement  made  a few  days  since  by  i 
French  contemporary  that  the  authorities  hat 
determined  on  so  shifting  the  position  of  th 
dyke  connecting  Mont  Saint  Michel  with  th 
mainland  as  to  destroy  for  ever  the  singulai 
insular  position  of  this  beautiful  historic  monu 
ment.  The  announcement  happily  proves  to  b< 
premature,  but  will,  we  hear,  form  the  subjec 
of  a Parliamentary  inquiry  during  the  forth 
coming  session  of  the  French  Chambers,  certaii 
engineering  works  being,  it  appears,  necessar] 
in  the  piece  of  coast  which  surrounds  Mon 
Saint  Michel. 

The  Paris  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  has,  wi 
learn,  decided,  a few  days  since,  that  thi 
biennial  prize  founded  by  the  late  eminen 
architect,  M.  Due,  shall  be  awarded  next  year 
The  prize,  it  may  be  remembered,  as  announcet 
by  us  at  the  time  of  M.  Due’s  death,  is  especiallj 
intended  to  aid,  under  the  direction  of  th< 
Academy,  in  the  development  of  a genuinel] 
modern  architecture  suited  to  present  wanti 
and  habits,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  displaying 
an  ample  acquaintance  with  the  best  examplei 
of  the  past, — a prize  which,  it  is  sincerely  to  b< 
hoped,  will  effect  the  good  it  is  intended  t( 
work. 

There  is  commotion  among  the  happy  colon] 
of  young  art-students  who  occupy  that  pic 
turesque  old  quartier  of  Paris  which  surroundi 
the  lScole  des  Beaux  Arts,  so  little  known  t< 
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3itors  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  its  con' 
intly  decried  monotonous  boulevards.  The 
umal  Officiel  of  a few  days  since  published 
lecree,”  introducing  the  first  of  a series  of 
reatened  changes  in  the  management  of 
famous  establishment  in  the  Rue  Bona- 
rte.  Admission  to  and  exit  from  the  school 
11  alone  be  granted  in  future  after  a 
ries  of  examinations  (till  now,  entry  to  the 
mirable  classes,  the  lectures  and  studios  has 
en  perfectly  free  to  all  comers)  ; while  a 
rther  and  most  wise  innovation  consists  in 
determination  to  give  increased  importance 
tho  successful  course  on  the  Decorative 
ts  so  ably  conducted  by  M.  Galland,  whose 
me  is  not  unknown  on  the  banks  of  the 
lames.  These  changes,  it  is  true,  do  not  quite 
;isfy  all  the  critics  of  the  system  in  vogue  at 
) Ecole ; it  is  urged  that  till  the  nine  free 
’liers  of  the  Rue  Bonaparto  are  abolished, 
patronage  of  tho  special  style  of  art 
mured  by  the  powerful  clique  of  painters, 
ilptors,  and  architects  who  conduct  these 
idios  will  bo  unfairly  continued.  It 
dmed  that  admission  to  such  privileges  ^ 

3 Ecole  affords  should  be  alone  accorded  to 
rsars  who  shall  have  proved  their  ability  to 
>fit  by  such  advantages.  The  facility  of 
;ry  to  the  free  ateliers  (established  some 
enty  years  ago),  it  is  stated,  has  broken  down 
i old  methods  of  acquiring  a knowledge  of 
iwing  by  hard  work.  With  the  doubts  ex- 
issed  in  various  quarters  as  to  the  tendencies 
modern  French  art  there  is,  perhaps,  some 
tification  in  the  cry  of  the  croakers.  The 
3nnial  Salon,  which  is  about  to  close  in  a few 
tb,  has  been  most  instructive  in  shewing  to 
lervors  the  direction  of  French  art,  somewhat 
icult  to  judge  of  in  the  excitement  of  the 
irly  exhibitions ; yet  who  can  deny,  though 
own  English  School  is  so  alive,  that  with  all  its 
•rtcomings  and  all  its  faults,  French  art  is  at 
present  moment  tho  most  essentially  living 
all  the  various  schools  ? 


OLD  PARIS. 


N consequence  of  the  proposed  enlargement 
the  new  Sorbonne  at  Paris  an  interesting 
c of  Old  Paris  will  shortly  disappear.  This 
fie  house  No.  13,  Rue  de  Cordiers,  which 
•emarkable  as  having  been  the  residence  of 
eral  illustrious  men.  Among  others,  Leibnitz 
?ed  here  on  his  arrival  in  Paris,  the  house 
ag  at  that  time  a furnished  lodging-house,— 
Hotel  St.  Quintin.  The  poet  Gresset  also  lived 
e,  and,  later  on,  the  philosophers  Mably  and 
idillac. 

ean- Jacques  Rousseau,  attracted  by  the 
jbrity  of  the  hotel,  lodged  there  in  his  turn, 
the  “ Confessions,”  book  7,  he  says  : — “Mr. 
■des  having  given  me  the  address  I went  to 
i at  the  Hotel  St.  Quintin,  near  the  Sorbonne, 
a de  Cordiers;  dirty  street,  dirty  hotel,  dirty 
ms,  but  where,  however,  several  persons  of 
fit  have  resided,  such  as  Gresset,  Bordes, 
Abbes  Mably  and  Condillac,  and  many 
ers.” 

n the  month  of  July,  1745,  the  author  of 
“ Social  Contract”  came  back  to  the  dirty 
el  in  the  dirty  Rue  des  Cordiers.  “ You 
>w,”  he  wrote  to  Raquin,  “ that  I have 
imenced  a work  upon  which  I rely  to  relieve 
self  from  my  embarrassments.  It  has  been 
long  on  hand  that  I have  resolved  to  shut 
self  up  in  the  Hdtel  Saint  Quintin.”  After 
death  of  the  illustrious  philosopher  the 
dlord  changed  the  name  of  the  house  to  the 
tel  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  a name  by  which 
was  afterwards  known.  In  our  own  times 
le  celebrated  men  have  lodged  in  the  hotel, 
ong  others  Hegesippe,  Moreau,  and  Gustave 
,nche,  the  critic  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies. 

3 house  is  two  stories  high,  has  three 
idows  only  towards  the  street,  and  is  old  and 
ttous.  It  was  put  up  to  auction  in  the  year 
’5  at  a reserve  price  of  1,200J.,  and  was  sold 
1.202Z. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  GODWIN  FROM 
THE  BUILDER. 

Ox  the  23rd  inst.  a deputation  from  the 
office  of  Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons,  representing  the 
companionship”  of  printers  working  on  the 
Builder,  waited  on  Mr.  Godwin  to  present  him 
with  an  address  on  his  retirement  from  the 
editorship  of  that  paper,  and  were  welcomed 
by  him  with  his  accustomed  urbanity. 

Mr.  Monro,  in  explaining  the  object  of  their 
V18lt>.  said  that  nearly  forty  years  ago,  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Godwin  as  editor  of  the 
Builder,  he  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  intro- 
duced to  that  gentleman  as  the  printer  of  the 
paper,  and  was  dubbed  by  him  “ clerk  of  the 
works.”  Various  changes  had  since  then  taken 
place,  and  eventually  on  the  death  of  his  (Mi 
Monro  s)  father,  who  had  been  the  “ printer 
for  some  years,  he  had  succeeded  him,  and 
remained  on  the  paper  to  the  present  time. 
The  “ companionship,”  finding  that  Mr.  Godwin 
had  retired,  felt  that  they  could  not  allow  him 
to  depart  without  some  expression  of  the 
esteem  in  which  ho  was  held  by  them,  and 
decided  to  offer  him  a token  of  their  respect 
the  shape  of  an  address. 

Mr.  Bate  (“reader”)  then  read  the  following 
address  (which  was  enclosed  in  a neat  gilt 
frame,  representing  an  emblematic  “ bundle  of 
sticks  ” tied  with  a love-knot)  : — 

“To  GEORGE  GODWIN,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 


Siob6rts’s  Rain-water  Separator. — This 
trivance,  of  which  diagrams  have  been  sent 
us,  appears  to  be  an  improved  version  of 
irevious  patent.  Its  object  is  to  turn  the 
t rush  of  rainwater,  full  of  impurities  from 
roofs,  into  a waste-pipe,  directing  the  flow 
) the  rainwater  cistern  only  after  the  fouled 
;er  has  run  away.  It  ought  to  be  very 
ful  in  country  houses  depending  much  on 
lwater  storage. 


Sir,— The  Companionship  of  the  Builder, 
having  heard  with  regret  that  you  have  resigned  the 
editorship  aud  control  of  that  journal,  with  which  you 
have  been  so  long  identified,  and  which  you  have  so 
ably  and  successfully  conducted,  beg  leave  respect- 
fully to  tender  you  their  best  wishes  that  your 
retirement  may  bo  fraught  with  j health  and 
happiness. 

Engaged  as  they  have  been  on  tho  Builder  for 
many  years  (two  of  them  for  more  than  thirty,  and 
most  of  them  for  upwards  of  ten),  they  feel  that  they 
will  greatly  miss  in  the  future  your  genial  and  un- 
varying affability, — your  ever  courteous  manner 
towards  them,— which  has  so  frequently  stimulated 
their  exertions. 

They  do  not  forget  that  though  their  failings  may 
have  been  at  times  deserving  of  blame,  you  have 
been  always  ready  to  excuse  them,  to  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  toil,  and  to  reward  them  when 
extra  labour  has  been  required.  They  remember 
also  the  many  little  kindnesses  you  have  conferred 
upon  them,  and  that  you  never  failed  to  add  to  their 
enjoyment  when  opportunity  occurred. 

While  proud  of  your  talents  and  the  ability  mani- 
fested iu  your  management,  they  venture  now,  on 
your  departure,  to  express  the  hope  that  your  well- 
deserved  leisure  will  be  attended  with  improved 
health  and  prolonged  life ; and,  assuring  you  of  their 
esteem  and  affection,  have  great  pleasure  in  sub- 
scribing themselves 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithful  servants, 
William  H.  Monro. 

John  James.  James  Rhind. 

Lewis  Peaece.  Hi.  Jno.  Anderson. 

Wm.  Fahbah.  James  McLaren. 

Andrew  Cunningham.  Geo.  Obchabc. 

J.  E.  Holley.  F.  H.  Chapman. 

C.  Richtee.  Frank  Trutch. 

Jno.  Bate,  Reader. 

Messrs.  Wyman  & Sons’  Printing  Office, 

74-76,  Great  Queen-street,  W.C., 

October  15,  1883.” 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  reply,  said  fie  was  fiighly 
gratified  in  receiving  such  a handsome  testi- 
monial. He  was  delighted  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded, amid  his  editorial  labours,  in  securing 
the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  had  passed 
so  many  years  of  his  life.  He  had  no  idea  that 
his  conduct  had  been  so  much  appreciated,  and 
he  could  assure  them  that  the  spontaneous 
expression  of  such  sentiments  towards  him  as 
the  address  contained  would  be  a great  consola- 
tion to  him  in  his  retirement.  He  cordially 
thanked  them  for  their  kind  remembrance  of 
him  in  so  valuable  a present. 

Mr.  Bate  remarked  that  in  the  course  of  the 
thirty-two  years  he  had  been  engaged  on  the 
Builder  as  “ corrector  of  the  press  ” he  had 
often  come  into  contact  with  Mr.  Godwin, 
whose  invariable  courtesy  and  complaisance  had 
endeared  him  to  all  the  members  of  the  Builder 
“’Ship.”  He  and  they  felt  the  severance  as 
much  as  Mr.  Godwin  himself  no  doubt  would 
for  some  time  to  come.  He  mentioned  a few 
of  the  incidents  that  had  occurred,  and  stated 
that  the  unanimous  praise  of  his  conduct  had 
been  frequently  rendered. 

Mr.  James  was  able  to  confirm  the  remarks 
of  the  previous  speakers,  after  an  experience  of 
some  twenty  years  in  the  “companionship.” 

Refreshments  having  been  produced,  Mr. 
Godwin  (with  whom  were  also  a few  friends), 
in  the  course  of  a very  pleasant,  chatty  evening, 


full  of  reminiscences  of  the  past,  again  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  the  address  had  given  him, 
and  the  deputation  withdrew. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir,— For  some  years  past  the  accommodation 
for  the  sale  of  live  stock  in  tbo  present  Smith- 
field  Market  has  been  felt  to  be  inadequate,  and 
a proposition  was  made  by  Councillor  Osborne 
in  1865  to  follow  the  example  of  London  and 
other  large  towns  by  erecting  a new  cattle- 
market  in  some  convenient  open  position,  near 
to  good  railway  accommodation  away  from  the 
centre  of  the  town.  That  proposition  was  lost 
at  the  time  by  only  one  vote  in  the  Council,  but 
it  had  the  effect  of  shelving  the  question  for 
years.  Now,  however,  it  is  again  revived,  and 
the  Markets  and  Fairs  Committee,  after  long 
deliberation  over  sites,  are  about  to  recommend 
the  Council  to  authorise  them  to  acquire,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  freehold,  some  thirteen  acres 
of  land  belonging  to  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  situated  in  Nechells 
Ward,  near  to  the  boundary  of  the  borough, 
and  not  far  from  the  Windsor-street  Gasworks. 
The  site  has  frontages  on  three  streets,  and 
the  Fazeley  Canal  and  Aston  brook  form  the 
boundary  on  the  other  side.  A branch  lino 
from  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
already  passes  through  it,  taking  coal  and 
coke  to  and  from  the  gasworks,  dividing  the 
land  into  two  unequal  parts, — 8£  acres  on 
one  side,  and  acres  on  the  other  side. 
On  the  larger  portion  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
a new  cattle  - market,  and  on  the  smaller 
portion  slaughter-houses  and  a wholesale  meat 
market,  the  two  parts  being  connected  by 
a subway  under  the  railway.  The  cost  will 
probably  not  be  less  altogether  than  some 
40,000£.  to  50,000L  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped, 
if  this  proposal  is  carried  out,  that  the  Council 
will  determine  to  close  all  private  and  other 
slaughter-houses  in  the  borough.  They  are,  I 
believe,  without  exception  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  and  notwithstanding  very  efficient 
inspection,  contribute  considerably  to  a state  of 
ill-health  amongst  neighbouring  residents. 

Another  proposition  which  the  Council  have 
before  them  is  one  for  tho  establishment  of 
assize  courts  in  the  borough.  This  question 
also  has  been  mooted  for  some  years  past,  and 
when  the  land  on  part  of  which  the  Council 
House  is  built  was  obtained,  a part  was  reserved 
for  new  courts.  Since  that  time,  however,  the 
land  so  reserved  has  been  devoted  to  new  gas 
offices  and  a museum  and  art  gallery,  now  in 
course  of  erection,  and  another  site,  is  pro- 
posed for  the  courts,  in  the  new  Corporation 
street,  nearly  opposite  the  new  theatre,  and 
very  nearly  adjoining  the  new  County  Courts. 
The  General  Purposes  Committee  are  now  in- 
structed to  push  forward  the  negotiations  with 
the  Government  for  making  Birmingham  an 
Assize  town,  and  for  contributing  toward  the 
cost  of  the  change.  It  is  felt  to  be  a gross 
anomaly  that  Birmingham,  with  its  more  than 
400,000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  an  extensive 
manufacture  and  commerce,  involving  much 
civil  and  criminal  litigation,  should  be  obliged  to 
send  most  of  its  disputed  cases  to  the  little  in- 
significant county  town  of  Warwick,  with  its 
less  than  12,000  inhabitants,  or  to  London.  It 
is  estimated  that  no  less  a sum  than  50,000i.  is 
annually  paid  by  Birmingham  solicitors  to 
London  counsel  and  agents  for  work  which 
might  just  as  well  be  done  here,  besides  a 
further  sum  of  25,000L  spent  in  travelling  and 
hotel  expenses,  all  of  which  money,  it  is  con- 
tended, might  be  saved  or  spent  in  the  town. 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  district  to  have  Assizes 
held  here,  and  that  there  would  in  consequence 
be  a corresponding  diminution  in  the  legal 
business  transacted  in  your  new  and  extensive 
Law  Courts  in  London,  and  in  the  county  town 
of  Warwick. 

“ T.  B.,”  who  objects  [p.  433]  to  my 
remarks  on  overtime  [p.  364],  grants  all  I 
contend  for  when  he  says,  “ Systematic 
overtime  is  objectionable  for  the  regularly 
employed,  because  it  is  certain  to  prove  in- 
jurious in  the  long  run,  both  to  master  and 
to  man,  loss  of  stamina,  mental  and  bodily, 
invariably  resulting,  with  loss  of  care  and 
finish.”  I hope  he  will  believe  me  when  I say 
that  I am  not  so  devoid  of  common  sense  as  to 
object  to  necessary  occasional  overtime.  That 
cannot,  in  any  such  business  as  the  building 
trade,  be  always  avoided. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Oct.  27,  1883. 


One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances 
of  modern  life  is  the  apparently  hopeless 
inability  with  which  the  Veterinary  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  attempts  to  administer 
the  Cattle  Diseases  Acts.  Things  have  been 
going  on  from  bad  to  worse  in  regard  to  the 
foot  and  mouth  disease  especially,  until  we  may 
shortly  expect  to  find  every  market  in  England 
closed  against  store  cattle.  A great  many, 
including  the  Birmingham  market,  are  closed 
by  Privy  Council  order  at  the  present  time,  to 
the  great  inconvenience  and  loss  of  dealers  and 
the  public.  These  orders  are  issued  by  the 
Department  solely  on  the  reports  of  their  in- 
spectors. That  being  so,  we  should  expect  to 
find  these  inspectors  not  only  qualified  veteri- 
nary surgeons,  but  practical  common-sense  men 
as  well.  Instead  of  that,  they  are  all,  I believe, 
without  exception,  half-pay  army  and  naval 
officers,  who  have  been  placed  in  the  office 
without  qualification  or  examination  of  any 
kind  to  receive  yearly  salaries  of  350Z.  per 
annum  and  upwards,  with  an  allowance  of  21. 
per  day  travelling  expenses.  It  is  impossible 
that  a department  so  constituted  should  be  well 
administered,  and,  indeed,  the  mistakes  and 
blunders  of  these  same  inspectors  are  most 
ludicrous.  One  of  them  came  recently  into  the 
Birmingham  market,  and  seeing  some  cattle 
standing  slightly  foaming  at  the  mouth,  at  once 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  suffering 
from  foot-and-mouth  disease.  On  its  being  ex- 
plained to  him  by  a local  inspector  that  the 
foaming  was  caused  by  the  cattle  having  just 
been  driven  from  a distance  into  the  market,  he 
hesitated,  and  said  that  it  was  a case  for  inquiry, 
and  this  too  in  a market  where,  by  their  own 
order,  all  cattle  must  be  killed  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  their  exposure ! It  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  thing  for  an  inspector  to  leave 
London  by  a morning  train,  and  on  his  arrival 
here  to  spend  two  hours  watching  cattle  being 
unloaded  from  trucks  at  the  railway  station,  and 
then  return  to  London.  We  shall  not  get  rid  of 
cattle  disease  in  this  country  until  thoroughly 
practical  men  have  been  appointed  as  inspectors, 
as  is  being  done  in  the  Factory  Department  of 
the  Home  Office. 

The  Birmingham  School  Board,  at  their  last 
meeting  decided  to  adopt  one-sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation as  the  ratio  of  school  age  to  be  provided 
for  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of  all 
denominations.  This  would  give  a number 
equal  to  68,000  scholars,  and  as  there  is  now 
accommodation  for  about  60,000,  they  have 
determined  to  build  eight  additional  schools  to 
accommodate  1,000  each,  as  was  foreshadowed 
in  my  former  notes  [p.  364].  A disposition 
also  appears  to  introduce  fresh  talent  in  the 
architecture  of  the  new  schools,  and  we  may 
expect  the  new  commissions  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  architects  of  the  town. 

The  Birmingham  and  Aston  tramways  have 
proved  a great  success  by  being  worked  by 
steam.  The  small  cars  have  had  to  be  super- 
seded by  large  bogie  cars  capable  of  seating 
seventy  persons  each  ; and  the  fares  being  low, 
2d.  for  any  distance  inside  or  out,  they  are 
largely  patronised.  Several  miles  of  additional 
rails  are  being  laid  and  projected.  One, 
double  line,  is  being  laid  from  the  foot  of  Brad- 
ford-street  through  Highgate  and  the  Moseley- 
road  to  Moseley  village.  McGowan’s  steel  rail 
is  being  used. 

The  small-pox  epidemic  shows  little  Bigns  of 
abat  ement  in  and  about  B irmingham.  The  Health 
Committee  of  the  borough  have  walled  off  a large 
piece  of  land  belonging  to  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Winson-green,  and  on  it  have  erected  picturesque 
and  spacious  wooden  buildings  as  temporary 
hospitals  to  which  patients  suffering  from 
infectious  diseases  may  be  removed.  These 
hospitals  are  now  in  full  working  order, 
but  as  the  committee  have  no  power  to  order 
the  compulsory  removal  of  patients  to  them, 
many  sufferers  are  treated  in  their  own  homes, 
and  in  consequence  the  germs  of  the  disease 
are  spread.  But  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent 
in  the  suburbs  outside  the  town  than  in  the 
borough  itself.  It  is  so  severe  in  Aston  that 
the  Local  Board  have  had  to  improvise  tent 
hospitals,  and  in  Sparkbrook  they  propose  to 
close  the  schools.  It  is  also  very  bad  in  Smeth 
wick.  The  thought  has  sometimes  occurred  t 
me  whether  the  fact  of  our  main  sewers  bein 
laid  at  almost  a dead  level,  and  thus  invitin; 
deposit,  has  not  much  to  answer  for  in  promoting 
zymotic  disease,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  advantageous  to  give  the  sewers  a sufficient 
gradient  to  prevent  deposit,  and  introduce 
intermediate  pumping  stations. 


The  value  of  the  Midland  Institute  as  an 
educational  centre  has  long  been  recognised. 
In  it  thousands  have  been  and  are  being  taught 
much  that  is  valuable  in  literature,  science,  and 
art,  but  except  in  the  Chemistry  department 
little  that  is  essentially  practical  has  been  pro- 
moted. The  art  of  metallurgy  has  been  quite 
neglected  up  to  the  present  time,  but  now  the 
managers  have  awoke  to  the  necessity  of  giving 
instruction  in  that  branch  of  the  arts,  and  a 
room  in  the  basement  has  been  fitted  up  and 
opened  as  a class-room.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  as  Birmingham  is  a town  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  manufacture  of  metal 
goods,  a class  for  the  teaching  of  metallurgy 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  opened  when 
the  Institute  began  its  operations  some  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  Some  years  ago,  before  the  altera- 
tions and  extension  of  the  Institute  buildings, 
there  were,  thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
Follett  Oslor,  F.R.S.,  a complete  set  of  meteoro- 
logical instruments  at  work,  consisting  of  a 
barograph  or  self-registering  barometer,  con- 
structed so  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury 
showed  itself  three  times  extended  on  its  scale, 
a vain  gauge,  a wind  gauge  showing  and  regis- 
tering the  direction  and  forco  of  the  wind,  and 
a Robinson’s  anemometer  showing  and  regis- 
tering the  amount  of  air  psssing  over  the  instru- 
ment. A curator  had  charge  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  their  readings  were  graphically 
indicated  for  public  use  daily  on  a board  fixed 
on  the  outer  wall  adjoining  the  street  next 
the  standard  clock,  so  that  every  one  might 
read  them,  and  the  readings  were  much  appre- 
ciated. Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  provision  for  the  instruments  in  the 
new  building,  the  only  ones  in  use  are  the 
clock  and  barograph,  and  we  aro  therefore 
dependent  upon  private  enterprise  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  The  sudden  death,  in  a railway 
carriage,  of  our  late  lamented  meteorologist, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Plant,  a short  time  ago,  has  robbed 
Birmingham  of  a most  devoted  enthusiast  of 
the  science,  who  made  it  his  duty,  by  a short 
^aper  in  the  local  press  every  month,  to  acquaint 
ais  readers  with  his  observations  and  comments. 
His  place  will  doubtless  be  taken  by  some  other 
student,  but  the  question  seems  very  pertinent 
why  the  instruments  in  tho  Midland  Institute 
should  be  idle  against  tho  wish  of  the  donor, 
and  to  the  loss  of  the  public.  E.  G. 


some  account  a few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Paice  was: 
President  of  the  Association  for  Session  1877-78. ! 

He  joined  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  ^ 
Architects  as  an  Associate  in  1866,  and  was 
steady  in  his  attendance  at  the  meetings.  As  a 
promoter  of  reforms,  he  was  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  Competitions,  a subject  in  which: 
he  took  considerable  interest.  His  activities- 
were  not,  however,  confined  to  his  profession, 
but  he  found  in  general  society,  church  guilds- 
and  societies,  and  in  his  work  as  an  officer  in  the 
Volunteers,  occupation  for  some  of  his  leisure^' 
An  illuminated  address  and  a sword,  given  as  a 
surprise, — the  secret  having  been  well  kept  from- 
him, — by  the  men  of  his  Company  gavo  him 
(as  might  have  been  expected),  a good  deal  of 
pleasure.  Among  the  works  of  which  ho  was 
the  architect,  Blackwood  Church,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  St.  Andrew’s,  Wigan,  may  be  named; 
also  works  at  Maidenhead  and  Torquay,  &0., 
and  the  Lowder  Memorial  Clergy  House  for 
St.  Peter’p,  London  Docks, — a parish  with 
which  his  family  had  long  been  connected. 
His  services  in  connexion  with  the  last-named 
building,  which  is  still  in  Jhand,  might  be  cited 
to  illustrate  the  disappointments  of  architects, 
and  their  labours  given  without  stint  for  inade- 
quate remuneration.  Tho  foundation  of  a 
building  was  actually  laid  by  Earl  Powis,  on  the 
only  site  then  obtainable,  but  before  tho  build 
ing  was  fairly  in  hand  the  lease  of  the  houses 
in  Gravel-lane  fell  in,  and  fresh  designs  were 
worked  out  completely  for  a building  on  the 
present  site.  These  were  again  set  on  one  side 
owing  to  changes  in  intention,  and  modification 
to  meet  the  available  funds.  In  such  a case 
the  architect  would  be  found  to  be  the  mosl 
liberal  contributor  on  the  list.  Earl  Nelson 
the  chairman  of  the  Lowder  Fund,  writes  o 
the  devotion  shown  to  all  his  work, — not  onh 
securing  practical  fitness,  but  as  art. 

He  received  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Roya 
Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  for  plans  o 
farm  buildings  for  housing  cattle.  A usefu 
career  has  thus  been  cut  short,  but  recollection 
of  his  pleasant  qualities  will  linger  long  in  th 
memories  of  his  friends. 


THE  LATE  MR.  BOWES  A.  PAICE. 

We  record  with  much  regret  the  death  of 
Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  an  event  which  has 
saddened  many  of  our  readers.  Ill-health  had 
for  some  little  time  past  prevented  him  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  professional 
societies,  in  connexion  with  which  his  active 
and  kindly  services  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  him. 
He  died  from  congestion  of  the  brain  on  the 
16th  of  this  month  at  No.  48,  Cromwell-avenuo, 
Highgate,  the  residence  to  which  he  had 
removed  a short  time  since  from  his  old  address 
at  No.  9,  George-street,  Hanover-square,  and 
was  buried  at  the  north  end  of  Highgate 
Cemetery  on  the  20th.  He  was  an  Associate  of 
King’s  College,  London  ; was  articled  to  Messrs. 
Francis,  architects,  of  Palmerston-buildings,  and 
devoted  himself  strenuously  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  joined  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  early,  and  took  part  in  the 
classes  and  the  work  of  management ; was 
elected  honorary  secretary  for  the  Session  1870- 

1,  and  served  for  that  session  and  the 
following  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  S. 
Quiltei-,  and  for  Sessions  1S72-73,  and  1873 
74,  iu  conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clark 
son.  A good  deal  of  special  work  fell  upon 
him  before  and  during  the  annual  excur- 
sions in  1872  and  1873;  the  former  of 
these  will  be  kept  in  memory  by  the  remark- 
able book  on  the  Churches  of  the  Nene  Valley, 
some  of  the  materials  for  which  were  collected 
during  that  excursion,  and  tho  1873  excursion 
will  also  be  remembered  by  some  few  of  us  as 
the  last  of  the  excursions  in  England  carried 
through  under  the  generalship  of  Mr.  Edmund 
Sharpe.  Mr.  Paice  was  a hard-working  member 
of  the  party  who  visited  Charente  in  1875  with 
Mr.  Sharpe,  making  Angouleme  the  head- 
quarters, in  order  to  prepare  illustrations  of  the 
very  distinctive  twelfth  - century  architecture 
of  part  of  Angoumois,  now  well  known  by  the 
memorial  volume  published  by  the  Association 
in  remembrance  of  the  originator  of  those 
excursions,  of  the  fourteenth  of  which  we  gave 


TWO  PENN’ORTH”  AT  TnE  VICTORL 
COFFEE  HALL. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  in  connexio 
with  the  Victoria  Coffee  Hall,— in  the  fortune 
of  which  we  have  at  all  times  expressed  a 
interest, — wo  announced  in  these  pages  th 
newly  organised  series  of  weekly  lectures  to  h 
delivered  at  the  Hall  under  the  conditions  < 
the  Gilchrist  Trust.  A first  - rate  militar 
concert  by  a band  like  that  of  the  Middlose 
Yeomanry  Cavalry,  and  a lecture,  illustrated  b 
the  aid  of  the  most  modern  form  of  that  ol 
friend  of  our  youth  the  “ magic  lantern,”  is, 
will  be  admitted,  a fair  “two  penn’orth”! 
evening’s  amusement.  That  with  such  a pn 
gramme  for  the  Tuesday  of  every  week  tl 
spacious  hall  of  the  old  Victoria  Theatre  shou! 
not  be  crowded,  is,  in  a great  city  like  thi 
somewhat  strange,  though  there  are,  perhap 
those  who  might  express  surprise  at  such  a 
entertainment  in  the  New  Cut  attracting  eve 
so  goodly  an  audience  as  come  to  enjoy  tl 
admirable  beneficence  of  the  Gilchrist  Trust.  ' 
It  is  a rare  enjoyment, — apart  from  i 
instructive  value,  — such  a lecture  as  thi 
delivered  last  Tuesday  week  by  Mr.  "V 
Carpenter,  the  son  of  the  eminent  naturali 
whose  name  is  so  intimately  connected  with  tl 
deep  sea  discoveries  of  the  Challenger  expec 
tion,  and  who  was  alfio  present  on  the  occasio 
To  see  revealed  the  forms  of  those  singular 
beautiful  and  minute  varieties  of  life  whi< 
only  modern  research  has  brought  under  tl 
observation  of  the  scientific  student,  is  a tre- 
which  it  is  indeed  an  act  of  generosity  to  affo: 
to  such  audiences  as  those  for  whom  the  ente 
tainments  at  the  Victoria  are  expressly  intende 
and  a treat  which  it  is  gratifying  to  find  is  amp 
appreciated  by  6d.  stalls,  2d.  pit,  and  Id.  galler 
and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  such  an  instit 
tion  as  the  Gilchrist  Trust,  to  aid  the  dclive: 
of  scientific  lectures,  acts,  and  has  acted,  in 
beneficial  a manner  as  to  merit  further  exte 
sion  on  the  part  of  that  very  large  class 
people  who  appear  from  time  to  time  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money. 

But  putting  aside  the  clearly  apparent  bene 
of  affording  wholesome  enjoyment  to  the  massi 
there  are  other  phases  of  the  question.  Such 
lecture  as  that  to  which  we  have  referred  m 
properly  be  regarded  as  affording  instruct! 
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ot  alone  to  that  indefinite  section  of  the  com- 
i unity  we  have  agreed  to  term  “ the  masses,” 
at  to  another  section  of  society  which  con- 
dors itself  somewhat  higher  placed  in  the 
>cial  scale,  and  therefore  perhaps  not  unfre- 
aently  rather  prone  to  believe  it  has  not  so 
mch  to  learn. 

The  wonderful  forms  of  nature  revealed  by 
le  microscope  and  reproduced  by  the  aid  of 
le  photograph,  are,  properly  considered,  not 
lone  interesting  to  the  scientific  student ; 
3garded  by  the  artist  and  the  decorator  they 
isplay  a field  of  suggestive  study  which  may 
lirly  be  said  to  be  completely  novel ; some 
^commendation  in  a time  when  “ novelty  ” 
4 a mercantile  commodity.  The  reference 
lade  by  Mr.  Carpenter  to  the  recently-opened 
fatural  History  Museum  at  South  Kensington 
'as  calculated  to  rouse  in  the  thoughtful 
find  many  suggestions  as  to  the  field  of 
ecoration  that  was,  and  is,  here  thrown  open 
> the  artistic  world  in  the  forms  of  nature 
Bvealed  by  microscopic  research  into  the  till 
ow  unknown  mysteries  of  animal  creation, 
uch  forms  as  those  which  the  lantern  threw 
pon  the  screen  in  illustration  of  the  lecture 
f Mr.  Carpenter  on  the  “ Wonders  of  Ocean 
fife  ” could  not  fail  to  have  struck  any  obser- 
ant  artist  with  admiration  of  their  beauty  for 
ecorative  purposes,  and  we  venture  to  think 
hat  in  these  days,  when  we  hear  so  much 
oncerning  “ decorative  art”  and  the  necessity 
or  intelligence  directing  its  creations,  a wide 
eld  of  suggestive  design  is  opened  to  those 
ollowing  this  now  lucrative  branch  of  the  arts, 
i the  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  which 
he  microscope  has  revealed  to  the  scientific 
rorld.* 

Tho  walls  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
f [every  museum,  in  fact,  thus  beautified  with 
he  exquisitely  delicate  and  suggestive  pictures 
f nature’s  decoration  would,  we  feel  certain, 
o6fi  prove  the  error  of  our  too  contented 
dherence  to  many  of  the  past  forms  of  deco- 
ation  debased  by  modem  usage.  A simple 
eturn  to  the  study  of  the  forms  of  nature, — 
he  origin  of  so  much  decorative  art, — could  not 
ail  soon  to  lead  to  new  developments  in  art, 
jnd  thus  science  and  art,  mutually  aiding  each 
rther  would  both  be  gainers.  The  lovely  and 
[elicate  fossil  flowers  and  animals,  dredged  up 
rom  two  or  three  miles’  depth  of  the  ocean,  where 
iheir  still  living  representatives  are  silently 
Performing  for  the  distant  future  the  work 
vhich  their  progenitors  performed  for  our  use 
n the  present  day,  afford  a field  of  decorative 
tudy  which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
vith  all  due  respect  to  the  beauty  of  the  con- 
rentionally  accepted  standards,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  perfection ; while  each  section  of  the 
imallest  fragment  examined  by  the  microscope, 
•eproduced  by  the  photograph,  and  finally 
/hrown  in  an  enlarged  form  on  the  screen  by 
;he  lantern,  reveals  a further  wealth  of  sugges- 
tive decorative  design.  Here  is  an  aspect  of 
scientific  inquiry  not  quite  so  alarming  in  the 
necessity  for  deep  study  as  its  researches 
usually  demand,  for  the  artist  has  but  to  avail 
himself  of  the  work  already  carried  out  by 
others ; and  no  clearer  proof  could  be  found  of 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  such  forms  afford  to  the 
human  eye  than  the  applause  with  which  the 
revelations  of  the  microscope  are  met  by 
audiences  such  as  that  which  assembled  in  the 
New  Cut  to  listen  to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  W. 
Carpenter. 


The  Late  Prof.  Jordan. — St.  Petersburg 
papers  announce  the  death,  at  the  age  of  83,  of 
Professor  Jordan,  President  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Arts.  He  was  the  son  of  poor 
parents,  but  he  had  a powerful  patroness  in  his 
godmother,  the  Empress  Maria  Fedorovna,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  on  whose  nomina- 
tion he  was  received,  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  a pupil  at  the  Academy  of  Arts,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Engraving.  Six  years  later  his  copper- 
plate of  “ Mercury  imposing  Sleep  on  Argus” 
received  the  smaller  gold  medal,  and  again,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  the  engraving  of  “ The 
Dying  Abel”  received  the  larger  gold  medal, 
and  Jordan  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his 
studies.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  involution  of 
July  he  was  ordered  to  London,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  work  under  Raimbach’s  direction  on 
a copper-plate  of  Raffaelle’s  “ Holy  Family  ” (in 
the  Louvre),  which  he  had  begun  in  Paris. 

* We  know  of  one  scientific  man  who  has  introduced,  in 
the  decoration  of  his  house,  forms  derived  from  mineral 
crystals  as  seen  under  the  microscope. 


THE  BUILDER. 


THE  RHIND  LECTURES  IN 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

THE  ROMAN  OCCUPATION  OF  BRITAIN. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Collingwood  Bruco,  of  New- 
castle,— the  Rhind  Lecturer  in  Archmology  for  the 
current  year, — began  a series  of  lectures  in  the 
Masonic  Hall,  Edinburgh,  on  tho  15th  inst.,  on 
“The  Roman  Occupation  of  Britain.” 

Dr.  Bruco  said  tho  voyager  who  first  revealed 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  the  existence  of  our 
little  island  was  Pytheas,  of  Marseilles,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  B.C.  330,  and  was  con- 
temporary with  Alexander  the  Great  and  Aristotle. 
As  the  Carthagenians  jealously  concealed  from 
other  people  tho  places  where  they  obtained  their 
supplies  of  tin,  the  merchants  of  Marseilles,  who 
were  desirous  of  sharing  in  the  trade,  sent  Pytheas, 
a mathematician  of  eminence,  upon  a voyage  of 
discovery.  His  main  object  was  to  find  out  the 
Cassiterides,  or  the  tin  islands,  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Spaiu.  He  was,  however,  directed  to  pro- 
ceed as  far  as  his  judgment  prompted  and  circum- 
stances allowed.  Sailing  out  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  skirting  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  France,  he 
reached  Britain.  He  appeared  to  have  arrived  in 
Kent  in  tho  early  summer,  and  to  have  remained 
in  the  country  until  after  the  harvest.  Two  results 
of  the  visit  of  Pytheas  to  England,  as  Mr.  Elton 
remarked,  might  be  traced, — doubtless  he  learned 
something  about  the  tin  trade,  and  he  was  pro- 
bably tho  originator  of  that  commerce  in  the  metal 
which  was  established  soon  after  his  time  on  tho 
route  between  Marseilles  and  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
Again,  almost  all  tho  earlier  British  coins  were 
modelled  on  Greek  money  of  the  age  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  and  Alexander  the  Great,  though,  as  time 
went  on,  they  departed  more  and  more  from  the 
excellence  and  correctness  of  the  originals.  The 
existence  of  these  coins  gave  confirmation  to  tho 
probability  that  Britain  at  this  period  was  brought 
into  connexion  with  some  Greek  colony.  But 
although  Britain  was  thus  revealed  to  one  portion 
of  the  Continent  whon  the  Macedonian  Empire 
was  still  in  its  prime,  the  people  of  Rome  seemed 
to  have  regarded  its  position  as  inaccessible,  and 
its  very  existence  as  a matter  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Tho  history  of  its  original  discovery  had  been  lost 
and  obscured  by  fable,  and  of  that  circumstance 
the  Great  Julius  skilfully  availed  himself.  After 
a sketch  of  the  position  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
B.C.  56,  when  Julius  Cmsar  resolved  to  bring  the 
Roman  eagles  face  to  face  with  tho  Britons, 
tho  lecturer  said  that  the  account  given  by 
Ciesar  showed  that  the  occupants  of  the  British 
soil  in  that  day  were  not  the  wild  untutored 
savage  people  they  were  generally  pictured.  Their 
cornfields  showed  that  they  knew  and  practised  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  the  construction  and  management 
of  their  chariots  proved  that  they  were  skilled  in 
the  arts  of  metallurgy,  and  no  mean  mechanics  and 
tacticians.  It  was  noted  that  among  the  trophies 
of  Ccesar’s  second  campaign  were  some  British 
pearls,  which  in  the  form  of  a breastplate  were 
presented  as  an  offering  to  the  goddess  Venus. 
The  expedition  against  Britain  in  the  time  of 
Claudius,  A.D.  43,  was  next  referred  to,  and  a 
graphic  sketch  given  of  the  character  of  the  army 
which  was  commanded  by  Aulus  Plautius.  This 
army  consisted  of  about  24,000  legionary  troops, 
and  of  45,000  auxiliary  troops,  including  cavalry,— 
making  together  70,000  men.  That  high  figure, 
with  the  character  of  the  generals  sent,  said  much 
for  the  bravery  and  the  military  skill  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Britain  at  this  early  period.  Tho 
Roman  historians  did  not  tell  where  this  large  army 
disembarked.  This  was  of  little  consequence  ; but 
it  was  natural  that  their  operations  would  commence 
in  the  middle  of  the  south  coast,  which  it  was  their 
business  to  take  possession  of.  At  Chichester  there 
was  a suitable  landing-place,  and  there  also  was  still 
existing  a Roman  inscription  belonging  to  the  period 
of  which  they  were  now  treating.  It  recorded  the 
erection  of  a temple  to  Neptuno  and  Minerva,  in 
honour  of  tho  Imperial  Family,  by  Cogidunus,  a 
native  Prince,  who  had  received  from  Claudius 
tho  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  tho.  rank 
of  Imperial  legate.  Tacitus,  in  his  “Life  of 
Agricola,”  and  the  lettered  stone,  illustrated  and 
confirmed  one  another  in  regard  to  Cogidunus. 
Tho  stone  was  now  at  Goodwood,  and  it  had 
been  asked  how  many  of  the  thousands  who 
went  there  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  ever 
paused  to  read  and  ponder  upon  this  inscribed  stone, 
which  contained  so  early  a record  of  the  events  of 
their  beloved  country.  At  Winchester  an  altar  had 
been  found,  which  was  now  in  the  British  M useum, 
dedicated  to  the  “Mothers”  of  Italy,  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, and  Britain,  i.e.,  the  mother  goddesses  of 
the  men  of  which  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
composed.  In  the  triumph  which  followed  upon 
the  success  of  the  Roman  armies,  the  title  of 
Britannicus  was  conferred  upon  the  young  son  of 
the  Emperor,  and  for  tho  first  time  Britain  was 
named  in  the  coinage  of  the  Empire.  Some  gold 
silver  pieces  had  come  down  to  their  time  bearing  on 
the  reverse  side  a triumphal  arch,  on  which  was 
inscribed  the  words  “ De  Britannis.”  A splendid 
triumphal  arch  was  erected  to  the  Emperor,  the 
remains  of  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  still 
spanned  the  Corso  in  Rome.  A fragment  of  the 
inscription,— about  one-half  of  which  was  attached 
to  the  arch,— was  now  preserved  in  the  wall  of  a 
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terrace  near  the  Barberini  Palace.  It  consisted  of 
a huge  marble  tablet,  the  inscription  being  formed 
of  inlaid  letters  of  brass.  The  inscription  was  as 
follows,  the  missing  portions  having  been  conjec- 
turally  supplied  “ To  Tiberius  Claudius  Ccesar 
Augustus,  High  Priest,  possessed  of  the  Tribunitean 
power  for  the  eleventh  time.  Consul  for  the  fifth 
time,  Imperator  for  the  twenty-second  time,  Father 
of  his  country,  the  Senate  and  Roman  people,  dedi- 
cate this  arch,  because  without  any  loss  ho  subdued 
the  Kings  of  Britain,  and  for  the  first  time  brought 
the  outermost  nations  of  the  globe  into  subjection.” 
The  resistance  of  Caractacus  and  of  Boadicea  to  tho 
Romans  was  next  referred  to  ; and  a notice  of  tho 
extension  of  the  limits  of  Roman  occupation 
northwards,  under  Vespasian,  brought  tho  lecture  to 
a close. 

Dr.  Bruce’s  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  the 
17th  inst.,  when  ho  continued  his  narrative  of  tho 
Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  from  the  time  when 
Vespasian  assumed  the  purple.  Early  in  this  reign, 
he  said,  the  limits  of  tho  Roman  province,  which  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  had  been  marked  by  a lino 
extending  from  Gloucester  to  Colchester,  were 
advanced  northward  so  as  to  be  represented  by  a 
line  extending  from  Chester  to  Lincoln.  In  tho 
year  A.D.  78,  Agricola  was  appointed  Governor  of 
Britain,  and  in  this  post  he  was  continued  by  tho 
two  subsequent  emperors,  holding  it,  in  all,  for 
seven  years.  He  encouraged  the  people  to  build 
temples,  courts  of  justice,  and  commodious  dwelling- 
houses  ; ho  established  a plan  of  education,  en- 
couraging the  sons  of  the  chiefs  to  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  Roman  tongue.  Roman  apparel  was 
recommended,  and  the  toga  became  fashionable. 
Leaving  Agricola’s  administration  with  the  remark 
that  with  the  close  of  Tacitus’s  life  of  that  general 
our  continuous  information  as  to  the  history  of  tho 
British  province  ended  also,  Dr.  Bruce  passed  rapidly 
to  Hadrian’s  visit,  rendered  necessary  by  the  un- 
satisfactory state  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  island 
had  fallen.  The  sixth  legion  brought  over  by  this 
emperor  probably  came,  ho  remarked,  to  the  Tyno. 
There  was  recently  dredged  from  that  river  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  as  if  the  soldiers,  after  ex- 
periencing the  perils  and  discomforts  of  the  German 
ocean,  had  been  profoundly  thankful  once  more  to 
set  foot  on  solid  land,  and  so  expressed  their  grati- 
tude to  the  deity  to  whom  they  owed  their  preserva- 
tion. After  observing  that  for  our  knowledge  of 
Hadrian’s  proceedings  in  Britain  we  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  spade  of  the  excavator,  Dr.  Bruco 
said  that,  first  of  all,  the  emperor  looked  to  the  stato 
of  the  roads  by  which  his  troops  might  at  any  timo 
be  rapidly  moved.  Milestones  bearing  his  name 
were  still  in  existence,  two  having  been  found  within 
the  last  mouth  or  two  ; and  it  was  ho  who  built  the 
wall  across  the  lower  isthmus,  between  the  Tyne  and 
the  Solway.  The  campaigns  of  Lollius  (Jrbicus, 
including  the  construction  of  the  rampart  known  as 
Graham’s  dyke,  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde,  were  next  touched  upon,  and  the  subsequent 
incidents  of  the  Roman  occupation  passed  in  rapid 
review  down  to  the  year  406,  when  the  requirements 
of  Rome  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  legionary 
troops  should  be  withdrawn,  and  Britain  was  left  in 
a miserable  condition.  The  lecture  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  reference  to  Roman  coins,  of  which 
numerous  drawings  and  enlarged  photographs  were 
exhibited,  and  cl  propos  of  which  the  lecturer  took 
occasion  to  commend  the  ancient  practice  of  pre- 
serving in  the  coinage  a pictorial  history  of  passing 
events. 

The  third  lecture  was  delivered  on  the  19th  inst. 
Noticing  first  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  the  legionary  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Britain  to  dofend  the  Capitol,  and  that  the  Roman 
occupation  then  came  to  an  end,  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded to  ask  the  question,  “ What  could  have 
induced  that  people  to  interfere  with  us?”  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  Cfesar  was  mainly  animated 
by  ambition  in  his  invasion  of  our  islaud,  but  Ccesar 's 
ambition  would  not  account  for  the  costly  expedi- 
tions of  Claudius  and  Vespasian,  Hadrian,  and  other 
omperors.  They  must  have  anticipated  substantial 
advantages.  Britain  could  not  have  been  a poor 
country  during  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
The  number  of  towns  and  cities,  the  populousness 
of  some  of  these,  the  luxurious  character  of  tho 
villas  which  were  from  time  to  timo  brought  to  light 
by  the  spade  of  the  excavator,  the  rich  and  tasteful 
ornaments  which  were  found  associated  with  tho 
dust  of  the  departed  in  their  burial-grounds,  all 
testified  to  the  fact  that  the  occupation  of  this  island 
of  cloud  and  fog  and  rain,  of  long  nights  and  dreary 
winters,  was  not  an  act  of  pure  generosity  on  the 
part  of  her  civilisers.  Depend  upon  it,  they  made 
it  pay.  Going  on  to  refer  to  the  Roman  roads, 
camps,  and  walls  in  Britain,  tho  lecturer  remarked 
that  it  might  seem  strango  that  he  gave  roads  tho 
first  place.  He  did  so  because  the  Romans  knew 
their  importance.  Troops  went  all  the  more  boldly 
forward  when  they  knew  that  they  had  the  means 
of  bringing  up  supplies,  and,  if  need  should  occur, 
of  effecting  a safe  retreat.  Occupying  the  whole 
civilised  world,  and  some  of  the  uncivilised,  as  their 
domain,  Rome  was  under  the  necessity  of  having 
the  means  of  readily  communicating  with  every  part 
of  it.  On  looking  at  a map  of  Roman  England,  one 
could  not  but  be  struck  at  tho  complete  network  of 
roads  which  overspread  the  land,  and  doubtless 
many  existed  of  which  no  trace  could  now  be  found. 
By  way  ot  showing  how  well  ready  access  to  the 
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great  centres  of  population  was  provided  for,  it  was 
mentioned  that  seven  roads  were  known  to  have 
branched  off  from  London, — though  it  was  not  then 
the  capital ; Wroxeter  was  the  centre  of  five  roads, 
and  six  started  from  Manchester.  Scotland  was  not 
sowell  provided  with  roads  as  England,  just  because 
it  was  not  so  tightly  held  in  hand.  All  the  Roman 
roads  wero  carefully  paved.  That  their  structure 
was  considered  to  be  something  extraordinary  by  the 
Mediaeval  inhabitants  of  the  country  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  they  considered  them  to  have 
been  the  work  of  wizards  ; and  one  of  them, — that 
from  Corbridge  to  Berwick, — was  called  the  Devil’s 
Causeway.  There  were  resting-places  for  travellers 
at  reasonable  distances,  and  the  roads  were  also 
provided  with  milestones,  which  were  cylindrical  in 
form,  2 ft.  in  diameter,  and  stood  above  the  ground 
6 ft.  or  7 ft.  The  milestones  were  usually  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in  whose  reign  they 
were  erected,  and  the  number  of  miles  that  the 
spot  was  from  the  next  station.  The  Emperor 
was  lord  of  the  road,  and  any  offence  committed 
on  it  was  an  offence  against  Majesty.  The  same 
idea  had  descended  to  modern  times,  for  they 
commonly  talked  of  the  King’s  or  Queen’s  highway, 
and  a highway  robbery  was  yet  an  aggravated 
offence.  A Roman  mile  might  roughly  be  stated  at 
seven  English  furlongs.  Most  of  the  Roman  mile- 
stones in  Britain  had  perished.  Two,  however, 
stood  in  the  places  where  they  were  put  by  the 
Romans,  — one  in  Northumberland,  the  other  in 
Westmoreland.  About  seventy  others  were  to  be 
found  in  museums.  Two  were  in  the  Museum  at 
Edinburgh.  How  numerous  were  the  cities  and 
camps  between  whichthese  roads  afforded  communi- 
cation was  evident  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
names  of  places,  even  at  the  present  day,  ended  in 
“ caster”  or  “ Chester,” — the  Gothicformofcastrum, 
aud  in  “ caer,”  the  Celtic  form  of  the  same  word. 
Besides  that,  many  of  the  cities,  such  as  York  and 
Chester,  bore  to  this  hour  the  form  of  a R jman  Camp. 
Dr.  Bruce,  in  conclusion,  gave  an  interesting 
description  of  the  wall  or  barrier  which  crossed  the 
island  from  Wallsend  on  the  Tyne  to  Bowness  on 
the  Solway,  and  which  was  seventy-four  miles  in 
length.  It  consisted,  he  said,  of  two  principal 
parts, — the  munis,  or  stone  wall,  and  the  vallum,  or 
earth  wall,  together  with  a military  way  and  camps. 
The  opinion  at  present  generally  entertained  was 
that  these  works  formed  parts  of  one  great  design, 
and  that  all  were  originally  constructed  by  Hadrian 
(AD.  120).  On  the  supposition  that  the  works 
formed  one  great  design,  the  mums  was  probably 
intended  as  a defence  against  the  north,  and  the 
vallum  as  a defence  against  the  south  ; for  although 
the  tribes  to  the  south  had  been  subdued,  their 
fidelity  could  not  be  relied  on.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  wall  was  12  ft.  high,  with  a battlement  of  4 ft., 
and  thatit  was  9 ft.  in  thickness.  The  highest  piece 
of  it  now  standing  was  9 ft.  6 in.  high.  It  was 
likely  that  the  wall  had  been  constructed  by  forced 
labour,  and  that  if  that  was  so  the  Britons  had  no 
easy  task.  Stationary  camps  or  barracks  for  the 
soldiery  who  garrisoned  the  wall  were  provided  at 
an  average  distance  along  it  of  about  four  miles, 
and  in  addition  there  were  attached  to  it  mile  castles 
and  turrets,  the  former  of  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  been  intended  to  receive  detachments  of 
soldiers,  and  the  latter  for  sentries. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Boys’  Public  School,  Westoe.  — The  Boys 
Public  High  School  Company  of  London  have 
selected  the  designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  Oliver 
and  Leeson,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  sub- 
mitted by  them  in  competition  for  the  com- 
pany’s first  new  school,  which  it  is  proposed 
should  be  built  forthwith  upon  a site  already 
secured  at  Westoe,  near  South  Shields. 

Langport  Drainage,  Somerset. — The  authorities 
having  invited  engineers  to  submit  schemes 
for  the  prevention  of  the  flooding  to  which 
portions  of  the  town  are  periodically  subject, 
have  awarded  the  premium  to,  and  accepted 
the  scheme  with  report  and  particulars  sub- 
mitted by,  Messrs.  Brierley  & Holt,  civil 
engineers,  Blackburn  and  Manchester. 

Fisheries  Exhibition.  — The  designs  for 
Wholesale  and  Inland  Fish  Markets  submitted 
in  competition  at  the  Great  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  Oldham, 
Chambers,  & Willins,  architects,  Norwich, 
have  been  awarded  the  first  prize  of  Fifty 
Guineas  (offered  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool) and  the  Silver  Medal.  We  may  here 
mention  that  the  design  for  the  medal  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day. 


Ekman's  Mechanical  Joinery  Company, 
Limited,  of  Stockholm,  have  appointed  Mr. 
Henry  Smyth,  who  has  long  been  connected 
with  the  timber  trade,  their  sole  agent  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  Their  London  business  will 
continue  to  be  carried  qn  at  33,  Wharf-road, 
City-road. 


CHURCH  OF  GROSS-ST.-MARTIN, 
COLOGNE. 

This  church,  of  which  we  give  a view  in  this 
week’s  Builder,  rises  at  the  eastern  border  of  the 
city,  on  what  was  formerly  a small  island  in  the 
Rhine,  which  was  joined  to  terra  Urma  by  Arch- 
bishop Bruno  (surnamed  the  Great),  Prince 
Bishop  of  Cologne  and  Duke  of  Lothringen, 
son  of  King  Henry  I.  of  Germany  (born  928, 
died  965).  Its  tower  rises  grandly  from  the 
sea  of  houses  around  it.  The  gradual  decay  of 
the  church  has  been  arrested  by  a thorough 
restoration.  There  is  only  another  turret  on 
the  tower  wanted  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
the  external  design ; and  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  every  prospect  of  the  addition  being  made 
soon. 

Apart  from  the  work  at  the  Cathedral,  now 
happily  completed  in  all  its  grandeur,  much 
has  been  done  at  Cologne  during  the  last  thirty 
years  towards  the  restoration  of  churches. 
The  funds  are  either  being  supplied  by  building 
associations  or  they  are  advanced  by  the  muni- 
cipality, or  else  raised  by  rates  levied  in  the 
respective  parishes.  The  principal  churches 
have  been  restored  by  funds  raised  by  one  of 
other  of  these  expedients. 

Gross-St. -Martin  is  an  Abbey  church  belong- 
ing to  one  of  the  oldest  foundations  in  Ger- 
many. Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the 
church  during  the  course  of  centuries,  especially 
in  the  twelfth,  when  it  was  partly  destroyed  in 
a conflagration.  The  church  was  again  damaged 
by  fire  in  1278.  The  work  of  restoration  began 
in  the  following  year,  and  Abbot  Adam  Meyer, 
of  Eschweiler  .(1454-1499),  carried  up  the  tower 
to  its  present  height.  When  the  French 
Government  suppressed  all  monasteries  on 
June  9th,  1802,  the  church  was  assigned  to  the 
congregation  of  St.  Brigitta  as  parish  church, 
and  thus  preserved. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  church  on  its  eastern  side  should 
be  pulled  down.  They  prevent  a good  view  of 
its  best  portion,  the  choir  with  the  tower  rising 
above  it.  Even  as  it  is,  however,  the  church 
as  seen  from  the  Rhine  has  a very  fine  effect, 
as  those  who  have  seen  it  will  remember. 


THE  OSSING^ON  COFFEE  TAVERN, 
MARYLEBONE. 

This  coffee-tavern  is  situated  in  Paradise- 
street,  in  a thickly-populated  neighbourhood  at 
the  back  of  the  northern  end  of  High-street, 
Marylebone,  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  working 
class,  and  where  in  the  courts  and  alleys  a good 
deal  of  the  “ rough  ” element  is  to  be  found. 
The  buildings  have  been  erected  and  completely 
fitted  up  entirely  at  the  cost  of  Viscountess 
Ossington,  a sister  of  the  late  Duke  of  Portland, 
whose  active  intei’est  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
is  well  known,  and  it  was  her  ladyship’s  desire 
to  provide  for  the  working-men  of  this  part  of 
the  Portland  estate  an  attractive  house  of 
entertainment  free  from  the  pernicious  in- 
fluences of  the  public-house.  The  building  has 
a frontage  of  27  ft.  in  Paradise-street  and  a 
depth  of  75  ft.,  the  side  front  being  towards 
Grafton- court. 

The  ground-floor  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
large  coffee-room,  52  ft.  deep,  with  the  bar, 
and  well  lighted  by  large  windows ; at  the 
back  there  is  a separate  dining-room  20  ft. 
square,  adjoining  which  is  the  kitchen.  The 
other  offices  are  in  the  basement  of  the  front 
building. 

On  the  first  floor  there  is  a club-room,  38  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  a separate  staircase  and  lava- 
tory ; the  manager’s  rooms  are  also  on  this 
floor. 

The  two  upper  stories  contain  thirteen  small 
bedrooms  or  cubicles,  each  having  a separate 
window,  and  ventilator  over  the  door,  the  par- 
titions being  carried  up  to  the  ceiling,  in  order 
to  give  greater  privacy ; they  are  plainly  but 
comfortably  furnished,  and  are  let  to  single 
men  only.  There  is  a separate  lavatory  pro- 
vided for  the  lodgers.  The  water-closets  are 
served  from  separate  cisterns,  and  the  soil-pipes 
are  ventilated. 

Externally,  the  arcade  on  the  ground-floor, 
which  marks  the  extent  of  the  coffee-room,  is 
in  red  Corsehill  stone,  as  are  also  the  bay  win- 
dow of  the  front  and  all  the  cornices  and 
string-courses ; the  remainder  is  faced  with 
picked  stocks  and  brick  dressings.  The  roof  of 
the  bay  is  covered  with  copper,  the  other  roofs 


The  contractors  for  the  general  works  were 
Messrs.  Staines  & Son,  of  Great  Eastern-street; 
the  cooking  apparatus  was  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Benham  & Sons,  of  Wigmore-street ; and  the 
other  fittings  and  furniture  were  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Hogben  & Co.,  of  Appold-street,  Fins- 
bury. The  cost  of  the  building  was  about 
3,700 1.,  exclusive  of  fittings.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  Chas.  Fowler,  the  Surveyor  to  the  Portland 
Estate  in  London. 

The  adjoining  house  has  also  been  altered  and 
fitted  up  by  the  same  benevolent  lady  as  a 
lodging-house  for  single  men.  It  contains  sixteen 
separate  small  bedrooms,  each  fitted  up  in  the 
same  way  as  those  in  the  coffee-tavern.  The 
drainage  and  sanitary  arrangements  are  entirely 
reconstructed,  and  suited  to  the  special  purpose. 
There  is  a resident  manager  and  attendant,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  accommodation  provided 
will  meet  a much-felt  want.  The  alterations 
were  carried  out  by  the  same  contractors  under 
Mr.  Fowler’s  direction  at  a cost  of  about  G50i. 


CHANCEL  SCREEN,  ST.  JOHN’S  CHURCH, 
UPPER  ST.  LEONARDS. 

This  church  stands  on  a site  previously 
occupied  by  a temporary  church  which  was 
twice  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  present  permanent  chancel  was  built  two 
years  ago  and  joined  to  the  nave  of  the  tem- 
porary structure  which  was  left  standing  and 
still  used  while  the  permanent  nave,  now  just 
completed,  was  built  over  it. 

During  the  short  interval  in  which  the  church 
was  necessarily  closed  for  clearing  away  the 
temporary  building  and  the  completion  of  the 
floors,  the  chancel  screen,  of  which  an  illus- 
tration is  given  this  week,  was  erected.  It  is 
executed  in  wrought  iron  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
& Peard,  who  obtained  the  work  in  competition 
with  several  other  firms.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.  The  screen  is  the 
gift  of  a lady  a member  of  the  congregation. 


LONDON  STREET  ARCHITECTURE. 

NOS.  30,  31,  AND  32,  FLEET-STREET, 

AND  FALCON-COURT. 

These  buildings  now  in  course  of  construction 
opposite  the  Church  of  St.  Dunstan,  are  for 
Messrs.  Philip,  the  large  map  and  chart  printers 
and  stationers  of  Liverpool,  who  have  had  for 
many  years  a branch  establishment  on  the  spot. 
They  will  occupy  a part  of  the  ground-floor  and 
basement,  and  let  off  the  remaining  shop  and 
basement  and  offices,  which  latter  are  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  will  be  very  amply  lighted. 

The  front  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor,  with  tall 
cut  up  windows  and  sloping  glass  tops,  look 
northwards,  and  are  intended  for  draughtsmen, 
the  housekeeper’s  rooms  being  in  the  roof. 

The  front  is  to  be  built  in  brown  Portland 
stone.  The  arms  and  crests  are  of  the  Cord- 
wainers’  Company,  to  whom  the  land  belongs ; 
the  other  devices  pertain  to  Messrs.  Philip’s 
business.  The  contractor  is  Mr.  Charles  Wall, 
of  Ashburnham  Works,  Chelsea;  the  architect 
is  Mr.  T.  E.  Knightley,  106,  Cannon-street.  The 
style  is  French  Renaissance. 


CHIMNEYS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

These  chimneys  are  on  the  north  front  of  the 
palace,  facing  Tennis  Court-lane,  and  are  not,  I 
believe,  so  well  known  as  the  rest  of  the 
building.  They  form  part  of  the  original  palaco 
built  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  on  the  manor  of 
Hampton,  leased  to  him  by  the  Hospitallers  in 
1515.  Wolsey  “presented”  the  place  in  the 
year  1526  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  added  the 
Great  Hall.  The  buildings  already  surrounded 
five  courts,  of  which  only  two  now  remain. 
The  walls  of  the  Hall  are  lined  with  very  fine 
Flemish  tapestries,  probably  designed  by  Van 
Orley.  The  palace  was  greatly  extended  in 
William  III.’s  reign  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
who  designed  the  Fountain-court  and  the  east 
front  overlooking  the  garden.  Hampton-court 
was  a very  favourite  royal  residence  from 
Henry  VIII. 's  reign  until  George  II. ’s. 

Arthur  Keen. 


Mr.  W.  Hilton  Nash,  of  5,  Adelaide-place, 
London  Bridge,  has  been  appointed  Architect 
and  Surveyor  to  the  Merchant  Taylors’  Com’ 
pany. 
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THE  HOLBORN  RESTAURANT. 

I From  the  time  that  the  buildings  formerly 
known  as  the  Holborn  Casino  were  purchased 
and  adapted  (as  far  as  they  could  be)  to  the 
I purposes  of  a restaurant,  the  success  of  the 
H establishment  has  been  so  great,  thanks  to  good 
I management,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary 
' to  entirely  rebuild  the  premises,  and  to  make 
I considerable  additions  to  them.  Of  course, 
|j  in  the  rebuilding  (the  carrying  out  of  which 
S with  safety  and  without  interruption  to  the 
I business  for  a single  day  has  called  for 
ti  much  care  as  well  as  fertility  of  resource 
k on  the  part  of  those  responsible),  the  pre- 
I mises  have  been  specially  designed  to  meet 
■ their  purpose,  and  with  increased  comfort  and 
■ convenience  the  establishment  is  sure  to  main- 
H tain  its  popularity.  The  work  is  now  practically 
H completed,  and  on  Monday  evening  a largo 
■ party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  invited  to 
H view  the  premises,  of  which  we  append  a few 
I particulars,  supplementary  to  those  which  we 
ifj  have  given  from  time  to  time,  reserving  to  a 
li  future  'occasion  more  detailed  notes,  possibly 
accompanied  by  illustrations. 

The  newbuildingas  seen  at  the  principal  front- 
age in  Holborn  exhibits  a facade  of  stone  and 
granite,  as  designed  by  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Archer  & Green,  of  Buckingham-street,  Strand. 
The  Crush  Room , reached  through  the  lobby  of 
the  main  entrance  in  Holborn,  is  a spacious  and 
lofty  vestibule,  affording  ample  convenience  for 
arriving  and  departing  visitors,  and  for  guests 
» awaiting  their  friends.  Passing  into  it,  we  find 
! a double  flight  of  marble  stairs,  conducting  to 
the  Venetian  Salon  and  other  large  rooms.  The 
Grand  Salon  is  entered  from  the  Crush-room 
by  a sculptured  doorway  in  statuary  marble,  the 
work  "of  Mr.  H.  Armstead,  It. A.  The  Crush- 
room  has  a dado  of  richly-coloured  dark  marbles, 
and  the  walls  are  all  lined  with  carefully  selected 
English  alabaster,  highly  polished,  framing 
largo  Venetian  mirrors.  The  chimney-pieces 
are  of  veined  marble,  having  panels  of  statuary 
marble  enriched  with  Cinque -Cento  carving, 
and  the  shelves  are  ornamented  with  Salviati 
Venetian  glass.  Above  these  chimney-pieces 
are  other  Venetian  mirrors  framed  in  mirrors 
I similar  to  those  below ; right  and  left  are  pilasters, 
the  shafts, — of  the  same  richly-toned  marble  as 
dado, — having  bases  of  black  marble  and  solidly 
gilded  Corinthian  capitals.  Four  monolithic 
columns,  corresponding  to  the  pilasters,  stand 
on  pedestals  of  marble  in  consonance  with  the 
1 dado.  Crowning  the  whole  is  the  ceiling, 

I panelled,  diapered,  and  richly  gilded.  The 
I Grand  Staircase  ascends  right  and  left  from  the 
I Crush-room,  and  is  of  Carrara  marble.  The 
balusters,  of  highly-polished  English  alabaster, 
largely  varied  in  its  markings,  support  a 
massive  hand-rail.  The  walls  are  panelled; 
margins  of  rich  brown  marble  surrounding 
alabaster  so  arranged  as  to  produce,  from  the 
actual  markings  of  the  material,  quaint  and 
picturesque  patterns.  Below  these  panels  is  a 
dado  of  like  design  and  colouring  to  that  in  the 
| Crush-room.  The  Grand  Salon  is  surrounded 
by  three  balconies,  entirely  supported  by  solid 
white  marble  columns,  enriched  with  gilded 
capitals,  and  thrown  into  relief  by  hangings  of 
crimson  velvet.  The  two  lower  balconies  are 
arranged  for  the  service  of  dinners  at  separate 
tables,  so  disposed  as  to  secure  complete  com- 
fort and  a certain  degree  of  seclusion.  The 
upper  balcony  is  appointed  and  furnished  for 
coffee  and  smoking.  The  fronts  of  the  balconies 
are  protected  by  elaborate  brasswork,  with 
panels  of  repouss4  of  the  same  metal,  and 
finished  with  rich  ormolu.  These  and  the 
electroliers  throughout  the  building  have  been 
supplied  by  Messrs.  B.  Verity  & Sons,  of  King- 
street,  Covent  Garden.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Grand  Salon  is  composed  of  Messrs.  Jackson  & 
Sons’  decorated  fibrous  plaster,  and  the  lighting 
is  effected  by  the  adoption  of  translucent  tinted 
and  stained  glass,  set  in  richly-gilt  wrought - 
iron  frames.  Both  metal  work  and  glass  are 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell.  The  Orchestra  occupies  a consider- 
able space  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Salon.  The  area  of  the  Grand  Salon,  at  its 
southern  extremity,  is  separated  from  the 
Queen-street  vestibule,  leading  to  the  Grill- 
room and  the  large  private  dining-room  at  that 
i end,  by  an  elaborately  carved  screen  of  walnut 
and  ebony  by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co.,  who  have  sup- 
plied all  the  furniture  and  upholstery  through- 
out the  building.  The  Venetian  Salon,  to  reach 
which  the  visitor  should  return  to  the  Crush- 
room,  is  on  the  first  landing  of  the  Grand  Stair- 


case, and  extends  across  the  entire  frontage  of 
the  building  in  Holborn.  Next  to  the  Grand 
Salon,  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
apartment  of  the  building.  The  walls,  of 
purple-veined  Pavonazzi  marble,  are  divided 
into  panels  by  pilasters  of  Vert  des  Alpes, 
having  Corinthian  capitals  richly  gilded,  and 
black  marble  bases.  The  dado  and  mouldings 
are  of  Siena  and  deep  green  and  black  marbles  ; 
the  cornices  of  alabaster  and  gold  Venetian 
mosaic  relieve  the  richly-coffered  ceiling,  the 
coving  of  which  is  broken  by  the  window-heads 
and  lunettes,  the  latter  containing  paintings  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Durham  and  Mr.  C.  TV.  Morgan.  On 
the  north  side  are  five  large  windows,  specially 
designed  for  this  room  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  who  have  also  furnished  the  stained-glass 
windows  of  the  Gi’and  Salon,  and  the  rooms  in 
the  front  of  the  building.  The  floor  of  the 
Venetian  Salon  is  composed  of  mosaic,  con- 
sisting of  an  enormous  number  of  tesserm  ; 
and,  along  'with  all  the  other  Roman 
mosaic  flooring,  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Burke  & 
Co.,  of  Newman -street,  who  have  also  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  marble  work  throughout  the 
building,  and  to  whom  the  proprietors  express 
themselves  as  indebted  for  the  assiduous  atten- 
tion they  have  bestowed  upon  it  during  the 
progress  of  construction.  We  may  have  more 
to  say  about  the  exceedingly  good  work 
done  by  this  firm.  Among  the  other  apart- 
ments are  tho  Queen’s  Salon,  the  Prince’s 
Salon,  and  the  Masonic  Temple.  The  latter  has 
been  constructed  from  special  designs  by  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  and  the 
decorations  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Campbell  & Smith.  The  Duke’s  Salon,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  building,  is  reached  either 
by  way  of  the  Holborn  Buffet  entrance,  or  from 
Queen-street  by  the  Lincoln’s  Inn  entrance. 
There  is  some  excellent  carving  on  the  wood- 
work of  this  apartment.  Niches  containing 
mirrors,  and  four  large  gilded  figures,  cast  by 
Elkington  & Co.,  representing  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  serve  further  to  relieve  the  walls. 
The  Grill  Room,  approached  either  by  passing 
through  the  Holborn  Buffet  or  from  the  Queen- 
street  entrance,  is  both  a handsome  and  popular 
department  of  the  building.  The  ornamental 
portion  of  the  grill  has  been  provided  by 
Messrs.  Doulton  & Sons,  of  Lambeth,  and  is 
an  excellent  example  of  their  celebrated  faience 
ware.  The  Buffet  has  its  separate  entrance  in 
Holborn.  It  is  spacious  and  handsomely  deco- 
rated, constructed  chiefly  of  marble,  the  roof 
being  supported  by  solid  marble  columns. 
The  bays  of  the  ceiling  are  filled  with 
appropriate  and  effective  paintings  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Durham,  of  the  Slade  School.  The 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Buffet  is  approached  from  the 
Queen-street  entrance  by  a spacious  vestibule 
and  passage,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 
of  figures  and  ornaments,  in  high  relief,  formed 
of  the  Burmantofts  faience  of  Messrs.  Wilcock 
& Co. 

Among  the  firms  not  already  specially  named 
as  having  executed  works  in  connexion  with 
these  buildings,  we  may  mention  the  follow- 
ing,— 

F.  G.  Anstey,  11,  Alpha-road,  Regent’s  Park,  Portland 
stone  and  granite  work  in  front  of  building;  Benbam  & 
Sons,  59,Wigmore-street,  W-,  kitchen  fittings  and  culinary 
apparatus:  Billing  & Co.,  169,  High  Holborn,  gas  water- 
heaters  ; Braby  & Co.  (Limited),  Euston-road,  zinework  ; 
Bussell,  Gibbs,  & Co.,  75,  AVells-street,  Oxford-street, 
silvered  plate  in  Crush-room;  Cooper  & Sons,  121,  Drury- 
lane,  ornamental  ironwork ; Dennett  & Ingle,  5,  White- 
hall, S.W.,  fireproof  flooring  ; Drew  & Cadman,  245,  High 
Holborn,  buffet  fittings,  woodwork  in  “ Colonel's  Room 
Edison  Electric  Light  Company,  74,  Coleman-street,  E.C., 
electric  lighting  throughout  the  building;  T.  Elsley,  38, 
Great  Portland-strect,  W.,  ventilation,  wrought-iron  work, 
and  skylights;  England  & Sons,  5,  Bury-plaee,  Blooms- 
bury, part  of  tilework  ; Eade  & Sons,  High  Holborn, 
glazing;  D.  Glass,  Mansel-street,  Whitechapel,  service- 
room  fittings  and  hot  plates;  Goslett  & Co.,  26,  Solio- 
square,  silvered  glass  in  Grill-room;  J.  W.  Gray  & Son, 
115,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  lightning-conductors  ; Alex. 
Gibbs,  21,  Bloomsbury-street,  W.C.,  stained  glass  in  grill- 
room ; Handyside  AC  o.,  Derby,  irou  roofing,  &c. ; Hulett 
& Co.,  55,  High  Holborn,  gas  aud  water  mains  aud  speak- 
ing tubes;  Jennings  & Sons,  Palace  Wharf,  Staugate, 
Lambeth,  lavatories  and  sanitary  work  ; GMennings,  High 
Holborn,  ornamental  writing;  George  Kent,  200,  High 
Holborn,  ice  lurders ; Minton,  Ilollins,  & Co.,  Bond- 
street,  part  of  ornamental  tilework;  Macfarlune  A Co., 
Possil  Park,  Glasgow,  cast-iron  work  ; C.  W.  Morgan, 
King  Henry’s-road,  some  of  the  lunettes  in  Venetian  Salon  ; 
F.  & J.  May,  High  Holborn,  ironwork  ; A.  L.  Moore  & 
Co..  89,  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  stsined  glass  in  Holborn 
Buffet,  Colonel's  and  Duke’s  Rooms;  llendle  & Co., 

3,  AVestminster  Chambers,  S.AV.,  external  glazing ; Robin- 
son & Robson,  35a,  Belvedere-road,  Lambeth,  art  ironwork- 
in  handrail  of  Duke’s  Staircase  ; Dr.  Salviati  Burke  & Co., 
311a,  Regent-street,  Venetian  mosaic  and  glass  ; Simpson 
A Sons,  St.  Martin 's-laue,  Trafalgar-square,  tilework,  and 
enamelled  iron  ceilings  in  Holborn  Buffet  and  Colonel's 
Room  ; J.  Stone,  St.  George’s-road,  8outhwark,  cellar 
wine-bius;  H.  Smith  & Son,  23,  York-street.  York-road, 
Lambeth,  bakery,  ovens,  and  fittings;  Shand,  Mason,  A 


Co.,  75,  Upper  Grouud-street,  Black  friars,  fire  mains,  hose, 
and  buckets;  B.  Arerity  & Sons,  31,  King-street,  Covent- 
garden,  electroliers, — brass,  repousse,  and  ormolu  work  in 
balconies ; AVilliams  & Co.,  Ferry  Iron  Works,  Wharf- 
road,  Cubitt  Town,  portion  of  ironwork;  Waygood  & 
Co.,  Great  Dover-street,  S.E.,  goods  lift. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway  has,  by  his  advice  and 
experience,  rendered  efficient  aid  to  the  clerk 
of  the  works  (Mr.  T.  Holloway)  throughout  the 
construction  of  the  building.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  pro- 
prietors without  the  employment  of  a general 
contractor. 


EXOTIC  ART. 

On  Monday  evening  Mr.  J.  H.  Chamberlain, 
architect,  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Exotic  Art” 
to  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  and  Midland 
Institute.  Referring  to  the  title  of  his  lecture, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  said  that  during  the  past  few 
days  he  had  received  many  inquiries  as  to  its 
meaning,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  as  those 
inquiries  were  so  repeated,  possibly  no  one,  him- 
self included,  knew  in  the  least  what  “ Exotic 
Art”  meant.  Imagine  his  relief  on  taking  up 
the  Century  Magazine  for  the  present  month 
when  he  found  that  an  essayist  knew  all  about 
it.  The  writer’s  remarks  were  : — “ It  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  artistic  feeling  is  exotic  in 
England,  not  knowing  with  absolute  certainty 
whether  they  were  Englishmen  who  built  tho 
magnificent  old  cathedrals  or  not ; but  it  does 
seem  that,  since  the  race  was  what  it  is,  any- 
thing assthetic  is  a chance  flower,  and  of  so  rare 
occurrence  that  its  exceptionality, — its  want  of 
visible  cause  and  effect  in  precedent  or  succes- 
sion,— proves  the  rule  more  clearly  than  though 
no  example  had  ever  been  found.”  The  writer 
then  went  on  to  say  that  the  cities  of  the 
civilised  and  half-civilised  world  would  not 
furnish  another  such  collection  of  hideous 
public  edifices,  with  so  little  originality,  so 
little  sense  of  fitness  or  artistic  insight, 
as  the  capital  of  England  showed.  He 
described  St.  Paul’s  as  “a  squat  parody 
on  St.  Peter’s,  with  everything  that  is  ugly  of 
the  original,  and  no  advantage  of  position  like 
it ; the  British  Museum  was  “ an  ill-harmonised 
pot-pourri  of  Greek  motives  ” ; Trafalgar- 
square,  “ a curious  antithesis  to  the  Place  do  la 
Concorde,  with  the  elaborate  intimation  of  that 
freak  of  some  barbarous  Roman,  Pompey’s 
Pillar,  instead  of  the  obelisk,  and  that  ludicrous 
combination  of  the  shut-up  and  elongated,  the 
National  Gallery,  crowning  it.”  They  would  see 
from  this  the  essayist  was  perfectly  assured 
that  at  the  present  moment  art  in  England  was 
not  only  barbarous,  but  was  also  exotic,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  had  always  been  exotic. 
As  regarded  the  cathedrals,  one  could  be  easily 
convinced  that  Englishmen  built  them.  But 
what  the  writer  said  was  that  art  in  England 
was  exotic  now,  and  that  once  it  was  not  so. 
They  might  agree  with  him  that  English  art 
was  not  exotic  for  300  years,  and  that  for  500 
years  it  was.  In  1050  art  was  only  beginning 
to  bud  ; 1550  was  the  central  period,  the  period 
of  the  change;  and  1851  was  the  period  of 
another  great  change.  Exotic  art  was  similar 
to  exotic  gardening.  What  it  did  was  to 
endeavour  to  reproduce,  under  entirely  new 
conditions,  the  particular  products  formed  by 
some  other  and  different  conditions.  Either  the 
imports  must  be  acclimatised  or  they  must 
have  artificial  conditions  to  suit  them.  As  to 
gardening,  they  could  do  this  readily,  but 
they  could  not  make  artificial  conditions  of  this 
kind  with  respect  to  art.  They  know  that  if 
a palm  were  planted  in  a bed  of  cold  English 
clay  it  would  die ; but  with  regard  to  art, 
they  did  not  know  anything  of  the  kind.  People 
passed  through  the  streets  and  cities  and  they 
did  not  know  death  from  life,  and  yet  there 
was  a difference  which  some  of  them  recognised. 
If  he  were  to  define  what  “exotic  art  ” was  he 
should  have  to  try  two  or  three  definitions. 
They  might  call  it  “ foreign  art  out  of  place,”  or 
“ foreign  art  reproduced  under  false  conditions,” 
but  he  should  defiue  it  as  “ art  that  could  not 
possibly  be  evolved  from  the  country  or  nation 
producing  it.”  People  did  not  think  that  any 
art  was  a form  of  life ; that  it  was  a perfectly 
natural  development,  and  that  it  depended  for 
its  characteristics  upon  the  country  and  the 
people  of  the  country  by  which  it  was  evolved. 
He  would  illustrate  this  by  saying  that  English 
people  would  not  have  thought  of  building  a 
pyramid  or  an  obelisk.  Coming  nearer  home, 
they  would  not  have  built  a church  in  Dale  End, 
or  in  fact  any  of  those  foreign  ornaments  that 
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are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England.  The 
lecturer  gave  several  illustrations  by  outlines  on 
the  black-board  of  public  buildings, — amongst 
them  the  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  — and 
Baid  that  these  forms  could  never  have  been 
dreamed  of  in  England,  and  therefore  they  were 
exotic.  The  next  question  to  ask  was,  “ How 
far  did  exotic  art  extend  ? ” Fortunately  it  did 
not  embrace  the  whole  of  art ; they  must  except 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  were  brought 
into  contact  with  decorative  art  every  moment 
of  their  lives,  and  if  they  wanted  to  see 
how  far  it  entered  into  their  lives  they 
had  only  to  turn  out  of  their  houses  every- 
thing that  had  something  of  decoration  and  they 
would  find  that  they  would  have  nothing  left 
at  all.  As  regarded  painting,  there  was  one 
great  branch  of  art  in  which  they  all  rejoiced 
that  none  of  the  foreign  art  existed.  He  meant 
landscape-painting.  And  what  was  more,  it  was 
going  on  in  a glorious  path  of  conquest,  and 
year  by  year  it  would  gain  greater  triumphs. 
Our  landscape-painters  looked  with  their  own 
eyes,  undimmed  by  looking  through  any  Roman 
or  Grecian  spectacles,  and  they  painted  things 
as  they  really  were.  But  how  different  their 
position  would  have  been  if  anything  of  Roman 
or  Grecian  art  had  been  mixed  up  with  it. 
Sculpture  was  very  nearly  dead.  There  were 
great  sculptors, — living  masters  of  their  art, — 
but  it  did  not  enter  into  every-day  life.  If  our 
painters  were  to  perish  to-morrow  there  would 
be  a great  feeling  of  grief  throughout  the  land. 
Tell  the  same  people  that  there  would  be  no 
more  sculpture  and  they  would  hardly  miss  it. 
Why  was  it  nearly  dead  ? Simply,  he  believed, 
because  it  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  com- 
mon every-day  life.  It  did  not  like  us.  It 
said,  “ You  do  not  dress  properly, — your  noses 
are  not  the  right  shape.”  Pointing  to  a drawing 
of  a Greek  face  on  the  platform,  he  said  because 
our  noses  are  not  straight  from  the  forehead, 
and  our  upper  lips  were  not  short,  sculptors 
took  no  cognisance  of  us.  The  Greek  ideal  was 
not  always  consonant,  at  any  rate,  with  what 
was  greatest  in  literature.  Shakspeare’s  upper 
lip  was  long,  and  Scott’s  was  longer  still.  Let 
them  take  Flaxman’s  outlines,  for  instance. 
Whatever  he  had  illustrated  they  would  find 
that  Greek  type  observed,  and  it  was  a most 
unfortunate  thing  for  that  great  man  that 
he  was  so  enveloped,  so  swathed,  with  exoti- 
cism, that  he  never  even  to  his  last  day 
became  completely  English.  He  passed  on 
to  ppeak  of  the  growth  of  art  in  England 
until  500  years  ago.  About  this  time  it  began 
to  decline,  but  a great  change  was  really  taking 
place.  In  1550  they  did  not  want  great  castles 
and  large  houses,  the  age  for  them  had  passed, 
and  art  was  endeavouring  to  adapt  itself  to 
these  new  wants,  and  it  did  it  successfully. 
It  was  the  period  of  a great  revolution  with 
respect  to  thought  and  feeling, — Medievalism 
had  passed  away,  and  a new  race  was  coming 
into  existence  with  new  ideas,  strength,  and 
determination.  What  they  wanted  was  progress, 
light,  freedom  from  captivity ; and  yet  in 
literature  and  art  the  men  who  wanted  progress 
went  back,  and  those  who  wanted  freedom 
forged  themselves  new  chains.  They  said  it 
was  their  duty  to  imitate  the  ancients  in  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  so  they  introduced  the  pro- 
ducts of  ancient  thoughts,  minds,  and  wants. 
This  went  on  for  a great  many  years,  and  it  was 
really  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  art  in  Eng- 
land was  practically  dead.  At  last  there  was  a 
change,  which  was  brought  about  in  the  first 
place  by  the  revival  of  English  Gothic.  The 
year  1851  marked  a new  outburst  of  ancient 
activity,  whose  evidence  he  saw  around,  and 
felt  its  warmth  to  this  day.  Even  our  grand- 
fathers would  stand  aghast  at  what  we  were 
doing,  and  would  exclaim  : — “ No  nation  could 
stand  such  ruinous  expenditure.  But  how  many 
new  countries  had  been  discovered,  what  new 
and  varied  and  Atrange  wants  had  been  felt? 
A much  broader  and  wider  ideal  of  art  had 
been  obtained,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
we  understood  foreign  conditions  better  than  we 
did  formerly.  But  at  the  same  time  it  had  in- 
creased cur  exoticism,  — because  when  these 
things  came  into  England  everybody  tried  to 
imitate  them.  What  was  the  remedy  ? He 
did  not  for  a moment  deny  the  existence  of  art 
in  England.  Our  art  was  exotic  to  a great 
extent,  and  this  hindered  it  from  being  deve- 
loped in  the  right  way.  All  art  was  based  on 
idea.  It  was  like  speech,  if  they  had  nothing 
to  say  they  should  not  try ; but  if  they  had 
something  to  say  in  art,  let  them  first  see 
whether  the  idea  was  theirs  or  belonged  to 


some  one  else,  and  then  see  whether  they  had 
adequate  expression  for  it. 


A melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  lecture, 
for  Mr.  Chamberlain  died  very  suddenly  within 
an  hour  after  its  delivery.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
who  was  in  his  fifty-second  year,  was  a native  of 
Leicester,  where  he  received  his  art  education. 
He  went  to  Birmingham  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  practised  there  as 
an  architect,  first  on  his  own  account,  and  for 
many  years  past  in  partnership  with  Mr.  W. 
Martin.  In  his  professional  work  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  was  a very  close  and  diligent  worker, 
bestowing  an  exceptional  amount  of  time  and 
care  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  According 
to  che  Birmingham  Gazette,  when  the  building 
of  the  Free  Libraries,  in  Ratcliff-place,  was 
commenced,  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  not  entered 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  W.  Martin,  and 
the  designs  for  the  original  building  were 
executed  by  Mr.  Martin  himself,  but  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain subsequently  designed  most  of  the 
enrichments  in  the  plaster  mouldings,  and  also 
assisted  in  carrying  out  tho  fittings  and  furnish- 
ings. In  the  restoration  of  the  Free  Libraries 
after  the  fire,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  conjunction 
with  his  partner,  prepared  tho  drawings  of  the 
building  as  it  now  exists,  the  ornamental  and 
decorative  parts  being  mainly  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s own  designs.  The  re-decoration  of  the 
Town-hall  a few  years  ago  was  carried  out 
from  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  drawings.  Every  bit 
of  ornamentation  and  foliage  in  the  internal 
decorations  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
together  with  the  whole  of  the  details. 


A YEAR’S  BUILDING  WORK  IN 
OXFORD. 

In  accordance  with  its  usual  custom  at  the 
commencement  of  the  academical  year,  the 
Oxford  Journal  gives  a detailed  account  of  the 
various  works  of  alteration  and  improvement, 
new  buildings,  &c.,  which  have  been  carried  out 
or  commenced  during  the  past  twelve  months. 
We  cull  a few  items  from  the  long  list : — 

The  Colleges. — At  Christ  Church,  the  stone- 
work of  the  south  bay  window  of  the  dining- 
hall  has  been  restored  in  Taynton  stone,  and  a 
new  stained-glass  window  inserted.  A con- 
siderable amount  of  sanitary  work  has  been 
executed,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Griffith. 
C.E.  Three  spacious  lecture-rooms  have  been 
formed  on  the  first  floor  of  the  old  library.  The 
builders  entrusted  with  the  work  were  Messrs. 
Symm  & Co.,  of  Oxford.  At  University,  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  stonework  of  the  north 
side  of  the  large  quadrangle  has  been  renewed 
by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  At  Lincoln  College 
Messrs.  Knowles  & Son,  Holywell,  have  restored 
and  re-cased  the  front  of  the  main  tower  over 
the  entrance-lodge  with  Bath  stone  from  the 
Combe  Down  quarries,  on  the  lines  of  the 
old  tower.  About  a dozen  chimney-stacks  have 
been  taken  down  and  rebuilt,  in  each  case  being 
lined  with  fire-clay  pipes.  The  buttery  and 
cellars  have  also  been  thoroughly  re-arranged. 
The  library  and  the  rooms  north  of  the  tower 
at  All  Souls’  College  have  been  re-cased  and 
restored  in  Box  Ground  stone  in  a style  to 
match  the  existing  work.  This  has  been 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  1,200Z.  by  Messrs. 
Knowles  & Son,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  George  Young,  the  College  Surveyor.  The 
main  drainage  system  of  the  College  has  also 
been  thoroughly  overhauled,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Griffith.  At  New  College  the 
beautifully-carved  fine  old  oak  panelling  in 
several  of  the  sets  of  rooms  in  the  back  quad 
has  been  removed,  and  has  been  replaced  by 
plaster.  The  oak  was  in  a very  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  questions  are  being  asked  as 
to  tho  object  of  the  alteration.  The  work  of 
restoring  the  gables  on  the  south  side  of  the 
quad  at  Oriel  College  has  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Curtis,  builder,  Little  Clarendon-street. 
At  Corpus  College  restorations  have  been  carried 
out  Mr.  George  Castle.  A new  lecture-room 
has  also  been  formed  in  the  Fellows’  block  by 
Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  At  Jesus  College  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  two  staircases  on  the 
south  side  of  the  outer  quad  has  been  entirely 
removed.  Tho  old  rooms  were  inconvenient  in 
many  respects,  and  the  staircases  were  almost 
worn  out  and  in  a dilapidated  condition.  Several 
of  the  old  partitions  have  been  removed,  and 
nine  sets  of  rooms  have  been  re-arranged.  The 
new  staircases  are  of  solid  teak,  with  oak  rails 
and  posts  of  a substantial  character.  At  the 


back  of  the  inner  quad  some  requisite  sanitary 
additions  have  been  carried  out.  The  whole  of 
the  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Franklin 
&,  Son,  of  Deddington,  from  the  plans  of  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner.  A very  considerable  amount 
of  work  has  been  done  at  Merton  College  during 
the  Long  Vacation.  St.  Alban  Hall  has  been 
absorbed  into  the  College  by  the  two  quad- 
rangles being  connected  by  massive  and  effective 
archways,  the  difference  in  the  level  being  over- 
come by  a slight  incline  in  the  floor  -which 
passes  under  the  Warden’s  gallery.  The  kitchen 
and  other  offices  used  by  the  Warden  in  the 
College  quad  have  been  made  into  under- 
graduates’ rooms,  and  the  Warden’s  new 
kitchen,  &c.,  have  been  formed  in  the  rooms 
formerly  used  by  the  undergraduates  on  the 
south  side  of  St.  Alban  Hall.  The  best 
Taynton  Ground  stone  has  been  used  in  the  work, 
which  was  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Symm  & Co. 
The  important  extensions  at  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, which  have  been  in  hand  for  about  two 
years,  are  now  almost  completed.  Tho  facade 
in  the  High-street  is  nearly  200  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  west  wing  extends  114  ft.  northwards 
at  right  angles  to  it.  Tho  entrance  to  the  new 
buildings  is  under  the  tower  at  the  oast  end, 
which  rises  some  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  and 
harmonises  in  effect  with  the  “ founder’s  tower.” 
St.  John’s  quad  will  now  embrace  the  whole  of 
its  former  site  and  the  ground  up  to  tho  new 
buildings.  At  either  end  of  the  High-street 
front  are  two  boldly-designed  oriel  windows  on 
each  story,  and  the  other  windows  along  tho 
front  are  similar  in  character  to  those  in  the 
old  building.  The  sitting  and  bed  rooms  are 
mostly  15  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.,  .with  a height  from 
floor  to  ceiling  of  nearly  11  ft.,  while  tho 
Fellows’  rooms  are  larger.  The  lecture-rooms, 
of  which  there  are  two,  are  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  are  panelled  to  the  height  of  about  10  ft. 
Messrs.  Franklin  & Son,  of  Deddington,  took 
the  contract  at  36,0001.,  and  have  carried  out 
the  work  from  the  designs  of  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  of  London.  Tho 
stone  used  is  from  tho  Deddington  and  Taynton 
quarries,  except  that  for  the  carved  work, 
which  is  Ancaster  stone.  The  important  addi- 
tions to  Brasenose  College  have  been  completed 
and  handed  over  to  the  authorities.  The  new 
buildings  take  the  place  of  two  slightly-built 
and  not  well-planned  constructions,  formerly 
standing  in  the  kitchen  or  cloister  quadrangle. 
By  their  removal,  and  that  of  some  cottages 
and  out-buildings,  a spacious  quadrangle, — 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  ante-chapel  and 
cloisters,  and  on  the  west  by  the  new  wing, 
which  is  set  a good  way  back, — has  been  formed 
in  the  placo  of  the  old  confined  and  irregular 
space.  To  the  south  the  new  quadrangle  is  only 
separated  from  the  High-street  by  the  houses 
and  shops  facing  that  street,  and  the  buildings 
now  erected  form  part  of  a scheme  for  a 
quadrangle,  which  will  extend  the  whole  distance 
from  the  old  Brasenose  buildings  to  High-street, 
and  add  one  more  to  the  series  of  collegiate  and 
academical  buildings  with  which  the  street  is 
lined.  The  building  contains  twenty-two  sets 
of  rooms  for  undergraduates,  two  large  lecture- 
rooms,  and  a spacious  set  of  rooms  for  a Fellow. 
The  old  collegiate  plan  of  disposing  the  rooms 
on  separate  floors  has  been  followed,  but  various 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  sculleries  and  ser- 
vants’ offices,  which  were  unknown  or  disregarded 
when  tho  older  college  buildings  were  designed, 
are  provided.  The  foundations  are  laid  at  a 
depth  varying  from  14  ft.  to  20  ft.,  being  tho 
depth  of  the  “ made  ” or  artificial  earth  for  the 
most  part  within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  city. 
In  the  soil  that  has  been  removed  at  Brasenose 
a great  variety  of  relics  of  the  past  were 
found,  consisting  chiefly  of  pottery,  coins  of  no 
great  value,  old  knives,  wig  curlers,  and  tobacco 
pipes,  some  of  which  date  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  tobacco.  In  order  to  gain  space  enough 
for  the  new  building  it  was  necessary  to  demo- 
lish tho  greater  part  of  ^.msterdam-court,  which 
occupied  the  site  and  preserved  the  name  of 
Amsterdam  or  Broadgates  Hall,  one  of  tho 
numerous  academical  halls  with  which  Oxford 
abounded  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially 
before  the  existence  of  colleges.  The  walling 
of  the  new  buildings  is  of  Headington  rubble, 
faced  with  Gibraltar  rag  stone,  with  dressings 
of  Clipsham  stone  for  strings,  sills,  weatherings, 
and  m allions,  and  hard  Doulting  for  the  rest. 
The  durable  flag-stone  of  Castlehill,  nearThurso, 
has  been  used  for  the  landings,  and  the  stairs 
are  of  hard  Portland.  Mr.  Meckford  was  the 
clerk  of  the  works.  The  contract  for  the  building 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co. 
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The  Indian  Institute. — Good  progress  lias  c 
been  made  with  this  building,  which  is  being  r 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Broad-street,  and  the  1 
memorial  stone  of  which  was  laid  by  the  Prince  a 
of  Wales  in  May  last.  The  style  of  the  building  s 

will  be  that  commonly  known  as  Jacobean.  The  1: 
angle  formed  by  tho  junction  of  Holywell  with  c 
Broad-street  will  be  occupied  by  a turret  sur-  \ 
mounted  by  a lantern,  which  will  contain  the  t 
principal  staircase,  leading  to  the  basement  I 
below  and  to  the  library  and  museum  above,  i 
On  one  side  of  this  turret,  facing  Broad-street,  1 
will  be  the  main  entrance.  The  whole  of  the  1 
first  and  second  floors  towards  Broad-street  will  i 
be  occupied  by  the  library,  which  will,  when  i 
completed,  have  a series  of  five  oriel  windows,  ] 
while  the  upper  floor  will  have  the  same  { 
number  of  smallor  windows  lighting  the  gal-  I 
leries.  The  front  towards  Holywell  - street  1 
will  be  broken  up  into  parts  by  two  projecting  - 
features,  which  are  intended  to  obviate  the  1 
awkwardness  of  the  site.  Tho  material  through-  • 
out  will  be  of  Milton  stone.  The  roof  timbers  ! 
are  already  being  put  on,  and  the  building  is  i 
expected  to  be  opened  in  March.  Mr.  Basil 
Champneys  is  the  architect,  and  the  builders  : 
are  Messrs.  Symm  & Co. 

The  Old  Schools. — The  repairs  in  the  interior 
of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Bodleian  Library  and  the 
Old  Schools  were  begun  in  J une,  1882,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson,  architect  for  the 
Curators  of  the  University  Chest,  and  are  as 
follow : — The  old  stonework  was  very  much 
decayed,  and,  where  it  is  replaced,  Clipsham 
stone  has  been  used.  There  are  twenty  new 
pinnacles,  and  a lightning-conductor  is  fixed  to 
each.  The  parapet  walls,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one  between  the  pinnacles,  are  all  re- 
newed, and  the  copper  and  lead  gutters  with 
flashings  are  made  good  at  the  back  of  them. 
The  cornice  on  the  north,  south,  and  east  sides 
is  renewed,  with  the  carved  bosses  which  havo 
been  carefully  copied  from  the  old  ones,  that 
were  far  too  decayed  to  be  re-fixed.  There  are 
thirty  large  four-light  windows  on  the  north, 
south,  and  east  sides,  and  twenty-four  smaller 
windows  in  the  four  corner  wings,  which  are 
more  or  less  restored  with  new  sills,  jambs,  and 
mullions,  and  the  lead  glazing  made  good.  Ten 
of  the  doorways  have  been  restored,  as  also  has 
the  greater  part  of  the  basement,  with  much  of 
the  ashlar  in  the  walls.  The  west  side,  with 
tho  two  wings  of  the  Bodleian  Library  wall,  are 
panelled,  and  much  of  it  is  being  restored  in  the 
two  upper  stages.  The  large  centre  window 
has  the  jambs  and  mullions  renewed  on  the  out- 
side. The  old  lead  stack-pipes  have  been  made 
good  and  re-fixed,  and  tho  library  floors  venti- 
lated. Proper  soil  and  water  drains  havo  been 
laid  to  convey  the  water  from  the  roofs  and 
quadrangle,  and  connected  to  the  main  drain 
near  the  corner  of  Brasenose-lane.  Messrs. 
Symm  & Co.  are  the  builders ; Mr.  M'Culloch, 
of  London,  did  the  carving ; and  the  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  supeiwision  of  Mr. 
William  Burgess  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Wycliffe  Hall. — Some  additions  have  been 
carried  out  at  this  Hall  by  Messrs.  Symm  & Co., 
consisting  of  improvements  to  the  refectory  in 
the  old  buildings,  and  a new  vestibule  and  porch, 
to  give  access  to"  the  Hall  from  the  principal’s 
residence.  The  adjoining  house,  known  as 
“ Holyrood,”  has  also  undergone  considerable 
alterations  and  additions  to  adapt  it  as  a resi- 
dence for  the  principal  of  the  Hall.  Mr.  G.  J. 
Rowell  undertook  the  contract  for  tho  works, 
which,  together  with  the  above  mentioned,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson 
& Moore,  architects. 

Churches. — The  erection  of  the  new  Church 
of  St.  Margaret,  at  tho  corner  of  Rackham-road, 
near  Heyfield’s  Hut,  is  being  rapidly  proceeded 
with.  It  is  designed  in  the  Late  Decorated 
style,  and  will  seat,  when  completed,  about  550 
persons.  It  will  consist  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  organ- chamber,  and  vestries. 
The  internal  dimensions  will  be  112  ft.  from 
east  to  west,  and  51  ft.  from  north  to  south. 
Tho  walls  externally  will  be  of  coursed  Gibraltar 
stone,  with  dressings  of  Box  Ground  stone,  and 
internally  plastered,  with  dressings  of  Corsham 
stone.  The  chancel  will  be  separated  from  the 
nave  by  an  open  traceried  oak  screen,  and  an 
oak  framed  truss  with  the  spandrels  filled  in 
with  tracery,  instead  of  a stone  chancel  arch. 
Tho  roof  will  be  of  pitch-pine,  boarded  and 
panelled,  and  the  nave,  chancel,  and  organ- 
chamber  covered  with  Broseley  tiles,  and  the 
aisles  and  vestry  with  lead.  There  will  bo  a 
large  porch  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and 
a smaller  one  to  the  south  aisle.  The  present 


contract  is  for  the  chancel,  with  a temporary 
nave,  and  will  provide  accommodation  for  about 
190  persons.  All  seats  will  be  free  and  un- 
appropriated. Mr.  H.  G.  Drinkwater  is  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  Abingdon,  is  the 

builder. The  whole  of  the  interior  stonework 

of  St.  Aldate’s  Church  has  been  scraped  and  the 
walls  washed,  and  the  roof  has  been  varnished, 
the  whole  having  been  done  by  Mr.  John 
Money.  New  gas  fittings  have  been  placed 
in  the  building,  and  a great  improvement 
has  been  effected  on  the  old  way  of 
lighting,  there  being  now  a drop  corona 
with  eight  lights  in  each  bay.  This  part  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Hadland, 

Pembroke-street. At  St.  Giles’s  Church  the 

ground  on  the  south  side  has  been  lowered,  and 
the  original  plinth-courses,  moulding,  &c.,  which 
have  been  buried  for  many  years,  exposed  to 

view.  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  did  the  work. 

Since  last  October  rapid  progress  has  been  made 
with  the  new  church  for  the  district  of  Cowley 
St.  John.  The  church  is  now  all  but  complete 
so  far  as  tho  funds  in  hand  will  admit,  and  the 
bishop  has  signified  his  intention  of  consecrating 
it  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  November.  The 
chancel  was  erected  seven  years  ago  as  a 
memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop  Longley,  and 
the  works  now  in  hand  include  a nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  and  south  transepts, 
vestry,  organ- chamber,  south-west  porch,  and 
west  end  tower  and  spire.  The  nave  has  five 
bays,  with  an  arcaded  clearstory  over,  and  the 
roofs  will  be  panelled  and  boarded.  The  ground- 
floor  of  the  tower  will  form  a baptistery.  A 
damp-proof  basement,  warmed  by  hot- water 
pipes,  is  provided  under  the  organ-chamber  for 
the  bellows,  thereby  allowing  the  large  pipes  of 
the  organ  to  stand  on  the  church  floor  level, 
with  ample  space  above  for  the  sound  to  develop ; 
a “squint”  will  be  formed  in  the  chancel  arch 
pier,  enabling  the  organist  to  see  into  the  nave. 
The  church  is  warmed  by  Messrs.  Haden 
& Son’s  combined  hot-air  and  water  heating 
apparatus,  placed  in  a damp-proof  chamber 
under  the  south  transept,  and  the  circulating- 
pipes  under  gratings  in  the  passage.  Special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
church,  fresh  air  from  outside  being  warmed 
and  passed  into  the  church  at  frequent  inlets, 
the  vitiated  air  being  drawn  out  from  the 
ceiling-level  by  three  of  Buchan’s  fixed  induced 
self-acting  air-ventilators,  placed  inside  the 
tower  belfry  windows.  The  whole  of  the 
carving  in  the  chancel  and  one  bay  of  the  nave 
arcade  has  been  vigorously  done  by  Mr.  J. 
i M'Cullock,  of  Kennington-road,  London.  Plans 
for  the  parsonage-house  adjoining  have  been 
prepared,  and  will  shortly  be  carried  into  execu- 
! tion.  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  are  the  builders, 
l and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the 
. direction  of  Mr.  A.  Mardon  Mowbray,  of  East- 
, bourne. 

i Miscellaneous. — Extensive  alterations  have 

, been  made  to  the  premises  known  as  the  City 
Drapery  Stores,  Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  High- 
street.  These  works  have  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Kingerlee,  of  Banbury  and  Oxford, 
i under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  F.  Codd,  architect, 
Bocardo  Chambers,  Oxford.  Still  in  the  High- 
i street,  one  of  the  houses  in  the  coxxrt  adjoining 
i All  Saints’  Church,  which  formerly  formed 
. a portion  of  Mr.  Sheard’s  premises,  No.  21, 
High-street,  has  been  cut  off  from  the  latter, 
and  converted  into  a tutor’s  residence  in  con- 
, nexion  with  Brasenose  College.  The  works 
■ have  been  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  Thos.  Selby, 
i of  Worcester-place,  from  plans  by  Messrs. 

Wilkinson  & Moore. At  the  Penitentiary, 

i Holywell,  some  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  chapel  by  Messrs.  Knowles  & Son,  under 
[ the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Moore, 

1 architects,  consisting  of  a new  bay  in  length 

) and  an  enlargement  of  the  vestry. The 

i Radcliffe  Observatory  has  been  redrained, 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Griffith.  Part 
i of  tho  roof  timbers  of  the  tower,  which 
were  found  to  be  in  a very  defective  state,  have 

- been  removed,  and  the  roof  re-covered  by 

1 Messrs.  Symm  & Co. Mr.  George  Castle 

i lias  carried  out  great  sanitary  improvements 
> at  tho  Clarendon  Press,  and  new  gutters  have 
i been  put  on  the  roofs  on  tho  Bible  side,  and  the 
i stonework  restored. In  the  northern  suburbs 

new  houses  continue  to  spring  up.  Mr.  Walter 
l Gray  has  had  several  detached  residences  com- 

- pie  ted  during  the  past  year  facing  the  Wood- 
3 stock-road,  and  has  commenced  others  in  St. 
i Margaret’ s-road.  The  remainder  of  tho  vacant 
1 ground  in  this  road  is  now  being  covered  with 
t some  new  houses  by  Mr.  John  Money.  Several 


houses  of  a smaller  class  have  been  built  in  the 
Southmoor  and  other  new  roads  adjoining  the 
canal.  We  believe  that  in  many  cases  designs 
for  these  new  houses  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Moore,  architects. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

PAPERS,  &C.,  FOR  SESSION  1883-84. 

The  opening  conversazione  takes  place  this 
(Friday)  evening,  the  26th,  in  the  "galleries  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  Water-Colour  Painters,  Picca- 
dilly. 

The  President,  Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  will  deliver 
his  Presidential  address  on  the  9th  of  Novembor. 

The  following  papers  have  been  already  arranged 
for : — 

Nov.  23.  “ The  Law  Business  of  Architects.” 
By  Professor  R.  Kerr. 

Dec.  7.  “Papers.”  By  Mr.  E.  Ingress  Boll. 

Jan.  4.  “ On  Coloured  Decoration.”  By  Mr. 
J.  D.  Crace. 

Jan.  18.  “ Decorative  Plaster.”  By  Mr.  Aston 
Webb. 

Feb.  15.  “ The  Local  Government  of  tho  Metro- 
polis : its  Relation  to  and  Effect  on  Street  Architec- 
ture.” By  Mr.  L.  H.  Isaacs. 

Feb.  29.  “ On  the  Arrangement  of  Buildings  in 
Flats.”  By  Mr.  F.  E.  Eales. 

Mar.  14.  “Shams.”  By  Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Mar.  28.  “ Water  Supply  to  Country  Houses  and 
Isolated  Public  Buildings.”  By  Mi-.  W.  E.  Rich. 

April  18.  Members’  Soiree. 

May  2.  “Cornices  and  String-courses.”  By  Mi-. 
H.  H.  Statham. 

May  16.  “ John  Thorpe  and  the  English  Renais- 

nce.”  By  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch. 

May  30.  “Notes  on  Heraldry.”  By  Mr.  C.  R. 
Pink. 


NORTHERN  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association  was  held 
on  the  9th  inst.,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  Mr.  J.  Tillman  (Sunderland)  pre- 
siding. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn  (hon.  sec.)  read  the  annual 
report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: — 

In  presenting  their  report,  the  committee  are 
reminded  that  the  Association  has  now  reached  its 
silver  wedding,  it  being  twenty-five  years  since  the 
members  joined  hands  together  for  the  elevation  of 
the  profession  and  the  establishment  of  a uniformity 
of  practice.  At  the  quarterly  meeting  held  in 
February  last,  the  general  rulos  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute relating  to  competitions  were  adopted  by  this 
association,  and  500  copies  were  printed.  A copy 
was  sent  to  each  member  of  our  City  Council,  with 
a request  that  they  would  adopt  tho  same  for  future 
architectural  works.  Two  public  buildings  ^ have 
since  been  submitted  to  competition  by  the  Corpo- 
ration, viz.,  the  police  barracks  and  fire-brigade 
station  at  Westgate  and  an  infectious  hospital  at 
Heaton,  wherein  the  general  regulations  were 
adopted.  Iu  conclusion,  your  committee  would 
draw  attention  to  one  subject  which  some  years  ago 
was  discussed  by  the  association,  viz. , the  offering 
of  a modal  to  articled  pupils  in  the  offices  belonging 
to  members  for  measured  drawing  of  old  buildings. 
It  would  not  only  give  an  increased  impetus  to  the 
pupils  to  become  more  acquainted  with  the  many 
rich  architectural  remains  that  exist  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  for  which  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland are  so  famous,  but  also  tend  to  give  the 
association  a more  practical  and  beneficial  character 
for  the  younger  members. 

The  financial  statement  showed  an  income 
for  the  year  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
121.  18s.  8d. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
was  then  proceeded  with,  with  the  following 
result President,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich;  vice- 
president,  Mr.  W.  H.  Dunn;  hon.  secretary, 
Mr.  Thos.  Oliver;  and  treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Newcombe.  

BRISTOL  AND  CLIFTON  JUNIOR 
ARCHITECTS’  SOCIETY. 

A MEETING  of  the  Bristol  and  Clifton  Junior 
Architects'  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  in  the 
Ai*chitectural  Room  of  tho  Fine  Arts  Academy, 
Clifton,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  Moncrien. 
There  was  a very  large  attendance  of  members. 

After  some  business  matters  had  been  discussed,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Hill  on  “ A Diploma 
of  Architecture  : is  it  desirable  ? aud  Mr.  liill  s 
argument  was  followed  by  a lengthy  discussion. 
Tho  lecturer  throughout  his  paper  argued  that  such 
a diploma  was  desirable.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Geo.  E.  Ford  (hon.  sec.  and  treasurer) 
moved, -“That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  an 
Architectural  Diploma  is  desirable.  Mr.  J C. 
Moncrioff,  the  chairman,  seconded  tho  motion, 
which  was  agreed  to.  A vote  of  thanks  to  the 
chairman  terminated  the  proceedings. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

4,868.  W.  Smeaton,  sen.,  London.  Water- 
waste  preventers.  Oct.  12,  1883. 

4,927.  J.  S.  Gabriel,  London.  Paving  streets, 
&c.  Oct.  16,  1883. 

4,944.  A.  C.  Kennard,  Falkirk.  Heating- 
stove.  Oct.  17,  1883. 

4,954.  W.  Spence,  London.  Application  of 
chemical  agents  to  stones  and  stuccoes  to 
diminish  their  porosity,  &c.  (Com.  by  MM. 
Faure  & Kessler,  Clermont-Ferrand,  France). 
Oct.  17,  1883. 

4,973.  W.  R.  Cornell,  London.  Constructing 
and  applying  blocks  of  concrete,  &c.,  for 
building  purposes,  Ac.  Oct.  18,  1883. 

4,978.  F.  Wirfch,  Frankfort.  Curtain-holders. 
(Com.  by  J.  Yaas,  Carlsruhe,  Germany.).  Oct. 
18,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PBOCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — - 


October  16,  1883. 

2,929.  F.  Piercy,  London.  Water  - closets. 
June  12,  18S3. 

2,932.  J.  W.  Holland,  London.  Construction 
and  arrangement  of  cowls  for  chimneys,  &c. 
June  12,  1883. 

October  19,  1883. 

2,967.  J.  E.  Manock,  Heywood.  Stench-traps* 
June  14,  1883. 

2,969.  R.  McCombie  and  W.  Seaman,  London. 
Water-closet  basins.  June  14,  1S83. 

3,109.  E.  G.  Banner,  London.  Construction 
of  pavements  and  roadways  to  accommodate 
telegraph-wires,  &c.  June  22,  1883. 

ABBIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  October  20,  1883. 

862.  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Manu- 
facture of  fire-Jightors.  (Com.  by  C.  Molice 
Berlin.)  Feb.  16,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Sawdust, wood  splinters,  and  horse  manure  are  thoroughlj- 
dried,  and  then  mixed  with  resin  and  turpentine.  The 
mixture  is  then  heated  and  pressed  into  the  required  shape 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

904.  B.  C.  Cross,  Leeds.  Waste-preventing 
cisterns.  Feb.  19,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Below  the  cistern  is  a chamber  in  which  is  suspended  a 
can.  The  suspending  cord  thereof  passes  up  a tube 
through  the  cistern  over  a pulley  on  the  top,  and  down  to 
a plug  over  the  discharge  onfice  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cistern.  A hooked  catch  is  freely  attached  to  the  plug  and 
on  the  catch  is  a float.  When  the  cistern  is  filled  through 
the  ball-valve  the  float  causes  the  catch  to  engage  a lever 
which, therefore, canopen  the  plug  a little  wav.and  the  water 
passes  into  the  can,  which, when  tilled,  overbalances  the  plug 
and  lifts  it  right  up,  and  all  the  water  passes  out  of  the 
cistern  into  the  can,  and  through  a hole  in  its  bottom  to 
the  discharge-pipe.  As,  until  the  cistern  is  quite  full  the 
float  does  not  cause  the  catch  to  engage  the  lever  the 
water  cannot  be  wasted. 

909.  J.  C.  Bloomfield  & J.  J.  McGuire,  Fer- 
managh. Manufacture  of  bricks,  tiles,  or  slabs. 
Feb.  19,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Gas  tar  mixed  with  powdered  chalk,  is  applied  to  the 
brick,  while  in  a melted  state,  to  make  it  impervious  to 
liquid.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

919.  J.  G.  Fleury,  London.  Water-waste 
preventers.  Feb.  20,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  a tap  within  which  are  two  elastic  cups,  and  the 
water  is  automatically  arrested  in  its  passage  when  acertaiu 
amount  thereof  has  passed  through  a small  hole  into  the 
Bpace  between  these  cups.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

939.  E.  Edwards,  London.  Process  of  manu- 
facturing tiles,  bricks,  &c.  (Com.  by  P.  A. 
Lazerac,  Peruget,  France.)  Feb.  20,  1883. 
Price  2d. 


piaceu  m a mrnace  and  burned  in 
usual  way,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  fires  are 
moved,  and  green  wood  or  vessels  of  coal  tar,  heavy  c 
arr  'Lntrtoduced>  which  are  ignited  by  the  heat  of 
wails  ot  the  furnace,  when  all  exits  are  stopped  up  and 
thick  smoke  produced  penetrates  the  pores  of  the  brie 
&o.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

9/1.  J.  H.  Collins,  Winchester.  Windo 
fasteners.  Feb.  22,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Notches  or  recesses  are  made  in  the  sash-frame  in  wh 
the  tongue  ol  a spring-catch  iu  the  sliding-sash  engages. 

988.  H.  Longden  & C.  F.  Longden,  Sheffie 
Apparatus  for  heating  by  hot  water.  Feb  ‘ 
1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  a radiator  consisting  of  a series  of  vertical  dou 
pipes,  the  lower  ends  of  which  open  into  the  horisor 
paiMate(rpProPepro  )6  ^ UPP6r  ends  aro  ioined  togethe. 

1 028.  W.  Shepherd,  London.  Constructi 
of  furniture  and  other  repositories.  Feb  ‘ 
1883.  Price  6d. 

are  constructed  in  blocks,  and  in  the  spa 
between  these  on  a level  with  each  floor  are  transve 
girders  or  rails.  Lifts  are  provided  outside  the  buildin 


« Je?t°.mPiled  b7  5art  * C°’'  Pateat  Agenta> : 


opposite  the  spaces  between  the  blocks.  The  van  is  drawn 
on  the  platform  of  the  lift  and  raised  as  required,  when  the 
platform  is  moved  laterally  along  the  rails  until  the  van  is 
opposite  the  required  compartment. 

1,064.  W.  Brierley,  Halifax.  Apparatus  for 
heating  air  for  warming  buildings.  (Com.  by 
R.  Tungler,  Goerlitz,  Prussia.)  Feb.  27,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

The  furnace  is  formed  entirely  of  brickwork,  and  has 
funnel-shaped  hearth,  and  behind  this  are  several  compart- 
ments in  the  furnace  through  each  of  which  in  succession 
the  air  has  to  pass. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  MUSEUM,  DUBLIN 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — At  a General  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland,  held  on 
the  13th  inst.,  the  enclosed  resolutions  were 
unanimonsly  passed : — 

“ First,  That  we,  being  architects,  about  to  com- 
pete for  the  proposed  Science  and  Art  Buildings  in 
Dublin,  having  now  gone  sufficiently  into  the  scheme 
t j form  an  opinion  as  to  cost,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
sum  allowed  under  the  ‘ Instructions  ’ is  inadequate 
to  produce  a building  worthy  of  the  purpose. 

Secondly,  That  we  again  respectfully  record  our 
opinion  that  the  late  competition  was  not  satisfactory, 
an  independent  architectural  assessor  not  having 
been  engaged,  as  in  other  late  important  competi- 
tions ; and  that  the  result  cannot  be  satisfactory  to 
architects  under  the  arrangements  proposed  as 
intimated  in  Mr.  Courtney’s  letter  of  June  26th. 
1883.” 

Albebt  E.  Mubbay,  Hon.  Sec. 

Royal  Institute  of  Architects  of  Ireland. 

Dublin.  October  18th. 


HISTORICAL  CHAIRS. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  enable  me  to  ask, 
through  the  columns  of  your  journal,  for  par- 
ticulars, with  engravings,  drawings,  or  photo- 
graphs, of  celebrated  chairs  in  family  seats  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry;  with  information  also 
of  notable  chairs  in  cathedrals,  churches, 
colleges,  and  public  institutions  at  home,  in 
Europe,  or  the  East  ? I am  preparing  an 
account  of  historical  chairs  from  avail- 
able literary  resources;  but,  knowing  that 
there  are  many  interesting  ones  which  have 
escaped  my  search,  as  well  as  some  others  in 
private  possession,  but  little  known,  and 
wishing  to  make  the  proposed  volume  as 
copious  as  possible,  I thus  beg  your  assistance 
on  that  behalf,  with  my  best  thanks  for  such 
valuable  favour.  C.  B.  Strutt. 

34,  East-street,  Red  Lion-square,  W.C. 


THE  BURLINGTON  HOUSE  COLONNADE. 

Sir,— Anent  the  article  on  this  subject  in  last 
week's  Builder  [p.  512],  I would  suggest  that  the 
colonnade  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  new  Place  at  Hyde  Park 
Comer  if  it  were  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
newly-erected  arch  at  the  top  of  Constitution  Hill. 
I am  not  sure  that  the  colonnade  could  be  made 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  curve  of  the  road,  but 
if  this  little  difficulty  could  be  overcome,  not  only 
would  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the  colonnade 
be  displayed,  but  the  arch,  which  at  present  seems 
lost  among  the  trees,  and  is  placed  in  position  at 
variance  with  all  the  other  structures  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, would  be  brought  into  harmony  with  its 
surroundings.  Charles  Roberts. 

Bolton-row , Oct.  19. 


TREES  IN  KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

SIB> — The  Saturday  Review  lately  gave  a notice  of 
some  books  on  forestry,  in  which  the  deplorable 
state  of  the  science  in  England  was  commented  on. 

It  any  person  at  the  present  time  who  wishes  to 
see  and  fool  the  truth  of  these  remarks  will  only  take 
a walk  through  Kensington  Gardens,  he  will  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Review's  remarks,  as 
well  as  be  disgusted  at  the  way  in  which  the  trees  in 
the  Gardens  have  been  managed. 

Although  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
mischief  has  been  done  by  not  thinning  the  trees  a 
long  time  ago,  still,  I think  far  greater  damage  has 
been  done  lately  by  putting  a quantity  of  clay  on 
the  surface,  thus  raising  the  ground  round  the  base 
of  the  trees  and  rotting  the  bark. 

This  damage  has  been  very  much  increased  by 
the  earth  being  carted  in  in  wet  weather,  and  the 
surface  left  full  of  ruts,  as  bad  as  any  country  lane, 
instead  of  being  made  smooth  and  sown  with  grass 
seed. 

Some  very  fine  plane-trees  were  killed  last  year 
near  the  Marble  Arch  by  raising  the  gravel  walks 
around  them. 

When  we  consider  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
paid  for  looking  after  the  Gardens, — “rangers,” 
deputy-rangers,  &c.,  all  well  paid,— I think  we 
ought  to  get  a better  return  for  our  money. 

Robert  Palmer. 


CHISELBOROUGH. 

Sir, — A kind  friend  has  just  lent  me  your  number 
for  September  22nd,  knowing  that  I should  bo 
delighted  with  the  clever  sketches  it  contains,  taken 
by  a member  of  the  Architectural  Association.  In 
the  letterpress  which  accompanies  them,  entitled 
“At  Yeovil  and  Round  About,”  I saw  a remark 
which  should  not  remain  unrefuted.  Speaking  of 
what  he  calls  “the  very  distinctive  Chiselborough 
Knoll,’’  but  which  (whether  tumulus  or  natural 
formation)  we  call  Baalhame, — an  excellent  spot  for 
an  outlook  connected  with  the  camp  on  Ham-hill 
or  for  a beacon-fire,  and  which  has  curious  traditions 
told  about  it  as  being  one  of  the  last  posts 
surrendered  in  British  times,— the  writer  of  the 
article  adds  that  this  hill  (I  suppose  as  closing  in 
the  spot)  “is  in  some  part  responsible  for  some  of 
the  saddening  stories  about  that  strange  village.” 
What  these  “saddening  stories"  may  bo  ho  does 
not  tell,  and  we  Chiselborough  folks  regard  his 
pitying  words  much  as  Canning’s  “Needy  Knife- 
grinder  ” did  those  of  his  interrogator.  Doubtless 
years  and  years  ago,  as  in  other  villages  away  from  the 
high  roads  of  civilisation,  lawless  deeds  were  done 
here,  and  cretinism  and  the  goitre  were  too  common  • 
and  in  “ Murray’s  Handbook  ” is  a short  notice  to’ 
that  effect,  which,  like  a good  deal  in  that  book, 
has  become  obsolete,  and  should  be  revised  or 
expunged. 

We  claim  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  our 
neighbours.  Schools  well  reported  of,  a church 
well  attended  by  hearty  congregations,  our  sons 
and  daughters  doing  credit  to  the  parent  stock  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  are  indications  that  wo  are, 
at  least,  on  a par  with  average  Somerset  villages. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  general  healthi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants. 

Our  friend  George  Mitchell,  who  is  fond  of  telling 
the  world  that  he  once  “ put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,”  and  has  since  “looked  back”  (attracted,  I 
suppose,  by  something  more  profitable),  gives  us  a 
rub  occasionally,  but  his  “facts”  generally  prove 
fictions,  and  wc  can  afford  to  smile  at  them. 

If  your  architectural  friends  should  again  visit 
this  neighbourhood,  1 invite  them  to  sketch,  not 
indeed  the  church,  but  its  ancient  spire,  one  of  the 
very  few  (only  five  or  six)  aucient  spires  in  Somerset ; 
and,  if  they  are  campanologists,  to  view  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Stephen  Norton’s  work,  to  the 
illustration  of  which  the  veteran  Ellacombe  devotes 
so  much  space  in  his  excellent  “ Bells  of  Somerset.” 

I could  add  other  facts  of  interest,  but  will  not 
trespass  on  your  space.  Fredk.  N ewell, 

Oct.  22,  1883.  Rector  of  Chiselborough. 


SOUTHPORT. 

DAMAGE  TO  THE  SEA-WALL. 

SIR,  — I dare  say  some  of  your  readers  who 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Southport  last  month  will  recollect  the  now  Railway 
embankment  and  sea-wall  building  for  the  new 
Cheshire  Lines  Railway,  near  the  Winter  Gardens. 
I write  to  say  that  this  work  has  been  very  seriously 
damaged  by  the  recent  high  tides  and  storms,  and 
will  probably  require  to  be  rebuilt. 

Several  breaches  have  been  made  in  the  wall  all 
along,  and  one  particularly  large  one  at  the  most 
prominent  part  of  it  towards  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
now  enters  into  the  inclosure,  and  converts  it  into 
a large  lake.  The  surf  in  beating  over  the  wall 
seems  to  have  got  behind  it  and  run  out  tho  sand  of 
the  embankment  into  the  enclosure,  when  the  wall, 
deprived  of  its  support  behind,  crumbled  down  into 
shapeless  massos.  The  tram-lines  on  it  are  in  some 
places  washed  bare,  and  in  otnprs  are  buried  in 
masses  of  sand  and  debris.  The  new  Promenade  at 
the  lurther  or  Park  end  has  also  suffered  by  leakage, 
the  surf  getting  under  the  roadway  and  washing 
away  the  subjacent  sand.  The  asphalte  road  has 
therefore  collapsed  in  two  places,  producing  two 
largo  fissures  in  the  path.  The  sea  at  high 
tide,  day  and  night,  broke  in  great  masses  over 
the  parapet  of  the  sea-wall  and  drenched  the 
road  and  promenaders.  Large  numbers  of  people 
turned  out  to  see  the  unusual  spectacle  ; such  a 
sight  they  say  not  having  been  seen  here  for  several 
years.  The  surf  came  right  up  to  tho  sea-wall  all 
along,  but  no  damage  seems  yet  to  have  taken  place 
to  it,  and  the  old  pier  has  stood  the  gale  and  seas 
thoroughly  well.  j.  w.  Black. 

Southport,  Oct.  18,  1883. 


Can  it  be  True  ? — It  is  stated  in  an  evening 
paper  that  the  Fisheries  Exhibition,  with  its 
adjuncts  and  annexes,  is  undrained,  and  that 
several  of  the  executive,  including  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  Birkbeck,  M.P.,  are  ill.  The  build- 
ings, we  are  further  told,  are  to  be  thoroughly 
drained  and  prepared  for  the  great  Food  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  next  year.  If  it  be  the  fact 
that  the  Fisheries  Exhibition  is  undrained,  the 
results  mentioned  are  not  surprising,  seeing  that 
the  Exhibition  has  attracted  two  and  a half 
millions  of  visitors,  and  has  been  attended  daily 
by  a large  staff  of  officials  and  exhibitors’ 
representatives. 


Opt.  27,  1883.] 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Alderman  C.  H.  Young 
moved,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Newcastle  City 
Council  on  Wednesday  last, — “ That  the  joint 
memorial  from  the  College  of  Medicine  and  the 
College  of  Physical  Science,  presented  to  the 
Council  on  the  13th  of  June  last,  praying  for  a 
site  on  the  Bull  Park,  Town  Moor,  for  their 
proposed  new  building  on  the  terms  previously 
agreed  upon  between  the  Corporation  and  the 
College  of  Physical  Science  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1880,  be  and  is  hereby  granted.  That  the 
annual  interest  which  will  arise  on  the  2,500Z. 
purchase-money  of  the  said  site  be  applied  to 
the  payment  of  the  annual  rent  due  to  the 
Stewards  of  the  Freemen,  when  the  twenty-five 
acres  on  the  Nun’s  Moor,  proposed  to  be  enclosed 
and  appropriated,  say  at  41.  per  acre,  shall  have 
been  taken  possession  of  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  That  the  town  clerk  be 
instructed  to  givo  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
notices,  in  order  to  carry  both  schemes  into 
effect.  That,  in  the  meantime,  the  united 
colleges  be  offered  Singleton  House  and  grounds, 
in  Northumberland  - street,  as  a temporary 
domicile,  at  such  rental  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
until  such  time  as  a permanent  building  is 
secured  for  them.” 

Leeds. — A statement  of  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  new  cattle  market  and  the  revenue  from  it, 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Hardwick,  Deputy-Chairman 
of  the  Markets  Committee,  will  shortly  be  laid 
before  the  town  council.  The  cost  of  the  site  is 
13,744Z.  8s.  8d.,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
carrying  out  of  the  entire  scheme  will  entail  an 
outlay  of  34,000£. ; total,  47,744 l.  8s.  8d. 

Chard. — On  the  20th  inst.  the  Mayor  and 
Corporation,  together  with  the  borough  officials, 
met  in  the  council-chamber,  and  afterwards 
adjourned  to  the  new  Corn  Exchange  for  the 
purpose  of  formally  opening  the  same.  The 
building  is  32  ft.  wide  and  72  ft.  long,  with  a 
lofty  iron  and  glass  roof  supported  by  fluted  iron 
pilasters.  There  is  a convenient  stage,  fittings, 
&c.,  and  wood  floor,  so  that  the  building  maybe 
used  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  of  Clare-street,  Bristol,  is 
the  architect,  and  the  contractor  was  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Ilminster,  the  amount  of  the  contract  being 
close  upon  1,200 1. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Neiv  Swindon. — The  newly-erected  chancel  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  New  Swindon,  has  been 
consecrated,  and  the  work  of  the  fabric  may 
now  be  considered  practically  complete.  The 
nave  and  baptistery  were  from  designs  by  Mr. 
B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  of  Spring  Gardens,  London, 
but  the  architect  of  the  chancel  was  Mr.  John 
Bevan,  of  Bristol.  The  tenders  of  Mr.  W. 
Jones,  of  Gloucester,  were  accepted  for  both 
nave  and  chancel,  and  he  has  carried  out  his 
contract.  The  interior  of  the  chancel  is  29  ft. 
in  length  by  22  ft.  6 in.  wide,  and  there  is  an 
organ-chamber  on  the  north  side,  and  choir  and 
clergy  vestry  on  the  south,  with  stalls,  &c.  The 
roof  is  of  the  wagon-headed  type,  with  moulded 
ribs.  The  stone  panels  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel  are  filled  with  stencilling,  the  centre 
compartment  being  an  angel  bearing  a shield. 
This  part  of  the  work  was  the  gift  of  the 
architect.  The  old  choir-stalls  are  retained  for 
the  present.  The  chancel  screen  is  of  pitch- 
pine,  elaborately  carved  and  surmounted  by  a 
cross. 

Cardiff. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Marsh- 
field has  just  received  some  handsome  additions, 
and  has  been  re-opened.  A fine  new  organ  has 
been  erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Its  case  is  of  pitch-pine,  and  it  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Vowles,  organ-builder, 
of  Bristol.  The  east  window  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  containing  figures 
of  Our  Lord  and  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 
This  is  by  Mr.  Horwood,  of  Frome  Selwood. 
There  is  also  a reredos  of  Caen  stone  and 
polished  serpentine.  It  contains  sculptured 
figures  of  Moses  the  Law-giver,  King  David  the 
Musician,  and  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  the 
Divine.  The  sculpture  is  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter.  All  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Messrs.  Habershon  & Fawckner, 
architects,  Newport  and  Cardiff. 

Whiston. — After  being  closed  since  June  last 
year  for  purposes  of  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment, Whiston  Church  was  re-opened  on  the 
11th  inst.  by  the  Dean  of  York.  During  the 
progress  of  the  restoration,  traces  of  work 


belonging  to  three  periods  of  architecture  were 
discovered  in  the  edifice.  In  the  wall  between 
the  nave  and  tower  there  was  evidence  that  it 
belonged  to  the  Early  Norman  period,  and  this 
was  made  more  certain  by  the  discovery  of  a 
“ horse-shoe  window,”  which  must  have  been 
blocked  up  for  generations,  and  through  which 
the  sanctus-bell  was  probably  rung.  The  old 
nave  was  of  the  fourteenth  and  the  chancel  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  old  nave  and 
chancel  now  form  the  south  aisle  to  the  new 
portion  erected,  new  arcading  of  an  elaborate 
description,  with  carved  capitals,  &c.,  being  put 
up  between  the  old  and  new  parts  of  the  build- 
ing.  The  addition  to  the  church  consists  of  a 
nave,  66  ft.  long,  22  ft.  wide,  and  35  ft.  high, 
with  open-timbered  roof.  The  chancel  is  about 
30  ft.  long  and  20  ft.  wide,  with  arcading  on 
each  side,  the  roofs  being  of  pitch  pine.  There 
is  a new  organ-chamber,  and  also  a new  vestry. 
The  seats  are  open  benches  of  English  oak. 
The  chancel  stalls,  prayer-desks,  &c.  are  also  of 
English  oak,  and  are  of  an  elaborate  character. 
The  doors  are  all  new,  and  of  substantial 
English  oak.  The  floor  to  the  pews  consists  of 
Gregory’s  patent  wood  blocks,  and  the  aisles 
and  passages  are  tiled.  The  chancel  is  paved 
with  Godwin’s  best  encaustic  tiles,  of  varied 
patterns.  The  pulpit,  which  is  described  as  a 
fine  piece  of  workmanship,  has  been  executed 
from  the  architect’s  designs  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
of  Exeter,  who  has  also  done  the  whole  of  the 
stone  carving  throughout  the  church.  The 
tower  has  been  raised  about  3 ft. ; the  modern 
parapet  has  been  removed,  and  a parapet  with 
pinnacles  of  an  elaborate  kind  has  been  substi- 
tuted. The  buttresses  and  pinnacles  are  all 
panelled.  The  tower  is  finished  with  a spire 
about  IS  ft.  high,  the  vane  being  of  wrought 
iron,  gilded.  The  whole  of  the  roofing  of  the 
church  is  of  Colley  Weston  tiles.  The  modern 
doorway  in  the  tower  has  been  removed,  and  a 
lancet  window  (of  which  it  is  stated  there  was 
evidence  formerly)  has  been  substituted.  The 
east  window  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Howard  as  a 
memorial  to  her  late  husband,  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Canon  Howard,  the  former  rector.  The 
subject  is  the  Nativity  and  Anointing  of  our 
Lord,  also  his  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension.  It  has  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Clayton  & Bell.  The  west  window  is  the  gift 
of  the  Waring  family,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kemp,  of  London.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  done  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott,  of  London,  as  archi- 
tect; Mr.  George  Hannaford,  of  London,  was 
clerk  of  the  works;  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Fast,  of 
Melton  Mowbray,  is  the  builder.  The  cost  of 
the  new  portion  of  the  work  alone  will  be  about 
5,000Z.,  and  this  will  be  entirely  defrayed  by 
Lady  Charlotte  Howard. 

Aberaman  ( South  Wales'). — This  church,  which 
is  situated  near  Aberdare,  and  has  been  erected 
at  the  sole  cost  of  Sir  George  Elliot,  bart.,  M.P., 
as  a memorial  to  Lady  Elliot,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  his  employes,  about  400  of  whom  it  will 
accommodate,  was  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  on  the  29th  ult.  It  consists  of  nave, 
63  ft.  by  28  ft.,  with  north  porch  9 ft.  square, 
chancel  (with  semicircular  apsidal end),  35  ft.  by 
22  ft.,  and  two  transepts,  each  14  ft.  6 in.  square. 
The  sloping  character  of  the  site  has  been 
utilised  so  as  to  provide  three  useful  rooms 
beneath  the  chancel  and  transepts,  these  floors 
being  supported  on  iron  girders  and  white  brick 
arches.  The  general  style  of  architecture 
adopted  is  the  one  that  prevailed  during  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  pitch  pine  nave  and 
transept  roofs  are  open  to  the  ridge  and 
plastered  between  the  rafters,  and  the  chancel 
has  a wagon  boarded  ceiling.  The  copings  and 
other  dressed  stone  came  from  Messrs.  Pictor’s 
Westwood  Quarry,  and  the  carving  in  imitation 
of  natural  foliage  and  fruit  has  been  executed 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Herridge,  of  Cardiff.  The 
chancel  and  sacrarium  are  paved  with  Maw’s 
encaustic  tiles.  The  wrought-iron  and  brass- 
work,  including  all  the  gasfittings,  came  from 
Messrs.  Brawn’s,  Birmingham.  The  heating  is 
by  means  of  hot-water  piping  carried  along  the 
walls  and  passages.  The  glazing  of  the  windows, 
supplied  by  Mr.  Ben.  Gay,  of  Bristol,  is 
cathedral  rolled,  in  variegated  tints,  but  the 
glass  in  the  chancel  lancets  is  by  Mayer,  of 
Munich.  Mr.  C.  Shepherd,  of  Cardiff,  was  the 
contractor,  and  the  architect  was  Mr.  E.  H. 
Lingen  Barker,  of  Hereford. 

St.  Helen’s. — On  the  20th  inst.  the  Mayor  of 
St.  Helen’s  (Lieut.-Col.  Gamble),  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  a new  chui’ch  which  is  being 
erected  on  Cowley-hill,  St.  Helen’s,  and  which 


is  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Mark.  The  church  is 
intended  to  contain  700  sittings,  all  free,  for 
the  district  of  Cowley  Hill  and  Gerard’s  Bridge, 
which  contains  a population  of  6,000.  The 
sum  required  for  the  purpose  would  be  about 
5,000Z.  Lieut.-Col.  Gamble  gives  a site  and 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  cost,  not  to  exceed  1,000Z. 
Mr.  Gandy,  of  St.  Helen’s,  is  the  architect  for 
the  new  church,  and  the  contract  has  been  let 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  in  whose  hands  the 
work  has  so  far  progressed  satisfactorily. 

East  Harptrec. — The  ancient  church  of  St. 
Laurence,  East  Harptree,  which  has  been 
undergoing  restoration  for  the  past  two  years, 
was  re-opened  on  the  20th  inst.  by  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  A restoration  committee, 
consisting  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Nutt  (rector),  and 
Mr.  C.  A.  Kemble  and  Mr.  J.  Grant  (church- 
wardens), set  earnestly  to  work  in  the  matter, 
and  their  efforts  being  well  backed  up  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Kettlewell,  the  “ squire  of  the  parish,” 
the  work  was  commenced.  The  contract  was 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  F.  Merrick  & Son,  Glaston- 
bury, and  the  work  has  been  carried  out  from 
the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G. 
Somers  Clark,  of  London,  architect.  The 
church  has  been  thoroughly  restored,  inside  and 
out.  The  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  the  nave  are 
of  pitch  pine,  and  have  been  decorated  in 
stencil  work  by  Messrs.  Bell,  of  College-green, 
Bristol.  The  oak  girders  and  carved  wall  plates 
of  the  sixteenth  century  have  been  retained. 
The  old-fashioned  and  ugly  square  pews  have 
been  replaced  by  handsomely  - carved  oak 
benches  ; there  are  new  carved  oak  choir  stalls, 
and  an  elaborately  carved  oak  chancel  screen, 
with  a large  Latin  cross  in  the  centre.  The 
Newton  tomb,  which  formerly  stood  at  the  back 
of  the  altar,  has  been  restored,  and  now  stands 
in  the  north  porch.  The  new  brass  lamps  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Singer,  of  Frome. 

Bristol. — On  Sunday  last  St.  Barnabas  Church, 
Ashley-road,  Bristol,  was  reopened,  on  the 
completion  of  the  extensive  repairs  and  decora- 
tions which  have  been  in  progress  for  the  last 
two  months.  The  walls  have  been  distempered 
in  three  shades,  with  stencilled  bands  relieving 
and  emphasising  the  different  colours.  The 
chancel  has  been  treated  in  diaper  work.  The 
old  glass  in  the  windows  has  been  removed,  and 
replaced  with  tinted  lead  glazing.  The  ceilings 
have  been  covered  with  stained  and  varnished 
boarding,  relieved  by  pitch-pine  mouldings.  The 
transept  seats  have  been  altered  to  harmonise 
with  those  in  the  aisle.  A new  choir  vestry  has 
also  been  formed  in  tho  gallery  by  placing  a 
wood  screen  filled  with  tinted  lead  glazing 
across  the  lower  arch.  The  decorative  work 
and  glazing  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Bell  & Sons,  of  College-green;  and  the  struc- 
tural alterations  by  Messrs.  E.  & T.  Hatherley, 
Stoke’s-croft,  directed  by  a committee  consist- 
ing of  the  vicar,  the  churchwardens,  and  other 
gentlemen. 

Somerby,  Oalcham.  — The  chancel  of  the 
parish  church  has  been  completely  restored. 
The  old  flat  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a high, 
pitched  one,  like  it  had  formerly.  The  windows 
have  been  restored,  also  the  old  Norman  priest’s 
door  in  the  north  side.  Two  small  windows 
were  discovered  at  the  west  end  of  the  chancel ; 
these  have  been  opened,  and  are  now  filled  with 
stained  glass,  as  is  also  the  large  east  window 
and  one  window  in  the  north  side.  The  sedilia 
has  been  restored ; a new  floor  of  Minton  tiles 
laid;  massive  oak  benches  have  been  fixed. 
The  altar-rail,  also  of  oak,  is  supported  on 
standards  of  wrought  iron  and  brass  from 
Brown  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  Tho  stained 
glass,  which  is  of  a superior  charrcter,  is  by 
Mr.  Lavers,  the  well-known  artist  of  London. 
The  builder’s  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Hayes,  of  Melton,  the  whole  being  from  tho 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  R.  Winter  Johnson,  architect,  Melton 
Mowbray. 


Progress  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel. — During 
the  week  ending  October  20,  Colonel  Beaumont 
has  driven  25  yards  from  the  Birkenhead  side, 
and  the  advance  by  hand  on  the  Liverpool  side 
has  been  11  yards.  The  distance  still  to  be 
massed  before  the  ends  meet  is  416  yards.  A 
; unction  will  be  made  between  the  Mersey 
Railway  and  the  Chester  and  Birkenhead  Rail- 
way, for  which  a considerable  clearing  of  houses 
has  been  made  in  Birkenhead,  and  the  tunnel  is 
being  pushed  forward  rapidly  to  the  intended 
point  of  junction.  This  section  of  tho  work  is 
to  be  finished  by  February  next. 
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DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Torcross. — On  the  18th  inst.,  the  memorial 
stone  of  a new  Congregational  Chapel  was  laid 
at  Torcross,  Devon.  The  building  will  be  of 
local  material,  and  will  cost  about  4501.  The 
plans,  which  were  originally  drawn  by  Mr. 
Wills,  of  Derby,  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Adams  by  Mr.  Edgcombe,  con- 
tractor for  the  masonry,  and  Mr.  Harvey,  con- 
tractor for  the  woodwork. 

Oxford. — The  new  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Walton- 
street,  was  opened  a short  time  since.  It  is 
Gothic  of  the  Early  English  period,  and  it  is 
faced  entirely  with  red  brick.  The  interior 
is  also  finished  with  red  brickwork  with  stamped 
plaster.  It  is  calculated  to  seat  450 -persons. 
There  is  a school  at  the  back,  in  which  are  four 
class-rooms,  andi  accommodation  for  tea  meet- 
ings. The  building  has  cost  about  3,0001.  Mr. 
Mullett  Ellis,  of  8,  Old  Jewry,  London,  is  the 
architect.  The  building  has  been  erected  by 
Messrs.  Wilkins  & Sons,  of  Eynsham  and 
Oxford. 

Leadhills,  N.B.  — The  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  Free  Church  at  Lead-hills,  Lanarkshire, 
was  laid  on  Friday,  the  19th  inst.  by  Mr. 
James  Alexander,  of  Glasgow.  Some  special 
interest  is  attached  to  the  occasion  from  the 
fact  that  the  new  church  will  be,  in  point  of 
altitude,  the  highest  church  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  village  of  Leadhills  being  ( vide 
the  Gazetteers)  the  highest  inhabited  village,  and 
the  new  church  is  situated  on  an  excellent  and 
picturesque  site  on  one  of  the  highest  parts  of 
the  village.  The  church  is  designed  in  a simple 
type  of  Early  English  which  will  harmonise  well 
with  the  surroundings,  and  will,  as  required  by 
the  situation,  be  a most  substantial  structure. 
The  interior  will  be  simply  but  handsomely 
treated,  and  all  the  windows  will  be  enriched 
with  stained  glass.  Sittings  are  provided  for 
360  persons,  besides  the  usual  accessory  accom- 
modation, and  the  total  cost  will  be  under 
2,000 1.  The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  architect,  Glasgow,  and  is 
being  erected  under  his  charge. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Rothwell. — In  consequence  of  a deficiency  of 
light  in  the  chancel  of  Rothwell  Church,  the  old 
small  three-light  east  window  has  been  abolished, 
and  a much  larger  five-light  window,  with 
traceries  above,  opened  out.  This  new  window 
has  just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  the 
subjects  of  the  respective  lights  being  the 
Nativity,  Christ  disputing  with  the  Doctors  in 
the  Temple,  His  Crucifixion,  Resurrection,  and 
Ascension.  Below  these  illustrations  are  medal- 
lions of  angels,  bearing  and  displaying  various 
instruments  and  emblems  of  the  Passion. 
Each  subject  is  surmounted  by  an  ornamented 
canopy.  In  the  tracery  lights  above,  the  eight 
principal  ones  contain  figures  of  the  four 
Evangelists,  each  with  his  gospel,  and  of  four 
of  the  greater  Prophets,  viz.,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  The  smaller  tracery 
lights  are  filled  with  foliate  ornamentation 
on  rich  grounds.  The  style,  in  accordance 
with  the  architecture,  is  late  fifteenth  century. 
As  far  as  practicable,  the  old  stained  glass  has 
been  used  and  incorporated  into  the  new  serial 
illustrations.  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds, 
are  the  artists  of  the  illustrations  ; Mr.  W. 
Richardson,  of  Leeds  and  Rothwell,  being  the 
aroliitect- 

Bilston. — The  Church  of  St.  Leonard,  Bilston, 
has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Ewan  Christian.  A 
handsome  stained-glass  window,  representing 
the  Crucifixion,  has  been  placed  in  the  east  end 
of  the  church.  Messrs.  Warrington  & Co.,  of 
No.  40,  Fitzroy-square,  London,  were  the  artists. 

Sedgley. — Sedgley  Parish  Church  has  lately 
undergone  renovation,  in  the  process  of  which 
it  has  been  relieved  of  its  high  pews  and  deep 
side  galleries,  and  now  two  of  its  stained  win- 
dows, which  had  hitherto  been  but  half  finished 
on  account  of  the  obscuring  galleries,  have  been 
completed.  One  of  these  is  in  the  north  aisle, 
and  the  other  is  in  the  south.  That  in  the 
north  aisle  is  erected  in  memory  of  members 
of  the  Nayler  family,  and  the  general  subject 
of  it  is  “ The  Gathering  unto  Shiloh.”  In  the 
lower  part  is  the  visit  of  the  Wise  Men  of  the 
East  to  worship  the  Infant  Christ  in  Bethlehem  ; 
and  in  the  upper  part,  which  has  just  now  been 
added,  is  the  Old  Testament  prelude  to  this, 
namely,  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of  the  South  to 


hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon.  The  wiudow  in 
the  south  aisle  is  erected  in  memory  of  members 
of  the  Fellows  family,  and  the  general  subject 
of  it  is  “ The  Early  Appearings  of  Christ  in  the 
Temple.”  In  the  lower  part  is  the  Visit  at 
twelve  years  old,  when  he  answered  and  ques- 
tioned the  Doctors  ; and  in  the  upper  part,  just 
added,  is  the  Visit  made  at  the  time  of  His 
Mother’s  Purification,  when  Simeon  and  Anna 
were  there.  The  lower  parts  of  both  windows 
were  executed  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Chance  Bros.,  of  Smethwick ; the  upper  parts 
have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  R.  W.  Winfield 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham,  successors  to  Messrs. 
Camm  Bros.  The  new  parts  of  the  Nayler  and 
Fellows  windows  are  from  a design  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Camm. 


UlisteUanea. 

Shepton  Malet.  — The  Local  Board  of 
Health,  to  whose  sewerage  difficulties  we  re- 
ferred a short  time  since  (p.  303,  ante),  seem 
still  to  be  “not  happy.”  At  a special  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  held  on  Monday,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Mackay  in  the  chair,  the  engineer,  Mr.  A.  T. 
Catley,  presented  a report  announcing  that  the 
worst  part  of  the  sewers  had  been  re-opened  and 
amended,  and  he  hoped  they  might  now  “ be 
passable,  though  they  could  never  be  made  into 
first-class  work.”  After  some  financial  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  work,  two  members  of 
the  Board  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  several 
of  the  pipes  were  out  of  level.  Mr.  Catley  said 
he  knew  it.  The  only  way  to  make  the  job  a first- 
class  one  would  be  to  root  the  whole  work  up 
and  re-lay.  He  had  never  anticipated  that  the 
work  would  bo  so  difficult.  A member  sug- 
gested that  the  Board  ought  to  be  hanged  if  the 
work  had  to  be  done  over  again,  to  which  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  no  fear  about  that,  as 
there  was  no  money  to  do  it  over  again.  Tlie 
Chairman  inquired  if  any  member  would 
volunteer  to  go  round  with  the  engineer  and  see 
where  the  failures  from  leakage  existed,  but  “ all 
the  members  had  appointments  for  the  following 

day The  clerk  stated  that,  acting  upon 

the  instructions  of  the  Board,  he  had  prepared 
for  Mr.  Catley’s  signature  a lien  upon  the 
moneys  due  to  him  from  the  Board  as  collateral 
security  for  the  moneys  passing  through  his 
hands.  Such  a lien  or  other  bond  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  auditor,  but  Mr.  Catley  had  re- 
turned the  document,  and  refused  to  sign  it. — 
The  Chairman  read  the  document,  asking  Mr. 
Catley  if  he  would  not  sign  it. — Mr.  Catley  : 
No,  I do  not  like  the  look  of  it. — Mr.  Catley 
then  drew  up  a very  short  memorandum  which 
he  offered  to  sign.  The  Chairman,  having 
read  it,  said,  ‘ The  Board  cannot  accept  any 
document  which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  our  legal  adviser.’  Mr.  Catley  then  put  in 
a letter,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  reason  why 
ho  would  not  sign  the  lien  was  that  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  being  paid  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered. — Mr.  Luff : Mr.  Catley’s  duties  do  not 
terminate  until  the  sewage  scheme  is  in  fair 
working  order. — The  Chairman  : You  do  not 
give  us  any  definite  and  not  far  distant  time 
when  we  shall  have  our  works  completed. — 
Mr.  Catley  : It  is  an  unfortunate  job  from 
beginning  to  end. — The  Board  quite  agreed 
with  Mr.  Catley.” 

A Large  Sun-burner. — The  auditorium  of 
the  Alhambra  Theatre  will  be  lighted  by  one  of 
Strode  & Co.’s  patent  ventilating  sun-burners. 
The  sun-burner  will  have  819  jets,  giving  a light 
of  upwards  of  12,000  standard  candles  ; it  will 
be  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  domed  ceiling,  and 
be  surrounded  by  a grating  of  pierced  ironwork 
designed  by  the  architects, — Messrs.  Perry  & 
Reed, — and,  in  addition  to  the  removal  of  the 
products  of  combustion  of  the  very  large 
quantity  of  gas  consumed,  is  also  expected  to 
efficiently  ventilate  the  auditorium.*  The  only 
sun-burner  approaching  this  one  in  size  was 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.  at  the 
Michaeloff  Theatre  in  St.  Petersburg  some 
years  ago.  In  addition  to  this  sun-burner, 
Messrs.  Strode  & Co.  are  also  constructing  and 
fitting  up  arrangements  of  rings  or  coronas  of 
gas  jets  for  illuminating  the  turrets,  which  will 
be  lighted  simultaneously  by  the  flash-light 
arrangement  applied  by  them  at  the  Princess’s, 
Savoy,  Strand,  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  many 
other  theatres  in  London  and  the  country. 

* It  is  to  be  hoped  that  corresponding  attention  will  be 
paid  to  inlet  ventilation,  and  means  of  warming  the  air,  or 
the  result  will  be  to  draw  cold  draughts  into  the  audi- 
torium. 


The  Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — Th 

following  lectures  for  the  winter  session,  1883-  1 
1884,  have  been  arranged  for,  and  will  be 
delivered  in  the  Museum,  74a,  Margaret-street,  3 
Regent-street,  on  the  dates  named  : — Thursday, 
Nov.  1,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abatement  ; 
Institution,  “On  Smoke  Abatement.”  Thurs- 
day, Nov.  15,  Dr.  Robert  J.  Lee,  “ On  the  Dis- 
infeefion  of  the  Atmosphere.”  This  lecture  will 
be  illustrated  by  experiments  and  demonstra-  ^ 
tions.  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  Mr.  George  Murray, 
of  the  National  History  Department  of  the 
British  Museum,  “ On  the  Potato  Disease.”  'j 
This  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  microscopical 
preparations  and  diagrams.  Thursday,  Nov.  29,  ' 
Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
King’s  College,  London,  “ Diseases  caused  by 
Sanitary  Defects  in  Houses.”  Thursday,  Dec.  6, 
Dr.  G.  Y.  Poore,  Professor  of  Forensic  Medicine 
in  University  College,  London,  “ On  Coffee  and 
Tea.”  Thursday,  Jan.  17,  Mr.  T.  Pridgin 
Teale  (of  Leeds),  “ Economy  of  Coal  in  Private 
Houses.”  Arrangements  for  additional  lectures 
are  in  progress.  The  lectures  will  be  followed 
by  discussions.  The  Museum  is  open  daily 
from  10  a.m.  till  7 p.m.,  and  on  Mondays  and 
Saturdays  to  9 p.m.  It  is  free  to  the  public  from 
5 p.m.  to  7 p.m.,  and  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays 
from  2 p.m.  to  9 p.m.  A charge  of  6d.  is  made 
at  other  times,  except  to  members.  The  library 
and  reading-room  are  open  daily  from  10  a.m. 
to  7 p.m.  for  the  use  of  members  and  others 
recommended  by  members. 

Amalgamation  of  Metropolitan  Gas 
Companies. — It  is  announced  that  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company 
and  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  may 
be  regarded  as  practically  arranged.  We  are 
not  sure  that  this  arrangement  will  be  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  gas  consumers,  who  are  likely 
to  be  pretty  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  gigantic 
company  which  is  presently  to  take  unto  itself 
the  lighting  of  the  whole  of  the  metropolis,  with 
the  exception  of  a fraction  served  by  a small 
company  which  refuses  to  amalgamate.  Prac- 
tically, however,  the  lighting  of  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis  north  of  the  Thames  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gaslight  and  Coke  Company 
for  some  time  past,  while  the  absorption  of  the 
Phoenix  and  Surrey  Consumers’  Companies 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  given  < 
the  whole  of  the  supply  south  of  the  Thames  to 
the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company, — a com- 
pany which  has  always  borne  a good  name  for 
efficiency  of  management  and  for  the  lowness  of 
its  charge  for  gas  as  compared  with  the  charges 
of  other  companies.  We  are  now  told  that,  the 
amalgamation  scheme  having  been  approved  at 
the  meetings  which  have  just  been  held  of  the 
proprietors  in  the  two  companies,  all  that  is 
now  required  is  the  formal  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  on  this  point  no  doubt  is  enter- 
tained. 

Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Society. — The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  19th  inst.,  when  the 
report  for  the  past  year  was  read  by  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  S.  A.  Bailey.  Papers  had  been 
read  before  the  members  at  the  monthly 
meetings  by  the  following  gentlemen  : — Mr.  W. 
Exley,  on  “ The  Early  History  of  Menston  ” ; Mr. 
T.  J.  Empsall,  on  “ The  Royalist  Compounders 
of  Bradford”;  Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  on  “The 
History  of  the  Bradford  Piece  Halls”  ; and  Mr. 
W.  Glossop,  on  “ The  Roman  and  British 
Remains  on  Romald’s  Moor.”  Excursions  have 
taken  place  to  Marley  Hall,  Hawksworth  Hall 
and  Baildon  Moor,  and  Pontefract.  The  pro- 
gramme for  the  coming  session  stated  that 
papers  would  be  read  by  the  following 
members: — Mr.  S.  O.  Bailey,  on  “The  Plans, 
Maps,  &c.,  of  Bradford”  ; Mr.  W.  Claridge, 
M.A.,  “Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Baldwin, 
sometime  master  of  the  Bradford  Grammar 
School  in  the  last  century  ” ; Mr.  S.  Rayner, 
on  “ The  Early  History  of  Pudsey  ” ; Mr.  T.  T. 
Empsall,  on  “ The  Royalist  Compounders  of 
Bradford”  ; Mr.  J.  W.  Turner,  on  “ Memorials 
of  the  Bradford  Piece  Hall”  ; and  Mr.  W.  M. 
Brookes,  on  “ Archbishop  Sharp.”  Mr.  T.  E. 
Empsall  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Hall. — H.R.H. 

Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover  and  the  Baron 
Pawel  von  Rammingen  havo  signified  their 
intention  of  being  present  at  the  first  Ballad 
Concert  given  by  Mr.  Clement  Hoey  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Coffee  Music  Hall,  on  Thursday, 
November  1st,  when  Sir  Julius  Benedict  will 
conduct. 


THE  BUILDER. 


The  Joinery  Industry  in  New  South 
Wales. 


The  Leys  School,  Cambridge. — We  are 

asked  to  state,  in  reference  to  our  illustrated 
notice  of  this  school  a fortnight  ago  (p.  482), 
that  Mr.  George  Dalton  was  clerk  of  the  works 
for  the  dining-hall,  north  block,  and  other  parts 
of  the  building. 

Llaneddwyn  Church,  Merionethshire, 

has  been  effectively  lighted  by  means  of  the 
Hesperus  lamp,  the  patentees  and  manufac- 
turers of  which  are  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of 
Birmingham  and  London. 

Hartlepool  Tramways.  — The  tender  of 
Messrs.  Wilkes  & Co.,  of  17,  Devonsliire-square, 
Bishopsgate,  has  been  accepted  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hartlepool  Tramways. 


For  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Glebe  L 
Woodford  Green,  for  Mr.  Bradshaw  Brown. 
Hooper,  surveyor,  Woodford  : — 

J.  L.  Cattell  £1,3 

H.  Phillips 1,2 

G.  Irapey  1,1 

L.  Knight  1,1 

J.  Jackson  1,1 

C.  G.  Pound  1,1 

T.  Knight  1,0 


-There  are  in  this  colony  several  large 
i joinery  works,  fitted  with  the  best  labour-saving 
[ machinery,  and  the  most  modern  appliances 
j used  in  the  trade.  The  establishments  of 
Messrs.  Hudson  Bros.,  Messrs.  Goodlet  & Smith, 
c and  Mr.  John  Booth,  at  Sydney,  employ  a large 
l number  of  hands  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
I colonial  contractors.  At  Messrs.  Goodlet  & 
I Smith’ 8 establishment,  about  100,000  Tt.  of 
I timber  are  sawn  weekly,  nine-tenths  of  which 
I consist  of  colonial  hardwood,  cedar,  beech,  and 
i pine.  Nearly  every  sort  of  building  materials 
) is  manufactured  by  the  firm.  They  have  two 
large  potteries,  where  sewage-pipes  from  3 in.  to 
24  in.  in  diameter,  building  and  paving  brick, 
and  all  descriptions  of  stoneware,  are  made. 

rose  from 


Roland  Bros. 


It.  Strachan  

K.  Wilson  

W.  Nicholls  

Woodham  & Fry 


j.  Barwell 
T.  Adams.. 


For  new  business  premises,  Broad-street,  Reading,  for 
lr.  It.  Brigham.  Messrs.  Brown  & AJbury,  architects: — 
Woodrolfo  & Son  £2,360  0 0 


TENDERS. 

For  additions  to  carriage  works,  119  and  151,  Euston- 
road,  for  Mr.  Stenniog.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Son,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bull 

Royal  ..  £1,036  0 0 


The  total  number  of  saw-mills,  &c. 

112  in  1871  to  213  in  1880. 

The  Electric  Light  in.  Churches. — The 
Cologne  Gazette  refers  to  the  fact  of  the  so- 
called  Isaac  Church  at  St.  Petersburg  being 
the  first  ecclesiastical  building  in  connexion 
with  which  the  electric  light  has  been  used. 
The  interior  of  places  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  Greek  church  must  only  be  illuminated  by 
wax  candles,  according  to  traditional  custom. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  effect  without 
violating  the  above-mentioned  rule,  the  electric 
light  had  to  be  placed  outside  the  building,  but 
the  success  of  the  arrangements  is  said  to  be 
complete.  The  electric  lamps  represent  the 
light  of  30,000  candles,  while  the  illumination 
hitherto  in  use  (together  with  the  lights  held 
by  devout  persons)  was  only  about  2,000 
candles. 

Sanitary  Administration  in  tlie  Metro- 
polis.— The  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  held  its  first  meeting  for  the  present 
session  on  the  19th  inst.,  in  its  rooms,  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  when  Dr.  T.  Orme  Dudfield,  of 
Kensington,  was  inducted  into  the  chair  as 
President,  and  gave  his  inaugural  address.  He 
took  for  his  subject  the  question  of  sanitary 
administration  in  the  metropolis,  and  dealt  with 
it  under  three  heads, — the  need  of  unity  of 
administration,  how  such  unity  could  be  brought 
about,  and  the  probable  benefits  of  unity  being 
attained.  We  hope  to  print  a considerable 
portion  of  the  address,  but  want  of  space 
obliges  us  to  defer  it  till  next  week. 

New  Statue  in  Paris. — A group  is 
about  to  be  erected  on  the  Place  de 
la  Salpetribre  in  honour  of  Doctor  Pinel, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
for  the  improvement  of  the  treatment  of  the 
insane.  The  sculptor  is  M.  Ludovic  Durand, 
who  has  represented  the  doctor  holding  in  his 
right  hand  some  broken  fetters ; at  his  feet  a 
young  girl  raises  her  eyes  to  her  benefactor. 
The  doctor  is  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  the  Directory.  The  monument  has  been 
erected  by  the  Medico-Pyschological  Society  of 
Paris  with  the  assistance  of  a grant  from  the 
Government  and  the  Municipal  Council. 

Workhouse  and  Infirmary,  Fulham-road. 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  inspected  the  above  build- 
ing on  Tuesday  last.  He  was  conducted  through 
the  new  buildings,  which  are  of  an  extensive 
character,  by  Dr.  Webster,  Mr.  Saxon  Snell,  the 
architect,  and  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  the  builder, 
and  expressed  himself  gratified  with  the  com- 
pleteness of  all  the  arrangements.  The  infirmary 
is  the  largest  in  London,  being  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  800  patients.  The  workhouse 
will,  when  completed,  contain  nearly  1,500 
inmates. 

The  “Otto  Gas-Engine.” — We  have  been 
asked  to  mention  that  in  the  actions  of  Otto 
v.  Ashbury  Sumner,  & Co.,  Otto  v.  Ogden, 
and  Otto  v.  Pickerton  & Co.,  which  were 
actions  brought  by  Mr.  Otto  to  restrain  infringe- 
ment of  his  patent  No.  2,081,  1876,  the  respec- 
tive defendants  have  submitted  to  orders  for  a 
perpetual  injunction  in  terms  similar  to  those 
of  the  judgment  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
favour  of  the  same  plaintiff  in  an  action  of 
Otto  v.  Linford  brought  to  restrain  infringe- 
ment of  the  same  patent. 

The  Buskin  Museum  at  Sheffield. — A 
meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  lluskin 
Museum  was  held  at  Sheffield  on  Monday.  An 
offer  had  been  made  to  raise  5,000Z.  to  erect  a 
suitable  building ; but  Mr.  Buskin’ s solicitors 
would  not  waive  the  rights  of  St.  George’s 
Guild.  Since  then  Mr.  Buskin  has  written, 
saying  that  the  Mayor  need  not  be  uneasy ; 
that  he  has  not  moved  from  his  old  purpose 
with  regard  to  the  museum,  and  will  visit 
Sheffield  soon. 


Wernham 
Weaver  . . 


Bourton 


Kingerlee 


Bottrill 


Searle 


Gould  & Brand 


Dixon 


For  alterations  to  the  Hornsey  Wood  Tavern, 
Sisters-road,  Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  1 
Messrs.  Brunsden  & Henderson,  architects  : — 

F.  Sauuders  £165  O 


R.  Lines  & Co. 


Richardson  Bros. 


Clarke  Bros 1C1  10  0 

F.  Smith  (accepted)  99  10  0 

For  alterations  to  premises,  and  erecting  new  glazed  roof 
(Rendle’s  system)  over  yard  in  rear  of  Nos.  2 and  2a, 
Praed-street,  for  Messrs.  Goy  & Co.,  Leadenhall-street. 
Messrs.  Brunsden  & Henderson,  architects  : — 

R.  Lines  & Co £159  0 0 

Richardson  Bros 113  0 0 

F.  Saunders  (accepted) 141  6 0 


Four  others  tendered. 


For  the  construction  of  storm -water  sewers  in  the 
district  lying  between  Granby-street  and  Wellington-street, 
Leicester,  tor  the  Corporation.  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

G.  Stephenson,  Market  Harborough £2,350  0 0 

S.  & \V.  Pattinson,  Sleaford 1,831  15  2 

J.  Smith,  Leicester  1,755  11  6 

Kellett  & Bentley,  London  1,752  7 4 

C.  Harris,  Shrewsbury  1,696  0 0 

T.  Smart,  Nottingham  1,672  6 10 

B.  Roberts,  Bradford  1,610  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises,  Nos.  21  and 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Goy  & Co.  Mest 
Brunsden  & Henderson,  architects  : — 

Richardson  Bros,  (accepted). 


For  widening  and  deepening  the  River  Soar,  and  im- 
proving the  Leicester  navigation,  for  the  Corporation  of 
Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor: — 

G.  Lawson,  Glasgow  £40,115  9 7 

Benton  & Woodiv'--  T'-~1 — fir  ' ’ j ’ ' " 

Kellett  &,  Bentlei 
Foster  & Barry,’,! 


London. 


For  alterations  and  new  roof  to  mineral  water 
manufactory,  Nos.  125  to  128,  High-street,  Shad  well. 
Mr.  William  0.  Livermore,  architect: — 

Contract  No.  1. 

Braggar  £345  0 0 


Mansell 


Blow  225  0 0 

Buckle  185  10  0 

England  & Thomson  (accepted)  175  0 O 

For  the  erection  of  the  Nightingale  Tavern,  Nightingale- 
lane,  Wanstead.  Mr.  William  (,’.  Livermore,  architect  : — 

C.  Mansfield  £1,275  0 0 

W.  Buckle 1,100  0 0 

A.  Nicholls 1,02 0 0 0 

England  & Thompson  (accepted)  ...  965  0 0 

For  alterations  to  stables  aud  erecting  dwelling-house 
for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  & Co.,  at  Camberwell. 
Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Downs  £487  0 0 


Hubble  &.  Trott 


11  arris  & Wardrop  390  0 0 

Watkins 3-15  0 0 

D.  1).  & A.  Brown  311  0 0 

Aldridge  & Jenvey 321  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  a house  in  the  Derby-road.  Bonme- 
mouth,  for  Mrs.  Roy.  Messrs.  Kemp-Welch  & Pinder, 
architects : — 

Jenkins  & Son  (accepted) £3,128  0 0 


Carman 


Sweet  & Loder 


Carless  & Co.  (accepted)  329  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  Clapton  Park  Club 
and  Institute,  60,  Brooksby’s-walk,  Homerton.  Mr.  A.  J. 
Hicks,  architect 

Gower  & Pettipher  (accepted)  £162  lo  0 
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For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  South  Shields, 
for  Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  King-street.  Mr.  Henry  Grieves, 
architect,  South  Shields 

Fishborn  Bros.,  North  Shields £3,418  0 0 

A.  Thompson,  Gateshead  3,392  0 0 

E.  G.  Simpson,  Newcastle  3,195  8 8 

R.  Crosbie,  South  Shields 3,178  4 9 

G.  Mathews,  South  Shields  3,120  11  0 

D.  Lawes  & Co.,  South  Shields  3,f>07  15  11 

J.  L.  Miller,  Gateshead 3,038  10  4 

D.  Kennedy  & Son,  Jarrow  3,030  0 0 

J.  Moore,  South  Shields  2,990  0 0 

J.  Nichol  & Sons,  South  Shields 2,960  0 0 

J.  Storar,  Jarrow 2,920  0 0 

Holliday  & Christie,  South  Shields...  2,895  14  10 

W.  M.  Hudson,  South  Shields* 2,664  10  7 

* Accepted. 


For  the  erection  of  new  manor  house,  lodge,  &c.,  at 
Elmswell,  Suffolk,  for  the  Rev.  W.  A.  C.  Macfarlane. 
Mr.  J.  Llewellyn  Wilson,  architect,  9,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi.  Quantities  by  Mr.  John  O.  Abbot : — 
Cornish  & Gaymer,  North  Walsham..  £4,442  7 0 

1?nnnH  Tallinn  P-  Cn  T nn  A ,;r\  A Q7(l  (1  A 


Ennor,  Julian,  & Co.,  London 4,370  0 0 

T.  Heath,  London  3,988  0 0 

G.  Dobson,  Colchester  3,645  0 0 

H.  Everett  & Sod,  Colchester  3,625  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  wharf,  warehouse,  Bnd  stabling, 
on  Backside,  Southwark,  for  Sir  W.  A.  Rose  & Co. 
Messrs.  Notley  & Trollope,  architects 

Lathey  Bros £7,401  0 0 

G.  Shaw  7,2  .'3  0 0 

Patman  k Fotheringham  7,191  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 7,120  0 0 

Colls  k Sons  6,979  0 0 

Dove  Bros ..  6,835  0 0 

R.  Condor  6,690  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 6,658  0 0 

8.  J.  Scott  6,613  0 0 

W.  Brass  6,483  0 0 


For  fnrther  works  at  No.  91,  London  Wall,  for  Mr. 

F.  W.  Warmington.  Messrs.  Ebbetts  & Cobb,  architects. 
Savoy  House,  115,  Strand,  and  at  Colchester:— 

Steel  Bros £152  17  6 


For  the  completion  of  two  houses  at  Sutton,  Surrey, 
for  Mr.  Skinner.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton,  architect, 
the  Wool  Exchange  : — 

C.  J.  Pain  £354  12  0 

J.  B.  Potter  260  0 0 

G.  M.  Woottou  220  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Nos.  9 and  10,  Hazleboure  Gardens, 
Clapham,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  the  two  houses 
into  one,  aod  decorating  same.  Mr.  Edwd.  J.  Thomas, 
architect,  79,  Mark-lnnc  . — 

Lupson £1,270  0 0 

Potterton  1,145  0 0 

Maxwell  Bros 1,118  0 0 

Soinerford  1,10)  0 0 

Cass . 995  0 0 

Priestley  (accepted)  870  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Shoreditch  New 
Almshouses.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect,  63, 
Finsbury  Pavement : — 

Douglas  (accepted) . 

For  alterations  and  repairs  to  houses  in  HatGeld-street, 
St.  Luke’s.  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell,  architect : — 

Woolley  (accepted). 


For  additions  and  repairs  to  Nos.  1 to  12,  Addey -street, 
Deptford.  Mr.  Richard  J.  LoTell,  architect 
Brabham  (accepted). 


For  the  erectiou  of  two  houses  at  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Henry  Geo.  Bishop,  architect,  15,  Emery-street,  Cam- 
bridge : — 

Yarrow,  Cambridge £1,600  0 0 

Parccll,  Cambridge  (accepted)  1,200  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a farmhouse  at  Barley,  for  Mr. 

H.  C.  Briscoe.  Mr.  Henry  Geo.  Bishop,  architect : — 

Ramsa.V  £1,260  0 0 

Jones  & Son  1,236  0 0 

Isaac  & Co 1,220  0 0 

G.  Bailey,  Cambridge  (accepted)  ...  1,209  0 0 


For  erection  of  walls  on  south  and  west  side  of  the 
Infirmary,  Dartmouth  Park-hill,  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  of  St.  Pancras  : — 

L amble  (accepted)  £215  0 0 


For  alterations  at  the  Belgrave  Tavern,  Finchley,  for  the 
New  Westminster  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd, 


architect  : — 

Bull £256  10  0 

King  & Son 210  0 0 

Pembertou 238  0 0 

Lamhle  (accepted)  227  0 0 


For  repairs  at  the  Railway  Tavern,  Kingsland,  for  the 
New  Westminster  Brewery  Company.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd, 
architect  : — 

King  & Son  £155  0 0 

Bull 148  0 0 

Pemberton  137  0 0 

Hoare  k Son  129  0 0 

Lurnble  (accepted)  129  0 0 

For  re-iustatement  after  damage  by  fire  at  the  Gold- 
smiths' Arms,  Bartholomew. close,  for  the  New  West- 
minster Brewery  Company.  Mr.  H.  W.  Budd,  architect  — 

Bull £257  0 0 

King  & Son  234  0 0 

Pemberton 230  0 0 

Hoare  & Son 226  0 0 

Lamhle  (accepted)  217  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a residence  and  stables  at  Shelford, 
for  Mr.  F.  C.  Barstowe.  Mr.  Henry  Geo.  Bishop,  archi- 
tect : - House.  Stables. 

8inart  k Co.... £2,715  £478 

Ramsay 2,683  610 

Purlleet  2,675  490 

E.Parcell,  Cambridge  (accpted)  2,650  500 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


W.  P.  J.  (shall  he  glnil  to  hear  again,  under  the  conditions  suggested). 

— II.  H. — J.  W.  B. — T.  O.  A.  (shall  have  attention). — T.  M.  (see 
tending  orders"  below).— T.  H.  (ditto).— R.  Bros,  (noticed  already). 
Y.  W.— W.  R.  A Sou.— .1.  B.— E.  A.  E.W.— W.  E.  M.— A.  B.  C.  (a 
ut  of  law : must  refer  you  to  a legal  adviser).— B.  A A.  (too  late  foo 
t week).— Mr.  H.  (sent  too  late).— U.  P.  R.  (there  has  been  nr 
alteration  of  term  ; the  “ twenty  years  " holds  good  as  heretofore). — 
'.  G. — J.  H.  S. — W.  H.  (next  week). 


Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  muBt  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


Wo  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.—' The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FUR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) " " Os!  fid! 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction. 
Ao.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY  ’ 

V..  ruit  .t*0'  be  Tnt-  but  aU  «mall  sums  should  be 

■imtted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Mouey  Order,  payable 
. the  Post-olHce,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

..The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements  and 
strongly  reeommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Doubting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Uminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  8taplb  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Angustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,  warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

POR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &e. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

artificial  light  reflectors. 

Ho^oPp^iSL^Fh1  M AF-LItG(?T'_Tle3,  ars  6^us[vel5'  adoPted  V and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  MuseLn  Royal  LsSntion  rYi^'llL?  0omm,iiS‘oner,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

Hospitals,  Institutions,  BankClnsurance  Offices  ManufactoriS’  Pri Museum’  on  hoard  H.M. Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
shops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronied  by  leading  fects f En^reTrs,  faT" ' “ *°  ArUSa“’  ^ 

TJ  att  x r\  H-B'~:For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.  MriSCTOB  (Latest  Patent)  POE.  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

e angle  of  hght  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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Lord  Salisbury  on  the  Dwellings  of  the  Poor. 

HE  article  which  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury 
has  contributed  to 
the  November  num. 
her  of  the  National 
Review  has  attracted 
a great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  comment, 
not  only  from  the 
intrinsic  importance 
of  the  subject,  but  also  to  some 
extent,  we  may  suppose,  from  a 
certain  vague  feeling  of  surprise 
t tho  sudden  promulgation  of  something  very 
early  approaching  to  a communistic  gospel, 
egard  to  the  treatment  of  a part  at  least  of  the 
ommunity,  from  a quarter  whence  we  are  not 
ccustomed  to  look  for  an  apostle  of  this 
octrine.  Indeed,  in  despite  of  the  very  serious 
ature  of  the  subject,  it  is  difficult  to  repress  a 
mile  at  the  ill-concealed  surprise  of  some  of 
he  Conservative  papers  in  regard  to  the  article, 
nd  their  laboi'iously  loyal  efforts  to  accept 
rhat  is  evidently  a startling  proposition,  quite 
esidc  their  usual  habits  of  social  and  political 
bought,  as  a perfectly  natural  and  logical  solu- 
ion  of  the  difficulty.  We  make  the  comment 
ithout  prejudice,  being,  in  regard  to  such 
uestions  as  the  housing  of  the  poor,  of  no 
iolitics  but  those  which  will  do  the  work  and 
how  the  way  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond,  if 
ny  immediate  way  there  be. 

The  title  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  paper,  as  most 
f our  readers  know,  is  not  that  given  above, 
lis  professed  subject  is  “Labourers’  and 
irtisans’  Dwellings.”  The  second  part  of  the 
itle  he  himself  shows  the  unsuitability  of  in 
he  direct  statement,  based  on  bis  own  facts, 
hat  the  properly  so-called  “ artisan  ” class  are 
lot  those  whom  the  question  chiefly  concerns  ; 
11  those  who  can  properly  be  classed  under  the 
espectable  definition  of  “ artisan  ” being 
eople  in  the  receipt  of,  at  any  i-ate,  sufficient 
pages  to  enable  them  to  live,  if  not  in  comfort, 
,t  least  in  decency  and,  if  they  take  the  trouble, 
cleanliness.  Artisans,  therefore,  are  not 
eally  included  in  relation  to  the  question  as 
liscussed  by  Lord  Salisbury,  by  bis  own  show- 
ng.  In  striking  out  also  from  our  heading  the 
vord  “ labourers,”  we  desire  to  point  to  a more 
ban  merely  verbal  alteration.  The  feeling 
vhich  one  cannot  help  having  as  to  the  inaccu- 
acy  of  the  expression,  in  this  latter  case,  arises 
rom  a painful  perception  of  the  fact,  surely  not 
inimportant,  that  it  is  exactly  to  those  who, 
n the  regular  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 
‘ labourers,”  either  from  not  having  regular 
abour  and  its  wages  at  their  disposal,  or  from  an 
icquired  or  constitutional  indisposition  to  do  any 
f they  had  it  put  within  their  reach,  that  Lord 
Salisbury’s  statement  of  the  position  applies, 
[n  short,  “artisans”  are  those  who  engage  in 
regular  work  requiring  some  amount  of  skill  and 


training.  “ Labourers  ” are  those  who  do  regular 
labour,  such  as  does  not  require  skill,  but  only 
bodily  strength  in  the  rough.  But  the  people 
who  make  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  over- 
crowded unhealthy  dwellings,  where  life  is 
endured  under  such  conditions  as  are  incom- 
patible with  morality  and  health,  are  those 
included  under  the  general  vague  term  “ the 
poor,”  or  “ the  very  poor,”  for  want  of  any 
better  or  more  definite  classification;  people 
who  have  no  regular  labour,  who  live  anyhow, 
some  of  whom  would  live  honestly  if  they 
could,  some  of  whom  are  indifferent  on  that 
topic  both  in  theory  and  practice ; all  of  whom, 
speaking  generally,  are  engaged  in  a kind  of 
hopeless  and  fitful  struggle  for  life ; a life  little 
worth  having,  one  would  think,  and  the  bare 
possession  of  which  has  to  be  fought  for  at 
the  cost  of  throwing  aside  all  that  can  give  the 
least  interest  or  enjoyment  to  it. 

The  idea  that  there  are  thousands  of 
people,  a large  proportion  of  them  with  some 
latent  capacity  for  enjoying  a decent  life  if  it 
could  be  evolved  by  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, living  in  this  state,  is  a terrible  one. 
Those  of  us  who  are  more  happily  placed  forget 
it  for  the  most  part  of  our  time ; the  most  bene- 
volently disposed  of  us  have  our  own  lives,  and  the 
lives  of  those  immediately  bound  up  with  us,  to 
think  of ; but  the  occasional  recollection  of  it  is 
a constantly-recurring  nightmare  to  all  but  the 
most  heedless,  and  one  cannot  wonder  that 
every  now  and  then  some  one  is  stirred  up,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  have  felt  himself 
stirred  up,  to  make  one  more  effort  at  suggesting 
a solution  of  the  problem  and  finding  a way  of 
providing  decent  living  for  these  “outcasts” 
such  as  would  be  practicable,  and,  by  com- 
parison, immediate  in  its  operation.  Every 
one  who  is  seriously  concerned  for  the  public 
weal  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  Lord  Salisbury 
for  what  is,  at  least,  we  fully  believe,  an 
earnest  and  well-intended  contribution  to  the 
good  cause. 

The  mere  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a new 
mind  has,  of  course,  its  value  in  giving  a new 
impetus  to  the  progress  or  possibility  of  reform, 
and  Lord  Salisbury’s  paper  brings  together,  in 
a convenient  and  readable  manner,  some  general 
information  as  to  the  conditions  of  commercial 
success  in  providing  dwellings  for  the  poor. 
But  when  an  essay  on  a subject  of  this  kind  is 
put  forth  in  a serious  spirit  by  a statesman  of 
Lord  Salisbury’s  standing,  the  real  questions  to 
which  a reader  who  comes  to  it  in  an  equally 
serious  spirit  looks  for  an  answer,  are,  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things  P and 
Has  the  writer  found  a definite  and  practically 
operative  remedy  for  it  ? 

We  do  not  find  a satisfactory  answer  to 
either  of  these  questions  in  Lord  Salisbury’s 
essay ; and  the  reason  the  essay  comes  short 
when  considered  in  this  fight  is,  wo  believe, 
mainly  that  its  author  looks  too  near  the 
surface  of  things  both  for  the  causes  and  the 


possible  remedies.  “ The  housing  of  the  poor 
in  our  great  towns,  especially  in  London,  is  a 
much  more  difficult  and  more  urgent  question 
than  in  the  rural  districts,  for  the  increase  of 
prosperity  tends  rather  to  aggravate  the  exist- 
ing evil  than  to  lighten  it.  It  is,  in  fact, 
directly  caused  by  our  prosperity.”  Surely  the 
writer  might  at  least  have  contented  himself 
with  saying  “indirectly.”  Any  form  of  pros- 
perity which  “directly”  causes  misery  to  a 
considerable  section  of  the  population  is,  to  say 
the  least,  a condition  of  things  to  which 
we  must  hesitate  to  apply  the  word  “pros- 
perity” ; unless  indeed  the  “our”  refers 
not  to  the  country,  but  only  to  London. 
In  that  case  it  is  intelligible  that  Lord 
Salisbury  means  to  imply  that  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  London  itself  draws  dispropor- 
tionately large  numbers  to  try  their  fortune  in 
the  capital.  If  so,  this  is  not  very  distinctly 
put,  though  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the 
remark  immediately  following,  that  while  in  the 
case  both  of  rural  and  urban  population  the 
difficulty  arises  from  the  dearness  of  lodging, 
this  dearness  “ arises  in  the  country  simply 
from  the  cost  of  building,  while  in  the  town  it  is 
due  to  the  cost  of  building  and  the  cost  of  land 
combined,”  the  latter  being  abnormally  forced 
up  by  the  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  to 
find  accommodation  within  a limited  area. 
This  is,  of  course,  all  within  the  plain  sailing 
of  the  simplest  code  of  maxims  of  political 
economy.  Another  supplementary  cause  of 
over-crowding  in  and  over-charge  for  habita- 
tions Lord  Salisbury  makes  too  much  of,  and 
for  an  obvious  reason.  He  says, — 

“ This  unhappy  population  has  a special  claim  on 
any  assistance  that  Parliament  can  give.  The  evil 
has,  ina  great  measure,  been  created  by  Parliament 
itself.  If  London  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  as  it 
was  half  a century  ago,  many  benefits  of  vast  im- 
portance would  have  been  lost,  but  tho  intense  com- 
petition for  house-room  would  not  have  existed,  and 
the  reformation  of  rookeries  would  have  been  a much 
less  arduous  task.  But  ‘ improvements  ’ on  a vast 
scale  have  been  made,  aud  those  improvements,  in 
too  many  cases,  have  only  meant  packing  the  people 
tighter.  New  streets,  railways,  viaducts,  law  courts, 
and  other  public  buildings,  made  compulsory  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  have  swept  away  the 
dwellings  of  thousands  of  the  poor ; and  in  that 
proportion  have  made  the  competition  more  in- 
tense for  those  that  remain.  Many  tenements  have 
let  for  a high  price,  which,  if  no  artificial  compression 
had  been  used,  would  have  found  no  tenant.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  no  violation  even  of  the 
most  scrupulous  principles  to  ask  Parliament  to 
give  what  relief  it  can.” 

It  is  evident  from  this  passage  that  Lord 
Salisbury  must  have  felt  that  his  projected 
remedy,  the  advancing  of  loans  of  public 
money  at  a low  rate  of  interest  for  rebuilding 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  required  a good  deal 
of  special  pleading  to  bring  it  within  the  lines 
of  the  logic  of  political  economy.  Clearances 
for  public  improvements  have  no  doubt  had 
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some  effect  on  overcrowding,  but  surely  by  no 
means  in  such  proportion  as  to  make  any  pre- 
tence for  saddling  the  Government  with  any  of 
the  direct  responsibility  for  the  present  state  of 
things,  and  making  a case  for  calling  upon  it  to 
expend  public  money  in  putting  the  mass  of  the 
London  poor  into  proper  houses.  We  should 
suppose  that  the  addition  to  the  evils  of  over- 
crowding from  this  cause  was  only  in  a very 
small  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
indigent  population,  concerning  whose  numbers 
and  condition  Lord  Salisbury  observes,  indeed, 
that  we  are  at  present  without  any  full  and 
reliable  statistics.  The  employment  of  public 
money  on  this  score  can  only  be  logically 
insisted  upon  in  regard  to  the  actual  areas 
that  have  been  cleared  and  the  actual 
tenants  that  have  been  turned  adrift;  and 
there  is  certainly  no  adequate  excuse  for  the 
commencement  of  so  very  serious  an  under- 
taking as  the  advancement  of  money  from  the 
public  funds  to  such  a body  as  the  Peabody 
Trustees  (this  is  a special  proposition  of  Lord 
Salisbury’s),  who  do  not  even  pretend  to  get  a 
remunerative  return  from  their  buildings.  A 
more  logical  argument  is  that  these  over- 
crowded districts  are  also  centres  of  disease. 

“ If  the  causes  of  disease  were  inanimate,  no  one 
would  hesitate  about  employing  advances  of 
public  money  to  render  them  innocuous.  Why 
should  the  expenditure  become  illegitimate 
because  these  causes  happen  to  be  human 
beings?”  It  seems  incredible  that  any  one 
should  seriously  ask  such  a question.  We  can 
deal  with  the  inanimate  or  brute  causes  of 
disease  as  wo  please  ; we  can  order  diseased 
cattle  to  be  slaughtered  ; but  the  most  degraded 
and  unhappy  of  human  beings  have  not  only 
rights  of  life  and  liberty  which  must  be 
respected,  but  wills  of  their  own  which  can 
only  be  partially  controlled. 

It  is  in  this  latter  fact  that  there  lie  some  of 
those  less  immediate,  but  really  more  power- 
fully operative,  causes  of  the  distress  of  the 
“outcasts”  which  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to 
overlook  both  in  his  statement  of  the  evil  and 
in  his  proposed  remedies.  The  misery  of  to-day 
among  thousands  of  people  who  can  find  no 
regular  work  (many  of  whom  do  not  even  wish 
for  it) , and  can  afford  no  decent  habitation,  is  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  want  of  education,  and 
consequent  want  of  self-restraint  and  prudence, 
on  the  part  of  masses  of  people  for  two  or  three 
generations  back ; and  this  cause  is  still  ope- 
rating, and  will  continue  to  operate,  until,  in  a 
generation  or  two,  the  influence  of  compulsory 
education  may  begin  to  make  itself  palpably 
felt  in  the  higher  morality  and  better  knowledge 
of  future  generations.  The  Education  Act  came 
two  or  three  generations  too  late,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  thriftless,  ignorant,  and  uu- 
washod  has  got  ahead  of  it.  Medical  officers 
and  School  Board  officers  who  know  how  the 
least  decent  of  this  mass  of  population  live; 
clergymen  who  are  called  on  to  bless  the 
union  of  couples  little  more  than  boys  and 
girls  (impelled,  alas  ! to  seek  the  only  gleam 
of  happiness  in  life  which  circumstances 
render  possible  for  them),  without  a definite 
prospect  of  a living,  or  of  the  means  to  support 
a family,  but  with  just  sufficient  self-respect 
to  wish  for  legal  union, — these  can  give  too 
good  a guess  at  the  real  underlying  causes  of 
the  mass  of  misery  which  i3  now  coming  to  be 
regarded  in  many  quarters  as  a public  scandal, 
but  which  really  is  the  natural  result  of  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  living  which,  according  to 
the  accepted  rules  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, cannot  be  forcibly  interfered  with,  and 
will  only  be  materially  altered  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  dissemination  of  better  educational 
training  and  more  serious  views  of  the  morale 
of  life  generally.  If  we  lavished  a million  on 
putting  these  people  into  decent  houses,  they 
would  live  no  better  for  the  most  part;  they 
would  soon  make  the  dwellings  as  dirty  and 
miserable  in  all  essential  respects  as  the  original 
ones ; and  the  money  expended  wouid  simply 
be  so  much  given  in  charity,  in  pauperising,  and 
would  be  only  a beginning  (if  that  system  were 
once  adopted)  of  what  must  go  on  ad  infinitum 
almost;  a system  of  providing  houses  at  un- 
remunerative  rents, — in  other  words,  practically 
giving  houses  for  the  residence  and  increase  of 
the  most  useless  portion  of  the  community. 

In  short,  melancholy  as  the  conclusion  is,  the 
evil  has  got  to  that  point  that  no  measures, 
however  heroic,  can  be  expected  to  produce  any 
great  immediate  result  in  counteracting  it ; 
and  any  idea  that  this  can  be  done  in  a moment 
and  by  Act  of  Parliament  will  prove  an  illusion ; 


a result  which  will  be  all  the  more  to  be  de- 
plored if  the  means  employed  are  such  as  all 
theory  and  experience  have  shown  to  be  un- 
sound, and  therefore  injurious  as  a precedent. 
This  by  no  means  implies  that  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done.  The  steps  that  may  be  taken  with  ad- 
vantage and  with  certain  though  slow  results, 
maybe  said  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  the  more  strict 
enforcement  of  the  duty  of  landlords  to  keep  the 
tenements  they  let  in  a state  of  proper  repair 
and  sanitation.*  The  rents  we  cannot  with  any 
propriety  attempt  to  control.  The  condition  of 
the  premises  we  can,  and  a powerful  lever  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  landlords,  as  has  been 
suggested,  by  a much  more  stringent  view  in 
regard  to  the  compensation  to  which  they  are 
entitled  for  condemned  buildings  from  which 
they  extracted  the  maximum  of  rent  while 
giving  the  minimum  of  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  sanitation.  But  the  most  potent  agency, 
both  in  regard  to  the  improvement  of  existing 
dwellings  and  the  possibility  of  the  erection  of 
really  remunerative  ones  in  future,  at  rents  within 
the  reach  of  the  very  poor,  is  personal  influence 
and  personal  agency.  This  of  course  can  only 
be  a very  gradual  and  partial  influence,  but  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  is  an  almost  certain  one 
as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  Lord  Salisbury 
especially  cites  one  instance  of  this,  furnished 
by  Miss  Octavia  Hill’s  evidence  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  able  to  make  houses  which  she 
had  bought  and  rendered  decent  habitations,  pay 
her  as  much  as  four  and  five  per  cent.  Miss 
Hill,  says  Lord  Salisbury,  “ expresses  her 
astonishment  at  the  statement  in  which  many 
other  witnesses  agree”  (this  was  in  evidence 
before  a Parliamentary  Committee)  “ that  the 
construction  of  artisans’  dwellings  cannot  be 
made  to  pay  if  the  land  costs  more  than  3d. 
a foot  ground-rent, — equal  to  5s.  a foot  for  the 
fee  simple,  which  is  the  price  at  which  the 
recent  Peabody  purchases  have  been  made. 
She  has  had  to  pay  as  much  as  9d.  a foot,  and 
yet  has  been  able  to  make  four  per  cent,  on  her 
expenditure.  Where  the  ground-rent  has  not 
exceeded  Gd.  she  has  been  able  to  make  five  per 
cent.  She  was  questioned  as  to  the  plan  by 
which  this  economy  is  effected,  but  she  could 
give  no  other  explanation  except  that  it  requires 
the  minutest  personal  supervision  of  details. 
She  collects  the  weekly  rents  herself,  which 
gives  her  the  opportunity  of  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  inmates  ; and  the  object 
she  thenceforth  pursues  is  to  improve  the 
tenants  with  the  tenements,  repairing  the 
rooms,  and  persuading  the  tenants  to  preserve 
them,  and  to  take,  where  necessary,  two  rooms 
instead  of  one.” 

Miss  Hill’s  building  operations  have  ex- 
tended only  to  taking  possession  of  existing 
small  houses ; it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
large  blocks  of  tenements  cannot  yet  be  pro- 
duced which  will  give  an  adequate  return  for 
investment,  with  rents  which  will  take  in  the 
poorest  class  of  persons.  Lord  Salisbury  touches 
on  the  question,  in  regard  to  this,  whether  it  is 
best  to  spread  laterally  out  of  London,  to  build 
cottages  in  outlying  districts,  and  trust  to  cheap 
railway  travelling  to  bring  the  people  to  their 
work,  or  whether  we  should  follow  the  example 
of  the  old  walled  towns  with  their  strict  limits, 
and  extend  our  buildings  upwards.  This  will 
depend  a good  deal  on  what  can  be  done  with 
the  railways;  the  experiments  in  remunerative 
suburban  cottage  building  with  railway  access 
do  not,  according  to  Lord  Salisbury’s  account, 
appear  to  have  answered  very  well.  We  have 
generally  been  disposed  to  think  that  much  more 
may  be  done  with  vertical  building  than  has 
yet  been  accomplished ; the  higher  we  go  the 
more  is  the  proportionate  expenditure  on  ground- 
rent  reduced,  and  the  experiment  may  be 
capable  of  being  carried  out  with  less  outlay 
on  the  building  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case,  while  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  where  their  means  of 
livelihood  must  be  sought  for. 

But  for  the  success,  even  partial,  of  such 
efforts,  there  must  go  with  the  outlay  the 
personal  interest  and  supervision  of  the  land- 
lord or  his  representative.  The  great  curse  of 
the  poorest  classes  has  arisen  from  their  subjec- 
tion to  landlords  who  know  and  care  nothing 
about  them  except  as  sources  from  which  to 
squeeze  rent.  Miss  Hill,  who  should  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  any  one  else  living 
among  us  at  present,  says  the  evil  will  never  be 

* See,  on  this  head,  in  another  column,  the  remarks  of 
Dr.  Dudfield  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a more  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  Acts  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
lodging-houses  and  tenements  generally. 


reached  except  by  a good  deal  of  volunteer 
work.  “ You  will  never  reach  the  poor  except 
through  people  who  care  about  them  and  watch 
over  them.”  Those  who  know  anything  of 
work  in  the  East  End  of  London  will  know  of 
other  instances  in  which  gentle-mannered  but 
firm-minded  women,  as  visitors  and  rent-col- 
lectors, have  been  able  to  raise  the  character  of 
a whole  group  of  tenants  and  tenements.  The 
poor  tenant  in  the  poor  lodging,  if  he  is  to  be 
efficiently  helped,  “ wants  not  yours,  but  you”  ; 
not  your  money  as  a gift,  but  your  help  and 
sympathy.  No  grand  scheme  will  immediately 
make  an  appreciable  improvement.  This  must 
be  attained,  to  use  Browning’s  phrase, — 

“ But  by  dim,  vulgar,  vast,  unobvious  work,” 

and  for  this  willing  workers  are  wanted.  Thei'e* 
fore  we  say  to  those  ardent  young  souls  who, 
had  they  lived  in  the  land  of  Medkoval  fable, 
would  have  gone  about  slaying  the  dragons  that 
ravaged  the  country, — Here  is  a dragon  to 
slay,  as  worthy  of  your  spear  as  ever  the 
Medimval  beast  was  of  St.  George’s;  lend  your 
hands  and  hearts  to  the  fight. 


CAMPS,  CASTLES,  FORTIFICATIONS,  AND 

EARTHWORKS  OF  WARWICKSHIRE  * 

WAPENBURY  CAMP. 

Situate  thirteen  miles  south  of  High  Cross, 
the  Yenonis  of  Antoninus  and  the  centre  of 
Roman  Britain,  at  a distance  of  half  a mile 
from  the  Foss-Way,  is  the  Camp  ofWapenbury, 
which  occupies  25  acres  within  the  entrench- 
ments. It  is  much  larger  than  the  Chesterton 
or  Mancetter  camps,  and  its  ramparts  are  more 
perfect,  whilst  the  ditches  are  of  less  width, 
leading  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  formed 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  occupa- ; 
tion,  and  restored  and  kept  in  order  by  its 
Saxon  and  Danish  possessors  afterwards.  Local 
antiquaries  consider  it  the  Roman  fortified 
station  of  the  district,  and  place  the  non- 
fortified  Roman  town  at  Princethorpe.  Very 
few  finds  of  any  value  have  taken  place  within 
the  camp ; amongst  them  wore  a Roman  orna- 
ment, with  the  head  of  a bull  in  the  centre  and 
small  ornamental  Anglo-Saxon  fibulae ; whilst  in 
digging  out  the  brook  course  to  the  west  several 
large  roughly-rounded  sandstones  were  found, ; 
corresponding  to  the  usual  missiles  sent  from  a 
catapult,  and  in  the  field  to  the  east  pieces  of 
embossed  pottery  and  pattern  tiles,  in  Roman 
design  of  blue  clay,  are  found,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  a kiln  once  existed  there. 

The  camp,  which  bears  evident  traces  of 
Roman  occupation  and  works,  is  five-sided  on 
plan,  and  is  enclosed  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  by  a rampart  and  ditch,  the  former 
varying  from  7 ft.  to  20  ft.  in  height  above  the 
bottom  of  the  latter ; these  sides  are  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  There  appears  to 
have  been  an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  and 
there  are  indications  on  old  plans  that  the  brook 
on  this  side  was  crossed  at  the  place  where 
the  present  footway  passes  it ; there  may  have 
been  an  entrance  also  on  the  east  side,  from  the 
Eathorp  road,  similar  to  that  on  the  west,  but 
no  traces  exist,  as  with  this  side,  “ Time  hath 
worn  it  into  slovenry.”  The  north-east  angle 
is  also  much  disturbed.  The  south  rampart  of 
the  camp  runs  pai'allel  with  the  north  from  the 
south  - east  angle  for  a distance  of  nine 
chains,  near  which  is  a sunk  cutting,  of 
evident  later  date  than  the  formation  of  the 
camp,  when  it  takes  a turn  and  runs  to  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  camp  in  seven  chains. 
The  nine  chains  above  consist  of  one  escarp- 
ment of  about  35  ft.  high,  along  the  banks  of 
the  River  Leam,  and  upon  it  is  situate  the 
church  and  churchyard  of  the  village.  The 
escarpment  of  seven  chains  as  above  is  formed 
upon  a second  escarped  terrace  of  the  natural 
ground  towards  the  river,  which  had  a ditch 
and  second  escarpment  for  its  base,  and  the 
first  escarpment  is  here  reduced  to  about  20  ft. 
On  the  west  face  of  the  camp  are  considerable 
remains,  and  the  rampart  continues  for  nine 
chains  from  the  south-west  angle  upon  the 
second  escarpment,  which  here  runs  parallel 
to  it,  and  at  the  base  of  which  a small  brook 
flows  towards  the  River  Leam.  The  banks  of  the 
camp  here  are  about  6 ft.  high,  whilst  the  second 
or  lower  escarpment  ranges  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft. 
There  are  traces  of  a roadway  which  entered  the 
camp  near  the  north-west  corner,  which  haa 
there  a stronger  rampart  from  it  to  the  entrance, 


• See  p,  142,  ante, 
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nd  there  arc  indications  of  a draw  road  into 
he  camp,  whilst  at  the  south-west  angle  out- 
ide  the  camp  are  indications  of  this  road 
rossing  the  brook,  probably  by  means  of  a 
rooden  platform  removable  at  pleasure,  and 
'laced  from  bank  to  bank  as  occasion  required, 
unning  along  a ridge  of  natural  formation 
ailed  “ the  lunches,”  and  this  road  appears  to 
ave  continued  its  course  over  the  land  on  this 
ide, — which  for  a considerable  extent  is  level, 
nd  would  form  a capital  training  - ground 
or  military  movements, — until  it  met  the  main 
oad  from  Huningham  to  Baginton  and  Coventry, 
pinch  bears  traces  of  being  a Roman  construc- 
ion.  The  gap  on  the  west  and  the  meadow 
and  on  the  north  could  be  flooded  in  case  of 
,ny  sudden  alarm  by  damming  the  brook 
ourse  at  the  point  where  these  banks  exist. 
?he  north-west  corner  of  the  camp  is  continued 
n one  rampart,  about  20  ft.  high,  until  it 
eaches  the  entrance.  The  camp  is  on  a marly 
oil,  and  overlooks  the  meadows  and  the  Foss 
pay  to  the  south  and  south-east ; its  surface 
alls  towards  the  north-west,  and  the  church 
■ccupies  the  highest  spot. 

Of  the  history  of  the  camp  nothing  is  known 
iefore  the  Conquest.  King  William  gave  it  with 
'ther  lands  to  Geoffrey  de  Wirce,  a native  of 
jittle  Brittany,  France.  The  Survey  says : — 
‘The  same  Goisfrid  holds  Wapeberie  [Wapen- 
iury].  There  are  5 hides.  The  arable  employs 
.5  ploughs.  Three  are  in  the  demesne  with 
! bondmen.  There  are  19  villeins  and  6 borders, 
pith  10  ploughs.  A mill  pays  6s.  8d.  Woods 
re  half  a mile  long  and  two  furlongs  broad, 
t was,  and  is,  worth  110  shillings.” 

Geoffrey  before  his  death,  in  1077,  gave  by 
leed  dated  at  Monks  Kirby,  Warwickshire,  to 
he  Monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  at  Angiers,  in 
Injou,  France,  certain  lands  and  tithes  out  of 
is  various  manors  in  England,  amongst  which 


were  those  of  Wapenbury,  the  monks  of  which 
monastery  sent  over  a portion  of  their  convent, 
and  taking  possession,  made  Kirby  a subordinate 
cell  to  that  monastery.  The  deed  was  confirmed 
by  Geoffrey  de  Muschamp,  Bishop  of  Coventry, 
in  the  time  of  John,  soon  after  which  the  monks 
commenced  building  a church  at  Wapenbury, 
which  they  dedicated  to  St.  John.  Geoffrey  de 
Wirce  dying  without  heirs,  his  possessions 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  who  gave  them  to  Nigel 
de  Albany,  the  progenitor  of  the  Moubrays; 
neither  Wirce  nor  Albany  appear  to  have  had 
any  personal  connexion  with  the  place,  but  the 
latter  enfeoffed  Thomas  de  Wapenbury.  From 
this  time  onwards  the  manor  passed  to  various 
possessors.  The  name  Wapenbury  appears  to 
be  Saxon,  the  first  syllable,  “ wapen,”  being  a 
place  for  the  collection  of  arms  or  weapons, 
the  latter  “ byrig,”  a town.  It  probably  played 
a prominent  part  in  the  Danish  Saxon  wars, 
being  not  far  from  the  boundary  line  allotted 
to  the  former  people, — the',  Watling- street, — as 
it  is  on  the  line  of  King  Sweyn’s  march 
(A.D.  1013)  from  Gainsborough  to  Oxford. 

MOTSLOW  MOUND,  STONELEIGH. 

The  parish  of  Stoneleigh  is  very  extensive, 
and  consists  of  several  hamlets  or  parcels,  of 
which  Motslow  is  one.  An  old  inhabitant, 
whose  age  is  over  threescore  years  and  ten, 
states  that  at  one  time  “ it  was  accounted  a 
manor  of  itself,  being  bounded,”  says  our 
venerable  authority,  “ by  the  ford  near  the 
White  bridge  in  Stoneleigh  village,  on  the  north 
along  the  River  Sowe  to  its  junction  with  the 
River  Avon,  thence  along  the  latter  river  to 
Stare  bridge,  thence  by  a line  of  very  old 
oaks  along  the  fence  on  the  east  side  of 
Stare  Bridge-lane,  to  the  ford  near  the  White 
bridge  aforesaid.  At  that  time  it  consisted  of 
three  farms  in  small-sized  enclosures,  which  | 


have  long  since  disappeared,  and  ax'e  how 
included  in  the  park.” 

This  mound  stands  upon  an  eminence  over- 
looking the  village  of  Stoneleigh,  the  River 
Sowe,  and  lands  beyond,  and  its  early  inhabi- 
tants evidently  formed  it  by  cutting  off  the 
terminating  point  of  the  ridge  of  elevated  land 
which  runs  through  the  Deer  Park,  adding  the 
material  so  dug  out  to  form  the  central  mound, 
and  ditching  it  round  where  necessary.  It  is 
unlikely  that  the  original  purpose  was  sepul- 
chral, as  in  Saxon  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
a Royal  court,  often  used  for  the  collection  of 
Crown  dues,  and  the  inhabitants,  if  asked  what 
they  know,  tell  “ that  the  Saxon  priests  used 
the  mound  for  the  purposes  of  preaching  to  the 
people  before  the  Norman  Church  of  Stoneleigh 
w'as  built.” 

The  mound  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  ground 
on  the  north,  and  100  ft.  above  the  river.  It  is 
slightly  oval  in  shape,  and  about  60  ft.  by 
100  ft.  broad  at  the  summit,  which  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  elm-trees  of  considerable  age.  The 
sides  to  the  west  and  south  are  much  broken  by 
quarrying,  but  it  is  clearly  shown  that  ditches 
existed  there.  There  was,  however,  no  ditch 
to  the  north  or  river  side,  whilst  the  earth  to 
the  east  was  but  partially  got  out.  Below,  on 
this  side,  are  signs  of  early  occupation.  Upon 
this  mound  during  the  Saxon  period  rested  the 
round  wooden  dwelling  or  aula, — 

“ Where  erst  the  Mercian  kings  kept  ancient  court. 

The  warrior’s  and  the  statesman’s  famed  resort ; 

Held  their  loud  revels,  and  their  boist’rous  feasts. 

Whilst  aimour  clash’d  amidst  the  valorous  guests.” 

For  in  Saxon  and  Norman  times  Stoneleigh  was 
royal  demesne.  According  to  Camden  and 
Dugdale,  who  obtained  their  evidence  from  the 
ledger-book  of  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  a castle  called 
I the  Holme  was  standing  on  a hill  opposite  the 
| site  of  the  abbey,  but  was  destroyed  by  Edric, 
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the  traitor,  “ when  the  flaming  broils  of  Danish 
warres,  under  King  Cannutus,  caught  hold  of 
England.”  Local  tradition  supposes  this  to 
bave  been  Motslow,  whilst  some  local  antiquaries 
place  it  in  the  Deer  Park  between  Cloud 
and  Stare  bridges.  The  Conqueror’s  Survey 
states  that  Edward  the  Confessor  held  the 
Manor  of  Stoneleigh,  and  it  was  entered  therein 
as  “ terra-regis,”  containing  six  hides  or  about 
700  acres  of  tilled  land,  with  20  acres  of 
meadow,  and  woods  four  miles  by  two  in 
extent,  in  which  latter  there  was  found  pasture 
for  2,000  hogs,  who  fed  on  the  acorns  and  fruit 
of  the  forest  trees  ; there  were  sixty-eight 
farmers,  four  cottagers,  and  two  priests,  with 
two  mills,  besides  the  bond  servants  of  the 
king,  a population  roughly  estimated  at  400 
persons.  The  Domesday  Book  also  shows  that 
Stoneleigh  was,  in  1086,  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
the  county ; as  such  it  contained  thirty-four 
manors,  but  it  lost  its  identity  about  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  has  since  formed  part  of  the 
Hundred  of  Knightlow. 

It  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown 
until  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  when  it  paid 
17J.  14s.  5d.  annually  to  the  king,  who  then  had 
on  the  estate  two  royal  houses,  one  at  Motslow 
and  the  other  in  the  woods  at  Cryfield,  between 
Kenilworth  and  Coventry.  The  tenants  or ' ‘ soke- 
men”  were  compelled  every  three  weeks  to  do 
suit  at  the  king’s  court  at  Motslow,  and  were 
persons  holding  land  by  tenure  of  services  of 
husbandry  performed  for  their  lord,  each  paying 
thirty  pence  per  annum  for  1 yard  land,  viz., 
one  penny  per  acre,  each  yard  land  not  to  con- 
tain more  than  30  acres.  In  Jacob’s  “Law 
Dictionary  ” a yard  land  is  a quantity  of  land 
differing  according  to  place  or  county ; in  some 
it  was  15  acres,  in  others  nearly  30  acres. 

The  hamlets  of  the  Stoneleigh  manor  were 
8 yard  land  only,  and  each  contributed  a certain 
monetary  fine  payable  twice  in  the  year,  whilst 
the  king’s  sokemen  were  further  subject  to  the 
following  customs  and  services,  first,  “ That 
each  of  them  at  his  death  should  give  an  entire 
heriot,  that  is  to  say,  horse,  harness,  and  arms, 
if  he  had  any,  otherwise  his  best  beast ; and 
that  the  heir  succeeding  his  father  should  be 
admitted  to  the  inheritance  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  doubling  his  rent  for  a relief,  and  from 
thenceforth  to  be  joined  with  the  rest  of  the 
sokemen  in  juries,  as  also  in  collecting  the 
king’s  rents,  and  answering  to  processes  as  if 
he  had  been  of  full  age.  Second,  that  they 
were  entitled  to  estovers  (right  to  cut  wood 
from  the  forests  and  homesteads,  to  repair 
their  houses,  buildings,  and  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  for  fires)  in  the  outwoods  by  the 
oversight  of  the  foresters ; seil,  housebot,  heybot, 
and  firebot,  and  freedom  of  paunage  for  their 
own  hogs,  but  for  such  hogs  as  they  did  buy 
after  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  to 
give  paunage.  Third,  that  at  the  bedripe 
(general  reap  of  the  king’s  corn)  in  harvest 
they  should  all  come  upon  request  or  notice, 
with  every  of  their  tenants ; the  sokemen  to 
ride  up  and  down  on  horseback,  with  wands  to 
see  that  they  worked  well  and  to  amerse  those 
in  the  court  then  and  there  held  that  made 
default  or  laboured  idly.  Fourth,  that  they 
should  be  in  the  field  at  sun  rising  and  work  till 
sunset,  not  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  but  each 
of  them  eating  what  he  brought  with  him  as 
they  went  up  and  down  the  lands  to  their 
work,  and  after  breakfast  to  sit  down  once 
before  dinner,  the  lord  finding  them  drink,  but 
at  noon  both  they  and  the  sokemen  to  have 
meat  and  drink  provided  by  the  lord.  Fifth, 
that  the  reapers  should  eat  by  themselves, 
every  one  having  a little  white  loaf,  four  eggs, 
and  pottage,  i.e.,  gruel,  without  flesh  boiled  in 
it,  except  the  lord  would  afford  them  other, 
with  cheese  and  beer  sufficient ; and  after  dinner 
one  sitting  down  with  bread  and  beer,  but  the 
sokemen  themselves  to  be  served  with  better 
diet  according  to  their  degrees.  Sixth  and  lastly, 
when  the  king  should  assess  his  boroughs  and 
manors  with  tallage,  he  to  have  from  the  soke- 
men there  the  tenth  part  of  their  goods.” 

Soon  after  this  time  the  manor  of  Stoneleigh 
was  given  by  the  Crown  to  the  Cistercian 
Monks,  who  moved  to  their  newly-built  Abbey 
of  Stoneleigh  shortly  after  1154.  Their  bond- 
men  held  land  under  the  following  tenure,  each 
held  one  mess  and  one  quartrone  of  land,  the 
fourth  part  of  a yard  land,  5 or  6 acres,  by 
the  services  of  making  a gallows  and  hanging 
of  thieves.  They  were  to  wear  a red  clout 
between  their  shoulders  upon  an  upper  garment, 
to  plough  and  reap  twice  a year,  to  make  malt, 
and  do  other  servile  work,  and  give  aid  to  their 


lord  at  the  feast  of  Saint  Michael.  No  mention 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  Motslow  Mound 
or  its  court  at  any  later  date  than  this. 

HILL  PARK  TUMULUS,  COOMB. 

To  the  north  of  the  ancient  Cistercian  Abbey 
of  Coomb,  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Craven, 
are  the  remains  of  an  avenue  of  large  elm  trees 
50  ft.  wide,  of  great  age,  but  now  few  in  number, 
which  reach  from  the  artificial  water  made  by 
a former  earl  to  Hill-park,  an  elevation  of  slight 
proportion;  the  avenue  terminates  at  the  summit 
in  a small  tumulus  nearly  oval  on  plan,  with  ditch. 
It  is  160  ft.  from  east  to  west  and  175  from  north 
to  south,  and  is  of  the  kind  usually  said  to  be 
British,  and  called  Druid,  barrows,  having  a 
raised  central  mound  with  ditch  around, 
similar  to  that  on  Kenilworth  - common,  at 
Kingsbury,  and  elsewhere.  From  it  the  Brink- 
low  tumulus  and  the  rising  ground  to  the  north 
can  be  seen.  The  trees  surrounding  it  are  not 
planted  in  the  same  circle  as  the  edge  of  the 
outer  ditch  of  the  tumulus,  and  are  evidently  a 
modern  arrangement,  and  show  plantings  of 
two  periods.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  original 
height,  and  has,  I believe,  never  been  opened. 
It  lies  not  far  from  the  so-called  British  settle- 
ment of  Smiteton. 

It  is  locally  said  that  the  older  elms  were 
planted  by  the  monks  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries ; but  as  the  best  authorities 
state  that  the  life  of  an  elm  tree  is  not  more 
than  200  years,  this  is  probably  an  error. 
Tradition,  however,  states  that  the  spot  was 
used  by  the  Druids  for  religious  rites,  and  the 
avenue  will  be  found  marked  on  the  Ordnance 
maps  very  nearly  due  north  and  south, — and 
may  have  been  a continuation  of  a long 
Druidical  avenue  before  the  monastery  existed, 
as  that  extending  on  the  south  side  the  abbey 
is  lineable  with  this  one,  and  is  called  “ the 
twelve  o’clock  riding,”  the  popular  tradition 
of  which  is  that  at  twelve  o’clock  noon  the  sun 
is  exactly  over  the  same. 

KINETON  CASTLE  AND  EARTHWORKS. 

At  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  towns  of 
Warwick,  Stratford,  Shipston,  Banbury,  and 
Southam,  in  the  midst  of  the  Hundred  of  the 
same  name,  stands  the  ancient  little  town  of 
Kineton,  and  the  site  of  earthworks  tradition- 
ally called  “ King  John’s  Castle,”  at  which  he 
is  said  to  have  kept  his  court.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  to  prove  it ; but  as  in  that  king’s 
reign  it  was  the  property  of  the  crown,  it  may 
have  been  a royal  hunting-lodge,  and  one  of  the 
courts  for  the  Midland  Counties  at  which  the 
judges  in  those  times  sat  to  try  cases  and  dis- 
pense the  rough-and-ready  justice  of  King 
John’s  reign.  It  is  further  stated  to  have  been 
royal  demesne  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  form  of  the  fortifi- 
cations leaves  little  doubt  that  they  were 
erected  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  for  mounds 
appear  to  have  seldom  been  raised  by  the 
Normans  themselves,  who  invariably  used  the 
square  form  for  their  keeps.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  erected  circular  or  multangular 
ones  thereon,  as  at  Tamworth,  when  they  found 
the  mounds  handy  for  their  use,  and  a reason 
may  be  assigned  in  the  fact  that  newly-made 
foundations  would  have  been  unsafe  for  the 
placing  thereon  of  the  massive  Norman  masonry 
required  for  the  square  keeps  of  the  period. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  surmised  that  the  Saxon 
castle  was  built  during  the  period  547  to  924.  It 
would  consist,  as  at  Stoneleigh,  of  the  “ aula  ” 
or  fortified  residence,  situate  on  the  mound,  with 
the  adjoining  enclosures  protected  by  strong 
entrenched  ditches,  the  remains  of  which  we 
have  at  the  present  day.  This  earthen  mound 
or  “burh”  was  surmounted  on  the  top  by  a 
wooden  or  stone  castle,  with  a bridge  thrown 
over  the  ditch,  which  was,  in  several  cases, 
built  of  herring-bone  masonry,  as  in  the  work 
of  Ethelfleda,  at  Tamworth,  and  had  several 
enclosed  courtyards,  or  baileys,  for  cattle,  or  for 
houses  for  soldiers  or  dependents  within  the 
castle  area.  The  remains  existing  show  a large 
circular  mound  of  earthwork  at  the  top,  of  about 
100  feet  in  diameter,  with  foss  surrounding  it, 
and  a large  base-court  in  the  rear,  enclosed  by 
a ditch  and  rampart  somewhat  resembling,  as  is 
sometimes  customary  in  Anglo-Saxon  work,  a 
horse-shoe  in  shape,  which  latter  terminates  on 
one  side  of  the  mound,  where  the  hill  and  mound 
form  the  protection,  and  on  the  other  side  dies 
away  in  the  hill  side ; the  mound  stands  out 
boldly  in  the  hill  overlooking  the  valley,  brook, 
and  town,  and  forms  a good  point  of  observa- 
tion for  defence.  Tradition  says  that  there  is  a 


deep  well  in  its  centre,  locally  called  Bentley’8 
well,  and  from  which  a spring  is  said  to  flow 
into  the  valley  beneath.  In  the  “Anglo-Saxon: 
Chronicle  ” instances  are  often  given  as  to  the 
throwing  up  of  these  habitations  and  defences, 
and  we  invariably  find  the  same  plan  adopted 1 
as  here ; the  mound  is  not  placed  within  a bank, ! 
but  upon  the  end  of  it,  so  that  the  banks  die 
away  into  the  same,  and  if  any  more  proof  is 
required  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  the  writings 
of  early  historians  will  supply  it.  In  giving 
this  a Saxon  origin  it  cannot,  however,  be  said 
that  there  did  not  exist  a stone  keep,  erected  ini 
King  John’s  or  other  king’s  reign  on  the  afore- 
said mound.  It  is  likely,  as  locally  it  is  said, 
that  the  stone  foundations  still  remain  undis- 
turbed ; but  when  the  railway  was  being  con- 
structed some  masonry  was  disturbed  at  a spot 
400  or  500  yards  from  the  Castle-hill,  where 
stands  King  John’s  well.  The  walls  were,  wo 
are  informed,  of  great  thickness,  and  might 
have  been  part  of  the  feudal  castle  of  the 
Segraves,  to  whom  John  granted  the  land  in  fee 
farm.  The  water  from  ELing  John’s  well,  which 
is  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal,  now  supplies 
the  town  of  Kineton  with  water,  being  pumped 
thereto.  Two  large  elm-trees,  of  great  age, 
stand  near  the  well,  which  is  of  great  depth, 
and  never  has  been  known  to  vary  in  flow  or  in 
the  level  of  the  water.  Higher  up,  at  the  back 
of  this  well,  on  Pittem  Hill,  is  the  remaining 
earthwork  of  a beacon-tower,  which  stood  there 
before  the  closing  of  the  woles,  about  170  years 
ago,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  It  communi- 
cated with  Edge  Hill  and  the  beacons  on  the 
hills  of  the  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire 
borderland.  The  town  of  Kineton  wa3,  tradi- 
tion says,  a large  place  before  the  civil  wars, 
having  some  trade,  many  inhabitants,  and 
extending  over  a large  space  of  ground  ; many 
of  the  present  houses  were  built  shortly  after 
the  Battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and  the  date  1667  is 
on  one  of  the  principal  inns.  The  church  iB 
built  of  local  stone,  yellow  in  colour,  and  has 
lately  been  repaired,  with  evident  care  to  pre- 
serve the  old  details  and  mouldings  outside; 
but  the  interior  is  plain,  and  capable  of  great 
improvement.  The  Early  English  west  door, 
with  its  clustered  columns  and  shafting,  is  much 
admired,  as  also  the  peculiar-shaped  weather- 
ings and  corbel  tables  of  the  buttresses. 

Coventry.  T.  W.  W.  1 


THE  AMALGAMATION  OF  GAS 
COMPANIES,  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
THE  CONSUMERS  OF  GAS. 

We  mentioned  last  week  (ante,  p.  574)  the  pro- 
posed amalgamation  of  the  Gas-Light  and  Coke 
and  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Companies, 
which  m ust  be  regarded  as  a step  to  the  unification 
of  the  entire  gas  supply  of  the  metropolis.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  four  metropolitan  and 
fourteen  suburban  gas  companies,  at  the  end  of 
1882,  was  13,393,1042.  in  the  former,  and 
2,073,2512.  in  the  latter,  and  as  we  have 
formerly  stated  (ante,  p.  71),  a net  profit  of 
10’42  per  cent,  on  the  stock  and  shares  of  the 
four  metropolitan  companies,  and  one  of  9'22 
per  cent,  on  that  of  the  suburban  companies, 
was  earned  last  year.  The  companies,  there- 
fore, are  in  that  position  of  ease,  not  to  say  of 
affluence,  which  enables  them  to  meet  on 
reasonable  terms  the  natural  claim  of  their 
customers  for  a fair  division  of  any  further 
increment  of  profit ; and  the  main  interest  which 
the  public  will  take  in  the  new  amalgamation 
will  be  to  see  how  far  this  step  is  to  be  taken 
in  pursuance  of  such  common  interest. 

It  is  but  too  little  borne  in  mind  that  the 
proceedings  of  those  great  associations  which, 
as  a special  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
supply  not  only  the  urban  requisites  of  water 
and  artificial  light,  but  also  the  chief  means  of 
locomotion,  are  subject  to  the  rigid  operation  p# 
economical  law.  Whether  the  trader  be  ap 
individual  or  a corporation,  he  can  obtain 
prosperity  only  by  the  same  methods.  H© 
may  either,  under  the  precarious  privilege  of  a 
monopoly,  conduct  his  affairs  on  the  principle 
of  exorbitant  charge,  giving  little  heed  to  any 
facilities  to  tempt  custom ; or  he  may  go  on,  the 
principles  of  quick  returns  on  the  largest  attain- 
able amount  of  business,  stimulated  by  great 
facilities  and  low  chases.  Our  railway  com- 
panies, commencing  with  the  first  idea  of 
business,  have  generally  adopted,  and  in  somp 
respects  overdone,  the  second,  and  now  find  in 
the  once  despised  and  disco  untenaucffi^ 
class  passenger  the  backbone  of  bucK  prospenty 


is  they  possess.  We  think  that  the  gas  com- 
•anies  are  inclined  to  take  the  same  path,  and 
ye  have  little  doubt  that  trouble  is  before  the 
ater  companies  if  they  adhere  to  the  opposite 
i iolicy. 

1 That  the  principle  of  fair  division  of  the 
I irofits  accruing  from  the  extension  of  business 
I ietween  the  two  parties  to  the  bargain  is  the 
nly  sound  one  is,  we  think,  indisputable, 
’rofits  based  on  disproportionate  charges  con- 
ain  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  their  own 
ecay.  That  they  should  be  permitted  to 
ndure,  to  any  great  extent,  is  due  rather  to  the 
Mildness  and  want  of  combination  on  the  part 
If  the  sufferers,  than  to  the  real  strength  of 
I he  position  of  the  monopolists.  This  we  are 
I ully  prepared  to  show  in  the  case  of  the  water 
jompanies.  But  it  must  be  admitted,  on  the 
I ther  hand,  on  behalf  of  these  companies,  that 
I hey  have  been  exposed,  within  the  last  few 

I ears,  to  a sort  of  attack  which  can  be  charac- 
srised  in  no  other  way  than  as  an  attempt  at 

t lunder.  The  report  of  the  Registrar- General 

I I 1876  gave  a signal  for  this  kind  of  project, 
.ssuming  that  the  paid-up  capital  of  the  gas 
nd  water  companies  of  the  metropolis  then 
mounted  to  20,667,555 7.,  on  which  an  average 
ividend  of  8 per  cent,  was  paid,  the  Registrar- 
leneral  made  the  very  unaccountant  - like 
ciggestion  that  as  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Duld  borrow  that  amount  of  capital  at  4 per 
ant.,  “the  ratepayers  might  be  supplied  by 
lem  with  gas  and  water  at  half  the  present 
ast.”  When  men  in  a quasi-scientific  position 
ius  suggest  something  akin  to  robbery,  the 
ompanies  must  be  excused  for  being  on  their 
uard.  This  preposterous  report  was  followed 
y a distinct  attack  on  the  water  companies, 

which  our  columns  bear  record ; by  the 
itile  attempt  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  to 
itroduce  a triple  system  of  pipes ; and  by  the 
sgotiations  with  the  late  Government,  in 
hich  the  companies  got  so  much  the  better 
c the  case,  that  Bill  and  session,  Parliament 
nd  Government,  all  came  to  the  ground  with 
rush. 

The  water  question  is  now  again  assuming 
:ominence,  and,  as  we  pointed  out  some  five 
onths  ago  (p.  732,  vol.  xliv.),  is  one  of  which 
le  difficulty  increases  with  every  year’s  delay, 
hat  there  is  a solution  of  this  question 
assible  which  shall  respect  the  rights  of  all 
irties,  we  unhesitatingly  maintain,  and  are 
lady  to  elucidate.  In  the  mean  time,  both 
ater  companies  and  water-rate  payers  will  do 
ell  to  study  the  state  of  the  gas  relations  of 
ie  metropolis.  The  sliding  scale  which  has 
sen  adopted  by  three  out  of  the  four  rnetro- 
slitan  gas  companies  had  the  result,  last 
sar,  of  adding  a profit  of  l'82d.  per  1,000 
ibic  feet  of  gas  sold  to  the  standard  dividend 
: the  companies,  which  was  at  the  average 
ite  of  ll-68d.  per  1,000.  This  means  that 
lere  was  a saving  to  the  public,  out  of  the 
creased  profits  of  the  companies,  of  some- 
ung  like  2d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
his  is  the  sort  of  arrangement  that  tends  to 
raw  together  buyer  and  seller,  and  to  expe- 
ite  and  improve  the  course  of  business. 
rhen  the  gas-makers  and  the  gas-users  are 
ius  in  partnership,  there  is  neither  room  nor 
sed  for  the  intrusion  of  competition,  which 
sually  produces  a temporary  cheapening, 
•llowed  by  a permanent  rise  of  price.  From 
ie  excellent  “Analysis  of  the  Metropolitan 
uburban  Gas  Companies  for  the  Year  1882,” 
hich  we  reviewed  on  its  publication  (p.  71, 
ite),  it  appears  that  the  London  Gas  Com- 
any  is  the  only  one  out  of  the  metropolitan 
•ur,  on  which  the  sliding  scale  is  not  applied, 
f course,  the  amalgamation  can  make  (or  at 
ll  events,  should  be  allowed  to  make)  no 
fference  in  this  respect.  Considering  all  the 
sks  run,  including  the  risk  of  depreciation  of 
roperty  in  consequence  of  the  constant  march 
c scientific  invention,  we  hold  that  a return  of 
■om  7 to  10  per  cent,  on  capital  actually  laid 
[it  ought  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  shareholders 
f the  great  companies.  That  the  gas  com- 
anies  should  enjoy  this,  and  at  the  same 
me  be  encouraged  to  lower  their  charges,  we 
ike  to  be  matter  for  congratulation.  We 
lould  be  glad  to  see  the  railway  companies 
o the  same ; and  not  only  the  possibility,  but 
ven  the  method  of  attaining  their  end,  are 
minted  out  in  the  Evidence  before  the  Select 
ommittee  on  Canals.  A conflict  seems,  by 
portion  of  the  Press,  to  be  expected  with 
»gard  to  the  water  companies;  but  for  this 
) come  to  a crisis  involves  the  continued  in- 
ifference,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  to  that  full  I 


knowledge  of  the  actual  condition  of  the  case 
which  is  attainable  with  perfect  certitude.  The 
water  companies  are  no  more  in  a position  to 
impose  unfair  charges, — provided  the  ratepayers 
take  good  advice, — than  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
the  Government,  or  any  private  speculators  are 
in  a position  to  deprive  the  water  companies  of 
their  property  and  statutory  rights. 


OF  MEMBERS  OF 
LOCAL  BOARDS  IN- 
CONTRACTS WITH 


THE  LIABILITY 
VESTRIES  AND 
TERESTED  IN 
THOSE  BODIES. 

The  business  morality  of  many  persons  who 
are  concerned  with  contracts  for  local  bodies, 
whether  they  be  officers  of  these  bodies  or  per- 
sons who  have  dealings  with  them,  is  not  of  the 
highest  kind.  This  arises  not  so  much  from  any 
wrong  feeling  on  the  part  of  these  persons  as 
from  the  fact  that  they  act  only  up  to  a rule 
which  is  in  itself  not  sufficiently  high.  It  is 
iu  this  manner  that  the  very  baneful  habit  of 
commissions  and  presents  to  agents  and  others 
does  so  much  harm  and  is  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced against  by  the  Bench,  as  we  showed 
in  a recent  article  when  commenting  on  a 
case  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  year  in 
connexion  with  the  Vestry  of  Kensington.*  It 
is  to  avoid  scandals  in  connexion  with  local 
bodies  such  as  we  have  pointed  to  that  the 
Legislature  has  introduced  some  stringent 
provisions  on  this  subject  into  the  Metropolis 
Management  Act,  and  into  the  Public  Health 
Act,  as  well  as  into  other  statutes  which  we 
need  notfurther'particularise.  These  provisions, 
briefly  stated,  enact  that  in  case  any  member 
of  a vestry  is  in  any  manner  concerned  or 
interested  in  any  contract  or  work  with  or  for 
a vestry  he  shall  cease  to  be  a member,  and  any 
one  who  acts  as  a member  after  he  has  be- 
come in  this  way  ineligible,  is  liable  to  a penalty 
of  507.  for  each  time  that  he  so  acts.  Likewise 
the  rules  in  connexion  with  the  Public  Health 
Act  are  more  or  less  to  the  same  effect. 

We  advert  now  to  these  statutes,  and  to  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  framed,  because 
both  statutes,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  have 
been  the  subject  of  very  recent  litigation,  which 
tends  to  show  that  their  stringency  is  hardly 
sufficiently  appreciated  by  those  whom  they 
concern,  and  that  the  Courts  of  Justice  will 
show  no  mercy  to  those  who,  from  innocent 
or  from  wrong  motives,  continue  to  act  on 
local  bodies  when  they  are  interested,  how- 
ever slightly,  in  contracts  entered  into  by  the 
body  of  which  they  are  members.  The  latest 
of  these  cases  is  that  of  Hemmings  v.  William- 
son, which  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  is 
imported  in  the  October  number  of  the  Law 
Reports. 

The  facts  were  briefly  as  follow:  — Mr. 
Williamson’s  brother,  in  March,  1882,  entered 
into  a contract  to  do  certain  work  for  the  Vestry 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington,  and  Mr.  Williamson  ad- 
vanced his  brother  some  money  for  the  purpose 
of  the  contract,  and  by  way  of  security  the 
benefit  of  this  contract  was  assigned  to  him.  In 
the  following  May  Mr.  Williamson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Vestry,  and  attended  its  meet- 
ings. An  action  for  penalties  was  thereupon 
brought  against  him,  and  a verdict  to  the 
amount  of  2507.  was  found  against  him.  It 
was  this  decision  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
asked  to  overrule,  but  which  it,  on  the  contrary, 
upheld.  It  was  urged  in  Mr.  Williamson’s 
favour  that  the  statute  only  referred  to  con- 
tracts entered  into  after  a person  became  a 
member  of  a vestry.  But  this  objection  was 
quickly  put  aside.  “ A person,”  said  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  “ interested  in  a contract  ceases  to 
be  a member  the  moment  after  he  is  elected.  . . 
The  defendant  (Mr.  Williamson)  was  interested 
in  a contract  with  the  Vestry;  but  he  ceased  to 
be  a member  within  the  statute,  and  yet,  after 
ceasing,  he  acted  as  a member.  He,  therefore, 
incurred  the  penalty.”  Then  it  was  said  that 
Mr.  Williamson  having  only  lent  money,  and 
merely  taken  an  assignment  of  the  contract  by 
way  of  security,  was  not  interested  in  the  con- 
tact so  as  to  be  liable  to  the  penalties.  But, 
said  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  it  was  to  Mr. 
Williamson’s  interest  to  promote  the  fulfilment 
of  the  contract  so  as  to  get  his  money  repaid, 
and  so  here  again  the  objection  was  overruled. 

It  is  obvious  that  nothing,  indeed, — say  if  a 
builder  doing  work  for  a vestry  had  obtained 
advances  from  a member  of  it, — could  be  more 


injurious  to  the  public  interest  than  that  the 
lender  should  remain  on  the  board.  Because  it 
would  clearly  be  to  his  interest  to  advise  that 
the  work  should  be  paid  for  whether  it  was 
done  weR  or  badly,  and  whether  or  not  it  was 
to  the  interest  of  the  Vestry  to  pay  the  full 
price  for  it.  We  do  not  say  that  in  the  case  we 
are  now  commenting  on  Mr.  Williamson  had 
any  wrongful  motive  in  taking  his  place  on  the 
Vestry,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  a man  with 
no  wrong  motive  is  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  the 
one  who  will  defraud  the  public  must  equally 
remain  a vestryman.  In  the  previous  case  of 
Fletcher  v.  Hudson,  in  1881,  the  defendant  had 
done  some  slight  work  for  the  Surveyor  of  the 
Grasmere  Local  Board,  and  it  was  said  he  would 
make  no  profit  out  of  the  business,  and  did  it  to 
oblige  the  Surveyor.  Here  again,  however,  the 
Court  of  Appeal  held  him  to  be  liable  to  a 
penalty.  The  result,  therefore,  of  these  two 
recent  decisions  is  that  any  one,  however 
slightly  interested  he  may  be  in  a contract  entered 
into  with  a local  board  or  vestry,  or  however 
slight  the  work  may  be,  cannot  safely  be  elected 
a member,  or  if  already  a member,  remain  one. 
That  this  rule,  stringent  in  itself,  and  equally 
stringently  enforced  by  the  Courts  of  Law,  is  a 
wise  one,  and  conducive  not  only  to  the  public 
advantage,  but  to  the  healthiness  of  the  business 
tone  of  local  officials  and  contractors  who  are 
connected  with  them,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Its  severity,  and  the  severity  of  the  judges  in 
administering  it,  cannot,  therefore,  be  too 
widely  known  among  all  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  local  bodies,  whether  as 
members  or  interested  parties. 


FRENCH  AND  FLEMISH  EXHIBITION. 


' See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.;  p.  3. 


The  winter  exhibition  at  Mr.  Wallis’s  gallery 
opened  this  week.  It  contains  two  very  fine 
specimens  of  two  very  opposite  schools  of 
landscape  - painting ; the  “St.  Sebastian”  of 
Corot  (57),  and  the  “Rhenish  Lowlands”  of 
Carl  Heffner  (132).  The  latter  work  is  the 
largest  in  scale,  and  the  finest,  which  we  have 
yet  seen  from  this  artist,  who  has  made  such  a 
remarkable  advance  in  his  powers  lately.  Like 
most  of  Heffner’s,  it  is  a flat  scene  a good  deal 
covered  with  water,  which  comes  up  to  the 
foreground,  the  middle  portion  of  the  picture 
being  occupied  by  a mass  of  houses  and  trees, 
dark  against  the  faint  rich  light  of  the  evening 
sky.  On  the  right  the  eye  travels  up  to  the 
low  belt  of  light  on  the  horizon.  The  picture, 
with  a certain  soupqon  of  hardness,  which 
Heffner  never  quite  gets  rid  of,  is  nevertheless 
an  exceptionally  fine  one,  poetic  in  feeling  and 
very  well  composed  without  having  too  much 
the  look  of  a composition.  Corot’s  “ Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Sebastian”  is  a large  upright,  which 
has  been  claimed  by  many  admirers  of  the  late 
French  painter  as  his  finest  work.  Its  motif  is 
evidently  inspired  by  Titian’s  masterpiece,  now 
alas ! lost  to  us,  tne  Martyrdom  of  St.  Peter. 
There  is  the  same  idea  of  the  dying  saint 
beneath  a mass  of  trees,  and  the  cherubs 
hovering  in  the  upper  boughs  with  the  crown 
and  martyrdom  for  him.  But  Corot’s  figures 
unfortunately  will  not  compare  with  Titian’s. 
They  are  larger  and  more  prominent  in  relation 
to  the  scale  of  the  whole  than  was  usual  with 
Corot,  and  the  result  is  not  an  advantage  to 
the  work  as  a whole-.  The  grand  masses  of 
overhanging  foliage  are  painted  in  that  free 
style  which  Corot  almost  invented  for  the  trans- 
lation of  foliage,  and  in  which  all  idea  of  mere 
paint  is  lost,  as  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  all 
botanical  exactitude.  The  trees  arc  foliage  in 
the  abstract,  foliage  for  the  artist,  not  for  the 
botanist ; and  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are  the 
worse  (from  an  artistic  point  of  view)  for  that, 
though  the  fashion  of  criticism  runs  the  other 
way  at  present.  The  Polish  element  is  promi- 
nent in  the  exhibition.  A new-comer,  Skutetzky, 
contributes  a rather  vulgar  but  exceedingly 
clever  picture,  entitled  “ The  New  Model,” 
giving  a glimpse  of  the  curiously  frank  way 
in  which  the  “ model  ” profession  (pursued  sub 
rosii,  and  often  unknown  to  her  own  family,  by 
the  English  model)  is  accepted  in  Italy,  where 
a father,  as  in  this  case,  wRl  introduce  his  own 
daughter  to  the  artist  and  expatiate  enthusias- 
tically upon  her  advantages.  Two  other  young 
ladies  of  the  profession,  portraits  of  well-known 
Venetian  models,  look  on  laughingly  and  with 
a somewhat  critical  air  at  the  new-comer ; the 
artist  turns  round  from  his  easel  to  attend  to 
the  old  man’s  exuberant  recommendations;  a 
bit  of  Venice  is  ^een  through  the  window. 
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Another  Polish  artist,  Kleczynski,  contributes 
a spirited  snow  scene,  “Hunting  in  Poland” 
(94),  the  hunting  being  apparently  done  on  a 
rough  sledge  covered  with  straw,  behind  a 
team  of  belled  horses.  What  sort  of  game 
is  hunted  effectually  in  that  way  the  pic- 
ture does  not  tell  us,  but  the  horses 
are  drawn  with  great  spirit.  Yet  another 
Polish  effort,  in  a much  quieter  vein,  is  a paint- 
ing representing  the  often-told  tale  of  “ Fare- 
well to  the  World,”  a poor  girl  taking  the  last 
leave  of  her  relations,  and  of  all  sweet  human 
and  domestic  ties,  before  going  behind  the  con- 
vent gate;  this  work  (143)  by  Czachorski,  is 
more  characterised  by  efficient  and  scholastic 
workmanship  than  by  any  marked  pathos. 
Among  pictures  of  the  same  school  as  some  of 
those  we  have  been  speaking  of  is  de  Blaas’s 
“During  the  Carnival:  Who  is  He?”  an 
interior  in  which  a young  man  in  mask  and 
harlequinade  costume  has  entered  gaily  to  pre- 
sent a bouquet,  with  his  hand  on  his  heart,  to 
the  daughter  of  the  house ; the  noticeable  point 
in  this  work  is  the  expression  of  the  mother  of 
the  girl,  who  takes  the  matter  seriously,  and, 
half  risen  from  her  chair,  tries  with  all  her 
eyes  to  distinguish  the  personality  of  the 
visitor  through  his  disguise ; her  face  is  the 
best  bit  of  expression  in  the  room.  Among  other 
works  worth  notice  are  “ Moisson  de  Roses  ” 
(135),  a brilliant  flower-piece  by  Rene  Gonse; 
“H.M.S.  Worcester  off  Greenhithe”  (87),  Miss 
Clara  Montalba,  acapitally-drawn  ship ; “ Sports- 
man’s Rest,”  by  Wenglein  (71);  “Japanese 
Theatr.cals”  (30),  by  Moreau  ; “ A Freshening 
Breeze”  (34),  by  Everton  Sainsbury,  a good 
half-length  figure  study  ; “ The  Pride  of  all  the 
Spains”  (162),  by  C.  Seiler,  a motive  caught 
from  Meissonier. 


THE  DUDLEY  GALLERY. 

This  gallery  appears  now  to  be  under  new 
management,  or  at  least  under  a new  name,  the 
“ Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society.”  The  exhibition  of 
Cabinet  Pictures  in  Oil,  the  seventeenth  in  this 
gallery,  and  “ the  first  under  the  new  manage- 
ment,” includes  a good  deal  of  “women’s 
work,”  some  of  which  we  must  be  ungallant 
enough  to  say  does  not  tend  to  promote  the 
idea  of  the  equal  artistic  powers  of  the  two 
sexes.  The  general  character  of  the  exhibition 
is  much  what  it  always  has  been,  a collection 
containing  a good  deal  of  nice  work,  and 
nothing  very  remarkable.  Among  the  noticeable 
things  is  “After  the  Bath,  Cairo”  (196),  a 
subject  a,  la  Geromo,  by  his  American-French 
pupil,  Mr.  Bridgman,  a prosaic  piece  of 
realism  introducing  us  into  the  recesses  of 
the  harem,  and  including  a finely  - painted 
nude  study.  We  may  contrast  with  this 
the  fanciful  series  of  little  decorative  sub- 
jects by  Mr.  Rooke,  illustrating  the  legend  of 
“The  Apple  of  Life”  (401).  He  is  as  poetic 
as  Mr.  Bridgman  is  vulgar  and  realistic,  and 
the  colour  effect  of  some  of  the  little  pieces, 
the  last  in  number  especially,  the  genii  dropping 
the  apple  into  the  water  of  oblivion,  is  delightful; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  not  so 
much  picture-painting  as  designing,  the  work 
being  very  conventional  in  style.  “ In  a Sussex 
Meadow”  (79),  by  Mr.  H.  Lemon,  is  a fine 
little  study,  verging  towards  the  Impressionist 
“persuasion,”  with  very  well-drawn  cattle; 
and  Mr.  Winkfield’s  “ Weighing  Anchor  ” (57) 
is  one  of  those  really  individual  and  original 
studies  of  sea  which  we  meet  with  occasionally, 
in  which  the  artist  has  represented  a special 
effect  of  sea  under  special  circumstances  of  light 
and  wind  in  a way  which  marks  it  out  from  the 
average  run  of  repetitions  of  every-day  effects. 
Mr.  Hemy’s  “ Trammel  Met  Catch  ” (83)  is  not 
equal  to  himself  in  respect  of  the  water, 
though  with  a powerfully-treated  foreground. 
“ Free  Sittings”  (92),  by  Mr.  R.  Dowling,  is  a 
very  nice  study  of  two  children  in  church.  “A 
Marshy  Coast,”  by  Miss  Hilda  Montalba,  and 
“Across  the  Mai-shes,”  by  Mr.  Adrian  Stokes 
(108,  109),  are  two  other  transcripts  from 
nature  in  a really  original  style.  The  “Isle 
of  St.  Louis,  Paris  ” (266),  by  Mr.  John 
Varley,  is  interesting  to  us  as  a good 
architectural  subject  of  rather  out-of-the- 
way  type.  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch,  in  “ Hiding 
from  Granny,”  gives  a good  realistic  study  of 
the  backyard  of  an  old  house,  in  the  manner  of 
which  Mr.  Boyce  set  the  example,  and  his 
“Cottage  Garden”  (316)  is  a good  little  bit  of 
realistic  work  of  the  same  type.  On  the  centre 
table  are  a couple  of  models  in  clay  of  animal 


life,  by  Miss  Barlow,  which  are  very  good  ; and 
bronze  models  of  a knocker  and  a pair  of  sliding 
door-handles,  bearing  the  name  of  S.  P. 
Cockerell.  We  welcome  anything  good  with 
that  name  to  it,  and  these  are  really  good,  the 
knocker  especially,  which  is  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  good  Renaissance  art. 


THE  OPENING  CONVERSAZIONE  OF  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Architectural  Association  on  the  26th 
nit.  inaugurated  the  work  of  Session  18S3-84 
by  a conrersazione  given  in  the  new  art-galleries 
in  Piccadilly  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Water-Colour  Painters.  The  visitors  were 
received  in  the  Prince’s  Hall,  where  the  Presi- 
dent (Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A.)  took  the 
chair,  and  the  formal  part  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  evening  was  commenced  by  the  distribution 
of  prizes,  as  follow  : — 

The  Association  Travelling  Studentship.  — The 
President  said  that  the  work  submitted  for  this 
studentship  had  been  so  very  equal  in  merit  that  the 
judges  had  had  great  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prize. 
The  Studentship  and  the  Association’s  Medal  had 
been  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Sankey.  Mr.  G.  G. 
Wallace  was  second  in  this  competition,  and  Mr. 
G.  G.  Woodward  third. 

Architectural  Union  Company's  Prizes  (for  mea- 
sured drawings  of  existing  buildings). — The  second 
prize  only  was  awarded  in  this  competition,  to  Mr. 
Hall. 

Class  of  Design  Prizes. — First,  Mr.  G.  G.  Wood- 
ward ; second,  Mr.  Brown.  Hon.  mention  made  of 
Mr.  B.  Haylor. 

Elementary  Class  of  Design  Prizes. — First,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Potts ; second,  Mr.  C.  C.  Bradley.  Hon. 
mention  made  of  Messrs.  R.  T.  Thomson,  H.  C. 
Smart,  and  T.  H.  Roberts. 

Class  of  Construction  Prizes. — First,  Mr.  F.  Ward ; 
second,  Mr.  E.  P.  Tucker  ; a third  prize,  given  by 
the  members  of  the  class,  was  divided  between 
Messrs.  M.  Collins  and  B.  Potter. 

Class  for  Study  of  Planning  and  Specification 
Writing'.  — Two  prizes  offered.  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Powell  and  H.  A.  Smart  were  equal  in  merit,  so  the 
prizes  were  put  together  and  equally  divided. 

Sketch  Book  Prize.  — Gained  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Yacher. 

Essay  Prize. — Hon.  mention  made  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Tucker. 

Prizes  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Blashill’s  Lectures  on 
Construction. — First,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hart  ; second,  Mr. 
A.  0.  Breeds;  third,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cole;  additional 
prize  (given  by  Mr.  Blashill),  to  Mr.  M.  Collins. 
Hon.  mention  made  of  Messrs.  H.  C.  Brushfield,  M. 
Fawcett,  J.  J.  Jones,  W.  H.  Moxon,  J.  E.  New- 
berry, T.  H.  Roberts,  E.  H.  Selby,  and  E.  P. 
Tucker.* 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  an 
address,  the  first  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
to  words  of  welcome  and  to  a recital  of  the 
objects  of  the  Association  and  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  carried  out  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  help.  He  continued  as  follows  : — 

A president’s  address  should,  I believe,  touch 
upon  those  topics  and  subjects  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  society  or  profession  he 
represents.  First  and  foremost  then  in  interest 
is,  perhaps,  the  great  national  competition  for 
the  new  Admiralty  and  War  Office  buildings. 
Since  the  competition  for  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice,  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
no  greater  one  has  taken  place  in  thiB  country. 
Any  architect,  no  matter  of  what  nationality, 
may  send  in  a design  for  these  new  buildings ; 
and  tin?  Government  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
asking,  in  the  first  instance,  for  sketch  designs, 
drawn  to  a small  scale,  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  author’s  scheme  and  design.  From  the 
designs  sent  in  a limited  number  will  be 
selected,  and  the  fortunate  selected  architects 
will  then  be  invited  to  send  in  fresh  drawings 
to  a larger  scale,  with,  perhaps,  certain  modifi- 
cations, and  more  in  detail.  These  gentlemen 
will  each  receive  the  sum  of  6001.  for  the  revised 
plans,  and  from  the  plans  sent  in  one  will  be 
chosen  and  the  author  asked  to  carry  out  the 
entire  work,  under  certain  conditions;  the  for- 
tunate winner  of  the  prize  to  receive  25,0001. 
for  the  entire  work,  in  which  the  6001.  will 
merge.  The  designs  will  be  adjudicated  upon  by 
a committee,  of  whom,  we  are  told,  one  at  least 
shall  be  an  architect.  Various  opinions  exist  upon 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  conditions  imposed 

* In  addition  to  the  classes  hero  enumerated,  there  is  a 
Class  for  the  Study  of  Colour  Decoration,  having  for  its 
committee  of  visitors  Messrs.  J.  D.  Crace,  E.  C.  Lee, 
W.  J.  N.  Millard,  and  L.  A.  Shuffrev.  We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Cias9  (Mr.  W.  A.  Pite, 
5,  Bloomsbury-square)  will  be  glad  to  receive  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Association  who  may  desire  to  join  the 
Class. 


by  tho  Government.  It  would  serve  but  little 
purpose  were  I to  attempt  to  discuss  them  here. 
One  may  perhaps  express  a regret  that  so  little 
value  appears  to  be  placed  upon  the  necessity 
of  having  the  experience,  advice,  and  counsel  of: 
professional  men  among  those  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  adjudicate  upon  the  designs  sent  in. 
If  any  one  will  only  glance  at  the  conditions,  he 
cannot  fail  to  Bee  the  enormous  amount  of 
labour  and  the  great  expense  the  preparation  of 
drawings  will  throw  upon  tho  competitors, 
who  have,  in  all  fairness,  a right  to  demand 
that  their  labours  should  be  judged  by  those 
best  competent  to  judge  them.  And  who  can 
be  better  fitted  than  those  whose  lives  have 
been  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  archi-' 
tecture  ? The  assistance  of  officials  well  versed 
in  the  requirements  of  public  buildings  is 
indispensable ; but  above  and  beyond  all  this 
is  the  necessity  of  the  possession  of  thosej 
faculties  which  long  experience  and  study  have 
developed,  giving  a grasp  qnd  perception  of  a 
design,  and  the  power  of  looking  through  it  as 
a whole,  and  conceiving  the  result  likely  to 
follow  its  erection.  The  nation  will  have  to 
pay  tho  bill  for  these  new  offices,  and  has  the 
right  to  demand  that  the  best  possible  judg- 
ment should  be  brought  to  bear,  no  matter 
what  the  cost.  Perhaps  when  we  meet  together* 
again  next  year  the  problem  will  have  been 
solved,  and  the  design  and  name  of  the  success-1 
ful  candidate  known,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
few  selected  for  the  second  competition.1 
Should  he,  or  any  of  them,  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Architectural  Association,  great 
will  be  the  congratulations  and  rejoicings  in 
consequence.  Will  the  first  prize  be  taken  by 
one  who  has  already  won  his  laurels,  and  whose 
wrork  is  now  before  the  world,  or  shall  we 
welcome  a new-comer,  destined  to  achieve  a 
mighty  success,— one  whose  name  shall  rank 
high  in  our  noble  art,  with  the  honoured  names 
whose  work  and  fame  are  too  well  known  to 
you  to  need  repeating  here  ? 

Curiosity  will  be  keen  to  know  what  style 
will  be  selected.  A few  decades  back  and  one 
might  safely  venture  the  opinion  that  Gothic: 
would  win  the  day ; but  no  one  at  all  observant 
can  fail  to  have  noticed  the  tendency  towards 
a Classic  revival,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  public 
secular  buildings  recently  erected  the  Gothic- 
style  has  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.1 
There  are  many  who  think  that  in  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice, — that  monument  to  the  genius 
of  one,  perhaps  the  greatest  master  the  Gothio 
revival  has  produced, — we  have  seen  the  close  of 
the  effects  of  it,  and  that  our  restless  nineteenth- 
century  life  clamours  for  change,  change,  when 
so  much  has  been  learned,  such  great  progress! 
made,  in  a style  which  is  ours  by  right  of  birth, 
and  which  in  days  gone  by  was  as  natural  to 
our  forefathers  to  build  in  as  the  clothes  they 
wore  and  the  food  they  ate.  It  is  the  custom 
with  many  to  sneer  at  everything  modern,  and, 
indifferently  acquainted  with  the  art  they  set 
themselves  up  to  be  judges  of,  to  say  that 
modern  Gothic  is  simply  a copy, — and  a very 
bad  copy  according  to  them, — of  the  old  work. 
Such  criticism  is,  unfortunately,  only  too 
popular,  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  many 
spurious  examples  of  modern  Gothic  at  hand  to 
support  the  opinion.  But  in  all  fairness,  in 
judging  of  art  go  to  the  best  examples,  and, 
observing  in  order  the  buildings  of  modern  times, 
— I mean  now  those  erected  since  the  Gothio 
revival, — notice  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  by  such  men  as  Pugin,  Scott,  Street,'" 
Burges,  Butterfield,  Pearson,  Sedding,  and  other 
masters  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us.  These 
men  have  produced  works  which  will  live, 
despite  the  criticisms  of  to-day  ; ground  has 
been  gained,  the  stamp  of  genius  is  upon  what 
they  have  done.  And  now,  wheu  a school  was 
rising  up,  taking  note  of  past  failures,  gaining 
daily  strength  in  expressing  their  ideas,  and 
meeting  modern  requirements  in  a common*^ 
sense  way,  does  it  not  seem  a thousand  pities 
that  all  this  ground  and  experience  gained  in 
the  adaptation  of  Gothic,  our  national  birth- 
right, must  be  surrendered  ? If,  as  architects,  • 
our  enthusiasm  has  cooled  for  the  style  which 
only  a few  years  ago  seized  upon  nearly  every 
student  who  entered  the  profession,  and  fixed 
his  zeal  to  excel  in  that  and  that  only,  then  far 
better  leave  it  alone,  for  no  good  thing  could  come 
from  the  brain  of  an  artist  half-hearted  in  the 
style  ho  was  working  in.  But  one  is  tempted 
to  ask,  VVhat,  then,  will  be  the  style  which 
shall  represent  the  present  school  of  thought  ? 
And  echo  answers, — what  ? Queen  Anne  ! one 
whispers,  with  almost  an  apology  for  men- 
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'tioning  the  name  of  that  noble  lady,  whom  it 
has  so  long  been  the  custom  to  announce  as 
dead ; but  the  fair  queen  has  had  much  offered  in 
her  name  of  late,  and  the  “ Queen  Anne  style,” 
as  we  call  it  for  lack  of  a better  name,  has  much 
to  commend  itself  in  its  piquancy,  picturesque- 
i ness,  and  adaptability  to  modern  wants,  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  bricks  and  mortar.  But  what, 
it  will  be  asked,  are  the  guiding  principles  of 
ithis  style?  Has  Queen  Anne  any  principles  ? 
Is  the  style  capable  of  rousing  enthusiasm  in 
Ithe  student,  and  teaching  the  eternal  lessons  of 
ftruth  and  beauty  ? Are  we  destined  to  see 
a Queen  Anne  Admiralty  and  War  Office  ? The 
event  will  show.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  now 
to  speculate  further ; only  I will  add  that  if  by 
igood  chance,  as  some  think  (and  I go  with  them), 

| this  great  work  of  the  century  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  man  whose  work,  perhaps,  of  that 
of  all  men  in  this  country,  exhibits,  despite  some 
I eccentricities  of  genius,  the  finest  perception 
of  what  is  beautiful, — I allude  to  Norman 
'Shaw, — were  he  to  give  his  whole  mind  to  the 
idesign,  then,  I venture  to  think,  we  should  have 
a building  which,  despite  individual  objections, 
would  be  the  work  of  a consummate  artist, — 
!a  building  brimful  of  piquancy,  rich  fancy,  and 
imasterly  grouping,  and  a work  that  we  should 
(as  a nation  be  proud  of.  In  the  hands  of 
isuch  a master,  no  matter,  hardly,  what  style  he 
elects  to  work  in,  call  it  Queen  Anne  or  Norman 
Shaw,  we  recognise  the  stamp  of  power  which 
bends  to  its  will  whatsoever  his  hands  find 
to  do. 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us,  in  his  book  about  build- 
ing entitled  “ The  Stones  of  Venice,”  that 
architects  should  live  among  mountains.  Per- 
haps wo  must  take  this  more  in  its  figurative 
isense  ; certain  it  is  that,  though  the  migration 
of  the  whole  profession  to  mountainous  regions 
would  doubtless  be  a very  gi-ateful  relief  to  a 
certain  distinguished  barrister, — that  great  Sir 
Oracle  at  whom,  when  he  opes  his  lips,  let  no 
dog  bark, — still  it  would  be  attended  with  very 
serious  inconveniences  to  the  general  public  and 
the  emigrants  themselves.  I am  afraid  that 
the  colony  would  soon  break  up  from  internal 
dissensions  and  differences  of  opinion,  and  that 
the  great  question  of  a style  for  the  future 
would  not  be  one  whit  the  more  formulated, 
promulgated,  and  adopted.  The  art  of  architec- 
ture in  this  country  is  not  practised  now  under 
defined  rules ; we  have  no  one  great  school  of 
thought  to  which  allegiance  is  given,  but  it  is 
left  free  to  every  man  to  do  what  is  right  in 
his  own  eyes.  The  result  is  endless  variety  in 
our  buildings,  frequently  too  much  straining 
tafter  effects  too  often  disappointing  in  their 
realisation ; and  in  the  constant  struggle  after 
so-called  originality,  perfection  in  style  must, 
under  such  a system,  be  unattainable.  We 
avoid  dull  monotony ; we  miss  the  results  which 
would  follow  the  bent  of  the  best  amongst  us 
pursuing  the  working-out  of  one  style.  Some 
critics  lay  all  the  faults  of  modern  architecture 
upon  us  as  architects ; but  if  any  one  is  to 
(blame,  the  public  must  take  their  share.  Archi- 
tecture from  all  time  has  been  the  expression 
of  the  wants  of  the  people  who  practised  it. 
The  buildings  of  antiquity  tell  us  sometimes  all 
that  is  known  of  the  habits  of  the  men  who 
occupied  them  ; and  the  New  Zealander,  looking 
at  what  he  may  find,  will  say  that  the  people  of 
the  nineteenth  century  were  evidently  a very 
prolific  race,  very  eccentric  in  their  habits,  very 
erratic  in  their  ways,  most  multitudinous  in  their 
taste.  Any  attempt  at  the  classification  of 
buildings  and  styles  he  will  have  to  give  up  in 
! despair  ; he  will  find  very  few  houses  at  all,  and 
1 he  will  write  it  down  that  the  architecture  of 
1 these  extraordinary  people  was,  like  their  paint- 
ings and  sculpture,  characteristic  of  the  indi- 
vidual artist  and  of  the  people  he  built  for, — 
that  his  works  show  he  had  to  serve  a restless, 
hurrying  world,  who  demanded  so  much  and 
paid  so  little  for  it. 

Is  a national  style  again  possible  to  us  P I 
cannot  venture  to  answer  the  question,  but  I 
may  point  out  that  probably  the  best  way  to 
arrive  at  such  a consummation  is,  I hope, 
marked  out  by  the  step  recently  taken  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Now, 
entry  into  that  body  must  be  by  passing  an 
examination,  which  means  that  only  those  men 
who  come  up  to  a certain  test  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  to  an  architect  will  be  admitted.  This, 
perhaps,  is  a step  towards  making  architecture, 
like  Law  and  Medicine,  a diplomated  profession. 
When  one  considers  the  responsibilities  thrown 
upon  architects,  they  have  some  right  to  demand 
that  they  should  be  protected  against  the  blame 


and  odium  too  often  showered  upon  them  owing  to 
the  utter  incompetence, — in  science  and  art, — of 
the  men  who,  without  any  training  in  the  pro- 
fession, style  themselves  architects,  and  cover 
the  land  with  buildings  inartistic,  unscientific, 
and  unsanitary.  No  qualified  man  shirks  his 
legitimate  share  of  responsibility ; but,  will-he- 
nil-he,  he  must  suffer  for  others.  If  admission 
into  a profession,  second  to  none  in  the  nobility 
of  its  aims  and  character,  meant  that  the  appli- 
cant must  be  a man  of  education  and  culture, 
an  esprit  de  corps  would  speedily  spring  up,  art 
would  be  studied  on  better-defined  lines,  and 
science  would  be  pursued  as  the  highway  to 
success.  I take  it  that  the  tendency  of  this 
would  be  greater  unity  of  thought  and  action 
amongst  us,  and  the  public  would  have  much 
the  same  guarantees  of  competency  in  the  men 
they  employed  as  they  now  have  in  law  and 
physic. 

Before,  however,  we  can  have  good  architec- 
ture, modern  speculative  building  as  usually 
practised  must  receive  its  deathblow.  The 
greater  part  by  far  of  London  is  covered  with 
it.  Somebody  is  to  blame, — blame  the  archi- 
tects ! Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  are  not 
to  blame  : the  blame  lies  with  a public  which 
will  have  it  so,  with  rapacious  landlords,  greedy 
lawyers,  and  poor  builders,  who,  after  paying 
the  ground  landlord,  the  lawyers,  and  the  estate 
surveyor’s  fees,  and  scamping  their  work, — poor 
wretches  ! more  sinned  against  than  sinning, — 
run  up  house  after  house  under  no  really 
efficient  control.  Sad  to  say,  the  streets 
upon  streets  of  speculative  houses  are  more 
characteristic  of  our  present  national  style  and 
of  modern  society  than  anything  else  we  have. 
All  know  the  miseries,  the  expense,  the  disap- 
pointment, and,  too  frequently,  the  ill-health 
and  death  which  follow  the  taking,  purchase, 
and  occupation  of  the  modern  builder’s  house. 
Bad  taste,  bad  art,  bad  building,  bad  plumbing, 
bad  drainage, — it  all  comes  back  to  plain  matter 
of  fact.  We  want  too  much  for  the  money, 
and  the  middlemen  want  too  much  money  out 
of  the  builder.  The  public  are,  on  the  whole, 
content  to  let  matters  be  as  they  are,  and  offer 
prices  quite  inadequate  to  procure  good  work. 
Landlords,  lawyers,  and  surveyors  exact  too 
much  money  from  the  unfortunate  builder, 
whose  only  chance  of  profit  is  to  save  every 
penny  he  can  upon  the  buildings.  Should  an 
equitable  law  be  passed  which  shall  make  it 
easier  for  a man  to  procure  a freehold  plot  of 
ground,  so  that  he  may  be  tempted  to  build 
substantially,  we  may  yet  see  buildings  which, 
though  less  pretentious,  shall  be  well  con- 
structed and  stamped  with  the  character  of 
honesty  and  durability. 

Until  this  rauch-to-be-desired  epoch  in  our 
history  comes,  it  behoves  every  one  of  us  who 
has  our  art  at  heart  to  pursue  his  way,  fol- 
lowing in  the  steps  of  the  great  architects  who 
have  gone  before,  striving  to  grasp  the  lessons 
they  mastered,  and  ever  seeking  to  master  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  beauty  found  in 
the  best  art,  no  matter  what  the  style  may  be. 
True  to  ourselves,  and  so  true  to  all  men,  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  beautiful  we  shall  not  forget 
that  architecture  to  be  beautiful  must  be 
strong,  and  that  this  expression  of  strength  can 
only  be  gained  by  mastering  the  sciences  of 
mechanics  and  construction,  the  nature  of  the 
materials  we  use,  and  the  requirements  which 
the  building  must  fulfil.  We  must  remember 
that  details  simply  copied  from  old  work,  how- 
ever charming  they  may  be  where  the  student 
has  found  them,  will,  in  all  probability,  look  out 
of  place  apart  from  their  surroundings  and 
divorced  from  the  spouse  they  were  subservient 
to.  We  must  study  to  acquire  that  too  often 
uncommon  sense,  common  sense.  Let  us  stoop 
to  nothing  that  is  mean  or  dishonourable,  but, 
endeavouring  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers  to 
lead  our  employers,  and  not  to  drive  them,  try 
to  serve  them  with  loyalty  and  uprightness,  and 
to  hold  the  scale  of  justice  in  oven  balance 
between  client  and  builder;  and,  in  a word, 
take  up  the  motto  long  ago  adopted  by  the 
Architectural  Association,  and  “ Design  with 
beauty,  build  in  truth.” 


Contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  late  years, 
the  President’s  remarks  on  this  occasion  were 
not  followed  by  speeches  from  other  gentlemen, 
so  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  President’s 
address  the  visitors  dispersed  and  ascended 
to  the  galleries,  where  some  interesting 
items  of  furniture  and  decorative  art  were  on 
exhibition,  as  well  as  the  large  number  of 
drawings  submitted  by  the  members  in  com- 


petition for  the  various  prizes.  Of  these  draw- 
ings and  sketches  those  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Sankey,  the  holder  of  the  Association’s  Travel- 
ling  Studentship,  deservedly  attracted  much 
attention.  In  the  midst  of  so  much  evidence 
of  industry  and  study  by  young  and  vivacious 
aspirants  for  professional  distinction,  a sad 
chord  was  awakened  by  a collection  of  drawings 
and  sketches  by  the  late  R.  C.  Page,  who  had 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  active  and 
kindly  helpers  in  the  work  of  the  Association, 
and  who  had  worthily  attained  to  the  position 
of  vice-president  before  his  untimely  death, 
which  was  recorded,  with  some  particulars  of 
his  career,  in  the  Builder  for  September  15, 
p.  367.  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  exhibited  some 
excellent  embossed  and  flat  wall-papers,  together 
with  some  original  designs  for  papers  by  the 
late  B.  J.  Talbert,  Mr.  W.  J.  Muckley,  and 
others.  Messrs.  Jackson  & Graham’s  exhibits 
included  a quaint  cabinet  designed  by  Mr.  T.  E. 
Collcutt.  Messrs.  Hart,  Son,  Peard,  & Co. 
exhibited  a number  of  specimens  of  ecclesias- 
tical brass  and  iron  work,  including  a large  and 
well-executed  brass  intended  as  a memorial  of 
the  late  Professor  Palmer  and  his  companions, 
whose  sad  fate  is  one  of  the  dark  shadows  of 
recent  events  in  Egypt.  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  & 
Co.  exhibited  some  very  good  parquetry  work,  as 
well  as  a carved  oak  mantelpiece  and  other  goods; 
Messrs.  Longden  & Co.  lent  some  dog  and  other 
grates  in  bright  steel  and  brass ; and  close  by 
were  some  beautifully-worked  screens  executed 
at  the  Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  One 
of  these,  a four-fold  screen,  had  its  panels  filled 
with  figures  of  Juno,  Proserpine,  Venus,  and 
Minerva.  Another  well-executed  screen  was 
of  a floral  character,  from  a design  by 
Mr.  William  Morris.  The  richly- worked  cur- 
tains depending  from  the  doorways  between 
the  galleries  were  also  exhibited  by  the  Royal 
School  of  Art  Needlework.  The  Coalbrookdale 
Company  exhibited  some  well-executed  cast-iron 
chimneypieces  and  over  - mantels,  suited  for 
interiors  in  the  present  mode.  A series  of 
figures  for  a reredos  at  Gateshead-on -Tyne  was 
lent  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Westmacott ; and  near  at  hand 
was  a collection  of  articles  in  Doulton  ware,  lent 
by  the  well-known  firm  of  potters  whose  name 
it  bears.  Messrs.  Cox,  Sons,  Buckley,  & Co., 
exhibited  several  articles  of  church  furniture 
and  adornment ; while  Messi's.  George  Trollope 
& Sons  displayed  a reproduction  of  sixteenth- 
century  tapestry,  woven  in  their  looms  at 
Halkin-street,  Belgrave-square. 

During  the  evening  the  band  of  the  2nd  Life 
Guards  performed  in  the  galleries,  and  there 
was  a vocal  and  instrumental  concert  in  the 
Prince’s  Hall.  Nearly  two  thousand  persons 
were  present,  and  all  would  have  gone  well  but 
for  the  flagrantly-defective  arrangements  for 
the  reception  and  delivery  of  hats  and  coats. 


METROPOLITAN  SANITARY 
ADMINISTRATION. 

We  extract  the  following  passages  from  the 
address  of  Dr.  Dudfield,  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Medical  Officers,  referred 
to  in  our  issue  of  last  week  : — 

The  need  of  unity,  Dr.  Dudfield  observed, 
could  not  admit  of  question,  when  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  care  of  public  health  in  this 
greatest  of  cities  was  committed  to  some  forty 
separate  authorities,  created,  it  was  true,  by,  and 
deriving  many  of  their  powers  from,  the  same 
Act  of  Parliament,  yet  practically  independent, 
each  in  its  own  district,  having  no  bond  of 
connexion  enabling  them  to  combine  for  the 
common  good,  and  rarely  holding  communica- 
tion with  one  another,  except  for  some  special 
and  local  object.  The  metropolis  stood  alone  in 
this  respect,  being  the  only  city  that  was  not 
at  unity  in  itself.  In  every  other  large  centre 
of  population  there  was  but  one  authority, 
deriving  power  under  codified  laws,  and  dealing 
with  every  branch  of  public  health  and  oi'dinary 
sanitary  administration.  The  ill  effects  of 
sanitary  disunion  in  London  were  not  far  to 
seek.  As  regained  questions  of  public  health, 
affecting  the  public  at  large,  and  excepting  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency,  such  as  an  invasion  of 
cholera,  when  special  legislation  was  called  into 
operation,  there  were  no  means  of  combining 
the  governing  authorities  for  the  common 
defonce.  No,  not  even  for  so  necessary  a pur- 
pose as  concerting  measures  for  preventing  the 
spread  of  a loathsome  infectious  disease,  such 
as  small-pox.  An  epidemic  might  break  out  in 
one  district,  and  prevail  for  many  days,  without 
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the  fact  becoming  known  to  the  authorities  in 
adjoining  districts,  and  hence  no  combined 
measures  conld  be  taken  for  checking  or  pre- 
venting its  spread  at  the  onset,  when  alone  a 
successful  result  was  possible.  It  might  be 
said,  indeed,  that  lacking  “ compulsory  notifica- 
tion ” powers,  the  authority  of  the  district  first 
invaded  might  itself  remain  but  too  long  in 
ignorance  of  the  outbreak.  This,  however,  only 
proved  the  need  of  unity  ; for  Parliament  would 
assuredly  give  all  necessary  powers  to  a strong 
central  authority,  however  unwilling  to  entrust 
them  to  numerous  minor  and  disunited  sanitary 
authorities. 

It  was  a curious  feature  in  sanitary  legisla- 
tion that  while  the  most  complete  provision  had 
been  made  for  preventing  the  spread  of  animal 
infectious  diseases,  by  notification  of  illness,  by 
isolation  of  the  sick,  and  by  disinfection  rigidly 
carried  out,  no  such  provision  had  been  made 
against  the  spread  of  human  infectious  diseases. 
They  had  no  power  to  enforce  notification ; 
isolation  was  well-nigh  impossible,  except  by 
voluntary  removal  to  hospital,  whilst  disinfec- 
tion was  only  efficient,  so  far  as  it  was  efficient, 
because  sanitary  officials,  with  the  consent  of 
sanitary  authorities,  but  without  legal  obliga- 
tion, had  largely  taken  the  matter  into  their 
own  hands.  Given  the  necessary  powers,  a 
great  increase  upon  the  not  inconsiderable 
success  of  sanitary  authorities  in  preventing 
the  spread  of  infectious  diseases  would  be 
attained ; but  those  powers  would  hardly  be 
conferred  until  there  was  a strong  central 
sanitary  authority  by  which  the  action  of  the 
several  local  sanitary  authorities  could  be  com- 
bined for  the  common  good.  Even  under 
existing  legislation  such  an  authority  would  be 
able  to  confer  great  benefits  on  the  metropolis, 
not  to  be  expected  so  long  as  sanitary  power 
remained  scattered  and  divided. 

Reference  was  made  to  questions  certain  to  be 
dealt  with  by  such  an  authority,  as  for  instance 
provision  of  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor,  viz., 
by  universal  and  stringent  exercise  of  the  powers 
contained  in  the  35th  section  of  the  Sanitary 
Act,  1866,  dealing  with  houses  let  out  in 
lodgings  ; baths  and  wash-houses  ; mortuaries  ; 
disinfecting  chambers,  public  urinals  and  water- 
closets  for  both  sexes,  &c., — sanitary  wants  very 
inadequately  supplied  after  more  than  a quarter 
of  a century  of  divided  sanitary  government. 
A central  sanitary  authority  alone  could  make 
adequate  provision  of  these  institutions  suitably 
loeated  for  general  use,  without  reference  to 
local  boundaries. 

The  question,  “ How  unity  may  be  brought 
about”  was  next  considered,  and  it  was  said 
that  two  courses  were  open : — The  existing 
sanitary  authorities  might  be  swept  away,  and 
an  entirely  new  central  authority  created  to 
rule  over  an  undivided  London;  or,  the  present 
local  machinery  being  retained,  a central  Board 
might  be  established  to  take  charge  of  all  great 
questions  affecting  the  metropolis  as  a whole ; 
to  lay  down  the  principles  on  which  sanitary 
administration  should  be  carried  out,  by  framing 
by-laws,  &c. ; and,  generally,  to  exercise  a 
supervisory  control  over  the  work  entrusted  to 
the  Vestries  and  District  Boards  by  the  Local 
Management  and  other  Acts.  The  central 
Board,  so  to  say,  would  be  legislative  in  its 
functions,  the  local  Boards  executive,  and  thus 
substantial  unity  in  principle,  with  uniformity 
in  practice,  would  be  attained  with  a minimum 
of  charge.  Preference  was  expressed  for  the 
second  course,  and  it  was  assumed  that  the 
manner  in  which  some  such  scheme  could  be 
brought  into  practical  working  might  be  expec  ted 
ere  long  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  being  difficult  to  believe  that  a system 
which  had  worked  so  well,  and  had  conferred  so 
many  benefits  on  the  metropolis,  would  be  cast 
aside  in  order  to  give  trial  to  a new,  a vast,  and 
a doubtful  experiment,  such  as  was  involved  in 
the  adoption  of  the  first  course. 

The  central  authority  being  thus  provided, 
and  unity  in  sanitary  administration  brought 
about,  the  “ probable  benefits  to  be  expected 
from  such  unity”  were  considered.  Codifica- 
tion of  sanitary  laws  was  put  in  the  forefront ; 
next,  compulsory  notification  and  provision  of 
hospitals  ; the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  more 
important,  because  hospitals  almost  infallibly 
led  to  voluntary  notification,  whereas  even 
compulsory  notification  without  hospitals  was 
robbed  of  great  part  of  its  value.  The  fact  that 
hospital  provision  would  soon  be  adequate  was 
referred  to,  and  an  opinion  expressed  that  the 
hospitals  should  come  under  the  control  of  the 
Central  Sanitary  Authority.  For  a year.  at. 


least,  under  section  7 of  the  Diseases  Preven- 
tion (Metropolis)  Act,  1883,  the  nominal  stigma 
of  pauperism  would  not  attach  to  the  hospitals, 
and  the  Society  should  make  an  effort  to  get 
those  provisions  made  permanent,  the  oppor- 
tunity being  too  good  to  be  let  slip,  seeing  that 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
was  with  them,  he  having  in  1878,  and  again  in 
1879,  introduced  a Bill  “ To  remove  Disqualifi- 
cation by  Medical  Relief  for  Infectious  Diseases.” 
By  every  means  the  sick  should  be  encouraged 
to  enter  the  hospitals, — often  the  only  means  of 
securing  isolation, — even  as  the  Hospitals  Com- 
mission put  it,  “ by  the  bribe  of  gratuitous 
treatment.”  Increased  powers  of  compulsory 
removal  were  necessary  in  case  of  persons  not 
able  to  be  “safely  isolated”  and  “properly 
treated  ” at  home.  The  ambulance  system  was, 
or  shortly  would  be,  perfect.  A riverside  wharf 
was  in  course  of  being  acquired  ; an  ambulance 
steamer  already  existed ; ship  and  land  hospitals, 
too,  and  soon  a great  convalescent  home,  would 
be  taken  in  hand.  Such  were  some  of  the 
benefits  qua  infectious  diseases  already  con- 
ferred by  a single  authority,  or  to  be  expected 
with  the  advent  of  the  new  Central  Sanitary 
Authority. 


A FLOWER  MARKET  FOR  THE  THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 

In  July  of  last  year,  long  before  the  Mid- 
London  Market  Scheme  was  published,  a 
private  client  asked  me  to  find  a site  for  a 
building  much  needed  by  Londoners,  namely,  a 
market  where  they  could  go  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  purchase  flowers  and  “ table  ” fruit 
and  vegetables  such  as  they  could  carry  away 
or  their  footmen  conld  take  to  them  in  their 
carriages.  After  seeing  two  or  three  sites,  he 
at  once  preferred  that, — at  present, — melan- 
choly waste  at  the  foot  of  Adelphi-terrace, 
which  is  screened  from  the  Embankment 
Gardens  by  a raised  bank ; for,  by  throwing  this 
open  to  the  gardens,  its  position  for  a flower- 
market  would  be  most  appropriate.  Upon 
making  due  inquiries,  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
approach  from  the  one  to  the  other,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  such  an  arrangement  would 
develope  the  resources  of  the  beautiful  gardens. 

The  approaches  from  the  Strand  exist  already, 
but,  alas ! they  are  a standing  disgrace  to 
London,  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
notorious  “ dark  arches  of  the  Adelphi.”  Here, 
then,  was  an  opportunity  of  bringing  good  out 
of  evil,  and  the  next  part  of  the  undertaking 
was  to  pave  and  whiten  and  thoroughly  light 
up  these  haunts  of  iniquity,  and  thus  convert 
them  into  pleasant  and  respectable  approaches 
to  the  market. 

The  question  of  access  and  departure  of 
wheel  traffic  was  also  considered,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  a return  to  the  very  purpose  for  which 
these  dark  arches  were  built  by  the  brothers 
Adam,  in  July,  1768,  according  to  a print  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  shows  the  busy  river- 
side wharf  (the  site  now  in  question),  with 
laden  carts  approaching  by  the  easy  gradient 
from  “ York  Buildings,”  and  the  empty  carts 
departing  by  the  steeper  gradient  towards  the 
Strand.  There  would  be  no  interference  with 
the  privacy  of  Adelphi-terrace,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  select  locality  could  have  their 
own  approaches,  guarded  by  lock  and  key,  down 
to  the  market.  Neither  would  there  be  any  of 
the  nuisances  connected  with  Covent-garden 
Market  and  its  nauseous  street  litter,  for  the 
goods  would  be  sold  from  the  stalls  only,  and  be 
too  precious  to  admit  of  waste  or  refuse.  These 
stalls  would  face  on  to  a covered  avenue  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  on  to  terraces  over  them,  these 
upper  stalls  being  again  surmounted  by  a second 
terrace,  open  only  to  Adelphi-terrace,  and  com- 
manding perhaps  the  finest  view  in  London, 
while  a fountain  would  plash  in  the  centre,  and 
impart  a pleasant  freshness  to  the  whole.  The 
freeholder,  however,  demurs  to  his  land  being 
used  for  the  purpose,  and  so  the  matter  rests. 

The  preparation  of  this  design  naturally  led 
to  incidental  suggestions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  Embankment  gardens,  &c.,  which  might 
or  might  not  have  followed  in  course  of  time  : — 

1.  The  erection  of  fountains  thereon,  one  of 
which  was  actually  proposed  by  the  Board  of 
Works  some  years  ago,  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned. 

2.  The  restoration  of  York  Gate  to  its  original 
purpose  as  a thoroughfare,  and  the  revelation  of 
its  buried  base,  which  might  fairly  stand  in  a 
basin  of  ornamental  water. 


3.  The  erection  of  a shelter  for  a band,  to  be 
used  in  the  evenings  only,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
busy  people  during  office  hours. 

4.  The  miserable  wooden  stairs  to  Charing- 
cross  foot-bridge  would  surely  give  way  to  a 
more  dignified  double  flight  of  stone  6teps. 

Lastly. — The  dangerous  condition  of  the 
Embankment,  which  holds  out  no  chance  of 
rescue  to  a drowning  person,  has  suggested 
the  double  row  of  heavy  chains,  one  within 
reach  at  high-tide  and  the  other  at  low-tide, 
thus  giving  some  employment  to  the  lions  who 
have  held  the  mooring-rings  in  their  mouths  all 
these  years,  and  must  have  been  wondering 
when  we  should  find  a use  for  them. 

Edward  J.  Tarver. 


A BOUDOIR  IN  THE  RENAISSANCE 
STYLE. 

One  of  the  most  beneficial  results  of  the 
artistic  development  which  has  taken  place  in 
recent  years  in  the  various  departments  of 
German  industry  has  been  the  independence 
exhibited  in  art  joinery  and  the  other  trades 
engaged  in  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of 
houses.  This  tendency  contrasts  favourably 
with  the  formerly  prevailing  dependence  upon 
French  taste,  which  had  taken  the  place  of 
the  forms  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  first 
adopted  in  Germany  by  the  masters  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  That  move- 
ment gradually  died  out,  and  domestic  art  sank 
to  the  level  of  mere  imitation  of  French 
patterns.  A salutary  change  was  brought 
about  in  a great  measure  by  the  efforts  of 
Semper,  who  did  much  to  revive  the  use  of 
Renaissance  forms  in  German  architecture. 
The  industrial  exhibitions  of  the  last  few  years 
have  shown  how  far  this  taste  has  extended  to 
the  manufacture  of  furniture.  Amongst  the 
places  which  at  all  times  fostered  the  handi- 
craft of  art  joinery  and  the  related  trades, 
Mainz  takes  first  rank,  and  her  products  have 
always  received  due  recognition.  The  illustra- 
tion of  a boudoir  furnished  in  the  Renaissance 
style,  which  we  give  in  this  week’s  Builder,  is 
an  example  of  the  progress  made  by  the  German 
art  furnisher.  The  boudoir  in  question  proceeds 
from  the  manufactory  of  A.  Bembe,  of  Mainz, 
and  gained  a prize  at  a recent  German  exhibi- 
tion. The  element  of  colour  is,  of  course, 
absent  in  a woodcut;  but  the  view  we  give 
shows  the  character  of  the  design  in  a very 
effective  manner.  We  are  able  to  give  the 
following  notes  as  to  the  colour  scheme.  The 
covering  of  the  chairs  and  lounges  is  a blue 
silk ; the  wall  hangings  are  red,  framed  in  by 
borders  worked  in  gold  and  silver.  The 
furniture,  panellings,  and  door  frame,  are  in 
ebony  inlaid  with  ivory ; fauteuil,  divan,  chairs, 
and  little  tables  are  besides  decorated  with 
bronze  work.  The  centre  panel  of  the  ceiling, 
richly  decorated  with  bronze  and  intarsia,  is 
filled  by  a painting  by  Ludwig  Leaker,  of 
Munich,  illustrating  “ Poetry  inspiring  Art.” 


HOUSE,  PRESTEIGNE. 

The  house  of  which  we  give  the  south-west 
view  is  now  being  built  on  a very  favourable 
site,  outside  the  town  of  Presteigne.  Lovely 
views  of  the  hill  country  are  commanded  from 
the  windows  of  the  principal  rooms,  which  are 
also  equally  fortunate  in  their  aspect. 

The  walling  is  of  local  stone,  which  has  a 
dark  blue-grey  colour,  and  the  dressings  are  of 
Leeston  stone,  procured  in  the  neighbourhood, 
warm  and  rich  in  tint  and  appearance.  The 
upper  stories  of  the  house  are  to  be  partly  half- 
timbered  and  partly  tile-hung,  and  the  roofs 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Tewkesbury,  the  builder. 


Mr.  Edwin  Long,  R.A.,  has  almost  com- 
pleted the  important  picture,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, upon  which  he  has  been  occupied  during 
the  past  eighteen  months.  It  represents  a 
Scriptural  subject,  which  has  afforded  a theme 
to  many  of  the  greatest  artists,  both  ancient 
and  modern;  but  it  has  been  treated  by  Mr. 
Long  in  an  absolutely  original  manner,  pregnant 
with  the  most  suggestive  contrast  and  incident. 
This  picture  has  been  painted  for  Messrs.  Fair- 
less  & Beeforth,  by  whom  it  will  be  exhibited 
in  Bond-street  in  the  course  of  the  pext  few 
W'eeks. 
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THE  LETS  SCHOOL,  CAMBRIDGE. 

NORTH  BLOCK  OF  HOUSES. 

A general  description  of  tlie  Leys  School 
; buildings  was  given  in  the  number  of  the  Builder 
for  Oct.  13  (p.  482,  ante),  when  the  interior  of 
the  dining-hall  was  illustrated. 

The  block  of  houses  shown  in  our  illustration 
| to-day  has  been  recently  completed.  Accom- 
modation for  eighty  boys  is  provided  in  four 
l large  dormitories,  each  55  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  Gin. 
i!  wide.  Two  large  sitting-rooms  are  provided  on 
i the  ground-floor,  and  twelve  studies  for  the  use 
of  the  prefects.  There  are  lavatories  and  baths 
in  the  basement.  The  end  wings  contain  sitting- 
i rooms  and  bedrooms  for  the  masters,  offices, 
i and  servants’  rooms.  There  are  also  sick- 
i rooms  for  invalid  boys,  entirely  cut  off  from  the 
il  rest  of  the  building,  and  approached  by  a 
! separate  entrance  and  staircase.  The  walls 
are  faced  with  red  Haverhill  bricks,  the  dress- 
! ings  are  of  Bath  and  Ketton  stone,  and  the 
i roofs  are  slated.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
(i  architect  for  these  buildings  is  Mr.  Robert 
i Curwen,  of  Palace-chambers,  Westminster. 


' COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  CHURCH 
FOR  THE  “ OLD  MEETING  TRUST,” 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Tnis  design,  though  not  among  the  premiated 
i ones,  attracted,  and,  we  think,  deservedly,  the 
* favourable  notice  of  a good  many  who  saw  the 
: drawings.  As  our  readers  may  remember,  some 
i question  was  raised  through  a letter  (one  of 
1 several  addressed  to  us),  printed  on  page  63  ante, 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  award.  We  declined  to 
; express  any  opinion  on  a matter  on  which  the 
| representations  which  reached  us  were  ex  parte, 

[ and  in  regard  to  which  we  are  disposed  to  feel 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  professional 
referee  (Mr.  Worthington).  But  the  present 
j design,  by  Mr.  W.  Wykes,  is  a good  piece  of 
iwork,  and  worth  further  publication  than  un- 
successful competition  designs  usually  obtain. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

1 Statue  of  Bach  in  Eisenach. — The  model  of 
ithe  colossal  statue  of  the  great  musician,  Johann 
i Sebastian  Bach,  which  is  to  be  erected  at 
i Eisenach  at  the  festival  to  be  held  there  next 
:year  in  celebration  of  the  bi-centenary  of  his 
ibirth,  was  recently  completed  by  Professor 
[■  Donndorf,  of  Stuttgart,  and  is  now  at  Howaldt’s 
lifoundry  at  Brunswick,  ready  for  the  casting. 
llHerr  Donndorf  represents  Bach  in  the  act  of 
[i composing.  In  the  right  hand  he  holds  a pen, 

; while  the  left  hand  rests  lightly  on  a desk  at 
nthe  side.  The  figure  of  the  musician  is  tall  and 
■ stately,  and  is  enveloped  in  one  of  the  long 
liclosely-fitting  coats  fashionable  in  the  first  half 
I of  the  last  century  ; while  the  lower  extremities 

I are  in  knee-breeches  and  buckled  shoes.  The 
details  of  the  execution  are  spoken  of  by  com- 
rpetent  judges  in  the  highest  terms. 

L Munich. — In  addition  to  voting  a sum  of 
J 100,000  marks  (5,0001.  sterling)  towards  the 
Hcost  of  erecting  the  new  Kiinstler-Haus,  or 
((Artists’  Institute,  at  Munich,  the  municipal 
; authorities  of  the  city  have  likewise  granted  to 
nthe  new  Institute  a piece  of  ground  to  enlarge 
nthe  site  given  by  the  King  of  Bavaria  near  the 
old  Maxburg. 

| Excavations  in  Rome. — On  the  site  of  the 
fc  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  in  Rome,  the 
■ new  connecting  street  has  been  laid  down  which 
i joins  the  Yia  Bonella  near  the  Mamertine  Prison 
: with  the  Yia  della  Consolazione  below  the  Tar- 
ipeian  Rock.  This  road  consists  of  a simple 
“terrace,  which,  it  is  said,  does  not  in  the  least 
-spoil  the  effect  of  the  new  lines  produced  by 
the  demolition  of  the  former  extensive  stone 
iviaduct.  It  begins  behind  the  Arch  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  crosses  the  unadorned  front 
ibase  of  the  Temple  of  Concordia,  and  leaving 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian  and  the  Portico  of 
[Consent  on  the  right,  finally  turns  round  a 
icurve  above  the  Vicus  Jugarius  and  Basilica 
IJulia  into  the  Via  della  Consolazione.  Though 
the  road  is  adapted  for  vehicular  traffic,  it  is 
at  present  only  regarded  as  provisional.  In 
any  case,  it  is  a better  solution  of  the  problem 
■how  to  connect  the  parts  of  the  city  previously 
(separated  by  the  Forum  than  was  presented 
by  the  original  project  of  an  iron  suspension 
bridge.  The  view  obtained  from  the  new  road 
pf  the  neighbouring  ancient  monuments  is  said 
So  be  very  grand.  With  regard  to  the  excava- 


tions on  the  Palatine,  the  work,  which  is  under 
the  constant  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Education,  is  making  good  progress,  and  the 
plan  of  connecting  the  Forum  with  the  Palatine 
will  ere  long  be  completed.  The  road  that  had 
hitherto  run  from  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Liberatrice  to  the  Arch  of  Titus  has  already 
disappeared  as  far  as  the  Portal  of  the  Vignola. 
The  Church  of  St.  Maria  Liberatrice  will  soon 
be  pulled  down.  Access  to  the  Palatine  is  of 
course,  in  consequence  of  the  excavations,  no 
longer  possible  on  the  north  side,  but  it  can  for 
the  present  be  approached  near  St.  Teodoro. 


FOREIGN  COMPETITIONS. 

Vienna. — In  the  competition  for  sketches  for 
the  decoration  of  the  Festal  Saloon  of  the  new 
Vienna  Town  Hall,  all  three  prizes  have  been 
taken  by  academic  painters  belonging  to  the 
Austrian  capital.  The  first  prize  of  3,000 
florins  was  awarded  to  Herr  L.  Mayer  for  his 
project  with  the  motto  “Vindobona”;  the 
second  of  2,000  florins  to  Herr  A.  Groll ; and 
the  third  of  1,000  florins  to  Herr  J.  Schmidt, 
while  the  jury  have  recommended  that  a fourth 
set  of  drawings,  with  the  motto  “ Time  is  short, 
art  is  long,”  should  be  purchased.  According 
to  the  conditions  the  authorities  will  engage 
the  winner  of  the  first  prize  to  execute  the 
paintings. 

Berlin  Museum. — The  competition  for  designs 
for  the  new  edifice  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect 
as  an  extension  of  the  old  museum  on  the 
Museum  Island  at  Berlin  promises  to  be  one  of  j 
the  most  interesting  that  has  taken  place  in 
Germany  in  recent  years.  Upwards  of  350 
copies  of  the  programme  of  conditions  have 
been  sent  for,  and  this  alone  indicates  that  the 
competitors  will  be  unusually  numerous.  The 
suggestion  that  a conference  should  be  held 
between  intending  competitors  and  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  Museum  in  order  that  the 
latter  might  explain  any  points  which  the  former 
might  have  found  obscure  in  the  details  of  the 
programme  took  place  on  the  22nd  ult.,  and 
was  numerously  attended.  Altogether  there 
were  thirty-two  questions  put  by  the  archi- 
tects present  and  answered  at  once  and  fully 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Museum.  A 
complete  report  of  the  queries  and  replies  was 
drawn  up  and  published  in  an  official  organ,  so 
that  on  the  intentions  and  desires  of  the  autho- 
rities every  competitor,  whether  he  attended  the 
meeting  or  not,  is  able  to  obtain  the  fullest  in- 
formation. In  important  competitions  this 
example  of  holding  an  explanatory  meeting  to 
clear  up  obscure  points  in  the  terms  of  the 
programme  is  one  that  will  probably  be  found 
deserving  of  imitation. 

Chemnitz. — It  is  announced  that  in  the  com- 
petition for  designs  for  the  Church  of  St.  Peter 
at  Chemnitz,  fifty-eight  sets  of  drawings  were 
sent  in.  From  these  the  judges  selected  eleven 
for  further  examination,  and  finally  awarded  the 
first  prize,  of  3,500  marks,  to  Herr  Hans  Eger, 
of  Leipsic ; the  second  prize,  of  2,500  marks,  to 
Herr  Fernando  Lorenzen,  of  Berlin;  and  the 
third  prize,  of  1,000  marks,  to  Herren  Flugge 
and  Nordmann,  of  Essen  an  der  Ruhr. 

Magdeburg. — The  municipal  authorities  of 
Magdeburg  offer  three  prizes,  respectively  of 
1,500  marks,  1,000  marks,  and  500  marks,  for 
the  best  designs  for  a monumental  fountain  in 
honour  of  the  memory  of  the  late  popular  Chief 
Bui-gomaster  of  the  City,  Herr  Hasselbach. 
The  plastic  models  are  to  be  of  one-tenth  the 
actual  size,  and  all  designs  are  to  be  sent  in  by 
February  15th,  1884.  The  fountain  itself  is  not 
to  cost  more  than  60,000  marks,  or  3,0001. 
sterling.  The  programme  of  conditions,  with 
drawing  of  the  site,  may  be  obtained  gratis,  on 
applying  to  the  “ Stadt  Baubureau  Johannis- 
kirchhof,  Nos.  5 and  6,  Magdeburg.” 

The  Raffaelle  Monument. — It  is  announced 
from  Rome  that  out  of  more  than  one  hundred 
competitors  for  designs  for  the  Raffaelle  Monu- 
ment the  three  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  the 
following  artists:— The  first  prize  to  Signor 
Ludovico  Belli,  of  Turin  ; the  second  to  Signor 
Ubaldo  Lucchesi,  of  Florence  ; and  the  third  to 
Herr  George  Kiss,  of  Pesth. 


Illuminated  MSS.— Mr.  Clapton  Rolfe  has 
lately  investigated  some  disputed  questions  in 
regard  to  the  colouring  of  early  illuminated 
manuscripts,  and  has  written  an  article  on  the 
subject  which  appears  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Antiquary. 


THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  SCHOLASTIC 
EXHIBITION  AT  ISLINGTON. 

This  exhibition,  opened  on  Monday  last,  pre- 
sents, it  must  be  confessed,  a somewhat  odd 
assortment  of  things.  The  exhibitors  of  articles 
properly  coming  within  the  description  “eccle- 
siastical” may  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s 
hands.  Gas  stoves,  pianofortes,  and  domestic 
furniture  hardly  come  under  that  designation 
merely  because  they  are  used  in  clergymen’s 
houses.  Some  of  the  exhibitors,  to  do  them 
justice,  ingeniously  seek  to  bring  their  goods 
(nominally,  at  least)  within  the  scope  of  the 
title  of  the  exhibition.  Thus  we  see  a suite  of 
library  furniture  which  might  be  used  without 
incongruity  equally  by  a lawyer,  a doctor,  or  a 
clergyman,  labelled  “ The  Vicarage  Library 
Suite  ” ; and,  close  by  is  another  suite  of  furni- 
ture dubbed  “ The  Deanery  Drawing-room.” 
In  “ scholastic”  exhibits  the  exhibition  is  much 
stronger,  and  the  exhibitors  of  school  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  other  requisites  have  brought 
together  something  more  than  the  nucleus  of 
what,  we  should  think,  might  easily  have  been 
made  a large  and  comprehensive  exhibition  of 
educational  appliances  and  requisites.  The 
ground-floor  of  the  hall  contains  a good  deal  of 
vacant  space. 

But  though  the  collection  is  somewhat 
heterogeneous,  there  are  many  exhibits  well 
worthy  of  notice,  and  some  which  it  would  be 
worth  while  going  specially  to  see.  Mr.  Henry 
Bas8nnt  (Stand  3),  exhibits  specimens  of  some 
very  well  made  parquet  flooring  and  dados. 
Messrs.  H.  & G.  Edwards  (4  and  5)  exhibit 
school  fittings  and  furniture  in  great  variety. 
Two  of  the  firm’s  specialities  are  a new  folding 
seat  and  desk  (the  seat  entirely  detachable  from 
the  desk),  and  Cook’s  “patent  screen -seats 
or  impromptu  class  - rooms.”  Kindergarten 
requisites  also  are  shown  by  this  firm.  At 
Stands  7 and  8,  Mr.  G.  Spencer  has  a good 
display  of  gymnastic  apparatus.  Messrs.  Red- 
mayne,  May,  & Co.  (Stand  15)  exhibit  a number 
of  very  good  school-desks,  including  the  “ High 
School  ” desk  and  the  “ Improved  Hallamshire  ” 
convertible  desk.  At  Stand  17  Mr.  William 
Bowden  exhibits  a number  of  Indian  fabrics 
and  objets  d'art.  Among  the  contents  of  this 
stand  we  may  make  special  mention  of  two 
pieces  of  so-called  “Rangoon  Tapestry.”  It 
consists  of  a kind  of  appliqud  patchwork,  a 
large  number  of  little  pieces  of  cloth,  velvet, 
and  even  paper,  cut  to  various  shapes,  and  in  a 
variety  of  colours,  being  arranged  to  form  a 
design, — half  pictorial  and  half  geometric, — and 
sewn  on  to  a background  of  cloth.  The  effect  is 
very  brilliant  and  animated,  for  figure  subjects 
are  introduced,  the  features  and  anatomy  being 
brought  out  by  means  of  the  brush.  The 
same  exhibitor  shows  an  exceedingly  useful 
American  walnut  revolving  bookstand,  capable 
of  holding  from  180  to  200  volumes  on  the  four 
sides ; for  containing  works  of  reference  in 
requisition  by  literary  men,  barristers,  clergy- 
men, and  others,  this  article  of  furniture  should 
prove  invaluable,  as  the  user  can  revolve  the 
stand  without  rising  from  his  seat,  and  select 
the  work  to  which  he  wishes  to  refer.  At 
Stand  22  Mr.  W.  Ward  shows  a very  good 
church  font  in  serpentine.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones  (Stand  31)  exhibits  the  organ  built  by 
him  for  the  new  German  Church  at  Sydenham. 
This  instrument  consists  of  two  complete 
manuals,  for  great  and  swell  organs  respec- 
tively, each  extending  from  CC  to  A,  with 
separate  pedal  organ  extending  from  CCC  to  F. 
Mr.  Alfred  Newman  (Stand  36)  has  a very 
good  display  of  artistic  wrought  ironwork  for 
churches  and  public  buildings.  We  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  referred  to  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Newman’s  work.  At  Stand  37  the  Educa- 
tional Supply  Association  (Limited)  exhibit 
some  useful  school  desks  and  furniture,  of 
which  they  have  several  specialities,  including 
the  “Holborn”  folding  desk.  Kindergarten 
requisites,  drawing-models,  school-books,  and 
specimens  for  object-lessons,  are  among  the 
many  other  items  comprised  in  this  exhibit. 
Messrs.  Troughton  & Co.  (Stand  47)  have  on 
view  a variety  of  school  desks,  including  their 
“ Reversible,”  forming  desk,  table,  and  back  of 
seat  (either  way,  to  prevent  turning  round)  ; 
they  also  show  their  “Improved  Folding,”  form- 
ing a desk  and  table,  with  movable  seat.  The 
North  of  England  School  Furniture  Company 
(Stand  48)  make  a very  good  show,  their  exhibits 
including  Glendinning’s  patent  adjustable  desks, 
with  Dr.  Roth’s  hygienic  seats  (which  have  been 
already  described  in  our  columps) ; Dr.  Roth’s 
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hygienic  chair,  the  “ Kensington  art-table,”  the 
“ Kensington  art  - easel,”  and  Ablett’s  glass 
plane  for  teaching  the  elements  of  perspective 
and  solid  geometry.  Mr.  Thomas  Murby  (Stand 
52)  shows  a number  of  school  books,  science 
charts,  diagrams,  &c.,  besides  a patent  American 
folding  desk,  with  book-rest  and  locking  book- 
bos.  Stands  55,  56,  and  57  are  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Cawley  & Co.  with  some  well-executed 
oak  cabinets,  two  of  them  having  carved  panels 
after  pictures  by  Teniers.  These  panels  are 
carved  with  much  spirit,  and  in  most  cases  the 
expression  of  the  features  of  the  figures  has 
been  admirably  reproduced.  These  panels,  we 
were  informed,  are  the  work  of  Belgian  wood- 
carvers. 

We  have  no  space  to  make  mention  of  further 
exhibits,  but  we  may  remind  intending  visitors 
that  the  Exhibition  will  close  on  the  10th  inst. 


NEWHAVEN  HARBOUR  WORKS. 

A description  of  the  Newhavon  Harbour 
Works,  upoD  which  from  600  to  700  men  and 
several  steam  - engines  have  been  employed 
continuously,  weather  permitting,  for  more  than 
four  years,  appeared  in  the  Builder  two  years 
ago.*  At  that  time  the  works  presented  a chaotic 
appearance,  and  almost  baffled  description. 
Heavy  new  works  were  in  progress  at  points 
remote  from  each  other,  and  heavy  old  works 
were  in  process  of  removal.  Since  then  great 
and  intelligible  progress  has  been  made,  and  the 
visitor  may  now  form  an  accurate  conception 
concerning  the  complete  design,  and  be  able  to 
appreciate  its  magnitude  and  its  merits,  that 
are  worthy  of  each  other.  Excepting  the  break- 
water, the  works  on  the  sea-front  are  now 
completed  ; this  front  lies  nearly  east  and  west, 
the  eastern  end  being  a point  north,  and  the 
western  as  much  south  of  “ due  ” ; the  harbour 
lies  north  from  the  coast  line  at  nearly  a right 
angle.  The  finished  works  include  the  eastern 
sea-wall,  900  yards  long,  of  concrete,  and  4 ft. 
thick.  It  completes  the  enclosure  and  protec- 
tion of  the  company’s  property  by  the  return  of 
a portion  of  the  wall  inwards  from  the  beach, 
near  the  tidal  mill  where  the  front  commences. 
The  mill  and  the  mill-race  have  been  appro- 
priated for  the  harbour  works,  which  will 
include  a dock  with  a water  area  of  twenty- 
four  acres,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. It  will  be  an  irregular  oblong  of  four 
sides,  no  side,  end,  or  angle  being  equal  to 
any  other ; the  side  nearest  the  sea  will  be 
nearly  parallel  with  the  sea-wall.  The  mill 
took  its  power  from  a cut  that  tapped  the 
harbour  about  800  yards  from  the  harbour 
entrance  ; it  had,  of  course,  supply  during  the 
time  it  took  the  tide  to  rise  and  fall  above 
and  below  the  level  at  the  upper  mouth 
of  the  cut.  Several  strong  groynes  have  also 
been  put  in  on  this  part  of  the  beach,  to  inter- 
cept the  drift  shingle.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  with  a lighthouse  at  each  angle,  is  an 
important  feature  in  the  finished  work.  The 
former  entrance  was  150  ft.  wide  between  two 
parallel  piers.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  old 
works  at  the  entrance  have  been  removed.  The 
old  eastern  pier  has  been  entirely  removed,  and 
replaced  by  a strong  timber  structure  of  open 
work,  through  which  the  sea  passes.  The  light- 
house tower  at  the  end  of  the  pier  is  also  of 
wood  framework,  roofing,  and  covering.  The 
principal  works  remaining  to  be  completed  are 
the  proposed  dock,  the  breakwater,  and  a 
portion  of  the  harbour  quay,  which  is  in  a 
forward  state.  About  sixty  men  are  employed 
upon  this  part  of  the  work  in  pile-driving  by 
steam  and  windlass  machines.  They  put  in 
about  twelve  piles  a day.  They  are  from  50  ft. 
to  60  ft.  long,  14  in.  on  the  sides,  and  are 
driven,  chiefly  through  alluvial  deposit,  to  a 
depth  of  30  ft.  below  the  bottom  to  which  the 
harbour  will  be  dredged. 

At  the  harbour  entrance,  the  former  western 
pier  has  been  replaced  by  a concrete  wall,  120 
yards  long,  that  forms  a junction  at  the  seaward 
end  with  the  western  sea-wall,  with  which  it  forms 
a right  angle  at  the  harbour  mouth.  These  walls 
are  on  the  boundary  of  an  area  of  which  about 
7 acres  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  foreshore. 
The  space  was  levelled  up  with  chalk  takeu 
from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  has  been  neatly 
dressed  from  the  base  to  the  top.  A quantity 
of  soil  was  also  taken  from  the  top  of  the  cliff, 
at  the  western  end  of  the  fort,  and  opened  a 
range  for  its  guns  to  the  west  and  south-west, 
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formerly  intercepted  by  the  high  ground  now 
removed.  The  fort  has  been  improved  in 
another  important  respect  by  the  harbour 
works.  A wall  of  Purbeck  stone,  built  at 
Government  expense,  to  arrest  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  under 
the  fort,  has  been  superseded  by  the  much 
more  trustworthy  sea-wall,  400  yards  in  length, 
that  has  been  erected  in  front  of  it.  This  wall 
is  4 ft.  thick  at  the  top,  and  24  ft.  deep.  The 
batter  of  the  Bea-walls  and  of  the  breakwater 
is  1 in  8 throughout.  The  wall  on  the  western 
side,  at  the  harbour  entrance,  is  protected  by 
a fender  of  piles.  The  lighthouse  tower  on 
the  western  pier-head,  which  marks  the  point 
given  on  the  old  maps  as  “ Barrow  Head,”  in 
front  of  Castle  Hill,  is  of  concrete,  and  is 
virtually  a monolith  of  artificial  stone,  having 
been  erected  continuously  with  the  material  in 
a plastic  state.  The  tower  is  circular,  and  30  ft. 
diameter  at  the  base,  in  which  five  rooms  are 
provided,  for  the  use  of  the  light-keeper,  pilots, 
and  the  harbour  authorities.  Above  the  ground- 
floor  the  tower  tapers  from  10  ft.  6 in.  to 
8 ft.  6 in.  diameter.  The  height  is  42  ft.  from 
the  floor  to  the  centre  of  the  lantern.  The 
total  height  is  about  55  ft.  The  lights  are  from 
dioptric  lanterns,  and  are  seen  from  a distance 
of  twelve  miles.  The  eastern  light  shows 
white  uniformly  ; the  western  light  shows 
white,  red,  and  green,  the  colour  shown  de- 
noting the  depth  of  water  in  the  harbour. 
The  lights  are  surrounded  by  polished  plate 
glass,  inserted,  without  putty,  in  iron  frames. 
The  roof  of  the  concrete  tower  is  a copper 
dome  upon  iron  ribs. 

In  the  account  of  the  works  given  in  the 
Builder  two  years  since,  it  was  stated  that  about 
270  yards  of  the  breakwater  had  been  erected. 
Progress  with  a work  of  this  naturo  is  neces- 
sarily slow,  from  the  continuous  regular  inter- 
ruptions by  the  tide,  and  from  the  more  formid- 
able intermittent  interruptions  by  wind  and 
weather.  The  succession  of  violent  storms  from 
the  west  and  south-west  that  have  at  intervals 
applied  their  unchecked  fury  upon  the  works, 
and  the  complete  success  with  which  the 
assaults  have  been  resisted,  furnish  notable 
evidence  of  the  enormous  strength  of  properly 
made,  cleverly  manipulated  concrete,  as  a 
building  material,  and  induce  the  confident 
belief  that  the  breakwater  will  prove  invulner- 
able against  any  future  attack.  With  a south- 
wester  blowing  even  half  a gale,  the  unbroken 
rollers  dash  with  great  force  against  the  work, 
and  even  at  low  water,  as  -we  have  seen,  send 
clouds  of  heavy  broken  water  fully  20  ft.  higher 
than  the  highest  part  of  the  breakwater,  which 
is  40  ft.  above  low  water  at  ordinary  spring 
tides,  and  20  ft.  above  high  water  at  the  same 
tides.  The  memorable  gale  of  Sunday,  Sep- 
tember 2nd,  tried  the  works  severely.  Immense 
masses  of  water  were  thrown  to  the  top  of  the 
sea-wall  at  the  shore  end  of  the  breakwater, 
and  displaced  and  washed  inwards  many  tons 
weight  of  heavy  shingle,  but  the  concrete  wall 
passed  through  the  ordeal  uninjured.  The 
heavy  timber  work,  used  at  the  seaward  end  of 
the  breakwater  for  raising  the  concrete  super- 
structure above  low  water,  was  torn  in  pieces 
and  washed  ashore  in  splinters,  but  the  “set” 
portion  of  the  concrete  work  sustained  no  mate- 
rial injury. 

The  progress  made  in  the  work,  and  the 
success  with  which  it  is  being  executed,  arc- 
attributable  in  a great  degree  to  the  care  and 
skill  applied  to  the  selection  of  materials  used 
in  compounding  the  concrete,  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  materials  are  mixed  and 
deposited.  The  proportions  are  five  of  shingle, 
two  of  sand,  and  one  of  Portland  cement. 
Every  parcel  of  cement  taken  for  use  is  severely 
tested  for  tensile  strain  and  resistance  to 
crushing  weight.  Two  concrete-mixing  machines 
are  in  use  on  the  works.  They  are  on  the 
principles  patented  by  Messrs.  Carey  & Latham. 
The  larger  machine,  which  is  stationed  in  the 
harbour  near  the  entrance,  is  for  preparing  the 
concrete  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  break- 
water. It  has  been  in  use  from  a short  time 
after  the  works  were  commenced  ; the  other,  a 
portable  concrete-mixer,  has  been  introduced 
more  recently.  The  foundation  below  low  water 
is  laid  in  bags.  The  prepared  material  is  shot 
from  the  machine  on  the  bank  into  the  sacking- 
lined  hopper  of  the  barge  that  has  been  built 
for  the  special  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
that  lies  alongside  the  quay  for  its  load.  Having 
received  it,  the  barge  steams  out  to  the  end  of 
the  breakwater,  and  in  obedience  to  cleverly 
contrived  “ sights  ” and  signals  on  the  barge 


and  on  the  breakwater,  by  a single  blow  the 
man  in  charge  opens  the  hinged  bottom  of  the 
hopper,  and  the  load  sinks  into  its  place  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  The  contents  of  the  bag 
become,  if  it  lands  fair  and  clear  upon  an  even 
bottom,  a solid  block,  42  ft.  long,  8 ft.  by  6 ft., 
weighing  104  tons,  and  worth  40£.  The  saving 
in  time  is  very  great,  and  in  money  is  about 
31.  5s.  upon  each  block  prepared  by  the  machine, 
as  against  hand-labonr.  When  everything  is 
favourable,  one  of  these  immenso  blocks  can  be 
prepared  in  seventeen  minutes.  The  portable 
concrete-mixer  is  constructed  upon  a different 
principle  to  the  hopper  filling  machine.  It  is 
automatic  in  action,  and  on  the  dredger-elevator 
principle  lifts  to  the  upper  mouth  of  an  inclined 
cylinder  the  precise  proportions  of  the  different 
materials  employed,  measuring  the  water  also, 
and  adding  it  at  the  proper  stage  after  the 
materials  have  been  thoroughly  dry- mixed. 
The  machine  is  worked  near  the  seaward  end  of 
the  breakwater,  and  is  shifted  forward  as  the 
work  progresses.  The  cost  of  the  machine- 
made  concrete  is  7d.  per  cubic  yard,  against 
Is.  ljd.  per  yard  actually  paid  for  it  when 
produced  by  hand-labour  before  the  machine 
was  employed. 

The  completed  breakwater  will  shelter  a large 
area  of  water,  and  provide  a wide  and  safe 
entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  works  have  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Fred.  D.  Banister,  M.Inst.  C.E., 
engineer-in-chief  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway  Company;  and  are  being 
carried  out  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Mr.  A.  E.  Carey,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  as  resident 
engineer. 


DINNER  TO  SIR  ROBERT  RAWLINSON. 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  of  October, 
at  the  Cafe  Royale,  Regent-street,  the  members 
of  the  Engineering  Staff  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  entertained  at  dinner  the  head  of 
their  department,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B., 
in  celebration  of  his  recently-conferred  knight- 
hood. The  party,  which  numberedeight,  consisted 
of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Mr.  Arnold 
Taylor,  Mr.  John  Thornhill  Harrison,  Major 
Hector  Tulloch,  Captain  R.  C.  T.  Hildyard, 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  Codrington, 
and  Mr.  Stephen  H.  Terry. 

The  health  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Rawlin- 
son having  been  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  Taylor, 
Sir  Robert  briefly  replied,  thanking  his  col- 
leagues for  this  token  of  their  goodwill  and 
esteem.  He  alluded  to  the  length  of  his  official 
connexion  with  Mr.  Taylor,  dating  as  it  did  from 
the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.  Sir  Robert 
then  drew  attention  to  the  vast  national  im- 
portance of  the  work  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply,  &c.,  annually  carried  out  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
involving  yearly  some  600  inquiries  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  works  thus  sanctioned  affecting 
for  good  not  only  the  present  generation, 
but,  as  he  hoped,  many  generations  to  come, 
and  undoubtedly  improving  the  general  health 
of  the  community,  as  is  shown  by  the  decreased 
death-rate,  amounting  to  41  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths  per  annum  in  the  decade 
ending  1881,  since  the  carrying  out  of  the 
powers  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Sir  Robert 
next  referred  to  the  beneficial  results  which 
had  been  attained  during  the  Lancashire  Cotton 
famine  of  1863  by  the  relief  works  which  were 
carried  out  at  that  period.  By  these  works 
employment  was  found  for  many  thousands 
of  people  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
paupers.  Towns  were  sewered  and  supplied 
with  water ; bridges  were  built ; rivers  were 
regulated;  roads  were  paved,  flagged,  and  sur- 
face-drained to  the  extent  of  a total  mileage 
of  400,  and  an  area  of  800  acres.  The  total 
expenditure  was  1,850,000Z.,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  repaid  by  equal  annual  instalments. 
The  administration  charges  on  these  works 
amounted  to  the  small  sum  of  3s.  6d.  per  100L 
Before  the  party  broke  up,  it  was  decided 
that  the  dinner  should  be  an  annual  one.  . 


Female  School  of  Art. — The  drawings  to 
which  prizes  have  been  awarded  in  this  school 
were  on  view  for  two  days  last  week  at 
43,  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury.  They  showed 
a great  deal  of  good  work,  particularly  in  deco- 
rative and  lace  design.  Some  of  the  specimens 
of  the  latter  showed  much  refinement  of  taste 
and  a good  deal  of  inventive  power. 
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TIMBER  IN  ALGIERS. 

In  the  colonised  portions  of  Algiers  it  appears, 
by  an  official  return,  that  the  woods  con- 
st' tain  only  about  fourteen  million  trees.  Of  these, 
w 6,010,011  are  large  forest  trees,  and  8,373,565 
li  are  mulberry,  resinous,  or  ornamental  trees. 

■ According  to  the  official  reports  there  are 
| 278,325  hectares  covered  with  cork  oaks, 
I 605,622  with  evergreen  oaks,  and  42,742  with 
H cedars.  The  rest  of  the  woods  comprises 
It  Aleppo  fir,  thuya,  wild  olive,  eucalyptus, 

■ pistazzia,  locust  bean,  and  other  varieties. 
|(  Most  of  the  cork  oaks  are  in  the  province  of 
K Constantine,  on  the  coast  line  of  La  Calle  and 
I Bougie.  Here,  too,  grows  tho  Zea  oak,  a 
t>  variety  like  the  white  oak,  and  peculiar  to 
lj  Algiers.  The  leaf  is  like  that  of  the  chestnut, 
fj  Some  of  these  trees,  particularly  on  the  Tunis 
| frontiers,  grow  to  an  enormoue  size,  and  are 
li  well  adapted  for  shipbuilding.  The  chestnut 
I;  flourishes  in  the  forest  of  Edough,  near  Bana 
lj  while  the  plains  near  the  coast  are  covered  with 

elm  and  ash,  and  the  valleys  along  the  river 
h sides  with  willow,  alder,  and  poplar.  On  the 
I lower  portions  of  the  Atlas  Mountains  grows 
I]  the  evergreen  oak,  intermingled  with  the  sweet 
I acorn  oak  and  broom.  On  the  upper  reaches  of 
| the  mountains  we  find  the  Aleppo  fir,  the 
|j  thuya,  and  maple,  the  latter,  however,  being 
I limited  to  the  Aures  hills  and  the  neighbour- 
ftj  hood  of  Bathma,  where  cedars  cover  the 
k|  summits  of  the  hills.  Near  the  coasts  of  the 
lj  Province  of  Algiers  are  the  forests  of  Sahel 

■ and  Mazafran,  the  latter  containing  numerous 

I ash  trees,  up  which  the  wild  grape  grows, 
t The  real  forest  region  is,  however,  on  the  sides 
k of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  where  the  forest  of 

II  Ak-Fordoun  is  distinguished  for  its  lofty  Zea 
I oaks,  and  that  of  Beni-Menassar  for  its  wild 
H olives.  Thuya  and  Aleppo  fir  grow  in  abund- 
v ance  in  the  Ournesenis  Forest,  while  the  forest 
I of  Teniet-el-Haad  is  remarkable  for  its  vener- 

■ able  cedars,  from  15  ft.  to  45  ft.  in  girth,  and 
I:  from  45  ft.  to  100  ft.  high.  Oran,  which  is 

■ usually  represented  as  treeless,  is  by  no  means 
1 poor  in  timber,  especially  in  the  high  plains 
|j  from  Mascara  to  Sebou. 


THE  PERIODICAL  EXAMINATION  OF 
WATER-PIPES. 

This  subject  was  treated  at  the  recent  Frank  - 
||  fort  Architects’  and  Engineers’  Congress,*  and 
li  the  following  rules  were  adopted  for  the 
[j  guidance  of  those  engaged  in  the  periodical 
|i  investigations  then  contemplated : — 

1.  The  trials  are  intended  to  discover  the 
I resistance  by  friction  in  the  inner  walls  of  iron 
| pipes  in  use  for  water  supply  and  drainage 
I purposes  during  the  flowing  of  the  water  through 
| them,  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  successive 
I increase  of  the  resistance  in  consequence  of  the 
li  gradual  alteration  of  the  internal  surfaces. 

2.  The  trials  are  to  be  made  on  pipes, — - 

(a.)  The  length  of  which  in  proportion  to 
p then’  diameter  is  sufficiently  great  to  reduce  as 
I far  as  possible  the  influence  of  faults  in  obser- 
R ration. 

(0.)  Which,  within  tho  portion  selected  for 
H testing  are  of  equal  width,  and  are  carefully 
| laid  in  a straight  line  in  the  usual  manner, 
ij  jointed  with  socket  and  nozzle  or  with  flanges. 

(c.)  The  internal  diameter  and  length  of 

i which  are  accurately  known,  as  well  as  their 
u vertical  and  horizontal  situation. 

(d.)  In  which  no  accumulation  of  air  takes 
;|  place,  and  in  which  any  side  issues  can  be  closed 
i;  during  the  trials. 

(e.)  Respecting  which  it  can  bo  assumed  that 
! they  will,  for  a number  of  years,  continue  avail- 
I!  able  for  periodical  investigations,  and  will  not 

ii  be  exposed  during  that  period  to  any  important 
S changes  in  their  arrangement  or  employment. 

An  internal  examination  of  tho  pipes  is 
j desirable  after  the  trials,  when  such  an  inspec- 
I tion  is  practicable. 

3.  The  examinations  are  to  be  made  at 
1 regular  intervals  (of  about  three  years)  and 

in  the  various  trials  uniform  methods,  con- 
| trolling  appliances,  and  assistance  are  to  be 
: employed.  The  original  internal  diameter  of 
| the  pipes  is  to  be  ascertained  in  as  exact  a 
; manner  as  possible,  either  by  measuring  two 
I diameters,  which  cross  each  other,  or  by  cubic 
I measurement. 

The  length  and  the  longitudinal  section  of 
, tho  pipes  to  be  examined  are  to  be  arrivod  at 
i by  measuring  and  levelling. 

* 8ee  pp.  444,  490,  ante. 
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The  quantity  of  water  flowing  through  is  to 
be  ascertained,  if  at  all  possible,  by  cubic 
measurement ; otherwise  by  a Poncelet  over- 
flow. 

In  case  the  height  of  the  pressure  is  to  be 
measured  by  open  glass  tubes,  metal,  or  quick- 
silver anemometers,  these  instruments  are  to  be 
subjected,  before  and  after  the  trials,  to  an 
accurate  examination,  and  are  to  be  used 
under  the  due  observance  of  all  precautionary 
measures. 

The  quality  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  is  to  be 
defined  by  chemical  analysis. 

4.  The  results  of  the  observations  are  to  be 
grouped  together  according  to  a prescribed 
form,  and  are  to  be  accompanied  by  plans  of 
the  situation,  longitudinal  sections,  graphic 
representations,  &c. 

The  points  to  bo  reported  on  are  : — 

1.  Descriptionofthe  Pipes  examined. — Locality, 
length  of  the  portion  examined  ; material  of  the 
pipes  (whether  cast  or  wrought  iron)  ; internal 
diameter,  with  explanation  of  how  ascertained ; 
length  and  manner  of  joining  the  separate 
pipes  j original  preparation  of  the  internal 
surface,  whether  with  tar,  asphalte,  lime,  &c. 
Condition  of  the  internal  surface  at  the  time  of 
the  trials,  whether  affected  with  heavy  or  light 
deposits,  lumps,  complete  incrustation,  &c. ; 
mode  of  employment  of  the  pipes  and  their 
age ; circumstances  which  have  an  influence 
upon  the  growth  of  the  incrustation, 

2.  Description  of  the  Water  in  the  Pipe. — 
Whether  for  use  or  for  sewerage  purposes, 
chemical  analysis,  temperature  during  the 
observations. 

3.  Description  of  the  Trials. — For  this  purpose 
a tabular  form  is  appended  to  the  recommenda- 
tions, in  which  the  quantity  of  water  flowing 
through  and  the  corresponding  height  of  the 
pressure  at  six  stations  are  to  be  recorded, 
together  with  other  details  respecting  the 
method  in  which  the  trials  have  actually  been 
carried  out. 


THE  BERLIN  HYGIENIC  EXHIBITION 
BUILDING. 

Attention  is  now  being  given  at  Berlin  to 
the  question  of  the  ultimate  disposal  of  this 
building.  The  want  of  a permanent  structure 
for  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  is  fully  recog- 
nised, and  since  the  preservation  of  the  building 
has  been  seriously  under  consideration,  various 
proposals  have  been  set  on  foot  for  its  utilisation 
next  year.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  the  entire  work  was  about  20,0001.,  while  the 
decorations  and  fittings  which  will  remain  are 
computed  to  represent  a further  sum  of  7,5001. 


NEUSCHWANENSTEIN. 

Neuschwanenstein  is  the  name  of  the  most 
recently  erected  castle  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
which  that  monarch  has  had  built  far  from  the 
turmoil  of  public  life,  in  mountain  solitude,  upon 
an  isolated  rock  opposite  the  well-known  royal 
seat  of  Hohenscliwangau.  In  its  general  plan 
the  new  castle  is  designed  without  regard  to 
expense,  and  is  compared  by  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitunij,  in  that  respect,  to  some  of  tho 
princely  edifices  constructed  for  English  noble- 
men. 

The  castle  rivals  in  its  dimensions  the  most 
extensive  structures  of  the  kind  on  the  Continent; 
and  the  history  of  its  erection  dates  back  to  the 
earliest  years  of  the  king’s  reign.  It  was  origi- 
nally to  have  been  a Gothic  building,  but  in 
compliance  with  a change  of  taste  on  the  part 
of  the  king,  it  was  finally  carried  out  in  the 
style  of  the  early  Italian  Renaissance.  The 
massive  foundations  were  partially  removed  in 
order  to  allow  of  the  modified  sketch  being 
carried  out.  The  king  took  an  active  part  in 
the  architectural  portion  of  the  work,  it  being 
a known  fact  that  he  has  himself  on  other  occa- 
sions drawn  sketches  for  buildings  which  he 
contemplated  erecting. 

The  castle  is  six  stories  high,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  numerous  balconies  and  turrets. 
A high  watch-tower  allows  of  a magnificent 
view  from  its  summit  over  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Bavaria.  All  the  prominent  archi- 
tectural portions  are  of  granite.  A notable 
feature  is  the  entrance  portal,  decorated  with 
carved  work  in  which  various  allegorical  emblems 
are  introduced.  The  visitor  finds  himself  in  a 
cortile  surrounded  by  columns,  and  giving  access 
to  a magnificent  staircase  with  gilded  railings. 
The  walls  are  surrounded  with  frescoes  by  leading 
Munich  artists.  The  flooring  of  the  rooms  is 


partly  in  mosaic  work,  and  partly  in  different 
kinds  of  parquet  work,  in  which  various  descrip- 
tions of  wood  are  employed. 

Electric  lamps  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
illumination.  The  rooms  which  are  intended  to 
be  devoted  to  the  reception  of  a large  library 
and  collections  of  armour,  &c.,  are  on  tho  second 
and  fifth  stories.  The  king’s  apartments  con- 
sist of  a workroom,  a library,  a bedroom,  and  a 
reception-room.  In  the  workroom  are  marble 
busts  of  persons  who  are  high  in  the  king’s 
esteem,  and  a picture  representing  a scene 
from  Wagner’s  “Rheingold.” 

The  building  was  erected  (like  all  the  new 
royal  palaces)  by  the  Court  Building  Adminis- 
tration, at  the  head  of  which  is  Herr  von 
Dollmann.* 


THE  SOUTH  WALES  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE. 

TnE  Council  of  the  College  have  made  great 
efforts  to  keep  faith  with  the  undertaking  made 
with  the  Government  upon  Cardiff  being  selected 
as  the  site  for  the  building,  that  the  College 
should  be  in  working  order  by  October,  18S3. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  make  temporary  use 
of  the  new  Science  and  Art  Schools  recently 
erected  at  Cardiff  from  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
James  Seward  & Thomas,  but  tho  sanction  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  to  this  measure 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  as  the  new  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouthshire  Infirmary  was  just  being 
completed  (by  the  above-named  architects), 
the  Council  made  arrangements  for  renting  the 
Infirmary  building  lately  vacated,  for  College 
purposes.  This  building  occupies  a central 
position,  and  as  renovated  and  altered  by 
Messrs.  James  Seward  & Thomas  it  is  likely  to 
afford  accommodation  for  the  new  College  for 
several  years  to  come,  and  the  necessity 
for  erecting  a new  College  is  for  the  present 
obviated.  The  building  was  opened  by  Lord 
Aberdare,  first  President  of  the  College,  on  the 
24th  ult.,  a key  of  solid  gold  from  a design  of 
Celtic  character,  designed  by  Mr.  Edwin  Seward 
and  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chubb  & Sons, 
being  used  for  the  actual  unlocking  of  the 
entrance  doorway. 


LEEDS  AND  YORKSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  opening  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in 
the  rooms  in  Albion-streot,  Leeds, on  Monday  evening, 
when  the  medals  and  prizes  offered  through  the 
Society  were  presented  to  the  successful  students. 
The  various  drawings  prepared  in  connexion  with 
the  competitions  were  exhibited  in  the  room.  Great 
interest  was  taken  in  the  measured  drawings  of 
Bolton  Percy  and  Shorburn  churches,  sent  in  com- 
petition for  the  Society’s  Silver  Medal.  The  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Hardman.  Mr.  Todd’s 
and  Mr.  Burrow’s  drawings  were  very  good.  A 
special  prize  (a  bronze  medal)  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Whitehead  for  drawings  of  Sherbum  Church, 
and  he  also  obtained  a prize  for  a drawing  of  the 
rood-screen  at  Methley  Church.  Mr.  C.  E.  Tute 
was  the  recipient  of  two  prizes,  the  first  being  for 
poncil-sketches  of  objects  of  local  interest,  and  tho 
second  for  a design  for  a lych-gate.  Mr.  Joseph 
Hall  was  successful  in  winning  a prize  for  the  design 
of  a street  frontage  in  Burmantofts  faience  ; and  a 
prize  was  given  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Roodhouse  for  his 
design  for  a villa  residence. 

The  prizes  having  been  awarded, 

The  President,  Mr.  Edward  Birchall,  F.R.I.B.A., 
read  his  opening  address,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  the  society  would  be  glad  to  receive,  as  honorary 
members,  artists,  sculptors,  and  other  art-workers. 
After  suggesting  various  ways  by  which  young 
students  might  improve  themselves  in  connexion 
with  their  training  in  architecture,  he  gave  a general 
review  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  the 
year.  Referring  to  the  rapidly-inci’easing  number 
of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  wires  which  are  being 
carried  over  buildings,  he  urged  that  these  wires 
should  be  carried  underground.  Channels  might  bo 
constructed  along  the  kerbstones,  which  could  also 
be  adapted  to  other  requirements  so  as  to  save  ex- 
pense, and  the  municipal  authorities  might  be  re- 
munerated for  their  use  by  means  of  rents. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  J.  Barlow  Fraser,  who  at  the  same  time  ten- 
dered his  thanks  to  the  society  for  their  efforts  in 
connexion  with  his  return  at  the  head  of  the  poll  to 
a seat  on  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  Tho  vote  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thorpe,  and  adopted.  A vote  of  thanks  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  G.  Corson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Danby,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Thorpe,  for  his  services  as 
past  honorary  secretary,  and  as  one  of  the  original 
promoters  of  the  society.  The  vote  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

• Some  further  particulars  of  this  palace  will  be  found 
in  our  last  volume,  p.  377. 
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BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 


4,979.  A.  French,  Birmingham.  Castors  for 
furniture.  Oct.  19, 1S83. 

4,989.  J.  Baker,  Penge.  Preventing  down- 
draught in  chimneys,  &c.  Oct.  19,  1883. 

5,005.  T.  Smith,  Birmingham.  Rollers  for 
window-blinds,  &c.  Oct.  20,  1883. 

5,019.  E.  Newton,  Hitchin.  Securing  glass 
in  greenhouses,  window-frames,  &o.  Oct.  22, 
1883. 

5,022.  F.  Parker  and  W.  Parker,  London. 
Hinges  for  furniture,  &c.  Oct.  22,  1883. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  Keek  ending  October  27,  1883. 
1,100.  C.  A.  Wheeler,  Swindon.  Weather-bar 
for  the  exclusion  of  rain  at  the  foot  or  sill  of 
doors,  &c.  March  1,  1883.  Price  6d. 


A metal  plate  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and 
is  fitted  with  a piece  of  cloth  to  keep  the  air  out.  Another 
metal  plate  is  attached  to  the  sill,  and  the  edfjes  of  the  two 

Slates  come  close  together.  Above  the  plate  an  angular 
rip-plate  is  attached  to  the  door,  projecting  forwards  to 
exclude  rain. 


1,131.  J.  B.  Adams  and  J.  Telford,  Liverpool. 
Apparatus  for  balancing,  securing,  and  fasten- 
ing sliding  window-sashes.  March  2,  18S3. 
Price  6d. 


The  sides  of  the  sashes  have  toothed  racks  the  whole  of 
their  length,  which  gear  into  pinions  mounted  in  the  stiles. 
On  each  side  of  the  window  are  sliding  toothed  racks  which 
gear  into  the  opposite  sides  of  the  pinions,  one  sliding  rack 
belonging  to  and  balancing  each  sash.  The  sashes  are 
secured  by  keys,  which  engage  and  lock  the  teeth  of  the 
pinions. 


1,153.  A.  Yaral,  Sheffield.  Attaching  door- 
knobs to  their  spindles.  March  3,  1883. 
Price  4d. 


The  square  spindle  having  been  passed  through  the  door, 
a screw-collar  is  first  screwed  on,  and  four  pins  on  this 
collar  enter  corresponding  holes  in  the  knob  when  that  is 
put  on.  A flanged  ring  round  the  neck  of  the  knob  is 
afterwards  screwed  on  to  the  collar. 


1,154.  R.  E.  Cox,  London.  Smokeless  stoves, 
&c.  March  3,  1883.  Price  6d. 


Plates  are  laid  on  the  bottom  bars  to  decrease  the  space 
through  which  air  can  pass.  The  gas-pipe  passes  round 
the  bottom,  and  the  grate  is  filled  with  coke,  which  is 
burned  without  smoke  by  the  gas-flames. 


1,174.  J.  Rowley,  London.  Paving  roads  and 
ways  with  wood,  stone,  and  other  materials. 
March  5,  1883.  Price  2d. 

On  the  concrete  foundation  are  laid  transverse  beams  of 
wood  or  metal,  See.,  which  have  ribs  that  project  upward 
between  the  blocks  of  wood,  &c.,  that  are  laid  on  and  sup- 
ported by  the  beams.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,191.  W.  G.  Hudson,  Manchester.  Con- 
struction of  chimney  or  other  flues,  &c 
March  6,  1883.  Price  6d. 


The  bricks  are  made  with  three  rectilinear  sides,  while 
the  fourth  side  is  curved  in  such  a manner  that  when  four 
of  these  bricks  are  placed  together  a circular  flue  is  con- 
structed. 


1,213  F.  Bradford,  Manchester.  Apparatus 
or  fittings  to  be  applied  to  baths.  March  7 
1883.  Price  2d. 


The  hot  and  cold  water  are  mixed  in  a chamber,  in  which 
the  jets  thereof  intermingle  as  they  issue  through  their 
respective  roses.  The  mixture  then  passes  to  the  baths. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AND  WAR  OFFICE 
COMPETITION. 

Sir,  — That  the  passion  of  architects  for 
fame  should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  an 
economical  Government  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

It  is  not  surprising  that,  even  with  Sir  C. 
Barry  s treatment  before  their  eyes,  architects 
can  be  found  to  compete  publicly  for  Govern- 
ment work.  The  knowledge  that  even  the 
common  starvation  pay  will  not  be  given  them 
will  probably  not  deter  architects  from  com- 
peting, for  there  is  public  applause  for  the 
unsuccessful ; and  the  successful  one  may  con- 
sole himself  with  visions  of  fame  while  eating 
his  dry  and  bitter  bread.  But  that  cynical 
politicians  should  believe  architects  to  have  that 
sublime  devotion  that  will  be  satisfied  with 
virtue  being  its  own  reward  seems  as  incredible 
as  it  is  flattering.  Surely  the  instructions 
Bhould  have  been  headed,  “ Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patriil  mori.”  “ It  is  a sweet  and 
becoming  thing  to  ruin  yourself  for  your 
country.”  Those  self-denying  men  who  com- 
pete are  not  even  promised  to  have  their  names 
engraved  in  Westminster  Abbey.  No,  Govern- 
ment only  binds  itself  to  conceal  their  folly. 
Five  months  of  gratuitous  labour  must  await 
net  only  its  reward,  but  even  its  recognition,  in 
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better  world.  Yet  this  apparent  crime,  to  be  so 
carefully  concealed,  may  be  patriotism,  and  can 
at  most  be  but  folly.  Is  not  even  publicity  due 
to  the  architects  for  their  gratuitous  labour  ? 
Nor  amusement  and  instruction  to  the  public 
for  its  payment  ? 

Every  end  to  be  gained  by  a second  competi- 
tion would  be  equally  gained  by  the  first  if  one 
bay  of  the  front  to  a large  scale  were  added,  and 
a large  scale  view. 

Competition  is  theoretically  good,  but  practi- 
cally it  is  a failure.  A good  draughtsman  is  not 
necessarily  a good  architect,  but  even  if  such 
were  the  case  the  courage  to  test  the  result  is 
generally  wanting. 

With  the  exception  of  St.  George’s  Hall  at 
Liverpool,  by  Elmes,  I can  recollect  no  large 
and  excellent  building  in  England  carried  out 
by  an  unknown  man. 

If  public  competition  is  so  excellent,  why  not 
put  up  the  next  vacant  judgeship  to  this  ordeal, 
with  twelve  non-legal  M.P.’s  to  decide  and  a 
judge  for  assessor  ? 

Few  great  capitals  in  Europe  are  more  in 
want  of  architectural  magnificence  than  our 
own.  We  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  a 
poverty-stricken  nation,  and  it  might  be  thought 
that  our  statesmen  would  use  every  effort  to 
secure  architectural  grandeur;  that,  like  the 
Florentines  of  old,  they  would  desire  to  see 
each  new  public  building  surpassing  in  excel- 
lence and  magnificence  the  buildings  of  all  other 
nations  and  all  other  ages ; that  porphyry  and 
granite,  marble  and  bronze,  would  be  the 
materials;  that  positive  wealth  and  honour 
would  be  the  reward  of  the  successful  architect ; 
and  that  the  statesman’s  greatest  pride  would  be 
that  a noble  building  had  been  built  during  his 
sway, — but  no  : his  only  pride  is  how  little  he 
can  pay  the  architect.  Yet  he  would  hardly 
drink  wine  bought  on  these  terms. 

Of  those  great  men  who  stamp  their  age  and 
country  with  the  impress  of  intellectual  great- 
ness, the  poets,  historians,  orators,  musicians, 
painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  none  localise 
its  greatness  like  the  architect;  nor  do  the 
others’  works  attract  such  a perennial  revenue 
to  the  place  of  their  birth  as  magnificent  build- 
ings, from  the  time  of  the  completion  to  their 
extinction  in  decay.  G.  Aitchison. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  FIRES  IN 
THEATRES. 


Sir, — In  your  issue  of  October  20  you 
described,  in  a short  paragraph,*  a German 
invention  to  be  applied  to  theatres.  It  con- 
sisted of  a number  of  woollen  cords  placed 
about  the  theatre,  which,  upon  being  burned, 
would  release  weights  and  perform  wonders  in 
the  way  of  opening  doors,  letting  down  iron 
curtains,  and  giving  fire  alarms.  The  para- 
graph referred  to  ended  by  saying  that  the 
question  had  been  raised  whether  such  compli- 
cated mechanism  would  remain  in  working 
order  for  a number  of  years.  I have  my 
serious  doubts  as  to  how  it  would  work  at  all, 
but,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  judge,  not 
having  seen,  and  never  being  likely  to  see,  a 
theatre  fitted  up  with  such  a contrivance. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  your  journal  for  the 
information  it  conveys  in  its  columns,  from  time 
to  time,  upon  this  important  subject.  The 
many  notices  you  have  been  lately  able  to  give 
of  inventions,  of  more  or  less  practical  use,  for 
the  prevention  of  fires  in  theatres  shows  how, 
at  last,  the  subject  is  becoming  one  of  great 
public  interest. 

To  one  conversant  with  the  mode  of  working 
and  managing  theatres,  and  the  peculiar  class 
of  business  carried  on  in  them,  it  would  appear 
that  many  of  these  emergency  appliances  are 
very  nearly  useless.  Everything  in  and  about 
a theatre,  to  be  of  the  slightest  good,  must  be 
of  the  simplest  form  and  used  at  every  per- 
formance. Emergency  and  alarm  appliances,  to 
act  after  the  house  has  become  well  alight  and 
full  of  smoke,  as  would  probably  be  the  case 
before  the  invention  described  above  could  act, 
would  be  of  little  service  to  the  then  struggling 
and  terror-stricken  audience. 

It  seems  self-evident  that  the  only  certain 
way  to  prevent  fire  to  any  serious  extent  in 
this  class  of  building,  where  the  risk  is  perhaps 
greater  than  in  any  other,  is  to  build  the  house 
at  the  first  outset  with  such  materials  as  will 
not  feed  the  fire.  This  can  be  done,  and  is  now 
being  carried  out  in  London.  A great  deal  of 
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mischief  might  be  avoided  in  a theatre  if  the 
various  departments  were  more  isolated,  and 
the  risks  from  fire  confined  to  smaller  dimen- 
sions. This  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
practice,  as  the  improved  arrangements  of  our 
more  modern  theatres  show  ; but  the  system  of 
carefully  planning  and  building  each  section  as 
a separate  fire  risk,  has  not  reached  that  state 
of  perfection  that  it  might,  and  in  time  doubt- 
less will  do. 

Many  automatic  appliances  for  the  extinction  I 
of  fire  have  lately  been  brought  before  our 
notice,  but  such  inventions  are  liable  to  get  out  1 
of  working  order,  through  not  being  in  constant  I 
use.  The  provision  of  plenty  of  water,  with  a 
certain  supply  at  high  pressure,  to  numerous  : 
hydrants,  distributed  in  favourable  positions  1 
about  the  house,  in  the  hands  of  a staff  of  able 
firemen,  is  the  only  method  by  which  the  fires 
that  occur  from  time  to  time  in  theatres  can  be 
lessened  and  extinguished.  A bucketful  of 
water  would  put  out  a small  flare  up,  when,  if 
we  depended  upon  some  complicated  apparatus 
that  would  only  work  (?)  upon  the  fire  reaching 
such  proportions  as  to  melt  a fusible  plug  or  burn 
a woollen  cord,  there  would  be  every  chance  of 
the  audience  being  in  a state  of  excitement  or 
panic  before  the  presumed  good  effect  of  the 
invention  would  be  felt. 

Ernest  A.  E.  Woodrow. 


Sir, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask  if  any  of 
your  contributors  can  give  particulars  of  the  chimney 
shaft  at  Muspratt’s  Chemical  Works,  Newton,  said 
to  be  397  ft.  high  ; also,  that  of  Messrs.  Dixon's 
Cotton  Factory,  Shaddongate,  near  Carlisle,  305  ft.? 
Very  likely  some  readers  of  the  Builder  may 
remember  having  seen  an  account  of  one  or  both, 
and  I shall  be  obliged  if  they  will  refer  mo  to  the 
same.  F.  J.  Bancroft. 

501,  Caleclonian-road, 

Holloway , N. 


SrR, — I have  just  returned  from  abroad  and  passed 
through  Brussels,  where  the  new  Palace  of  Justice 
has  just  been  opened.  The  architecture  is  a ques- 
tion of  opinion  ; but  I was  much  distressed  to  find 
that  so  expensive  a building  should  not  have  been 
placed  square  with  its  intention,  which  is  obviously 
to  look  on  the  statue  in  the  Place  Royal  and  the 
Park  Gardens.  Standing  at  the  statue  it  is  3 yards 
to  the  right  to  bring  the  head  of  the  statue  over 
the  entrance  in  a line  with  the  central  window. 
From  the  Park  Gardens  the  misfortune  is  the  more 
apparent.  Why  did  not  the  architect  prove  his 
ground  lines?  F.  Wilson. 


ENGINEERING  WORKS  IN  AND  ABOUT 
OXFORD. 


The  Widenvig  of  Magdalen  Bridge. — This 
work  is  now  rapidly  approaching  completion, 
the  arching  and  walling,  and  the  parapet  on  the 
south-west  side,  being  finished,  as  are  also  the 
retaining  walls  and  boundary  railing  of  the 
approaches  at  either  end.  The  permanent 
carriageway  and  footways  will  be  respectively 
32  ft.  6 in.  and  7 ft.  wide.  It  was  found  desirable 
some  time  since  to  secure  the  foundations  of  the 
river  piers  and  abutments  of  the  old  part  of  the 
bridge  by  inverted  arches,  and  subsequent 
examination  has  shown  that  very  extensive 
repairs  were  needed  to  the  land  arches  and 
walls,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cracks  and 
other  signs  of  subsidence  and  displacement. 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  incur  a con- 
siderable extra  expenditure  in  underpinning  the 
abutments  of  the  centre  land  arch  and  cutting 
away  and  repairing  much  of  that  and  the  other 
arches.  Some  of  the  stones  are  so  dangerously 
rotten  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  down 
from  above  and  put  in  entirely  new  ones.  A 
large  quantity  of  the  ashlar  facing  of  the  walls 
has  also  to  be  renewed.  The  works  have  been 
efficiently  carried  out  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
G.  Moss,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  Grafton,  of 
Bullingdon-road,  has  executed  the  carved  work, 
and  Mr.  E.  Edwards  is  the  clerk  of  works. 

Prevention  of  Floods. — Considerable  works 
are  in  progress  in  different  parts  of  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Cherwell,  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating floods  and  improving  navigation,  the 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  having  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  Thames  Valley 
Drainage  Commissioners  to  execute  and  com- 
plete the  works,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
33,700?.  The  widening  and  deepening  of  the 
Cherwell  has  feeen  entrusted  tp  Mr.  George 
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Moss,  of  Liverpool,  the  contractor  for  the 
widening  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  and  operations 
began  by  the  driving  of  three  substantial  dams 
across  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  and  the 
connecting  stream  near  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
the  space  so  enclosed  being  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  work  of  pumping  out  the 
water  was  then  commenced  by  two  portable 
steam  engines  driving  two  of  Woodward’s  patent 
centrifugal  pumps,  from  Messrs.  Huston  & 
Proctor’s  Works,  Lincoln.  These  pumps  are 
capable  of  lifting  2,000  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  to  a height  of  15  ft.,  and  the  entire 
length  of  river  dammed  off  was  pumped  out  in 
about  thirty  hours  from  the  commencement  of 
operations,  excepting  a few  pools  where  the 
river  is  exceptionally  deep.  Many  thousand 

i cubic  yards  of  earth  are  being  removed  and 
deposited  on  the  adjoining  fields,  the  turf  being 
first  carefully  taken  off  to  be  replaced  on  the 
new  surface,  but  the  recent  heavy  rains  have 
considerably  interfered  with  the  work.  The 
excavation  for  the  new  river-bed  will  be  taken 
down  to  an  average  depth  of  4 ft.  below  the 
present  bed.  There  will  be  a width  of  17  ft.  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  new  banks  will  be  cut  to  a 
slope  of  2 ft.  horizontal  to  1 ft.  vertical,  which 
will  give  a width  of  about  40  ft.  on  the  top. 
The  banks  at  the  windings  of  the  river  are  being 
re-shaped,  so  as  to  give  a freer  passage 
to  the  water  at  flood  time.  Mr.  Fielden, 
C.E.,  is  acting  engineer  for  Sir  John  Hawk- 
I shaw  & Son,  of  Westminster,  engineers  to 
I the  Thames  Valley  Drainage  Commissioners. 
I Mr.  Jacob  Bennett  is  superintending  the  works 
I on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  Moss.  At  Sandford  a new 

!weir,  36  ft.  wide,  has  been  made  alongside  the 
old  weir,  and  the  crest  of  the  tumbling  bay  at 
the  monument  has  been  lowered,  and  the 
channel  above  has  been  deepened  and  dredged. 
A large  amount  of  excavation  has  been  made 
between  Sandford  and  Nuneham  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  upwards  of  30,000  cubic  yards 
having  been  taken  out.  A new  weir  is  in 
I course  of  construction  at  Abingdon  similar  to 
the  one  at  Sandford,  and  also  at  Sutton 
Courtney,  and  both  of  these  are  in  a forward 
condition. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

North  Petherton. — The  fine  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary  is  now  undergoing  a restoration  of  its 
interior.  The  funds  have  been  raised  mainly 
through  the  exertions  of  the  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
I J.  W.  Robinson,  assisted  by  a committee  of 
I parishioners.  The  church  is  a fifteenth-century 
building,  though  the  lofty  western  tower  and 
the  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles  bear  traces 

I of  being  somewhat  later  additions  to  the  main 
body  of  the  church.  It  consists  of  nave,  with 
clearstory,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  and 
I south  porches,  the  Huntworth  and  Melcombe 
chapels  at  the  east  ends  of  the  aisles,  chancel, 
vestry  to  the  east  of  the  chancel,  and  western 
tower.  The  western  gallery  has  been  removed, 
as  it  sadly  interfered  with  the  moulded  panelled 
jambs  of  the  tower  arch,  and  the  view 
of  the  stone  vaulting  over  the  lower  stage  of 
the  tower.  The  high  seats  are  being  replaced 
by  open  benches  of  wainscot  oak,  and  a number 
of  Jacobean  bench  - ends,  which  have  been 
lengthened  on  a former  occasion,  are  to  be 
reduced  to  their  former  dimensions,  and  affixed 
to  the  new  benches.  The  pulpit,  an  oak  one  of 
fifteenth-century  workmanship,  has  been  taken 
from  its  lofty  pedestal  to  be  placed  on  an  oak 
base  in  character  with  the  upper  part.  The 
font  is  to  be  placed  near  the  south  doorway. 
The  staircase  to  the  rood-loft  has  been  opened 
out,  the  two  doorways  at  the  foot  and  at  the 
former  gallery  level  being  in  a very  complete 
state.  The  staircase  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued originally  beyond  the  upper  doorway, 
and,  instead  of  being  finished  externally  under 
the  battlement  of  the  north  aisles,  as  it  is  now, 
was  probably  carried  up  to  the  same  level  as 
the  battlements,  so  as  to  form  an  approach  to 
the  roof.  The  new  floor  of  the  church  is  being 
laid  at  its  original  level,  which  is  some  inches 
lower  than  the  floor  lately  removed.  This  has 
the  effect  of  giving  a step  at  the  west  end  of 
the  chancel  where  there  was  not  one  before. 
The  passages  are  of  flagstones,  and  all  the 
memorial  slabs  are  being  exactly  replaced.  The 
whole  of  the  piers,  arcades,  windows,  and  all 
internal  dressed  stonework,  are  being  carefully 
scraped  and  freed  from  successive  coatings  of 
whitewash,  and  the  Hamdon-hill  and  Doulting 
stones  brought  into  view.  An  oak  screen  is 
being  placed  between  the  nave  and  the  tower. 
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The  Huntworth  Chapel,  belonging  to  Lord 
Portman,  has  been  reseated  comparatively 
recently,  and  the  Melcombe  Chapel,  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Kinglake,  is  about  to  be  treated  in  the 
same  way.  The  south  porch  is  disfigured  by 
an  upper  floor,  which  barely  clears  the  mould- 
ings of  the  doorways,  approached  by  a very 
mean-looking  staircase ; a projecting  gallery 
has  been  thrown  out  in  the  aisle,  and  an  arch- 
way formed  in  the  wall  of  the  aisle  connecting 
the  gallery  with  this  upper  floor.  As  this 
erection  is  of  long  standing,  and  secured  by 
faculty,  its  removal,  though  desirable,  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  The  position  of  the  vestry  to 
the  east  of  the  chancel,  of  which  there  are 
several  other  examples,  is  perhaps  unique  with 
regard  to  its  entrance,  the  only  one  being 
through  the  sacrarium.  The  church  is  built 
mainly  of  local  rag-stone  with  Hamdon  - hill 
and  Doulting  dressings ; some  blue  lias  occurs 
irregularly  in  the  walls.  It  probably  was  the 
material  of  which  an  earlier  church  was  con- 
structed. The  roof  of  the  chancel,  which  is 
plainly  plastered,  is  to  be  taken  in  hand  ; the 
other  portions  of  the  chancel  were  put  in  order 
some  years  ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Scott 
Champion,  architect.  The  roofs  of  the  chapels 
and  portions  of  the  aisle  roofs,  have  plainly 
plastered  ceilings,  while  the  nave  roof  is  poor, 
but  more  funds  are  needed  before  a complete 
restoration  can  be  made.  The  tower,  one  of 
many  in  which  this  part  of  Somersetshire  is 
rich,  also  requires  attention,  several  of  the 
minor  pinnacles  on  the  buttresses  and  other 
decorative  features  having  been  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  time.  The  present  contract  has 
been  taken  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Spiller,  of  Taunton, 
builder;  and  the  work  is  being  carried  out 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  J.  Houghton  Spencer. 

Kensington. — The  Palace  Gardens  Church, 
The  Mall,  Kensington,  was  re-opened  on  Sunday, 
after  undergoing  a thorough  overhaul,  and 
being  repainted  and  decorated.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Alex.  Payne,  architect,  Storey’s  - gate, 
Westminster,  the  decorations  being  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Dobie  & Son,  of  Edinburgh.  The  walls 
have  been  painted  a soft  greenish  blue,  and 
enriched  with  a panelled  frieze  immediately 
below  the  cornice.  In  the  colouring  of  this 
frieze  a considerable  amount  of  orange  and 
brown  has  been  introduced,  as  well  as  in  the 
borderings  round  the  windows  and  above  the 
wall  lining,  thus  forming  a very  pleasant  con- 
trast to  the  wall  colour.  The  decoration  of 
the  ceiling  consists  of  a broad  ornamental 
border  and  centre  ornament,  the  latter  surround- 
ing the  sunlight.  The  reredos  behind  the  altar 
is  treated  in  a rich  yet  subdued  manner, 
preserving  that  feeling  of  repose  so  essential 
for  that  part  of  the  church. 

Llandudno. — Mr.  Edwin  Turner,  architect, 
Llandudno,  has  submitted  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  parish  church  (St.  George’s). 
The  plans  having  been  approved,  the  work  is  to 
be  proceeded  with  at  once.  The  chancel  will 
be  enlarged,  and  a new  clergy  vestry  and  an 
organ-chamber  provided.  An  additional  accom- 
modation of  about  eighty-four  sittings  will  be 
the  result. 

Bilsington. — The  parish  church  of  Bilsington, 
Kent,  has  been  re-opened,  after  restoration. 
This  parish  is  named  in  Domesday.  The  fabric 
of  the  nave  of  the  church  is  believed  to  date 
from  soon  after  that  period.  The  church  stands 
apart  from  the  village,  and,  like  the  neighbour- 
ing church  at  Bonnington,  is  approached  by  a 
“church  path”  out  of  the  main  road.  It 
consists  of  a chancel,  30  ft.  by  21  ft.,  which 
seems  to  have  been  extended  in  later  times  ; a 
nave,  45  ft.  6 in.  by  31  ft. ; a western  tower, 
with  an  upper  wooden  structure  capped,  and  a 
south  porch.  The  chancel  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  the  eastern  portion,  for  about  8 ft., 
seems  to  have  fallen  at  some  time,  and  then  to 
have  been  rebuilt.  All  traces  of  the  original 
treatment  of  the  east  end  have  disappeared. 
The  roof  was  modern.  No  vestige  of  the  ancient 
pavement  seemed  to  exist.  The  former  levels 
were  destroyed,  unless  the  chancel-fioor  was  on 
the  same  level  as  that  of  the  nave.  The  nave  is 
wide.  The  original  windows  on  the  north  side 
had  been  removed,  and  a two-light  window 
(temp.  Edward  III.)  inserted  nearest  the 
chancel.  This  window  is  very  perfect,  and 
there  exists  in  the  quatrefoil  tracery  of  the 
head  a fragment  of  painted  glass,  of  much 
interest.  The  subject  is  the  Deity  seated  on 
the  sepulchre,  holding  in  his  lap  the  Son, 
representing  the  Resurrection.  A second 
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window  inserted  nearest  the  west  end,  and  very 
perfect,  was  probably  of  the  time  of  Henry  IY. 
In  the  sexfoil  head  of  the  tracery  of  this  win- 
dow is  a fragment  of  glass,  not  so  perfect  as  that 
in  the  other  window,  representing  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  Our  Lord.  The  state  of  the 
church  prior  to  its  restoration  was  very  lament- 
able and  even  dangerous.  It  has  now  been 
restored,  as  well  as  the  funds  permitted,  to  its 
former  state,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Diocesan  architect,  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A. 
The  works  of  the  chancel  have  been  carried  out 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Halliday,  the 
lay  rector,  who  inherits  the  surrounding 
property.  The  end  walls  have  been  rebuilt  and 
extended  to  the  original  lines,  with  the  triplet 
lights  at  the  east  end  restored.  A new  roof  has 
been  put  on,  and  the  stalls,  sedilia,  and 
credence  restored,  the  floor  paved  with  Minton’s 
tiles,  and  the  walls  re-plastered.  A window 
removed  has  been  replaced  on  the  north  side. 
The  walls  have  been  strongly  restored,  and  new 
buttresses  built.  The  ancient  glass  has  been 
carefully  reinstated.  A new  roof  has  been  put 
on  the  nave,  the  walls  re-plastered,  and  the  out- 
lines of  the  Norman  windows  discovered  shown. 
The  church  is  re-seated  with  plain  open  benches, 
with  the  font  and  pulpit  refixed.  The  whole 
of  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Steddy,  Joy,  & Steddy,  of  Ashford,  under  the 
architect’s  direction. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Lee L — The  Leek  Branch  Bank  buildings  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  District  Banking 
Company  were  opened  for  business  on  the  24th 
ult.  They  have  been  erected  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  W. 
Sugden  & Sons,  architects,  Leek.  A double- 
page  view  and  a description  of  the  building  were 
published  by  us  last  year  (see  Builder,  vol.  xliii., 
pp.  460,  464). 

Birmingham.  — A new  building  has  been 
erected  by  the  Council  of  the  Moseley  and 
Balsall  Heath  Institute  on  the  Moseley-road, 
at  a cost  of  about  3,500J.,  a portion  of  which 
only  has  been  guaranteed,  and  the  object 
of  an  effort  now  being  made  is  to  remove 
this  incubus,  and  to  enable  the  founders  to 
further  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  buildings  front  and  occupy  a pro- 
minent position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Moseley-road,  between  the  Brighton  and 
Trafalgar  roads,  and  include  a lecture-hall  at 
the  rear,  with  a stage  and  suitably-arranged 
retiring-rooms.  Beneath  the  lecture-hall  is  a lofty 
gymnasium,  and  under  the  stage  and  one  of  the 
retiring-rooms  are  spacious  store-rooms,  and  an 
arched  chamber  below  the  other  retiring-room 
contains  the  heating  apparatus.  The  hall  will 
accommodate  about  600  persons  seated,  and 
its  acoustic  properties  are  reported  to  be 
excellent.  Connecting  the  lecture-hall  with 
the  front  buildings  is  an  ante  or  crush  room, 
having  three  wide  and  draped  archways  opening 
into  the  lecture-hall  on  one  side,  and  a wide 
double  swing-door  from  the  entrance  vestibule 
on  the  other.  The  front  buildings  contain  a 
central  vestibule  and  lobby,  approached  by  a 
bold  flight  of  steps  from  the  main  road.  Right 
and  left  of  the  vestibule  are  two  cloak-rooms, 
with  lavatories,  and  nearer  the  hall  is  a 
ticket-office,  which  is  fronted  by  the  stairs 
leading  to  a second  lecture-hall.  This  hall 
has  an  open-timbered  roof  of  an  average  in- 
ternal height  of  about  24  ft.,  and  occupies  the 
whole  of  the  frontage  on  the  first  floor,  and  is 
lighted  by  three  wide  and  lofty  triplet  windows. 
The  style  of  the  front  buildings  is  Gothic,  founded 
on  the  Early  English  period,  but  modified  to 
suit  modern  requirements.  The  heads  of  the 
windows  and  entrance  are  embellished  with 
carving,  those  to  the  first  floor  being  filled 
with  foliage,  and  those  to  the  ground-floor  with 
figure  groups  representing  Science,  Literature, 
and  Art  on  the  left  of  entrance,  and  Music, 
Poetry,  and  Drama  on  the  right.  Circular 
panels  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  will 
contain  carved  representations  of  the  heads  of 
Michelangelo  and  Shakspeare,  while  over  the 
doorway  will  be  a group  typifying  Industry  as 
being  the  keystone  to  the  whole.  The  back 
buildings  are  of  a plain  character  externally, 
but  internally  the  style  has  been  adhered  to  as 
far  as  a panelled  and  coved  plastered  ceiling  in 
the  large  hall  will  permit.  This  form  of  ceiling 
is  generally  associated  with  a Classic  building. 
The  architect  was,  however,  induced  to  adopt 
it  for  acoustic  reasons,  and  he  has  specially 
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designed  it  with  pointed  arches  and  mouldings 
and  enrichments  to  accord  with  the  Gothic 
work.  The  buildings  hare  been  erected 
by  Mr.  John  Bowen,  of  Balsall  Heath,  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  William  Hale,  architect,  of  Colmore-row, 
Birmingham,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Sam. 
Owen,  has  assisted  in  arranging  for  the  fittings. 
The  carving  is  by  Mr.  Rowney,  of  Birmingham. 

Oxford. — It  is  intended  to  establish,  in  the 
open  space  adjoining  Jericho  House,  a “ market” 
for  north  Oxford,  by  the  erection  of  a wooden 
building  65  ft.  in  length  by  25  ft.  in  width,  which 
will  be  capable  of  being  extended  to  double  the 
size.  Twelve  stalls  will  be  available  for  the 
sale  of  meat,  fruit,  fish,  and  vegetables.  Mr. 
Barrett,  builder,  St.  John’s-road,  will  carry  out 
the  work,  the  plans  for  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Cowley. The  southern  wing  of 

the  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Cowley  St.  John, 
has  been  extended  by  the  addition  of  sixteen 
rooms,  carrying  out  part  of  the  original  project 
from  the  plans  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckeridge,  of 
London.  Messrs.  Symm  & Co.  were  the  builders 
employed. 

Wallsend. — A mission  chapel  has  just  been 
completed  at  Wallsend  from  designs  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Lish,  architect,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The 
building  is  built  of  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  is  seated  throughout  with  open  benches. 

Burton-on-Trent. — The  new  Market  Hall  at 
Burton-on-Trent  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Mayor  (Mr.  G.  H.  Allsopp),  on  Wednesday,  the 
24th  ult.  The  front  portion  is  two  stories 
high,  and  comprises  four  shops,  superintendent’s 
office,  and  market  and  office  entrances,  on  the 
ground-floor,  with  a suite  of  three  offices  and 
room  for  the  caretaker  on  the  first  floor.  The 
new  Market  Hall  is  at  the  rear,  and  has  a floor 
area  available  for  stalls  of  1,090  yards  super. 
Opening  into  and  on  three  sides  of  the  hall  are 
twenty  (one-story)  shops,  for  butchers  and 
general  purposes,  with  flat  roofs,  which  form  a 
continuous  gallery  and  an  available  space  for 
the  sale  of  goods.  T.  There  are  six  entrances 
from  the  several  new  streets  which  surround 
the  building.  The  roof  is  of  iron,  in  three  spans, 
glazed,  on  the  north  side  only,  with  Rendle’s 
system  of  glazing,  and  supported  on  iron 
columns  and  girders.  The  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  Renaissance,  and  in  the  pediment 
over  the  principal  entrance  is  a sculptured  panel 
representing  King  John  in  the  act  of  granting 
a charter  to  hold  a market  at  Burton  to  a former 
abbot.  This  and  the  whole  of  the  sculptured 
work  and  carving  have  been  executed  by  Mr. 
Roddis,  of  Birmingham.  The  contracts  entered 
into  approach  12,000J.  Messrs.  Chamberlain 
Bros,  have  been  the  general  contractors,  and 
have  carried  out  the  work  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  the  sub-contractors  being  Mr.  Mason, 
for  the  joinery  work ; Messrs.  Gough  & Felgate, 
for  ironwork;  Mr.  Ryle,  plumber  and  painter; 
all  of  Burton.  Messrs.  Cordingley,  of  Brad- 
ford, carried  out  the  concreting.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Corser  has  acted  as  clerk  of  works,  under  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Dixon  & Moxon,  of  Barnsley, 
whose  plans  were  selected  in  competition  two 
years  and  a half  ago. 


SJoohs. 

Le  C6ramique.  By  Julien  Foy.  Paris : 

Libraire  Generate  de  V Architecture. 
France,  amidst  all  her  vicissitudes, — religious, 
political,  social, — is  unswerving  in  her  steady 
devotion  to  art  and  literature.  Much  of  her 
art  is  no  doubt  morbid  and  unhealthy,  and 
much  of  her  literature  had  better  not  have 
been ; but  when  all  reasonable  deductions  have 
been  made  on  that  score,  there  is  left  a residue 
of  honest,  careful,  excellent  work,  in  both  kinds, 
such  as  no  other  nation  can  show. 

Our  own  country  lags  hopelessly  behind,  and 
German  art  and  German  literature,  though 
copious  and  careful,  lack  the  airy  charm  and 
brilliancy  of  the  French.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  paucity  of  artistic  literature  is 
entirely  due  to  the  public,  from  whom  there  is 
no  demand  for  works  which  find  a wide 
appreciation  and  ready  sale  with  our  neighbours. 
Although  England  at  the  present  moment 
produces  more  ceramic  ware  of  all  sorts  than 
the  other  European  countries  put  together, 
there  is,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  book  in  our 
language  which  treats  so  exhaustively  of  this 
particular  manufacture  and  the  allied  arts  as 
the  one  now  under  notice.  This  may  be  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 


with  us  the  manufacturers  of  special  forms  of 
ceramic  ware  shroud  in  mystery  the  means  by 
which  they  achieve  success,  and  guard  all  access 
to  the  knowledge  of  their  secret  with  jealous 
care. 

The  preface  to  the  catalogue  of  the  specimens 
in  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  deals  with 
the  historical  and  artistic  aspect  of  the  question 
in  a masterly  manner,  and  special  portions  of 
the  subject  are  treated  by  other  writers  pos- 
sessing all  the  requisite  knowledge  and  ability. 
But  M.  Foy  has  brought  within  one  pair  of 
covers  a treatise  of  the  art  under  all  its  aspects, 
and  it  is  the  completeness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  work  which  is  its  distinguishing 
merit. 

The  writer  divides  his  subject  broadly  into 
two  sections.  The  first  treats  of  the  ceramics 
of  construction,  the  second  of  decorative 
ceramics.  The  whole  is  further  subdivided 
with  a precision  and  method  characteristically 
French.  We  have  no  word  comprehensive 
enough  to  cover  all  that  is  covered  by  the 
French  c6ramique.  “ Terra-cotta  ” would  be 
etymologically  exact,  but  its  sense  has  been 
limited  by  custom,  and  it  is  not  now  applicable, 
and  “ pottery”  is  not  wide  enough  to  embrace 
all  the  multitudinous  productionsof  the  ceramist. 

The  potter’s  art  takes  rank  as  the  oldest  in 
the  world.  It  leads  us  back  to  the  very  dawn 
of  human  history,  and  was  a perfect  art  with 
the  most  ancient  races  of  whom  we  have  any 
direct  knowledge.  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
and  those  nations  who  were  as  ancient  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  Greeks  now  are  to  us,  were  all 
experts  in  this  beautiful  art.  The  Assyrians 
had  the  secret  of  enamelling  bricks  in  various 
colours,  as  the  remains  of  their  buildings  testify 
to  this  day.  Amongst  the  very  earliest  of  man’s 
instincts  we  can  trace  the  desire  to  embellish 
and  adorn  the  utensils  which  even  his  primitive 
way  of  life  rendered  necessary ; and,  as  civilisa- 
tion progresses,  tho  desire  is  intensified  and  the 
result  keeps  pace  with  the  desire. 

The  Greeks  were,  unfortunately  perhaps, 
hampered  by  their  want  of  chemical  knowledge 
in  their  endeavours  to  decorate  the  lovely 
vessels  which  they  designed.  The  dull  red  and 
black  of  their  incomparable  vases  marked  the 
limit  of  their  resources,  in  point  of  colour, 
and  within  these  limits  their  work  was  of  mar- 
vellous beauty.  The  fuller  application  of 
colour  to  baked  earth  is  due  to  the  Arabs,  who 
carried  their  use  of  it  to  a perfection  never  sur- 
passed for  decorative  purposes.  From  their 
lavish  employment  of  ceramic  decoration  in 
the  thirteenth  century  in  Spain  it  found  its  way 
into  Northern  Europe,  but  the  secret  was  kept. 
The  range  of  colours  obtainable  by  the  English 
potters  in  the  succeeding  century  was  very 
narrow,  and  the  use  of  the  art  was  almost 
wholly  confined  to  tho  encaustic  tiles  with 
which  the  floors  of  our  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  were  paved. 

Meanwhile  the  art  had  taken  root  in  Italy  and 
flourished,  as  all  arts  at  one  time  flourished  in 
that  congenial  soil.  The  application  of  faience 
and  majolica  to  architecture  was  becoming 
general  when  the  popular  taste,  from  causes 
often  explained,  inclined  to  the  colder  beauties 
of  the  quasi-classical  Renaissanoe. 

In  France,  and  under  the  direct  patronage 
of  Francis  I.,  a great  effort  was  made  to  apply 
majolica  to  external  architecture,  and  the  della 
Robbias  for  three  generations  were  engaged  in 
the  work.  The  now  destroyed  Chateau  de 
Madrid  was  encrusted  with  masterpieces  from 
the  hands  of  these  artists,  and  the  profusion 
with  which  they  employed  the  form  of  decora- 
tion which  goes  by  their  name  led  to  the 
chateau  being  commonly  known  as  the  Chateau 
de  Faience. 

But  in  France  also  a determined  adoption  of 
the  severe  forms  of  a pseudo-Classic  style,  which 
was  at  one  time  universal  throughout  the 
kingdom,  put  an  end  to  the  system  inaugurated 
by  Francis  I.,  and  the  stately  buildings  of  the 
succeeding  era  disdained  the  gauds  in  which 
he  found  delight.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
within  these  thirty  years  a school  of  architects 
in  this  country  endeavoured  to  enliven  the 
exteriors  of  our  buildings  by  the  application  of 
decorative  friezes,  panels,  &c.,  in  coloured  and 
glazed  earthenware.  The  remains  of  these 
attempts  are  still  visible,  and  the  results  can- 
not be  considered  as  satisfactory.  The  contrast 
between  the  dead  surfaces  of  brick  or  stone 
and  the  glitter  of  majolica  in  any  form  is  not 
pleasing,  and  the  attempt  has  been  abandoned 
by  common  consent. 

M.  Foy  says  in  his  entertaining  work  that  the 
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application  of  majolica  to  architecture  has 
received  a new  impulse  from  the  experiments 
tried  at  the  Exposition  of  1878,  and  he  looks 
forward  to  the  gradual  evolution  of  an  iron  and 
majolica  style  which  shall  have  a special  rela- 
tion to  the  wants  and  opportunities  of  this 
century,  and  which  has  a great  and  splendid 
future  before  it.  We  cannot  say  that  we  share 
these  sanguine  expectations.  The  necessity 
upon  economic  grounds  of  endless  repetition  of 
parts ; the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with  a 
vast  number  of  joints  destroying  all  breadth  of 
effect;  and  the  dazzling  glitter  of  the  surfaces, 
will  always  be  in  the  way  of  its  application  to 
external  architecture ; while  for  interiors  the 
public  restaurant  and  dining-room  have  already 
marked  the  manner  for  their  own,  and  rendered 
other  application  of  it  impossible,  or  at  least 
inexpedient.  As  articles  of  decorative  furniture, 
and  as  a means  of  beautifying  articles  which 
are  useful  or  necessary  in  the  domestic  arts, 
the  work  of  the  ceramist  has  an  almost  infinite 
scope. 

M.  Foy  addresses  himself  at  great  length  to 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  earths  used, 
and  the  mechanical  processes  involved  in  their 
manufacture,  and  he  follows  the  complications 
of  the  subject  with  patient  analysis  and  the 
clearest  exposition,  — from  the  rude  earths 
which  go  to  the  making  of  our  common  stock 
bricks  to  the  highest  efforts  of  Sevres  or 
Worcester.  No  less  care  is  bestowed  upon  the 
important  question  of  the  furnace  and  the 
kiln, — the  relative  merits  of  hand  and  machine 
making, — the  nature  and  composition  of  the 
various  glazes  employed,  and  the  countless  con- 
siderations involved  in  the  practical  manu- 
facture. Several  of  the  plates  which  illustrate 
the  work  are  devoted  to  brick- making  machines, 
but  there  is  not  a single  English  machine 
amongst  them,  at  which  we  are  surprised,  for 
elsewhere  there  are  evidences  of  a thorough 
appreciation  of  the  advanced  position  which 
our  country  holds  in  the  ceramic  art. 

The  articles  on  roofing-tiles  and  tile-making 
are  especially  interesting.  The  author  is  pro- 
bably indebted  to  the  researches  of  M.  Yiollet- 
le-Duc  for  much  of  this  part  of  his  matter. 
The  inquiry  into  the  relation  of  the  thicknesses 
of  ancient  bricks  to  the  matrix  of  lime  mortar 
in  which  they  were  set  is  very  valuable.  The 
Roman  brick, — in  thickness  but  little  more  than 
that  of  a modem  tile, — was  liable  to  fracture. 
To  obviate  this  it  was  embedded  in  mortar 
which  showed  a joint  equal  to  the  thickness  of 
the  brick.  In  France  the  later  brickwork  was 
arranged  in  a similar  way,  but  on  other  grounds. 
There  the  brick  was  of  so  porous  a nature  as  to 
absorb  all  the  moisture  from  the  mortar,  and 
thus  interfere  with  its  proper  setting.  The 
Tudor  brickwork,  as  seen  at  Hampton  Court 
and  elsewhere,  followed  the  plan  of  a wide  bed 
and  joint,  though  probably  from  other  reasons 
than  those  which  prevailed  with  the  French 
architects.  But  whatever  the  reason  the  artistic 
result  is  most  happy,  and  gives  a grey  tone  to 
the  whole  which  contrasts  favourably  with  our 
modern  close-jointed  work.  The  author  should 
give  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  brick- 
work was  not  seen  in  England  before  the 
ninth  century.  The  Romans  used  brickwork 
very  freely,  and  their  Norman  successors  used 
up  the  legacy  of  bricks  which  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  buildings  provided  for  them. 

The  general  use  of  brick  as  a building 
material  in  England  dates  from  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.,  and  we  still  have  extant  examples 
of  the  artistic  use  of  the  material,  in  combina- 
tion with  a finer  moulded  terra-cotta,  which  are 
probably  superior  to  anything  which  France 
itself  can  show. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  on  p.  21, 
the  author  makes  a mistake  which  should  be  cor- 
rected in  any  future  edition.  He  gives  as  a 
day’s  work  for  a brick-moulder  the  work  which 
could  only  be  done  in  a week, — by  a moulder 
working  twelve  hours  a day.  This  is  a slip  of 
the  pen,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  a serious  mis-state- 
ment, and  it  may  be  a kindness  to  point  it  out. 

M.  Foy  has  laid  an  obligation  upon  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  beautiful  art  of  which 
he  treats  so  fully  and  so  well,  and  his  book  will 
probably  take  its  place  as  a standard  work. 
The  illustrations  are  confined  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  ceramics  and  not  to  the  artistic  results 
achieved.  This  was  no  doubt  inevitable,  and 
we  must  turn  to  other  authors  for  examples  of 
the  artistic  capabilities  of  the  material,  and 
thank  the  author  for  the  best  connected  and 
most  comprehensive  treatise  on  ceramics  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 
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miscellanea. 

The  Engineering-  and  Shipbuilding 
Industries  in  New  South  Wales. — Morfc’s 
Dock  and  Engineering  Works,  about  two  miles 
from  Sydney,  form  the  most  extensive  under- 
taking of  the  kind  in  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  dock  is  about  390  ft.  in  length,  and  can 
receive  vessels  drawing  21  ft.  of  water.  Ad- 
joining it  there  are  workshops  covering  an  area 
of  five  acres,  in  which,  when  at  full  swing,  700 
hands  are  employed  in  the  iron  and  brass 
foundries,  boiler,  locomotive,  engine,  and  ship- 
building works  comprised  in  this  important 
concern  ; and  many  of  the  locomotives  supplied 
to  the  Government  in  the  colony  have  been 
turned  out  of  this  establishment.  A fine 
steamer,  Governor  Blaclcall,  of  500  tons,  was 
also  constructed  and  fitted  out  in  it  for  the 
Queensland  Government  ; also  two  other 
steamers,  Thetis  and  Ajax,  for  the  New  South 
Wales  Government.  The  works  and  patent 
slip  of  the  Australasian  Steam  Navigation 
Company  occupy  6£  acres,  and  also  employ 
hundreds  of  men.  The  fleet  of  the  company 
is  now  so  large  that  the  works  are  always  busy. 
There  are  many  other  rising  foundries,  such  as 
those  of  Yale,  Chapman,  Davey,  and  Lutton  & 
Sons.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  iron, 
brass,  and  copper  foundries  since  1871  is  forty- 
four.  The  building  of  the  larger  class  of 
vessels  is  carried  on  in  the  rivers  on  the 
coast.  In  1871  there  were  built  in  the  colony 
twenty  vessels,  with  a total  of  1,798  tons,  and 
in  1880  the  number  was  forty-one  vessels,  of 
2,799  tons.  Only  eighty-one  ship  and  boat 
builders,  employing  416  hands,  are  returned  for 
1880,  against  eighty-six  establishments  in  1871, 
but  the  productive  resources  of  the  smaller 
number  have  become  largely  increased. 

Public  Pleasure  Grounds.  — We  have 
always  insisted  on  the  hygienic  and  therapeutic 
value  of  well-regulated  exercise.  Rest  without 
it  is  idleness  and  depression ; with  it,  recreation. 
In  these  days  there  is  much  enthusiasm  for 
mental  culture,  and  much  utilitarian  wox-ship  of 
profitable  labour,  but  often  proportionately 
little  care  for  the  maintenance  of  a sound 
physique,  without  which  neither  brain  nor 
muscle  can  remain  efficient.  We  therefore  hail 
with  satisfaction  every  movement  of  public 
opinion  which  aims  at  giving  the  body,  especially 
in  childhood,  its  due  share  of  consideration. 
The  gymnasia  and  playgrounds  which  have 
lately  come  into  being  in  Drury-lane  and  else- 
where are  hopeful  signs  of  the  times.  Especially 
is  it  well  that  among  these  there  are  gymnasia 
for  girls,  who  nearly  as  much  as  boys  require 
and  benefit  by  the  gymnastic  method.  Fresh 
air  is  in  no  less  request  than  muscular  training. 
There  is  now  many  an  odd  corner  in  London  and 
other  large  towns  which  might  be  utilised  as  a 
breathing  - space  for  the  poorer  inhabitants. 
Acres  of  streets  are  being  remodelled  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  here  and  there  an  open  grass-plot,  or  a 
gravelled  square  for  children’s  games,  will 
replace  the  squalid  court  of  former  days.  Many 
an  old  burial-ground  has  received  its  last  tenant 
long  years  ago,  and  now  lies  open  to  the  sun,  and 
to  nothing  and  no  one  else.  If  such  a spot  were 
cleansed  and  planted  and  made  public,  it  would 
lose  none  of  its  original  consecrated  sanctity 
by  its  being  devoted  to  the  common  good. — 
Lancet. 

Tlie  Outlook  in  the  Iron  Trade. — For 

some  months  past,  production  in  nearly  all  the 
great  centres  of  the  iron  trade  seems  to  have 
outstripped  the  demand.  Hence  the  receding 
values  of  iron,  and  the  discouraging  reports  now 
reaching  us.  Generally  speaking,  the  profits  of 
iron-making  are  reported  as  altogether  incom- 
mensurate with  the  capital  employed,  and  were 
it  not  for  the  present  easy  rates  of  discount,  and 
the  confidence  felt  in  the  future  of  the  trade, 
serious  financial  complications  might  be  ex- 
pected, as  the  natural  result  of  so  much  money 
being  wholly  or  partially  unproductive.  So  far, 
the  present  year,  notwithstanding  low  prices,  has 
been  remarkably  free  from  failures  in  the  iron 
trade,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  any- 
thing more  serious  will  result  from  our  declining 
markets  than  diminished  profits  to  ironmakers. 
Cheap  money  and  good  credit  may  be  expected 
to  carry  manufacturers  over  the  difficulties  of 
their  present  position  until  a sound  re-adjust- 
ment has  once  more  been  made  between  the 
wants  of  consumers  and  the  means  of  sup- 
plying them. — Martineuu  Sf  Smith’s  Hardware 
Trade  Journal,  October  31st. 


The  New  Drainage  of  Mentone. — The 

Lancet  observes  that  the  municipality  of  Men- 
tone is  determined  to  build  sewers  without 
having  first  mastered  the  principles  on  which 
sewers  should  be  laid.  A main  sewer  along  the 
Rue  Longue  and  the  Avenue  Victor  Emmanuel 
receives  the  sewage  from  smaller  streets  on 
either  side.  The  secondary  sewers  measure 
1 m.  20  c.  by  80  centimetres ; others  are  a 
metre  and  a half  high,  which  is  an  enormous 
size  considering  the  small  volume  of  water 
used  in  the  houses.  The  untrapped  pipes  con- 
duct into  these  sewers,  where,  as  a natural 
result  of  their  size,  and  the  paucity  of  water, 
solid  deposits  are  sure  to  accumulate.  Exter- 
nally the  town  will  improve  in  its  appearance ; 
but  the  danger  to  public  health  will  be  increased, 
not  lessened.  Each  house  will  draw  up  the  foul 
emanations  of  the  sewers,  for  which  no  other 
means  of  ventilation  are  provided,  and  these 
sewers  are  certainly  not  self-cleansing.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  dangers  of  an  epidemic 
are  not  reduced,  but  increased,  by  these  so- 
called  sanitary  improvements. 

Pilkington  & Co.  (Limited). — We  have 
received  the  prospectus  of  this  company,  which 
is  incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts, 
1862  to  1880.  The  capital  is  12.000Z.,  divided 
into  1,150  shares  of  lOZ.eacli,  and  five  proprietor’s 
shares  of  100Z.  each.  The  first  issue  will  be  of 
6,000Z.  only,  in  550  shares  of  10Z.  each,  and  five 
proprietor’s  shares  of  100Z.  each.  The  chair- 
man of  directors  is  Mr.  John Brogden  Moreland. 
The  company  has  been  formed  to  purchase  the 
well-known  business  of  Messrs.  Pilkington  & 
Co.,  asphalte  manufacturers,  which  has  been 
carried  on  since  the  year  1838.  The  present 
proprietor  will  continue  the  management  of  the 
business  at  a salary.  Messrs.  Pilkington  & Co.’s 
asphaltes  have  long  been  in  good  repute,  and 
they  have  been  largely  used  in  many  important 
buildings.  The  demand  for  them  will  no  doubt 
continue,  and  hence  the  new  company  should 
prosper. 

City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute. — 

The  Holl  Scholarship,  tenable  at  the  Technical 
College,  Finsbury,  has  been  awarded  for  the 
first  time  this  year.  The  student  who  has 
gained  it  is  Charles  Priest,  aged  15,  a pupil  of 
the  United  Westminster  Schools.  The  value  of 
the  scholarship  is  20Z.  a year  for  'two  years, 
with  free  education.  The  fund  which  provides 
this  scholarship  was  bequeathed  by  the  will, 
dated  1838,  of  Mary  Ann  Holl  for  the  benefit  of 
a school  she  had  established  at  Genoa,  and 
was  transferred  by  direction  of  the  late  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  to  the  “ Official  Trustees  of 
Charitable  Funds”  for  the  establishment  of  a 
scholarship  in  connexion  with  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute.  The  amount  of 
money  transferred  not  being  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide a scholarship  of  20Z.  a year  for  two  years, 
the  Council  of  the  Institute  supplemented  it 
out  of  their  corporate  funds. 

Tlie  Late  J.  H.  Chamberlain.  — An 
influential  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  Mayor, 
was  held  in  Birmingham  on  Wednesday,  to 
decide  upon  a method  of  commemorating  the 
services  rendered  to  the  town  by  the  late  Mr. 
J.  H.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
who  warmly  eulogised  the  personal  qualities 
and  public  work  of  the  deceased  gentleman, 
moved  a resolution  that  a subscription  list  be 
opened  and  a committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  form  which  the  memorial  should  take.  The 
resolution  was  carried,  and  1,136Z.  was  sub- 
scribed in  the  room. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 

twelfth  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion, Colquitt-street ; Mr.  H.  Bramall,  president, 
in  the  chair.  A paper  entitled  “Joints  and  joint- 
making” was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Duncanson.  The 
author  described  the  various  joints  in  use  for 
pipes,  and  the  best  modes  of  making  them, — 
under  the  heads  of  spigot  and  socket  joints, 
flanged  joints,  screwed  joints,  and  soldered 
joints.  He  also  treated  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  each  form  of  joint  is  most  suitable, 
and  illustrated  his  remarks  with  diagrams  and 
sketches. 

Derby  Co-operative  Society. — This  society 
have  appointed  Mr.  Wills,  of  Derby,  as  their 
architect,  and  building  operations  are  being 
carried  on  by  them  in  several  parts  of  the  town, 
including  a new  grocery  and  provision  store  in 
Leman-street. 

Lord  Mayor’s  Day. — We  are  asked  to 
mention  that  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Defries  & 
Sons  have  been  entrusted  with  the  decorations 
for  the  Cornhill  Ward  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day. 


Gosfortli. — Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  architect,  New* 
castle-upon-Tyne,  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
designing  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  for 
Gosforth.  The  church  will  seat  750  persons, 
and  the  plan  ai’rangement  will  consist  of  nave, 
aisles,  and  transepts,  with  an  apsidal  recess  for 
the  organ,  and  large  vestry  accommodation. 
There  will  also  bo  a residence  for  the  chapel- 
keeper,  the  whole  communicating  with  schools 
in  the  rear  of  the  main  buildings.  At  the  south- 
west angle  will  be  a lofty  tower  and  spire. 

Claxiton. — The  large  west  window  of  All 
Saints’,  Clapton,  has  lately  been  filled  with 
Munich  stained  glass,  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 
There  are  five  compartments,  each  containing 
subjects  appertaining  to  the  Resurrection,  the 
work  being  in  memory  of  departed  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  contributors. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier. — A 
full  bibliography  of  the  works  of  the  late  John 
Payne  Collier,  who  began  to  write  at  eighteen 
and  was  still  writing  at  ninety,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wheatley,  and  the  first 
part  appears  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Bibliographer. 

The  nineteenth  Century  Art  Society.— 

The  private  view  of  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
Society  will  take  place  to-day  (Saturday).  The 
Society  has  been  founded  “in  order  to  give 
greater  facilities  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works 
of  recognised  and  rising  artists  of  the  English 
and  foreign  schools.” 

Sun-burners. — Six  of  Strode  & Co.’s  patent 
sun-burners,  with  large  outer  ventilating  shafts, 
are  to  be  fixed  at  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
Capetown,  of  which  Mr.  Whichcord  is  the 
architect ; and  the  same  firm  have  fixed  three 
of  these  burners,  specially  designed  by  Mr. 
Edis,  in  the  new  ball-room  at  Sandringham. 

A Memorial  Brass. — Messrs.  Matthews  & 
Hodgson,  of  113,  Regent-street,  have  just  com- 
pleted a brass  as  a memorial  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  42nd  Highlanders  (the  “ Black 
Watch  ”)  who  fell  in  Egypt,  and  will  have  it  on 
view  for  a short  time. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  Session  will  be 
held  at  the  Institute  Rooms,  9,  Conduit-street, 
at  8 o’clock  on  Monday  evening  next,  when  the 
President  (Mr.  Horace  Jones)  will  deliver  an 
address. 


TENDERS. 

For  rebuilding  premises  destroyed  by  fire,  for  Mr.  May, 
Northcotc-road,  Battersea  Rise.  Mr.  J.  Smith,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Wickham  £49 ) 0 0 

Maxwell  & Co 320  0 0 

Turtle  & Appleton  315  0 0 

T.  Warren 305  0 0 

W.  Johnson  295  0 0 

E.  Dormer 285  10  0 

Richens  & Mount  (accepted)  203  0 0 

E.  If.  Maplesden,  Battersea  Rise  249  10  0 

For  the  erection  of  nurses’  day-room  at  (ho  Wandsworth 
and  Claphant  Union.  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  architect. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

J ewell £475  0 0 ! 

Airs 494  0 0 

K.  II.  Maplesden,  Battersea  Rise  445  0 0 

Pain  433  0 0 

R.  Airs,  Putney  410  0 0 

Tortle  & Appleton,  New  Wandsworth  395  0 0 

Dean  350  0 0 

burden  & Son,  Balhum  347  0 0 

W.  Hancock,  Battersea  Park-road.  . 252  0 0 

Hammond,  York-road  (accepted)  245  0 0 I 


For  repairs  and  decorations  to  Oban  House,  Wands- 
worth Common  : — 

E.  H.  Maplesden,  Battersea  Rise  (accepted). 


For  repairs  and  alterations  to  roofs  of  Albert  and  Victoria 
Houses,  Wandsworth  Common  : — 

E.  H,  Maplesden  (accepted). 


For  repairs  and  additions  to  Nos.  44  and  49,  Mallinson- 
road : — 

E.  H.  Maplesden  (accepted). 


For  rebuilding  Oscar  House,  Lewisham,  for  Mr.  T. 

Bollen.  Messrs.  Hudson,  Son,  & Booth,  architects  : — 
Spencer  & Co.  (accepted). 

For  alterations  to  89,  Brompton-road,  for  Mr.  W.  F. 

Bates.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect : - 

Green  £437  0 0 

King  V'6  0 0 

Reading  364  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 342  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams  281  0 0 

Rayment  & Son  (accepted)  270  0 0 


For  finishing  39  and  41,  Epirus-road,  Walham-green,  for 
the  Middlesex  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  George 
Edwards,  architect 

Rayment  & Son  £839  0 0 

Reading 809  0 0 

Scharien  & Williams 635  0 0 

Blore  & Parry  660  0 0 

Long  649  0 0 

Green  (accepted) 645  0 0 
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For  rebuilding  No.  36,  Gnmenor-square,  for  Mr.  C.  II. 
Mr.  George  Davey,  architect  : — 


Wilson,  M.P. 

Smith  & Co.  .. 

Adcock,  Dover 

Trollope  

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co. 
Thorn  

Higgs  & Hill  

M 08800  

Shepherd  


..£17,768  0 0 
17,746  0 0 
17,313  0 0 
16,990  0 0 
16,785  0 0 
16,580  0 0 
16,293  0 0 
15,935  0 0 


ning 

Messrs.  Hobey  & Co.,  engineers,  Can  wick-road,  Lincoln. 
Quantities  not  supplied 

11.  S.  & W.  Close £1,525  0 0 

J.  M.  Harrison  ..  1,498  0 0 

IV.  Wright 1,497  0 0 

Martin  & Sims  1,451  0 0 

J.  B.  Harrison  1,449  0 0 

Crosby  & Sons  (accepted) 1,265  0 0 


For  new  workshops 
Lincoln.  Messrs.  Gc 
supplied : — 

G.  Morgan 

8.  llorlon  

Marlin  & Sims  

Cowen  & Lansdowne  

J.  limns  

Close  £ Co 

Crosbv  &.  Sons  

W.  Wright  

J.  11.  Harrison  

Otter  & Broughton  (accepted) 


£7,800  0 0 
6,817  0 114 
6,700  0 0 
5,920  0 0 
5,662  0 0 
5,676  0 0 
6,546  0 0 
5,288  0 0 
4,919  0 0 
4,887  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Standard  Theatre,  Shoreditch,  it 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitar 
Board  of  Works,  for  Messrs.  J.  & R.  Douglass. 

H.  Lovegrove,  architect : — 

R.  Conder £697  0 0 


For  new  warehouse,  Bloomsbury,  for  Mr.  Heaton. 

Mr.  R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  architect 

Colb  & Son  

Tongue  

Perry  & Co 

Klliott  & Co.  

G.  Green 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 

Lawrence  & Son  

Rider  & 8on  

R.  Conder  


..  £3,100 


2,770 


2,695 


For  gardener’s  cottage,  &c.,  at  Berechurch,  Colchester, 
for  Mr.  Burt.  Rous.  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson,  architect. 
No.  14,  Furnivul’s-inn  : — 

Geo.  Dobson,  Colchester  £128 

A.  Chambers,  Colchester 
Thos.  J.  Ward,  Colchester  ... 

F.  Dupont,  Colchester  

C.  II.  Oldridge,  Colchester  ... 

Geo.  Lee,  Colchester 

11.  Everett  A Son,  Colchester 

Wm.  Shead,  Berechurch  

E.  Eade,  Lexden  accepted;... 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  a pair  of  semi- 
detached villa  residences,  New  Town-road,  Newbury  for 
the  Rev.  W . H.  Booth.  Mr.  James  H.  Money,  architect 
the  Broadway,  Newbury.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs’ 
Curtis  & 8ons  : — 

R.  A W.  Harrison,  Newbury  (reduced 
estimate)  (accepted)  £1,320  0 
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Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  property  in 
Tumbling  Hill-street,  Bradford,  for  Messrs.  C.  Beverley, 
jun.,  & Co.  Mr.  William  J.  Newton,  architect,  185,  Under- 
eliffe-street,  Bradford : — 


Carpentry  and  Joinery. 
M.  Eland,  Stnnningley. 


For  building  factory  at  Tufnell  Park  Mills,  Holloway, 
for  Mr.  S.  Townsend.  Mr.  C.  H.  Flack,  architect : — 

Wilson  A Exton £4,46)  0 0 

Scott 4,443  0 0 

Fish,  Prestige,  & Co.  4,357  0 0 

Downs  4,327  0 0 

Harris  4,108  0 0 

Ford  A Son 4,060  0 0 


Bradford,  for  Mr.  B.  J.  Mackie. 
architect,  Bradford : — 

W.  Verity,  Bradford  (accepted). 


William  J.  Newton, 


workshops  for  Messrs.  Foster  A Co.,  engine- 

oddard  A Son,  architects.  Quantities 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  The  Cedars,  Strawberry 
Hill,  Twickenham,  for  Mr.  Gibbs.  Messrs.  Bray,  Webb, 
A Co.,  architects  : — 

Harris,  Old-street  (accepted)  £550  0 0 

For  preparing  and  litting  up  new  pitch-pine  counter  and 
fittings  at  the  Packenham  public-house,  Bromptou-roud, 
S.  W.,  for  Mr.  B.  Burkin  : — 

Scharien  A Williams  (accepted). 

For  finishing  alterations  to  33,  Old  Broad-street,  for 
Mr.  F.  S.  Hobsou.  Mr.  R.  E.  Tyler,  architect  : — 

Spencer  A Co £1,850  0 0 

Shurmur 1,575  0 0 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


For  drainage  works  Great  Yarmouth.  Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill, 
Borough  Surveyor.  Quantities  supplied  ; — 

W.  D.  Herbert,  Great  Yarmouth  ...£2,200  0 0 

W.  J.  Botlerill,  London 2,129  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  1,904  0 0 

Cork  A Beech,  Yarmouth  1,802  5 0 

J.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  (accepted)  1,757  0 0 

For  alterations  to  the  Britannia  Theatre,  Hoxton,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  for  Mrs.  8.  Lane.  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove, 
architect : — 

R.  Conder  £1,400  0 0 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine- street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  IBs.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor8ham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsbam,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Bath  Stone. 

Facilities  for  selection  and  quality  unequalled, 
having  upwards  of 

350,000  Feet  Cube 
In  Stock  of  all  known  descriptions. 
PICTOR  & SONS,  Box,  Wilts.  [Advt. 

Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


B.  S.-B.  U.  T.— C.  B.  A. — W.  F.  S.  (cannot  8 
F.  H.  M.  (shall  appear).— G.  M.  (1872  is  a good  w 
"V.  C.  T.— s.  W.  (i>er  O.  G.).— G.  B.  (lists  were  set 
s others,  apparently  bond  fitU • ; we  arc  not  responsible).— R.  T.— 
1 Emigrant  " (see  our  " Miscellanea  " column  of  this  week  and  last 
week).— J.  H.  M.— W.  G.  J.-  ’ " 

Corres: 
except  it 


Doulting  Freestone, 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staple  A 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 
6,  August  us-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


> decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Co  vent-gar  den,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8 lx  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os!  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
i semen ts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. ' 

*•*  , Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
,t  the  Fost-offiee,  Coveut-gardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  48,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
IONIALS,  Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
trougly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 

Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railwayarches,  warebousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


fTOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLT8, 

Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description. 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


LONDON,  S.E. 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW, 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 


Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


C|e  ^irilfor* 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  1883. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Concrete  Groyne,  opposite  Boston  Place,  Brighton.-  Designed  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  C.E 

“ Wayside  Memorials  and  Crosses  ” (Double-page  Photo-Lithograph) 

Wesleyan  Church,  Addiscombe,  Croydon  (Double-page  Pboto-LithoCraph).-Mr. Fred” ^Boreham,  Architect 

Examples  of  Oak  Woodwork  

Oak  Staircase,  Park  House,  Englcfleld  Green,  Egham 
Doorway  : St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside  
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Building  and  Builder*  

A New  Work  on  Benvenuto  Cellini 

Graphic  and  Analytic  Statics 

Opening  Meeting,  Koyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  . . 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  nnd  the  MetrupoUtau  Board  of  Works 
Demolition  in  Gray's  Inn-road 

The  Severn  Tunnel 

Edinburgh 

The  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 

Concrete  Groyne,  opposite  Paston-place.  Brighton 

Wesleyan  Church  and  Schools,  Addiscombe 

Entrai.ce  Doorway.  St.  Mary-le-Bow  
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application  of  the 
co-operative  prin- 
ciple to  the  business 
of  the  builder,  in  so 
far  as  it  tends  to 
invest  the  weekly 
savings  of  the  in- 
dustrious in  the 
real  form  of  land 
and  buildings,  and 
thus,  in  the  most 
rapid  way,  to  con- 
vert labour  into 
ownership,  is  a matter  of  no  little  interest.  The 
subject  has,  indeed,  a literature  of  its  own. 
i Various  societies  exist.  Various  principles  are 
adopted  in  detail.  There  is  a special  journal 
devoted  to  the  subject.  And  the  Legislature 
has  so  far  recognised  the  importance  of  building 
societies  as  to  subject  their  management  to 
special  administrative  inspection.  For  our  own 
part,  we  have  only  to  say  that  the  Buildinj 
Society  question  is  eminently  one  of  those  of 
which  the  leading  principles  are  clear  and 
truthful,  but  of  which  (lie  application,  in  each 
particular  case,  is  in  an  unusual  degree 
rendered  advantageous  or  disadvantageous  by 
the  special  character  .of  the  management.  Not 
that  any  wonderful  amount  of  ability  is  re- 
quired j but  that  the  adoption  of  sound  business 
rules,  and  their  inflexible  application  with 
regularity  and  common  sense,  is  the  real  secret 
of  the  welfare  of  the  associates. 

The  main  advantage  of  the  application  of  the 
co-operative  system  in  the  form  of  the  buildinj 
society, — as  in  many  other  cases, — consists  in 
the  elimination  of  the  risks  that  tend  to 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  ordinary  builders, 
Thus  the  loss  of  rent  arising  from  either  the 
absence  of  tenants  or  their  failure  to  pay 
according  to  their  agreements,  may  be  said  to 
be  altogether  avoided.  Together  with  this,  the 
weekly  receipt  of  the  subscriptions  and  the 
weekly  conversion  of  the  amount  of  labour 
which  they  represent  into  a substantial  form, 
unite  the  profit  of  the  banker  to  that  of  the 
house-owner  and  the  house-builder,  and  offer 
multiplied  advantages  to  those  who  know  how 
to  make  use  of  them. 

There  is,  however,  some  reason  to  fear  lest 
the  building  society  movement  in  the  metro- 
polis has  been  rather  overdone.  And  overdoing 
in  this  case  involves  danger,  as  it  can  only  arise 
from  abandoning  the  truly  co-operative  prin- 
ciple, hedged  about  by  its  own  inherent  self- 
protection, for  some  form  of  speculation.  The 
Building  Societies  and  Land  Companies’  Gazette 


has,  in  fact,  recently  sounded  “ a note  of 
warning.”  The  enormous  growth  of  suburban 
London,  this  journal  remarks,  and  the  impulse 
given  to  speculative  building  by  the  action  of 
financial  agents,  commanding  a large  amount 
of  investable  capital,  are  bringing  about  a state 
of  things  demanding  much  caution  on  the  part 
of  those  who  control  the  large  accumulated 
funds  of  the  various  building  societies. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  building  society  funds 
were  advanced  to  a most  dangerous  extent  on 
property  in  new  neighbourhoods,  and  frequently 
on  houses  in  course  of  erection.  The  con- 
sequences were  such  as  to  accentuate  the  dis- 
tinction which  we  have  before  indicated  to  exist 
between  co-operative  and  speculative  building. 
At  the  time  to  which  we  refer  a season  of  over- 
building set  in,  which  was  attended  by  disastrous 
consequences.  Many  societies  suffered  heavy 
losses  and  great  anxieties,  and  the  results  are 
far  from  having  been  entirely  obviated  even  by 
this  time.  It  is  now  suggested  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  some  large  and  pros- 
perous associations  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy 
are  again  cropping  up,  and  that  if  there  is  any 
yielding,  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
building  societies’  funds,  to  the  temptation  of 
large  nominal  profits,  held  out  to  them  for  such 
a use  of  their  capital  as  is  not  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  absolute  security  afforded  by  the 
co-operative  system,  embarrassment  is  likely 
to  follow. 

The  difference  between  the  action  of  an  asso- 
ciation which  aids  the  thrifty  man  to  purchase 
his  own  residence  in  the  most  ready  mode,  and 
that  which  promotes  the  construction  of  houses 
on  speculation,  is  cardinal.  And  it  will  be  seen 
that,  even  apart  from  the  important  question 
of  the  solidity  of  the  builder  who  seeks  advances, 
there  is  a mathematical  reason  for  this  difference. 
The  rapid  turning  over  of  money  allows  of  a 
great  reduction  in  the  charge  for  interest,  with- 
out loss  to  the  owner  of  that  money.  The 
history  of  a five-pound  note,  of  a sovereign,  a 
shilling,  and  a penny, — were  it  written  by  a 
man  who  possessed  at  once  a complete  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  practice  of  trade, 
and  the  pen  of  a ready  writer, — wonld  be  both  a 
fascinating  and  an  instructive  work.  Our  cur- 
rency, including  not  only  notes  and  cash,  but 
that  comparatively  new  unit  of  transfer  which 
allows  both  notes  and  cash  to  lie  in  the  strong 
box,  while  they  are  represented  by  an  order  to 
deliver  them,— the  cheque, — has  an  activity 
which  is  probably  inversely  as  its  money  value. 
The  penny, we  apprehend,  will  change  hands  more 
frequently  than  the  shilling,  the  shilling  more 
frequently  than  the  sovereign,  the  sovereign 
more  frequently  than  the  bank-note.  But  each 
change,  roughly  speaking,  represents  the  earning 
of  a profit.  If  we  put  this  profit,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  at  five  per  cent.,  a penny 
that  is  tnrned  over  twenty  times  has  earned, — 
or  has  been  the  symbol  of  transfer  which  has 
facilitated  the  earning  of,  — its  own  value. 


And  if  the  penny  has  changed  hands  twenty 
times,  while  the  silver  sixpence  has  only  changed 
hands  twice,  the  smaller  coin  has  been  the 
factor  in  earning  a penny,  while  the  larger  coin 
has  only  earned  little  more  than  half  that 
amount,  or  06d.  Thus  the  turning  over 
of  weekly  instalments  has  a monetary  or 
banking  value  of  a very  high  order,  to  which, 
indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a limit.  A very 
sharp  limit,  however,  is  fixed  to  the  safety  of 
this  rapid  circulation  of  capital.  And  precisely 
as  the  circulation  becomes  more  rapid  in  the 
hands  of  the  speculative  builder,  does  the 
danger  of  loss  accrue.  To  lend,  on  the  security  of 
a house  that  is  raised  to  the  first  floor,  the  money 
that  is  requisite  to  raise  it  a floor  higher,  is  a 
most  riskful  proceeding.  If  all  goes  on  well,  if 
the  builder  can  count  on  loan  after  loan  at  the 
proper  moment  (proper  for  him)  until  his  work 
is  complete,  he  may  drive  a roaring  trade.  But 
it  is  a dangerous  one.  Money  tightens.  A man 
with  an  unpleasant  aptitude  for  liking  to  have 
things  certain  says,  “Don’t  you  think  Mr. 
Scamper  has  rather  over- built  Belvidere-row  ? ” 
or  “Don’t  you  think  that  you  are  really  turning 
the  General  Loan  and  Accommodation  Bank 
into  a Building  Company  p ” Then  comes  a 
pause, — a check, — an  arrest  of  progress,  a black 
Saturday  night.  And  then,  perhaps,  a forced 
delay  of  a comparatively  short  time  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a set  of  houses  is  enough  to  afflict 
them,  for  the  short  term  of  their  leasehold  lives, 
with  what  is  akin  to  chronic  rheumatism  in  the 
human  subject. 

It  is  this  danger  in  the  haste  to  turn  over 
money  which  is  obviated  by  a sound  co- opera- 
tive arrangement.  When  a house  is  begun 
under  this  regime  it  is  matter  of  calculation  to 
a week  or  two  when  it  will  be  completed,  and 
the  occupation  will  date  from  that  very  day. 
If,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  association  be 
broad  enough  to  meet  these  calculable  liabilities 
to  the  hour, — and  a margin  over, — the  quicker 
the  money  is  turned  over  the  better  for  all 
parties.  The  danger  attending  on  the  quick- 
return  system,  if  the  expedient  of  borrowing  be 
a part  of  the  arrangement,  is  obviated.  The 
risk  of  waiting  for  rent,  or  what  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  rent,  in  the  general  scheme  of  account, 
is  obviated.  And  the  profit  earned  by  the  nimble 
ninepence  is  assured. 

Another  advantage  possessed  by  the  co 
operative  method  relates  to  site.  It  may  be 
said,  indeed,  that  in  our  remarks  as  to  certitude 
of  occupation  we  have  discounted,  so  to  speak, 
this  value.  But  whether  we  regard  it  by  itself, 
or  as  part  of  the  general  arrangement,  it 
deserves  a word  or  two.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  co-operative  system,  if  properly  carried 
out,  that  the  sites  selected  should  be  appro- 
priate. The  man  who  looks  forward  to  the 
ownership  of  the  house  that  is  to  be  built  in 
part  by  his  own  savings,  will  take  care  that  he 
only  so  subscribes  for  a house  in  a locality  that 
will  suit  him.  Thus  the  owners  and  occupiers 
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of  the  houses  will  themselves  be  the  selectors 
of  the  sites ; and  the  value  of  such  a selection 
it  is  hard  to  overrate.  With  the  speculative 
builder  it  is  just  the  reverse.  His  object  is  to 
develope  a neighbourhood  where  he  happens  to 
have  command  of  building  land.  But  there 
may  be  good  reasons  why  that  neighbourhood 
should  not  be  developed, — at  all  events,  for  some 
time.  Those  who  can  afford  to  wait  no  doubt 
may  do  well ; as  any  one  may  see  who  will  take 
a drive  along  the  new  lines  of  road  and  residen- 
tial property  now  occupying  what,  a few  years 
aero,  was  the  site  of  the  fir  wood  extending  from 
Bournemouth  towards  Hengistbury  Head,  to 
which  a contributor  not  long  since  referred 
in  our  columns.  The  mode  in  which  the  exten- 
sion of  the  metropolis  is  determined  by 
accidental  circumstances  of  this  kind,  rather 
than  by  the  real  proportionate  value  of 
Bite,  is  very  remarkable.  Apart  from  such  an 
explanatiou,  such  a map  of  London  as  may  be 
found  in  M.  de  Ranee’s  “Water  Supply  of 
England  and  Wales”  (which  wo  reviewed  on 
its  publication)  presents  an  almost  insoluble 
puzzle.  Tho  London  of  1560  was  an  intelligible 
unit  of  abode,  lying  compactly  between  the 
Tower  and  Charing-cross,  with  a slight  pro- 
longation along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames, 
both  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  and  a strip  on 
the  southern  side  in  the  Borough.  By  1745  this 
nucleus  had  extended  all  round,  chiefly  in  the 
westerly  direction,  where  it  was  bounded  by 
Park-lane.  Towards  Bethnal-green,  however, 
a distinct  horn  protruded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Mile  End-road.  The  growth  to  ISIS  was  of  the 
same  character.  Thence  to  1834  the  great  increase 
was  on  the  south  of  tho  Thames,  reaching 
as  a mass  of  building  to  about  the  line  of  the 
Surrey  Canal,  and  pushing  boldly  along  the 
Brixton-road,  as  well  as  along  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  from  Rotherhithe  to  Greenwich. 
Woolwich,  also,  though  quite  disconnected  from 
London,  first  assumes  importance  in  this  period. 
Down  to  1867,  together  with  a broad  fringe  all 
round  the  part  formerly  built  over,  the  advance 
of  building  along  the  main  lines  of  converging 
road  forms  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
the  period.  Along  the  stage-coach  and  omnibus 
roads  to  Tooting,  Streatham,  and  Gipsy  Hill, 
on  the  south,  bands  of  building  extended  to  a 
distance  of  six  and  seven  miles  from  Ludgate- 
hill ; while  towards  Tottenham,  Highgate,  and 
Hampstead,  on  the  north,  the  same  kind  of 
formation  extended  for  a mile  or  two  less. 
Towards  Acton,  on  the  west,  the  bands  of 
building  extended  for  about  6i  miles  from 
Ludgate.  From  1867  to  1881  the  course  of 
building  has  mainly  been  due  to  filling  up  the 
spaces  between  the  lines  of  road  built  along  in 
the  preceding  period. 

The  most  remarkable  gap  in  this  great  web 
of  streets  and  roads  is  to  be  found  between 
Putney  and  Wandsworth  on  the  Thames,  and  on 
the  high  and  beautiful  hills  partly  covered  by 
Putney  Heath,  Wimbledon  Common  and  Park, 
and  Wandsworth  Common.  In  this  last 
vicinity,  however,  a great  outburst  of  building 
has  very  lately  occurred,  as  may  be  noted  by 
any  passenger  on  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway.  But  there  is  a green  space, 
partly  wooded,  to  the  left  of  the  Kingston-road, 
which  has  not  attracted  the  active  operations  of 
the  builder,  owing  partly  to  the  high  prices 
asked  for  land,  and  partly  to  the  distance  from 
railway  stations. 

This  latter  peculiarity,  however,  hostile  as  it 
is  to  the  rapid  increase  of  cheap  houses,  attaches 
a residential  value  of  extreme  importance  to  this 
pretty  neighbourhood,  which  is  comparatively 
but  little  known.  Although  within  less  than  six 
miles  from  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  trees 
and  vegetation  in  this  district  are  as  fresh  as  if 
they  were  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  London, 
and  show  no  signs  of  that  smoke  - caused 
paralysis,  to  which  not  only  the  elms  of  Ken- 
sington, but  even  the  noble  cedars  and  fir-trees 
of  Chiswick  Park,  are  yearly  falling  victims. 
It  requires  a man  of  the  stamp  of  the  builder 
of  Belgrave-square  to  step  into  this  vacant  Eden, 
before  the  further  embranching  of  the  railways 
invites  the  attention  of  the  speculative  builder.  A 
residential  ^quarter  of  good  houses,  standing  in 
their  own  grounds,  and  tenanted  by  persons 
who,  as  a rule,  will  prefer  being  conveyed  by 
their  own  horses  to  London  in  forty  minutes  to 
scrambling  for  a few  minutes  less  at  the  rail- 
way stations,  may,  in  that  case,  arise  here.  Nor 
do  we  at  the  present  moment  recall  any  spot, 
either  within  our  own  shores  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, which  would  so  richly  repay  a well- 
designed  and  well-supported  effort  to  supply 


the  great  desideratum  of  a group  of  good 
houses  with  private  grounds,  in  country  air,  and 
easily  accessible  from  London.  It  is  of  no 
small  importance  to  the  metropolis  that  this 
area  should  be  rescued  from  a dense  suburban 
growth  of  small  houses. 


A NEW  WORK  ON  BENVENUTO  CELLINI. 

There  are,  it  may  be  said,  few  names  of 
famous  Italians  more  familiar,  even  to  those 
uninterested  in  artistic  matters,  than  that  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  whose  singularly  wild  and 
stirring  life,  written  by  himself,  has  found,  in 
every  country  of  the  civilised  world,  readers 
otherwise  far  from  acquainted  with  the  great 
contemporary  names  of  Italian  art.  Benvenuto 
Cellini’s  autobiography,  though  at  all  timos 
regarded  as  somewhat  an  exaggerated  picture, 
has  been  so  far  generally  accepted  as  to 
have  rendered  apparently  unnecessary,  since 
its  publication,  any  further  research  respecting 
the  interesting  Florentine  master,  except  on  the 
part  of  the  novelist  and  the  musical  composer. 
But  famous  as  he  has  thus  rendered  himself,  his 
position  as  one  of  the  typical  Renaissance  group 
of  artists  has  at  all  times  been  so  high  as  to 
have  led  to  no  small  amount  of  misstatement 
respecting  his  powers.  This  aspect  of  his 
career,  in  fact,  affords  a large  field  for  study, 
and  one  which  has  recently  been  taken  up  by 
M.  Plon  in  his  sumptuous  work  on  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  To  M.  Plon  the  artistic  world  already 
owes  an  invaluable  life  of  the  Danish  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  which  has  most  properly  received 
the  honour  of  translation  into  English.  M. 
Plon’ 8 new  work  is  not  exactly  of  the  same 
character,  and  it  will  doubtless  remain  un- 
translated ; for,  as  the  author  modestly  urges, 
the  autobiography  of  the  artist  so  completely 
fulfils  all  its  conditions  that  no  new  biographical 
study  of  Cellini  is  practically  necessary.  Modern 
research  having  shown  in  many  instances  the 
truth  of  some  of  the  Florentine’s  apparently 
most  exaggerated  statements,  M.  Plon’s  work  is 
more  directly  artistic,  and,  in  a measure, 
technical,  dealing,  as  it  does,  with  each  indi- 
vidual specimen  in  existence  of  the  many  works 
attributed  to  Cellini.  Aided  by  a profuse  series 
of  illustrations,  not  one  of  which  has  done  duty 
before,  etchings,  heliogravures,  and  “process” 
drawings,  a complete  catalogue  raisonnd  has 
been  prepared  of  all  the  works  the  authenticity 
of  which  can  be  insured  by  facts,  and  of  those 
numerous  other  works  which  have  only  tradi- 
tion in  support  of  their  authorship. 

In  these  days,  when  it  is  one  of  the  constant 
tasks  of  artistic  criticism  to  set  right  the 
errors  of  past  generations,  such  a work  as 
this  merits  a foremost  place  among  the 
books  of  reference  of  all  interested  in  art 
matters.  The  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
volume  is,  however,  embraced  in  the  sketch  of 
the  artist’s  life  which  precedes  the  above-men- 
tioned catalogue.  Thanks  to  the  recent  re- 
searches of  students  among  the  seemingly  in- 
exhaustible archives  of  the  many  Italian 
libraries,  and  particularly  through  the  labours 
of  the  Marchese  Campori  and  Sig.  Bertolotti 
(to  whose  work  reference  has  been  made  in 
these  pages),  M.  Plon  has  been  able,  docu- 
ments in  hand,  to  follow  the  artist  through  the 
whole  of  his  career,  and  we  are  shown  how 
many  of  Cellini’s  self-related  tales  and  wonder- 
ful escapades  are  fully  confirmed  by  legal  and 
other  documents  recently  brought  to  light ; the 
interest,  therefore,  that  has  at  all  times  attached 
to  Cellini’s  Memoirs  as  a picture  of  the  life  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  thus  largely  increased. 

It  was,  it  will  be  admitted,  a singular  stroke 
of  good  fortune  for  Cellini,  with  his  artistic 
temperament,  to  have  been  born  in  that 
voluptuous  capital  of  art  and  refinement, 
Florence,* — so  to  speak,  in  the  midst  of  the 
great  art  movement  which  made  his  native  city 
such  an  active  centre  of  refinement.  Michel- 
angelo, the  year  that  Cellini  was  born  (1500), 
wa9,  though  but  a young  man  of  twenty-five, 
already  a giant ; Raffaelle  was  still  in  the  work- 
shop of  Perugino  ; Leonardo  was  at  the  height 
his  fame  ; Titian  had  barely  reached  the  quarter 
of  his  long  and  industrious  life.  The  century 
of  Leo  X.  was  brilliantly  ushered  in,  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  preceding  generation  sturdily  upheld, 


* The  little  house  in  the  Via  Chiara  di  San  Lorenzo  bears 
a simple  marble  tablet  announcing  that  “ in  questa  ca»a 
nacque  Benvenuto  Cellini,  1 Nov.,  1500,  e vi passo  i primi 
anni.”  In  the  Via  Pergola  is  also  marked  by  a tablet  the 
house  in  which  Cellini  “ modelled  and  east " the  Perseus, 
and  in  which  he  died,  1570-71 . 
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by  a crowd  of  artists,  among  whom  Cellini 

fairly  takes  a foremost  place.  His  soon  actively- 
commenced  life  he  himself  has  told  in  his 
memoirs,  his  early  studies  with  the  goldsmiths 
of  Siena,  Bologna,  and  Pisa,  wandering  from 
shop  to  shop  acquiring  all  the  secrets  of  an  art  • 
which  had  as  yet  lost  none  of  that  cunning  ' 
handed  down  from  Classic  times  through  the  j 
“ Gothic”  days  to  those  of  the  brilliant  Renais-  j 
sance. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  young  student  i 
should  be  fascinated  by  the  genius  of  his  great  J 
townsman,  Michelangelo,  and  it  was,  Cellini  - 
tells  us  himself,  but  the  accident  of  hearing 
Torrigiano  boast  of  his  famous  and  brutal 
quarrel  with  the  great  sculptor,  that  prevented 
young  Benvenuto  from  following  Torrigiano  to 
our  shores,  where,  as  readers  of  Walpole’s  ever- 
delightful  anecdotes  are  aware,  that  artist  was 
actively  employed  by  Henry  VIII.  Cellini 
therefore  remained  in  Italy  to  continue  that 
singular  life,  the  details  of  which  he  has  so 
minutely  described  in  his  Memoirs. 

Cellini’s  career  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods, — his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  his  em- 
ployment under  the  popes  Clement  VII.  and  j 
Paul  III.,  from  1523  to  1540;  his  journey  to 
France,  and  patronage  by  Francis  I.  from  1540 
to  1544 ; and  his  return  to  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death  in  1571.  At 
Rome  it  was  chiefly  as  a goldsmith  and  jeweller 
that  he  was  engaged,  engraving  also  medals, 
seals,  and  mint  dies,  worthily  rivalling  in  each 
branch  of  his  art  such  contemporaries  as 
Caradosso,  the  great  Milanese  medallist ; 
Amerigo,  the  Florentine  enameller;  Luca 
Agnolo,  the  goldsmith ; and  Lautizio,  of 
Perugia,  the  seal  engraver.  During  his  stay  in 
France,  while  not  neglecting  his  numerous  other 
talents, — it  was  for  Francis  that  the  famous 
salt-cellar,  now  at  Vienna,  was  designed, — he 
was  more  especially  engaged  as  a sculptor,  the 
“ Nymph  of  Fontainebleau”  * being  one  of  his 
most  celebrated,  if  scarcely  his  most  creditable, 
performance.  At  Florence  his  ambition  led 
him  to  turn  his  attention  even  more  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  sculpture ; though  here, 
again,  he  did  not  neglect  his  creative  powers 
in  the  goldsmith’s  delicate  art,  practised  by 
so  many  other  famous  artists  of  his  period. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  documents  recently 
discovered  have  thrown  a singular  light  on  many 
of  the  incidents  related  in  Cellini’s  Memoirs. 
Among  these  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
artist  stands  largely  exculpated  of  the  accusa-  . 
tions,  so  freely  brought  against  him,  of  dis- 
honesty while  in  the  Pope’s  service.  Signor 
Bertolotti  has  been  able,  by  his  researches  among  i 
the  legal  archives  of  Rome,  to  elucidate  many 
of  the  singular  adventures  related  by  Cellini, 
among  these  the  death  of  Cecchini,  the  incidents 
of  the  siege  of  Rome,  and  the  escapade  in  which 
his  rival  Pompeo  was  killed.  Signor  Bertolotti 
has  actually  found  the  remission  of  Cellini’s 
punishment,  signed  by  Paul  III.,  which 
entirely  confirms  the  autobiography.  In 
M.  Plon’s  sketch  of  the  artist’s  life,  we  are 
thus  able  to  follow  him  through  the  whole  of 
hi3  chequered  career,  his  youthful  days,  his 
journey  to  France,  and  all  the  amusing  incidents 
of  the  establishment  in  Paris,  of  his  workshop 
crowded  with  French,  Italian,  and  German  work- 
men ; the  Odyssey  of  Cellini’s  woes  in  face  of 
the  jealousy  of  his  numerous  countrymen  then 
in  France  ; his  eventual  return  to  Florence ; 
the  ever-memorable  and  exciting  adventures 
which  attended  the  casting  of  the  Perseus,  of 
the  beautiful  wax  model  for  which,  one  of  the 
treasures  of  the  Bargello  Museum,  M.  Plon 
gives  an  exquisite  etching.  To  those  interested 
in  scandal,  the  author  devotes  a curious  chapter 
to  the  numerous  love  affairs  of  Cellini,  with 
other  chapters  on  his  general  character,  his 
death,  his  will,  and  the  interesting  inventory  of 
his  workshop.  The  artist’s  funeral  was,  as  may 
be  remembered,  imposing.  With  all  the  strange 
contradictions  in  his  character  he  was  so  true 
an  artist  that  friends  and  foes  alike  united  in 
honouring  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  Floren- 
tine whose  singular  life  was,  it  must  be  noted, 
only  in  keeping  with  the  stirring  period  in 
which  he  lived. 

His  autobiography,  curiously  enough  not 
commenced  till  lie  was  58  years  of  age,  and 
discontinued  in  1562,  nine  years  previously  to  his 
death,  was  only  published  in  1728.  Dr.  Thos. 
Nugent’s  English  translation  appeared  in  1771. 
Roscoe,  it  may  be  remembered,  re-translated  the 

* Now  in  the  LouTre,  and  of  which  a good  copy  will  be 

found  in  the  Great  Entrance-hall  of  the  South  Kensington 
Museum. 
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work  in  1832,  and  Bohn  has  since  published  a new 
edition.  Goethe,  it  may  be  noted,  made  known 
the  autobiography  to  his  countrymen  by  the 
translation  lie  produced  in  1803.  The  original 
MS.  of  Cellini,  a small  octavo,  after  having  long 
lain  neglected,  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the 
Laurentian  Library  at  Florence.  It  may  be 
mentioned  by  the  way  that  Cellini’s  treatise  on 
the  craft  of  the  Goldsmith  has  remained  un- 
translated except  into  French. 

That  most  difficult  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  large  number  of  pieces  of 
jewelry  attributed  to  Cellini,  M.  Plon  may  be 
said  to  have  treated  exhaustively ; indeed,  this 
feature  constitutes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  chief  claim  of  the  work  to  the 
attention  of  ax-t-lovers.  The  goldsmith  of 
Cellini’s  period  still  held  his  proper  rank ; the 
designer  requiring,  in  fact,  to  combine,  on  a 
small  scale  it  is  true,  all  the  secrets  of  the  three 
great  arts  of  which  drawing,  design,  and  colour 
are  the  basis  and  principle.  Many  of  the 
creations  of  the  Renaissance  goldsmiths  are, 
it  will  frankly  be  admitted,  marvels  of  archi- 
tectural design.  The  field  of  employment  was 
large,  and  throughout  Italy  the  activity  of  the 
goldsmiths  was  extraordinary.  The  museums 
of  the  world,  after  three  centuries  of  war, 
destruction,  and  change  of  fashion,  are  still  able 
to  show  how  nobly  the  “industrial  arts”  of  the 
past  were  patronised  by  the  great.  The  curious 
story  of  the  hair-breadth  escapes  from  the 
melting-pot  of  one  of  Cellini’s  most  famous, 
though  undoubtedly  not  his  most  creditable 
creation,  the  celebrated  salt-cellar  now  at 
Vienna,  is  well  told  by  M.  Plon.  A special 
chapter  is  devoted  to  the  numerous  seals  and 
medals  which  Cellini  engraved, — many  of  them 
being  reproduced  in  the  work.  In  this  difficult 
art,  of  the  process  of  which  Cellini  gives  a 
minute  description  in  his  treatise,  the  Floren- 
tine master  was  a delicate  designer,  if  far  from 
equalling  his  predecessors,  the  contemporaries 
of  Pisano.  The  chapter  devoted  to  Cellini  as 
a sculptor  is  most  interesting,  the  illustrations 
of  the  justly  famous  Perseus  and  its  charming 
details  being  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as 
also  are  the  reproductions  of  the  several  busts  by 
the  master.  As  an  architect,  Cellini,  though  he 
lias  left  a treatise  on  architecture,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  employed. 

It  is,  of  course,  to  his  work  as  a jeweller  and 
goldsmith  that  the  chief  interest  of  Cellini’s 
career  is  attached.  M.  Plon  examines  carefully 
and  with  the  aid  of  illustration  each  specimen 
of  Cellini’s  work  which  has  (in  most  cases 
owing  to  its  reputation)  escaped  destruction, 
and  wonderful  is  the  list  of  the  delicate  little 
jewels  and  choice  specimens  of  the  goldsmith’s 
art,  in  the  refinements  of  which  Cellini  so  sin- 
gularly excelled.  Among  English  possessions 
described,  Lord  Salisbury’s  wonderful  crystal 
cup  deserves  especial  mention.  The  romantic 
discovery  of  this  in  a long  unvisited  lumber- 
room  at  Hatfield  aroused  no  small  interest 
among  art  - lovers  many  years  ago.  Space 
forbids  our  entering  further  into  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  many  other  historical  relics  of 
Cellini’s  skill  scattered  over  the  collections  and 
museums  of  the  world;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
M.  Plon  has  carried  out  a delightful  study  by 
examining  personally  each  work  with  which 
facts  or  tradition  have  associated  the  name  of 
the  great  Florentine  jeweller,  whose  powers, 
though  modern  aesthetic  criticism  may  regard 
them  as  over-rated  (and  with  justice,  when 
Cellini’s  work,  however  delicate,  is  compared 
with  that  of  his  predecessors),  merit  none  the 
less  a high  place  in  that  brilliant  chapter  of  the 
artistic  history  of  the  past,  comprised  in  the 
wide  field  of  what  we  have  come  to  understand 
as  the  “ industrial  arts,”  as  practised  in  days 
when  art  was  a living  creed,  whn  not  one  of  its 
many  branches  was  pursued  purely  to  satisfy 
commercial  instincts  of  greed;  and  when  no 
object,  however  small,  was  considered  unworthy 
of  the  artist’s  decorative  attention. 


Examination  of  Ziocal  Surveyors  and 
Inspectors  of  Nuisances.— At  an  examination 
I held  by  the  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain, 
N ovember  1st  and  2nd,  ten  candidates  presented 
themselves.  The  Institute’s  certificate  of  com- 
petency to  discharge  the  duties  of  Local  Sur- 
veyor was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  R.  Maguire,  and 
the  Institute’s  certificate  of  competency  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Wells,  Jesse 
Kemsley,  T.  A.  Croghan,  James  Maguire,  and 
W.  J.  Joyner. 


GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS. 

In  this  work*  wo  have  another  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  civil  engineer’s  and  mathematical 
student’s  library.  The  modern  method  of  repre- 
senting graphically  by  means  of  Polar  polygons 
and  reciprocal  figures  the  stresses  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  usual  structural  forms  employed  by 
the  engineer  and  architect  is  very  clearly  and 
logically  described.  The  admirable  method  of 
lettering  the  corresponding  lines  in  the  different 
figures  greatly  facilitates  the  process.  Some 
of  the  words  are,  however,  not  happily  chosen 
to  express  the  meaning  of  the  author.  “ Inten- 
sity of  force  is  used  instead  of  “ magnitude”  ; 
a point  is  said  to  bo  “got  at,”  “come  at,”  and 

located,”  on  a line ; a resultant  is  said  to  be 
“ evaluated,”  &o.  There  are  faults  in  the 
graphic  system  of  representing  stresses  which 
are,  perhaps,  inherent  in  its  nature.  The 
obliquity  of  the  linear  intersections,  the  cumu- 
lative character  of  minute  errors,  and  the 
shortness  of  the  lines  employed  to  represent 
the  stresses  when  the  figures  are  brought  within 
reasonable  dimensions,  make  it  very  difficult  to 
complete  the  polygons  and  reciprocal  figures 
with  accuracy.  In  many  examples  the  old 
system  by  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  prefer- 
able. The  polar  system,  however,  leaves  the 
figure  of  the  structure  less  confused,  reduces 
mental  labour,  and  makes  the  approximate 
determination  of  the  stresses  almost  a mechani- 
cal operation. 

The  chapter  on  direct  stress,  giving  an  account 
of  some  interesting  experiments  illustrating  the 
effect  of  a tensile  force,  aud  showing  that  a 
metal  rod  may  follow  Hook’s  law,  “ Ut  tensio  sir. 
vis,”  much  beyond  the  elastic  limit  of  the 
material,  is  novel.  Probably  the  internal  strains 
produced  in  rods  during  the  process  of  rolling, 
and  the  presence  of  foreign  matter  in  small 
quantities,  may  account  for  many  of  the  eccen- 
tricities observed. 

The  analytical  deductions  accompanying, 
and  partly  founded  upon,  the  graphic  repre- 
sentation, which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of 
the  work,  will  enable  the  student  to  correct  any 
graphical  errors. 

The  molecular  tensions  produced  in  the 
various  parts  of  a structure  by  stresses  are 
equally  capable  of  graphic  treatment,  even 
when  the  forms  are  so  irregular  that  mathe- 
matical analysis  fails.  This  branch  of  the 
subject  is  still  capable  of  considerable  develop- 
ment, but  requires  to  be  systematically  pursued. 
We  are  disappointed  that  no  description  has 
been  given  in  this  work  of  a method  so  fre- 
quently and  usefully  employed  in  the  engineer’s 
office,  and  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
graphic  statics  employed  for  stresses. 

The  methods  employed  in  determining  the 
areas  of  intercepts,  volumes  of  frustra,  and  posi- 
tions of  centres  of  gravity,  appear  far  too 
complex  for  so  simple  a subject.  It  seems  un- 
necessary to  cover  more  than  a page  with 
integration  in  order  to  prove  that  the  area  of  a 
sector  bears  the  same  proportion  to  the  area  of 
its  circle  as  the  angle  between  its  sides  does  to 
27t,  or  four  right-angles ; or  to  cover  three 
pages  with  close  reasoning  and  iutegration  in 
determining  the  volume  of  a wedge  cut  from  a 
cylinder  by  two  planes  meeting  in  a point  on 
the  surface,  passing  perpendicular  to  a plane 
through  the  axis  and  making  angles  a and  /3  with 
a plane  at  right  angles  to  it.  Here  two  lines  of 
simple  algebra  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
the  same  result. 

Thus  if  Y be  the  volume,  a the  radius  of  the 
cylinder,  and  b the  maximum  depth  of  the 
wedge  measured  along  the  cylindrical  surface, 

y~ — — b.ut  b = 2a  (tan.  a - tan.  (3^. 

• Y—  vr  a3ytan.  a — tan.fi). 

Again,  two  pages  of  integration  are  devoted 
to  determining  the  area  bounded  by  a circular 
quadrant,  its  tangent-ordinate  and  the  arc  of  a 
concentric  parabola,  and  even  then  the  process 
is  not  completed.  This  problem  does  require 
the  calculus,  if  the  well-known  expression  for 
the  area  of  the  parabola  be  not  granted,  but  it 
takes  the  simplest  form. 

Thus,  if  2a  be  the  radius  of  the  circle,  the 
area  of  the  circular  quadrant  is  i r a?. 

* Graphic  and  Analytic  Statics  in  Theory  and  Com- 
parison : their  practical  Application  to  the  Treatment  of 
Stresses  in  Roofs,  solid  Girders,  Lattice,  Bowstring,  and 
Suspension  Bridges,  Braced  Iron  Arches  and  Piers,  aud 
other  Frameworks  : to  which  is  added  a Chapter  on  Wind 
Pressures.  By  Robert  Hudson  Graham,  C.E.  London  : 
Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  1883. 


The  equation  to  the  concentric  parabola  is 
y-=  4 «(a+«).  The  area  of  the  parabola  is, 
therefore, — 


The  jiarabolic  area  between  the  limits  x = o and 
x = 2a  is,  therefore, 


4a2v/3-^a2. 

The  area  of  the  intercept  required  is, — 

= a*( 4-v/3  - ^ - tt) . 

The  determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a cycloidal  area  is  another  example  of  too  much 
work,  though  considerable  mathematical  ability 
is  displayed.  Generally  throughout  the  work 
the  mathematical  demonstrations  appear  far 
too  abstract  for  the  subject  under  consideration, 
and  in  this  respect  the  work  compares  un- 
favourably with  Barlow  or  even  with  Rankine. 
Nevertheless,  the  solutions  are  skilfully  per- 
formed, and  will  prove  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  the  student  for  whom  the  author  par- 
ticularly intends  them. 

The  examples  seem  well  chosen,  and  very 
neatly  and  accurately  drawn,  but  it  would  be 
as  well  to  omit  factors  which  do  not  influence 
the  results.  In  estimating  the  pressure  which  a 
rail  would  exert  against  immovable  abutments 
through  an  increase  of  its  temperature,  it  is 
unnecessory  to  stipulate  that  it  be  ten  miles 
long,  or  that  a sleeper  be  “ maliciously  ” placed 
across  the  rails  when  considering  the  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  wheels  of  a locomotive. 

The  analytical  investigations  of  moments  of 
inertia  are  admirably  clear  and  logical,  but  of 
the  same  abstract  character  as  the  other  inves- 
tigations. When  treating  of  curved  ribs,  the 
author  assumes  that  the  directions  of  the 
thrusts  at  the  abutments  are  known.  As  this 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  the  results  obtained 
are  of  very  little  use. 

The  directions  of  these  thrusts  can,  however, 
be  determined.  It  can  be  proved  that  when  a 
force  acts  upon  a curved  rib,  the  thrusts  meet  in  a 
point  in  the  line  of  the  force,  and  together  with 
it  divide  the  rib  generally  into  four  arcs,  so 
that  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
end  arcs  is  double  the  sum  of  the  moments  of 
the  middle  arcs  taken  round  their  respective 
lines  of  thrust : their  magnitude  being  deter- 
mined by  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  taken 
into  account  in  estimating  the  moments.  When 
through  the  proximity  of  the  force  to  one  of 
the  abutments,  the  rib  does  not  intersect  the 
line  of  thrust,  it  can  be  produced  until  it  does, 
and  then  the  above  equation  of  moments  can 
be  applied.  When  a number  of  forces  act  ujion 
a curved  rib,  they  may  bo  treated  in  a similar 
manner.  The  resultant  thrusts  being  deter- 
mined in  magnitude  and  direction,  the  polygon 
of  thrusts  can  be  drawn,  indicating  the  moments 
of  deflection  at  all  points  in  the  rib.  We  have 
not  yet  seen  any  other  accurate  account  of 
curved  ribs.  It  would  be  a great  boon  to  the 
profession  if  a simpler  solution  than  that  here 
given  could  be  found. 

In  the  chapter  on  straight  beams  we  must 
take  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  ten- 
dency of  tho  fibres  to  slide  relatively  to  each 
other  horizontally  attains  its  maximum  at  the 
centre  of  a beam  and  at  the  neutral  axis.  If 
we  imagine  a beam  divided  into  horizontal 
laminro  the  central  section  is  really  the  only 
place  where  no  tendency  to  slip  occurs.  The 
slip  increases  towards  each  end,  and  is  equal  or 
very  nearly  so  at  each  cross  section.  The 
greatest  resistance  to  such  slip  undoubtedly 
occurs  where  the  greatest  amount  of  motion 
would  otherwise  take  place.  It  is  the  resistance 
of  the  fibres  to  sliding  which  causes  the  upper 
and  lower  members  of  a beam  to  follow  the 
well-known  law  of  elasticity  throughout  their 
depth.  It  is  illogical  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  these  sheering  forces  when  resisted 
decrease  the  strength  of  a beam  whose  strength 
they  have  themselves  created.  It  appears  evi- 
dent that  if  a laminated  beam  had  its  laminae 
securely  clamped  at  the  centre  it  would  derive 
no  increase  of  strength  thereby;  but  if  the 
laminae  were  efficiently  clamped  at  both  ends 
it  would  become  as  strong  or  nearly  so  as  a 
solid  beam.  Clearly  then  the  horizontal  sheer- 
ing strain  is  greatest  at  the  ends,  and  diminishes 
towards  the  centre  where  it  is  nil. 

Chapter  7 treats  of  solid  girders  in  equili- 
brium, and  commences  at  once  with  an  attempt 
to  equate  the  elastic  curve,  with  the  usual  result. 
An  equation  is  found  which  would  utterly  fail 
for  considerable  deflections.  This  is  another 
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problem  waiting  to  be  solved  in  a practical 
form  by  our  skilled  mathematicians. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  the  work  is  very 
creditably  executed  ; the  letterpress  clear  and 
the  lithographic  illustrations _«ceUent  both 


taken  f^eat  pains  with  the  examples  for  class 

practice.  Bat  above  all  the  graphic  system 


will  prove  highly  useful  to  those  who  are  at 
r . .„;nv  if.  • and  we  can  only 


present  unacquainted  with  it ; 

hope  that  the  author  will  pursue  the  subject 
into  molecular  tensions. 


OPENING  MEETING, 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  opening  meeting  of  session  1883-84  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last  in  Conduit-street, 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  President,  in  the  chair. 

•Vfter  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had 
been  read  and  confirmed,  several  donations  to  the 
library  were  announced,  including  a number  or 
books,  photographs,  &c.,  illustrative  of  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  presented  by  Mr.  G.  A. 
Mansfield,  of  that  city.  Among  the  other  donors 
were  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.,  Sir  J.  A.  Picton,  and 
Mr.  R.  Popplewell  Pullan. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  President,  a vote  ot 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  donors. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  tor 
and  declared  to  be  duly  elected,  viz.:—. As 
Associates:  Messrs.  Joseph  Foster  Wood,+  of 
Exeter  Buildings,  Redland,  Bristol;  Francis 
Thomas  Wilberforce  Goldsmith ,*t  of  Clytha 
Park-road,  Newport,  Monmouthshire  ; Charles 
Frederic  Moore  Cleverly,  B.A..+  of  Oaklands, 
Gipsy  Hill ; Charles  Henry  Brodie.t  of  Great 
Portland-street ; Walter  Scott.t  of  Tufnell Park- 
road  ; and  Frank  Johnson, *+  of  Arminger-road, 
Uxbridge-road. 


The  President’s  Address. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  opening 
address.  After  a few  words  of  welcome  to 
colleagues  and  friends,  he  alluded  to  the  losses 
sustained  and  the  inroads  which  a year  had 
made  in  the  ranks  of  the  Institute  since  the 
opening  meeting  of  last  November,  the  number 
being  no  less  than  twenty-two.  Among  the 
foremost  he  mentioned  the  great  Viennese 
master,  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  Gold  Medal 
given  by  Her  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  general  body  of 
Fellows,  Heinrich  Baron  von  Ferstel,  who  died 
on  the  14th  of  July  last,  after  a long  and  pain- 
ful illness,  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
fifty-five.  Two  days  afterwards  his  body  was 
conveyed  to  the  Votive  Church,  the  work  of 
more  than  twenty  years  of  his  life,— where  the 
funeral  service  was  performed  previously  to  the 
interment  in  the  family  fault  at  Grinzing,  the 
place  of  his  residence  when  alive.  A list  of  his 
principal  works  was  to  be  found  in  the  “ Pro- 
ceedings ” of  last  Session,  and  a memoir  of  him 
would  in  due  course  be  printed  in  the  “ Trans- 
actions.” Three  other  Honorary  and  Corre- 
sponding Members  had  also  died  during  the 
session,  viz.,  Professor  de  Fabris,  architect,  of 
Florence,  for  some  time  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  that  great  city; 
Christian  Hansen,  of  Copenhagen,  a brother  of 
Theophilus  Ritter  von  Hansen,  of  Vienna, 
Hon.  and  Corr.  Member ; and  the  Count 
Vespignano,  Architect  to  St.  Peter’s,  at  Rome. 
Though  in  this  country,  as  if  to  afford  a 
contrast  to  the  events  of  1881,  death  seemed  to 
have  spared  the  elders,  a more  than  usual 
number  of  young  professional  men  had  fallen 
two  even  of  those  who  a few  months  ago  were 
among  the  first  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the 
Associates  under  the  terms  of  the  By-law 
which  enforces  Examination,  had  passed  away, 
namely  Samuel  Cuthbert  Rogers,  at  the  age  of 
forty-five,  and  Cecil  Haden  Stock,  in  his 
twenty-fith  year,  the  latter  of  rapid  consump- 
tion in  New  Zealand,  whence  he  was  ordered  in 
the  hope  of  benefit  from  a Bea  voyage.  Besides 
these  there  were  other  cruel  losses,  such  as 
R.  M.  Marnock,  Associate,  a young  man  of 
promise,  who  died  in  Australia,  and  R.  C.  Page, 
Associate,  whose  recent  death  had  evoked 
sincere  regret,  neither  of  whom  had  reached  to 
forty  years.  The  other  Associates  lost  by 
death  were  A.  W.  Archer,  W.  A.  Baker,  B.  W 


Cumming,  J.  W.  Forge,  F.  P.  Hughes  (Madras), 
W.  Moffatt  (Aberdeen),  B.  A.  Paice,  and  T.  E. 
C.  Streatfeild.  Two  Fellows  had  passed  away, 
viz.  R.  L.  Sibley,  a well-known  District  Sur- 
veyor, and  C.  N.  Tripp,  of  Gloucester.  Four 
Honorary  Associates  had  also  succumbed,  viz., 
W.  G.  Harrison,  the  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  Queen’s  Counsel;  J.  Gascoigne 
Lynde,  of  Manchester;  Sir  Edward  IT.  Scott, 
the  banker  ; and  William  Spottiswoode,  who, 
as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  held  a posi- 
tion of  special  honour.  His  loss  could  not  fail 
to  be  felt  by  a larger  circle  than  his  own  per- 
sonal friends,  and  it  was  a mournful  gratifica- 
tion to  know  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  a fitting  resting-place  had  been  found 
for  the  remains  of  the  late  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  among  the  highest  worthies  of 
the  nation,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the 
opening  in  state  of  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice 
on  the  4th  of  December  last  by  the  Queen,  and 
with  a befitting  ceremony,  including  a deputa- 
tion and  address  from  the  whole  body  of  the 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  upon  the 
works.  He  was  aware,  at  least  he  had  often 
noticed,  that  in  the  reports  given  at  various 
times  by  the  public  journals  of  laying  the 
foundation  stones,  and  also  at  the  completion 
of  public  buildings  when  a royal  dedication 
took  place,  the  names  of  the  architects  were 
generally  omitted,  and  the  buildings  might 
have  been  raised  by  the  touch  of  some  fairy 
wand  as  far  as  regarded  any  allusion  to  the 
hands,  hearts,  or  heads  of  those  who  had 
laboured  for  perhaps  years  over  them.  It  was, 
therefore,  an  act  in  accordance  with  the  kindly 
spirit  of  Her  Majesty  to  graciously  express  her 
pleasure  at  the  loyal  address  presented  by  the 
workmen  of  the  various  crafts  employed  upon 
the  buildings  and  congratulate  them  upon  the 
successful  results  of  their  honourable  toil.  He 
would  not  attempt  to  review  that  building,  but 
they  were  all  aware  that  shortly  after  its 
opening  a good  deal  of  criticism  was  evoked 
upon  several  points,  especially  the  temperature 
and  ventilating,  and  he  need  scarcely  remind 
them,  though  he  would  wish  to  remind  the 
public,  that  a newly-built  and  recently-finished 
building  required  some  little  time  to  dry  and 
season,  and  that  many  of  those  defects  in 
regard  to  heat,  ventilation,  and  even  acoustics, 
loudly  complained  of  at  the  moment,  would  cure 
themselves  in  a very  moderate  period  by  the 
natural  effect  of  use,  of  wear,  and  of  time. 


at 


*t  Have  passed  the  Voluntary  Architectural  Examina- 
tion in  the  Class  of  Proficiency.  ’ 

t Have  passed  the  Examination  in  Architecture. 


The  opening  of  the  Palace  of  Justice 
Brussels  led  him  to  remark,  with  feelings  of 
some  regret,  that  the  British  did  not  emulate 
the  Continental  peoples  in  their  willingness  to 
bear  the  expense  of  liberal  contributions  for 
public  buildings  and  national  monuments.  Let 
them  reflect  that  Belgium,  a country  not  much 
more  populous  than  the  English  Metropolis, 
and  Brussels,  less  populous  than  some  of 
the  London  parishes,  had  readily  found  treble 
the  amount  for  a palace  of  justice  that  the 
English  did.  Had  the  same  liberal  scale  been 
applied  to  those  Royal  Courts  opened  in 
December  last,  he  felt  sure  that  many  unkind 
criticisms  of  the  edifice  would  have  been 
changed  into  pteans  of  praise  and  admiration. 
Among  other  buildings  completed  and  opened 
during  the  past  year,  he  would  mention  the 
new  Galleries  in  Piccadilly  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  - Colours,  the  work  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  a Fellow  and  colleague: 
also  the  new  City  of  London  School  in  Black- 
friars  by  Messrs.  Davis  & Emanuel,  architects. 

Last  year  he  had  touched  upon  the  question 
of  the  safety  from  fire  of  public  edifices, 
theatres  more  especially,  little  thinking  that 
within  a few  short  weeks  the  daily  papers  would 
be  full  of  the  catastrophe  at  the  Alhambra 
Theatre.  The  original  building,  a clever  and 
praiseworthy  attempt  to  use  Arabic  architec- 
ture, the  work  of  their  respected  friend  and 
past  vice-president,  Professor  Lewis,  was  in- 
tended as  a home  for  science,  under  the  name  of 
the  “ Panopticon.”  But,  as  was  too  often  the 
case,  it  had  been  “ the  alchemist’s  search,”  and 
instead  of  turning  smoke  into  gold,  it  turned 
the  gold  into  smoke,  falling  in  the  end  into 
other  hands.  The  sad  and  terrible  calamity 
which  happened  at  Sunderland,  although  not 
from  the  same  cause,  furnished  another  incen- 
tive for  some  such  course  being  taken  as  he 
suggested  last  year,  viz.,  that  competent  men 
of  different  nations  should  take  the  matter  into 
serious  consideration,  so  as  to  improve  the 
efficiency  of  construction,  the  convenience, 
economy,  and  safety  of  public  buildings.  One 


source  of  danger  was  the  use  of  doors  opening 
only  one  way,  and  when  these  by  any  chance 
got  clogged,  or  were  subjected  to  pressure  by  a 
number  of  people  pushing  against  them,  thus 
preventing  their  being  opened,  the  likely  and 
obvious  result  would  be  a serious  catastrophe, 
to  which,  of  course,  any  building  might  be 
subject  equally  with  the  one  mentioned.  Doors 
intended  merely  to  shut  off  divisions  might  be 
made  to  open  both  ways  upon  spring  hinges,  or 
where,  on  account  of  draughts,  &c.,  they  could 
only  be  made  to  open  one  way,  such  as  in  pas- 
sages, stairs,  &c.,  they  might  be  framed  with  an 
inner  stile  and  rail  to  open  in  an  emergency  the 
contrary  way  to  that  which  they  generally  did. 
Such  a system  would  be  particularly  applicable 
to  the  iron  fire-resisting  doors,  separating  one 
section  of  a building  from  another* 

He  had  now  to  allude  to  the  proposed 
completion  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  adorn 
the  four  pedestals  or  piers  at  the  ends  of 
the  bridge  with  sculpture.  In  July,  1880,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Bridge  House  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  designs  for 
the  proposed  work,  which  in  due  course  were 
produced.  The  Committee  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  courteous  advice  and  the  high 
talent  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  the  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  William  Calder 
Marshall,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  George  Frederick 
Watts,  R.A.,  who  had  considered  the  various 
works  sent  in  competition,  and  reported  their 
opinion  thereon  to  the  Committee.  He  (the 
President)  had  had  the  honour  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  them,  and  unfortunately  they  had 
been  compelled  to  report  that  among  the  various 
designs  recommended  for  premiums,  none  were 
adapted  for  execution, — a decision  which  was 
endorsed  by  the  Bridge  House  Committee,  and 
approved  by  the  Corporation.  At  the  end  of 
1881  the  matter  was  again  referred  to  the 
Committee  to  proceed  further,  when  they  con- 
ferred with  the  same  gentlemen,  who  gave  a 
unanimous  opinion  as  to  a certain  mode  of  pro- 
cedure, but  one  which  involved  considerable 
alteration  to  the  pedestals  of  the  bridge.  To 
that  opinion,  from  various  reasons,  the  members 
of  the  Committee  objected,  and  they  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  leave  the  piers  or  pedestals 
unreduced  in  size  ; in  fact,  to  follow  the  original 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Cubitt,  the  architect  of  the 
bridge,  as  to  an  equestrian  statue  ; and  further, 
to  obtain,  if  possible,  an  equestrian  statue  from 
which  a cast  could  be  made,  whereby  an  oppor- 
tunity would  be  afforded  of  appreciating  the 
size  and  judging  the  effect  of  the  same  upon 
one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  bridge.  An  eques- 
trian statue  had  been  obtained  from  the  hand 
of  the  clever  French  artist,  M.  Clesinger, 
representing  a gallant  soldier  or  commander, 
of  royal  or  of  noble  race,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Its  extreme  length  was  about  23  ft., 
and  the  extreme  height  nearly  the  same.  He 
hoped  that  in  a short  time  that  model  would  be 
placed  in  position ; though,  indeed,  it  was  quite 
understood  by  the  Committee  that  there  were 
many  points  in  the  work  which  would  have  to 
be  altered  or  avoided  in  any  fresh  production  or 
design  intended  to  be  permanently  put  up,  nor 
was  the  model  intended  to  bo  any  indication  of 
the  proposed  treatment  or  subject  other  than  as 
regards  size  and  general  dimensions. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  communication 
across  the  Thames  below  London  Bridge  he 
would  observe  that  an  inquiry  into  the  various 
schemes  and  reports  placed  before  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  public  had  tended  to  confirm  the 
views  held  by  many  who  had  had  this  question 
long  before  them.  In  the  first  place,  with 
regard  to  communication  by  ferries.  However 
appropriate,  in  less  crowded  streams  than  the 
Thames,  and  where  the  tide  is  less  strong,  ferries 
had  been,  and  though  they  might  still  be,  use- 
ful means  of  communication  between  opposite 
banks,  yet  in  the  Thames  they  would  serve 
more  as  an  indication  of  what  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  shores  consisted  in,  than  a per- 
manent substitution  for  other  modes  of  com- 
munication ; and  perhaps  their  real  benefit  would 
be  to  show  the  approximate  necessity  or  obliga- 
tion of  forming  the  proposed  communication. 
Secondly,  with  regard  to  high-level  bridges,  it 


• We  may  observe,  however,  a9  has  been  over  and  over 
again  pointed  out,  that  no  special  contrivances  for  exit  will 
be  of  any  avail  unless  habitually  used  in  a theatre  on  onii- 
nary  occasions,  so  that  audiences  are  accustomed  to  employ 
them.  An  audience  under  an  alarm  of  fire  is  a crowd  ot 
people  who  have  nearly  all  lost  their  heads,  and  they  will 
™ fa-.-  aplf.pnntrnl  enoueh  to  avail  them- 


people  who  have  nearly  ail  iosi  rneir  neaus,  auu  ‘■“'v 
never,  we  fear,  have  self-control  enough  to  avail  them- 
selves of  any  means  of  exit  but  that  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to. — Ep 
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had  been  clearly  shown  to  be  probable  that 
people  would  just  as  soon  make  a round  or  cir- 
cuit as  mount  a considerable  height  only  to 
descend  again ; that  the  actual  distance  to  be 
travelled,  whether  by  mounting  and  descending 
or  taking  the  round  of  London  Bridge,  would 
not  be  very  different  in  going  to  or  from  the 
East-end  of  London  and  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  Kennington-gate,  &c. ; and  it  had  also 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that  a tunnel  would 
require  the  same  length  and  the  same  gradients 
as  a high-level  bridge,  only  that  of  course  they 
would  be  reversed.  Both  these  methods  were 
considered  by  their  principal  supporters  to  be 
considerably  ameliorated  by  the  ample  means 
of  giant  lifts  and  other  machinery  worked 
either  by  hydraulic  or  steam  power  ; but  there 
were  some  who  looked  less  kindly  on  such 
appliances.  Thirdly,  a low-level  bridge,  which 
in  respect  to  the  land  traffic  was,  of  course,  un- 
exceptionally  the  most  economical,  meant,  as 
regards  the  river  traffic,  which  was  really  many 
times  greater  than  the  land  traffic, — absolute 
annihilation,  — as  far  as  sea-going  vessels 
were  concerned,  west  of  any  such  proposed 
bridge,  though  the  nearer  it  was  placed 
to  London  Bridge  the  less  serious  would 
be  such  annihilation.  A low  - level  bridge 
with  openings  would  not  cost  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  others,  aud  if  the  water-way  were 
left  open]  with  occasional  closures  for,  say,  two 
or  three  hours  during  each  tide,  that  would  be 
the  maximum  interference  with  the  river  traffic. 
At  night  the  opening  of  the  bridge  at  high 
water  would  be  continued,  as  the  occasional 
closures  would  not  be  required.  Various 
statistics  had  been  taken,  but  none  which 
absolutely  showed  the  exact  number  of  vehicles 
which  pass  from  the  north  end  of  the  Minories 
and  more  distant  points  to,  say,  Tooley-street  or 
Bermondsey-street.  From  these  returns  of 
vehicular  traffic  and  foot  passengers,  the  one 
taken  on  3rd  July,  1876,  showed  that  about  99 
was  the  number  of  vehicles  that  passed  in  this 
direction  and  about  156  in  the  direotion  of 
Bricklayers’  Arms  and  Old  Kent-road,  but  the 
gain  to  these  latter  would  have  been  very 
slight  even  had  there  been  any  other  communi- 
cation on  either  the  east  or  west  side  of  the 
Tower.  Therefore  it  might  be  assumed  that 
there  were  not  more  than  about  260  vehicles 
for  which  this  bridge  was  to  be  made.  If,  how- 
ever, they  doubled  the  number,  and  made  it, 
Bay,  500  each  way,  that  would  be  a very  liberal, 
if  not  an  extravagant,  estimate  of  the  present 
position  of  the  traffic.  It  had  been  assumed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  and  Colonel  Haywood, 
and  many  others  who  had  considered  the  ques- 
tion, that  that  traffic  would  very  quickly  rise  to 
between  4,000  and  5,000  per  diem,  but  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  public  money  should  only 
be  spent  in  the  improvement  of  present 
thoroughfares,  trade,  &c.,  and  that  to  spend 
money  for  the  future  and  speculative  improve- 
ment of  any  district  is  not  to  improve  the 
interests  of  the  added  number  of  the  inhabitants 
because  they  are  not  there,  but  only  to  improve 
the  value  of  the  landowners’  property  on  the 
future  improvement  of  special  trades  or  com- 
merce, improvements  which  common  political 
economy  most  plainlyindicated  should  be  borne  by 
individuals  and  not  by  the  public,  any  more  than 
the  public  should  pay  the  expense  of  new  roads, 
sewers,  railings,  &c.,  of  agricultural  or  waste 
land  in  order  to  permit  the  freeholder  to  reap 
the  advantage  of  it  as  land  ready  and  laid  out 
for  building  purposes.  A temporary  steam 
ferry  had  been  estimated  to  cost  from  10,000£. 
to  20,000Z.  per  annum,  and  if  one  could  be 
substituted  for  a year  or  two  at  14,0001.  or 

15.0001.  it  would  demonstrate  the  propriety  or 
non-propriety  of  expending  a capital  sum  the 
annual  interest  of  which  would  be  equal  to 

30.0001.  per  annum  at  the  [lowest,  and,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  120,0001.  or  even 
more.  In  regard  to  a high-level  bridge,  it  had 
been  already  demonstrated  that  a height  suffi- 
cient to  leave  the  river  traffic  uninterrupted 
would  render  the  bridge  utterly  useless,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  ascents  and 
descents.  Lifts,  say  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  high,  might 
mitigate  this  to  some  extent,  but  would  of 
themselves  be  an  unsatisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem.  Then,  as  to  cost,  Sir  Joseph  Bazal- 
gette estimated  the  cost  of  a high-level  bridge 
at  between  two  and  three  millions.  A tunnel 
would  be  equally  inconvenient,  incur  much  the 
same  expense,  and,  without  lifts,  would  be 
equally  useless.  One  scheme,  devised  by  private 
enterprise  last  year,  was  lost  before  Parliament. 
It  had,  however,  the  inconvenience  or  con- 


venience, as  the  case  might  be  viewed,  of 
twelve  lifts,  six  on  each  shore,  and  their 
estimate  appeared  to  promise  some  consider- 
able economy.  A low  - level  bridge  appeared 
now  to  be  the  only  matter  to  be  dealt  with. 
First,  let  them  take  that  which  would  be 
most  convenient  for  land  traffic,  viz.,  an  unin- 
terrupted one.  The  nearer  it  was  to  London 
Bridge  the  less  damage  would  it  do  to  the 
river  traffic.  One  had  been  designed,  keeping 
very  nearly  on  a level  with  Fenchurch-street, 
the  upper  floor  of  Billingsgate  Market,  the 
departure  platform  of  the  London  and  Brighton 
Railway,  London  Bridge,  and  running  into 
High-street,  Southwark.  The  cost  of  that 
would  be  considerable,  probably  approaching 
two  millions,  and  it  would  receive  serious 
opposition  from  the  owners  of  Fresh  Wharf. 
The  one  proposed  to  be  erected  upon  the  site 
east  or  west  of  the  Tower  would  coct,  if  con- 
tinuous, about  half  a million  of  money,  but  it 
would  be  the  ruin  and  annihilation  of  all  the 
wharfs  westward  of  it  to  London  Bridge, 
including  Billingsgate,  and  it  would  be  pursuing 
a diametrically  opposite  course  to  that  pursued 
by  Manchester  and  other  important  commercial 
centres,  viz.,  bringing  sea-going  ships  as  near 
the  heart  of  their  trade  as  possible.  It  would 
interfere  with  and  stop  the  reception  of  thirty 
or  forty  millions  per  annum  which  would  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  wharfs  at  Ratcliff, 
Limehouso,  Blackwall,  down  to  Gravesend,  as 
also  by  the  docks  which  had  been  and  were  still 
being  made ; and  when  a trade  was  once  dis- 
placed it  might  seek  other  and  more  distant 
localities.  To  obviate  that, — a serious  and 
imperative  reason, — a low-level  bridge  must 
be  made  with  openings  readily  worked  and 
thoroughly  adapted  to  passing  an  average 
of  about  twenty  sea-going  steamers  to  and 
fro  per  diem  (say  ten  each  way  each 
tide).  The  present  line  of  berthing  ships 
gave  a clear  space  of  say  300  ft.,  and  if  that, 
or  even  if  desired  or  deemed  necessary  a few 
feet  more  were  given,  no  more  inconvenience 
need  arise  than  existed  now  in  passing  the  line 
of  boats  and  ships  berthed  as  at  present.  If 
that  300  ft.  space  were  maintained,  and  the 
bridge  kept  open  at  high  water,  at  a slight  in- 
convenience to  the  land  traffic,  no  complaint  of 
obstruction  could  be  made  as  to  the  river  traffic. 
Such  a low-level  bridge  could  be  constructed, 
either  as  a swing  or  lever  bridge,  or  a bascule 
or  lifting  bridge,  designs  for  all  of  which  have 
already  been  before  the  Committee  and  the 
public.  One  proposal  made  by  an  eminent 
engineer  was  to  put  a pivot  bridge  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream ; that  appeared  to  be  a mistake, 
as  it  reduced  the  maximum  of  the  opening  to 
only  about  180  ft.  clear  of  the  berthing  line  of 
barges,  &c.  There  were  several  other  methods 
which  had  been  submitted,  and  which  might 
probably  be  remembered,  such  as  the  shooting 
bridge  to  be  shot  out  or  slidden  from  each  side  to 
meet  in  the  centre ; also  a scheme  for  raising 
the  centre  portion  bodily  100  ft.  high,  and 
another  to  sink  it  down  into  the  depths  of  the 
water,  &c.  Of  those,  time  would  not  permit 
him  to  speak  further. 

To  revert  now  to  the  more  immediate  con- 
cerns of  the  Institute,  the  President  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects, 
a society  constituted  on  the  same  bases  of  pro- 
fessional obligation  and  motive  as  the  metro- 
politan chartered  body,  whereby  an  examina- 
tion of  candidates  desirous  of  qualifying  for 
candidature  as  Associates  of  the  latter  would  be 
held  at  Glasgow,  provided  only  that  a sufficient 
number  of  applications  be  received  before 
the  end  of  this  year.  He  anticipated  ulti- 
mate success  for  this  attempt  to  spread  archi- 
tectural education,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to 
hope  that  similar  examinations  to  those  already 
held  in  London  might  be  annually  conducted  by 
local  societies  of  architects,  not  only  in  Glasgow 
but  also  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham, 
and,  the  fates  being  propitious,  in  Bristol.  As 
a proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in  teaching 
and  examination,  he  would  remind  his  audience 
that  in  his  address  last  November  he  had  men- 
tioned the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute 
as  coming  into  use  and  worthy  of  support.  Ho 
was  pleased  to  be  able  to  Btate  that  this  year 
the  candidates  for  examination  in  that  Technical 
College  numbered  2,397,  as  against  1,972  in 
1882,  giving  an  increase  of  425. 

Last  year  he  had  also  alluded  to  the  privi- 
leges of  non-Metropolitan  Fellows  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  compared  with  those  of  the  Metropolitan 
Fellows.  Since  then  considerable  progress 


towards  an  understanding  in  the  matter  had 
been  made.  A special  committee  of  the  Council 
was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Manchester 
Society  of  Architects  on  the  subject,  the  result 
being  that  a communication  was  made  to  Mr. 
John  Holden,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  latter 
body,  of  which  the  following  is  a verbatim 
copy  : — 

“ Referring  to  the  Memorial  dated  the  16th 
of  August,  1882,  in  respect  to  the  position  and 
privileges  of  non-Metropolitan  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  submitted  on  their 
behalf  by  your  Manchester  Society  of  Architects, 
referring  also  to  the  Conference  held  in  London 
on  the  3rd  of  December,  1882,  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  your  Society  and  a sub-committee  of 
the  Council  of  the  Institute,  whoso  report,  dated 
the  6th  of  January,  1883,  containing  resolutions 
agreed  upon  by  the  Manchester  Society  and  the 
sub-committee,  offered  suggestions  for  ascertaining 
the  sense  of  the  whole  body  of  Fellows  in  respect  to 
the  annual  election  of  officers  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  generally  without  compelling  every  non- 
Metropolitan  member  to  travel  to  London  in  order 
to  record  his  vote  in  person  : we  have  to  state  that 
after  long  and  careful  consideration  the  Council 
have  decided  to  meet  the  views  of  the  memorialists 
in  the  matter  of  eliciting  individual  opinions  and 
advice  in  writing  from  the  general  body  of  Fellows. 
For  this  purpose,  with  regard  to  the  next  annual 
election,  it  has  been  decided  as  a tentative  course  to 
forward,  prior  to  the  first  issue  of  the  Balloting  List, 
a circular  letter  to  every  Fellow  throughout  tbo 
United  Kingdom  inviting  him  to  fill  in  on  a blank  form 
(to  be  enclosed  with  the  circular)  the  name  of  any 
Fellow,  or  the  names  of  Fellows  not  exceeding  four, 
whom  he  would  suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Council  for  nomination  in  such  list  as  ordinary 
member  or  members  of  Council  for  the  onsuingyear 
of  office. 

With  regard  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  by-law, 
or  the  alteration,  repeal,  or  suspension  of  any  existing 
by-law  proposed  under  the  terms  of  By-law  LXXI1. 
or  with  regard  to  professional  questions  of  general 
interest,  the  Council  propose  to  adopt  a similar 
tentative  method  of  previously  ascertaining  the 
views  thereon  of  the  whole  body  of  Fellows.  Before 
this  decision  was  arrived  at  the  Council  sought  legal 
advice  in  respect  to  the  true  limit  of  interpretation 
to  be  given  to  that  clause  in  the  Charter  which 
states  that  ‘ at  all  general  meetings  and  meetings  of 
the  Council  the  majority  of  the  members  present 
and  having  a right  to  vote  thereat  respectively 
shall  decide  upon  the  matteis  propounded  at  such 
meetings.’  The  Hon.  Solicitor  was  good  enough  to 
devote  much  attention  to  the  subject,  and  the 
result  confirmed  the  Council  in  their  opinion  that 
a Fellow,  in  order  to  use  his  privilege  of  voting, 
must  be  present  in  person,  while  any  suggestion 
which  might  nullify  or  even  evade  that  law  would 
be  in  opposition  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  Charter. 

Imbued  with  these  convictions,  but  feeling  at  the 
same  time  a sincere  desire  to  satisfy,  as  far  as  lies 
in  the  power  of  the  Corporate  body,  the  wishes  of 
non-Metropolitan  Fellows,  anxious  also  to  see  the 
latter  engaged  equally  with  their  Metropolitan 
colleagues  in  the  work  of  the  Institute,  the  Council 
trust  that  this  proposal  for  previously  obtaining  the 
advice  in  writing  of  the  whole  body  of  Fellows  in 
respect  to  the  annual  election  and  the  affairs  of  the 
Institute  generally,  will  be  accepted  by  Fellows 
resident  at  a distance  from  London  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is  offered,  and  that  the  tentative  efforts  to 
be  made  next  year  for  the  purpose  may  prove  useful 
and  beneficial  to  the  Institute  at  large.” 

At  the  same  time  a slight  modification  of 
By-laws  Nos.  XXVI.  and  XXVII.  in  regard  to 
the  election  of  officers  had  been  proposed  and 
accepted,  particulars  of  which  it  might  be 
desirable  to  mention.  In  January  last  a friendly 
requisition  was  submitted  under  the  terms  of 
By-law  LXXI.,  signed  by  William  White, 
F.S.A.,  Fellow ; Ewan  Christian,  vice-president ; 
Thomas  VV.  Cutler,  Fellow ; Robert  W.  Edis, 
F.S.A.,  Fellow;  R.  Phene  Spiers,  F.S.A.,  Follow  ; 
John  Noyes,  Fellow;  Alfred  Waterhouse,  A. R. A., 
member  of  Council ; and  Joseph  Peacock,  Fellow, 
asking  the  Council  to  consider  the  By-laws 
XXVI.  and  XXVII.,  on  the  grounds  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  requisitionists,  the  nomination  to 
the  highest  offices  of  the  Institute  ought  to  bo 
in  the  unrestricted  discretion  of  the  Council. 
A conference  between  them  and  the  Council  was 
held  on  the  26th  of  February  last,  when,  on 
their  behalf,  two  resolutions  were  offered  to  the 
Council  as  suggestions  in  respect  to  the  altera- 
tions of  the  by-laws  in  question,  and  after 
careful  and  protracted  consideration  of  them 
the  Council  arrived  at  the  decision  contained 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  minutes  of 
meetings  of  Council  held  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  June : — 

“ That  as  regards  the  nomination  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Council  shall  be  empowered  to  nominate 
for  election  any  Fellow  or  Hon.  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects ; that  present  and 
past  members  of  Council  alone  shall  be  eligible 
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for  nomination  as  Vice-President ; and  that 
no  Vice-President  who  has  filled  the  office  for 
six  successive  years  shall  be  eligible  for  re-elec- 
tion as  Vice-President  until  the  expiration  of  twelve 
months  from  the  termination  of  his  office.  Further 
that  the  enforced  retirement  of  members  of  Council 
annually  by  rotation  is  not  desirable.” 

In  accordance  therewith  the  President  added 
that  the  Council  proposed  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  recommending  to  a Special 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  the  alteration 
of  By-laws  XXVI.  and  XXVII.,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, other  by-laws  relating  thereto. 

It  might  be  here  relevant  to  the  subject  if  he 
made  some  allusion  to  a circumstance  connected 
with  the  career  of  one  of  their  most  esteemed 
past  vice-presidents.  It  was  of  course  no  news 
to  them  that  Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  for  some 
forty  years  had  conducted  the  oldest  professional 
journal  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Builder, 
had  just  abdicated  the  editorial  chair,  and  the 
President  trusted  that  in  the  able  writer  and 
artist  who  succeeds  him  they  would  find,  as  he 
had  no  doubt  they  would  find,  the  same  cour- 
teous spirit  and  fair  gentlemanlike  criticism 
which  had  insured  to  Mr.  Godwin,  both  during 
his  editorship  and  on  his  retirement,  the  respect 
and  sympathy  of  all  his  friends  and  colleagues. 

Some  time  during  the  session  now  opened, 
probably  about  July,  continued  the  President, 
the  Institute  would  enter  upon  its  fiftieth 
year  of  existence,  and  though  he  had  no 
wish  to  forestall  the  interesting  remarks  which 
would  be  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  his 
successor,  he  thought  it  an  agreeable  duty  to 
intimate  the  near  approach  of  so  interesting  an 
event.  Of  those  worthies  who  mot,  in  1834, 
their  excellent  and  venerable  friend,  Professor 
Donaldson  was  the  only  survivor.  He  trusted 
that  when  they  were  called  upon  to  celebrate 
their  full  half-century,  the  Professor  would  be 
with  them  in  health  and  spirits  to  point  a moral 
and  adorn  a tale  of  interest  and  importance,  he 
ventured  to  believe,  to  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture. At  the  jubilee  of  the  Institute,  a large 
number  of  architects  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  would  probably  be  gathered 
together  in  London,  and  following  the  precedent 
of  1881,  the  Conference  would  take  place  at  the 
period  of  the  annual  meeting  during  the  first 
week  of  May.  He  trusted  that  the  gathering 
would  be  not  only  national,  but  even  interna- 
tional, for  he  had  reason  to  know  that  more 
than  one  Foreign  Corresponding  Member  would, 
on  the  occasion,  gratify  their  British  confreres 
with  their  presence  in  this  country. 


Mr.  Waterhouse,  A.R.A.,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting 
and  vigorous  address,  said  he  would  not  attempt 
to  follow  the  President  through  all  the  different 
parts  of  it,  especially  through  his  arguments 
with  regard  to  improved  Thames  communica- 
tion between  the  two  sides  of  the  river  below 
London  Bridge,  because  he  (the  speaker)  had 
given  very  little  attention  to  the  subject, 
though  ho  felt  it  to  be  a very  important  one. 
He  was  sure  that  they  would  all  regret  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Baron  von  Ferstel,  who  was  an 
architect  of  unusual  power,  as  all  who  had  seen 
his  works  in  Vienna  could  testify.  It  saddened 
one  to  see  one  after  another  taken  from 
them  ; at  the  same  time,  however,  they  were 
consoled  and  reassured  as  to  the  future 
when  they  observed  the  greatly  - increasing 
excellence  of  the  work  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  profession.  In  reference  to  the  proposed 
equestrian  statue  at  Blackfriars  Bridge,  he 
thought  that  if  it  were  possible  always  to  erect 
plaster  casts  of  statues  in  tho  first  instance, 
they  would  not  have  so  many  sculptural  abor- 
tions as  they  had  to  lament. 

Colonel  Prendergast,  Hon.  Associate,  in 
seconding  the  motion,  said  that  the  Presi- 
dent's address  was  full  of  valuable  matter, 
especially  the  part  which  referred  to  the  vast 
bridge  across  the  Thames  which  must  be  built 
sooner  or  later.  But  he  thought  that  the  traffic 
across  London  Bridge  could  be  considerably 
reduced  if  there  was  some  understanding  with 
the  great  carrying  companies  of  the  metropolis. 
For  instance,  the  London  aijd  North-Western 
Railway  Company  had  an  enormous  depot  in 
Broad-street,  near  Finsbury-circus,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  without  there  being,  as  he 
believed,  any  necessity.  Their  distribution  from 
this  crowded  locality  did  much  to  crowd  the  ap- 
proaches to  London  Bridge.  In  regard  to  the 
remarks  as  to  the  entrance  of  members  to  the 
Institute,  they  were,  he  thought,  upon  the  eve 
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of  a great  change  in  public  opinion.  There  was 
no  one  in  that  room  who  more  highly  appre- 
ciated than  he  did  the  architectural  works  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  but  signs  of  a coming  change 
of  style  were  apparent,  and  it  behoved 
the  younger  members  of  the  profession  to  study 
deeply  the  great  architecture  of  antiquity.  He 
ventured  to  hope  that  in  the  Examination 
recently  instituted  something  might  be  done  to 
give  due  weight  to  the  importance  of  this  study, 
which  he  might  call  the  grammar  of  their 
profession. 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke,  in  response  to  a call,  briefly 
supported  the  resolution.  He  referred  to  the 
coming  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute, 
and  said  that  he  could  not  look  back  so  far  as 
their  venerable  friend,  Professor  Donaldson, 
but  he  had  been  associated  with  the  Institute 
for  forty  years,  and  at  a time  when  it  was  not 
held  in  such  public  estimation  as  was  now  the 
case.  The  President  had  referred  to  the  de- 
parture from  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Builder 
of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  and  that  reminded  him 
that  at  the  time  of  which  he  (Mr.  Clarke)  spoke 
the  criticism  of  architecture  did  not  occupy 
the  same  position  as  was  the  case  in  the  present 
day. 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, the  President  spoke  a few  words  in  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


LINCOLN’S  INN  FIELDS  AND  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

Of  all  tho  grand  projects  for  new  bridges, 
streets,  and  communications  for  London  pro- 
posed or  foreshadowed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  recently,  none,  we  venture  to 
think,  will  pass  without  considerable  discussion, 
andperhapswe  may  add,  modification.  There  is 
one,  however,  to  which  we  especially  referred  in 
our  issue  of  November  18  last  year,  viz.,  the  pro- 
ject for  communications  north  and  south  between 
the  localities  on  tho  upper  and  lower  sides  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn-tields, — from  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment to  the  North  of  London,  including  tho 
approaches  to  tho  New  Law  Courts  and  im- 
portant adjacent  buildings,  — between  such 
places  as  Somerset  House  in  the  Strand,  and 
the  British  Museum  in  Bloomsbury,  the  railway 
stations  on  the  Embankment  and  those  in  the 
Euston  and  St.  Paucras  roads.  To  this  scheme 
we  would  now  further  refer,  because  we  believe 
the  exact  route  is  not  decided,  and  because  we 
think  the  matter  of  material  importance  to  a 
vast  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, not  only  at  present  but  in  the  future. 
The  rumour  which  has  reached  us  is  that  the 
route  recently  contemplated  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  was  not  dissimilar  in 
some  respects, — at  least  so  far  as  the  southern 
forks  were  concerned,  those  from  the  two 
churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Clements  (the  one 
an  old  route  improved,  the  other  a new  one 
partly  cut  out  of  the  Government  property  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Law  Courts) — from  that  of 
the  plan  published  by  ourselves  on  the  above 
date,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  archi- 
tect, butdissimilar  in  that  it  proposed  to  carry  the 
traffic  through  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  bringing  it 
all  into  Holborn  merely,  without  any  provision 
for  carrying  it  on  further  northwards.  To  this 
there  are  many  and  grave  objections,  and  we 
hope  they  have  shown  themselves  ere  this  as 
strongly  to  the  Board  as  to  ourselves.  The  first 
is  the  destruction  almost  of  that  noblest  of 
all  squares,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  one  of  the 
lungs  of  London,  by  choking  it  with  dust  and 
noisy  traffic  just  when  open  spaces  are  so 
valued.  In  contemplating  the  future  we  fancy 
we  see  strings  of  vehicles  and  clouds  of  dust, 
which  may  not  for  the  present  be  visible  even 
were  the  route  open  at  once ; for  we  know  how 
slowly,  comparatively,  the  lines  of  traffic  readjust 
themselves ; but  we  also  know  how  the  traffic 
seems  suddenly  to  swell  and  grow  as  soon  as 
the  advantage  or  importance  of  the  route  is 
apparent. 

What  the  legal  inhabitants  of  the  west  side 
and  adjacent  corners  of  “the  Fields”  will  say 
to  tho  Board’s  proposal  we  can  well  imagine, 
and  that  they  will  represent  their  case  forcibly 
and  clearly  we  have  no  doubt  when  the  time 
comes.  We  should,  however,  hope  that  when  a 
good  alternative  route  is  pointed  out  and  shown, 
on  good  authority,  to  be  not  only  practicable, 
but  economically  valuable,  it  will  prevail  over  an 
ill-advised  line  which  may  appear  at  first  sight 
only  to  bo  economical,  but  which  is  evidently 
not  so,  when  the  matter  is  studied  on  the  spot 
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and  with  the  rate-book  as  a guide.  Another 
objection  surely  would  be  that  after  all  the 
taking  down  of  houses  and  sacrificing  valuable 
frontages  to  form  the  entry  into  Holborn,  there 
is  no  route  on  the  opposite  side, — nothing  beyond 
Holborn  itself,  noc  even  the  smallest  alley  or 
turnstile  in  continuation,  so  that  to  make  the 
advantage  of  this  plan  equal  to  the  proposed 
route  through  Little  Queen-street  a line  would 
have  to  be  cut  through  a large  number  of 
buildings  on  the  north  side,  costing  a very 
heavy  sum  in  addition  to  that  requisite  for 
acquiring  and  utilising  the  property  in  Gate- 
street  and  Little  Turnstile. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hayward’s  proposed 
route,  passing  through  property  at  the  back  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  west  of  its  western  side, 
low  in  value,  and  of  a character  unworthy  of 
the  locality,  being  also  even  partly  vacant  and 
useless  ground,  — would  enter  Great  Queen- 
street  in  a line  with  Little  Queen-street,  the 
long-expected  improvement  of  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later),  and  crossing  in  the  least 
possible  space  and  most  direct  manner, — a 
straight  line,  — continue  immediately  up 
Southampton-row  to  the  north,  with  the  very 
least  possible  obstruction  to  the  traffic  east  and* 
west,  which  is  often  very  great  at  this  point. 
Here  Mr.  Hayward  proposes  an  octagonal 
“ Place,” — a form  which  lends  itself  well  to  the 
proposed  street  arrangements,  and  would  do  so 
the  more  were  the  station  of  the  contemplated 
railway  from  St.  Pancras  to  Charing  Cross 
planted  here,  as  we  believe  is  in  contemplation. 

The  one  great  object  of  going  north  and 
south  without  break  would  bo  accomplished  by 
this  route,  and  access  to  the  important  northern 
railway  termini  made  a fact  which  hitherto  has 
been  only  a dream  of  the  future. 

We  cannot  but  credit  the  Board  with  the 
very  best  intentions  in  their  desire  to  provide 
new  main  arteries  in  the  great  London 
system  ; but  we  plead  for  retaining  what  is 
valuable,  while  making  the  necessary  sweep  of 
encumbrances.  In  the  same  way  we  should 
hope  that  the  paragraph  which  appeared  recently 
in  our  own  pages  as  to  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  two  churches  in  tho  Strand,— 
buildings  as  picturesque  and  as  valuable  monu- 
ments as  any  in  London, — is  but  a distorted 
dream,  and  that  no  member  of  the  Board,  much 
less  the  cencentrated  wisdom  of  that  body, 
would  consent  to  discuss  their  removal.  There 
is  ample  room  to  set  back  the  lines  of  street 
frontages  to  any  needful  extent  on  the  north 
side,  where  is  the  chief  line  of  access  to  the 
Law  Courts,  and  the  position  of  the  buildings 
dividing  tho  traffic  is  in  no  way  objectionable, 
but  tho  reverse.  Let  them  alone!  * 


DEMOLITION  IN  GRAY’S  INN-ROAD. 

So  multitudinous  are  the  courts  and  alleys 
which  open  out  from  the  several  streets  in  the 
denser  portions  of  the  metropolis  that  we  shall 
scarcely  miss  those  which  have  just  been  re- 
moved for  the  widening,  in  its  southern  portion, 
of  Gray’s  Inn-road.  Yet  the  number  of  these 
particular  approaches  and  passages  is  not  incon- 
siderable in  itself ; and  ere  their  names  and 
situation  are  lost  beyond  recall  we  give  a list 
of  them, — far  completer  than  may  be  found  in 
the  usual  authorities, — for  the  use  of  students 
of  London  topography  in  the  future.  Reckoning 
from  the  Holborn  end  of  the  lane,  they  are  as 
follow  : — Fox-court,  Feather-court,  Bell-court, 
Plough-yard,  Spread  Eagle-court,  King’s  Head- 
court,  IIuns-alley.TyndaH's-buildings,  Baldwin’s- 
gardens,  Baldwin’s-court,Boarded-alley,  Queen’s 
Head-court,  Verulam-street,  Pinder  (or  Pinner) 
alley,  Leopard-alley,  Maidenhead-alley,  King’s 
Head  Inn-yard,  George-court,  Black  Horse- 
yard,  Rose  and  Crown-court,  Portpool-lane, 
Nag’s  Head  - court,  Barns  - yard,  Cock  and 
Dolphin  Inn-yard,  Red  Lion  Inn-yard,  and  Black 
Bull  Inn-yard.  The  Standard  and  Cow  yards, 
with  the  Talbot  Inn,  were  recently  absorbed  by 
the  Town-hall,  and  Sparrow’s  Rents  by  Reid 
& Co.’s  brewery,  which  was  formerly  the  old 
Boar’s  Head  brew-house,  and,  with  tho  three 
adjacent  houses  in  tho  lane,  belonged  to  tho 
Bristol  Corporation.  These  several  messuages 
stood  partly  on  the  property  appertaining  to 
Bath  House,  and  partly  in  the  manor  of 
Purtpoole  or  Portpoole.  This  latter  remained 


* We  learu  that  a memorial  is  in  progress  of  signature, 
by  those  interested  in  the  locality,  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  embodying  a strong  protest  against  the  presumed 
interference  with  Lincoln's  Inn-fields  on  its  west  side,— 
except  merely  to  improve  the  footway  into  Holborn. 
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hereditary  in  the  Gray  family  from  22nd 
Edward  I.  to  the  time  of  King  Henry  VII., 
when,  in  the  year  1505,  Lord  Gray  de  Wilton 
demised  his  manor,  together  with  certain  mes- 
suages and  gardens,  to  one  Hugh  Denny.  From 
him  the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
prior  and  convent  at  East  Sheen,  Surrey,  who 
leased  “the  mansion  of  Portpoole”  to  “certain 
students  of  the  law  ” for  an  annual  rent  of 
61.  13s.  4d.  At  the  Dissolution  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Gray’s  Inn  were  transferred  to 
the  king’s  books  as  fee-farm  tenants  of  the 
crown,  paying  the  same  rent  as  to  the  monks  of 
Sheen.  Bath  House,  mainly  rebuilt  by  William 
Bourchier,  Earl  of  Bath,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  again  reconstructed 
by  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brooke,  who  here  fell 
a victim  to  the  resentment  of  his  dependent, 
Ralph  Haywood,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1628. 

Lord  Brooke,  whose  memory  survives  in  the 
adjacent  Brooke’s  Market,  Greville,  Beauchamp, 
and  Brooke  streets,  was  schoolfellow  with  the 
author  of  the  “Arcadia’’  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
Thomas  Ashton.  He  it  was  who  desired  that 
his  epitaph  should  set  forth  as  his  principal 
claims  upon  the  regard  of  posterity  that  he  had 
been  servant  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to 
King  James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 
In  that  part  of  the  lane#  which  is  now  pulled 
down  Pym . and  Hampden  are  said  to  have 
lodged  when  the  Star  Chamber  was  investi- 
gating a certain  question  relating  to  ship  money. 
John  Aubrey,  the  antiquary,  lived  in  Rose 
and  Crown-court,  as  may  be  gathered  from  some 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  period  1672-3, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Browne  “at  W.  Henry  Coley 
his  house  ” there.  Of  Fox-court  we  have  lately 
spoken.f  Pinner,  or  Pindar,  court  will  live 
awhile  by  name  in  the  Pindar  of  Wakefield,  an 
old  tavern,  famous  in  its  day,  at  the  further 
end  of  Gray’s  Inn-road,  near  the  St.  Chad’s 
Well.  Baldwin’ s-gardens,  with  an  nncanny 
repute  rivalled  by  that  other  ancient  sanctuary 
Fulwood’s-rents,  its  neighbour,  home  of  Ned 
Ward,  and, — strange  conjunction, — of  the 
Spectator,  was  so  styled  from  Baldwin, 
gardener  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  Few  traces, 
Bave  in  direction  only,  exist  of  the  once  fair  and 
pleasant  way  leading  past  Battle-bridge  by 
Maiden-lane  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate, 
which  aroused  the  admiration  of  Stowe.  Still, 
readers  of  Fielding  will  be  pleased  to  be 
reminded  that  Tom  Jones,  in  his  search  for 
Sophia  Western,  first  entered  London  with 
Partridge  by  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  a thoroughfare 
that  formed,  in  later  times,  the  route  for  the 
old  Paddington  stage  from  the  then  new  New- 
road  to  Holborn-bars. 


THE  SEVERN  TUNNEL. 

In  our  remarks  of  the  20th  ultimo  (ante, 
p.  510)  on  the  flooding  of  the  Severn  Tunnel, 
we  suggested  the  possibility  of  having  to  resort 
to  the  expedient  of  sinking  a cylinder  directly 
down  on  the  site  of  the  leak.  This,  the  Times 
of  November  1 states,  the  engineers  have  now 
determined  to  do  ; although  the  word  “shaft” 
is  used  instead  of  “ cylinder.”  Will  the  engineers 
of  the  tunnel  take  it  in  good  part  if  we  suggest 
(considering  the  great  risk,  both  of  cost  and  of 
human  life,  that  is  incurred  in  a case  of  the 
kind),  that  the  use  of  an  iron  cylinder,  made  in 
segments,  will  probably  be  found  not  only  the 
most  secure,  but  ultimately  the  cheapest,  method 
of  sinking  ? A firm  basis  will  thus  be  afforded 
for  sinking,  winding,  and  pumping  operations, 
which  no  other  mode  of  protecting  a shaft  can 
secure.  And  if  the  use  of  compressed  air 
should  hereafter  become  necessary,  the  method, 
if  contemplated  in  deciding  on  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  iron  cylinder,  may  be  hereafter 
introduced  without  additional  expense. 

The  disaster  which  befel  the  tunnel  at  the 
equinoctial  spring  tide  must  not  in  any  way  be 
confounded  with  the  leak.  The  only  point  for 
remark  as  to  the  overflow  of  the  Severn  tide 
pouring  down  the  shaft  is,  that  in  the  basin  of 
a river  notoriously  subject  to  some  of  the 
highest  tides  in  the  world,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  the  bank-head  of  a tunnel  shaft 
would  naturally  have  been  raised  above  the 
highest  known  level  of  rise  of  tide.  For  that, 
however,  the  contractors  are  quit  at  the 
moderate  cost  of  one  or  two  horses,  and  so  much 
extra  pumping.  It  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is 
happy  that  no  men  were  lost.  The  overflow  is 

* The  southern  portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  Gray’s 
Inn-road  was,  until  a few  years  ago,  called  Gray’s  Inn -lane. 

f See  the  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  34S  (Sept.  15,  1883). 


now  pumped  out,  and  a door,  constructed  to 
shut  off  the  western  part  of  the  tunnel,  being 
closed  by  divers,  on  the  31st  October,  the 
drying  of  this  part  of  the  works  appears  to 
be  quite  within  reach.  This,  however,  tells  ns 
nothing  as  to  the  leak  ; and  the  influx  of  tidal 
water  renders  unavailable  the  test  which  we 
suggested  as  to  connexion  or  non-connexion 
with  the  channel.  As  far  as  we  can  form  an 
opinion  from  what  has  been  published  as  to  the 
results  of  the  pumping,  we  are  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  local  reservoir  theory  may  prove  to  be 
true.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  work,  which  it 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  engineers  to 
execute,  as  to  which  it  is  so  impossible  to  antici- 
pate (he  phenomena  as  in  the  case  of  tunnelling. 
In  the  Kilsby  Tunnel,  on  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham Railway  (2,398  yards  long),  the  usual 
trial  borings  had  been  made,  but  unaccountably 
missed  a quicksand,  which  extended  over  a length 
of  450  yards  of  tunnel.  Pumping  machinery  of 
a magnitude  which  at  that  time  was  thought 
very  formidable  had  to  be  created  ; and  for  nine 
months  2,000  gallons  per  minute  were  raised 
from  the  treacherous  soil.  It  was  at  one  time 
feared  that  the  work  would  have  to  be 
abandoned,  and  a new  application  made  to 
Parliament  to  sanction  a diversion  of  the  line. 
As  it  was,  the  actual  cost  of  the  tunnel  was 
raised  from  99,000i.,  for  which  it  had  been  let, 
to  nearly  300,000?.,  or  from  40?.  to  125?.  per 
linear  yard.  These  figures  show  a remarkable 
contrast  between  the  cost  of  removing  the  solid 
and  the  liquid  contents  of  a given  section  of 
tunnel.  The  former  is  a matter  the  cost  of 
which  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
fairly  approximated.  As  to  tho  latter,  if  extra 
expense  once  begins  there  is  no  telling  where 
it  will  stop.  The  original  Thames  Tunnel  of 
Sir  M.  I.  Brunei  cost  1,137?.  per  linear  yard,  or 
a little  over  two  millions  sterling  per  mile. 


EDINBURGH. 

All  the  scaffolding  has  been  recently  removed 
from  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Giles,  and  it  is 
now  apparent  that  the  additions  to  the  exterior, 
whatever  objections  may  be  taken  to  details, 
have  to  some  extent  mitigated  the  hard 
formality  which  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Burn’s 
operations.  It  is  manifest,  however,  to  the 
most  superficial  observer,  that  a good  deal 
remains  to  be  done  in  order  that  the  exterior 
may  present  anything  approaching  a satis- 
factory effect.  The  north  elevation,  towards 
the  High-street,  may  safely  be  left  as  it  is  ; but 
tho  south  transept  still  exhibits  the  built-up 
doorway,  wdth  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
thereto.  Now  that  the  new  west  doorway  is 
free  from  obstruction,  the  baldness  of  the  re- 
mainder is  brought  into  more  striking  promi- 
nence, and  the  east  end  would  not  suffer  by 
being  overhauled  and  relieved  from  its  present 
flatness. 

In  the  Grassmarket  a very  humble  upper 
room,  over  a shop,  has  been  used  as  a working 
men’s  church,  but  this  process  of  setting  aside 
special  places  of  worship  for  different  branches 
of  the  body  politic  does  not  seem  to  meet  with 
general  approval.  A site  has  recently  become 
vacant  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Grass- 
market,  by  the  demolition  of  some  old  buildings, 
and  upon  this  site  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a new 
church,  to  accommodate  a congregation  of 
200,  with  a hall  in  connexion  therewith  to 
seat  300  persons.  The  new  church  is  to  be 
dedicated  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert- 
son, of  Greyfriars  parish.  The  site  is  one 
where  picturesqueness  should  be  aimed  at,  and 
this  may  be  attained  even  although  the  funds 
at  command  are  small.  Situated  as  it  will  be 
at  tho  base  of  the  Castle  Rock,  any  attempt  at 
producing  an  imposing  effect  is  likely  to  prove 
abortive. 

On  a recently- cleared  site  to  the  west  of  the 
original  Chalmers  Memorial  Church  in  the 
West  Port,  a new  police  and  fire-station  is  to 
be  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Robert  Mor- 
ham,  City  Architect.  The  building  is  to  be  four 
stories  high,  and  tho  style  will  be  of  Scottish 
character  in  keeping  with  the  architectural 
features  of  the  locality.  Upon  the  ground- 
floor  there  will  be  a charge-office,  a district 
sergeant’s  room,  muster-room,  lamp-room,  six 
cells,  and  fire-engine  room.  The  upper  floors 
are  to  be  occupied  as  dwelling-houses  by 
members  of  the  police-force  and  fire-brigade. 
The  new  Chalmers  Memorial  Church  to  the 
westward  is  now  completed,  so  far  as  the 
exterior  is  concerned.  The  spire  is  imbued 


with  that  sturdy  massiveness  which  is  a charac- 
teristic of  old  Scottish  churches,  and  when 
toned  down  somewhat  wrill  accord  well  with  tho 
surroundings.  The  body  of  the  church  is 
hardly  so  satisfactory,  but  is  not  devoid  of  a 
certain  quaintness  of  effect  which  is  appropriate 
to  the  locality. 

Episcopal  sanction  has  been  obtained  for 
the  erection  of  a mission-hall  for  the  temporary 
accommodation  of  a congregation  at  Golden 
Acre,  Inverleith-row,  at  a cost  of  500?.  If  it 
is  found  that  a sufficient  congregation  gathers 
to  this  centre,  a suitable  church  will,  in  due 
course,  be  erected. 

The  Clydesdale  Bank-buildings  in  George- 
street  have  been  considered  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce.  The 
central  portion  of  the  elevation  towards  George- 
street  is  recessed,  and  there  is  a plain  doorway 
approached  by  a flight  of  steps.  This  having 
been  considered  by  the  bank  authorities  a defect, 
Mr.  Macnaughton,  architect,  was  employed  to 
remedy  it.  With  this  view  a balustrade  of  tho 
usual  type  has  been  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
flight  of  steps.  Some  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  interior  by  the  removal  of  pillars 
which  were  considered  obstructive.  The  floor 
has  been  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  the  walls 
decorated  in  a tasteful  and  effective  manner. 

In  connexion  with  the  Free  Church  Assembly 
Hall,  certain  adjoining  buildings  fronting  Lawn- 
market  and  in  Milne’s-courtare  to  be  removed  to 
widen  and  improve  the  east  corridor  of  the  great 
hall,  and  upon  part  of  the  ground  there  is  to  bo 
erected  a minor  hall  and  other  accommodation. 
One  of  tho  old  landmarks  of  the  city  will,  by 
these  operations,  be  swept  away;  it  presents 
towards  the  Lawnmarket  a quaint  tumble-down 
frontage.  The  very  picturesque  house  imme- 
diately opposite,  at  the  head  of  the  West  Bow, 
was  pulled  down  some  time  ago,  and  a new 
block  is  to  be  erected  thereon  forthwith.  Tho 
new  buildings  erected  here  keep  up  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past,  and  future  generations  may 
look  upon  them  in  somewhat  of  the  same  light 
as  we  did  upon  those  which  have  disappeared. 

A statue  of  the  late  Professor  Dick  is  to  be 
erected  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  Veterinary 
College,  of  which  he  was  the  founder.  It  is  to 
be  cut  in  freestone,  by  Mr.  John  Rhind,  sculptor, 
and,  with  its  pedestal,  will  stand  12  ft.  high. 
The  deceased  Professor  is  represented  as  seated 
and  attired  in  the  ordinary  frock  coat,  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  holds  the  fetlock  bone  of  a horse. 
The  left  arm  is  thrown  back  over  the  arm  of 
the  seat,  the  countenance  denoting  that  he  has 
given  utterance  to  some  emphatic  remark.  The 
likeness  is  said  to  be  striking,  and  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Rhind  has  carried  out  the  work  is 
considered  highly  satisfactory. 

During  the  summer  vacation  considerable 
alterations  have  been  effected  in  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  University  buildings. 
The  Librarian’s  house  has  been  converted 
into  a Senate  Hall,  while  the  old  Senate 
Hall,  with  its  ante-room,  has  been  converted 
into  a public  office  and  secretary’s  office. 
The  entrance  to  the  Senate  Hall  is  by  a Doric 
doorway  in  the  middle  of  the  south-east 
quadrant.  The  Senate  House  is  36  ft.  long 
by  24  ft.  wide,  and  18  ft.  high.  There  is  an 
ante-room  divided  from  it  by  a screen,  with 
Ionic  columns  and  wide  sliding  doors,  admitting 
of  the  two  apartments  being  thrown  into  one, 
with  an  available  length  of  48  ft.  There  is  an 
appropriate  cornice,  and  above  it  is  a curved 
cove  with  moulded  ribs,  which  are  carried 
across  the  ceiling,  dividing  it  into  panels,  two 
of  which  are  fitted  with  ventilating  gas-burners. 
Those  alterations  have  been  carried  out  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Morham,  City 
Architect,  at  a cost  of  about  1,300?. 


Danger  from  Panic  in  Theatres,  &c. — 

Mr.  J.  G.  Buckle  writes, — “I  would  call  the 
attention  of  architects  and  managers  to  a 
fastening  for  doors  known  as  Arnott’s  patent 
bolt,  a really  practicable  and  serviceable  inven- 
tion. It  is  intended  for  all  doors  used  by  the 
public  in  places  of  entertainment.  It  only 
allows  the  door  to  be  opened  outwards,  requires 
no  manipulation,  and  can  be  opened  by  a slight 
push  from  the  inside.  When  the  door  has  once 
been  opened  it  can  only  be  rebolted  by  the 
attendant,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  bolt, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  slip  into  the  socket. 
With  such  a bolt  on  the  door  the  Suuderland 
calamity  could  not  have  occurred.  All  the 
doors  in  public  buildings  should  be  fitted  with 
this  or  some  similar  contrivance.” 
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THE  EOTAL  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

We  hear  that  statements  are  abroad  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  construct  a staircase  from 
the  north  corridor  in  the  Royal  Courts  of 
Justice  (that  is,  the  cross  corridor  which  con- 
nects the  long  court  corridors)  into  the  Great 
Hall.  We  pointed  out  some  time  ago  in  discuss- 
ing the  merits  and  failings  of  the  new  buildings, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  such  a staircase,  both 
for  practical  use  and  for  the  completeness  of 
the  hall.  The  serious  mistake  in  omitting  this 
staircase  was  very  prominently  marked  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  present  sittings  of  the  court. 
The  judicial  procession  headed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  his  black  and  gold  robes,  preceded 
by  his  mace-bearer,  having  solemnly  walked  up 
the  centre  of  the  hall  from  the  Strand  entrance, 
was  compelled,  on  reaching  the  top,  to  disappear 
into  the  dark  crypts  and  to  proceed  through 
dismal  passages  adorned  with  a refreshment- 
bar,  and  then  up  a back  staircase,  past  lava- 
tories, and  robing-rooms  until  it  reached 
the  court  corridors.  The  Queen’s  Counsel  and 
others  followed  by  the  same  route,  though 
some  braved  the  darkness  of  the  winding  stair- 
cases leading  into  the  east  and  west  corridors. 
Had  there  been  a staircase  leading  directly 
from  the  Great  Hall,  the  procession  would  have 
proceeded  in  the  same  dignified  way  as  it  began 
straight  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  different 
courts.  In  a lesser  degree  the  same  incon- 
venience is  felt  every  day,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  authorities  will  lose  no  time  in 
making  the  necessary  changes.  This  great 
cardinal  matter  is  one  of  so  much  practical  and 
artistic  importance  that  we  refrain  from  making 
any  observations  on  some  minor  details  in 
connexion  with  this  important  national  building, 
so  that  nothing  shall  lessen  the  importance  of 
this  main  point. 


CONCRETE  GROYNE  OPPOSITE  PASTON 
PLACE,  BRIGHTON. 

In  our  last  volume  (p.  604)  we  gave  illustra- 
tions of  the  premiated  designs  for  certain  im- 
provements which  the  Corporation  of  Brighton 
propose  to  carry  out  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
sea-front  known  as  the  Madeira-road,  and  we 
this  week  give  an  illustration  of  a concrete 
groyne  which  has  been  built  on  the  shore  oppo- 
site Paston-place,  to  the  eastward  of  the  pro- 
posed improvements,  as  it  iB  through  the  opera- 
tion of  this  groyne  that  the  Corporation  are 
able  to  acquire  the  land  upon  which  they  will 
be  constructed. 

Paston-place  is  a street  leading  down  from 
the  Sussex  County  Hospital  to  the  sea  in  the 
vicinity  of  Kemp  Town,  at  a point  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  borough, 
and  at  this  point  the  sea-wall  is  about  60  ft.  in 
height,  with  a double  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  Marine-parade  to  the  beach.  The 
groyne  shown  in  our  illustration  has  been  built 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  steps,  and  extends 
from  the  base  of  the  cliff  southward  into  the 
sea  for  a distance  of  550  ft.  The  extreme 
height  from  the  footings  to  the  top  of  th9 
groyne  (exclusive  of  the  parapet  walls)  is  32  ft., 
and  the  width  in  the  middle  is  also  about  32  ft., 
but  made  circular  and  battered  as  shown  on  the 
drawing.  The  structure  is  tapered  towards 
each  end  both  as  to  width  and  height,  being 
stouter  in  the  centre  where  the  height  is 
greatest,  and  where  the  force  of  the  sea  is  more 
severely  felt. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  be  built  simply 
as  a groyne,  with  straight  sloping  sides,  but  it 
was  afterwards  determined  to  make  the  upper 
part  of  the  sides  upright  and  to  enlarge  the 
centre,  so  as  to  form  a small  promenade  pier, 
which  has  since  been  fitted  with  seats,  and 
makes  a quiet  and  agreeable  lounging-place, 
immediately  overlooking  the  sea.  The  sloping 
part  of  the  groyne  is  built  to  a batter  of  1 in  3, 
and  the  whole  of  the  work  is  faced  with  blocks 
containing  about  3 cubic  feet  in  each,  made 
separately  in  moulds  with  large  flint  stones, 
bedded  by  hand  in  Portland  cement,  the  bed 
and  cross  joints  of  the  blocks  when  set  being 
also  of  cement.  The  blocks  are  regularly 
bonded  in  the  manner  of  masonry,  and  the 
hearting  between  the  facing  blocks  is  filled  in 
either  with  blocks  made  of  Portland  cement 
and  shingle,  or,  where  the  work  is  above  the 
tidal  action,  with  cement  concrete  laid  in  mass 
in  the  usual  way.  The  blocks  are  made  of  a 
small  size,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  handled 


and  fixed  without  the  aid  of  expensive 
scaffolding  and  machinery. 

Before  this  groyne  was  built  there  were  several 
timber  groynes  between  Paston-place  and  the 
Chain  Pier ; but  in  spite  of  these  the  sea  came 
nearly  up  to  the  foot  of  the  sea-wall  and  washed 
away  the  roadway  which  had  been  formed  at  its 
base,  whereas,  since  the  erection  of  the  concrete 
groyne  a large  bank  of  shingle  has  accumulated 
between  Paston-place  and  the  Chain  Pier,  so 
that  not  only  is  the  roadway  quite  safe,  but  the 
old  groynes  are  buried  beneath  the  shingle,  and 
several  acres  of  new  land  have  been  acquired. 
This  operation  is  still  going  on,  and  when  the 
accumulation  of  shingle  shall  have  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
groyne,  the  Town  Council  will  have  ample  space 
upon  which  to  construct  the  terraces,  lawns, 
baths,  and  other  works  which  they  have  in  con- 
templation. Already  Mr.  Magnus  Volk,  the 
enterprising  electrician,  who  has  recently 
lighted  the  Royal  Pavilion  by  electricity,  has 
undertaken  to  extend  an  electric  railway  from 
the  Steine  to  Paston-place,  along  the  south  side 
of  the  new  road,  and  to  construct  an  inclined 
plane  or  lift  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paston-place 
steps  by  which  passengers  can  be  taken  up 
from  the  Madeira-road  to  the  Marine  Parade. 

The  question  of  reclaiming  land  from  the  sea 
is  an  interesting  one  anywhere,  but  is  especially 
so  at  Brighton,  where  the  shore  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  and  more  crowded  with  visitors  from 
London  and  elsewhere  in  search  of  health  and 
recreation,  and  where  a battle  has  for  genera- 
tions been  waged  against  the  encroachments  of 
Father  Neptune.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  History 
of  England,  says  that  “ Brighton  was  described 
in  1770  as  a place  which  had  once  been  thriving, 
which  had  possessed  many  small  fishing  barks, 
and  which  had,  when  at  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  contained  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
but  which  was  sinking  fast  into  decay.  The 
sea  was  gradually  gaining  on  the  buildings, 
which  at  length  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
Ninety  years  ago  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort  were 
to  be  seen  lying  among  the  pebbles  and  seaweed 
on  the  beach,  and  ancient  men  could  still  point 
out  the  traces  of  foundations  on  a spot  where  a 
street  of  more  than  a hundred  huts  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waves.  So  desolate  was 
the  place  after  this  calamity,  that  the  vicarage 
was  thought  scarcely  worth  having.  A few 
poor  fishermen,  however,  still  continued  to  dry 
their  nets  on  those  cliffs  on  which  now  a town, 
more  than  twice  as  large  and  populous  as  the 
Bristol  of  the  Stuarts,  presents,  mile  after  mile, 
its  gay  and  fantastic  front  to  the  sea.” 

Gideon  Mantel  in  his  “ Geology  of  Sussex,” 
written  in  1822,  in  the  chapter  headed,  “ Pre- 
sent Effects  of  the  Ocean,”  gives  a similar 
account  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  and 
mentions  Brighton  as  having  lost  forty  acres, 
but  now  the  case  is  somewhat  reversed,  for 
during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so  the 
Brightonians  have  shown  so  much  spirit  in 
the  contest,  and  the  operations  have  been 
carried  on  with  so  much  judgment,  that  they 
have  not  only  held  their  ground,  but  have  been 
able  to  get  back  from  the  sea  some  of  that 
which  had  been  taken  from  them. 

The  King’s-road  has  been  widened  on  several 
occasions,  so  that  it  is  now  more  than  double 
the  width  that  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Aquarium  has  been  built  upon  land  that  was 
but  a few  years  ago  under  water,  and  a resolu- 
tion has  been  recently  passed  by  the  Town 
Council  ordering  the  extension  of  two  concrete 
groynes  opposite  East-street  and  the  Steyne 
at  a cost  of  10,000Z.,  and  a further  widening 
and  improvement  of  the  King’s-road  at  a cost 
of  25,000Z. 

The  groyne  opposite  East-street  is  near  the 
centre  of  the  town,  close  to  Brill’s  Baths,  and 
was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  which  was  built, 
having  been  designed  by  Mr.  Lockwood  in  1865, 
to  provide  a more  substantial  and  permanent 
defence  than  was  afforded  by  the  old  timber 
groynes,  which,  although  constructed  of  oak 
and  greenheart  timber  in  the  best  manner, 
were  found  to  be  unequal  to  the  work  required 
of  them.  A few  planks  washed  off  a timber 
groyne  will  allow  thousands  of  tons  of  shingle 
to  be  swept  away  before  means  can  be  taken  to 
prevent  it,  and  the  never-ceasing  action  of  the 
sea  upon  the  iron  bolts  and  timbers  produces 
a motion  and  a wearing  of  the  parts,  and 
a consequent  weakness,  which  renders  con- 
stant renewals  necessary.  The  concrete 
groynes  have  up  to  the  present  time  required 
scarcely  any  repairing  at  all,  and  are  not 
likely  to  do  so,  whilst  they  have  in  every 


case  answered  the  purpose  of  accumulating 
shingle  in  the  manner  desired.  The  first  cost 
is  heavy,  but  in  the  end  they  are  much  more  | 
economical  than  timber  groynes. 

The  cost  of  the  groyne  shown  by  our  illus- 
tration, including  the  additions  required  to  form 
it  into  a promenade  pier,  was  10,3501.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  George  Cheesman  & 
Co.,  contractors,  Brighton,  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Philip 
C.  Lockwood,  C.E.,  the  borough  surveyor. 


WESLEYAN  CHURCH  AND  SCHOOLS, 
ADDISCOMBE. 

This  church,  of  which  an  interior  view  is  i 
represented  in  our  present  issue,  was  erected  ] 
last  year.  It  is  built  of  bricks,  Kentish  rag, 
and  Box-ground  stone  externally,  and  is  in-  i 
ternally  finished  in  brick  and  stucco.  The 
roof  is  boarded.  The  pulpit  and  reredos  are  of  : 
stone,  Caen  and  Beer  stone  being  used  for  this 
and  the  other  internal  work.  The  columns  - 
separating  the  chancel  from  the  body  of  the 
church  are  of  polished  Aberdeen  granite.  The  j 
windows  are  filled  with  leaded  cathedral  glass  in 
geometrical  patterns.  It  is,  perhaps,  note-  1 
worthy  that  all  the  doors  to  the  church  open  i 
outwards.  Ventilation  is  provided  by  Mr.  Boyle’s 
patent  appliances.  The  accommodation  is  for 
624  persons  on  the  ground-floor,  and  future 
galleries  are  intended  for  382  additional  persons. 
The  schools  are  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
comprise  a general  school-room,  for  320  children ; 
an  infants’  school-room,  for  144  infants  : three 
class-rooms,  two  vestries,  and  complete  sets  of 
lavatory  and  water-closet  arrangements. 

In  the  basement  are  a kitchen  (with  lift),  a 
warming-chamber  (the  warming  by  Grundy),  | 
and  coal  and  wood  store.  The  total  cost  was 
6,000Z.  Mr.  J.  W.  Sawyer  was  the  builder,  the 
architect  being  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  of  Finsbury- 
pavement. 


ENTRANCE  DOORWAY,  ST.  MARY-LE- 
BOW. 


The  doorway  in  Wren’s  famous  church, 
which  looks  towards  Cheapsido  and  its  never-  i 
ceasing  stream  of  traffic,  ought  to  be  a subject ! 
of  interest  in  these  days  of  the  worship  of  tho  ; 
English  Renaissance  school.  Incongruous  in  | 
nearly  every  detail,  it  is  an  example,  neverthe-  I 
less  of  the  effect  which  mere  power  and  large-  \ 
ness  of  design  will  achieve,  even  when  the  , 
architectural  taste  displayed  is  none  of  the 
purest.  The  massive  rustication  of  the  jambs 
and  archivolt  forms  an  effective  framework  for 
the  more  elegant  details  of  the  doorway,  with 
its  columns  somewhat  over-entasised,  and  its  j 
Pagan  Doric  frieze,  which  has  been  loyally 
Christianised  by  the  introduction  of  cherubs’ 
heads  in  the  “metope”  spaces.  The  spot  has 
been  the  site  of  a church  nearly  as  long  as 
London  has  existed,  and  the  name  of  the  church 
is  one  of  the  household  words  in  the  literaturo 
of  old  London.  This  is  the  last  edition  of  Bow 
Church  door, — the  modern  architectural  spirit 
supplanting  the  Gothic  one  which  ruled  there 
once,  and  of  which  all  trace  was  burned  out  in 
the  great  conflagration;  and  it  has  stood  its 
ground  well.  It  is  as  solid  to-day  as  when  it 
was  built,  and  with  all  the  changes  in  taste 
and  fashion  that  have  since  supervened,  we  can 
admire  it  still.  The  lithograph  is  from  a draw- 
ing made  by  Mr.  G.  H.  M.  Addison. 


The  Prospects  of  English  Watch- 
Making. — Messrs.  Kendal  & Dent,  in  a letter 
to  the  Times,  say  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  English  watch  trade  is  that  the 
Swiss  manufacturers  can,  and  do,  produce  sound 
and  thoroughly  well-finished  watches,  good 
timekeepers,  at  less  than  half  the  cost  of  au 
ordinary  English  lever.  But  they  have  a hope- 
ful word  to  say  on  the  question  whether  tho 
English  watch  trade  will  improve  in  the  future. 
They  firmly  believe  it  will,  and  they  say  that  it 
is  a fact  that  at  the  present  moment  a goodly 
number  of  English  levers  are  being  produced  by 
machinery,  and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory. 
These  watches  keep  better  time  than  tho 
ordinary  hand-made  English  lever,  and  for 
accuracy  and  finish  are  the  cheapest  watches  in 
the  market  at  present.  They  cannot,  however, 
as  yet  be  produced  fast  enough.  There  is  more 
than  one  scheme  perfecting  that  will  affect  the 
future  of  the  English  watch  trade,  though  they 
may  be  slow. 
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7.  Calvary  at  Bamberg. 

8.  Tablet  at  Ratisbon. 

0.  Tablet  at  Kitzingen,  Bavaria. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  CARVED  OAK  WOOD- 
WORK. 

I In  the  introduction  to  this  very  handsome 
b and  interesting  publication,*  the  author  says 

i that  he  was  led  to  publish  these  illustrations 
• from  the  difficulty  he  had  himself  experienced 
> in  obtaining  practical  information  on  the  wood- 
pi  work  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
ii!  when  engaged  himself  in  the  restoration  of 

ii  houses  of  those  periods.  In  the  course  of  a 
D good  many  examinations  of  actual  examples  as 
ii  guides  for  his  own  use,  he  accumulated  a con- 

siderable  amount  of  information  and  illustra- 
te tions  in  regard  to  it,  which  he  now  puts  forth 
! as  likely  to  be  of  use  both  to  architects  and  to 
8 the  public  generally  who  are  interested  in 
n having  artistic  furniture  in  the  present  day,  or 
in  studying  the  history  of  that  which  was 
t formerly  produced. 

|:  Why  the  author  has  limited  himself  to  the 

Ii  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  wo  do  not 
||  clearly  understand,  but  probably  because  his 
V own  architectural  practice  has  lain  a good  deal 
p among  houses  of  that  period  and  style,  and  his 
i studies  have  been  accordingly.  That  the  work 
H characteristic  of  that  period  is  not  the  best  or 
3 purest  in  style  Mr.  Sanders  admits,  both  for 

i.  himself,  and  vicariously  through  the  mouth  of 
i Mr.  Ruskin,  from  whom  he  prints  a letter 
K speaking  of  the  difficult  task  of  “qualifiedly 
r praising  ” (that ’s  an  ill  phrase,  a vile  phrase) 
I “ what,  excellent  to  your  immediate  purpose,  is 
k not  in  harmony  with  the  precepts  of  the  best 
} masters  in  wood-carving.”  Mr.  Ruskin’s  objec- 
h tion  need  not,  perhaps,  be  taken  as  applying 
l indiscriminately  to  all  the  work  illustrated  ; 
i though  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  there  is 
l about  much  of  the  work  a degree  of  mechanical 
Ii  stiffness,  a want  of  fancy,  an  adoption  of  forms 
1 which  recal  the  worse  and  not  the  better  feature 
of  Renaissance  art,  which  would  prevent  us 
r from  accepting  these  illustrations  as  specimens 
" of  the  higher  type  of  artistic  woodwork.  The 
H objections,  however,  which  may  be  urged 
| against  them  apply  really  rather  to  the  defects 
1 of  the  illustrations  as  examples  of  design  than 
as  examples  of  carving  ; it  is  not  that  they  are 
h not  good  as  woodwork,  but  that  they  are  of  a 
I secondary  order  of  taste  and  feeling  as  design, 
Ii  in  whatever  material  they  had  been  executed. 

This  very  fact,  however,  perhaps  leaves  more 
U emphatically  manifest  the  points  which  Mr. 
u Sanders  seems  more  especially  desirous  of  call- 
ji  ing  attention  to, — the  admirable  workmanship 
‘ of  these  ancient  pieces  of  oak  furniture,  and 
i the  feeling  for  effect  displayed,  in  spite  of  the 
often  objectionable  style,  in  their  moulding  and 
: other  ornamental  treatment.  In  regard  to  the 
1 solid  and  thoroughly  honest  construction  of  the 
i work,  the  author  refers  to  the  fact  that  not  a 
! few  of  these  pieces  of  oak  furniture  have  seen 
i)  considerable  vicissitudes,  — have  had  every 
t chance,  at  least,  of  being  a good  deal  knocked 
: about,  “ that  which  originally  adorned  the  Hall 
i having  found  its  way  into  the  farmhouse,  and 
sometimes  into  the  husbandman’s  cottage  ” ; 
i and  yet,  after  all  this  change  of  place  and 
! variety  of  usage,  they  are  still  in  sound  and 
i serviceable  condition.  One  reason  why  older 
I furniture  has  lasted  in  this  way  better  than 
i modem  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  less  demand 
i in  olden  days  for  elegance  of  design,  which 
I almost  inevitably  means  a greater  degree  of 
' fragility.  Few  of  the  designs  figured  in  this 
; book  are  really  graceful,  but  they  are  solid  and 
j workmanlike ; furniture  made  for  people  who 
j looked  forward  to  a settled  life  for  themselves 
i and  their  heirs,  executors,  and  assigns,  and  had 
their  furniture  made,  not  for  the  fashion  of  a 
! season  or  two,  but  as  a permanent  possession 
; for  themselves  and  their  successors. 

We  cannot,  however,  quite  go  so  far  as  Mr. 
i Sanders  in  thinking  that  our  moral  tone  of 
| feeling  and  our  way  of  looking  at  life  generally 
1 will  be  much  affected  by  the  construction  and 
i design  of  our  furniture.  We  should  rather  put 
i it  the  other  way,  and  say  that  the  furniture 
which  is  in  fashion  at  any  special  period  is,  to 
some  extent,  an  indication  of  the  taste,  and, 
therefore,  in  an  indirect  way,  of  the  general 
feeling  and  principles,  pervading  society  at  that 
period.  Thus  the  Louis  Quatorze  style  is  un- 
questionably the  evidence  of  a period  of  show 
and  display,  and  of  indifference  to  honest  con- 
struction, and  presumably  therefore  to  honesty 


* Examples  of  Carved  Oak  Woodwork  in  the  Houses  and 
Furniture  of  tile  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries. 
By  William  Bliss  Sanders,  Architect.  With  twenty-live 
Illustrations  photo-lithographed  from  the  original  Sketches 
of  the  author.  London  : Bernard  Quariteh.  1883, 


in  other  matters.  But  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  naturally  good,  straightforward,  and 
honest  in  character,  will  be  morally  corrupted 
even  by  the  every-day  presence  of  a Louis 
Quatorze  sideboard.  It  does  not  do  to  push 
these  relations  of  morals  and  art  too  far. 

As  to  the  actual  examples  which  Mr.  Sanders 
gives  us,  apart  from  their  morality,  they  form 
a series  of  admirable  drawings  of  objects,  many 
of  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  historically 
and  constructively,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
interest  and  character  artistically;  and  even 
where  we  do  not  admire  them  absolutely  as  they 
are,  they  form  suggestions  for  effective  treat- 
ment which  may  be  improved  upon  by  the 
right-minded  wood-carver.  The  collection  of 
oak  chests  which  we  have,  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  author,  reproduced  in  our  illus- 
trations, affords  some  admirable  examples  of 
ornament  of  a simple  yet  effective  kind,  applied 
to  a very  commonplace  and  utilitarian  class  of 
objects.  These  boxes,  varying  from  2 ft.  6 in. 
to  3 ft.  in  length,  were  made  for  placing  upon 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  and  hence  were  not 
elevated  on  legs,  like  some  of  the  larger  speci- 
mens of  chests  figured  in  other  plates  in  the 
book.  These  examples  are  all  in  the  possession 
of  the  author.  The  one  marked  No.  3 on  the 
plate  is  particularly  bold  and  effective  in  the 
design  of  the  ornament,  and  is  hardly  less  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  curious  na'ivetd  with 
which  the  workman  (very  likely  a village  joiner) 
has  neglected  any  attempt  to  make  the  upper 
and  lower  ranges  of  semicircles  central  with 
each  other.  We  do  not  say  this  is  a beauty  in 
the  design,  but  it  is  a valuable  bit  of  character. 

The  staircase  interior,  which  we  also  repro- 
duce, is  the  author’s  own  design,  and  aims  at 
reproducing  the  effect  of  some  of  the  old  oak 
staircases  still  to  be  found  in  a country  house 
occasionally,  and  to  show  its  suitability  to 
modern  interiors.  We  should  have  preferred 
the  balusters  a little  heavier  in  proportion.  The 
massive  angle  newels,  formed  of  four  thick 
balusters  combined  are,  however,  very  effective, 
and  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  period  intended  to 
be  imitated.  We  could  understand,  however, 
Mr.  Ruskin  not  liking  these.  The  two  “ boxes,” 
with  their  rather  feeble  ornaments  carved  on 
each  face,  though  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  time 
to  which  reference  is  made,  are  not  in  the  best 
school  of  design  by  any  means.  We  should 
have  thought  the  author  might  have  produced 
something  really  better,  and  which  would  have 
pleased  his  distinguished  and  friendly  critic 
more,  if  he  had  endeavoured  to  originate  from 
his  own  consciousness  something  as  effective  and 
more  distinctly  logical  in  design.  Still,  the 
effect  of  the  whole  is  very  solid  and  pleasing. 

The  book  contains,  among  its  twenty-five 
plates,  some  illustrations  more  elaborate  than 
these,  including  a wonderful  old  carved  bed- 
stead at  Buxton,  and  various  chairs  and  side- 
boards, combining  richness  with  solidity  of 
effect  in  a notable  manner.  The  author’s  text 
is  interesting  throughout,  conveying  informa- 
tion mingled  with  shrewd  scraps  of  art-criticism; 
and  the  whole  book  is  beautifully  got  up,  and 
forms  in  every  way  a most  useful  and  orna- 
mental addition  to  an  artistic  library. 


“ WAYSIDE  MEMORIALS  AND  CROSSES.” 

Amongst  the  various  Mediaeval  monuments 
left  to  us,  the  old  roadside  memorials  and 
crosses  which  abound  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  are  not  the  least  interesting. 
Although  not  generally  high  examples  of  art, 
they  serve  to  show  us  how  thoroughly  a love  and 
appreciation  of  art  had  penetrated  even  to  the 
humblest  classes  of  the  community,  and  how 
long  this  artistic  feeling  lingered,  even  after  it 
had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  churches  and 
buildings  of  a more  exalted  character.  The 
little  shrines  erected  against  the  walls  of 
vinayards  and  along  the  high  roads  connecting 
Bavarian  villages,  even  as  late  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nineteenth  century,  show 
an  amount  of  picturesque  feeling  and  treat- 
ment that  delights  the  pedestrian,  and  makes 
many  a dull  and  dusty  highway  interesting. 
Sometimes  even  amongst  thoso  of  a later  date 
a higher  class  of  work  is  to  be  seen.  Close 
to  Durbach,  a little  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wurzburg,  there  is  a crucifix  erected  at 
the  junction  of  two  roads.  The  figure  is  life- 
size,  and  of  stone;  the  date,  if  we  rightly 
recollect,  1782 ; but  it  is  most  beautifully 
modelled,  and,  although  the  name  of  the 
sculptor  is  unknown,  it  is  evident  that  he  was 


a master  of  his  art  and  thoroughly  correct  in 
his  anatomical  knowledge. 

In  earlier  times,  many  of  these  roadside 
memorials  were  really  works  of  a very  high 
class,  and  partook  rather  of  the  nature  of  public 
monuments.  “The  Station”  at  Nuremberg, 
the  “ Spinnerinkreutz  ” at  Vienna,*  our  own 
Eleanor  crosses  in  England,  and  the  beautiful 
high  cross  upon  the  roadside  between  Bonn  and 
Goddesberg,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration, 
and  which  deserves  something  more  than  a 
mere  passing  notice  at  our  hands,  must  be 
regarded  as  works  of  this  class.  Fortunately, 
the  date  of  the  Bonn  monument  is  known,  and 
there  seems  to  be  almost  a certainty  as  to  the 
architect  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the  merit 
of  its  design.  The  date  is  1333,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Archbishop  Walfram,  of 
Juliers  (there  is  also  a tradition  that  it  was 
from  the  designs  of  Meister  Johann,  architect 
of  the  upper  portions  of  the  choir  of  Cologne 
Cathedral),  in  commemoration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  that  part  of  the  great  church.  The 
stone  was  brought  from  the  Drachenfelz,  and 
as  the  transaction  is  described  in  the  “ Cologue 
Chronicle,”  and  as  the  architecture  exactly 
carries  out  and  coincides  with  the  events 
recorded,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  account 
given.  There  are  other  traditions,  one  of  which 
regards  the  erection  of  the  monument  as  an  act 
of  penance  by  a knight  who  had  murdered  his 
brother  ; but  there  appears  to  be  no  foundation 
for  this  and  half  a dozen  other  stories  and 
legends  which  have  become  connected  with  this 
structure. 

2.  The  monument  or  “memorial  stone”  upon 
tli9  bridge  at  Prague,  though  much  injured,  is  a 
pretty  example  of  such  a structure.  It  records 
the  completion  of  the  great  bridge  at  Prague, 
commenced  by  the  Emperor  Karl  IV.,  from  the 
designs  of  the  celebrated  architect,  Peter  von 
Arler  (presumed  architect  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
and  of  St.  Vitus  at  Prague,  and  the  great 
church  at  Gmund).  This  memorial  stone  pro- 
bably, however,  dates  from  the  year  1503,  which 
is  the  date  of  the  final  completion  of  the  bridge. 
The  figure  of  St.  George  which  crowns  the 
composition  is  unfortunately  greatly  mutilated. 

3.  There  is  a very  interesting  roadside  cross  at 
Heidingsfeld,  near  Wurzburg,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  donation  of  a single  individual.  Tho 
upper  portion  is  ornamented  with  a bas-relief 
of  the  Crucifixion,  beneath  which  is  St.  Lawrence, 
and  at  the  foot  the  donor  is  kneeling,  with  a 
legend,  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German, 
proceeding  from  his  clasped  hands.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  inscription  is  as  follows  : — “ In  tho 
year  of  Our  Lord,  MCCCCLXXIII.  0 Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  of  thy  mercy  spare  us.  O 
Jesu.  IHS.  Blessed  Lawrence,  Pray  for  us 
in  the  hour  of  our  death.”  The  date,  1473, 
would  quite  coincide  with  the  character  of  the 
sculpture,  which  is  remarkably  good,  and 
wonderfully  well  preserved. 

4.  A cross  of  plainer  design,  but  rather 
similar,  is  to  be  seen  in  a field  near  Randes- 
achre,  a village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
Main  to  Heidingsfeld. 

5.  At  Wertheim  is  a cross  of  singular  desigu 
standing  upon  a tall  circular  base,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a regular  weather-cock.  It  pro- 
bably dates  from  about  the  year  1500. 

8 and  9.  At  Bamberg  are  two  rather  singular 
roadside  crosses,  which  at  first  glance  look  like 
thirteenth-century  works.  They  are,  however, 
probably  works  of  the  commencement  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

Tablets  representing  scenes  from  the  Passion 
of  Our  Lord  are  frequently  to  be  met  with, 
generally  dating  from  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Good  examples  are  to  be  seen  at 
Kitzingen  and  Ratisbon  (see  figs.  8 and  9). 

A pretty  form  of  memorial  is  to  bo  seen 
upon  the  high  road  from  Wurzburg  to  Frank- 
fort, at  about  two  miles  from  the  former  town. 
It  is  protected  by  a semicircular  stone  canopy, 
and  consists  of  a column  supporting  a well- 
carved  tablet  with  figures  of  saints,  coats  of 
arms,  &c.  (see  fig.  10). 

At  Gaerbrun,  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
there  is  a small  shrine  and  crucifix  erected  over 
a spring  (fig.  11),  and  still  nearer  to  Wurzburg  is 
a pilaster  bearing  a kind  of  niche,  with  a small 
calvary  enclosed  in  it ; upon  the  pilaster  is  th  i 
inscription  “Jesus  Solus  Salvator  Meus,”  A.D. 
1674  (fig.  12).  Simple  and  ruder  forms  of 
shrines  abound  in  this  part  of  Bavaria  (see  figs. 
14,  15,  16). 

Near  Ratisbon  is  a graceful  column  bearing 

* Supposed  to  be  a corruption  of  Crispinus  and  Cris- 
pinianus,  whose  statues  adorn  the  monument. 
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a crucifix  which  dates  from  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  monument  has 
gained  an  historical  notoriety  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  the  foot  of  this  column  that  Napoleon 
I.  received  the  only  wound  which  he  gained  in 
all  his  campaigns  (see  fig.  13). 

Many  of  the  bridges  in  Germany  are  adorned 
with  crosses,  some  of  which  are  very  artistically 
treated.  A fairly  good  example  is  to  be  seen 
at  Limburg-on-the-Lahn  (see  fig.  17). 

Sometimes  roadside  memorials  assume  the 
form  and  general  arrangement  of  a stone  altar 
and  reredos.  A very  pretty  example  occurs 
just  outside  the  little  town  of  Dettelbach,  in 
Bavaria  (see  fig.  18).  Of  course,  this  is  not  an 
altar,  and  has  never  been  used  as  such ; in  fact, 
its  diminutive  proportion  would  prevent  its 
ever  being  used  for  mass,  the  table  portion 
being  only  about  2 ft.  high.  What  would  be 
the  reredos  (if  it  were  an  altar)  is  adorned  by 
seven  very  well  executed  bas-reliefs  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion,  &o.  Unfortunately,  the  date  is 
illegible,  but  it  is  probably  a work  of  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 


EDINBURGH  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

On  the  2nd  inst.  the  opening  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  session  was  held  in  the  Pro- 
fessional nail,  George-street,  Mr.  M’Gibbon, 
the  president,  in  the  chair.  The  Chairman 
intimated  that  classes  for  instruction  in  con- 
struction and  design  would  be  commenced  this 
session  on  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the 
Architectural  Association  in  London.  Mr. 
Fairweather,  C.E.,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
and  Mr.  R.  R.  Anderson,  had  kindly  consented 
to  open  the  classes,  and  he  hoped  that  as  they 
would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive,  a 
large  number  of  students  would  take  advantage 
of  them. 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown  then  gave  a lecture 
(the  first  of  a series  of  four)  entitled  “ General 
Survey  of  Christian  Ecclesiastical  Architecture 
up  to  the  thirteenth  century.”  Confining  him- 
self to  the  historical  aspect  of  the  subject,  the 
lecturer,  in  rejecting  the  antique  temple  as  an 
impossible  model,  pointed  out  that  the  earliest 
meetings  of  the  Christians  were  held  in  private 
houses,  and  suggested  that  the  earliest  eccle- 
siastical buildings  erected  by  them  were  divided 
in  style  between  the  halle  of  such  houses  and 
the  so-called  basilicas  or  law  courts  of  Roman 
cities.  Later,  however,  the  domed  church, 
which  afforded  space  for  grand  ceremonials, 
became  the  special  form  favoured  at  Byzantium, 
while  the  rectangular  basilica  was  the  prevailing 
type  in  the  West.  Adverting  to  the  next  stage 
in  architectural  history,  the  lecturer  endea- 
voured to  show  that  Roman  styles  of  building 
were  adopted  by  the  conquerors  of  the  West,  so 
that  there  was  a continuity  of  architectural 
history  to  Mediaeval  times.  After  briefly  noticing 
the  Carlovingian  Age  as  the  time  of  transition 
from  early  Christian  architecture,  the  lecturer 
gave  some  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  great  Mediaeval  churches  were 
erected. 


BIRMINGHAM  ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  conversazione  in  connexion  with 
the  Birmingham  Architectural  Association  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Queen’s 
College.  Mr.  J.  J.  Bateman  (President)  occu- 
pied the  chair. 

Tho  ninth  annual  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  society,  which  was  submitted  by  the  secre- 
tary, stated  that  during  the  past  year  there  had 
been  a considerable  increase  in  the  ordinary  and 
honorary  members,  and  the  session  had  been 
the  most  successful  the  association  had  enjoyed 
since  its  inauguration.  Archmological  and 
sketching  excursions  were  made  during  the 
session  to  Knowle  and  Packwood,  to  Mr.  J.  C. 
Edwards’s  Ruabon  Terra-cotta  Works,  to 
Hagley,  and  to  Clent.  The  attendance  was 
good  on  each  occasion,  and  the  classes  had  been 
numerously  attended.  The  designs  contributed 
were  of  a satisfactory  character.  The  financial 
position  of  the  association  had  improved  since 
the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  report  having  been  adopted, 

The  President  delivered  an  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  pointed  out  to  the  young 
members  of  the  profession  the  best  means  of 
advancing  their  professional  aims. 

Mr.  Clere  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 


President  for  his  address,  which  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  F.  E.  F.  Bailey. 

The  resolution  having  been  adopted, 

The  President,  in  acknowledging  it,  said  that 
he  was  prepared  to  open  a guarantee  fund  for 
the  inauguration  of  a representative  architec- 
tural exhibition  in  Birmingham,  which  he  was 
sure  would  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  archi- 
tectural artists  of  the  Midland  metropolis. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening,  November  5th,  at  the  Westminster 
Town  Hall,  where  the  Council  of  the  Society 
have  arranged  for  the  holding  of  the  ordinary 
meetings  in  future,  the  Society  having  out- 
grown the  limits  of  its  previous  meeting-place 
in  Victoria- street ; tho  offices,  library,  and 
reading-room  of  the  Society  will,  however,  for 
the  present,  be  at  6,  Westminster-chambers. 
Tho  President,  Mr.  Jabez  Church,  M.I.C.E., 
F.G.S.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  a paper  on  “ The 
Dundee  Street  Improvements,  and  Drainage  of 
Lochee,”  by  Mr.  Andrew  Greig,  was  read. 
The  following  is  a synopsis  of  the  paper  : — 

The  population  of  Dundee  in  1831  was 
45,355,  and  in  1870  it  was  118,900.  The 
assessed  rental  in  those  years  was  78.821Z.  and 
370,728 1.  respectively.  The  town  having  thus 
greatly  increased  in  population,  and  also  in 
mercantile  importance,  the  Police  Commis- 
sioners, who  are  also  the  Local  Authority, 
obtained  an  Improvement  Bill,  in  1871,  to 
enable  them  to  take  down  various  buildings,  to 
construct  several  new  thoroughfares,  and  to 
drain  the  suburb  of  Lochee,  &c.  The  value  of 
the  property  bought  was  395,OOOZ. 

The  principal  improvements  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  where  several  streets  were 
widened,  and  a new  street  opened  up  from 
Seagate  to  Meadowside,  where  stands  the 
Albert  Institute,  containing  the  Free  Library, 
Picture  Gallery,  and  Museum.  This  new  street 
is  named  Commercial-street,  and  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  street  of  the  same  name  leading 
from  the  docks.  Buildings,  four  stories  in 
height,  and  consisting  of  shops,  offices,  and 
dwelling -houses,  have  been  erected  on  the 
greater  part  of  both  sides  of  the  street.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  Italian,  the  corner 
buildings  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  being  dignified  and  massive  rather 
than  ornate.  These  streets  have  been  paved 
with  granite  and  whin  setts. 

Lochee  is  a suburb  of  Dundee,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  12,000.  The  area  to  be 
drained  contained  over  500  acres.  A large 
portion  of  the  village  lay  too  low  to  be  drained 
into  the  sewers  at  the  north  end  of  Dundee. 
An  outfall  was,  therefore,  constructed  from  the 
west  end  of  Lochee  to  the  sewer  in  Perth-road, 
thus  bringing  the  sewage  to  Dundee.  Power 
was  obtained  in  the  Bill  to  purchase  land  for 
sewage  utilisation  and  irrigation  purposes,  but 
nothing  has  yet  been  done  in  this  matter.  The 
outfall  is  egg-shaped  and  built  of  brickwork  in 
cement.  It  is  2 miles  1,252  yards  in  length, 
and  cost,  exclusive  of  surface  damage  and  way- 
leave,  6,615 l.  The  pipe  sewers  in  Lochee  are 
5 miles  386  yards  long,  and  cost  7,506Z. 


The  Poor  and  their  Landlords.  — We 

extract  the  following  from  the  pamphlet  en- 
titled, “ The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London,” 
which  has  been  circulated  recently  : — “ If  by 
any  chance  a reluctant  landlord  can  be  induced 
to  execute  or  pay  for  some  long-needed  repairs, 
they  become  the  occasion  for  new  exactions. 
Going  through  some  rooms  we  come  to  one  in 
which  a hole  as  big  as  a man’s  head,  has  been 
roughly  covered,  and  how  ? A piece  of  board 
from  an  old  soap-box  has  been  fixed  over  the 
opening  by  one  nail,  and  the  tenant  has  been  given 
a yard  and  a half  of  paper  with  which  to  cover 
it;  and  for  this  expenditure, — perhaps  4d.  at 
the  outside, — 3d.  a week  has  been  put  upon  the 
rent."  In  the  case  of  tenants  in  better  circum- 
stances the  principle  caveat  emptor  will  apply, 
but  hardly  in  the  case  of  these  helpless  ones. 
The  law  cannot  define  rents,  but  it  might  regu- 
late the  condition  of  repair  in  which  a dwelling- 
house  is  to  be  kept.  At  present  the  law  only 
steps  in  where  conditions,  technically  “ insani- 
tary,” and  consequently  dangerous  to  the  public 
health,  are  concerned. 


THE  POSITION  OF  THE  SANITARY 
INSPECTOR. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS.  I 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Septimus  P.  Skipworth  (Surveyor  and  Sanitary 
Inspector  to  the  Caistor  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity, Lincolnshire),  read  before  a meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  held 
in  the  Library  of  the  Parkes  Museum  on  Satur- 
day evening  last,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  presiding.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Skipworth’s  paper  : — 

Now  that  the  Association  of  Sanitary 
Inspectors  is  an  accomplished  fact,  I would 
strongly  urge  upon  its  members  that  its  primary 
object  should  be  to  memorialise  the  Local 
Government  Board  upon  several  grievances' 
under  which  we  labour,  and  which  very  greatly 
fetter  the  independence  which  we,  of  all  public 
servants,  ought  to  havo  in  carrying  out  our 
work.  I would  suggest  that  particular  stress 
be  laid  on  the  following  points,  as  bearing  more 
strictly  on  the  question  of  the  improvement  of 
our  position  : — 

Firstly,  as  to  the  Mode  of  Appointment  and 
Tenure  of  Office. — I think  every  member  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  duties  of  a sanitary 
inspector  are  not  of  that  easy  and  superficial  i 
character  which  some  might  imagine,  but  that,  I 
on  the  contrary,  they  demand  much  technical  i 
knowledge,  great  common-sense  and  tact,  and 
the  strictest  impartiality  in  dealing  with 
those  matters  which  come  under  his  cogni-  i 
sance.  I am  not  aware  what  may  be  the 
general  rule  (if  there  be  one)  in  the  metropolis, ,r 
but  it  may,  I think,  be  taken  for  granted  that 
appointments  are  made  for  only  short  periods,  ( 
generally  from  year  to  year,  or  for  two  years  in 
some  cases.  In  rural  districts  the  occupiers  of 
land,  by  the  present  system  of  rating,  are  not  ■ 
only  pecuniarily  interested  in  their  own  estab- 
lishments, but  are  saddled  with  almost  the 
whole  of  the  parochial  charges,  and  it  is  from  : 
this  body  that  the  great  majority  of  elected  i 
guardians  are  chosen.  A large  proportion  of 
them  are  men  who  would  go  on  as  their  fathers 
have  done  before  them, — lavAatores  temporis  ' 
acti, — and  are  inclined  to  be  very  sceptical  i 
about  the  advantage  of  what  they  call  new- 
fangled  sanitary  ideas,  the  benefit  of  which,  i 
being  negative  and  preventive,  they  are  unable 
to  see,  especially  if  it  costs  anything,  however 
small.  This  prejudice  against  all  sanitary  im- 
provements unfortunately  exists  to  a considerable 
extent  among  the  smaller  farmers  and  the  more 
uneducated  people  of  a rural  district.  It  is  there- 
fore almost  impossible  but  that  an  inspector,  in 
the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  should 
have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  some  of  the 
Guardians,  and  when  the  time  of  his  re-appoint- 
ment arrives  it  is  too  often  made  an  opportunity 
for  giving  practical  effect  to  such  displeasure,! 
by  either  reducing  his  already  wretchedly  small 
salary,  or  removing  him  from  his  office,  and 
turning  him  out  upon  tho  world,  overcrowded 
as  it  is  with  strugglers  for  a living.  That  imfl 
partiality  which  is  required, — nay  more,  de- 
manded,— by  the  public  among  whom  he  works, 
can  hardly  be  maintained  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  nothing  short  of  permanence  of 
appointment, — subject,  of  course,  to  good 
behaviour  and  proper  discharge  of  duty, — will 
secure  that  freedom  of  action  which  is  due  to  a 
sanitary  inspector.  It  is  a false  position,  and 
one  in  which  no  public  servant  should  be  placed, 
when  he  has  to  consider  whether  the  faithful 
performance  of  his  work  is  likely  to  interfere 
with  the  daily  bread  of  himself  and  his  family. 
Permanence  of  appointment  is  enjoyed  by  all 
Poor  Law  officials  in  Unions,  and  should, 
fortiori,  be  enjoyed  by  ns  ; our  claims  are  much 
stronger  than  theirs,  inasmuch  as  their  work 
does  not  bring  them  into  adverse  contact  with 
those  who  employ  them, — they  are  not  com- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  tread  upon  the  toes  of 
those  who  at  short  intervals  have  to  fix  their 
salaries,  nor  oan  they  be  turned  adrift  at  any 
time  owing  to  the  caprice  or  ill-will  of  some 
narrow-minded  Guardians  or  members  of  a 
Local  Board. 

Secondly,  as  to  Salaries. — I have  said  that 
much  technical  knowledge  is  required  of  au 
inspector.  He  has,  in  fact,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  several  occupations,  notably  those- 
of  the  architect,  the  surveyor,  the  builder, 
and  the  plumber.  It  may  be  argued,  perhaps, 
that  these  acquirements  are  not  actually  de- 
manded by  the  Orders  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  yet  every  inspector  of  any  experience 
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I vill,  I think,  agree  with  me  that  the  practical 
I nart  of  his  work  does  not  consist  only  in  finding 
a 'lit  nuisances,  but  that  the  public,  if  not  his 
employers,  demand  of  him  the  ability  to  devise 
®jor  them  a remedy.  Mr.  Kenneth  McLeod,  of 
Klasgow,  in  a very  able  paper  on  the  qualifica- 
Bions  of  a sanitary  inspector,  says,  “ He  must 
di>e  able  at  a glance  to  detect  a structural  defect, 

I rad,  in  an  intelligible  form,  point  out  a remedy,” 
rat  he  goes  beyond  this,  and  says,  “ he  must 
iducate  himself  to  detect  the  kind  of  infectious 
liseaso  of  any  patient  he  may  discover,”  and 
nrther  “he  must  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
lifferent  kinds  of  disinfectants,  and  know  those 
test  fitted  for  safely  and  effectually  disinfecting 
ever  localities.”  Here  we  have  the  inspector 
lipping  into  the  domain  of  the  medical  profession. 
Irad  Mr.  McLeod  is  right.  If  we  are  to  work 
iffectually  to  prevent  diseases  as  far  as  possible, 
nd  to  check  their  spread  when  they  do  occur, 
vo  must  be  a happy  combination  of  all  the 
irofessions  mentioned  above.  There  is  not,  to 
rcny  mind,  any  other  body  of  public  servants  of 
■vhom  such  a varied  knowledge  is  required. 
K cannot  think  that  any  reasonable  man  can 
aook  upon  the  salaries  given  as  adequate  remu- 
leration  for  such  requirements.  They  vary 
rom  20 1.  upwards,  and  seldom  exceed  140J.  or 
.50 1.  per  annum,  even  in  large  rural  areas, 
vhere  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  work 
ire  very  heavy.  Many  of  these  salaries  must 
nean  “ We  (the  Sanitary  Authority)  are  forced 
o appoint  some  one,  but  we  shall  give  as  little 
is  we  possibly  can,  and  the  less  work  you  do 
be  better  we  shall  like  you.”  Once  appointed, 
lowever,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  work  upon 
his  principle,  and  I assert  that  even  though 
>ur  employers  are  so  short-sighted  and  so  blind 
o the  interests  of  the  district  over  which  they 
areside,  yet  that  the  public  demand  and  will 
lave  a fulfilment  of  the  work  for  which  it  is 
cnown  that  we  are  appointed.  In  my  opinion, 
iome  system  of  salary  according  to  work  should 
>e  insisted  on  by  the  Local  Government  Board, 
t is  not  for  us  to  suggest  the  plan,  but  I put  it 
>efore  you  as  a matter  for  discussion  whether 
t might  not  be  according  to  population  in 
netropolitan  and  pure  urban  areas,  and  accord- 
ng  to  area,  with  some  consideration  as  to  popu- 
ation,  in  rural  districts,  where  the  expense  of 
, horse  is  an  absolutely  necessary  item.  I would, 
lowever,  strongly  urge  upon  the  Local  Govern - 
nent  Board  that  they  should,  failing  the  adoption 
f some  system  of  minimum  salaries,  resolutely 
efuse  to  sanction  such  miserable  and  starvation 
littances  as  we  frequently  hear  of. 

Thirdly,  as  to  Superannuation  Alloioances. — 
Ln  inspector  once  appointed  has  little  or  no 
tope  of  advancement  or  of  promotion.  His 
rork  is  a dangerous  one,  as  he  is  brought  into 
•ery  frequent  and  close  contact  with  all  forms 
'f  infectious  disorders.  It  may  be  that,  if  not 
•ery  strong  and  of  an  excellent  constitution,  his 
lealth  may  be  ruined  by  the  dangers  which  he 
oust  unflinchingly  meet.  These  (and  many 
ither  reasons  which  cannot  be  recapitulated  in 
. short  paper)  are  strong  arguments  for  our 
ight  to  pensions,  and  such  allowances  as  are 
[ranted  to  officials  of  the  Poor  Law. 

A discussion  was  opened  by  the  chairman,  in 
vhich  Messrs.  Boulter  (Bexley),  Rees  (Guild- 
ord),  Poulson  (Tottenham),  Sherborne  (Chel- 
ea),  Bond  (St.  Giles’s),  Middleweek  (Kensing- 
on),  Stace  (Limehouse),  and  Buckworth  (St. 
Saviour's,  Southwark),  took  part.  The  difficul- 
ies  which  beset  sanitary  inspectors  in  the 
aithful  discharge  of  their  duties,  especially  in 
ural  districts,  were  pointed  out,  and  it  was 
irged  that  an  inspector  having  given  proof  of 
apability  and  energy  during  the  first  year  of 
lis  appointment  should  have  his  office  secured 
o him  for  a further  period  of  at  least  five 
'ears,  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  conditions, 
’he  fearless  performance  of  his  duties  by  a 
ural  sanitary  inspector  should  not  place  him  at 
he  mercy  of  interested  persons  who  were 
nembers  of  the  board  whom  he  served.  Utter- 
race  was  given  to  the  opinion  that  this  sort  of 
intimidation  would  continue  until  some  great 
hange  was  brought  about  by  the  institution  of 
ounty  boai’ds,  whose  members  would  be  the 
hoseu  representatives  of  much  wider  areas 
han  those  of  the  present  rural  sanitary  authori- 
ies.  Under  the  members  of  such  enlarged 
loards,  who  would  presumably  be  men  of 
;reater  status  than  the  average  rural  Poor-law 
xuarclian, — and  men  who  had  no  ulterior  ends  to 
erve, — the  Banitary  inspector  would  be  able  to 
;o  about  his  work  without  the  fear  of  losing  his 
•read  and  cheese.  Refemnce  was  made  to  the 
iondition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  London. 


One  inspector  was  inclined  to  think  that  some 
of  the  statements  recently  made  were  exagger- 
ated ; and  the  question  was  raised  whether,  if 
those  statements  were  true,  the  sanitary 
inspectors  were  to  blame  ? The  answer  to  this 
question  was  given  in  the  negative,  although  it 
was  stated  that  the  glaring  sanitary  defects 
alleged  to  exist  in  many  East  End  dwellings 
would  not  be  possible  if  the  sanitary  inspectors 
made  house-to-house  visitations.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  detection  of 
over-crowding  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
a sanitary  inspector  had  no  power  to  enter 
premises  between  nine  at  night  and  six  in  the 
morning. 

It  was  stated  by  the  hon.  secretary  that  the 
Association  now  numbers  fifty-four  members 
and  nineteen  honorary  members. 


At  a Council  meeting  subsequently  held,  it 
was  resolved, — 

“ That  George  Godwin,  esq.,  late  editor  of  the 
Builder,  be  invited  to  become  an  Honorary  Member 
of  this  Association ; and,  at  the  same  time,  this 
Association  desires  to  express  its  thanks  for  his 
labours  in  the  past,  and  its  heartiest  wishes  for  his 
happiness  and  health  in  his  retirement.” 

A resolution  was  also  passed  inviting  Dr.  T. 
Orme  Dudfield,  of  Kensington  (President  of 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health)  to 
become  an  Honorary  Member. 


SMOKE  ABATEMENT. 

TnE  winter  course  of  lectures  at  the  Parkes 
Museum  of  Hygiene,  Margaret-street,  Regent- 
street,  was  inaugurated  on  the  1st  inst.,  when 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart  delivered  a lecture  on  “ Smoke 
Abatement.” 

Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  in  introducing  the  lecturer  said 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  steam-engine  it 
was  l’ecognised  that  the  increased  consumption 
of  coal  would  bring  about  serious  evils,  but  as 
regarded  the  state  of  London  from  the  same  cause 
very  little  sustained  effort  had  been  made.  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  had  told  an  American  inter- 
viewer that  “ there  was  no  place,  after  all,  like 
dear  old  smoky  London.”  Mr.  Arnold  could 
hardly  have  meant  to  admit  to  a share  of  his 
affections  the  smoke  of  the  metropolis,  but  he 
no  doubt  expressed  a widely-felt  opinion  that 
the  dear  old  smoke  of  London  was  inevitable. 
The  war  now  being  waged  against  smoke 
was  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Ernest  Hart  said  the  difficulty  which  the 
Smoke  Abatement  Institute  had  to  contend 
against  was  that  whilst  everybody  wished  it 
well  very  few  were  inclined  to  help  it  much. 
The  only  persons  who  were  against  the  Institute 
on  principle  were  the  chimneysweeps,  and  the 
only  class  against  it  on  the  ground  of  interest 
were  market  gardeners,  who  feared  a stoppage 
in  the  cheap  supply  of  soot.  But  it  had  been 
pi’oved  that  an  improvement  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coal  and  a more  extensive  use  of  gas 
would  enable  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  be  more 
largely  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
This  lecture  was  intended  as  a serious  prelude 
to  a considerable  and  continuous  effort  which 
must  be  made,  and  for  which  the  help  would 
be  needed  of  the  Parkes  Museum  and  other 
sanitary  institutions  if  any  real  progress  was  to 
be  attained  in  the  abatement  of  smoke.  After 
briefly  giving  a history  of  the  attempts  made  in 
this  direction  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Pai’liament  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the  use  of 
coal  in  the  houses  of  the  metropolis,  Mr.  Hart 
said  it  would  be  perceived  that  the  pi'esent  x*ace 
of  i-eformers  had  a respectable  histoi’y  and 
an  honoured  line  of  predecessors.  The  basis 
on  which  they  claimed  the  help  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  was  the  xinpleasantness  of  smoke, 
and  its  proved  prejudicial  effect  in  the  air  on 
the  health,  the  respiratory  organs  being  those 
on  which  the  incidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
that  smoke  chiefly  fell.  Mr.  Hart,  on  this  point, 
quoted  a mass  of  statistics  to  show  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  the  death-i-ate  of  London  and 
other  lai’ge  and  smoky  towns  during  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  Another  evil  was  that 
evei-y  year  the  ai’ea  on  which  it  was  possible  to 
grow  flowers  in  London  was  being  gx’adually 
being  driven  beyond  oxxr  xxi-ban  circle.  Then  as 
to  the  cost  of  this  smoke,  Mr.  Chadwick  had 
stated  that  it  added  1,000, 000£.  a year  to  the 
washing  bill,  and  evei-y  householder  would  bear 
witness  to  the  showers  of  blacks  which  came 
through  open  windows,  destroying  the  decora- 


tion and  fumitxire  of  our  houses.  The  coal 
nuisance  had  even  debased  and  degraded  our 
ideas  of  ornamentation  in  London,  and  destroyed 
a large  part  of  the  beauty  and  appearance  of 
our  houses, — and  it  had  led  us  to  assume  that 
to  evade,  not  to  escape  from,  the  consequences 
of  this  dirt  we  must  necessarily  use  dark 
papers,  oak-grained  doors,  and  generally  to  live 
in  dark  and  dirty  coloixred  apartments,  becauso 
they  were  least  likely  to  show  the  dirt  which 
fell  upon  them.  The  injury  done  by  smoko 
particles  to  the  surface  of  the  Houses  of  Pai’lia- 
ment  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevro  at 
2,500Z.  a year ; whilst  from  the  same  cause 
the  surface  of  Westminster  Abbey  was  in  a 
state  of  so  much  decay  that  a great  national 
effort  would  shortly  have  to  be  put  forward  in 
order  to  in  some  measure  repair  the  damage. 
Beyond  this  the  waste  of  coal,  the  waste  of 
labour,  and  the  cost  of  hauling  the  waste,  the 
expenditure  on  street  cleansing,  and  the  addi- 
tional labour  involved  in  private  houses,  were 
almost  incalculable.  If  people  would  read  the 
reports  of  the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute  they 
would  see  which  grates  were  the  least  efficient 
and  the  most  smoky,  which  were  the  coals  which 
had  the  least  evaporative  value  and  which  had 
the  most  evaporative  value.  The  manufac- 
turers whose  chimneys  produced  the  most  evil 
were  bakers,  brewers,  builders,  chemical  works, 
confectioners,  iron  and  brass  founders,  laundries, 
leather  dressers,  oil  workers,  potters,  printers, 
saw-mills,  smiths,  steamboats,  aud  tanners. 
Every  one  of  these  trades  could  be  carried  on 
without  the  production  of  any  smoke  whatever 
and  without  interference  with  the  economical 
carrying  out  of  their  businesses.  For  the 
remedy  of  this  state  of  things  the  Institute 
looked,  in  private  houses,  to  the  use  of  improved 
grates,  but  the  ultimate  line  of  progress  would 
be  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  crude  coal  in  open 
grates  and  stoves,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
use  of  the  gaseous  fuel  derivable  from  coal. 
A s to  manufactories,  both  in  Lambeth,  the  East 
End,  and  the  provinces,  some  owners  had  adopted 
smoke-consuming  apparatus  with  great  financial 
benefit  to  themselves.  These  facts  would 
greatly  help  the  Institute  in  proceeding  against 
offenders,  but  what  they  wanted,  above  all 
things,  was  to  carry  the  industrial  classes  wich 
them  and  show  the  advantages  of  taking  the 
course  which  the  Institute  recommended.  Mr. 
Hart  xxrged  householders  to  adopt  a system 
of  under-feeding  for  kitcheners,  and  to  burn  in 
the  other  grates  a mixture  of  coal  and  gas  coke 
broken  into  small  pieces,  having  the  sides  and 
backs  of  the  open  grates  made  of  fireclay  and 
not  iron.  In  conclusion,  he  stated  that  what 
the  Institute  aimed  at  was  the  appointment  of 
a Royal  Commission,  so  as  to  collect  all  the 
available  knowledge  on  the  question  and  apply 
that  knowledge  in  abolishing  smoke,  not  only  in 
London  but  in  provincial  towns.  The  Parkes 
Museum  were  considering  a proposal  to  allow 
the  Smoke  Abatement  Institute  to  exhibit  a 
typical  series  of  smoke-abating  grates  and 
appliances,  and  in  the  exhibition  which  will  be 
held  next  year  at  South  Kensington  the  ventila- 
tion of  houses  and  the  abatement  of  smoke 
would  be  an  important  section.  They  also 
wanted  to  give  the  local  authorities  in  London 
increased  and  more  extensive  powers  to  deal 
with  the  difficulty  ; but,  above  all,  they  wished 
to  educate  public  opinion,  for  that  was  the  only 
true  means  of  bringing  about  a better  state  of 
things. 

After  a short  discussion,  a resolution  was 
passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded 
by  Mr.  W.  White,  F.S.A.,  cordially  thanking 
Mr.  Hart  for  his  paper. 

The  Council  of  the  National  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Institution  met  at  44,  Berners-street, 
on  Monday,  to  consider  the  resolution  pro- 
posed at  tlie  Mansion  House  by  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  and  seconded  by  Sir 
William  Siemens  : — “ That  the  period  has  now 
arrived  at  which  systematic  inquiry  is  desir- 
able into  the  application  of  the  resources  of 
technical  science  for  the  abatement  of  smoke 
now  largely  produced  in  industrial  processes 
and  in  the  heating  of  houses,  as  well  as  into  the 
operation  of  the  existing  laws  for  smoke  abate- 
ment and  that  the  Council  of  the  National 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution  be  requested  to 
urge  upon  the  Government  the  desirability  of 
appointing  a Royal  Commission  for  the  pur- 
pose.” It  was  decided  to  comply  with  the 
request  contained  in  the  l'esolution,  and  a com- 
mittee of  the  Council  was  appointed  to  take 
the  necessary  steps.  A proposition  to  arrange 
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with  the  Counoil  of  the  Parkes  Museum  for 
space  to  exhibit  smoke-abating  appliances  at 
that  institution  was  considered  and  adopted, 
subject  to  conditions  being  agreed.  The  general 
report  on  the  tests  made  by  the  Institution 
since  the  last  meeting  was  presented,  together 
with  detailed  statements  and  tables,  prepared 
by  the  engineer,  for  future  publication. 


THE  PICTURESQUE  OF  TO-DAY. 

In  an  article  headed  “ Venice  at  the  East 
End  ” in  last  Monday’s  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
brilliant  and  picturesque  writer,  Mr.  Richard 
Jefferies,  after  describing  vividly  the  scene  of 
the  floating  out  of  outward-bound  shipping  from 
the  London  docks  at  each  tide,  adds  the  follow- 
ing comment,  equally  eloquent  and  pertinent, 
to  which  we  have  pleasure  in  giving  further 
currency : — 

“ This  happens,  not  on  one  day  only,  not  one 
tide,  but  at  every  tide  and  every  day  the  year 
through,  year  after  year.  The  bright  summer  sun 
glows  upon  it ; the  red  sun  of  the  frosty  hours  of 
winter  looks  at  it  from  under  the  deepening  canopy 
of  vapour  ; the  blasts  of  the  autumnal  equinox  howl 
over  the  vast  city,  and  whistle  shrilly  in  the  rigging  ; 
still  at  every  tide  the  world  of  ships  moves  out  into 
the  river.  Why  does  not  a painter  come  here  and 
place  the  real  romance  of  these  things  upon  canvas, 
as  Venice  has  been  placed  ? Never  twice  alike,  the 
changing  atmosphere  is  reflected  in  the  hue  of  the 
varnished  masts,  now  gleaming,  now  dull,  now  dark. 
Till  it  has  been  painted,  and  sung  by  poets,  and 
described  by  writers,  nothing  is  human.  Venice 
has  been  made  human  by  poet,  painter,  and 
dramatist,  yet  what  was  Venice  to  this, — this  the 
Fact  of  our  own  day.  Two  of  the  caravels  of  the 
Doge’s  fleet,  two  of  Othello’s  strongest  war-ships, 
could  scarcely  carry  the  mast  of  an  Australian 
clipper.  At  a guess  it  is  6 ft.  through  ; it  is  of  iron, 
tubular : there  is  room  for  a winding  spiral  stair- 
case within  it ; as  for  its  height,  I will  not  risk  a 
guess  at  it.  Could  Othello’s  war-ships  cany  it,  they 
would  consider  it  a feat,  as  the  bringing  of  the 
Eeyptian  obelisk  to  London  was  thought  a feat. 
The  petty  ripples  of  the  Adriatic,  what  were  they  ? 
This  red  bowsprit  at  its  roots  is  high  enough  to  sus- 
pend a trapeze ; at  its  head  a ladder  would  be  required 
to  mount  it  from  the  quay  ; yet  by  and  by,  when 
the  tide  at  last  comes,  and  its  time  arrives  to  move 
outwards  in  the  dance  of  a million  tons,  this  mighty 
bowsprit,  meeting  the  Atlantic  rollers  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  will  dip  and  bury  itself  in  foam  under  the 
stress  of  the  vast  sails  aloft.  The  40-ft.  billows  of 
the  Pacific  will  swing  these  three  or  four  thousand  or 
more  tons,  this  giant  hull  which  must  be  moored  even 
stem  to  shore,  up  and  down  and  side  to  side  as  a 
handful  in  the  grasp  of  the  sea.  Now,  each  night  as 
the  clouds  part,  the  North  Star  looks  down  upon 
the  deck  ; then,  the  Southern  Cross  will  be  visible 
in  the  sky  ; words  quickly  written,  but  half  a globe 
apart.  What  was  there  in  Venice  to  arouse  thoughts 
such  as  spring  from  the  sight  of  this  red  bowsprit  ? 
In  two  voyages  my  Australian  clipper  shall  carry 
as  much  merchandise  as  shall  equal  the  entire 
commerce  of  Venice  for  a year.  Yet  it  is  not  the 
volume,  nor  the  bulk  only : cannot  you  see  the 
white  sails  swelling,  and  the  proud  vessel  rising  to 
the  Pacific  billows,  the  North  Star  sinking,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Southern  Cross ; the  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  without  land  around,  the  voyage 
through  space  made  visible  as  sea,  the  far,  far 
south,  the  transit  around  a world  ? If  Italian  painters 
had  had  such  things  as  these  to  paint,  if  poets  of 
old  had  had  such  things  as  these  to  sing,  do 
you  imagine  they  would  have  been  contented  with 
crank  caravels  and  tales  thrice  told  already  ? They 
had  eyes  to  see  that  which  was  around  them.  Open 
your  eyes  and  see  those  which  are  around  us  at 
this  hour.  In  five  centuries  people  will  just  begin 
to  realise  what  London  is.” 

How  far  more  true,  healthful,  and  really 
“ poetic,”  is  the  turn  of  thought  and  feeling 
here  shown,  in  comparison  with  that  sentimental 
maundering  over  the  remains  of  the  past,  that 
refusal  to  see  or  recognise  any  thing  great,  noble, 
or  inspiring  in  the  life,  and  deeds,  and  associa- 
tions of  to-day,  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  from  another  distinguished  aesthetic  writer 
and  his  satellites.  Believing  as  we  do,  that 
the  present  age,  instead  of  being  (as  Mr.  Ruskin 
would  have  us  think)  ignoble  and  mean  in  its 
motives  and  associations,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  stirring  periods  of  human  life 
that  have  been,  we  welcome  criticism  on  its 
surroundings  so  appreciative  as  that  we  have 
quoted.  The  moral  of  Mr.  Jefferies’s  remarks 
is,  do  not  mope  about  the  poetry  of  an  a^e 
that  is  gone  for  ever,  but  keep  your  mind  open 
to  the  poetry  of  the  actual  life  around  you,  and 
remember  the  story  of  “ Eyes  and  No  Eyes.” 


Examinations  in  Sanitary  Engineering. 

M.  H.  B.”  writes : — Could  any  reader  inform 
me  whether  there  is  a diploma  to  be  had  for 
passing  examinations  in  sanitary  engineering  ? 
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AN  EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  WOOD, 
1884.* 

Sir, — It  is  proposed  by  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany and  the  Joiners’  Company  of  the  City  of 
London  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  models, — speci- 
mens and  illustrations  of  all  matters  relating 
to  their  several  crafts,  next  summer, — as  is,  I 
believe,  announced  in  your  advertising  columns  ; 
and  we  hope  that  many  of  your  readers  may 
find  the  proposal  of  sufficient  interest  to  induce 
them  to  assist  us  by  becoming  exhibitors. 

The  Companies  offer  a number  of  prizes  for 
models  and  specimens  of  work,  and  designs,  and 
these,  it  is  hoped,  will  induce  clever  carpenters 
and  joiners  to  devote  some  of  their  spare  time 
this  winter  to  the  preparation  of  such  objects. 
It  is  also  proposed  to  form  a museum,  consist- 
ing of  every  sort  of  illustration  of  the  art  of 
the  carpenter  and  that  of  the  joiner,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  Many  archi- 
tects who  have  measured  drawings,  prints, 
photographs,  and  models  of  famous  roofs,  or 
timber  bridges,  half-timbered  houses,  &c.,  or  of 
old  and  new  joinery  of  interest,  could  aid  very 
materially  in  this  effort  to  advance  the  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  an  art  interesting  to  us 
all  by  lending  them  for  exhibition.  There  must 
be  also  many  specimens,  drawings,  and  photo- 
graphs of  old  joiners’  work  in  architects’  hands, 
especially  stalls,  bench-ends,  and  tabernacle 
work  from  churches  and  cathedrals,  which  would 
be  of  the  greatest  interest,  as  would  also  be 
good  specimens  or  drawings  of  modern  work  of 
the  same  sort. 

Students  of  architecture  will  find  that  prizes 
for  models  and  drawings  of  works  in  wood  from 
actual  measurement,  and  also  from  engravings, 
have  not  been  forgotten,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a keen  competition  for  these  will  ensue. 

Both  the  Companies  have  on  their  Courts 
men  practically  familiar  with  their  respective 
trades.  The  Master  of  the  Carpenters’  Com- 
pany is  an  architect  of  long  standing  and  posi- 
tion, Mr.  W.  W.  Pocock.  We  have  in  our  hall 
plenty  of  space  for  the  exhibition,  and  intend 
to  spare  no  pains  to  make  it  successful.  Will 
your  readers,  as  many  of  them  as  can  do  so, 
co-operate  with  us  ? T.  Roger  Smith. 

P.S. — Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  by 
post  to  any  person  making  application  to  the 
Clerk  to  the  Carpenters’  Company,  Carpenters’ 
Hall,  London-wall,  E.C. 


We  append  the  following  particulars  as  to  the 
classes  of  work  to  be  illustrated  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion : — 

1st  Division.  Constructive  Carpentry,  in  which 
skill  in  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  strength 
at  the  smallest  expense  of  material  and  labour 
shall  be  the  object. 

Class  1.  Roofs,  iron  being  allowed  only  in  straps, 
bolts,  spikes,  &c.,  for  uniting  the  parts  ; any  excess 
of  iron  being  considered  a defect. — 1st  prize,  51.  and 
a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  2.  Bridges,  Floors,  Beams,  dix. , with  the 
same  allowance  and  limitation. — 1st  prize,  51.  and  a 
medal  ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  3.  Any  of  the  above  where  the  timber  is  the 
principal  material  ; yet  iron  may  be  used  as  an 
auxiliary,  as  in  tie-rods,  king  or  queen  heads,  and 
bolts,  kc. — 1st  prize,  51.  and  a medal;  2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  4.  Centreing,  framed  or  other  scaffolding, 
piling,  shoring,  needling,  and  all  temporary  works, 
including  temporary  buildings,  with  the  same  allow- 
ance and  limitation  as  in  Class  1. — 1st  prize,  51.  and 
a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  5.  Any  other  framing  of  timber,  with  the 
same  allowance  and  limitation  as  in  Class  1.  Under 
this  head,  scarfing,  mortising,  kc.,  may  be  shown.— 
31.  and  a medal. 

2nd  Division.  Constructive  and  Ornamental 
Carpentry,  in  which  skill  in  obtaining  architec- 
tural or  picturesque  effect  combined  with 
strength  and  economy  in  material  and  labour 
shall  be  the  object  aimed  at. 

Class  1.  Timber  only,  iron,  however,  beingallowed, 
as  in  Class  1,  Division  1,  such  as  open  roofs,  girders, 
gates,  palisades,  screens,  porches,  verandahs,  &c. — 
1st  prize,  51.  and  a medal  ; 2nd  prize,  3/. 

Class  2.  Timber  as  the  covered  foundation  of  other 
material  producing  architectural  effect,  such  as  domes, 
steeples,  vaulting,  bracketing,  Ac. — 1st  prize,  51. 
and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  3.  Timber,  combined  with  brick,  cement,  tiles, 
kc.,  as  in  half-timbered  houses. —1st  prize,  4^.  and 
a medal ; 2nd  prize,  21. 

Class  4.  Any  other  carpentry  combining  ski' l in 
construction  and  architectural  effect.-3l.  and  a 
medal. 

In  this  2nd  Division  the  judges  will  take  into 

* ant  of  space  last  week  obliged  us  to  defer  the  publi- 
cation of  this  till  the  present  issue. 
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consideration  and  balance  against  each  othe 
the  two  essential  elements  of  strength  an. 
architectural  effect,  to  bs  obtained  at  a give 
coBt  of  material  and  labour. 

3rd  Division.  Joinery  in  the  undermentionei 
divisions  and  classes,  all  to  be  hand-work,  an 
not  machine-work,  and  in  wood  : — 

Class  1.  Staircases  and  handrails. — 1st  prize,  5, 
and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  2.  Window  frames  and  sashes,  casements 
and  shop-fronts. — 1st  prize,  4 1.  and  a medal ; 2n. 
prize,  21. 

Class  3. — Doors,  shutters,  dados,  and  framin; 
generally. — 1st  prize,  41.  and  a medal;  2nd  prize; 
21. 

Class  4.  Chimneypieces,  pulpits,  stalls,  kc. — It 
prize,  51.  and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  21. 

Class  5.  Cornices,  brackets,  barge-boards,  kc.-z 
1st  prize,  3f.  and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  If. 

Class  6.  Any  other  joinery  not  coming  under  th 
above  classes. — 31.  and  a medal. 

4th  Division.  Carving  in  Wood,  all  to  b 
hand-work : — 

Class  1.  Carvings  of  mouldings  and  cornices.-? 
1st  prize.  51.  and  a medal  ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

Class  2.  Other  ornamental  carving. — 1st  prize,  5i 
and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31. 

5th  Division.  Models  or  Drawings  of  existml 
examples,  ancient  or  modern,  coming  under  feui 
of  the  foregoing  classes  : — 

Class  1.  Drawings  from  actual  measure  ments.-J 
1st  prize,  51.  and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31.  and  > 
medal. 

Class  2.  Models  from  actual  measurements. — ls- 
prize,  71.  and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  41.  and  a medals 

Class  3.  Models  from  drawings  or  engravings.-* 
1st  prize,  51.  and  a medal ; 2nd  prize,  31.  and  c 
medal. 

The  accuracy  and  skill  shown  in  the  workman! 
ship  of  the  drawings  or  models  will  be  ehiefh 
taken  into  account  in  awarding  the  prizes  i 
this  division,  but  the  importance  or  interest  tib 
the  object  illustrated,  as  an  example  of  the  car 
penter’s  or  joiner’s  art,  will  also  be  taken  inti 
account. 

The  original  sketches  and  dimensions  must  b 
sent  with  all  work  done  from  aotual  measure 
ment,  not  for  exhibition,  but  to  be  submitted  bl 
the  judges. 

Application  for  further  particulars  to  b 
made  to  Mr.  S.  W.  Preston,  Carpenters’  Hal 
London-wall,  E.C. 


THE  NEW  ALHAMBRA  THEATRE. 

The  new  Alhambra  Theatre,  Leicester-squarc. 
is  to  be  opened  in  two  or  three  weeks’  time,  an; 
upholsterers,  decorators,  scene-painters,  an; 
stage  carpenters  are  now  busily  engaged  i 
completing  yie  fitting-up  of  the  house.  0 
Sunday  afternoon  last  a party  of  about  3d 
ladies  and  gentlemen  accepted  the  invitation  o 
Messrs.  Perry  & Reed,  the  architects,  to  viev 
the  theatre,  when  its  acoustic  properties  wer 
tested,  and,  as  far  as  these  could  be  judged  d 
in  a half- upholstered  and  nearly  empty  housi 
they  were  deemed  to  be  satisfactory.  We  gav; 
two  interior  views  of  the  theatre,  together  wit. 
a general  description  of  the  building,  in  otn 
last  volume  (pp.  810,  814,  816),  and  there 
fore  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  full.; 
into  detail  on  the  present  occasion.  It  i 
claimed  for  the  building  that  it  is  absolute! 
fire-proof.  The  columns  and  girders  supportin. 
the  different  tiers  are  entirely  of  ironwork,  com: 
pletely  encased  in  and  protected  from  the  actio: 
of  fire  by  concrete,  this  protective  coatin 
having  a minimum  thickness  of  2 in.  Thl 
floors  are  of  iron  and  concrete  construction,  th 
iron  being  entirely  embedded  in  the  concrete 
The  partitions  between  and  behind  the  privat 
boxes  are  also  of  concrete,  fitted  with  iro: 
doors,  and  all  the  doors  in  the  building  ar 
of  iron.  There  are  three  tiers,  viz.,  the  dresu 
circle,  the  upper  boxes,  and  the  amphitheatre: 
behind  the  latter  rises  the  gallery.  The  exit1 
from  all  these  parts  of  the  house,  as  well  a 
those  from  the  pit  and  pit-stalls,  appear  to  b 
adequate  for  all  demands  that  may  be  mad: 
upon  them;  they  have,  of  course,  been  plannei 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  th 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  There  will  b 
little  or  no  wood  in  the  auditorium,  except  fo 
hand-rails,  balustrade  tops,  and  for  the  back 
of  seats,  the  framework  of  the  latter  beingof  iron 
The  stage  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  an: 
will  be  completely  provided  with  the  lates 
appliances  for  facilitating  the  rapid  change  c 
scenic  effects.  The  height  from  the  stage  t: 
the  gridiron  is  64  ft.  Beneath  the  stage  is 
chamber  60  ft.  deep,  so  that  scenery  may  b; 
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ickly  lowered  into  it.  The  whole  of  these 
rangements  are  being  carried  out  under  the 
rection  af  Mr.  Fox,  the  stage  machinist.  All 
e woodwork  is  painted  with  asbestos  paint  on 
ery  exposed  portion  of  its  surface.  The 
;hting  of  the  interior  will  be  entirely  by  means 
gas.  In  the  centre  of  the  domed  roof  of 
o auditorium  is  a sun-burner,  containing 
•wards  of  800  lights,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
n-burner  in  the  world.  This  has  been  made  and 
:ed  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  and  is  fed  by  a 
in-  pipe.  The  whole  of  the  other  portions  of 
e gasfitting  work  has  been  done  by  Messrs, 
aughan  & Brown,  of  Kirby-street,  Hatton- 
irden.  The  chandeliers  and  brackets  are  of 
m,  brass,  and  glass,  from  special  designs  by 
e architects.  The  stage  is  fitted  with  Messrs, 
aughan  & Brown’s  patent  flash-light  system, 
r means  of  which  the  gasman  at  the  index- 
ate  is  enabled  to  light  or  extinguish  the  whole 
the  gas  on  the  stage  instantaneously, 
ydrants  for  the  extinction  of  fire  have  been 
-ted  up  throughout  the  building  by  Messrs, 
□and,  Mason,  & Co.  The  whole  of  the  struc- 
iral  ironwork  in  the  building  has  been  made 
om  drawings  prepared  by  Professor  Kennedy, 
! University  College.  Mr.  Gathercole  is  the 
erk  of  works,  Mr.  W.  Brass  is  the  contractor. 


GERRARD  HOUSE,  SOHO. 
Antiquaries  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
le  freehold  of  Gerrard  House  will  shortly  be 
ibmitted  for  sale.  It  was  originally  built  in 
jout  1680,  and  was  first  occupied  by  the  gallant 
harles  Gerrard,  Earl  of  Macclesfield,  a brave 
artisan  of  Charles  I. ; and  subsequently  Lord 
ohun,  the  duellist,  and  Lord  Lyttleton,  became 
rnants  of  the  once  famous  mansion.  Extern- 
ly  the  house  does  not  present  much  attraction, 
ut  much  of  its  former  magnificence  is  still  to 
e seen  in  the  fine  ceilings  with  carved  cornices 
ad  mantel-pieces,  and  notably  in  the  noble 
;aircase,  down  which,  we  are  told,  gay  ladies 
vept  with  their  long  trains  in  the  days  of  my 
ords  Macclesfield  and  of  the  gay  and  profligate 
ord  Mohun. 


APPARATUS  FOR  TESTING  AIR. 

An  ingenious  apparatus,  which  has  been 
evised  by  Dr.  Wolpert  for  the  purpose  of 
scertaining  in  a simple  manner  the  quantity  of 
arbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  a room,  is  referred  to 
i the  German  press.  The  principle  on  which  the 
ppliance  is  constructed  is  the  disturbing  effect 
roduced  on  lime-water  by  carbonic  acid.  An 
idiarubber  vessel,  in  the  shape  of  a pear,  is 
xtended  with  the  air  of  the  room,  and  accord- 
a g to  the  number  of  times  it  can.be  discharged 
ito  a glass  cylinder  filled  with  lime-water 
efore  a given  degree  of  disturbance  is  reached, 
he  comparative  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is 
lenoted. 


THE  PLANTING  OF  TREES  IN  CITIES. 

In  the  course  of  an  interesting  paper  lately 
ead  at  the  Vienna  Assembly  of  the  Building 
engineers’  Association,  Herr  Riedel  dwelt  upon 
he  hygienic  advantages  resulting  from  trees 
•eing  planted  in  the  thoroughfares  of  cities, 
le  alluded  to  the  fact  that  there  is  less  exact 
:nowledge  on  the  subject  than  there  exists  as  to 
gardening  and  the  culture  of  trees  in  forests ; 
his  circumstance  probably  arising  from  the 
ixceptional  influences  to  which  trees  in  thorough- 
'ares  are  subjected,  and  the  special  care 
•cquired  in  their  treatment.  The  points  involved 
n the  discussion  of  the  subject  are  : — The  sub- 
ierranean  conditions  of  the  spot  where  the 
irees  are  situated  ; the  choice  of  the  description 
)f  trees ; the  climatic  conditions  of  the  locality 
is  well  as  of  the  respective  thoroughfares  ; the 
properties  of  the  water  used  in  watering  them  ; 
md  the  difficulties  of  producing  adequate  sub- 
terranean circulation  of  air. 

It  is  usually  necessary  to  dig  a hole  and  fill 
t with  suitable  earth  before  planting  trees, 
rhis  system  was  commented  upon  as  being  in 
several  respects  unsuitable.  It  was  also 
remarked  that  the  trees  most  suitable  for 
planting  are  those  which  grow  in  the  district. 
The  necessity  of  artificial  watering  is  evident 
m account  of  the  speedy  removal  or  evapora- 
;ion  of  snow  or  rain.  The  system  of  watering 
trees  at  all  times  except  winter  (without  regard 
:o  the  particular  stage  of  growth  they  are 
passing  through)  was  spoken  of  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  manner  in  which  nature  provides 
trees  with  moisture. 
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Ventilation  is  in  some  cities  effected  by  pipes 
being  laid  between  the  roots  of  the  separate 
trees,  and  as  they  also  communicate  with  the 
outer  air,  efficient  ventilation  is  thereby  secured. 
In  many  cases,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
holes  in  which  the  trees  are  planted,  are  too 
small ; the  roots  being  thus  allowed  to  come 
into  contact  with  broken  stones,  &c. 

To  prevent  the  hurtful  consequences  of  such 
a method  of  [planting,  Herr  Riedel  has  sug- 
gested that  large  and  deep  holes  should  always 
be  dug,  and  that  between  the  mould  which  is 
placed  in  them  and  the  surrounding  earth,  there 
should  be  in  all  cases  a layer  of  some  porous 
substance.  The  proposal  includes  effective 
communication  between  the  various  cavities  in 
which  the  trees  have  been  planted. 

An  approximate  estimate  was  given  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  method  described.  For  each  tree 
the  excavation  of  428  cubic  feet  of  earth  was 
suggested.  There  would  then  be  brought  to  be 
placed  in  the  cavity  250  cubic  feet  of  mould, 
107  cubic  feet  of  broken  stone,  slag,  and  sherds. 
About  215  square  feet  of  sod  would  then  be 
laid.  The  cost  of  thus  planting  a tree  was 
‘stated  to  be  about  50s.  to  60s.. 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  DRAINS. 

There  was  tried  before  Mr.  A.  Lushington 
at  Kingston  last  week  the  case  of  Holberton  v. 
Levy,  which  shows  in  a high  degree  what 
increasing  care  is  necessary  in  attention  to 
drains,  cesspools,  and  closets,  especially  from 
those  who  seek  to  make  money  by  letting  their 
houses  furnished  for  the  summer  months, — in 
some  cases  that  they  may  themselves  take 
holiday.  It  also  serves  as  a straw  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  blows  in  public,  and 
indeed,  judicial  opinion,  as  to  the  first  impor- 
tance of  sweetness  in  houses, — for  hire,  at  any 
rate. 

Here  a widow  lady  took  a furnished  house 
for  two  months,  but,  from  the  first,  asserts  that 
she  became  aware  of  unpleasant  odours,  and 
she  calls  various  witnesses  to  corroborate  this  ; 
amongst  others  the  Medical  Offioer  for  the  dis- 
trict, who,  although  he  declines  to  pledge  him- 
self to  sewage  gas,  still  tells  his  client  that  if 
she  “smells  anything”  she  had  better  get  out, 
— which  she  at  once  proceeded  to  do  after 
occupying  the  house  for  a fortnight,  for  which 
period  she  paid  the  rent. 

The  plaintiff,  however,  sued  for  the  remainder 
of  the  money ; and  professional  and  other  wit- 
nesses being  called  with  some  variance  of  testi- 
mony,— some  saying  it  was  a sewage  smell 
which  had  proceeded  from  a small  crack  dis- 
covered in  a drain  pipe,  and  others  roundly 
asserting  that  it  was  an  escape  of  illuminating 
gas  provoked  by  the  use  of  a temporary  stove 
with  flexible  tube. 

The  Judge  summed  up,  and  gave  a verdict 
for  the  defendant,  stating  that  it  appeared  there 
was  reasonable  ground  for  declaring  the  house 
uninhabitable.  Although  the  plaintiff  with  his 
wife  and  seven  children  had  occupied  the  house 
for  four  years  previously,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  enjoying  good  health  the  whole  time,  yet 
the  merest  indication  of  drainage  mischief, 
slenderly  supported  by  the  evidence,  was  suffi- 
cient to  cause  a serious  money  loss,  and  is, 
therefore,  of  very  grave  importance  to  those 
desirous  of  changing  residence  for  a short 
period,  who  should  thus  be  doubly  careful  to 
have  all  matters  of  drainage,  bath  wastes, 
ventilating-pipes,  and  also  gas-pipes  thoroughly 
examined  by  competent  persons,  and  corrected, 
if  necessary,  before  giving  up  the  house  to 
strangers  for  ever  so  brief  a period,  so  that 
reliable  evidence  should  be  forthcoming  that 
this  had  been  done,  and  a fresh  set  of  noses  not 
be  offended  by  anything  that  may  even  possess 
a suspicion  of  foulness : otherwise  it  will  be 
seen  how  serious  may  be  the  consequences,  and 
that,  instead  of  having  enough  to  pay  his 
expenses  when  away,  he  may,  on  the  contrary, 
find  himself  the  unhappy  possessor  of  a full- 
blown bill  of  costs. 


THE  LATE  FIRE  AT  HAGGERSTON. 

SIR, — In  consequence  of  the  disastrous  fire  at 
Haggerston,  over  forty  poor  families  have  been 
rendered  entirely  homeless  and  destitute,  and  a fund 
has  been  commenced  locally  for  their  relief. 

Will  you  kindly  insert  this  in  your  next  issue,  so 
that  the  matter  may  be  brought  before  the  public  ? 

Charles  Wm.  Morley,  Hon.  Sec. 

No.  96,  Great  Cambridge-street, 

Hackney-road , E.,  Nov.  6,  1883. 
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WIDFORD  CHURCH. 

The  village  of  Widford  (Herts)  was  on  the 
1st  inst.  a scene  of  an  interesting  ceremony. 
The  day  had  been  set  apart  for  the  dedication 
of  the  lately-completed  paintings  by  Miss 
Hadsley  Gosselin,  who  for  two  years  has  been 
employed  in  beautifying  the  roof  of  the  chancel. 
The  decorations  must  have  taxed  considerably 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artist,  who  has  found 
upwards  of  one  hundred  designs  with  which  to 
enrich  the  building,  chiefly  consisting  of  emble- 
matic and  symbolical  subjects,  no  design  being 
repeated  throughout  the  whole  work.  The 
roof,  a seven-canted  one,  is  divided  into  ninety- 
six  panels,  by  wooden  ribbings.  Those  over  the 
choir  seats  are  about  3 ft.  6 in.  square,  and 
contain,  inter  alia,  the  emblems  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  encircled  in  wreaths  of  oak-leaves. 
The  panels  over  the  Communion-table  are  much 
smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  are  emblazoned 
with  various  emblematical  designs.  On  the  flat 
part  of  the  roof  are  paintings  on  wooden  panels. 
Commencing  from  the  west  end  we  have  : — • 

1.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  after  a picture  by 
Perugino  in  the  National  Gallery. 

2.  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the  idea  of  which  is 
taken  from  a French  miniature  of  the  early  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century. 

3.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  after  Giulio  Grandi. 

4.  The  Dove,  symbolical  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

5.  The  Crucifixion,  after  a painting  by  A. 
Trinita. 

6.  The  Lamb  of  God. 

Other  art  decorations  were  included  in  the 
dedication,  including  an  altar-cloth  worked  by 
the  Misses  Lewin,  of  Widford. 


“LUNCHES.” 

Sir, — In  the  description  of  Wapenbury  Camp, 
at  p.  578,  ante,  I read  that  it  adjoins  “ a ridge 
of  natural  formation  called  ‘ the  lunches  ’ ” ; 
query  “natural.”  Great  attention  is  now  given 
to  the  local  indications  of  open  field  cultivation 
of  land  in  England,  there  being  no  certainty 
how  or  when  it  was  introduced ; was  it  Celtic, 
Roman,  or  Saxon  ? 

This  word  “ lunch  ” is  only  a variant  of 
lynch,  lynchet,  a ridge  formed  by  innumerable 
ploughings,  where  the  instrument  turns  abruptly 
at  the  line  of  demarcation.  Your  contributor 
gives  it  in  the  plural  form  as  “lunches”  : were 
other  banks  obliterated  in  constructing  the 
camp  ? As  to  the  word,  Bailey  has  “ Lynchet, 
a line  of  green  sward  which  separates  ploughed 
lands  in  common  lands.”  Hallewell  has  “ Linch, 
a balk  of  land  ; any  bank  or  boundary  for  the 
division  of  land,  also  called  lincher  and  linchet; 
a narrow  steep  bank  or  footpath.” 

In  Anglo-Saxon  we  have  hlinc,  a ridge  of 
land  ; the  particular  form  “ lunch  ” approxi- 
mates to  “ lump,”  of  which,  in  another  sense, 
it  is  a mutation. 

These  indications  of  open  field  culture  are 
found  about  all  the  Roman  sites  in  England, 
and  it  is  a moot  point  whether  the  Saxons 
brought  the  system  with  them  or  found  it 
already  in  use. 

Nov.  3,  1883.  A.  H. 


OFFICIAL  INTEREST  IN  CONTRACTS. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  (p.  581),  you  have 
a very  interesting  article  on  “The  Liability  of 
Members  of  Vestries  and  Local  Boards  interested  in 
Contracts  with  those  Bodies,”  and  I am  glad  to  see 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  have  upheld  the  ruling  of 
a lower  court  on  the  subject.  At  the  same  time,  I 
should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  or  any  of  your 
readers  can  inform  me  if  the  same  liability  attaches 
to  a member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Poor, 
— as,  in  the  district  from  which  I write,  it  is  the 
custom  of  a certain  member  of.the  latter  Board  to 
find  money  for  the  various  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  union-house,  in  fact,  in  a local  paper  publishod 
this  day  (which  I post  you  with  this),  you  will  find 
that  the  security  for  a loan  obtained  from  a member 
was  signed  and  sealed.  I must,  in  justice,  say  that 
the  guardians  advertised  for  the  money,  and  two 
persons  tendered,  the  interest  and  terms  of  repay- 
ment in  both  cases  being  the  same,  but  one  of  them, 
whom  I understood  to  be  a financial  agent,  wanted 
3 1.  3s.  for  the  negotiation  of  the  said  loan,  aud  it  was 
resolved  that  the  money  should  be  borrowed  from 
the  member.  A resolution  has  now  been  passed  by 
the  Board  “that  cottages  be  built  on  the  union 
grounds,”  and  another  loan  will  be  required  to  pay 
for  them.  Doubtless  the  same  member  will  be 
willing  to  find  the  required  amount. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  a case  to  which  the  law  is 
most  certainly  intended  to  apply,  equally  with  the 
cases  you  report,  viz..  Hemming  v.  Williamson  and 
Fletcher  v.  Hudson. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


I do  not  ask  this  question  with  any  view  of 
enforcing  the  penalties,  if  any,  incurred,  out  that  it 
may  be  fully  established  that  such  proceedings  are 
against  the  law  as  well  as  common  sense. 

A Constant  Reader. 


DRAINAGE  OF  PROPERTY  SITUATE 
WITHOUT  THE  DISTRICT  OF  A 
LOCAL  BOARD. 

Sir,— A client  of  mine  is  the  owner  of  a large 
property  situate  without  the  district  of  a certain 
Local  Board. 

Under  section  22  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875, 
he  has  power  to  cause  the  drain  from  his  property 
to  communicate  with  the  sewer  of  the  Local  Board 
on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  In  other  words,  he 
has  power  to  compel  the  Local  Board  to  take  the 
sewage  from  his  property  on  payment  of  compen- 
sation. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  give  me  particulars  of 
any  instances  where  this  power  has  been  acted 
upon,  and  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  engaged  in 
the  cases  ? 

The  difficulty  is  to  know  upon  what  basis  the 
amount  of  compensation  should  be  assessed. 

I forward  my  name,  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  not 
for  publication,  and  subscribe  myself. 

Surveyor. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Bulwell. — The  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Buhvell  is 
now  opened  for  divine  worship.  Messrs.  Joseph 
Munks,  of  Huckanll,  and  Thomas  McCulloch,  of 
Bulwell,  were  the  builders.  The  total  cost  is 
3,4352.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Wills,  of  Derby. 

Farmoorth. — The  memorial  stones  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Francis-street,  were  laid 
recently ; the  works  are  progressing  rapidly. 
The  design  is  a twelfth-century  Gothic.  The 
chapel  has  chancel  and  transepts.  There  will 
be  accommodation,  including  end  gallery,  for 
about  400  adults.  The  cost  will  be  2,4702.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  Wills,  of  Derby. 


COMPENSATION  CASE. 

ISAACS  V.  THE  COMMISSIONERS  OF  SEWERS. 

This  was  an  action  brought  in  the  Lord  Mayor’s 
Court  by  Mr.  Alfred  John  Isaacs,  wholesale 
stationer,  at  56,  Bishopsgate- street  Without,  who 
claimed  7,0002.  as  compensation  from  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers  for  taking  premises  formerly 
belonging  to  him  at  3,  Bevis-marks,  Camomile-street, 
under  powers  given  to  them  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
for  the  improvement  of  streets. 

Mr.  Isaacs,  the  claimant,  was  called,  and  stated 
that  the  premises  in  question  contained  an  area  of 
750  super,  feet,  the  carpet  area  being  2,500  ft.  There 
were  five  floors  ; the  rental  value  was  2402.  to  2502. 
He  purchased  the  premises  in  1875,  when  he  paid 
2,2002.  for  the  independent  expenses.  Cross- 
examined  : He  had  rented  the  premises  for  four  or 
five  years  before  he  purchased  them,  at  a rent  of 
1002.  In  consequence  of  hearing  the  intention  of 
raising  the  rent  to  1602.  he  purchased  them. 

Mr.  H.  II.  Collins,  architect  and  surveyor,  was 
next  callod,  and  said  he  put  his  figures  as  follows  : — 
that  750  ft.  super,  and  2,500  carpet  area  per  foot  as 
land  value.  4s.  per  foot ; rent,  1502.  ; cost  of  build- 
ing, 1,5002.,  equals  9d.  per  foot  at  7 percent.,  which 
equals  1052.  The  total  rental  value  was  2552. , which, 
taken  at  the  4 } per  cent,  table,  equalled  224  years’ 
purchase,  which  equals  5,6252.  Deducting*  for  re- 
pairs 1002.,  it  was  reduced  to  5,5252.,  and  adding 
10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale,  5522.  10s.,  it 
brought  the  sum  total  to  6,0772.  10s. 

Mr.  Edward  Eason  (of  Messrs.  Reynolds  & Eason), 
of  Bishopsgate-street,  was  the  next  witness.  The 
total  of  his  valuation  was  6,0142. 

Mr.  Edwin  Fox  (of  Messrs.  Fox  & Bousfield)  was 
called.  The  rental  value  of  the  property  he  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  2502.  per  annum.  He  believed  it 
would  fetch  five  per  cent,  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
if  put  up  to  auction. 

Mr.  1.  Chatfcild  Clarke,  architect  and  surveyor 
said  his  estimate  of  the  rental  of  3,  Bevis  Marks’ 
7 peli  anmim  » 22i  years’  purchase  equalled 

a, 4672.,  but  deducting  for  substantial  repairs,  1002., 
that  would  bring  the  amount  to  5,3672.  After 
addin?  ten  per  cent,  for  forced  sale,  he  made  a total 
of  5,9032. 

t On  behalf  of  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  Mr.  E. 
X.  Clifton,  architect  and  surveyor,  was  called.  He 
said  he  should  consider  the  annual  rental  of  the 
premises  in  question  to  have  been  worth  1502.  per 
annum,  and  that  he  took  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
In  the  ordinary  way  that  would  make  3,0002.  Then 
it  was  to  be  considered  that  the  building  was  out  of 
repair.  Tbe  amount  he  allowed  for  this  was  502 
which  reduced  his  sum  to  2,9502.  To  that  he  added 
the  ordinary  ten  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sale  of 
rr->  making  in  the  aggregate  3,2452.  That  was  a 
full  one. 

Cross-examined  : Four  shillings  per  foot  for  land 
was  excessive,  but  he  would  not  point  to  anything  in 
'-^tie-street  or  Camomile-street  which  had  been 
sold  under  that  price. 


Mr.  Vigors  was  also  called,  and  said  he  thought 
1502.  was  a very  fair  rental  per  annum. 

After  some  other  evidence,  counsel  addressed  the 
jury,  and  thojudge  having  summed  up,  the  jury,  after 
a short  deliberation,  gave  a verdict  for  3,7502., — or 
only  2502.  moro  than  one  half  of  the  amount 
claimed. 


Ultstdlansa. 

The  Navigation  of  the  River  Dee. — A 

correspondent  of  a Manchester  paper  writes : — 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme  to  canalise  the 
Dee  from  Chester  to  Connah’s  Quay,  on  the 
Flintshire  coast,  have  not  lost  sight  of  its  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  opposition  to  the 
project  to  cut  a canal  from  the  Mersey  to  the 
Irwell.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any 
views  which  Manchester  might  entertain  in  this 
respect  would  receive  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  Corporation  of  Chester.  The  country 
between  Chester  and  Manchester  presents  abso- 
lutely no  engineering  difficulties.  Some  years 
since  a scheme  was  propounded  by  a Manchester 
engineer  to  tap  the  Dee  between  Chester  and 
Parkgate,  and  to  cut  a canal  across  Wirral, 
pa  sing  beneath  Helsby  Crag  to  Frodsham  and 
Warrington.  The  water  in  the  Dee,  by  the 
proposed  arrangement  of  placing  locks  at 
Connah’s  Quay,  and  so  damming  the  river  up, 
can  be  raised  to  any  height,  as  the  banks  may 
be  raised  at  the  same  time,  to  insure  safety. 
The  promoters  will,  doubtless,  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  Mersey  is 
shallower  than  that  over  the  Dee ; that  the 
hearty  assistance  and  co-operation  of  Chester 
may  be  relied  upon ; and  that  the  heavy  dues 
incidental  to  entering  the  Mersey  would  be 
saved.  Chester  possesses  railways  and  canals 
nearer  to  all  the  country  southward  of  it  than 
Liverpool. 

The  Restoration  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral.— At  a special  meeting  of  the  Restoration 
Committee,  on  Wednesday,  a report  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  R.A.,  condemning  extensive  portions 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral,  was  considered. 
According  to  the  Times,  the  architect  recom- 
mends taking  down  the  western  arch  and  the 
two  remaining  piers  of  the  great  tower,  stating 
that  he  found  the  foundations  in  a very  unsound 
condition  and  altogether  unfit  for  supporting 
the  heavy  piers  and  tower.  The  pulling  down 
of  these  will  necessitate  tbe  demolition  of  fully 
one-half  of  a bay  of  the  clearstory  on  both 
sides  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  similar 
extensive  work  of  demolition  will  have  to  be 
carried  on  in  the  triforium  and  aisle  arches 
below.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work, 
in  addition  to  the  55,000 1.  required  for  the  other 
work,  is  5,797 1.  The  meeting  recommended 
that  the  work  should  be  carried  out. 

Better  Late  than  Never. — At  the  Slough 
Junction  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  the 
works  in  connexion  with  the  new  station  are 
progressing  rapidly  towards  completion.  The 
booking  offices  and  waiting-rooms  of  the  up 
station  of  the  relief  line  and  those  of  the  down 
station  of  the  main  road  are  now  in  a forward 
condition,  while  the  central  platform,  west  of 
the  yard  signal-box,  is  also  being  proceeded 
with.  The  materials  nsed  in  the  construction 
of  the  walls  of  the  extensive  ranges  of  buildings 
consist  of  red  brick  and  white  stone.  A large 
number  of  artisans  are  now  employed  upon  the 
works  at  the  junction  and  sidings,  without 
hindrance  to  the  vast  passenger  and  goods 
traffic  constantly  passing  through  the  place  to 
and  from  the  metropolis.  The  up-station  of  the 
relief  line  will,  it  is  expected,  be  ready  for  use 
in  the  course  of  a few  months. 

Index  to  the  Copyright  Registers  at 
Stationers’  Hall.— Authors  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  a monthly  Index  to  the  Copyright 
Registers  at  Stationers’  Hall  now  appears  in  the 
Bookseller.  The  index  is  arranged  under  the 
titles  or  subjects  of  the  works  entered,  so  that 
a glance  will  suffice  to  ascertain  whether  a 
particular  title  has  been  entered.  Full  parti- 
culars of  individual  entries  can,  of  course,  be 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Registrar  at  the 
Hall.  The  index  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
authors  in  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  use  of 
titles  which  have  already  been  employed,  and 
they  will  further  contribute  to  its  efficiency  by 
taking  care  that  each  of  their  own  works  is  duly 
entered. 

The  Statue  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  on  the 

Place  Malesherbes,  Paris,  was  unveiled  on 
Sunday  last.  Gustave  Dore  was  the  sculptor. 

e gave  a view  and  description  of  the  work  in 
our  last  volume,  pp.  450,  451  (April  7,  1883). 


[Nov.  10,  1883. 


Proposed  Fine  Art  and  Industrial  Exhi- 1 
bition  at  Wolverhampton. — On  Wednesday  , 
evening  a meeting  was  held  in  the  mayor’s  i 
parlour,  at  the  Town-hall,  Wolverhampton,  to 
further  the  movement  for  holding  a Fine  Art 
and  Industrial  Exhibition  in  the  town.  The  1 
Mayor  (Alderman  T.  D.  Gibbons)  presided,  and, 
in  explanation  of  what  had  been  done  by  the  I 
committee  with  respect  to  the  matter,  stated  t 
that  it  had  been  determined  to  hold  an  Indus*  i 
trial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition  next  year  (at 
Whitsuntide)  in  conjunction  with  the  opening  a 
of  the  building  in  course  of  erection  in 
Lichfield-street  for  a Fine  Art  Gallery.  That : 
building,  which  was  the  gift  of  an  anonymous  i 
donor, — the  Town  Council  having  given  the 
land, — was  the  finest  gift  that  had  ever  been ; 
made  to  the  town.  It  was  proposed  that ; 
the  exhibition  should  partake  of  the  same 
character  as  that  held  last  year  at  Wor- 
cester, and  tbe  object  would  be  to  make  it 
such  a success  as  to  leave  a surplus  profit  of  i 
several  thousand  pounds  with  which  to  furnish: 
the  Art  Gallery  in  Lichfield-street.  Up  to  the 
present  time  a sum  of  nearly  3,0002.  had  been 
guaranteed.  It  was  thought  that  a guarantee ! 
fund  should  be  raised  of  5,0002.  The  exhibition 
building  would  be  erected  on  the  vacant  piece  : 
of  land  in  North-street,  and  it  was  proposed  to  I 
make  a covered  way  from  the  Art  Gallery  in  i 
Lichfield-street,  along  the  side  of  the  church- 1 
yard  wall  into  Wulfruna-street,  so  as  to  conneot  i 
the  two  buildings.  Mr.  P.  Horsman,  builder, 
had  consented  to  put  up  the  exhibition  building 
for  a sum  of  2,5002.  Authority  was  given  for 
the  commencement  of  the  building. 

Society  of  Arts. — The  130th  session  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  will  commence  on  the  21st  inst., 
with  an  opening  address  from  Sir  William 
Siemens,  chairman  of  the  Council.  Previously 
to  Christmas  there  will  be  four  ordinary  meet- 
ings, in  addition  to  the  opening  meeting,  and 
for  these  the  following  arrangements  have  been 
made  : — November  28th,  Mr.  A.  J.  R.  Trendell, 
“ The  International  Fisheries  Exhibition  of 
1883  ” ; December  5th,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  P. 
Bruce  Warren,  ‘"'The  Manufacture  of  Mineral 
Waters  ” ; December  12th,  Mr.  Thomas 
Fletcher,  F.C.S.,  “ Coal  Gas  as  a Labour-saving 
Agent  in  Mechanical  Trades  ” ; and  December 
19th,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  “ The  Progress 
of  Electric  Lighting.”  There  will  be  six  courses 
of  lectures  delivered  during  the  session,  under 
the  bequest  of  Dr.  Cantor.  These  will  be,-* 
1st,  “ The  Scientific  Basis  of  Cookery,”  by 
Mr.  W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.C.S. ; 2nd,  “ Recent 
Improvements  in  Photo-Mechanical  Printing 
Methods,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S. ; 3rd, 
“ London  Houses,”  by  Mr.  Robert  W.  Edis, 
F.S.A. ; 4th,  “ The  Alloys  used  for  Coinage, ’’H 
by  Professor  W.  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S., 
Chemist  of  the  Royal  Mint;  5th,  “Some  New 
Optical  Instruments  and  Arrangements,”  by 
Mr.  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S.,  F.R.A.S. ; and 
6th,  “ Fermentation  and  Distillation,”  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  Noel  Hartley,  F.C.S.  The  usual  short 
course  of  Juvenile  Lectures  will  be  delivered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  subject 
will  be  “ Crystals  and  Crystallisation,”  and  the 
lecturer  Mr.  J.  M.  Thomson,  of  King’s  College* 
London. 

“Chimneys  at  Hampton  Court.”  — In 

reference  to  the  drawing  under  this  title 
published  in  the  Builder  for  October  27th,  we 
have  received  a letter  from  Mr.  W.  Greenhill, 
of  Surbiton,  telling  us  that  he  had  sketched  this 
part  of  the  building,  as  a boy,  in  1832,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  chimney-stacks  was  then  of  a 
much  plainer  description,  evidently  (from 
sketch  enclosed)  of  more  modern  date  than  the 
substructure.  By  an  odd  coincidence,  Mr. 
Greenhill  was  himself  called  upon  to  restore  this 
part  of  the  building  in  1852,  and  the  orna- 
mental tops  to  the  chimney-stacks  were  his 
restoration.  In  thus  putting  up  an  iinitatiodr 
of  what  he  supposed  to  have  been  origi* 
nally  there,  he  was,  no  doubt,  acting  on  a 
principle  then  generally  accepted  ; and  his 
imitation  seems  to  have  been  good  enough 
to  deceive  one  person,  at  all  events,  after  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years,  into  regarding  them 
as  original.  The  fact  is  an  interesting  com- 
ment on  the  whole  subject  of  restoration^, 
and  on  the  mistakes  and  mystifications  which 
restorers  have  prepared  for  the  edification  of 
future  generations.  The  responsibility  of  tbe 
mistake  rests,  of  course,  with  Mr.  Arthur  Keen, 
who  made  the  sketch,  and  whose  signed  com- 
munication on  the  subject  will  be  found  on  p.  552. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Keen  may  be  able  to  give  some 
further  explanation. 
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Keighley  School  of  Art. — The  animal 
istribution  of  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
!eighley  School  of  Science  and  Art  took  place 
i the  31st  ult.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  a former 
lacher  in  the  school,  gave  an  interesting 
idress,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed 
lat, — 

“ Nature  was  the  basis  of  all  art,  and  for  the 
urpose  of  design  natural  foliage  was  a necessity, 
ut  flowers  or  foliage  soon  withered,  but  growing 
lants  preserved  their  natural  form  and  colour,  sug- 
asting  to  the  draughtsman  or  designer  many  beau- 
ful  form  arrangements  or  harmonies  of  tints.  With 
ature  as  the  motive  or  basis  of  design,  and  art  as 
iterpreter  and  adapter,  historical  specimens  of 
pplied  art  as  guides  and  examples,  design  would 
robably  be  better  taught  than  before,  and  in  this 
ay  a conservatory  and  museum  would  be  great 
ids  ;oward  the  improvement  of  taste  and  original 
esign.  Mr.  Forster  had  spoken  a few  years  ago  of 

Iieir  general  and  scientific  education  being  like  a 
■dder,  with  its  feet  in  the  public  schools  and  its  top 
i the  universities.  There  should  be  the  same 
jlationship  in  the  grades  of  drawing  and  design  in 
le  different  grades  of  schools  as  there  was  between 
le  rounds  of  a ladder, — the  elementary  part  of 
rawing,  as  a language,  being  learned  in  the  day 
ihools,  and  the  application  of  drawing  in  design 
lould  bo  the  work  of  students  in  schools  of  art. 
he  trouble  now1  was  that  students  came  to  the  art 
ihools  not  able  to  draw,  and  had  to  be  taught  to 
o so  before  any  technical  study  in  art  was  possible, 
'hat  indicated  a need  for  more  and  better  work  in 
lementary  drawing  in  the  day  schools,  and  there 
ould  be  no  doubt  that  now,  as  in  1852,  any  serious 
nprovement  in  our  system  of  art  education  must 
egin  with  the  teaching  of  children  in  day  schools.” 
Ir.  Rawson,  the  head  master  of  the  Art 
Ichool,  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
tudents  who  have  entered  the  school  during 
he  year  is  173,  against  162  last  year.  The 
ession  had  not  been  an  eventful  one,  except  in 
he  increase  of  prizes  for  advanced  work,  and 
he  decrease  in  the  number  of  satisfactory  sets, 
.’his  had  been  brought  about  by  the  Depart- 
aent  raising  the  required  number  of  marks 
rom  ten  to  twenty,  and  retaining  the  previous 
alue  of  the  marks.  For  the  first  time  a Trade 
Ichool  student,  Fred.  Carrodus,  has  obtained  a 
hird-grade  prize.  The  number  of  Trade  School 
ioys  who  have  received  instruction  in  drawing 
n the  Art  School  is  105.  The  number  of  girls 
rom  the  Drake  & Tonson’s  School  has  quite  ! 
jualled  that  of  the  boys.  The  weaving  school  j 
as  been  attended  by  fifteen  students,  but  the 
rork  has  been  of  a comparatively  elementary 
haracter,  but  the  school  has  suffered  hitherto 
y constant  changes  in  the  teaching  staff. 

The  New  Council  Chamber  at  Guildhall, 
lapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the  new 
Council  Chamber  at  Guildhall,  designed  by  Mr. 
[orace  Jones,  the  City  Architect.  Although 
he  foundation-stone  was  only  laid  so  recently 
s April  last,  the  building  has  already  been 
arried  up  almost  to  its  intended  height,  more 
specially  on  the  site  of  the  old  offices  of  the 
'own  Clerk,  Architect,  and  other  offices  of  the 
'orporation.  The  structure  will  shortly  be 
eady  to  receive  the  dome,  which,  with  the 
ane,  will  give  an  external  height  to  the  build- 
ng  of  about  100  ft.  It  is  expected  that  the 
milding  will  be  covered  in,  and  the  dome  com- 
ileted,  by  the  end  of  the  present  year,  or  early 
n spring,  and  that  the  chamber  will  be  internally 
inished  and  ready  for  opening  by  June  next. 
Jr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of  the  Albert  Works, 
Thames  Embankment,  is  the  contractor,  the 
.mount  of  the  contract  being  33,249/. 

Penalty  for  Dishonest  Plumbing'. — The 
:ase  of  Howard  Z.  Norton,  a plumber  of  2,315, 
fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  was  tried  on 
Thursday,  the  11th  inst.,  after  repeated  post- 
lonements,  for  putting,  or  allowing  liis  work- 
nen  to  put,  a dummy  vent-pipe  to  a trap  in  the 
lasement  of  a house,  south  side  121st-street, 
13  ft.  east  from  Madison  Avenue.  He  was 
:onvicted  and  fined  fifty  dollars.  The  com- 
ilaint  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  this 
;ity,  Louis  M.  Hooper,  Assistant  Sanitary 
Engineer,  being  the  principal  witness.  This  is 
he  kind  of  work  we  like  to  record.  It  looks 
dke  business. — New  York  Sanitary  Engineer. 

The  Builders’  Eenevolent  Institution 
Dinner. — The  36th  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
Institution  took  place  at  the  Freemasons’ 
'Tavern  on  Thursday  evening  last,  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Smith,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  total 
amount  of  the  subscriptions  and  donations 
announced  during  the  evening  was  854/.  We 
defer  our  report  until  next  week. 

Lifts  at  Amsterdam. — Messrs.  Thomas  & 
Jons,  of  Cardiff,  have  been  awarded  a silver 
Inedal,  — the  highest  award  made,  — at  the 
Amsterdam  Exhibition,  for  lifts. 
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Society  of  Chemical  Industry. — On  Wed- 
nesday the  first  general  meeting  of  the  Bir- 
mingham and  Midland  Section  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  took  place  at  the  Mason 
College.  Mr.  A.  M.  Chance  presided,  and  gave 
a resume  of  the  objects  of  the  society.  He  said 
he  could  not  do  better  than  quote  Professor 
Roscoe,  who,  at  the  formation  of  the  parent 
society  said  its  main  object  was  to  bring 
together  at  definite  intervals  those  who  were 
interested  in  or  possessed  knowledge  of  the 
utilisation  of  chemical  action  on  a large  scale, 
and  had  charge  of  or  were  connected  with 
those  large  branches  of  industry  which  were 
dependent  upon  chemical  principles.  Several 
branches  of  the  society  had  been  already  formed 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  might 
particularly  point  to  those  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Newcastle.  The  present  meet- 
ing, he  thought,  would  witness  the  actual 
and  complete  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
section.  He  ventured  to  think,  as  a local 
man,  that  Birmingham  would  not  be  behind- 
hand in  the  formation  of  a very  influential 
section  of  the  parent  society.  A town 
which  comprised  such  a variety  of  works 
dependent  upon  chemical  industry  naturally 
rose  to  a height  of  considerable  importance,  and 
therefore  it  was  possible  that  that  section 
would  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  sections 
of  the  society.  Mr.  A.  Wilson  read  a paper  on 
the  generation  of  heating  gas  and  the  recovery 
of  by-products.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
he  said  that,  whilst  no  doubt  the  cooling  of  gas 
for  the  purpose  of  depositing  ammonia  was  an 
exceedingly  good  process,  yet  the  cost  of  the 
plant  as  at  present  worked  out  was  certainly 
so  high  as  to  be  really  alarming  to  all  except 
large  capitalists.  For  instance,  the  consump- 
tion of  one  cwt.  of  coal  would  involve  an  outlay 
of  50/.  in  plant,  and  this  was  somewhat  serious 
when  it  was  considered  that  one  cwt.  of  coal 
represented  merely  7,000  feet  of  gas. 

The  Metropolitan  Water  Companies  and 
their  Charges. — At  the  instance  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mote,  the  Islington  Vestry  have  adopted  the 
following  resolution : — 

“That,  having  regard  to  the  injustice  worked  by 
the  system  on  which  London  water  companies 
assess  their  rates,  it  is  expedient  that  the  Govern- 
ment be  urged  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  next 
session  of  Parliament,  independently  of  any  Bill  for 
creating  a municipality  of  London  ; and  that  memo- 
rials, under  the  seal  of  the  Vestry,  embodying  this 
resolution,  be  forwarded  to  tho  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.” 

In  pointing  out  many  discrepancies  and  incon- 
sistencies in  respect  of  the  water  companies’ 
charges,  Mr.  Mote  mentioned  that  the  New 
River  Company  charged  at  the  rate  of  4 per 
cent,  for  water  supplied  to  every  dwelling- 
house  rated  at  a sum  not  exceeding  200/.,  and 
3 per  cent,  for  every  house  the  rateable  value 
of  which  exceeded  200/.  A similar  scale  was 
adopted  by  the  Chelsea,  the  West  Middlesex, 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Water  Companies. 
The  Lambeth  Water  Company,  however, 
charged  at  the  rate  of  7k  per  cent,  for  a house 
rated  at  200/.  The  Kent  and  the  Southwark 
aud  Vauxhall  Water  Companies’  charges  were 
also  higher  than  those  of  the  New  River  Com- 
pany. Other  speakers  alleged  that  the  com- 
panies, including  the  New  River  Company,  were 
still  increasing  their  charges,  the  company 
named  having  augmented  their  charge  for 
laying  on  water  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute. — On  the 
1st  inst.  the  first  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  for  the  winter  session 
of  1883-4  was  held  at  the  new  rooms  in  Oxford 
Mansion,  Oxford- street,  the  chair  being  occu- 
pied by  the  president,  Lord  Percy,  who,  in  his 
opening  address,  spoke  feelingly  of  the  late 
valued  president,  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide,  and 
also  referred  to  the  appointment  of  a new 
secretary,  through  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Hartshorne.  A paper  on  “ Sundry  Recent 
Discoveries”  which  have  been  made  in  the 
central  tower  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  during 
its  reconstruction,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  was 
read  by  tho  secretary.  Ranged  on  tables 
around  the  room  was  a collection  of  about  forty 
pairs  of  gauntlets,  made  of  steel,  one  belonging 
to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  being  of  brass  gilt, 
which  were  exhibited  by  the  Baron  de  Cosson 
and  Mr.  F.  Weekes.  The  specimens  ranged 
with  respect  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  some  explanatory 
notes  upon  their  characteristics  were  read  by 
the  Baron  de  Cosson. 
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Supply  and  Demand.  — The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  recently  advertised  for  a com- 
petent person  to  supervise  and  report  upon 
buildings  in  course  of  erection  upon  the  Board’s 
land,  and  to  assist  generally  in  work  of  a similar 
character.  The  salary  offered  is  150/.  a year, 
rising  by  annual  increments  of  12/.  10s.  to  200/. 
No  less  than  185  candidates  have  presented 
themselves  for  the  office,  many  of  whom  have 
been  in  practice  as  architects,  some  in  business 
as  builders,  and  a large  number  of  clerks  of 
the  works.  The  appointment  has  not  yet  been 
filled  up,  the  subject  being  still  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Board. 


TENDERS. 

For  alterations  at  the  Old  King's  Arms,  Poland -street, 
Oxford -street,  for  Mr.  Bocknell.  Mr.  Chas.  Moreing, 
architect 

Shires  £785  0 0 

Beale  756  0 0 

Smith  735  0 0 

Laugher  & Pinkley 73d  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 720  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  15,  Great  Castle-street,  Regent- 
street.  Mr.  W.  J.  Miller,  architect:— 

Morter,  Stratford £1,195  0 0 

Downs,  Walworth 1,077  0 0 

Adams,  Great  Titchfield-street 1,005  0 0 

Spencer  & Co.,  Knightrider-street ...  1,021  0 0 


For  additions  to  Catholic  schools  in  Alfred-road, 
Portsmouth,  for  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  Horan.  Mr.  Joseph 
Stanislaus  Hansom,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry 


Smith  : — 

G.  Burbridge £1,063  0 0 

J.  Butt 995  0 0 

W.  Ward  957  0 0 

W.  R.  & L.  Light  852  0 0 


For  house  at  Enfield,  for  Mr.  Herbert  Livermore.  Mr. 
W.  Gillbee  Scott,  architect,  102,  Guilford-street,  Russell- 
square : — 

A.  Fairhead,  Enfield  (accepted)  £1,200  0 0 


Accepted  for  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Stainlasd,  near  Halifax 
Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  architect,  Halifax  :— 

Heating  Apparatus. 

W.  & S.  Thornton  & Son,  Huddersfield  £100  0 0 
Mason's  ami  Bricklayer's  Work. 

Taylor  & Helliwell,  Stainland  £55  10  0 


For  rebuilding  the  White  Swan  Hotel,  Upper  Norwood, 
for  the  City  of  London  Brewery  Company.  Mr. 
J.  Jewhurst,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robert 


Ridge ; — 

Burt £4,300  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  3,975  0 0 

Shurmur 3,933  0 0 

Cannings  & Mullins 3,929  0 0 

Maides  & Harper  3,897  0 0 

Spencer  & Co 3,895  0 O 

I.  & C.  Bowyer 3,835  0 0 

Battley 3,8)0  0 0 

Watson  3,758  0 0 

Deacon  & Co 3,697  0 0 

Smith  & Sons 3,567  0 0 

Marriage  3,500  0 0 

J.  W.  Hobbs  (accepted) 3,419  0 0 


For  additions  to  Park  House,  Sutton,  Surrey,  for  Mr. 
W.  Appleton.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Applotou,  architect,  157, 
Wool  Exchange 

W.  Smith,  Kennington  (accepted). 


For  engineering  and  gasfitting  work  to  the  Recreation 
Hall,  at  the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Darenth,  near  Dartford, 
Kent,  for  the  managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum 
District.  Messrs.  A.  & C.  Uarston,  architects,  15 
Leadenhall-strcet : — 

Clark,  Bunuett,  & Co £615  0 0 

T.  Bushby 681  0 0 

J.&F.  May  675  0 0 

Clements  & Co 633  0 0. 

Strode  Jt  Co 497  0 0 

Stidder  & Co 376  0 0 

Gardners  (J.  & C.  Christie)  * 320  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  fitting  up  internal  fixtures  in  a tailor’s  Bhop  at 
Kiugslaud,  for  Mr.  Bishop,  93,  Evering-road,  Stoke  New- 
ington. Messrs.  Scharien  & Williams,  architects,  3, 
Gloueester-terrace,  South  Kensington  : — 


J.  A.  Kingston £155  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman  116  0 O 

Scharien  & Williams  110  0 0 

Thompson 97  5 0 

Hill  Bros 9)  0 0 


For  re-making,  korbing,  channelling,  and  forming  tho 
Montem  aud  Penrith  roads,  New  Malden,  Surrey,  for  the 
District  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  Lockwood  Howard,  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Board,  7,  John-street,  W.C.  : — 

Montem-  Penrith- 
road.  road. 

Bath  & Blackraore,  Clapham.  £364  0 ...£310  0 

Free,  High  Wycombe  272  6 ...  256  10 

E.  & W.  lies,  South  Wimble- 
don (two  roads)  £526  0 0 

H.  Streeter, Croydon 250  0 ...  230  0 

Atkins  & Bowyer,  Twicken- 
ham   218  10  ...  212  10 

M.  Poulter,  Malden  217  10  ...  208  15 

For  the  erection  of  engine-room,  iron  water-tanks,  and 
laying  down  Victoria  stone  floor  to  Lewis’s  Steam  Mineral 
Water  Works,  High-street,  Shadwell.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Livermore,  architect : — 

Contract  No.  2. 

England  & Thompson  (accepted)  £164  0 0 


For  new  roads  and  drains  on  the  Bexhill-ou-Sea  Estate, 
for  Earl  De  La  Warr.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill,  surveyors  : — 


Webb,  Brockley  £4,626  0 0 

Dibley,  Hastings  2,500  0 0 

King,  Hollington  (accepted) 2,400  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  new  hall  and  buildings  for  the 
trustees  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Mission.  Messrs.  « . a. 
Bouloois  and  A.  E.  Warner,  architects.  Quantities 
supplied  bv  Messrs.  Williams  & Gritten  : — 

Holland  & Hannen 


Hall.  Beddall,  & Co. 

Holland 

Brass 

Shaw  

Perry  & Co 

Bangs  & Co 

Conner  

Kirk  & Kaudall  

Trollope  & Soos 

Higgs  & Hill  

Asnby  & Horner 

Morter  

Clarke  A Bracey 

Ashby  Bros 

Lawrance 


..  £16.987  0 
15,940  0 
15,530  0 
16,487  0 
16,484  0 
15,400  0 
15,375  0 
15,280  0 
15,254  0 
15,200  0 
14,784  0 
14,780  0 
14,723  0 
14,813  0 
14,687  0 
13,631  0 


For  the  erection  of  new  wood-chopping  and  oakum- 
picking  sheds  at  West  Ham  Union  House,  Levtonstone, 
for  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians.  Mr.  hems 
Angel),  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis 

* 8<Keen  £3,350  0 0 


Aynes  

Martin  

Nicholson  

A.  G.  Smith  

Hawkins 

Gregar  

Webb^ 

Horlock  

Burling  A Co 

C.Cox  (accepted) 

Russel  (withdrawn)... 


2,707  0 0 
2,700  0 0 
2,610  0 0 
2,579  0 0 


0 0 

, and  18  in 


For  laying  and  constructing  18 - - r,- . 

and  16  in.  stoueware  pipe-sewers  in  the  bed  of  Padding  Mill 
River,  and  in  Marsh  Gate-lane,  Stratford,  for  the  West 
Ham  Local  Board.  Mr.  Lewis  Angell,  engineer.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  A Son 

J.  W.  A J.  Neaves  £2,760  0 0 

J.  Jackson 2,625  0 0 

Burling  A Co 2,201  0 0 

Standen  A Co.  (accepted)  2,171  9 10 

Dearie  (withdrawn) 1,819  0 0 

For  first  block  of  residential  chambers  to  be  erected  in 
Red  Lion-square  and  Theobald ’s-road,  Bloomsbury,  lor 
the  St.  Georges’s  Residential  and  General  Building 
Company  (Limited).  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Worley,  architect. 
Quantities  bv  Mr.  R.  C.  Glepd  : — 

W.  Downs  £9,477  0 0 

Mattock  Bros.  9,390  0 0 

Patman  A Fotberingham  8,673  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  A Sons  8,53)  0 0 

8crivener  A Co. 8.529  0 0 

Parker 7,990  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  (accepted)  7,836  0 0 

For  rebuilding  The  Flora,  Harrow-road,  for  Mr.  E. 
Tabernacle.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Raymond  A Webbe: — 


Carter 

Perrv  & Co 

£3.473 

3.467 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W,  P.  Burt 

3.406 

0 

0 

W.  Downs  

3.392 

0 

0 

Ward  A Lamble 

3,371 

0 

0 

Vardin  Sl  Sons  

3,359 

0 

0 

Thomas  & Cardus 

0 

0 

Patman  A Fotheringbam  

3,273 

0 

0 

Simpson  & Co 

3,150 

0 

0 

Thomas  & Butland  

3,129 

0 

0 

W.  Oldrey 

3,100 

0 

0 

For  the  erection  of  Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Ampthill.  Mr. 
Charles  Bell,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove, 
No.  26,  Budge-row  : — 

Orchard,  Banbury £3,975  0 0 

Twelvetrees,  Biggleswade  3,697  0 0 

Smith  A Son,  Norwood  3.697  0 0 

Terrell,  Leighton  Buzzard  3,593  0 0 

Bonn,  Luton  3,495  0 0 

Wade  A Edey,  St.  Neots  3,420  0 0 

Foster,  Bedford  3,405  0 0 

Harrison,  Bedford  3,317  0 0 

Cox,  Luton  (accepted)  3,105  0 0 

For  pair  of  houses,  Farnham-road,  Guildford,  for  Mr. 
George  Keen.  Mr.  A.  B.  Handing,  architect,  Guildford  •— 
Martin,  Wells,  A Co.,  Aldershott  ...£1,663  0 0 

Lawrie,  Godaiming 1 ,537  0 0 

G.  A R.  Smith  1,533  0 0 

8mith  A Sons 1,500  0 0 

Strudwick  (accepted) 1,410  0 0 


For  new  premises  in  Eastcheap,  for  Sir  H.  W.  Peek, 
Bart.,  M.P,  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles,  architect.  Quanti- 
ties bv  Mr.  W.  E.  Stoner: — 

Alternative 
Building.  works. 

E.  Conder  £22,315  £3,535 

Holland  A Hannen  21,787  3,536 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 20,240  3,330 

Mowlem  A Co 20,490  2,855 

G.  Trollope  A Son 19,971  3,332 

W Brass 19,383  2,998 

J.  T.  Chappell  19,381  2,998 

For  cabinet,  bar-fittings,  Ac.,  at  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Grove-street,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  Frank  Barnes.  Mr. 
Henry  Roberts,  architect,  113,  Lewiskam-road  : — 

Lascelles  A Co £284  2 6 

Hubble  A Trott  270  0 0 

J.  W.  Taylor,  Camberwell  (accepted)  248  0 0 
Counter  and  Pewtering. 

T.  Heath  (accepted). 

Outside  Lamps. 

Biggs  & Co.  (accepted). 


For  alterations  and  decoration  to  No.  6,  Spring  Gardens. 
Messrs.  Glasier  A Sons,  architects  : — 

Kinninmont  £128  10  0 

Howard  Bros 94  0 0 

Clarke  A Mannooch  (accepted)  93  0 0 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


T.  N.  (amount  ol  tender  not  given). — G.  T. — F.  B.  (not,  strictly 
.leaking,  a "sanitary"  case). — G.  C.  (thanks:  have  written). — 
M.  H.  J. — A.  P.  —A.  J.  U.— Manchester  Society  of  Architects. — 
H.  F.  W.— II.  T.— G.  T.  (plans  and  tracings  received).— A.  G.  A. 
(thanks  : shall  appear). — R.  T.  (not  suitable  for  us). — J.  D.  & Sons. 
Jorreapondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
cept  in  cases  of  business. 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0».  6d 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

•••  Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident! 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.O. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt, 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Kilns  by  Staple  & 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  AugustuB-road,  Ham. 
mersmith,  London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  cour8e8,railwayarches,warehou8efloorB, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATEll 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 
Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS: — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPOIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

ham"p'da<^nn*H  M^' ^|jFkECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking* 
British  Museum  Smith  Ken  i J?  S^068’  ®0P,9es  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Hosnitais  Tnsritiitinnc  ^Dtution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 

shoDB.  30  000  in  use  in  T^nd’  durance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  m use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

^1°r  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelop©  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPOIS,  Patentee  aid  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.  ^ £°^GONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  POE  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

owe  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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Hydraulic  Architecture. 

O portion  of  the  duty  of 
either  the  architect  or  the 
engineer  is  oo  difficult  as 
that  which  relates  to  hy- 
draulic constructions. 
There  are  many  reasons 
for  this,  such  as  the  great 
cost  and  trouble  of  obtain- 
ing foundations  below 
water,  the  different  be- 
haviour of  various  kinds 
of  cement,  and  of  other 
materials,  in  the  air  and 
in  the  water,  the  variation 
in  the  stability  due  to 
weight,  from  the  buoyant 
action  of  the  water,  and 
other  causes.  But  proba- 
bly the  chief  difficulty  lies 
in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  theory.  For 
all  kinds  of  terrestrial  structures,  from  the 
simplest  form  of  cottage  to  the  loftiest 
vault,  burdened  with  impossible  pendants,  or 
soaring  between  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles, 
the  definite  mathematical  law  can  be  detected 
and  expressed.  It  is  true  that  the  draughtsman 
rather  leans  on  practice  and  experience  than  on 
geometric  or  algebraic  analysis.  But  if  the 
latter  be  wanted,  in  the  case  of  any  new  and 
unprecedented  construction,  it  is  attainable; 
and  within  the  last  few  years,  as  those  columns 
I of  our  own  which  are  devoted  to  reviews  bear 


i ample  witness,  so  much  thought  has  been  given 
I to  the  subject  of  the  graphic  solution  of  struc- 
I iural  problems  that  there  is  hardly  a question 
I which  can  be  put  to  the  architect  of  which  he 
i cannot  work  out  tho  answer  on  the  drawing- 
I board. 

I The  case  is  far  otherwise  when  water  has  to 
l be  taken  into  account.  Instances  of  the  disas- 
j trous  failure  of  costly  works  for  hydraulic 
[ purposes  are  not  so  rare  as  might  be  desired. 

I Thus  in  May,  1847,  the  Government  of  India 
I directed  that  the  works  on  the  Ganges  Canal, 
l designed  by  Sir  Proby  Cautley,  should  be 
[i  vigorously  carried  out.  Water  was  admitted 

I into  the  canal  in  April,  1854,  but  during  the 
next  few  years  defects  in  the  work  came 
gradually  to  light,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
i u excessive  declivity  in  the  bed  of  the  main 
£ channel,  which  caused  a velocity  of  current 
i greater  than  the  sandy  soil  was  calculated  to 
? withstand  without  erosion  ” (Buckley’s  “Irriga- 
: fcion  Works  of  India,”  p.  101)  ; yet  the  gradient 
' was  only  18  in.  per  mile.  In  1863  Sir 
. Arthur  Cotton  estimated  the  alterations  and 
additions  to  this  canal  at  2,725,000£. ; and  pro- 
' posed  to  reduce  the  inclination  of  the  bed  of 
the  canal  by  from  3 in.  to  6 in.  per  mile.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Sir  Proby  Cautley  had 
; followed  the  formula  of  Dubuat,  which  at  the 
time  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  an  accepted 
; authority  for  the  setting-out  of  canals. 
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But  we  need  not  go  to  India  for  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
hydraulic  law  which  is  as  yet  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  science.  As  recently  as  1864  the 
Mersey  Board  so  far  completed  the  works  of 
the  Low  Water  Basin  at  Birkenhead  that  water 
was  run  for  the  first  time  through  the  sluicing 
conduits.  “ But  from  some  cause,”  says 
Mr.  Ellacott,  in  his  description  of  the  basin 
(Min.  Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  525), 
‘‘which  was  never  clearly  accounted  for,  such 
a violent  shock  was  communicated  to  a portion 
of  the  masonry  forming  the  back  of  the  landing- 
stage  recess,  that  the  wall  was  instantly  forced 
over  5 in.  out  of  the  perpendicular.  Except 
for  the  purpose  of  sluicing  under  the  landing- 
stage,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  run  the 
water  through  the  culvert.  No  trial  was  ever 
attempted  of  the  corresponding  culvert  on  the 
north  side  of  the  basin.”  Again,  “ on  January 
25,  during  the  fourth  trial  of  the  sluices,  the 
gales  of  the  north  channel  were  torn  from  their 
fastenings,  and  swept  into  the  chamber.  On 
the  21st  of  July  the  gates  of  the  south  sluicing- 
chamber  were  carried  away  in  a similar 
manner.”  After  the  15th  of  November,  1864, 
when  the  last  trial  of  the  sluice  was  made,  it 
was  found  that  the  sheet  piling  in  front  of 
the  apron  was  bare  on  the  face  to  a depth  of 
4 ft.,  that  a hole  9 ft.  deep  below  the  finished 
bottom  of  the  basin  had  been  excavated  by 
the  water,  so  that  the  piling  had  parted 
from  the  masonry  of  the  apron.  On  the 
23rd  of  November  the  water  was  pumped  out 
of  the  chamber,  when  it  was  found  that  a 
large  part  of  the  floor  had  been  torn  up,  and 
the  concrete  and  piles  laid  bare  in  several 
places.  It  became  clear  that  the  action  of  the 
sluices  was  attended  not  only  with  much  incon- 
venience and  hindrance  to  business,  but  also 
with  a considerable  amount  of  danger.  In  fact, 
so  unmanageable  were  these  sluices,  with  a 
head  of  only  14  ft.  3 in.  of  water,  which  gave 
to  the  issuing  current  a velocity  of  twenty 
miles  per  hour,  that  the  low-water  basin,  on 
which  470,2521.  had  been  spent,  had  to  be 
abandoned,  and  converted  into  a wet  dock. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  B-endel,  the  original 
designer  of  the  sluices  in  question,  was  un- 
fortunately no  longer  surviving  to  carry  out  his 
plans.  But  the  law  of  the  flow  of  water  from 
an  orifice  under  a definite  head  is  so  well 
known  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought  possible 
that  the  velocity  of  the  current  exceeded  that 
anticipated.  What  was  wanting  was  experience 
as  to  the  inability  of  even  the  most  carefully- 
constructed  masonry  to  resist  the  effects  of 
such  a flow  of  water.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  failure  of  the  Birkenhead  sluices  is  highly 
instructive. 

Scarcely  less  significant  were  the  casualties 
that  occurred  in  1855,  during  the  construction 
of  the  Victoria  Docks,  designed  and  executed  by 
Mr.  Bidder.  These  docks  are  entered  from  the 
I Thames  through  a lock  80  ft.  wide  at  the 


bottom,  326  ft.  6 in.  long  from  gate  to  gate, 
and  with  a depth  of  10  ft.  on  the  cill  at  low 
water.  The  walls  of  the  dock  are  of  concrete, 
faced  with  piling,  and  20  ft.  thick  at  the 
bottom.  The  portion  of  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  gates  is  of  brickwork,  and  the 
bottom  between  the  walls  is  lined  with 
7 ft.  6 in.  of  concrete,  or  with  6 ft.  of  brick- 
work. The  top  of  this  continuous  invert  is 
25  ft.  6 in.  below  Trinity  high-water  mark. 
On  Sunday,  17  June,  1855,  great  progress  had 
been  made  on  the  works ; the  upper  and  lower 
gates  had  been  lifted  into  their  places,  the 
caisson  was  nearly  completed,  the  bottom  of 
the  large  dock  of  74  acres  had  been  puddled ; 
aud  the  removal  of  the  river  bank,  and  dredging 
at  the  entrance,  was  nearly  all  that  remained  to 
be  done.  There  had  been  no  symptom  of 
weakness,  nor  any  premonition  of  what  was 
about  to  take  place,  except  that  on  the  previous 
day  some  joints  in  the  coping  on  the  south  side 
were  observed  to  be  a little  open,  but  to  so 
slight  an  extent  that  the  circumstance  was  not 
reported.  The  next  day,  however,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  portion  of  the  north  side  between 
the  upper  and  lower  gates  began  to  give  way, 
moving  forward  bodily  into  the  lock,  pushing 
up  tho  thick  puddle  towards  the  centre,  bending 
and  breaking  the  tie  bars  behind,  dragging  the 
tie  piles  forward,  and,  in  some  instances, 
breaking  them  off.  A few  hours  afterwards  the 
south  side  failed  iu  the  same  way,  but  the 
brick  walls  and  platforms  remained  intact. 

This  large  and  sudden  failure  was  accounted 
for  (Proc.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  463) 
on  the  ground  that  the  continuous  pump- 
ing which  had  been  carried  on  for  two 
years,  night  aud  day,  in  order  to  get  in 
the  foundations  of  the  lock  walls,  had  drained 
the  country  over  a considerable  area.  The 
water  in  a well  at  a distance  of  2*  miles  from 
the  docks  had  been  lowered  during  this  pumping, 
and  rose  when  it  ceased.  At  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  pumping  had  been  discontinued 
for  some  weeks,  and  3 ft.  of  water  had  been 
allowed  to  collect  in  the  dock,  to  test  the 
puddle.  It  was  excluded  from  the  lock 
chamber,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  hydraulic 
pressure  accumulated  at  the  back  of  the  wall- 
and  forced  them  bodily  inwards.  Fractures  of 
the  pivot  casting,  and  abrasion  and  splitting  of 
the  roller-path,  also  took  place.  _ ___ 

The  Avonmouth  Dock  was  designed  by  Mr. 
Brunlees ; commenced  in  August,  1868,  and 
opened  for  traffic  in  February,  1877.  It  has  an 
area  of  16  acres,  being  1,400  ft.  long  and  500  ft. 
wide,  and  is  entered  from  the  Severn  by  a lock, 
which  has  a clear  length  of  454  ft.  between  the 
inner  and  outer  gates,  and  is  70  ft.  in  width. 
The  range  of  tide  for  which  the  gates  have  to 
provide  is  43  ft.  10  in. ; the  width  of  the  dock 
wall  at  the  base,  2 ft.  above  the  dock  floor,  is 
16  ft.,  and  the  width  at  the  top  is  10  ft.  6 in. 
When  about  247  lineal  yards  of  this  section  of 
wall  had  been  built  up  to  the  level  of  the 
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coping,  and  the  b eking  was  well  advanced,  a 
failu.  e of  about  0 yards  occurred.  The  wall 
broki  through  from  top  to  bottom  in  the  middle 
of  this  dist»nce,  slid  forward  12  ft.,  and  sank 
4ft.  Gin.  Where  not  affected  by  this  slip,  the 
wall  showed  no  tendency  to  slide  out  of  place, 
but  an  inclination  to  overturn  by  coming  forward 
at  the  top.  It  was  built  with  a batter  of 
3 ft.  4 in.  from  floor  to  coping,  but  when  the 
forward  movement  ceased,  the  batter  measured 
only  1 ft.  4 in.  The  part  of  the  wall  that  slipped 
forward  maintained  its  original  batter. 

When  the  east  wall  was  linished  aud  backed 
up  to  nearly  it3  full  height,  and  within  a few 
days  from  the  date  fixed  for  letting  water  inio 
the  dock,  a subsidence  of  about  140  yards  of 
the  most  recently  completed  portion  took  place. 
The  movement  was  of  a similar  kind  to  that 
which  had  occurred  on  the  opposite  side.  At 
the  apex  or  breach,  the  wall  slipped  forward 
15  ft.  6 in.,  and  sank  7 ft.  G in.  The  dock  floor 
in  front  was  thrown  up  10  ft.  in  height  for  a 
distance  of  about  60  ft.  The  breach  in  the 
wall  was  much  larger  than  in  the  other  case, 
and  extended  through  the  foundations.  This 
portion  of  the  wall  was  founded  at  an  average 
depth  of  9 ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  dock,  and 
the  whole  of  the  foundation  moved  forward 
with  the  slip.  Both  accidents  occurred  on  a 
Sanday  night,  when  no  men  were  at  work,  and 
two  hours  before  the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
failures  nothing  unusual  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
wall. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place  on  the 
Avonmouth  Dock  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  on  December  12,  1878,  Mr.  Walmsley 
Stanley  remarked  that  before  designing  the 
walls  of  a dock  the  exact  nature  of  the  strata 
on  the  line,  and  for  some  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  walls,  should  have  been  ascertained.  He 
regarded  the  foundation  for  the  docks  at  Avon- 
mouth as  exceptionally  good.  They  rest  on  a 
bed  of  fine  grey  sand  underlying  the  clay  at  an 
almost  uniform  level  throughout  its  length,  and 
at  a depth  of  6 ft.  below  low  water  of  equinoc- 
tial  spring  tides.  The  trial  borings  were  only 
carried  10  ft.  deeper,  and  the  pile-driving  gave 
no  signs  that  the  sand  had  been  passed  through 
at  a depth  of  25  ft.  Springs  were  frequent  in 
this  sand.  A layer  of  6 in.  of  clay  had  been 
sufficient  to  keep  these  down,  but  when  this  was 
removed  they  burst  out  in  various  places,  and 
in  some  had  to  be  provided  with  permanent 
outlets.  The  question  is  very  pertinent. 
“ Were  these  failures  through  any  new  elements 
of  danger,  or  new  combination  of  elements,  or 
did  they  arise  from  want  of  proper  examination 
before  the  design  and  execution  of  the  work  ? ” 
Whatever  reply  be  given  to  this  question  the 
special  study  that  is  requisite  for  works  of  the 
kind  is  abundantly  proved  by  these  serious 
failures. 

In  the  year  1864  it  was  found  necessary  to 
extend  the  dock  accommodation  at  Belfast. 
The  foundation  for  the  wall  of  the  new  Aber- 
corn  basin  was  firm  sand,  so  that  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  do  more  than  drive  in 
front  of  the  wall  a close  row  of  sheet  piles,  12  ft. 
long  and  6 in.  thick.  At  the  Dufferin  and 
Spencer  docks  the  substrata  were  soft  and  un- 
reliable, and  15  ft.  bearing  piles  of  round  larch 
were  introduced.  Battens  and  sleepers  were 
laid  on  the  heads  of  these  piles,  and  covered 
with  18  in.  of  concrete,  on  which  the  masonry, 
lb  ft.  in  width  at  the  bottom  were  built.  These 
walls  showed  weakness  from  the  first.  As  the 
backing  proceeded,  the  symptoms  became  more 
serious.  Two  years  after  the  erection  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Spencer  tidal  dock  a length  of 
70  yards  of  the  wall  fell  bodily  forward  into  the 
entrance.  It  fell  outwards  at  the  top,  pivoting 
on  its  toe,  and  broke  the  bearing  piles  acrosl 
about  their  middle,  6 ft.  or  7 ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  wall.  The  sleepers,  concrete 
and  tops  of  the  piles  adhered  to  the  masonrv, 
which  had  to  be  removed  by  divers.  The  nature 
ot  the  backing  used,  which  seems  to  have 
exerted  on  the  back  o:  the  wall  a semi-fluid 
pressure  perhaps  double  of  that  due  to  hvdraulic 
head,  together  with  the  soft  foundation,  are 
enough  to  account  for  the  Belfast  failures, 
btill  the  same  question  recurs,  Was  not  the 
nature  of  these  materials  known  beforehand? 
and  should  it  not  have  been  more  skilfully 


dealt  with  ? 

Closely  combined  with  the  important  qneation 
of  the  security  of  the  foundation  of  hydraulic 
worts  is  that  of  the  true  principles  on  which 
their  dimensions  shonld  be  determined.  While 
adequate  size  is  demanded  by  the  ezigencies  of 
traffic,  any  undue  or  unused  esceas  of  dimen- 


sions  is  at  the  same  time  a cause  of  increased 
cost  and  of  increased  risk.  In  hydraulic  works 
the  ruling  dimensions  must  be  determined  in 
consistence  with  those  of  the  craft  which  it 
intended  to  accommodate.  As  to  this,  the 
present  course  of  shipbuilding  is,  to  some 
extent,  in  favour  of  restricted  rather  than  of 
increased  width,  although  in  those  dimensions 
which  provide  for  the  length  of  craft  there  is 
advance  rather  than  decline.  The  gates  of  the 
Canada  Dock  at  Liverpool,  100  ft.  wide,  were  con- 
structed for  paddle-box  steamers.  So  great  a 
width  is  not  needful  for  a screw-ship.  It  is  plain 
that  the  extreme  dimensions  in  length,  breadth, 
and  width,  plus  a certaiu  allowance  for  clearance, 
of  the  craft  which  it  is  designed  to  accommodate, 
should  be  taken  as  the  ruling  dimensions  for 
hydraulic  works.  For  locks,  a foot  or  two  of 
clearance  in  each  direction  may  suffice ; for 
docks,  basins,  and  canals,  25  per  cent,  of  width 
and  depth  will  hardly  be  too  much  to  allow  for 
clearance.  Room  in  excess  of  this  will  involve 
waste.  The  present  proportions  used  by  ship- 
builders give  from  eight  to  ten  beams  to  the 
length,  and  locks  that  are  not  in  this  proportion 
either  for  one  or  for  a pair  of  vessels  involve 
great  waste,  both  in  construction  and  in  supply 
of  water.  Thus  the  454  fc.  lock  at  Avonmouth 
could  accommodate  the  largest  vessel  that  is 
now  likely  to  pass  it  if  it  were  45  ft.,  or,  at  the 
utmost,  50  ft.  wide.  A dock  entering  from  the 
tideway  can  hardly  be  expected  to  admit  two 
vessels  at  a time,  convenient  as  this  arrange- 
ment is  on  a canal ; but  if  two  vessels,  say  of 
38-ft.  beam,  were  docked  at  the  same  time  at 
Avonmouth,  there  would  be  a useless  length  of 
50  ft.  or  60  ft.  in  the  lock. 

The  want  of  intelligent  foresight  in  the  adop- 
tion of  dimensions  that  shall  be  adequate,  and 
not  more  than  adequate,  for  the  work  that  a 
structure  is  intended  to  facilitate,  is  remarkably 
evinced  in  the  dimensions  of  our  canal  locks. 
Thus  the  line  of  canal  communication  between 
the  water  of  the  Thames  and  that  of  the  Trent 
is  made  by  two  different  lines.  A boat  arriving 
at  Northampton  by  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
ha;  to  use  the  Grand  Union  Canal  in  order  to 
go  on  to  Leicester.  But  while  the  locks  on  the 
Grand  Junction  are  87  ft.  6 in.  long,  and  15  ft. 
wide,  those  on  the  Grand  Union  are  only  78  ft. 
long,  and  7 ft.  2 in.  wide.  As  to  the  width,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  narrow  locks  will  admit 
a single  boat,  while  the  wide  lock  will  admit 
either  a bargo  or  a pair  of  boats  of  the  same 
width  as  will  pass,  singly,  through  the  narrow 
lock.  But  as  to  length  there  is  a positive  dis- 
crepancy. A boat  built  for  the  Grand  Junction 
lock  will  not  pass  through  the  Grand  Union 
lock.  A boat  built  for  the  latter,  if  it  pass  on 
the  former  canal,  loses  10  or  15  per  cent,  in 
capacity,  and  involves  a corresponding  un- 
necessary loss  of  water  at  each  lockage. 

In  no  case  is  this  absence  of  proper  engineer- 
ing consideration  more  conspicuous  than  in  that 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  After  an  expenditure  of 
20,000,000£.  on  a water-way  of  eighty-eight 
geographical  miles  in  length,  extreme  difficulty 
is  felt  in  passing  a traffic  of  7.000,000  tons  of 
shipping  through  the  canal  in  a year.  In  1882, 
3,198  ships,  of  an  average  tonnage  of  2,150 
tons  each,  made  the  transit  of  the  canal.  This 
is  not  quite  nine  vessels  per  day,  and  yet  it  has 
been  decided  to  expend  a million  sterling  on  the 
inefficient  palliatives  of  intermediate  basins. 

1' or  all  steam  ships,  or  vessels  towed,  varying 
between  280  ft.  and  300  ft.  in  length,”  reported 
the  Hydrographer  to  the  Navy,  in  February, 
1870/'  with  35  ft.  beam,  and  a draught  of  20  ft., 
it  will,  with  the  improvements  and  appliances 
earlier  described,  be  a convenient  highway.  . . . 
For  the  transit  of  vessels  larger  than  those 
described  the  canal  is  not  so  well  adapted.” 
That  the  Indian  transports,  of  “ about  400  ft. 
loDg,  with  a draught  of  22  ft.  water,  and  beam 
of  nearly  50  ft.,  can  pass  through  the  canal  is 
undeniable  ; but  no  practical  seaman  need  be 
told  that  in  steering  through  what  may  be 
call  id  a continuous  dock  ninety  miles  in  length, 
less  than  100  ft.  wide,  and  with  nothing  showing 
above  water  to  mark  the  centre  of  it,  frequent 
grounding  and  consequent  delay  may  be  anti- 
cipated, though  every  possible  care  and  pre- 
caution be  taken.  It  is  to  be  considered,  also, 
that  the  midship  section  of  one  of  these  vessels 
bears  about  an  average  proportion  of  1 to  4 to 
the  deep  water  of  the  canal.” 

And  yet  the  cross  section  of  the  Suez  Caual, 
according  to  the  final  determination,  contains 
3,862  square  feet  beneath  the  water-line.  The 
midship  section  of  H.M.S.  Warrior  is  1,219 
square  feet.  This  is  a much  closer  fit  than  the 


proportion  named  by  the  Hydrographer  to  tho 
Navy.  The  Warrior  made  one  of  the  fastest 
passages  on  record  through  the  Canal,  viz.,  in 
12  hours  50  minutes.  But  her  speed  at  sea 
was  1435  knots  per  hour.  But  of  the  entire 
cross  section  of  the  Canal  not  more,  in  many 
parts,  than  66  per  cent,  is  in  any  way  avail- 
able for  navigation.  The  only  function  per- 
formed by  at  least  one-third  of  the  area  is  that 
of  allowing  tho  water  displaced  by  the  passage 
of  a vessel  to  return  to  the  wake  of  the  same, 
or  that  of  the  protection  of  the  banks  from 
wash  (as  to  the  latter,  howover,  revetting  with 
stone  is  being  partially  carried  out).  The 
passage  of  vessels  is  restricted  to  a speed  of  five 
knots,  and  no  two  vessels  are  allowed  to  cross 
in  the  Canal  unless  one  of  them  be  moored  in  a 
lay-by. 

Of  these  “ gares,”  or  passing  places,  there  are 
fourteen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  thirty 
vessels  are  the  utmost  that  can  at  one  time  be 
in  course  of  transit  through  the  canal,  viz., 
fifteen  under  steam  and  fifteen  in  the  lay-byea 
or  terminal  basin.  At  five  miles  an  hour  (and 
allowing  only  twelve  hours  in  the  day)  it  would 
thus  take  nearly  two  days  to  go  through  100 
miles  of  canal.  But,  as  for  half  the  time  of 
transit,  the  vessels  are  in  the  lay-byes,  the 
speed  is  reduced  to  2i  knots,  aud  the  time  of 
passage  is  extended  to  four  days.  Hence  the 
just  complaints  of  the  shipping  trade. 

By  the  use  of  a scientific  cross  section,  of 
equal  area  to  that  actually  excavated,  but  with 
revetted  sides,  the  capacity  of  the  Suez  Canal 
would  have  been  increased  in  a proportion 
which  it  may  seem  fabulous  to  state.  In  the 
first  place  two  2,000-ton  vessels  would  have 
been  able  to  pass  one  another  in  any  part  of 
the  canal,  the  vessel  which  had  the  wind  against 
her  slacking  or  stopping  for  the  time  of  passing. 
This  would  at  once  raise  the  capacity  of  the 
canal  from  30  to  200  vessels, — as  a line  of  ships 
might  follow  one  another,  in  each  direction, 
with  perfect  ease  a mile  apart.  In  the  second 
place  the  time  consumed  in  passing  would  have 
been  reduced  by  one-half ; as  no  time  would  be 
lost  in  lay-byes.  In  the  third  place  the  cost  of 
propulsion  would  have  been  reduced,  as  the 
hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  scientifically 
designed  canal  (the  area  of  water  divided  by 
the  wetted  perimeter)  which  is  taken  by 
hydraulicians  as  a measure  of  resistance,  is 
double  that  of  the  actual  cross-section.  And  in 
the  fourth  place,  as  a curved  bottom  would  be 
substituted  for  the  present  flat  bottom,  vessels 
of  4 ft.  more  draught  than  could  pass  the 
French  canal  could  pass  one  constructed  with 
the  true  hydraulic  cross-section. 

Important  as  these  considerations  are  to  the 
shareholders  who  have  sanctioned  the  expen- 
diture of  another  million  for  the  construction  of 
intermediate  basins,  which  will  little,  if  at  all, 
increase  the  actual  capacity  of  the  canal  for 
traffic,  as  above  shown,  we  have  but  little  hope 
that  any  remonstrance  expressed  in  the  English 
language  will  he  likely  to  reach  them.  But  if 
traffic  is  impeded  by  the  contempt  shown  by 
politicians  for  hydraulic  rules,  it  is  to  b9  hoped 
that  this  will  not  be  altogether  the  case  in 
England.  Not  a week  now  passes  without 
signs  of  the  revival  of  the  public  interest  in 
canals.  What  has  been  done  in  England  by 
canals  is  now  being  investigated ; and  tha 
return  of  a certain  portion  of  traffic  to  these 
cheap  and  silent  high  roads  is  now  anticipated 
by  every  writer  who  touches  on  the  subject. 

Since  the  days  of  Brindley  and  of  Telford 
great  advance  has  been  made  in  mechanical  and 
in  hydraulic  knowledge.  It  is  sufficient  to  com- 
pare tho  experiments  of  Mr.  Froude,  as  they 
are  described  in  volume  xviii.  of  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Sir  John  MacNeill, 
as  described  in  volume  i.  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  to  see  how 
much  ha3  been  done  to  determine  the  true 
dimensions  of  vessels,  and  how  little  has  been 
done  to  determine  the  true  dimensions  of 
canals.  According  to  the  formula  now  accepted, 
the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a vessel 
through  the  Suez  Canal  is  just  double  that 
which  would  be  encountered  if  the  cross 
section,  when  of  the  same  area,  was  of  a better 
shape.  We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  case, — 
we  only  say  that  it  is  so  according  to  the 
accepted  formula.  But  with  millions  in  the 
course  of  expenditure  on  the  waterways  of 
Europe,  is  it  not  lamentable  that  wo  should 
have  to  look  in  vain  for  the  inauguration  of 
those  experiments,  for  the  guidance  of  the 
hydraulic  architect  and  engineer,  of  which 
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every  member  of  the  profession  who  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  subject  at  once  acknow- 
ledges the  importance  and  deplores  the  absence  ? 


i SPRING  GARDENS  : SITE  FOR  THE  NEW 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICES. 

I “ The  fate  of  things  lies  always  in  the  dark  ; 

What  cavalier  would  know’St.  James’s  Purk? 
j For  Locket’s  stands  where  gardens  once  did  spring, 

I And  wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing.” 

“Art  of  Cookery.”— Dr.  King. 

1 “ The  manner  is  . ...  to  alight  at  the  Spring-garden  so- 

I called,  in  order  to  the  Parke,  as  on  Thuilleries  is  to  the 
1 course  ; the  inclosure  not  disagreeable,  for  the  solemnness 
. of  the  grove,  the  warbling  of  tne  birds,  and  as  it  opens  into 
the  spacious  walks  at  St.  James’s.” 

“ A Character  of  England,  1659." 

(Ascribed  to  John  Evelyn.) 

Passing  along  the  Duke  Humphrey’s  walk  on 
his  way  from  St.  James’s  Palace  to  the  scaffold 
! before  Whitehall,  the  royal  Martyr  discoursed 
| with  Colonel  Tomlinson,  who  walked  by  his 
side,  concerning  the  manner  of  his  burial. 
At  Spring-gardens,  where  it  is  said  he  stopped 
to  rest  awhile  and  take  a cup  of  water,  he 
turned  to  Dr.  Juxon  and  Herbert,  following  in 
i his  footsteps,  and  pointed  out  one  or  two  trees 
! in  the  inclosure  where  the  cows  now  stand, 
i As  will  happen  at  so  solemn  and  awful  a junc- 
ture the  king’s  thoughts  reverted  to  the  days 
! of  his  childhood ; he  indicated  the  trees  which 
< he  and  his  elder  brother  had  planted  when 
I they  were  boys  together.  Cromwell’s  edict  of 
>1  1647  had  checked  for  a while  the  gaieties  of 
fc  a place  which  had  formed  a favourite  resort  of 

I the  idler  and  upper  classes  from  the  time  when 
King  Henry  VIII.,  entering  into  occupation  of 
j Wolsey’s  York  Place,  took  it  for  his  palace  at 
['  Whitehall. 

E The  spring  or  fountain  whence  the  Gardens 

I derive  their  name  is  mentioned  in  Hentzner’s 
Latin  journal  of  his  sojourn  in  this  country  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  speaks 
of  the  sun-dial, — not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  Gunter  and  the  Jesuit  Francis  Hall  in  White- 
i hall  Privy  Garden, — which  attracted  the  notice 
of  strangers,  and  looking  at  which  they  were 
suddenly  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  spring 
I turned  over  them  by  the  gardener.  The 
water  for  this  and  other  fountains  in  the 
Garden  ran  through  conduits  from  St.  James’s 
Fields,  one  supplying  the  old  pump  over 
against  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly.  The 
Gardens  themselves,  together  with  the  northern 
|i  half  of  St.  James’s  Park,  lie  within  the  ancient 
H parish  of  St.  Martin’s-in-tbe-Fields,  in  the  year 
!(  1535  made  independent  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
i Westminster.  The  Egerton  MSS.  contain  early 
[<  notices  affecting  Spring-gardens  : these  include 
l<  entries  of  payments  for  various  works  and 
U repairs.  One,  of  29th  November,  1601,  is  to 
R George  Johnson,  keeper,  for  a scaffold  he  had 
I erected  against  the  Park  wall  here, — overlook - 
■ ing  the  Tilt  Yard,  now  the  Horse  Guards 
It  Parade,*  in  order  that  the  “Countie  Egmond” 
ii  might  the  better  see  the  tilters. 

I This  is  the  sumptuous  wall  of  brick,  to  use 
>)  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cromwell’s  words,  which 
| in  1532  his  royal  master  set  round  “ all  the 
a meadows  about  St.  James’s,”  according  to 
[i  Holinshed,  when  he  “there  made  a faire 
B mansion  and  a parke,  for  his  greater  com- 
i>  moditie  and  pleasure.”  The  meadows,  in  fact, 
N represent  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  by 
>j  the  thirteenth  century  had  encompassed  the 
<:  Cowford  Pool.  This  pool  (site  of  the  Green 
£ Park  hollow)  the  Eia  or  Aye  replenished 
in  its  course  from  Marylebone  Park  to  the 
:j  King’s  Scholars’  Pond  some  two  hundred 
U yards  above  Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  Thames 
M occasionally  overflowed  this  tract,  the  locus 
H terribilis  of  Offa’s  charter,  A.D.  785,  and  out- 
i|  skirts  of  those  dense  woods  and  forests  which 
si  then  and  for  centuries  afterwards  bounded  the 
N north-east  of  London.  In  this  instance 
Henry  acquired  the  land,  being  about  eighty- 
iJ  three  acres  in  extent,  honestly  enough.  He 
> exchanged  part  with  Eton  College  for  Chattis- 
[J  ham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk,  and  part  for 
Poughley  Priory,  in  Berkshire,!  with  the  abbot 
i|  and  convent  of  West  Minster.  His  “faire 
8 mansion,”  made  out  of  the  lazar  house  which 
> pious  citizens  had  long  ago  endowed  in  a 
ii|  then  desolate  and  remote  region,  is  that  same 
i Palace  which  gives  a name  to  the  at  once  most 
brilliant  and  most  august  Court  in  Europe. 
The  “commoditie  and  pleasure  ” provided  are 
quaintly  but  graphically  delineated  by  Aggas 

I*  The  infantry  guard  there  is  still  called  the  Tilt-vard 
Guard. 

t Cardinal  Wolsey  had  dissolved  the  priory  therewith 
to  endow  his  projected  colleges  at  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 


in  his  map,  for  he  fills  the  spot  with  stags 
and  deer;  Spring-gardens,  too,  he  shows  as 
well  wooded  and  separately  enclosed  by  a high 
wall. 

Norden’s  plan  of  Westminster  City  (1593) 
gives  the  numerous  water-courses  branching  off 
from  Rosamond’s  Pond  * at  the  Park’s  western 
end,  haunt  of  the  fish  and  water-fowl  whose 
keeper  is  mentioned  in  State  Papers  of  1572. 
Close  by  is  shown  (as  also  in  Hogarth’s 
view)  the  mound  stationed  on  which  the 
Queen,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1593,  had  a goodly 
view  of  15,000  citizens  “besides  wifflers  and 
other  awayters,”  all  clad  in  “bright  harness 
with  coates  of  white  silk  or  cloth  and  chaines  of 
gold,”  as  they  marched  in  “ three  great  batailles 
rounde  about  the  Parke  of  St.  James.”  Along 
the  inclosure’s  eastern  side  were  the  cock -pit, f 
tennis-court,  bowling-green,  and  tilt-yard,  apper- 
taining to  Whitehall.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  “for- 
tress or  castle  of  perfect  beautie  ” witnessed 
the  jousts,  military  exercises,  and  similar  dis- 
plays of  horsemanship  so  popular  at  that  period ; 
Gerard  the  while,  in  his  search  for  simples, 
finding  the  small  buglosse  or  ox-tongue  in  the 
dry  ditch  banks  about  Pikadilla, — that  is,  in  the 
Green-park.  Hither  the  redoubtable  old  knight 
Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchling,  came  year  after 
year  to  break  a lance  in  championship  of  one 
who,  at  a reverend  stage  of  life,  loved  to  hear 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  a despairing  lover, 
address  her  as  Venus  or  as  Diana,  away  from 
whose  sight  he  could  not  live.  Over  the  entrance 
from  Whitehall,  where  the  Horse  Guards  is  now, 
was  a metrical  inscription  in  Latin  preserved 
by  Hentzner,  bidding  its  readers  to  beware  of 
Action’s  fate,  and  which  probably  referred  to 
Elizabeth  as  the  naturally  pitying  Virgin,  to  her 
rejection  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  to  the 
Armada’s  defeat.  In  the  Queen’s  reign,  and 
many  years  subsequently,  the  Park  continued 
to  be  reserved  for  the  royal  family  and  house- 
hold, being  placed  in  charge  of  a keeper  who 
received  for  salary  61.  Is.  8d.  annually. J 

With  King  James  I.’s  accession  we  find  a 
bathing  pond  in  Spring-gardens,  fruit  - trees 
trained  en  espalier  along  the  walls,  and  the 
walks  covered  over  with  gravel.  About  this 
period,  too,  eighteen  loads  of  turf  are  brought 
from  Tothill-fields,  that  Henry  Prince  of  Wales 
might  the  better  practise  his  favourite  diversion 
of  shooting  at  the  butts.  The  subject  of 
William  Drummond’s  “Moeliades”  was  wont  to 
invite  the  foreign  visitors  at  his  father’s  court 
to  share  his  prowess  in  the  manly  exercises. 
In  the  diary,  for  example,  of  Louis  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  we  read  that  at  eight 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  3rd  of 
May,  1610,  he  went  to  St.  James’s  Park  to  run 
at  the  ring  with  the  Prince,  and  afterwards 
breakfasted  with  him  at  Whitehall.  King 
James  doubled  the  keeper’s  salary,  giving  him 
the  additional  charge  of  his  strange  collection 
of  pets,  to  which  his  sons  and  grandsons  made 
many  additions.  These  included,  from  time  to 
time,  the  two  antelopes  presented  by  the  Mogul, 
the  hawks  and  sables  from  the  Muscovite  Czar,  tb  e 
King  of  Saxony’s  ounce-leopard,  some  crocodiles, 
the  quessa-ouarroe  (cassowary),  the  Balearian 
crane  for  which  a soldier  fashioned  a wooden 
leg,  and  the  “ foure  asses  ....  tow  hees  and 
tow  shees  ....  and  one  ellefant,”  of  which 
Buckingham  writes  in  that  very  curious  letter 
he  sent  to  James  from  Spain.  The  royal 
menagerie  was  for  the  most  part  lodged  in 
Spring-gardens,  as  is  evident  from  an  order  (of 
the  31st  of  January,  1626)  among  the  State 
papers  for  the  annual  payment  for  life  of 
72 1.  58.  lOd.  to  Philip  Earl  of  Montgomery,  for 
“ keeping  the  Spring-gardens  and  the  beasts  and 
fowls  there.”  Though  the  park  and  gardens 
still  remained  closed  to  the  public  in  general,  an 
exception  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants residing  in  Petty  France,  where  the  back 
doors  of  the  houses, — Milton’s,  and  after  him 
Hazlitt’s,  amongst  the  number, — communicated 
with  the  inclosure.  In  contrast  with  Crom- 
well’s wanderings  through  the  deserted 
rooms  at  Whitehall,  his  mind  tortured  by 
anxiety  and  remorse,  with  his  moody  pacing 
up  and  down  the  Park  walks,  sounding  Fleet- 
wood  or  Whitelock  as  to  “ what  if  a man  should 


* “Rosamond’s  Land”  occurs  in  Abbot  Islip’s  charter 
of  feoffment  to  the  king  of  certain  lands,  &c.,  adjoining  the 
St.  James’s  Hospital,  1531.  Filled  in  and  drained  in  1770, 
the  name  was  transferred  to  the  pond  in  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  Green  Park,  which  was  filled  in  18-12.  It 
was  in  this,  of  course,  that  Shelley’s  first  wife  put  an  end 
to  her  life. 

t Another  royal  cook-pit  stood  at  the  northern  end  of 
Dartmouth-street,  Westminster. 

% See  Peck’s  “Desiderata  Curiosa,"  p.  68,  from  a MS. 
penes  eum. 


take  upon  him  to  be  kingp”  is  the  picture  of 
Elizabeth  his  wife  playing  at  dairy-keeping  in  a 
cow-shed  by  Spring-gardens,  or thatother picture 
of  King  Charles  II.  now  playing  at  pall-mall 
or  sauntering  with  his  spaniels  and  his  courtiers 
by  Le  Notre’s  Canal  and  Decoy, — a scene  so 
pleasantly  sung  by  Waller  and  drawn  by  Hollar, 
— and  now  with  rapid  strides  leaving  them  all 
far  behind.  Innumerable  are  tho  references 
made  by  the  poets  and  dramatists,  the  diarists 
and  De  Grammonts  of  the  time,  to  the  Park 
and  Spring-gardens  in  their  altered  aspect  at  the 
Restoration.  Here  the  King  uttered  many  of 
those  witty  sayings  which  go  some  little  way  in 
support  of  the  dictum  that  Charles,  in  this  the 
exact  converse  of  his  brother,  could  have  been 
a good  king  if  he  would,  and  which  redeem  his 
personal  memory  in  the  judgment  of  a lenient 
posterity.  Here  he  scandalises  Evelyn,  whose 
averted  gaze  perchance  is  fixed  upon  the  lodging 
of  yet  another  royal  mistress,  the  Duchess  of 
Cleveland,  at  Whitehall,  by  the  tone  of  his 
discourse  with  pretty  Nell  at  the  garden  of  her 
house  in  Pall-mall,*  and  here  it  was  he  bade 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  who  complained  of 
growing  too  stout,  to  hunt  with  his  brother 
James,  to  walk  with  him,  and  to  do  justice  to 
his  niece.  As  years  go  by  we  may  picture  the 
Gardens  filled  with  the  Silvias,  Clarindas,  and 
Elviras,  their  swains  the  Philanders  and  Stre- 
phons, — pretty  fellows, — of  the  Spectator;  we 
may  see  Swift  and  Prior  trotting  round  the  Park 
together,  the  one  because  he  was  too  thin,  the 
other  because  he  was  too  fat;  many  a Sir 
Plume,  with  his  amber  snuff-box  and  clouded 
cane  ; many  a Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  redolent  of 
pulvillio,  with  his  Mrs.  Loveit  and  Bellinda ; 
Queen  Caroline’s  beautiful  Marys ; Hogarth 
sketching  the  landscape  and  company  by  Rosa- 
mond’s Pond,  pool  of  ill  presage  to  despondent 
love  ; Richardson  hoping  Lady  Bradshaigh  will 
recognise  in  him  the  original  of  the  description 
of  himself,  which  she  was  “ mighty  curious  to 
obtain  ” ; “ those  goddesses,”  as  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague  styles  them,  the  Gunnings, 
— fresh  from  the  manor-house  at  Hemmingford 
Abbotts  by  the  Ouse  ; a Beau  Tibbs,  who  “ blastB 
himself  with  an  air  of  vivacity  at  seeing  nobody 
in  town  ” ; and  but  too  often  poor  Goldsmith 
himself,  impransus,  in  the  character  of  his  own 
famishing  Jack  Spindle. 

It  was  in  the  Spring-gardens  bowling-green 
that  the  loyal  Scotsman  Wilson  snatched  off  the 
hat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  alone  stood 
covered  in  the  presence.  We  are  not  told  what 
followed  upon  Wilson’s  answer  to  King  Charles 
that  were  ho  allowed  he  would  tell  that  of  this 
man  which  many  knew  though  none  durst  speak. 
But  we  do  know  that  Charles  I.  soon  com- 
manded tho  Gardens  and  bowling-green  to  be 
closed  through  the  disorderly  conduct  of  their 
frequenters.!  These  latter,  however,  were  soon 
accommodated  by  an  enterprising  barber, 
servant  to  the  above-named  Lord  Montgomery, 
who  established  between  the  Haymarket  and 
Hedge-row  (Whitcomb-street)  a new  gaming- 
house with  two  good  bowling-greens,  the 
popular  Shavers’  Hall,  of  which  the  tennis- 
court  exists  in  James-street  next  door  to  the 
old  barn  and  coach  manufactory.  Re-opened 
under  conditions  so  more  favourable  that  staid 
John  Evelyn  could  take  the  ladies  of  his  family 
and  collation,  as  he  employs  the  term,  there, 
Spring-gardens  was  again  closed  at  Cromwell’s 
order  for  a few  months,  when  the  Mulberry 
Garden  formed  “ the  only  place  of  refreshment 
about  the  toune  for  persons  of  the  best  quality 
to  be  cheated  in.”  £ 

The  bricklayers  and  masons  of  the  Restora- 
tion marked  Spring-gardens  for  their  own.  In 
vain  did  the  inhabitants  of  Charing-cross, 
taking  alarm  at  the  spread  of  houses  in  St. 
James’s  Fields  and  Pall  Mall,  petition  against 
the  invaders.  Sir  Charles  Cotterell,  his 
Majesty’s  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  secures  a 
building  plot;  the  next  year  (1662),  Thomas 
Elliott,  groom  porter,  obtains  another.  Similar 
encroachments  followed,  and  though  the  Gar- 
dens preserved  to  the  last  that  aspect  of  rural 
beauty  with  their  trees,  flower-beds,  and  rose- 
tree  hedges,  which  so  delighted  the  author  of 


* Site  < the  Eagle  Insurance  Company’s  offices;  the 
only  free  .d  in  this  part  of  the  Crown  property.  A propos 
of  this  ter  fact  may  be  remembered  her  rejoinder  on 
findinr  e absolute  freehold  was  not,  originally,  granted 
tohe 

t S,.  passim  Garrard’s  letters  in  the  Strafford  Papers, 
vol.  i. 

X A plot  of  about  four  acres,  so-called  from  the  mulberry 
trees,  co-eval  with  8habspeare’s,  which  William  Stallenge 
planted  for  James  I.  at  Goring  House.  Hither  Dryden 
would  escort  Mrs.  Reeve,  of  Killigrew’s  company,  to  regale 
on  the  tarts.  Buckingham  Palace  grounds  cover  the  site. 

a 
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“ Sylva,”  the  holiday  - makers  were  driven 
away  across  the  river  to  another  garden,  giving 
it  the  name  of  their  former  haunt,  laid  out 
by  Sir  Samuel  Morlandand  which  subsequently 
became  Vauxhall.  Amongst  its  last  episodes  ot 
fashionable  life  was  the  quarrel  between  Capt. 
Thomas  Howard  and  “ invincible  little  Jermyn, 
—the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  the  teterruna 
causa  —resulting  in  a sanguinary  duel  between 
principals  and  seconds  alike  in  the  Fields  hard 
by,  since  it  constituted  high  misdemeanour  to 
draw  in  the  Park.  Ere  long  there  arise  Buck- 
ino-ham-court,  with  the  mews  by  the  Rummer 
Tavern*  and  Wallingford  House;  the  Outer  and 
Inner  Spring-gardens ; and  Adam  Locket  opens 
his  coffee-house  by  a house  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Cromwell,  and  where  at  this  day 
is  Drummond  & Co.’s  bank,  founded  by  Andrew 
Drummond  of  the  line  of  Strathallan,  circa 
1710,  who  had  for  clients  the  Scottish  peers 
that  frequented  the  Jacobite  British  Coffee- 
house in  Cockspur- street.  The  allurements  of 
the  Gardens  are  heard  of  no  more,  whilst  its 
traces  finally  disappear  in  the  grant  to  Lord 
Berkeley  to  build  over  the  “ Wilderness  ” in  the 
year  1772. 

An  examination  of  some  plans  in  our  posses- 
sion and  those  in  the  British  Museum  goes  to 
Bhow  that  Spring-gardens  as  we  now  see  it 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  William  III.  is  said  to  have  opened 
the  passage  from  Charing-cross  into  the  Mall 
in  1699 ; though  an  approach  here  clearly 
appears  on  a plan  of  1690.  But  the  footway 
from  the  Mall  up  the  steps  to  the  original 
gate  in  New-street  would  seem  to  have  been 
constructed  just  eighty  years  ago,  when  they 
pulled  down  part  of  the  old  wall  for  the 
circular  end  of  the  street,  leaving  the  150  ft. 
of  the  wall  which  runs  evenly  with  the 
Terrace.  Mermaid,  Stanhope,  and  Pump 
courts  were  removed  by  1755.  Lord  Berkeley’s 
house  in  Outer  Spring-gardens  came  down 
in  1862  for  the  Office  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works;  in  this  thoroughfare  were 
the  Bull  Head  Tavern,  next  door  to  which, 
at  one  Thomson’s,  Milton  lodged  daring  the 
writing  of  his  “ Johannis  Philippi  Angli  De- 
fensio”  ; also  Egerton’s,  where  James  Thomson 
first  stayed  in  London  with  his  “ Winter  ” 
on  his  hands ; and  the  mean  lodging  whereat 
Dr.  Isaac  Barrow  died.  Prince  Rupert,  Mrs. 
Centlivre,  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and 
Colley  Cibber  contribute  to  the  renown  of  this 
quarter.  In  a dingy  neglected  house  in  New- 
street  resided  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
wick, parents  of  Queen  Caroline,  whose 
daughter,  Princess  Charlotte,  occupied  the 
adjacent  Warwick  House.  In  this  same  street 
lived  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  “ plain  John  Campbell,” 
and  his  father-in-law  when  Sir  James  Scarlett. 
Nor  should  we  omit  to  speak  of  a very  celebrated 
personage  who  had  his  first  habitat,  in  1666,  by 
the  passage  into  Spring-gardens,  namely  our 
old  friend  Punch,  on  whose  account  there  occur 
four  entries  in  the  overseers’  of  St.  Martin’s 
books  for  sums  ranging  from  22s.  6d.  to  52s.  6d. 
as  “ received  of  Punchinello,  the  Italian  popet- 
player,  for  his  booth  at  Charing-cross.” 


SUBTERRANEAN  WATER  AND  THE 
SUPPORT  OF  BUILDINGS. 

The  public  have  lately  been  startled  by  the 
violent  effect  upon  the  Severn  Tunnel  of  the 
tapping  of  a spring  or  a reservoir  of  subter- 
ranean water,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  from 
the  injury  caused  by  the  active  flow  of  a great 
mass  of  subterranean  water  the  proportionate 
harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  land  from  which 
that  water  ha3  flowed,  by  the  abstraction  of 
large  quantities  of  this  element.  Quite  recently 
also  the  same  subject  was  considerably  dis- 
cussed in  the  case  of  Leighton  v.  The  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  Chambers,  Limited,  which 
involved  the  right  of  certain  buildings  opposite 
to  the  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  to  support.  That 
case,  judging  from  the  reports  which  appeared 
in  the  daily  journals,  was  decided  against  the 
plaintiff,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  ac- 
quired the  right  to  support  for  his  warehouse 
and  machinery,  so  that  the  question  of  support 
from  water  became  immaterial ; and  it  may  be 
well  here  to  remind  our  readers  that  a person 
may  have  a right  to  the  support  of  the  land  in 
its  natural  state,  but  that  for  the  support  of 
buildings  on  land  he  must  acquire  a prescriptive 

• According  to  a plan  of  1734  Rummer  - court  lies 
between  Buckingham-eourt  and  Cromwell’s  house  (Bid- 
dulph’s  Bank). 
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right.  Passing,  however,  from  this  point,  which 
we  have  discussed  more  than  once  in  connexion 
with  the  celebrated  case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton, 
it  may  be  opportune  to  recite  briefly,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  interested  in  land  and 
in  buildings,  the  state  of  the  law  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  support  from  subterranean 
water.  The  increase  in  the  rights  of  the  owner 
of  land  or  buildings  who  depends  for  support 
upon  his  neighbour  has  been  obvious  since  the 
case  of  Angus  v.  Dalton,  which  placed  the  right 
to  lateral  support  on  the  same  footing  as  that 
to  vertical  support.  But  the  broad  character 
of  the  law  as  it  now  stands  may  be  apt  to  lead 
some  to  think  that  the  'right  is  more  abso- 
lute than  it  is,  and  to  consider  they  have  a 
right  to  have  their  land  or  house  supported  in 
any  eventuality.  But  there  is  nothing  in  any 
of  the  recent  cases  on  the  right  of  land  to  sup- 
port, to  upset,  or  detract  from  the  authority  of 
the  case  of  Popplewell  v.  Ilodkinson,  which,  in 
1869,  authoritatively  decided  this  point  by  means 
of  a decision  of  a very  strong  court  in  the 
Exchequer  Chamber.  Indeed,  the  reasoning  of 
many  of  the  judges  goes  to  support  indirectly 
a law  which  has  of  late  years  never  been 
doubted.  It  may,  in  half  a dozen  words,  there- 
fore, be  said  that  the  right  to  support  from 
subterranean  water  is  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  and  if  it  happens  that  A.  drains 
his  land  or  pumps  water  from  it,  and  by  so 
doing  draws  away  water  which  is  either  stored 
beneath  his  neighbour’s  (B.’s)  land  and  buildings, 
or  percolates  beneath  them  and  consequently 
causes  a subsidence  in  B.’s  property,  he  is 
under  no  liability  to  pay  damages  for  what  he 
has  done.  The  principle  was  laid  down  in  the 
clearest  possible  terms  in  this  leading  case. 
11  Although,”  said  Chief  Justice  Cockburn, 
“ there  is  no  doubt  that  a man  has  no  right  to 
withdraw  from  his  neighbour  the  support  of 
adjacent  soil,  there  is  nothing  at  common  law 
to  prevent  his  draining  that  soil  if  for  any 
reason  it  becomes  necessary  or  convenient  for 
him  so  to  do.”  Thus,  if  it  becomes  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  building  for  him  to  drain 
away  subterranean  water,  even  though  in  so 
doing  he  damages  adjoining  property,  he  is  free 
from  any  liability.  In  this  very  case  the 
draining  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  erecting 
a church  in  Manchester,  and  the  buildings 
which  were  injured  were  adjoining  cottages.  It 
is  only  necessary,  for  “church”  and  “cottages,” 
to  read  “ chambers”  and  “ warehouses,”  or  other 
words,  for  this  case  to  be  applicable  to  almost 
any  instance  which  can  occur  to  a reader’s 
mind. 

But  it  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
forgotten  that  an  exception  is  probably  in- 
grafted on  this  main  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  law.  This  exception  arises  when  land 
has  been  granted  for  building  purposes,  and 
then  the  grantor,  under  the  rule  that  a grantor 
cannot  derogate  from  his  grant, (would  not  be 
allowed  to  use  his  land  so  as  to  injure  his  neigh- 
bours’ property.  But  it  is  impossible  to  regard 
this  as  a settled  legal  rule,  because  in  a more 
recent  case  in  the  Privy  Council,  Lord  Penzance’s 
judgment  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  regard  to  this  par- 
ticular sub-exception,  if  we  may  so  term  it. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  actual  case  before  the 
Privy  Council,  there  had  been  only  a grant  of 
the  surface,  and  not  of  the  parts  beneath,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  a derogation  from  the 
grant  of  a safe  surface  if  water  was  abstracted 
so  as  to  cause  the  top  to  descend.  There  is 
also  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  tendency  of 
opinion  in  the  Privy  Council  that  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why,  if  the  case  of  subterranean 
water  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
regard  to  support,  equally  also  the  same  case 
should  not  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  by  which  a man  is  not  allowed  to 
derogate  from  his  own  grant.  In  both  instances 
the  reason  for  the  exception  would  seem  to 
apply.  That  reason  would  seem  to  be  that  it 
is  difficult  to  say  if  houses  and  land  adjoining  are 
in  any  way  supported  by  subterranean  water,  and 
therefore  that,  in  the  case  of  houses  at  least, 
there  is  no  way  in  which  the  neighbouring  land- 
owner  can  protect  himself  against  the  growth 
of  a prescriptive  right  to  support.  But  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  find  reasons  which  will 
reconcile  conflicting  judgments,  and  it  is  useless 
to  deny  that  the  rule  that  land  and  houses  have 
no  right  to  support  from  subterranean  water 
percolating  through  the  soil  is  rather  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  general  rule  that  lands  and 
houses  (after  twenty  years’  enjoyment)  have  an 
absolute  right  to  vertical  and  adjacent  support. 
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In  the  case  of  adjacent  support,  in  nine 
instances  out  of  ten,  men  do  not  consider  if 
their  land  or  houses  are  supporting  adjoiningi 
land  or  houses,  or  if  they  do,  they  do  not,  by  . 
digging,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  accretion  ofi 
a prescriptive  right.  Neither  do  they  know,  or 
attempt  to  know,  if  there  is  a spring  flowing; 
beneath  adjoining  premises.  But  the  exception' 
to  the  general  rule  being  as  it  is,  only  the; 
Legislature  or  the  highest  Conrt  of  Appeal  can; 
alter  it.  


A SQUIRE-ARCHITECT. 

Straying  idly  through  the  peaceful  valleys; 
of  a Midland  county  on  a perfect  day  in  thei 
pleasant  month  of  October,  noting  the  thatch-3 
covered  cottages,  their  whitewashed  wallsl 
covered  with  trellises  of  climbing  roses,  and; 
their  patches  of  garden  ground  bright  with 
dahlias,  lighted  into  vivid  beauty  by  the  de-: 
dining  rays  of  an  autumn  sun,  I came  unaware- 
upon  a village  whose  modest  houses  bore  here- 
and  there,  as  I thought,  the  marks  of  a well- 1 
known  architect’s  hand.  The  church-door  was; 
open,  and  I entered.  Remnants  of  the  decora- 1 
tions  of  a harvest  thanksgiving  were  being 
removed,  and  I could  see,  in  the  metalwork  and  i 
other  fittings  of  the  sacred  edifice,  some  cha-i 
racteristics  which  confirmed  my  surmise  as  to. 
their  authorship.  A new  vestry  had  been' 
recently  built,  the  chancel  had  been  repaired,  I 
and  a really  handsome  and  costly  floor  had  been 
laid.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  church  wasi 
well  cared  for,  and  that  the  Apostolio  precept 
to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order  was; 
scrupulously  observed. 

A prodigious  elm  stood  in  the  centre  of  the; 
village,  and  under  its  branches  the  smithy 
nestled  picturesquely.  Over  a small  newly-.’ 
built  shop  adjoining  were  written  the  words,: 
“ Happyton  Co-operative  Stores.” 

“Are  these  really  co-operative  stores?”  I 
asked,  “ or  have  you  only  adopted  the  title  to 
attract  customers  ? ” 

“No,  sir ! They  are  conducted  on  the  co-3 
operative  principle  ; that  is,  purchasers  all  pay 
ready  money,  and  receive  at  the  end  of  the; 
year  a dividend  according  to  their  outlay.” 

“ Who  manages  the  affair  ? ” 

“ Oh  ! the  gentlefolks  up  at  the  House.  They; 
have  set  them  going,  and  they  look  after;! 
them.” 

“ That  is  a Well,  I suppose,  which  I see  on; 
the  green,  enclosed  and  covered  by  a tiled-* 
roof  ? ” i i 

“ Yes,  sir ; that  was  dug  by  the  same  gentle- 1 
man,  150  ft.  down  into  the  chalk.  Before  that,  t 
Happyton  had  no  water  at  all, — at  least,  only 
what  was  caught  in  the  garden  wells,  which  1 
got  very  foul  with  the  soakage.  Now  there  ain’t 
better  water  nowhere  round,  and  there  is  i 
always  plenty  of  it.” 

“ Did  he  also  enlarge  the  schools  which  I 
passed  just  now  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  he  did.  This  was  a very  different  i 
place  before  he  took  it  in  hand.” 

“ What  is  that  building  opposite  ? ” 

“ That  is  the  Public  Reading-room.” 

“ Built  by  the  same  person  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ He  seems  to  do  everything ! ” 

“ Well,  sir ! he  do  do  a great  deal.” 

“ In  what  sense  is  it  public  ? Can  I go  in  ? ” ’ 

“Oh  dear, yes, sir,  and  welcome.  You’ll  find  i 
everything  there.” 

This  sounded  encouraging,  and  I entered  < 
through  a honeysuckle-festooned  porch  into  a ; 
moderate- sized  room, — something  like  a village  < 
school,  only  it  had  a large  alcove  along  one  side  1 
furnished  with  fixed  seats  under  a long  low 
window,  which  looked  out  upon  a pretty  strip  | 
of  garden.  The  room  was  filled  with  chairs 
packed  pretty  tightly  in  rows.  I rang  a hand- 
bell  which  I found  upon  a chair,  and  was 
answered  by  a young  woman,  good-looking,  in  i 
every  sense  clean,  well  (that  is  appropriately) 
dressed,  and  the  pink  of  courtesy.  There  was 
a card,  on  which  I read,  on  entering : — “ Tea, 
Coffee,  Lemonade,  &c.,”  and  the  et  cetera  lent 
a sort  of  colour  to  the  statement  of  my 
informant  that  “everything”  was  here  to  be 
found. 

I decide  on  coffee  out  of  the  possible  variety 
of  refreshments,  and  while  it  is  being  prepared 
I examine  the  room.  Only  one  person  at  present 
enjoying  these  opportunities  ! Happyton  still 
in  the  fields,  I suppose,  hard  at  work. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that  the 
room  is  thoroughly  well  built  and  finished. 
Pitch  pine  joinery,  painted  walls,  good  comfort- 
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able  seats,  and  a magnificent  fireplace, — lined 
with  tiles  and  almost  capacious  enough  to  hold 
all  Happyton  on  winter  evenings.  It  was 
designed  for  burning  wood  on  its  broad  hearth, 
and  it  bore  aloft  the  legend  “ wise  men  lav  up 
KNOWLEDGE.” 

And  means  for  laying  up  knowledge  were  at 
hand  in  the  shape  of  newspapers,  books,  and 
periodicals.  On  the  walls  were  cases  of  birdR 
and  such  like,  their  names  and  habitats  duly  set 
forth,  and  other  aids  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
inquisitive.  About  one  third  of  the  room  was 
shut  off  by  some  maroon  drapery  tastefully 
arranged, — and  a card  announced  that  “ this 
evening”  (lucky  wanderer!)  there  would  be  an 
entertainment  consisting  of  pastoral  songs,  &c., 
sung  in  costume.  Here  comes  the  coffee, — 
deliciously  hot  and  fragrant, — accompanied  by 
wholesome  bread  and  genuine  unsophisticated 
butter,  a plentiful  allowance  of  sugar  and  of 
milk  above  all  suspicion. 

“ Who  are  to  be  the  entertainers  to-night, — 
may  I ask  ? ” 

“ The  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  ‘the 
House,’  sir.” 

“ May  any  one  come  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir ! all  the  tickets  have  been  sent 
for  long  ago,  but  you  might  be  able  to  find 
room.” 

Leisurely  and  with  much  satisfaction  I dis- 
cuss the  cheering  cup  and  its  accompaniments 
—glancing  the  while  at  the  papers  about  the 
room,  and  envying  the  bliss  of  these  obscure 
villagers.  The  Happy tonian  who  was  enjoying 
his  solitary  paper  is  shy  and  goes  out.  The 
tinkle  of  the  forge  under  the  great  elm  is  just, 
and  only  just,  heard,  and  the  whole  scene  is  one 
of  perfect  serenity  and  peace. 

If  there  is  a fault  about  the  institution  it  is 
that  the  seats  and  all  the  surroundings  are  too 
seductive  ; and  if  Happyton  in  a body  should 
“refuse  to  labour  more”  and  take  to  dozing 
away  its  existence  in  this  blessed  retreat,  I for 
one  should  say  that  in  presence  of  such  strong 
temptation  the  fault  was  venial. 

Enter  some  of  the  young  ladies, — apparently 
to  rehearse.  They  are  startled  to  find  a stranger 
present  at  this  time  of  day,  and  so  I depart. 
The  charge  for  my  repast  is — twopence  ! Think 
of  that,  ye  City  clerks  who  fill  the  Daily  News 
with  your  unsatisfied  yearnings  after  cheap 
dinners. 

Clearly  I must  spend  the  night  in  this  happy 
valley,  to  which  chance  has  led  me,  and  assist  at 
the  promised  entertainment.  It  begins  early, 
and  I pass  the  short  interval  in  prospecting, 
leaning  over  field  - gates  and  watching  the 
“glimmering  landscape  fade  upon  the  sight.” 

The  room  is  very  early  filled  with  an  orderly 
and  expectant  audience,  and  I managed  to 
Bqueeze  myself  into  a corner.  The  stage  has 
ibeen  decorated  by  the  lady  of  “the  House” 
with  palms,  and  ferns,  and  flowers  from  her 
town  conservatory.  The  curtain  is  drawn  aside, 
land  discloses  a sylvan  scene  with  shepherds 
land  shepherdesses  i\  la  Watteau,  Damon  and 
(Phyllis,  and  Daphne  and  Chloe,  attired  in  the 
(most  ravishing  of  costumes,  with  silver  crooks 
garlanded  with  real  flowers, 
j They  sing  old  English  songs  and  glees,  and 
(madrigals,  and  a few  light  French  chansonnettes 
with  perfect  simplicity  and  grace,  to  the  mani- 
fest delight  of  all  present.  Part  of  Happyton 
(Failed  to  obtain  admittance,  and  the  entertain- 
joient  is  to  be  repeated  the  following  evening 
for  their  behoof. 

| With  a little  speech  from  the  vicar,  the  pro- 
ceedings terminate  before  nine  o’clock,  for  late 
pours  are  not  in  favour  here,  and  we  step  out 
into  the  night, — 

“ Blue  and  starry  and  cold, 

Silver  mists  in  the  gray  twilight 
Over  the  level  wold.” 

I Up  betimes,  I make  a further  survey  of  the 
village  and  explore  its  beauties,  and  amongst 
pther  things  occupy  a careless  hour  or  two  in 
making  the  accompanying  pictorial  memoranda 
Iff  its  church,  club,  and  other  points  of  interest. 

| “ The  House  ” is  gloriously  situated  upon  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
The  road  to  it  winds  its  way  through  beechen 
'fjlades  and  groves  of  fir,  past  keepers’  lodges 
ivith  their  rows  of  bee-hives  already  protected 
.from  the  winter’s  cold,  until  we  reach  a plateau 
from  which  nearly  the  whole  distant  horizon  is 
•(risible  and  we  can  see  into  I know  not  how 
many  counties.  A civil  request  brings  prompt 
ii)ermission  to  look  around  and  to  make  the 
! i'ough  sketch  here  given.  The  interior  was 
idso  courteously  shown,  but  that  is  sacred. 
ijChose  who  can  guess  the  name  of  its  owner 


will  readily  believe  it  to  be  filled  with  all 
manner  of  delights,  and  that  the  old  Eng- 
lish virtue  of  hospitality  was  not  want- 
ing.  Hither  comes,  as  he  can  snatch  the  time, 
one  of  the  most  successful  architects  of  the  day. 
iBusy  with  an  amount  of  business  which  might 
tax  the  endurance  of  a Prime  Minister,  he 
recruits  his  strength  in  this  delightful  retreat, 
Bhoulders  his  gun  for  a day  in  his  own  stubbles, 
or  directs  in  person  the  operations  of  his  model 
farm. 

Threading  my  way  homewards  through  the 
village,  I heard  many  tales  of  his  philanthropic 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  dwellers  therein. 
He  knows  them  all,  and  they  know  him.  For 
each  and  all  he  has  a kind  word, — which  costs 
nothing, — and  for  their  convenience  he  has 
inaugurated  and  carried  out  good  works,  which 
have  cost  a great  deal.  I might  have  listened 
long  to  an  account  of  his  many  acts  of  not  un- 
remembered kindness.  But  the  day  is  drawing 
to  a close,  clouds  of  rooks  darken  the  air  as 
they  return  gossipping  from  their  daily  work  in 
the  fallows.  The  mists  are  again  rising  in  the 
valleys, — the  robin  peeps  wistfully  about,  and 
the  patter  of  the  falling  chestnuts  breaks  the 
“ Soft  silence  of  the  listening  night.” 

I turn  my  face  once  more  towards  the  Great 
City,  and  as  I look  regretfully  back  to  the 
village,  its  smoke  curling  pale  and  blue  against 
the  dark  foliage  which  girdles  in  “ the  House,” 
I feel  that  it  is  something  to  belong  to  the  pro- 
fession which  can  claim  as  its  own  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Happyton. 


CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 

No  sooner  were  our  Law  Courts  once  more 
open,  after  the  repose  of  the  Long  Vacation, 
than  we  had  to  listen  to  fresh,  and  this  time 
certainly  not  unreasonable,  complaints  against 
Mr.  Street’s  great  building  in  Fleet-street.  If 
companionship  in  suffering  can  offer  any  conso- 
lation, frequenters  of  the  Law  Courts  may 
perhaps  derive  some  satisfaction  on  hearing 
that  the  colossal  Palais  de  Justice  lately  opened 
at  Brussels  is  also  far  from  meeting  with  the 
approbation  of  the  legal  fraternity  and  their 
clients,  now  that  the  admiration  for  the  im- 
posing exterior  has  cooled  down  and  the  courts 
have  commenced  their  sittings.  The  rooms,  it 
seems,  like  our  own,  are  complained  of  as  dark, 
and  the  network  of  staircases  most  confusing. 
An  old  lawyer  writes  to  the  Brussels  papers 
stating  that  in  passing  from  one  court  to 
another  he  has  to  ascend  and  descend  no  fewer 
than  276  steps  ; this  is  certainly  trying.  Such 
are  the  necessities  of  an  imposing  exterior. 
Perhaps  the  critic  was  not  so  far  wrong  who 
spoke  of  creations  like  M.  Poelaert’s  Palais  de 
Justice  as  belonging  to  the  “elephancy”  of 
art. 

M.  Edmond  About,  -with  his  felicitous  touch, 
has  been  recently  describing,  in  the  pages  of  the 
XlXe.  Sidcle,  a tour  to  Constantinople  and  back 
by  the  aid  of  the  newly-established  direct  route 
in  Pullman’s  ubiquitous  cars;  but  it  requires 
all  the  accomplished  writer’s  graceful  powers 
to  rob  the  hurried  journey  over  such  picturesque 
ground  of  its  objectionable  elements.  En  route 
M.  About  visited  the  new  palace  of  the  King  of 
Roumania,  at  Sinaia,  the  completion  of  which 
was  briefly  referred  to  in  these  pages  three 
weeks  since.*  The  palace,  perched  1,800  ft. 
above  the  Danube,  is,  after  ten  years’  delay,  at 
length  ready  to  receive  its  royal  hosts.  M.  About 
describes  the  palace  as  a modern  fairy  crea- 
tion, a puzzle  of  learned  archaeology,  of  rare 
marbles,  wood-carving,  and  metal-work.  The 
decoration  generally  is  spoken  of  as  being 
of  a taste  “perhaps  more  original  than 
classic,”  but  most  effective ; in  some  cases  an 
“ orgy  of  wood- carving,”  several  of  the  rooms 
being  literally  decorated  from  ceiling  to  floor 
“ liko  a Renaissance  cabinet.”  Windows  open 
in  every  direction  on  to  the  exquisite  views,  the 
dashing  torrents,  and  the  vast  forests  which  lie 
stretched  at  the  foot  of  the  palace.  The  concert- 
hall  is  described  as  magnificent  in  its  decorative 
effect,  rivalling  in  richness  the  state  apartments, 
while  the  dining-room  M.  About  characterises 
as  “ monumental.” 

While  thus  one  palace  of  modem  creation 
rises  in  the  distant  wilds  of  the  border-land 
between  the  east  and  the  west,  we  hear  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  one  of  the  historic  castles 
of  Poland,  the  chateau  of  Sienava  belonging 
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to  the  Prince  Czartoryski.  The  ch&teau  was 
built  early  in  the  last  century  from  the  designs 
of  Mansart,  numerous  costly  additions  by  the 
late  Viollet-le-Duc  having  been  recently  made, 
and  not  even  yet  completed.  Art-lovers  to 
whom  the  Czartoryski  collections  are  well 
known  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  no  works 
of  art  have  been  destroyed. 

The  Prince’s  Gallery  is  divided  between 
London  and  Paris,  and  almost  opposite  the 
windows  of  his  pleasant  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  new  H6tel  de  Ville  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  employes  are 
already  installed  in  the  left  wing,  where,  how- 
ever, their  labours  have  been  pursued  amidst 
all  the  bustle  and  mess  of  carpenters,  uphol- 
sterers, painters,  and  decorators  generally.  As 
for  the  right  wing,  though  externally  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  whole  interior  remains  to  be  fitted 
and  furnished.  The  line  of  marble  columns 
which  support  the  vaulting  of  the  vestibule 
leading  to  the  prefect’s  apartments  are  at 
present  in  the  hands  of  the  polishers,  while  the 
transparent  flooring  is  being  laid  which  is  to 
cover  the  inner  courtyard  from  which  access  is 
afforded  to  every  portion  of  the  building.  This 
inner  courtyard  promises  to  be  as  successful  a 
feature  as  flower-beds  and  shrubbery  can  render 
it ; something,  in  fact,  like  a reminiscence  of 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Nineveh  appears  to  be 
aimed  at  in  this  skilful  collaboration  of  the 
gardener  and  the  architect,  or  the  effective 
introduction  of  greenery  which  all  who  know 
Rome  may  remember  gives  such  a charm  to 
the  new  Post-office. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  Paris  H6tel  de 
Ville  is  making  accommodation  for  the  civil 
necessities  of  the  metropolis  the  stern  logic  of 
statistics  tends  to  show  that  the  Paris  popula- 
tion, so  far  from  increasing,  has  been  within 
the  last  three  years  steadily  decreasing,  and  the 
building  mania  appears  to  have  reached  its 
term,  notwithstanding  which  fact  we  hear  that 
in  the  first  fortnight  of  September  no  fewer  than 
sixty-nine  building  “authorisations”  were  issued 
by  the  authorities,  representing  a total  of  some 
250  floors  or  “ flats.”  Preparations  have  been 
made  within  recent  years  in  Paris  to  house  about 

80.000  additional  inhabitants  annually,  and  now 
it  is  discovered  that  the  population  is  diminish- 
ing. Speculation  in  real  estate  has  been  busy 
of  late  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  for- 
tunately without  any  of  those  concomitants  of 
jerry  building  to  which  we  are  too  accustomed 
on  our  side  of  the  Channel  in  this  species  of 
commercial  investment.  In  spite  of  the  growing 
value  of  land  on  both  banks  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  continued  demand  on  the  part  of  a certain 
class  of  tenants  for  more  luxurious  accommoda- 
tion, we  learn  that  speculators  have  been  com- 
fortably making  their  5 to  8 per  cent,  by  the 
five-story  stone-built  maisons  de  rapport  whioh 
are  rising  throughout  Paris  in  every  direction. 
The  insurance  companies  have  recently  set  an 
excellent  example  in  investing  their  funds  in 
this  safe  manner.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a 
universal  complaint  in  Paris,  as  in  London,  of 
a want  of  cheap  accommodation,  though  the 
standards  of  rent  singularly  vary  in  each  case. 
Much,  however,  is  being  done  to  satisfy  these 
claims.  We  heard  lately  of  a block  erected  in 
the  new  quartier  Clignancourt,  covering  an 
area  of  about  25,000  square  yards,  on  which 
have  been  built  100  houses  (of  the  regular 
Paris  type) , able  to  accommodate  something  like 

10.000  persons.  This  may  be  said  to  be  ap- 
proaching one  ideal  of  civilisation,  the  skilful 
and  healthful  packing  of  a vast  number  of 
human  beings,  all  within  comfortable  distance, 
not  alone  of  their  business  and  educational 
requirements,  but  of  their  equally  requisite 
pleasures.  None  the  less  Paris  has  no  more 
solved  than  ourselves  the  question  of  ade- 
quately housing  the  poor.  Only  very  recently 
a motion  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  French 
Chambers  urging  that  special  powers  be  given 
to  the  inspectors  of  unhealthy  dwellings  to 
directly  question  improperly-lodged  tenants, 
a right  so  far  denied  to  the  authorities.  Before 
leaving  the  question  of  building  in  Paris,  wo 
may  mention  that  at  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Federation  des  Ouvriers  du  Batiment  de  France 
it  was  decided  to  send  three  delegates  of  the 
association  to  the  forthcoming  Boston  Exhibi- 
tion, to  represent  there  the  very  numerous 
interests  of  the  French  building  and  allied 
trades. 

To  fill  the  vacancy  among  the  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  French  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  lamented 
Viennese  architect,  Prof.  von.  Ferstel,  Senor 
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Da  Silva,  a well-known  Lisbon  architect,  has 
been  elected.  All  lovers  of  art  will  also  learn 
with  pleasure  that  Paolo  Hercurj,  the  Koman 
engraver,  has  been  called  upon  to  replace  as 
Foreign  Associate  the  late  Herr  Felsing,  o 


Darmstadt.  , 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts  is  one  of  the  great  solemnities  of 
the  Paris  season;  this  year  the  distribution 
of  prizes  was  presided  over  by  M.  Gounod, 
whose  earnest  words  to  the  young  pupils  were 
received  with  more  than  usual  interest,  coming 


1 1 miii  liiuib  - . , . 

from  so  justly  revered  a source.  In  spite  of  ms 


sixty-five  years  the  composer  still  possesses 
the  warmth  of  youthful  ardour,  and  much  do  we 
hope  both  young  and  old  will  take  to  heart  the 
earnest  words  of  the  great  musician.  He  need, 
however,  have  none  of  the  fears  he  expresse 
that  his  views  might  be  regarded  as  old 
fogey  ” when  he  urges  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  “ modem”  art,  it  is  merely  the  art 
of  the  past,  followed  under  different  conditions. 
When  we  hear  so  much  as  we  do  in  the  present 
day  about  realism  and  its  aims,  with  which 
many  students  are  so  apt  to  be  fascinated, 
M.  Gounod’s  is  the  voice  of  that  minority  which 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  recently  told  our 
American  cousins  has  at  all  times  saved  the 
majority  from  the  results  of  their  own  inevitable 
rashness.  Nor  can  M.  Gounod  be  too  highly 
praised  for  urging  on  the  young  artist  in  the 
present  day  the  value  of  conviction,  ever  guided 
by  the  dictates  of  truth,  the  inspiring  motive 
of  all  eloquence  and  of  all  true  art.  Against 
the  current  of  that  realism  for  which  the 
veteran  academician  expresses  his  detestation, 
he  would  urge  the  continual  necessity  for  study, 
the  study  of  Greek  art,  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  worship  of  external  beauty.  Warm  words 
were  those  of  the  composer  of  “ Faust,”  on  the 
vanity  of  fame  and  its  train  of  enmities,  and 
warmer  still  his  reiteration  of  the  ever-sus- 
taining value  of  truth  as  the  duty  the  artist 
owed  to  society,  and  as  the  ideal  which  should 
ever  inspire  him  in  his  creations. 

The  statue  to  Alexandre  Dumas,  unveiled  on 
the  4th  inst.,  on  the  Place  Malesherbes  at  Paris, 
was,  it  will  be  admitted,  only  a just  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  popular  author  of  “ Monte 
Christo.”  Poor  Gustave  Dore  has  not  lived  to 
see  his  work  completed,  but  he  will  none  the 
less  share  in  the  honour  done  to  the  industrious 
novelist,  who  died  but  thirteen  short  years  ago. 
The  Paris  press  of  late  has,  of  course,  been 
re-telling  the  incidents  of  the  singular  life  of 
the  writer,  who  is  as  great  a favourite  in 
England  as  in  his  own  country.  At  Lady 
Holland’s  receptions,  arm  in  arm  with  Count 
D’Orsay  in  those  bygone  days  of  London 
“ Society,”  Dumas,  it  may  be  remembered  by 
old  Londoners,  was  for  one  season  a “lion.” 
The  French  delight  far  more  freely  than  wo  to 
honour  their  famous  men,  and  this  tribute  to 
Dumas, — not  a statue  to  be  huddled  away  in 
some  dingy  square,  never  to  be  seen,  but  con- 
spicuously placed  in  one  of  the  choicest  quartiers 
of  Paris, — is  but  justice  done  to  an  author  who 
has  helped  so  largely  to  bring  before  the  world 
the  peculiar  interest  which  centres  in  the  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  approve  of  the  project,  now  fairly  set  on 
foot,  of  erecting  a statue  to  Balzac,  a no  less 
typical  Parisian  and  typical  French  artist. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  of  Session  1883-84 
of  the  Architectural  Association  was  held  on 
the  9th  inst.,  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Cole 
A.  Adams,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Morton  Townsend,  Mr.  A.  C. 
Couldery,  and  Mr.  Basil  A.  Slade,  were  elected 
members. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  President,  it  was 
resolved : — 


“ That  the  Architectural  Association  desires  to 
place  on  record  its  feeling  of  indebtedness  to  the 
late  Bowes  A.  Paice  and  Richard  C.  Page  for  much 
good  service,  marked  by  courtesy  and  consideration, 
rendered  by  them  in  the  past ; and  its  sense  of  the 
loss  to  the  profession  of  two  men  of  such  ability, 
cut  off  before  they  had  opportunities  of  permanently 
showing  their  talent ; and  it  tenders  its  respectful 
sympathy  to  the  relatives  of  those  gentlemen  ; and, 
further,  that  a copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  by  the 
hon.  sec.  to  the  friends  of  each  of  them.” 


The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet,  together 
with  the  reports  of  the  classes,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Brown  Book,  were  taken  as  read, 
and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews, 


seconded  by  Mr.  Stannus,  were  adopted.  The 
balance-sheet  shows  a total  income  of  9411. 
9s.  lOd.  (including  a balance  of  128?.  18s.  lOd. 
brought  forward  last  year),  and  a total  expendi- 
ture of  724i.  13s.  3d.,  leaving  a balance  of 
216i.  16s.  7d.  in  hand. 

The  President  then  proceeded  to  deliver  his 
inaugural  address.  He  commenced  by  review- 
ing the  work  of  the  Association,  paying  at  the 
outset  a warm  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  hono- 
rary secretaries  for  the  zeal,  courtesy,  and 
ability  with  which  they  voluntarily  discharged 
the  onerous  duties  of  their  office.  The  growth 
of  the  Association  had,  indeed,  so  added  to  the 
labour  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  it,  that,  in  the 
President’s  opinion,  the  time  must  shortly  come 
when  paid  assistance  would  have  to  be  resorted 
to  to  do  such  routine  work  as  could  be  taken 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 
Taking  the  list  of  members  from  the  last  edition 
of  the  “ Brown  Book,”  it  would  be  seen  that 
786  were  resident  in  London  and  174  elsewhere, 
making  a total  of  960.  From  statistics  fur- 
nished him  by  the  gentlemen  acting  as  secre- 
taries to  the  classes  and  lectures,  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  last  session  190  members  or  there- 
abouts (including  country  members)  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
classes  and  lectures,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number  on  the  list.  An  analysis  of  the 
lists  showed  that,  out  of  these,  two  members 
attended  five  classes  and  lectures,  six  attended 
four,  nineteen  attended  three,  and  forty-one 
attended  two.  After  making  a fair  deduction 
for  members  who  were  in  practice  and  for  those 
who  had  in  previous  years  passed  through  the 
classes,  he  hardly  thought  these  results  were  as 
satisfactory  as  they  ought  to  be.  Looking 
through  the  statistics  given  in  the  “ Brown 
Book  ” he  found  that  “Design”  numbered  479 
attendances;  “Construction”  784,  as  against 
one  previous  session,  when  “Design”  scored 
711,  or  232  more  attendances,  and  “Construc- 
tion ” 763,  or  21  less  than  last  session.  Thus 
for  the  past  session  “ Construction  ” was  305 
ahead  of  “Design,”  as  against  52  the  session 
before, — a majority  six  times  larger. 

No  one,  continued  the  President,  will  grudge 
“Construction”  such  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  importance  of  science  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture no  one  will  dispute ; and  those  who 
have  the  management  of  the  classes  and  lectures 
devoted  to  this  branch  are  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated, and  we  can  only  hope  that  this 
present  session  will  swell  the  numbers  still 
more.  Why  is  it, however,  that  “ Design”  falls 
so  far  below  the  standard  of  the  former 
session,  and,  I fear,  far  below  previous  ones,  if 
the  statistics  were  worked  out  ? It  is  a ques- 
tion which  we  ought  to  face  seriously.  That 
the  science  of  construction  should  claim  the 
attention  of  more  students  than  the  art  of 
design  need  surprise  no  one,  I think,  inasmuch 
as  most  minds  are  attracted  to  what  can  be 
demonstrated  and  proved, — science  accepting 
nothing  on  faith ; and  with  ordinary  ability, 
coupled  with  perseverance,  the  principles  and 
practice  of  construction  may  be  mastered  with- 
out much  difficulty,  though  to  succeed  in  the 
higher  branches  requires,  of  course,  a higher 
order  of  intellect.  The  faculty  of  design  is,  as 
will  be  generally  conceded,  a much  rarer  gift, 
without  which  a man  cannot  be  an  architect 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term.  He  may  be 
able  to  raise  a building  fulfilling  every  con- 
dition of  sound  construction,  but  destitute  of 
every  quality  which  pleases  the  cultivated  eye. 
Design  not  only  demands  the  inventive  faculty, 
but  also  the  higher  gift  of  imagination  and  the 
qualities  of  the  poet  and  artist,  and  such  gifts 
are  rare. 

If  you  admit  this  brief  definition  to  be  a cor- 
rect one,  we  are  still  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  problem,  Why  has  our  society  so  fallen  in 
its  “ art  ” results  this  past  session  ? A review 
of  the  progress  of  art  generally,  throughout  all 
its  branches,  does  not  to  my  mind  give  a solu- 
tion of  it.  The  progress  in  architecture,  sculp- 
ture, painting,  and  the  decorative  arts  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  has  been  great,  and 
in  our  own  art  especially  so.  I think  perhaps 
one, — if  not  the  chief, — cause  of  the  falling-off 
we  are  now  considering,  is  due  to  the  rather 
chaotic  and  transitional  state  which  is  now 
existing  in  the  school  of  thought  as  applied  to 
architecture.  The  great  Gothic  wave  has  spent 
itself,  and  though  we  have  works  and  men  of  whom 
we  may  be  justly  proud,  we  cannot,  enthusiasts 
though  we  may  be  for  our  first  love,  say  that 
she  claims  the  devotedness  which  characterised 
our  admiration  of  a few  years  back;  and 


pursuing  the  metaphor,  the  heart  has  grow 
cold  in  many,  and  nothing  has  yet  risen  up  t 
fill  the  void.  History  is  again,  in  Gothic  an 
repeating  itself.  Our  masters  of  the  revivf 
preached  that  the  only  salvation  was  i“ 
the  pursuit  of  the  earlier,  and,  as  thei 
thought,  purer  styles  of  the  Christian  arti 
and  in  these  latter  days  a school  has  arise^ 
which  forsakes  that  teaching  and  preachd 
that  the  better  art  is  in  the  later  styles,  and 
the  “ flat  and  pointed.”  Others  worship  at  tl 
Jacobean  shrine,  make  votive  offerings  at  tl 
tomb  of  Queen  Anne,  find  even  something  t 
admire  in  Georgian  relics,  until  maybe  tbt 
student  shall  wander  into  Gower-street,  sketch 
book  in  hand,  and  there,  let  us  hope,  stoji 
Is  such  work  followed  with  a tithe  of  the  enthfi 
siasm  and  love  with  which  Gothic  was  ? Is  i 
a style  from  which  the  student  of  to-day  ca: 
start  on  his  career,  feeling  that  he  has  founi 
the  truth,  and,  girding  up  his  loins,  througil 
good  and  evil  report  follow  in  its  path  ? I d I 
not  think  so  ; and  to  the  present  unsettled  stat;  I 
of  our  art  I trace  the  coldness  which  has  fallel  I 
upon  the  members  of  this  society  of  late  yeartil 
paralysing  what  should  be  the  highest  aim  c I 
its  existence, — nobility  of  design.  I take  i I 
another  cause  may  be  a too  great  tendency  1 1 
thoughtless  study  of  ancient  work.  I mean  b f 
that  that  students  think  the  one  great  aim  is  t 
fill  their  books  with  pretty  sketches,  jottei  I 
down  because  they  took  the  fancy  of  thl  I 
moment.  This  is  very  much  like  dipping  infa  I 
a book  and  indulging  in  desultory  reading  I 
picking  out  the  light  and  amusing  parts,  but  I 
missing  the  author’s  teaching  ; skipping  tbt 
chapters  which  imparted  the  great  lessons  tbt 
author  had  to  teach.  Depend  upon  it,  if  yot 
want  the  secret  of  success  which  has  produce 
the  works  of  great  architects  you  must  seek  i 
in  a different  fashion  to  the  one  too  usualh 
adopted.  How  can  enthusiasm  be  once  mon 
kindled  in  this  Association  ? I hardly  knovJ 
What  would  be  the  best  course  to  adopt  ifl 
teaching  design  ? To  this  I would  venture 
say,  let  us  in  our  classes  commence  with  teaclj 
ing  those  styles  of  architecture  which,  by  ,jj 
general  concensus  of  authoritative  teaching 
are  recognised  as  the  classics  of  art,  and,  takinfl 
one  of  these  styles  in  a session,  let  the  studeil 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  obtaining  som| 
thing  more  than  a smattering  of  it.  Lookicl 
at  the  syllabus  for  1883-84  of  the  Elementarj 
Class  of  Design,  is  it  not  rather  appallingJ 
Designs  in  eight  styles,  to  be  worked  out  in  fij 
many  months.  Is  this  the  best  system  we  ca([ 
adopt  ? Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  take  one  el 
them,  and  learn  its  grammar  with  a little  mow 
thoroughness,  so  that,  being  well  grounded  Hi 
the  grammar  of  architecture,  wo  may,  at  leasij 
compose  in  language  which  shall  be  intelligibly 
and  appeal  to  cultivated  minds? 

One  thing  is  clear,  if  we  will  only  look  at  1; 
steadily,  and  that  is  that  the  architect  of  thll 
future  must  be  much  better  educated  and  traineii 
for  his  duties  than  he  is  at  present.  ThL 
whole  scale  of  acquirements  considered  nececi 
sary  for  the  fight  of  life  has  so  risen  that,  t,| 
hold  any  position  at  all,  a man  must  be  above 
his  fellows,  abcve  the  average  scale.  MC 
Aston  Webb,  in  his  presidential  address,*  fore 
shadowed  the  time  when  we  should  possess  % 
institution  for  the  proper  and  more  systematic 
education  of  the  young  men  for  the  professioj 
of  architecture  ; and  though  that  day  is  distant 
I believe  it  will  come,  and  if  we  had  moT\ 
esprit  de  corps , more  unity,  more  belief  in  thi. 
greatness  of  our  art,  we  could  hasten  that  dajl 
and  not  let  the  century  close  without  leavin  i 
behind  us  a college  devote-]  to  the  teaching  qi 
architecture.  But  you  must  not  wait  for  thati 
take  what  you  can  got,  and  seo  that  you  mak: 
good  use  of  it.  You  have  the  Association  : joiji 
the  classes,  and  do  so  now,  attend  the  lectures] 
take  off  your  kid  gloves  and  coats,  and, — work 
Never  mind  about  clean  paper  and  prette 
sketches  to  show  your  friends,  but  bend  you. 
minds  to  a close  study  of  parts  on  the  prin 
ciples  I have  suggested.  A thorough  acquaint 
ance  with  mechanics  is  necessary,  and  in  th 
reach  of  all ; and  if  you  will  make  them 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  works  in  prc 
gress  are  at  hand.  All  of  you  have  sonn 
leisure  ; you  must  make  up  your  minds  in  thesi 
days  to  give  up  a great  deal  of  that  to  you- 
work.  I ffl 

If  any  aim  at  following  the  profession  in  it 
highest  branches,  it  behoves  them  not  only  tj 
master  the  art  and  science  of  their  profession 


* Builder,  vol.  xli.,  pp.  668,  627. 
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ufc  to  fit  themselves  for  the  society  of  the  men 
hey  must  be  thrown  amongst.  An  architect  in 
ood  practice  will  be  called  upon  to  mix  with 
len  of  the  highest  refinement  and  culture,  and 

0 hold  his  own  in  society  it  is  necessary  that 
e be  fitted  for  it.  I note  with  satisfaction  the 
ntrance  into  the  profession  of  more  men  from 
he  universities.  Such  a training  should  give 
hem  an  immense  advantage  in  their  intercourse 
pith  the  world,  and  on  social  grounds  also.  The 
rchitect  of  the  future  will  have  to  pursue  the 
tudy  of  many  things  which,  at  the  present 
ime,  he  has  not  devoted  bo  much  attention  to 
s he  ought.  A thorough  knowledge  of  the 
rinciples  and  practice  of  sanitary  science  is 
imply  indispensable,  unless  you  are  disposed  to 
ee  this  work  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  outside 
pecialist,  and  be  looked  upon  by  your  clients 
s simply  designers,  who  cannot  be  trusted  with 
latters  affecting  the  health  of  the  people  you 
uild  for.  Is  it  wise  to  let  a class  of  work  of 
uch  paramount  importance  as  life-saving  go 
ut  of  your  hands  ? Then  a knowledge  of  iron 
onstruction,  building  in  concrete,  electricity, 
rarming,  and  ventilation  will  become  more  and 
lore  essential.  Engineers  recognise  this,  and 

1 seems  to  be  looked  upon  as  their  peculiar 
rovince  to  deal  with  whatever  modern  science 
as  added  to  our  list  of  important  building 
laterials  and  appliances  for  modern  building, 
[any  architects,  wedded  to  the  old  forms  of 
onstruction,  seem  to  think  it  derogatory  to 
leir  art  to  expend  any  time  or  thought  upon 
ew  materials,  &c.,  and  the  science  of  using 
lem  ; of  course,  if  we  do  not  the  engineers 
ill,  and  so  little  by  little  the  field  of  architec- 
lre  will  be  invaded  still  more,  and  the  reproach 
f not  being  practical  and  up  to  the  require- 
lents  of  modern  times  will  not  be  unmerited, 
in  intelligent  study  of  the  architecture  of  past 
imes  teaches  how  endless  is  the  combination  of 
aterials,  forms,  and  modes  of  construction ; 
le  old  builders  appropriated  always  what  came 
ost  readily  to  hand.  Follow  on  those  lines, 
id  you  will  no  longer  neglect  to  use  those 
eans  which  modern  discovery  has  placed  ready 
) our  use.  We  must  use  them,  however,  intelli- 
jntly,  and  not  be  ever  striving,  in  our  love  for 
hat  is  old,  to  try  and  make  the  new  materials 
ipresent  what  is  foreign  to  their  nature.  We 
lust  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  this  eternal 
lagiarism  and  imitation,  which  is  the  curse  of 

> much  modern  design. 

I have  given  a long  list  of  requirements,  but 
challenge  any  one  who  has  given  thought  to 
le  subject  to  say  whether  it  is  an  exaggerated 
le.  It  certainly  is  enough  to  make  the  think- 
ig  student  pause  and  ask  himself  whether,  if 

> accomplish  so  much  is  necessary,  he  is  strong 
lough  for  the  fight.  Look  well  to  it  now. 
nless  you  are  strong  in  your  determination  to 
5 this,  you  had  better  give  it  up,  or  you  must 
3 content  to  count  only  among  the  rank  and 
le ; a leader  you  can  never  be.  To  be  a leader 
ill  require  all  your  best  energies,  unflagging 
sal,  and  a natural  bent  for  your  profession, 
•gether  with  that  indispensable  accompani- 
ent  for  a life  of  work  and  hardship,  a strong 
institution ; and  you  must  make  up  your 
ind  to  endure  many  hardships  and  disappoint- 
ents.  Better  face  this  at  the  outset. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  tendency  of 
odern  times  will,  as  I endeavoured  to  show  in 
paper  that  I had  the  honour  of  reading  here 
ime  time  back,*  be  to  create  a class  of  special- 
t8  in  our  profession,  and  in  collaboration  ; the 
tter  view  the  late  Mr.  Page  held  very  strongly, 
ake  sanitary  science,  for  example.  We  archi- 
icts  neglected  it ; a class  of  sanitary  engineers 
■ose,  and  have  taken  a great  deal  of  such  work 
it  of  our  hands.  Had  we  not  better  try  and 
it  it  back  again  ? An  architect  should  be 
itter  able  to  do  such  work,  in  so  far  as  it 
ilates  to  architecture,  than  an  engineer ; and 
lere  is,  as  far  as  I can  see,  no  reason  why  he 
lould  not.  Here  is  an  opening  for  special 
udy  and  profitable  practice.  A man  who  has 
ade  a speciality  of  sanitary  science  may  colla- 
)rate  with  a brother  professional  who  cannot, 
irhaps,  give  his  attention  and  time  to  a subject 
imandiug  so  much  thought  and  care.  Colour- 
icoration,  again,  demands  special  study,  and 
l architect  in  large  practice  frequently  finds 
iat  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  give  to  it  all  that 
demanded,  and  so  the  painter  and  decorator 
called  in,  who,  unskilled  in  architecture, 
•plies  his  decoration  on  no  defined  principles, 
id  too  often  spoils  a fine  work  by  unintelligent 
:e  of  colour.  Is  there  not  a field  here  for  the 
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specialist  to  collaborate  with  his  brother  archi- 
tect ? Numerous  other  ways  in  which  this 
principle  could  be  brought  to  work  will  occur 
to  you ; time  will  only  permit  me  to  suggest 
them  here. 

When  acting  as  president  of  the  Class  of 
Design,  I was  struck  with  much  of  the  draughts- 
manship which  I saw.  I can  only  use  one  word 
to  describe  it, — it  was  slovenly.  There  waB  too 
much  attempt  at  picturesqueness,  and  that  at 
the  sacrifice  of  good  line  and  accurate  delinea- 
tion. Designs  for  new  buildings  were  drawn 
in  the  roughest  manner,  coloured  like  a sketch 
of  an  old  building,  and  the  lines  of  the  roof, 
&c.,  positively  drawn  irregularly,  so  as  to  give 
the  building  the  appearance  of  being  old  and 
weather-beaten.  Surely  this  is  an  error.  Would 
not  such  drawings  puzzle  the  clerk  of  works 
or  foreman  when  he  reads  in  the  specification, 
“No  deviation  of  any  kind  is  to  be  allowed 
from  the  drawings”  ? 

I am  tempted  by  recent  remarks  in  the  press, 
and  circumstances  which  have  come  under  my 
own  notice,  to  refer  to  an  ugly  charge  frequently 
made  against  us,  and  broadcast ; one  which 
makes  the  blood  tingle  in  the  veins  of  honest 
men.  I mean  that  of  taking  commissions  from 
others  than  the  clients.  It  is  said  that  the 
custom  prevails  largely  amongst  architects.  I 
do  not  believe  it.  That  it  does  exist  to  some 
extent  is,  I fear,  too  true.  The  temptation  is 
a strong  one,  and  so  insidious  that  no  great 
surprise  need  be  felt  that  some  men  give  way 
to  it,  and  thereby  swell  their  incomes.  We 
have  in  our  ranks  young  men  in  their  articles, 
others  acting  as  assistants,  and  some  who  are 
starting  in  practice,  and  I would  fain,  for  their 
sake,  raise  a warning  voice  against  this  cancer, 
which,  when  once  it  has  fastened  on  the  system, 
grows  and  Bends  its  poisonous  fangs  in  all  direc- 
tions until  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  a man’s 
nature  gives  way  to  it.  Most  of  us  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  a professional  life  know 
that  some  tradesmen,  in  their  desire  to  secure 
custom,  offer  the  most  advantageous  terms  to 
architects  as  a bait.  It  must  only  be  met  in 
one  way,  and  that  is  absolutely  to  decline 
receiving  payment  in  any  form  whatever  except 
from  your  employer.  Once  pocket  the  bribe 
and  you  lose  self-respect;  you  have  accepted 
hush-money,  and  you  become  the  servant  of  the 
briber.  In  electing  to  follow  the  profession  of 
architecture  you  have  chosen  one  which,  with 
fair  success  and  hard  work,  will  give  you  a 
moderate  income, — very  rarely  a large  one, — 
but  do  not  seek  to  swell  it  by  illicit  gains.  You 
belong  to  the  oldest  and  noblest  of  the  arts,  for 
she  is  the  mother  of  them  all ; then,  as  true 
sons,  refuse  to  bring  discredit  on  her.  If  this 
evil  does  exist  to  any  extent  among  architects, 
— and  I repeat  I believe  it  is  a libellous  and 
untruthful  statement, — any  words  of  warning 
that  I may  raise  may  not  be  without  value  to 
those  who  will  be  sure  to  have  the  temptation, 
sooner  or  later,  thrust  upon  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  reminded  his 
hearers  that  in  the  Association  they  had 
advantages  which  were  unknown  to  their  pre- 
decessors, and  it  therefore  behoved  them  to 
avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  their  oppor- 
tunities, remembering  that  the  success  of  the 
Association  and  its  usefulness  to  themselves 
and  others  depended  upon  every  individual 
member  no  less  than  upon  its  office  bearers. 


Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address, 
trusted  that  all  the  members  would  make  use 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Association. 
In  regard  to  the  losses  by  death  which  they 
had  to  deplore,  he  knew  both  Mr.  Page  and 
Mr.  Paice  well,  and  more  estimable  gentlemen 
never  existed  ; they  were  earnest,  painstaking, 
and  conscientious.  He  thoroughly  agreed  with 
the  remarks  in  the  address  as  to  specialists  in 
the  profession,  and  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  desirable  specialists  should  exist. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  as  a past- President  of  the 
Association,  had  much  pleasure  in  seconding 
the  vote  of  thanks.  He  quite  sympathised  with 
the  remarks  made  in  that  portion  of  the  address 
which  referred  to  the  hurrying  through  of  sub- 
jects which  were  treated  in  some  of  the  classes. 
He  thought  that  in  a future  session,  if  it  could 
be  arranged  in  the  Elementary  Class  of  Design 
that  each  style  should  spread  over  two  or  three 
lectures,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  He  was 
somewhat  at  issue  with  the  President  as 
to  the  view  he  had  taken  of  modern  archi- 
tecture, and  contended  that  much  of  their 
domestic  architecture  was  now  essentially 


modem,  and  that  they  only  awaited  a similar 
development  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in 
order  to  possess  an  English  nineteenth-century 
style.  In  support  of  this  proposition  he  said 
that  they  became  day  by  day  less  archaeological 
and  more  practical,  as  witness  the  Board 
Schools,  the  newly-built  cistern  tower  dose  to 
Newgate,  the  Raikes  Memorial  in  Essex-street, 
Strand,  and  some  recently-constructed  and 
quietly-designed  private  houses,  all  of  which, 
he  said,  were  essentially  modem  work.  It  was, 
of  course,  most  necessary  to  study  old  work, 
not  in  order  to  base  our  practice  on  this  or  that 
particular  style,  but  in  order  to  get  behind  the 
style  and  to  arrive  at  the  reason  of  this  or  that 
particular  feature  in  any  style ; not  to  say 
merely  that  Cinque-Cento  glass  iB  “ out  of  style” 
in  a lancet  window,  but  that  a narrow  window 
requires  a self-contained  treatment,  different 
from  a broad  one  such  as  the  east  window  of 
St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Church  restora- 
tion had  probably  been  the  drag  upon  advance 
in  ecclesiastical  architecture,  for  architects  had 
not  had  the  courage  to  make  their  work  as 
different  from  the  old  styles  as  these  were  from 
each  other.  He  considered  that  restoration,  for  its 
own  sake,  was  surely  a mistake  ; for  instance, 
the  proposal  to  pull  down  the  store-house  at 
the  Tower  of  London  in  order  to  replace  it  by 
a copy  of  an  ancient  building.  The  result  of 
this  system  of  restoration  was  that  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  wildly 
urged  us  to  prop  up  rather  than  rebuild,  and 
recommended  extremely  plain  props,  whereas 
we  found,  from  straining  arches  and  flying 
buttresses,  how  beautifully  props  might  be 
treated.  He  mentioned,  en  passant,  Phiz’s 
drawings  of  David  Copperfield’s  wedding  and 
the  sermon,  which  showed  church  interiors 
that  would  be  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the 
Society,  and  he  recommended  a visit  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Phiz’s  Drawings  at  the  Fine 
Art  Society’s  Gallery,  the  artist  (Hablot  K. 
Browne)  having  been  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  Mediseval  architecture,  his  name  being  at 
the  foot  of  several  plates  in  Winkle’s  “ Cathe- 
drals.” To  return  to  his  argument,  he  said  we 
knew  that  several  eminent  church  architects 
were  practising  in  a more  modern  fashion  (the 
“ They-all-do-it  ” style).  Twenty  years  ago 
the  cry  among  such  men  was,  “ One  style  for  all 
buildings ; Gothic  is  right  for  churches,  and 
therefore  for  houses.”  They  merely  waited  for 
these  gentlemen  to  be  consistent,  and  to  show 
them  that  what  was  right  for  houses  is  there- 
fore right  for  churches,  and  then  all  would  be 
modern.  Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  said  that  the  Queen  Anne 
revival  had  the  merit  of  having  introduced  the 
free  use  of  bricks  to  the  neglect  of  the  compo 
treatment.  It  had  also  directed  the  attention 
of  architects  to  the  use  of  colour  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  exterior  of  buildings. 

Mr.  Stannus  thought  that  in  regard  to  the 
new  style  the  question  would  resolve  itself  into 
the  “ survival  of  the  fittest.”  He  was  glad 
that  reference  had  been  made  in  the  address  to 
the  question  of  sanitation,  because  there  was  a 
feeling  among  some  architects  that  sanitary 
matters  Bhould  be  ignored  altogether.  There 
was  a class  of  men  called  sanitary  experts  who 
were  taking  away  the  business  of  architects  in 
this  respect.  He  thought  that,  following  the 
example  of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  who  had  estab- 
lished a Bursary  in  another  place,  they  might  at 
some  future  time  pay  more  attention  to  the 
important  subject  of  sanitation,  and  have  a class 
specially  for  its  study.  He  was  glad  to  notice 
that  among  the  papers  to  be  read  during  the 
session  was  one  on  “ Water  Supply  to  Country 
Houses  and  Isolated  Public  Buildings,”  the  sub- 
ject being  one  of  great  importance  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb  was  glad  that  in  the  address 
special  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  value 
and  importance  of  sanitary  matters,  but  he 
believed  that  in  the  present  day  architects 
generally  were  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  H.  A.  Berry,  in  alluding  to  the  loss  of 
the  two  members,  referred  to  the  valuable 
work  which  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Page  in  the 
interests  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  said  that  the  address  had  one 
valuable  merit,  for  it  set  them  thinking  of  the 
great  principles  of  their  profession  and  of  their 
art.  The  picture  drawn  of  the  life  of  the  young 
architect  of  the  present  day  was  a formidable 
one,  but  he  urged  that,  while  devoting  their 
time  to  the  profession,  the  necessity  of  relaxa- 
tion Bhould  not  be  ignored.  But  relaxation  they 
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could  often  find  in  change  of  occupation.  If 
they  applied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  to  the 
routine  work  of  the  profession  they  could 
devote  their  leisure  to  its  more  pleasing  or 
artistic  sides,  say,  for  instance,  to  the  study 
of  coloured  decoration.  He  urged  the  establish- 
ment for  young  architects  of  a college  similar 
to  one  that  existed  at  Zurich  for  members  of 
their  profession. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  carried  by 
acclamation, 

The  President,  in  reply,  alluded  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Stannus,  and  stated  that  he  had 
always  been  an  advocate  for  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion. In  regard  to  the  paper  on  “Water 
Supply,”  the  author,  Mr.  W.  E.  Rich,  was  a 
member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Easton  & 
Anderson,  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
subject,  which,  as  had  been  said,  was  one  of 
the  greatest  importance. 


ST.  MATTHEW’S,  FRIDAY  STREET. 

Afteb  the  Great  Fire  of  London  two  of  the 
Cheapside  churches  were  not  rebuilt.  They  were 
St.  Peter’s,  of  whose  graveyard  a small  portion, 
overshadowed  by  the  famous  tree,  remains  at 
the  corner  of  Wood-street,  and  St.  Micliael’s-le- 
Querne,  rebuilt  in  the  year  1430,  to  the  west  of 
the  Old  Cross  in  West  Chepe,  where  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  statue  now  stands.  The  two  parishes 
were  respectively  united  with  those  of  St. 
Matthew’s,  Friday- street,  and  St.  Vedast’s, 
Foster-lane,  of  which  the  churches  were  both 
reconstructed  by  Wren.  Next  to  St.  Antholin’s, 
Budge-row,  which  was  wantonly  pulled  down 
about  ten  years  since,  St.  Vedast’s  has  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  minor  stone  steeples 
of  Wren’s  rapidly-diminishing  City  churches, 
whilst  the  tower  of  St.  Matthew’s  (75  ft.  high! 
is  plain,  of  brick,  in  three  stages ; there  are 
some  authorities,  indeed,  who  deny  it  to  be  the 
handiwork  of  the  great  master  at  all. 

Stow  derives  the  name  of  Friday-street  from 
the  fishmongers  who  lived  here,  and  provided 
fish  for  that  weekly  fast-day.  However  this 
may  be,  we  have  an  interesting  record  of  the 
street  in  the  evidence  given  by  Chaucer  in  his 
fortieth  year  (136S),  respecting  the  first 
appearance  on  a sign  here  of  the  now  historic 
azure  a bend  or, — “ painted  and  put  there  by  a 
knight  of  the  county  of  Chester,  called  Sir 
Richard  Grosvenor.”  * Here  too  at  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century  were  held  the  con- 
ferences which,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Paterson,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Bank 
©f  England.  The  old  red  brick  house,  with  a 
sign  of  the  Swan  let  into  its  wall,  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  Friday-street,  occupies  the 
site  of  the  old  Nag’s  Head  Tavern,  pretended 
sceDe  of  Matthew  Parker’s  consecration  to 
Canterbury,  of  which  the  original  sign  forms  a 
prominent  object  in  La  Serre’s  view  of  tbo 
“ Entrde  Royale  de  la  Reyne  M£re  du  Roi, 
1638.” 

Just  forty-six  years  before  Chaucer  was  ex- 
amined as  to  his  recollection  of  thisstreetwe  have 
mention, — and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  earliest, 
— of  St.  Matthew’s  in  the  matter  of  its  patron- 
age, which  then  vested  in  the  abbot  and  chapter 
of  West  Minster.  King  Henry  VIII.  gave  the 
living  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocese,  but  his 
successor,  dissolving  the  see  of  Westminster, 
bestowed  the  living  upon  the  Bishop  of  London, 
with  whom  it  has  since  remained  alternately 
with  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  patron  of 
St.  Peter’s  in  the  Chepe. 

In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  for  uniting 
St.  Matthew’s  with  St.  Vedast’s,  the  materials 
of  the  former  chnrch,  built  in  1685  at  a cost  of 
nearly  2,400/.,  were  sold  by  tender  on  the  22nd 
of  October  last.  The  fabric,  it  is  true,  presents 
no  very  striking  features,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
the  retirement  of  its  situation,  or  to  the  haste 
with  which  it  was  erected.  The  most  con- 
spicuous portion  is  the  eastern  end,  of  stone, 
consisting  of  six  lofty  round-headed  windows 
placed  upon  a high  stylobate,  and  surmounted 
by  a bold  cornice  and  fine  massive  balustrade, 
this  last-named  being  an  adjunct  for  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Wren  had  no  great  love.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  like  to  the  tower,  of  brick,  and 
has  a plain  flat  ceiling,  slightly  coved  at  the 
sides.  It  is  about  60  ft.  long  by  a width  (30  ft.) 
equal  to  half  the  length.  The  interior  calls  for 
little  remark,  though  the  altar-piece  and 
railings, — the  gift  of  James  Smyth,  in  1685,  are 
good  examples  of  carving ; and  a large  monu- 
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ment  was  set  up  here  to  Sir  E.  Clark,  knight, 
Lord  Mayor  in  1690.  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton  is 
said  to  have  served  in  the  parish  as  church- 
warden, whilst  the  registers  contain  many 
entries  relating  to  members  of  his  family.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners have  made  grants  for  the  removal 
of  certain  unclaimed  monuments  and  memorials 
to  St.  Vedast’s,  and  that  re-interments  have 
been  provided  for  in  the  city  cemetery  at 
Ilford. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Late  Mr.  John  Lessels,  Architect,  Edin- 
burgh.— This  gentleman,  who  had  achieved  a 
marked  position  as  a local  architect,  died  in  his 
residence,  Heriot-row,  Edinburgh,  on  the  12th 
instant,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.  Mr. 
Lessels  was  a native  of  Kirkcaldy,  where  he 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the 
school  which  was  taught  successively  by  two 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  period, — 
Edward  Irving  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  At  an 
early  age  he  showed  a predilection  for  drawing, 
and  desired  to  be  a painter.  His  father,  how- 
ever, preferred  that  he  should  be  trained  as  an 
architect,  and  he  entered  the  office  of  the 
late  Mr.  Burn.  In  due  course  Mr.  Lessels 
became  a clerk  of  works,  and  acquired 
thereby  that  practical  knowledge  which  was 
of  the  utmost  value  to  him  in  his  future 
career,  and  gained  him  the  confidence  of  his 
clients  when  lie  started  as  an  architect  in  1846. 
On  the  passing  of  the  Edinburgh  Improvement 
Act  he  was  singled  out  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  late  Mr.  David  Cousins  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  His  recommen- 
dations were  always  characterised  by  practical 
good  sense,  but  he  had  withal  an  eye  to  the 
aesthetic  bearings  of  the  matter,  considering  it 
true  economy  that  the  dulce  should  be  combined 
with  the  utile ; and  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  works  carried  out  under  his  supervision  are 
worthy  of  commendation  in  both  respects.  It 
was  in  his  rendering  of  the  Scottish  Baronial 
style  that  Mr.  Lessels  was  most  successful, 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh are  two  noteworthy  examples  in 
different  phases  of  that  style,  the  mansion 
houses  of  St.  Leonard’s  and  Salisbury-green. 
The  Palace  Hotel,  Princes-street,  Edinburgh, 
the  most  important  street  frontage  which  ho 
designed,  is  a pleasing  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  interpreted  the  Renaissance ; and 
the  Smith  Institute  at  Stirling  shows  his 
adaptation  of  classical  features  to  the  require- 
ments of  a fine-art  gallery.  Mr.  Lessels  retained 
his  early  predilection  for  painting,  and  delighted 
in  depicting  the  picturesque  interiors  which 
came  under  his  view  during  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  Continent.  As  a member  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association  Mr.  Lessels  did  good 
service  and  materially  assisted  in  carrying- 
out  the  recent  exhibition  of  architectural 
drawings  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  S.  Pountney  Smith,  architect,  of  Shrews- 
bury, died  on  the  5th  inst.,  in  his  72nd  year. 
He  had  been  largely  engaged  in  the  restoration 
of  ecclesiastical  buildings.  In  Shrewsbury  St. 
Mary’s  Church  and  the  Abbey  Church  are 
amongst  the  buildings  in  the  town  restored 
by  him.  Many  of  the  modern  buildings  of 
Shrewsbury  were  executed  from  his  designs. 
He  has  been  an  alderman  of  the  borough  since 
1877.  His  eldest  son  is  Mr.  Smalman  Smith, 
barrister- at-law,  who  was  recently  appointed  to 
a judgeship  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Mathews,  surveyor,  died  on  the 
4th  inst.  at  his  residence  in  Edgbaston,  at  the  age 
of  84.  Mr.  Mathews  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Daniel 
Mathews,  of  Hagley.  He  was  born  at  Hagley  in 
1799,  and  was  articled  to  a surveyor  in  Birming- 
ham. On  completing  his  articles  Mr.  Mathews 
began  practice  on  his  own  account  at  S tourbridge, 
as  agent  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  grandfather  of 
the  present  peer  of  that  name.  He  was  also 
appointed  agent  to  Lord  Foley.  In  1849  he 
removed  to  Birmingham,  and  established  a 
practice  there  as  an  agent  and  land  surveyor, 
which  he  continued  until  his  final  retirement, — 
for  some  years  past  in  conjunction  with  his 
sons,  Sir.  William  Mathews  and  Mr.  George  S. 
Mathews. 


The  House  of  Lords. — A series  of  papers 
on  the  “ History  and  Antiquities  of  the  House 
of  Lords,”  by  Sir.  J.  Gairdner,  Sir.  J.  R. 
Round,  Sliss  Toulmin  Smith,  and  Sir.  J.  S. 
U dal,  will  appear  in  the  Antiquary  for  next  year. 


BUILDING  AGREEMENTS  AND  BILLS 
OF  SALE. 

As  we  shall  presently  briefly  point  out,  the  i 
clause  in  building  agreements  which  usually 
gives  the  building  owner  a right  to  the  materials  1 
brought  on  to  the  ground  by  the  contractor  is  i 
not  a bill  of  sale  within  the  meaning  of  the  i 
Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1882.  It  was  decided  in  1880  > 
in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Newitt  that  this  stipula-: 
tion  was  also  not  a bill  of  sale  within  the  Act  of 
1854,  but  it  has  usually  been  considered  that ; 
it  fell  within  the  Act  of  1878.  The  words  of 
that  statute  which  have  been  regarded  as  i 
applicable  to  these  agreements  are  contained  in 
the  fourth  section,  and  run  thus:  “And  also; 
any  agreement,  whether  intended  or  not  to  be ) 
followed  by  the  execution  of  any  other  instru- 
ment by  which  a right  in  equity  to  any  personal; 
chattels,  or  to  any  charge  or  security  thereon,; 
shall  be  conferred.”  This  view,  however,  has 
now  been  upset  by  the  recent  case  of  Reeved; 
v.  Barlow  (Law  Reports  11,  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  p.  610),  and  it  is  clear  that  as  long  as 
this  decision  remains  unreversed  by  a court  of 
appeal  these  agreements  do  not  fall  within  i 
the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1878.  The  im-1 
portance  of  this  decision  is  that  these  agree-  < 
ments  are  not  made  as  security  for  a debt,  and, 
are  therefore,  by  Section  3 of  the  Act  of 
1882,  excluded  from  the  operation  of  this  last, 
statute,  and  were,  if  bills  of  sale  at  all,  absolute; 
bills  of  sale  within  the  Act  of  1878.  But  now 
comes  this  last  decision  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  by  which  it  is  decided  that  they  are; 
not  bills  of  sale  at  all.  The  result,  therefore,' 
is  to  make  these  very  important  agreements 
more  secure  than  ever  in  favour  of  the  building; 
owner.  The  facts  of  this  last  case  show  this,  i 
for  there  an  execution  creditor  desired  to  i 
obtain  possession  of  some  thousands  of  bricks! 
which  had  been  brought  upon  the  landowner’s 
ground  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  some  houses< 
at  Tunbridge  Wells.  But  the  landowner  having 
an  agreement  such  as  we  have  mentioned, 
asserted  his  right  to  them  on  the  ground  that: 
by  this  agreement  “ all  building  and  other; 
materials  brought  upon  the  land  should  become 
the  property”  of  him,  the  landowner  and 
intended  lessor.  Then  came  the  reply  from 
the  execution  creditor  that  this  was  a bill  of' 
sale,  and  as  such  never  having  been  registered^! 
was  void  against  him.  The  County-Court  judge; 
held  that  it  was  a bill  of  sale,  but  the  Divisional 
Court  reversed  his  judgment.  This  example  is 
sufficient  therefore  to  show  that  landowners 
are  strengthened  in  their  position,  and  have  a 
securer  hold  over  a speculative  builder  than 
before  this  recent  judgment.  The  case  has  been, 
set  down  for  appeal,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  time  next  year  the  law  will  be  the 
same.  Meanwhile  the  decision  of  the  Divisional 
Court  will  for  a considerable  time  have  to  be 
regarded  as  having  settled  the  law  on  this; 
subject. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  TOWN  REFUSE. 

The  question  of  the  disposal  of  the  enormous i 
accumulation  of  vegetable,  animal,  and  other' 
refuse  of  a large  town  has  always  been  a 
source  of  difficulty  to  town  councils  and  local 
authorities,  but  when  the  majority  of  the  closets 
in  a town  are  on  what  is  known  as  the  pail  i 
system,  the  difficulty  is  enormously  aggravated. 
Wherever  the  refuse  is  deposited,  it  is  an  evil 
to  the  neighbourhood,  the  pestilential  vapours 
and  obnoxious  odours  which  ascend  from  these  i 
heaps  of  organic  refuse,  in  various  stages  of  • 
decomposition,  make  the  neighbourhood  in 
their  immediate  locality  anything  but  a sweet- 
smelling  and  hygienic  elysium,  and  the  town 
authorities  are  overwhelmed  with  indignant  i 
effusions  from  aggrieved  ratepayers,  who, 
naturally  enough,  object  to  be  made  olfactory  i 
martyrs  for  the  convenience  of  their  fellow  ■ 
townsmen;  besides,  the  fumes  from  these 
refuse-heaps  often  propagate  some  form  of 
disease  of  the  zymotic  class. 

By  the  term  “ refuse  ” the  writer  refers  to  the 
indiscriminate  materials  which  are  useless  from 
an  agricultural  point  of  view,  such  as  some  of 
the  accumulations  of  the  ashpits  and  dust-bins. 
The  indescribable  nature  of  such  renders  their 
utilisation  for  agricultural  or  other  utilitarian 
purposes  impossible;  and  when  Mr.  Fryer 
brought  out  his  furnace  for  the  destruction  of 
such  refuse  by  burning,  the  problem  received 
for  the  first  time  a practical  solution,  and  one 
in  accordance  with  the  remarkably  hygienic 
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}gulations  of  the  Mosaic  codes,  as  given  in  the 
ook  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  furnace,  or  destructor,  as  it  is  appro- 
riately  termed,  consists  of  a series  of  inclined 
mmbers,  having  at  their  lower  ends  ordinary 
regrates  also  inclined ; at  the  upper  ends  of 
lese  inclined  chambers  the  inlet-holes  are 
laced  for  the  reception  of  the  refuse,  which  is 
pped  from  the  carts,  and  the  refuse  gradually 
ravitates  downwards  until  it  comes  in  contact 
ith  the  fires,  and  by  which  it  is  consumed, 
ven  if  the  refuse  is  very  damp  the  radiation  of 
le  heat  accumulated  in  the  arches  of  the  de- 
;ructor  soon  evaporates  this  moisture.  Coal  or 
bher  fuel  is  only  used  to  commence  the 
orking  of  the  furnace.  Afterwards  the 
ifuse,  per  se,  is  sufficiently  combustible  to 
mtinue  in  a state  of  combustion.  The  products 
f combustion  descend  by  a port  or  outlet  at 
le  upper  ends  of  the  chambers  into  the 
limney-flue,  where  they  are  led  into  a lofty 
limney  to  be  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere. 
The  destructor  generally  consists  of  a nest 
: sis  of  the  inclined  chambers  placed  back  to 
ack,  two  chambers  inclining  right  and  left 
•om  each  inlet  for  refuse ; the  chimney- 
ue  traverses  the  destructor  centrally,  and  at 
ght  angles  to  the  inclined  chambers,  and  is 
ery  large,  as  much  as  9 ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in.  This 
reat  size  is  necessary  owing  to  the  vast 
jcumulation  of  dust,  which  is  deposited  by  the 
leaping  products  of  combustion.  An  ordinary 
x-cell  destructor  will  consume  forty-two  tons 
: refuse  in  twenty-four  hours. 

The  highly-heated  products  of  combustion 
om  the  destructor  are  generally  economised 
ir  the  purpose  of  generating  steam  to  drive 
lortar-mills,  clinker  hoists,  &c.  Mr.  Fryer’s 
sstructors  are  generally  constructed  above  the 
round  floor,  necessitating  the  construction  of 
a inclined  roadway  to  their  summit.  This 
itter  detail  of  construction  is  not  only  a very 
rpensive  item  of  first  cost,  but  adding  as  it 
jes  to  the  labour  of  carting  the  refuse,  is  a 
srmanent  and  expensive  disadvantage. 

Lately  a furnace  has  been  constructed  for 
le  Bradford  Corporation  which  presents  con- 
derable  improvements  on  that  of  Mr.  Fryer, 
i this  furnace  or  destructor  the  refuse- 
sstroying  chambers  are  inclined  similarly  to 
lose  already  described,  but  instead  of  the 
bambers  being  placed  back  to  back,  they  only 
icline  on  one  side,  so  that  all  the  fires  are  on 
ne  side  only ; by  this  plan  a considerable 
lerease  of  space  at  the  top  of  the  destructor 
i obtained  for  storing  the  refuse  intended  to  be 
estroyed. 

Further,  the  top  of  the  destructor  is  not  12  ft. 
bove  the  ground  as  is  that  of  Fryer’s  destructor, 
ut  some  18  in.  below  it,  so  that  the  refuse  ma- 
srial  can  be  immediately  tipped  from  the  carts 
ito  the  charging  hoppers  of  the  destructor, 
’ithout  the  necessity  of  the  ascension  of  the 
arts  up  a steep  approach.  The  light  clinkers, 
ae  remnants  of  the  refuse,  which  are  drawn 
rom  the  fires,  can  easily  be  hoisted  up  to  the 
round  level,  or  be  forced  up  by  one  of  Morton’s 
beam  ejectors.  An  admirable  feature  in  this 
arnace  is  the  arrangement  of  a reverberatory 
rch,  which  divides  each  of  the  inclined 
hambers  into  two  vertical  parts  in  such  a way 
s to  compel  the  heated  products  of  combustion 
o ascend  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  chambers, 
nd  then  descend  over  the  arch  to  the  foot  of 
he  incline,  where  they  escape  to  the  chimney- 
ue,  by  means  of  this  arch  placed  directly  over 
he  fire,  and  acting  as  an  accumulator  of  heat, 
'be  escaping  vapours  are  highly  superheated, 
nd  any  obnoxious  constituents  they  may  con- 
ain  are  rendered  utterly  inodorous  and  inert. 
All  the  exterior  work  of  the  Bradford 
estructor  subject  to  wear  and  tear  is  faced 
nth  metalline  bricks,  and  the  interior  is  built 
nth  firebricks  characteristically  acid  and  fire- 
ssistant.  The  inventor  of  this  improved  de- 
tractor is  Mr.  B.  D.  Healey,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
I.E.,  of  Liverpool. 

The  clinkers,  which  are  regularly  withdrawn 
rom  the  fires,  make  excellent  mortar;  indeed, 
the  destructors  are  carefully  worked,  and 
here  is  a good  demand  for  mortar,  the  sale  of 
he  clinkers  may  produce  an  income  sufficient 
o clear  working  expenses.  The  imoportion  of 
estructor  clinkers  to  slacked  lime  is  forty 
hovelfuls  of  the  former  to  twelve  of  the  latter, 
aaking  7 cwt.  of  mortar. 

By  grinding  or  crushing  the  clinkers  dry,  a 
ilean  sharp  gravel  is  produced,  suitable  for  all 
urposes  for  which  a superior  gravel  is  required, 
pi  course,  the  steam  generated  by  the  waste 
; eat  from  the  destructors  can  be  utilised  for  any 


desired  purpose,  such  as,  for  instance,  the 
driving  of  a dynamo  for  producing  electricity 
for  lighting  and  other  purposes. 

B.  H.  Thwaite,  C.E.,  F.C.S. 


JESUS  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE. 

The  corner-stone  of  new  buildings  for  the 
accommodation  of  undergraduates  was  laid  by 
the  Senior  Fellow,  Mr.  D.  Westmorland,  on  the 
7th  inst. ; and  there  will  very  shortly  be  com- 
menced two  houses  for  married  Follows  and 
Tutors.  Jesus  College  has  a very  large  extent 
of  vacant  land  reaching  down  behind  the 
College  towards  the  river, — part  of  it 
used  as  a cricket-ground, — and  has 
magnificent  rows  of  trees  along  its 
boundaries.  The  new  buildings  form 
the  eastern  side,  about  240  ft.  long, 
of  a new  court,  about  250  by  200  on 
this  land.  The  choir  of  the  chapel, 
formerly  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Rndegund  (admirably  restored  by 
Pugin),  forms  a portion  of  the  south 
side,  while  the  College  buildings, 
erected  by  the  founder,  Bishop  Alcock, 
and  their  northern  extension,  form  the 
west  side.  The  north,  excepting  where 
the  new  buildings  return  for  some 
25  ft.,  is  open  towards  the  cricket- 
field  and  avenues  of  trees. 

The  interior  of  the  court  will  be 
laid  out  and  planted,  and  will  be  joined 
to  the  cloister  of  the  old  chapel  court 
by  a connecting  passage.  The  new 
court  is  also  reached  by  a road  with 
gates  in  Jesus-lane.  The  new  build- 
ings comprise  thirty-six  sets  of  rooms 
for  undergraduates,  with  servants’  and 
porters’  rooms,  and  a water-closet  to 
each  set  of  six  rooms,  opening  off  the 
ground-floor  of  the  staircases.  There 
is  also  a lecture-room  included.  The 
style  follows  very  nearly  that  of  the 
founder,  Bishop  Alcock,  with  some 
modifications,  as  the  new  buildings 
are  of  three  stories,  while  his  were 
originally  of  only  two,  with  a high  roof. 

The  new  central  entrance  tower  is, 
therefore,  proportionately  higher  than 
Alcock’s  entrance  tower  now  is,  with 
regard  to  its  adjacent  buildings ; for, 
like  it,  it  is  finished  with  a stepped 
battlemented  parapet,  and  has  arch- 
ways with  niches  over,  and  shields  for 
coats  of  arms  of  benefactors.  Com- 
paratively few  of  Alcock’s  windows 
had  cusped  heads,  but  all  the  new 
windows  have  cusps,  and  are  of  three, 
two,  or  one  light,  as  required.  The 
wings  project  slightly,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  low  stepped  parapet 
gables,  following  the  precedent  of 
the  founder’s  work  in  the  College 
dining-hall.  The  material  used  is  red  Suffolk 
brick,  with  quoins  and  dressings  of  Ancaster 
stone.  The  paving,  as  a rule,  will  be  of 
concrete.  Near  the  south-east  angle  will  be 
one  of  the  Fellows’  houses,  the  other  will  be 
near  the  block  executed  some  years  ago  from 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Both  will  be  in 
red  brick,  but  of  a simpler  design  than  the 
other  new  buildings.  They  will  be  so  arranged 
that  undergraduates  can  always  have  access  to 
them  when  the  College  gates  are  closed.  The 
works  are  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  R.  Herbert 
Carpenter  and  Mr.  B.  Ingelow,  of  Carlton 
Chambers,  London.  The  builder  is  Mr.  Bentley, 
of  Waltham  Abbey,  and  the  clerk  of  works  is 
Mr.  Higgs. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sib, — It  appears  to  me  that  a combination  of 
iron  and  concrete  is  the  building  material  of  the 
future  for  spans  and  supports,  and  consequently, 
that  it  should  be  used  in  churches  as  well  as  in 
buildings  of  a less  monumental  character.  The 
result  should  be  a return  to  a trabeated  style  of 
architecture,  with  far  better  capabilities  than 
were  possessed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  or  other 
nations  who  adopted  that  method  of  construc- 
tion. 

Having  some  time  before  me  in  which  to 
prepare  the  working  drawings  of  a proposed 
church,  I take  the  opportunity,  with  your  per- 
mission, of  appealing  to  the  experience  of  your 
readers  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  best  manner  of 
combining  the  two  materials  ; for  the  opinions 
of  experts  seem  to  differ  on  the  subject. 


One  shudders  at  the  idea  of  naked  iron  in  the 
construction  of  a church,  and  the  many  years 
during  which  iron  girders  have  been  in  use 
have  failed  to  reconcile  us  to  their  appearance, 
except  in  bridges  and  works  of  a kindred 
nature.  And  our  instinctive  dislike  is  borne 
out  by  practical  reasons,  for  naked  iron  is  found 
to  be  a most  treacherous  material  in  case  of 
fire.  The  clothing  with  concrete  not  only 
affords  the  necessry  protection  from  this  danger, 
but  supplies  a surface  which  is  capable  of 
receiving  dignified  architectural  treatment. 

The  question  seems  to  be  whether  the  sur- 
rounding concrete  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
iron,  or  adds  to  the  weight  that  the  iron  has  to 


carry,  in  the  case  of  spans.  One  expert  pro- 
poses to  embed  an  ordinary  rolled  iron  joist  in 
the  concrete ; another  suggests  a top-and -bottom 
flange  only,  of  blade  iron,  leaving  the  concrete 
to  form  the  web.  If  the  latter  be  the  right 
method,  the  former  involves  a waste  of  iron. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  strength  of 
Portland  cement  concrete  in  compression,  and 
the  problem  to  be  solved  is  its  proper  applica- 
tion for  tensile  strength.  The  accompanying 
illustration  is  a portion  of  the  first  sketch  for 
the  church,  in  which  the  pillars  are  15  ft.  apart 
from  centre  to  centre,  and  the  clearstory  re- 
lieving arches  bring  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
superincumbent  weight  upon  these  pillars  ; the 
question  therefore  is,  what  should  be  the  dimen- 
sions and  construction  of  an  iron  and  concrete 
beam  to  carry  its  own  weight  and  that  of  the 
clearstory  windows  and  the  pressure  of  the 
aisle  roof  ? 

As  to  the  “ style,”  it  must  result  from  the 
materials,  and,  if  it  be  less  Gothic  than 
Basilican,  it  will  not  therefore  be  any  less 
Christian, — the  great  object,  however,  is  that 
it  should  be  essentially  modern. 

Edward  J.  Tarver. 


Holloway.  — A new  church,  to  be  called 
All  Saints,  is  going  to  be  ereoted  in  the 
parish  of  St.  John,  Upper  Holloway.  The 
design  has  been  selected  in  a limited  competi- 
tion (under  motto)  of  five  architects,  Mr.  J.  E. 
K.  Cutts,  of  Southampton- street,  Strand,  being 
the  successful  competitor.  The  church  is  to 
seat  700  at  a cost  of  5,000i. 
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BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  thirty-sixth  anniversary  dinner  in  aid 
of  funds  of  this  institution  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  8th  inst.  (as  briefly 
mentioned  in  our  last),  Mr.  Henry  G.  Smith, 
president,  in  the  chair.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  attendance  of  subscribers  and  friends. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were 
duly  honoured,  Major  Brutton,  secretary  of  the 
Institution,  responding  for  the  “ Army  and 
Navy,”  and  Major  Stanley  G.  Bird  for  the 
“ Reserve  Forces,”  the  chairman  making  kindly 
allusion  to  Major  Bird’s  gallant  rescue  of  four 
persons  from  drowning  in  the  Avon  recently, 
for  which  service  he  was  awarded  the  medal 
of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Builder  of  the  6th  ult. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening, 

“ Prosperity  to  the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,”  the  chairman  said  that  it  was 
encouraging  to  trace  the  history  and  growth  of 
the  Institution  since  its  establishment  in  1847. 
Not  only  had  it  grown  in  the  sense  of  being  able 
to  maintain  an  increasing  number  of  pensioners 
on  its  books,  but  the  amounts  of  the  pensions 
had  been  considerably  increased  of  late  years. 
Some  few  statistics  as  to  the  pensioners  them- 
selves might  be  mentioned.  In  1877  the 
average  age  of  the  pensioners  was  from  sixty- 
nine  to  seventy ; the  average  age  of  the 
pensioners  now  on  the  fnnds  was  between 
seventy-two  and  seventy-three.  The  average 
age  of  pensioners  who  had  died  was  from 
seventy-nine  to  eighty.  It  could  not  but  be 
gratifying  to  the  subscribers  to  know  that  they 
were  ministering  to  the  real  necessities  of  these 
old  men  and  women,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Institution  would  be  well  supported  by  the 
building  trades,  as  it  deserved  to  bo.  During 
his  year  of  office  he  intended  to  do  all  he  could 
in  support  of  the  Institution,  but  he  could  not 
expect  to  approach  to  the  success  of  his  prede- 
cessors during  the  last  three  years,  who  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  abnormally  large 
amounts  for  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 
Nevertheless,  despite  dulness  of  trade,  he  had 
received  very  encouraging  promises  of  help. 
He  was  especially  desirous  of  increasing  the 
number  of  annual  subscribers.  A frequent 
excuse  for  not  giving  a subscription  to  the 
Institution  was  that  “trade  had  not  been  so 
bad  for  very  many  years,”  but  that  was  really 
a reason  why  master  builders  should  subscribe, 
for  if  times  were  so  bad  there  was  no  knowing 
what  might  be  the  future  necessities  of  those 
who  were  at  present  well-to-do.  Unfortunately 
he  could  recall  many  instances  in  which  master 
builders,  owing  to  losses  in  trade,  had  been 
glad  in  their  old  age  to  seek  the  help  of  the 
Institution.  Many  men  struggled  on  for  years 
against  adverse  circumstances,  but  when  old 
age  and  infirmity  came  upon  them  they  were 
able  to  struggle  no  longer.  He  regretted  to  see 
that  at  the  ensuing  election  of  pensioners  there 
were  twelve  candidates  for  the  five  vacancies 
on  the  list.  Some  of  these  candidates  were 
men  well  known  to  many  of  them,  and  men 
who,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  had  been 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution, 
little  thinking  that  they  themselves  would  ever 
need  its  aid.  In  view  of  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
builder’ 8 career,  he  thought  the  Institution 
ought  to  be  much  more  largely  supported  by 
the  building  trade  than  was  really  the  case,  and 
he  hoped  that  those  who  only  gave  an  occa- 
sional donation  would  give  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion instead.  At  the  same  time  they  should  be 
glad  if  any  annual  subscribers  could  see  their 
way  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  subscrip- 
tions. He  regretted  that  the  esteemed  Trea- 
surer of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Plucknett,  was 
absent  owing  to  illness.  As  everybody  knew, 
Mr.  Plucknett  had  for  many  years  past  ren- 
dered great  service  to  the  Institution,  and  they 
all  hoped  for  his  speedy  recovery,  and  trusted 
that  he  would  be  spared  to  them  for  many 
years  yet  to  come. 

The  toast  was  very  heartily  received. 

The  next  toast  was  “ The  Chairman  and 
President,”  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell,  who 
spoke  of  Mr.  Smith  as  the  representative  of  a 
good  old  firm, — a firm  which  was  held  in  high 
repute  not  only  by  the  trade,  but  by  Govern- 
ment departments  and  other  clients  for  whom 
they  had  executed  contracts. 

The  Chairman,  in  responding,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  grandfather  took  an  active  part  in 
the  founding  of  the  Institution. 


Mr.  Fourdrinier  proposed  “The  Vice-Presi- 
dents and  Trustees,”  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Thomas  F.  Rider,  who  briefly  responded. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Dove  proposed  “The  Treasurer” 
(Mr.  George  Plucknett,  J.P.),  and  spoke  of  the 
value  of  his  services  to  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls,  in  proposing  “ The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  said  he  was  glad  to  find 
that,  in  spite  of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  the 
architects  were  still  alive,  and,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  they  were  likely  to  live  for  some  time 
yet, — at  any  rate,  so  long  as  the  conditions 
of  life  remained  as  they  were  at  present.  Of 
course,  builders  were  bound  to  confess  that 
there  were  architects  of  various  kinds.  There 
were  some,  for  instance  who  could  smile  blandly 
while  rejecting  several  barge-loads  of  bricks, 
and  some  who  would  think  nothing  of  telling  a 
builder  to  cart  away  several  thousand  pounds’ 
worth  of  valuable  stone.  But  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  architects  who  were  present  on  that 
occasion  were  gentlemen  who  were  desirous  of 
holding  the  happy  medium  between  the  rights 
of  builder  and  client.  With  “ The  Architects” 
he  begged  to  couple  the  name  of  Mr.  Barry, 
whose  grandfather’s  name  was  identified  with 
what  was  by  a long  way  the  finest  modern 
public  building  in  London.  Bnt  just  as  the 
architect  should  be  the  means  of  settling  diffi- 
culties between  builder  and  client,  the  quantity 
surveyor  was  a necessary  mediator  between 
builder  and  architect.  Speaking  as  a builder,  he 
felt  strongly  that  all  architects  who  worked  on 
the  principle  that  a quantity-surveyor  was  not 
needed  should  be  avoided  by  builders  as.  they 
would  avoid  a pestilence.  In  these  times  it 
was  very  difficult  indeed  to  make  a profit  in 
the  building  trade.  Mr.  Labouchero  had 
stated  that  the  average  profit  of  a builder’s 
business  was  30  per  cent.  He  regretted  to 
say  that  his  own  experience  was  that  a 
builder’s  profits  did  not  average  30  per  cent. 
With  “ The  Surveyors  ” he  begged  to  couple 
the  name  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Foster. 

Mr.  Barry  and  Mr.  Foster  having  briefly 
responded,  the  concluding  toast  (“  The  Com- 
mittee and  Stewards”)  was  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Smith  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  James 
Blyth. 

During  the  evening  subscriptions  and  dona 
tions,  amounting  to  a total  of  8541.  10s.  6d. 
were  announced. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  LECTURES  AT  THE 
BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

On  Wednesday  last  the  first  of  what  promises 
to  be  a very  interesting  and  valuable  course  of 
lectures  was  given  in  the  new  Anglo-Saxon 
room  at  the  British  Museum,  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick 
Hodgetts,  late  Examiner  in  English  to  the 
University  and  district  of  Moscow,  and  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
Imperial  College  of  Practical  Science  and  in  the 
Imperial  Usatcheffskie  Tschernyaffskie  College 
of  Moscow.  The  object  of  these  lectures  has 
been  thus  stated  in  the  prospectus  announcing 
them  : — “ In  view  of  the  great  importance  to 
the  English  public  of  becoming  better  acquainted 
with  the  Early  English  Antiquities  (commonly 
called  Anglo-Saxon),  preserved  in  the  national 
collection  at  the  British  Museum,  a course  of 
lectures  will  be  delivered  on  the  anti- 
quities in  question,  as  illustrative  of  cer- 
tain interesting  points  in  English  History.” 
The  first  lecture,  on  “ The  Sword,”  illustrated 
by  direct  reference  to  the  case  of  Early 
English  swords  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
was  delivered  to  a far  too  small  but  very 
appreciative  audience.  Among  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Sir  Talbot  Baker, 
Bart,  (in  the  chair),  Mr.  Ruskin,  General  Sir 
John  Armstrong,  and  several  ladies  and  gentle- 
men whose  names  are  known  as  interested  in 
questions  both  of  social  and  artistic  history.  In 
the  course  of  his  address  the  lecturer  called 
attention  to  the  special  form  of  the  Early 
English  sword,  especially  as  contrasted  with 
the  short  Roman  sword,  and  pointed  out  its 
similarity  to,  or  rather  identity  with,  the 
Scandinavian  type,  and  threw  some  brilliant 
and  striking  side-lights  on  the  philology  and 
the  original  meaning  and  bearing  of  various 
words  and  expressions  into  which  the  name 
of  the  time-honoured  weapon  treated  of  has 
entered,  in  one  form  or  another. 

We  may  have  opportunity  on  another  occa- 
sion to  give  a somewhat  detailed  risumi  of  this 
and  the  succeeding  lectures  of  the  course.  In 
the  meantime  we  may  express  emphatically  our 


concurrence  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
chairman,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  in 
regard  to  the  value  of  such  lectures  as  these 
in  giving  real  and  vital  interest  to  such  a 
collection  as  that  which  now  occupies,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  room,  part  of  the  space  long 
usurped  by  stuffed  animals.  Mr.  Ruskin  ad- 
mitted that  the  lecturer  had  brought  forward 
facts  which  had  overturned  or  shaken  “ some 
of  his  most  cherished  opinions,”  and  suggested 
the  advisability  of  engaging  a permanent 
lecturer,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subjects  under  his  special  charge, 
regularly  to  explain  them  to  the  public ; an 
institution  by  which  the  value  of  such  collections 
would  be  greatly  enhanced. 

That  is  a matter  for  the  British  Museum 
authorities  to  consider ; but  we  are  very  glad  to 
take  the  opportunity  of  at  least  drawing  further 
attention  to  this  course  of  lectures  on  a col- 
lection which  is  still  comparatively  a novelty 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  in  its  bearings  on  Early  English  history. 
The  lectures  in  question  are  not  intended 
exactly  to  be  “ popular”  (nor,  indeed,  does  the 
gallery  in  which  they  are  given  afford  space  for 
a large  audience)  ; but  there  must  be  many  in 
London  who  would  think  an  hour  well  employed 
in  listening  to  a discourse  on  English  archeo- 
logy, in  which  real  information  is  invested  with 
the  additional  interest  which  a lecturer  who 
thoroughly  cares  for  his  subject  knows  how  to 
impart. 

The  lectures  are  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Room  at  the  British  Museum,  at  two  p.m.  on 
Wednesdays,  and  the  remaining  subjects  and 
dates  are  as  follow  : — 

Nov.  21.— “The  Shield.” 

Nov.  28. — “ The  Spear,  Javelin,  and  Arrow." 

Dec.  5. — “The  Brooch." 

Dec.  12. — “The  Ring." 

Dec.  19. — “ Beads,  Glasses,  Drinking-vessels,  and 
Burial.” 

Tickets  (one  guinea  for  the  course)  can  be 
obtained  at  Mudie’s  Library,  or  from  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hodgetts,  53,  Finborough-road,  South  Ken- 
sington. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SKETCHES,  1883. 

These  few  details  of  some  of  the  buildings 
visited  by  the  Association  during  their  week  at 
Yeovil,  were,  of  necessity,  somewhat  hurriedly 
measured,  but  have  been  carefully  worked  out 
by  Mr.  Stonier,  and  sufficiently  explain  them- 
selves. 

The  most  interesting  of  them  is  the  screen 
from  Bradford-Abbas  Church,  which,  until  the 
year  1859,  carried  a solid  wall,  some  2 ft.  thick, 
dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave ; but  at 
that  date  the  wall  was  removed,  and  the  usual 
chancel  arch  inserted.  The  church  contains  a 
fine  stone  font,  square  on  plan,  with  carved 
figures  of  mitred  bishops  at  the  angles,  one 
being  said  to  represent  William  of  Wykham. 
There  are  also  some  very  good  oak  seat-ends,  a 
few  of  which  have  been  reproduced  at  Sher- 
borne Abbey  during  the  recent  restoration. 
One  of  these  bears  a full-length  figure  of  St. 
Paul  with  sword  and  book  ; another  showing 
an  oak  tree,  on  the  topmost  branch  of  which 
sits  a bird  having  an  acorn  in  its  bill,  while 
beneath  a pig  appears  to  be  spending  a good 
time  among  other  fallen  acorns. 

C.  W.  Mountford.  I 


VILLA  RESIDENCES  AT  ADDLESTONE, 
SURREY. 

These  villa  residences,  which  have  been 
recently  erected  for  Mr.  T.  Snowden,  are  built 
of  good  red  brick  to  the  height  of  the  string- 
course above  the  windows,  and  above  that  of 
yellow  brick,  the  roofs  being  covered  with  slate. 
They  comprise  drawing  - room,  dining  - room, 
library,  hall  and  porch,  kitchen,  &c.,  on  the 
ground-floor,  and  on  the  first-floor  five  bed- 
rooms, dressing-room,  bath-room,  and  water- 
closet,  and  two  bed-rooms  for  servants  in  the 
attics.  The  stables  have  each  one  stall  and 
coach-house,  with  hay-loft  above. 

The  joiners’  work  in  the  principal  rooms  is 
of  pitch-pine,  varnished.  The  whole  of  the 
works  have  been  satisfactorily  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gale,  builder,  Woking,  at  the  cost  of 
2,100/.,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Cooke,  F.S.A.,  Burling- 
ton Chambers,  180,  New  Bond-street,  being 
the  ct 
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PRINCIPAL  STAIRCASE,  NEW  TOV 


VILLAS  AT  ADDLESTONE,  SURREY  Mb.  Chas.  H.  Cooke,  Abchitect. 
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THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL,  VIENNA. 

The  new  Town-hall,  or  Rathhaus,  of  Vienna 
was  begun  thirteen  years  ago.  The  first  sod 
was  turned  on  May  23,  1872,  and  on  Juno  14, 
1873,  the  foundation-stone  was  laid.  Ober- 
baurath  Friedrich  Schmidt,  who,  amongst  a 
crowd  of  competitors,  native  and  foreign,  was 
selected  as  the  architect  of  the  building,  directed 
operations  until  its  completion.  Although  his 
design  was  accepted  almost  in  its  entirety,  the 
architect  was  controlled  by  a board  of  inspec- 
tion, the  municipality  having  decided  to  be 
their  own  builders, — that  is  to  say,  they  did  not 
let  the  construction  of  the  whole  ljuilding  at  a 


building.  In  two  places  only  mines  (dating 
from  the  siege  by  the  Turks)  were  discovered. 

The  new  Rathhaus  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  square,  between  the  Ringstrasse  and 
Lastenstrasse,  and  has  on  its  right  the  new 
university  buildings,  on  its  left  the  new  houses 
of  parliament.  It  forms  a parallelogram  499  ft. 
by  404  ft.,  covering  an  area  of  over  4£  acres. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  of  the  first 
floor,  which  we  give  in  this  week’s  Builder, 
the  building  encloses  seven  courtyards,  a 
larger  central  one,  and,  separated  from  it 
by  wings,  three  smaller  ones  on  each  side. 
The  centre  courtyard  is  197  ft.  long  by  115  ft. 
wide.  The  principal  hall  is  in  the  first  floor,  on 


over  the  principal  floor  is  16  ft.  6 in.  high,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a moulding  4 ft.  3 in.  high. 
The  roofs,  partly  mansards,  partly  hip  roofs, 
are  richly  adorned  by  oriels  and  louvres.  The 
four  corners  end  in  pavilions. 

On  the  principal  front,  geometrical  stairs  of 
fourteen  steps  with  terrace  lead  to  the  arcades 
of  the  ground  floor.  The  vault  of  the  great 
tower  forms  the  principal  entrance  to  a large 
vaulted  vestibule,  called  the  “ public  hall  ” 
(Volkshalle),  111  ft.  6 in.  long  and  36  ft.  wide. 
It  opens  to  the  right  and  left  into  smaller 
vestibules  leading  to  the  principal  staircase. 
Through]the  large  public  hall,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  serves  for  public  meetings,  the  large 


THE  NEW  TOWN-HALL  VIENNA. 


1.  Principal  hall. 

2.  Refreshment-rooms. 

3.  Smoking-room. 

4.  Serving-rooms. 

6.  Ladies’  cloak-rooms. 

6.  Passage. 

7.  Gallery  stairs. 

8.  Orchestras. 

9.  Loggias. 

10.  Principal  staircases. 


11.  Drawing-rooms. 

12.  Ante-halls. 

13.  Ceremonial  hall. 

14.  Magistrates'  room. 

15.  Cloak-room. 

16.  Closet. 

17.  Consulting-room. 

18.  Room  of  the  burgomaster  for 

receiving  deputations. 

19.  Council-room. 


20.  Magisterial  director. 

21.  Offices  of  the  municipality. 

22.  Waiting-rooms. 

23.  Sectional  rooms  (offices). 

24.  Offices. 

25.  Common-council  hall. 

26.  Consulting-rooms. 

27.  Cloak-rooms.  28.  Ante-rooms. 

29.  Attendants’  rooms. 

30.  Private  office  of  the  burgomaster. 


31.  Reception-room. 

32.  Rooms  of  the  presidency. 

33.  Secretary's  rooms. 

34.  Attendants’  rooms. 

35.  Municipal  offices. 

36.  Shorthand-writers’  room. 

37.  Offices  of  the  magistracy. 

38.  Committee-room. 

39.  Stairs  for  the  staff. 

40.  Heating-rooms. 


contract  price,  but  carried  it  out  on  their  own 
account,  even  supplying  their  own  materials  as 
they  wanted  them,  and  thus  taking  advantage 
of  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  At  the  same 
time,  whilst  having  due  regard  to  the  important 
question  of  expense,  they  wore  by  no  means 
I “ stingy  ” in  doing  the  work.  Everything  was 
to  be,  and  is,  of  the  best  description.  Only  the 
' finest  hydraulic  lime  is  used  for  the  substruc- 
ture, and  all  the  ironwork  is  of  the  best  Styrian 
iron.  The  facades  and  ornamentation  are 
throughout  in  freestone,  which  has  added  con- 
siderably to  the  cost  of  the  building.  The  site 
chosen  on  the  so-called  “ Paradeplatz  ” turned 
1 out  to  be  of  an  excellent  nature  for  a large 


the  side  facing  the  Ringstrasse.  It  is  marked 
by  a projecting  loggia,  and  in  its  centre  by  the 
principal  tower,  328  ft.  high.  The  whole  centre 
plot  is,  besides,  distinguished  by  four  smaller 
towers,  200  ft.  high,  two  on  each  side.  Owing 
to  the  great  number  of  offices  required,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  have  five  floors,  only  the  prin- 
cipal one  of  which  has  a considerable  elevation, 
25  ft.  The  ground  floor  has  a height  of  14  ft.  ; 
the  floor  above  it,  of  15  ft.  6 in.  Next  follows 
the  mezzanine  story  of  the  same  elevation.  The 
two  lower  floors  form  arcades  both  on  the 
principal  facade  and  towards  the  great  court- 
yard. The  mezzazine  forms  a kind  of  frieze 
between  the  two  principal  stories.  The  story 


central  courtyard  may  be  reached,  which  may 
also  be  entered  by  the  arcades.  Two  large 
vestibules,  one  in  each  of  the  side  fronts,  serve 
as  carriage  approaches  which,  passing  through 
the  smaller  courts,  lead  into  the  principal  court- 
yards. The  principal  staircase  has  been  given 
such  a form,  and  is  so  placed,  that  it  may  be 
reached  both  by  persons  entering  by  foot  from 
the  principal  entrance  and  by  those  arriving  in 
carriages. 

The  principal  hall  (Festhalle)  is  located,  as 
already  remarked,  on  the  first  floor,  and  is  carried 
np  through  the  next  floor ; it  is  approached  by 
the  great  staircase  (of  which  we  give  a view). 
It  covers  an  area  of  11,621  square  feet,  is 
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187  ft.  long  and  64  ft.  wide,  and  has  a height  of 
45  ft.  On  the  side  towards  the  Ringstrasse  an 
open  loggia  is  placed;  towards  the  principal 
courtyard  an  arcade  supported  on  arches. 
Choir-like  structures  on  each  end  of  the  hall 
are  intended  for  the  orchestras.  A gallery  on 
a level  with  the  top  floor  runs  round  the  three 
inner  sides.  The  common-council  hall  (of  which 
we  also  give  a view)  has  been  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  first  floor  of  the  rear  front.  It 
runs  through  two  stories,  has  an  area  of 
37,122  ft.,  and  provides  ample  sitting-room  for 
150  persons.  There  are  galleries  in  three  sides. 
The  ceiling  is  carved  in  wood.  The  hall  may 
be  lighted  by  gas  or  the  electric  light,  and  this 
arrangement  is  carried  out  throughout  the 
building,  which  is  heated  by  steam. 

Other  particulars  respecting  the  new  town- 
hall,  with  views,  may  be  found  in  former 
volumes  of  the  Builder.* 

Although  the  new  town-hall  was  substantially 
completed,  as  far  as  its  exterior  is  concerned, 
last  year,  the  interior  was  not  finished  until  this 
summer,  and  the  whole  building  was  formally 
handed  over  to  the  City  of  Vienna  on  Septem- 
ber 12  last,  when  the  Emperor  himself  attended, 
and  performed  the  ceremony  of  inserting  the 
last  stone  in  a comer  of  the  principal  tower. 
The  total  cost  of  the  building  is  close  upon 
900,000i  


WEST  FRONT  OF  MILAN  CATHEDRAL. 

In  the  limited  competition  for  designs  for 
completing  the  west  front  of  Milan  Cathedral, 
the  result  has  proved  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  only  drawings  of  importance  sent  in  by  the 
competitors  were  those  of  Professors  Beltrami 
and  Ferrario.  The  former  confines  himself 
chiefly  to  certain  alterations  in  the  existing 
facade  designed  to  correct  or  remove  the 
absurdities  perpetrated  in  it  at  the  time  of 
Napoleon  I.  Signor  Ferrario,  on  the  other  hand, 
whose  design  obtained  the  premium,  proposes  to 
erect  two  small  towers  at  the  opposite  corners 
of  the  facade,  between  which  there  is  a pedi- 
ment with  the  three  windows  at  the  ends  of  the 
three  middle  aisles.  The  successful  design, 
however,  is  spoken  of  by  independent  critics  in 
no  very  favourable  terms.  The  towers  are  too 
small  for  bells,  though  the  architect  designed 
them  as  bell-towers ; while  as  merely  ornamental 
additions  to  the  facade  they  appear  too  large. 
The  pediment  is  too  bald  and  trivial.  Owing  to 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  these  designs, 
the  authorities  are  strongly  urged  to  open  a 
new  general  competition,  and  to  invite  archi- 
tects of  all  countries  to  compete.  It  is,  how- 
ever, doubtful  whether  the  advice  will  be 
accepted. 


SURVEYORSHIP  ITEMS. 

Tunbridge  Wells.  — At  a meeting  of  the 
Tunbridge  Wells  Improvement  Commissioners, 
on  the  7th  inst.,  the  salary  of  Mr.  P.  Dodd, 
Assistant  Surveyor,  was  increased  to  155Z.  per 
annum. 

Brackley. — At  a meeting  of  the  Brackley 
Highway  Board,  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  Clerk  said 
he  had  received  twenty-five  applications  for  the 
post  of  surveyor,  four  of  whom  had  been 
selected  and  requested  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  that  day.  The  four  candidates  were 
Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  St.  Anne’s-on-Sea,  Lanca- 
shire; Mr.  Ricks,  Walsall;  Mr.  Ralph  Phipps, 
Staines ; and  Mr.  J.  Bourne,  of  Matlock.  Mr. 
Lloyd  and  Mr.  Ricks  were  present,  and  he  had 
received  a letter  from  Mr.  Bourne  stating  that 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  a meeting  of  the 
Board  with  which  he  was  connected,  and 
could  not  possibly  attend,  but  would  do  so  upon 
another  occasion  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Judge  moved  that  Mr.  Lloyd  be 
appointed,  at  a salary  of  200Z.  a year.  The 
Chairman,  however,  said  that  as  far  as  testi- 
monials went  Mr.  Bourne  was  the  most  suitable 
candidate,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question  should  be  adjourned 
to  some  other  day  for  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Bourne.  After  some  discussion  as  to  the  pay. 
ment  of  candidates'  expenses,  the  question  was 
adjourned  for  a week. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 

The  Autumn  Congress  and  Sanitary  Exhibition 
of  this  Institute  will  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the 
year  1884. 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.980;  and  vol.  xli.,  p.  516. 


THE  DISINFECTION  OF  THE 
ATMOSPHERE. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Lee  gave  an  interesting  lecture 
on  this  subject  at  theParkes  Museum  on  Thurs- 
day evening  last.  He  began  by  explaining  what 
is  the  chief  cause  of  putrefaction,  and  showed 
it  could  be  prevented  by  removing  from  the  air 
those  minute  bodies,  bacteria  and  their  germs,  iu 
which  it  originates.  The  mode  in  which  so-called 
antiseptic  agents  produce  effects  was  explained, 
and  the  products  of  coal-tar  distillation,  espe- 
cially of  carbolic  acid,  were  mentioned  as  most 
powerful  in  antiseptic  properties.  The  difference 
between  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  fluid  and  in 
the  state  of  vapour  was  demonstrated,  and  the 
burning  of  a substance  was  proved  to  be  un- 
scientific; as  the  antiseptic  properties  were  thus 
destroyed,  instead  of  being  converted  into  vapour 
or  smoke,  in  which  form  it  would  act  upon  the 
organic  particles  floating  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  principal  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Lee  was 
whether  it  was  possible  to  disinfect  the  air  and 
thus  prevent  the  spread  of  some  of  those 
diseases,  the  germs  of  whicli  aro  conveyed  in 
the  atmosphere.  Ho  considered  that  it  was 
most  important  to  decide  upon  the  principles 
first,  and  then  put  them  into  practice  ; and  not 
delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  some  par- 
ticular plan  in  which  we  had  confidence  was 
really  useful  when  it  was  unscientific,  and  quite 
valueless;  for  example,  trying  to  disinfecc  a sick- 
room by  keeping  water  mixed  with  Condy’s 
fluid,  or  carbolic  acid,  was  shown  to  be  of  no 
practical  use. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Board  Schools,  Carlisle. — The  Carlislo  School 
Board  have  awarded  the  first  premium  and 
adopted  the  designs  of  Sir.  George  Dale 
Oliver,  of  Carlisle  and  Workington,  for  the 
new  Schools  in  Lowther-street.  The  second 
premium  has  been  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  T.  Scott, 
of  Carlisle. 

Frodingham  Cemetery. — Messrs.  Bellamy  & 
Hardy,  of  Lincoln,  have  been  awarded  the 
first  premium  for  designs  for  the  New 
Cemetery  for  the  Frodingham  and  Brumby 
Burial  Board,  and  Mr.  R.  Clamp,  of  Hull,  the 
second. 


DANGERS  TO  HEALTH  ARISING  FROM 
WHITEWASH,  &c. 

The  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  lately  remarked 
that  the  danger  to  health  arising  from  the 
whitewash  usually  employed  (as  well  as  from 
the  substances  used  in  causing  wall-paper  to 
adhere,  and  the  binding  materials  in  paints) 
have  frequently  been  commented  upon.  On 
account  of  the  injury  done  to  brushes  by  the 
freshly- slaked  lime,  it  is  but  seldom  that  lime- 
whitewash  is  employed.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  exercise  control  on  this  subject,  when  it  is 
a question  of  disinfection.  Binding  materials 
of  an  organic  nature,  serizin,  size,  or  paste,  are 
used  to  secure  better  adhesion.  Thus  it  is  re- 
marked that  there  is  in  some  cases  the  danger 
of  infection  from  the  substances  used  in  the 
preparation  and  fixing  of  wall  paper.  The 
addition  of  2£  lb.  of  boracic  acid  for  each 
22  gallons  of  ordinary  whitewash  is  said  to  be  a 
sure  preventive  of  dangerous  results.  This 
admixture  will,  it  is  said,  tend  to  obviate  in 
many  cases  the  injury  which  the  colours  suffer 
when  paper  is  put  on  a recently  plastered  wall, 
or  when  size-colour  is  used  for  a similar 
purpose. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  ST.  SWITHIN’S 
LANE. 

Between  Messrs.  Rothschild’s  offices  and 
Salters’  Hall,  in  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  and  opposite 
to  the  City  Carlton  Club,  a handsome  new  block 
of  shop  and  office  premises  has  just  heen 
erected.  The  shops,  three  in  number,  are 
divided  in  the  front  by  polished  red  Aberdeen 
granite  columns.  The  entrance  to  the  offices 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  buildings  is  near  the 
King  William-street  end  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane, 
between  the  shops.  There  are  two  stories 
above  the  ground-floor,  the  elevations  are  faced 
with  Portland  stone,  decorated  with  a good  deal 
of  carved  work. 

Mr.  W.  Wimble,  of  Queen  Viotoria-street,  is 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  W.  Brass,  of  Old-street, 
the  contractor.  The  cost  of  the  buildings  is 
upwards  of  7,000Z. 


RESTORATIONS  AT  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  ANDREW  UNDERSHAFT. 

Some  two  or  three  years  ago  the  ancient 
Church  of  St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  St.  Mary- 
axe,  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  Stow,  the 
historian  of  London,  as  well  as  many  other 
celebrities  known  to  fame,  was  to  a great 
extent  internally  reconstructed  from  the  designs 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Blom- 

field.  J 

During  the  last  three  months  the  church  has 
again  been  closed  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going alterations  and  internal  decoration.  The 
former  consist  of  the  reconstruction  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  tower,  and  the  addition  of 
a new  vestry.  The  old  materials  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  have  been  removed  to  the 
extent  of  several  feet  iu  depth,  and  the  struc- 
ture is  in  course  of  being  restored,  and  to  some 
extent  modernised,  by  the  erection  of  three 
lofty  pinnacles,  and  a bell- turret  at  the  north- 
west angle.  The  new  vestry  which  has  been 
erected  is  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  church. 
It  is  faced  with  Kentish  rag  stone,  and  has  a 
parapet  in  Portland  stone.  The  interior  deco- 
rations consist  of  the  removal  of  all  the  colour- 
ing and  whitewash  from  the  walls  and  arcado 
columns  and  arches,  all  of  which  have  been 
painted  and  flatted,  the  arcade  columns  and 
arches  in  pale  buff  and  the  walls  in  a delicate 
grey  tint.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  archeB  there 
are  mural  oil  paintings  representative  of  sculp- 
tural subjects  and  characters,  but  for  many 
years  past  these  have  been  entirely  hidden 
from  view,  being  obscured  by  a facing  of 
whitewash.  This  has  now  all  been  cleared 
away,  and  the  paintings  restored  by  having 
been  cleaned  and  varnished.  The  panels  of 
the  ceiling  have  also  been  varnished,  the  bosses 
re-gilt,  and  the  shields  picked  out  in  colours. 
The  shields  include,  amongst  others,  those  of 
St.  Andrew,  St.  George,  and  the  City  of  London, 
and  a new  shield  has  been  introduced, — that  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  now  rector  of  the  parish. 
The  shield,  which  is  in  blue,  white,  and  gold,  is 
surmounted  by  a mitre.  The  organ,  which  is 
now  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel, 
has  been  taken  down,  cleaned  and  enlarged. 
The  interior  decorations  are  now  almost  com- 
pleted, but  the  restorations  at  the  tower  and  the 
new  vestry  will  take  some  time  longer  to 
complete. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  is  the  architect  for  the 
present  works,  which  are  being  carried  out, 
those  of  the  tower  by  Mr.  Ansted,  of  Battersea, 
and  the  vestry  and  internal  decorations  by 
Mr.  Heeps,  of  London-wall. 


NEW  MODEL  LODGING  BUILDINGS  IN 
LAMBETH. 

Under  the  designation  of  “ Westminster 
Chambers,”  a new  block  of  buildings  has  just 
been  erected  in  Westminster  Bridge-road,  near 
Messrs.  Maudslay’s  engineering  works,  which 
are  chiefly  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
unmarried  artisans.  The  building  has  a frontage 
of  30  ft.  to  Westminster  Bridge-road,  with  a 
return  frontage  in  France-stceet,  70  ft.  in  depth, 
and  contains  four  floors  and  a basement.  It  is 
faced  with  stock  brick,  relieved  by  red  brick 
string-courses  and  window-heads.  There  is 
a main  ventilator  rising  from  the  roof  con- 
nected with  ventilating-shafts  from  each  floor 
in  the  building.  The  internal  arrangements 
provide  for  the  general  convenience  and  com- 
fort of  the  lodgers,  the  basement  being  arranged 
as  a large  and  well-appointed  kitchen,  with 
every  facility  for  cooking,  the  establishment 
likewise  including  a reading-room. 

The  building  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Levy,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.Hebden 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 


Presentation  to  an  Employer.  — The 

workpeople  of  Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  & 
Company,  the  well-known  encaustic  tile  manu- 
facturers, have  presented  Mr.  W.  C.  Hollins, 
son  of  the  senior  partner  of  the  firm,  with  an 
elaborately-worked  silver  epergne,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage.  The  presentation  took 
place  on  the  works,  and  in  the  presence  of 
nearly  all  the  hands  employed.  Mr.  Mason, 
manager,  introduced  the  oldest  servant  of  the 
firm,  who  made  the  presentation.  Mr.  Hollins 
briefly  expressed  his  recognition  of  the  kindly 
feeling  which  had  been  manifested. 
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I THE  ALBERT  EXHIBITION  PALACE, 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 

!The  spacious  new  building  on  the  border  of 
Battersea  Park,  designated  the  Albert  Exhibi- 
tion Palace,  of  which  Messrs.  Bell,  Miller,  & 
jiBell  are  the  architects,  and  Messrs.  By  water  & 
I Sons  the  contractors,  is  making  satisfactory 
[progress,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  building 
will  be  completed  and  opened  in  the  spring. 
iThe  principal  entrances  are  intended  to  be 
on  the  north  side,  approached  from  Bat- 
tersea Park,  but  there  will  also  be  entrances 
! from  the  south  and  east  and  west  sides  of  the 
structure.  With  the  exception  of  the  south 
elevation,  the  building,  like  the  Crystal  Palace, 
will  be  almost  entirely  constructed  of  iron  and 
! glass;  and  all  the  iron  columns,  girders,  and 
j other  materials  which  formed  part  of  the 
; Dublin  Exhibition  building,  and  which  were 
purchased  for  the  Battersea  Park  structure, 
are  now  in  position,  including  the  lofty  transept 
at  the  west  end.  The  south  frontage  has 
already  been  carried  up  to  a height  of  nearly 
30  ft.  This  elevation  is  mainly  in  Portland 
j stone,  and  the  stone  from  the  old  law  courts  at 
Westminster  is  being  re-used  for  it. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

I 5,097.  G.  Asher,  Balsall  Heath.  Ash-pans, 
: &c.  Oct.  26,  1883. 

5,102.  G.  Davies,  Manchester.  Stoves, 
ranges,  &c.  (Com.  by  P.  Jackson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, U.S.A.)  Oct.  27,  1881. 

5,112.  J.  W.  Gibbs,  Liverpool.  Ventilation 
for  buildings,  &c.  Oct.  29,  1883. 

5,167.  E.  E.  Allen,  London.  Construction 
of  portable  buildings.  Oct.  31,  1883. 

5,211.  G.  W.  von.  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Floors, 
thresholds,  staircase  steps,  &c.  (Com.  by 
Messrs.  F.  Arnecke  & Co.,  Blankenburg, 
Germany.)  Nov.  2,  1883. 

5,216.  F.  A.  Wendt,  Croydon.  Ventilating 
rooms  and  buildings.  Nov.  2,  1883. 

5,221.  F.  N.  Seyde,  Birmingham.  Preventing 
, the  spread  of  fire  in  buildings,  &c.  Nov.  2, 
i 1883. 

5,270.  T.  Bauchop,  Alloa.  Ventilator.  Nov. 
7,  1883. 

5,281.  J.  S.  Stevens  and  C.  G.  Major,  London. 
Spring  hinges  for  doors.  Nov.  8,  1883. 

5,285,  E.  Barber  and  B.  Barber,  Tring. 
Blinds.  Nov.  8, 1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PEOCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Oct.  30,  1883. 

3,151.  W.  Corliss,  Providence,  U.S.A.  Fire- 
proof buildings,  vaults,  Ac.  June  26,  1883. 

3,157.  T.  H.  Rees,  London.  Manufacture  of 
tiles,  slabs,  panels,  &c.,  for  walls,  floors,  hearths, 
ceilings,  &c.  June  26,  1883. 

3,201j.  J.  Farrimond  and  J.  Whittaker,  South- 
port.  Ventilating  closets.  June  28,  1883. 

Nov.  2,  1883. 

3,247.  J.  Carrick,  Glasgow.  Cooking-ranges 
and  ovens.  June  30,  1883. 

3,311.  D.  C.  Cameron,  London.  Flushing 
apparatus.  July  4,  1883. 

4,697.  W.  R.  Lake,  London.  Water-closets, 
&c.  (Com.  by  J.  P.  Putnam,  Boston,  U.S.A.) 
Oct.  2,  1883. 

Nov.  6, 1883. 

3,064.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Latches  for 
doors,  windows,  &c.  June  20,  1883. 

3,296.  E.  M.  Loe,  London.  Window  - 
fastenings.  (Com.  by  W.  C.  Loe,  Paris.)  July 
3,  1883. 

3,309.  A.  Tylor,  London.  Preventing  waste 
of  water  in  water-closets,  urinals,  &c.  July  4, 
1883. 

3,315.  W.  Wade,  Crewe.  Fire-grates,  &c. 
July  4,  1883. 

Nov.  9,  1883. 

3,467.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Grates. 
(Com.  by  E.  Breslauer,  Berlin.)  July  13,  1883. 

3,469.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Cord-fastener 
for  window  - blinds,  &c.  (Com.  by  D.  W. 
Ernsting,  Bremen.)  July  13,  1883. 

3,512.  E.  Gilbert  and  A.  E.  Gilbert,  Dundee. 
Water-closets.  July  17,  1883. 


* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 


ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  November  3,  1883. 

1,216.  G.  Napier,  Manchester.  Construction 
of  walls,  partitions,  and  ceilings  of  buildings. 
March  7,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  walls,  &c.,  are  made  of  slabs  of  concrete  orcement, 
with  V edges  which  fit  into  each  other.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,234.  J.  M.  Bookbinder,  London.  Process 
of  treating  plaster  of  Paris  for  use  in  building, 
&c.  March  7,  1883.  Price  2d. 

To  indurate  the  plaster,  a solution  of  dextrine  is  added  to 
it.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,265.  T.  C.  Olney,  Manchester.  Construc- 
tion of  hot  - water  apparatus  for  heating 
buildings.  March  9,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Closed  pipes  are  used,  bnt  as  the  water  expands  under 
the  influence  of  the  heat,  a spring  safety- valve  is  lifted, 
and  the  surplus  water  passes  into  the  supply  cistern.  (Pro. 
Pro.) 

1,271.  C.  K.  Lawton,  Manchester.  Receptacles 
used  in  what  are  known  as  “ sanitary  closets.” 
March  9,  1883.  Price  6d. 

These  have  a curved  bottom,  in  which  are  perforations 
to  allow  the  liauid  to  drain  oil.  [n  a hollow  in  the 
bottom  may  be  placed  a filtering  medium,  such  as  charcoal. 

1,282.  C.  E.  Mineard  and  T.  Crapper,  London. 
Ventilating  house-drains,  &c.  March  10,  1S83. 
Price  8d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  1,628,  of  1881,  in 
placing  a hot-water  circulating  cistern  round  the  upcast 
shaft  to  induce  an  upward  current  of  air  from  the  drain. 
This  cistern  is  fitted  with  a casing,  by  passing  through 
which  air  is  warmed  before  it  enters  the  house  or  rooms. 

1,302.  R.  Whiston,  Wolverhampton.  Fasten- 
ings for  doors,  windows,  and  shutters.  March 

12,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  bolts  are  shot  by  a worm  which  is  revolved,  and 
thereby  made  to  act  against  the  bolt  tail.  A frame  with 
teeth  thereon  is  placed  in  the  frame  of  the  window,  and  an 
eccentric  forces  it  forward  until  the.  teeth  engage  the 
sliding  sash. 

1,317.  J.  Harsand,  London.  Apparatus  con- 
nected with  the  handle  of  a valve  or  other 
closet,  for  preventing  waste  of  water.  March 

13,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  handle  spindle  is  hollow,  and  inside  slides  another 
spindle,  to  which  is  connected  the  bottom  valve  lever.  On 
the  hollow  spindle  is  pivoted  a double  stirrup,  the  lower 
part  of  which  engages  over  a projection  on  the  loose 
spindle,  and  a stud  on  the  loose  spindle  actuates  the 
water-supply  valve  lever.  When  the  haudlo  is  lifted  the 
loose  spindle  is  also  lifted,  until  the  upper  part  of  the 
double  stirrup  comes  in  contact  with  a projection  on  the 
standard,  when  the  lower  part  is  disengaged,  and  the  loose 
spindle  falls,  closing  the  bottom  valve,  and  allowing  the 
water  supply  to  be  shut  off  as  the  bellows  regulator  will 
allow.  In  a modification  an  air  cylinder  is  pivoted  on  the  end 
of  the  water-supply  valve  lever  in  the  upper  end,  being  a 
small  discharge-cock.  The  piston  of  this  cylinder  is  lifted 
by  the  loose  spindle,  and  the  compressed  airin  the  cylindor 
lifts  the  lever  until  the  air  escapes  through  the  small  cock, 
when  the  lever  descends  and  shuts  off  the  water  supply. 

1,337.  T.  J.  Saunders  and  H.  W.  Allan, 
Glasgow.  Baths,  washing-troughs,  &c.  March 
13,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  discharge-valve  is  a tubular  plunger,  which  fits 
an  annular  valve  seat  in  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  The  top 
of  the  plunger  is  at  the  overflow  level,  and  holes  are  cut 
therein  so  that  it  acts  also  as  an  overflow-pipe.  (Pro. 
Pro.) 

1,363.  J.  Imray,  London.  Manufacture  of  a 
compound  applicable  as  cement  or  mortar. 
(Com.  by  E.  Pick,  Paris.)  March  14,  1883. 
Price  4d. 

This  is  composed  of  gypsum,  sulphate  of  lime,  coke 
dust,  and  marl,  ground  and  then  mixed  together  while  in 
a heated  state. 

1,372.  J.  E.  Rendle  and  F.  B.  Rendle,  London. 
Glazed  structures  for  horticultural  purposes, 
&c.  March  14,  1883.  Price  8d. 

This  relates  to  the  form  of  the  astragals  which  carry  the 
edges  of  the  sheets  of  glass,  and  which  are  made  of  sheet 
metal  with  flat  bearing  surfaces  for  the  glnss  to  rest  on,  and 
troughs  or  channels  underneath  carry  off  any  water.  The 
glass  is  held  in  position  by  strips  of  metal  bent  down  on 
the  upper  surface  thereof. 

Published  during  the  Week  ending  November  10,  1883. 

1.390.  A.  J.  Boult,.  London.  Material  or 
composition  to  be  used  as  a substitute  for 
plaster  of  Paris,  Tripob,  or  the  like  and  manu- 
facture of  the  same.  (Com.  by  E.  Caspari, 
Paris.)  March  15,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  plaster  stone  is  burned  and)  then  ground  together 
with  burned  clay  and  gas-coke. 

1.391.  E.  R.  Wethered,  Woolwich.  Latches, 
locks,  and  lock-furniture.  March  15,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  482,  of  1882, 
in  forming  the  incline  so  that  the  bolt  drops  behind  it 
when  the  door  is  closed. 

1,406.  W.  Jones,  Bangor.  Flushing  Apparatus. 
March  16,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  stand-pipe  of  the  cistern  rises  a little  above  the 
overflow  level,  and  a cap  is  fitted  over  its  end,  which  can 
be  raised  by  a lever,  thereby  drawing  the  water  up  and 
starting  the  sy phonic  uction  that  empties  the  cistern. 
(Pro.  Pro.) 

1,426.  G.  Gore,  Balsall  Heath.  Domestic  and 


like  stoves  and  furnaces,  and  means  for  feeding 
fuel  thereto  or  therein.  March  17,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

Behind  the  grate  is  a hopper  which  contains  the  fuel 
supply,  and  the  mouth  of  the  hopper  opens  up  through 
the  bottom  of  the  grate.  A roller  is  fitted  near  the  mouth, 
in  which  is  a long  slot  carrying  a plate  of  metal  which 
exactly  fits  the  whole  passage,  and  in  front  of  the  roller  at 
the  back  of  the  bottom  of  the  grate  is  a wedge-shaped 
piece  of  metal.  When  the  roller  is  made  to  revolve  the 
plate  forces  the  fuel  up  into  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and  it 
then  comes  in  contact  with  the  wedge-shaped  piece  and 
is  thereby  made  to  slide  in  the  slot,  the  other  edge  pro- 
jecting out  the  other  side  of  the  roller  ready  for  the  next 
supply  of  fuel. 

1,451.  J.  H.  Johnson,  London.  Manufacture 
of  Portland  cement.  (Com.  by  E.  J.  De 
Smedt,  Washington,  and  R.  W.  Lesley,  Phila- 
delphia, U.S.A.)  March  20,  1883.  Price  4d. 

A liquid  hydro  carbon,  or  other  combustible,  is  mixed 
with  the  cement  material  prior  to  the  calcining  operation. 
Lime  is  also  combined  with  the  cement  rocks  when 
required,  to  form  the  cement. 

1,488.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Construction 
of  stables  drains  and  floors.  (Com.  by  P.  A.  H. 
Basserie,  Le  Mans,  France.)  March  21,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

The  floors  are  laid  level,  and  a drain  is  formed  along  the 
length  of  the  stable  with  a branch  into  the  middle  of  each 
stall.  These  drains  are  covered  by  perforated  plates. 


SEWERAGE  MATTERS. 

Wolverhampton. — Mr.  E.  Pritchard,  C.E.,  has 
prepared  a report  upon  the  Wolverhampton 
sewerage,  in  which  he  recommends  the  expen- 
diture of  about  44,0001.  in  new  works. 

Darlaston. — At  a meeting  of  the  Darlaston 
Local  Board  last  week,  a scheme  which  Mr.  E. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  had  prepared  for  the  sewerage 
of  the  district  and  purification  of  the  sewage, 
was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  for  approval.  The 
scheme  includes  the  complete  sewerage  of  the 
town  upon  the  partial  separate  system ; the 
conveyance  of  the  sewage  to  outfall  works, 
there,  in  tanks,  by  precipitation  and  quiescence, 
to  be  clarified  and  partially  purified,  and 
afterwards  to  be  filtered  through  a small  area 
of  land,  and  poured  into  the  Tame,  in  the 
parish  of  Walsall.  The  total  cost  of  the 
scheme,  exclusive  of  purchase  of  land  and 
compensation,  was  estimated  at  18,5551. 

Wigton  (Cumberland) . — The  inauguration  of 
the  recently  completed  works  of  sewerage  and 
sewage-disposal  for  this  town  has  just  taken 
place.  The  works  were  designed  in  1879  by 
Mr.  JohnS.  Hodgson,  C.E.,  Hexham,  and  include 
a complete  separate  system  of  new  surface- 
water  sewers  and  street-gullies,  the  subsoil 
drainage  of  the  site  of  the  town  being  likewise 
separately  provided  for.  The  system  of  sewage 
purification  adopted  is  irrigation  and  inter- 
mittent downward  filtration  upon  a total  area 
of  about  twelve  acres.  The  total  cost  of  the 
works,  including  purchase  of  land,  has  been 
about  8,6001.  Mr.  Thos.  Bennett  acted  as  clerk 
of  works  throughout. 

Willesden. — Sanction  has  been  accorded  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  a scheme  of 
sewerage  for  a portion  of  the  Willesden  district. 
The  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at  33,0001. 
The  district  proposed  to  be  drained  is  that  por- 
tion of  the  Willesden  parish  lying  upon  the 
watershed  of  the  Brent,  and  comprising  about 
3,290  acres.  The  sewage  is  proposed  to  be 
treated  by  a combined  system  of  chemicals  and 
intermittent  filtration  through  land.  The  scheme 
has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  O.  Claude  Robson, 
Engineer  to  the  Willesden  Local  Board. 


CHIMNEYS  AT  HAMPTON  COURT. 

SIR, — I fail  to  see  that  I have  made  any  mistake 
in  reference  to  these  chimneys.  I was  fully  aware 
that  a restoration  had  taken  place,  but,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  a genuine  one,  I said  nothing  about 
it  in  the  notes  you  published  with  my  sketch.  The 
present  -chimuey-tops  are,  I presume,  liue-for-line 
reproductions  of  others  about  the  Palace,  and  so 
are,  for  the  purposes  of  a sketch,  as  good  as  the 
original  ones.  Arthur  Keen. 

Nov.  12. 

%*  We  fear  we  cannot  guile  accept  our  corre- 
spondent’s view  of  the  matter. 


KIRBY  LONSDALE  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — If  you,  or  any  of  your  readers,  will  inform 
me  of  the  year  in  which  the  stone  bridge  was  built 
over  the  River  Lune,  at  Kirby  Lonsdale,  and  the 
name  of  the  builder,  I shall  be  greatly  obliged. 

Andrew  Robinson. 

Alexandria-lerrace,  Losiock  Hall, 
near  Preston,  Nov.  13,  1883. 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Nov.  17,  1883. 


GRAPHIC  AND  ANALYTIC  STATICS. 

Sir, — I make  it  a rule  not  to  reply  to  criti- 
cism on  my  own  writings  ; but  there  appeal’s  in 
your  esteemed  journal  (Nov.  10th)  a review  of 
my  boob  on  “ Graphic  and  Analytic  Statics, 
which,  though  generally  favourable,  seems  to 
betray  a want  of  appreciation  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  I pass  over  the  matter  of  words, 
all  of  which  I used  advisedly,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  term  “ got  at.”  This  is  an  expres- 
sion which,  if  it  occurs,  I have  used  inadvertently, 
and  should  therefore  be  obliged  if  your  critic 
would  indicate  the  page  and  line  where  it  is 
employed. 

In  the  instances  given  where  I introduce  the 
double  integral  methods  in  preference  to  shorter 
methods,  I have  an  object  in  view;  and  on 
pp.  140  and  142  I clearly  state  what  that  object 
is,  viz.,  to  accustom  the  student  to  the  use  of 
double  limits,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to 
follow  mv  reasoning  in  the  analytical  parts  of 
my  work  when  double  integration  becomes 
absolutely  necessary. 

Regarding  the  longitudinal  slip  in  straight 
beams  under  vertical  loading  (p.  2G3),  the 
writer  of  the  article  confounds  the  separate  and 
distinct  phenomena  of  tendency  to  slip  and 
strain,  or  tendency  to  rupture.  The  strain  in  a 
loaded  beam  is  greatest  at  its  upper  and  lower 
limits;  but  it  is  evident  that,  as  the  straiu 
changes  sign  at  the  neutral  axis,  being  com- 
pressive above  and  tensional  below,  the  slip  will 
take  place  along  that  axis.  Further,  let  us  sup- 
pose the  beam  to  be  cut  in  two  along  the  line  of 
the  neutral  fibre  and  the  two  divisions  to  rest  in 
contact  one  above  the  other,  in  their  straight, 
unloaded  condition.  Bring  a weight  to  bear  at 
the  centre  of  span,  or,  in  fact,  anywhere  along 
the  beam,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  two 
beam 8 will  slide  relatively  to  each  other  along 
their  line  of  tangency  or  contact.  This  is  the 
reason  why  composite  beams  are  sometimes 
dovetailed  or  step-jointed  together  along  their 
lines  of  connexion. 

R.  H.  Graham. 


“LUNCHES.” 

Sir, — I noticed  in  your  paper  of  the  10th  inst. 
[p.  637]  the  letter  of  “A.  H.”  on  this  word,  in 
which  he  mentions  the  Anglo-Saxon  “ /dine,"  which 
he  says  means  “ a ridge  of  land,”  and  that  lunch 
approximates  to  lump. 

I write  to  suggest  the  Scottish  word  “links,”  as 
wo  find  it  in  the  “ Links  of  St.  Andrews,”  the 
“ Links  of  Montrose,”  the  “ Links  of  Musselburgh,” 
“ Brintsfield  Links”  in  Edinburgh,”  &c.  These  are 
large  open  spaces  corresponding  to  the  English 
heaths  and  commons,  where  the  game  of  golf  is 
played.  Seme  of  these  are  by  the  seashore,  and 
somo  inland,  but  they  are  all  rolling  ground,  in  a 
natural,  uncultivated  state,  abounding  with  ridges 
and  hollows,  and  so  far  agreeing  with  the  definition 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  “Mine."  Belsize. 


“YE  GODS,  IT  DOTH  AMAZE  ME!” 

Sir,— On  reading  the  address  of  the  Presidentof  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  as  reported  in 
last  week’s  Builder,  I was  surprised  at  his  silence  on 
the  question  of  the  New  Admiralty  and  War  Offices 
Competition  ; and  also  at  the  hope  he  expressed 
that  the  model  by  a foreigner  would  soon  be  placed 
in  position  on  one  of  the  pedestals  of  Blackfriars 
Bridge. 

I for  one  sincerely  trust  that  nothing  of  the  sort 
will  occur  ; but  that  whatever  works  of  art  ulti- 
mately adorn  the  bridge  will  be  from  the  studio  of 
an  English  artist. 

I note  that  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for 
his  address  (embodying  this  hope)  was  carried  by 
acclamation.  b.  Wilkinson. 

10,  John-street,  Adelphi,  IF.  C. 


WHAT  IS  A NEW  STREET  ? 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court  on  the  7th  inst. 
Mr. Compton  Reade  appeared  to  answer  an  adjourned 
summons  which  had  been  taken  out  at  the  instance 
of  the  Fulham  Board  of  W orks,  who  sought  to  re- 
cover the  sum  of  90/.  apportioned  upon  him  for  the 
paving  of  Goodwin-road,  Shopherd's-bush. 

Mr.  Besley  supported  the  summons,  and  said  the 
question  for  the  magistrate  to  consider  was  whether 
Goodwin-road  was  a street.  If  it  was  a street,  it 
followed  by  law  that  it  was  a new  street.  He  read 
the  remarks  of  Lord  Justice  Brett  in  a case  to  show 
that  a street  was  formed  when  the  fir&t  house  was 
built.  Mr.  Besley  contended  that  there  was  not  any 
necessity  to  show  there  was  a front  door  opening  to 
the  street.  Where  there  were  houses  on  both  sides 
in  common  parlance,  it  was  a new  street. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Jones,  clerk  of  the  Board,  said  the 
defendant’s  house,  which  was  in  the  Coningham- 


road,  flanked  on  the  Goodwin-road,  having  a side 
entrance  in  it,  and  access  to  a stable.  He  showed 
by  a plan  that  flank  walls  ot  other  houses  abutted 
on  the  same  road,  with  back  entrances. 

Mr  Sheil  wished  to  know  how  many  front  doors 
opened  to  the  road,  and  was  told  that  there  were 
four.  He  decided  it  was  not  a street,  but  a back 
lane,  having  four  houses  fronting  it.  Mr.  Besley 
applied  to  the  magistrate  to  state  a case,  but  he 
refused,  as  he  decided  upon  a question  of  fact, 
leaving  him  to  his  remedy  by  mandamus. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

STEPHENS  V.  SIMPSON. 

At  the  Leeds  County  Court,  on  the  9th  inst., 
before  Mr.  W.  T.  Greenhow,  judge,  and  a jury, 
Whiteley  Stephens,  labourer,  Foundry-street,  Bank, 
Leeds,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  John  Simpson, 
contractor,  Vincent  - place,  Ilunslet,  to  recover 
49/.  Ss.  as  damages  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been 
sus"' ajned  by  him  while  in  the  defendant’s  employ, 
and  through  the  defendant’s  negligence.  The  sum 
claimed  represented  one  year’s  wages  at  19s.  per 
week.  It  appeared  that  on  the  20th  of  August, 
Stephens,  with  a number  of  other  men,  was  engaged 
in  making  an  excavation  in  Worrell’s-lane,  Bramley, 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  a drain.  The  trench  was 
about  4 ft.  deep,  and  to  prevent  the  sides  caving  in, 
a stretcher  had  been  placed  across  to  support  the 
earth.  Into  this  hole  Stephens  was  ordered  to 
descend, in  order  to  lay  some  timber,  but  in  descend- 
ing he  put  his  foot  on  the  stretcher,  which  gave  way, 
and  he  was  thrown  to  the  bottom,  breaking  his  right 
arm.  He  went  to  the  Leeds  Infirmary,  where  his 
injury  was  attended  to,  and  he  had  not  been  able  to 
resume  work  until  the  15th  of  October.  It  was  con- 
tended for  the  plaintiff  that  the  stretcher  had  been 
insecurely  fastened,  and  that  a ladder  ought  to  have 
been  provided. 

For  the  defence,  evidence  was  called  to  show  that 
proper  strotchers  and  a ladder  had  beeu  provided, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence. 

The  jury,  after  a short  consultation,  found  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds. — The  West  Suffolk  County 
Clubhouse,  now  completed,  occupies  a site  at 
the  corner  of  Abbey-gate-street  and  Hatter- 
street.  Portions  of  the  old  house  at  the  Hatter- 
street  end  of  the  site  have  been  utilised  in  the 
new  work,  the  first  floor  coming  in  very  con- 
veniently as  a mezzanine,  and  thereby  saving 
cost.  The  front  wall,  however,  has  been  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  so  that  an 
entirely  new  facade  is  obtained  in  Hatter- street, 
a length  of  87  ft.,  with  31  ft.  on  the  Abbeygate- 
street  frontage.  Isleham  stone  lime  has  been 
used  for  the  mortar.  The  principal  entrance  to 
the  club  is  in  Hatter-street,  22  ft.  from  the 
corner,  through  a circular-headed  arched  door- 
way, 5 ft.  6 in.  wide,  leading  into  a vestibule 
8 ft.  6 in.  square.  Passing  through  the  vesti- 
bule, the  hall  is  entered  through  a screen  in 
wainscot  oak  with  swing-doors.  The  greatest 
width  and  length  of  the  hall  is  19  ft.  6 in.  by 
19  ft.  Directly  in  front  of  the  screen  rises  the 
principal  staircase,  with  a width  of  5 ft.,  in  three 
easy  flights,  with  wide  landings  between.  The 
floor  of  the  hall  is  of  Hungarian  oak  parquetry, 
with  border  in  oak  and  walnut,  wax-polished, 
and  was  supplied  and  laid  by  Mr.  Ebner,  of 
London.  The  reading-room  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  Abbeygate-street  frontage.  It  is  29  ft. 
long  by  18  ft.  wide.  The  dining-room  occupies 
23  ft.  of  the  Hatter-street  frontage  ; it  has  an 
arched  recess  14  ft.  wide,  in  which  will  be  placed 
the  sideboard.  The  whole  of  the  first  floor  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  members,  and  contains 
a fine  suite  of  apartments.  Occupying  the 
whole  top  of  the  old  house,  and  projected  9 ft. 
beyond  over  the  yard  at  the  back,  is  the  billiard- 
room,  an  apartment  33  ft.  long,  24  ft.  wide,  and 
13  ft.  6 in.  high.  The  floor  and  back  wall  are 
carried  by  deep  flitch  girders,  supported  at  one  end 
by  massive  brick  and  cement  piers  rising  from 
the  yard,  and  at  the  other  by  the  main  front 
wall.  The  floor  is  double  and  perfectly  rigid. 
At  the  suggestion  of  a member  of  the  club,  the 
architect  has  prepared  a scheme  for  the  decora- 
tion of  this  room,  illustrating  in  its  details  field 
sports  and  the  four  seasons.  The  rooms  are 
ventilated  by  special  air-shafts  and  flues  with 
mica  flap  outlet  ventilators,  and  terminated  at 
the  top  by  Boyle’s  extracting  ventilators.  The 
style  is  “ Queen  Anne.”  The  fronts  are  faced 
with  the  best  picked  Suffolk  facing  bricks,  set 
in  white  mortar  with  a good  bold  joint,  the  only 
stonework  in  the  front  facades  being  the  red 
Mansfield  plinth  and  ground  - floor  moulded 


window-sills.  These  windows  have  also  moulded 
and  mitred  red  brick  architraves,  rubbed  and 
gauged,  set  in  cement,  working  five  courses  to 
the  foot,  and  moulded  keys.  The  arches  to  the 
upper  windows  are  circular  and  recessed,  tho 
outer  arch  moulded  and  enriched  with  the  egg- 
and-dart  ornament  springing  from  a moulded 
string-course  similarly  treated,  whilst  the  whole 
of  tho  window-frames  are  exposed  to  view,  and 
painted  white.  A cornice  and  parapet  com- 
plete the  elevation,  the  former  richly  moulded, 
supported  by  cantilevers  with  dentils  and  the 
egg-and-dart  ornament,  the  latter  terminated 
with  a boldly-moulded  capping,  the  whole  iu 
brickwork.  The  moulded  bricks  were  made 
from  the  special  designs  of  the  architect,  during 
the  winter,  at  Mr.  James  Brown’s  works  at 
Braintree.  They  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
main  body  of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the 
work  has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Bishopp, 
architect,  Ipswich.  Messrs.  Saunders  & Sons, 
of  Dedham,  Essex,  are  the  contractors.  Tho 
tiles  in  the  friezes  were  supplied  by  Messrs. 
W.  B.  Simpson  & Sons.  Mr.  F.  C.  Andrews,  of 
Bury,  has  executed  the  bell-hanging  and  gas- 
fitting, and  he  has  also  supplied  the  stoves, 
gasfittings,  &c.  Mr.  Moore  was  the  foreman  of 
the  works. 

Bramley  (Surrey). — A dinner  was  given  a few 
days  since  to  the  employes  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Drake  & Co.,  concrete  builders,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Ede,  of  Wonersh  Lodge,  Guildford,  for  whom 
Messrs.  Drake  & Co.  have  built  a large  resi- 
dence, stables,  and  cottage,  &c.,  in  concrete,  at 
Bramley,  Surrey. 

St.  Mary  Church,  Torquay. — The  new  town- 
hall  and  public  offices  which  the  St.  Mary 
Church  Local  Board  decided  to  build  about  a 
a year  and  a half  ago  have  been  completed,  and 
were  formally  opened  on  the  13th  inst.  In 
the  spring  of  1882  the  Board  advertised  for 
competitive  designs  for  a new  townhall  on  the 
site  of  the  present  building.  Several  architects 
submitted  drawings,  and  those  under  the  motto 
of  “ Justitia”  were  adopted  by  the  committee, 
whose  selection  was  duly  ratified  by  the  Board. 
Instructions  were  given  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Bridgman, 
architect,  of  Torquay, — the  author  of  these 
plans, — to  prepare  contract  drawings  and  invito 
tenders  ; the  result  being  that  the  contract  for 
the  new  building  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  A.  Harris, 
a local  builder.  The  building  is  in  the  Classic 
style  of  architecture,  freely  treated.  The  ele- 
vation in  the  Babbacombe-road  is  three  stories 
high,  the  upper  portion  being  designed  as  an 
art  school,  with  north  lights.  A circular  portico 
with  tower  connects  the  two  elevations  at  the 
main  corner.  The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a 
bold  stone-corbelled  cornice  and  slated  circular 
roof,  with  long  iron  ornamental  finial.  The 
material  used  for  general  wall  purposes  is 
Barton  limestone,  with  pilasters  of  finely-dressed 
material  of  the  same  character.  The  material 
constituting  the  mouldings,  arches,  and  other 
trimmings  is  rich  brown  Ham  Hill  stone  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Staple  & Hann,  of  Uminster.  The 
terminals  and  terra-cotta  urn  vases,  which  are 
of  clear  cream  colour,  were  manufactured  at 
the  Lee  Moor  Terra  Cotta  Company’s  Works,  in 
Cornwall.  The  windows  are  glazed  with  plate 
glass,  with  the  exception  of  the  sunlights  to  the 
first  floor,  which  are  glazed  with  lead  lights  by 
Messrs.  Beer  & Driffield,  of  Exeter.  The 
ground  - floor  comprises  circular  vestibule, 
surveyor’s  office,  medical  officer’s  room,  col- 
lector’s office,  committee-room,  parish  or  general 
meeting-room,  and  various  offices  and  ante- 
rooms. The  entrance-hall  and  staircase  land- 
ings are  laid  with  tiles,  while  the  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  hall  is  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone. 
On  this  floor  is  the  board-room,  the  clerk’s  room, 
and  public  hall,  63  ft.  by  32  ft.,  with  cloak  and 
dressing-rooms  and  other  offices  adjoining.  The 
fittings  on  the  first-floor  landings  and  in  the 
board-room  and  large  hall  are  made  of  pitch- 
pine.  The  gas-fit.tings  have  been  manufactured 
and  supplied  by  Messrs.  Willey  & Co.,  of  Exeter. 
To  Mr.  Harris,  the  contractor,  has  been  en- 
trusted the  work  of  furnishing  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  entire  cost  of  the  building,  including 
the  furniture  and  the  stables  adjoining,  has  been 
about  3,250 1. 

Bedford. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a new  bridge  over  the  Ouse  at  Bedford 
was  laid  by  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  The 
bridge  is  to  consist  of  three  wrought-iron  seg- 
mental arches,  with  ornamental  cast-iron  span- 
drels and  parapets,  the  width  of  the  river  being 
200  ft.  The  piers  and  abutments  are  to  be  of 
concrete,  with  stone  and  brick  facings.  The 
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roadway  is  to  be  40  ft.  wide  between  parapets, 
having  new  approaches  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  river  of  about  200  yards  each.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  bridge  and  approaches  will  be 
about  10,0001.  The  engineer  for  the  works  is 
Mr.  John  J.  Webster,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of 
Stephenson  Chambers,  Lord- street,  Liverpool. 
The  contracts  include  the  cost  of  making 
the  approaches  which  will  cause  the  bridge  to 
connect  Prebend  and  Little  Butt  streets,  which 
thoroughfares  will  open  upon  Cauld well -street 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Midland-road  on  the 
other.  For  the  brickwork,  stonework,  and 
making  the  approaches,  the  contract  of  Messrs. 
Pilling  & Co.,  Manchester,  at  3,6571.  18s.  3d., 
has  been  accepted ; and  for  the  ironwork,  that 
of  Messrs.  Goddard  & Massey,  Nottingham,  at 
3,1501. ; total,  6,8071. 

Bridgwater. — A new  bridge  over  the  river 
Parrett  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western  parts 
of  the  town  was  formally  opened  by  the 
Mayoress  on  the  5th  inst.  It  is  36  ft.  wide,  and 
censists  of  seven  wrought-iron  elliptical  ribs, 
75  ft.  span,  with  Westwood  & Bailey’s  corru- 
gated road  plates,  and  ornamental  cast  iron 
cornice  and  handrailing.  It  was  erected  on  the 
Bite  of  a cast-iron  bridge,  constructed  by  the 
Coalbrookdale  Company  in  1795,  which  was 
interesting  as  one  of  the  first  iron  bridges  in 
this  country.  The  abutments  of  the  old  bridge 
were  extended  and  utilised  for  the  new  one. 
The  work  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Geo.  Moss, 
contractor,  of  Liverpool,  at  a cost  of  3,2001., 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Lallan,  the 
borough  surveyor,  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Else,  of 
Bridgwater,  as  consulting  engineer.  The 
wrought-iron  work  was  executed  by  Messrs. 
Brettell,  of  Worcester,  and  the  castings  by 
Messrs.  Butt,  of  Gloucester. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Selbome. — The  reparation  of  the  south  aisle 
of  Selborne  Church  has  been  completed,  and 
opened  with  the  harvest  thanksgiving.  It  was 
necessary  to  rebuild  the  east  wall,  and  most  of 
the  south  wall,  which  had  gone  as  much  as  16  in. 
and  18  in.  from  the  perpendicular.  The  roof 
had  slipped  still  more,  and  continued  to  spread. 
Every  feature  has  been  exactly  replaced,  and 
the  old  surface  of  the  stonework,  except  where 
whitewashed,  has  been  left,  as  far  as  possible, 
untouched.  In  taking  down  the  work,  jambs  of 
old  windows  were  discovered  in  situ,  together 
with  pieces  of  tracery  heads  built  into  rebuilt 
parts,  and  these  have  been  reconstructed  in  the 
place  of  the  two  modem  windows.  It  was  not 
possible  to  re-use  any  of  the  old  oak  roof  except 
the  braced  wall-plate  on  the  north  side,  which, 
though  presenting  serious  difficulties  from  its 
crookedness,  has  been  retained  and  repaired. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wm.  White,  F.S.A.,  the  grand- 
nephew of  the  great  naturalist  of  Selborne. 

Adlington. — On  the  3rd  inst.,  Col.  Stanley, 
M.P.,  laid  the  foundation-stone  of  a now  church 
at  Adlington,  near  Chorley,  which  is  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a rapidly-increasing 
population.  The  new  church  is  estimated  to 
cost  about  7,0001.,  and  will  accommodate  700 
worshippers.  The  style  of  the  edifice  will  be  of 
a Gothic  character.  The  site  has  been  given 
by  the  vicar.  The  church  will  consist  of 
chancel,  32  ft.  by  25  ft. ; nave,  82  ft.  by  25  ft. ; 
north  and  south  aisles,  61  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in. ; 
north  and  south  transepts,  25  ft.  by  21  ft. ; 
organ-chamber  at  the  north-east,  and  clergy 
vestry  and  choir  vestry  (these  are  at  the  south- 
east, and  can  be  thrown  into  one  when  required). 
In  the  plans  the  tower  is  placed  in  the  second 
bay  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  principal  entrance 
is  through  it.  The  font  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  nave,  near  the  west  wall,  and  is  of  Caen 
stone.  The  nave  will  have  an  arcade  of  five 
pointed  arches,  supported  by  moulded  pillars. 
The  pulpit  will  be  placed  on  the  north  side 
against  the  jamb  of  the  chancel  arch.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  will  be  lined  with  Farleigh  Down 
Bath  stone,  and  the  exterior  is  to  be  faced  with 
Yorkshire  parpoints,  the  dressings  and  mould- 
ings being  of  red  sandstone.  The  roofs  will  be 
open  timbered  and  boarded,  and  these,  together 
with  the  benches  and  choir  fittings,  will  be  of 
pitch-pine  varnished.  The  roofs  will  be  covered 
with  Bangor  slates.  The  tower,  which  is  19  ft. 
square  and  63  ft.  high,  is  surmounted  by  a stone 
spire  72  ft.  high.  Mr.  William  Winnard,  of 
Wigan,  is  the  contractor,  Mr.  Thomas  is  the 
clerk  of  works,  and  the  whole  is  being  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  architests,  Messrs. 
Thomas  D.  Barry  & Son,  of  Liverpool. 


Oxford. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John,  situate  on  the  Cowley-road,  was  con- 
secrated on  the  6th  inst.  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  The  chancel  was  erected  seven  years 
ago  as  a memorial  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Longley,  and  the  works  since  in  hand  include 
a nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  north  aud  south 
transepts,  vestry,  organ-chamber,  south-west 
porch,  and  west  end  tower  and  spire.  The 
nave  consists  of  five  bays  on  each  side,  with  an 
arcaded  clearstory  over,  and  the  roofs  are 
panelled  and  boarded.  The  ground-floor  of  the 
tower  will  form  a baptistery,  the  font  standing 
in  the  centre,  well  in  view  of  the  congregation. 
The  ringing-floor  above  is  open  to  the  nave  on 
the  east  side,  with  a stone  gallery  front,  adding 
about  sixty  extra  seats  when  required.  The 
church  is  warmed  by  one  of  Messrs.  Haden  & 
Son’s  combined  hot-air  and  water  heating  appa- 
ratus, placed  in  a damp-proof  chamber  under 
the  south  transept,  and  the  circulating  pipes 
under  gratings  in  the  passage.  Special  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the 
church,  fresh  air  from  outside  being  warmed 
and  passed  into  the  church  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, three  of  Buchan’s  fixed  induced  self-acting 
air- ventilators  being  used  for  the  extraction  of 
the  foul  air.  This  church  has  been  designed  so 
as  to  receive  considerable  future  adornments  by 
carving  and  stained  glass,  as  thank-offerings  or 
memorials.  The  scheme  for  the  carving  and 
stained  glass  has  been  prepared,  by  which  the 
Old  Testament  will  form  the  subjects  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  carving  throughout  the  nave, 
the  seven  orders  of  angels  the  middle,  and  the 
Benedicti  the  upper  part,  angels  with  musical 
instruments  and  emblems  of  the  Passion  being 
carved  throughout  the  chancel.  The  New  Tes- 
tament will  furnish  the  subjects  for  all  the 
stained  glass  figuring,  the  Old  Testament  (as 
shown  in  the  white  carving),  having  paled 
before  the  glowing  colours  and  light  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  carving  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  J.  M’Cullock,  of  London.  Messrs.  Symm  & 
Co.  are  the  builders,  and  the  work  has  been 
carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  A.  Mardon 
Mowbray,  architect,  of  Eastbourne. 

Rostrevor. — On  the  7th  inst.  the  ancient 
parish  church  of  Rostrevor,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  was  re-opened  after  restoration.  The 
old  roof  has  been  entirely  removed,  and  a high, 
open,  pitch-pine  roof,  supported  upon  moulded 
stone  corbels,  substituted.  The  former 
western  gallery  and  its  low,  flat,  plaster-work, 
has  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  has  been 
erected  an  octagonal-shaped  organ  and  choir 
gallery,  supported  by  iron  columns  and  moulded 
beams.  The  constructional  works  have  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Alexander  Whelan,  builder, 
Newry,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  pro- 
fessional supervision  of  Mr.  William  James 
Watson,  architect,  Newry. 

Stolce  Bishop.  — The  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Stoke  Bishop,  has  just  been  enlarged 
by  the  extension  of  the  chancel  and  the  addi- 
tion of  a transept  chapel.  The  chancel  has 
been  extended  12  ft.  The  choir-stalls  have 
been  extended,  thus  affording  room  for  more 
choristers.  The  new  chapel  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
double-pointed  arches,  supported  by  clustered 
columns  of  Devonshire  marble,  and  a light  open 
screen  of  pitch-pine,  varnished ; and  it  opens 
to  the  south  aisle  by  a bold  arch,  Tudor  in  cha- 
racter. In  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel  is  a 
triple  lancet  window,  with  a small  circular 
window  above,  and  in  the  east  wall  is  placed 
the  coloured  lancet  windows  which  formerly 
were  in  the  wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  ceiling  is  of  pointed  and  ribbed 
timber,  stained  of  a dark  colour,  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  and  the 
floor  is  laid  with  parquetry  work.  The  clergy 
vestry  on  the  north  side  has  been  enlarged,  and 
a recess,  whioh  was  formerly  open  to  the 
church,  has  been  screened  off  for  the  use  of  the 
choir.  The  extension  of  the  chancel  and  other 
work  has  cost  about  l,300i.  It  was  accom- 
plished by  Mr.  J.  Wilcox,  of  Weston-super- 
Mare,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  John  Norton,  of 
Bond-street,  London,  the  architect  of  the 
church. 

Builth. — On  the  9th  inst.,  the  Bishop  of  St. 
David’s  consecrated  the  new  church  which  has 
been  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  ruined  chapel 
at  Bettws-Disserth,  an  outlying  district  of  the 
parish  of  Disserth,  about  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Builth.  The  old  chapel  had  been  dis- 
used for  many  years,  and  when  the  present 
vicar  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Pickard, 
took  steps  for  its  restoration  it  was  found 


necessary  to  rebuild  it  entirely.  The  new 
church  was  designed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Fowler,  archi- 
tect, of  Brecon,  and  provides  accommodation 
for  sixty  persons.  The  stone  of  the  old  chapel 
was  used  for  the  walling,  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
with  some  new  stone  from  a neighbouring 
quarry.  The  window-jambs  and  doorways,  &c., 
are  of  red  brick,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  stone 
dressings ; the  roofs  are  of  open-timber  con- 
struction, in  pitch-pine  varnished  ; the  seats, 
pulpit,  lectern,  altar-rail,  and  other  fittings  being 
all  of  the  same  material.  A simple  reredos  of 
pitch-pine  framing,  with  illuminated  panels  of 
sacred  emblems,  has  been  placed  at  the  east 
end.  The  old  font, — which  was  found  in  the 
churchyard, — has  been  restored  to  its  proper 
place.  The  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Bowers 
& Co.,  of  Hereford. 

Wandsworth. — Mr.  Clay  has  just  executed, 
from  the  designs  and  cartoons  of  Mr.  W.  White, 
F.S.A.,  some  decorations  to  the  ceiling  of  the 
apse  of  St.  Michael’s,  Wandsworth-common. 
The  design  represents  two  tiers  of  angels,  the 
upper  portion  including  the  subject  of  “ St. 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon  ” ; and  in  the  centre 
space  beneath  is  a golden  cross,  crowned  by 
two  angels  with  a golden  and  jewelled  crown, 
and  the  legend  “ I will  give  thee  a crown  of 
glory  which  fadeth  not.”  The  timbers  have 
been  picked  ouc  with  ornamental  borders.  The 
work  was  presented  to  the  church  as  a dedica- 
tion gift,  on  the  anniversary  of  its  opening,  by 
Miss  Mary  Cazenove. 


Ikohs. 

Five  Great  Painters.  By  Lady  Eastlake. 

London  : Longmans  & Co. 

In  collecting  into  two  dainty  volumes  half 
a dozen  essays  contributed  to  the  quarterly 
reviews  at  various  dates  within  the  past  ten 
years,  Lady  Eastlake  has  followed  an  example 
which  is  to  be  commended,  and  one  which 
might  with  advantage  be  still  more  generally 
imitated. 

It  is  unpleasant  to  think  of  the  amount  of 
careful,  able,  and  even  brilliant,  literary  work 
which  is  practically  consigned  to  oblivion  in 
neglected  magazines  and  reviews, — work  which 
may  perhaps  have  escaped  notice  at  the  time  of 
publication,  overshadowed  by  some  subject  of 
passing  but  all-absorbing  interest,  and  which 
wants  but  a second  hearing  to  meet  with 
proper  recognition.  The  review  article  is  the 
direct  descendant  of  the  eighteenth  - century 
essay  ; and  of  all  forms  of  literary  exercise  the 
biographical  essay  is  the  most  delightful.  When 
it  is  found  in  the  pages  of  a high-class  perio- 
dical the  mere  fact  of  its  admission  is  a gua- 
rantee of  merit,  and  the  subject  is  always  one  of 
a nature  which,  even  in  comparatively  incom- 
petent hands,  can  scarcely  be  robbed  of  all 
interest.  It  has  all  the  qualifications  for  effective 
literary  treatment ; a central  figure  of  historic 
interest,  an  entourage  which  can  be  brought 
into  light  or  thrown  into  shade  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  composition  may  dictate,  it  is 
exempt  from  the  unavoidable  prolixity  and 
wearisome  detail  which  must  go  to  the  making 
of  a complete  “ Life,”  and  the  style  may  be 
embellished  with  anecdote  and  illustration 
at  will.  All  the  world  is  curious  about  the 
lives,  the  habits,  and  the  appearance  of  great 
men,  and  the  mere  announcement  of  the 
attempt  to  exhibit  such  bespeaks  attention  and 
half  insures  success. 

For  this  class  of  essay  the  lives  of  the  great 
Italian  artists  of  the  Renaissance  present  special 
attractions,  and  the  group  of  painters  which 
shed  a lustre  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  have  in  many  respects  an  unrivalled 
claim  upon  our  sympathy  and  admiration.  The 
great  names  chosen  by  Lady  Eastlake  are  typical 
of  the  highest  qualities  of  art,  and  almost  the 
only  criticism  we  have  to  offer  on  this  part  of 
the  work  is  that  the  word  “ painter  ” does  not 
exactly  describe  their  various  and  marvellous 
gifts.  They  were  all  painters,  it  is  true ; but, 
with  two  exceptions,  they  were  a great  deal 
besides. 

Da  Yinci  was  a painter  only  by  the  accident 
of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth.  His  few 
accredited  works,  and  foremost  amongst  them 
his  immortal  Cena,  show  him  to  have  been  a 
painter  of  the  first  rank  ; but  he  was  almost  as 
distinguished  as  a philosopher,  a physicist,  and 
an  engineer,  and  he  possessed  many  other 
accomplishments.  It  was  his  proficiency  in 
music  which  led  to  his  invitation  to  settle 
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in  Milan  under  the  patronage  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  and  in  the  list  of  Da  Yinci’s  attainments 
which  he  submitted  to  Lodovico  Sforza  he 
sets  out  in  nine  paragraphs  his  engineering 
skill,  gives  one  paragraph  to  architecture,  in 
which  he  alleges  he  is  “equal  to  any  one  in  con- 
structing buildings,  public  and  private,  and  in 
conducting  water  from  one  place  to  another  ” ; 
but  it  is  only  incidentally,  and  as  a kind  of 
afterthought,  that  he  lays  claim  to  the  ability 
to  “ do  as  much  as  another”  in  painting. 

Employment  as  a painter  came  in  his  way 
and  he  accepted  it ; but  he  abandoned  painting 
without  a murmur  and  occupied  himself  on 
military  engineering  when  called  upon.  Michel- 
angelo, it  is  true,  acted  in  a similar  capacity, 
but  he  accepted  such  work  reluctantly  and 
under  protest,  as  “ it  was  not  his  profession,” — 
and  he  returned  to  his  true  profession  of  a 
sculptor  at  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  probable 
that  if  our  Shakspeare  had  been  a Florentine 
and  a Cinquecentist  he  would,  from  the  force  of 
circumstances,  have  been  a painter, — and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  if  Da  Yinci  had  been  au 
Englishman  of  Elizabeth’s  time  he  would  have 
been  distinguished  with  Shakspeare  as  a drama- 
tist, or  with  Bacon  as  a philosopher. 

His  special  characteristics  are  versatility  and 
thoroughness,  and  the  completeness  with  which 
he  did  all  that  he  undertook  to  do  is  the  reason 
why  he  has  left  so  small  a quantity  of  accom- 
plished work  behind  him.  Of  his  architectural 
skill  no  practical  evidence  remains ; but  his 
sketches  recently  collected  in  a magnificent  work 
by  Jean  Paul  Richter  show  that  he  had  tho- 
roughly mastered  the  conventional  quasi-classical 
architecture  of  his  day,  and  that  the  statement 
that  he  was  “ equal  to  any  one  ” in  constructing 
buildings  was  no  idle  boast.  It  was  in  con- 
struction that  his  real  strength  lay.  Amongst 
the  sketches  before  referred  to  is  one  for  a dome 
identical  with  the  system  used  by  Sir  C.  Wren 
at  St.  Paul’s ; an  intermediate  truncated  cone 
carrying  the  crowning  cupola  and  supporting 
the  centreing  for  the  outer  visible  dome.  Every 
detail  is  worked  out  with  the  minutest  care,  and 
not  a point  is  left  unprovided  for. 

Of  his  want  of  moral  fibre  and  the  light- 
hearted way  in  which  he  changed  sides,  trans- 
ferrring  his  allegiance  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  Lady  Eastlake  speaks  without  reserve ; 
and  we  suppose  that  the  charges  of  turpitude 
must  be  admitted.  He  was  a courtier  living 
in  a scandalously  corrupt  age.  His  favourite 
motto  was,  “ Flee  from  storms  ” ; and  when 
social  or  political  storms  began  to  gather,  he 
was  off  at  once.  His  power  of  observation  was 
astounding,  and  no  less  so  his  wonderful  pene- 
tration and  generalisation.  He  had  trained  his 
left  hand  to  an  amazing  precision  of  draughts- 
manship, and  he  had  studied  with  unflagging 
patience  all  the  possibilities  of  pictorial  com- 
position. But  he  was  no  colourist,  and,  a sceptic 
at  heart,  he  was  moved  by  no  religious  fervour 
such  as  that  which  vivified  the  works  of  his  less 
accomplished  predecessors.  He  has  left  almost 
the  greatest  name  in  the  world  of  art,  and  a 
unique  reputation  for  the  variety  and  perfection 
of  his  multitudinous  attainments. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  contrast  to  the 
handsome,  accomplished,  courtly,  and  unprin- 
cipled Da  Yinci  than  the  rugged  figure  of 
Michelangelo,  whose  reputation,  won  amidst 
hardships,  sorrows,  and  discouragements  such 
as  would  have  broken  any  other  heart,  is,  like 
his  works,  colossal.  Ilis  character  had  all  the 
firmness  and  consistency  which  Da  Yinci  lacked, 
and  he  scorned  to  compromise  his  conscience  for 
fear  or  favour.  He  was  passionately  attached 
to  the  sculptors’  art  which  was,  he  said,  “ his 
profession.”  And  although  he  became  in  turn 
painter,  architect,  and  engineer,  and  overcame 
the  difficulties  of  each,  his  heart  was  in  his  own 
proper  work. 

Only  one  other  form  of  art  really  engaged  his 
affection,  that  of  poetry  ; and  in  his  sonnets  he 
has  reached  a level  of  excellence  which  would 
have  gone  far  to  immortalise  him  if  his  stupen- 
dous achievements  as  a sculptor  had  not  eclipsed 
his  fame  as  a poet. 

Of  his  love  of  truth  in  a lying  age, — of  his 
courage  and  manliness  amongst  cowards  and 
time-servers, — of  his  deep  religious  sense  in  an 
age  of  scoffing  infidelity,  Lady  Eastlake  gives 
a vigorous  and  touching  picture  ; and  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  her  warmest  sympathies  are  with 
this  grand  old  Puritan  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance. His  career  was  an  unvarying  succession 
of  calamity  and  vexation,  of  labours  uncongenial 
and  unrequited, — of  public  injustice  and  domestic 
ingratitude.  His  image  is  at  once  the  grandest 
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and  the  saddest  in  the  whole  range  of  Italian 
art.  His  solitary  life  was  protracted  beyond  the 
allotted  span,  and  with  accumulating  wrongs 
gnawing  at  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  grave 
“ bowed  down  with  the  contemplation  of  human 
wickedness  and  woe.” 

Raffnelle,  who  was  eight  years  the  junior  of 
Michelangelo,  lived  but  thirty-seven  years,  but 
they  were  years,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  of 
unalloyed  happiness.  No  painter  has  left  such 
unmistakable  signs  of  the  thorough  enjoyment 
of  his  life  and  his  art.  Lady  Eastlake  is  at 
some  pains  to  dispel  the  fables  which  have  clus- 
tered round  his  remarkable  career,  and  especially 
the  discreditable  story  of  the  Fornarina.  Her 
portrait  of  him  is  singularly  clear  and  graphic, 
and  shows  us  a handsome  young  man,  scarcely 
reaching  the  middle  height,  slight  of  build,  yet 
graceful  and  lithe  of  figure,  variously  accom- 
plished, and  passing  with  airy  tread  amongst 
the  flowers  -with  which  his  path  is  strewn,  push- 
ing on  from  success  to  success  with  full 
assurance  of  his  mastery  and  his  reward.  His 
industry  was  amazing,  and  he  has  left  us  a 
legacy  of  works  which  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  excellent.  He  is  a painter  par  excellence,  and 
although  by  the  accident  of  his  position  in  the 
Papal  court  he  was  on  the  Commission  for 
rebuilding  St.  Peter’s,  and  although  he  tried  his 
hand  at  poetry,  as  was  the  fashion  of  his  time, 
it  is  as  a painter,  and  a painter  only,  that  he  will 
be  for  ever  remembered. 

The  great  master  of  colour  receives  the 
honour  of  two  separate  essays  from  Lady 
Eastlake’s  pen ; and  his  abnormally  long  and 
varied  life,  and  the  supreme  quality  of  his  art, 
deserve  no  less.  In  treating  of  this  artist  the 
writer’s  style  seems  almost  to  have  caught  the 
glow  of  his  incomparable  gift,  so  vividly  does 
she  bring  before  us  the  characteristics  of  his 
life  and  work.  His  personal  character  is  not 
free  from  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  Da  Vinci,  and  his  suspicious  intimacy 
with  the  dissolute  and  unprincipled  Aretino 
gives  a colour  to  the  surmise  that  his  private 
life  was  far  from  respectable.  His.  constitu- 
tion was  of  adamant ; he  never  knew  an  illness ; 
and  on  the  threshold  of  his  hundredth  year  he 
was  carried  off,  not  by  declining  health  or 
strength,  which  had  scarcely  shown  themselves, 
but  by  the  swift  and  awful  terrors  of  the 
plague. 

One  only  life  seems  out  of  place  in  this  col- 
lection of  Italian  painters,  the  strange  figure 
and  personality  of  Albert  Diirer.  One  cannot 
help  wishing  that  the  series  had  included  a 
devotional  painter,  such  as  Angelica  or  Barto- 
lommeo, or  even  a Giotto  or  Perugino,  and  had 
thus  been  confined  to  Italy.  The  genius  of 
Nuremberg  might  well  have  formed  one  of 
another  group.  He  combined  the  rough  in- 
tegrity of  Michelangelo  with  some  of  the  grace 
of  Raffaelle,  the  versatility  of  Da  Yinci,  and 
the  possession  of  a colour-sense  not  far  inferior 
to  Titian  himself.  And  he  had  a vein  of  humour 
(often,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  no  means  deli- 
cate or  refined)  which  none  of  these  possessed. 
Bat  in  spite  of  his  skill  as  a painter,  his  reputa- 
tion rests  mainly  on  his  power  of  draughtsman- 
ship, and  his  facility  as  an  engraver,  and  on 
the  mixture  of  the  profoundest  religious  feeling 
with  a grotesque  method  of  expression.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  learn  from  Lady  Eastlake  that 
the  stories  of  the  shrewishness  of  his  wife  rest 
on  no  better  foundation  than  many  another 
long-lived  conjugal  scandal. 

In  spite  of  some  very  minute  criticisms,  the 
perusal  of  Lady  Eastlake’s  charming  studies 
does  not  greatly  disturb  the  traditional  aspect 
of  the  subjects  of  her  graceful  pen.  We  still 
see  that  strength  is  the  mark  of  Michelangelo, 
and  grace  that  of  Raffaelle  j that  Da  Vinci 
was  the  great  master  of  line  and  expression, 
and  Titian  the  king  of  colourists.  All  these 
great  men,  — save  one,  — pursued  their  art 
under  disadvantages,  and  surrounded  by  dis- 
couragements and  privations.  If  they  could 
return  to  us  nothing  would  strike  them  with 
greater  wonderment  than  the  easy  lives  and 
assured  reward  of  their  fellow  artists.  No 
“'English  nobleman”  would  now  think  of  re- 
munerating our  Diirer  with  “ a florin  ” (or  its 
modern  equivalent)  for  a portrait,  even  if  only 
done  in  chalk;  and  the  Titian  of  to-day  who, 
like  the  Vecelli  of  old, is  the  friend  and  associate 
of  princes,  is  at  least  free  from  the  necessity  of 
presenting  his  royal  patron  with  fourteen  pic- 
tures in  succession,  as  gentle  reminders  that  his 
first  commission  still  remains  unpaid  for. 

Lady  Eastlake  ascribes  with  almost  too  much 
modesty  her  success  in  the  task  she  has  under- 


taken to  the  teaching  and  example  of  her 
accomplished  husband.  But  it  is  evident  that 
she  possesses  special  qualifications  for  the  work, 
— a clearness  of  vision,  a feminine  curiosity 
concerning  personal  traits,  a delicate  grace  of 
expression,  and,  moreover,  a keen  sense  of  the 
humorous  which  lights  up  her  work  with  pleasant 
passages  such  as  those  in  which  she  proves, 
with  mischievous  ingenuity,  that  Diirer’s  long 
ringlets  were  due  to  art  and  not  the  gift  of 
nature. 

We  shall  greet  with  pleasure  every  fresh  essay 
by  the  same  pen ; and  in  concluding  our  notice 
of  what  she  has  already  given  us,  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  publishers  have  performed  their  part  of  tho 
work.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  open  these 
volumes  to  see  that  a nice  taste  has  presided 
over  their  production. 
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Exhibition  of  Architectural  Drawings 
at  Bradford. — An  interesting  collection  of 
drawings  is  now  on  view  in  the  Art  Gallery  of 
the  Free  Library,  Bradford,  the  work  of 
articled  pupils  in  the  offices  of  the  architects 
and  surveyors  of  the  town.  Some  months  ago 
the  Council  of  the  Bradford  Society  of  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,  with  a view  to  promote  in- 
creased study  and  interest  in  their  profession 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  invited  a competition, 
by  offering  prizes  and  certificates  of  success 
to  the  authors  of  the  best  drawings  of  certain 
specified  subjects.  In  response  to  their  invita- 
tion thirteen  sets  of  designs  have  been  received, 
numbering  altogether  about  fifty  drawings, 
and,  after  careful  consideration,  the  prizes 
have  been  awarded  as  follows  : — Architectural 
subjects:  First  prize,  Mr.  A.  A.  France,  pupil 
with  Messrs.  Milnes  & France ; second  prize, 
Mr.  Louis  Ambler,  pupil  with  Messrs.  W. 
& R.  Mawson ; third  prize,  Mr.  W.  Broderick 
Clarkson,  pupil  with  Messrs.  T.  H.  & F. 
Healey.  Surveying  subjects  : First  prize, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Smith,  pupil  with  Messrs. 
Smith,  Gotthardt,  & Co.  ; second  prize,  Mr. 
W.  H.  S.  Dawson,  pupil  with  Mr.  Joseph  Cow- 
gill.  All  the  competitors  are  under  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  They  met  the  members 
of  the  society  at  the  Alexandra  Hotel  on  the 
8th  inst,  when  Messrs.  W.  T.  McGowan,  Town 
Clerk,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Cox,  Borough  Surveyor, 
were  present.  After  tea  a short  meeting  was 
held,  when  the  secretary  read  the  report  and 
award  of  the  judges,  and  each  of  the  successful 
competitors  received  from  the  president  (Mr. 
T.  H.  Healey)  a certificate  and  cheque  for  the 
amount  of  his  prize.  Mr.  McGowan  gave  an 
interesting  address  to  the  students. 

The  Cork  Exhibition  Buildings. — A meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation  of  Cork  was  held  on  the 
9th  inst.,  when  the  question  of  purchasing  the 
Exhibition  buildings  and  site  came  on  for 
decision.  Mr.  John  O’Brien  proposed,  and 
Alderman  Nagle  seconded,  the  adoption  of  the 
offer  of  the  Corn  Market  Trustees  to  give  the 
premises  for  10,000£.,  and  that  the  Corporate 
seal  be  attached  thereto.  Mr.  P.  O’Sullivan  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  J.  H.  Scott  seconded,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  matter  be  postponed 
to  the  first  Friday  in  December.  After  a warm 
debate,  continuing  for  two  hours  and  a half,  a 
division  was  taken,  and  a tie  was  the  result, 
twenty-three  members  voting  for  tho  amend- 
ment and  as  many  more  for  the  original  resolu- 
lution.  The  Mayor  declined  to  give  a casting 
vote.  A special  meeting  of  the  Council  was 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  when  another  tie  resulted, 
and  it  was  subsequently  decided  to  leave  the 
question  for  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Council  in  December. 

Insanitary  Dwellings  in  St.  Luke’s, 
Middlesex.  — The  Vestry  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Middlesex,  immediately  adjoining  the  City, 
have  decided  to  apply  to  the  Home  Secretary 
for  power  to  enforce  the  35th  section  of  the 
Sanitary  Act,  1866,  which  requires  houses  let 
in  tenements,  which  abound  in  this  parish,  to 
be  properly  registered,  enables  the  parochial 
sanitary  authorities  to  inspect  the  apartments 
and  ascertain  the  number  of  their  inmates, 
and  to  call  upon  the  owners  to  render  them 
fit  for  human  habitation.  The  completion  of 
the  Golden-lane  improvement,  at  a cost  of 
80,0001.,  resulting  in  the  demolition  of  former 
dwellings,  has  led  to  disgraceful  overcrowding 
of  the  neighbouring  tenement  property,  with 
which  the  Yestry  seeks  enlarged  powers  to 
deal. 
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“Bath,  in  1983.” — This  was  the  title  of  a 
paper  read  by  the  Rev.  George  Tugwell  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Association  on  the  9th  inst.  Describing  his 
vision  of  Bath  a hundred  years  hence,  he  said  : — 

“ We  see  a star-like  series  of  wide  and  stately 
streets  radiating  from  the  central  tower  of  our 
grand  old  abbey  church  ; noiseless  streets,  paved 
with  a material  at  once  yielding  aud  indestructible; 
streets  shaded  with  avenues  of  flowering  shrubs  and 
evergreen  trees,  streets  cooled  in  summer  with 
fountains  and  rivulets  of  plashing  water,  and  lighted 
from  unseen  sources  by  a diffused  radiance  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  sheen  of  a clouded 
summer's  noon.  The  houses  are  constructed  inside 
and  out  of  the  brick  of  the  future, — hard  and  glossy 
as  a flint,  many-coloured  as  a chameleon,  always 
beautiful  and  always  clean.  Stretching  far  away 
into  the  neighbouring  shady  combes,  and  beyond 
the  surrounding  sunny  heights,  wo  behold  an 
infinite  expanse  of  isolated  mansions  for  the 
rich,  and  groups  of  comfortable  cottages  for  the 
poor.  Each  block  of  buildings  stands  in  its  own 
ground  of  scented  garden  and  verdant  meadow. 
Each  house  is  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of 
food  by  means  of  underground  parcels  railways, 
orders  being  telephoned  and  delivery  advised  by  the 
same  means.  There  are  no  coals,  gas,  or  candles  in 
the  city.  Heat,  light,  and  motion  being  merely 
correlative  forms  of  force,  a single  wire  transmits 
the  required  amount  of  energy,  which  is  differen- 
tiated by  a simple  mechanical  arrangement,  so  that 
by  turning  one  tap  heat  passes  into  every  room,  by 
turning  another  electric  lamps  are  kindled,  aud  from 
a third  sufficient  power  is  obtained  to  drive  the 
machinery  which  effects  the  cleaning,  the  carrying, 
and  the  other  like  operations  of  every  household." 

Tfle  Surveyors’  Institution. — At  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  this  Institution  on  the  12th  ult., 
an  address  was  read  by  the  President,  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith  Woolley.  The  address,  which 
was  a very  able  and  well- written  one,  dealt 
mainly  with  subjects  connected  with  the  landed 
interest.  In  addressing  the  students  of  the 
Institution, Mr.  Woolley  said, — “I  shall  venture, 
in  virtue  of  my  office,  and  by  reason  of  the  groat 
interest  and  hearty  pride  which  I take  in  my 
profession,  to  tender  some  earnest  advice  to  the 
students  of  the  Institution,  those  alike  who  are 
preparing  for  the  important  duties  of  urban 
surveyors  of  all  classes,  and  for  the  branches  of 
the  profession  more  immediately  connected  with 
land, — I say  to  each,  use  all  possible  energy  to 
aecome  a master  in  your  craft,  but  do  not  stop 
ihere ; find  time  and  make  opportunity  for 
julture  in  other  directions.  It  is  one  of  the 
singular  advantages  of  our  profession,  that  even 
the  smallest  smattering  of,  a fortiori,  a real 
acquaintance  with  geology,  archaeology,  botany, 
or  natural  history,  and  notably  a knowledge  of 
the  chronicles  of  England,  the  historic  sites, 
including  those  of  the  great  baronial  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments  and  the  homes  of  our 
ajreat  men,  add  immensely  to  the  interest  of 
our  professional  vocations.” 

Tlie  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Page. — A committee 
aas  been  formed,  of  which  the  President  of  the 
Architectural  Association  is  chairman,  to  raise 
i fund  for  a memorial  to  the  late  Richard  C 
Page,  who  for  so  many  years  was  an  active  and 
mergetic  member  of  th9  Architectural  Associa- 
;ion,  and  for  four  years  one  of  the  Hon.  Secre- 
>aries,  and  last  Session  a Vice-President.  It  is 
oroposed  to  publish  twenty-five  photo-litho- 
fraph  copies  of  his  Pugin  drawings,  the  originals 
if  which  were  exhibited  at  the  last  conversazione. 
fhey  will  be  printed  on  stout  paper,  interleaved, 
vith  a photo-portrait  of  Mr.  Page,  preface, 
ndex,  and  list  of  original  subscribers ; the  book 
vill  be  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt 
Bttering  and  edges.  Subscribers  of  12s.  Gd. 
,nd  upwards  will  receive  gratis  a copy  of  this 
aemorial  work ; and  the  surplus  funds  will  be 
evoted  to  raising  a permanent  memorial,  the 
ature  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  amount 
ollected.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Northcote,  120,  Bel- 
rave-road,  S.W.,  is  acting  as  hon.  secretary 
f the  committee. 

Munificent  Gift  to  Glasgow  University, 
trs.  John  Elder,  Claremont  House,  Glasgow, 
as  given  12,500£.  to  the  Senate  of  Glasgow 
University  for  the  endowment  of  a Chair  of 
aval  Architecture.  Several  years  ago  Mrs. 
ilder,  whose  husband  was  the  head  of  the 
imous  Clyde  shipbuilding  company  of  John 
lder  & Co.,  gave  5,000Z.  to  the  Chair  of  Civil 
ngineering  in  the  University. 

A London  Music  Hall  Burned  Down. — 
fire  broke  out,  shortly  before  five  o’clock  on 
uesday  morning,  at  the  Raglan  Music-hall, 
nion-street,  Borough,  and  it  resulted  in  the 
ital  destruction  of  the  building.  A fire  of  a 
sstructive  nature  occurred  at  the  hall  on 
jptember  28,  1871. 


Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — The 

success  which  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  this  year  has  induced  the  Council  to 
make  arrangements  for  a similar  series  next 
session.  Electricity,  one  of  “ the  Great  Sources 
of  Power  in  Nature,”  which,  according  to  the 
charter,  it  is  the  object  of  the  civil  engineer  to 
direct, — was  then  dealt  with.  Another  most 
important  source  will  now  be  treated,  namely, 
“ Heat  in  its  Mechnical  Applications.”  The 
lectures  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evenings, 
at  eight  p.m.,  in  the  months  from  November  to 
April,  as  under.  The  first  lecture,  on  “ The 
General  Theory  of  Thermodynamics,”  was 
delivered  on  the  15th  by  Professor  Osborne 
Reynolds,  F.R.S. ; the  remainder  of  the  course 
will  include  the  following  lectures  : — 

Dec.  6th. — “ The  Generation  of  Steam,  and  the  Ther- 
modynamic Problems  involved.”  By  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 
M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Jan.  17th,  1881. — " The  Steam  Engine.”  By  Mr.  E.  A. 
Cowper,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Feb.  21st.— “ Gas  and  Calorie  Engines. ” By  Professor 
Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.SS.  L.  & E.,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

March  20th. — ” Compressed  Air  and  other  Refrigerating 
Machinery.”  By  Mr.  A.  C.  Kirk,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

April  3rd.— ” Heat-Action  of  Explosives.”  Ry  Captaii 


The  Council  also  invite  original  communications 
on  any  one  of  a very  long  and  varied  list  of 
subjects,  to  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  for 
which  premiums  may  be  awarded  from  funds 
entrusted  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
“ Telford  Fund,”  the  “ Manly  Decoration,”  the 
“ Miller  Fund,”  and  the  “ Howard  Bequest.” 

Wooden-Fronted  Houses  in  Edinburgh- 
A correspondent  of  the  Scotsman  lately  called 
attention  to  one  of  these  houses  in  the  Lawn- 
market  (next  to  the  back  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  Hall),  in  the  demolition  of  which,  he 
thought,  evidence  was  afforded  of  the  correct- 
ness of  Dr.  Robert  Chambers’s  theory  that  the 
wooden  fronts  were  not  an  afterthought,  but 
formed  part  of  the  original  design.  A popular 
tradition  is  that,  to  clear  the  Borough  Muir  of 
Wood,  the  citizens  were  allowed  timber  free  to 
form  eilis  to  their  houses,  and  hence  the  wooden 
fronts.  Dr.  R.  Chambers,  after  careful  exami- 
nation, pointed  out  that  this  was  not  so,  but 
that  the  fronts  were  originally  open  verandahs 
(one  for  each  flat),  and  that  they  were,  in  more 
recent  times,  plastered  up.  Messrs.  Kinnear  & 
Peddie,  architects,  write  to  say  that  they  are  pre- 
paring minute  drawings  of  the  house  in  question 
in  all  its  details,  which  they  intend  shall  form 
the  subject  of  a paper  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries.  They  cannot 
agree  with  the  previous  correspondent  that  the 
wooden  construction  corroborates  Dr.  Cham- 
bers’s theory  that  the  fronts  of  these  houses 
were  open  verandahs.  The  timber  framework 
as  it  is  now  seen  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
original  structure. 

A New  Residential  Locality. — We  notice 
that  the  locality  of  the  famous  residence  of 
Horace  Walpole  is  now  being  invaded  by  the 
sound  of  the  workmen’s  hammer.  A consider- 
able portion  of  the  Waldegrave  Park  Estate, 
formerly  the  grounds  of  the  Strawberry  Hill 
Mansion,  was  some  months  since  laid  out  for 
building  purposes,  and  the  residences  now  being 
erected  thereon  are  letting  and  selling  rapidly. 
A further  portion  is  about  to  be  sold  by  auction 
in  freehold  building  plots.  The  lovely  scenery 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  direct  railway 
communication  to  the  City  and  West  End  render 
the  locality  a suitable  one  for  the  erection  of 
residences  of  a superior  class. 

Heath’s  Fern  Portfolio  ” is  the  general 
title  of  a series  of  life-size  reproductions  of 
ferns,  in  which  the  author  of  “ The  Fern 
World”  will  give  what  has  never  before  been 
attempted,  namely,  absolute  facsimiles  in  form, 
colour,  and  variation  of  those  beautiful  plants, 
together  with  letterpress  descriptions  on  the 
same  plates.  Mr.  Heath’s  new  serial  will  be 
published  monthly,  by  Messrs.  Sampson  Low, 
Marston,  & Co. 

Rome. — An  important  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  Forum,  of  some  rectangular  marble 
pedestals,  stumbled  upon  by  mere  chance  in  the 
course  of  clearing  away  the  rubbish  from  what 
were  believed  to  be  only  brick  piers,  of  no 
special  interest.  These  were  found  to  be  resting 
on  marble  blocks,  bearing  inscriptions  implying 
their  connexion  with  the  Temple  of  Yesta. 

Penselwood. — General  Pitt-Rivers  has  been 
some  days  occupied,  with  eight  or  nine  excava- 
tors, in  researches  at  Penselwood,  the  British 
city  anciently  called  “ Caen  Pensanelwit,”  and 
which  was  invested  for  seven  days,  A.D.  47,  by 
Vespasian,  under  Claudius. 


Glasgow  Iron  Moulders’  Wages. — The 

iron  moulders  in  the  northern  district  of  Glasgow 
have  just  received  an  increase  of  pay,  which 
raises  the  minimum  wage  to  7?d.  per  hour. 


TENDERS. 

For  Presbyterian  Church,  Richmond.  Messrs.  Wallace 
& Flockhart,  architects,  Old  Bond-street.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  J.  Warrington  Morris  : — 

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish-town £4,152  0 0 

Dowsing  & 8ons,  Notting-hill  4,140  0 0 

Robertson,  Edgware-road  4,100  0 0 

Tavener  & Sods,  St.  John’s  Wood  ...  3,960  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons,  Putney  3,890  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown,  Camberwell 3,680  0 0 

Carless  & Co.,  Richmond  3,520  0 0 

F.  Sims,  Richmond 3,495  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  the  new  Post-office  at  Waltham-cross, 
on  the  Estate  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Colvin,  J.P.  Mr.  John  Hud- 
son, architect,  80,  Leman-street,  E. : — 

J.  Bentley,*  Waltham  Abbey  £1,550  0 0 

* Accepted. 

For  the  erection  of  a villa  residence,  Grove-road, 
George-lane,  Woodford,  for  Mr.  C.  Collins.  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  architect  : — 

J.  J.  Robson,  Woodford  (accepted)  ...  £970  0 0 

For  erecting  a n 

and  girls’  schools,  for  the  Twerton  School  I.; 

Browne  &Gill,  architects  : — 


Williams,  Bristol 

Bladwoll  & Parsons,  Bath 

W.  Birth.  Bath 

£1,943  0 

1,865  0 

1 ,680  0 

Mercer,  Bath 

1,677  10 

Mann,  Bath  

Jarvis,  Weston  

Morgan  & Lovell,  Bath  

Chaucellor,  Twerton  

Emory,  Buth  

1,664  0 

1,660  0 

1,635  10 

1,565  0 

1,506  0 

Laver,*  Bath 

1,474  0 

Wibley.4  Bath  

489  10 

* Pro\ isionally  accepted, 
t Only  for  alteration  of  the  present  schools. 

For  rebuilding  Nos.  104  & 106,  Salmon ’s-lano,  Limehouse. 

Messrs.  T.  & W.  Stone,  architects.  No  quantities 

Lewin  £930  (>  0 

Wulker  810  0 0 

Beale  826  0 0 

Higgs  823  0 0 

Forrest  787  0 0 

Johnson  757  0 0 

Thomson  & Tweed  751  0 0 

Young  719  0 0 

Thomer80u  &.  Son  734  0 0 

Plant  725  0 0 

Salt  690  0 0 

Howlett 597  0 0 


For  alterations  to  stables,  for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson, 
& Co.,  Croydon.  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect.  Quantities  not 
mpplied : — 

Smith  & Son  £493  0 0 

Maides  & Harper J83  0 0 

Doggin  483  0 0 

Higgs  440  0 0 

Harris  & Wurdrop  419  0 0 

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  399  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  artisans'  dwellings,  in  Walnut-tree- 
walk,  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  A.  Mackenzie.  Messrs.  Snooke  & 
Stock,  architects.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Linsdell  & 


Gitfard  :• 

Holland  & Hanneu  . 

Carless  & Co. 

Chafen 

Pack 

Haines 

Nightingale 

Rider  & Son  

J.  & J.  Greenwood  . 
Marsland 

D.  I).  & A.  Brown 
Ford  & Son 


..£4,236  0 0 
. 4,2)5  0 0 

..  4,150  0 0 
. 4,015  0 0 
..  3,997  0 0 
,.  3,987  0 0 
,.  3,978  0 0 
. 3,969  0 0 
. 3,933  0 0 
. 3,756  0 0 
. 3,745  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Masons'  Arms  Public-house,  Upper 
Berkeley-street,  for  Mr.  G.  Steer.  Messrs.  Bird  & 
Walters,  architects : — 

Goddon  £535  0 0 

8ehlater 435  0 0 

Williams&8on 42)  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 339  0 0 

Anley  380  0 0 

Mark  379  0 0 

For  repairs  and  alterations  at  the  Cemetery  Lodge, 
Brockley,  for  the  St.  Paul’s  Deptford  Burial  Board.  Mr. 
W.  T.  Hunt,  architect 

Keen  £200  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  173  0 0 

Mark  Redman  169  0 O 

George  Hall  (accepted) 167  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions,  including  new  shop  front, 
at  75,  Westbourne  grove.  Mr.  Spencer  W.  Grant,  nrchi- 
tect,  63,  Kinsbury-pavement,  K.C.  ? 

Axford  £985  0 0 

Emery 925  0 11 

Sago  88.5  0 0 

Drew  & Cadman  . . 692  0 0 

Bray  & Pope  (accepted)  670  0 0 


For  fittings  at  the  Storey’s  Gate  Public-house,  for  Mr. 
T.  8.  Manley.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton,  architect,  27,  Great 
George-street : — 

Goddcn  £573  0 0 

Lambic  570  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 507  0 0 

P eider  era  Work. 

Mason  £97  15  0 

Rogers  95  0 0 

Warne  89  0 0 

Heath  (accepted)  80  0 0 
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For  making,  sewering.  and  kerbing  road,  on  to©  New 
Malden  Estate.  Mr.  J . R.  Cover,  surveyor,  5,  GoildhaU 
chambers,  Baainghall-Street,  E.C. £6)9 

Carter S 

Idoyd  g*  o o 

Rowland  Bros ®35  ® „ 

Williams “7  0 « 

Harris 

Wood  ham  & Fry 6*J  ” . 

• | 

n “ r 465  0 0 

5~», «°  2 2 

8tra<  ban 410  0 0 


For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  premises,  John-street, 
Cow-cross.  Mr.  S.  C.  Aubrey,  architect.  No  quantities 

An  lev  £1,090  0 0 

Jarvis  & Sons'"  1,014  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son 844  0 0 


For  sewer  outfall  extension.  Oldershill  Estate,  Finchley. 
Messrs.  Hickson  & Son.  surveyors 

John  Bell,  Wood-green  (accepted). 


For  making  up  Sparsholt-road,  for  the  Islington  Vestry. 
Mr.  C.  Higgins,  surveyor 

John  Bell,  Wood-green  (accepted). 


For  laying  12-inch  pipe-sewer,  for  the  Tring  Local 
Board : — 

Thomas  & Cardus  £417  0 0 

John  Bell,  Wood-green 342  0 0 

G.  Capper  (accepted) 335  10  0 


For  new  building  in  London-wall.  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon, 
architect,  7,  Gray's  Inn-square.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Williams  & Gritten 

Smith  Bros £3,865  0 0 

Palmer  i Sous  3,5o0  0 0 

Conder  3.g9  0 0 

Simpson  & Son 3,3*4  0 0 

Morter...  o o 

Patman  4 Fotheringham  (accepted).  3,293  0 0 


For  stream  diversion  and  concrete  culverts,  at  Winch- 
more-hill,  for  Mr.  Sugden.  Messrs.  Hickson  & Sons,  sur- 
veyors : — 

John  Bell,  Wood-green  (accepted). 


For  the  erection  of  house,  7,  Middlesex-street,  White- 
chapel, for  Mr.  A.  A.  Romain.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  architect, 
Mile-end  : — 

Alfred  Elves,  Mile-end  (accepted) £550  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  three  shops  in  Seven 
Sisters-road,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Wood.  Mr.  Wm.  Smith, 
architect.  No  quantities 

J.  O.  Richardson  .....£939  0 0 

Wilkinson  851  11  0 

Wood  776  0 0 

Dornford  & Langham '19  0 O 

Mattock  Bros 6,7  0 0 

Larke  & Son 670  0 0 

8teel  Bros 663  0 0 

Shurmur  646  0 0 

Harper  637  0 0 

Stevens  639  0 0 


For  additions  to  Btabling,  &c.,  to  premises,  Aldemey- 
road.  Mile-end,  for  Mr.  R.  Ayton.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg, 
architect : — 

J.  R.  Hunt  £269  0 0 

F.  Wood  261  0 0 

E.  & E.  Parrott  (accepted)  248  0 0 


For  works  at  the  Clarendon  Public-house,  Mildmay 
Park-road,  for  Mr.  R.  C.  Wilson.  Mr.  G.  Edwards, 
architect : — _ . . „ 

Homan  & Co £4r0  0 0 

Green 335  0 0 

Rayment  & Son  284  0 0 

Burton 242  0 0 

8charien  & Williams  216  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  a block  of  school  buildings,  in  Car- 
pcnter's-road,  Stratford,  E.,  for  the  West  Ham  School 
Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fen- 
church-strect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis 
&Sons-.— 


Superstructure. 

Foundatio 

W.J.  Hack 

....£10,099  .... 

Martin.  Wells,  A Co. 

..  . 9,598  .... 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

....  9.684  ... 

F.  E.  Bolding 

....  9,977  .... 

\Y.  D.  Tink  

...  9,292  .... 

8,697  .... 

....  1,423 

9.200  .... 

9.317  .... 

716 

9,117  .... 

8.890  .... 

8.9)0  .... 

700 

W.  Gregar  (accepted) 

8.867  .... 

D I).  & A.  Brown 

....  8.996  ... 

M . Gentry 

9,500  ... 

720 

[Total  cost  per  head,  including  extra  foundations,  owing 
to  site  being  4 Jl.  6 in.  below  the  level  of  road,  71. 15s.  6d.' 


For  the  enlargement  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  Dawlish, 
and  the  re-seating  of  the  new  aisle 

II.  Baker,  Dawlish  £1,269  0 0 

S.  Friend,  Dawlish  . 1,250  0 0 

Stevens  & Bastow,  Bristol 1,249  O 0 

James  Loveys,  Dawlish 1,136  16  0 

D.  Reynolds,  Exeter  1,052  6 0 

E.  Andrews,  Teignmouth  1,029  4 0 

H.  Phillips.  Exeter 1,020  11  0 

F.  Durke,  Tiverton  999  0 0 

Luscombe  & Sons,  Exeter 982  0 0 

John  H.  Foaden,  Ashburton 949  16  0 

James  Hawkins,  Dawlish  919  10  0 

J.  G.  Stephens,  Exeter  (accepted) ...  943  0 0 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Oorsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 

Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 


PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Erratum. — Iu  the  list  of  tenders  for  fixtures  in  a tailor’s 
shop  at  Kiugsland  (p.  639,  last  week),  Messrs.  Scharien  A 
Williams,  one  of  the  firms  tendering,  were,  by  a printer’s 
error,  described  as  “ architects.” 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


Doolting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


J.  C.  (the  freezing  bursts  them,  and  yon  find  it  out  when 
thaw  come*).— II.  A.-R.  M.— S.  M.  (drawing  received).— W.  S.— 
Madras.— A Fellow. — T.  W.— R.  H.  C.  (thanks).— E.  R.  (shnU  hear).— 
\V.  W.  & Co.  (should  send  lists  and  amounts).— J.  O.  A.  O.— E.  E. 

[respondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pubiica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4a.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Oa.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (abont  THIRTY  words)  or  under  !s.  6d. 

Bach  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  email  sums  should 
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Art  and  Society. 

USING  last  week  we 
heard  once  more  the 
sound  of  the  vo: 
clamantis  in  deserto. 
which,  at  fitfu 
periods  and  in  tones 
of  feverish  excitement,  either 
through  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Ruskin  or  of  one  of  his 
followers,  proclaims  that  all 
is  barren,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba ; that  art  is  dead 
that  the  whole  world,  artisti- 
cally speaking,  lieth 
wickedness,  and  that  yet  the 
end  is  not.  Bad  as  things 
are,  they  may  yet, — indeed, 
almost  infallibly  will, — be- 
come worse,  until  all  pre- 
tence of  the  care  for  a love 
of  art  will  have  vanished 
from  the  earth,  and  “civilisa- 
;ion  will  have  become  extinct.”  This  time  it  is 
>ne  of  the  “ minor  prophets  ” (if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  invidious  distinction  which  the 
iraditional  undergraduate  shrank  from  making) 
vho  has  disturbed  the  calm  with  his  ominous 
»jaculations.  A very  line  decorative  designer,  a 
■ather  middling  poet,  and  an  impossibly  U topian 
locial  reformer,  Mr.  Morris  takes  his  stand, 
)y  virtue  of  these  various  gifts,  on  a pedestal 
>verlooking  the  swarm  of  misguided  humanity 
jeneath  him,  and  tries  vigorously  to  awaken  it 
;o  a sense  of  its  terrible  condition.  As  in  the 
:ase  of  some  other  preachers  who  seem  less 
a earnest,  the  text  may  vary,  but  the  sermon  is 
dways  the  same.  Nominally  it  has  been  on 
>ne  occasion  “art  and  socialism,”  elsewhere 
‘ art  and  commerce,”  and  in  a kind  of  marginal 
lote  we  are  told  that  “art and  plutocracy”  was 
he  title  which  would  have  embodied  the  real 
md  true  intent  of  the  discourse.  Mr.  Morris’s 
ludiences  have,  not  quite  unreasonably,  ob- 
ected  to  these  phantasmagoric  Bhiftings 
■f  the  point  of  view.  Both  at  Oxford  and 
t Wimbledon,  it  would  appear,  they  came  for 
>read,  and  got  a stone,  very  hard  of  digestion 
o many  of  them.  They  were  invited  to  an 
anocent  discourse  upon  art,  and  found  them- 
elves  implicated  in  assisting  at  the  promulga- 
ion  of  social  theories  of  an  abnormal  and 
larming  nature.  Several  of  the  newspapers 
f last  week  bore  witness  to  the  feeling  on  the 
art  of  some  of  these  entrapped  persons,  that 
'hatever  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Mr. 
[orris’s  social  theories,  people  who  were  in- 
ited  to  hear  about  art  were  entitled  to  expect 
xat  the  discourse  would  bear  some  more  direct 
iJlation  to  its  title,  and  that  they  should  at  least 
ave  a more  correct  idea  given  them  beforehand 
3 to  the  kind  of  gospel  that  was  to  be  preached 
(>  them.  Other  criticisms  have  appeared,  pro- 
fiting not  merely  against  the  relation  of  the 


prophet’s  lectures  to  their  title,  but  against  the 
whole  scope  of  the  views  propounded,  as  being 
not  merely  relatively  but  absolutely  illusory ; 
as  involving  both  a false  and  unfair  estimate  of 
the  state  of  art  at  the  present  day,  and  an 
utterly  mistaken  idea  as  to  the  means  by  which, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which,  art  may 
possibly  be  revived  from  its  present  assumed 
state  of  torpidity,  and  led  forth  upon  a new 
course  of  triumph.  To  complain,  as  Mr.  Morris 
does,  that  machinery  has  taken  the  place  of 
hand  labour,  is,  according  to  such  critics,  to 
ignore  the  whole  necessities  and  conditions  of 
modern  life,  and  to  contradict  the  whole 
experience  of  the  past,  which  shows  that  in 
every  great  artistic  period  the  artist  has 
worked  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of 
life  of  his  own  day,  accepting  them  and  turning 
them  to  account ; not  sighing  after  an  imagined 
state  of  things  which  might  have  given  him 
happier  and  more  inspiring  conditions  to  work 
under,  but  thinking,  feeling,  and  producing  as 
an  artist  of  his  own  day  addressing  himself  to 
the  men  of  his  own  day, — to  their  tastes,  needs, 
and  aspirations. 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  so  decisively  on  the  side  either  of  Mr. 
Morris  or  his  critics  as  they  respectively  sup 
pose.  As  to  the  immediate  complaints  of  Mr. 
Morris’s  audiences,  to  begin  with,  it  may  be 
said  that  persons  who  go  to  hear  lectures  on 

art  ” simply,  and  find  that  the  lecturer  has 
something  to  say  to  them  about  the  relation 
between  art  and  the  social  conditions  of  life 
amid  which  that  art  is  produced,  are  really 
getting  something  more  and  something  deeper 
than  they  bargained  for  or  were  promised.  The 
onus  of  the  complaint  seems  to  have  been, 
in  fact,  not  that  Mr.  Morris  should  have 
mingled  social  topics  with  art,  and  implied 
a close  relation  between  the  two,  but  that 
his  conclusions  on  the  subject  went  against 
the  grain  of  many  of  his  hearers.  Some  of 
them  were  social  Conservatives,  and  heard  that 
the  revival  of  art  could  only  be  accomplished 
by  a democratic  revolution.  Some  of  them 
were  probably  vitally  interested  in  commerce, 
and  were  told  that  commerce  had  ruined  art. 
Against  this  they  rebelled.  Why  should  such 
uncomfortable  things  be  said  to  them,  in  the 
name  of  so  apparently  light  and  innocent  a 
subject  as  art-criticism  ? It  is  the  old  cry 
which  was  raised  against  a prophet  long  ago, 

‘ Prophesy  smooth  things  to  us ; prophesy 
deceits.” 

Mr.  Morris,  we  feel  sure,  will  not  at  least 
obey  the  latter  part  of  the  demand.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  he  thoroughly  believes  what  he 
says,  and  will  not  say  what  he  does  not  believe. 
But  whether  his  position  is  in  the  abstract 
actually  true,  is  quite  another  question. 
Broadly  speaking,  his  criticism  involves  two 
main  propositions  : that  the  love  of  beauty  or 
of  art  is  almost  entirely  dead  at  present ; that 
the  division  of  labour  in  the  workshop,  owing 


to  competition  for  commercial  profit,  has 
destroyed  all  individual  interest  and  pleasure 
of  the  workman  in  his  work,  and  consequently 
all  artistic  feeling;  and  that  the  middle  classes 
live  in  a state  of  vulgar  desire  for  mere  luxury 
and  material  comfort,  without  any  care  for  art 
for  its  own  sake.  The  other  main  proposition 
is,  that  tho  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
the  abolition  of  the  capitalist  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a socialist  democx’acy,  in  which  each 
man  shall  woi-k  “ for  his  own  hand,”  feel  indi- 
vidual interest  in  his  work,  and  get  individua 
credit  for  it. 

The  first  question  is,  whether  artistic  feeling 
and  artistic  power  at  the  present  day  are  really 
so  torpid  or  non-existent  as  Mr.  Morris  says. 
One  of  his  ci-itics,  a well-known  writer  on  art, 
in  a letter  to  the  columns  of  a daily  paper, 
denied  the  fact  in  toto  both  as  to  “the  higher” 
and  the  minor  arts,  and  asserted  that  there  had 
seldom  been  a time  when  the  former,  “ espe- 
cially architecture  and  painting,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  more  refinement  and  originality 
of  treatment  than  at  present,”  or  in  which  a 
greater  advanco  had  been  made  in  the  improve- 
ment of  taste  and  culture  iu  regard  to  minor 
decorative  arts.  Mr.  Eastlake’s  proposition 
appeared  (for  the  wording  of  his  letter  was  a 
little  vague)  to  refer  to  progress  within  the 
period  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  proposition  can  quite 
be  maintained,  even  in  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a century.  Painting 
makes  the  best  show,  and  we  have  a certain 
amount  of  painting  produced  which  is  of  real 
interest,  some  which  is  the  work  of  manifest 
genius.  The  drawback,  to  our  thinking,  is  a 
sense  of  unreality  about  it,  of  the  assumption 
of  a mood  and  a style  not  really  springing  out 
of  the  spontaneous  thought  and  association  of 
our  own  day. 

“ Our  men  scarce  seem  in  earnest  now  ; 
Distinguish’d  names  ; but  ’ tis  somehow 
As  if  they  play’d  at  being  names 
Still  more  distinguish’d.” 

Nor  can  we  discern  that  architecture  has  made 
any  real  stride  since  a quarter  of  a century  back, 
except  in  an  increased  perception  of  the  import- 
ance of  practical  considerations  of  plan  and 
structure ; and  those,  though  the  basis  of  the 
art,  are  hardly  in  themselves  art  so  much  as 
science.  In  regard  to  decorative  art  there  is 
a little  more  to  be  said  against  Mr.  Morris's 
pessimism.  There  certainly  has  been  a very 
marked  advance  in  genei’al  taste  and  feeling 
in  regard  to  decoration,  furniture,  &c.,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a century, — an  advance 
to  which  Mr.  Morris  himself  has  contri- 
buted no  unimportant  part  of  the  impulse; 
and  there  is  something  almost  odd  in  finding 
him  now  standing  up  and  denying  the  existence 
or  the  value  of  a movement  in  which  he  has 
himself  been  a good  deal  concerned.  His 
statement,  that  there  is  any  considerable  section 
of  London  society,  of  whatever  grade,  which 
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“ delights  in  dirt  and  squalor’  is  simply 
absurd  ; there  are  people  who,  having  perhaps 
many  sources  of  happiness  in  domestic  life  or 
in  books  and  other  studies,  put  up  with  the 
ugliness  of  parts  of  London  more  contentedly 
than  Mr.  Morris  would  wish  them  to  do. 
There  is  such  a thing  as  a spirit  of  “ whole- 
some discontent,”  no  doubt,  but  it  does  not 
answer  to  give  too  unchecked  range  to  this 
frame  of  mind.  Mr.  Morris’s  charge  against 
the  middle  classes,  again,  that  they  live 
in  swinish  comfort,”  indifferent  to  beauty, 
is  certainly  greatly  overdrawn.  It  is  not  abso- 
lutely untrue,  but  it  is  only  true  in  this  way, 
that  many  people,  especially  those  who  have 
recently  become  rich,  have  no  really  intelligent 
interest  in  the  decoration  of  their  homes.  They 
do  want  to  have  things  in  good  taste  about 
them  ; they  will  pay  a good  deal  of  money  to 
procure  what  they  believe  to  be  beautiful 
things  ; but  they  follow  it  as  a fashion,  and 
accept  as  good  taste  what  others  accept,  not 
from  genuine  feeling  or  independent  judgment. 
This  is  not  asatisfactory  state  of  things.certainly  ; 
it  has  led  to  taste  becoming  a fashion,  and  to 
the  repetition  in  house  after  house  of  the  same 
style  of  “ a-sthetic  ” furniture,  not  so  much 
because  individual  owners  actually  want  that 
particular  thing  for  their  own  satisfaction,  but 
because  they  do  want  to  have  things  in  good 
taste,  and  they  accept  what  appears  tc  be  recog- 
nised as  the  right  thing.  It  is  a very  unintelli- 
gent form  of  artistic  taste  ; but  still  it  is  not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  living  in  “ swinish 
comfort  ” (a  rather  uncourteous  expression  to 
throw  at  the  heads  of  respectable  people),  and 
it  does  represent  a certain  desire  for  what  is 
beautiful  rather  than  for  what  is  ugly. 

But  when  Mr.  Morris  speaks  of  machinery 
having  superseded  hand-labour,  and  the  deplor 
able  effect  of  this  upon  art,  he  is  on  much 
stronger  ground,  artistically  at  all  events.  To 
say  that  we  cannot  help  this  is  one  thing;  to 
say  that  it  makes  no  real  difference  is  another. 
All  decorative  art,  all  art  of  any  kind  indeed,  is 
expression,  the  endeavour  of  the  artist  to  put 
the  expression  of  his  own  feeling  and  his  own 
enjoyment  of  his  work  into  the  form  of  his  pro- 
ductions. Among  the  many  truths  which  stand 
as  gems  amidst  Mr.  Ituskin’s  often  wild  and 
questionable  theories,  none  is  more  true  than 
that  there  can  be  no  art  except  where 
the  workman  takes  pleasure  in  his  art.  The 
artistic  form  is  the  expression  of  his  pleasure. 
Just  as  music  is  expression  in  sound,  and  there- 
fore nothing  can  ever  be  music  which  is  ground 
out  of  a machine  such  as  those  which  infest 
our  London  streets,  so  artistic  design  of  every 
kind  is  expression  in  form,  and  nothing  can  be 
called  art-work  which  is  produced  by  machinery 
at  so  much  per  gross  or  per  square  yard.  The 
workman  can  take  no  delight  in  it  for  its  own 
sake ; the  making  of  it  is  mere  drudgery, 
the  result  is  a mere  pretence.  But  in 
the  present  crowded  state  of  society  it 
is  of  no  use  to  cry  out  against  machinery ; 
a remark  which,  indeed,  seems  almost  a 
truism  to  all  but  such  fervid  imaginations  as 
those  of  Mr.  Ruskin  and  his  followers.  As  far 
as  ai  t is  concerned,  the  real  conclusion  from  the 
premises  is,  do  not  use  machinery  for  the  wrong 
things.  A great  many  things  which  are  wanted 
in  large  quantities  for  practical  use  must  be 
turned  out  by  machinery ; they  are  best  done 
by  machinery,  and  to  fall  back  on  doing  them 
by  hand  would  mean  a return  from  wealth  to 
poverty,  to  sheer  unproductive  waste  of  time  and 
labour.  But  ornament,  decorat  ion,  art  of  any  kind, 
is  a thing  which  cannot  be  done  by  machinery,  to 
be  of  any  value  at  all.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a 
necessity,  it  is  not  even  a possibility,  that  all 
people  should  be  employed  in  work  which  they 
enjoy  for  its  own  sake.  Happy  are  those  who  are 
so  employed  ; but  there  are  many  workers,  not 
only  among  the  so-called  “ working-classes,” 
who  must  of  necessity  be  employed  in  work 
which  is  wanted,  and  which  is  honest  labour 
useful  to  the  community,  but  which  is  not 
enjoyable  for  its  own  sake.  In  such  case  the 
happiness  must  be  looked  for  in  the  honest  and 
conscientious  performance  of  the  work,  in  the 
spirit  which,  according  to  George  Herbert’s 
quaint  old  verse,  puts  a beauty  into  the  humblest 
labour : — 

“ Who  sweeps  a room,  as  to  Thy  laws. 

Makes  that,  and  the  action,  tine.” 

In  the  broad  sense,  that  is  perhaps  the  artistic 
spirit ; to  do  that  which  we  are  doing  as  well  i 
as  possible.  But  in  the  more  direct  and  usual ! 
sense  of  the  word  "art,”  it  must  be  recog-  j 


nised  that  it  is  a thing  which  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  machinery,  which  must  represent 
individual  taste  and ' individual  intellect;  and 
society  should  learn  the  lesson  in  regard  to 
this, — donotorderany  ornament  that  is  machine- 
made  and  machine-repeated,  for  that  is  only  a 
ghastly  pretence  of  being  something  which  it  is 
not.  If  you  cannot  pay  for  ornament  which  is 
really  individual  design,  do  without  ornament, 
rather  than  foster  a sham. 

And  this  leads  to  the  one  comment  we  can 
make  upon  Mr.  Morris’s  panacea  for  reviving 
art,— Socialism.  In  one  sense  his  conclusion  is 
against  nearly  all  the  experience  or  example  of 
the  past.  The  greatest  artistic  works  have  been 
produced  at  the  bidding  of  rich  dignitaries  who 
paid  high  for  the  genius  of  the  artist.  It  may 
seem  a prosaic  conclusion,  but  history  shows  it 
to  be  a true  one ; just  aB  history  shows  that 
art  and  morality  have  had,  and  may  have 
practically,  no  close  relation  to  one  another. 
Look  at  the  morals  of  the  great  Italian  Renais- 
sance period,— in  every  sense  of  the  word 
“ morality,”  political  and  social;  and  then  look 
at  its  art.  That  one  comparison  should  put  an 
end  to  all  high-flown  theories  about  art  and 
morality,  and  their  supposed  intimate  relation. 
But  there  is  this  one  way  in  which  socialism  in 
a certain  sense  is  favourable  to  art,  viz.,  in 
establishing  the  principle  that  the  workman 
should  have  personal  credit  for  his  work. 
It  may  bo  that  we  cannot  conveniently  do 
without  the  existence  of  large  employers  of 
labour  even  in  the  matter  of  producing  deco- 
rative work.  It  is  a matter  of  centralisation 
and  concentration  for  public  convenience  and 
saving  of  time  ; more  than  that,  it  is  often  a 
matter  of  finding  opportunities  for  an  indi- 
vidual workman  who  could  not  find  or 
make  them  for  himself,  but  who  can 
do  beautiful  work  if  the  opportunity  is 
brought  to  him.  But  all  such  artists  grouped 
under  one  establishment  should  have  personal 
credit  for  their  own  individual  work,  where  it 
is  really  artistic  work.  A “Company”  cannot 
really  make  design  ; the  design  is  made  by  A 
or  B,  and  A or  B should  have  the  credit  of  it. 
So  far  we  may  go  with  Mr.  Morris  in  the 
direction  of  socialism,  with  a clear  conscience. 


SYRIAN  DISCOVERY. 

Ix  a short  preface  to  this  work,*  contributed 
by  Mr.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Fund  (for  which  body  the  volume  is  pub- 
lished), we  are  told  that  “while  he  was 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  his  instruments  and 
his  surveyors,  Captain  Conder  utilised  his  time 
by  taking  a journey  in  search  of  the  long-lost 
Kadesh,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hittites.  What 
he  found,  and  how  ho  found  it,  iB  here  told. 
How,  subsequently,  on  commencing  the  survey 
of  Moab,  “ he  was  ordered  back  by  the  Turkish 
oflicials,  and  how  he  succeeded,  while  being 
forced  out  of  the  country,  in  securing  the 
survey  of  500  square  miles,  may  also  be  learned 
from  these  pages.”  The  points  most  cognate 
to  our  ordinary  subjects  of  discussion  that 
occur  in  the  twelve  chapters  which  form  the 
volume  are  those  that  concern  the  light  thrown 
on  ancient  sites  and  ancient  architecture  by 
the  exploration,  and  the  large  amount  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  garnered  up  as  to  rude 
stone  monuments,  and  the  menhirs  and  dolmens 
of  Eastern  Syria. 

Originating  in  springs  issuing  from  a bare 
sloping  hill  to  the  east  of  the  little  village  of 
Lebweh,  the  Orontes  runs  in  a northerly  direc- 
tion, approximately  parallel  to  the  line  of  the 
Syrian  coast,  through  a mountain  valley  to 
Antioch,  where  it  turns  at  right  angles  to  the 
west;  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  at  a point 
which  was  selected  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria 
as  the  site  of  their  great  war  port  of  Seleucia. 
In  some  hitherto  unknown  locality,  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  course  of  the  Orontes,  formerly  stood 
Kadesh,  the  holy  city  ; the  capital  of  the  Kheta, 
or  Hittites,  a warlike  race  of  Northern  Syria, 
which,  in  the  year  13G1  B.C.,  was  attacked  by 
the  famous  Egyptian  monarch,  Rameses  Miamun. 
“ On  the  walls  of  the  Rameseum  at  Thebes  is  a 
picture  of  Kadesh,  and  again  at  Abu  Simbel, 
not  far  north,  is  a battle  picture  containing 
1,100  figures,  and  measuring  57  ft.  by  25  ft. 
From  these  contemporary  records  it  is  possible 
to  draw  very  definite  conclusions  concerning  the 
situation  of  the  town.” 


* Heth  and  Moab:  Explorations  in  Syria  in  1881  and 
1332.  By  Claude  Reign  ier  Cornier,  R.E.  London  : Bentley. 
1883. 


“In  the  picture  of  the  Rameseum,  Kadesh  is 
seen  surrounded  on  all  Bides  by  a double  ditch, 
with  bridges  on  the  east  and  west,  but  the  bas- 
relief  is  unfortunately  injured  close  to  the  city 
walls  on  the  spectator’s  right.  In  this  picture 
the  Hittites  and  their  allies  are  represented  as 
distinct  races,  with  different  kinds  of  weapons.. 
The  one  race  is  bearded,  the  other  beardless ; 
and  in  the  Abu  Simbel  picture  the  Chinese-like 
appearance  of  the  Hittites,  who  have  long  pig- 
tails, is  very  remarkable.  They  are  of  a light 
red  colour,  with  high  caps.  Kheta  Sar,  the 
Hittite  king,  is  elsewhere  represented  with 
curled  hair  and  beard  ; and  in  certain  bas-reliefs 
with  Hamathite  or  Hittite  inscriptions,  figures 
appear  with  curled  slippers  like  those  common 
once  among  the  Turks,  and  shown  on  Assyria* 
monuments  as  distinctive  of  Armenian  tribes.’' 

The  local  features  represented  in  the  Egyptian 
mural  record  are  recognised  by  Captain  Conder 
as  characteristic  of  a great  mound,  from  50  ft. 
to  100  ft.  high,  and  abont  400  yards  long,  called 
Tell-neby-Mendeh,  to  ruins  on  the  south  slope- 
of  which  the  name  Kades  is  still  applied  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district.  “Looking  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  Tell  we  perceived 
that  the  site  was  surrounded  with  water,  just  as 
in  the  Egyptian  representations  of  Kadesh. 
The  Orontes  flows  east  of  the  Tell,  and  is 
dammed  with  a broad,  flat  bulwark  of  masonry,, 
part  of  which,  at  least,  is  modern,  since  a stone 
with  a Greek  inscription  is  built  in.”  For 
further  particulars  and  for  the  comparison 
between  the  Egyptian  records  and  the  details 
of  the  locality  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  It  is  hoped  that  excavations  on  the  site 
may  hereafter  secure  important  results. 

Of  somewhat  more  practical  importance  to- 
the  future  of  Eastern  commerco  than  the 
recovery  of  the  topography  of  the  second 
millennium  before  the  Christian  era,  aro  the 
observations  made  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  constructing  a railway  from  Tripoli, 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Syrian  coast,  to  Home, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  Orontes,  and  thence  to 
Antioch  and  Aleppo.  To  gain  light  on  this  im- 
portant problem,  Captain  Conder  returned  front 
Homs,  which  he  characterises  as  a black  town, 
of  basalt,  by  the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus  to 
Tripoli,  a distance  of  fifty  miles.  Homs  is 
situated  at  a level  of  about  1,500  ft.  above  the 
sea.  But  the  pass  west  of  the  Koteineh  Lake, 
through  which  the  line  of  road  must  run,  ia 
some  500  ft.  higher,  involving  a rise  of  about 
2,000  ft.  in  rather  more  than  thirty  miles,  or  a 
gradient  of  about  1 in  78.  Over  such  an  incline  only 
one-fourth  of  the  weight  which  could  be  drawn 
at  the  speed  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour  on  a 
level  railway,  could  be  tediously  hauled  up,  at 
a speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  by  an  equal  amount 
of  locomotive  power.  The  check  thus  imposed 
on  the  utility  and  carrying  power  of  a railway 
is  of  an  almost  prohibitive  description.  In  fact, 
the  true  difficulty  of  the  case  is  thus  very  much 
under-stated,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ascent 
named  has  to  be  accomplished  in  a distance.of 
less  than  ten  miles,  which  gives  a gradient  twice 
as  steep  as  the  mean  gradient  of  the  Semmer* 
ing,  the  Poretta,  and  the  Giovi  passes  of  the 
Alps,  being,  indeed,  beyond  the  practical  limit 
of  locomotive  power.  Added  to  this,  the  dis- 
trict west  of  the  lake  consists  entirely  of 
very  hard  black  basalt,  and  “ the  samo  forma- 
tion occurs  in  the  pass  north  of  Lebanon, 
the  valley  of  the  Eleutherus  river.  Thus 
considerable  cuttings  would  be  necessary,  and 
would  have  to  be  blasted  through  the  hard 
rock.  This  would  very  greatly  increase  the 
expense  of  the  line  ; and  it  is  not  by  any  means 
clear  that  a better  system  for  railways  would 
not  be  to  make  parallel  lines  along  the  coast, 
and  along  the  plains  east  of  Lebanon,  with  8 
cross  communication  up  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes,  by  Antioch  from  the  Bay  of  Seleucia 
inland  to  Aleppo,  and  acrosB  to  the  Euphrates. 
It  is  interesting  to  see  this  confirmation,  drawn 
from  actual  observation  of  the  ground,  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  writer  of  the  article  on 
“ The  Road  to  India,”  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  January,  1879.  “ From  Tripoli,”  says  the 

reviewer,  “ it  would  be  necessary  to  follow  the 
coast  northwards  for  about  twenty-two  miles,  aa 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kebir  river 
(the  Eleutherus),  and  thence  to  follow  the 
course  of  that  river  up  to  the  plateau  which 
divides  its  source  from  that  of  the  Orontes, 
accompanying  the  course  of  that  river,  to  Homs, 
which  is  1,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  But  this 
route  to  Aleppo  is  120  miles  longer  than  that 
from  Sonedia  (at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes),  a 
consideration  which  alone  is  decisive  as  to  a 
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mail  route.”  Considering  the  extreme  vague- 
ness of  the  propositions,  for  the  verification  of 
which  the  English  public  are  so  often  and  so 
lightly  asked  to  find  money,  it  is  important  to 
place  on  record  these  positive  facts  ; conclusive 
as  they  are  against  the  claims  of  Tripoli  to  be 
considered  as  a future  We  de  pont  on  the  road 
to  India. 

The  discoveries  of  numerous  dolmens,  men- 
hirs, and  stone  circles  in  Moab,  described  in 
chapter  viii.,  lead  to  the  culminating  interest 
of  the  identification  of  the  points  of  mountain 
outlook  referred  to  in  Chapters  xxii.  and  xxiii.  of 
tho  Book  of  Numbers,  and  to  the  previously 
unimagined  fact  that  each  of  these  spots  is  the 
centre  of  a system  of  rude  stone  erections.  On 
" Mount  Nebo,  a well-defined  dolmen  was  found 
north-west  of  the  flat  ruined  cairn  which  marks 
the  summit  of  the  ridge.  The  cap  stone  was 
very  thick,  and  its  top  is  some  5 ft.  from  the 
ground  ...  On  the  south  slope  of  the 
mountain  there  is  a circle  about  200  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  a wall  12  feet  thick,  consisting 
of  small  stones  piled  up  in  a sort  of  vallum. 
At  least  one  other  dolmen  is  still  standing  on 
this  side  of  the  mountain.”  “ To  say,”  concludes 
the  discoverer  of  these  most  interesting  relics, 
11  that  we  still  find  the  altars  of  Balak  standing 
on  Nebo  may  be  premature.  To  point  out  the 
great  dolmen  at  Amman  as  tbe  throne”  (mis- 
translated bed-stead)  “of  Og,  may  be  considered 
fanciful  by  some  ; but  we  may  at  least  claim 
that  we  find  structures  which  seem  to  resemble 
the  early  altars  and  pillars  mentioned  in 
Scripture  still  existing  at  places  which,  on 
entirely  independent  grounds,  may  be  identified 
as  representing  the  Mizpeh  of  Jacob,  and  the 
holy  mountains  of  Nebo,  Baal,  and  Peor,  while 
in  Judah  not  a single  dolmen  now  remains 
standing,  because  in  their  zeal  for  the  faith  of 
Jehovah  the  good  kings,  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
swept  away  for  ever  the  “ tables  of  Gad.” 

The  archaeological  world  will  look  with  inte- 
rest for  the  publication  of  the  particulars  of  the 
700  rude  stone  monuments  discovered  within 
an  area  of  500  miles  ; for  the  “ volume  of  notes, 
plans,  and  drawings,”  and  for  the  “ forty  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Lieutenant  Hantell.”  One 
reflection  arises  from  so  much  as  the  volume 
before  us  tells  of  the  dolmen  circles  of  Eastern 
Syria,  to  which  we  have  not  now  sufficient 
Bpace  to  do  justice.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  in 
the  combination  of  menhir,  dolmen,  and  circle 
which  is  a characteristic  of  the  whole  of  this 
newly-discovered  rude  stone  province,  we  have 
an  early  adumbration  of  thatform  of  temple  archi- 
tecture which  subsequently  was  developed  with 
such  splendour,  as  well  as  with  such  invariable 
consistency.  In  the  menhir,  the  dolmen,  and 
the  circle,  we  have  the  rudiments  of  tho  hypro- 
thral  altar,  the  cella,  and  the  temenos,  or  sacred 
enclosure.  Of  the  early  significance  of  these 
three  elements  we  have  not  now  to  speak.  One 
point,  however,  may  be  noticed,  and  that  is, 
that  the  removal  of  the  menhir  from  a central 
position  in  the  system  to  the  place  of  an  out- 
lying pointer,  as  at  Stonehenge,  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  advance  in  astronomical  knowledge,  or, 
at  all  events,  in  the  connexion  between  astro- 
nomy and  Bacred  rites.  When  few  means 
existed  for  the  measurement  of  time,  the 
indication  of  the  longest  or  the  shortest  day  by 
|the  amplitude  of  sunrise  and  of  sunset,  measured 
by  a fixed  stone,  seen  from  the  cella,  or  from  the 
interior  of  a circle,  had  a practical  value,  to  which 
jit  would  be  easy  to  attach  a religious  sanction. 
And  this  is  consistent  with  the  view  that  astro- 
ilatry  is  later  in  its  origin  than  the  earliest  forms 
[of  Nature  worship.  The  hollows,  for  oil  or  for 
iblood,  found  in  many  of  the  monuments,  point 
(to  a time  when  there  was  no  very  distinct  line 
drawn  between  an  altar  and  an  idol,  the  same 
igigantic  monolith  or  trilithon  being  at  once  the 
lobject  of  veneration  and  the  site  of  sacrifice  or 
offering.  The  subject  is  a very  large  one,  and 
the  new  light  now  thrown  on  it  may  hereafter 
tell  us  very  much  as  to  the  prehistoric  growth 
(if  architecture.  Already  there  is  enough  known 
po  render  intelligible  some  of  the  most  curious 
passages  in  the  treatise,  “ Aboda  Sara”  of  the 
ilishna.  “Rabbi  Ismael  decided”  (“Aboda 
Sara,  iv.  1 ”)  “ three  stones,  of  which  two  are 
placed  side  by  side  below,  and  the  third  lies  on 
;.hem,  if  they  are  near  a statue  of  Mercury,  are 
[forbidden,  but  two  are  allowed.”  And  it  is 
lidded  that  the  three  stones, — in  fact,  the  trili- 
i;hon, — are  in  honour  of  Mercury,  to  whom 
jaever  less  than  three  were  erected.  Again, 
:;be  sages  say  that  the  heaps  of  stones  which 
lire  found  where  the  statue  of  Mercury  can  be 
ieen  are  prohibited.”  The  fact  that  the  cairns 


are  now  found  to  mark  the  spot  where  a dolmen, 
menhir,  or  sacred  site  became  visible,  is  ex- 
planatory of  these  passages.  The  worship  of 
a deity  symbolised  by  a pillar  or  standing  stone 
is  spoken  of  as  “ throwing  a stone  to  Mercury,” 
and  the  custom  of  adding  a stono  to  these  cairns 
of  an  ancient  rite  has  not  even  yet  altogether 
died  out.  Buxtorff  speaks  of  the  trilithon  as 
Beth  Kolim,  the  House  of  Kolim, — part  of 
the  word  marcolim.,  which  is  usually  translated 
Mercury.  Without  going  into  more  detail,  the 
indications  thus  afforded  of  the  character  of  the 
trilithon  are  suggestivo  of  the  identity  of  the 
menhir  with  the  image  of  the  deity  in  whose 
honour  the  dolmen  was  reared. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Btone  monuments 
are  referred  to  in  this  important  treatise  of  the 
oral  law,  as  connected  with  a contemporary 
idolatry,  is  rendered  very  striking  by  the  dis- 
covery of  such  important  examples  of  the 
pillars,  altars,  circles,  and  cairns  at  the  very 
spots  described  in  the  Pentateuch  as  devoted  to 
the  worship  of  Baal  and  of  Peor.  The  word 
marcolim  is  probably  only  an  Aramaic  trans- 
literation of  Mercury,  so  well  known  as  a 
terminal  figure,  or  pillar  God,  and  thus  very 
closely  identified  with  the  menhir.  The  ex- 
pression Beth  Kolim  is  still  more  striking,  as 
(though  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Bath  Kol,  or  voice  heard  in  the  temple)  it  is 
suggestive  of  the  idea  that  these  ancient  monu- 
ments were  regarded  as  the  abodes  of  oracles, 
and  that  the  gods  of  the  Moabites,  down  to  a late 
period  in  the  history  of  Syria,  were  inquired  of 
by  their  worshippers  at  those  long-hallowed 
spots  where  ancient  prophets  and  kings  had 
reared  seven  altars,  and  sacrificed  on  every  altar 
a bullock  and  a ram,  the  channels  for  the  blood 
of  which  have  not  yet  been  obliterated  by  the 
weather,  after  a lapse  of  more  than  3,500  years. 


AN  AMATEUR  ARCHITECT  OF  THE 
TIME  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  little  treatise  in  two  parts  on  “The 
Elements  of  Architecture,  by  the  curious  pencil 
of  the  ever-memorable  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  kt., 
late  Provost  of  Eton  College,”  is  interesting  in 
relation  to  the  author  and  to  the  time  when  it 
was  written,  and  is  indeed  not  undeserving  of 
perusal  on  its  own  account.  It  seems  to  have 
been  first  published  in  1651  in  the  collection  of 
his  miscellaneous, — very  miscellaneous, — pro- 
ductions, with  a sketch  of  his  life,  by  his  attached 
friend  and  fellow  fisherman,  Izaak  Walton.  He 
was  born  in  1568,  a member  of  a Kentish  family 
which  had  maintained  strong  footing  in  every 
Royal  Court  at  least  since  Edward  IV.  At  thirty 
years  of  age  he  returned  to  England  from 
foreign  travel  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and 
became  the  familiar  friend,  and  then  a secre- 
tary, of  the  Earl  of  Essex  when  at  the  height  of 
favour  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James 
appreciated  some  earlier  services  as  well  as 
his  familiarity  with  Europe  and  its  languages, 
and  gave  him  important  diplomatic  employ- 
ment, especially  as  Ambassador  to  the  Venetian 
Republic. 

It  was  his  prolonged  sojourn  in  Italy  that  led 
him  to  the  studies  that  we  are  principally 
concerned  with.  Of  his  poems,  the  Character 
of  a Happy  Life,  “ How  happy  is  he  born  and 
taught,  &c.,”  is  the  best  known,  but  there  are 
others  also  which  confirm  his  title  to  a laurel 
crown.  “ I found  it,”  he  says,  “ less  pre- 
sumptuous for  me,  who  have  long  contemplated 
a famous  Republic,  to  write  now  of  architec- 
ture, than  it  was  anciently  for  Hippodamus  the 
Milesian  [Arist.,  pol.  2,  c.  6]  to  write  of 
Republics,  who  was  himself  but  an  architect.” 
He  decides  to  treat  the  subject  by  the  logical 
rather  than  the  historical  method,  as  the 
shortest  and  most  elemental,  and  also  the 
soundest,  ’ and  he  enunciates  a principle  which 
is  indeed  worthy  of  wide  application;  “though 
in  practical  knowledge  every  complete  example 
may  bear  the  credit  of  a rule,  yet,  peradventure, 
rules  should  precede,  that  we  may  by  them 
judge  of  examples.” 

His  essay  has  various  points  of  interest  ii  the 
historical  illustration  of  tbe  condition  of  archi- 
tectural theory  as  well  as  practice  in  his  time, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Italy.  His  notions  of 
Gothic  architecture  are  those  which  remained  in 
vogue  long  after,  and  his  bad  taste  in  this  respect 
is  also  combined  with  unusually  false  ideas  as 
to  the  constructive  values  of  circular  or  pointed 
arches. 

He  recites  a variety  of  cautions  as  to  choice 
of  site  for  a mansion,  avoidance  of  fogs,  exhala- 


tion from  fens,  and,  taught  by  Italian  experience, 
“ mineral  exhalation  simply  from  the  soil,”  want 
of  sun  or  circulation  of  air,  scarcity  of  water,  of 
fuel,  inaccessibility  by  land  or  navigable  river 
or  sea.  Furthermore,  the  consideration  of  some 
circumstances,  he  says,  is  urged  by  those  who 
seem  a little  astrological,  who  warn  us  from 
places  of  malign  influence  ; such  as  are  subject 
to  inconveniences  that  “ are  frequent  without 
any  evident  cause.”  Astrology  should  scarcely 
have  been  required  to  enforce  a warning 
against  sites  subject  to  earthquakes,  or  conta- 
gions, or  even  prodigious  births,  if  we  include 
deformities,  cretinism,  &c.  But  it  was  wiser  to 
avoid  such  localities,  at  any  rate  ; even  the 
credulous  were  to  be  congratulated  who  were 
deterred  by  a supposition  of  astrological  reasons, 
rather  than  those  who  might  be  too  proud  to 
dread  any  evil  that  they  could  not  account  for. 
A final  caution  is  very  characteristic,  “ which  I 
know  not  how  to  sort,”  he  says,  “unless  I call 
it  political.”  “ By  no  means  to  build  too  near 
a great  neighbour,  which  were  in  truth  to  be  as 
unfortunately  situated  on  the  earth  as  Mercury 
is  in  the  heavens,  for  the  most  part  either  in 
combustion  or  obscurity  under  brighter  beams 
than  his  own.” 

What  we  should  call  considerations  of  aspect, 
he  treats  of  as  the  “ placing  of  the  parts,”  about 
which  he  propounds  what  he  calls  “ a rule  of 
mine  own  collection,”  from  noting  that  art  was 
then  in  truest  perfection  when  it  might  be 
reduced  to  some  natural  principle.  “For  what 
are  the  most  judicious  artisans  but  the  mimics 
of  nature  ” ; the  deduction  from  consideration 
of  that  master  fabric  the  human  frame  being 
that  “ it  plainly  appeareth  as  a maxim  drawn 
from  the  divine  light,  ‘that  the  place  of  eveiy 
part  is  to  be  determined  by  use.’  ” 

Good  so  far ; what,  however,  of  the  special 
applications  wherein  guidance  most  is  required  ? 
We  seem  to  have  a hint  of  the  habits  of  early 
rising  of  our  ancestors  in  the  instruction,  “ Let 
all  the  principal  chambers  of  delight,  all  studies 
and  libraries,  be  towards  the  east,  for  the 
morning  is  the  friend  of  the  muses.”  And  he 
gives  up  the  southern  aspect,  or  meridional,  to 
all  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stilla- 
tories,  stoves,  rooms  for  baking,  brewing,  wash- 
ing, or  the  like,  as  if  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  to 
be  directly  utilised  to  saving  of  fuel,  and  as  if 
this  heat,  so  valuable  elsewhere,  would  not  bo 
an  idle  aggravation  of  an  inconvenienoe  which 
the  artificial  heat  employed  for  the  domestic 
offices  produces  of  necessity.  He  is  more  within 
his  right  when  he  relegates  pantry,  buttery, 
and  granaries  to  the  north,  as  well  as,  following 
Vitruvius,  galleries  for  pictures.  Again,  he  is 
too  reminiseent  of  the  Venice  of  his  long  sojourn, 
when  he  enjoins  that  “ chambers  appointed  for 
gentle  motion  ” (indoor  exercise,  apparently),  as 
galleries,  should  be  to  the  north. 

If  we  are  to  read  him  stiictly  here,  he  would 
give  his  building  an  aspect  due  east,  one  of  the 
worst  imaginable  on  English  ground,  even  when 
the  occupants  rose  at  five  o’clock  winter  and 
summer.  With  our  present  habits,  which 
probably  give  us  as  many  useful  hours  in  the 
day,  the  morning  sun  is  delightful  to  get  up  by 
and  to  breakfast  by ; but  far  more  important  to 
us  is  it  to  have  all  the  winter  sun,  from  rising  to 
setting,  in  our  best  rooms,  and  for  our  afternoon 
and  evening  rooms  to  command  the  cheerfulness 
and  delight  of  the  autumnal  and  even  the 
summer  sunsets. 

It  seems  strange  that  Wotton,  writing  in  the 
days  when  the  Elizabethan  mansions  were 
rising,  and  when  the  bay-window  waB  a favourito 
feature,  should  have  had  nothing  better  to  say 
of  the  various  schemes  by  whioh  the  problems 
presented  to  the  architect  by  our  climate 
should  be  met,  especially  how  advantages  of 
varied  prospect  might  be  combined  with  those 
of  uniform  and  limited  aspect,  by  bay-windows 
at  fronts  or  angles ; and  then  as  to  how  our 
enemy  tho  east  wind  might  be  Bent  past,  instead 
of  through,  our  rooms,  and  how  the  chance  of 
south-westerly  aspect  might  best  be  protected 
against  the  drawback  of  facing  prevalent  moist 
and  even  tempestuous  winds. 

A criticism  is  involved  in  this  caution  of  which 
we  have  many  opportunities  of  noting  the  just- 
ness : “When  several  orders  are  superposed,  the 
projecting  or  jutting  parts,  as  they  are  termed, 
should  be  very  moderate,  especially  the  cornices 
of  the  lower  orders.  For  whilst  some  think  to 
give  them  a beautiful  and  royal  aspect  by  their 
largeness,  they  sometimes  hinder  both  the  light 
within,  and  likewise  detract  much  from  the 
view  of  the  front  without,  as  well  appeareth 
in  one  of  the  principal  fabrics  at  Venice,  the 
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palace  of  the  Duke  Griraam  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  which  by  this  magnificent  error  is 
something  disgraced.”  The  propriety  of  the 
subordination  of  inferior  entablatures  and 
mouldings  may  be  appreciated  by  the  e®ecfc 
its  disregard  in  structures  nearer  at  hand  than 
the  Grand  Canal  at  Venice.  How  they  can 
darken  what  is  apt  to  seem  the  even  oyer- 
lighted  Grimani  palace  is  not  so  obviously 

intelligible.  Is  it  that,  as  throughout  the  Regent  s 

Park  terraces,  the  projecting  entablatures  cut 
off  all  prospect  from  the  windows  above  them 
of  what  was  so  well  worth  seeing  below  and  in 

fr<Le8s  successfnlly,  Wotton  states  five  theorems 
in  explicit  mathematical  form,  and  concludes, 
unluckily,  that  the  semicircular  is  the  firmest 
ficrure  for  an  arch,  little  weakened  by  an 
addition  of  distent”  of  one-fourteenth  part, 
and  so  made  most  graceful. 

“ As  for  those  arches  which  our  artisans  call 
of  the  third  and  fourth  point,  and  the  Tuscan 
writers  di  terzo  and  di  quarto  acuto,  becauso 
they  always  concur  in  an  acute  angle,  and 
spring  from  the  division  of  the  diameter  into 
three,  four,  or  more  parts  at  pleasure,  I say 
such  as  these,  both  for  the  natural  imbecility  of 
the  sharp  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  their 
very  nncomeliness,  onght  to  be  exiled  from 
judicious  eyes  and  left  to  their  first  inventors 
the  Goths  or  Lombards,  amongst  other  relics  of 
that  barbaroua  age.” 

He  touches  the  margin  of  one  problem  of 
much  interest,— the  due  proportion  of  window 
to  wall-Bpace,  though  without  offering  guidance 
in  treating  it  beyond  generalities.  Vitruvius, 
he  observes,  seems  to  have  been  an  extreme 
lover  of  luminous  rooms.  “And,  indeed,  I 
must  confess  that  a frank  light  can  misbecome 
no  edifice  whatsorer,— temples  only  excepted,— 
devotion  more  requiring  collected  than  diffused 
spirit.  Yet,  on  the  other  side,  we  must  take 
heed  not  to  make  a house  (though  for  civil  use) 
all  eyes,  like  Argus,  which  in  Northern  climes 
would  be  too  cold,  in  Southern  too  hot ; and, 
therefore,  the  matter  indeed  importeth  more 
than  a merry  comparison.”  That  he  leans, 
however,  to  moderation  in  window-space,  ap- 
pears by  his  remark  that  windows  “consisting 
of  so  different  and  unsociable  pieces  as  wood, 
iron,  lead  and  glass,  and  those  small  and  weak, 
were  easily  shaken,”— considerations  which 
manifestly  had  great  influence  with  the  designers 
and  constructors  of  his  day. 

For  his  observations  on  smoky  rooms,  he 
refers  to  Philibert,  or,  as  he  calls  him,  Philippe 
de  l’Orme,  who  certainly  Bpeaks  mneh  to  the 
purpose.  Something,  be  believed,  might  be 
done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  having  regard  in 
the  distribution  of  fires  in  rooms  to  the  direc- 
tion of  prevalent  windB  ; beyond  this,  “ either 
the  wind  is  too  much  let  in  above  at  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  or  the  smoke  stifled  below  ; if 
none  of  these,  then  there  is  a repulsion  of  the 
fume  by  some  higher  hill  or  fabric  that  shall 
overtop  the  chimney,  and  work  the  former 
effect ; if  likewise  not  this,  then  the  room  which 
is  infested,  must  be  necessarily  both  little  and 
close,  so  as  the  smoke  cannot  issue  by  a natural 
principle,  wanting  a succession  and  supply  of 
new  air.” 

Wotton  quotes  one  of  his  suggested  allevia- 
tions of  “ the  incommodity  of  Btnoke,”  which  is 
in  principle  identical  with  the  contrivance  of 
discharging  exhaust  steam  into  the  smoke 
funnel,  by  which  Stephenson  overcame  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  draught  to 
maintain  the  violent  combustion  required  in  his 
locomotive  furnace.  A brass  ball  of  good  size 
filled  with  water,  and  with  one  hole  for  escape 
of  steam,  is  to  be  hung  above  the  fire,  “ whereof 
the  water  within  being  rarified,  and  by  rarifac- 
tion  resolved  ,iuto  wind,  will  break  ont,  aud  so 
force  np  the  Bmoke,  which  otherwise  might 
linger  in  the  tunnel  by  the  way,  and  oftentimes 
revert.” 

The  natural  hospitality  of  Englard  is  given 
as  a reason  for  a more  spacious  and  luminous 
kitchen  than  he  had  observed  to  be  usual  in 
Italy ; and  that  it  should  have  likewise  “ a more 
competent  nearness  to  the  dining-room,”  is 
urged  rather  oddly  to  avoid  the  chance,  besides 
o;her  inconveniences,  that  “ perhaps  some  of 
the  dishes  may  straegle  by  the  way.” 

He  ofcs  rves  that  as  regards  the  Italians, — 
“There  was  a kind  of  conflict  between  their 

dwelling  aud  their  being I observe,”  he 

says,  “ no  nation  in  the  world,” — and  he  knew 
Germany  and  France  well, — “by  nature  more 
private  and  reserved  than  the  Italian  ; and,  on 
the  other  side,  in  no  habitations  less  privacy.” 


This  was  a necessary  consequence  of  “ so 
casting  their  partitions  (that  is,  disposing  their 
apartments),  as  when  all  doors  are  open  a man 
may  see  through  the  whole  house,  which  doth 
necessarily  put  an  intolerable  servitude  upon  all 
the  chambers,  save  the  inmost.”  Another 
sentence  gives  the  key  to  the  seeming  incon- 
gruity by  revealing  that  the  reserved  Italian 
nature  had  another  side, — “ The  direct  opposi- 
tion of  such  overtures  (that  is,  the  setting  doors 
between  chambers  in  series  opposite  to  each 
other),  being,  indeed,  grounded  upon  the  fond 
ambition  of  displaying  to  a stranger  all  the 
furniture  at  one  sight.”  Ho  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  accept- 
ance of  this  singularly  inconvenient  arrange- 
ment in  many  great  English  mansions  of  his 
time,  which  seems  so  curiously  to  contradict 
Bacon’s  maxim  that  “ homes  are  built  to  live 
in,  not  to  look  at.” 

These  excerpts  from  the  first  part  of  the  little 
treatise  may  be  concluded  with  one  more  which 
does  credit  to  the  good  sense  of  the  Italian 
architects  and  the  observation  of  Sir  Henry  : — 

“ Touching  conducts  for  the  'mi Hag e (sewage) 
and  other  necessities  of  the  houses  (which,  how 
base  soever  in  use,  yet  for  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  as  considerable  and  perhaps  more 
than  the  rest)  I find  in  our  authors  this  counsel, 
that  art  should  imitate  nature  in  those  ignoble 
conveyances,  and  separate  them  from  sight 
(where  there  wants  a running  water)  into  the 
most  remote  and  lowest  and  thickest  part  of  the 
foundation,  with  secret  vents  passing  up  through 
the  walls  like  a tunnel  to  the  wild  air  aloft, 
which  all  Italian  artisans  commend  for  the  dis- 
charge of  noisome  vapours,  though  elsewhere, 
to  my  knowledge,  little  practised.” 

Even  now,  after  three  hundred  years,  Sir 
Henry’s  countrymen  are  only  inoidentally 
adopting  this  admirable  sanitary -precaution. 

It  were  superfluous  to  extract  or  to  advert  to 
numerous  Bound  precepts  which,  in  substance, 
are  familiar  enough  if  sometimes  quaintly 
expressed,  as, — “ exact  care  is  required  for  the 
foundation,  for  if  that  happen  to  dance  it  will 
mar  all  the  mirth  in  the  house,” — till  he  arrives 
at  the  question  of  the  roof,  when  “ the  house 
may  now  have  leave  to  put  on  his  hat,  having 
hitherto  been  uncovered  itself  and  consequently 
unfit  to  cover  others.”  His  second  part  com- 
prises much  pleasant  reading,  treatingof  internal 
and  external  ornament.  The  opening  sentence 
(which  has  for  a longtime  stood  as  a motto  on 
the  title-page  to  each  of  our  completed  volumes) 
is  replete  with  the  spirit  that  animated  the 
founders  of  the  mansions  of  the  landed  gentry 
under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts  : — 

“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house  and 
home  being  the  theatre  of  his  hospitality,  the 
seat  of  self-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part  of 
his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  son’s  inheritance, 
a kind  of  private  princedom,  nay,  to  the  pos- 
sessors thereof,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  world, 
may  well  deserve  by  these  attributes,  according 
to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and 
delightfully  adorned.”  Home  sympathies  these, 
not  the  less  honourable  because  paraded  osten- 
tatiously by  a fool  like  Master  Slender, — “ I 
would  I might  never  come  in  mine  own  great 
chamber  again  else.” 


A RESPITE  FOR  OLD  LONDON. 


" Where  the  fair  columns  of  St.  Clement  stand. 

Whose  straiten'd  bounds  encroach  upon  the  Strand; 
Where  the  low  pent-house  bows  the  walker’s  head, 
And  the  rough  pavement  wounds  the  yielding  tread." 

Gat,  Trivia,  iii. 


Tue  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  re 
solved  to  postpone  for  the  present  some  of  their 
schemes  which  embody  certain  improvements 
in  the  size  and  direction  of  existing  London 
streets.  We  shall  have  to  wait  awhile  for  the 
direct  thoroughfares  from  Piccadilly  through 
Soho  and  St.  Giles’s  to  Bloomsbury,  from 
Charing-cross  to  Oxford-street,  and'  from  the 
Gray’s  Inn-road  (corner  of  Clerkenwell-road) 
to  the  Angel  at  Islington.*  Two  of  the 
Board’s  projects  had  certainly  assumed  no 
definite  shape,  but  these  latter  are  noteworthy 
quite  as  much  for  what  their  abandonment 
leaves  us  longer  to  enjoy  as  for  what  their 
accomplishment  would  have  performed.  We 
speak  of  the  new  approaches  to  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice,  the  one  from  the  north  along 
Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  through  the  purlieus  of 
Yere-street,  Clare  Market,  and  Clement’s  Inn; 
the  other  from  the  west  over  the  sites  of  the 


churches  of  St.  Mary-le-Strandand  St.  Clement 

Danes,  with  the  intervening  Wych-street  and 
Holywell-street.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
prospects  in  all  London  is  at  this  day 
to  be  seen  from  the  western  end  of  St. 
Clement  Danes  Church,  a view  unsur- 
passed by  Staple  Inn,  Fetter-lane,  or  even 
Cloth  Fair.  Standing  then  by  the  site  of 
that  church  tower  from  whose  roof  a gun 
was  levelled  at  Essex  House  hard  by,  in  the 
attack  upon  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  that  title, 
and  facing  the  west,  one  sees  immediately  to 
the  right  hand  the  entrances  to  Clement’s 
Inn  and  Danes  Inn.  In  the  centro  of  the 
picture,  at  tho  middle  distance,  is  a quaint 
old  house,  now  divided  into  two,  occupied  by 
mine  host  of  the  Rising  Sun  and  by  a book- 
seller ; whilst  the  narrow  openings  at  its  either 
sido  severally  curve  in  growing  obscurity  to 
what  was  the  Cock  and  Magpie  (or  Pye)  in 
Drury-lane  over  against  Craven  House  (Olympic 
Theatre),  and  to  tho  former  site  of  the  May- 
pole,  in  the  Strand,  which  the  Drurv-lane 
farrier,  John  Clarges,  set  up  to  celebrate  his 
daughter  Nan's  good  fortune  in  becoming  a 
duchess.*  Our  capital  can  boast  of  few  such 
houses  as  that  of  which  we  here  speak  : though 
in  point  of  form,  if  not  of  age,  it  has  a rival  in 
its  Fleet-street  neighbour,  reputed  home  of  the 
author  of  “ Poly-olbion,”  and  in  one  more  remote 
at  Norton  Folgate.  For  this  house,  conspicuous 
like  those  for  an  upper  balustrade  and  antique 
casements,  has  listened  many  and  many  a 
year  to  the  chimes  at  midnight,  which 
Sir  John  Falstaff  recalled  to  the  memory  of 
Master  Shallow.  Though  not  co-eval  with  the 
worthy  knight,  it  is  certainly  a contemporary  of 
the  windmill  at  the  nether  end  of  Milford-lane, 
as  well  as  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
the  Strand,  and  has  witnessed  the  demolition  of 
Chester  Inn,  Strand  Inn  and  Bridge,  and  St. 
Ursula-le-Strand's  Church,  for  the  erection  of 
Somerset  Place.  A few  years  later  the  road- 
way below,  long  known  as  “ Without  Temple 
Barr,”  is  crowded  with  the  soldiery  who  are 
investing  Robert  Devereux’s  mansion  in  the 
Outer  Temple,  the  successive  names  of  which 
are  in  themselves  an  epitome  of  the  local 
history.f  This  house  has  seen  the  whole 
career,  extending  over  200  years,  at  once 
glorious  and  ignoble,  of  Temple  Bar,  and  here 
remains  in  survival  of  the  comprehensive  altera- 
tions made  around  it  seventy  years  ago.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  the  flat  roof  and  balcony 
afforded  a convenient  place  whence  to  see  the 
hideous  relics  impaled  upon  Temple  Bar  This, 
though,  can  scarcely  have  been  the  case,  for 
during  the  whole  time  that  barbarous  custom 
prevailed,  and,  indeed,  for  many  years  after- 
wards, there  lay  between  the  house  and  the  Bar 
many  structures  which  must  have  effectually  ob- 
structed the  view.  These  were  some  buildings 
against  the  northern  sido  of  St.  Clement’s 
Church,  the  church  steeple  itself,  and  the  bow 
of  Butcher-row  terminating  in  the  parish  alms- 
houses and  vestry-room. 

Asa  collection  of  shambles  and  stalls,  Butcher- 
row  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century;  since 
licence  for  a flesh-market  here  was  granted  in 
the  21st  Edward  I This  character  it  retained 
during  the  period,  previously  described  by  Fitz- 
Stepheu  (temp.  Henry  II.),  when  the  scholars 
and  City  youth  would  walk  forth  in  summer 
evenings  to  take  the  air,  repairing  to  the  sweet, 
wholesome,  and  clear  Holy  Well  and  St. 
Clement’s  Well.  The  latter  is  now  represented 
by  a conduit-head  near  the  church.  The  former 
exists  beneath  the  Unity  Tavern  which  was 
lately  erected  in  place  of  the  old  Spotted  Dog 
in  the  Strand.  The  humorous  print  of  the 
“ Beaux’s  [sic]  Disaster”  contains  a good  view  of 
the  Row  : some  butchers  adjust  their  differences 
with  an  exquisite  by  hanging  him  by  his  skirts 
on  to  a meat-hook.  Conspicuous  among  the 
wooden  and  plastered  structures  of  King 
Edward  YI.’s  days  stands  a five  - storied 
Jacobean  house,  bearing  on  its  front  roses, 
crowns,  and  fleurs-de-lis.  This  was  inhabited 
by  the  Count  Beaumont,  French  ambassador  to 
King  James  I.,  and  provided  a lodging  to  tho  Due 
de  Sully  in  1603,  whilst  the  “ palace  of  Arundel  ” 
was  preparing  for  him.  Latterly  Butcher-row 
became  famous  for  the  Bear  and  Harrow, 
returning  whence  to  Duke  (now  Sardinia) 


• See  the .JhiildfjLr  December  .lfi,.18S2  -r  February  .12, 
1833;  and  May  26,  1883. 


• A narrow  passage  behind  the  Olympic  Theatre  retains 
the  name  of  Maypole-allev.  . „ . 

t Exeter  House  (the  Bishop’s  Ion)  .Paget  Place,  Norfolk 
House,  Leicester  House,  and  Essex  House.  The  Countess 
of  Nottingham  who  retained  Essex’s  ring  died  in  Arundel 
House,  bard  by.  The  bell  which,  he  brought,  from  C»d»* 
hangs  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
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Street,  Nat  Lee,  overtaken  with  wine,  was 
suffocated  in  Clare  Market  by  the  snow ; for 
Betty’s  chop-house  and  for  Clifton’s  Eating- 
house,  a resort  of  Goldsmith,  Boswell,  and 
Johnson.  It  was  in  Butcher-row  that  Johnson, 
after  worship  at  St.  Clement’s,  met  his  fellow- 
collegian  Oliver  Edwards,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  they  left  Pembroke,  that  “ nest  of 
singing  birds,”  fifty  years  before.  He  talked 
of  their  advancing  age,  to  the  Dootor’s  distaste : 

“ Don’t  let  us  discourage  one  another.”  Then 
Edwards,  a slow,  well-meaning  man  withal, 
made  the  exquisitely  naive  remark  which  so 
charmed  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua: — “You  are  a 
philosopher,  Dr.  Johnson.  I have  tried  too  in 
my  time  to  be  a philosopher,  but,  I don’t  know 
how,  cheerfulness  was  always  breaking  in.”  At 
Clifton’s,  Johnson,  ever  ready  to  talk,  entered 
into  an  argument  as  to  tho  cause  of  a negro’s 
complexion  with  the  excitable  Irishman  who 
possibly  may  have  just  seen  the  kneeling  black 
figure  supporting  a dial  in  the  pretty  Garden- 
court  of  Clement’s  Inn,  the  gift  to  the  Society 
of  Hollis,  Earl  of  Clare.  Tho  Irishman  soon 
reduced  the  discussion  to  a dispute,  which  his 
opponent  ended  with  an  unwonted  forbearance 
by  leaving  his  seat  and  walking  quietly  away. 
By  the  south-eastern  corner  to  Butcher-row  and 
Clement’s-lane  was  the  wretohed  tenement 
where,  according  to  Winter’s  confession,  he, 
with  Catesby,  Guy  Fawkes,  and  Wright, 
administered  the  oath  of  secrecy  to  the  con- 
spirators, when  all  received  the  sacrament  in 
an  adjoining  room.  The  Row,  with  Ship-yard, 
Crown-court,  Crown-place,  &c.,  and  parts  of 
Clement’s  lane  and  Inn,  was  pulled  down  some 
seventy-five  years  ago  in  carrying  out  Alderman 
Pickett’s  scheme,  a project  which  originally 
embraced  the  reconstruction  of  the  church  in 
alignment  with  the  oval  open  space  cleared 
away  about  it. 

A portion  of  'Clement’s-lane  remains,  by 
King's  College  Hospital,  which  occupies  the  site 
of  the  parochial  burying-ground,  being  that, 
beyond  doubt  (for  Hawdon,  the  law  writer,  died 
within  the  parish)  to  which  Joe  conducts  Lady 
Dedlock  in  “ Bleak  House.”  The  new  Law 
Conrtshave  claimed  their  place,  and  within  the 
past  few  weeks  the  destruction  of  Horseshoe- 
passage,  with  the  fine  old  honse  at  the  Carey-strect 
corner,  in  its  last  days  a district  soup-kitchen, 
takes  away  nearly  all  the  old-world  aspect  of 
this  locality.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
at  Clement’s  Inn  they  will  talk  of  mad  Shallow 
yet,  of  Skogan,*  whose  head  Falstaff  broke  at 
the  court-gate  when  ho  was  not  a crack  thus 
high,  or  of  the  Staffordshire  worthies  a quartet 
of  such  swinge-bucklers  as  we  have  not  in  all 
the  Inns  of  Court  again.  But  we  may  call  to 
mind  a ragged  little  urchin  begging  his  meals 
in  the  Inn,  and  who,  befriended  by  a lawyer’s 
clerk  who  taught  him  to  earn  a few  pennies  by 
oopying,  ultimately  raised  himself  to  the  Bench 
as  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders.  In  Clement’s 
Inn,  too,  lived  Hollar,  known  there  as  “ tho 
Frenchman  limner,”  and  Sir  John  Trevor, 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  Speaker,  one  of  the 
few  men  who  dared  to  caution  his  cousin  Jeffreys 
and  King  James  II.  against  their  untoward 
conduct.  The  Angel  Inn,  whence  Bishop 
Hooper  was  taken  to  the  stake  at  Gloucester, 
was  pulled  down  in  1854.  The  Hall  was  built 
in  1715,  the  device  in  its  front  having  reference 
to  the  mode  of  the  saint’s  martyrdom  in  being 
tied  to  an  anchor  and  cast  into  the  Bea. 

Along  the  Bouthem  Bide  of  Wych-street, 
leading  to  the  Via  de  Aldwich,  or  Drury-lane, 
are  some  rare  examples  of  early  seventeenth- 
century  domestic  architecture.  The  side  pre- 
mises of  the  Rising  Sun,  the  wooden  fronts  of 
Nos.  39  and  40,  with  the  elevations  both  in 
front  and  at  the  rear  of  Nos.  43,  45 — 48,  form 
one  of  the  best  groups  of  their  kind  in  the 
town.  The  open  space  on  the  northern  side 
marks  the  site  of  the  White  Lion,  a favourite 
1 “ flash  ken  ” of  Jack  Sheppard,  and  which,  with 
| his  master  Owen  Wood’s  reputed  workshop  by 
the  entrance  was  removed  just  three  years  ago. 
The  sign  of  the  crescent  moon  still  distinguishes 
the  print-shop  (No.  36)  in  Holy  well-street, 
which  house  and  Nos.  1 — 3,  14,  31 — 34,  and  38, 
are  worthy  of  examination.  Nevertheless,  this 
once  highly  characteristic  thoroughfare  has 

•‘  Henry,  usually  called  moral,  Skogan,  whom  Ben 
Jon9on  describes  as,— 

A fine  gen  lemon  an 6 master  of  arts, 

Of  Henry  the  Fourth's  time,  that  made  disguiseB 
For  tho  Sing’s  son9,  and  writ  in  ballad  royal 
Daintily  well. 

There  was  also  John  Skogan,  a professional  jester,  temp. 
1 Edward  IV.,  who  in  repute  was  the  Joe  Miller  of  Shake- 
1 pesre’e  day.  Joe  Miller  wa»  buried  in  the  graveyard 
mentioned  above. 


suffered  considerable  changes  of  late ; whilst 
the  quaint  rampant  lion  boldly  carved  in  wood, 
— sole  vestige  of  Lyon’s  Inn,* — by  the  comer 
of  the  footway  from  the  Strand,  as  well  as  the 
Indian  Queen,  painted  by  Catton,  R.A.,  have 
alike  disappeared  in  recent  rebuildings. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES  AND  THE 
LAW  OF  LIGHT. 

The  extent  of  the  legal  rights  of  railway 
companies  in  regard  to  the  easement  of  light 
has  recently  been  seemingly  considerably  en- 
larged. In  fact,  it  may  be  said  without 
exaggeration  that  the  law  has  been  lately 
changed,  and  that  whilst  the  rights  of  railway 
companies  have  been  enlarged,  those  of  adjoin- 
ing owners  of  property  have  been  decreased. 
One  general  proposition  of  law  is  that  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  may  prevent 
the  accruing  of  the  right  to  light  by  obstruct- 
ing tho  windows  through  which  the  dominant 
light  is  gained.  To  this  general  rule,  however, 
an  exception  has  hitherto  existed,  which  is  thus 
briefly  summarised  in  Mr.  Roscoe’a  “ Digest  of 
the  Law  of  Light,”  p.  16  : — “The  possession  of 
land  by  a railway  company  does  not  give  it  a 
right  to  block  up  adjoining  lights  so  rb  to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a statutory  right.”  To 
this  is  appended  a note  to  the  following  effect : — 
“ This  was  distinctly  declared  to  be  the  law  by 
Malins,  V.-C.,  in  Norton  v.  The  London  and 
North-Western  Railway  Company,  but  the  case 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  was  decided  upon  other 
giounds.”  The  writer  then  proceeds  to  discuss 
shortly  the  principle  upon  which  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  acted.  In  the  current  number,  how- 
ever, of  the  “ Law  Reports,”  there  will  be  found 
a case, — namely,  that  of  Bonner  v.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  (L.  R.  24,  Chancery  Division, 
1), — which,  on  the  whole,  may  be  considered  as 
directly  opposed  to  the  North-Western  case. 
We  say  on  the  whole  opposed  to  the  previous 
decision,  because  it  was  approved  by  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon,  but  directly  disapproved  by 
Lord  Justice  Baggallay  in  tho  Court  of  Appeal. 
But  the  two  other  Lords  Justices  considered 
that  the  motion  could  be  refused  without 
going  into  the  more  difficult  question.  It 
may  here,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
railway  company  bad  obstructed  the  plain- 
tiff’s light,  and  it  was  admitted  that  he  had  only 
enjoyed  it  for  sixteen  years.  This  was  the 
very  concise  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Lindley  : 
“ The  plaintiff  comes  here  asking  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants  from  interfering  with 
certain  lights  which  he  admits  he  has  no  title 
to.  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  simple 
answer  to  the  case  quite  apart  from  anything 
else”  ; and  Lord  Justice  Fry  considered  that  as 
the  taking  down  of  the  obstruction  might 
seriously  interfere  with  the  company’s  rights,  it 
should  be  left  up,  and  the  more  elaborate 
questions  argued  at  a future  period.  But  it 
seems  to  be  obvious  that  if  these  two  Lords 
Justices  had  considered  that  a railway  company 
had  no  right  to  block  up  a light  before  it  had 
become  a prescriptive  one,  then  that  they  would 
not  have  allowed  it  to  do  so,  even  for  a time. 
But,  guarding  themselves  as  they  did,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  directly  overruled  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Malins,  though  it  is  obvious  that  the 
inclination  of  their  minds  was  to  consider  that 
he  had,  in  Norton’s  case,  given  a wrong  judg- 
ment. When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Justice  Baggallay,  who  was 
the  senior  and  so  presiding  judge,  we  find 
him  much  more  out-spoken.  For  after  con- 
sidering the  cases  which  bear  upon  the  main 
point,  he  says  that  they  “ go  very  strongly  to 
the  effect  of  showing  that  the  provisions  of 
such  Acts  [t.e.,  Private  Railway  Acts]  are  not 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  rights  which  pro- 
prietors otherwise  would  have.”  Of  course,  if 
railway  proprietors  are  to  have  exactly  the 
same  rights  as  any  other  proprietors  of  land,  it 
follows  that  they  can  block  up  adjoining  lights 
so  as  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  inde- 
feasible rights.  Then  further  on,  after  saying 
that  Norton  v.  The  London  and  North  West- 
ern Railway  Company  was  decided  on  a 
collateral  point,  which  no  doubt  is  true  so 
far  as  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
goes,  but  which  does  not  dispose  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  Malins’s  elaborate  judgment,  he 
proceeds,  “ Prim'd  facie,  a railway  company 
have  a right  to  use  their  land  as  they 

* Now  site  of  the  Opera  Comique  Theatre.  Some  of 
the  inn  vaults  and  an  archway  exist  beneath  the  stage  of 
the  adjacent  Globe  Theatre, 


think  fit,  provided  they  are  not  using  it 
for  purposes  inconsistent  with  their  Act  of 
Parliament.”  This  dictum  again  produces  tbe 
necessary  consequence  that  the  company  Rave 
the  right  to  obstruct  windows  on  adjoiniug  land 
so  as  to  prevent  the  creation  of  an  indefeasible 
right  to  the  advantage  of  the  owner  of  the 
dominant  tenement.  Without  going  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  opposing  principles 
on  which  these  judicial  views  are  based,  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  out  that  Vice-Chancellor 
Malins  stated  that  in  his  view  the  object  of  the 
Legislature  in  allowing  a railway  company  to 
take  possession  of  land  was  to  enable  them  to 
have  a right  of  way  across  the  land  with  the 
necessary  conveniences  for  the  traffic  of  the 
line.  In  fact,  railway  companies  are,  if  this 
view  bo  correct,  owners  of  land  for  special 
purposes,  and  with  limited  powers  only;  accord.- 
ing  to  the  opposite  view  their  functions  may  be 
limited,  but  their  powers  are  as  unfettered  as 
those  of  an  ordinary  landowner.  Having  regard 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  to  the 
fact  that  railway  companies  may  find  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  buildings  on  various  parts  of  their 
line  for  stations  or  other  purposes,  it  may 
probably  be  considered  that  the  more  recent 
judicial  view  is  sounder  in  law  than  that  of  the 
late  Vice-Chancellor  Malins.  It  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  be  unsatisfactory  that  this  important 
question  should  be  left  in  the  slightest  doubt, 
affecting  as  it  does  valuable  rights,  especially 
in  large  towns. 


PHASES  OF  LONDON  LIFE  : 

SURPLUS  AND  BADLY  - PAID  LABOUR. 

Whatever  tends  to  illness,  indigence,  and 
pauperism  must  be  an  evil  as  well  as  a misfor- 
tune, and  as  surplus  labour  in  our  largo  cities, 
particularly  in  London,  spells  want  of  employ- 
ment, many  thousands  must  feel  the  pinch  of 
poverty.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the 
badly-housed,  poorly-fed,  and  thinly-clothed,  are 
prone  to  attacks  of  illness  or  disease,  and  no 
family,  tbe  breadwinners  of  which  are  long  un- 
employed (and  who  when  working  are  solely 
dependent  on  what  they  earn),  can  maintain  the 
normal  conditions  of  healthy  life  and  living. 
The  causes  of  surplus  and  badly-paid  labour  are 
sundry,  though  they  may  be  reduced  to 
a few  main  causes.  Some  yeare  ago  surplus 
labour  was  only  common  to  a few  trades  and 
occupations,  but  of  late  years  it  has  become 
general  in  regard  to  a large  number  of  industries. 
There  have  been  always  in  London  and  other 
cities  some  sources  of  employment  whioh 
merely  lasted  for  a season,  and  then  came 
dnlness  in  trade,  and  the  discharge  of  a number 
of  “ hands.”  In  a variety  of  other  trades  there 
was  more  or  less  briskness  all  the  year  round. 
With  the  advent  of  the  railway  system  and  the 
gradual  but  Bteady  increase  of  machinery,  a 
great  change  began  to  set  in  all  over  the 
country,  a change  whioh  in  its  result  has 
affected  the  London  labour  market  more  than 
any  other  place  in  the  three  kingdoms,  or, 
indeed,  in  Europe.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a century  that  men  of  intelligence 
have  began  to  fully  realise  the  changes  that 
are  rapidly  taking  place,  having  for  their  effect 
the  entire  revolution  of  the  labour  market 
in  this  country.  Capital,  or  rather  capitalists, 
have  in  every  direction  utilised  machinery,  and, 
as  a consequence  of  its  application,  labour  in 
numerous  fields  of  industry  has  been  not  only 
organised  into  chief  branches,  but  minutely 
subdivided  into  several.  This  system,  as  we 
have  remarked  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has 
created  of  late  years  a very  large  army  of  part  or 
sectional  workmen,  and,  of  course,  has  led  to  the 
decline  and  great  reduction  of  the  general  work- 
man. When  trade  is  brisk  a large  number  of 
hands  are  employed,  but  as  machine  labour, 
from  its  great  ramifications,  has  a tendency  to 
glut  the  market  with  goods,  periods- of  dul- 
ness  and  want  of  employment  are  inevitable. 
Cheap  railway  communication  with  London  for 
several  years  past  has  had  the  obvious  effect  of 
continually  throwing  into  the  City  thousands  of. 
workers  of  nearly  all  occupations,  some  skilled" 
and  others  unskilled,  with  large  contingents  of 
young  clerks,  who,  iu  common  with  many 
other  youths,  foolishly  imagine  that  it  is  only 
necessary  to  Come  to  London  to  find  what  they 
seek, — suitable  and  remunerative  employ  tm-nt. 
Forty  years  ago  and  less  the  parents  o mauy 
young  men  in  the  provincial  towns  were  content 
to  see  their  sons  settling  down  to  employment 
in  their  native  place  or  going  to  other  towns  in 
their  respective  counties.  The  young  men 
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themselves  of  that  period  had  not  such  a 
burning  desire  to  get  up  to  London  as  the 
country  youths  of  the  present  day  have.  Uld 
and  young  men  often,  when  their  sources  ot 
employment  fail  in  their  native  districts,  turn 
their  faces  towards  the  big  city,  unconscious 
of  what  they  will  have  in  too  many  cases  to 
endure  after  their  arrival.  Great  and  wealthy  as 
London  undoubtedly  is, and  large  as  is  the  number 
of  charitable  and  philanthropic  institutions  m 
her  midst,  yet  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that 
London  may  be  a positive  desert  to  the  stranger 
arriving  in  it  without  means  or  friends  who 
may  know  him.  Although  skilled  artisans  have 
a far  better  chance  when  coming  into  London 
from  the  country  to  obtain  employment  in  some 
trades,  yet  the  fact  should  be  known  that  there 
is  a very  large  amount  of  surplus  labour  even 
amongst  the  skilled  trades  in  London.  Build- 
ing operations  have  been  for  many  years  more 
or  less  brisk  iu  the  metropolis,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  suburban  districts;  but  notwith- 
standing the  large  amount  of  speculative  build- 
ing that  is  or  has  been  lately  going  on  in  the 
suburbs  there  is  a large  surplus  of  labour 
in  our  midst  connected  with  the  building 
trades.  Between  speculative  building  of  the 
better  class  and  the  low  class,  or  what  is  termed 
“jerry”  building,  of  course  there  is  a great 
difference.  The  latter  kind  of  building  still 
absorbs  a considerable  amount  of  labour,  but  not 
of  the  skilled  or  respectable  kind,  though,  un- 
fortunately, some  skilled  artisans,  for  want  of 
employment  with  the  regular  builders,  are 
obliged  to  work  for  the  scamping  fraternity,  and 
accordingly  have  to  scamp  to  order.  The  jerry 
tribe  mostly  employ  raw  youth,  with  little 
experience,  and  an  odd  old  workman  at  reduced 
wages,  who  has  been  unfortunate,  or  who  is  not 
acceptable  for  other  reasons  in  the  regular  shops. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  majority 
of  the  young  hands  that  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  working  for  years  with  the  low  class  of 
builders,  have  contracted  habits  and  modes  of 
working  that  entirely  unfit  them  for  employ- 
ment in  respectable  workshops.  These  men 
are  certainly  of  a class  that  adds  to  the  surplus 
labour  of  London,  and  when  the  dull  time  comes 
they  are  reduced  to  poverty. 

There  is  a great  surplus,  as  we  have  said,  of 
skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  labour  always  in 
London,  but  a portion  of  it  gets  betimes 
absorbed  by  the  workmen  being  obliged  to  work 
at  lower  wages.  A glut  of  goods  produces 
cheapness,  and  a glut  of  labour,  skilled  or 
unskilled,  naturally  leads  to  a reduction  of  wages; 
for  thousands  of  workmen  with  wives  and 
families  to  support  will  prefer  the  half  loaf  to 
no  bread,  or,  in  other  words,  lower  wages  to  no 
employment  at  all. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  large  amount  of 
surplus  labour  that  exists  in  London  at  present, 
and  which  we  fear  will  continue  to  exist  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  can  be  profitably  absorbed  ; 
that  is,  with  advantage  to  the  employers  and 
the  employed.  Labour  of  a certain  kind  may 
have  fresh  channels  opened  to  it  by  degrees,  but 
for  the  surplus  labour  belonging  to  a great 
variety  of  branches  there  must  eventually  be  a 
migratory  or  emigratory  movement,  in  the 
absence  of  State  intervention  on  behalf  of  the 
unemployed  at  home.  We  do  not  intend  at 
present  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  systems  of 
migration  or  emigration,  or  even  of  State  inter- 
vention on  behalf  only  of  the  surplus  labour  of 
London.  In  the  development  of  the  national 
resources  of  course  many  thousands  of  hands 
of  a certain  class  or  classes  could  be  employed 
if  the  State  willed  it,  but  such  employment 
would  have  little  appreciable  effect  in  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  London. 

It  is  nearly  a century  since  the  question  was 
started, — Can  a capital  become  too  large  for  the 
country  ? — or,  in  other  words,  is  London  be- 
coming too  large  as  the  capital  of  England  ? 
Some  nervous  folk,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  thought  London  was  growing  too 
fast,  and  even  ordinances  and  proclamations 
were  issued  forbidding  the  building  of  houses 
without  authority.  The  statesmen  and  citizens 
of  1800  (or  later)  had  not  the  remotest  concep- 
tion that  London  would  increase  to  the  extent 
it  has  done  since  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of 
this  century.  If  ever  the  question  could  be 
asked  in  sober  seriousness,  as  to  whether  a 
capital  of  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  London 
is  an  unmixed  good  to  the  country  and  the 
common  weal,  that  question  might  be  asked 
now,  so  that  all  its  bearings  might  be  dispas- 
sionately discussed  with  the  view  to  the  future 
of  labour  and  London  life  a*d  livingr 


We  cannot  roll  back  the  clouds  of  a hundred 
years  gone  by,  any  more  than  we  can  unmake 
London,  and  give  her  the  appearance  she  had  a 
century  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  since.  If  it 
were  even  possible  to  do  so,  it  would  not  be 
advisable,  although  wo  may  be  thoroughly 
conscious  of  the  evils  that  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  our  somewhat  unwieldy  capital.  If 
we  cannot,  however,  radically  alter  the  outcome 
of  the  past,  it  is  in  our  power  certainly  to  shape 
and  mould  matters  to  some  extent  in  regard  to 
the  future  of  London.  It  is  not,  we  think, 
advisable  to  encourage  a migration  to  London  of 
persons  of  any  class  from  the  country  towns 
and  centres  of  industry.  The  great  influx  to 
London  from  the  country  districts  can  hardly 
tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation  permanently ; 
but  despite  what  may  be  written,  men  and 
women  will  rush  indiscriminately  to  London,  as 
young  men  will  into  clerkships,  finding  too  soon, 
to  their  sorrow,  the  struggle  for  life  in  this  big 
city  is  often  a very  hard  and  prolonged  struggle 
indeed.  It  is  in  the  power  of  many  parents, 
if  they  are  wise,  to  serve  their  sons’  best  in- 
terests, and  perceptibly  reduce  the  surplus 
labour  in  one  branch  in  London.  Let  not  so 
many  parents  indulge  the  ambition  to  make 
their  sons  mere  clerks,  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
a “ genteel”  or  respectable  employment.  Gen- 
tility is  very  good  in  its  way,  but  starvation 
wages,  owing  to  surplus  labour,  or  the  supply 
being  greater  than  the  demand,  is  a sad  result 
of  a “genteel”  employment.  Better  by  far 
that  thousands  of  our  clerks  became  skilled 
artisans,  or  took  to  other  employments,  instead 
of  clerkships.  More  young  men  of  the  clerk- 
ship class  rush  to  London  yearly  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  good  appointments,  than  young 
men  of  the  artisan  class  in  search  of  employ- 
ment. 

We  know  the  case  of  London  and  its  surplus 
labour  is  in  many  respects  exceptional,  and  why 
it  is  so  we  have  given  some  reasons  that  ought 
to  receive  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  guardians.  It  would  be  a wise 
resolve  on  the  part  of  our  statesmen  also  to 
give  their  early  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
expansion  of  London,  and  its  important  bearings 
in  respect  to  life  and  living  therein  in  the  future. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Tue  second  ordinary  general  meeting  for 
Session  1883-84  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  was  held  last  Monday  evening,  at 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  Vice-president,  being  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.  (Follow),  read  a 
paper  entitled  “ The  Fittings  of  Buildings  for 
Applied  Science  Instruction.”  He  commenced 
by  remarking  that  he  looked  upon  the  present 
paper  as  supplementary  to  that  read  by  him 
last  session  on  the  buildings  themselves,*  but 
by  no  means  secondary  in  importance.  In  an 
economic  view  of  the  question  it  was  necessary 
that  the  architect  should  possess  from  the  very 
outset  a clear  perception  of  the  structural 
provisions  involved  in  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  system  of  permanent  fittings.  There 
was  a work  of  research  to  be  done  by  the  science 
professors  before  the  constructive  faculties  of  the 
architect  could  be  properly  brought  into  play ; 
and,  moreover,  a Bound  economy  demanded  that 
the  very  best  method  of  doing  anything  from 
the  very  beginning  should  be  the  rule  of  those 
who  desired  the  best  results  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. The  paper  was  not  intended  to  include 
any  description  of  movable  apparatus  which 
did  not  immediately  concern  the  architect, 
except  so  far  as  the  position  of  necessary 
articles  of  furniture  in  a house  always  affected 
its  planning : thus  the  position  of  steam,  gas, 
electric,  and  other  machines,  shafting,  &c., 
must  be  pre-arranged.  The  paper  was  in- 
tended to  take  the  professor’s  place  and  to  be 
an  aide  mimoire  to  the  architect  for  some  of 
the  chief  permanent  fittings  required  in 
chemical,  physical,  and  mechanical  laboratories, 
but  more  especially  chemical. 

Mr.  Robins  then  proceeded  to  describe  the 
more  important  fittings  of  physical  laboratories, 
as  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Technical  College 
of  Japan  and  the  Finsbury  College,  both  of 
which  were  designed  by  Professor  Ayrton. + 
The  solid  tables  and  working-benches  chiefly 


* 8ee  Builder,  \ol.  xliv.,  p.  171. 

+ For  plans,  section,  and  description  of  the  Technical 
.College  of  Japan,  see  Builder,  toI,  xxxviii.,  pp.  449,  470-7, 
191  '•  ' • * , 


required  in  these  laboratories  were  illustrated  ; 

also  the  glazed  inclosures  to  the  same,  where 
the  operator  stands  on  a floor  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  that  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  table  at  which  he  works,  and  which  he  can 
close  and  lock  up  in  his  absence.  In  respect  to 
chemical  laboratories,  he,  chiefly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Dr.  Armstrong,  had  prepared  an  elabo-  j 
rate  comparative  analysis  of  the  fittings  of 
some  two  dozen  chemical  laboratories  at  home 
and  abroad,  which  were  taken  in  the  following 
order:  — 1.  The  working-benches  and  their 
fittings,  illustrated  by  a comparative  table 
of  the  different  laboratories  and  a series  • 
of  large  drawings.  These  fittings  were 
described  under  the  following  heads  : — (a)  I 
Dimensions  and  distance  apart  of  benches  and 
students;  (6)  Drawers  and  cupboards,  their 
shelves  and  locks  ; (c)  Materials  used  in  their 
construction;  (d)  Upper  works,  re-agent  shelves, 

&c.  2.  Draught  closets  for  general  use  : — (o) 

Their  position  in  the  laboratories ; ( b ) Their 
dimensions,  area,  and  height ; (c)  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  closing  sashes ; (d)  The  material 
used  in  their  construction ; (e)  The  extraction 

flues  provided ; (/)  Dr.  Armstrong’s  hood 

arrangement.  3.  Draught  closets  for  special 
purposes  : — (a)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  closets ; 

(6)  Evaporation  closets.  4.  Demonstration 
table  and  fittings.  5.  Lecture-room  fittings  : — j 
(a)  Lecture-table;  ( b ) Draught  closet ; (c)  Other 
lecture  - room  fittings.  6.  Preparation  - room 
fittings.  7.  Store-room  fittings.  8.  Class-room 
fittings.  9.  Balance-room  and  library  fittings. 

10.  Assistants’  room.  11.  Fittings  for  rooms 
for  various  special  purposes  : — (a)  Gas  analysis 
room  ; ( b ) Spectroscope  and  polariscope  room  ; 

(c)  Photometric-room;  (d)  Combustion-room  ; 

(e)  Explosion-room.  12.  Metallurgical  labora- 
tory. 13.  Special  operations-room. 

Under  each  of  the  above  heads  Mr.  Robins 
gave  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  reasons 
for  and  against  the  various  representative 
examples,  which  he  illustrated  with  numerous 
large  diagrams  drawn  to  a scale  of  a quarter 
full  size.*  The  paper  concluded  with  remarks 
on  the  fittings  required  for  mechanical  labora- 
tories, with  illustrations,  the  result  of  con-  I 
sultation  with  Professor  Perry  and  others, 
these  fittings  being  described  under  the  follow- 
ing heads  : — 1.  Lecture  - room  fittings  ; 2. 

Laboratory  fittings ; 3.  Engine-room;  4.  Work- 
shops ; 5.  Melting-room  and  smithy ; 6.  Draw- 
ing-office ; 7.  Museum  ; 8.  Testing-room. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  paper,  which  time,  he 
said,  would  not  permit  him  to  read,  would 
appear  detailed  descriptions  of  the  systems  of 
heating  and  ventilation  appropriate  to  science 
laboratories,  exemplified  by  those  adopted  at 
the  following  Institutions,  viz.,  Finsbury  College, 
Central  Institution,  Yorkshire  College,  Merchant 
Venturers’  School,  University  College,  Dundee, 
and  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  In  com- 
piling the  tables  Mr.  Robins  said  that  he  was 
indebted  to  the  professors  and  architects  of  the 
many  buildings  referred  to  for  the  information 
given,  and  though  some  of  the  tables  were  not 
yet  complete,  they  would  be  made  so  before  the 
paper  was  published  in  the  “ Transactions.” 

In  the  discussion  which  followed. 

Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  in  response  to  a call, 
said  that  the  only  part  he  was  at  all  competent 
to  speak  about  in  the  paper  he  had  found 
relegated  to  the  appendix,  but  there  was  one 
matter  to  which  he  would  like  to  call  attention, 
viz.,  the  necessity  in  the  working  benches  for 
the  students  that  they  Bhould  have  space  for 
their  toes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  in  proposing  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for  the  address,  said  he 
felt  sure  that  they  were  all  extremely  grateful 
to  him  for  the  way  he  had  brought  this  subject  . 
forward,  and  for  the  valuable  information  he 
had  given  them.  In  the  course  of  the  paper 
his  (the  speaker’s)  name  had  been  once  or  twice 
mentioned,  but  he  must  say  that  he  had  not 
designed  any  of  the  fittings  referred  to,  he 
merely  following  the  explicit  directions  given 
to  him  in  respect  of  those  buildings  of  which 
he  was  the  architect.  In  these  laboratories 
they  found  that  even  the  professors  differed 
as  to  details,  therefore  it  was  necessary  that 
architects  should  know  whom  they  were  to 
serve  before  they  began  their  work.  Mr. 
Robins’ 8 paper  would  become  extremely  useful 

• The  illustrations  comprised  the  Technical  College, 
Finsbury  ; Owens  College,  Manchester ; Manchester 
Grammar  School ; University  College,  Dundee  ; Merchant 
Venturers'  Society's  School,  Bristol ; and  also  of  chemical 
laboratories  at  Berlin,  Pesth,  Munich,  Chemnitz,  Bonn, 
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to  them  in  the  future  in  this  respect,  enabling 
them  to  arrive  with  some  certainty  as  to  what 
was  expected,  without  the  assistance  of  pro- 
fessors. One  important  matter  was  not  alluded 
to,  viz.,  the  question  of  light,  it  being  very  neces- 
sary that  proper  arrangements  should  be  made 
so  that  students  did  not  stand  in  their  own 
light.  He  thought,  in  regard  to  working  benches 
for  the  students,  that  at  the  Manchester 
Grammar  School  a small  recess  was  provided 
for  the  toes  of  the  students  as  they  stood  at 
their  work. 

Professor  Carey  Foster  urged  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  in  the  fittings  of  build- 
ings for  applied  science  instruction  so  as  to 
secure  perfect  steadiness  and  freedom  from 
vibration. 

Dr.  Thorpe,  of  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds, 
bore  testimony  to  the  complete  manner  in  which 
Mr.  Robins  had  treated  his  subject,  and  he  only 
regretted  that  it  had  not  been  read  before  the 
members  eighteen  months  ago,  as  it  would  have 
guided  many  of  them  in  the  fitting-up  of 
various  schools.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  last 
speaker  as  to  the  necessity  of  securing  per- 
fect steadiness  and  freedom  from  vibration  in 
laboratories.  In  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  great 
attention  had  been  paid  to  this  matter,  so  that 
the  experimenter,  walking  over  the  floor,  only 
gave  the  smallest  possible  tremour  to  the  appa- 
ratus. With  respect  to  the  character  of  the 
wood  of  which  the  table-tops  should  be  made, 
this  was  an  interesting  matter  to  chemists. 
There  was  nothing  more  annoying  or  unsightly 
to  see  than  wood  charred  or  split.  Dr.  Roscoe 
some  years  ago,  when  he  was  thinking  of  the 
plans  for  Owens  College,  Manchester,  made  a 
number  of  experiments,  and,  in  the  result,  he 
found  that  the  greenheart  wood  stood  the  best 
test.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  sinks, 
they  found  at  the  Yorkshire  College  that  a very 
much  less  sink  accommodation  than  was  usually 
provided  sufficed.  In  most  large  towns  the 
water  pressure  was,  of  course,  very  high, 
and  in  some  laboratories  care  was  taken 
to  reduce  the  water  pressure.  High-pressure 
had  its  advantages,  but  it  had  this  dis- 
advantage, that  it  was  almost  impossible, 
in  using  the  taps,  to  prevent  a great  amount 
of  water  being  spilled,  which  looked  more 
or  less  unsightly.  This  difficulty  was  got 
I over  in  a very  ingenious  manner  at  Munich, 
where  the  sides  of  sinks,  instead  of  being  made 
I perfectly  rectangular,  were  made  oblique,  so  as 
to  prevent  splashing.  A great  deal  had  been 
said  about  the  use  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
closets,  and  it  was  certainly  desirable  to  keep 
the  atmosphere  as  sweet  as  possible  in  order 
| that  students  might  work  longer, 
j Mr.  Slater  expressed  his  great  gratifi- 
i cation  that  this  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  Institute,  for  the  study  of 
physical  science  was  more  and  more  becoming 
a necessary  part  of  our  every-day  life.  In 
a large  number  of  manufacturing  industries 
it  had  been  deemed  absolutely  essential  to 
obtain  proper  technical  assistance  in  experi- 
ments which  have  been  found  desirable  to 
make.  As  to  the  question  of  vibration  in  con- 
nexion with  the  electric  light  this  would 
assume  considerable  importance  in  respect  of 
the  number  of  lighting  stations  at  which 
electricity  was  generated.  Ho  had  much 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
author  of  the  paper. 

Professor  Armstrong  said  that  the  paper  was 
one  of  great  importance  because,  at  the  present 
time,  there  was  a great  deal  of  physical  and 
chemical  research  going  on.  The  examples  of 
laboratories  referred  to  were  of  the  highest  class, 
but  at  small  schools  all  these  elaborate  details 
were  not  required.  He  urged  the  necessity  of 
proper  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  the  difference 
between  a well  and  an  ill-ventilated  place  having 
a very  important  influence  on  the  work  which 
=was  done.  Then  as  to  lighting  the  rooms,  it 
jwas  necessary  to  have  as  few  burners  as  possible, 
liwhile  the  gas  supply  ehould  be  properly 
uregulated.  He  looked  upon  the  ordinary  sun- 
ulight  as  one  of  the  most  wasteful  forms  of 
uburner  possible. 

«■!  Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  moved  that  the 
^appendix  to  the  paper  should  be  read  at  the 
luext  meeting,  as  the  subject  was  one  of  the 
hmost  important  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Brooks  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
Carried  by  acclamation. 

5 . The  appendix  to  the  paper,  witb  the  adjourned 
discussion,  will  be  the  business,  therefore,  of 
die  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on  the  3rd 


A DILAPIDATED  TOWN. 


If  we  merely  judged  from  outward  appear- 
ances, the  last  place  iD  the  verdant  and  fertile 
Midlands  where  the  invalid  sufferer  should  look 
alike  for  health  and  beauty,  would  be  the  low- 
lying,  tumble-down,  steamy  borough  of  Droit 
wich.  Its  appearance  is  familiar  to  those 
journeying  from  the  old  western  emporium  of 
Bristol  to  the  Midland  metropolis,  as  well  as  to 
travellers  from  Classic  Oxford  to  the  smoky, 
fiery  district  around  Wolverhampton,  which  has 
been  too  appropriately  named  the  “ Black 
Country.”  In  the  midst  of  furnaces,  factories, 
chimneys,  and  forges  we  expect  to  find  dingy 
towns  and  an  atmosphere  the  reverse  of  clear ; 
but  not  in  the  midst  of  the  orchards,  gardens,  and 
fertile  fields  of  the  pear-lands  of  Worcestershire, 
the  county  of  the  horticulturist,  the  botanist, 
and  the  geologist,  where  the  inviting  slopes  of  the 
Malverns  fade  from  the  eye  only  to  be  replaced 
by  the  wood-crowned  steeps  of  Woodbury, 
Abberley,  and  the  breezy  uplands  of  Broras- 
grove  Lickoy.  But  between  these,  and  a few 
minutes  after  leaving  the  towers  of  Worcester, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  at  the  historic  and 
once  famous  borough  of  Droitwich.  Instead  of 
pleasant  and  picturesque  homesteads,  or  the 
clean  streets  of  an  average  country  town,  there  is 
a dingy  collection  of  stunted  chimneys,  a steamy, 
smoky  atmosphere,  bespeaking  a woe-begone 
locality,  a decaying  community  which  repels 
rather  than  invites  the  visitor.  Yet  it  is  the 
centre  of  a great  industry.  Out  of  “ the  bowels 
of  the  harmless  earth”  flows  a continuous 
stream  of  the  strongest  brine  in  Europe.  The 
very  atmosphere  has  a saline  taste,  for  it  is 
misty  with  the  steam  arising  from  the  pans 
where  the  brine  is  being  turned  into  salt  for  our 
trades, — salt  to  preserve  our  food,  salt  for  the 
antipodean  cattle  - dealers  to  preserve  their 
hides ; bay-salt,  fine  salt,  coarse  salt,  of  a’.l 
varieties  and  shapes.  From  time  immemorial 
the  salt  springs  at  Wyche  have  been  famed. 
The  Romans  did  not  overlook  them.  The 
Saxons  used  them.  The  former  gave  the  place 
the  distinctive  name  of  Salinaa,  and  the  latter 
called  it  the  Wycbe,  and  the  roadways  which 
led  from  it,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  “the 
salt  ways.”  When  the  Normans  came,  the 
Conqueror  claimed  certain  rights  and  dues 
here,  and  from  these  “droits”  it  received  its 
present  and  distinctive  name.  A score  of  years 
have  not  gone  by  since  the  occasional  visitor 
left  it  with  a shudder.  No  one  went  to  it 
willingly  save  on  business,  but  now  it  is  visited 
by  hundreds.  It  has  become  the  Bethesda  of 
the  pain-stricken,  the  gout  and  rheumatic 
afflicted,  who  find  in  the  use  of  the  brine-baths 
relief  from  their  sufferings. 

Droitwich  has  other  attractions  for  the  archi- 
tect, the  archaeologist,  and  the  historian.  Be- 
hind the  decrepit-looking  houses  in  the  principal 
street  are  the  remains  of  the  mansions  of  the 
old  Salters  and  of  the  neighbouring  squires, 
who  acted  as  Lords  of  the  Droits,  and  sat 
in  the  old  Exchequer  Chamber  when  the 
Tudors  were  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  the 
realm.  No  visitor  now  passes  at  once  into  the 
picturesque  Friar-street.  He  is  taken  by  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  to  the  old  manor- 
house,  which  the  “ Salt  King,”  as  Mr.  John 
Corbett,  the  Parliamentary  representative  of 
the  borough  is  sometimes  called,  has  trans- 
formed into  a cosy  and  comfortable  hotel.  All 
the  old  timber  framing  has  been  preserved,  and 
the  additions  have  been  carried  out  in  the  same 
spirit  and  style  as  the  original.  The  Salters’ 
Hall  opposite,  designed  by  Mr.  John  Cotton,  is 
also  timber  framed,  for  Droitwich  was  situated 
in  the  forest  of  Feckenham,  and  timber-framed 
houses  were  common  in  the  part.  If  this  was 
not  the  case  there  would  have  been  but  little 
of  old  Droitwich  left,  for  the  perpetual  pumping 
of  the  brine  since  it  was  found  beneath  the  bed 
of  gypsum,  as  well  as  in  the  springs  that  bubbled 
up  through  it,  has  caused  the  earth  to  sink  and 
the  brick-built  houses  to  lean  and  crumble  by 
the  side  of  their  oak-framed  neighbours,  until 
the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  has  demanded  their 
removal.  It  is  this  that  gives  the  place  such  a 
dilapidated  appearance,  and  has  caused  so  much 
of  its  former  architectural  beauty  to  be  hidden 
by  brick  screens  and  coverings  of  plaster.  It 
is  this  that  causes  the  Church  of  Dodderhill, 
which  overlooks  the  town,  to  hang  over  like  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  There  are  many  quaint 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  Friar- 
street.  In  more  than  ono  instance,  fine  moulded 
Sgjid  .oakJjeajgs,  o{  JJtgf  ^'ur^  ^ate,  are 
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panelling  of  some  of  the  other  houses  is  pictur- 
esque, and  the  brickwork  varied,  the  gables  and 
bay  windows  diversified  in  a manner  that  would 
be  a lesson  to  many  a student  in  the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  domestic  architecture.  The 
chimney-stacks,  like  so  many  in  Worcestershire, 
are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  but  simple 
ornamentation  and  variation  of  outline.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  old  priory  had  afforded 
materials  for  some  of  these  details,  and  suggested 
the  mnllions  and  tracery  observable  in  one  of  the 
houses  close  to  the  junction  with  High-street. 
Elsewhere  remains  of  ancient  decorative  work 
are  found  imbedded  in  houses  now  turned  to 
far  other  uses  than  their  original  builders 
contemplated.  In  the  High  - street,  for  in- 
stance, a swinging  sign  - board  announces 
the  Crown  Inn.  It  is  but  a brick  front 
washed  with  colour.  It  has  a low  front  with 
two  gables  to  receive  the  dormer  windows ; a 
more  uninviting  edifice  to  the  antiquary  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  A glance  at  the  passage 
which  leads  to  bar  and  parlour  is  hardly  more 
attractive.  The  thick  whitewash,  if  it  has  not 
entirely  hidden  the  massive  beams  and  heavy 
stone  foundations,  has  almost  obliterated  the 
handiwork  of  the  Mediaeval  carver  and  archi- 
tect. The  front  beam  is  enriched  with  flowers 
and  mouldings  of  an  ornate  character,  and  is 
carried  behind  the  mean  brick  front  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  The  jambs,  too,  are 
moulded,  and  the  old  front  can,  as  the  details 
are  made  out,  be  reproduced.  The  front  apart- 
ment was  a long,  low  room  with  the  ceiling 
divided  by  moulded  beams  into  compartments. 
The  windows  were  large  and  wide,  and  the 
room  occupied  one  side  of  a small  quadrangular 
court.  The  hall,  or  dining-room,  was  on  the 
first  floor.  It  yet  exists  in  all  its  stately  propor- 
tions, though  it  is  divided  by  partitions  and  its 
open-timbered  roof  is  hidden  by  a low  ceiling. 
Its  noble  embattled  fire-place  has  many  escut- 
cheons in  its  defaced  tracery,  but  the  armorial 
bearings  are  gone.  The  other  portions  of  this 
old  mansion  are  defaced  and  turned  to  ignoble 
uses.  There  is  sufficient  left  to  make  out  the 
general  plan  of  a fifteenth-century  house  of  the 
best  class,  and  one  which  was  occupied  by  one 
of  the  chief  inhabitants,  but  which  of  the 
families  whose  names  are  entered  in  the  Corpo- 
ration books  or  enrolled  in  the  Heralds’ 
College,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The 
fine  mouldings  of  many  of  the  other  houses 
remaining  in  the  High-street  attest  the  wealth 
of  the  owners.  We  know  that  the  re-edification 
of  the  town  was  in  progress  when  Leland 
visited  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centuiy.  He  speaks  of  seeing  “a  fayre  new 
tymbre  house,  longinge  to  Mr.  Newport,  on  the 
right  hand.”  This  house  is  now  incorporated 
with  the  Brine  baths,  and  was  for  many  years 
the  only  hotel  (the  George)  in  Droitwich.  The 
bridge  over  the  Salwarp  river,  on  which  there 
formerly  stood  a chapel,  has  yet  the  ancient 
piers,  but  its  form  was  altered  when  the 
waters  of  the  Salwarp  were  utilised  to  feed  the 
canal  (one  of  Brindley’s  famous  works)  whioh 
connects  Droitwich  with  the  Severn.  There  is 
an  old  timber  house  close  by  with  a ponderous 
stone  chimney-back,  which  dates  from  the 
Tudor  period.  The  Exchequer-house  stood 
close  by,  and  the  remains- of  its  fine  stained- 
glass  windows,  bearing  the  arms  of  the  bailiffs 
in  the  Elizabethan  age,  is  preserved  at  the 
Raven  Hotel.  The  exigencies  of  commerce,  and 
the  canal,  wharfs,  and  railway  cuttings  have 
destroyed  the  riverside  antiquities  and  exposed 
the  fine  Roman  tesselated  pavement  of  the  old 
salt-workers,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Worcester  Museum  for  safety. 

The  eoclesiologist  and  the  architectural 
student  naturally  would  inquire  after  the 
churches.  Of  these  there  were  many,  and 
three  yet  remain,  each  worthy  of  attention,  and 
two  of  them  unrestored.  The  “ meane  church 
in  the  chiefe  street,”  which  iB  situated  at  th« 
angle  of  High-street,  opposite  the  present 
market-house,  yet  remains.  It  has  the  same 
dilapidated,  forlorn  look  as  the  rest  of  the  town. 
The  tower  at  the  north-eastern  corn:  r is  out  of 
repair,  and  the  two  great  western  w ndows  are 
the  plainest  and  most  uninteresting  speoimens 
of  the  Churchwarden  style,  almost  forbidding 
in  their  ugliness.  The  entrance  fronting  High- 
street,  though  dilapidated,  also  has  much 
beauty  of  detail  and  graceful  proportion.  It 
was  evidently  built  at  the  time  the  choir  of 
Worcester  Cathedral  was  proceeding,  for  it  has 
much  of  the  chaste  character  of  the  Early 


in  "dish  details  of  that  building. 
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leaning  tower,  is  St.  Augustine's,  Dodderhill. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Austin  Friars,  but  now  it  consists  only  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  of  the  original  church,  t he 
nave  having  been  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  though  the  western  gable  long  remained 
to  mark  the  extremity  of  the  old  edifice.  The 
exterior  of  this  fine  edifice  has  little  to  command 
attention,  but  the  interior  shows  a stateliness 
which  makes  the  church  lover  regret  the  stinted 
pronortions  caused  by  the  devastation  and 
neglect  of  the  past.  The  Early  English 
character  of  the  piers  and  arcading  is  later  than 
the  more  elegant  work  at  St.  Andrews,  and  as 
it  belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent  at  Wor- 
cester, the  same  architects  who  designed  the 
arcades  of  the  eastern  transepts  at  the  cathedral 
were  probably  employed,  during  the  incumbency 
of  Thomas  de  Cantilupe,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Hereford  ( circa  1275). 

The  church  of  Dodderhill  is  not  within  the 
precincts  of  Droitwich  in  reality.  It  has  had 
but  a tittle  of  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  the  older  church  of  St.  Peter,  which,  with 
the  now  destroyed  church  of  St  Mary,  Witton, 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  mother  church  of 
Droitwioh.  There  are  considerable  remains  of 
Norman  work  in  this  church.  The  nave  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  provision  made 
in  the  south  wall  for  an  aisle  by  piers  and 
arches  being  built  into  it.  Nearly  a century 
afterwards  a south  transept  was  added.  The 
church  was  entirely  remodelled  during  the 
Decorated  period,  and  the  tower  partly  rebuilt 
and  a west  window  added  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  It  was  “restored”  in  1853  by 
Hardwick.  It  lies  somewhat  out  of  Droitwich, 
and  is  ohiefly  remarkable  as  having  had  attached 
to  it  the  chapel  on  the  bridge,  where  the  pulpit 
and  reading-desk  were  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  the  accommodation  for  the  congregation  on 
the  other.  Thi3  chapel  wa3  taken  down  in  1763, 
and  the  new  one  erected  near  the  bridge  was  in 
ruins  a few  years  afterwards.  It  has  now 


timbered  houses.  Westwood,  the  seat  of  the 
Paekingtons,  adjoins  the  borough.  The  church 
of  Hampton  Lovett  contains  the  monument 
of  the  Packington  who  was  the  favourito  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  prototype  of  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  Intrinsically  interesting  as  Druit- 
wich  is.  notwithstanding  its  repulsive  appear- 
anoe,  it  is  surpassed  by  its  setting,  and  amongst 
tie  objects  of  interest  to  the  architect,  Impney 
Court,  the  seat  of  Mr.  John  Corbett,  M.P.,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  It  is  one  of  the  few  English 
oountry  houses  that  was  designed  by  a Frenoh 
archileot.  It  is  new,  though  built  where  the 
Corbetts  of  old  ruled  four  centuries  ago. 


MODERN  CARLSRUHE. 


Carlsruhe,  the  capital  of  the  grand-duchy 
of  Baden,  has  developed  a degree  of  building 
activity  which  has  not  been  attained  by  aoy  of 
the  principal  cities  of  South  Germany.  Those 
who  have  not  seen  the  town  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  will  scarcely  know  it  again.  The  small 
houses  of  the  main  streets  have  not  only  been 
replaced  by  splendid  new  buildings,  but  new 
streets  have  been  formed,  and  entirely  new 
quarters  now  cover  what  were  formerly 
gardens  and  fields.  A fashionable  West-end  of 
elegant  houses  baa  been  constructed  in  the  so- 
called  villa  quarter,  west  of  the  Miihlburger 
Thor,  opposite  the  Biamarokstrasse.  It  consists 
partly  of  mansions  in  a good  German  and 
Italian  Renaissance  style.  Although  the  archi 
teoture  is  not  everywhere  perfect,  the  impres- 
sion of  the  whole  quarter  is  very  grand.  But 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  buildings  are  too 
muoh  crowded ; there  ought  to  have  been 
more  room  left  for  gardens,  and  more  space 
between  the  buildings. 

Carlsruhe  has  hitherto  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  being  the  healthiest  large  city  in  Germany ; 
its  rate  of  mortality,  as  statistics  prove,  is  the 
lowest  for  the  German  Empire,  very  rarely  over 
IS  per  thousand.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best 
built  and  most  beautiful  towns.  The  fact  that 
Carlsruhe  has  “ no  history,”  that  it  has  been  in 
existence  a little  over  150  years,  is  rather  in  its 
favour  from  a practical  point  of  view.  Situated 
in  a wide  plain,  on  the  border  of  extensive  forests, 
eqni-distant  from  the  mountains  (the  Black 
Forest)  and  the  Rhine,  it  is  scarcely  exceeded 
by  any  other  city  of  the  plain  for  good  and  pure 
air.  To  all  these  advantages  it  should  be  added 
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sion. It  was  easy,  therefore,  to  provide  large 
squares  and  wide  streets,  planted  with  trees. 
At  the  present  time,  mauy  houses  in  the  centre 
of  the  city  have  extensive  gardens  and  spacious 
courtvards.  In  the  new  buildings  all  the 
modern  conveniences  and  sanitary  arrangements 
have  been  attended  to,  and  it  is  nowhere  easier 
to  live  in  new  houses  than  in  Carlsruhe.  At  the 
same  time,  rents  for  medium-sized  residences 
are  not  higher  than  in  small  towns,  and  for 
large  houses  even  lower,  in  proportion.  The 
consequence  of  all  those  advantages  has  been 
that  an  increasing  number  of  families  in  a posi- 
tion to  choose  their  place  of  abode  have  come  to 
permanently  reside  there. 

With  regard  to  material  and  intellectual 
wants  and  enjoyments,  Carlsruhe  answers  all 
requirements  which  may  reasonably  be  made 
even  upon  cities  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
city  offers  every  requisite  for  domestic  use  and 
the  refinements  of  life  in  an  unusual  degree. 
There  is  no  scarcity  of  shops  and  stores,  where 
the  most  simple  wants  and  the  most  fastidious 
tastes  may  be  satisfied.  Some  articles  of  food 
are  even  cheaper  than  in  small  towns,  the 
country  surrounding  Carlsruhe,  far  into  the 
mountains,  supplying  everything  in  the  shape 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce. All  the  trades  are  most  amply  repre- 
sented,— art  and  art  industry  especially  so. 
Carlsruhe  has  been  long  known  as  a home  of 
art.  An  academy  of  painting,  in  which  Lessing 
was  active  for  some  time,  and  whence  have  pro- 
ceeded many  eminent  painters,  is  largely 
patronised.  An  art-trades  school  is  rising 
rapidly.  In  the  picture-gallery,  located  in  the 
KunsthaUe,  a building  in  the  modern  Roman- 
esque style,  miy  be  seen  many  masterpieoes  of 
native  and  foreign  artists.  The  building  also 
contains  casts  and  Roman  antiquities,  as  well  as 
an  ethnographical  collection.  A large  natural 
history  cabinet  is  housed  in  the  castle.  A care- 
fully nurtured  arc-union  helps  to  disseminate 
the  latest  works  of  painters.  The  grand-ducal 
court  theatre  is  one  of  the  most  generously 
supported  playhouses  of  Germany,  and  possesses, 
notwithstanding  recent  heavy  losses,  well-known 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  first  rank,  as  well  as 
an  excellent  orchestra.  Music  is  much  culti- 
vated in  the  city.  Concerts  for  the  general 
public  are  held  in  a large  hall  built  for  the 
purpose,  or  in  the  “ Stadtgarten  ” adjoining  it, 
which  is  a large  park  and  zoological  gardens 
combined.  Speaking  of  gardens  and  grounds, 
the  Berckholtz  Gardens  should  be  mentioned ; 
but  the  best  of  the  kind  is  the  Schlossgarten, 
from  which  the  Hardtwald,  an  adjoining  forest, 
may  be  reached. 

The  founder  of  Carlsruhe,  Margrave  Charles 
William  of  Baden,  has  been  found  fault  with 
for  not  locating  his  residence  either  close  to  the 
Rhine  or  in  the  mountains  near  Durlach,  but 
about  halfway  between  the  two.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  town  is  indebted  for  its 
origin  to  some  differences  between  the  Mar- 
grave and  the  people  of  Durlach.  In  1715  that 
prince  began  to  erect  the  town,  which  spreads 
out  in  all  directions  like  a fan  round  his  hunting 
castle,  the  latter  60on  giving  place  to  the 
present  grand -ducal  palace.  However,  thou- 
sands of  people  will  have  been  very  thankful  to 
the  founder  this  year,  for  instance,  during  the 
heavy  inundations  in  the  spring,  for  not  build- 
ing his  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  As 
regards  the  distanoe  from  the  mountains,  rail- 
ways and  steam  tramways  have  annihilated  it, 
and  the  Black  Forest  may  be  reached  as  quickly 
as  the  Rhine.  A ten  minutes’  ride  brings  us  to 
Maxan,  on  that  river,  where  there  are  an  excel- 
lent bathiDg  establishment  and  beautiful  pro- 
menades. Durlach,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
reached  in  the  same  time,  and  in  twenty 
minutes  more  the  town  of  Ettlingen,  two  points 
of  the  Black  Forest  whence  delightful  excur- 
sions may  be  made.  It  is  the  intention  to  con- 
nect Carlsruhe  by  a canal  with  the  Rhine,  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  industrial 
purposes. 


Pulpit,  St.  Mary ’8  Church,  Waterloo, 
Liverpool. — A richly-carved  pulpit  has  been 
erected  in  the  above  church.  It  is  of  Caen  stone, 
with  crocketted  and  moulded  gables  to  body, 
supported  by  red  Devonshire  marble  columns, 
with  carved  caps.  The  base  of  pulpit  is  octa- 
gonal on  plan,  with  a string-course  of  carving 
in  bold  relief  introduced  into  the  moulding 
supporting  body.  The  work  was  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willi3,  of  Birmingham  and 
London,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Haber- 
slrfe  A aAhltttts, 


THE  FIRST  AVENUE  HOTEL,  HIGH 
HOLBORN. 

This  extensive  blook  of  buildings,  of  which 
a private  view  was  given  on  Thursday  evening 
last  (the  22nd),  and  which  will  be  opened  for 
business  on  Monday  next,  occupies  considerably 
more  than  the  whole  of  the  site  of  the  late 
‘ Duke’s  Theatre,”  formerly  known  as  the 
1 Holborn,”  erected  for  Mr.  Sefton  Parry, 
and  opened  on  the  6th  of  October,  1866.  The 
Holborn  Theatre  was  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Post-office  stable-yard,  the  buildings  form- 
ing the  stables  and  coachhouses  of  the  old  mail- 
carts  having  been  pulled  down  about  five  years 
previously.  The  theatre,  subsequently  called 
the  “ Duke’s,”  and  which  occupied  an  area 
of  15,000  ft.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday 
morning,  July  4th,  1880,  and  this  area,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  new  hotel,  being  found  inade- 
quate, additional  sites  were  obtained  in  Brown- 
low-street,  consisting  of  the  old  Kent  Tavern 
and  the  pit-entrance  to  the  Duke’s,  and  four 
shops  and  houses  adjoining,  together  with  the 
sites  of  the  Crown  Hotel  and  seven  houses  and 
shops  fronting  High  Holborn,  extending  (with 
the  exception  of  one  row  of  buildings  on  the 
west  side  of  Warwick-coort)  from  Brownlow- 
street  to  that  thoroughfare,  and  consisting  of  a 
total  area  of  nearly  one  acre.* 

This  area  having  been  cleared,  the  new  build- 
ing was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1S82,  so  that  it  has  been  erected  and  com- 
pleted in  the  short  space  of  barely  two  years. 

The  front  elevation  is  in  the  modern  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture.  The  whole  of 
the  front  is  faced  with  Portland  stone,  the 
entrance  archway  corresponding  in  effect 
with  tho  elevation,  and  decorated  with  red 
polished  Aberdeen  granite  pilasters  and  plinths. 
Through  this  archway  the  ground-floor  is 
approached  by  an  entrance-hall,  decorated 
with  marble  dado  and  mosaic  pavement.  On 
the  left  are  the  general  manager’s  (Mr.  W. 
T.  Holland),  secretary’s,  and  cashier’s  offices. 
Beyond  the  entrance-hall  is  a vestibule  simi- 
larly treated,  with  marble  dado  and  mahogany 
fittings,  &c.  This  forms  the  centre  of  the 
various  postal,  telegraphic,  and  booking  offices. 
The  vestibule  leads  to  a commodious  reception- 
room  and  drawing-room,  and  to  the  grand  sallc 
d manger,  capable  of  accommodating  between 
300  and  400  persons  at  the  separate  tables, 
being  about  90  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  divided 
by  a double  row  of  columns,  the  centre  ceil- 
ing being  again  divided  into  three  bays,  the 
easternmost  being  filled  in  or  lighted  with 
stained  glass,  the  west  side  of  the  room  being 
lighted  by  stained-glass  windows  to  Brownlow- 
street.  There  is  a secondary  salon  or  dining- 
hall,  decorated  similarly  to  the  grand  salon,  the 
marble  dado  being  by  Messrs.  Burke  &Co.  (who 
have  done  all  the  excellent  marble  and  mosaio 
work  throughout).  The  painted  decorations  of 
these  rooms,  entrance-hall,  and  vestibule  are 
by  Messrs.  Campbell  & Smith,  of  75,  Newman- 
street,  and  are  effective  on  account  of  their 
large  proportions.  The  marble  and  mural 
decorations  are  again  relieved  by  Vonetian 
mirrors  and  gold  decoration.  In  the  daytime 
they  are  lighted  by  the  stained-glass  windows, 
and  at  night  by  twelve  electroliers,  by  Messrs. 
Verity.  We  may  here  say  that  the  whole  of 
the  building  throughout  will  be  lighted  by  the 
electric  light,  and  in  case  of  the  electric 
light  temporarily  failing,  gas  has  been  laid  on 
throughout  by  Messrs.  Hulett  & Co.,  who  have 
also  supplied  the  gas  brackets,  electric  brackets, 
and  lamps  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Beyond  the 
grand  salon  are  various  offices,  china-closets,  &c., 
and  a separate  staircase  at  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  building.  To  the  right  of  the  vestibule 
are  the  library  and  reading-room,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  painted  tapestry, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co. ; the  panels  thus 
filled,  together  with  the  stained  glass  and 
mirrors,  present  an  effective  appearance.  There 
are  also  additional  dining-rooms  and  a large 
buffet,  but  the  very  spacious  grill-room  i6  the 
chief  attraction  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hotel. 
The  grill  is  by  Messrs.  Benharn  & Co.,  who 
have  also  executed  the  whole  of  the  hot-water, 
cooking,  and  heating  apparatus  throughout. 
The  grill  is  encased  in  faience  ware  by  Messrs. 
Wilcooke  & Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  near  Leeds, 
and  present  a most  attractive  appearance.  The 
walls  of  the  grill  room  and  buffet  are  also 
covered  with  Burmantofts.  faience  by  the  same 
firm,  and  have  walnut  skirtings  and  dados. 

believed  to  have  resided  ax  Nt>.  43, 


* Drvden  is  believed  to  have  resided  ax  . 


Not.  24, 1883.] 
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The  basement  and  upper  floors  are  reached 
by  the  grand  staircase  and  two  large  passenger- 
lifts.  There  are  also  nine  service-lifts,  and  one 
for  cellars.  There  is  also  a third  staircase  to 
lavatories  and  large  smoking-room  (in  basement) 
for  grill-room  and  buffet,  as  well  as  the  one  at 
the  north-east  angle  as  before  stated  ; thus  the 
building  can  be  used  both  as  an  hotel  and  as  a 
restaurant,  ample  accommodation  being  provided 
for  both  purposes.  Facilities  are  provided  also 
for  entrance  to  the  hotel  from  Bedford-row. 
Near  the  grand  Btaircase  are  cloak-rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.,  for  gentlemen.  Ascending  the 
staircase  we  alight  on  a mezzanine  floor,  where 
. there  is  a ladies’  room. 

The  grand  staircase  is  lighted  by  stained- 
glass  windows  by  Campbell  & Smith,  the  orna- 
mental iron  balnstrading  being  by  Messrs. 
Richardson  & Ellson.  Communication  to  and 
from  all  the  rooms  throughout  is  effected 
by  electric  bells  by  Messrs.  Paterson  & Co. 
The  upper  five  floors  reached  by  this  stair- 
case, or  by  hydraulic  lifts,  contain  between 
300  and  400  bedrooms,  comfortably  furnished 
and  decorated,  many  having  sitting-rooms, 
bath-rooms,  dressing-rooms,  &c.,  en  suite.  All 
the  stoves,  mantel-pieces,  tile-hearths,  marble 
fenders,  mirrors,  upholstery,  and  furnishing  are 
by  Messrs.  Maple  & Co. ; all  tile  dados,  walls, 
and  flooring  by  Messrs.  Simpson  & Co. ; and  all 
the  sanitary  fittings,  baths,  lavatories,  &c.,  by 
Messrs.  George  Jennings  & Co.  The  floors  are 
constructed  fireproof  up  to  the  first  floor  by 
Messrs.  Dennett  & Ingle.  The  whole  of  the 
graining  has  been  done  by  Mr.  It.  Osmond. 

The  steam-power  located  in  the  basement 
consists  of  two  largo  steam  boilers  by 
Galloway,  of  Manchester,  for  providing  steam 
and  hot  water  for  baths,  and  for  cooking  and 
heating  purposes,  as  well  as  for  working  the 
pump  of  the  hydraulic  lifts.  Here  is  also 
located  plant  in  duplicate  for  providing  1,000 
incandescent  lights  of  20-candle-power  each. 
This  consists  of  two  steel  boilers  made  by 
Messrs.  Adamson  & Co.,  of  Manchester,  each 
capable  of  supplying  steam  of  150  indicated 
horse-power,  and  two  compound  vertical  high- 
speed engines  by  John  & Henry  G wynne,  of 
Hammersmith,  each  of  125  indicated  horse- 
power, with  double-acting  feed  - pumps  by 
Messrs.  F.  Pearu  & Co.,  of  Manchester ; feed 
water-heater  (Berryman’s  patent)  by  Messrs.  J. 
Wright,  of  Tipton,  Staffordshire ; and  dynamos 
by  Messrs.  Ferranti,  Thompson,  & Ince,  of 
Appold-street,  Finsbury.  The  lifts  throughout 
are  by  the  Hydraulic  Engineering  Co.,  and  the 
fire  hydrants  by  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason.  The 
kitchen  walls  and  light  courts,  as  well  as  the 
basement  offices  generally,  are  lined  with  Cliff’s 
white  glazed  bricks.  The  girders  and  structural 
ironwork  are  by  Messrs.  Handyside,  of  Derby  ; 
the  balconettes,  &c.,  in  front,  are  by  Messrs. 

! Macfarlane,  of  Glasgow ; the  whole  of  the 
i locks,  &c.,  are  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hart,  & Co. ; 

the  zinc  work,  ornamental  and  otherwise,  is 
; by  Messrs.  Braby  & Co.,  of  Euston-road.  The 
staircase  is  constructed  on  fire-proof  principles, 

1 similar  to  that  devised  at  the  Grand  Hotel, 
Charing-cross,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Holloway,  who  has 
I also  introduced  the  same  system  of  ventilation  as 
I there  adopted  in  the  grand  salon,  Ac.  The 
whole  of  the  works  haveTjeen  executed  under 
the  direction  and  personal  supervision  of  Mr. 
I Holloway.  Mr.  Spencer  has  been  managing 
: foreman  throughout. 

1 The  architects  are  Messrs.  F.  & H.  Francis, 
of  Palmerston  * buildings,  City,  and  Messrs. 
, Archer  & Green,  of  19,  Buckingham-street, 
, Adelphi,  who  have  acted  conjointly. 


THE  PLACING  OF  LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 

The  above  subject  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Baugewerkszeitung  with  special 
i reference  to  the  method  recommended  by 
! Kirchoff.  It  had  been  noticed  that  buildings 
i which  were  provided  with  lightning-conductors, 
j and  had  previously  be«n  free  from  injury,  had, 
i since  the  introduction  of  gas  and  water  pipes, 

I been  injured  by  lightning.  The  investigations 
of  Kirchoff  and  other  technical  authorities  have 
demonstrated  that  in  fixing  gas  and  water  pipes 
J it  is  not  only  requisite  to  modify  the  lightning- 
: conductors  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
i metal  contained  in  the  pipes,  but  that  it  is 
i,  advisable  to  connect  lightning  - conductors 
directly  with  pipes  in  question.  To  the 
1 absence  of  this  precaution  are  attributed  the 
facts  referred  to  in  the  first  instauce^  Kirchoff 


maintains  that  no  injury  to  the  pipes  can  entmo 
in  consequence  of  this  connexion  existing,  while 
he  quotes  several  instances  of  pipes  which  were 
unconnected  with  b’ghtning-conductors  having 
been  destroyed  by  lightning.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  refers  to  cases  of  buildings  with  this 
connected  arrangement  having  been  struck  by 
lightning  without  any  injury  resulting  to 
lightning-conductors  or  to  any  portion  of  the 
buildings  or  pipes  therein. 

The  connexion  is  effected  at  the  base  of  the 
rod.  Heilmann  recommends  the  driving  of  an 
iron  rod  (about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  thick) 
rather  deep  into  the  ground  when  foundations 
are  being  laid.  By  riveting,  &c.,  the  rod  is 
gradually  lengthened  during  the  building  of  the 
house.  It  is  solidly  fixed  to  the  masonry  of  the 
chimney,  and  thence  continued  to  a suitable 
height  above  the  summit  of  the  building. 


DYNES  HALL,  HALSTEAD,  ESSEX. 

This  ancient  Queen  Anne  mansion  has  now 
been  completely  remodelled  and  restored  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Birch,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  London,  who  has  rebuilt  Grafton  Hall, 
Everleigh,and  other  important  historical  houses, 
and  is  now  rebuilding  Ingestre  Hall.  The 
original  mansion  of  Dynes  was  erected  in  1575 
by  William  Dean,  who  married  Anne,  Lady 
Maltravers,  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  Gosfiold,  from  whom 
she  inherited  an  immense  fortune ; she  died  with- 
out issue,  being  three  times  married.  The  said 
William  Dean  planted  a fine  avenue  of  elm  trees 
to  the  mansion,  but  these  were  blown  down  in 
the  terrific  storm  of  1703.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  John  in  1585,  who  was  knighted  in 
1603,  made  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  in  1610, 
and  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Sir  Drue  Drury,  of 
Suffolk,  and  died  in  1625.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor Drue  Dean,  knighted  in  1627,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  died  in 
1637.  His  son  Anthony  became  the  imprudent 
possessor  of  this  fine  property,  for,  as  is  observed 
by  Mr.  Holman,  “ being  very  much  addicted  to 
the  Parliament’s  cause,  and  presuming  the 
structure  theu  raised  would  have  stood  for  over, 
he  exchanged  his  fair  estate  here  with  Col. 
Sparrow  for  Hyde-park,  which  that  Colonel  had 
obtained  in  consideration  of  his  zeal  for  the 
same  prevailing  cause : thus  he  lost  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow.”  The  purchaser  was 
John,  son  of  Mr.  John  Sparrow,  of  Gesting- 
thorpe,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  heir,  John 
Sparrow,  who  lived  at  Dynes  Hall.  Ho,  by  his 
will,  settled  the  estate  in  trust  for  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  and  it  was  sold  to  Mr.  Mark  Enyon, 
son  of  a wealthy  manufacturer  of  Cogges- 
hall.  ne  pulled  down  a large  portion  of  Dynes 
Hall,  which  he  rebuilt  in  a more  durable  and 
lasting  manner.  He  was  High  Sheriff  in  1676, 
and  was  knighted.  Sir  Mark,  by  his  will,  gave 
Dynes  to  his  son,  failing  him  to  his  two 
daughters.  The  son  died  without  issue,  and  the 
property  fell  to  Elizabeth,  who  married  Mr. 
Edward  Bullock, of  Taulkbourne  Hall;  she  dying 
in  child-bed,  the  estate  went  to  the  younger 
daughter,  Rachel,  from  whose  executors  the 
property  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Henry  Sperling, 
and  is  now  held  by  Mr.  Charles  B.  Sperling, 
a descendant  of  this  family,  in  whose  pos- 
session this  estate  has  remained  for  about 
140  years. 

The  west  wing,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  which  had  much  fallen  to 
decay,  has  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt  on  the 
old  lines,  with  handsome  gables,  dormers,  and 
ohimney-heads  to  accord  with  the  architecture 
of  the  main  building,  the  south  portion  being 
treated  in  order  to  enhance  the  grandeur  and 
importance  of  the  entrance  front,  which  is  on 
this  side  of  the  mansion,  and  to  add  dignity  to 
the  structure  as  approached  from  the  north- 
east, which  is  now  rendered  more  picturesque 
as  viewed  from  the  oharming  pleasure-grounds 
and  lake.  The  main  building,  erected  during 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  has  been  entirely 
restored,  and  much  improved  in  appearance 
by  new  plate  - glass  windows  and  chimney- 
heads,  &c.  A handsome  new  drawing-room  has 
been  added  to  the  north-east  side  of  the  house, 
with  a large  projecting  east  window,  of  noble 
proportions,  executed  in  stone.  This  room  is 
fitted  up  with  the  old  original  carved  oak 
panelling,  removed  from  the  west  wing,  which 
has  been  carefully  restored,  adapted,  and  re- 
fixed, the  doors  and  the  large  chimney-piece 
extending  to  the  ceiling,  with  theif  linen  panels, 


masks,  and  other  carved  work,  being  exceedingly 
quaint.  The  beautiful  oak  panelling  and  chimney- 
piece  in  the  library,  which  had  been  smothered 
with  paint,  has  been  restored  to  its  original  state. 
All  the  water  supply,  drainage,  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, warming,  ventilation,  &c.,  have 
been  entirely  remodelled  and  re-arranged  on  the 
latest  and  most  improved  prinoiples.  The 
general  works  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  H. 
Runnacles,  and  the  other  works  by  Messrs. 
Haden  & Son  and  Messrs.  John  Bryden  & 
Sons. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FIRE-EXTINCTION. 

Ox  Wednesday  afternoon  last  some  interesting 
public  experiments  in  fire-extinction  were  made 
on  the  vacant  land  in  Whitehall-place.  The 
main  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  demon- 
strate the  efficiency  of  a combined  chemical 
and  manual  fire-engine,  brought  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  James  Sinclair,  of  London  and 
Manchester,  whose  name  has  been  before  the 
public  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  connexion 
with  Dick’s  self-acting  “ Extincteur.”  Shortly 
stated,  these  and  other  appliances  mado  by  Mr. 
Sinclair  are  intended  to  extinguish  firo  by 
means  of  water  highly  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  materials  used  in  generating 
the  gas  are  bi-carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  soda  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
with  which  the  vessel  is  filled,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  confined  in  a glass  bottle 
or  other  receptacle  enclosed  within  or  form- 
ing part  of  the  apparatus  until  necessity  arises 
for  using  the  engine,  when  the  sulphuric  acid 
can  be  immediately  liberated  and  mixed  with 
the  water,  the  result  being  a chemical  solution 
highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  which  is 
discharged  from  the  engine  under  considerable 
pressure.  The  “ combined  chemical  and  manual 
fire-eugine,”  and  the  “ brigade  engine  ” are  the 
newest  adaptations  of  the  principle  of  “L’Ex- 
tincteur.”  In  the  former,  hand-puraping  is 
resorted  to  for  projecting  the  water  to  a greater 
distance  than  it  would  otherwise  reach. 

This  combined  chemical  and  manual  engine 
was  first  tested  in  the  experiments  of  Wednes- 
day last.  Two  temporary  structures  or  stook- 
ades  of  wood,  the  largest  of  which  was  some 
25  ft.  long  by  5 ft.  or  6 ft.  broad  and  12  ft.  or 
14  ft.  high,  were  formed  of  a number  of  planks 
and  poles  set  up  on  end  a few  inches  apart,  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  free  access  of  air  to  aid 
combustion.  Underneath  and  between  these 
vertical  pieces  of  wood  were  tar  - barrels, 
shavings,  &o.,  the  whole  being  sprinkled  with 
petroleum  so  as  to  get  well  alight  in  a short 
time.  As  soon  as  the  largest  structure  was 
fully  ablaze  two  jots  of  chemically -charged 
water  from  the  manual  engine  were  made  to 
play  upon  it,  and  in  three  minutes  the  whole 
body  of  blazing  wood  was  a charred  and 
smoking  ruin.  The  opinion  was  expressed  by 
one  of  the  visitors  that  if  this  engine  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  recent  great  timber 
fire  at  Haggerston,  a speedy  end  would  have 
been  made  of  the  firemen’s  labours,  and  much 
valuable  property  and  great  hardships  to  many 
poor  people  would  have  been  saved. 

The  concluding  experiment  afforded  a signal 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  portable 
Extincteur.  Some  eighty  gallons  of  tar  having 
been  poured  into  a shallow  depression  made  in 
the  ground,  so  as  to  form,  in  fact,  a pond  of  tar 
of  about  80  square  feet  in  area,  a few  gallons  of 
petroleum  were  poured  on  to  it  at  one  part,  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  ignition  of  the  whole  surface. 
When  this  had  been  thoroughly  effected,— the 
terrific  blaze  being  accompanied  by  a stifling 
heat  and  a cloud  of  black  Bmoke  which  would 
have  horrified  the  members  of  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Institution, — Mr.  Sinclair,  wearing  an 
ingenious  though  very  “ uncanny  ”- looking 
respirator,  fitted  with  Professor  Tyndall’s  smoke - 
filter,  advauced  to  the  edge  of  the  fiei-y  lake, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  he  directed  the  stream 
of  carbonic  acid  and  water  from  a small 
Extincteur,  when  lo ! the  flames  were  completely 
extinguished  in  about  thirty  seconds  ! The 
effect  seemed  magioal,  but  a reminder  of  its 
reality  was  afforded  by  the  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
which  was  being  borne  across  the  river  in  the 
direction  of  the  Shot  Tower  after  the  fire  was 
extinguished. 

The  experiments’  conclusively  showed  the 
value  of  chemical  agency  as  an  aid  in  fire- 
extinction.  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  observations  addressed  to  the  visitors,  said 
it  was  quite  time  that  the  practicability  of  this 
oft-demonstrated  fact  should  bo  recognised  by 
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our  public  authorities  and  fire  brigades,  as  it 
was  recognised  by  the  municipalities  and  fire 
brigades  of  America.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
time-honoured  use  of  water,  unassisted  by  some 
such  chemical  means  as  those  hero  referred  to, 
often  fails  lamentably,  as  we  took  occasion  to 
note  in  connexion  with  the  burning  of  the 
Alhambra  Theatre,  and  as  was  shown  very 
recently  at  Haggerston. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  CATERHAM, 
SURREY. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  it  was  decided  that 
the  old  parish  church  at  Caterham  was  pa6t 
repair,  and  that  a new  one  should  be  built  on  a 
different  site  to  supersede  the  old  one.  It  has 
now  become  necessary  to  enlarge  the  new  one, 
and  a south  aisle,  with  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
west  end,  is  in  course  of  erection,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Wm.  Bassett-Smith,  John-street, 
Adel  phi. 

The  aisle,  when  completed,  will  have  an 
arcade  of  four  arches  opening  into  the  nave  ; at 
the  east  end  it  is  proposed  to  carry  on  an  aisle 
to  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  with  two 
arches  opening  into  the  chancel.  The  total 
extra  accommodation  provided  will  be  for  200 
adults. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  will  be  used  as  a 
porch,  both  for  the  nave  and  aisle ; and  it  is 
hoped  ere  long  a peal  of  bells  will  be  heard  from 
the  belfry. 

The  works  are  being  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Wall  & Hook,  of  Brimscorabe,  and  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  whole  is  about  3,4001. 

The  old  church,  wbioh  is  still  in  existence, 
has  some  fragments  of  very  early  work.  There 
is  part  of  a Norman  window  on  the  south  side, 
and  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel 
there  are  arches  of  thirteenth-century  work, 
with  carving  to  the  capitals. 


SALFORD  SEWAGE  WORKS. 

The  opening  of  the  pumping  station  and  out- 
fall works  at  Weaste,  a suburb  of  Salford,  marks 
the  completion  of  an  extensive  and  costly  system 
of  main  drainage  for  that  borough. 

The  total  outlay  on  the  intercepting  system 
for  the  borough  amounts  to  200,0001.,  and  as 
the  entire  scheme  has  been  carried  out  almost 
without  intermission  from  its  first  conception 
to  the  completion  of  the  outfall  works,  it  is  per- 
haps the  most  systematically  arranged  and  con- 
sistently carried  out  of  any  works  of  a similar 
kind  in  England,  excepting  as  a matter  of  course 
the  drainage  of  the  metropolis. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Corporation,  with  a laudable 
determination  to  face  this  difficulty,  resolved  to 
intercept  all  the  sewage  of  the  borough  from 
the  River  Irwell,  a stream  then,  and  even  now, 
polluted  to  an  exceptional  degree  by  town  refuse 
and  filth  of  every  kind.  As  in  nearly  all  towns 
situated  on  rivers,  the  subsidiary  sewers  were 
found  to  gravitate  to  the  stream,  and  the  first 
and  most  essential  part  of  the  undertaking 
which  the  Corporation  had  to  carry  out  was  the 
construction  of  an  intercepting  culvert  which 
should  traverse  the  lowest  part  of  the  borough, 
and  pick  up  all  the  existing  drains  before  reach- 
ing the  river.  This  sewer  is  8 ft.  9 in.  by 
t ft.  b in.  at  the  point  where  it  discharges  into 
the  river  below  the  urban  part  of  the  borough, 
and  passing  upward  towards  its  source  the 
sewer  is  gradually  reduced  in  dimensions.  The 
upper  lengths  of  the  sewer  are  egg-shaped,  the 
smallest  dimensions  being  4 ft.  by  3 ft.  The 
total  length  of  the  main  intercepting  sewer 
is  four  miles  and  four  furlongs,  and  there  is  a 
subsidiary  intercepting  culvert  which  collects 
the  sewage  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  Pendle- 
ton district  of  the  borough,  leading  it  direct  to 
the  tanks  so  as  to  avoid  the  cost  of  pumping, 
which  would  be  necessary  if  the  discharge  were 
allowed  to  pass  into  the  main  intercepting 
sewer. 

The  principle  which  the  Corporation  decided 
upon  for  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  is  that  of 
precipitation,  and  the  works  have  been  arranged 
for  carrying  out  this  process.  There  is  a series 
of  six  tanks  arranged  end  to  end,  the  partition 
betw  een  e ich  tank  and  that  next  to  it  being  6 in. 

wer  than  the  partition  immediately  above  it,  so 
hat  the  sewage  flows  from  one  tank  to  another 
h rough  the  whole  series.  The  same  arrange- 
ment is  provided  in  duplicate,  which  admits  of 
one  set  of  tanks  being  cleaned  out  while  the 
other  set  is  in  use. 
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The  tanks  are  intended  to  deal  with  twelve 
million  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  though  this 
quantity  is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  at 
present  passes  into  the  sewerage  system.  The 
population  of  the  borough  at  the  present  time 
is  177,000,  and  the  domestic  consumption  of 
water  21  gallons  a head,  but  there  is  a very 
large  amount  of  water  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  chiefly  in  dyeing  and  bleaching. 

The  water  area  of  the  tanks  is  12,360  square 
yards,  and  the  average  depth  is  7 ft.  At  the 
present  time  the  Corporation  are  employing 
lime  as  the  precipitant,  but  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  colouring  matter  in  the  sewage,  the 
effluent  water  is  not  as  colourless  as  could  be 
desired,  and  a material  known  as  alumino-lerric 
is  being  tried  experimentally,  with  very  good 
results  so  far.  Alumino-ferric  differs  but  little 
from  crude  sulphate  of  alumina.  It  is  a very 
effectual  precipitant,  but  its  action  is  slow,  and 
the  addition  of  a little  lime  is  found  desirable 
to  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  deposit. 

The  engine-house  is  erected  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  ground  close  to  the  outfall  sewer, 
and  the  mixing-house  is  placed  close  to  the  end 
of  the  tanks.  These  buildings,  of  which  illus- 
trations are  given  at  pages  688  and  697,  are 
built  of  white  and  red  stock  bricks,  with  mould- 
ings and  cornice  of  terra  cotta,  combined  with 
red  sandstone  from  Runcorn,  the  colours  of  the 
several  materials  harmonising  satisfactorily. 

The  engines  and  pumps  are  in  duplicate.  The 
engines  are  of  the  vertical  type,  compound  in 
their  arrangement,  the  high  and  low  pressure 
cylinders  being  placed  above  the  rest  of  the 
machinery,  after  the  modern  type  of  marine 
engines.  The  pump  cylinders  are  immediately 
below  the  steam  cylinders,  so  that  the  pressure 
of  the  steam  is  applied  with  the  most  direct 
action  to  the  pump  plungers.  The  pumps  are 
double-acting,  and  each  pump  is  provided  with 
two  suction  and  delivery  air-vessels. 

Each  engine  is  capable  of  being  worked  up  to 
an  effective  energy  of  225-horse-power,  which  is 
sufficient  to  raise  the  ordinary  flow  of  sewage 
to  the  tower  of  the  mixing-house,  the  total 
vertical  lift  from  level  to  level  being  43  ft. 
The  second  engine  will  only  be  required  during 
times  of  rainfall  or  whilst  the  first  engine  is 
under  repair.  The  rainfall  provided  for,  some- 
what exceeds  £-inch  in  the  day,  as  provision  is 
made  by  storm  overflows  for  relieving  the  inter- 
cepting sewer  when  the  rainfall  is  excessive. 
The  sewage  is  lifted  from  the  sump  and  passes 
to  the  mixing-house  through  a pair  of  30-inch 
mains.  At  the  base  of  the  tower  of  the  mixing- 
house  is  placed  a cast-iron  tank,  into  which  the 
sewage  is  first  delivered,  and  here  the  lime  or 
other  precipitant  is  added  to  the  sewage.  From 
the  bottom  of  this  tank  the  sewage  passes 
through  another  pair  of  30-inch  mains  to  the 
end  of  the  tanks  most  remote  from  the  mixing- 
house,  and  having  been  delivered  into  the  first 
tank  passes  through  the  whole  series  of  tanks, 
and  flows  slowly  back  towards  the  mixing-house. 
The  greater  part  of  the  precipitate  remains  in 
the  first  and  second  tanks,  the  quantity  diminish- 
ing in  each  succeeding  tank  until  in  the  last 
tank  there  is  little,  if  any,  deposit,  and  the 
purified  effluent  flows  away,  passing  into  two 
small  chambers  where  a pair  of  vortex  wheels  of 
25-horse-power  each  are  fixed.  The  purified 
sewage  in  its  descent  of  15  ft.  drives  the 
turbines,  and  the  power  thus  developed  is 
employed  to  actuate  the  mixing  machinery  and 
pumps  within  the  building,  and  thus  a certain 
economy  is  effected  as  steam-power,  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  employed. 

The  mixing  machinery  consists  of  a pair  of 
large  cast-iron  pans,  in  which  the  lime  is  incor- 
porated with  the  requisite  quantity  of  water 
by  means  of  revolving  arms  and  plates  attached 
to  them  obliquely.  In  order  to  insure  that 
exactly  the  requisite  quantity  of  lime  shall  not 
be  exceeded,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  which 
usually  results  from  the  employment  of  manual 
labour,  a lift  or  hoist  is  provided  for  measuring 
the  lime.  The  hoist  consists  of  a number  of 
buckets  attached  to  an  endless  band,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  arrangement  used  in  a flour-mill. 
The  buckets  raise  the  lime,  which  first  passes 
through  a screen,  from  below,  and  deliver  it  into 
a funnel-shaped  receptacle  into  which  a spray 
of  water  underpressure  discharges,  and  thus  the 
lime  is  carried  forward  into  the  mixing-pans. 
From  the  pans  the  limed  water  is  pumped  up 
to  the  tower,  where  it  is  delivered  into  the 
sewage-receiving  tank,  the  lime-pump  making 
one  stroke  for  every  stroke  of  the  pumping- 
dngines. 

There  is  a second  pump  provided  for  raising 
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the  clarified  sewage  from  the  turbine  wheels  to 
a tank  placed  on  the  top  of  the  mixing-house 
tower,  and  this  tank  furnishes  a supply  of  water 
for  slaking  and  mixing  with  the  lime.  The  out- 
fall works  have  been  designed  and  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Jacob,  M.I.C.E.,  for  the  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  contracts  for  the  tanks  and  build- 
ings have  been  satisfactorily  completed  by 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Pilling  & Co.,  of  Manchester. 
Messrs.  James  Watt  & Co.  have  erected  the 
engines  and  pumps. 


NEW  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS, 
HIGH  WYCOMBE,  BUCKS. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  (the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  county)  a short  time  since  opened  the  new 
buildings  of  the  Royal  Grammar  School,  High 
Wycombe,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration. 
For  about  300  years  the  school  has  been  held 
in  buildings  which,  about  the  year  1563,  were 
converted  from  the  old  Norman  hall  and  chapel 
into  a master’s  residence  and  schoolrooms. 
Fortunately  little  of  the  interesting  stone-work 
of  this  secular  Norman  building  was  injured. 
The  best  part  of  the  work  has  been  left  stand- 
ing as  a ruin  in  front  of  the  new  buildings,  and 
will  well  repay  the  investigation  of  the  peri- 
patetic archaeologist.  The  remains  thus  pre- 
served are  more  numerous  than  those  displayed 
upon  the  illustration.  The  new  building  com- 
prises a house  for  the  master,  and  accommoda- 
tion for  twenty  boarders  and  one  hundred  day 
scholars.  The  materials  are  of  red  and  white 
brick,  with  Staffordshire  tiled  roofs.  The  total 
cost  will  be  about  4,500Z.  The  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Loosley,  con- 
tractor, High  Wycombe,  under  the  direction  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Yernon,  of  26,  Great 
George-street,  Westminster,  and  High  Wycombe, 
Bucks. 


THE  PRINCE’S  HOTEL. 

The  block  of  buildings  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration is  now  being  erected  at  the  angle  of 
Coventry  and  Whitcomb  streets,  as  seen  from 
Loicester-square,  on  tho  line  of  the  widened 
street  to  Piccadilly. 

It  is  intended  for  a first-class  hotel  and 
restaurant,  having  grill-room,  buffet,  and 
dining-room  in  the  Whitcomb-street  frontage, 
with  private  dining-rooms  occupying  the  whole 
range  of  the  frontage  on  the  entresol.  There 
will  be  also  about  one  hundred  bedrooms,  the 
kitchens  being  on  the  upper  floor. 

The  ground  - floor  of  the  Coventry -street 
facade  is  arranged  for  eight  shops,  with  good 
basements.  The  total  frontage  of  the  hotel  is 
200  ft. ; beyond  this  are  the  entrances  to  the 
Prince’s  Theatre,  at  the  angle  of  Coventry  and 
Oxendon  streets,  as  shown  at  the  extreme  right 
of  the  view,  surmounted  by  a cupola. 

The  material  used  for  the  frontage  is  Port- 
land stone. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  W.  & D.  Mo 
Gregor,  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  who  have 
introduced  the  mode  of  building  common  in 
Scotland,  by  steam-cranes  without  any  external 
scaffolding. 

The  whole  of  the  floors  throughout  the 
building  are  of  iron  and  cement  concrete, 
covered  with  Burnetized  wood  block  paving. 

The  works,  both  of  the  hotel  and  the  theatre, 
are  being  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  Mecklenburgh  - square, 
London. 

The  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct  from  the 
hotel,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  frontage  in 
Oxendon-street  and  Whitcomb-court. 

It  will  bo  opened  by  Mr.  Edgar  Bruce  early 
in  1884. 


Architectural  Restorations  at  Konigs- 
berg. — The  German  technical  press  has  of  late 
given  prominence  to  various  interesting  features 
in  connexion  with  the  above  subject.  The 
restoration  of  portions  of  the  Rathhaus  will  be 
proceeded  with  again  next  year-,  the  original 
forms  of  the  gables  in  coarse  of  treatment 
being  preserved.  The  interior  of  the  Marien- 
kirche  is  still  the  objeot  of  much  attention,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  the  end  of  next  year  will  wit- 
ness the  termination  of  the  work  now  being 
actively  proceeded  with.  It  is  suggested  to 
restore  the  Bernickow  and  Sobwedte  portal 
towers  in  a style  which  would  harmonise  with 
their  original  architectural  features. 
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DOOR  DECORATION. 

The  door,  which  is  so  frequently  a source  of 
i anxiety  to  the  ornamentist  and  decorator,  might 
i be  made  the  means  of  greatly  enhancing  the 
i artistic  completeness  of  a room.  Much  of  the 
I difficulty  experienced  in  its  treatment  arises 
; from  the  desire  to  disguise  its  functions.  For 
l this  reason  doors  having  their  panels  covered, — 
; I cannot  say  decorated, — with  wall-papers,  &c., 
i no  matter  how  beautiful  or  costly,  fail  to  please, 
i and  the  palpable  effort  at  disguise  is  not  only 
> bad  but  reprehensible,  and  whenever  the  posi- 
j tion  or  purpose  of  a door  is  thus  sought  to  bo 
i hidden,  the  result  is  a failure. 

] 1°  modern-built  houses  the  architects  are 

' devoting  more  care  and  thought  to  the  design 
■ and  proportion,  and  the  cabinet-maker  to  the 
I construction,  than  hitherto,  and  it  is  now, 

| fortunately,  not  uncommon  to  find  doors  so 
i original,  thoughtfully  proportioned,  and  broken 
up  into  panels  that  they  are  in  themselves 
perfect,  and,  as  a piece  of  decorative  work, 
charming.  An  attempt  to  still  further  deco- 
rate such  doors  as  these  would  be  unpardonable 
and  a piece  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the  artist , 
Jbut,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  thousands  of 
(houses, — many  of  a superior  kind,  if  we  take 
ithe  rental  as  a criterion, — the  rooms  of  which 
lire  positively  disfigured  by  doors  out  of  all 
proportion  to  their  position,  many  being  too 
short  and  wide,  too  high  and  narrow,  or  in  an 
ntermodiate  state,  which  is  more  aggravating 
‘ffian  either,  effectually  preventing  a successful 
treatment  of  the  room  as  a whole.  Such  doors 
orm  a stumbling-block  and  eyesore  to  many 
jtherwise  comprehensive  schemes  of  decora- 
■ion.  The  embellishment  becoming  a necessity, 
ll'ho  difficulty  is, — what  to  do  ? It  may  be  only 

Iieoessary  to  decorate  it  slightly  to  harmonise  it 
vith  the  rest  of  the  room,  or  it  may  require 
Bnuch  more  substantial  and  heavy  treatment, 
li>oth  in  ornament  and  colour ; the  surroundings 


of  necessity,  determine  this  point.  A 
liaost  satisfactory  and  effective  treatment  is  to 
>e  obtained  by  outlining  the  design  in  warm 
jrowns,  allowing  the  figure  of  the  wood  to 
ihow  through,  but  the  door  must  be  a new  one. 
■nd  capable  of  such  treatment ; if,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  is  far  more  likely,  it  be  an  old  and 
i>adly-painted  door,  then  some  such  treatment 
s I have  shown  in  my  illustration  would  prove 
pffective.  The  dimensions  of  the  panels  were 
t-akeu  from  an  existing  door  divided  into  four, 
ihose  shown  being  the  upper  ones.  This  door 
ieing  disproportionate,  and  the  panels  conse- 
huently  so,  it  has  been  sought  to  make  it  appear 
bdder  by  running  the  flower-spray  behind  the 
hentre  stile  into  the  other  panel ; * had  the 
panels  been  too  wide,  a contrary  treatment 
I'ould  have  been  followed.  The  desire  to 
glongate  panels  maybe  realised  by  each  having 
| separate  design  of  some  upward  growth,  and, 
found  necessary,  marginal  lines  to  still 
farther  help  the  illusion. 

5 We  might  advantageously  make  our  doors  an 
pjject  of  interest  by  using  them  as  an  oppor- 
tunity for  displaying  decorative  ornaments.  In 
ich  positions  there  is  more  latitude  allowed, 
pd  a greater  freedom  to  the  artistic  fancy ; 
i1  us,  representations  of  the  figure,  birds, 
faimals,  Ac.,  are  here  permissible,  all  of  which 
>re  out  of  place  and  unfit  for  the  walls  of  our 
ilvelling-rooms,  owing  to  the  necessary  repeti- 
)n  becoming  objectionable  and  devoid  of 
piauty,  and  to  the  accessories  hiding  and 
llutilating  their  parts. 

The  subjects  for  such  panels  should  bear  the 
uipress  of  having  been  designed  to  fit  the  place 
: ey  occupy,  and  for  no  other  purpose.  There 
i plenty  of  scope  for  our  selection,  the  panels 
u doors  offering  not  only  a valuable  and  legiti- 
r ite  means  for  the  display  of  the  wood-carver’s 
lit,  but  for  porcelain-painting,  inlay,  hand- 
uinted  or  stencilled  ornament,  needlework, 
minted  silk  or  tapestry,  the  latter  being  some- 
| aes  particularly  pleasing  and  effective. 

Geo.  C.  Haite. 


Tiie  New  Alhambra  Theatre.— It  is  an- 

r unced  that  this  new  theatre,  having  been 
; upleted  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will  be 
aned  to  the  public  on  Monday,  December  3rd. 


be  accepted  as  a motive  for  the  treatment 
rrea  to  in  special  cases  ; but,  in  general,  vre  object  to 
mngthe  design  through  from, one  panel  toaaother,  as 
Itttdicting  the  actual  construction  [of  the  door,  and 
ung  Hie  panels  appear  as  one  piece  overlaid  by  th'e 


LEYTON  SEWAGE  WORKS,  ESSEX. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Rivers  Purification 
Association,  a considerable  party  of  gentlemen 
interested  professionally  and  otherwise  in  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  sewage  assembled 
at  the  new  works  of  the  Association  at  Leyton 
on  Wednesday  last,  to  witness  the  operations 
for  the  purification  and  disposal  of  sewage.  The 
system  adopted  is  the  same  which  has  been  in 
operation  for  some  years  past  at  Coventry, 
as  described  by  us  in  a former  volume.  The 
site,  about  half  a mile  from  Leyton  Station,  is 
one  which  admits  of  the  gravitation  of  nearly 
all  the  sewage  to  the  works  without  the  cost  of 
pumping.  The  works  were  designed  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Melliss,  C.E.,  and  were  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember, 1882.  They  are  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  deal  eventually  with  a population  of  GO, 000 
to  70,000,  needing  for  that  purpose  only  some 
slight  additions,  chiefly  in  the  tanks,  which  can 
be  done  at  a trifling  cost  as  the  population,  now 
about  27,000,  grows  towards  the  larger  number 
above  named. 

The  sewage  of  the  district  is  conveyed  to  the 
works  by  tlmee  outfall  sewers  from  different 
parts  of  the  drained  area,  the  Fillebrook,  the 
North  Leyton,  and  the  South  Leyton  systems  of 
sewers.  This  sewerage  was  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Bailey  Denton,  & Co.  The  object  of 
the  treatment  is  the  separation  of  solid  from 
liquid  sewage,  the  purification  of  the  liquid 
portion  to  such  an  extent  that  it  can  innocuously 
be  run  into  the  river  (the  Lea)  and  carried 
away,  and  the  reduction  of  the  solid  matter 
into  a convenient  form  for  its  utilisation  as 
manure. 

The  visitor,  on  coming  upon  the  ground,  sees 
several  large  open  reservoirs,  mostly  filled  with 
water,  backed  by  a low  range  of  brick  buildings. 
In  one  room  in  these  buildings  the  sewage  in  its 
gross  state  is  poured  from  the  sewer  outfall  into 
a well,  whence  the  solid  matter  is  drawn  out 
slowly  by  a screw  elevator,  and  deposited  in 
a trough,  while  the  liquid  is  being  pumped  up 
and  driven  against  and  through  the  sieves  of 
a strainer  in  the  form  of  a large  revolving 
wheel.  From  this  [room  (the  only  portion  of 
the  works  where  any  strongly  disagreeable  smell 
is  perceptible)  the  liquid  flows  into  the  tanks 
before  mentioned,  each  of  which  is  divided  at 
about  two-tliirds  of  its  length  by  a brick  weir. 
Before  arrival  in  the  tank  it  is  chemically 
treated  with  salts  of  alumina  and  iron,  and  a 
little  lime,  the  result  of  which  is  to  precipitate 
the  remaining  particles  of  solid  matter  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  (where  it  is  found  in  a thin 
coating  of  sludge  when  the  water  has  been 
allowed  to  run  off),  the  water  flowing  in  a thin 
layer  over  the  top  of  the  brick  weir  into  the 
smaller  division  of  the  tank,  where  it  is 
allowed  further  to  settle  and  is  then  run  off 
down  a sluice  lined  with  glazed  tiles  into  the 
drain  leading  it  away  to  the  river.  The  water 
at  this  point  is  certainly  fairly  pure,  and  has  no 
smell,  and  after  mixing  with  the  river  water 
may  be  considered  to  be  harmless.  The  solid 
matter,  which  parted  company  at  the  first  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  is  first  stored  in  tanks,  in° a 
very  wet  state,  and  then  pumped  under  heavy 
pressure  through  presses  of  the  form  known  as 
“Johnson’s  presses,”  consisting  of  a number  of 
iron  plates  with  canvas  bags  between  them, 
which  are  screwed  up  together  by  hand  lovers, 
and  on  the  sewage  being  forced  through  the 
press,  by  the  pressure  of  an  air-accumulator,  the 
solid  matter  is  left  between  the  metal  plates  in 
the  form  of  nearly  dry  cakes  of  sewage  deposit, 
while  the  water  is  forced  out  through  the  canvas- 
strainers  and  drops  into  a surface-drain  on  the 
floor,  finding  its  way  back  into  the  sewer.  On 
unclamping  the  press  the  solid  matter  falls  out 
in  the  form  of  cakes  a little  more  than  an  inch 
in  thickness,  having  lost  in  the  press  80  per  cent, 
out  of  the  90  per  cent,  of  water  which  it  origi- 
nally held.  The  only  practical  deficiency  in  this 
part  of  the  working  seemed  to  be  the  rather  rough- 
and-ready  way  of  removing  the  sewage-cakes, 
which  are  allowed  to  fall  where  the  water  fell 
before,  and  are  then  removed  by  shovels.  A 
wheel  trolly  to  run  under  the  press  to  receive 
them  and  then  to  be  drawn  out  bodily,  would 
seem  a more  convenient  method,  and  would 
waste  much  less  time. 

The  sewage  in  this  form  is  sold  to  neighbouring 
farmers  and  utilised,  but  not  at  a remunerative 
price,  nor  is  there  any  pretence  that  the  opera- 
tions are  or  could  be  commercially  profitable  on 
a self-supporting  basis.  The  matter  is  a piece 
of  public  sanitary  Work,  oharged  upon  the  rate?, 
and  th‘e  Local  Board  of  Leyton  haVe  Contracted 


with  the  Rivers  Purification  Association  to 
carry  on  the  work  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
1,2001.  The  operations  are  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Coddington,  the  general 
manager. 


THE  CITY  CHURCH  AND  CHURCHYARD 
PROTECTION  SOCIETY. 

At  a meeting  of  the  City  Church  and  Church- 
yard Protection  Society,  held  on  Wednesday  last, 
the  Earl  of  Devon  presiding,  the  honorary  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Henry  Wright,  drew  attention  to  the 
letter  written  by  Lord  Brabazon  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  last  week,  calling  attention  to  the 
neglected  and  scandalous  state  of  some  of  the 
disused  burial  grounds  in  the  metropolis.  Capt. 
Thomas,  Secretary  of  the  Metropolitan  Garden, 
Boulevard,  and  Playground  Association,  of  which 
Lord  Brabazon  is  the  chairman,  attended  the 
meeting  on  behalf  of  Lord  Brabazon.  Mr. 
Wright,  as  a member  of  both  societies,  sug- 
gested that  the  City  Church  and  Churchyard 
Protection  Society  should  co-operate  with  Lord 
Brabazon  and  introduce  a short  Bill  next 
Session  to  amend  the  Union  of  Benefices  Act, 
1860,  making  it  illegal  to  sell,  let,  or  appropriate 
the  site  of  any  church  or  churchyard  for  the 
purposes  of  building  upon,  but  that  such  sites 
shall  be  kept  as  open  spaces  for  ever.  Lord 
Devon  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty  in  getting 
any  Bill  through  Parliament  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  Member,  and  thought  a deputation  to 
the  Home  Secretary  urging  him  to  introduce 
such  a Bill  would  be  more  effective.  The  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

“ That  the  Council  of  the  City  Church  and  Church 
yard  Protection  Society  desires  to  co-operate  with 
Lord  Brabazon  and  the  Metropolitan  Garden,  Boule- 
vard, and  Playground  Association,  in  their  efforts  to 
^reserve  the  burial-grour.ds  of  the  metropolis  and 
.he  remains  of  the  dead  from  desecration.” 

Another  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Dodd,  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  and  agreed 
to,  was  as  follows  : — 

“ That  this  meeting  views  with  deep  regret  the 
proposal  to  pull  down,  desecrate,  and  disendow  the 
churches  of  St.  Olave,  Je*ry  ; St.  Katharine,  Cole- 
man ; and  St.  Thomas,  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 
as  causing  scandal,  and  disturbance  of  the  remains 
of  the  dead,  besides  being  an  injustice  to  the  resi- 
dent parishioners.” 

A gentleman  present  stated  that  the  register 
of  St.  Katherine  Coleman  shows  that  at  the 
time  of  the  London  Plague  the  burials  amounted 
to  forty  a day. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Richards  a letter 
of  condolence  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the 
family  of  the  late  Mr.  Bowes  A.  Paice,  a member 
of  the  council. 


LLANBEDR  CHURCH,  MERIONETH- 
SHIRE. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  we  de- 
scribed improvements  to  this  edifice  that  were 
then  iu  contemplation.  In  the  months  tbat 
have  elapsed  many  of  them  have  been  effected, 
and  the  work  of  restoration  has  been  now 
brought  to  a close  in  time  for  a special  harvest 
festival.  It  may  be  remembered  this  ancient 
Welsh  edifice  had  been  carefully  lined  with 
plaster,  and  most  of  its  ancient  features  hidden 
or  removed.  However,  two  memorial  stained- 
glass  windows  had  been  recently  inserted,  and 
there  was  a general  growing  appreciation  of  the 
fabric  as  the  picturesque  work  of  the  masons 
of  former  centuries.  The  inconveniences  that 
were  felt  to  be  most  pressing  in  the  present 
day  were  a want  of  sufficient  light,  want  of 
shelter  of  approach  from  without,  and  the  want 
of  a vestry  in  which  the  officiating  clergyman 
could  robe  and  unrobe  out  of  sight  of  the  con- 
gregation. These  necessary  additions  have 
all  been  made.  The  west  wall,  which  was  quite 
blank,  has  been  pierced  with  a window,  and  the 
north  wall  has  been  lighted  with  another  of 
similar  design  to  one  already  on  the  same  side. 
A new  porch  has  been  built  at  the  western  end 
of  the  south  side,  and  a new  vestry  at  the 
western  end  of  the  north  side.  Woodwork  has 
been  freely  introduced  into  both  these  last- 
mentioned  features.  The  porch  is  entirely  of 
oak,  with  open  Decorated  tracery,  and  the  arch 
which  divides  the  vestry  from  the  church  is 
filled  with  a richly  traceried  oak  screen. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work  of 
renovation  and  improvement  is  the  removal  of 
the  plaster.  This  has  revealed  very  beautiful 
colouring  iu  the  old  masonry,  iu  which  the 
silver  giQy  tints  shhddw  into  purple  tohfefc.  The 
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chancel  arch,  which  is  very  hoary  and  venerable, 
is  composed  of  large  flat  stones  closely  packed 
on  end  in  a slightly  arched  curve.  Within  tho 
chancel,  on  the  eastern  wall,  the  removal  of 
the  plaster  disclosed  a long  pointed-headed  niche 
on  one  side  of  the  east  window,  and  a smaller 
recess  on  the  opposite  side. 

It  should  be  added  all  these  works  have  been 
made  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Pope,  Q.C.,  who  has 
a country  seat  close  to  the  village.  Another 
resident,  Mr.  Wayne,  of  Aber-Artro,  has  con- 
duced to  the  finished  effect  of  tho  appearance 
of  the  chancel  by  a gift  of  dossal  hangings  and 
an  altar-cloth,  as  well  as  a tiled  pavement ; and 
three  Btone  finial  crosses  from  the  chisel  of 
Mr.  MacMillan,  Alnwick,  have  been  placed  on 
the  apices  of  the  gables  by  a descendant  of 
former  residents  in  the  parish.  A lectern  has 
also  been  presented. 

The  contractor  is  Mr.  Hugh  Evans,  Llan- 
bedr;  and  the  architect  consulted  by  Mr.  Pope 
is  Mr.  F.  R.  Wilson,  Alnwick. 

During  the  progress  of  the  works,  oppor- 
tunity was  taken  to  preserve  a relic  of  still 
more  remote  times  than  the  foundation  of  the 
church  by  carefully  placing,  against  the  outer 
side  of  the  west  wall,  a stone  carved  with  a 
spiral  circular  indentation  of  a similar  character 
to  those  found  on  the  northern  moors  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  ancient  British  camps. 


THE  PRIORY  CHURCH,  CHRISTCHURCH 
HANTS. 

A new  roof  of  English  oak  has  lately  been 
constructed,  by  direction  of  the  Restoration 
Committee,  over  the  north  nave  aisle.  The 
roof  it  replaces  had  been  in  so  bad  a state  that 
it  had  been  necessary  to  prop  it  up  during  the 
last  year  or  two.  It  was  in  a rotten  condition, 
much  patohed  and  added  to,  scarcely  any  of  the 
original  timbers  remaining.  The  new  work  to  a 
general  extent  follows  the  old,  so  far  as  the 
design  of  the  latter  could  be  traced.  The 
timbers  are  of  very  substantial  scantling,  with 
curved  moulded  braces,  covered  with  oak 
boarding.  The  outer  covering  is  of  thick  milled 
lead.  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  was 
the  architect,  and  Mr.  William  Howe,  of  Christ- 
church, the  builder. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

The- newly-revived  question  as  to  the  best 
means  of  decently  housing  the  poor  of  London 
and  our  large  provincial  towns  continues  to  be 
widely  (and  sometimes  wildly)  discussed  from 
various  points  of  view.  The  zeal  of  some 
writers  and  speakers  appears  to  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  their  knowledge  of  tho  subject, 
and  not  a little  of  the  sensational  element  is 
being  imported  into  the  discussion,  which  is  one 
involving  grave  questions  of  economy.  Many 
writers  and  speakers  are  amusingly  oblivious  of 
what  has  been  done  years  ago  in  improving  the 
condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor.  For 
instance,  the  readers  of  a leading  provincial 
paper  were  informed  by  it  the  other  day  that 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  “beginning”  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  ! 
The  writer  had  evidently  never  heard  of  the 
long-established  Metropolitan  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,  nor  of  the  good  work  that  society 
has  done  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  providing  healthy  dwellings  for  the  poor, 
partly  by  erecting  new  buildings  and  partly  by 
converting  existing  buildings  into  healthy 
tenements.  Lord  Shaftesbury  certainly  knows 
something  of  the  subject,  and  he  has  lately 
stated  that  bad  as  things  now  are  in  this  parti- 
cular, they  are  not  so  bad  as  they  were.  They 
are  bad  enough,  no  doubt,  but  an  adequate 
solution  of  the  problem  is  not  likely  to  be  helped 
forward  by  exaggeration. 

From  among  the  many  utterances  on  the 
subject  which  are  coming  thick  and  fast  at  the 
present  time  we  quote  from  a letter  by  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,  Yicar  of  St.  Jude’s,  White- 
chapel,— a clergyman  whose  active  work  in  and 
close  knowledge  of  a crowded  neighbourhood 
give  him  some  right  to  be  heard  on  the  question. 
He  writes  to  the  Times  : — 

In  1876,  upon  a reprcjsenration  made  by  twelve 
ratepayers  through  ibe  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the  dwellings  of 
4,000  persons  in  this  parish  were  at  onoe  condemned 
as  uninhabitiMo,  aud  the  official  scheme  for  their 
demolition  and  r«wustructiou  was  prepared.  During 


the  next  four  years  the  “scheme”  ploughed  its 
course  through  arbitration  and  compensation  with  a 
slowness  somewhat  puzzling  to  those  who  note  how 
rapidly  the  po  >r  are  removed  when  great  money- 
gettiug  projects  are  on  foot.  It  was  indeed  a 
“killing  slowness,”  for  during  all  these  years  land- 
lords whose  claims  had  been  settled  spent  nothing 
on  further  repairs ; tenants,  expectiug  their  compen- 
sation, put  up  with  any  wretchedness  ; while  the 
Vestry,  looking  to  the  approaching  reconstruction  ol 
the  houses,  let  streets  and  footways  fall  to  pieces. 
In  1879  tho  Guardians  of  the  Poor  vainly  impressed 
upon  the  Board  of  Works  that  eighty  per  cent,  of 
the  paupers  of  the  district  came  from  houses  in  the 
long-condemned  area.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1SS0  that  the  needful  demolition  was  seriously 
begun.  Since  that  date  tho  houses  of  some  thou- 
sands of  the  poor  have  been  destroyed.  Meanwhile, 
there  have  been  persons  willing  to  buy  plots,  large 
or  small,  at  the  price  at  which  land  has  been  sold 
for  such  purposes  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  proceed 
forthwith  with  the  reconstruction  of  tho  demolished 
dwellings.  Nevertheless,  it  required  two  years 
negotiation  with  the  Metropolitan  Board  before  one 
small  plot  could  be  purchased,  whereon  rooms  for 
forty  families  will  now  be  at  once  provided  by 
voluntary  effort.  An  offer  for  a larger  plot,  made 
as  soon  as  the  houses  had  been  emptied,  was  post- 
poned, with  the  answer  that  the  ground  must  first 
be  cleared ; yet,  though  the  prompt  erection  of 
dwellings  for  the  unhoused  has  been  thus  prevented, 
it  has  been  already  found  possible  to  build  a public- 
house  upon  the  site 

Such  is  tho  seven  years'  history  of  the  Artisans’ 
Dwellings  Act  in  a parish  under  the  rule  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Words.  It  tells  its  own 
tale,  without  complaint  of  mine.  The  slowness  of 
the  first  four  years,  the  wholesale  evictions  of 
people  for  whom  no  uew  homes  had  been  provided 
during  the  last  three  years,  have  alike  been 
“ killing  but  I wish  only  to  emphasise  two  con- 
clusions to  which  this  history  points  : — 

(1.)  The  prime  source  of  the  evil  is  not  in  the  law, 
but  iu  the  local  administration. 

(2.)  It  is  only  where  some  individual  interest  is 
concerned  that  the  vis  inertia  of  the  local  adminis- 
tration can  be  overcome. 

Tho  further  conclusion  which  I would  draw  is  not 
that  Londoners  should  put  trust  in  what  some 
municipal  government  of  tho  future  may  do  for  the 
people,  while  the  rest  of  us  look  on  (the  articles  on 
“ Squalid  Liverpool  ” lately  published  in  Liverpool 
papers  challenge  that  hope),  but  that  individuals 
must  make  these  things  their  interest.  The  best 
system  of  government,  like  the  best  laws,  will  be 
ineffective  until  Londoners  take  a more  active  and 
individual  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  people. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  IN  THE  LAST  HALF-CENTURY. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines,  Jermyn-street,  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  LL.D., 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  delivered  the  inaugural 
address  of  the  50th  session  of  the  Statistical 
Society,  of  which  he  is  president,  selecting  as 
his  subject  “The  Progress  of  the  Working 
Classes  in  the  last  Half-century.”  In  the  course 
of  his  remai’ks  he  estimated  that  during  this 
period  there  had  been  a rise  in  money  wages 
ranging  from  33  to  85  per  cent.,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  working 
classes  had  diminished  very  nearly  20  per  cent. 
The  workman  of  to-day  received  from  30  to 
100  per  cent,  more  money  for  20  per  cent,  less 
work ; in  round  figures,  he  had  gained  from  50 
to  100  per  cent,  in  fifty  years  in  money  return. 
Concerning  changes  of  prices  of  commodities, 
there  seemed  to  be  little  donbt  that  things 
were  much  the  same  as  they  were  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  sovereign 
goes  as  far  as  it  did  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
while  there  are  many  new  things  in  existence  at 
a low  price  which  could  not  then  have  been 
bought  at  all.  Though  various  commodities 
had  fallen  in  price,  however,  house-rent  had 
increased,  and  much  was  said  of  late  of  the 
high  price  of  rooms  in  the  elams.  Taking 
things  in  the  mass  it  was  found  that  how- 
ever much  some  workmen  might  suffer,  house- 
rent  in  the  aggregate  could  not  have  greatly 
augmented.  His  estimate  was  that  house 
rents  were  now  one  and  a half  times  what  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  In  other  words,  a work- 
man who  paid  31.  a year  fifty  years  ago,  would 
now  pay  71.  10s.  Even,  howover,  if  rent  were 
a fourth  part  of  the  workman’s  earnings  fifty 
years  ago,  he  would  still  be  much  better  off  at 
the  present  time  than  he  was.  His  whole  wages 
had  doubled,  while  the  prioes  of  no  part  of  his 
neoessary  consumption,  except  rent,  had  in- 
creased,— on  the  contrary,  they  had  rather 
diminished.  Houses  were  undoubtedly  of  better 
value  all  round  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
More  rent  was  paid  because  more  capital  was 
put.  ia  the  houses.  Tho  question  remained 


whether  the  condition  of  the  masses  had,  i: 
fact,  improved.  Do  the  people  live  longer  thai 
they  did  ? On  this  question  he  quoted  from  Mi 
Humphrey’s  paper  on  “ The  recent  decline  i: 
the  English  death-rate,”  showing  that  the  effec 
of  this  decline  had  been  to  raise  the  mea- 
duration  of  life  among  males  from  39‘9  to  4l' 
years,  a gain  of  two  years  in  the  averag 
duration  of  life.  He  referred  to  other  statistics  t 
show  that  not  only  in  longer  life,  but  in  increase1 
consumption  of  the  chief  commodities  the; 
used,  in  better  education,  in  greater  freedor 
from  crime  and  pauperism,  and  in  increase 
savings,  the  masses  of  the  people  are  immcnsel 
better  than  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  Thi 
was  quite  consistent  with  the  fact  that  ther 
was  a residuum  still  unimproved,  although  aj 
parently  a smaller  residuum  in  proportion  to  tb 
population  absolutely  than  there  was  fifty  yeai 
ago.  Discontent  with  the  present  should  nc 
make  us  forget  that  things  had  been  muc 
worse.  Bat  the  question  was  raised,  Have  tk 
working  classes  gained  in  proportion  with  othei 
by  the  development  of  material  wealth  durirr 
the  last  fifty  years  ? The  rich,  it  was  sail 
were  becoming  richer  and  the  poor  poore: 
This  notion,  however,  he  set  himself  to  shov 
was  a mistake.  He  came  to  the  conclusic 
that  the  number  of  owners  of  personal  propert 
liable  to  probate  duty  bad  increased  in  the  la 
fifty  years  more  than  the  increase  of  populi 
tiou',  and  that  on  the  average  these  owne 
were  only  about  14  per  cent,  richer  than  thi 
were,  whilo  the  individual  income  of  the  wor 
iag  classes  had  increased  from  30  to  100  p 
oeut.  If  the  return  to  capital  had  doubled, : 
the  wages  of  the  working  classes  appeared  : 
have  doubled,  their  aggregate  income  return 
to  the  income-tax  would  now  be  800  instead  ' 
400  millions.  It  would  not  be  far  short  of  t 
mai'k  to  say  that  about  the  whole  of  the  gre: 
material  improvement  of  the  last  fifty  years  h 
gone  to  the  masses.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Giffi 
deduced  the  lesson  from  what  he  had  sho? 
that  this  nation  ought  to  go  on  improving  ! 
the  same  lines,  relaxing  none  of  the  effof 
which  had  been  so  successful.  Steady  progr? 
in  the  direction  maintained  for  tho  last  fit 
years  must  soon  make  the  English  people  vas  i 
superior  to  what  they  are  now.  Apart  from  i 
objections  of  principle  to  schemes  of  confiscati 
capital,  land  nationalisation,  or  collectivism,' 
whatever  they  might  be  called,  the  masses  Cot< 
not  hope  to  have  much  to  divide  by  any  su 
schemes.  The  system  under  which  large  oapit : 
were  in  the  hands  of  a few  might,  in  fact,  hai 
its  good  side  in  this, — that  the  Jay  Goul; 
Vanderbilts,  and  Rothschilds  could  not  spe, 
their  income.  The  consequent  accumulation! 
capital  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  reasons  why  t 
reward  for  labour  was  so  high,  and  the  mass 
got  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  the  great  increr 
of  production.  If  the  object  really  aimed  at: 
those  who  talked  of  land  nationalisation  i 
the  like  were  carried  out,  the  people  who  wo, 
suffer  would  be  those  who  received  large  wag 
The  war  of  the  land  nationaliser  aud  6ooiai 
was,  then,  not  so  much  with  the  capitalists 
with  the  workman,  and  the  importance  of  t 
fact  should  not  bo  lost  sight  of. 


WHITTINGTON  AVENUE,  LEADENHA 
STREET. 

Simultaneously  with  the  recon structiore 
Leadenhall  Market,  several  extensive  block? 
new  buildings  have  in  succession  been  < 
6tructed  around  it,  aud  one  of  these,  wK 
stands  upon  a portion  of  the  site  fornu 
occupied  by  the  old  Leather  Market,  and  on> 
east  side  of  Whittington-avenue,  has  justt, 
completed.  In  excavating  for  the  foundati 
an  old  wall,  8 ft.  in  thickness,  and  formed 
concrete,  was  discovered  at  a depth  of  2t 
below  the  street  level.  So  hard  and  firm  %| 
the  materials  of  this  wall  that  there  was  g 
difficulty  in  breaking  it  up.  The  new  build 
from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  site 
to  some  extent,  crescent-shaped  on  plan,  i 
Wbittington-avenne  elevation  is  mainly  in  h 
land  stone,  the  ground-floor  having  a serin 
large  three-light  windows,  divided  by  cola 
in  Portland  stone.  There  are  three  entrancii 
the  building,  the  principal  approach  being  ir 
centre.  This  central  entrance  is  flankec 
columns  in  red  and  grey  polished  granite,  o 
ternally  the  building  contains  upwards  ol 
offices  on  the  several  floors.  From  the  si 
ment  upwards  all  the  floors  are  fireproof.  f| 
fittings  throughout  the  building  axo  in  . 
French  polished.  _ . ■ - •»  J 
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^ ' Messrs.  Ellis  & Son,  of  Fenchuroh-strcet,  are 
•ifche  architects,  and  the  contractors  are  Messrs. 
('((Greenwood,  of  Bermondsey.  The  estimated  cost 
j of  the  buildings  is  24,0001. 

■ 


I:  DOCK  EXTENSION  AT  MIDDLES- 

BROUGH. 

| The  directors  of  the  North-Eastern  Rail 
way  Company  have  adopted  a large  scheme 
[for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  shipping 
•facilities  of  Middlesbrough.  The  Leeds  Mercury 
(understands  that  the  contract  for  the  new 
:docks  have  been  let  to  Mr.  John  Jackson, 
of  Westminster,  who  has  just  completed  the 
construction  of  some  gigantic  docks  for  the 
Clyde  Commissioners  at  Glasgow.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  operations  will  be  commenced  at 
iMiddlesbrough  almost  immediately.  The  present 
(docks  are  reached  by  means  of  an  artificial 
channel,  branching  off  from  the  river,  and 
running  nearly  parallel  with  it.  This  channel 
is  to  be  considerably  deepened  and  widened ; 
(the  entrance  of  the  dock  is  to  be  greatly  im- 
proved ; the  docks  themselves  are  to  be  enlarged 
(considerably  ; ample  provision  will  be  made  for 
(the  access  of  the  largest  class  of  vessels  at  all 
[states  of  the  tide;  and  upon  the  quays  there 
(will  be  hydraulic  machinery  of  all  kinds  for  the 
(rapid  loading  and  discharge  of  cargoes,  bunker 
icoals,  &o.  The  docks  are  to  be  enlarged  to  the 
(extent  of  about  four  acres  and  a half.  To  effect 
ithis  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  in  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  land  which  lies  behind  the 
(western  end  of  the  existing  docks.  The  addi- 
tional length  of  quay  accommodation  acquired 
ihe  extension  will  amount  to  nearly  1,300  ft. 
Although  the  extension  described  is  fairly  large 
ain  scope,  it  only  forms  apart  of  the  great  dook 
scheme  whioh  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany have  in  contemplation.  The  estimated 
•cost  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  is  200,0001. 


S A.NITARY  JOTTINGS. 

At  the  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the 
'(North-Western  Association  of  Medical  Officers 
’}f  Health,  held  at  Manchester  on  the  8th  inst , 
. ;Dr.  J.  Makinson  Fox  (Mid-Cheshire),  president, 
iread  a paper  on  “ Sanitary  Work.”  In  it  he 
said  that  the  publication  so  incessantly  of  vital 
(statistics  had  the  effect  of  unduly  concern 
jtrating  public  attention  upon  such  diseases  as 
diphtheria  and  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers.  It 
was  true  that  those  complaints  and  preventable 
deaths  resulting  therefrom  were  the  extreme 
and  most  loudly  expressed  outcome  of  sanitary 
unobservance.  But  how  many  people  were 
more  or  less  enfeebled  and  incapacitated  by  the 
influence  of  almost  imperceptible  domestic 
[nuisances  which  in  the  symptoms  to  which 
(they  might  give  rise  did  not  develop  the  form 
of  the  specific  disorders  he  had  mentioned  ? 

With  regard  to  sanitary  inspection  in  Edin- 
burgh we  note  that  the  annual  return  of  work 
bf  the  borough  engineer’s  department  as  regards 
mingpection  of  houses,  drains,  soil-pipes,  &c.,  in 
B1882-83,  states  that  the  number  of  tenements 
iliealt  with  as  being  unfit  for  human  habitation 
was  21,  which  number  comprises  in  all,  of 
^separate  dwelling-houses,  204.  Of  these  there 
3'have  been,  of  houses  shut  Up,  94';  made  habit- 
able, 32;  where  improvements  are  in  progress, 
1 48;  delayed  for  various  reasons,  30.  The  number 
;rof  oases  of  insanitary  houses  considered  was 
29;  where  improvements  effected  as  required, 
17  ; where  work  in  progress,  5 ; where  houses 
t-have  been  disused  as  dwelling-houses,  3 ; delayed 
r for  various  reasons,  4.  The  number  of  tene- 
trnients  where  water-oloset  accommodation  had 
nbeen  ordered  was  102 ; number  of  families 
trinoluded,  317.  The  number  of  tenements  where 
ewater  accommodation  had  been  ordered  was  20  ; 
I.  lumber  of  families  included,  28.  The  inspection 
iJ  >f  drains  and  sanitary  appliances  of  dwelling- 
i?iouses,  &c.,  whioh  is  carried  out  by  a staff  con- 
dieting  of  an  inspector  and  four  workmen  "was 
I (ommenced  in  1872,  and  has  gradually  been 
3 inade  more  searching  and  stringent  by  the 
:<Udoption  of  tests,  such  as  the  introduction  of 
koaraffin  into  the  pipes,  and  the  use  of  the 
^iraoke  machine,  by  means  of  which  any  defect 
!n  the  fittings  is  at  once  deteoted.  During  the 
ast  year  128  oases  have  been  inspected ; of 
er-hfese,  62  were  in  the  new  town,  38  in  the  old 
it, own,  and  28  in  the  southern  suburbs.  In  11 
- if  these  cases  no  defeots  could  be  discovered  ; 
n 117  an  entire  overhaul  was  required,  31  built 
Tanks  or  oesspools  have  been  abolished,  and 
i.vrS  yards  of 


involving  the  owners  of  the  properties  concerned 
in  an  outlay  of  1,226Z.  or  thereby. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  on 
the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  A.  Roberts  read  a paper  on 
“ How  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  houses  from 
sewer  gas,  and  of  the  subsoil  from  sewage 
percolation  and  ashpit  refuse.”  He  pointed  out 
that  seven  years  ago  he  found  the  death-rate  of 
.Keighley  to  be  25'6  per  thousand,  but  last  year 
that  had  been  reduced  to  21'2  per  thousand. 
The  average  length  of  life  had  been  increased 
by  eight  years.  The  sanitary  authority  of  the 
town  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  those 
questions.  If  there  was  one  thing  to  which  they 
paid  more  attention  than  another  in  Keighley 
it  was  the  freeing  of  their  houses  from  sewer  gas 
and  gases  from  subsoil.  They  had  taken  up  the 
Rochdale  system  of  collecting  the  refuse  from 
closets,  and  he  knew  of  no  system  which  so 
perfectly  met  the  evil  as  the  present  one.  Mr. 
Roberts  demonstrated  by  experiments  how  air 
passed  through  bricks  and  mortar,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that,  unless  the  soil  was  kept 
from  the  air  which  passed  through  it  from 
without  to  the  cellai*.  and  from  the  cellar  to 
the  living-rooms,  it  was  liable  to  be  tainted 
with  disease  germs.  To  remedy  this  he  sug- 
gested that  a chamber  should  be  made  under 
the  cellar,  asphalted,  so  as  to  render  it  air- 
tight, the  chimney  to  descend  to  this  chamber, 
so  that,  being  heated,  the  air  might  ascend  and 
escape. 


SEWERAGE  MATTERS. 

The  Pollution  of  the  Thames. — At  the  Staines 
Petty  Sessions  on  Monday  last,  further  proceed- 
ings were  taken  by  the  Thames  Conservancy 
against  the  Staines  Local  Board,  in  respect  of  the 
pollution  of  the  Thames  by  drains  flowing  through 
the  district.  Mr.  G.  Payne,  solicitor  to  the 
Thames  Conservancy,  who  appeared  in  support 
of  the  summons,  reminded  the  Bench  that  since 
notice  was  served  upon  the  Board,  in  September 
1879,  to  put  a stop  to  the  pollution  of  the  river 
in  this  way,  they  had  been  five  times  convicted 
of  allowing  it  to  continue,  and  though  heavy 
penalties  had  been  imposed  nothing  had  yet 
been  done  to  remedy  the  evil.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Wigner,  President  of  the  Society  of  Public 
Analysts,  then  proved  that  the  sample  of  water 
now  in  question,  taken  on  the  12th  of  October 
from  a ditch  at  Staines,  about  a mile  and 
quarter  from  the  spot  where  it  emptied  into  the 
river,  just  below  Penton  Hook  Lock,  contained 
an  excessive  amount  of  offensive  and  injurious 
matter.  He  added  that  the  Staines  sewage  was 
the  worst  he  had  yet  seen  sent  into  the  Thames, 
and  such  a sample  as  this  was  quite  unfit  to 
empty  into  any  English  river.  Mr.  Engall, 
clerk  to  the  Local  Board,  in  addressing  the  court 
for  the  defence,  said  that  the  Board  had  been 
much  perplexed  in  deciding  upon  the  best  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  sewage  of  the  district.  They 
had  finally  referred  the  subject  to  Mr.  Hawksley, 
whose  report  had  only  just  come  to  hand,  and 
inithe  characterised  itas  “one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  most  difficult  districts  for  a disposal  of 
the  sewage.”  As  it  was  estimated  that  the 
outlay  upon  a general  sewage  system,  such  as 
Mr.  Hawksley  recommended,  would  amount  to 
32,000£.,  Mr.  Engall  urged  that  this  was  a very 
serious  question  for  a population  numbering  only 
5,000.  The  Local  Board  were,  however,  most 
anxious  not  to  give  any  cause  for  complaint  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservancy  that  they  could 
avoid,  and  they  had  consequently  taken  tem- 
porary measures  to  prevent  the  sewage  getting 
into  the  river,  pending  the  adoption  of  a general 
sewerage  Bcheme.  The  Bench  decided,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  impose  a mitigated  penalty 
of  11.  Is.,  and  51.  os.  costs  in  this  case. 

Wrexham  Sewerage  Work'-. — Some  time  ago 
we  mentioned  that  new  tanks  for  the  treatment 
of  the  Wrexham  sewage  were  iu  progress. 
These  have  now  been  completed,  under  the 
direction  and  Supervision  of  Col.  Jones,  V.C., 
acting  as  consulting' engineer  to  the  Sanitary 
Authority  of  the  borough.  Almost  from  the 
commencement  of  his  term  as  lessee  of  the 
Hafod-y-Wern  Sewage  Farm,  Col.  Jones  pro- 
tested against  the  excessive  dilution  of  the 
town  sewage  by  rainfall,  and  had  advocated  the 
adoption,  or  partial  adoption,  of  the  separate 
system,  wherever  practicable,  in  order  to  palliate 
the  mischiefs  arising  from  sudden  storms.  It 
was  only  in  the  course  of  last  year  that  Col. 
Jones  was  able  to  give  offoct  to  his  views. 
Wrexham  may  now  be  said  (in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Q, wiao  hns sirai  fliuch 


attention  to  sanitary  matters)  to  afford  an 
excellent  example  of  a combined  Bystem  of 
deposition,  broad  irrigation,  and  intermittent 
fiUration,  each  one  the  complement  of  the  other, 
with  a further  potential  advantage  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  irrigation  farm  passing  away  from 
the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  they  can  adopt  a 
system  of  chemical  precipitation  by  means  of 
these  tanks,  at  a comparatively  small  cast,  and 
upon  their  freehold,  and  thus  obviate  the  dangers 
of  pollution  in  the  future. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,320.  J.  U.  Moerath,  London.  Domestic 
fireplaces,  stoves,  &c.  Nov.  10,  1883. 

5,333.  W.  P.  Kelly,  Mount  Brandon.  Appara- 
tus for  retaining  and  releasing  window-blind 
cords,  &c.  Nov.  12,  1883. 

5,385.  W.  Walker,  Birkenhead.  Exhaust- 
ventilators  or  chimney-tops.  Nov.  15,  1883. 

5,388.  H.  A.  Goodall,  London.  Blinds  for 
windows,  &c.  Nov.  15,  1883. 

5,391.  J.  Warhurst,  London.  Application 
to  hinged  doors,  &c.,  of  apparatus  to  exclude 
draughts,  rain,  &c.  Nov.  15,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Nov.  16,  1883. 

3,614.  J.  Ileinemann,  Hanover.  Manufac- 
ture of  artificial  marble.  (Com.  by  H.  ltothe, 
Hanover.)  July  23,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Publithed  during  the  week  ending  November  17,  1883. 

1,457.  E.  H.  Harris,  London.  Portable  or 
removable  conservatories,  greenhouses,  &c. 
March  20,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  sides,  ends,  aud  tops  of  these,  are  made  separate- 
and  joined  together  by  thumb  screws.  The  sides  are 
connected  to  the  wall  by  hooks  and  staples,  and  the  Joints 
are  made  weather-tight  by  indiarnbber.  The  top  elides  on 
the  ends.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,502.  W.  P.  Buchan,  Glasgow.  Ventilating 
appliances.  March  22,  1883.  Price  lOd. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Parents  No.  2, 102,  of  1877, 
and  No.  2,745,  of  1878,  in  the  shapes  and  details  of  con- 
struction of  the  ventilators,  which  are  described  in  fifteen 
pages  of  specification,  stated  in  thirteen  claims,  and  illus- 
trated by  titty- four  figures  in  the  drawings,  but  whioh  are 
not  capable  of  being  condensed. 

1,506.  E.  Verity  and  J.  M.  Verity,  Leeds. 
Staying  or  holding  in  position  swing  or  pivoted 
windows,  dampers,  ventilators,  looking-glasses, 
&c.  March  22,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Indented,  corrugated,  or  notched  checks  are  formed 
round  the  centre  pins  of  these  articles. 

1.513.  R.  M.  Ordisb,  London.  Pavements. 
March  22,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  arc  made  with  pieces  of  granite  or  other  stone 
combined  by  pouring  in  among  them  molten  iron  or  steel. 

1.514.  W.  Whittle,  Whitehaven.  Apparatus 
for  warming  “ explosive  stores  ” and  other 
buildings.  March  22,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A small  vessel  with  one  or  more  small  holes  in  it  is  filled 
vrith  unslaked  lime  and  placed  iu  unother  vessel  filled  with 
water,  through  which  are  air  passages.  As  the  water 
slowly  mixes  with  the  lime  heat  is  evolved.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,532.  A.  C.  Boothby,  Kirkcaldy.  Automatic 
flushing  apparatus.  March  24,  1883.  Price  4d. 

The  outlet  of  the  tank  is  governed  by  a vertically 
sliding  sluice-valve  connected  to  a float,  which  is  held  down 
by  two  catches.  These  are  governed  by  a ball-float,  whioh, 
when  the  water  rises  to  a certain  height,  releases  the 
catches,  and  the  vaive  rises.  The  valve  is  connected  by  a 
rod  to  a piston  in  a cylinder  charged  with  oil.  Through 
the  piston  is  a large  passage  with  a clack  valve  on  its 
underside,  so  that  the  piston  can  rise  quickly,  allowing  the 
oil  to  pass  through  this  passage,  but  as  the  water  falls  in 
the  tank  the  outlet  valve  is  only  allowed  to  follow  down 
slowly  by  reason  of  the  oil  in  the  cylinder  which  can  only 
pass  through  a small  passage  through  the  pistou  until  this 
arrives  near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  when  a large 
outside  passage  is  uncovered,  and  the  piston  descends 
rapidly,  thus  ensuring  the  valve  being  tightly  closed 
against  its  iucliued  seat. 

1,535.  J.  Booth,  Bolton.  Window  • frames, 
skylights,  &o.  March  24,  1883.'  Price  2dr 
The  L or  T or  I-shaped  iron  frames  are  joined  by  notching 
the  web  or  flange  of  tho  one  bar  so  as  to  slide  or  fit  on  the 
flat  web  or  flange  of  the  other  bar,  thereby  dispensing  with 
covering  plates.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,567.  W.  Lord,  Middlesbrough.  Apparatus 
for  preventing  down-draught  in  chimneys,  &o. 
March  28,  18S3.  Price  6d. 

A series  of  concentric  bands  or  rings,  each  partly  over- 
lapping the  other,  are  fitted  to  tho  top  of  the  chimney,  the 
largest  ring  being  uppermost.  There  is  thus  a series  of 
annular  spaces  between  the  rings,  in  eaoh  of  wb.ioh  are 
a number  of  inclined  blades  by  whioh  tho  air  whioh  is 
drawn  iu  is  in  ado  to  tako  a spiral  direction. 

* Compiled  t>y  Hurt  & Co.,  Patent  Agonta,  18B,  Fleet. 
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1,574.  A.  F.  Morrison,  Manchester.  Lava- 
tories, baths,  water-closets,  sinks,  &c.  March 
28,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  basins  are  of  a D-shape,  with  the  straight  side  in 
front.  The  water  is  admitted  to  the  basin  through  a tube 
formed  therewith  which  opens  through  the  bottom,  where 
it  can  form  a spray.  The  waste-pipe  rises  to  the  top 
behind  the  basin,  and  a pipe  from  the  waste  grid  leads  into 
it.  This  is  governed  by  a valve  actuated  by  a lever  on  the 
top.  A mixing-box  is  made  for  the  hot  and  cold  water  for 
baths,  Ac.,  from  which  the  Tarious  pipes  are  led  as 
required. 

1,585.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Heating 
apparatus  for  domestic,  hotel,  and  other  use. 
(Com.  by  C.  Lawnay,  Paris.)  March  29,  1883. 
Price  6d. 

The  air  to  be  heated  passes  into  a chamber  in  which  are 
a series  of  gas  jets  placed  on  annular  rings  or  bailies 
secured  to  the  walls  or  the  chamber,  the  central  passages 
in  which  gradually  decrease  as  the  air  passes  upwards. 
The  gas  jets  project  horizontally  across  these  passages, 
and  the  heated  air  passes  out  through  pipes  from  the  top 
of  the  chamber. 

1,592.  L.  C.  Besant,  Greenock.  Stoves. 
March  29,  1883.  Price  8d. 

This  consists  of  different  methods  of  forming  the  stoves 
and  grates  with  tbe  object  of  consuming  the  smoke, 
which  are  shown  in  twenty -eight  figures  in  the  drawings. 

1,610.  D.  B.  Gibson,  Manchester.  Preventing 
the  entrance  of  wind,  rain,  or  dust,  under 
doors,  windows,  &c.  March  30,  1883.  Price  2d. 

A weather-board  is  pivoted  horizontally  in  a recess  in 
the  floor.  When  the  door  is  open  the  board  is  level  with 
the  floor,  but  when  the  door  is  closed  a stud  on  the  bottom 
of  the  door  comes  in  contact  with  a projection  on  the 
board,  which  is  thereby  revolved  and  made  to  close  the 
Bpace  under  the  door  by  standing  up  vertically.  (Pro. 
Pro.)  


ST.  MATTHEW’S,  FRIDAY-STREET. 

Sir, — In  the  description  of  this  church  in 
your  last  issue  (p.  648),  especial  reference  is 
made  to  the  design  of  its  eastern  end, — a series 
of  “lofty  round-headed  windows  placed  upon  a 
high  stylobate,  and  surmounted  by  a bold 
cornice  and  fine  massive  balustrade.”  I wish  to 
point  out  the  great  similarity  of  this  design  and 
treatment  generally  with  that  of  the  eastern 
end  of  another  of  Wren’s  City  churches, 
namely,  St.  Peter-upon-Cornhill.  In  both  cases, 
too,  the  stylobates  are  in  a plain  unbroken  line, 
and  in  direct  continuation  with  the  houses, 
respectively,  in  Friday-street  and  of  Grace- 
church-street.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  in  his  note  on  the 
above  subject,  in  your  number  of  November 
17th  (p.  649),  raises  a question  of  considerable 
interest  to  those  interested  in  the  practice  of 
architecture. 

I also  have  long  thought  that  concrete  is 
“the  building  material”  of  the  future,  or  at 
any  rate,  a very  important  one.  I have  used  it 
largely  both  in  England  and  India,  and  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  of  some  use  : — 

Concrete  lacks  only  fibre  to  give  it  an 
enormous  inci'ease  of  strength,  and  I believe  it 
would  be  found  most  advantageous  to  introduce 
iron  wires  in  concrete  beams,  and  that  by  so 
doing,  in  a judicious  manner,  lintels  of  great 
length  and  weight-sustaining  power  can  be 
constructed.  What  strength  they  might  be 
must  of  necessity  be  a matter  for  experiment. 

The  introduction  of  iron  girders,  flitches,  or 
flanges,  in  concrete  is,  I feel  sure,  a mistake,  as 
it  weakens  the  concrete  by  dividing  it,  and 
weakens  the  girder  by  adding  to  its  own  weight. 
I have  constructed  Gothic  concrete  vaults  of 
about  20  ft.  span  and  12  ft.  rise,  3 in.  thick  at 
the  apex  and  6 in.  at  the  springing,  with  a layer 
of- galvanised  iron  wire  net-work  imbedded  in 
the  whole  surface  of  the  vault.  Of  course,  the 
haunches  are  weighted.  W.  Emerson. 


Sir, — Mr.  Tarver  deserves  to  be  commended 
for  his  intention  [see  p.  649,  ante. ] to  depart 
from  traditional  usage,  in  the  employment 
of  such  essentially  modern  materials  as  con- 
crete and  iron,  which  in  my  opinion,  along 
with  terra-cotta,  are  destined  to  be  the  con- 
structional materials  of  the  future.  There 
are  so  many  methods  of  utilising  concrete 
in  conjunction  with  iron  that  a mere  sum- 
mary would  occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space.  Mr.  Tarver  will  find  in  my  “ Factories 
and  Workshops,”  published  by  Spon,  a descrip- 
tion of  most  of  the  usual  combinations  adopted. 
For  the  purpose  he  requires,  however,  I should 
think,  lattice-girders,  or  those  on  Moreland’s 
system,  filled  in  with  concrete,  wbuld  dc  Ytry 


well ; by  this  arrangement  the  compressive 
value  of  the  concrete  could  be  utilised,  and 
the  concrete  could  be  made  sufficiently  deep  to 
be  self-supporting. 

For  the  columns  Mr.  Tarver  could  utilise  the 
ordinary  iron  cylinders,  with  a concrete  lining 
attached  by  means  of  vertical  strips  of 
corrugated  iron,  tied  to  columns  by  means  of 
iron  wire,  as  adopted,  I believe,  by  Messrs. 
Dennett  with  success.  Another  plan  would  be 
to  have  radiating  vertical  ribs  or  flanges  cast 
on  the  column  sides  to  retain  concrete.  This 
latter  plan  would  be  preferable  to  the  other,  as 
it  would  be  materially  stronger. 

B.  H.  Thwaite. 


“LINKS”  AND  “LUNCHES.” 

Sir, — The  illustration  furnished  by  Belsize  at 
p.  670  of  the  Builder,  from  the  analogy  of  the  well- 
known  Scottish  “ links”  is  apposite. 

As  Jamieson  is  the  great  authority  on  the  Scottish 
dialect,  I extract  the  following: — “ Links,  s.  pi., 
the  windings  of  a river ; the  rich  ground  lying 
among  the  windings  ; sandy  flat  ground  on  the  sea- 
shore ; sandy  and  barren  ground,  though  at  a dis- 
tance from  any  body  of  water.  German,  lenken,  to 
turn  or  bend.”  From  this  verb  is  formed gelenk,  n., 
a link  or  ring  = Anglo-Saxon,  hlenc.  I would  here 
suggest  an  analogy  with  ling  = heath  or  heather  ; 
as  our  Bagshot  and  other  sandy  wastes.  This  is 
bonie  out  by  the  Danish  and  Swedish  forms,  which 
differ  materially  from  the  German.  It  seems  that 
our  word  “heath,”  followed  to  its  source,  comes  back 
to  the  idea  of  pasture  land,  like  Jamit  s in’s  second 
definition.  The  word  “ling,”  properly  lyng,  is  con- 
nected with  light  in  the  sense  of  shining ; just  as 
the  Saxons  christened  our  Southern  fields  of  golden 
broom,  Shenley,  or  shining  field. 

I think,  therefore,  that  we  must  separate  Jamie- 
son’s four  definitions;  partly  from  pasture  land, 
what  is  sometimes  called  water  meadows  ; partly 
from  heath  or  waste  land. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  say  exactly  what  is 
understood  by  Malvern  Link  in  Worcestershire  ? 

Nov.  16,  1883.  A H. 

P.S.— At  p.  673,  under  heading  “ Penselwood,” 
I read  “ Caen  Pensanelwit.”  This  should  be 
“ Caer  ” (for  castle)  “ Pensauelcoit,”  or  the  head 
wood  of  a local  divinity  named  “ Sauel,”  possibly 
for  the  sun. 


WOOD-BLOCK  FLOORS. 

SIR,— Will  any  of  your  readers  be  so  kind  as  to 
state  their  experience  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
elm  for  block  floors  ? The  wood  is  enduring,  hard, 
keeps  a clean  surface  under  wear,  and  is  in  some 
districts  readily  obtained  at  a cheap  rate,  especially 
after  very  severe  storms.  It  is,  however,  credited 
with  a tendency  to  twist  and  warp,  and  to  keep  on 
shrinking,  and  it  is  consequently  supposed  to  be  un- 
suitable for  these  floors,  in  which  a little  shrinkage 
will  loosen  a good  deal  of  a floor.  An  instance  has 
been  mentioned  in  which  a floor  of  elm  blocks,  9 in. 
by  4 A in.  by  l.j  in.,  was  laid,  and  in  a couple  of  months 
the  blocks  were  so  loose  that  they  had  to  be  relaid. 
After  relaying  they  were  found,  at  the  end  of  another 
couple  of  months,  quite  as  loose  again  ; there  was 
not  much  twisting,  but  a good  deal  of  shrinkage. 
Experiments  are  said  to  have  proved  that  English 
elm,  or  wych  elm  of  good  quality,  will  shrink  l-30th 
to  l-44th  of  its  width  in  seasoning  ; but  the  English 
oak  shrinks  more  than  the  larger  of  those  quantities  ; 
and,  with  any  wood,  the  process  of  seasoning  should 
come  to  an  end  in  reasonable  lime.  If  the  prejudice 
against  the  use  of  good  elm  for  purposes  such  as 
wood-block  floors  now  so  largely  in  use,  where  it 
would  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  used  in  a 
thoroughly  dry  state,  could  be  dispelled  by  means 
of  successful  practical  experience,  a good  turn  could 
bo  done  to, — among  others,-  many  owners  of  timber 
trees  in  our  own  country.  P. 


KIRKBY  LONSDALE  BRIDGE. 

Sir, — It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  your  corre- 
spondent, Mr.  Andrew  Robinson,  will  receive  tbe 
information  for  which  be  asks  concerning  this 
bridge  [p.  699,  ante].  The  popular  tradition  is 
that,  like  many  other  famous  structures  of  like 
kind,  it  was  built  by  the  Devil,  and  that  he 
brought  the  stones  for  its  construction  down  from 
tbe  neighbouring  Fell  above  Casterton.  He  car- 
ried them,  60  runs  the  story,  in  his  apron,  but  in 
his  descent  the  string  unluckily  broke,  and  so 
precipitated  a part  of  the  material,  whereby  the 
third  arch  was  reduced  in  size,  leaving  the  two 
larger  ones  to  span  the  stream.  But  taking  a more 
prosaic  view  of  the  case,  I think  it  cannot  he 
doubted  that  the  bridge  was  built  some  time  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  late  Mr.  Carus  Wilson,  of 
Casterton  Hall,  who  took  a lively  interest  in  all 
matters  architectural  or  archaeological,  and  from 
whom  I learned  the  tradition,  told  me  also  the  fact 
that  an  order  was  give*  for  the  repair  of  the  bridge 
ip  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  J believe  there  still 
rsmarntf,  m a p=rt  e?  tts  psrspei  <Jn  the  couth  sri?,  | 
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next  the  Settle  road,  the  base  of  a cross  with  genm 
mouldings  of  the  thirteenth  oentury.  The  bridge.^ 
far  as  I know,  is  the  most  beautiful  ancient  struottjj 
of  its  kind  in  England.  The  arohes  are  ext:! 
ordinarily  light,  constructed  with  rings  of  sa-j 
stoneB,  with  ribs  to  strengthen  them  uuderneatj 
fitly  spanning  a stream  of  such  rare  beauty  thatJ 
Mr.  Wilson  once  observed  to  me,  he  had  been  c j 
stantly  cro?sing  it  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  J 
life,  and  had  never  been  able  to  make  up  his  mijl 
which  was  the  more  beautiful,  the  view  up  the  rivl 
that  of  a mountain  torrent  dashing  over  a rot- 
rocky  bed  ; tho  other,  of  a calm  placid  stream  flo: 
ing  quietly  down  to  the  sea, — both  scenes  of  exquif, 
beauty,  with  which  the  noble  old  bridge  is  i 
thorough  harmony.  Mr.  Paley,  of  Lancaster,  a 
Mr.  Douglas,  of  Chester,  have  each,  I beliei 
accurate  measured  drawings  of  the  bridge,  which 
would  be  a great  satisfaction  to  see  engraved  i 
your  pages.  I made  a careful  skotch  of  it  myt 
more  than  forty  years  ago,  but,  like  many  other  si 
things,  it  has,  I fear,  finally  disappeared. 

Hampstead,  Nov.  20.  Ewan  Christian. 


AVONMOUTH  DOCKS. 

Sir, — In  your  article  of  last  Saturday  [p.  641]  j| 
refer  to  the  slip  at  the  Avonmouth  Docks,  the  circu 
stances  of  which  I remember  perfectly  well.  Residi 
about  a mile  from  the  spot,  and,  being  an  architect 
thought  I might  obtain  some  practical  knowledge.' 
founda'ions  by  frequently  visiting  the  works.  1 
first  slip  happened  where  the  foundations  were  ma 
of  concrete  without  piling,  the  River  Avon  bei 
about  100  yards  or  less  from  the  wall  ; but  whetb 
the  bottom  of  tbe  foundations  was  below  the  bed 
the  river,  I cannot  say.  The  ground  was  excavat 
in  the  interior  of  the  dock  to  the  level  of  the  footini 
and  placed  in  the  usual  trains  of  trams  and  drar 
round  and  deposited  at  the  back  of  the  walls  wh: 
were  in  course  of  construction,  and  very  green,  i 
that  the  trains  continually  passing  over  the  dai 
clay  drove  it  down  behind  the  new  wall,  acting  vt 
much  like  wedges ; and  there  being  no  footing , 
resist,  drove  the  wall  out  into  the  dock  upon  h 
damp  clay.  Afterwards  piling  was  used  for  i 
foundations.  The  other  slip  occurred  upon  1 
other  side,  where  there  was  formerly  a stream,  t, 
course  of  which  was  shown  upon  an  old  plan  in  h 
possession  of  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  proper: 
Mr.  P.  W.  S.  Miles. 

The  truth  is,  the  accidents  happened,  as  tht 
generally  do,  from  attempting  to  do  the  work  t 
cheaply.  The  clay  upon  which  the  wall  was  bil 
was  a damp  slippery  clay,  and,  of  course,  the  v. 
slipped.  I asked  the  resident  engineer  why  tt: 
did  not  put  counterforts,  which  would  have  tied  tl 
long  lengths  in.  Really  science,  in  my  opinion,  l 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  masons  did  their  wo 
admirably  ; but  all  parties  were  too  anxious  to  si 
money, — in  fact,  they  had  it  not  to  spend  : hence  t 
result. 

I principally  write  this  letter  to  show  how  oft 
we  are  left  quite  in  ignorance  of  the  real  causesi 
misfortunes  of  this  kind.  The  second  slip  v 
obviated  by  placing  a toe  of  cement  concrete 
resist  tho  projection  of  the  wall,  and  you  can  s 
see  the  cripple  in  the  dock  wall.  The  result  of  il 
observations  was  to  convince  me  that  a stone-groin 
roof  was  a more  difficult  job  than  making  a dock.: 

T.  S.  Pope/ 


DEPOSITS  FOR  BILLS  ;OF  QUANTITIE 
Sir,— In  your  issue  of  November  3rd  appeal* 
an  advertisement  asking  for  tenders  for  certr 
works  in  connexion  with  the  Newmarket  Watt 
works,  stating  that  forms  of  tender,  specificatic 
bills  of  quantities,  &c.,  could  bo  obtained  on  ps| 
ment  of  one  guinea.  We  wrote  for  the  quantitii 
and  enclosed  one  guinea.  By  the  next  post  t 
specification  was  sent  to  us,  with  a letter  statii 
that  in  the  event  of  our  tender  not  being  accepte 
the  sum  of  1/.  Is.  would  not  be  returned,  “as 
goes  towards  paying  the  expense  of  printing  t 
specification.”  We  objected  to  this,  and  wrote: 
the  engineers  about  it,  who  replied, — “ It  is  ne\ 
our  custom  to  return  the  fee  asked  for  for  the  sped 
fication,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  do  so  in  tl! 
case.”  We  wrote  again,  saying  we  had  often  ps  i 
deposits  for  quantities,  but  in  all  cases  these  h i 
been  returned  to  us  upon  receipt  of  a bond  J il 
tender,  and  we  did  not  understand  why  their  custd 
should  be  different  to  that  of  other  people ; a i 
that  we  considered  it  quite  outlay  enough  1; 
builders  and  contractors  to  give  their  time  in  es  i 
mating  without  being  mulcted  for  the  payment  u 
printing  a specification,  the  cost  of  which  ought, i| 
our  opinion,  to  be  included  in  the  quantities.  ’ I 
this  the  engineers  replied  that  they  declined  d 
make  any  exception  in  our  favour  with  regard  to  fci 
deposit.  We  therefore  returned  our  papers,  and  dli 
not  tender,  as  we  did  not  feel  justified  in  agree® 
to  what  we  considered  an  unfair  tax  upon  competu: 
builders.  I 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  or  some  of  yo 
readers  whether  we  were  right  or  wrong  in  t 
cotirBe  we  adopted. 

J.  L.  Glasscock  & Son.) 
{ - JTtr rr. 
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ABILITY  OF  WATER  COMPANIES  FOR 
DAMAGE  BY  POISONED  WATER. 

MILNES  V.  MAYOR  AND  CORPORATION  OF 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

This  important  case,  upon  which  we  com 
jnted  in  our  last  volume  (p.  271),  came  up  in 
3 Court  of  Appeal  last  week,  before  the  Lord 
ief  Justice,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Lord 
stice  Bowen.  The  appeal  was  from  a jnd; 
rot  of  Mr.  Justice  Mathew. 

The  question  was  whether  a water  company 
pplying  water  of  such  a nature  as  to  take  up 
abnormal  quantity  of  lead  in  its  transit  from 
iron  mains  of  the  company  through  the  lead 
vice-pipes  of  the  consumer,  and  so  poison 
i consumer,  is  liable  to  compensate  him  ; or 
ether  the  company  has  performed  its  statu- 
y duty  in  providing  and  keeping  in  its  mains 
ter  which,  when  there  taken  and  before 
nsit  through  the  lead  service  - pipes,  is 
xious.  Mr.  Justice  Mathew  decided  that 
statutory  obligation  was  to  supply  water 
ich  in  their  mains  was  “ pure  and  whole- 
and  he  therefore  held  that  the  facts  dis- 
3ed  no  cause  of  action. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in  dismissing  the 
intiff’s  appeal,  said  that,  on  the  consideration 
;he  section  applicable  to  the  case,  the  damage 
se  from  causes  for  which  the  corporation  was 
responsible.  To  say  that  there  was  a con- 
3t  to  deliver  pure  and  wholesome  water  into 
service-pipes  would  be  to  alter  the  terms  of 
statute. 

’he  appeal  was  therefore  dismissed. 


STATUES. 

'arl  Beaconsfield. — The  Beaconsfield  statue, 
erpool,  which  will  occupy  a pedestal  in 
it  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  will  be  unveiled 
ards  the  middle  of  next  month.  The  statue, 
ch  has  cost  about  3,000Z.,  is  the  work  of 
C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.  It  is  of  bronze,  and 
•esents  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  his  peer's 
;s.  The  pedestal  on  which  it  will  be  placed 
1 grey  and  red  polished  Aberdeen  granite. 

V.  Alexander  Macdonald. — The  statue  of  the 
Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald,  M.P.  for  Stafford, 
I unveiled  on  Saturday  last  in  front  of  the 
ers’  Institute,  Durham,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Burt, 

. for  Morpeth.  The  sculptors  were  Messrs. 
Fhitehead  & Sons,  of  Westminster. 


Peebles  Water  Supply. — Messrs.  Leslie  & 
Reid,  C.E.,  Edinburgh,  have  reported  on  the 
Manor  has  a source  of  an  additional  supply  of 
water  for  Peebles,  and  they  state  that  an 
ample  supply  can  be  obtained  from  this  source, 
and  that  the  quality  of  the  water  is  excellent. 
They  propose  making  the  point  of  intake  about 
900  yards  above  the  farm  of  Glenrath,  and  they 
estimate  the  cost  for  a 6-in.  pipe  at  5,5301. 
This  is  exclusive  of  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of 
ground  for  a reservoir  near  the  town.  The 
estimated  cost  of  bringing  in  an  additional 
supply  from  the  Meldons, — the  source  of  the 
present  supply, — was  7,3G0Z.,  but  this  does  not 
include  the  price  of  8i  acres  of  land  which 
would  have  to  be  acquired  for  reservoirs. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


FROM  SCOTLAND. 
ridge  of  Allan. — Several  important  additions 
lately  been  made  to  the  baths  in  connexion 
the  hydropathic  establishment  at  Ochil 
A new  hall  has  been  erected,  having  a 
ing  of  marble  mosaic,  and  lined  with  white 
, whilst  teak  has  been  employed  in  con- 
J)n  with  all  the  woodwork.  Besides  a 
lpooing-room,  there  is  in  the  new  hall  a 
>lete  system  of  rain  baths  (hot  and  cold), 
douche,  wave,  and  shower,  a rising  and 
spray,  a vapour-box,  and  a needle  bath. 

1 greatest  novelty,  however,  is  the  Russian 
in  which  eight  people  can  be  accommo- 
l at  once.  One  peculiarity  of  this  bath  is 
a jet  of  steam  can  be  introduced  into  the 
bsphere,  giving  a moist  heat.  All  these  are 
jL’ful,  attractive  apartments,  whilst  a warm 
g is  given  to  them  by  a cupola  light,  8 ft. 

1 ’e,  filled  in  with  coloured  glass  with  a 
i ish  design,  supplied  by  Messrs.  W.  & J.  J. 
r of  Glasgow.  The  additions  and  altera- 
v have  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  of 
Louis  Shanks,  architect,  Glasgow,  while  the 
]bing  work  has  been  under  the  supervision 
(Cessrs.  W.  W.  Christie  & Co.,  heating 
eers,  Glasgow. 

■chin  Toion-hall. — The  new  Town-hall  at 
has  been  opened.  Hitherto  the  only 
ng  in  the  town  suitable  for  public  meet- 
has  been  the  Corn  Merchants’  Hall,  but 
Had  long  been  considered  inadequate  for 
I requirements,  and  ground  belonging  to  the 
Ipipality  being  available  in  roar  of  the 
Png  hall  for  the  erection  of  a more  com- 
| ms  building,  Mr.  Alex.  Ross,  architect,  of 
bness,  was  commissioned  to  prepare  plans 
hall  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
I is.  It  measures  70  ft.  by  40  ft.,  the  height 
? 27  ft.  Round  three  sides  of  the  hall  a 
Piy  has  been  carried,  terminating  at  the 
e rod  in  a gallery  seated  for  about  200 


Bury  ( Lancashire ). — A mortuary  chapel  has 
just  been  built  in  Brunswick  Cemetery,  Bury, 
from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Messrs.  Maxwell,  Tukc,  & Hurst, 
architects,  Southport.  The  same  architects 
are  also  entrusted  with  the  new  infants' 
school  and  class-rooms  (to  accommodate  over 
400  scholars)  at  Elton,  Bury,  in  connexion 
with  the  day  and  Sunday  schools  of  the 
Methodist  Free  Church;  and  with  some  con- 
templated alterations  and  additions  in  connexion 
with  the  Wesleyan  School  Chapel,  Southbank- 
road,  Southport. 

Kilpeclc  (Hereford) . — A new  rectory-house  has 
just  been  completed  for  this  benefice.  The 
style  of  the  building  is  a plain  adaptation  of 
that  called  after  the  name  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  walls  are  of  brick  construction,  and  the 
roofs  are  covered  with  Broseley  tiles.  The 
principal  staircase  is  of  pitch  pine,  and  the 
chimney-pieces  of  oak,  with  tile  linings  and 
hearths.  The  architect  was  Mr.  T.  Nicholson, 
Diocesan  Architect,  Hereford,  and  the  builder 
Mr.  James  Morgan,  of  Kingston,  the  total 
amonnt  of  whose  contract  was  1,365Z.  Kilpeck 
is  widely  known  for  its  unique  Norman  church, 
a bnilding  of  very  great  interest  to  the  architect, 
antiquary,  and  ecclesiologist,  the  more  especially 
as  it  has  escaped  much  alteration,  and  has 
been  but  little  mutilated  at  the  hands  of  the 
restorer. 

_ Birmingham. — The  new  theatre  in  Corpora- 
tion-street, which  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  A. 
Melville,  was  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  The 
building,  of  which  Mr.  Ward  is  the  architect, 
is  described  as  having  spacious  entrances, 
crush- rooms,  and  staircases  leading  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  house ; “ all  fireproof, 
and  so  adapted  that  in  case  of  panic  the  theatre 
could  be  emptied  in  a very  short  space  of  time.” 
The  stage  is  a very  large  one,  being  of  a good 
depth  and  of  unusual  width.  The  width  of  the 
proscenium  is  a few  inches  wider  than  that  of 
Drury-lane  Theatre.  The  orchestra,  together 
with  the  floats,  has  been  sunk  so  as  not  to  ob- 
struct the  view  of  the  stage,  and  in  order  to 
allow  the  members  of  the  band  to  pass  in  and 
out  without  observation.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  gas-fittings,  Messrs.  Vaughan  & Brown 
are  applying  their  system  of  flash  and  pilot 
lighting,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  house 
will  be  lighted  at  one  instant.  The  principal 
light  will  be  furnished  by  a large  “ sun- 
light ” in  the  roof,  but  there  are  also  many 
bracket  lights  which  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Smith  & Chamberlain.  The  fronts  of 
all  the  tiers  are  decorated  by  Messrs.  Pashley, 
Newton,  & Young,  of  Red  Lion-square ; and 
the  decorative  plastering  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Jeff,  of  Bellbarn  - road.  The  stage  and 
mechanical  appliances  have  all  been  designed 
by  Mr.  C.  Wilson,  and  constructed  by  Mr.  W. 
Robinson. 

Warrington. — On  the  8th  inst.  the  new  School 
of  Art  building  at  Warrington  was  formally 
opened.  The  structure,  which  is  situate  in 
Museum-street,  has  cost  about  4,0001.,  towards 
which  the  Mayor  (Mr.  John  Crosfield)  has  sub- 
scribed l,000i.  The  entrance-hall  is  32  ft.  by 
15  ft.;  the  modelling-room,  24  ft.  by  16  ft.; 
and  the  class-room,  32  ft.  by  24  ft.  On  the 
first-floor  is  a painting-room,  32  ft.  by  24  ft. ; 
and  a gallery,  32  ft.  by  24  ft.,  for  drawing  from 
the  antique.  The  building  is  heated  through- 
out by  hot  water.  The  architect  is  Mr.  William 
Owen,  of  Cairo-street,  Warrington  ; and  the 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Southern  & Son,  of 
Salford. 


Rea-street  South,  opposite  the  Board  schools. 
The  front  block  is  faced  with  red  brick,  and  has 
a terra-cotta  docking  with  inscription.  The 
dressings  are  pressed,  moulded,  and  curved 
brickwork.  The  area  of  the  works  is  nearly 
1,600  yards,  and  the  style  is  a free  adaptation  of 
the  Queen  Anne.  Mr.  J.  Bowen  has  been  the 
builder  and  Mr.  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  of  7,  Water- 
loo-street,  the  architect. 


m ~ « , Birmingham.— The  newTender,  Fire-Iron,  and 

The  cost  of  the  hall  has  been  abonU  Art  Brass  Works  for  MeBBrs.  Wells.  Bros.,  are 
*•  — ^ ^a|*now  nearly '-completed.  —They  - are -Bituated  -in 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Woking. — St.  John’s  Church,  Woking,  was 
re-opened  on  the  6th  inst.,  after  an  enlarge- 
ment which  provides  sittings  for  220  more 
persons  than  formerly,  thus  making  a total 
accommodation  for  520.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas 
J.  Street,  architect,  Guildford,  and  includes  the 
addition  of  a tower,  an  organ-chamber,  and 
other  appurtenances,  at  an  estimated  total  cost 
of  about  2,000Z.  In  laying  the  foundation  for 
extending  the  nave  westward,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  arch  over  or  remove  a number  of 
bodies.  The  work  of  enlargement  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Putney  & Son,  con- 
tractors, Dorking. 

Bristol. — The  tender  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Crocker  has 
been  accepted  for  additional  works  at  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  to  be  carried  out  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Vincent 
W.  Voisey. 

Leamington. — A further  enrichment  to  the 
chancel  of  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Leamington, 
has  just  been  made  by  the  addition  of  four 
handsomely-carved  oak  canopied  clergy-stalls, 
of  Early  English  style  of  architecture,  and 
similar  in  design  to  those  already  in  the  chancel. 
They  were  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis, 
of  Birmingham  and  London,  who  also  supplied 
the  whole  of  the  other  chancel  fittings,  and  the 
richly-carved  stone  pulpit. 

Catherivgton. — The  ancient  Parish  Church  of 
Catherington,  Hants,  has  just  been  re-opened, 
after  extensive  reparation  and  partial  rebuilding, 
as  well  as  the  addition  of  a new  organ-chamber 
and  vestry  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  It 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a building,  princi- 
pally of  the  Transition  Norman  period,  accom- 
modating by  the  new  arrangements  the  same 
number  of  persons  it  did  with  the  old  side  and 
west  galleries.  The  open  timber  roofs,  all  of 
English  oak,  are  practically  new,  only  the  old 
trusses  to  the  nave  and  chancel  remaining. 
The  chancel  roof  is  boarded  to  the  under-side  of 
the  rafters,  the  original  design  being  here,  as  in 
the  other  roofs,  followed  as  far  as  possible.  To 
the  Hyde  Chapel,  however,  an  entirely  new 
trussed-rafter  roof  has  been  put,  replacing  the 
rude  roof  put  up  within  the  last  seventy  years. 
All  are  covered  externally  with  local  plain  tiles. 
The  west,  aisle,  and  Hyde  Chapel  windows  are 
new,  replacing  modern  ones,  those  to  the 
organ-chamber  and  vestry  being  old  ones 
re  - set.  New  doors,  open  benches,  chancel 
seats  and  prayer  - desks,  all  of  substantial 
description,  and  of  oak,  have  been  provided, 
with  new  wooden  floors,  stone  steps,  and  en- 
caustic tile  pavements  by  Godwin.  There  are 
also  a new  font,  pulpit,  altar-rail,  handsome 
chancel  screen,  and  ornamental  south  lobby,  all 
of  oak.  The  windows  have  been  re-glazed  with 
cathedral  rolled  and  plain  white  glass,  in  orna- 
mental lead  quarries,  except  to  the  Hyde  Chapel 
and  ground-story  of  the  tower,  where  painted  glass 
by  Lavers,  WeBtlake,  & Co.  has  been  inserted. 
The  walls  have  been  re-rough-stuccoed  inter- 
nally, the  flint  walls  re-painted  externally,  the 
ground  lowered,  and  proper  channel  courses  put 
all  round.  An  underground  stove  and  chamber 
have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Rosser  & 
Russell,  of  London,  and  lighting  arrangements 
of  brass,  with  lamps,  by  Mr.  Gawthorp,  of  Long- 
acre.  Two  interesting  tempera  paintings,  of 
early  thirteenth-century  character,  have  been 
discovered,  also  the  head  of  the  old  church- 
yard cross  and  some  sepulchral  slabs  with 
floriated  crosses.  The  architect  was  Mr.  B. 
Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.  A. ; the  clerk  of  works,  Mr. 

F.  W.  Mansel.  Mr.  John  Edney,  of  Horndean, 
was  the  builder. 

Dallington. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary’s, 
at  Dallington,  in  Northamptonshire,  having  had 
its  chancel  restored  from  the  designs  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Law,  arohitect,  of  Northampton,  was 
re-opened  on  the  7th  inst.  In  front  of  the  new 
reredos  is  a handsome  cross  in  polished  Devon 
and  foreign  marbles.  This  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems/  of  Exeter.  The  general  contractors  were 
Messrs.  E.  Roberts  & Son, -builders,  Weedon. 
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Cheriton  Fitapaine,  Devon. — The  fine  fifteenth- 
century  parish  church  here  has  recently  under- 
gone some  external  restoration.  It  is  planned 
with  a nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  aisles, 
western  tower,  and  south  porch,  with  parvise 
over.  The  nave  and  north  aisle  roofs  have  been 
stripped  and  re-covered  with  slate,  and  the  south 
aisle  and  parvise  roofs  have  been  re-covered 
with  sheet  lead.  The  original  oak  timbers  have 
been  carefully  renewed,  most  of  them  being 
found  quite  rotten  when  opened  out.  The 
parapet  and  embattlements  towards  the  south 
had  becomo  very  shaky,  and  these  have  been 
rebuilt  upon  the  original  lines,  the  embattle- 
raents  being  worked  in  Beer  stone.  The  whole 
of  the  work  lias  been  done  at  the  cost  of  the 
Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Arundel,  M.A.,  by 
Messrs.  Smale  & Hooper,  from  the  drawings 
and  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  James 
Crocker,  of  Exeter.  It  is  intended  to  shortly 
continue  the  restoration  in  the  way  of  reseating 
the  whole  of  the  church,  laying  tile  floors,  and 
making  other  improvements. 

Debenham. — A mooting  has  just  beeu  held  at 
Debenliam,  Suffolk,  Lord  Heuniker  in  the  chair, 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  restoring  the  fine 
Perpendicular  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich,  read  a report,  in 
which  he  estimated  the  cost  of  restoration  at 
2,0001.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  a building 
committee  appointed,  with  instructions  to  carry 
out  the  work  in  sections  as  funds  permitted. 

Coddonham. — A new  font  has  just  been  put 
into  Coddenham  Parish  Church,  Suffolk,  in 
place  of  a wretched  construction  of  brick  and 
plaster  used  for  a century  past.  The  new  one 
is  octagonal  in  form,  and  is  of  Ancaster  stone. 
The  panels  contain  emblems  of  the  Passion  and 
Trinity.  The  base  is  of  Mansfield  stone.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Green,  of  Norwich,  was  the  archi- 
tect, and  the  work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  S. 
Parmenter,  of  Braintree. 


Leamington. — The  north  window  of  the  side 
chapel  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Leamington,  has 
recently  been  filled  with  glass  representing  the 
following  subjects  : — Feeding  the  Hungered, 
and  Thirsty  Pilgrims.  The  canopies  and  tracery 
are  arranged  to  correspond  in  design  and  colour. 
The  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Holt  & 
Co.,  of  Warwick. 

Launceston. — The  new  “ font  window  ” in  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Launceston,  has 
been  dedicated.  It  is  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Co.,  of  London,  from  a design  by  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  S tedding. 


liloohs. 


ROMAN’  CATHOLIC  CHURCH-BUILDING 
NEWS. 


Feilding  (New  Zealand). — A New  Zealand 
paper  just  to  hand  gives  a description  of  a new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  which  is  about  to  be 
built  at  Feilding,  County  Manawatu.  The 
building  is  to  be  Gothic  in  style  and  crucifofta 
on  plan,  with  a nave  40  ft.  by  2G  ft.  The 
sanctuary  or  chancel  is  16  ft.  by  14  ft.  3 in. 
raised  by  one  step  from  the  floor,  and  at  the  end 
is  the  high  altar,  on  an  elevated  platform  ap- 
proached by  three  steps,  and  under  a handsome 
three-light  lancet  window.  The  two  transepts 
are  to  be  used  as  sacristy  and  library  respec- 
tively, both  being  approached  from  the  church, 
and  also  from  without.  The  building  is  42  ft. 
in  width.  The  main  front  presents  a gable 
32  ft.  in  height.  Over  the  principal  door  is  a 
rose-window  5 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter.  The  body 
of  the  church  will  seat  150  persons,  and  a 
gallery  approached  by  stairs  from  the  nave  will 
seat  forty  more.  Mr.  E.  H.  Wright  is  the 
architect. 


Revue  Gdndrale  de  V Architecture.  Edited  by 

M.  C£sar  Daly.  (Nob.  7 to  12.)  Paris: 

Ducher  et  Cie.,  Paris. 

Tins  admirable  Review  has  reached  the  forty- 
fourth  year  of  publication,  and  has  been, 
if  wo  are  rightly  informed,  conducted  from  its 
commencement  by  the  present  editor.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  other  periodical  can 
claim  to  have  been  founded  and  conducted 
continuously  and  so  long  by  one  mind.  It  is 
certain  that  none  have  beeu  more  ably  edited ; 
and  in  this  respect  there  is  no  sign  of  falling  off. 
It  has  often  been  our  grateful  task  to  comment 
on  the  work,  and  almost  always  with  unqualified 
approval.  The  French  are,  above  all  things, 
journalists,  and  the  pages  of  this  Revue  are  no 
exception  to  the  high  quality  of  French 
journalism, — it  is  uniformly  brilliant,  and  the 
dryest  subjects  are  brightened  into  interest  by 
the  skilful  treatment  of  the  writers.  A series 
of  articles,  entitled  “ Walks  through  Paris,” 
are  specially  readable  and  full  of  suggestion, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  our  self-esteem  to  find 
that  English  architects  and  English  architecture 
are  frequently  adverted  to  in  appreciative  and 
even  complimentary  terms.  An  article  on 
French  balconies  versus  English  bow-windows 
exhibits  the  superior  advantages  of  the  latter, 
which  are,  in  fact,  covered  balconies,  and 
enlarge  the  area  of  the  room.  The  French 
balcony  is  too  often  dirty,  untidy,  and  use 
less.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  applica- 
tion of  bow-windows  and  of  other  expedients 
for  securing  oblique  views  from  the  dwelling- 
rooms,  which  would  be  lost  on  the  French 
system.  The  numbers  are,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, profusely  illustrated  with  steel  en- 
gravings of  the  traditional  description,  excel- 
lent of  their  kind,  and  the  text  is  interspersed 
with  woodcuts,  which  are  poor.  On  the  whole 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  periodical 
ia  not  in  advance  of  our  English  journals  in  this 
respect ; and  of  the  architecture  with  which  it  is 
concerned,  we  may  say  that,  though  possessing, 
perhaps,  more  refinement  than  our  own,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  various,  so  vigorous,  or  so 
picturesque ; nor  is  it,  as  ours  is,  distinctly 
progressive. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Swillington  Church  (Yorks.). — Two  stained- 
glass  chancel  windows,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  east  window,  have  just  been  erected  in  this 
ancient  church.  They  are  the  result  of  a 
parishioners’  subscription  in  memory  of  their 
late  rector,  the  Ven.  Thomas  Dealtry,  M.A., 
formerly  Archdeacon  of  Madras.  By  desire, 
subjects  were  excluded  from  the  illustrations, 
instead  of  which  they  are  elaborately  and  richly 
ornamented  in  the  late  fourteenth  - century 
Decorated  style.  The  windows  are  from  the 
studio  of  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds. 

Andover. — The  three-light  east  window 
St.  Mary’s  Church,  Andover,  has  just  been 
filled  with  Munich  stained  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Maver  & Co.  The  subject  represented  is  the 
Faith  of  the  Centurion  (Matthew  viii.  10).  It  is 
a memorial  to  Lieut.-Col.  John  Poore,  Royal 
Marine  Artillery,  the  inscription  being  engraved 
on  a handsome  brass  fixed  below. 

Dundee. — The  large  three-light  south  window 
in  St.  John’s  Church,  Dundee,  has  been  filled 
with  stained  glass,  containing  a figure  of  St. 
John  in  the  centre  light,  with  the  Burning  Bush 
represented  in  a panel  above,  and  the  figures  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  in  the  side  lights,  with 
medallions,  borders,  &c.  The  two  small  side 
windows  have  been  glazed  with  ornamental 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  — 


by  this  time  beeu  worn  threadbare  in  a ne 
and  attractive  light.  The  literary  treatment  i 
refreshingly  original.  Dispensing  with  tl 
customary  wordy  preamble,  and  a string  » 
cloying  truisms  about  the  value  of  pure  air  at 
water,  the  necessity  of  perfect  sanitary  cono 
tions,  and  the  dangers  of  their  opposites,  tl 
author  begins  abruptly  with  a chapter  on  tl 
Pig  and  his  Sty,  defending  that  much-calur 
niated  animal  from  tho  aspersions  shower* 
upon  his  obaracter,  and  showing  that  he  ; 
uncleanly,  not  from  nature,  but  from  enforce 
habit.  From  pig-styes  to  slaughter-house 
and  thence  to  privies  and  cesspools,  the  tram 
tion  is  easy  and  natural,  and-upon  allthese.stt 
jects  sound  advice  and  wise  counsel  are  give 
Bad  air,  dirty  houses,  damp  houses,  the  stora: 
of  rain-water,  and  the  contamination  of  wn 
water,  are  successively  discussed,  clearly  a' 
comprehensively,  and  in  terms  which  are. n 
open  to  question.  The  chapters  on  house  draii 
and  sewers  embody  tho  latest  views  of  t 
most  eminent  sanitarians,  and  it  is  notoworti 
that  in  tho  ossontials  of  this  comparatively  m 
science  tho  professors  are  all  agreed.  T 
conflicts  of  theory  which  perplex  the  profess® 
of  other  sciences,  and  discount  their  teaching 
aro  practically  non-existent  in  this  science 
primary  importance.  One  subjeot, — the  relafci 
of  soil  and  altitude  to  pulmonary  disease 
which  is  discussed  on  the  basis  of  J 
Whitaker  and  Dr.  Buchanan’s  reports, — is 
paramount  interest,  and  is  given  by  our  autil 
in  a condensed  and  telling  form. 

Every  house-owner,  and,  we  might  add, 
these  days  when  tenants  often  have  to  undi 
take  works  which  should  properly  devolve  up 
their  landlords,  every  house-occupier,  shoi 
acquaint  himself  with  the  proper  method* 
laying  drain-pipes  as  described  in  this  bo; 
Professional  advice  is  not  always  taken  a 
should  be  in  these  small  but  important  matte 
and  in  its  absence  the  observance  of  the  « 
structions  which  this  little  work  contains  n 
save  not  only  money  but  lives.  In  addition 
a copious  alphabetical  index  which  is  appen* 
to  the  work  there  is  an  excellent  glossary,! 
happy  idea,  well  carried  out,— giving  the  c< 
position  of  concrete,  the  various  proportion) 
sand  and  cement  used,  with  their  relali 
strengths  and  times  of  setting,  and  much  rer 
useful  information.  Tho  terseness  of 
author’s  style  is  beyond  all  praise,  and 
could  cull  from  his  piquant  pages  a hand 
aphorisms,  such  as,  Apropos  of  cesspools, 
whole  subject  may  be  reduced  to  this  princi 
viz.,  keep  out  water  and  let  in  air  ” ; or  thir 
“ Bad  air  is  aerial  sewage,  and  must  be  clean 
by  oxidation  before  we  can  safely  breathe  d 
which  we  should  like  to  see  printed  and  h , 
every  dwelling  in  the  kingdom.  Meat 


Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  never  printed  a n | 
trustworthy  or  useful  treatise  than  Mr.  Sla|!i 
Sanitary’ Work  in  the  smaller  Towns  * 
Villages.”  


Holt  & Co.,  Warwick. 


Sanitary  Work  in  the  Smaller  Towns  and  in 
Villages.  By  Chas.  Slaog,  A.-M.I.C.E. 
London : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

What  is  a Reviewer  to  do  who  finds  himself  to 
be  in  entire  agreement  with  his  author?  He 
may  in  one  sentence  endorse  all  that  the  writer 
says,  and  simply  recommend  the  book  for 
universal  acceptance,  or  he  may  give  a sort  of 
extended  schedule  of  its  contents  and  approve 
of  each  subject  in  turn.  This  difficulty  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  by  a perusal  of  Mr.  Slagg’s 
Sanitary  Work.”  We  have,  in  the  course  of 
our  duty,  read  it  with  critical  intent,  and  we 
find  nothing  but  good  in  it.  It  contains  all  that 
auch  a treatise  can  be  expected  to  contain,  and 
appears  to  us  sound  and  trustworthy  in  every 
particular.  We  have  had  a not  inconsiderable 
personal  acquaintance  with  most  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  and  our  experience  is  curiously 
identical  with  that  of  the  author.  On  only  one 
point  have  we  any  hesitation  in  agreeing  with 
him,  and  that  is  with  his  statement  that  amongst 
the  poorest  people  there  is  found  a willingness 
to  be  cleanly.  Mr.  Slagg’s  experience  may  not 
have  extended  to  the  great  towns, — if  it  has,  we 
think  his  statement  requires  qualification.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  the  poorest  people  in  great 
cities  are  utterly  indifferent  to  sanitation  in 
any  form,  and  this  view  receives  striking  con- 
firmation in  the  contributions  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Mr.  Geo.  R.  Sims,  who  has  given  much 
personal  time  and  trouble  to  the  very  poor 
F.  I and  their  ways.  The  book  under  notice  has 


’ the  rare  merit  of  presenting  a subject  whioh 


A Thousand  Years  of  the  Church  of  Cheston 
street.  By  the  Rev.  Canon  Blunt,  li 
London  : Wells,  Gardner,  & Co. 

Wf.  confess  to  a liking  for  books  which  do  I 
demand  a too  clqse  and  continuous  attent:: 
books  into  which  one  can  “dip”  in  a caa 
way,  with  the  certainty  of  bringing  up  sc; 
thing  interesting,  entertaining,  and,  pofwj 
instructive.  This  taste  of  ours  is,  we-kii 
universally  reprobated  by  purists,  and  notl 
meets  with  such  a unanimity  of  condemnat 
as  what  is  called  desultory  reading, 
surely  the  most  virtuously  hard  reader  * 
be  allowed  some  intervals  of  recreation,  jftnn 
recreation  is,  to  ns,  so  delightful  as  the  skimri 
of  good  things  from  the  pages  of  a pleat] 
gossiping  book.  In  the  little  work  now  be . 
us  Canon  Blunt  has  brought  together  ii 
inconsequent,  scrappy  way, — which  is  an  aj 
able  surprise  to  us  after  the  somewhat  si  an 
title  he  has  adopted, — a crowd  of  odds  and  < 
concerning  tho  Parish  of  Chester-le-Streeti 
its  Church.  Ho  does  not  tell  us  that  Che 
le-Street  is  a few  miles  from  Durham.  Thi 
learn  incidentally  from  page  191,  nor  bon 
about  its  area,  population,  and  manufactu 
industries.  He  gives  us  neither  map  norm 
Why  should  he  ? The  book  is  dedicated  t< 
parishioners,  who  want  no  map  to  t ell  t 
where  Chester-le- Street  is.  To  them  it  i£ 
centre  of  the  universe,  nor  is  any  short  ct 
the  contents  in  the  form  of  an  index  wante 
people  of  their  abundant  leisure.  What  a 
of  innocent  recreation  might  be  provided  fc 
if  every  rural  clergyman  would  employ’ 
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earned  leisure  in  searching  old  registers, 
nquiring  into  old  customs,  superstitions,  nomen- 
clature, and  jot  them  down  for  the  satisfaction 
)f  a pertinent  curiosity  such  as  ours  ! After  him 
vould  come  at  some  time  or  other  the  poring 
mtiquary,  who  would  compare,  collate,  and 
nethodise,  and  bring  the  mass  into  practical 
ihapo,  equally  learned,  valuable,  and  dull. 

This  book  begins  with  A.D.  2l7j  and  starts 
n the  orthodox  style,  but  a single  page  lands 
is  thankfully  in  883, — very  fair  historical 
ravelling, — and  a single  short  chapter  brings 
he  history  proper  down  to  our  own  day. 
Oven  this  is  relieved  by  a digression  con- 
erning  an  old  drain,  which  local  researches 
ave  brought  to  light.  “ Its  sides  were  of 
rick,  the  floor  and  roof  of  stone  slabs,  the 
eight  about  2 ft.  and  the  width  the  same, 
t was  discovered  just  under  the  surface  of  the 
leanery  field;  100  ft.  of  it  was  examined,  but 
,s  purpose  and  age  remain  still  a mystery.”  We 
an  imagine  the  speculation  to  which  this  old 
rain  has  given  rise,  and  we  congratulate  the 
fhester  folk  on  the  insoluble  nature  of  the 
(mystery  ” in  which  it  is  shrouded,  and  which 
ill  afford  wholesome  gentle  mental  exercise  to 
enerations  yet  unborn. 

I The  good  things  of  the  book,  however,  begin 
lith  the  extracts  from  the  parish  reoords, 
phich  are  real  history,  self-written,  so  to  speak, 
|d  much  more  to  our  mind  than  the  often- 
>ld  tales  about  Alfred  and  Athelstane  and 
pmpany.  We  can  realise  from  the  old  entries 
le  obstinate  resistance  of  the  outlying  chapel- 
jes  to  calls  for  contributions  in  money  towards 
le  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  mother 
lurch,— obduracy  for  which  the  inhabitants 
ere  cited  and  rated, — in  a double  sense,  no 
mbt, — and  this  so  early  as  1312.  Even  in  the 
ages  of  faith  ” men  required  a little  gentle 
■essnre  to  make  them  part  with  their  money, 
id  the  present  century  we  are  relieved  to  find 
not  singular  in  that  respect. 

We  learn  that  in  1607  the  ministers  and 
;urchwardens  themselves  collected  the  fines 
om  Roman  Catholic  recusants,  and  that  the 
w confined  such  to  their  houses  and  within  a 
ait  of  a five  - mile  radius  therefrom.  Stout 
ir  John  Claxton  would  not  conform,  nor 
^savow  his  religion,  and  he  paid  his  fines  and 
mained  at  home,  and  thus  satisfied  both  his 
nacience  and  the  law. 

Attached  to  the  Parish  Church  is  (or  was  ?) 

“ anchorage,”  i.e.,  a cell  in  which  an  anchorite 
13  dwell.  It  consisted  of  four  rooms  (luxurious 
icluse !),  two  on  the  ground  floor  and  two 
love,  and  it  was  built  against  the  north  wall 
(the  tower,  with  asquint  from  one  of  the  upper 
ums  which  commanded  a view  of  the  south 
iile  altar, — a comfortable  “cell,”  all  things 
jnsidered.  At  the  Reformation  it  was  con- 
irted  into  almshouses  for  poor  widows.  These 
blows  paid  rent  up  till  1619,  when  the  curate, 
jling  to  obtain  payment,  turned  out  the 
'flows.  They  regained  possession,  however, 
fl  “ with  three  men  to  protect  them”  (jolly 
"dows  they),  and  a “ barr  to  the  inner  doore,” 
lay  held  out  successfully  against  the  curate’s 
ige.  For  peace  and  quietness’  sake,  the  vestry 
ireed  to  pay  the  curate  his  rent  ; and  the 
pt  about  which  all  this  fuss  was  made  was 
i per  annum  ! 

The  orthography  of  the -old  records  whence 
h Blunt  has  gathered  his  facts  is  charming. 
>w  can  we  sufficiently  admire  the  boldness 
pd  originality  of  the  scribe  who  writes  Sexton 
r as  “ Seggerstone,”  or  his  yoke-fellow  who 
|a  excogitate  such  a rendering  of  a bishop  as 

"S  : — 

s.  d. 

wd  when  the  Boshoopp  came  through  the 

t • town  2 6 

lid  whom  ? For  what  ? Not  the  “ Boshoopp  ” 
laself  for  deigning  to  cocue  through  the 
'm  ? History  is  silent, 
cffere  is  an  entry  which  shows  a fine  dis- 
iimination : — 

’m.  To  the  Clarke,  his  wholl  yeare’s  wages 
for  washing  the  surplices,  and  for 
finding  grease  for  the  bells  and 


oyntmeM  to  the  clock  2-  8 

Another  entry  runs : — 

r:an  archbishop,  being  a stranger  0 9 


jVhat  a wide  field  of  conjecture  this  simple 
ord  provides  us.  Ninepence  to  a stranger 
sihbishop  ! 

ilere,  again,  is  a suggestive  item:— 
the  churchwardens  for  meeting  together 
i . and  setting  of  things  right  , among 
, themselves  2 .0 


We  hear  something  of  this  sort  of  meeting 
nowadays.  Some  modern  customs  are  not  new. 

The  assumed  hardihood  of  our  ancestors  is 
not  borne  out  by  the  following  : — 

For  a seete  in  a convenient  place  for 
brydgrumes,  bryds,  and  siko  wyves 

to  sit  in 2 6 

Why  Bhould  “ brydgrumes  ” have  a seat  at  the 
cost  of  the  parish  ? The  “bryds”  might  faint, 
and  a seat  for  “ sike  wyves”  no  one  would 
grudge;  but  surely  “ brydgnimes  ” might  be 
expected  to  keep  their  legs. 

“ To  a pooro  woman  that  had  two  twynes  ” 
6d.  is  allotted  to  help  her  along,  while  the 
astounding  sum  of  116s.  8d.  is  paid  to  a booke- 
bynder  for  binding  a Bible,  with  an  extra  2s.  6d. 
for  a button  and  string,  &c. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  days  of  Parson  Adams 
and  pottles  of  sacke  for  the  preacher  figure 
frequently  in  the  records.  In  17S1,  an  entry  of 
11.  Is.  appears  for  “ a umbrella  ” for  the  parson, 
which  the  extravagant  man  had  worn  out  by 
1793,  and  the  “p — ish,”  as  the  jolly  scribe 
writes  it,  bought  another  at  a cost  of  16s.  A 
distressed  seaman  is  given  Is.,  while  a distressed 
captain,  whose  relative  rank  would  have 
warranted  a larger  dole,  is  sent  away  with  6d. 
“ The  joyner  of  Bransworth  ” is  paid  4s.  2d.  for 
“yewing”  the  font  cover;  and  so  on.  The 
dark  side  of  life  is  not  unrecorded,  and  we  meet 
with  such  items  as  “burring  a poor  woman, 
a stranger,  and  her  sheete,  4s.  6d.,”  or  “ To 
a poor  man  who  lost  his  wife,  three  children, 
and  nine  servants  by  fire,  Is.  6d.”  The  bell- 
ringers are  in  request  all  the  year  round  for 
weddings  and  funerals,  for  Nelson’s  victory  and 
the  Queen’s  burial ; and  their  impartial  services 
are  rewarded  at  the  uniform  rate  of  10s.  for 
each  performance. 

The  last  item  on  the  list  is  the  architect’s 
commission  in  1862  for  the  restoration  of  the 
church.  We  are  sorry  to  say  the  Canon  drops 
into  narrative  again  at  the  close  of  the  book. 
He  might  have  spared  us  the  reports,  literatim 
et  verbatim,  of  the  wills  of  pious  parishioners 
who  had  left  bequests  to  the  poor,  and  the  not 
very  remarkably  excellent  speeches  spoken  at 
the  millenary  festival. 

The  illustrations  show  a somewhat  ordinary 
church,  with  a tower  having  an  octagonal  belfry 
stage  and  a lofty  tapering  spire.  No  plan  is 
given,  nor  even  of  the  one  distinctive  feature, 
the  “anchorage.”  There  is  an  interior  view 
“ of  the  church  before  the  alterations,”  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  scarcely  any  altera- 
tions could  have  been  needed,  and  there  are 
some  representations  of  ancient  crosses  and 
other  curiosities  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. We  miss  a drawing  of  the  old  drain. 

The  work  concludes  with  a list  of  “Boshoopps” 
before  the  see  was  transferred  to  Durham, — of 
deans,  rectors,  curates,  &c.,— and  a sermon  by  the 
present  Bishop  of  Durham. 

It  is  on  the  whole  a curious  literary  achieve- 
ment ; but  we  are  grateful  for  it,  and  could 
perhaps  better  spare  a better  book. 


VARIORUM. 

Mr.  W . De  Gray  Birch  will  contribute  a set 
of  articles  on  “ Ancient  English  Seals  ” to  the 

next  volume  of  the  Antiquary. “E.  V.  B.  ” 

the  author  of  “ Child’s  Play,”  is  about  to 
publish,  through  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  a new  work, 
entitled  “ Days  and  Hours  in  a Garden.”  It 
will  bo  on  the  lines  of  Alphonso  Karr’s  “A 
Tour  Round  my  Garden,”  and  will  be  illustrated 

by  the  author. The  December  number  of 

the  Antiquarian  Magazine  will  contain  an  en- 
graving of  the  ring  of  espousal  presented  by 
Catherine  von  Bora  to  the  great  Reformer, 
Martin  Luther. 


gttscillanea. 

British  Museum  Lectures. — We  are  com- 
pelled to  defer  till  next  week  a report  of  the 
substance  of  Mr.  Hodgett’s  lectures  already 
delivered  in  the  Anglo-Saxon-room  (see  page 
650  ante)  ; next  week  we  hope  to  find  space  for 
a r6sum6  of  the  first  three  lectures,  dealing  with 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon  weapons. 

“ New  Model  Lodging  Buildings, 
Lambeth.”  — In  a paragraph  under  this 
heading  in  .our  .last  (p.  66a,  ante)  it  should 
have  been  stated  that  these  were  erected. from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence,  of 
Mr.  E.  R.  Hewitt. 


The  Croydon  General  Hospital.  — The 

memorial-stone  of  the  new  north  wing  of  the 
Croydon  General  Hospital  was  laid  on  the  13th 
inst.  by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  In 
1873  the  hospital  committee  purchased  a private 
mansion,  the  large  and  lofty  rooms  of  which 
were  easily  converted  into  excellent  wards,  but 
the  kitchen  and  offices,  the  operating  ward, 
house  surgeon’s  rooms,  out-patients’  department 
and  dispensary,  andother  important  administra- 
tive arrangements  of  a hospital  were  crowded 
into  a range  of  out-houses  and  stables.  The 
medical  staff  having  pressed  for  the  complete 
alteration  of  this  portion,  the  governors  in  June 
last  invited  plans  from  threo  architects,  and 
selected  those  by  Mr.  Charles  Henman,  of 
Croydon,  and  64,  Cannon-street,  London,  the  esti- 
mated cost  being  about  5,0001.  The  committee 
then  determined  to  purchase  the  adjoining  land, 
and  this  necessitated  some  slight  modification 
in  the  designs.  Tenders  were  obtained,  and  the 
lowest,  by  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Sons,  of  South 
Norwood,  amounting  to  5,2101.  was  accepted, 
and  a contract  entered  into.  The  whole  of  tho 
foundations  are  now  in,  and  the  brickwork  is  up 
to  an  average  height  of  about  8 ft.  above  the 
ground  level.  Tho  new  building  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  building  (supplanting  the  old 
out-houses  above  referred  to),  connected  there- 
with by  well-lighted  and  ventilated  corridors 
7 ft.  wide.  The  ground-story  is  devoted  to  the 
out-patients’  department,  receiving-ward,  house 
porter’s  sitting  and  bed-room,  nurses’  day-room, 
strong  room,  matron’s  store,  kitchen,  scnllerv, 
pantry,  larder,  servants’  hall,  wash  - hous’e, 
laundry,  &c.  On  the  first-floor  level  over  the 
outpatients’  department  are  three  wards  for  ten 
beds,  in  all  having  cubical  contents  equal  to 
1,500  ft.  per  bed,  an  operating-ward,  with  top 
and  side  lights  facing  north,  and  splint  stores, 
instrument-room,  &c.  Over  the  receiving-ward, 
Ac.,  are  patients’  day-room,  bath-room,  house 
surgeon’s  rooms,  patients’  clothes-room,  and 
rooms  for  bedding  and  linen.  Above  these  last 
are  ten  rooms  for  nurses  and  servants.  Water- 
closets,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  provided  to  each 
ward  in  T-shaped  buildings  placed  angle-wise. 
A stone  staircase  (with  treads  and  well-holes 
each  4 ft.  6 in.  wide)  gives  access  to  all  floors. 
There  is  also  a service  staircase  of  stone.  The 
exterior  is  plain  in  design,  in  harmony  with  the 
old  building;  tho  materials  used  are  picked 
stock  brick  facings  with  malm  brick  cut  and 
rubbed  arches  and  Portland  stone  dressings. 
The  corridors  are  fire-proof,  and  the  wards  are 
to  be  laid  with  oak  flooring. 

Well  Water  and  Enteric  Fever. — Dr. 

Paley,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Peterborough 
Urban  Sanitary  Authority  for  1882,  givos  some 
account  of  an  outbreak  of  enteric  fever,  from 
which  we  learn  that  well-water  has  not  been 
finally  abandoned  in  the  borough,  and  the  con- 
sequence has  been  that  the  use  of  one  well, 
apparently  as  popular  a one  as  were  the  London 
wells  in  the  cholera  days,  has  been  associated 
with  the  outbreak.  A number  of  well-water 
samples  have  been  found  on  analysis  to  be  con- 
taminated ; others  are  recorded  as  good  or  pure, 
which  doubtless  means  that  the  actual  samples 
did  not  happen  to  have  received  anything 
from  the  surrounding  soil  which  made  them 
chemically  unfit  for  use.  The  futility  of  rely- 
ing upon  negative  evidence  afforded  by  such 
analyses  has  been  so  strikingly  shown  in  the 
last  report  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  that  we  trust  the  Sanitary 
Authority  will,  as  regards  the  action  they  will 
take,  have  regard  not  so  much  to  the  chemical 
results  obtained,  as  to  the  source  from  which 
the  water  is  derived,  namely,  a soil  on  which  a 
large  population  lives,  and  which  is  traversed 
here  and  there  by  sewers  and  drains. — The 
Lancet. 

The  Loudon  Building  Trades’  Protec- 
tion Association. — This  is  an  association  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers  supplying  goods 
to  those  connected  with  the  building  trader,  and 
of  builders,  engineers,  and  contractors,  managed 
by  a committee  of  the  trade.  Its  objects  are 
to  ascertain  the  trade  status  of  builders,  so  that 
merchants  may  not  open  accounts  with  persons 
whom  it  would  be  unsafe  to  trust,  and  to  in- 
vestigate insolvent  estates,  ai  d see  that  no 
fiictitious  claims  are  made.  In  short,  it  seeks 
to  perform  the  usual  work  of  a trade  pro- 
tection society,  but  is  limited  to  the  building 
trades-  A general  meeting  of  the  members  was 
held  on  the  15th  inst.  at  the  offices,  40,  Watling-. 
street,  when  Mr.  James  Livingston,  of  Grace- 
church-street,  was  elected  president. 
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Death  of  Sir  William  Siemens.— Sir 

William  Siemens  died  on  Monday  night  at  his 
residence,  Palace  Houses,  Bayswater.  On  the 
5th  inst.,  when  walking  home  from  the  Royal 
Institution,  he  fell  in  Hamilton-place,  and 
when  he  reached  home  he  experienced  consider- 
able pain.  It  was  found  that  his  heart  had 
been  injured,  and  complete  rest  was  prescribed 
by  his  physician.  On  Monday  his  condition 
became  worse,  and  he  rapidly  sank.  Charles 
William  Siemens  was  born  in  Lenthe,  in 
Hanover,  on  April  4,  1823.  In  1842  he  entered 
the  engine-works  of  Count  Stolberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  visited  England  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  a method  of  gilding  and  silvering 
by  galvanic  deposit.  In  1844  Mr.  Siemens 
again  came  to  England  to  patent  an  invention 
of  a differential  governor  for  steam  engines,  the 
work  of  his  brother  and  himself,  and  then 
permanently  took  up  his  residence  in  this 
country.  A number  of  other  inventions  were 
patented  by  him,  including  his  water-meter,  which 
he  introduced  in  1851.  Between  1856  and  1861, 
Mr.  Siemens,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Frederick,  constructed  the  regenerative  gas- 
furnace,  and  in  1867  he  manufactured  steel 
on  the  open  hearth  of  this  furnace,  making 
a great  advance  in  the  method  of  pro- 
duction. In  the  following  year  he  originated 
the  Landore  Siemens  Steel  Works,  from  which 
immense  quantities  of  cast  steel  have  been 
turned  out.  From  an  early  period  Dr.  Siemens 
interested  himself  in  telegraph  engineering,  and 
from  the  works  which  he  established  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  telegraph  lines  have 
been  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the  world,  the 
most  important  being  the  Direct  United  States 
cable.  More  recently  Dr.  Siemens  took 
a great  interest  in  electric  lighting.  He 
was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1862,  and  in  later  years  became  a 
member  of  many  of  the  learned  and  scien- 
tific societies.  The  degree  of  D.C.L.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  in  1869,  and  recently  he  received  the 
honour  of  Knighthood.  The  opening  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  was  to  have  been 
held  on  Wednesday  evening  was  postponed,  Sir 
William  Siemens  being  the  chairman  of  the 
Council. 

The  Transmission  of  Power. — In  a prize 
essay  by  Herr  Beringer  on  the  transmission  of 
power  for  long  distances,  it  is  stated  that 
electric  and  wire-rope  transmissions  (the  latter 
up  to  a length  of  about  two-thirds  of  a mile) 
are  the  best.  Above  that  distance,  electricity 
is  to  be  preferred.  The  power  of  an  hydraulic 
motor  may  be  transmitted  to  distances  above 
twelve  miles  without  becoming  more  expensive 
than  steam-power  generated  on  the  spot.  For 
electrical  transmission  another  six  miles  may 
be  added  to  the  distance,  so  that  in  a locality 
where  cheap  water-power  exists  machines  may 
be  actuated  by  electricity  with  advantage  within 
a circumference  of  eighteen  miles.  Beyond 
that  distance,  however,  steam  motors  are  more 
economical.  If  there  is  no  water-power,  and 
the  erection  of  a central  steam  engine  becomes 
necessary,  a wire -rope  system  works  with 
greater  advantage,  and  is  only  to  be  rejected 
m towns  because  in  such  cases  wire  - rope 
traction  loses  greatly  by  the  necessary  branch- 
ing off.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  wire-rope 
system  is  only  profitable  for  small  concerns. 
The  erection  of  a separate  motor  becomes 
cheaper  where  energy  of  10  horse-power  and 
above  is  required.  Water  and  air  are  far 
exceeded  by  electricity  for  transmission  of 
power ; and  if  motive  power  is  to  be  trans- 
mitted from  a central  steam  motor  up  to  six 
miles,  this  can  be  done  economically  only  by 
electricity. — Iron . 

Electric  Light  in  Dyeworks.— In  winter 
months  matching  colours  in  cloth  and  paper 
with  artificial  light  becomes  difficult,  and  almost 
impossible.  Messrs.  Deakin,  of  Belmont,  have 
therefore  adapted  the  Swan  incandescent  light 
in  their  works,  and  it  has  proved  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  lamps  are  UBed  at  their  full 
power  (20  c.-p.),  and  it  is  now  possible  to  work 
as  long  as  required.  The  full  numler  of  lamps 
in  use  is  75,  the  current  being  supplied  by  two 
Lumley  dynamos.  Safety  plugs  to  melt  with 
20  per  cent,  extra  current  are  used  in  every 
circuit.  The  power  is  supplied  by  the  engine 
in  use  at  the  works,  and,  as  it  is  compelled  to 
go  at  one  uniform  speed,  resistances  are 
inserted,  and  can  be  switched  on  in  place  of 
any  number  of  lamps  that  may  not  be  wanted. 
The  installation  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Banks,  of  Bolton. 


Working  Hours  on  Railways.— One  of 

the  members  of  a deputation  representing  the 
engine  and  train  men  on  the  Taff  Yale  Rail- 
way, which  waited  on  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
pany at  their  fortnightly  meeting  on  the  7th 
inst.  in  reference  to  a request  for  shortened 
hours  and  the  payment  of  overtime,  stated  that 
on  the  Thursday  of  the  preceding  week  he  com- 
menced work  at  3 30  a.m.,  and  did  not  go  off 
duty  until  2‘30  on  the  following  morning.  He 
resumed  work  at  1130  a.m.  on  Friday,  and 
ceased  at  9'20  on  Saturday  morning,  thus  work- 
ing for  twenty-three  and  twenty-two  hours  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  respectively ; his  total 
period  of  service  during  the  week  was  eighty- 
nine  hours  and  a half.  This  case  is  stated  not 
to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  all  the 
engine-men  and  train-men  having  to  devote 
about  the  same  amount  of  time  to  the  service 
of  the  Company.  The  chairman  said  that  the 
directors  were  anxious  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labour,  but  gave  no  distinct  promise  as  to  when 
the  desired  change  would  be  effected.  The 
occurrence  of  a serious  accident  on  their  line 
would  probably  quicken  the  perception  of  the 
directors  as  to  the  necessity  of  a speedy  altera- 
tion of  their  policy  in  this  matter. — The  Lancet. 

The  New  Jerusalem  Church  (Sweden- 
borgian),  the  Mall,  Notting-hill-gate,  was 
recently  reopened,  after  being  re-decorated  in 
colour  inside.  The  church,  which  is  of  the  old 
Palladian  type,  with  galleries  supported  on  iron 
columns,  presents  considerable  difficulties  for 
artistic  decoration,  so  as  to  get  a rich  effect 
without  adopting  a style  unsuited  to  a place  of 
worship.  To  attain  this  object  tertiary  colours 
have  been  mostly  employed.  The  ceiling  is 
covered  with  a geometrical  pattern  in  light 
blue-grey  on  a cream  ground.  A broad  border 
in  colour  has  been  carried  round  the  central  sun- 
light, and  also  around  the  border  of  the  ceiling. 
The  walls  are  a blue-green  grey,  with  a dado  of 
deep  chocolate  red  ; delicate  ornamental  borders 
being  carried  round  the  memorial  tablets,  win- 
dows, and  doors.  The  most  important  decora- 
tion at  this  end  of  the  church  is  a painting  of 
the  “Last  Supper”  by  Mr.  Veames,  R.A., 
with  side  decorative  panels  of  wheat  and  grapes 
by  Mr.  D.  \V.  Wynfield.  The  decorative  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Payne,  architect,  by  whom 
the  preliminary  designs  were  made.  The  work 
was  executed  by  Messrs.  Dobie  & Son. 

Suggested  Railway  under  the  Parks. — 
The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  propose  to 
construct  a line  of  railway  from  their  Edgware- 
road  Station  to  Westminster.  The  projected 
railway  is  to  pass  beneath  Hyde  Park,  Green 
Park,  and  St.  James’s  Park,  and  the  promoters 
offer  to  effect  important  street  improvements  in 
Parliament-street  and  its  vicinity  in  return  for 
being  allowed  a right  of  way  through  the  parks. 
The  Government  favour  the  project,  subject  to 
some  very  stringent  conditions,  one  of  which  is 
that  no  ventilating  shafts  whatever  are  to  be 
allowed  in  the  parks.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the 
parks  are  not  to  be  disfigured,  but  the  question  of 
ventilation  will  have  to  be  faced  in  some  way, 
if  the  proposed  line  is  to  be  worked  by  steam 
locomotives.  The  projected  line  may  be  accepted 
as  an  instalment  of  improved  railway  communi- 
cation, but  a much  more  useful  line  would  be 
one  from  Westminster  and  C haring-cross  to 
Euston.  Such  a line  has  been  projected  more 
than  once. 

The  Projected  International  Forestry 
Exhibition. — It  is  stated  that  the  sum  pro- 
mised towards  the  guarantee  fund  of  this  Exhi- 
bition, which  is  to  be  held  in  Edinburgh;  next 
year,  now  amounts  to  more  than  5,000Z.  The 
Executive  Committee  have  received  an  offer  of 
valuable  duplicate  specimens  of  colonial  woods 
from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  which  will 
remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  after 
the  close  of  the  exhibition.  Thus  far  the 
support  rendered  to  the  committee  gives  promise 
of  a most  interesting  and  instructive  exhibition. 
As  soon  as  the  question  of  the  site  is  fairly 
settled,  the  committee  will,  it  is  understood, 
proceed  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
erection  of  the  exhibition  buildings. 

Electric  Lighting  for  Hotels.  — The 
Edison  and  Swan  United  Electric  Light  Com- 
pany are  going  to  light  the  Great  Hall  and 
Pillar  Hall  in  Cannon-street  Hotel,  which 
belongs  to  the  South-Eastern  Railway  Company. 
Two  hundred  incandescent  lamps  will  be  used. 
The  current  will  be  supplied  by  an  Edison 
K dynamo,  which  will  be  driven  by  an  engine 
supplied  by  Marshall  & Son,  of  Gainsborough. — 
The  Electrician. 


; 


The  Ottawa  Canal  Scheme. — The  Ottawa 
Canal  project  has  been  revived  by  a number  of 
merchants  and  others  interested  in  the  graini 
regions  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Huron.! 
We  hear  that  a syndicate  formed  in  London  for 
the  purpose  has  taken  the  matter  up,  and  sent  jj 
out  a representative  to  sound  the  Canadian-si 
Government  on  the  subject.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  surveys  of  the  proposed  route  fromi 
the  Georgian  Bay  to  the  St.  Lawrence  werei 
made  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  ofi 
Canada  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Clark,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
Walter  M.  Shanley  nearly  forty  years  ago.  The: 
result  of  these  surveys  was  to  show  that  the 
project  was  a practicable  one,  and  easily  carried; 
out.  It  was  proposed  that  the  French  river, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Nipissing,  should,  by  a series 
of  dams  and  locks,  be  made  navigable.  A canal 
was  to  be  cut  between  the  latter  through  a low 
ridge  which  separates  it  from  the  Montreal 
river,  a tributary  of  the  Ottawa  river.  Thei 
The  long,  narrow,  and  deep  reaches  of  the  latter 
separated  by  rapids  were,  it  was  proposed,  tc 
be  connected  by  a series  of  canals,  in  all  about 
twenty-four  miles  long.  It  was  also  proposed 
to  make  these  canals  deep  enough  for  sea-going 
vessels,  so  that  vessels  loading  at  Chicago  oi 
other  lake  ports  might  reach  Liverpool  without 
breaking  bulk.  Liverpool,  it  was  stated  at  the 
time  as  an  argument  in  its  favour,  was  900  mileE 
nearer  Chicago  utd  the  Ottawa  and  St.  Lawrenci 
than  by  Quebec.  Should  the  intention  oi 
the  revivers  of  this  scheme  be  to  make 
similar  provision  for  sea-going  vessels  from  the 
upper  lakes,  it  will  involve  the  deepening  of  th< 
Lachine  Canal,  which  has  now  a depth  of  only- 
10  ft.  on  its  sills.  Should  this  system  of  Ottawa 
canals  be  carried  out,  while  it  would  benefit  thi 
grain-growing  countries  bordering  on  the  uppeD 
lakes,  it  would  seriously  affect  the  Grand  Trunl. 
and  other  Western  Railways,  and  will  no  doubi 
be  strongly  opposed  by  them. — Iron. 

The  Proposed  Lancashire  Plateway.- 
At  the  thirteenth  meeting  of  the  Session  of  the 
Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  held  on  the  7t-I 
inst.  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt-street 
Mr.  H.  Bramall,  President,  in  the  chair,  a pape 
entitled  “ The  Proposed  Lancashire  Plateway 
was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Holt,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  Th 
author  explained  that  the  project,  which  was  a, 
present  in  embryo,  sought  to  meet  the  necessiti 
of  cheaper  conveyance  of  heavy  goods  by  lam 
than  was  afforded  by  the  railways.  An  analyst 
of  the  present  carriers’  rates  showed  that  nearll 
half  the  whole  were  for  other  services  that 
carriage,  and  which  were  not  asked  for  by  tb 
traders,  broadly  known  by  the  name  “ terminals,! 
and  mainly  consisting  of  loading  and  dischargin 
and  station  expenses.  This  led  him  to  endeavor- 
to  devise  a system  which  would  avoid  these 
This  was  evidently  attained  by  the  platewa- 
the  underlying  principle  of  which  was  that  tl 
same  vehicle  would  be  suitable  for  being  drawi 
on  ordinary  roads  or  along  metals.  Thus  all  ui 
loading  and  re-loading  were  avoided,  and  tl 
stations  were  reduced  to  mere  open  yards  ft 
coupling  lorries  into  trains.  The  steam  tractioi, 
when  on  the  metals,  would  be  done  by  ordinal, 
locomotives  arranged  with  small  wheels  for  slo  ^ 
draught,  say  ten  miles  an  hour.  Another  leadim1 
distinctive  feature  of  the  plateway  is  that  thougi 
the  speed  would  be  Blow  the  delivery  would  l 
quick,  owing  to  no  delay  being  necessary  to  kee- 
the  line  free  for  passenger  trains,  the  conve; 
ance  of  goods  alone  being  contemplated.  [Sorrj 
further  particulars  of  the  project  appeared  i 
the  Builder  a year  ago.  See  vol.  xliii.,  p.  604J; 

Building  Societies. — A return  relating  tr 
building  societies  in  England  has  been  issuer) 
It  shows  that  there  are  1,687  societies  in  exis; 
ence,  with  a membership  of  493,271;  the  tot- 
receipts  during  the  last  financial  year  amountt 
to  20,919,473/.  There  were  1,528  societif 
making  a return  of  liabilities,  which  were,  1 
the  holders  of  shares  29,351,611/.,  and  to  d- 
positors  16,351,611/.  There  was  a balance  »r 
unappropriated  profit  to  the  extent  of  1,567,942 
The  assets  came  to  44,587,718/.  In  Scotian- 
there  were  5,386  members  of  building  societiei 
The  receipts  were  413,609/. ; the  liabilities  n 
holders  of  shares  amounted  to  674,990/.; 
depositors  and  other  creditors,  268,511/.  T1 
assets  consisted  of  balance  due  on  mortgap 
securities,  987,987 Z. ; and  amount  invested  |l 
other  securities  and  cash,  67,618/.  In  IrelaiJ 
there  were  9,714  members  of  building  societiei 
The  receipts  were  778,889 /. ; liabilities  to  tl 
holders  of  shares,  684,396/. ; to  depositors  ar 
others,  432,056/.  The  assets  included  balan 
due  on  mortgage  securities,  1,051,423Z. ; a 
amount  invested  in  other  securities,  79,802/t 
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I The  Institution  of  Civil  Eugineeis. — At 
the  opening  meeting  of  the  session  on  the  13th 
of  November,  Mr.  Brunlees,  president,  in  the 
chair,  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  vice-president,  gave  an 
account  of  his  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
of  America  os  the  representative  of  the  Insti- 
tution, on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the 
through  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Among  other  things  noted,  Mr.  Bruce  Baid  he 
was  struck  with  the  much  greater  use  made  of 
the  electric  light  in  America  than  in  England. 
In  many  little  cities  in  the  prairies  a high  pole 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  with  a light  on  it 
illuminated  the  whole  place.  He  very  much 
admired  the  steamboat  accommodation  in  the 
United  States,  and  remarked  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  landing  in  Liverpool,  in  a steam-tug 
without  even  a covering  to  keep  off  the  rain, 
contrasted  most  unfavourably  with  it,  and  were 
a disgrace  to  our  country  and  to  the  companies 
which  perpetuated  them.  While  at  Chicago 
Mr.  Bruce  went  to  see  the  new'  works  of  the 
Pullman  Car  Company.  There  was  now  there  a 
town  of  7,000  inhabitants,  where  three  years 
igo  there  wrs  nothing  but  an  unoccupied  stretch 
)f  country.  The  chief  feature  was  in  the  sur- 
•o undings  of  the  works  ; everything  had  been 
lone  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
men, and  the  whole  had  been  a great  financial 
hs  well  as  moral  success. 

Fellow- workers. — An  interesting  ceremony 
;ook  place  at  the  new  Infirmary  Building, 
FTarrow-road,  on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst., 
hat  day  being  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
jirthday  of  Mr.  Henry  Charlton,  the  energetic 
nanager  to  the  contractors,  Messrs.  B.  N.  Smith 
fc  Son.  The  workmen,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
jay,  having  sent  for  Mr.  Charlton,  presented 
tim  with  a splendid  gold  watch  and  diamond 
ing,  subscribed  for  by  them.  Mr.  Brede,  one 
if  the  foremen,  read  a suitable  address,  which 
ixplained  the  motives  of  the  subscribers  in 
making  the  presentation,  assuring  their  manager 
tif  the  regard  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
111  connected  with  him,  and  congratulating  him 
upon  the  high  position  the  firm  held,  which  is 
largely  attributed  to  his  energy  and  ability  as 
manager.  Mr.  Charlton  replied,  thanking  the 
Ipen  for  the  substantial  evidence  of  the  good 
teeling  existing  between  them,  concluding  with 
'i,  few  healthy  words  of  advice  on  the  import- 
ance of  all  working  together,  and  hoping  that 
he  present  state  of  affairs  might  continue  so 
png  as  they  were  associated  with  each  other, 
i.'he  amount  subscribed  exceeded  50 1. 

| Tlie  Kilburn  Town-ball.— On  the  13th  inst., 
|jhe  Kilburn  Town-hall  and  Assembly  Roomswere 
Iffered  for  sale  at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  Messrs, 
ffentom,  Bull,  & Co.  The  building,  which  is 
Khree  stories  in  height,  was  described  as  free- 
hold, and  erected  a few  years  ago.  It  covers 
|n  area  of  4,500  ft.,  the  ground-floor  containing 
I concert-room  and  theatre,  provision  being 
hade,  as  part  of  the  architect’s  original  design, 
jor  the  addition  of  two  tiers  of  balconies.  On 
| his  floor  there  are  refreshment  and  committee 
boms.  The  property  was  offered  subject  to  all 
tattings  booked  up  to  the  date  of  the  completion 
ilf  the  purchase.  It  was  stated  that  ever  since 
• he  erection  of  the  building  it  had  been  con- 
stantly let  for  meetings  and  entertainments. 

1 he  biddings  commenced  with  an  offer  of  4,000?. 
iOr  the  property,  and  6,4G0Z.  being  the  highest 
ffir,  the  building  was  withdrawn  at  G,990Z. 

The  Glasgow  Arc  Club  has  just  opened  its 
:xhibition  in  Messrs.  Annau’s  galleries,  and 
I'hose  who  have  seen  the  collection  of  pictures 
ow  brought  together  speak  of  it  as  an  improve- 
ment on  its  predecessors.  Of  course,  says  one 
yritic,  poor  work  prevails,  and  a good  deal  of 
[unvas  had  better  been  left  in  the  painting- 
oorn.  But  the  same  can  be  said  of  every 
ilxhibition ; and  exhibitors  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
if  the  saying  of  an  astute  authority,  “ That 
mere  is  no  difficulty  in  selling  bad  pictures  in 
J/lasgow.”  A stranger  entering  the  room  might 
lie  pardoned  if  he  suspected  that  a number  of 
lecond-rate  French  painters  had  suddenly  been 
elected  into  the  club.  This  impression  is  un- 
iortunate,  and  due  to  a fashion  that  is  being 
'.xploded. 

: Surveyorsbip,  High  Wycombe.  — At  a 
becial  me<  t g of  the  High  Wycombe  Town 
jouncil,  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  U.  Organ, 
itngineer,  High  Wycombe,  was  appointed  sur- 
•eyor,  sanitary  inspector,  and  rate  collector  for 
i ie  borough.  The  other  selected  candidates, 
it  of  fourteen  who  had  made  application,  were 
i'-  N.  H.  Dawson,  Reading,  Mr.  H.  Malcomson, 
cenley-on-Thames,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd,  St. 
nne’s-on-Sea. 


Romford  Congregational  Church. — This 
church,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  Easter 
Sunday,  from  the  too-common  cause  over-heat- 
ing of  the  furnace,  was  reopened  on  the  15th 
inst.  So  complete  was  the  destruction  that 
nothing  but  the  bare  walls,  which  are  built  of 
Kentish  rag,  was  left.  These,  however,  were 
so  substantially  built  that  they  withstood  their 
fiery  trial,  and,  beyond  making  good  the  tracery 
and  Bath-stone  dressings,  but  little  was  re- 
quired to  reinstate  these.  Advantage  has, 
however,  been  taken  in  the  re-building  to  make 
such  alterations  to  the  structure  as  seemed 
desirable.  The  Bpace  occnpied  by  a class-room 
in  the  rear  has  been  taken  into  the  church, 
forming  a spacious  organ-chamber  behind  the 
pulpit,  and  stalls  have  been  provided  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  choir.  The  principal 
addition  is  the  heightening  of  the  tower  and  the 
substitution  of  a stone  spire  for  the  original 
slated  one.  This  alteration  has  greatly  im- 
proved the  elevation  of  the  building.  The  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  of  Romford,  the  architect 
of  the  original  building ; and  the  work  has  been 
done  by  Messrs.  Staines  & Son,  of  Great 
Eastern-street,  who  also  were  the  original 
builders. 

Competition. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Milton- 
next-Gravesend  School  Board,  on  Tuesday  last, 
nine  gentlemen  sent  in  applications  in  answer 
to  advertisements  for  the  appointment  of  archi- 
tect for  the  proposed  new  schools  at  Milton. 
They  were  F.  Edwards,  Perry-street  and  London; 
E.  J.  Bennett,  Gravesend  ; P.  C.  Allan,  Rom- 
ford ; W.  T.  Gostling,  Walbrook  ; G.  R.  Cobham, 
Gravesend;  W.  Gould,  Gravesend;  Charles 
Bell,  London;  Parr  (Strong  & Parr),  Graves- 
end ; and  A.  J.  Baker,  Overcliffe.  A ballot 
was  taken,  which  reduced  the  names  to  Messrs. 
Gould,  Gostling,  and  Bell,  and  it  was  decided  to 
invito  these  gentlemen  to  send  in  competitive 
designs  before  the  next  Board  day,  premiums  of 
20Z.  and  15?.  to  be  awarded  to  the  second  and 
third  in  merit. 

Chatham.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  the 
somewhat  extensive  schools  for  St.  Paul’s  Parish, 
at  Chatham,  was  laid  on  Tuesday  last  by  Admiral 
Watson.-  Mr.  R.  Willey,  of  6(3,  Ludgate-hill,  is 
the  architect. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  erection  of  four  houses  and  shops  at  Bristol 
for  Mr.  F.  C.  J.  Fisher.  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  \V.  Pope  : — 

K.  Walters  £3,300  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow 3 '25  > 0 0 

W.  E.  Walters  A Son 3,250  0 0 

A.  Saise  3,215  0 0 

R.  Wilkins  & Son 3,200  0 0 

W.  Church  2,998  0 0 

E .1.  Hutherley  2,997  0 0 

2.985  0 0 


W.  Cowlm  A Son  ..  .. 

G.  Humphrey  

J.  J.  Balmont  

11.  A.  Horse  

F.  Williams  

J.  E Davies  

R.  F.  Ridd  (accepted)  . 


0 0 

2,960  0 0 
2.915  0 0 
2,912  0 0 
2,900  0 0 
2,897  0 0 
2, *«5  ')  0 
2,635  0 0 


For  forming  new  road,  footpaths,  and  sewers,  on  the 
South  Wimbledon  Estate,  for  the  directors  of  theBirkbeck 
Freehold  Land  Society.  Mr,  S.  B.  Grosvenor,  surveyor: — 
Pound  £610  0 0 


For  the  continuation  of  the  Burgoyne-road  (including 
sewer  and  surface-water  drain),  ou  the  British  Land 
Company’s  Estate  at  Harringay  Park,  Hornsey.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Miehell,  surveyor: — 

Peil  A Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  (accepted). 

For  the  remainder  of  the  roads  on  the  British  Land 
Company's  Estate  at  Barking.  Mr.  Henry  B.  Miehell, 
surveyor  :— 

Peill  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  (accepted). 


For  widening  a portion  of  Homesdale-road,  Bromley 
Kent,  for  the  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  8 
Cregeen,  surveyor : — 

E . Heill  & Sons  £250  0 0 

T.  Lansbury 2l5  0 0 

H.  Podger  (accepted)  190  0 0 


For  repairs  to  the  Queen’s  Arms,  Chelsea,  for  Messrs. 
Truman,  Hanbury,  Buxton,  & Co.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect,  18,  Hanbury. street,  Spitalfields:  — 

Jackson  A Todd  £220  0 0 

Hill  A Pearson  179  0 0 

Hawkings 145  0 0 

Read  131  0 0 

Marr  (accepted)  129  10  0 


For  alterations  to  Godden  Cottage,  Alfred-road,  Buck- 
hurst  Hill,  for  Mrs.  B.  L.  Paul.  Mr.  Edward  Brown, 
architect,  18,  Hanbury-atreet,  Spitalfields:— 


Marr  £190  0 0 

Hawkings  (accepted)  176  0 0 

Cook  175  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  fiv< 
Petticoat-square,  for  the 
Horace  Jones,  architect. 
Nicholls : — 

Watson  

Kirk  & Perry  

Bangs  & Co 

Kilby  A Gayford  ..... 

Pink  

Mowlem  & Co 

Tink  

Scrivener  A Co 

II.  Nightingale  

Hatton  

Foster  A Dickins  

Lawrance  

Martin,  Wells,  A Co. 

Perry  & Co 

Dick’s  

Hobbs  

Shurmur  ...  

k.rk  A Randall  

D.  D.  A A.  Brown 
W.  A F.  Croaker  ..... 

Gentry  

Harper 


blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings, 
Corporation  of  London.  Mr. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  D.  Cubit t 


73,335 

72,629 

71,983 

70,981 

70,971 

69,448 

69,332 

69,017 


67,716 

66.328 

66,000 

65,751 

65,500 

61,192 


0 0 


For  the  first  contract  of  the  Liverpool  Zoological 
Gardens,  Walton -on-the-Hill,  comprising  boundary-wall- 
ing and  palisading,  entrance-lodges,  with  registering  turn- 
styles,  Btibwav,  Ac.  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  A Sons,  architects. 
Quantities  by  tbe  architects  : — 

For  the  Whole. 

Cordingley  & Sons  

Treasure  A Soon 

Foster  & Dicksee 

J . Fish 

J . A G.  Chappell  

Isaac  Anwoli 

Thornton  A Sons 

Tomkinson  A Co 

Holme  A King 

Thomas  Bridge 
A.  P.  Cotterill 
W.  Bulcock 
M.  Macleod  

S.  Warburton 

Masse v & 8ona  . 

T.  8.  Bromage  ... 

Kelly  Bros 

W.  Howe  

R.  Beckett 

H Yates  

Hughes  A Stirling 

Everton  Quarry  Company 

Everton  Quarry  Company,  without 


£5,047 

0 

0 

4,919 

0 

O 

4,898 

0 

O 

4,800 

0 

0 

4,517 

0 

0 

4,516 

5 

10 

4,505 

0 

0 

4,£00 

0 

0 

4,483 

0 

a 

4,370 

0 

0- 

4,362 

0 

0 

4,350 

10 

8 

4,333 

0 

0 

4,242 

2 

10 

4,23- 

0 

0 

4,183 

0 

0 

4,173 

0 

0 

4,098 

0 

0 

4,069 

9 

0 

4,049 

0 

0 

3,988 

0 

0 

3,920 

0 

0- 

2,670 

0 

0 

Irontcork  oi 
A.  Handyside  A Co. 

Coventry  Art  Metal  Works  . 

G.  Smith  & Co 

Falkirk  Iron  Company  

C.  Smith  A Song  

Elgood  Bros 

Robert  Hird  

Worrall  

Simpson  A Wood 

Gimson  A Co 

W.  Ram  mage  (accepted) 


..£1,722  10  Of 
. 1,705  18  0 
1,640  6 6 
..  1,350  5 0 

..  1,319  1 8 
1,277  0 0 
. 1,251  18  0 
1,205  14  9 
..  1,149  9 9 
..  1,089  10  6 
999  17  0 1 


For  Wcslevan  Chapel,  Dorrington,  near  Pontefract . 

Mr.  James  Wilson,  architect,  12,  East  Parade,  Leeds. 

Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

Heseltine  (Mason) ..  £288  0 0 

Y elder 170  0 0 

Hinns  ..  39  0 0 

Thompson 21  0 0 

Worsnop  ..  41  10  0 

Butler 12  18  0 

Tola!  £578  8 O 


For  the  erection  of  a factory  in  George-street,  Camber- 
well. Mr.  J.  W.  Irwin,  architect.  Quantities  not. 
supplied  : — 

G.  U.  Webb £950  0 0 

G.  Jenner  901  0 0 

L.  C.  Shipton  813  0 0 

G.  Marsland 835  0 0 

Burrnan  & Sons  (accepted)  759  0 0 


For  alterations  and  r 
City,  for  Messrs.  D.  Radford  A Co.  Mr.  A.  Bradley 
Rooke,  architect.  Great  James  street,  Bedford-row  : 

Eaton  £1,180  0 

Dainton  1/23  0 

Axford 1,010  0 


Bra 

Stimpson  A.  Co 

Dove  Bros 

Greenwood  Bros,  (accepted) 
Tozer  


990  0 0 


907  0 0 


For  horticultural  buildings,  exclusive  of  heating,  at- 
Coombe  Ararat,  New  Ma'.den,  for  Mrs.  A.  L.  Young. 
Mr.  T.  L.  Heward,  architect:— 

Weeks  A Co.,  Chelsea  £725  5 0 

Perry,  Banbury  53J  18  8 

Le  Oassick  A Co.,  Balham  485  10  0 

Lascelles  A Co,,  London  464  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Globe  Tavern,  King’s-road,  Chel- 
a,  for  Mr.  R.  Dibbous.  Mr.  W.  Yates  Jones,  architect. 
No  quantities  :— 

H.  Smith  £733  0 0 

Welsber 655  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 653  0 0 

W.  U.  Smith 637  0 0 


For  alterations  to  75  and  76,  Park-street,  Camden  Town,, 
for  Mr.  G.  W.  Grantham.  Mr.  E.  R.  Blatchly,  archi- 
tect : — 

Gould  A Brand,  revised  estimate  (accepted)  ...  £575  0 0* 


For  warehouse  for  Messrs.  Shrimpton  A Co.  Mr- 
Wilkins,  architect : — 

Goad £1,050  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins  1,047  0 O 

Downs 915  0 0 

Croaker  880  0 O 
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For.  new  Board  School,  West-square,  Lambeth,  for  the 
School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  -. — 

Lonergan  Bros £3,966  0 0 

Goodman  7,893  0 0 

Lartor  & Son 7,809  0 0 

Gentry 7796  0 0 

Williams  & 8on 7,733  0 0 

Pritchard  7,710  0 0 

Lawrance  A Son  7,5-13  0 0 

Bangs  & Co 7,53 » 0 0 

U»rt 7,520  0 0 

Greenwood 7,189  0 0 

Hobson  ” 7,482  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheri ogham 7,471  0 0 

Marsland 7,105  0 0 

Grover 7,456  0 0 

Gldrev 7,451  0 0 

Wood  7,397  0 0 

Downs.. 7,337  0 0 

Croaker  7,337  0 0 

Tarrant 7,334  0 0 

Cox  7,334  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Son  7,301  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta 7,300  0 0 

Sargent  7,269  0 0 

Shepherd 7,264  0 0 

J errard  7,247  0 0 

C.  Wall  7,210  0 0 

Bhurmur 7,200  0 0 

Wall  Bros 7 183  0 0 

Perry  A Co 7,110  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 7,063  0 0 

8timp9on  A Co 7,019  0 0 

Higgs ; 6*980  0 0 

Reading  0959  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 0,912  0 0 

For  rebuilding  No.  t'0,  Totfenham-court-road,  for  Miss 
Kason.  Mr.  Henry  llall,  architect  .— 

Green £2,407  0 0 

Hall,  Beddail,  A Co 2,140  0 0 

Longmire  A Burge  2,095  0 0 

?°7vBr£8 1,995  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 1,953  0 0 

Saunders 1928  0 0 

For  putting  in  the  foundations  of  St.  Luke's  Church, 
Nightingale-lane,  Clapham,  at  a schedule  of  prices.  Mr. 
F.W.  Hunt,  architect:— 

W.  Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common  (accepted). 

For  building  the  superstructure  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
Ji  ightineale-lane,  Clapham.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hunt,  architect  - 

. Nightingale  £7, 050  0 0 

Lapthorne  092)  0 0 

Hav lock  5,745  0 0 

- 6,697  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 0,03,3  7 0 

Johnson,  Wandsworth  Common* 6,549  0 0 

Gregory,  Clapham  J unction 6*269  0 0 

• Accepted. 

For  girls' and  infants’ schools,  Upper  Mitcham,  for  the 
Mitcham  School  Board.  Mr.  Edwin  Chart,  architect, 
Mitcham.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews  — 

_ Dove  Bros £5,495  0 0 

Jarrett,  Croydon  6,390  O 0 

Kirk  A Randall 6,263  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  6,184  0 0 

Ward,  Warlingham 4,904  0 0 

Lawrence.  Mitcham  4 888  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co.  4*600  0 0 

Stow  art,  Wellington  (accepted)  . ....  4,574  0 0 

For  alterations  and  fitting  up  premises  a9  Primitive 
Methodist  Hall,  Ac.,  in  Fisher's-lane,  High-road,  Chiswick. 
Mr.  Alexander  M.  Greig,  architect : — 

Holbrook  £271  3 0 

Bryant  ..’..*.****  2 7 10  0 

Eydtnan 203  0 0 

Johnson  105  0 0 

Massey  100  0 0 

Wickham  (accepted)  163  0 0 

r For  building  school-chapel,  Ac.,  for  trustees  of  Primitive 
Methodist  Society,  Xew-road,  Brentford,  Middlesex.  Mr. 
Alexander  M.  Greig,  architect  — 

Bryant £.473  0 0 

Bloomer 43i  0 0 

Wickham  473  0 0 

Emmett  434  9 0 

Brunden  400  0 0 

Dorey  (accepted)  337  0 0 

Accepted  for  the  completion  of  four  houses  on  the 
Warley  Mount  Estate,  Brentwood,  Essex,  for  Mr. 
H.  Saunders  : — 

J.  B.  Gerrans  £1,923  10  0 


For  mission-room,  Latimer-road,  Notting  Hill.  Mr. 
R.  Norman  Shaw,  R.A.,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Franklin  A Andrews 

Brass  £2,987  0 0 

Dove  Bros 2,825  0 0 

Macey  A Son 2,753  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 2,746  0 0 

R.  Conder  2,742  0 0 

Rider  A Son  2,728  0 0 

Perry  A Co 2,712  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 2,68)  0 0 

Lawrence  A Son  2,646  0 0 

For  building  three  shop  and  stables  at  Fortress-road, 
Kentish  Town,  for  Mr.  D.  Berry.  Mr.  C.  Coppen,  archi- 
tect. No  quantities : — 

Allen  A Sons  £1,876  0 0 

Gould  A Brand 1,766  0 0 

Nye  1,668  0 0 

For  new  showroom  and  buildings  in  rear  of  108  and  109, 
Holborn,  for  Messrs.  Cardinal  A Harford.  Mr.  H.  C. 
Boyes,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Riddett : — 

Holland  A ilannen  £5,923  0 0 

K.  Conder  6,783  0 0 

J A J.  Greenwood  6,735  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  6,673  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 5,589  0 0 

Dove  Bros 6,495  0 0 

J.  Grover  6,483  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 6,360  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  5,286  0 0 

Gould  A Brand  (accepted)  5,279  0 0 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


W.  M.  & Co.  (see  " Standing  Orders  " below).— E.  R.  (your  letter  is 

advertisement!. — G.  S.  B.  (drawing  received). — E.  R. — C.  C.  H. — 
T.  O.  A.— J.  R.  F.  (not  desired).— L.  B.— R.  B.  & Son.— H.  K.  P.  (too 
for  this  week).— H.  L.  (ditto). — R.  A.  L.  (amount  of  tender  not 
ul.—O,  s.  B.— R.  F.  W.  (consult  the  Buiding  Societies'  Gazette).— 
G.  4 S.  (reoeived). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher, 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  4c.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

i are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  hooks  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persona  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  8d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Ss.  6<L 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  bnt  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  most  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  shoul  ’ 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  oirict  from  the  Offioe  to  reside!  i .< 
iny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  18s.  per  annul 
Pespaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDR1NIE 
Publisher.  40.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Cor  sham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advj 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 


PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Adv. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stoxr 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  ft 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qunrrie 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  an 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior ston* 
PriceB,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLK 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  nminste; 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  7, 
Charlotte-Btreet,  Portland-place,  W.  [Adv 


Doulting  Freestone, 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplii 
from  their  own  Quarrir 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  : 
Hawn,  Stoke,  Ilminster; 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchhu 
6,  Augustus-road,  Hai 
mersmith,  London,  W.  : 

[Adti 


Asphalte. 

Seyssol,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Aspbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.0.  [Advj 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehousefloon 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-room 
granaries,  ton-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adv 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.Y 
London.  [Adv 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 


MANUFACTDBEBS  OF  IMPROVED 


STEAM  AND  HOT-WATE: 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACI 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 
And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  andi 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  frees 


CHAPPDIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHTi 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Buckinji. 
A am  Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Work 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies^  Office 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans  Work 
chops.  30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B.— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPDIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON 

NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  FOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allowB  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  an  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 


Vot.  XLV.  No.  2130. 


Sattoday,  Decembeb  1,  1383. 
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was  the  remodelling  and  decoration  of  the 
entrance-hall  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry.  He 
altered  the  disposition  of  the  stairs,  probably 
for  the  better,  arranging  the  commencement  of 
the  lower  flight  as  a central  stair  opposite  the 
entrance,  and  he  went  into  an  expenditure  of 
20,000?.,  on  the  whole  with  a result  which  can- 
not be  said  to  be  adequate  to  the  cost,  except  as 
far  as  mere  material  richness  is  concerned. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  coloured  marbles  and 
gilding,  but  a lamentable  decline  from  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  the  exterior  portico 
through  which  this  vestibule  is  approached. 

The  contents  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  up 
to  the  present  date  include  the  original  bequest 
of  the  founder,  supplemented  from  time  to  time 
by  other  important  gifts  or  purchases.  The 
original  bequest  included  a large  and  valuable 
collection  of  music,  parts  of  which  have  been 
published  at  various  times,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  musical  connoisseurs.  The  collection 
of  pictures  was  added  to  some  years  later  by  an 
important  bequest  of  Mr.  Daniel  Mesman,  of  248 
paintings  and  some  drawings  and  prints.  In 
1864  Colonel  Leake’s  collection  of  antique  coins 
was  purchased,  with  the  funds  of  the  Museum, 
and  iu  1876  the  Museum  purchased  from  General 
Cesnola  a small  collection  of  highly  interesting 
and  valuable  specimens  of  Phoenician,  Greek,  and 
Roman  glass,  a part  of  that  admirable  collec- 
tion which  our  complacently  economic  Govern- 
ment refused  to  secure  for  the  British 
Museum.  There  have  been  various  other  minor 
bequests  and  purchases,  but  the  details  are  so 
easily  accessible  in  the  Cambridge  University 
Calendar  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  repro- 
duce them  here  at  length.  The  result  hitherto 
has  been  a building  the  contents  and  disposi- 
tion of  which  may  be  roughly  summarised 
as  follows : — On  the  lower  floor  is  a library 
containing  the  original  collection  of  books, 
music,  MSS.,  and  engravings.  The  collection 
of  engravings  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
representative  in  existence,  and,  under  Pro- 
fessor Colvin’s  management,  these  have  all 
recently  been  carefully  mounted  in  sunk 
mounts,  bound  together  in  large  volumes,  so 
as  to  be  available  for  study  with  as  little 
danger  of  damage  to  the  contents  as  possible. 
Iu  the  same  room  are  Colonel  Leake’s  coins,  a 
portion  of  which  are  placed  open  for  inspection 
in  a case  ingeniously  arranged,  so  that  by  a 
mirror  a little  way  below  the  glass  shelf  on 
which  they  rest,  both  obverse  and  reverse  can 
be  seen  without  leaving  the  coins  open  to_be 
handled.  In  another  long  gallery  on  the  lower 
floor  has  been  for  a long  time  a large  and  far 
too  crowded  collection  of  casts  (including  the 
first  casts  sent  to  this  country  of  the  statues 
found  at  Olympia),  some  few  original  antique 
marbles,  the  collection  of  glass  before  alluded 
to,  and  other  heterogeneous  casts.  About  the 
future  of  this  portion  of  the  collection  we 
will  speak  just  now.  Upstairs  are  the 
picture  galleries,  where  there  is  a collection  of 
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WO  or  three  weeks  ago 
we  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  Directorship  of 
this  important  institu- 
tion was  to  change 
hands,  the  late  Director 
having  found,  we  pre- 
sume, that  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  to 
attend  to  this  conjointly 
with  his  new  duties  as 
custodian  of  the  Print- 
room  at  the  British 
tfuseum.  Professor  Colvin’s  place  at  the 
fitzwilliam  Museum  will  be  taken  by  Mr. 
rValdstein,  who,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not 
i member  of  the  English  University,  but 
ivhose  recent  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution 
-nd  in  Cambridge  on  the  Art  of  the  Greeks 
attracted  much  attention  and  admiration ; 
jind  we  may  presume  that  the  Syndicate 
icomposed  of  the  Vice-chancellor  and  eight 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
nf  Cambridge)  in  whose  hands  the  appoint- 
ment rests,  have  been  considerate  in  their 
iihoice,  and  that  the  new  director  is  one  who 
vill  keep  up  the  traditions  of  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  as  it  was  in  the  past,  as  well  as 
develop  its  future  more  extended  capabilities 
j>f  usefulness. 

i In  regard  to  these  latter,  it  may  be  observed 
ihat  there  is  at  present  an  important  develop- 
ment and  extension  at  the  Museum  in  progress, 
he  projection  of  which  is  mainly  due  to  Pro- 
lessor  Colvin,  and  which  will  afford  important 
.idditional  facilities  for  the  study  of  antique  art 
in  Cambridge.  But  before  describing  these 
(Editions,  it  may  be  worth  while,  at  what  may 
>e  called  a critical  point  in  the  history  of 
'he  Fitzwilliam  Museum,  to  recall  what  pro- 
jably  many  of  our  readers  have  forgotten  or 
lave  never  properly  realised,  what  is  the  origin 
ind  what  are  the  contents  of  this  Museum, 
fO  familiar  to  every  one  in  Cambridge,  so  little 
mown  except  by  name  to  many  beyond  the 
jrecincts  of  the  University  town. 

In  1816,  there  died  the  late  Viscount  Fitz- 
ivilliam,  formerly  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  a 
■ypical  connoisseur  and  dilettante  of  his  day, 
vho  had  the  advantage  of  combining  taste  and 
mowledge  in  matters  artistic  and  archmological 
vith  the  possession  of  wealth  which  enabled 
um  to  gratify  his  taste  in  a satisfactory  manner. 
Jut  he  was  minded  that  the  works  which  had 
tfforded  him  gratification  during  his  life  should 
ifford  gratification  and,  if  possible,  instruction 
no  others  after  his  death,  and  bequeathed  the 
thole  of  his  collection  of  books,  paintings,  illu- 
minated MSS.,  and  engravings  to  the  University, 
■ogether  with  the  dividends  of  100,000?.  in 
Touth  Sea  Annuities,  towards  the  maintenance 


and  proper  housing  [of  the  collection.  These 
dividends  were  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
1837,  when  they  had  reached  the  sum  of 
40,000?.,  and  then  it  was  considered  the  time 
had  arrived  to  build,  and  the  late  Mr.  Basevi, 
one  of  the  most  learned,  refined,  and  conscien- 
tious students  of  Classical  architecture  of  his 
day,  was  commissioned  to  design  the  building, 
now  known  as  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 

Basevi,  following  the  feeling  and  taste  of  his 
time,  faced  his  building  with|a  grand  and  costly 
Classic  portico  in  the  Corinthian  style,  Roman 
rather  than  Greek,  but  not  without  much  of 
Greek  feeling  and  refinement  of  detail.  This,  of 
course,  is  a mere  screen  to  the  real  building  behind 
it ; it  is  the  architecture  of  pomp,  not  of  utility 
but  there  are  occasions  when  architecture  may 
rise  above  utilitarian  trammels,  when  the  archi- 
tect may  lawfully  launch  out  into  splendours 
not  absolutely  demanded  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  but  elaborated  for  the  sake  of  what  is 
the  real  object  of  all  art,  enjoyment.  The 
objection  which  may  logically  be  brought  against 
Basevi’s  portico  is  only  that  which  applies  to 
all  pseudo-Classic  art ; it  is  “ pseudo,”  and  only 
an  imitation  of  the  art  of  another  age.  But  apart 
from  this,  the  front  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  very  best  things 
which  modern  revived  Classic  architecture  has 
achieved  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  in  that 
way  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  equalled  anywhere 
except  in  Elmes’s  famous  building  at  Liver- 
pool. The  central  portico  is  spacious  in  dimen- 
sions, elegant  and  refined  in  detail,  and  the  mas- 
sive pilastered  blocks  at  the  angles  serve  as  a 
foil  to  the  elegance  of  the  centre  portion,  and 
give  a monumental  appearance  of  dignity  and 
repose  to  the  whole.  We  may  be  convinced 
that  the  mere  reproduction  of  Classic  forms  was 
an  architectural  error.  There  is  an  unreality 
about  the  business  which  always  leaves  the 
discreet  critic  with  a sense  of  what  is  called  in 
some  old  Dissenter’s  hymn  “ an  aching  void  ” ; 
but,  at  least,  the  r<5chau$6  of  Classic  forms  is 
hero  done  about  as  well  as  it  can  be  done,  and 
obviously  not  without  that  sense  of  enjoyment 
of  his  work  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  which 
is  an  important  element  in  the  truly  artistic 
spirit.  And  if  Basevi  copied,  let  it,  at  least,  be 
noted  to  his  credit  that  he  copied  a style  in 


itself  noble,  dignified,  and  consistent ; and  so 
far  his  ghost  can,  at  least,  afford  to  look  down 
upon  those  more  recent  architects,  equally 
copyists,  who  have  taken  to  copying  the  tag- 
ends  and  remnants  of  late  Renaissance,  or 
bastard  Classic,  as  it  may  be  called,  and  tying 
them  up  into  architectural  medleys  and  curiosity  - 
Bhops  from  which  all  sense  of  style,  dignity,  or 
consistency  has  vanished. 

On  Basevi’s  death,  in  1845,  Cockerell  took  the 
completion  of  the  work  in  hand,  as  ho  also 
undertook  the  completion  of  Elmes’s  building 
on  the  death  of  its  original  designer.  The 
next  and  last  step  in  the  architectural  history 
of  the  main  building  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
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paintings  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  school,  bnt  in- 
cluding others  also,  and  containing  a good 
many  works  of  high  interest  and  excellence, 
intermingled  with  others  of  rather  doubtful 
value.  As  in  so  many  other  buildings  of  the 
same  date  as  this,  the  practical  requirements 
of  the  case  have  been  little  considered,  and  the 
picture  galleries  are  lighted  from  a lantern 
light  so  high  and  so  far  from  the  pictures  as 
only  to  shed  a most  doubtful  and  insufficient 
light.  The  best  remedy  for  this  would  seem 
to  be  that  which  is  thought  of,  viz.,  piercing  the 
large  cove,  under  the  lantern,  for  external 
light.  The  best  way  to  do  this  would  be  to 
retain  the  trellis-bars  of  the  cove,  and  introduce 
light  between  them,  thus  keeping  the  construc- 
tional character  of  the  work.  This  expedient, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  be  adopted  shortly, 
will  enable  the  pictures  to  be  properly  seen,  the 
finest  of  which  are  now  comparatively  lost, 
except  on  days  of  exceptionally  bright  sunshine. 

So  much  for  the  existing  Museum  ; and  now 
about  the  addition  and  extension  which  is  being 
made.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  recog- 
nised that  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  a 
separate  sculpture  gallery  to  contain  the  casts 
and  to  constitute  a museum  of  sculpture,  and  at 
first  the  idea  was  to  add  to  the  present  build- 
ing. If  this  were  to  be  done  in  any  way  worthy 
of  the  existing  structure,  and  so  as  not  to  be  an 
excrescence  upon  it,  the  project  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  a very  costly  one ; and 
perhaps  the  question  also  would  have  had  to  be 
asked,  Where,  at  the  present  moment,  could 
there  be  found  any  architect  competent  to  carry 
on  or  add  to  the  work  of  Basevi  in  the  same 
spirit  and  with  the  same  refinement  of  taste  ? 
We  fear  that  echo  woxild  have  answered, 
“ Where  ? ” and  paused  a long  time  for  a reply  ; 
not  because  there  may  not  be  equal  ability  with 
that  of  Basevi  to  be  found,  but  because  the 
study  of  the  purer  and  more  dignified  forms  of 
Classic  architecture  (the  educational  value  of 
which,  at  least,  is  perennial)  has  been  of  late 
so  much  neglected.  The  point  of  economy  has, 
however,  settled  the  question  of  adding  to  the 
original  building,  and  a plot  of  ground  has  been 
obtained  not  fur  from  the  Museum  and  adjoin- 
ing Peterhouse  College,  where  a building  is  now 
approaching  completion  which  will  provide 
accommodation  for  all  the  casts  which 
are  the  property  of  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
for  a collection  of  local  antiquities  brought 
together  by  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  but  at  present  dispersed  in  various 
houses,  and  for  a lecture-theatre.  Of  the 
cost,  9,000i.,  2,0001.  are  contributed  by  the 
University,  and  7,0001.  from  the  Fitzwilliam 
funds.  The  building,  a rather  low  one-story 
structure  spreading  over  a good  deal  of  ground, 
and  lighted  mainly  from  the  roof,  has  been 
planned  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  with  the 
concurrent  advice  of  Professor  Colvin.  Enter- 
ing the  door,  and  passing  through  the  entrance 
lobby,  the  visitor  will  see  before  him  a long 
gallery  ending  in  an  apse,  and  partially  divided 
halfway  by  a stylobate  and  column  projected 
into  the  room  from  either  wall.  In  the  nearer 
half  of  the  gallery  will  be  arranged  the  archaic 
casts  ; in  the  further  portion,  those  of  the  great 
age  of  Athenian  sculpture.  On  the  right  hand 
a columned  opening,  or  small  ante-room,  with  a 
niche  at  either  end,  gives  an  oblique  vista  into 
another  gallery,  parallel  with  the  Athenian 
gallery,  in  which  sculpture  of  the  later  Greek- 
period  will  be  placed.  On  the  left  of  the  centre 
gallery  another,  also  running  parallel,  will 
contain  casts  of  Roman  work.  If  instead  of 
entering  the  sculpture  galleries  through  the 
lobby,  the  visitor  diverges  through  a door  on  the 
left  of  the  lobby,  he  will  find  himself  in  the 
first  room  devoted  to  the  local  antiquarian 
section,  which  runs  immediately  behind  the 
facade  of  the  new  building,  and  leads  to  the 
right  to  a longer  gallery  devoted  to  the  same 
objects,  running  along  the  boundary  of  the 
8ite  adjoining  the  Peterhouse  property,  and 
parallel  with  the  sculpture  galleries.  A library 
is  so  placed  as  to  be  accessible  from  both  the 
sculptural  and  antiquarian  departments,  aud 
behind  this  a lecture-theatre,  also  central  and 
communicating  with  both  sides  of  the  building. 
This  is  loftier  than  the  rest  of  the  interior, 
lighted  by  what  may  be  called  clearstory 
windows  ; it  is  arranged  to  seat  an  audience  of 
something  over  200,  and  the  lecture  platform 
allows  of  a considerable  space  on  either  hand,  on 
which  some  of  the  casts  can  be  wheeled  in  and 
displayed  to  the  audience  for  immediate  illus- 
tration of  the  lectures.  Rooms  for  the  curators 
of  each  department  are  provided. 
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The  walls  have  been  coloured  in  tints  varying 
in  each  of  the  sculpture  galleries,  and  intended 
to  be  complementary  to  one  another,  so  as  to 
harmonise  when  two  of  the  rooms  are  seen 
together  through  the  openings  giving  access 
from  one  to  another.  The  prevailing  tones  in 
the  large  sculpture  galleries  are  warm  buff  and 
dull  reddish  tints,  and  the  intermediate  recesses 
or  ante-rooms  are  coloured  a cool  grey-blue, 
against  which  the  columns  flanking  the  entries 
stand  out  white,  with  very  good  effect.  Some 
of  the  internal  details  we  cannot  admire ; for 
example,  the  low-proportioned  wide  doorways 
in  some  of  the  rooms,  with  pulvinated  friezes 
and  exceedingly  heavy  pediments  over  them. 
Px-ecedents  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Wren 
or  Vanbrugh,  no  doubt,  but  that  does  not  make 
it  any  better.  In  the  main,  however,  there  is 
no  question  that  this  will  prove  a very  well- 
arranged  gallery  of  representative  casts  of 
antique  sculpture,  and  when  filled  with  the 
works  which  are  to  be  placed  there,  will  be  not 
ineffective  as  an  interior. 

Of  the  casts  intended  for  the  new  gallery, 
some  are  still  to  arrive  from  abroad,  others  are 
the  former  contents  of  the  ground-floor  of  the 
gallery  of  the  main  building.  This  latter  gallery 
will  now  be  used  to  contain  the  few  marbles 
which  belong  to  the  Museum,  some  Egyptian 
and  other  work  at  present  nearly  hidden  away 
in  the  corridors,  and  the  specimens  of  glass 
before  referred  to. 

The  new  sculpture  gallery,  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  complete  and  opened  some  time  in  the 
course  of  January,  will,  we  presume,  be  under 
the  same  rules  as  to  accessibility  as  the  Museum 
itself.  This  is  open  to  the  public,  or  to  all  those 
who  come  under  the  rather  vague  definition  of 
“ respectably-dressed  persons  ” (the  wording  of 
the  rules,  which  seems  to  throw  a rather  in- 
vidious duty  on  the  doorkeeper)  between  ten 
and  four  from  September  1st  to  April  30th,  and 
between  ten  and  six  from  May  1st  to  August 
31st,  with  the  exception  of  Fridays,  which  are 
reserved  for  members  of  the  University.  Per- 
mission to  copy  or  draw  must  be  obtained  in 
writing  from  the  Vice-Chancellor. 

We  have  so  often  urged  the  importance  of 
good  representative  collections  of  casts,  that  the 
establishment  of  what  seems  likely  to  be  an 
exceptionally  good  one  in  one  of  our  great 
universities  is  an  event  worthy  of  special  com- 
ment, and  we  may  congratulate  Cambridge  on 
having  so  ably  shown  the  way  in  this  respect. 


THE  PROJECTED  RAILWAY 
THROUGH  THE  PARKS. 

PROS  AND  CONS. 

London  has  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  location  of  the  stations  of 
the  Eastern,  Northern,  and  Western  Railways 
that  people  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  Shoreditch,  St.  Pancras,  Euston,  and  Pad- 
d ngton  are  the  natural  starting  points  for  five 
great  radial  lines  of  railway.  There  are,  per- 
haps, but  few  among  us  who  distinctly  remember 
the  active  hostility  with  which,  from  1828  to 
1841,  corporations  and  municipal  bodies  of  all 
kinds  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  locomotive 
within  their  limits.  Thus  Mr.  Robert  Stephen- 
son was  forced  to  start  for  Birmingham,  in  the 
first  instance,  from  the  inconvenient  suburb  of 
Camden  Towd,  and  it  was  not  until  1834  that, 
taking  advantage  of  the  existence  of  a deserted 
tract  oc  land,  in  the  occupation  of  market- 
gardeners,  cow-keepers,  and  firework-makers, 
the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  Company 
obtained  Parliamentary  sanction  for  their  ex- 
tension to  Euston-square,  then  lying  on  the 
fringe  of  inhabited  London.  In  the  same  way, 
the  stoppage  of  the  Great  Western  Railway  at 
Paddington  was  accidental.  One  of  the  first 
projects  for  that  line  joined  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Railway  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  that  arrangement  that  the 
line  from  Camden  Town  to  Euston  Station  was 
made,  in  the  first  instance,  wide  enough  for 
four  lines  of  rails.  For  a long  time  the  station 
at  Paddington  was  only  a temporary  wooden 
erection,  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  long  before 
assent  would  be  given  to  a passage  through  or 
under  the  parks,  that  Mr.  Brunei  turned  his 
attention  to  the  erection  of  the  most  elegant 
of  oxir  railway  stations. 

One  of  the  previsions  of  this  great  engineer 
is  now  brought  before  the  public,  not  without 
some  prospects  of  success.  A station  close  to 
King-street,  Westminster  is  rather  too  far  to 
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the  south  for  the  convenience  of  the  western 
traffic  ; but  it  is  possible  that  it  is  the  only  site 
now  available  on  terms  that  are  commercially 
possible.  The  triangle  to  the  east  of  Trafalgar 
square  presents,  we  think,  the  true  site  for  orn 
northern  and  western  departures ; but  the  cost 
of  purchase  would  probably  be  very  high,  and  th< 
space  available  is  bothsmalland  ill-shaped  forthi 
purposes  of  a station.  It  is  possible  that  someo: 
the  area  to  the  south  of  the  Strand,  and  to  thi 
west  of  the  present  Charing-cross  station,  max 
hereafter  be  converted  into  the  site  of  a grea> 
west-end  station ; but  we  are  not  aware  thal 
this  has  hitherto  been  suggested.  In  fact,  thd 
subject  has  never  been  regarded  from  thd 
stand-point  of  the  convenience  of  London) 
although,  as  matter  of  private  speculation  or  ai 
a means  of  obtaining  traffic  from  one  or  anothex 
railway,  more  than  one  project  dealing  witl 
this  part  of  the  metropolis  has  been  broughi 
forward. 

The  proposal  to  carry  a line  from  Praed- 
street,  Paddington,  to  King-street,  Westminster 
is  one  that  demands  mature  consideration,  ai 
there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  each  side  ol 
the  question.  In  the  first  placo,  it  is  not  to  b<l 
expected  that  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Westeri 
Railway  will  be  advanced  to  King-street,  even 
if  the  line  be  made.  The  situation  is  too  far  t< 
the  south,  and  too  much  out  of  the  main  line  ol 
western  traffic,  to  be  anything  but  an  auxiliary 
passenger  station.  As  such  it  would  bavx 
a certain  convenience,  and  the  question  if 
whether  the  gain  to  the  travelling  public  would 
be  adequate  to  the  cost.  The  distance  we  make! 
to  be  a little  over  two  miies  and  a quarter 
But  there  exists  already  a railway,  with  which 
it  would  not  be  impracticable  to  form  a junction) 
by  running  over  which  very  much  the  same 
object  might  be  attained.  From  Praed-streex 
to  Westminster  Bridge,  by  the  Metropolitan 
and  Metropolitan  District  railways,  is  a little 
over  5i  miles  (5  miles  29  chains),  and  by  using 
this  route  it  is  possible  to  attain  very  much  ol 
the  object  of  the  new  line  at  a very  moderate 
cost,  and  without  inflicting  possibly  a seriour 
injury  on  a railway  system  which  is  in  possession 
of  the  ground,  and  to  which  the  inhabitants  ol 
London  owe  very  much.  So  strong  is  this  part 
of  the  case,  that  its  decision  seems  to  us  rathen 
to  turn  on  the  mode  of  conducting  the  traffic 
than  on  any  question  of  distance.  As  far  as 
this  is  concerned,  it  may  be  gravely  doubted 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  400,0001.  or 
500,0001.  in  order  to  save  three  miles  of  raili 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  eight  stations  between  Praed-: 
street  and  Westminster  Bridge,  and  that  tha 
running  time  occupied  is  twenty-seven  minutes1.! 
Four  minutes  would  bo  ample  to  allow  for  thei 
transit  of  a train  by  the  straight  route,  if  noi 
intermediate  stations  were  allowed;  but  2fc! 
minutes  must  be  added  to  that  time  for  every 
station.  Tyburn  Corner,  as  it  used  to  be  called,! 
would  probably  demand  one  station,  and  Hydel 
Park  Corner  another,  so  that  the  gain  in  tim&i 
would  be  reduced  to  18  minutes, — an  important) 
consideration,  surely  ; but  as  to  whether  it  iai 
worth  the  cost,  doubtful. 

The  passengers  on  the  Great  Western  Rail-, 
way  (taking  the  year  1878  a3  the  last  which  hasi 
been  analysed  by  Mr.’,  Fleming  in  his  “ Inder 
to  our  Railway  System”)  are  under  400  per: 
mile  per  week.  Of  course  the  number  using  the^ 
Loudon  terminus  is  far  larger  than  the  average.' 
for  the  line.  According  to  “ Bradshaw,”  thirty-; 
two  trains  leave  Paddington  daily,  and  if  for 
each  of  these,  together  with  the  incoming  trains: 
corresponding  to  it,  we  allow  fifty  passengers,* 
we  should  have  6,400  passengers  per  diem.  On) 
the  Metropolitan  District  Railway  the  number 
of  passengers  averages  10,000  per  mile  per  day,; 
and  the  gross  receipts  average  about  660 1.  per 
mile  per  week.  If  half  the  estimated  numberi 
of  Great  Western  passengers  were  to  use  the: 
new  line  (which  probably  is  an  extravagant! 
allowance),  at  equal  rates  the  return  would): 
come  to  a little  over  200L  per  mile  per  week.  ) 
Taking  the  cost  per  mile  at  half  that  of  the: 
District  Railway,  and  the  working  expenditure^ 
at  fifty  per  cent.,  which  is  lower  than  thee 
Great  Western  rate  of  working,  we  should  have' 
a net  return  that  would  allow  a little  under  three*! 
per  cent,  on  the  capital.  Is  that  worth  thel 
costly  strife  which  may  be  stirred  up  by  the! 
plan  ? f 

There  is  one  serious  difficulty  against  whichy 
in  their  desire  to  disarm  any  public  opposition^ 
to  boring  under  the  parks,  the  promoters  of  the)! 
new  scheme  have  run  their  Leads.  We  refer  to 
ventilation.  The  distance  from  Tyburn  Corneri: 
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to  Hyde  Park  Corner  is  about  double  the  longest 
distance  from  station  to  station  on  the  Under- 
ground line,  and  an  equal  distance  again  inter- 
venes before  reaching  King-street.  In  round 
numbers  there  are  two  runs  of  a mile  each 
without  any  ventilation  but  that  of  a through 
draught,  however  that  may  be  maintained.  The 
result  of  accurate  calculation  (see  Proceedings 
of  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xliv., 
p.  14)  as  to  tunnel  ventilation  is,  that  for 
every  five  passenger-trains  that  pass  through  a 
tunnel  the  air  should  be  replaced  three  times. 
The  difficulty  of  ventilation,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  increases  as  the  fourth  power 
of  the  length  of  the  tunnel,  so  that  the  actual 
experience  of  the  fouling  of  the  air  in  the  Under- 
ground Railway  gives  but  little  idea  of  what  it 
would  be,  with  an  equal  (raffle,  in  a tunnel  with 
uuventilated  sections  of  a mile  in  length.  And 
even  with  a much  lighter  traffic,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  question  of  ventilation  is  one  of  so 
much  importance  that  Parliament  cannot  be 
expected  to  authorise  any  new  scheme  for 
tunnelling  under  London  without  being  fur- 
nished with  adequate  scientific  evidence  as  to 
tho  mode,  both  as  to  theory  and  as  to  practice, 
in  which  this  question  is  to  be  dealt  with, 
j It  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  the  interest  of 
I railway  proprietors,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all 
I cautious  promoters  of  public  works,  that  ques- 
1 tions  of  that  nature  should  be  definitely  settled 
! on  admitted  principles,  rather  than  fought  out, 

I under  all  the  chances  of  wTar,  before  a non- 
scientific  tribunal  such  as  a Parliamentary 
Committee.  Finality  in  railway-making  is  no 
t more  to  be  expected  than  finality  in  the  increase 
of  population.  What  is  desirable  is  that  in 
that  continued  outlay  of  capital  which  is  a 
\ function  of  our  national  growth,  the  expendi- 
ture should  be  so  directed  as  to  secure  the  best 
mechanical,  and,  therefore,  the  best  commercial, 
results.  That  a subterranean  line  from  West- 
minster direct  to  Paddington  may  become 
desirable,  is  highly  probable.  The  first  ques- 
tion is, — has  the  time  yet  arrived  ? And  the 
second  question  is, — Is  it  the  long  or  the  short 
traffic  which  it  is  intended  to  accommodate  ? 
Until  the  mileage  traffic  on  the  District  line 
equals  that  on  the  Metropolitan  line,  and  until 
the  convenience  to  be  gained  by  direct  railway 

I connexion  between  the  Paddington  Station  and 
this  important  means  of  circulation  be  tested, 
we  think  the  construction  of  the  new  line  may 
be  premature.  At  all  events  a full  discussion 
of  tho  points  that  we  have  raised  is  essential 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  If  the  pro- 
moters of  the  new  line  have  worked  them  all  out, 
it  will  be  at  once  their  duty  and  their  pleasure 
to  give  full  publicity  to  their  calculations. 

One  word  as  to  the  levels,  a not  unimportant 
feature  of  the  case.  The  fall  from  the  level  of 
the  rails  at  the  Praed-street  Station  of  the  Metro- 
politan Railway  to  that  of  the  rails  at  tho  West- 
minster Bridge  Station  of  the  District  Railway 
lis  nearly  82  ft.  (81'51  ft.),  giving  a gradient  of 
about  l in  132, — a by  no  means  unmanageable 
inclination.  The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Praed- 
street  lies  on  theSO-ft.  contour  line  above  Trinity 
high-watermark;  and  as  the  fall  through  the 
Ipark  to  Hyde  Park  Corner  is  40  ft.,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  tunnel  may  not  be  carried  at 
such  a depth  as  to  produce  the  minimum  effect 
on  the  open  area  of  the  park.  Thence  through 
|St.  James’s  Park  the  fall  of  surface  is  more 
<rapid.  The  10-ft.  contour  is  reached  a little 
above  Birdcage-walk,  and  although  the  level 
of  the  sheet  of  water  in  the  inclosure  is  not 
marked  on  Milne’s  map,  it  can  be  little,  if  any- 
thing, above  high-water  level.  Through  this 
jpart  of  the  route,  therefore,  tunnelling,  strictly 
iso-called,  is  impossible,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  two  conflicting  aims  of  keeping  a 
practical  level  for  the  railway,  and  avoiding  any 
permanent  interference  with  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  will  not  be  easy.  We  cannot  see,  from  a 
(comparison  of  these  levels,  how  the  last  half  mile 
of  the  line  can  well  be  any  other  than  an  ordinary 
railway,  without  encountering  a series  of  costly 
works,  the  full  extent  of  which  it  must  be 
extremely  difficult  to  estimate.  Again,  what- 
ever may  be  the  precise  spot  selected  for  the 
grossing  of  the  Knightsbridge-road  west  of  Hyde 
iPark  Corner,  the  effect  on  a traffic  which  is 
^already  dense  of  the  establishment  of  a new 

I railway  station  has  to  be  anticipated.  We  by 
no  means  urge  these  as  fatal  objections  to  the 
■proposed  line.  But  they  are  serious  points  as  to 
(which  the  residentiary  proprietors  will  do  well  to 
take  good  professional  advice,  in  the  event  of  any 
(deposits  being  made  for  a Bill.  The  position  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  the  possible  effect  of 


the  construction  of  a railway  between  that 
structure  and  the  Horse  Guards,  have  also  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  The  promoters  of  the  Bill  speak 
of  a sort  of  tacit  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  But  the  public  have  a right  to 
know  whether  the  important  questions  that  we 
have  just  indicated  have  been  studied  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  or  any  other  department 
whose  consent  may  be  necessary. 

As  long  as  the  only  question  is  that  of  allow- 
ing a line  to  bore  beneath  the  ground,  the  public 
convenience  may  warrant  the  expectation  of  a 
very  liberal  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities.  But  the  levels  are  stubborn  facts, 
and  although  they  are  more  easily  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  railway  engineer  than  by  the  canal 
engineer,  they  are  not  to  be  played  with.  We 
do  not  say  that  it  is  impracticable  to  run  the 
rails  as  low  as  low-water  mark,  and  thus  to  keep 
the  line  under  some  kind  of  roof  at  the  present 
level  of  the  ground.  But  we  do  say  that  such  a 
plan  will  demand  a mature  consideration,  and 
a practised  skill,  of  the  perception  of  the  neces- 
sity for  which  we  do  not  see  any  intimations  in 
what  has  yet  come  before  the  public  on  the 
subject. 


THE  PRE-HISTORIC  ART  OF  AMERICA. 

A vast  amount  of  patronising  praise  is 
at  the  present  moment  bestowed  upon  the 
creations  of  the  painters  and  engravers  of 
the  New  World,  apparently  on  the  score  of 
the  singular  success  of  so  exotic  a feature 
in  a country  which  has  no  artistic  past.  Re- 
cent research  reveals,  however,  that  America, 
far  from  being  in  this  deplorable  condition, 
which  places  it  in  so  inferior  a position 
with  regard  to  the  Old  World,  can  boast  the 
existence  of  a native  art  the  productions  of 
which,  to  say  nothing  of  its  origins,  are  of 
an  antiquity  such  that  they  can  alone  be 
designated  as  “ pre-historic.”  It  may  be  re- 
membered how,  not  long  since,  the  dis- 
coveries of  the  cave  relics  of  Dordogne,  and, 
later,  in  our  own  country  and  other  portions  of 
Europe,  startled  the  world  of  art  and  archaeo- 
logy, and  what  interesting  advances  have 
been  since  made  in  a science  for  the 
chief  progress  of  which  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  tho  Scandinavians. 
Something  of  the  same  interest  attaches  to  the 
singular  and  curious  remains  of  pre-historic  art 
which  are  scattered  over  the  great  American 
continent,  not  alone  in  the  United  States, 
in  Mexico,  and  Central  America,  but  also  over  a 
vast  portion  of  Southern  America.  Research 
has  revealed  the  existence  of  an  immense  field 
of  study,  but  has  so  far  offered  no  satisfactory 
solution  as  to  the  origins  of  this  native  pre- 
historic art. 

From  time  to  time  information  has  i*eached 
the  Old  World  concerning  the  discovery  of 
relics  of  the  so-called  “ Mound  Builders  ” and 
the  “ Cliff  Dwellers,”  whose  singular  architec- 
tural creations  are  to  be  found  in  various  por- 
tions of  North  America.  Echoes  of  wonderful 
discoveries  in  Central  Am  erica  come  from  across 
the  ocean,  and  those  who  follow  the  progress  of 
archa?ological  study  are  well  aware  of  the 
results  of  the  earnest  researches  of  the  various 
archaeological  societies  of  America,  but  to  the 
general  reader  the  sum  total  of  the  information 
acquired  remains,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  a 
somewhat  nebulous  condition. 

An  authority  of  weight,  the  Marquis  de 
Nadaillac,  has  lately  published  in  the  pages  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes*  an  admirable  and 
lengthy  paper  on  the  prehistoric  art  of  America ; 
so  completely  does  the  author  sketch  out  the 
actual  position  of  our  knowledge  of  this  strange 
problem  that  a summary  of  M.  de  Nadaillac’s 
article  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  prove  of  interest 
to  English  readers. 

Of  one  fact  recent  research  leaves  us  in  no 
doubt, — that  man  lived  in  America  during  what 
is  known  as  the  quaternary  epoch,  in  company 
with  the  gigantic  mastodons  and  pachydermata. 
As  with  his  European  contemporary,  the  man 
of  these  prehistoric  ages  was  a nomad,  a dweller 
in  caves,  his  only  arms  against  the  wild  beasts 
on  whom  he  preyed  being  a few  flint  weapons, 
but  no  trace  of  art  of  any  nature  can  be  dis- 
covered ; in  this  feature  it  is  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  American  prehistoric  man  is 
behind  the  European.  The  next  progress  brings 
us  many,  but  still  untold,  centuries  forward ; 
the  colossal  animals  of  the  quaternary  epoch 
have  censed  to  exist,  and  man,  from  being  a 
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nomad,  has  settled  down,  his  residence  during  a 
considerable  time  in  certain  spots  being  proved 
by  the  masses  found  of  debris  of  food, — kjoklcen- 
moddings  or  kitchen  remains,  as  the  Danes  have 
characteristically  termed  these  heaps.  Huge 
banks  of  shells  accumulated  by  man  have  been 
discovered  in  various  parts  of  America,  in  New- 
foundland, in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Massachusetts, 
in  Louisiana,  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  while  the  shell  mounds  of  the  Tierra 
del  Fuego  have  often  been  described.  Excavn- 
tion  among  these  shell  drifts  has  brought  to 
light  hatchets,  knives,  harpoons,  and  instru- 
ments of  horn  and  bone  used  by  the  people  of 
whose  food  these  drifts  are  the  relics,  for  agri- 
culture as  yet  is  unknown,  and  it  is  alone  on 
fish  and  the  chase  that  they  lived.  The  few 
rare  remains  of  pottery  reveal  a primitive  art, 
the  clay  is  mixed  with  powdered  shells,  is 
moulded  by  the  hand  and  dried  in  the  sun,  the 
sole  ornamenation  consisting,  as  in  the  similar 
products  of  European  civilisation,  of  a few  in- 
cised lines ; one  feature  is  interesting,  the  evi- 
dence that  the  same  needs,  the  same  surround- 
ing8, have  produced  an  almost  indentical 
civilisation,  with  the  peculiarity  which  we  have 
before  mentioned,  that  the  American  is,  however, 
distinctly  behind  the  European  in  artistic  skill. 
It  is  alone,  as  yet,  from  the  shell-drifts  of 
Brazil  that  any  ornaments  have  come,  and  of 
these,  some  in  gold,  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Cambridge,  contains,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
several  interesting  specimens. 

To  attempt  to  assign  a date  to  these  relics 
would,  in  the  present  state  of  our  scientific 
knowledge,  be  more  chan  rash ; geologically 
speaking,  and  this  is  the  nearest  we  can  hope 
to  approach,  the  man  of  the  shell  drifts  existed 
between  the  disappearance  of  the  mammoth 
animals  and  the  introduction  of  the  habitual 
use  of  the  metals. 

To  a further  stage  in  the  development  wo 
may  trace  the  singular  rock  paintings  and 
sculptures  scattered  so  widely  over  the  two 
Americas.  As  in  the  art  of  the  Egyptians,  these 
inscriptions  are  ef  a hieroglyphic  nature ; they 
are  found  in  Central  America,  in  Venezuela,  in 
Nevada,  in  California,  in  Arizona,  in  Colorado, 
districts  now  comparatively  deserted,  but  once 
clearly  occupied  by  an  active  population.  The 
cliffs  which  surround  the  Great  Salt  Lake  near 
Utah, — the  home  of  the  Mormons, — are  covered 
with  mysterious  inscriptions  executed  in  a distant 
part  and  cut  in  the  hard  blue  granite  by  a race 
evidently  of  a very  different  stamp  to  that 
of  the  modern  Indians.  The  existence  of 
these  rock  - cut  sculptures  has  long  been 
known;  two  centuries  ago  the  Jesuit 
father  Marquette  described  some  of  these 
mysterious  inscriptions  incised  on  the  rocks  of 
Illinois.  Strange,  weird,  semi-Asiatic,  semi- 
®gypfc‘ani  and  Assyrian  in  their  character,  these 
sculptures, — in  some  cases  rudely  coloured, — 
cover  the  sides  of  many  a rocky  ravine  through- 
out the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  North  and 
South  America.  Cut  in  the  hardest  materials, 
the  tools  used  for  their  production  we  know 
must  have  been  of  the  most  primitive  nature, 
made  doubtless  of  obsidian,  the  stone  and 
granite  sawn  with  the  fibres  of  the  agave,  and 
perhaps  emery  dust ; sometimes  split  by  the  aid 
of  heat,  sometimes  polished,  but  in  every  case 
no  iron  tool  used.  In  South  America  the  region 
of  the  pitdras  pintados  (or  painted  stones)  ex- 
tends from  Guiana  to  Patagonia,  through  the  wild 
regions  of  Brazil  and  La  Plata,  through  civilised 
Peru  and  Chili.  Humboldt  describes  the  mys- 
terious hieroglyphs  he  met  with  in  Brazil,  but 
the  great  German  traveller  was  in  no  wise  able 
to  explain  these  weird  representations  of  men 
and  animals,  of  birds  and  reptiles.  The  use  of 
the  simple  colours  we  see  was  very  early  known 
to  the  Americans,  the  ochres,  lamp-black,  and 
lime-white.  As  the  civilisation  advances,  we 
find  the  vegetable  colours  introduced,  as  also 
those  from  the  sea-shells,  the  art  of  dyeing 
being  prevalent  to  some  extent. 

From  the  rock-cut  hieroglyphics, — artistic  in 
a measure,  but  utterly  deficient  in  our  conven- 
tional idea  of  beauty,  — we  come  to  the  MS. 
hieroglyphics  of  the  Mexicans,  painted  on 
cotton  and  on  skin,  sometimes  on  the  strong 
paper  made  from  the  fibre  of  the  agave  or  aloe. 
From  these  hieroglyphics  we  obtain  a slight 
knowledge  of  the  country,  its  traditions,  customs, 
laws,  general  life,  the  rulers  and  their  genealogy, 
but  our  power  of  deciphering  these  documents, 
— many  of  which  have  been  reproduced,  among 
other  authors  by  Lord  Kingsborough, — is  sadly 
limited.  We  are  able,  it  is  true,  to  trace  the 
migration  of  the  Aztec  race,  their  history,  and 
a 
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even  obtain  a slight  insight  into  their  methods 
of  education,  but  from  an  artistic  point  of  view 
the  interest  of  these  works  is  only  small.  The 
few  relics  we  possess  of  this  phase  of  the 
ancient  Mexican  civilisation  have  escaped  by  a 
miracle  from  the  wholesale  destruction  by  the 
Jesuits  of  all  such  idolatrous  creations ; but  these 
relics  suffice  to  show  us  the  culminating  point  of 
the  art  which  we  have  roughly  traced  from  the 
primitive  cave-dwellers : no  foreign  element 
can  be  discovered  in  the  two  phases  of  the 
early  art  of  America,  painting  and  sculpture. 
A far  more  puzzling  and  intricate  problem  is 
afforded  by  the  architectural  relics  of  the  past 
in  America.* 


THE  LAW  BUSINESS  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  second  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  session,  held  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  at  0,  Conduit-street,  Regent-street,  Mr. 
Cole  A.  Adams  (President)  being  in  the  chair, 
no  fewer  than  seventy  new  members  were 
elected. 

Professor  Kerr  delivered  a discourse  upon 
“The  Law  Business  of  Architects.”  In  choosing 
that  subject,  he  said,  he  was  quite  aware  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  more  on  that  occasion 
than  to  give  the  members  something  like  a 
syllabus  of  the  subject,  but,  inasmuch  as  every 
one  knew  that,  as  regarded  the  practice  of  ar- 
chitects, success  depended  largely  upon  a know- 
ledge of  the  administration  of  affairs  in  connexion 
with  litigation,  it  was  highly  desirable  that 
students  should  become  acquainted  with  the 
law  business  of  their  profession  previously  to 
entering  upon  active  work.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  was  a commercial  country, 
and,  business  affairs  being  involved  in  so  many 
disputes,  they  could  not  be  too  early  taught  the 
necessity  of  a thorough  acquaintance  with  what 
he  called  “ the  law  business  of  architects.”  He 
defined  litigation  to  be  the  process  which  the 
State  provides  for  the  settlement  of  disputes ; 
for  disputes  there  must  always  be,  and  the  per- 
fection of  litigation  would  be  that  system  which 
would  be  perfectly  simple,  inexpensive,  and 
satisfactory  to  the  majority  of  litigants.  He 
was  sorry  to  say  that  that  language  could  not 
be  applied,  in  the  opinion  of  most  people,  to 
the  English  system  of  litigation.  The  com- 
plaint made  against  it  upon  all  hands  was  that 
it  was  highly  artificial,  and  the  judges  them- 
selves, the  best  authorities  on  such  a subject, 
always  advised  every  one  to  avoid  actions 
at  law.  Without  using  strong  language,  they 
might  safely  say,  then,  that  litigation  as 
administered  in  England  was  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  With  respect  to  architects  they 
might  say  for  themselves,  with  much  greater 
force,  that  litigation  in  matters  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  was  most  unsatisfactory.  The  sub- 
stitute for  it  was  arbitration  by  experts,  which 
system  was  much  recommended  by  judges  and 
all  well  - intentioned  law  authorities  as  the 
natural  process  for  arriving  at  a settlement  of 
the  dispute.  Of  disputes  in  which  building 
matters  too  often  became  involved  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  lawyers  always  seemed  to  take 
an  artificial  view.  In  ordinary  litigation,  there 
was  provision  made  some  years  ago  for  an 
assessorship  in  all  export  business ; but  that 
principle  was  not  carried  into  effect,  or  they 
might  see  an  eminent  architect  or  surveyor 
assisting  a judge  on  the  bench  in  trying  cases 
affecting  building.  Why  the  system  had  not 
been  carried  out  he  did  not  know . At  the 
present  time  it  was  not  attempted,  the  law  in 
that  respect  being  a dead  letter,  and  they  were 
left  to  the  system  of  arbitration  as  the  only 
alternative  to  litigation. 

Now,  whenever  an  architect  stepped  for- 
ward as  the  administrator  of  anything  like 
law  business,  whether  as  an  adjudicator,  ad- 
viser, or  advocate,  it  was  not  law  that  he  was 
dealing  with.  What  he  understood  was  justice 
and  fair  play.  He  (Professor  Kerr)  did  not 
for  a moment  say  that  was  not  the  purpose 
of  the  law,  but  the  law  arrived  at  these  results 
by  a highly  artificial  mode.  The  architect 
must  not  try  to  arrive  at  it  by  the  ssme  mode ; 
he  must  apply  common-sense  principles.  At  the 
same  time,  the  architect  who  professed  to  deal 
with  any  such  matters  must  obviously  be  able 
to  bring  to  bear  a certain  amount  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  law  business  and  an 
experience  which  was  only  to  be  acquired  in 


connexion  with  building  matters.  He  ought  to 
have  a judicial  mind,  a trained  intellect,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  the  working  of  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes.  But  the  arbitrators  who 
were  most  commonly  employed  in  London  and 


the  country  for  all  building  disputes  were  sur- 
veyors rather  than  architects.  The  architect 
dealt  with  office  work,  but  the  surveyor  being 
by  the  nature  of  his  profession  always  engaged 
in  the  adjustment  of  what  might  be  called  dis- 
putes or  doubts,  became  a trained  adjudicator. 
Out  of  the  system  of  arbitration,  as  it  had 
been  practised  in  England,  there  had  arisen  a 
very  curious  practice,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  “ splitting  the  difference.”  When  two 
parties  to  a controversy  were  brought  face  to 
face  before  the  adjudicator,  human  nature 
instigated  each  of  them  to  exaggerate  his  case, 
and,  according  to  a natural  law,  the  probability 
was  that  each  party  exaggerated  his  case 
equally,  and  justice,  therefore,  lay  midway 
between  the  extremes.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  practice  of  “ splitting  the  difference.”  But 
when  it  was  found  that  a gentleman  employed 
as  a professional  arbitrator  split  the  difference 
systematically  for  the  sake  of  trying  to  please  both 
parties,  no  one  could  justify  it.  The  architect, 
as  an  intelligent  arbitrator,  must  bend  his  mind 
to  the  work,  and  ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the 
case,  giving  his  decision  fearlessly  and  faithfully. 
An  architect  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a 
sort  of  arbitrator  between  his  client  and  the 
builder,  but  this  was  not  the  principle  of  the 
law.  The  profession  of  an  architect  was  so 
honourably  practised  as  regarded  the  relations 
between  the  client  and  the  builder  that  the 
architect,  in  fact,  was  the  arbitrator  and  fair 
dealer  between  the  two.  This  was  the  result 
of  the  relation,  so  far  as  it  went ; but  it  was  not 
a legal  position,  and  consequently  a new  idea 
had  lately  been  brought  forward  and  put  into 
practice  in  contracts,  viz.,  the  arbitration 
clause,  and  its  introduction  was  an  admission 
that  the  architect  was  not  regarded  as  an 
altogether  impartial  adjudicator.  The  fair  play 
of  the  arrangement  was  perfectly  manifest, 
and  the  only  difficulty  was  in  the  appointment 
of  an  arbitrator.  In  the  appointment  of  any 
arbitrator  it  was  to  be  observed  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  select  a man  who  was  honest,  for 
honesty  would  not  settle  the  business.  What 
was  wanted  was  a person  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  matter  in  hand,  and  who  was  possessed 
of  a skilled  and  judicial  mind. 

The  architect  when  brought  into  connexion 
with  litigation  or  with  arbitration  acted  in  one 
of  three  capacities,  either  as  adviser,  advocate, 
or  arbitrator.  In  building  matters,  to  be  an 
expert  was  a thing  which  ought  to  be  entered 
upon  with  great  caution.  It  was  well  known 
that  certain  architects  were  exceedingly  bad 
advisers  ; they  really  did  not  know  the  particular 
subject  which,  nevertheless,  they  took  in  hand ; 
and  they  forgot  the  responsibility  which  they 
incurred  by  accepting  a kind  of  business  in 
which  they  had  had  no  experience.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  when  a person  was  not  up 
to  his  work  advantage  would  be  taken  of  him, 
and  he  might  fail  to  secure  those  proper 
results  which  otherwise  he  would  have 
obtained.  In  order  to  entitle  any  of  those 
present  to  assume  the  position  of  adviser  on 
delicate  matters  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
conscientiously  feel  that  he  understood  the 
matter,  -whatever  the  question  might  be  which 
was  brought  before  him ; for  it  was  not  fair  to 
undertake  to  advise  a client  upon  any  special 


point,  unless  one  thoroughly  understood  all  about 
it.  Partisanship  in  respect  of  advice  was  a trap 
into  which  a great  many  architects  were  likely 
to  fall.  When  a barrister  was  retained  to  argue 
a case,  it  made  no  difference  to  him  upon  which 
side  he  was  engaged  ; there  was  nothing  wrong 
in  that,  it  being  a part  of  the  system  of  the 
law.  He  would  say  everything  in  favour  of  his 
client’s  case,  on  the  principle  that  there  was 
always  a great  deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
He  having  done  his  duty,  the  judge  and  the 
jury  must  do  the  rest.  But  if  the  architect 
assumed  that  it  was  his  function  merely  to 
accept  a retainer  to  defend  so-and-so  in  such 
and-such  a business,  that  was  a mistaken  atti- 
tude to  assume  ; it  was  mistaken  ground  for  an 
architect  to  stand  upon,  very  often  leading 
him  into  unpleasantness  and  causing  him 
regret.  With  respect  to  advocacy  by  evidence, 
that  was  a question  upon  which  a great  deal 
might  be  said.  It  was  necessary,  when  an 
architect  assumed  the  position  of  an  advocate, 
to  be  more  than  sure  he  understood  the  subject, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  work  that  skill 
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without  which  advocacy  was  a mere  sham.  He 
must  be  not  merely  conscientious,  but  must 
understand  how  to  secure  justice  in  spite  of 
opposition,  which  might  be  technical  or  be  mere; 
quibbling,  and  which  might  defeat  him  if  he 
were  not  a good  advocate.  There  was  a 
practice  which  prevailed  in  the  profession 
regarding  which  he  (the  speaker)  entered  his 
protest,  viz.,  the  practice  of  giving  reports 
which  only  dealt  with  one  side  of  tho  question. 
The  architect  thus  employed  did  not  want  to; 
hear  the  other  side.  Being  engaged  to  survey 
ex  parte,  he  made  a report  accordingly,  and  by 
that  report  he  was  bound  to  stand  through  thick 
and  thin,  however  far  he  was  proved  to  be 
wrong.  When  a case  of  that  sort  came  before 
the  law  courts,  and  the  architect  was  proved  to; 
be  in  the  wrong,  it  provoked  the  remark 
from  the  judge  that  all  “ these  surveyors  were 
all  alike.”  When  an  architect  was  called  in,  he 
should  deliver  his  opinion  in  writing,  but  before 
doing  so  he  should  master  all  the  facts.  Afli-1 
davits,  again,  were  often  called  for  from  sur- 
veyors. An  affidavit  was  a statement  of  facts 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  witness,  which 
had  to  be  sworn  to,  and  handed  in  to  a court  of< 
justice;  therefore  it  was  solemn  in  its  character.- 
How  very  important  it  was,  then,  that  a person 
making  an  oath  in  that  formal  and  decided  way 
should  be  exceedingly  careful  as  to  the  absolute 
certainty  of  all  that  was  contained  in  such 
affidavit.  Without  casting  any  blame  upon  the 
profession,  it  would  be  useless  for  him  (Pro- 
fessor Kerr)  not  to  acknowledge  that  sometimes; 
architects  were  in  the  wrong  in  this  respect.: 
Lawyers  complained  of  these  affidavits,  and 
stated  that  they  could  too  readily  be  obtained 
on  either  side,  one  side  swearing  that  black  was 
white,  and  the  other  that  white  was  black. 
Judges,  too,  held  a similar  view  unfortunately, 
and  though  it  was  not  expressed  in  such  forcible 
language  it  was  more  vexing.  This  was  a pity, 
but  it  could  be  all  prevented  and  the  evil  cured; 
if  architects,  in  making  affidavits,  would  bear 
in  mind  the  necessity  of  putting  iu  writing  only 
that  which  they  fully  understood  and  knew  be 
be  true. 

Professor  Kerr  then  proceeded  to  classify! 
the  various  subjects  which  would  come  soonei 
or  later  under  the  control  of  architects  in  thtl 
administration  of  cases  of  dispute  with  reference! 
to  building  matters,  either  as  advisers,  advo' 
cates,  or  arbitrators.  First,  in  regard  tc 
valuation  of  property.  No  matter  by  wlial 
incident,  the  necessity  might  arise  amongst 
them  for  the  determination  of  the  value  ol 
property.  It  was  perfectly  plain  to  start  with 
that  this  was  a surveyor’s  question  and  not  an 
architect’s,  and  when  architects  were  called  in  at 
advisers  upon  any  question  affecting  the  valua-; 
tion  of  property,  they  must  remember  that.! 
however  expert  they  might  be  in  that  particular 
business,  it  was  the  work  of  the  auctioneer, 
who  alone  knew  completely  the  selling  value  of 
the  property.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  architect! 
understood  the  business,  he  was  invariably 
very  much  deferred  to  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
sort,  showing  that  the  profession,  in  spite  of< 
its  critics,  was  an  estimable  and  honourable 
one.  In  compensation  work,  therefore,  they? 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the  business  of  a 
specialist ; but  if  a client  came  to  them  for 
advice,  then  their  proper  course  was  to  become 
possessed  of  the  knowledge  that  was  required.! 
They  must,  however,  be  very  careful  of  being! 
tripped  up  in  cross-examination  if  they  should 
happen  to  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  at  a 
trial ; hence  the  necessity  of  having  special 
skill  in  advocacy.  If  they  had  to  participate; 
in  the  appointment  of  an  arbitrator,  let  them; 
see  that  the  man  who  was  chosen  had  a scientific 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  Turning  to  dilapi- 
dations and  fixtures,  the  settlement  of  disputes! 
as  to  these  matters  was  an  architect’s  work,  by 
which  he  meant  the  practical  architect  whd 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  building.  The  law  of  dilapidations  waft 
this,  that  a tenant  occupying  a house  as  thC 
leaseholder  entered  into  an  obligation  to  keep 
the  house  in  repair,  to  leave  it  in  repair,  and  toil 
hand  it  over  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  a sub-r 
stantial  condition.  The  law  of  fixtures,  on  the!i 
other  hand,  was  that  any  work  which  the  tenant; 
did  upon  or  in  the  house,  or  anything  which  hel 
added  to  the  house,  the  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved without  damaging  the  house  when  it  was; 
left,  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  owner. 
In  most  leases  there  was  a provision  that  any-.! 
thing  additional  which  the  tenant  might- 
supply  should  be  kept  in  repair  and  handed.- 
over  with  the  rest.  When  any  question  of 
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ilapidations  or  fixtures  was  brought  before  a 
aurt  of  law,  it  was  perfectly  astonishing  how 
iwyers  reduced  everything  to  mere  words, 
or  instance,  they  had  argued  that  if  a mirror 
as  affixed  by  a screw  to  the  wall  it  belonged 
) the  tenant,  but  if  it  was  affixed  by  a nail  it 
elonged  to  the  landlord  ! Tf  architects  should 
e called  in  to  advise  in  this  respect,  it  must 
e borne  in  mind  that  the  law  was  extremely 
iffic.ult,  and  they  must  become  thoroughly 
cquainted  with  it  before  they  could  advise, 
.s  a general  principle  it  must  be  admitted  that 
mdlords  were  grasping  ; and  if  they  were  on 
ie  side  of  the  landlords,  then  “ honesty  is  the 
est  policy,”  for  justice  would  last  longest.  If 
ley  were  advising  a tenant  they  must  bo 
loroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  of 
■hat  they  had  to  deal  with,  doing  their  best 
) secure  him  fair  play.  In  choosing  an 
rbitrator  they  should  fix  upon  a man 
f experience,  one  who  was  possessed  of  an 
lastic  mind,  and  who  would  give  a proper 
xterpretation  to  the  first  principles  of  law. 
assing  on  to  the  question  of  ancient  fights 
ae  lecturer  said  that  the  law  in  this  respect 
ras  this.  If  a window  had  been  in  existence 
3r  more  than  twenty  years,  and  had  possessed 
tie  light  from  a certain  sky-area,  that  sky-area, 
s alighting  power  over  a neighbour’s  property, 
elonged  to  the  owner  of  the  window  for  ever 
gainst  all  the  world.  But,  in  order  to  reduce 
i to  common  sense,  the  phrase  “ materiality  of 
amage  ” had  been  invented,  and  the  person 
-ho  encroached  upon  the  sky-area  was  entitled 
j encroach  to  any  extent  which  was  not 
laterial.  The  word  “ material  ” might  mean 
nything  that  any  one  pleased.  The  conse- 
uence  was  that  the  whole  result  of  a question 
f light  and  air  turned  invariably  upon  the 
oint  whether  the  damage  was  material  or 
nmatorial,  and  if  it  was  immaterial  it  was 
eneath  the  dignity  of  a court  of  law  to  take 
otice  of  it.  If  architects  were  called  upon 
s advisers  upon  such  matters  they  would  find 
flat,  although  the  principle  was  easy  enough, 
ny  architect  who  took  upon  himself  to  advise  a 
lient,  whether  a plaintiff  or  a defendant,  ought 
j know  very  distinctly  what  he  was  about, 
'here  was  no  question  that  there  was  great 
jnorance  of  the  law  of  the  subject,  as  evidence 
i courts  of  law  amply  showed,  to  the  damage 
f clients  who  employed  architects  in  this  hn- 
ortant  question,  and  found  cross-examination 
ad  done  much  harm  to  their  case. 

In  regard  to  the  Building  Act  regulations, 
bey  were  voluminous  in  their  number,  but 
imple  in  their  principles  when  once  understood, 
'he  rules  which  were  laid  down  by  Parlia- 
aent  had  two  objects.  In  the  first  place,  they 
rere  to  compel  builders  of  houses  to  attain  a 
ertain  minimum  of  substantiality,  — and  a 
liserable  minimum  it  was, — which  should  pre- 
ent  houses  falling  about  the  ears  of  their 
ccupants  ; and,  secondly,  to  prevent  the  spread 
f fire.  The  principles  of  the  Act  were  not 
ifficult  of  comprehension,  and  all  architects 
ught  to  become  acquainted  with  them  so  as  to 
cquire  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  building 
egulations  to  be  able  to  advise,  in  a moderate 
my,  any  client  who  wanted  their  opinion.  If 
hey  were  in  a difficulty,  as  a rule,  they  would 
md  district  surveyors  ready  to  help  them  with 
,dvice.  With  respect  to  disputes  as  to  building 
egulations,  the  police-courts,  as  a tribunal, 
rere  exceedingly  unsatisfactory.  As  a rule  the 
aagistrates  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to 
lo  with  Building  Act  cases,  but  where  else  were 
uch  questions  to  be  decided  ? At  the  same 
ime,  the  coui't,  if  treated  respectfully,  would 
;ive  architects  justice  to  the  best  of  its  power, 
rhen  came  the  question  of  arbitration,  and 
hey  would  do  well  not  to  have  any  arbitrator 
ralcss  he  had  acquired  his  experience  as  a dis- 
rict  surveyor.  The  question  for  the  district 
urveyor  was  how  to  perform  his  duty  and  get 
id  of  the  responsibility.  In  reference  to  this 
[uestion,  the  District  Surveyors’  Association 
:ould  be  appealed  to ; the  Metropolitan  Board 
ifficials  also  would  always  give  assistance ; 
hey  were  courteous  and  intelligent,  and  would 
endeavour  to  settle  any  question  which  might 
.rise  in  an  amicable  way. 

As  to  party-walls,  the  law  was  laid  down 
a the  Building  Act.  The  object  was  to 
:cep  lawyers  out  of  disputes.  The  party- 
vall  was  the  partnership  property  of  two 
tnwilling  accidental  partners,  and,  therefore, 
nasmuch  as  it  was  a principle  which  could 
iot  be  got  over  that  the  whole  of  the  partner- 
hip  property  belonged  to  each  partner,  by  this 
•rinciple  of  law  each  owner  on  the  party-wall 


possessed  an  undivided  moiety  of  the  whole. 
Consequently,  the  building  owner  on  one  side  of 
the  wall  dared  not  touch  a brick  on  his  own 
side  of  the  wall  without  giving  his  neighbour 
three  months’  notice,  at  the  same  time 
specifying  what  was  intended  to  be  done.  Pro- 
fessional men  were  then  engaged  upon  each  side, 
by  whom  a third  surveyor  was  appointed ; and  by 
the  three  it  was  directed  what  was  to  be  done, 
and  the  manner  of  doing  it.  They  must  be  very 
careful  in  the  election  of  the  third  surveyor ; it 
was  best  to  have  a district  surveyor,  because 
he  understood  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  subject. 
Of  course,  they  must  be  able  to  state  their 
client’s  case.  The  third  surveyor  would  pursue 
his  own  course  from  his  own  knowledge. 

In  regard  to  dangerous  structures,  the  law 
was  this  : — The  Metropolitan  Board  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  dangerous  structures,  and  upon 
receiving  a letter, — it  might  be  an  anonymous 
one, — stating  that  a certain  building  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  dangerous  to  passers  by, 
the  house  in  question  was  duly  entered  in  the 
books  at  the  office,  and  the  responsibility  was 
then  thrown  upon  the  Board.  An  order  was  at 
once  given  to  the  district  surveyor,  who  sur- 
veyed and  reported  upon  the  condition  of  the 
building.  If  an  architect  were  called  in  to 
advise  an  owner  of  one  of  these  houses,  he 
should  not  rashly  encounter  the  district  sur- 
veyor with  opposition,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
then  have  shifted  the  responsibility  on  the 
shoulders,  of  the  owner,  and  the  adviser  might 
be  criminally  liable  if  any  person  were  killed 
by  the  falling  of  the  building.  In  the 
case  of  a tenant  holding  a house  at  the 
fag  end  of  a long  lease  it  might  be  very  hard 
to  call  upon  him  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  it  for 
the  benefit  of  the  owner,  but  the  architect  must 
do  his  duty  if  such  was  the  law. 

Turning  next  to  questions  of  structural  failure, 
the  lecturer  said  that  anybody  who  wished  to 
act  as  an  adviser  in  this  respect  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  scientific  character  of 
the  subject.  Hence  it  was  that  engineers 
were  much  better  authorities  than  architects 
on  such  questions.  Although  architects  ought 
to  be  and  might  be  highly  scientific  men,  at  the 
same  time  any  one  who  took  up  the  position  of 
advocate  in  questions  such  as  the  law  of  support 
and  various  other  matters  of  the  kind,  should 
thoroughly  understand  the  subject,  and  advise 
his  client  most  carefully. 

As  to  the  performance  of  contracts,  there  was 
an  unfortunate  phrase  “ best  quality  ” used 
in  specifications  which  had  no  meaning.  This 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  lowest  tender 
was  accepted,  for  how  could  one  blame  a man 
who  tried  his  utmost  to  avoid  losing  money  by  a 
contract  ? Contractors,  no  doubt,  suffered  great 
hardship,  and  he  (the  speaker)  was  told  that 
there  was  scarcely  a builder  in  London  who  was 
making  money  by  building  contracts.  There 
were  such  people  also  as  exacting  architects; 
aud  he  urged  more  generosity  on  their  part  in 
dealing  with  builders.  A contract  in  the  eye  of 
the  law  could  not  be  compromised  in  any  way ; 
but  when  they  came  to  appoint  an  arbitrator 
under  the  arbitration  clause,  they  must  be 
extremely  careful  to  choose  one  of  the  best  and 
most  experienced  men  who  could  be  found,  whose 
public  character  for  elastic  equity  would  justify 
the  choice. 

If  called  upon  to  advise  in  the  selection  of  com- 
petition designs,  they  must  be  guided  by  the 
principle  of  fair  play.  There  was  no  contract 
between  competitors  and  promoters,  and  that 
was  the  unfair  element  in  it.  The  pro- 
moters took  very  great  care  that  they  would 
establish  no  contract,  and  the  professional 
adjudicator  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  insist 
upon  perfectly  equitable  conditions,  or  else 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  competi- 
tion. 

Referring  to  the  question  of  architects’ 
bills,  Professor  Kerr  said  that  when  they  had  to 
judge  of  this  matter  let  them  be  very  careful 
how  they  expressed  an  opinion.  In  the  first 
place,  let  them  be  certain  that  they  knew  both 
sides  of  the  quarrel.  Let  not  one  architect  go 
behind  the  back  of  another  architect  and  report 
upon  his  bill  without  his  knowledge, — a thing, 
unfortunately,  which  was  sometimes  done.  If 
they  were  to  act  as  advocates  against  brother 
architects  in  respect  of  bills,  let  them  ask 
themselves  whether  they  were  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  etiquette  of  the  profession? 
Architects  often  passed  an  expression  of  opinion 
which  they  could  not  justify;  they  should  hear 
the  story  of  the  other  side.  When  they 
had  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  he  should 


be  guided  by  strict  justice.  There  was  an 
offence  called  negligence  in  law,  which  was  a 
most  incomprehensible  and  treacherous  word 
as  applied  to  architects,  and  members  of  the 
profession  assailed  on  the  question  of  negligence 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  defend  themselves. 
It  was  advisable  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  question  ; for  there  was  always  a great 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  Ten  to  one  the 
architect  was  in  the  right ; but  the  lawyers  made 
quite  a different  story  out  of  nothing,  with  the 
object  of  obtaining  a verdict  for  their  clients.  For 
an  architect  to  act  as  an  advocate  agaiust  any 
architect  in  this  respect  was  called  “ cannibal- 
ism,” and  ho  warned  them  against  adopting 
such  a course. 

In  conclusion,  upon  the  subject  of  eti- 
quette, the  lecturer  said  that  architects  in 
practical  business  were  associated  with  a con- 
siderable circle  of  men  in  other  departments 
of  business.  Some  of  them  were  professional 
men  of  high  standing  and  some  of  low  stand- 
ing ; some  were  men  of  highly  honourable  feeling, 
while  others  were  the  reverse.  Some  were 
working  people.  According  to  the  individuality 
of  a man’s  mind  so  would  he  copy  the  manners 
of  one  or  another  class  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact.  So  long  as  they  imitated  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  best  class  of  people  it 
was  very  well,  but  let  them  not  imitate  the 
manners  and  customs  of  an  inferior  class. 
In  trades  thex-e  was  competition  for  business, 
which  admitted  of  a man  canvassing  against 
another;  but,  in  pi’ofessions  of  anything  like 
high  standing,  the  idea  of  one  man  canvassing 
for  business  against  another  was  utterly  out  of 
the  question.  Amongst  ti’adespeople  of  a 
certain  class  it  was  competent  for  one  of  their 
number  to  vilify  another,  but  with  architects 
that  ought  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  (Professor 
Kerr)  had  said  a good  many  sevei-e  things 
in  his  day,  and  intended  to  say  many  more, 
but  no  one  had  ever  heard  him  speak  in 
disparagement  of  the  profession,  which  was 
a noble  one,  learned  and  honourable.  Year 
upon  year  this  learning  had  to  be  accumulated 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  give  proper  attention 
to  multitudinous  details.  Vitruvius,  in  the 
Augustan  age,  said  plainly  in  his  day  that  the 
architect  ought  to  possess  univei’sal  knowledge, 
aud  really  this  was  so,  for  theirs  was  in  every 
respect  a learned  profession,  dealing  with 
important  work  of  art  and  science.  They  were 
treated  as  men  of  accomplished  character  and 
were  highly  honoured  in  England  as  belonging 
to  a most  illustrious  and  an  historical  profession  ; 
therefore,  when  it  became  a question  of  etiquette 
amongst  themselves,  were  they  to  act  as  trades- 
men ? He  had  heard  of  rivals  cutting  each 
other  out  in  business,  and  treating  each  other, 
as  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  once  said,  “ with 
mutual  scorn”  ; but  was  that  the  way  to  act  up 
to  their  traditions  ? Their  conduct  ought  to  be 
singularly  high-minded  and  controlled  by  sti’ict 
etiquette,  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time, 
that  great  truth  of  doing  to  others  as  they 
would  be  done  by.  ne  was  very  sorry  that 
that  practice  was  not  pursued  by  some  amongst 
them.  They  must  remember  also  that  self- 
sacrifice  paid,  and  shabby  conduct  did  not ; and, 
finally,  upon  no  account  should  they  take  up  a 
case  i n an  unfriendly  spirit  against  a brother. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  President  said  that  the  large  attendance 
of  the  members  had  proved  the  great  interest 
which  was  taken  in  the  lecture.  Professor 
Kerr’s  book  upon  “ The  English  Geutleman’s 
House  ” was  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind, 
and  the  clearness  and  precision  of  that  work 
characterised  his  excellent  address. 

Mr.  Trubshawe,  in  proposing  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Kerr,  was  glad  that  stress  had 
been  laid  upon  the  etiquette  of  the  profession, 
and  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  architects 
were  held,  notwithstanding  contrary  statements 
which  had  been  published.  With  reference  to 
hardships  experienced  by  buildei’S  in  fulfilling 
their  contracts,  he  could  not  but  think  that  they 
were  themselves  to  blame  in  undertaking  to 
pi’ovide  work  and  materials  of  “best  quality” 
at  prices  which  they  knew  could  not  be  remu- 
nerative, merely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a job, 
hoping  to  avoid  too  close  a scrutiny  by  the 
ai’chitect.  In  his  opinion  the  building-owner 
certainly  had  a right  to  receive  what  he 
bargained  for. 

Mr.  Appleton,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  urged  the  necessity  of  having  specialists, 
who  might  be  resorted  to  for  advice  in  difficult 
matters  connected  with  professional  practice. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
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Professor  Kerr,  in  reply,  thanked  the  mem- 
bers for  the  way  they  had  received  his  address, 

Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  requests  us  to  state  that 
Question  4 on  Foundations,  in  the  Architectural 
Association  Class  of  Construction,  should  read 
“ What  is  piling  ? When  adopted,  and  how 
constructed  ? ” 


SOME  PICTURE  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  seems  to  be  a remarkable  tendency 
now  to  the  adoption  of  very  large  names  for 
picture  exhibitions  which,  even  when  not  small 
in  quantity,  are  by  no  means  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  quality.  A foreigner,  with  a know- 
ledge of  the  names  and  repute  of  our  leading 
painters,  but  not  knowing  the  style  and  standing 
of  the  various  places  of  picture  exhibiting, 
would  be  rather  puzzled,  on  entering  a large  set 
of  rooms  bearing  the  name  of  the  “ Society  of 
British  Artists,”  to  find  scarcely  a work  there, 
certainly  not  one  of  any  size  or  importance, 
bearing  any  name  of  celebrity  among  British 
artists.  He  would  be  still  more  puzzled  if  he 
entered  a much  smaller  exhibition  bearing  the 
still  bigger  title  of  the  “ Nineteenth  Century 
Art  Exhibition  ” (a  title,  it  will  be  noticed,  not 
even  limiting  the  collection  to  the  representa- 
tion of  the  art  of  our  own  shores),  and  found 
not  a single  name  which  has  hitherto  been 
prominent  or  distinguished  in  the  art  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  This  “ addition,”  to  use 
Polonius’s  word,  in  the  case  of  a collection  of 
small  works,  many  of  them  bad,  by  obscure 
artists,  is  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  pieces  of 
“swagger”  that  we  have  come  across  in  the 
world  of  art,  even  in  these  days  of  much 
swaggering.  It  at  once  makes  the  whole 
thing  laughable  ; whereas,  if  a title  more 
according  with  the  real  character  of  the 
collection  had  been  adopted,  we  might  readily 
admit  there  are  some  clever  and  interesting 
little  works  to  be  found  there,  amid  a consider- 
able preponderance  of  what  is  indifferent  or 
eccentric.  One  which  we  noted  is  a good  archi- 
tectural interior,  “ Sta.  Maria  Maggioro  ’ (221), 
by  Miss  Edith  Pradez;  “Missing,”  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Ingram  (226),  has  tone  and  feeling,  but  one 
would  like  know  what  the  underwriters  would 
say  to  the  case  of  a ship  abandoned,  with  all 
masts  and  nearly  all  spars  standing.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ellis  has  several  small  sea-pieces  which 
are  spirited,  somewhat  too  spirited ; contrast 
them  with  Mr.  Fraser’s  “Crossing  the  Bar” 

(42) ,  a brilliant  little  work,  nearly  the  replica 
of  a larger  one  we  have  seen  somewhere  not 
long  since.  “ An  Orchard,”  by  Mr.  A.  Wedd 

(43) ,  is  a clever  bit  of  impressionism,  and 
there  is  much  light  and  air  in  Mr.  \ erstraate  s 
“ Summer  Morning  in  Flanders  ” (44).  Impres- 
sionism is  represented  a good  deal  in  a kind  of 
aimless  way  ; one  artist  covers  a large  canvas 
with  smudges  and  calls  it  “ A Cloudy  Night” 
(135).  This  is  a very  easy  school  of  painting. 
There  are  some  other  pretty  things ; but  to 
give  the  collection  a title  such  as  that  we  have 
alluded  to  is  simply  laughing  in  the  face  of  the 
public. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists  sticks  to 
its  guns  with  a perseverance  which  is  spirited, 
and  has  introduced  the  system  of  small  illustra- 
tions or  reminiscences  of  the  leading  pictures, 
in  the  catalogue.  The  present  exhibition  is 
rather  above  than  below  the  Suffolk-street 
average.  The  best  work  there  is  certainly  Mr. 
Hill’s  nude  study,  “ a dancer  ” (133).  This,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  is  nearly  a replica  of  one 
that  has  been  in  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
colour  it  is  very  good.  The  figure  is  rather 
expressionless,  but  it  is  a fine  piece  of  drawing 
and  painting.  Mr.  Leslie  Thomson’s  “ Tweed, 
Evening  ” (22)  is  a landscape  of  much  richness 
of  colour  and  fine  in  sentiment.  Mr.  Grace’s 
“ A Clouded  Moon”  (64)  is  a good  work.  Mr. 
Edwin  Ellis  is  great  in  tumbling  seas,  but  in 
his  effort  to  be  powerful  he  is  certainly  over- 
doing it,  and  his  waves  swing  about  in  a very 
abnormal  and  alarming  style.  This  is  a pity, 
because  Mr.  Ellis  has  real  powers  if  he  would 
not  try  to  make  sensations.  Mr  J.  Fraser  is 
here  again  powerful  with  his  large  work 
“Crossing  the  Bay”  (567),  which,  indeed,  is 
a little  too  much  like  an  echo  of  Mr.  H.  Moore ; 
but  it  is  a thing  that  might  have  been  more 
centrally  hung.  “ Loiterers  ” (442),  by  Mr. 
Yeend  King,  looks  like  a study  of  the  dreary 
Lancashire  sea-shore ; it  is  worth  attention. 
There  are  other  nice  landscapes  ; a good  study 
of  horses  and  donkeys  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Noble 
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(269)  ; a fine  architectural  interior,  a church 
at  Caudebec  (308),  by  Mr.  Wyke  Bayliss,  and 
other  architectural  subjects  by  the  same  hand. 
The  centre  stand  exhibits  some  clever  little 
terra-cotta  studies. 

Mr.  Henry  Cook,  a painter  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune, we  believe,  to  lose  the  use  of  his 
eyes  for  some  years,  and  has  now  happily 
recovered  his  sight,  has  opened  an  exhibition  of 
his  works  in  the  upper  room  at  the  Egyptiau 
Hall.  The  oil-paintings  include  a large  portrait 
of  Cardinal  Howard,  not  finished, — an  effective 
work,  with  very  elaborate  architectural  and 
decorative  surroundings.  The  part  of  the  col- 
lection which  interested  us  most,  however,  was 
the  screen  of  water-colours,  including  some  very 
good  and  effective  sketches  in  Rome,  as  well  as 
landscape  subjects  from  different  localities. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  AND  LATER 
PLUMBERS  AND  PLUMBING. 

Although  the  craft  of  the  plumber  is  a some- 
what ancient  one,  the  range  of  the  art  was  very 
limited  until  the  present  century.  It  is  to  the 
advent  and  progress  of  sanitary  reform  that 
the  plumbing  trade  owes  its  present  importance 
and  the  great  extension  and  diversity  of  the 
operations  of  our  present  plumbers.  Of  course, 
in  speaking  thus,  wo  have  in  our  mind  efficient 
plumbing,  for  there  are  a large  body  of  jobbing 
hands  who  call  themselves  plumbers  whose 
workmanship  and  the  materials  they  use  are  of 
the  most  worthless  and  dangerous  character. 
As  early  as  the  38  Edward  III.,  1365,  we  have 
in  the  Ordinance  of  the  old  City  Guild  of  the 
plumbers  some  excellent  regulations  regarding 
the  trade,  the  duties  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
character  of  the  workmanship  they  were 
expected  to  perform.  Of  course  the  old  spirit 
of  exclusiveness  which  existed  in  connexion 
with  the  trade  guilds  down  to  nearly  our  own 
time  was  rampant  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
for  no  one  was  allowed  to  meddle  with  opera- 
tions touching  the  trades  in  London  unless  he 
was  what  was  called  free  of  the  City,  nor  was  he 
to  take  a house  or  apprentices.  Bnt,  when  once 
made  free  of  the  City,  and  when  he  could  show 
“ by  assent  of  the  best  and  most  skilled  men 
in  the  same  trade,  testifying  that  he  knows  how 
well  and  lawfully  to  work,  and  to  do  his  work, 
that  so  the  said  trade  may  not  be  scandalised, 
or  the  commonality  damaged  and  deceived  by 
folks  who  do  not  know  their  trade,”  — then, 
and  not  till  then,  was  the  plumber  allowed  to 
carry  on  his  trade.  The  old  system  of  seven 
years’  servitude  was  insisted  upon  in  regard  to 
an  apprentice,  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  the 
master  was  to  make  him  take  up  his  freedom, 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  City. 

Although  the  old  City  guilds  of  trade  have 
been  for  long  years  only  nominal  ones,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  the  modem  trade  unions, 
no  reason  exists  why  a supervision  should  not 
be  exercised  over  the  turning  out  of  work  and 
the  quality  of  the  materials.  No  trade  society 
has  a word  to  say  about  the  bad  work  turned 
out  constantly  by  certain  employers,  and  the 
workmen  themselves  for  obvious  reasons  will 
not  speak.  It  rests,  then,  only  with  respectable 
and  conscientious  employers  to  execute  good 
work,  though  in  regard  to  building  where  there 
is  a responsible % architect,  care  will  be  taken 
that  it  will  be  as  specified.  District  and  parish 
surveyors  may  keep  a sharp  eye  on  badly- 
built  walls  and  house  drainage,  but  it  often 
happens  that  bad  plumbing  escapes  attention. 
List  to  this  fourteenth- century  ordinance,  which 
shows  that  our  ancestors  were  in  some  matters 
much  in  advance  of  us  : — “ That  every  one  of 
the  trade  shall  do  his  work  well  and  lawfully, 
•and  shall  use  lawful  weights,  as  well  in  selling 
as  in  buying,  without  any  deceit  or  evil  intent 
against  any  one,  and  that  for  working  a clove 
of  lead  for  gutters  or  for  roofs  of  houses,  he 
shall  take  one  halfpenny,  and  for  working  a 
clove  for  furnaces,  tappetroghes,  belfries,  and 
conduit-pipes  one  penny,  and  for  the  waste  of 
a wey  of  lead  when  newly  molten  [he  shall 
have  an  allowance]  two  cloves  as  has  been  the 
usage  heretofore.”  The  allowance  of  two  cloves 
was  perhaps  about  14  lb.  in  180  lb.,  but  the 
weight  of  clove  and  way  was  varying.  Folks 
who  stole  lead  and  stripped  roofs  in  the  four- 
teenth century  were  not  unknown,  and  the 
practice  is  still  very  common.  Stealing  or 
taking  a “pigeon”  is  a modern  slang  term  for 
the  act  of  dishonesty,  making  away  with  and 
selb'ng  a quantity  of  lead  which  has  been 
stripped  from  a building.  One  of  the  ordi- 
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nances  of  the  plumbers  of  1365  says, — “TH 
no  one  of  the  said  trade  shall  buy  stripp 
lead  of  the  assistants  to  tilers,  laggers, 
masons,  or  of  women  who  cannot  find  warran 
for  the  same.  And  if  any  one  shall  do  so,  hii 
self,  or  by  his  servants,  or  if  any  one  of  tht! 
shall  be  found  stealing  lead,  tin,  or  nails  in  t 
place  where  he  works,  he  shall  be  ousted  fre 
the  trade  for  ever,  at  the  will  and  ordinance 
the  good  folks  of  such  trade.”  What  would  o 
of  our  dishonest  building  workmen  of  t 
present  day  think  if  snch  a rule  were  cnforct 
against  him  for  a theft  committed  for  drink,  1 
lead  unfortunately  has  been  too  often  stolen  a 
sold  by  dishonest  workmen  for  drinking  pr 
poses  alone  ? The  offence  of  ousting  anott 
from  his  work  undertaken  or  begun,  or  takil 
away  his  customers,  or  his  employers  to  1 
damage,  whether  by  enticement  through  ci 
peuters,  masons,  tilers,  or  other  persons,  w 
visited  by  a fine.  The  violation  of  any  of  t 
ordinances  of  the  plumbers  entailed  for  the  fii 
offence  forty  pence,  for  the  second  half  a man 
for  the  third  twenty  shillings,  and  for  the  four 
ten  pounds,  or  else  a foreswearing  of  the  trat 
The  money  value  of  the  fines  was  pretty  high 
the  period  mentioned. 

In  the  civic  records  for  1371  there  is  co? 
plaint  as  to  a smelting  furnace  leased 
plumbers  in  Eastoheap  with  the  decision  givi 
thereon  by  the  mayor  and  alderman  who  we 
applied  to.  The  complaint  speaks  of  “T 
great  damage  and  peril  of  death  of  all  who  shi 
smell  the  smoke  from  such  smelting  ” ; but  t 
defendants  asked  that  they  might  be  allowed 
follow  their  trade,  as  they  were  accustomed 
do  for  forty  years,  contending  that  the  pin 
where  the  smelting  was  done  was  not  so  noxio 
as  was  alleged.  The  civic  dignatories  allow 
the  smelting  of  the  lead  to  be  carried  on  “ pi 
vided  that  the  shaft  of  the  said  furnace  shou 
bo  heightened,  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbor 
there.”  If  this  was  not  an  early  effort  at  smoi 
abatement,  it  was  at  least  a movement  in  tt 
direction. 

The  plumbers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  pretj 
well  accustomed  to  covering  roofs  and  otlli 
surfaces  in  connexion  with  ecclesiastical  buiJ 
ings,  and  supplying  and  laying  down  smtj 
conduit  - pipes  for  the  supply  of  water.  J 
early  as  1278  we  have  mention  of  the  condnj 
of  Chepe,  which  Stow  says  was  build  in  12f^ 
In  an  ancient  and  curious  book  in  possession 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin,  called  the  “ Dome 
day  Boke  of  Dyvelyn  City,”  there  is  a mem 
randum  in  Latin  to  the  effect  “That  on  t 
marrow  of  St.  Leonard,  in  the  thirty-ninth  yer 
of  King  Henry  (7th  Nov.,  1239),  the  Prior  a 
Convent  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dublin,  receiv: 
the  water  from  the  vase  (basin  or  reservoir) 
the  citizens  of  the  said  city  of  Dublin  ; thati' 
the  vase  situated  opposite  the  Tholsel  of  t 
said  city,  and  near  the  gate  of  the  Holy  Trinili 
To  be  held  by  them  for  three  next  followiv 
years  from  the  said  day.”  From  this  and  oth 
entries  it  appears  that  there  were  basins  5 
reservoirs  for  the  reception  of  the  water  r 
various  parts  of  the  city  from  which  t 
inhabitants  could  have  pipes  laid  on  to  supp 
their  houses.  In  1287  there  is  a grant  by  t 
Mayor  of  Dublin  to  Sir  Richard  de  Exeter, 
certain  portion  of  water,  that  is  of  a pipe  eqr 
to  the  size  of  a goose-quill,  and  also  to  tht! 
fellow-citizen  Henry  le  Marshall,  for  the  co 
venience  of  himself  and  his  neighbours  dwell! 
near  him,  that  he  should  be  allowed,  at  his  ov 
expense,  to  attach  a pipe  to  theirs  near  t 
corner,  which  led  to  Kilmaholmok  - street, 
conduct  the  water  to  his  house,  near  the  Chnr.; 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  into  his  cistern  or  reservor 
but  the  pipe  not  to  exceed  the  grossness  oh 
goose-quill.”  In  1329  and  1342  we  have  oth 
grants  to  citizens,  of  a right  to  affix  pipes  • 
“the  size  of  a goose-qnill”  to  cisterns  i 
certain  streets  for  the  conveyance  of  water  j 
their  houses.  The  minute  particulaxisati 
that  the  pipe  should  not  exceed  the  size  ofi 
goose-qnill  goes  strongly  to  prove  that  t 
water  was  always  flowing  and  the  value  put  t 
a constant  supply.  From  an  early  date  pi] 
ticular  care  was  taken  in  London  that  the  wall 
of  the  great  conduit  in  Chepe  should  not  t 
wasted.  William  Hardy,  the  keeper  of  tl 
conduit,  had  to  appear  before  the  Mayor  a 
Aldermen  in  1310,  to  make  oath  “ that  he  v\ 
well  and  trustily,  with  the  greatest  diligen- 
cause  the  conduit  in  Chepe  to  be  kept,  so  tl 
neither  brewers  nor  fishmongers  shall  waster 
sell  the  water  thereof  to  any  one  by  night  or  d 
on  peril  of  losing  his  freedom,  &c.”  From  tl 
time  down  to  a late  date  there  are  freque 
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:nfcries  in  the  Civic  records  relating  to  the  great 
onduib  in  the  Chepe.  In  1388  leave  was 
;ranted  by  the  Mayor  and  Alderman  to  certain 
□habitants  in  Fleet-street,  to  erect  a penthouse 
ver  the  aqueduct  passing  there,  as  there  were 
requent  inundations  through  the  breakages  of 
■ipes,  to  the  damage  of  the  houses.  This 
queduct  of  London,  so  called,  was  the  system 
f water-pipes  conveying  water  from  Tyburn  to 
he  great  conduit  in  Chepe.  It  would  appear 
hat  these  pipes  were  partly  laid  above  ground, 
nd  exposed  to  the  weather  and  accident.  The 
rater  was  conveyed  by  pipes  from  Tyburn  to 
It.  James’s  Hill  (now  Constitution  Hill),  thence 
o the  mews  near  Charing  Cross,  and  thence 
hrough  the  Strand  and  Fleet-street  to  Chepe. 
n 1415  we  find  an  ordinance  as  to  the  use 
f the  pipes  in  connexion  with  the  great 
onduit.  The  Mayor  and  Aldermen  were 
iven  to  understand  that  the  brewers  and  others 
ear  to  the  conduit,  who  rented  the  fountains 
nd  tho  great  upper  pipe,  were  drawing  their 
rater  for  their  brewing  out  of  the  pipes  that 
an  below  the  conduit,  “ whereby  the  common 
eople  are  oftentimes  greatly  impeded.”  It 
ras  ordered  that  the  brewers  and  other  persons 
hould  not  in  future  draw  any  water  from  the 
nail  pipes  on  pain  of  a stated  penalty.  As 
ite  as  1754  we  find  the  Corporation  of  London 
xercising  power  over  the  plumbers  in  the  City, 
nd  passing  a number  of  by-laws  for  the 
sgulation  of  the  craft  or  guild.  The  old  cordon 
f exclusiveness  was,  however,  broken  through 
efore  that  time  by  a new  race  of  employers, 
uilding,  and  other  workmen. 

Though  small  leaden  pipes  were  used  at  an 
irly  date  for  conveying  water  into  houses  from 
ublic  cisterns  or  reservoirs,  the  increasing 
rowth  of  London  and  other  cities  soon  neces- 
tated  large  main  pipes  being  laid  down.  The 
ater  mains  that  were  first  laid  in  various  direc- 
ons  through  London  were  of  timber,  lengths 
: roughly-squared  elm  trees,  bored  through, 
milar  to  the  old  wooden  pump  shafts,  one  end 
t which  was  tapered  for  some  inches,  to  enable 
to  be  driven  into  the  next  length.  These 
mber  pipes  were  soon  found  to  decay,  being 
itacked  by  worms,  and,  moreover,  they  gave  a 
ad  taste  to  the  water.  The  timber  piping  was 
radually  replaced  in  London  and  other  British 
ties  by  metal  mains,  and  these  again  by  some 
larger  dimensions.  Our  plumbers  did  not 
:ofit  by  the  laying  of  metal  mains  directly,  but 
ter  a short  time  they  began  to  profit  by  the 
ipplying  and  fixing  of  several  fittings  in  con- 
3xion  with  a better  water  supply  to  our 
nnestic  dwellings.  Plumbing  and  glazing  in 
lis  country  has  been  often  combined,  though 
le  painters  of  our  days  are  generally  the 
aziers,  so  far  as  putting  in  glass  to  wooden 
ishes  is  concerned.  Ecclesiastical  metal  sash- 
ork  glazing  in  the  past  has  been  claimed  by  the 
lumbers  as  their  legitimate  work,  but  all  our 
ades  have  of  late  years  been  undergoing  a 
ate  of  transition  by  the  subdivision  of 
hour.  Glazing  in  lead  quarries  was  the 
eneral  method  at  an  early  period,  and  we 
ave  among  us  some  architects  who  adopt  this 
ethod  for  its  picturesque  effect,  notwith- 
ianding  the  advantages  that  accompany  large 
juares  and  clear  glass.  In  respect  to  glass- 
ainting,  or  making  a painted  window,  it  is 
ell  known  that  many  pieces  of  glass  are  fixed 
xgether  in  a leaden  framework.  Glazing  with 
utty  has  long  been  a general  practice,  though 
sad  is  still  used  for  fixing  glass.  Where  a 
irge  quantity  of  glazing  has  to  be  done  for  new 
ouses,  builders  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
;nding  their  sash-work  to  be  glazed  at  those 
itablishments  which  supply  glaziers’,  painters’, 
ad  paper-hangers’  materials. 

About  the  opening  of  the  present  cen- 
lry  the  plumbers'  work  made  up  but  a short 
st  of  items,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  gutters, 
ish-weights  (leaden),  backs  of  sinks,  coppers, 
c.,  cramping  with  lead,  solder,  milled  lead 
>r  roof  - coverings,  hips,  flashings,  linings, 
c.,  and  pipings.  Bath,  lavatory,  water- 
loset,  and  other  kindred  plumbing  more 
articularly  belongs  to  a later  period  in  the 
resent  century,  speaking  in  a general  way, 
(though  there  are  exceptions.  There  is,  of 
surse,  a considerable  amount  of  brass,  copper, 
nc,  and  other  metal  work  in  connexion  with 
we  work  of  our  present  day  plumbers.  There 
scarcely  a branch  of  the  building  trade 
Inch  needs  more  careful  inspection  than 
dumbing  work.  In  this  branch  of  the  building 
J'ade,  perhaps  more  than  any  others,  there  is 
n enormous  amount  of  scamped  work  per- 
lustrated. The  facilities  aro  so  numerous  for 


deception  that  unfortunately  many  unprincipled 
employers  and  workmen  avail  themselves  of 
them.  The  certain  results  of  such  vile  prac- 
tices are  not  only  continual  annoyance  and 
expense  in  many  households,  but  illness  and 
often  death.  Bad  drainage  will  generally  be 
found  in  connexion  with  bad  plumbing,  and  the 
house  drainage  of  a very  large  number  of  the 
low  class  of  speculative  dwellings  in  our 
suburban  districts  is  of  a most  rascally  kind, 
though  our  parish  surveyors  or  their  deputies 
are  supposed  to  inspect  the  construction  of 
the  house  - drains  and  see  that  they  are 
properly  connected  with  the  street  sewers. 


NOTES  FROM  BIRMINGHAM. 

Another  excellent  example  of  the  public 
spirit  which  animates  our  wealthy  citizens  has 
just  been  shown  by  the  offer  by  Mr.  John  J affray, 
J.P.,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Birming- 
ham Daily  Post,  of  a new  suburban  hospital, 
to  be  built  on  freehold  land  at  Erdington,  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  general  hospital,  for  chronic 
cases.  As  this  establishment  will,  when  in 
operation,  extend  and  enlarge  the  scope  of  that 
institution’s  usefulness,  there  will  be  a corre- 
sponding expenditure  involved,  and  as  that  is 
best  met  by  an  endowment  fund,  other  citizens 
have  been  invited  to  contribute  to  form  such  a 
fund,  and  already  nine  contributions  of  1,0002. 
each  have  been  promised  towards  it. 

The  suspension  of  payment  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Humpage,oneof  our  largest  building  speculators, 
has  been  the  immediate  cause  of  a very  extra- 
ordinary proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Gas 
Committee  of  the  Corporation.  When  the  Cor- 
poration took  over  the  business  of  the  old 
Staffordshire  Gas  Company,  they  inherited  the 
branch  supplying  gas-pipes  and  fittings,  which 
have  on  many  occasions  since  been  the  subject  of 
much  heart-burning  amongst  the  gas-fitting 
trade  of  the  town.  But  they  also  inherited 
their  Act  of  Parliament,  one  clause  of  which 
gave  them  the  same  powers  of  distraint  for 
debts  due  to  them  which  an  ordinary  landlord 
possesses.  Mr.  Humpage  is  building  a large 
block  of  buildings  called  Lincoln’s  Inn,  the 
contract  for  which  was  taken  by  the  Messrs. 
Horsley  Bros.,  and  also  the  new  theatre  which 
he  undertook  to  build  for  Mr.  Melville. 
In  both  of  these  buildings  the  Gas  Committee 
contracted  directly  with  Mr.  Humpage  to  supply 
and  fix  the  gas-pipes,  which  has  been  done  but 
not  paid  for.  On  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Humpage’s  failure,  the  Gas  Committee  put  an 
execution  into  each  premises  and  seized  every 
portable  thing  belonging  to  the  contractors, — 
scaffolding,  barrows,  planks,  grates,  &c., — and 
advertised  the  same  for  sale.  Mr.  Melville  paid 
the  claim  on  the  theatre,  but  Messrs.  Horsley 
obtained  an  injunction  and  stopped  the 
sale  of  their  plant.  This  action  of  the  Gas 
Committee  has  provoked  much  adverse  com- 
ment in  the  town,  on  account  of  the  apparent 
inability  of  the  committee  to  see  the  difference 
between  seizing  the  goods  of  their  debtor  and 
those  of  third  parties,  fellow  contractors  with 
themselves  in  the  same  building,  and  the  inequity 
of  the  original  clause  was  felt  by  Lord  Redesdale 
to  be  so  great  when  the  Consolidation  Bill  was 
recently  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  be 
caused  it  to  be  struck  out  entirely,  so  that  the 
power  will  cease  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
The  meral  of  all  this  is,  that  if  the  Corporation 
become  traders  they  must  be  content  to  accept 
the  risks  of  traders. 

Tenders  have  been  received  for  building  the 
new  chapel,  &c.,  for  the  Old  Meeting  congre- 
gation, according  to  the  premiated  design, 
which  seem  to  prove  the  said  design  to  be  so 
costly  that  the  architect  has  instructions  to 
reduce  the  same  by  fully  one-third.  The  lowest 
tender  is  understood  to  be  over  20,0002. 

A new  step  in  co-operation  for  production  has 
just  been  taken  up  by  Messrs.  Tangye, 
Limited,  of  Smethwick,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neers and  machinists.  At  their  first  annual 
meeting,  recently  held,  Mr.  Richard  Tangye 
announced  that  the  firm  were  about  to  intro- 
duce an  important  arrangement  with  their 
workpeople.  In  order  to  give  certain  old  and 
valued  foremen  and  other  servants  a direct 
interest  in  the  business,  without  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  shareholders,  they  have  decided 
to  issue  to  each  a certificate  of  indebtedness  or 
bond,  which  sets  forth  that  the  bearer  is 
entitled  to  interest  upon  it  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  dividend  declared  by  the  Company  upon 
its  ordinary  shares,  and  in  case  the  bearer  dies 
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before  the  end  of  the  year  for  which  the  bond 
is  good,  bis  family  is  entitled  to  the  value  of 
the  bond.  The  firm  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  to  pay  the  value  of  the  bond  at  once  in 
cash,  or  for  the  school  fees  of  the  children,  or 
for  the  rent.  The  ordinary  bond  will  be  for 
50 1.,  and  must  be  renewed  annually,  and  the 
recipients  must  belong  to  a provident  society. 
This  firm  has  already  provided  a large  and 
commodious  dining-room,  with  special  facilities 
for  providing  cheap  and  wholesome  meals 
therein,  and  in  which  lectures  are  given  at  the 
expense  of  the  firm  twice  in  each  week  at  least. 
In  addition,  medical  attendance  is  found  for 
the  workpeople  and  their  families  on  nominal 
terms,  besides  which  there  are  Sunday  schools 
and  science  classes,  provident  societies  and 
trust  funds,  and,  greatest  boon  of  all,  regular 
and  generally  constant  employment.  If  a man 
leaves  Tangye’s  it  is  seldom  from  slackness  of 
work. 

The  remarkably  sudden  death  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chamberlain,  architect,  has  given  a great 
shock  to  this  community.  All  differences  of 
opinion, — and  there  were  many, — respecting  the 
man  and  his  work  have  been  resolved  into  one 
long  stream  of  condolences  and  regrets.  At  a 
public  meeting  called  by  the  Mayor,  and 
attended  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade, — who  is  no  relative  of  the  deceased, — a 
resolution  was  adopted  to  open  a subscription 
list  to  commemorate  the  public  services  of  the 
late  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  appoint  a com- 
mittee to  consider  the  fox-m  the  memorial  should 
take,  and  report  to  a future  meeting,  and  a sum 
of  1,2532.  was  subscribed  in  the  room  for 
that  purpose.  The  Messrs.  Tangye  have  inti- 
mated their  intention  to  pi'esent  to  the  Art 
Gallery  of  the  town  a picture  they  have  recently 
purchased  in  the  local  exhibition  for  a large 
sum,  Mr.  Albert  Moore’s  “ Dreamers,”  a work 
much  admired  by  the  late  Mr.  Chamberlain,  as 
a memorial  of  the  deceased.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  School  Boai'd,  Mr.  Kenrick,  one  of 
the  members,  announced  that  he  had  deter- 
mined to  present  the  Board  with  1,0002.  where- 
with to  found  a scholarship  in  the  Board  Schools 
to  deceased’s  memory. 

The  School  Board  is  awaking  to  the  necessity 
of  teaching  youth  something  more  than  merely 
literary  knowledge,  and  has  discovered  that 
boys  and  girls  of  fourteen,  although  they  may 
have  passed  the  sixth  standard,  are  still  very 
incapable  of  earning  their  own  living  by  reason 
of  their  not  having  received  any  technical  in- 
struction in  the  arts.  To  remedy  this  state  of 
things  the  chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr.  George 
Dixon,  has  moved,  and  Mr.  T.  C.  Barnes 
seconded,  the  resolution,  “ That  the  Education 
Committee  be  authorised  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  advisability  of  establishing  a technical 
school  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  report 
thereon.”  The  resolution  was  adopted.  We 
may  now  expect  that  boys  will  be  taught  the 
use  of  tools. 

A new  Roman  Catholic  chui’ch  is  about  to  be 
built  in  Alcester-street,  by  Messrs.  Barker  & 
Son,  of  Handsworth,  from  designs  by  a Loudon 
architect,  and  a new  Established  church  is 
about  to  be  built  in  Gillott-road,  by  Messrs. 
Sapcote  & Sons,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Chatwin. 
The  same  architect  is  also  about  to  extend  and 
restore  the  Church  of  St.  George,  Edgbaston, 
and  has  also  in  hand  the  extension  and  restora- 
tion of  Aston  parish  church.  Tenders  have 
been  received  for  building  the  new  school  of  art, 
from  designs  by  Messrs.  Martin  & Chamberlain, 
the  lowest  of  which  is  that  of  Messrs.  Sapcote 
& Sons,  a little  over  17,0002. 

The  Midland  Railway  Company  are  about  to 
make  a most  important  change  in  their  system 
here.  The  West  Suburban  Line,  built  some 
years  ago  as  a single  line,  runs  from  Granville- 
street  through  the  lower  part  of  Edgbaston, 
Selly  Oak,  and  Northfield,  on  to  King’s  Norton, 
where  it  joins  the  main  line  from  Worcester 
and  the  south.  This  has  always  been  a purely 
local  line,  having  no  Sunday  traffic.  The  Mid- 
land are  now  proceeding  to  reconstruct  this 
road  and  laying  down  a double  line  of  rails,  and 
are  about  to  connect  it  up  to  New-street  Station 
by  a tunnel  from  Granville-street,  between 
which  station  and  New  - street  they  have 
acquired  some  six  to  seven  aci’es  of  land  on 
which  stood  some  700  houses  of  the  lowest  class, 
all  of  which  are  being  cleared  away  to  form  a 
goods  station.  The  work  is  being  executed  by 
the  Messrs.  Firbauk,  who  have  over  700  men 
engaged  on  the  work,  which  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  two  years.  The  reconstructed 
line  will  then  be  used  as  a main  line  from  the 
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south  into  Birmingham,  leaving  the  present 
main  line  through  Camp  Hill  as  a through  line 
for  goods  and  a local  line  for  passenger  traffic. 

The  District  Drainage  Board  some  time  ago 
acquired  a large  additional  area  of  land  at 
Tyburn,  some  four  miles  out  of  Birmingham 
towards  Lichfield,  for  the  purposes  of  a sewage 
farm,  and  have  been  engaged  laying  this  land 
out,  and  have  built  extensive  and  commodious 
farm  buildings  and  cattle-sheds,  labourers’ 
cottages  and  superintendent’s  house.  The  cost 
of  these  has  been  about  15,0001.,  and  the  con- 
tract was  taken  by  Messrs.  Horsley  Bros.,  of 
Birmingham,  who  have  executed  their  work  in 
a very  commendable  style.  The  drawings  were 
prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Birmingham 
Borough  Surveyor.  E.  G. 


THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  ARLBERG 
TUNNEL. 

Although  the  official  opening  of  the  Arlberg 
Tunnel  took  place  on  November  the  19tli,  the 
great  work  may  be  said  to  have  been  virtually 
accomplished  when,  on  November  the  13th, 
through  communication  was  established  by 
boring.  It  speaks  well  for  the  science  of 
tunnelliug  under  great  difficulties  that  the 
elevation  and  height  of  the  new  tunnel  were 
found  to  have  been  hit  off  exactly.  There  has 
only  been  a slight  error  in  calculating  the 
length  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  found  to  be 
shorter  by  7 metres  than  estimated.  Strangely 
enough,  a similar  miscalculation  was  made  in 
the  cases  of  the  Mont  Cenis  and  St.  Gotthard 
tunnels.  The  great  undertaking  of  the  Arlberg, 
from  the  time  tunnelling  operations  (by  hand) 
were  commenced,  on  the  east  side  on  J une  24, 
on  the  west  Bide  on  June  25,  1880,  has 
occupied  three  years  and  142  days.  Machine 
boring  was  begun  just  three  years  ago,  in 
November,  1880.  The  rapidity  of  construction 
has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  two  contractors,  Signor  Ceconi 
(for  the  eastern  side)  and  Herren  Gebriider 
Lapp  (for  the  western  side).  Both  firms  of 
contractors  worked  on  their  own  account,  but 
greatly  assisted  each  other  by  mutual  support, 
and  the  only  emulation  between  them  appears 
to  have  been  who  was  to  do  the  greatest  amount 
of  work.  They  employed  different  systems  of 
boring.  Ceconi  used  the  so-called  “ percussion  ” 
boring  system,  employing  Feraux  machines ; 
Lapp  Brothers  the  “ rotation  ” boring  system, 
with  Brandt  machines.  The  former  system 
was  used  in  the  boring  of  the  St.  Gotthard 
Tunnel,  whilst  the  latter  was  tried  for  the  first 
time.  From  the  results  it  appears  that  per- 
cussion in  boring  is  to  be  preferred,  it  having 
been  possible  with  its  aid  to  perform  a larger 
amount  of  tunnelling  on  the  side  on  which  it 
was  employed. 

The  present  road  over  the  Arlberg,  which 
forms  the  frontier  between  Austria  and  Switzer- 
land, is  5,400  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
tunnel  is  much  lower  down,  the  opening  on  the 
Tyrol  side  (St.  Anton)  being  4,030  ft.,  that  on 
the  Swiss  side  (Langen)  3,770  ft.  above  the 
sea.  The  total  length  of  the  great  tunnel  is 
nearly  6fc  miles  (10,270  metres)  ; the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel  being  7J  miles  (12,330  metres), 
and  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  9£  miles  (14,912 
metres)  in  length.  The  tunnel  runs  for  the  most 
part  in  mica  schist.  The  method  of  tunnelling 
employed  differed  from  that  practised  in  making 
the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel.  Instead  of  piercing 
the  upper  part  of  the  passage  first,  and  working 
down,  the  engineers  of  the  Arlberg  Tunnel 
preferred  to  begin  at  the  base  and  work  up- 
wards. The  boring-machines  were  worked  by 
compressed  air  pumped  into  the  tunnel  by 
turbines  stationed  at  the  two  extremities.  The 
usual  mode  of  operation  was  pursued.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  holes  had  been  drilled,  they 
were  charged  with  dynamite  and  exploded  ; the 
dSbris  was  then  removed  by  trucks  following 
closely  on  the  track  of  the  boring-machines,  and 
in  a few  minutes  the  drilling  was  going  on  as 
rapidly  as  before.  The  drift  thus  made  was 
2*75  metres  wide  and  2 5 metres  high.  While 
one  drift  was  being  driven  below,  another,  to 
which  access  was  gained  by  vertical  shafts,  was 
being  driven  above.  This  part  of  the  work  had 
necessarily  to  bo  done  by  hand,  and  the  debris 
shunted  through  openings,  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, into  a lower  gallery.  It  is  stated  that  at 
no  time  was  there  any  difficulty  experienced 
with  regard  to  ventilation,  the  heating  rarely 
exceeding  14°  C.  (5oJ  Fahr.).  At  the  opening 
ceremony,  the  ventilation  was  described  as  *'  per- 


fect,” a statement  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  the  facts  experienced  in  tunnels  at  home. 
What  the  atmosphere  will  be  with  the  traffic  at 
full  swing,  experience  alone  will  show. 

The  contractors  have  throughout  well  kept 
up  to  the  time  of  their  agreement,  and  the 
tunnel  has  been  completed  long  before  the 
time  stipulated.  In  fact,  the  tunnel  itself 
has  been  finished  five  months  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  approaches.  The  total  cost  of  the 
Arlberg  Tunnel  and  Railway  has  been  35,000,000 
florins.  Nearly  half  of  this  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  tunnel  itself,  the  approach  lines 
on  the  east  (from  Landeck  to  St.  Anton)  and 
west  (from  Pludenz  to  Langen)  sides  costing 
12,000,000  florins,  and  the  so-called  Upper  Inn 
Railway  (from  Innsbruck  to  Landeck)  the 
remainder. 

The  quickness  with  which  the  work  has  been 
completed  is  a performance  without  an  equal  in 
the  history  of  tunnelling.  The  figures  below 
show  that,  whilst  the  average  daily  progress  in 
the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  was  5 5 metres,  in  the 
Arlberg  Tunnel  it  roso  to  9'2  metres ; in  the 
latter  case  it  is  consequently  67  per  cent, 
greater.  But  it  should  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  greater  the  length  of  the  tunnel, 
the  greater  the  difficulties  of  tunnelling. 
Supposing  the  same  progress  were  made  with 
the  proposed  Simplon  Tunnel  (to  be  124  miles 
long)  as  has  been  obtained  in  the  Arlberg 
Tunnel,  it  would  take  six  years  to  complete  it, 
whilst  the  St.  Gotthard  Tunnel  (9j  miles  long) 
took  seven  years  and  149  days  up  to  the  day  on 
which  through  communion  was  established. 
The  following  figures  show  the  comparative 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  three  tunnels  of 
the  Mont  Cenis,  St.  Gotthard,  and  Arlberg 


respectively : — 

Mont  Cenis.* 

St.  Gotthard.  + Arlberg.  £ 

Metres. 

Metres. 

Metres. 

1st  month 

22-93 

42-4 

74-9 

54-99 

65-0 

136-6 

S5-16 

67-7 

135-1 

60-82 

98-4 

168-6 

73-60 

155-7 

170-0 

72-60 

110-4 

192-2 

79-45 

130-0 

238-4 

67-95 

126-1 

217-8 

70-60 

148-2 

243-8 

78-90 

123-7 

22S-S 

11th  „ 

78-35 

121-1 

227-4 

82-75 

145-3 

254-4 

6S-15 

110-3 

237-0 

14th  ,,  

83-35 

126-8 

262-6 

84  00 

133-4 

309-2 

99-45 

157-0 

297  -3 

17th  

67-85 

179-8 

30S-3 

18th  „ 

75-70 

159-4 

292-4 

19th  ,,  

107-60 

186-5 

308-0 

20th  „ 

87-05 

168-3 

. 200*5 

102-15 

...  - 172-9 

294*5 

112-55 

194-0 

320-4 

2.3rd  .,  

99-15 

184-1 

...  . *246-8 

24th  „ 

100-95 

178-8 

304-4 

25th  ,,  

103-75 

225*6 

..  ..  268*1 

112-25 

216-5 

274-6 

27th  „ 

121-40 

..  ..  214-3 

341-2 

28th  „ 

112-95 

240-6 

377-1 

29th  ,,  

153-95 

215-7 

351-7 

114-65 

229T 

379-2 

90-15 

243-8 

332*6 

32nd  ,,  

85  "65 

...  — 

33rd  , , 

S3 -40 

129-3 

— 

It  need  scarcely,  be  added  that  the  Arlberg 
Railway  will  form  an  important  outlet  for 
Austrian  produce,  and  cannot  fail  to  increase 
the  trade  of  the  Austrian  Empire  with  Switzer- 
land and  France.  But  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that,  while  the  present  highly  protective  tariff 
of  Austria  is  maintained,  much  benefit  will 
accrue  to  the  two  countries  named  from  greater 
facilities  of  traffic.  Already,  therefore,  Swiss 
papers  express  a fear  that,  after  all,  and  for  this 
reason,  the  Arlberg  Railway  may  not  realise  the 
expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  they  are 
urging  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  to  propose  to 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  a revision, 
in  a liberal  sense,  of  the  existing  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  A very 
little  experience  will  show  whether  there  exist 
grounds  for  those  apprehensions. 


The  Longfellow  Memorial  — Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  bust  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  intrusted  to  Mr.  Brock,  is 
approaching  completion.  It  has  come  well  out 
of  the  mould,  and  is  far  advanced  in  the  marble. 
It  promises  to  be  a very  fine  work.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  it  will  be  unveiled  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  27th  of  February,  1884,  the 
anniversary  of  the  poet’s  birth.  

Dec.,  1662.  t March,  1873.  J Jan.,  1881. 
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THE  ORACLE  OF  DODONA. 

On  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  ; 
Dodona,  in  Epirus,  celebrated  as  the  seat  of  tl 
oldest  oracle  of  Greece,  a series  of  excavatioi 
have  recently  been  commenced  by  M.  Consta 
tine  Carapanos,  and  have  already  been  attendi 
with  gratifying  results.  Remains  of  t 
foundations  have  been  discovered  sufficient  1 
enable  the  excavators  to  identify  the  exa 
position  and  ground  - plan  of  the  Temp: 
Amongst  the  ruins  there  have  been  foui 
a considerable  number  of  leaden  tablets  < 
which  are  written  questions  which  were  put 
the  oracle  in  ancient  times.  Such  questio 
were  naturally  left  behind  by  the  questione 
while  they  would,  of  course,  take  the  answe 
with  them  on  their  departure  home.  One  of  t 
lead  plates,  however,  is  exceptional  in  thati 
has  the  question  on  one  side  and  the  reply  \ 
the  oracle  on  the  other.  The  inquirer  is 
certain  Antiochus,  and  he  asks  to  what  deity  ; 
is  to  address  his  prayers  in  order  that  t 
members  of  his  family  may  recover  frt 
maladies  that  had  long  afflicted  them.  T 
answer  of  the  oracle  is  in  the  usual  indirect  a 
ambiguous  style.  Antiochus  is  told  that 
must  go  tojthe  city  of  Hermione  and  worship  t 
goddess  who  will  meet  him  from  the  oppos 
island  of  Idrea,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  intu 
preted  as  a roundabout  way  of  recommend! 
the  invalids  to  try  the  effects  of  a sojourn  i 
the  seaside.  This  remarkable  tablet  has  be 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  F3 
Arts  at  Paris. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  POOR  INI 
LIVERPOOL. 

On  Monday  last  the  Insanitary  Prope: 
Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation  n 
in  the  Municipal  Buildings,  under  the  pre 
dency  of  Alderman  A.  B.  Forwood. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  G.  J.  Atkinson)  ] 
ported  on  the  various  statutes  relating  to  i 
subject  of  insanitary  property  and  the  dwelliil 
of  the  poor.  Having  regard  to  the  importai 
of  retaining  the  powers  of  the  local  Acts, 
Town  Clerk  recommends  to  the  considerati 
of  the  committee  the  desirability  of  extend: 
the  existing  borrowing  powers.  The  Puh 
Health  Act,  1875,  section  303,  enables  i 
Local  Government  Board,  by  provisional  ora 
to  alter  or  amend  any  sanitary  Act,  and  i 
Town  Clerk  is  of  opinion  that  this  enactmr 
will  cover  an  extension  of  the  borrowing  pow 
contained  in  the  Act  of  1864.  There  does  3 
appear  to  bo  any  power  to  compel  an  owneii 
make  structural  alterations  in  a house  withi 
the  local  authority  incurring  the  liability 
purchase  it,  unless  the  case  comes  within  \ 
limited  scope  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1875' 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  Town  Clen 
report,  the  committee  considered  the  report 
the  Insanitary  Sub-Committee  in  regard  : 
property  inspected  since  the  last  meeting.  3 
committee  resolved  to  acquire  various  p 
perties,  particularly  at  the  south  end  of  t 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  widening  streets ; £ 
in  regard  to  one  street,  Mr.  Stephens  propo> 
that  some  property  should  be  acquired  in  oro 
to  make  a transverse  street  or  streets,  wh 
was  carried. 

The  Town  Clerk’s  report  was  then  discuss; 
and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  generally  w 
respect  to  it  was  that,  taken  as  a whole,  t 
powers  of  the  local  authority,  though  extendi 
over  a number  of  public  ancl  local  Acts  of  P 
liament,  were  limited  to  the  purchase  of  f 
sanitary  property,  without  any  adequate  perv 
of  compelling  an  owner  to  structurally  alt 
though  by  the  operation  of  the  Improvenu 
Act  of  1882  the  Corporation  were  ompowe: 
to  deal  with  courts  and  alleys  to  a mu 
greater  extent  than  they  had  been  hitherto,-: 
street  less  than  40  ft.  wide  being,  in  the  opini 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  a court  or  alley.  Insa 
tary  houses  fronting  the  street  in  strei 
beyond  that  breadth  could  not  be  dealt  w 
except  by  purchase. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Forwood  then  submitted  the  re 
lution  of  which  he  had  given  notice, — name 
that  Parliament  be  applied  to  for  powers- 
extend  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  Corporat. 
to  the  extent  of  250,0001.  It  appearing  fn 
the  treasurer's  report  that  the  amount  roma 
iug  unexpended  for  insanitary  property  -\ 
about  80, G00L,  Mr.  Forwood  explained  that  t 
amount  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  qu 
inadequate,  and  that  it  was  necessary  tl 
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should  give  notice  for  a provisional  order  to 
extend  their  powers  by  the  next  Council  meet- 
ing, otherwise  they  might  lose  a whole  year  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stephens  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  opposed  the  resolution, 
remarking  that  nothing  that  he  had  seen  had 
transpired  during  the  last  few  years  to  warrant 
any  great  expenditure  on  insanitary  property. 

After  some  further  discussion,  it  was  even- 
tually agreed  that  the  amount  for  which  powers 
to  borrow  should  be  sought  should  be  reduced 
from  250,000i.  to  200,000?.,  and  in  this  modified 
form  Mr.  Forwood’s  resolution  was  passed,  it 
being  understood  at  the  same  time  that  it  did 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  whole  of  the 
200,000?.  was  to  be  expended. 


THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR. 

Earl  Grey,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  discusses 
the  many  difficulties  which  beset  the  efforts  of 
social  l'eformers  and  legislators  to  bring  about 
an  appreciable  and  speedy  improvement  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor.  Ho  suggests  that  the 
principle  of  the  law  1’elating  to  common  lodging- 
houses,  as  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1851  and  the 
Public  Health  Act  of  1875,  should  be  extended 
to  houses  of  the  kind  usually  occupied  by 
working  men.  This,  however,  he  says  could  not 
be  done  by  simply  enacting  that  these  last  should 
come  under  the  regulations  now  in  force  with 
regard  to  lodging-houses. 

“Thorc  is  too  much  diffei-ence  between  tho  two 
olassos  of  houses,  and  those  let  to  working  men  are 
far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  the  same  regulations 
being  applied  to  them  as  to  common  lodging-houses. 
But  what  I regard  as  the  really  important  principle 
of  the  law  with  regard  to  the  latter  is  that  it  makes 
the  persons  who  let  lodgings  in  these  houses  respon- 
sible for  preventing  them  from  being  used  in  a man- 
ner injurious  to  health  or  decency,  and  this  principle 
might,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  applied  with  equal 
advantage  to  houses  let  to  working  men.  For  this 
purpose  I would  enact  that  the  owners  of  all  houses 
or  rooms  let  by  the  month  or  year  should  be  held 
responsible  for  their  condition,  and  should  be  made 
liable  to  a fine  for  every  room  they  had  let  which 
should  be  proved  to  have  been  occupied  in  a manner 
prejudicial  to  health  or  decency,  whether  the  evil 
arose  from  defects  in  the  building  or  from  over- 
crowding and  neglect  of  cleanliness  by  the  tenants. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  law  the  immediate  lessors 
to  tho  actual  occupants  should  be  considered  the 

owners It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  hard 

that  the  owner  of  a house  should  be  fined  because 
his  tenant  had  crammed  too  many  people  into  it  or 
kept  it  in  a filthy  state  ; but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  regulation  is  only  intended  to  apply  to 
houses  or  rooms  let  by  the  week  or  month,  and  that 
the  landlord  has  complete  control  over  tenants 
holding  for  so  short  a term,  since,  if  they  refuse  to 
occupy  their  rooms  properly,  he  can  speedily  get  rid 
of  them.  The  control  he  thus  possesses  it  is  only 
just  to  the  public  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
exercise.” 

Earl  Grey  further  proposes  that  it  should  be 
made  part  of  the  duty  of  the  sanitary  authorities 
to  see  that  the  law  is  duly  executed,  and  that 
the  fines  recoverable  should  go  in  aid  of  the 
f.ratos. 

Under  the  title  of  “ Labourei-s’  and  Artisans’ 
Dwellings,”  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain has  contributed  an  article  to  the  Fortnightly 
Ravieio  for  December.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  conclusions : — 

“ 1.  The  law  should  make  it  an  offence,  punishable 
by  heavy  fine,  to  own  property  in  a state  unfit  for 
human  habitation.  The  law  already  punishes  the 
retail  tradesman  who  exposes  diseased  meat  for 
sale,  and  it  is  a much  more  serious  offence  to  make 
a profit  out  of  conditions  which  are  absolutely 
incompatible  with  health  and  moi-ality. 
i 2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  local  authority 
acquires  property  under  these  conditions,  the  arbi- 
trator should  bo  empowered  to  deduct  from  the 
ascertained  value  such  sum  as  he  thinks  fit  by  way 
of  fine  for  the  misuse  of  tho  property  and  tho 
offence  committed  in  allowing  it  to  bo  the  cause  of 
disease  and  crime. 

j 3.  Local  authorities  should  have  power,  subject 
only  to  appeal  to  the  High  Court,  to  close  such 
property,  or  to  make  at  the  expense  of  the  owner 
such  alterations  or  repairs  as  may  be  ordered  by 
the  sanitary  officer,  without  being  compelled  to 
acquire  it. 

4.  Local  authorities  should  be  further  empowered 
to  acquire  any  lands  and  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  a scheme  under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts,  at 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  same,  to  be  settled  by 
an  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  in- 
structed to  give  in  every  case  the  value  which  a 
willing  seller  would  obtaiD  in  the  open  market  from 
a private  purchaser,  with  no  allowance  for  prospec- 

ve  value  or  compulsory  sale. 


5.  The  valuation  should  be  made  in  every  case  by 
an  official  arbitrator,  and  no  appeal  should  bo 
allowed  from  his  decision. 

6.  The  scheme  of  improvement  should  include  any 
surrounding  property  which  will  be  benefited  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  unhealthy  area,  and  the  con- 
firming order  should  authorise  a rate  to  be  levied  on 
the  owners  of  such  adjacent  property,  fairly  repre- 
senting the  appreciation  of  their  holdings  by  the 
proposed  improvement  The  principle  of  this  pro- 
posal has  always  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  town 
improvements  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  even 
found  its  way  into  English  legislation.  The 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  1882,  provides  that  when, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator,  the  demolition  of 
the  property  dealt  with  adds  to  the  value  of  other 
property  belonging  to  the  same  owner,  the  amount 
of  such  increased  value  may  be  apportioned  and 
levied  as  an  improvement  rate  on  lands,  &c., 
affected  ; and  a similar  provision  has  been  inserted 
in  a Provisional  Order,  1879,  obtained  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  Liverpool.  All  that  is  now  required  is 
to  extend  this  principle  to  all  lands  benefited, 
whether  belonging  to  the  same  owner  or  not. 

7.  The  cost  of  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruction 
of  an  unhealthy  area  should  be  levied  on  all  owners 
of  property,  including  long  leaseholders,  within  a 
certain  district  to  be  determined  by  the  scheme. 
The  promoters  would,  in  fact,  in  every  case  specify 
a contributory  district,  and  the  official  sent  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  scheme  would  decide 
whether  or  not  it  had  been  rightly  defined.  The 
contributory  district  might  be,  in  London,  the  whole 
metropolis,  or,  in  the  provinces,  the  whole  borough  ; 
but  if  the  improvement  were  essentially  local  in  its 
character,  and  likely  to  bo  to  the  immediate  advan- 
tage of  a more  limited  district,  the  cost  might  be 
thrown  entii'ely  on  tho  owners  within  such  district.” 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Chelsea  Vestry. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Stayton,  the  surveyor,  read  letters 
from  Mr.  C.  R.  Jesper,  agent  to  the  patentees 
of  the  “ Hygienic  Sewer  Furnace,”  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  Harrington,  patentee  of  a system  of 
sewer  ventilation  which  has  been  tried  at  Ryde, 
I.W.  Accompanying  these  letters  was  the 
following  report  by  Mr.  Stayton  upon  the 
two  systems,  and  upon  sewer  ventilation 
generally : — 

“ The  Furnace  System. — The  proprietors  of  the 
patent  hygienic  sewer  furnace  claim  that  the 
principle  of  applying  heat  as  an  extracting  power 
is  a sound  one,  and  that  it  can  be  best  applied  by 
means  of  their  patent  gas  furnaces  fixed  in  suitable 
chambers  attached  to  ordinary  sewer  ventilating- 
shafts  or  manholes.  It  is  assumed  that  the  furnaces 
act  in  assisting  the  natural  diffusion  of  sewer  gases, 
and  in  destroying  organic  germs  before  they  are 
dischai’ged  into  the  atmosphere.  It  is  stated  that 
with  a consumption  of  7 to  10  cubic  feet  per  hour 
a temperature  of  600  deg.  to  700  deg.  is  maintained 
within  the  furnace,  which  creates  a constant  gentle 
current  from  the  sewer,  and  the  experiment  at 
Withington  shows  that  fever  germs  are  destroyed 
in  their  passage  through  the  furnace.  The  price  of 
a furnace  suitable  for  pipe  sewers  is  12?.  (exclusive 
of  fixing),  and  the  consumption  of  gas  would  pro- 
bably cost  13?.  per  annum.  It  is  not  suggested  that 
the  furnaces  should  be  generally  fixed,  but  only  at 
those  points  in  a sewer  system  where  accumulations 
of  foul  ail-  take  place.  I am  unable  to  say  whether 
the  effect  of  so  high  a temperature  near  the  surface 
of  a street  is  found  to  be  objectionable,  and  the 
possible  danger  of  explosion,  which  might  be  caused 
by  gas  escaping  into  a sewer  from  a defective  main 
or  service  pipe,  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr.  Harrington's  Patent. — Before  describing  the 
system,  I would  venture  to  remind  the  Vestry  that 
it  has  reference  to  a method  of  sewer  ventilation 
patented  by  the  Mayor  of  Ryde,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  was  called  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
August  last.  From  the  information  which  Mr. 
Harrington  has  supplied,  and  from  a report  of  the 
borough  engineer  of  Ryde,  I learn  that  the  system 
necessitates  the  erection  of  tall  shafts  communi- 
cating with  a sewer.  The  ‘ in-draught  ’ shaft  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  section  to  be  ventilated, 
and  is  fitted  with  a patent  lobster-back  revolving 
cowl  at  the  top,  which  cowl  is  so  designed  that  a 
‘ wind-force  ’ is  exerted  in  the  sewer  with  a current 
about  50  per  cent,  greater  than  tho  wind  itself,  and 
by  which  the  sewer  gas  is  driven  out  through  the 
‘ up-cast  ’ shafts  into  the  open  air  at  a height  of 
upwards  of  20  ft.  from  the  street  level.  The 
sectional  area  of  the  shafts  is  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  sewer  to  be  ventilated.  Mr.  Harrington 
claims  to  have  successfully  ventilated  a pipe-sewer 
in  Arthur-sireet,  Ryde,  and  to  have  removed  a vory 
serious  cause  of  complaint  on  the  p ;rt  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  6eventy-six  houses  draining  into  it ; 
and  if  the  system  could  bo  as  satisfactorily  applied 
in  Chelsea,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a means  of 
promoting  purer  air  in  the  streets  and  of  minimising 
existing  dangers  from  exposure  to  sewer  gas  from 
sewers  and  house-drains.  As  I have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  the  operation  of  the  system 
I naturally  feel  reluctant  in  recommending  its  adop- 
| tiun,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I submit  that  the  result 


of  the  experiments  appear  to  justify  a consideratio  n 
of  Mi-.  Harrington’s  proposal. 

Sewer  Ventilation  generally. — In  offering  a few 
remarks  upon  the  general  question  of  sewer  ventila- 
tion, I venture  to  take  the  opportunity  to  record  a 
strong  personal  conviction  that  sanitary  authorities 
ought  to  adopt  all  possible  means  in  endeavouring 
to  improve  tho  present  system  of  ventilating  sowers. 
The  ‘ open-gx-ating  ’ system  has  not  only  become  a 
nuisance,  but  is  injurious  to  health,  and  is  thereby 
at  variance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
71st  and  72nd  sections  of  tho  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  of  1855.  As  I have  stated  in 
previous  reports,  the  Vestry  in  ordering  open 
gratings  to  be  fixed  in  the  streets  have  adopted  the 
best  known  method  of  sewer  ventilation,  and  how- 
ever strongly  such  method  may  be  open  to  con- 
demnation, it  would  (in  the  absence  of  a more  effec- 
tive system)  be  highly  reprehensible  to  adopt  the 
rough-and-ready  mode  of  closing  the  gratings  in  tho 
streets,  and  so  driving  the  sewer  gas  into  the  adja- 
cent dwellings.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
and  the  leading  sanitary  authorities  throughout  tho 
country  have  given  the  question  great  considera- 
tion, and  considerable  outlays  have  been  incurred 
upon  various  systems,  such  as  forming  connexions 
to  factory  chimney-stacks,  the  erection  of  shafts 
with  coke  furnaces,  fixing  charcoal-baskets  in  tho 
shafts,  fixing  open  stack-pipes  some  20  ft.  or  30  ft. 
in  height.,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  flushing,  a patent 
cowl  system,  the  isolation  of  sections  of  a sewer 
system  by  trapping  and  shaft  ventilation  ; but,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  reported  in  November,  1882, 
‘ nothing  has  occurred  to  throw  any  new  light  upon 
the  subject.’  In  tho  face  of  this  experience  it  may 
seem  somewhat  discouraging  to  re-open  the  question, 
and  I readily  admit  the  difficulty  in  advising  the 
Vestry  as  to  the  moans  to  bo  taken,  but  feeliDg 
assured  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  pi-essing  questions 
of  the  day  (especially  where  the  sewers  are  in- 
efficiently ventilated  and  frequently  complained  of 
as  in  parts  of  this  parish),  I think  the  Vestry  might 
advantageously  resolve  to  expend  a sum  (say  150?.) 
in  inquiring  into  the  merits  of  improved  systems,  in 
the  inspection  of  their  actual  operation  at  those 
places  where  they  are  apparently  giving  satisfaction, 
and  in  subsequently  making  such  trials  thereof  as 
may  be  found  desirable.” 

The  subject  has  been  refei-red  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Works  for  consideration  and  report. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  five  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  took  place  on  Thursday  last  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  St.  James’s,  the  President,  Mr.  Henry  G. 
Smith,  in  the  chair.  Thei-e  were  twelve  candidates, 
ten  men  and  two  women. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  candidates, 
together  with  the  number  of  votes  recoi-ded  fox- 
each  -.—William  Mansell,  Little  Titchfield-street, 
Marylebone,  aged  66  (third  application),  465  votes  ; 
Edward  Bagridge,  Usher-i-oad,  Bow,  aged  62  (third 
application),  607  votes ; William  Voysey,  Manor- 
street,  Clapham,  aged  71  (second  application),  315 
votes ; William  Humphrey,  Barnes  Green  aged 
65  (second  application),  381  votes  ; Ralph  White, 
Selsdon  - i-oad,  South  Croydon,  aged  64,  854 
854  votes  (including  180  votes  placed  to  his  credit 
in  consideration  of  his  having  been  a subscriber  to 
the  Institution) ; Matthew  Harx-ison,  Exeter-street, 
Lisson-grove,  aged  72,  37  votes  ; Temple  George 
Tolley,  Leytonstone,  aged  72,  438  votes  (including 
50  in  respect  of  subscriptions) ; George  Shew 
Powell,  Albany-road,  Camberwell,  aged  67,  850 
votes  (including  200  added  for  subscriptions) ; 
Thomas  Theodore  Spreadbury,  Short-street,  Lam- 
beth, aged  78,  195  votes  ; Jacob  Appleford,  Oakley- 
crescent,  Chelsea,  aged  64,  785  votes  (including  30 
on  account  of  subscriptions) ; Charlotte  Austin, 
Melton-chambers,  Chelsea  (widow  of  Henry  de 
Bruno  Austin,  aged  60,  1,221  votes  (including  760 
votes  placed  to  her  credit  on  account  of  her  hus- 
band’s subscriptions  to  the  Institution) ; and  Lilias 
Greig,  Stauton-road,  Bai-nes  (widow  of  Robert 
Greig),  aged  71,  250  votes. 

The  successful  candidates  were  therefore  Edward 
Bagridge,  Ralph  White,  G.  S.  Powell,  Jacob  Apple- 
ford,  and  Mrs.  Austin. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  scrutineers  (Messi*s.  T. 
Stirling  and  C.  Bussell)  and  to  the  chairman, 
terminated  the  pi-oceedings. 


Proposed  Museum  of  Science  and  Art, 
Dublin. — The  following  architects  have  been 
selected  from  among  the  competitors  in  the 
first  competition,  to  be  invited  to  send  in 
designs  for  the  final  one  : Mr.  T.  Drew 
(with  whom  was  associated  Mr.  Mitchell,  of 
Dublin  ; Messrs.  Miller  & Symes,  Dublin  ; 
Mr.  Owen  Williams,  Bangor;  Messrs.  T.  N. 
Deane  & Son,  Dublin ; and  Mr.  F.  Holme, 
Liverpool.  The  Committee  of  Selection  were 
Lord  Powerscourt,  Sir  W.  Gregory,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  and  as  assessor,  Mr.  John 
M'Curdy,  Pi’esident  of  the  Irish  Institute  of 
Architects,  assisted  by  two  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers. 
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THE  VICTOR  EMANUEL  MONUMENT 
IN  ROME. 

Tiik  monument  to  Victor  Emanuel  will  be 
erected  in  the  middle  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome. 
The  base  will  be  lofty  and  polygonal  in  shape, 
and  will  be  adorned  with  four  lions,  one  at  each 
corner.  Upon  the  pedestal  will  stand  a funeral 
urn,  executed  in  the  style  of  the  urns  of  the 
emperors,  and  the  structure  will  bear  the  simple 
inscription  “ To  the  Father  of  his  Country.” 
For  twelve  hundred  years  the  Pantheon  has 
been  a Catholic  church,  and  there  have  been 
rumours  that  the  Pope  would  oppose  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Italian  Government  to  place  the 
Victor  Emanuel  monument  within  its  walls ; but 
it  is  believed  that  in  the  end  prudent  counsels 
will  prevail  at  the  Vatican,  and  no  resistance 
will  be  offered  to  the  execution  of  the  project. 


BALHAM  AND  UPPER  TOOTING 

CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH  AND 
SCHOOLS. 

These  buildings  have  been  designed  to  cover 
a site  having  a frontage  of  about  70  ft.  to  the 
Balham  High-road,  and  of  very  considerable 
depth. 

The  church  consists  of  a wide  nave  without 
clearstory,  and  narrow  aisles,  to  be  used  only  as 
passages,  with  transepts  thrown  out  on  either 
side.  The  interior  is  lighted  by  grouped  lancet 
windows,  in  two  tiers  in  the  aisles  and  transepts, 
and  stone  traceried  ditto  in  the  front  facade, 
and  the  roof  of  the  nave  is  treated  internally  as 
a wagon-headed  boarded  ceiling,  with  curved 
ribs  and  light  tie-beams  at  intervals. 

The  organ  and  choir  are  accommodated  in  a 
rather  deep  semicircular  apse,  lighted  by  an 
upper  arcade  of  pointed  windows,  and  with  a 
wooden  vaulted  ceiling. 

The  exterior  faces  of  the  buildings  are  finished 
with  red  bricks  and  Bath  stone  dressings  and 
bands,  and  the  interior  with  picked  stocks, 
relieved  in  red  brick,  the  piers  of  the  nave 
arcade  being  in  red  Corsehill  stone,  with  Bath 
stone  moulded  caps  and  bases. 

The  church  will  accommodate  65U  persons  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  is  designed  for  end  and 
side  galleries,  which  will  eventually  increase 
the  accommodation  to  1,000  sittings.  It  is  also 
intended  to  complete  the  design  at  some  future 
time  by  the  erection  of  a tower  and  spire  at  the 
south-east  angle  of  the  building,  which  will  also 
contain  the  second  staircase  for  access  to  the 
galleries. 

The  lecture-hall  or  schoolroom,  erected  in 
1880,  is  at  the  rear  of  the  site,  approached  by  a 
connecting  corridor,  and  the  space  between  the 
hall  and  the  church  is  used  for  minister’s  and 
deacons’  vestries  and  offices,  and  a large  ladies’ 
vestry  or  church  parlour. 

The  completed  scheme  will  probably  include 
additional  class-rooms,  kitchen,  and  caretaker’s 
house,  &c.,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  site 
behind  the  lecture-hall.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  church  and  vestries  is  6,0341.,  the  contract 
being  undertaken  by  Mr.  George  Candler,  of 
Brixton-hill,  who  erected  the  lecture-hall.  The 
architects  are  Messrs.  Searle  & Hayes,  of  66, 
Ludgate-hill. 


LEWISHAM  PUBLIC  BATHS. 

DESCRIPTION'  OF  ILLUSTRATION'S. 

There  will  be  two  separate  buildings,  one 
at  Ladywell,  the  other  at  Forest  Hill.  The 
accommodation  provided  in  each  is  similar. 

Each  building  has  first  and  second  class 
swimming-baths,  each  90  ft.  by  30  ft.,  together 
with  ten  first-class  and  tweuty  second-class 
privato  or  slipper  baths,  and  the  necessary 
engineering  apparatus.  It  is  proposed  that 
males  and  females  shall  use  the  swimmiDg- 
baths  on  alternate  days,  but  the  private  baths, 
first  and  second  clasB,  are  distributed  among 
the  two  sexes,  so  that  both  sexes  can  have 
private  baths  every  day  of  the  week.  Distinct 
and  separate  entrances  and  waiting-rooms  are 
provided  for  each  sex,  and  each  class.  It  is 
proposed  to  utilise  the  first-class  swimming- 
bath  in  each  building  as  a public  hall  during 
the  winter  months,  and  ante-rooms  have  been 
provided  for  this  purpose,  together  with  galleries 
and  wide  corridors,  staircases,  and  extra  means 
of  exit,  all  doors  being  made  to  open  upwards. 
A residence  is  provided  in  each  building  for  the 
superintendent,  as  also  the  requisite  office 
accommodation.  The  engineering  arrangements 
will  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  economical 


character,  and  unnecessary  expense  and  all 
extraneous  ornament  have  been  most  carefully 
avoided.  The  use  of  the  swimming-baths  upon 
alternate  days  has  necessitated  a special 
arrangement  of  doorways  to  be  closed  on  these 
occasions.  These  doorways  are  marked  A on 
plans.  The  total  cost  of  the  two  buildings  will 
be  about  17,0001.  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  of  2,  East  India- 
avenue,  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  whose  designs 
were  selected  in  limited  competition  a short 
time  since.  We  think  the  architects  have  suc- 
ceeded very  well  in  giving  a certain  degree  of 
picturesque  effect  to  buildings  of  a generally 
plain  and  practical  character. 


THE  CONVENT  OF  HIMMELSPFORTE 
NEAR  WURZBURG,  AND  THE  OLD 
HOSPITAL  AT  OCHSENFURTH. 

These  two  buildings,  which  we  now  illus- 
trate, are  excellent  examples  of  what  may  be 
called  the  “ Religious-Domestic  architecture” 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  other  words,  they 
belong  to  that  class  of  domestic  work  which 
appertains  to  religious  uses.  They  both,  for 
the  most  part,  date  from  the  fifteenth  century  ; 
in  fact,  the  Hospital  at  Ochsenfurth  is  probably 
entirely  a work  of  that  age,  but  there  are 
attached  to  the  Convent  of  Himmelspforte 
examples  of  both  an  earlier  and  a later  style. 

The  Convent  of  Himmelspforte  was  founded 
in  the  year  1231,  for  nuns  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  but  is  said  to  have  been  removed  and 
rebuilt  between  1345  and  1372.  Now  there  is 
rather  a curious  thing  about  these  dates  : it  is 
that  the  doorway  of  the  chapel  (which  can  just 
be  seen  in  our  view)  is  evidently  “ First 
Pointed”  work,  and  might  date  very  well  from 
1231,  but  is  certainly  too  early  for  1345.  As, 
however,  it  is  the  only  example  of  thirteenth- 
century  work  in  the  building,  and  the  rest  of 
the  chapel,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof  and 
spirelet,  certainly  date  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  it  is  just  possible  that  it  formed  a 
portion  of  the  earlier  building,  aud  that  when 
that  was  pulled  down,  this  doorway  was  saved, 
and  removed  to  the  new  site  as  a kind  of 
memorial  of  the  original  foundation. 

The  chapel  is  very  singular  in  its  arrange- 
ment, but  we  will  attempt  to  describe  it.  At 
the  east  end  is  a small  low  chancel  of  very 
fair  fourteenth-century  work,  with  traceried 
windows.  It  is  nearly  square  in  plan,  and 
contains  the  altar.  It  opens  into  the  nave 
through  an  acutely-pointed  arch.  The  nave  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  two  easternmost  bays 
being  open  to  the  public,  but  the  three  western 
bays  are  in  two  stories,  the  upper  forming  the 
nun’s  choir,  and  the  lower  a kind  of  crypt.  The 
spirelet,  or  JiSche,  is  of  stone,  and  is  not,  as  is 
the  usual  plan,  supported  upon  an  arch,  but 
is  carried  right  down  through  the  chapel,  its 
lower  portion  forming  a staircase  leading  to 
the  nuns’  choir ! The  interior  of  the  nave  and 
nuns’  choir  are  not  in  their  original  condition, 
but  have  been  modernised  ; however,  the 
arrangement  is  evidently  original.  The  gables 
at  the  east  and  west  ends  and  the  pretty  little 
spirelet  date  from  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  are  probably  the  works  of  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Julius  von  Mespelbran. 

The  more  domestic  portions  of  the  convent 
date  chiefly  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  date  1497  (which  we  have 
copied  in  our  illustration),  is  to  be  seen  upon 
the  corbel  of  the  pretty  bow-window  shown  in 
our  view.  As  the  convent  is  still  inhabited  by 
a very  strict  order  of  nuns, — we  believe  Car- 
melites,— we  were  not  permitted  to  penetrate 
further  than  the  outer  garden  and  the  chapel. 
We  were,  however,  informed  that  there  are 
interesting  cloisters.  The  great  or  outer  garden 
is  open  to  the  public  (under  certain  restric- 
ti®ns),  and  is  a charming  example  of  an  old- 
fashioned  garden, — just  such  a one  as  Augustus 
Pugin  would  have  revelled  in,  with  currant- 
bushes,  apple -trees,  cabbages,  rose-bushes, 
onions,  and  peonies,  all  planted  together,  and 
the  whole  enclosed  within  grand  old  walls  of 
red  stone. 

The  hospital  at  Ochsenfurth  is  now  disused, 
and  rapidly  falling  into  decay.  It  is  an  oblong 
building,  running  north  and  south,  covered  with 
one  vast  roof  gabled  at  each  end,  and  divided 
into  three  floors  in  height,  exclusive  of  the  great 
lofts  in  the  roof.  The  two  upper  floors  were 
used  as  wards,  and  the  ground-floor  for  stores. 
On  the  east  side,  near  to  the  south  end,  is  a 


tower,  the  ground-floor  or  basement  of  which  q£ 
forms  an  entrance  to  the  cellars  aud  store-  :M 
rooms.  The  first  floor  is  an  open  porch  leading  a 
to  the  lower  ward,  the  second  floor  is  a very  9 
pretty  vaulted  chapel  or  oratory,  with  a three-  I 
light  window,  having  tracery  of  the  curvilinear  i 
type.  What  the  story  above  the  chapel  was  n 
used  for  is  difficult  to  say.  The  upper  wards  II 
contain  a curious  example  of  a Mediaeval  i / 
“ w.c.”  It  is  entirely  of  stone.  This  hospital  ik 
is  situated  close  to  the  city  walls,  and  the  tower  i| 
is  surmounted  with  a spire  which,  at  a short  d 
distance,  gives  the  building  the  appearance  of  a || 
church.  This  might  have  been  purposely  dune  9 
in  order  to  secure  greater  protection  for  the  fl 
inmates. 


NEW  COUNCIL  CHAMBER,  GUILDHALL.  1 

The  illustration  shows  an  interior  view  of  | 
the  new  Council  Chamber  now  in  course  of  I 
erection  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  1 
London.  It  is  duodecagonal  on  plan.  The  <1 
diameter  of  the  chamber  is  54  ft.  between  tho  I 
screen,  with  a corridor  outside  this  9 ft.  wide.  I 
Its  internal  height  from  floor  to  bottom  of  9 
lantern  light  is  62  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  I 
lantern  is  82  ft.  A gallery  for  the  use  of  the  1 
public  and  the  press,  accommodating  about  150  ifl 
persons,  is  provided  over  the  corridor,  tho  4 
entrance  for  strangers  and  general  public  being  4 
from  Basinghall-street  by  a special  staircase.  1 
A private  one  from  the  corridor  aud  offices,  9 
below  the  chamber,  is  also  provided  for  the  use  1 
of  the  members  of  the  corporation  only. 

The  general  style  and  character  is  in  harmony  ;| 
with  the  Guildhall  and  Library.  The  materials  I 
used  are  Portland  and  Bath  Btone  for  the  I 
windows,  dressings,  &c. ; the  walls  are  faced  <1 
externally  with  “ Kentish  rag.”  The  columns  I 
and  arches  are  in  polished  Hopton  Wood  stone.  .1 
The  twelve  traceried  and  carved  screens  are  I 
executed  in  wainscot,  as  also  the  ribs  of  the  1 
dome  and  lantern  over,  the  filling-in  between  ijj 
the  ribs  being  specially  prepared  for  colour  I 
decoration. 

The  entrances  are  arranged  so  that  the  Lord  J 
Mayor  and  Aldermen  will  enter  the  chamber  I 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Guildhall  through  1 
an  ante-room,  the  members  of  the  Court  of  I 
Common  Council  having  a separate  entrance  I 
from  the  existing  corridor  leading  from  theJ 
centre  of  the  north  side  of  the  Hall  to  the.fl 
present  Council  Chamber. 

Sitting  accommodation  is  provided  for  all  t hoi 
members  of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  206| 
in  number,  the  seats  being  arranged  concen- 1 
trically  to  the  Lord  Mayor’s  chair,  and  on  a I 
rising  stage.  The  Sheriffs,  Aldermen,  aud  I 
Recorder,  about  twenty-eight,  and  other  officers  E 
and  clerks  necessarily  in  attendance,  with  the  I 
sword  and  mace  bearers,  being  about  sixteen  or  I 
twenty  more,  will  be  provided  for  on  the  raised  I 
dais  on  each  side  and  below  the  Lord  Mayor,  a > 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber  being  I 
reserved  for  the  exhibition  of  plans,  papers, -I 
models,  &c.,  and  the  accommodation  of  peti-il 
tioners  to  the  court. 

The  various  practical  questions  connected  I 
with  warming,  ventilation,  acoustics,  &c.,  have  1 
been  carefully  considered. 

The  work  is  being  executed  from  the  design  I 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  City  | 
Architect,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  P.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Nightingale,  of  Albert  Works,  -I 
Lambeth,  is  the  contractor. 

The  estimated  cost  is  about  35,0001.,  exclusivo  | 
of  fittings.  


THE  LIEBIG  MONUMENT  AT  MUNICH. 

Great  indignation  is  felt  in  the  Bavarian  if 
capital  at  an  unexampled  piece  of  vandalism  i 
perpetrated  upon  the  statue  recently  erected  in 
that  city  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  i 
Baron  Justus  von  Liebig.  A few  nights  ago  > 
some  unknown  person  wantonly  disfigured  the  i 
monument  by  throwing  over  it  some  liquid 1 
which  not  only  caused  a number  of  ugly  dis-  i 
coloured  patches,  but  which  ate  into  the  Burfaee 
of  the  marble  to  a very  appreciable  depth.  An  i 
official  examination  of  the  statue  has  been  made  . 
by  Professor  von  Pettenkofer  and  Dr.  Baeyer,  i 
who  report  that  the  liquid  employed  in  the  com*  i 
mission  of  the  outrage  was  nitrate  of  silver,  r 
The  portions  of  the  marble  on  which  it  was: 
thrown  are  eaten  away  to  a depth  of  from  two  • 
to  three  millimetres. 

The  authorities  have  offered  a reward  of  a 
thousand  marks  for  the  discovery  of  the  guilty  ; 
parties. 


CONVERT  OF  HIMMELSPFORTE,  NEAR  WURZBURG.  HOSPITAL,  OCHSENFURTH. 
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THE  PARISH  CHURCH  OP  BAH  GIL 
ABBOT,  SARAGOSSA. 

Historical  Cteaarea.  Augusta  (the  modern 
' Saragossa)  was  one  of  the  first  Iberian  cities 
| m which  Christian  churches  were  established 
L at  the  earliest  period  of  our  era,  even  before 
( the  heathen  persecutions  were  over.  The  first 
L church,  del  Pilar,  was  founded  in  the  second 
I century.  Solemn  worship  to  the  memory  of 
1 the  numerous  martyrs  was  carried  on  in  the 
I catacombs  long  before  the  exterior  church  was 
1 rai8ed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
i A little  later  the  church  which,  since  the  twelfth 
’i  century,  bore  the  name  of  San  Gil  Abbot  was 
a constructed.  This  church  was  one  of  the  few 
which  remained  open  for  Christian  worship 
i during  the  domination  of  the  Moors. 

1 give  an  exterior  view  of  this  church, 

which  rises  in  the  street  of  the  same  name,  and 
1 appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  eleventh 
h century,  to  judge  by  the  pointed  arches,  devoid 
: of  all  ornamentation,  disposed  in  its  decaying 
J walls.  Its  lofty  and  well-shaped  square  tower, 
of  a later  period,  is  a graceful  specimen  of  Arab 
1 architecture,  not,  however,  improved  by  the 
extraneous  helmet,  in  very  bad  taste,  which 
carries  on  its  top  the  cross.  In  the  interior,  of 
| more  recent  date,  which  consists  of  a wide  nave 
i and  six  side  chapels,  with  good  frescoes  and  of 
i plain  ornamentation,  are  preserved  some  very 
ij  remarkable  pictures. 

t a T^e  Church  of  San  Gil  was  bestowed  by  Don 
c gnso  (el  Batallador),  after  the  re-conquest 
* f arag°ssa  1Q  1118,  on  the  bishop  and  canons 
of  the  church  of  Huesca,  and  the  donation  was 
confirmed  by  the  prelate  Don  Pedro  de  Librana. 

1 ■Bufc  a few  years  later,  in  1145,  by  virtue  of  the 
i concordate  signed  at  Soria  in  the  beginning  of 
| March,  with  a view  of  adjusting  the  disputes 
i between  the  two  dioceses,  Dodon,  bishop  of 
I Huesca,  ceded  the  church  of  San  Gil  and  all  its 

: privileges  and  revenues  to  the  bishop  of  Sara- 
jgossa,  Don  Bernardo  II. 


jNEVV  ZEALAND  INSURANCE  COMPANY’S 
BUILDINGS,  AUCKLAND. 

I The  New  Zealand  Insurance  Company  having 
purchased  the  lease  of  the  city  endowment 
(property  from  the  Post-Office  and  Custom-house 
Jfco  Queen-street,  having  frontage  to  Shortland 
>Queen,  andFort  streets,  offered  recently  a pre- 
mium of  250/.  for  a suitable  design  for  the 
(buildings  to  be  erected.  The  competition  was 
open  to  the  architects  in  all  the  colonies,  and 
result  was  that  forty-five  plans  were  sent  in, 
ove  of  which  came  from  Melbourne.  All  the 
plans  were  on  exhibition  in  the  hall  in  the  New 
Zealand  Insurance  Company’s  building,  and  a 
good  many  people  took  the  opportunity  of 
jnspecting  the  collection.  The  directors  made 
tt  full  and  careful  examination  of  the  plans,  and 
made  a selection  of  one  as  being  worthy  of  the 
premium  offered.  This  proved  to  be  by  Mr 
iUfred  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs, 
nuiith  & Arnold,  architects,  Queen-street. 

I The  main  idea  in  the  successful  design  is 
he  construction  of  a spacious  arcade  from 
jmortlaud  to  Fort-street,  thus  giving  three 
oarallel  rows  of  shops  independent  of  those 
(routing  Shortland  and  Fort  streets.  The 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  corner  of  Short- 
hand and  Queen  streets  to  a vestibule  20  ft. 
ia  width,  leading  into  a ,'grand  staircase  and 
he  elevator,  behind  which  is  a sloped  passage 
p the  basement.  On  the  Queen-street  side  of 
(be  entrance  on  the  ground  floor  is  a single  shop, 
nd  on  the  Shortland-street  side  a double  shop! 

'n  the  Queen-street  frontage  to  Fort-street 
lorner  (where  there  is  a double  shop)  there  are 
shops,  inclusive  of  Fort-street  corner, 
i hero  are  on  the  Shortland-street  frontage 
iext  to  the  Post-office,  two  shops;  then  an 
keade  running  through  to  Fort-street,  the 
pontage  to  which  on  either  side  is  occupied  by 
ISeries  of  shops.  The  space  above  is  an  open 
Dart  used  for  a lighting  area.  There  is  also  a 
nail  court  for  lighting  purposes  to  shops  on 
be  eastern  side  of  the  arcade.  The  Fort-street 
rontage,  east  and  west  of  the  arcade,  is  also 
pvoted  to  a series  of  business  premises.  The 
jisement  is  so  arranged  that  the  cellars  are 
ijhtod  and  ventilated  both  from  the  street  and 
I'cade.  The  elevator  which  runs  up  to  the 
idlery  of  the  tower  communicates  with  the 
isement,  as  also  with  a staircase  at  the 
■posile  corner,  provision  being  also  made  fox- 
hydraulic  lift.  Round  the  shaft  of  the 
srator  is  a handsome  staircase  to  every  floor. 


The  first  floor  contains  twenty-three  offices,  and 
the  second  and  third  twenty-two  each.  The 
roof  being  high-pitched  will  afford  an  excellent 
range  of  rooms,  suitable  for  artists  or  photo- 
graphers, or  any  occupation  requiring  special 
lighting.  A handsome  verandah  of  light 
wrought-iron  will  run  round  the  street  frontage 
of  the  block. 


BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION  IN 
BRISTOL. 

Ox  Monday  last  a Building  Trades’  Exhibition 
was  opened  in  the  Rifle  Drill-hall,  Queen’s-road, 
Bristol,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Trades’  Exhibition  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Philip  Shrapnel,  well  known  in  connexion  with 
the  annual  Building  Exhibitions  in  London,  is 
the  secretary.  The  exhibits  include  recent 
inventions  and  novelties  in  construction,  sanita- 
tion, decoration,  sculpture,  art  furniture,  hard- 
ware, majolica,  terra-cotta,  smoke  abatement, 
gas  fittings  and  stoves,  and  electx-ic  lighting 
apparatus. 

We  note  among  the  exhibitox-s  some  well- 
known  firms.  Messrs.  Ashton  & Green 
(Limited),  of  London  and  Bristol,  have  four 
stands,  and  show  a variety  of  marble,  stone, 
and  enamelled  slate  chimney  - pieces,  with 
other  of  their  specialties.  Messrs.  John  Hall 
& Sons,  of  Brondmead,  Bristol,  have  a good 
display  of  glass  used  for  building  and  decorative 
pui-poses.  The  Cattvbrook  Brick  Company 
exhibit  white-pressed  facing  and  other  bricks. 
Among  other  local  exhibitors  are  the  Fishponds 
and  Bedminster  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and 
the  Great  Western  Pottery  Company,  Newton 
Abbot.  Other  well-known  exhibitors  are  Messrs. 
Pictor  & Sons;  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co.  ; H.  & 
C.  Davis  & Co. ; J.  L.  Bacon  & Co. ; and  the 
Bower  Barff  Rustless  Iron  Company. 

The  Exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the 
end  of  next  week. 


THE  LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN 
BANK  BUILDINGS  AT  STREATHAM. 
New  business  and  other  buildings  are  at  the 
present  time  being  erected  in  and  immediately 
around  Streatham,  which  is  expanding  at  a 
remarkable  rate  by  the  laying  out  of  the 
Telford  Park  and  other  adjoining  estates  for 
building  purposes.  A feature  in  the  buildings 
which  are  in  quick  succession  rising  up  is  the 
ornamental  character  of  the  shop  and  other 
business  establishments  in  the  main  road. 
Amongst  these  are  new  premises  which  have 
just  been  erected  for  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Banking  Company.  The  building  has 
two  main  frontages,  with  the  entrance  at  the 
angle.  The  gi-ound-fioor  part  of  the  elevation 
is  in  Portland  stone  aud  polished  Aberdeen 
granite,  the  upper  portion  being  in  red  brick, 
with  Portland  stone  for  window  dressings 
and  ornamentation.  There  is  a handsome 
balcony  immediately  over  the  entx-ance,  with 
balconettes  above  the  gi-ound -floor,  carried 
entirely  around  the  two  frontages.  The  floor 
of  the  telling  - room  is  laid  with  tesselated 
pavement.  Under  this  apartment  is  the 
strong-room,  the  walls  of  which  are  composed 
of  fire-brick  18  in.  in  thickness,  and  lined 
with  hoop  iron,  the  safes  and  door  having  been 
supplied  by  Milner’s  Safe  Manufactui-ing  Com- 
pany. The  door  of  the  safe  weighs  2.fc  tons. 
The  upper  part  of  the  building  consists  of  the 
manager’s  residence. 

Mr.  Ci-ewe  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Johnson, 
of  Wimbledon,  the  contractor. 


THE  PATENT  “LAZY”  VENTILATOR. 

Mr.  Alfred  R.  Holland,  manager  of  the 
Grand  Hotel,  Charing  - cross,  thinking  (as 
others  before  him  have  thought)  that  it  would 
be  a considerable  convenience  to  have  an  easy 
method  of  admitting  into  dwelling-rooms,  direct 
fi'om  the  outside,  a constant  stream  of  air 
(provided  it  can  be  done  without  causing  any 
draught,  and  that  it  can  be  readily  controlled), 
has  devised  and  patented  what  he  has  christened 
the  “ Lazy  ” ventilator, — not  very  happily, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  inasmuch  as  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  name 
is  that  the  ventilator  is  one  likely  to  com- 
mend itself  to  people  who  do  not  care  to 
take  much  trouble  about  ventilation.  The  ven- 
tilator can  be  applied  to  any  existing  window 
at  a moderate  cost.  It  has  been  practically 
tried  and  adopted  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
arrangements  are  pending  for  its  introduction 
into  several  other  establishments. 

Its  construction  is,  briefly,  as  follows : — An 
opening  is  made  between  the  meeting-rails  of 
the  sashes ; this  opening  is  covered  by  a hinged 
valve,  consisting  of  a strip  of  brass  or  other 
metal.  To  admit  the  air  it  is  only  necessarv  to 
pull  a cord,  which  raises  the  valve ; the  incoming 
air  strikes  against  the  underside  of  the  hinged 
plate,  and  is  deflected  upwards  without  causin'1- 
any  draught  to  persons  near  the  window.  On 
x-eleasing  the  cord,  the  valve  closes  auto- 
matically. The  valve  may  be  made  of  metal, 
india-rubber,  glass,  or  other  material,  and  may 
be  covered  on  tho  under-side  with  felt  or  cloth, 
so  as  to  entirely  shut  out  the  draught  when  tho 
valve  is  closed. 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
ventilator  in  action,  and  it  appeared  from  tests 
applied  to  answer  admirably.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  previous  inventors 
(among  them  Dr.  Peter  Hinckes  Bird)  have 
devised  means  for  effecting  practically  the  same 
end,  as  an  inspection  of  the  models  and  inven- 
tions in  the  Parkes  Museum  will  show. 


AN  ARCHITECT’S  CLAIM. 

TAXED  COSTS. 


Cantor  Lectures.  — The  first  course  of 
Cantor  lectures,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  will 
commence  on  Monday  next,  and  the  subject 
will  be  “ The  Scientific  Basis  of  Cookery,”  bv 
W.  Mattieu  Williams,  F.C.S.  The  introductox-y 
lectm-e  will  treat  of  modes  of  applying  heat ; 
l-adiation,  conduction,  and  convection  ; roasting, 
grilling,  baking,  boiliDg,  and  stewing.  The 
second  lecture  will  deal  with  the  constituents 
of  flesh  ; the  action  of  heat  on  albumen,  gelatine, 
fibrin,  &e. ; exosmosis  and  endosmosis  as  opera- 
ting in  the  kitchen ; maceration ; caseine  ; the 
cookery  of  cheese  and  its  nutritive  value ; milk, 
butter,  and  “ Bosch.”  In  the  third  and  con- 
cluding lecture  will  be  considered  the  nutritive 
constituents  of  vegetables ; the  changes  effected 
by  cookery  on  vegetable  substances,  &c.  The 
lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  a selected  exhibi- 
tion of  cooking  apparatus  and  appliances. 


The  vexed  question  of  taxed  costs  of  architects 
and  other  pi-ofessional  men  was  fought  last 
week  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Snell,  a West-country  archi- 
tect. The  Daily  Mercury  (Plymouth),  in 
reporting  the  case,  says  : — 

“At  the  Stonehouse  County  Court,  before  tho 
judge  (Mr.  J.  Giffard),  Mi-.  II.  J.  Snell,  architect 
and  surveyor,  brought  an  action  against  Mr.  J. 
Carnell,  of  Yelverton,  to  recover  12?.  2s.  9d.  for 
services  rendered. 

Mr.  J.  Shelly  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Curteis  for  the  defendant. 

Mi.  Shelly  said  that  in  the  year  1881  the  plaintiff 
was  employed  by  the  defendant  to  prepare  for  the 
erection  of  a dwelliDg-bouse  upon  his  property  at 
Yelverton.  This  he  did.  Just  at  this  time  Mr. 
Carnell  received  notice  (rom  the  Princetown  Rail- 
way Company  that  they  required  to  run  through 
the  land.  Mr.  Snell  then  prepared  plans  showio" 
how  the  land  might  be  laid  out  for  building  purpose.” 
In  order  to  do  this,  Mr.  Snell  visited  the  land  on 
several  occasions,  made  tracings,  held  consultations, 
&c.  Mr.  Snell  drew  up  his  evidence,  aud  attended 
two  days  at  the  hearing  of  the  arbitration.  Thu 
defendant  won  the  arbiti-ation,  and  Mr.  Snell  sen  . 
in  his  costs,  which  were  taxed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  his  bill  was  cut  down.  Tuo  taxation  was,  of 
course,  as  between  party  and  party,  but  the 
defendant  had  ref  xsod  to  pay  Mr.  Snell  the  balanco 
of  his  account. 

Mr.  Snell  said  his  valuation  of  the  land  was  659/., 
but  the  railway  company  had  only  offered  280/. 
The  arbitrators  awarded  502/.  As  a result  of  tho 
arbitration,  he  received  a cheque  for  nine  guineas 
in  settlement  of  a bill  of  22/.  2s.  9d.  He  was  told 
that  his  bill  had  been  taxed. 

Mr.  Curteis  cross-examined  the  witness  at  length, 
and  elicited  the  fact  from  tho  witness's  own  private 
diary  that  he  was  engaged  altogether  in  this  work 
twenty-two  hours,  aand  his  clerk  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Curteis  said  the  witness  was  allowed  2/.  2s.  a 
day,  and  51.  5s.  as  qualifying  fee.  Taking  tho 
ordinary  scale  of  allowance  to  professional  men, 
that  was  a fair  allowance. 

His  Honour. — I am  not  so  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Keats,  architect  and  surveyor,  and  Mr. 

J.  B.  Foster,  surveyor,  said  the  charges  were  fair 
and  moderate. 

Mr.  Curteis  said  the  defendant  fought  this  case  as 
..  matter^if  principle,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  a teat 
case.  This  action  came  with  particularly  bad  grace 
from  the  plaintiff,  as  he  had  been  already  paid  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  connexion  with  works  on 
tho  defendant’s  lands,  lie  considered  that  some  of 
the  charges,— 1/.  11s.  6d.  for  two  hours,  ami  3/.  3s.  fox- 
five  hours,— were  unfair.  The  costs  of  21.  2s.  a day 
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allowed  to  plaintiff,  and  51.  5s.  for  preliminary  work, 
were  fair  and  just. 

His  Honour  said  he  did  not  see  anything  un- 
reasonable in  these  charges,  considering  the  amount 
of  ability,  knowledge,  learning,  and  skill  which  the 
plaintiff  brought  into  operation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
defendant.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Curteis  that 
the  amount  of  costs  allowed  on  taxation  was  any 
criterion  at  all. 

He  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  full 
amount  claimed,  with  costs  on  the  higher  scale. 


ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  AND 
ESTIMATES. 


ASSOCIATIONS  WITH  THE  AVENUE 
HOTEL  SITE. 

Sie, — In  a footnote  to  the  account  of  the  new 
First  Avenue  Hotel  in  your  impression  of  last 
week  (p.  6S2),  “ Dryden  ” is,  I think,  a mistake, 
— though  doubtlessly  a typographical  mistake, — 
for  “ Haydn.”  The  circumstances  under  which 
the  composer  of  the  “ Creation”  came  to  reside 
at  No.  45,  High  Holborn,— a house  that  could 
scarcely  have  been  contemporary  with  Dryden, 
— may  be  not  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Purday,  who  wrote  and  set  to  an 
older  air  “The  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,” 
calling  one  morning  some  forty-five  years  since 
at  his  brother's  music-shop  (the  house  in  ques- 
tion), met  there  a fine-looking  hale  old  gentle- 
man, who  said,  “I  don’t  suppose  you  know  who 
I am?”  Mr.  Purday  bowing  assent,— I give 
the  story  in  almost  his  own  words, — the  elderly 
gentleman  resumed,  “ My  name  is  Bland.  \ ou 
see  in  me  the  first  proprietor  of  this  estab- 
lishment. About  forty  years  ago,  having 
made  up  my  mind  that  music  could  attain 
no  higher  degree  of  excellence  or  culti- 
vation, and  that  it  would  lose  more  rapidly 
than  it  had  gained  favour,  I resolved  to 
dispose  of  this  business  and  embark  my  capital 
in  some  other  venture.  I am  now  ninety  years 
of  age  nearly.”  Mr.  Bland  then  went  on  to 
recount  how  he  was  the  firBt  to  cross  over  to 
Germany  to  bring  the  celebrated  Haydn  to  this 
country,  adding  that  it  was  at  the  very  house  in 
which  they  were  then  conversing  that  Haydn 
was  domiciled  for  some  while  on  arriving  in 
England.  Reaching  Vienna,  Mr.  Bland  was 
introduced  to  Haydn  when  the  latter  was 
shaving.  “Ah!”  he  said,  complaining^  that 
the  process  was  by  no  means  easy,  “what 
would  I not  give  for  a good  pair  of  English 
razors ! Why,  I would  give  one  of  my  best 
quartets  for  them.”  “ So,”  said  Bland,  I 
hastened  to  my  hotel  and  returned  with  a pair 
of  my  own,  with  which  he  seemed  greatly 
pleased,  and  at  once  handed  me  the  quartet 
which  I published  by  the  name  of  the  ‘ Razor 
Quartet.’  He,  at  the  same  time,  gave  me  the 
cantata  ‘O  Naxos.”’  Haydn  removed  subse- 
quently to  No.  1,  Bury  (Berry)  street,  St. 
James’s. 

W.  E.  Milliken. 


Sir, — I observe  in  your  report  of  the  anuual 
dinner  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution 
[p.  650]  that  Mr.  Howard  Colls  makes  some  strong 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  architects  and  quant'.ties, 
one  natural  inference  from  which  may  be  that 
builders  should  put  no  faith  in  architects  in  this 
matter. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  an  architect,  strictly  speaking, 
ought  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
quantities.  It  is  not  his  business,  but  the 
builder’s,  to  prepare  estimates  ; and  the  architect's 
duties  are  complete  when  he  has  furnished  the 
working  drawings  and  specification,  except  the 
superintendence  during  the  progress  of  the  work. 
Although,  of  course,  tho  practice  of  providing  bills 
quantities  has  some  conveniences  and  advantages 
...  obtaining  estimates,  and  a basis  of  uniformity  for 
the  same,  in  many  respects  it  was  an  evil  day  for 
architects  when  they  undertook  to  prepare  them ; 
for,  though  it  may  have  put  much  money  into  the 
pockets  of  some,  it  ha~s  undoubtedly  lowered  the 
prestige  of  the  whole  body.  It  has  also  exposed 
them  to  the  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  building 
public  and  their  clients  of  sharing  with  the  quantity 
surveyor,  or  builder,  in  surreptitious  profits  and 
commissions  ; and  lastly,  but  not  least,  the  custom 
which  has  been  developed  in  somo  offices  of  good 
standing,  of  deputing  the  specifications  to  sur- 
veyors, has  put  a whip  into  the  hands  of  builders  to 
be  scourged  with  by  them,  as  exemplified  in  the 
speech  referred  to.  E. 


BRICKMAKING  MACHINES. 

Sir, — A paper  from  America  states  that  at  the 
Louisville  Exhibition  (Kentucky)  now  open,  one  of 
the  great  attractions  is  a brickmakiug  machino  by 
Cyrus  Chambers,  of  Philadelphia,  which  every  day 
kneads,  squares,  throws  iuto  au  oven,  and  dries  up- 
wards of  50,000  bricks  of  perfect  shape  and  quality. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  bringing  this  result  before  tho 
notice  of  our  brickmakers  at  home,  and  could  not 
any  of  your  contributors  give  further  particulars 
concerning  recent  improvements  made  in  an  industry 
of  such  primordial  importance  to  those  connected 
with  the  building  profession  in  our  country  '! 


WOTTON’S  “ ELEMENTS  OF 
ARCHITECTURE.” 

Sir — lu  the  interesting  abstract  of  Sir  Henry 
Wottou’s  “ Elements  of  Architecture,"  contained  in 
your  last  week’s  number,  it  is  conjectured  that 
that  composition  first  appeared  in  1651  under  the 
direction  of  Iz»ak  Walton.  I beg  to  say  that  I have 
a copy  of  the  “ Elements,”  consisting  of  123  pages, 
priuted  in  1624.  This  formerly  belonged  to  J. 
Britton,  having  his  name  on  the  title-page,  followed 
by  that  of  Mr.  J.  Elmes. 

From  a memorandum  in  Mr.  Elmes  s writing  he 
seems  to  have  considered  it  the  author  s own  copy  ; 
for  it  runs  thus  N.B.— This  copy  has  a uote 

in  manuscript  by  the  author  at  page  88, ' the 
style  of  which  is  evidently  of  the  time. 


J.  O’Connell. 


ELM-WOOD  BLOCKS. 


704, 


Sir, —In  reply  to  the  inquiry  made  [p. 
au/e]  as  to  the  use  of  elm  for  wood-block  floors, 
I introduced  this  material  in  the  floor  of  the 
new  church  at  Merifield,  near  Torpoint,  fifteen 
years  ago  ; and  the  blocks  have  lasted  and 
worn  perfectly.  But  they  were  2J  in.  thick, 
and  were  Burnetised  before  la\iog.  which  pro 
cess  does  not  seem  to  afford  any  certain  protec- 
tion from  decay,  though  it  seasons  the  wood 
driving  out  the  sap,  and  makes  it  less  liable 
the  same  amount  of  shrinkage.  With  elm,  again, 
there  is  not  the  same  danger  of  decay  from  a damp 
bo  1 as  there  is  with  other  wood.  They  should 
laid  nevertheless,  in  a waterproof  composition 
as  not  to  cause  the  wood  to  swell  in  the  laying  and 
shrink  in  the  drying.  Tho  floor  above  alluded 
has  been  kept  in  a fine  condition  by  rubbing  w 
wax  and  turpentine,  and  is  quite  ornamental. 

Wm.  White,  F.S.A. 


1,690.  F.  P.  Preston,  J.  T.  Prestige,  and 
E.  J.  Preston,  Deptford,  and  E.  W.  de  Rusett,  . 
Anerley.  Lavatories.  April  4, 1883.  Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  4,013,  of  1889,  in  i 
arranging  the  fittings  of  folding  lavatories.  The  basin  is 
supported  by  lugs  projecting  from  the  frame, 


shaped  that  when  turned  up  a spout  shoots  the  water  into  . 
the  receiver  below.  The  supply  vessel  above  may  be  • 


supply  

pivoted  so  that  the  water  cun  be  poured  out,  or  a pipe  - 
mav  lead  therefrom  to  the  basin.  A looking-glass  is 
pivoted  above,  and  shelves  or  racks  are  made  for  the  > 
water-bottle,  tumblers,  &c. 

1,705.  T.  C.  Olney,  Manchester.  Construc- 
tion of  hot  - water  apparatus  for  heating  . 
buildings,  &c.  April  5,  1883.  Price  Od. 

To  combine  tho  advantages  of  the  high  and  low  pressure  . 
systems  a vertical  closed  tube  is  connected  with  the  hot-  : 
water  circulating  pipe,  which  again  is  connected  with  a i 
closed  cylinder,  within  which  is  a double-actmg  inlet  and  - 
outlet  safety-valve,  similar  to  that  described  in  Patent  l 
No.  4,393,  of  1881.  This  cylinder  is  connected  with  the 
supply-cistern. 

1,712.  J.  Barnes,  Manchester.  Damp-proof  • 
and  non-inflammable  material  for  lining  walls,  ■ 
&c.  April  5,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  of  the  pulp  of  papyrus  pressed  and  rolled,  1 
and  then  coated  with  a mixture  of  tallow,  cotton-seed  oil. 
Burgundy  pitch,  tar,  resin,  alum,  and  gum  arable,  in  a 
boiling  state,  over  which  again  is  placed  a sheet  of  toxtile  I 
fabric.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,728.  F.  Service,  London.  Tool  for  use  in 
pointing  the  joints  of  brickwork  and  masonry,  j 
April  5,  1883.  Price  6d. 

This  tool  has  two  spring  blades,  the  distance  between  • 
which  is  regulated  by  a screw.  Tho  ends  of  the  blades  are  r 
turned  outwards  at  right  angles,  and  are  \ -shaped.  The  . 
edges  of  the  blades  are  sharpened  near  the  bonds,  and  the 
putty  is  cut  off  on  both  sides  simultaneously. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTEB8  PATENT. 

5,411.  R.  Schulz,  Dresden.  Petroleum- 


heating apparatus.  Nov.  16,  1883. 

5,421.  E.  Hurley,  Birmingham.  Closet-pan 
apparatus.  Nov.  17,  1883. 

5,438.  T.  E.  Bladon  and  W.  Matthews, 
Birmingham.  Apparatus  for  ventilation.  Nov. 
, 1883. 

5,467.  M.  Mackay,  London.  Plastic  com- 
pounds. Nov.  20,  1883. 


CLOCKS  AND  BELLS. 

Tiverton. — A new  clock  for  the  tower  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Tiverton,  has  just  been  set 
in  motion  by  the  donor,  Mr.  IT.  S.  Gill,  J.P.I 
The  preparation  of  the  chamber  for  the  recep-j 
tion  of  the  clock  was,  with  other  work  in  the 
tower,  ontrnsted  to  Messrs.  Grater  & Pyle,1 


4,944.  A. 
stove. 


Heating 


3,634.  B.  J. 


NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Nov.  20,  1883. 

C.  Kennard,  Falkirk. 

Oct,  17,  1883. 

Nov.  23,  1883. 

B.  Mills,  Loudon.  Hygienic 
joint  for  doors,  windows,  &c.  (Com.  by  J. 
Couturier,  Lyons.)  July  24,  1883. 

5,019.  E.  Newton,  Hitchin.  Securing  glass 
in  greenhouses,  window-frames,  &c.  Oct.  22, 
1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  November  24,  1883. 

1,570.  R.  A.  Hunter,  Dublin.  Ventilators 
and  chimney  - exhausters.  March  28,  1883. 
Price  8d. 

Across  the  top  of  the  pipe  or  sbuft  are  two  horizontal 
plates,  the  pipe  projecting  u little  above  the  lower  one. 
The  wind  Blowing  across  between  these  two  plates 
establishes  an  upward  draught. 

1 643.  F.  J.  Biggs,  London.  Latches  and 
locks.  April  2,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  relates  to  methods  whereby  the  lock  is  adaptable  to 
either  right  or  left  hand  doors.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,658.  J.  Wright,  London.  Manufacture  of 
cement.  April  3,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  is  made  from  different  fumac*  slags  pulverised  and 
mixed  together.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,688.  H.  J.  Allison,  London.  Coloured  glass 
windows.  (Com.  by  J.  La  Farge,  New  York, 
U.S.A.)  April  4,  1883.  Price  4d. 

A light  metallic  framing  is  substituted  for  the  usual 


bnilders.  From  the  bells  to  the  bottom  of  the  i 
tower  everything  has  been  thoroughly  renovated,  i 
and  the  various  chambers  have  been  substnn-i 
tially  floored, — not  too  soon,  as  the  floor  of  the 
belfry  was  found  to  be  in  a dangerous  condition,, 
the  beams  supporting  it  being  broken.  Formerly! 
the  clock  chamber  was  entered  from  the  room 
beneath  by  aid  of  a ladder  through  a trap-door, 
but  now  a doorway,  6 ft.  high  and  2 wide,  has 
been  constructed  a foot  or  two  above  the  clock 
chamber,  which  is  now  conveniently  entered 
from  the  staircase  by  a short  flight  of  steps: 
The  clock  itself  is  an  eight-day  turret  clock, 
made  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Co.,  of  Croydon.  The 
skeleton  dial  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  tower  if 
7 ft.  6 in.  in  circumference.  The  quarter-hourr 
are  chimed  on  tho  eight  bells  of  the  church,  and 
the  hour  is  struck  on  the  tenor  bell. 

Ladock  (Cornwall). — A new  peal  of  six  belli 
has  just  been  huug  in  the  tower  of  the  parist 
church  to  take  the  place  of  the  three  old  ones 
one  of  which  had  been  in  use  since  the  time  o: 
Charles  II.  They  bore  the  dates  1670  aud  1743 
These  dates  have  been  retained  on  the  new  bells 
as  well  as  the  old  inscriptions.  The  old  frame 
work,  as  also  the  beams  and  floor,  had  becom' 
so  decayed  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  ring  th« 
bells.  Tho  six  new  bells  are  in  the  key  of  G 
the  tenor  weighs  about  12  cwt.,  and  the  weigh: 
of  tho  peal  is  about  tons.  They  are  support*' 
on  beams  of  massive  English  oak,  and  the  frame 
work  is  of  the  same  material,  and  are  well  hum 
for  scientific  ringing.  They  were  cast  b 
Messrs.  Taylor,  Loughborough,  and  fitted  am 
hung  by  Mr.  W.  Agget,  of  Chagford,  Devor 
In  1864  the  restoration  of  the  church  was  com 
pleted,  the  whole  of  the  expense  being  born 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Wise,  rector  of  the  parMt 
and  after  au  interval  of  nearly  twenty  years  th 
parishioners  with  unanimity  and  zeal  decided  t 
raise  the  necessary  funds  for  the  erection  of  tt 
peal  of  bells,  and  thereby  testify  their  appn 
ciation  of  their  rector’s  many  acts  of  liberalit 


leading,”  and  a thin  sheet  of  glass  is  placed  o 
side  of  the  coloured  glass  work.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


ith 


during  the  past  thirty-seven  years.  The  sum  t 
246/.  was  raised,  which,  with  124/.  g 


246/.  was  raised,  which,  with  124/.  given  by  tl 
rector,  provided  for  the  cost  of  the  new  bells. 

Cardiff. — A large  clock  has  just  been  cor 
pleted  and  fixed  in  the  tower  of  Wenroe  Churc. 
Cardiff.  It  is  fitted  with  all  the  latest  iraprov 
ments,  and  is  by  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons, 
Derby.  


• Compiled  by  Hart  * Co.,  Patent  Agents,  180,  Flee:. 
street. 


British  Museum  Lectures.  — Sir  Jam 

Alexander  occupied  the  chair  at  the  third 
Mr.  Hodgetts’  lectures,  in  the  Anglo  - Sax> 
Room,  on  Wednesday.  The  lecture  was  ve 
successful.  We  shal'l  give  a detailed  report 
the  first  three  lectures  in  oar  next. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 
Northampton.— The  whole  of  the  new  offices 


t me  new  omces 

ot  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  at 
the  Castle  Station,  in  this  town,  were  opened  on 
the  19th  ult.  The  new  building  is  two  stories 
high,  with  a ground  measurement  of  120  ft.  by 
40  ft.  The  materials  most  largely  used  in  its  com 
struction  are  Loughborough  red  pressed  bricks 
with  white  glazed  jambs,  Hollington  stone  sills, 
and  Duston  stone  strings  and  cornices.  The 
building  has  been  erected  for  the  company  by 
Mr.  J.  Hartley,  of  Birmingham,  who  was  also 
the  contractor  for  the  adjoining  goods  wai-e- 
[ house.  Mr.  J.  Savage,  who  has  acted  in  this 
capacity  during  the  construction  of  the  entire 
station,  was  clerk  of  the  works,  and  the  Dalston 
Iron  Co.  supplied  the  ironwork.  The  cost  of  the 
' passenger  station  approaches  40,000?. 

Woolston  (Southampton).— On  the  19th ult. the 
Clausentum  Masonic  Hall,  Woolston,  which  has 
just  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
brethren  of  the  Clausentum  Lodge  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  was  consecrated  by  the  R.W. 
Provincial  Grand  Master  of  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Br.  W.  W.  B.  Beach,  M.P.  The 
building  is  constructed  of  red  bricks,  pointed 
externally  with  black  mortar,  and  relieved 
with  bands  of  white  bricks,  and  Bath  stone 
dressings  to  doors,  windows,  &c.,  a prominent 
feature  in  the  front  being  a representation  of  a 
Roman  eagle,  surrounded  by  a laurel  wreath, 
with  the  word  “ Clausentum  ” under,  emblematic 
of  the  lodge,  carved  in  stone  by  Mr.  Muuday,  of 
Fremantle.  The  lodge-room  is  approached 
through  an  ante  or  robing  room,  and  is  40  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  14  ft.  high  at  the  sides,  and  20  ft.  in  the 
centre,  being  ceiled  halfway  up  the  rafters. 
The  ceiling  is  cut  up  into  four  bays  by  three 
ornamental  roof-trusses,  each  bay'  being  sub- 
divided into  panels  by  moulded  wooden  ribs.  A 
lantern  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  two 
central  bays,  the  sashes  of  which  are  glazed 
with  obscured  glass  in  geometrical  patterns. 
A semicircular-headed  recess  is  formed  in  the 
eastern  end,  containing  a circular  window, 
glazed  with  stained  glass  in  Masonic  patterns 
and  colours.  The  whole  of  the  premises  are 
lighted  by  gas,  the  lodge-room  having,  in  addi- 
tion to  four  brackets,  two  special  made  brass 
tripod  pendants  from  lantern,  each  having 
Sugg’s  patent  100-candle  burners.  This  portion 
of  the  work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  George 
Vivian,  of  Bernard-street.  The  building  has 
been  designed,  and  the  work  carried  out,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Br.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  archi- 
tect, Southampton,  the  contractor  for  the  works 
being  Br.  W.  H.  Chapman,  P.M.,  of  Woolston. 

Leeds.  — At  a meeting  of  the  Leeds  Town 
Council  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Emsley  introduced 
a series  of  resolutions,  the  first  of  which  was  to 
enable  the  Corporation  to  make  and  maintain  a 
new  street  commencing  in  Park-row,  opposite 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  General  Post- 
office,  and  terminating  at  the  junction  of  Aire- 
etreet  with  Wellington-street ; and  also  to  widen 
and  improve  Infirmary- street,  Quebec-street, 
Wellington  street,  and  Aire-street.  Another 
resolution  authorised  and  empowered  the  Cor- 
poration to  purchase  by  compulsion  or  agree- 
ment the  Coloured  Cloth  Hall  estate  and  other 
lands,  houses,  and  property  required  for  the 
new  street  and  street  improvements  before 
mentioned.  Other  resolutions  submitted  sought 
to  make  provision  for  preventing  the  pollution 
or  fouling  of  streams  and  watercourses  com- 
municating with  the  water-supply  of  the  Cor- 
poration ; and  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  borrowing 
powers  of  the  Corporation.  A long  debate  took 
place,  and  several  members  opposed  the  carrying 
out  of  the  whole  scheme,  on  the  ground  that 
i they  were  without  information  as  to  the  cost 
| and  ultimately  Mr.  Emsley  limited  his  motion 
to  the  acquirement  of  the  Cloth  Hall  site,  and 
; as  thus  amended,  it  was  carried  by  a majority 
of  forty-two  to  ten  votes.  Other  items  men- 
1 tioned  m the  original  proposal  were  then  put 
| separately  aud  carried.— At  the  same  meeting 
, Alderman  Firth  moved, — 

That  the  Council  confirm  the  provisional  agree- 
| uient  made  by  the  Highways  Committee  with  the 
| lessors  erf  the  Great  Ayton  Quarry  for  the  termina- 
*,on  of  the  lease  of  the  same  upon  the  1st  of  January 
upon  the  following  terms  The  lessors  to 
pay  to  the  Corporation  the  sum  of  550?.,  releasing 
the  Corporation  from  all  claims  and  liabilities  under 
the  lease,  and  taking  the  plant  of  the  Corporation 
a°  it  stands,  at  the  quarry;  and  the  Corporation 
agreeing  to  take  from  Mr.  Winn,  the  proposed  new 
(lessee  of  the  quarry,  8,000  tons  of  good  machine- 
broken  stone  per  year,  for  two  years,  at  4s.  3d.  per 
ton,  delivered  on  the  rail  in  Corporation  wagons  at 
Great  Ayton. 


Mr.  Hunt  seconded,  and  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Newcastle  - o?i  - Tyne.  — Extensive  building 
operations  are  about  to  be  commenced  at 
Elswick  by  the  laying-out  for  building  sites 
of  a very  large  portion  of  the  late  Mr.  Buddie 
Atkinson’s  estate.  The  estate  begins  exactly 
at  the  western  boundary  of  the  borough,  and 
extends  westward  over  800  yards,  and  north- 
ward to  Benwell  820  yards,  the  total  area  of  the 
estate  being  473,000  superficial  yards.  The 
portion  at  present  put  into  the  market  has  an 
area  of  140,000  superficial  yards.  It  was 
oi’iginally  intended  to  give  the  streets  a width 
of  40  ft.,  but  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
Benwell  Local  Board  they  were  reduced  to 
36  ft.,  to  make  the  back  streets  24  ft.  in  width 
instead  of  20  ft.  as  originally  laid  out,  and  the 
streets  will  contain,  on  an  average,  twenty- 
eight  houses,  with  an  eastern  and  western 
aspect.  The  houses  will  be  tenemented  and 
self-contained,  with  large  yards  and  all  the 
usual  useful  outhouses.  Clara-street,  which 
will  be  46  ft.  in  width,  will  be  the  main 
artery,  running  from  south  to  north,  and  will 
extend  from  Scotswood-road  on  the  south  to 
Buddle-road  on  the  north.  It  will  afterwards 
be  extended  to  Benwell-road,  the  extreme 
northern  portion  of  the  estate.  The  houses 
here  will  be  built  on  a larger  scale  than  those 
in  the  other  streets,  and  will  consist  of  twenty- 
four  with  a western  aspect,  and  twenty-two 
with  an  eastern  aspect.  The  next  street  will  be 
School-street,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands  a 
school.  The  last  and  the  most  western  street 
on  the  estate  at  present  will  be  Atkinson-road, 
with  a width  of  50  feet.  The  houses,  31  in 
number,  to  be  built  in  this  street,  will  be  of  a 
superior  class,  and  will  be  self  - contained. 
Running  from  east  to  west,  at  the  northern 
portion  of  the  estate,  will  be  Buddle-road, 
having  a width  of  50  ft.  Facing  this  road 
blocks  of  houses  will  be  erected,  each  block  to 
contain  five  houses.  Plans  for  the  laying-out 
of  the  whole  estate  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
William  Glover,  architect,  Market  - street, 
Newcastle. 

Exeter.  — At  a quarterly  Court  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital, 
held  a few  days  ago,  it  was  resolved  to  make 
certain  additions  and  alterations,  at  an  esti 
mated  cost  of  9701. 


NEW  POST  OFFICES. 

Belfast.  — The  committee  appointed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  examine  the  plans  of  the  new  post-office  and 
report  thereon  have  conferred  with  Mr.  Owen, 
the  architect,  who  came  from  Dublin  for  the 
purpose.  After  a lengthened  consideration  of 
the  question,  during  which  the  committee 
pointed  out  their  views,  and  the  alterations 
they  suggested,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he 
believed  the  Board  of  Works  was  anxious  to 
accede  as  much  as  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Belfast  merchants. 

Llanelly.  — The  plans  for  a new  Post-office 
here,  with  two  shops  attached,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Postmaster- General,  and  the 
work  in  connexion  with  the  new  buildings  has 
been  commenced . The  masonry  part  of  the 
contract  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  David 
Hughes,  of  Annesley-street,  and  the  carpentry 
to  Mr.  John  David,  Lakefield.  The  buildings 
which  will  cost  about  2,0001.,  are  to  be  com 
pleted  about  Juue  next. 


ORGANS. 


Lustleigk  (Devon). — The  new  organ  in  the 
parish  church  of  Lustleigh  has  been  opened. 
The  instrument  contains  : — Great  organ, — open 
diapason,  8 ft. ; rohr  flute,  8 ft. ; salicional,  8 ft. ; 
flute,  4 ft.  Swell  organ,  — Geigen  principal, 
8 ft.  ; hohl  flute,  8 ft. ; dulciaua,  8 ft.  ; vox 
angelica,  8 ft. ; principal,  4 ft.  ; oboe,  8 ft. ; 
pedal-organ  bourdon,  16  ft.,  thirty  notes;  two 
composition  pedals  to  great  organ  ; two  ditto  to 
swell  organ.  The  whole  woodwork  inside 
mechanism  is  of  hard  wood,  varnished  to  pro- 
tect it  from  damp,  and  the  wood  pipes  are 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  case  is  of  Indian 
oak.  The  orgau  was  built  by  Mr.  Geo.  Tucker, 
Martin-street,  Plymouth. 

Stonehonse.  — The  orgau  at  St.  George’s 
parish  church,  Stonehouso,  has  just  undergone 
several  alterations  and  additions.  In  the 
execution  of  this  work  Messrs.  Hele  & Co.  have 
been  engaged. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Horseheath.  — The  chancel  of  Horseheath 
Church,  Cambridgeshire,  was  re-opened  on  the 
21st  ult.,  afeer  restoration  necessitated  by  the 
south  wall  having  fallen  considerably  out  of  the 
perpendicular.  The  wall  has  now  been  entirely 
rebuilt  of  the  old  flint  stone,  and  a new  chancel 
door  erected.  An  old  oak  roof,  which  was 
hidden  under  the  plaster  ceiling,  has  been 
opened  out.  The  old  seats  in  the  chancel  have 
been  cleared  away  and  oak  stalls  erected  in  then- 
places.  The  interesting  old  monuments,  with 
the  two  effigies  of  Sir  Gyles  Alington,  Master 
of  the  Ordnance  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  of  his  successors,  have  been  carefully 
restored,  and  the  coats  of  arms  re-painted,  and 
they  are  now  situated  within  the  new  altar-rails 
so  as  to  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  from 
further  injury.  The  brass  of  Sir  Philip  Do 
Argentine  remains  in  its  position,  having  by  the 
side  of  it  a brass  which  was  removed  from  the 
south  aisle,  and  had  been  covered  many  years 
with  seats.  The  restoration  has  been  carried 
out  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  of  Bishop’s  Stort- 
ford,  aud  the  work  has  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  Rattee  & Ket-t,  of  Cambridge.  The 
chancel  dates  back  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

Hunslet.  — The  foundation  - stone  of  St. 
Cuthbert’s  Church,  Beeston-road,  West  Hunslet, 
Leeds,  was  laid  on  the  24th  ult.,  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Wigram.  The  new  church  is  intended  to 
supersede  a temporary  structure  which  has  been 
used  for  church  services  since  1878,  in  which 
year  it  was  erected  by  the  Leeds  Church  Ex- 
tension Society  at  a cost  of  500?.  The  cost  of 
the  new  church  will  be  3,000?.  The  building 
will  be  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  will  accom- 
modate 500  wox-shippers.  Messrs.  Perkin  & 
Bulmer,  of  Leeds,  are  the  architects,  and  the 
contractors  are  Messrs.  Longley  Brothers,  of 
Hunslet. 

Linslade  (Leighton-Buzzard.)  — A handsome 
reredos  has  just  been  erected  at  St.  Barnabas’s 
Church,  Linslade.  It  is  principally  composed 
of  Corsehill  red  sandstone,  the  centx-al  part 
above  the  altar  having  a pediment  enriched 
with  carved  cresting  and  a finial  at  the  apex. 
The  centi-al  panel  has  a richly  moulded  and 
cusped  arch,  with  a mottled  alabaster  inlay,  over 
which  is  a circular  medallion  containing  the 
Agnus  Dei.  The  panels  on  either  side  of  it  are 
square  trefoil-headed,  with  inlay  of  alabaster 
The  wings,  containing  circular  cinque-foiled 
cusped  panels,  inlaid  with  yellow  Mansfield 
stone,  have  a rich  running  foliated  frieze  with 
circular  medallions  at  intervals,  containing 
sacred  emblems.  The  surbase  of  the  wings  is 
of  ForeBt  of  Dean  stone.  At  the  same  church 
a memorial  pulpit  has  been  erected,  the  upper 
part  of  wainscot  richly  carved,  with  some  open 
panels;  the  lower  portion  of  Corsehill  stone 
with  richly-carved  capitals,  containing  various 
emblematic  flowers  aud  foliage.  The  architect 
of  both  works  was  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey, 

F .S.A.,  and  they  have  been  executed  by 
Messrs.  White  & Sons,  of  Vauxhall  Bridge- 
road. 

Canton  (Cardiff). — The  foundation-stone  of 
the  projected  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  on  a 
site  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
in  King’s-road,  Canton,  Cardiff,  was  laid  on  the 
14th  ult.  At  present  the  erection  of  thi-ee 
bays  of  the  nave  and  the  north  and  south  aisles 
are  being  proceeded  with.  About  3,000?.  has 
been  subscribed  towards  the  cost  of  the  edifice. 
This  amount  will  be  nearly  expended  in  the 
erection  of  the  first  part  of  the  building,  which 
will  be  constructed  from  designs  by  Mr.  J. 
Pi-ichard,  diocesan  architect.  The  contractor 
is  Mr.  S.  Shepton.  The  total  cost  of  the 
structure,  when  complete,  will  be  5,000?. 
There  will  be  immediate  accommodation  for 
422  worshippers,  and  eventually  this  will  bo 
extended  so  as  to  provide  for  800  seats. 

Edgbaston. — It  is  pi-oposed  to  considerably 
enlarge  St.  George’s  Church,  Edgbaston,  Bir- 
mingham. Only  the  south  aisle  of  the  old 
structure  will  be  interfered  with,  aud  the  walls 
of  this  will  be  rebuilt  in  a new  position  next  to 
the  Westboume-road.  It  is  proposed  to  build 
a well-proportioned  nave;  this  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  design.  There  will  be  an  effec- 
tive clearstory,  and  the  arcades  will  have  to 
coi-respond  in  height  with  the  present  ones,  but 
will  be  more  substantial  in  character.  Thei-o 
will  be  a large  chancel,  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  a modern  choii-.  The  nave  of  the 
pi-escnt  chui-ch  will  become  a north  aisle,  and 
the  present  chancel  will  become  a chancel  aisle. 

A new  south  porch  will  be  built,  ample  pro- 
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vision  being  made  for  the  exit  of  the  con- 
gregation. It  has  been  the  aim  of  the 
architect  (Mr.  J.  A.  Chatwin)  to  make  the 
interior  effective,  and  of  good  proportions.  The 
exterior  will  be  carried  out  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture  as  the  present  structure.  The 
cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  6,000/.  This 
does  not  include  a reredos,  pulpit,  or  oak  choir 
stalls.  The  church,  when  enlarged,  will  seat 
1,300  persons,  or  350  more  than  at  present. 

St.  John's  Wood. — Through  the  liberality . of 
a member  of  the  congregation,  a rich  traceried 
carved  oak  screen  has  lately  been  added  to  the 
chancel  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Hamilton-terrace, 
N.W.,  filling  up  a wide  archway  on  the  south 
side,  and  thus  better  connecting  the  scheme  of 
coloured  wall  decoration.  The  architect  was 
Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  and  the  screen  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Underwood  & Sons,  of 
Buckhurst-hill. 

Newport  (near  Barnstaple). — New  choir-stalls 
aud  prayer-desks  have  just  been  placed  in  the 
chancel  of  Newport  Church.  Mr.  Hancock 
executed  the  work,  including  the  carving,  which 
is  made  of  pitch-pine,  polished.  The  only  thing 
now  wanting  to  complete  the  restoration  is  the 
seating  of  the  nave  and  aisle. 

Liverpool. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
Waterloo  Park,  Waterloo,  was  opened  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liverpool  on  the  21st  ult.  The  church 
is  in  the  form  of  a Latin  cross  on  plan,  with 
central  tower.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone, 
with  freestone  dressings  of  corn-grit,  from 
Bath.  The  interior  is  lined  with  dark  crimson 
bricks,  with  black  bands,  interspersed  with 
stone,  and  all  the  piers,  archings,  and  mould- 
ings are  of  Corsham  stone.  The  woodwork  is 
entirely  of  pitch-pine,  and  of  massive  character, 
with  open  boarded  roof.  There  is  a chancel, 
with  reredos  designed  by  Messrs.  O'Neill,  of 
Church-street. 

Twvford. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Twyford, 
near  Beading,  Berkshire,  has  just  been  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  a north  aisle  having  an 
eastern  transeptal  projection,  as  also  an  organ - 
chamber  and  new  vestry  on  the  south  side.  All 
the  new  open-timber  roofs,  as  well  as  the  new 
benches,  are  of  English  oak,  like  the  rest  of  the 
church,  which  was  erected  in  1847  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  The 
walls  are  principally  built  of  flint,  with  West- 
wood  stone  dressings.  The  glazing  is  of  cathedral 
rolled  glass  in  various  ornamental  lead  patterns. 
The  extension  and  improvement  of  the  warming 
apparatus  has  been  effected  by  Messrs.  Rosser 
& Russell,  the  additional  lighting  arrangements 
being  by  Mr.  John  Court,  of  Brompton.  The 
builder  was  Mr.  Weyman,  of  Henley-on-Tbames, 
and  the  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  Chinnock.  Mr. 
B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.,  was  the  architect 
concerned. 

Darlington. — Holy  Trinity  Church,  Darling- 
ton, which  was  re-opened  on  the  22nd  ult.  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham,  has  been  re-seated, 
ventilated,  and  lighted  from  designs  by  Mr.  G. 
G.  Hoskins,  architect. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

(.'hipping  Norton. — A window  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  the  Chipping  Norton  Cemetery  has 
recently  been  tilled  with  stained  glass,  in 
memory  of  the  late  William  and  Esther  Bliss,  at 
the  cost  of  the  children  of  the  late  Edwin  and 
Mary  Bliss.  The  subject  chosen  is  the  appear- 
ance of  our  Lord  to  Mary  Magdalene  after  His 
Resurrection.  The  window  is  by  Messrs.  John 
Hardman  & Co.,  of  Birmingham. 

Godmanchester. — The  large  east  wiudow  of 
the  south  aisle  of  the  parish  church  has  just 
been  filled  with  stained  glass  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  John  Thomas  Baumgartner,  M.D  , and 
also  to  Philippa,  his  wife.  The  window,  which 
consists  of  five  lights,  is  divided  into  a top  and 
bottom  compartment.  The  top  is  illustrative  of 
a portion  of  the  Te  Deum.  “ We  praise  Thee, 
O God  : we  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  Lord,” 
being  represented  in  the  centre  light,  and  “ The 
glorious  company  of  the  Apostles,”  “The 
goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets,”  “ The  noble 
army  of  Martyrs,”  and  ‘‘The  Holy  Church 
throughout  all  the  world,”  being  depicted  in  the 
other  four  lights.  The  lower  compartment 
illustrates  the  following  passages  from  the 
New  Testament:  “I  was  an  hungered  and  ye 
gave  me  meat,”  “ I was  thirsty  and  ye  gave  me 
drink,”  “ I was  a stranger  and  ve  took  me  in,” 
“ I wa6  naked  and  ye  clothed  me,”  and  “ I was 
in  prison  and  ye  came  unto  me.”  The  work 
waB  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Thompson;  builders, 


Peterborough,  but  the  glass  was  stained  and 
glazed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & Grylls,  Newman- 
street,  London. 

Barkistand  Church,  Yorks.— The  three-light 
east  window  of  this  church  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  in  pursuance  of  a bequest  by 
the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Collins.  The  subject  of  the 
chief  central  light  is  the  Ascension.  In  the 
flanking  lights  are  respectively  St.  Peter  bear- 
ing the  keys,  and  St.  Paul  the  sword.  These 
are  richly  and  deeply  coloured  on  diapered 
ruby  backgrounds.  The  canopies,  bordures,  and 
tracery  lights  are  enriched  with  foliated  orna- 
mentation in  harmony  with  the  style  of  treat- 
ment, viz.,  the  Late  Decorated.  The  work  is 
by  the  firm  of  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds,  whose 
design  was  selected  in  a limited  competition,  the 
supervising  architects  being  Messrs.  Leeming  & 
Leeming,  of  Halifax. 

Longstock. — The  village  church  of  Longstock, 
Hants,  has  recently  received  the  addition  of 
three  Munich  staiued-gluss  windows.  That  at 
the  east  end  represents  the  Crucifixion,  one  at 
the  south  the  Holy  Family,  and  one  over  the 
font  the  Lord’s  Baptism.  The  whole  of  the 
work  in  these  windows  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Gulval. — A new  Wesleyan  chapel  is  being 
erected  at  Gulval,  Cornwall.  It  is  to  seat  340 
persons,  and  will  have  schoolroom,  class-rooms, 
&C-,  underneath.  The  cost  will  be  about 
1,000/.  Mr.  James  Hicks,  of  Redruth,  is  the 

^Stranraer. — A new  United  Presbyterian 
church  is  being  erected  in  Lewes-street  by  the 
West  United  Presbyterian  Church  congrega- 
tion, Stanraer.  The  building  adjoins  the 
County  Buildings,  and  is  expected  to  cost 
about  3,000/.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Pettigrew, 
Glasgow. 

Belfast—  On  the  17th  ult.  the  foundation- 
stones  of  a new  Methodist  Church  in  the 
Crumlin-road,  Belfast,  were  laid.  The  new 
building  is  to  provide  for  a congregation  at 
present  meeting  in  premises  which  will  shortly 
be  required  for  other  purposes.  The  building 
committee  having  obtained  the  services  of  Mr. 
W.  J.  Gilliland  as  their  architect,  he  prepared 
the  plans,  and  tenders  w-ere  invited.  That  of 
Mr.  Robert  Corry,  Donegall  Pass,  being  the 
lowest,  was  accepted  at  2,230/.,  which,  with 
cost  of  railings,  architect’s  commission,  &c., 
will  reach  a total  of  2,500/. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Hull—  New  schools  for  the  Sculcoates  Union, 
Hull,  have  been  opened.  The  building  is  at  the 
rear  of  the  Workhouse  on  the  Beverley-road, 
and  has  an  entrance  from  Hilda-street.  ^The 
school  is  entirely  apart  from  “ the  house,  the 
main  object  expected  to  be  attained  being  that 
the  children,— who  are  paupers  from  no  fault 
of  their  own, — may  be  raised  from  that  state, 
never  to  return  to  the  workhouse  after  once 
clearing  its  gates.  The  building  is  planned 
upon  the  “pavilion”  system,  the  central  por- 
tion being  appropriated  to  the  administrative 
department,  and  the  blocks  to  the  right 
and  left  to  the  girls  and  infants  and  boys 
respectively.  The  entrance  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  main  front,  and  opens  into  a 
spacious  hall,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  are 
the  master  and  matron’s  rooms,  with  the  neces- 
sary store-closets  aud  a staircase  leading  to  the 
sleeping  - apartments  of  the  superior  officers. 
The  hall  terminates  in  the  central  corridor, 
which  is  of  ample  width,  and  branches  off  right 
and  left  to  the  girls’  and  boys’  departments. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  corridor,  and  at  the 
east  side  thereof,  is  situated  the  dining-hall 
(which  is  intended  also  for  Divine  worship), 
and  still  beyond  this  the  kitchen,  scullery,  ami 
pantry  are  placed,  the  wash-house  and  laundry 
occupying  the  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  site.  The  boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’ 
departments  are  approached  through  glass 
doors,  and  consist  of  schools  and  class-rooms, 
day-rooms,  &c.,  capable  of  accommodating  300 
children,  the  necessary  lavatory  accommodation 
and  bath-rooms  being  provided  in  adjacent  posi- 
tions. The  buildings  have  been  erected  in  the 
most  simple  materials,  plain  native  brickwork 
being  the  greater  portion  of  the  work,  and  stone 
from  Yorkshire  quarries,  and  wood  from  the 
ports  daily  communicated  with,  have  been  laid 
under  contribution.  The  works  have  been 


carried  on  and  completed  under  the  personal 

supervision  of  Mr.  Samuel  Musgrave,  architect, 
of  Hull,  the  builders  being  Messrs.  Stamp  Bros., 
of  Barton-on-Humber. 

Launceston. — The  foundation-stone  of  new 
Congregational  schoolrooms  at  Launceston  has 
just  been  laid.  The  site  is  in  Fore-street,  ex- 
tending back  to  Tower-street,  and  the  buildings 
have  been  designed  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Peter,  archi- 
tect, of  Launceston.  The  contract  has  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Langman  aud  J.  & G.  Strike, 
of  the  same  town,  at  the  sum  of  1,061/.  The 
design  is  semi-Gothic,  and  the  material  of  which 
the  buildings  are  to  be  erected  is  stone. 


Shots. 

Elementarxj  Applied  Mechanics.  By  Thomas  * 
Alexander  and  Arthur  Watson  Thompson, 
Civil  Engineers.  Part  II.  London:  Macmillan 
& Co. 

In  the  second  part  of  their  work  the  authors 
continue  the  application  of  mechanical  science 
to  some  of  the  ordinary  structural  forms  em- 
ployed by  the  civil  engineer,  devoting  their 
attention  more  especially  to  the  transverse 
stresses  and  induced  strains  of  beams.  They 
commence  with  a proof  of  the  well-known  law 
that  the  strains  at  each  part  of  a cross  section 
vary  in  magnitude  in  direct  proportion  to  their 
distances  from  the  neutral  axis  or  plane.  They 
then  show  how  to  draw  the  polygon  or  curve  to 
represent  the  bending  moments  at  each  point, 
firstly,  by  estimating  the  moments  at  several 
points  ; secondly,  by  the  polar  polygon.  They 
show  that  the  ord’inates  of  the  parabolic  arc 
represent  the  moments  of  deflection  at  each 
point  in  a beam  uniformly  loaded.  They  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of 
all  conceivable  combinations  of  local  and 
distributed  loads  on  cantilevers  and  beams 
supported  on  two,  three,  or  many  piers.  Here 
it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  usual  to  make 
the  end  piers  closer  together  than  the  rest,  as 
in  the  illustrations  given,  although  it  consider- 
ably simplifies  the  calculations  and  diagrams. 
The  authors  show  how  to  represent  graphically 
the  maximum  stresses  produced  at  all  points  by 
various  moving  loads  having  particular  points 
of  contact,  as  when  a locomotive  or  train 
passes  over  a bridge.  This  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  work,  and  contains  much  new 
matter  and  new  methods,  although  the 
momentum  of  the  load  is  not  considered,  but 
only  its  statical  effect  in  its  successive  positions 
while  passing  over  a bridge.  The  article  on 
columns  is  very  brief,  but  concise,  and  might  i 
with  advantage  have  been  amplified.  The 
theory  with  regard  to  vertical  sheering  does 
not  appear  quite  satisfactory.  The  following 
considerations  may  help  to  elucidate  the 
subject : — Imagine  a rectangular  beam  sup- 
porting a weight  at  any  point,  and  cut  vertically 
between  the  weight  and  one  of  the  abutments, 
the  severed  faces  being  held  together  say  by  a 
magnetic  force,  allowing  vertical  slip  to  take 
place  freely.  It  is  evident  that  the  part  of  the 
beam  supporting  the  weight  would  descend, 
turning  about  its  support,  while  the  other  part 
would  have  ascended  in  a similar  manner,  and 
through  the  same  angle,  in  order  to  keep  the 
faces  in  contact.  Then,  by  the  principle  of 
virtual  velocities,  the  force  acting  between  the 
two  surfaces  necessary  to  prevent  slip  would 
be  equal  to  the  force  at  the  support,  nence 
the  vertical  sheering  forces  are  uniform  between 
the  weight  and  each  abutment,  and  respectively  I 
equal  to  the  supporting  force  at  the  abutments. 

The  part  of  the  work  relating  to  girders 
will  be  found  particularly  useful  to  railway 
engineers.  The  mathematics  are  as  simple  as 
the  subject  allows,  and  the  work  is  full  of  useful 
examples,  which  ensure  a correct  understanding 
of  the  principles  they  illustrate. 


Igiscellanea. 

Wrought-Iron  Work  — In  connexion  with 
the  Winter  Exhibition  of  tapestries  from  the 
Roval  Works  at  Windsor,  and  of  wood-carvings 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Rogers  (wood- 
carver  to  her  Majesty),  to  be  opened  on 
December  3rd  at  the  above  Galleries,  there  will 
be  held  a Loan  Exhibition  of  Wrougkt-iron 
Work,  chiefly  of  ancient  specimens,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Newman. 
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Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — The 

fourteenth  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
the  21st  ult.  at  the  Itoyal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  Mr.  H.  B ram  all,  Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  chair.  A paper,  entitled  “ The 
Velometer  Universal  Governors,  and  Compound 
Attachment  for  controlling  Low  - pressure 
Cylinders,”  was  read  by  Messrs.  Durham  & 
Churchill,  of  London.  The  authors  pointed  out 
that  absolute  immunity  from  an  acceleration  of 
speed  in  the  compound  marine  engine  was  im- 
possible of  attainment  in  marine  engines,  sub- 
jected as  they  are  to  such  sudden  and  violent 
variations  in  the  amount  of  power  requisite  to 
drive  the  propeller.  They  claimed  that  when 
one  of  their  veloraeters  of  sufficient  power 
was  properly  fitted  and  kept  in  working  order, 
they  could  maintain  an  ordinary  pair  of 
compound  engines  to  within  a few  per  cent,  of 
their  nominal  speed  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  The  second  part  of  the  paper 
was  on  the  compound  attachment,  a very  sirnph 
and  efficient  apparatus  operated  by  the  velo- 
meter, whereby  it  is  claimed  that  they  can 
control  the  low-pressure  cylinder  as  effectually 
as  they  do  the  high-pressure  cylinder.  A 
description  of  the  new  “Institute  Sealed 
Battery  ” was  subsequently  given  by  Mr.  W.  H 
Fleming. 

Lectures  on  Engineering  Subjects. — The 

Council  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  have 
arranged  for  the  following  series  of  lectures,  to 
be  given  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Society 
during  the  winter  season  : — First  course  by 
Mr.  William  Marriott,  F.R.  Met.  Society,  on 
“ Meteorology,”  on  Thursdays,  December  6th, 
13th,  and  20th,  1883,  and  January  3rd,  10th, 
17th,  24th,  and  31st,  1884.  Second  course  by 
Mr.  John  C.  Fell,  M.I.M.E.,  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering,  City  of  London  College,  on 
“ Electrical  Engineering,”  ou  Mondays,  January 
7th,  14th,  21st,  and  28th,  February  11th,  18th, 
23th,  and  March  10th,  1884.  Third  course  by 
Mr.  .J.  W.  Wilson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Wilson,  jun.,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  Principal  and 
Vice-Principal  of  the  Crystal  Palace  School  of 
Practical  Engineering,  on  “ General  Engineering 
Construction,”  on  Thursdays,  February  14th, 
21st,  and  28th,  March  6th,  13th,  20th,  27th’ 
and  April  3rd,  1884. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 

An  important  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin  on 
the  19th  ult.  to  appoint  the  local  officers  and 
to  consider  the  various  arrangements  to  be 
made  for  the  Congress  to  be  held  in  that  town 
by  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  1884.  Sir  John 
Lentaigne  presided,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  gentlemen  representing  the 
various  leading  societies  in  Dublin.  A deputa- 
tion from  the  Institute,  consisting  of  Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter,  chairman  of  the  council,  Prof.  W. 

II.  Corfield,  chairman  of  the  exhibition  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  and  Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis,  secretary,  attended  the  meeting  to 
explain  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
nature  of  the  congress  and  exhibition  held  in 
connexion  with  it.  The  deputation  from  the 
Institute  visited  the  buildings  proposed  for  the 
meetings  of  the  congress  and  exhibition,  and 
from  the  way  that  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  local  committee 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a very  successful 
congress  and  exhibition.  Sir  Robert  Rawlinsou, 
3.B.,  has  accepted  the  presidentship  of  the 
Congress,  which  will  open  on  October  14. 

The  Leeds  School  of  Ai*t. — The  annual 
inhibition  of  students’  work  done  at  the  Leeds 
School  of  Art  was  opened  on  Monday  last,  in  the 
Mechanics’  Institute.  No  fewer  than  3,246 
leparate  productions,  the  work  of  524  pupils, 
vere  sent  to  South  Kensington  for  examination 
deviously  to  April  9th,  1883.  There  were  85 
ets,  consisting  of  368  works  in  the  advanced 
tages  of  study,  183  sets  consisting  of  1,001 
lementary  works,  667  drawings  by  96  pupils  of 
he  boys’  school,  and  1,210  drawings  by  160 
upils  of  the  girls’  school.  The  exhibition  in- 
ludes  a selection  of  works  from  the  advanced 
tages,  together  with  a few  elementary  works, 
o as  to  fairly  represent  the  whole  course  of 
budy. 

Bethnal-green. — It  appears  that  the  local 
uthoritie8  in  some  parts  are  being  awakened 
5 a sense  of  their  responsibilities  by  the  present 
schange  of  ideas  concerning  the  dwellings  of 
ie  poor.  The  Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Latthew,  Bethnal-green,  have  served  the 
ivners  of  at  least  380  dilapidated  houses  with 
atices  requiring  them  to  put  the  tenements  in 
habitable  state  of  repair.  That  is  satisfac- 
iry  so  far,  at  all  events. 


Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — 

The  following  lectures,  visits,  &c.,  have  been 
arranged  for Dec.  13,  “The  Rise  of  the 
Gothic  Style  in  Northern  France,”  by  Professor 
Baldwin  Brown.  Dec.  20,  “ Technical  Training 
in  the  Collateral  Trades  a great  Factor  of 
Success,”  by  Mr.  Edward  Calvert.  Dec.  21 
Annual  Dinner.  Jan.  9,  1884,  “ Joiner  Work,’ 
by  Mr.  Walter  Kirkwood,  and  “ Bellhanging,’ 
by  Mr.  W.  Walker.  .Tan.  23,  “Celtic  Art,”  by 
Mr.  R.  Thornton  Rhiells.  Feb.  6,  “Practical 
Plumbing,”  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hume.  Feb.  9, 
Visit  to  Cowgate,  Canougate  Tolbooth,  and 
Moray  House.  Feb.  20,  Paper  by  Mr.  W. 
Ivison  Macadam  (subject  not  stated).  Feb.  23, 
Visit  to  Lawnmarket  and  Edinburgh  Castle. 
March  5,  “ General  Police  and  Health  Bill  for 
Scotland  as  affecting  Buildings,”  by  Mr.  James 
Simpson.  March  8,  Visit  to  Grange  House  and 
Craig  House.  March  13,  “ Some  Notes, 

Thoughts,  and  Sketches  on  the  Decorative  Arts 
of  Pot-pourri,”  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Macfarlane. 
March  19,  “ Renaissance  Architecture  of  Italy,” 
by  Mr.  R.  Rowand  Anderson.  March  22,  Visit 
to  Peffermill,  Prestonfield  House,  and  Craig- 
millar  Castle.  April  2,  “ Colour,”  by  Mr.  W. 
Scott  Morton.  April  5,  Visit  to  Colinton  House, 
Bonally  Tower,  and  Baberton  nouse.  April  16, 

“ Electric  House  Fittings,”  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Fer- 
gusson.  April  19,  visit  to  Ilallyards  Castle  and 
Kirkliston.  April  30,  “ Heating  and  Ventilating 
Appliances,”  by  Mr.  Hippolyte  J.  Blanc.  May  3, 
visit  to  Dalhonse  Castle  and  Newbattle  Abbey. 
May  14,  President’s  Address.  May  17,  visit 
to  Dalmeny  House,  Barnbougle  and  Dundas 
Castles.  May  28,  Annual  Meeting. 

Surveyors’  Institution. — At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  present  Session,  held  on  the 
12th  ult.,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith- 
Woolley,  opened  the  Session  with  an  address, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  following 
candidates  were  balloted  for  and  declared 
duly  elected  as  Fellows,— Mr.  Richard  Clarke, 

Newball  - street,  Birmingham  ; Mr.  George 
Ferris,  Pewsey, Wilts;  Mr.  Joseph  William  Kems- 
ley,  Woodford,  Essex  ; and  Mr.  George  Dennis 
Martin,  Mansion  House  Chambers,  E.C.  As 
Professional  Associates,— Mr.  Arthur  Erasmus 
Bond,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s ; Mr.  Harvey 
Chevallier,  Singapore ; Mr.  Harry  Grasme 
Grant,  Surveyor’s  Office,  Great  Western  Rail- 
way,  Paddington;  and  Mr.  William  Roper, 
Mount  Pleasant  - road,  Tunbridge  Wells.  As 
Associate,— Alfred  Octavius  Kirby,  Old  Palace 
Yard.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  December  3rd,  when  a Paper  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  .1.  W.  Willis  Bund,  on  “The 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1883.”  It  is 
announced  that  voluntary  examinations,  quali- 
fying for  the  Classes  of  Professional  Asso- 
ciates and  Fellows  will  be  held  in  the  month 
of  April  next.  These  will  be  the  last  voluntary 
examinations  for  the  Professional  Associate- 
ship.  Names  of  applicants  for  these  examina- 
tions are  to  be  sent  in  before  the  12th  of 
January  next. 

Queen’s  Cross,  Hardingstone,  Northamp- 
tonshire.— Mr.  R.  G.  Scriven  writes  to  the 
Northampton  Herald  with  reference  to  this 
erection,  which  stands  upon  ground  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Highway  Board,  and  is  in 
a sad  state  of  disrepair.  The  Highway  Board 
have  no  power  to  spend  money  in  the  repair  of 
the  structure,  but  they  requested  Mr.  Scriven, 
as  their  vice-chairman,  being  also  a member 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Society, 
to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for 
ascertaining  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  then  to 
appeal  to  the  public  for  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  the  work.  Mr.  Scriven  has  accor- 
dingly requested  Mr.  Edmund  Law,— whose 
father’s  name  will  be  always  connected  with 
Queen’s  Cross  as  the  architect  under  whose 
care  the  restoration  of  the  upper  portion 
was  completed, — to  prepare  a report  of  the 
present  state  of  the  steps  and  foundations, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  amount  required  to  put 
them  in  a proper  state  of  repair.  This  report  it 
is  proposed  to  lay  before  the  Architectural 
Society  and  to  appeal  for  funds  for  executing  the 
necessary  repairs. 

The  First:  Avenue  Hotel. — We  are  asked 
to  state  that  the  marbles  for  the  dados  of  the 
First  Avenue  Hotel,  of  which  we  spoke  last 
week,  have  been  supplied  from  the  quarries  of 
Mr.  A.  Folliot  fils,  of  Laval,  Mayence,  France, 
who  has  opened  an  office  in  London  at  24,  Hop 

Exchange,  Southwark. The  whole  of  the 

wrought-iron  wine -bins  and  cellar  fittings  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Farrow  & Jackson,  of 
Great  Tower-street. 


Vibration  of  Bridges.  — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  a paper  on  “ Vibration,  or  the  Effect 
of  Passing  Trains  on  Iron  Bridges,  Masonry, 
and  other  Structures,”  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Randolph,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  which  contained  some  very 
interesting  facts.  Thus,  Mr.  Randolph  referred 
to  the  circumstance  that  double-track  bridges 
are  moved  in  the  direction  of  passing  trains, 
and  are  consequently  twisted,  and  strains  are 
produced  not  provided  for;  also  to  the  fact  that 
cattle-stops  and  open  culverts,  where  built  of 
rubble- work,  have  the  walls  shaken  to  pieces  by 
vibration.  The  remedy  Mr.  Randolph  has  sup- 
plied for  these  culverts  and  stops  has  been  to 
build  them  of  large  stones,  as  nearly  the  same 
size  as  possible.  The  tall,  thin  bridge  piers  and 
abutments  on  which  iron  bridges  rest  have  their 
stones  so  much  disarranged  by  vibration  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  secure  them  with  timber 
and  iron  straps.  Iron  bridges  resting  on  stone 
pedestals  vibrate  in  this  manner,  and  receive  a 
return  blow  from  the  vibration  of  the  pedestal, 
particularly  if  the  pedestal  is  a light  structure  ; 
but,  as  the  iron  and  the  stone  do  not  vibrate  in 
the  same  period,  there  must  be  a time  when  the 
result  is  a movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
force.  The  effect  of  this  vibration  has  been 
particularly  noticeable  at  Harper’s  Ferry 
Bridge,  where  there  was  a movement  of  4 in. 
in  four  years.  After  the  insertion  of  planks 
between  the  stone  and  iron  this  movement 
ceased.  Where  the  masonry  of  piers  has  a 
platform  of  timber  between  its  foundation  and 
solid  rock,  no  displacement  of  stone  has  been 
noticed.  Mr.  Randolph  contends  that  a 
monolith  would  be  the  best  support  for  struc- 
tures subject  to  vibration  caused  by  strains, 
but  that  a monolith  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
granite  would  give  a damaging  return  blow. 
Timber  would  answer  the  purpose,  but  it  is 
perishable.  The  material  which,  in  his  opinion, 
is  most  serviceable  is  an  artificial  stone  which 
is  about  two-thirds  the  weight  of  granite,  is 
compact,  durable,  and  with  very  little  elasticitv. 

— Iron. 

English  Engineering  in  Germany. — 

About  fifteen  years  since,  the  municipality  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  determined  on  abolish- 
ing the  cesspools  and  open  gutters  with  which 
that,  like  most  German  towns,  was  disgraced, 
and  on  substituting  a regular  system  of  sowers. 
The  work  was  intrusted  to  Mr.  Lindley,  an 
English  engineer,  domiciled  in  Germany”  who 
adopted  the  method  generally  employed  in  this 
country , , and  known  on  the  Continent  as 
tout  d logout,  of  egg-shaped  brick  sewers, 
ventilated  into  the  streets,  and  receiving 
the  whole  of  the  rainfall  as  well  as  the 
sewage  proper.  Whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  the  system  itself,  they  were  in  this 
case  reduced  to  a tninimnm  by  the  excellence 
of  the  workmanship  and  plan,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  periodical  flushing  suffices  to 
prevent  any  deposit  of  silt  in  the  sewers  so 
effectually  that  no  labourer  has  ever  had  to 
enter  them  with  shovel  or  other  implement ; a 
strong  contrast  to  the  sewerage  of  London, 
where  150  men  are  constantly  employed  by  the’ 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  besides  those  in 
the  service  of  the  local  authorities,  in  removing 
the  solid  deposits  by  manual  labour.  The 
sanitary  results  were  as  gratifying;  the  general 
death-rate  has  steadily  declined  from  40  to  20  or 
less  per  1,000;  typhoid,  once  ever  present,  has 
been  reduced  to  an  eighth  of  its  former  preva- 
lence; and  diphtheria,  the  scourge  of  other 
German  towns,  is  less  fatal  than  in  those  of  our 
country. — The  Sanitary  Record.  [A  full  descrip- 
tion of  the  drainage  of  Frankfort  appeared  in 
the  Builder  rather  more  than  a year  ago.  See 
vol.  xliii.,  pp.  388,  444,  474.] 

Technical  Education  for  Coventry. — In 
response  to  a requisition  signed  by  large 
numbers  of  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of 
Coventry,  the  Mayor  recently  called  a public 
meeting  of  the  citizens  in  St.  Mary’s  Hall  to 
take  into  consideration  the  advisability  of 
establishing  a system  of  technical  education  in 
connexion  with  the  mechanical  and  textile 
industries  of  the  city.  Resolutions  affirming 
the  desirability  of  establishing  technical  schools, 
and  promising  aid  in  the  work,  were  carried.  It 
was  stated  that  sums  of  from  3,0001.  to  4,0001. 
would  be  needed  for  building  and  site,  and’from 
2,5001.  to  3,0001.  for  the  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment of  the  building  and  workshops,  making 
a total  of  7,0001.,  and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary also  to  provide  an  annual  income  of  at 
east  3001. 
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Tlie  Alterations  in  the  Minster  Yard, 
Lincoln.— Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  remarked 
that  “ all  church  work  is  slow  work.”  The  worthy 
knight’s  observation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  exactly  a century  since  the  scheme, 
now  happily  near  completion,  for  lowering  the 
road  along  the  south  side  of  the  Minster,  re- 
moving the  iron  gates  and  railings  at  the  west 
end,  and  throwing  open  the  front,  was  proposed 
by  “ the  ingenious  Mr.  Essex,”  who  was  at  that 
time  the  consulting  architect  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  In  1770,  Mr.  John  Hay-ward,  then 
cathedral  surveyor,  presented  an  estimate  for 
“ lowering  the  earth  and  pavements  of  the  area 
within  the  stone  basement  and  iron  palisades, 
to  make  the  outside  level  with  the  church  floor,” 
amounting  to  137J.  17s.  3d.  The  stone  basement 
and  palisade,  with  the  gates  (which  in  them- 
selves are  beautiful  specimens  of  iron  work, 
and  deserve  honourable  treatment  if  per- 
manently removed  from  their  present  position), 
were  erected  “ according  to  a draught  made  by 
Francis  Bernard,  esq.,”  the  consent  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  being  given  December  1,  1748. 
Their  erection  is  stated  to  have  been  “ a gene- 
rous design  of  Mr.  Chanter  Trimnell,  with  his 
own  and  his  friend’s  subscriptions.”  Chanter 
Trimnell  deserves  to  be  commemorated  as  one 
of  the  first  who  took  any  decided  steps  for  the 
improvement  of  the  precincts  of  the  Minster. 
The  churchyard  was  levelled,  the  tombstones 
removed,  and  the  area  in  front  enclosed  with  the 
iron  railing  and  gates,  now  removed.  These 
last,  though  pronounced  by  the  late  Mr.  Pugin 
11  most  offensive  and  more  in  character  with 
Greenwich  Hospital  than  with  Lincoln  Minster,” 
are  not  without  much  dignity,  which  it  is  not 
unpardonable  to  recognise  and  to  regret.  Now 
that  Chanter  TrimneU’s  rails  and  gates  are  re- 
moved, and  while  it  is  still  uncertain  what  form 
of  enclosure  will  be  adopted,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  quote  Mr.  Pugin’s  views  on  the  points, 
raleant  quantum.  He  says,  “ A finely-moulded 
coped  wall,  of  moderate  height,  with  massive 
gates  (not  of  cast-iron  tracery)  would  form  a 
suitable  enclosure,  within  which  a stone  cross, 
raised  on  steps,  should  be  erected,  similar  to 
those  formerly  placed  in  the  garths  of  all  large 
churches.”  Mr.  Essex’s  recommendation  for 
removing  the  low  walls  and  palisades  in  front 
of  the  “Number  Houses”  is  also  one  that 
well  deserves  consideration.  — Lincolnshire 
Chronicle. 

The  Old  University  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

Mr.  Alexander  George  Thomson,  I. A.,  in  a 
letter  to  a Glasgow  paper,  suggests  that  steps 
be  taken  for  the  conservation  of  the  picturesque 
facade  of  the  old  University  in  the  High-street. 
The  railway  company  has,  he  says,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  been  urged  by  the  city 
authorities  to  carry  out  the  widening  of  High- 
street  in  front  of  the  College  Station ; but 
this  public  improvement,  desirable  though  it 
may  be,  would  involve  the  demolition  of  the 
street  frontage.  The  company  would,  Mr. 
Thomson  thinks,  be  willing  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  community  in  the  disposal  of  the 
materials.  On  this  assumption,  he  suggests 
that  the  chief  decorative  members  of  the 
ancient  stonework  should  be  embodied  in  the 
construction  of  a principal  gatehouse  or  lodge 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  grounds  of  the 
new  university,  say  the  north-western  entrance, 
opposite  Hillhead-street,  which  is  still  unpro- 
vided with  permanent  buildings.  An  inscrip- 
tion should  here  record  the  circumstance  of  the 
escutcheon  (which  bears  the  date  of  1658)  and 
principal  architectural  details  having  formed 
part  of  the  original  edifice.  As  a successful 
instance  of  adaptation  of  the  same  nature,  Mr. 
Thomson  points  to  the  fine  old  staircase  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  quadrangle  in  High-street, 
and  has  been  re-erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 
new  university. 

Overcrowding  at  Camborne. — ThelUesfem 
Morning  News  has  been  describing  the  serious 
overcrowding  which  exists  at  Camborne.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Local  Board  held  on  the 
23rd  ult.,  it  was  admitted  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  overcrowding  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Vivian  asked  whether  the  Board  could  not  use 
its  influence  for  better  terms  for  building? 
The  Chairman  was  afraid  the  Local  Board  was 
helpless  in  the  matter.  He  understood  ground 
could  be  had  for  building  for  8d.  a lace,  or 
51,  Gs.  8d.  an  acre.  He  did  not  suppose  land 
would  now  fetch  more  than  30s.  an  acre.  The 
subject  dropped  with  expressions  of  regret  on 
the  part  of  the  Board  that  it  had  no  power  to 
remedy  the  evils. 


M.  De  Lesseps  and  St.  Giles’s  Cathe- 
dral, Edinbui'gh. — M.  de  Lesseps,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  at  Edinburgh  the  other 
day,  laid  claim  to  Scottish  descent.  Mr.  Will. 
Findlay,  writing  to  the  Scotsman,  says  that  M. 
de  Lesseps’ s twice-repeated  story  of  an  ancestor 
of  his  named  Lesseps  or  Lcssels  being  the 
builder  of  St.  Giles’s  Kirk,  must  be  dismissed 
as  a “ traveller’s  tale.”  “ Somebody,”  says 
Mr.  Findlay,  “ has  been  hoaxing  the  dis- 
tinguished Frenchman.  There  are,  of  course, 
no  vestry  books  which  he  could  have  seen,  for 
St.  Giles’s  never  had  a ‘ vestry  ’ ; and  if  that 
term  be  taken  as  a foreigner’s  error  for ‘kirk- 
session,’  it  is  equally  impossible  that  he  could 
have  seen  in  any  session-book  such  a state- 
ment as  he  supposes.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
Edinburgh  session-book  of  the  period  he  refers 
to  known  to  exist,  and  there  certainly  was  at 
that  time  no  kirk-session  of  St.  Giles’s.  Nobody 
knows  who  built  St.  Giles’s  Church,  although 
the  builders  of  important  additions  to  it  are 
mentioned  in  old  documents.  ‘ Jonne  of  Scone  ’ 
added  five  chapels  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave  in  1387,  and  from  about  that  date  we  have 
no  record  of  any  great  work  on  St.  Giles  s till 
the  building  of  the  Preston  and  Chapman 
aisles,  the  architects  of  which  may  yet  perhaps 
be  identified.  After  the  Reformation,  when 
the  church  suffered  some  injury  internally, 
those  who  cleared  out  the  rubbish  and  built 
the  ‘ parpal  ’ walls  could  scarcely  be  called 
builders  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  there  was  no  other 
important  change  on  the  fabric  till  1G3G,  when 
the  famous  master-mason,  John  Mylne,  the 
builder  of  the  Parliament  House,  undertook  the 
‘ reparation  ’ of  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  a 
work  which  was  not  completed  when  Jenny 
Geddes  flung  her  stool.  The  next  material 
change  was  in  1829,  when  Mr.  Burn,  who  has 
also  the  distinction  of  erecting  the  lath-and- 
plaster  Church  of  Dunfermline,  expressed  in 
stone  the  best  idea  of  that  dark  age  of  archi- 
tecture which  we  see  in  the  present  external 
aspect  of  St.  Giles’s.  These  are  all  the  works 
which  might  be  described  even  by  hyperbole  as 
‘construction’  of  St.  Giles’s,  and  no  Lesseps 
or  Lessels  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  M. 
de  Lesseps  has  evidently  not  seen  Mr.  Hay’s 
magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  reverent, 
restoration  of  what  remains  of  our  famous 
metropolitan  parish  kirk,  or  else  he  would  hardly 
have  imagined  that  it  was  constructed  so 
recently  as  200  or  even  300  years  ago.” 

Modern  Sculpture  and  Competition.— 
On  Monday  evening  last  Mr.  E.  W.  Gosse 
delivered  a lecture  to  the  members  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute  on  “ The 
Public  and  Private  Uses  of  Modern  Sculpture.” 
In  commencing,  Mr.  Gosse  said  he  believed  the 
subject  of  his'  lecture  was  one  which  would 
within  the  next  ten  years  occupy  a great  deal 
more  of  public  attention  than  it  had  hitherto 
done.  Sculpture  had  been  fostered  in  France 
in  some  degree  by  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
and  in  this  one  art  France  was  far  ahead  of  any 
other  country.  The  present  system  of  public 
patronage  wras,  he  thought,  altogether  un- 
wholesome to  English  art,  and  distressing  to 
the  sculptors.  He  referred  to  the  system  of 
public  competition.  The  profession,  whenever 
it  found  occasion  to  speak,  bewailed  its  fate  on 
this  question,  and  many  sculptors  talked  of 
forming  a sort  of  trade  union  to  put  down  the 
system°  altogether.  For  his  own  part  he  was 
not  opposed  to  it  in  theory,  but  he  agreed  with 
its  fiercest  opponents  in  what  they  said  about 
it  in  practice.  In  the  first  place,  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  juries  was  so  careless  and  irrational 
that  no  artist  of  position  b’ked  to  submit  his 
work  to  judges  so  thoroughly  unprofessional. 
The  strongest  objection,  however,  which  sculp- 
tors had  to  the  system  was  that  it  involved  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  money.  Why  should 
a competition  be  needed  at  all  ? The  names  of 
the  eminent  sculptors  were  well  known,  as  the 
names  of  the  eminent  painters  were;  yet  if 
a competition  were  proposed  to  painters  they 
would  laugh  in  our  faces.  The  lecturer  then 
dwelt  upon  the  public  and  private  forms  of 
sculpture,  remarking  in  reference  that  a great 
deal  of  what  was  most  refined  and  beautiful 
was  only  fitted  for  the  inner  room. 

Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell.— These  well- 
known  artists  in  stained  glass,  who  have  done 
so  much  good  work,  have  just  received  an 
official  recognition  of  their  merits  in  the 
shape  of  a warrant  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain appointing  them  glass- painters  to  the 
Queen. 


Thames  Communication. — A meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Aldgate  and  the  neighbouring 
districts  was  held  yesterday  at  the  Board-room  of 
the  Whitechapel  District  Board  of  Works,  Great 
Alie-street,  Whitechapel , “ To  consider  whether  a 
communication  across  the  Thames  in  a line  with 
the  Minories  to  Horselydown  by  means  of  a 
low-level  bridge  would  not  be  preferable  to  the 
costlv  and  inconvenient  mode  of  communication 
proposed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
to  be  made  by  means  of  a tunnel  or  subway 
under  the  river  from  East  Smithfield  to  Dock- 
head.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 

J.  M.  Roberton,  M.A.,  vicar  of  St.  Botolph 
Without,  Aldgate,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  the  most  influential  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  chairman  remarked 
that  nothing  but  a low-level  bridge,  with  open- 
ings to  allow  of  shipping  passing  through,  would 
satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  East  and  South-East 
London.  Mr.  H.  Hoar'e  (Hoare  & Co.)  moved 
the  following  resolution  : — “ That  this  meeting 
is  of  opinion  that  the  wants  of  East  Loudon  are 
not  met  by  the  proposal  for  a tuunel  from 
Nightingale-lane,  East  Smithfield,  to  Dockhead, 
and  that  a scheme,  of  which  a low-level  bridge, 
with  an  opening  for  shipping  at  or  near  the 
Tower  of  London,  will  form  part,  will  alone 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants  of 
East  and  South-East  London.”  Mr.  W.  Hora, 
in  seconding  this,  remarked  that  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  used  against  the  form  of 
communication  advocated  by  the  resolution  was 
that  it  would  destroy  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
London  ; but  that  argument,  he  contended,  was 
utterly  fallacious,  and  had  been  invented  by, 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  prevent  the  con- 1 
struction  of  the  bridge.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  carried,  as  also  was  one  declaring 
that,  as  the  burden  of  the  coal-tax  had  been 
borne  for  many  years  by  the  inhabitants  of 
East  London  for  the  benefit  of  other  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  the  erection  of  the  much-needed 
low-level  bridge  should  not  be  hindered  by  anyi 
question  as  to  the  renewal  of  that  tax.  A vote: 
of  thanks  to  the  chairman  brought  the  proceed-: 
ings  to  a close. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Pine  Art  Exhibition; 
1884.— It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  Exhibition  o: 
Fine  Art  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  from  the  18tl 
of  January  to  the  16th  of  February,  under  thi 
auspices  and  management  of  the  Bewick  Club 
The  Bewick  Club  is  a recently-formed  associa 
tion,  comprising  nearly  all  the  artists  of  thi 
district,  who  are  now  attempting  to  institute  ai 
Annual  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  under  the! 
own  management.  They  hope  to  obtain  thi 
support  and  co-operation  of  their  brother  artist: 
throughout  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibi 
tion,  though  under  the  control  of  a committel 
appointed  by  the  Club,  will  in  no  sense  be  ; 
special  exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  member® 
who,  as  exhibitors,  will  be  placed  on  precise! 
the  same  footing  as  other  artists.  Artists  wh 
intend  to  contribute  should  send  immediate 
intimation  to  the  Secretaries,  Bewick  CluV 
3,  St.  Nicholas  Buildings,  Newcastle-on- Tyn< 
from  whom  further  information  may  be  ol 
tained. 

Improvement  of  tlie  River  Tyne. — Th 

Tyne  Commissioners  have  unanimously  decide 
to  carry  out  another  of  the  important  serie 
of  river  improvements  included  in  the  lal 
Mr.  Ure’s  comprehensive  scheme  for  widenir 
and  deepening  the  Tyne.  Bill  Point,  whio 
projected  at  least  450  ft.  into  the  stream,  an 
was  a source  of  danger  to  navigation,  hs 
been  successfully  removed,  and  a splendt 
channel  of  from  20  ft.  to  22  ft.  at  low  wate 
and  37  ft.  at  high  water,  now  flows  in  i 
place.  A similar  danger  to  navigation  exis 
at  present  at  Bill  Quay,  on  the  south  side 
the  river,  and  it  has  been  agreed  to  sanctif 
the  negotiations  which  the  committee  mat 
for  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land  to  effe 
the  desired  improvement.  The  total  cost  of  t 
improvement  is  estimated  at  53,600J. 

Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh.— At  a me* 
ing  of  the  directors  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  he 
on  the  27th  ult.,  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Grf 
Dobie  & Son  were  unanimously  approved 
for  the  re-decoration  of  the  house  prior  to  b 
commencement  of  the  pantomime  season. 

Society  of  British  Artists.— At  a gene: 
meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Brifci 
Artists,  held  on  the  21st  ult.,  the  follow* 
were  elected  members : — Mr.  M.  P.  Burton,  1 
Alfred  East,  Mr.  W.  Ayerst  Ingram,  Mr.  Jau 
Macculloch,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pyne. 
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St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smith  field. — We  read 
in  the  Church  papers  that  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Phillips,  the  patron,  has  presented  the  Rev.  W. 
Pankridge  to  the  grand  old  church  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  of  which  the  late 
Rev.  J.  Abliss  had  for  sixty-four  years  been  the 
rector.  We  earnestly  trust  that  this  oppor- 
tunity will  be  seized  upon  for  a complete 
restoration  of  a church  which  is  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Anglo-Norman  architec- 
ture in  London.  The  church,  spacious  as  it  is, 
is  but  the  choir  of  the  priory  founded  by  Rahere 
in  1124.  Sequestered  by  Henry  VIII.,  the 
advowson  and  a large  part  of  the  monastic 
building  given  to  his  favourite  Rich,  the  church 
in  the  seventeenth  century  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered a worse  fate  : much  was  then  somehow 
alienated.  Over  the  fine  apse  is  a room  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes,  while  the  north 
transept  is  desecrated  by  being  used  as 
shoeing  forge.  A large  sum  was  expended, 
and  well  expended, — under  the  care  of  the  late 
rector,  but  it  was  utterly  inadequate  for  any- 
thing approaching  a satisfactory  restoration. 
Wo  understand  an  effort  will  probably  be  made 
to  restore  tho  church  to  something  of  its  original 
state,  and  though  it  is  true  a very  large  sum  will 
be  required,  yet  we  cannot  but  hope  private  and 
public  liberality  will  not  fail  to  carry  out  a work 
so  interesting  alike  to  antiquaries  and  Church- 
men. 

Scheme  for  a Central  London  Fisli- 
mai’ket. — The  prize  of  50  guineas  for  a scheme 
fora  Central  London  Fish-market,  offered  in  con- 
nexion with  the  International  Fisheries  Exhibi- 
tion, has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  J.  Cayley 
and  H.  H.  Bridgman.  The  scheme  adopted  by 
the  designers  is  to  erect  an  iron  structure  at 
that  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  River  Thames, 
opposite  Charing  Cross,  which  lies  between 
Waterloo  Bridge  and  Charing  Cross  Railway 
Bridge,  where  there  is  at  low  water  a bank  of 
mud  the  whole  length,  stretching  out  to  about 
320  ft.  from  the  shore.  This  structure  would 
be  raised  on  columns  so  as  to  bring  the  prin- 
cipal floor  on  a level  with  the  roadway  of 
the  two  bridges,  and  would,  in  fact,  join 
an  to  Waterloo  Bridge  at  the  one  end  and 
Charing  Cross  Railway  Bridge  at  the  other, 
rhis  floor  would  be  the  principal  market 
loor,  and  would  have  an  area  of  about  four 
ind  a half  acres  at  a height  of  50  ft.  above 
jigh- water  mark.  The  Market  would  be 
livided  into  wholesale,  semi  - wholesale,  and 
•etail  sections,  and  through  the  wholesale 
lection  would  run  railways,  which  would  be 
n communication  with  all  the  fish  - bringing 
ines  in  the  kingdom.  Twenty-five  feet  below 
luch  market  floor  there  would  be  a sub-floor, 
ipon  which  there  would  be  room  for  twice  as 
nany  vehicles  under  cover  as  are  now  esti 
nated  to  attend  the  London  market.  Further 
larticulars  of  the  scheme  were  given  in  our 
lolumns  two  years  ago,  see  Builder.  Oct.  29, 
.881,  p.  556. 

“The  Beginnings  of  Art.”— On  Monday 
ifternoou  Mr.  Harry  Quilter  delivered  in  the 
dayor’s  Parlour  of  the  Town  Hall,  Manchester, 
.lecture  on  “The  Beginnings  of  Art.”  Mr. 
Juilter  said  there  was  no  time  for  art ; it  was 
ither  good  or  bad  ; it  was  never  either  new  or 
ld-fashioned.  The  essential  qualities  of  art 
rere  always  the  same,  and  were  subject  to  no 
hange  or  decay.  Whatever  other  qualities  it 
night  possess  great  art  had  always  these  three, 
)ve,  gentleness,  and  truth.  Art  loved  what  it 
epicted,  and  from  that  love  sprang  the  gentle- 
ess  of  its  manner  and  the  truth  of  its  likeness. 

’he  beginning  of  art  in  the  artist  was  the 
noment  that  his  soul  began  to  pass  into  his 
fork.  But  what  were  the  beginnings  of  art  in 
ommunities  like  Manchester  and  London  and 
l individuals  ? They  could  never  have  even 
he  beginnings  of  art  until  their  thoughts  were 
■ue  thoughts,  until  they  had  a true  feeling  for 
aemselves  and  rest  of  the  world;  and  the 
eginning  of  art  in  the  people  could  not  be 
ccured  until  they  were  led  to  imbibe  a noble 
iscontent  with  their  straitened  bonds  of 
OBtence. 

Diphtheria  in  North  Wales.— The  out- 
reak  of  diphtheria  at  Boddfordd,  a secluded 
illage  in  Anglesea,  continues  to  spread.  Three 
■esh  outbreaks  have  occurred  and  another 
eatli,  making  six  deaths  and  twenty  persons 
Seated.  Dr.  Evans,  medical  officer  of  health, 
iports  that  Black’s  houses,  where  two  fresh 
ises  happened,  were  unprovided  with  drains, 
id  pigs  were  kept  very  near  them,  the  drain- 
?e  from  the  styes  being  stagnant  in  open 
itters  close  to  the  houses. 


A New  Exchange  for  Amsterdam. 

Preparations  are  in  progress  for  a competiti 
for  a new  exchange  in  Amsterdam.  The  com 
petition  is  to  be  international  in  character,  both 
as  to  competitors  and  jury.  In  judging,  the 
jury  is  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  disposition  of 
the  available  space,  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  artistic  nature  of  the  design. 
No  estimate  is  required,  but  the  cost  is  not  to 
exceed  two  million  florins  (167,000?.).  Besides 
being  international,  the  competition  deserves 
mention  on  account  of  the  preliminary  com- 
petition  which  is  to  take  place.  Ten  of  the 
more  meritorious  designs  are  to  receive  pre- 
miums of  1,000  florins  each;  but  only  the 
authors  of  the  five  best  designs  are  to  be 
admitted  to  a closer  competition,  for  which 
prizes  of  10,000,  6,000,  5,000,  4,000,  and  3,000 
florins  are  to  be  given.  The  author  of  the  first 
design  will  be  appointed  the  -architect  of  the 
building,  at  a salary  to  be  fixed  by  tho  municipal 
council  of  Amsterdam,  but  in  which  the  premium 
of  10,000  florins  will  be  included.  May  1, 
1884,  is  the  date  by  which  plans  must  bn  sent 
in. 

The  Southport  Foreshore  Question. — 

Some  time  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  in  reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  Cor 
poration  to  use  his  good  offices  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  foreshore  question,  gave  his  final 
award,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Cor- 
poration should  purchase  from  the  landowners 
the  foreshore  fronting  the  borough  for  10,0001. 
After  some  consideration  the  Corporation  wrote 
to  the  Chancellor  asking  him  to  make  certain 
modifications  in  his  award, — that  the  area  should 
be  extended  and  the  price  reduced.  The  Chan- 
cellor lias  now  written  stating  that  he  cannot 
depart  from  the  terms  he  has  already  suggested 
for  a settlement.  The  Parliamentary  and  Fore- 
shore Committee  met  on  the  23rd  ult.  to  con- 
sider the  Chancellor’s  reply,  and  after  much 
deliberation  came  to  the  conclusion  to  refer  the 
letter  to  the  Council,  not  being  able  to  see  their 
way  to  accept  Mr.  Dodson’s  terms.  They  wish 
to  possess  the  whole  of  the  foreshore  from 
Birkdale  boundary  to  Crossens  Channel. 

Dynes  Hall,  Halsted,  Essex. — We  are 
asked  to  say  that  the  sanitary  arrangements 
and  decorations  at  this  mansion  (to  which 
reference  was  made  in  our  last  number)  have 
been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  David  G.  Lain;  " 
Sons,  of  Duke-street,  Adelphi. 


TENDERS. 

For  additions  to  the  Workhouse  Infirmary,  Hampstead 
comprising  a circular  ward  for  seventy-two  beds,  new 
kitchen,  corridors,  &c.,  for  the  guardiuns.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  architect,  9,  New  Broad-street.  Quantities  by  Mr 
Henry  Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row : — 

Perry  & Co £12,439  0 0 

Josolyne  12,376  0 0 

Cornier  15,350  0 0 

Nightingale 12,240  0 0 

Bray  & Pope  12,115  0 0 

Peters  H 857  0 0 

Green 11, 8 If)  0 0 

I’f'or  11,7-10  0 0 

Staines  & Son  11,689  0 0 

Allen  A Son  11,090  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co. 11,640  O 0 

Gould  ABrand  11,171  0 0 

Foster  & Dickseo  1 1 ,222  0 0 

Smith  & Son  11,164  0 0 

Gregar  11,141  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood 10,963  0 () 

Bolding 10,019  0 0 

Shurraur  10,990  0 0 

Hobbs  10,800  0 0 

T'afc  10,693  0 0 

Gibbons  (accepted)  10,400  0 0 

Ironwork. 

Young  & Co £<joo  0 0 

Goddard  & Massey 851  0 0 

Shaw  & Co ’ 825  0 0 

Goodenough  809  0 0 

Ilownson,  Drew,  A Co 765  0 0 

Williams  (accepted)  750  0 0 


For  erection  of  sea-water  baths.  South  Shields.  Mr 
J.  H.  Morton,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Connell 

J.  Elliott,  North  Shields £5,259  0 0 

AV.  M.  Hudson,  South  Shields 4,995  0 0 

D.  Keunedy  A Son,  Jarrow  4,812  2 11 

F.  Mackey,  South  Shields 4,759  18  10 

Broomheud  A Keswick,  Newcastle  ...  4,745  0 0 

R.  Atkin  A Co.,  South  Shields 4,632  0 0 

J.  Storar,  Jarrow 4,377  10  0 

Holliday  & Christie,  South  Shields...  -l’219  8 1 

AY.  Scott  & Son,  Suoderland  4,145  0 0 

D.  Lawes  A Co.,  South  Shields  4,084  17  9 

For  building  congregational  church,  South  Shields, 
r.  J.  H.  Morton,  architect.  Quantities  supplied:— 

J.  Elliott,  North  Shields  £3,770  0 0 

F.  Mackey,  South  Shields 3,740  0 0 

Hogg  & Barrow,  South  Shields  3,681  0 0 

A.  Thompson  & Son,  Gateshead 3,563  0 0 

Holliday  & Christie,  South  Shields  3,423  0 0 

AAr.  Scott  & Sou,  Sunderland 3,342  0 0 

AV.  M.  Hudson,  South  Shields  * 3,243  0 0 

J.  L.  Miller,  Gateshead 3,234  0 0 

* Reduced  and  accepted  at  3,1902. 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  AYestoe-lane,  South 
Shields,  for  Mr.  Marshall.  Mr.  .T.  H.  Morton,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  Connell 

A.  Thompson  & Son £1,511  10  0 

Holliday  & Christie,  South  Shields...  1,305  0 0 

J.  Moore,  South  Shields  1,305  0 0 

J.  Storar,  Jarrow 1,288  6 0 

Hogg  & Burrow,  South  Shields* 1*234  2 6 

R.  Aitken  & Co.,  South  Shields 1,279  10  0 

* Accepted. 


For  proposed  enlargement  of  tho  Royal  Ilosuital  for 
Diseases  of  the  Chest,  City-road.  Mr.  John  0.‘ Abbott, 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Geo.  Jackson  :— 
AV’ith  Additional 


Cornish  A Gavmer  .. 
Longmire  A Surge  . 

Tvorman  

Nightingale 

Roberts 

Puraiuor  A Son  

Lawrauce  A Sons  . 

Dove  Bros 

Brass  


Story,  Ac. 

..£11,540  £1.5,922 

..  11,240  ...  13,199 

10,850  13,012 

10,680  12,762- 

. 10,674  12,705 

10,660  12,655 

10,623  12,620 

. 10,335  12,300 

..  10,283  ...  . 12,193 


For  the  completion  of  No.  3,  St.  Rouun’s-terrace,  South- 
sea,  for  Messrs.  Saunders,  tlawksford,  Bennett  A Co 
Mr.  T.  Fleming,  architect,  AAraverley  House,  Southsea  ’ 

Sheaf  A MePhail,  Kingston £120  0 0 

F.  G.  White,  Londport 315  0 0 

A.  Evans,  Southsea 300  0 0 

J.  Howard,  Southsea 295  0 0 

C.  Randall,  Southsea 27 J 0 0 

For  erection  of  house  in  Lennox-gardens,  on  the  Cadogan 
Estate,  for  Mr.  Percy  Mitford.  Mr.  C.  N.  Beazley 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Stoner  A Sons  ’ 

Extra  for  Extra  for 
AVainscot  AVainseot 
Floors.  Joinery. 
..£509 


I.ongmire  A Burge  . 

Higgs  A Hill 

Ho! Ian  i A Hannon 
Larler  A Son 

Nightingale  

Ashby  Bros 

Boyce  

Manley  

Simpson  A Son  

Brass  


152 

184 


345 

38) 


8,949 


8,673 

8,691  160  . ...  475 

8,512  183  336 

8,492  218  431 

8,443  280  485 

8, *16  150  . 475 

8,197  170  425 

8,197  159  389 


For  reconstruction  of  Sparsholt-road,  for  the  Islington 
Y estry  : — “ 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  . £150  0 0 

Trow,  Dalston  149  jo  0 

laylor,  Holloway 135  0 0 

Jackson,  Finsbury  Park  131  0 0 

AValker,  Holloway  128  0 0 

Brown,  Holloway  127  ft  0 

Williamson,  Holloway 125  10  0 

J.  Bell,  AVood  Green  (accepted)  112  0 0 


For  making  up  road  and  curbing  and  channelling  earni 
for  the  Acton  Local  Board  : — 

Narroway,  Acton £4,423  17  0 

Sears,  Acton  2 481  17  6 

Nicholas,  AVood  Green  ] '075  0 0 

Atkins,  Acton  1 'gol  3 4 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  1 ’440  0 0 

Bowles,  Acton 1*43.3  <,  9 

Nowell  A Robson,  Kensiogton'  ...  1^369  0 0 

• Accepted. 


For  works  in  connexion  with  the  formation  of  Staveley 
Cemetery,  lor  the  Chesterfield  Union  Rural  Sanitary 
Authority.  Mr.  R.  Butterworth,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Contract  No.  1. — Excavators’  Work. 

J.  Fidler,  Eckington  £157  0 0 

S.  AValker,  Chesterfield  112  16  4 

AV.  Forrest,  Chesterfield  * 1 6 14  0 

E.  Littlewood,  Masborougb 92  5 0 

AV.  Froggatt.  Chesterfield  87  17  2 

J.  Cropper,  Britningtou 82  0 0 

Contract  No.  2. — I rorjfounders’  Work. 

H.  Holdsworth,  Rotherham £355  0 0 

J.  Fidler,  Eckington  350  0 0 

G.  AVoodhead,  Rotherham  297  0 0 

AV.  Haslam,  Hardstaff  293  9 4 

W.  Drake,  Sheffield  272  8 0 

J.  AVharton,  Chesterfield  * 270  0 0 

F.  AV.  Dudley  A Co.,  Chesterfield  . 259  0 0 

Merryweather  A Co.,  Sheffield  248  10  0 

Contract  No.  3. — Builder*’  Work. 

R.  Langley,  Bolsover £1,726  16  3 

J.  Cropper,  Brimington 1,673  0 0 

J-  Fidler.  Eckingtou  1,566  0 0 

AV.  Forrest,  Chesterfield  * 1,413  4 8 

For  the  whole  work  ( inclusive ) . 

W.  Mullins,  Staveley £1,730  0 0 

•Accepted. 


For  heating-apparatus  for  new  schools,  for  the  Lea- 
ton  School  Board.  Messrs.  Geo.  Benjamin  Nichols  A 
"-ihiteots,  London  and  Handsworth  : — 

Leicester-  Shrub 

street.  strei 

Jenkes  A Co.,  London £405  0 O'  ... 

'.  AVarwick,  Leamington  229  0 0 ...  228 

Fardon,  Leamington  228  12  C ... 

. Jenkins,  Leamington 

(accepted)  148  13  7 ...  171 

* For  the  two. 


""one 

iland- 

0 0 

4 8 


Accepted  for  cleansing  ashpits,  Ac.,  within  the  borough 
' Leeds,  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  for  the  Town 
Council 

E.  Robinson £36,800  0 0 


Accepted  for  road -making,  New  Maldon  Estate,  Mr. 
R.  Gover,  surveyor  : — 

Atkins £43)  0 0 
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NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have  r, 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE*  : 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C.,  I 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  tot 


For  additions  and  alterations  to  school  house,  Silesia 
College,  High  Barnet.  Messrs.  Prickett  & A enables, 

Sheppard  fWl  0 0! 

O.  W.  Miller,  High  Barnet 499  0 0 

Marriott  Bros.,  High  Barnet  477  0 0 

W.  James,  High  Barnet  367  0 0 

Woodhall,  Welstone  335  0 0! 

For  building  six  cottages  in  Bailey  's-lane,  Stamford  Hill, 
for  Mr.  A.  Sanders.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect, 
Hanbury-street,  Spitalfields  •. — 

Christofler  (accepted)  £990  0 0 

For  erecting  villa  residences  at  Higliam  Hall  Park. 
Woodford,  for  Mr.  T.  C.  Warner,  under  the  supenn 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. : 

S.  J.  Scott  (accepted). 

Superstructure, St.  Luke’s  Church,  lighting  ale-lane. —Nr. 
Thomas  Gregory,  of  Clapham  Junction,  writes  to  say  that 
his  tender,  the  lowest  one,  should  have  been  marked 
"withdrawn”;  otherwise  it  reads  as  though  a higher 
tender  had  been  accepted  in  preference  to  his,  which  is  not 
the  case.  The  omission  was  not  ours. 

Artisans’  Dwellings,  Petticoat-square. — In  the  list  of 
tenders  in  last  week’s  Builder  (p.  709)  for  artisans’  dwell- 
ings Petticoat-square,  the  name  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones  was 
given  as  the  architect.  We  are  informed,  however,  that 
the  designs  were  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Haywood  in 
his  official  capacity  as  Engineer  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers. — In  the  same  list  of  tenders,  for"  Dicks,"  68,0007., 
read  “Chas.  Dickinson.”  We  inserted  the  list  as  it  was 


Miller  

Havnes  

D.  1).  & A.  Brown 
Bloomer  


Maton 


cover  the  postage. 


Grover 

Hickingbotharu. 

Gibson  ...  

Whitman  ' 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv 


A.  & C.  Addis  •__•  760  0 0 

For  erecting  stables  to  Cromwell  Lodge,  Lewm-road, 
Streatham,  for  Mr.  A.  S.  Groom.  Mr.  S.  B.  Grosvenor, 
architect  : — 

Oldis  Bros. 

Fisher  ... 

Pickers  gill 


£590 

•191 


SUMMER-DRIED 

Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


Freight  • • 

Anley  (accepted  conditionally)  

For  fittings  for  premises  in  rear  of  No.  316, 
and  No.  1,  Chapel-place,  for  Messrs.  D.  H 
Mr.  Owen  Lewis,  architect,  7,  Argyll-9treet. 
Panter  & Powditch 

Sage 

Drew  & Cadman 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stono 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  fof 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarriei 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  ant 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitec; 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLE3, 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminstei) 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  7«jl 


1,444  o o 

Salter  (accepted)  815  0 0 

For  completion  of  four  houses,  Disraeli-road,  Beacons- 
lield-road  Estate,  South  Ealing.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bayfield, 
architect,  Ealing. 

A.  Keeling.  Ealing  £1,400  0 0 

Geo.  Cox,  Ealing  1,216  0 0 

Lipscombe,  Walthamstow 1,137  0 0 

Gillard&  Gillard,  Acton  1,050  0 0 

Roberts,  Hounslow  1,015  0 0 

Pollard.  Ealing 983  0 0 

Van  Camp,  Kilbnrn 920  0 0 


the  architect  for  either  of  the  works  at  Chiswick 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


from  their  own  QuarrirJ 
and  Kilns  by  8taflh  ri 
Hann,  8toke,  Ilminster.'il 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchelm 
5,  Angustu3-road,  Hard 
mersmith,  London,  W.  i 
CAPVtj 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  improvement  of  Newport -road,  and  laying  of  new 
?wer,  Ventnor,  for  the  Local  Board.  Mr.  Robert 
. Scott,  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor.  Quantities  supplied:— 
Road.  Sewer. 

£950  0 0 £76  18  0 

943  0 10  69  1 6 

, 887  4 0 67  18  0 

. 845  0 0 75  0 0 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO 
Offices 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C. 


E.  Pritchard,  Sandown 

W.  Hall  & Co  , Portsmouth. 

J.  Newnham,  Ventnor  

G.  Hayles,  Shanklin  

R.  Beavis,  Ventnor 

Sims  & Heal,  Ventnor  

.T.  Harvey,  Ventnor  

G.  Bannister,  Ventnor  

W.  H.  Wallder,  Ventnor  .... 
O.  Beavis,  Ventnor 


T C.  S.,  Montreal  (book  mentioned  is  out  ot  print).— J.  B.  P.— 
E.  L.  (send  particulars).— C.  P.  H.— O.  & S.  (will  be  attended  to).— 
A W.  (nut  required,  except  an  occasional  note  of  some  special 
matter). — F.  B.  (below  our  mark|.-C.  N.  (we  will  not  publish  any 
tender  of  which  amount  is  uot  given).— “ One  Interested  letter 
apply  to  the  Society  referred  to).-Belsire  (fear  we  cannot  give  more 
space  to  the  subject).— G.  4:  S..  Air-street  (too  late  for  this  week).— 
W.  J.  H.  L. 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

decllne  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


[Apv^ 


Asphalte.— The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La’t 


For  new  offices  at  Leyland,  for  the  Blainseough  Hall 
Colliery  Company.  Mr.  David  Grant,  architect,  Preston 
T.  Croft,  Preston  (brickwork). 

R.  Croasdale,  Preston  (plumbing,  painting,  &c.) 

A Tnt«linonn  T.Avlflnd  ( miners’  work). 


s compelled 

-The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 


A.  Tomlinson,  Leyland  (joiners’  work). 
W.  Berry,  Leyland  (stonework). 

T.  Spibey,  Leyland  (plaster  work). 

J.  Bowling,  Leyland  (slatug). 

Total  amount,  1581. 


of  course,  with  the  authors. 


Immense  quantities  ot 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-at.,  S.i 
London.  [Ad’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
011  ~r.  . no  . WTi  nrVFD  AT  l nVFRTTKF.MRVTS 


For  an  additional  girls’  win^  to  th< 
for  the  West  Ham  School  Board, 
architect,  2,  Fen-court,  Fenchur 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Curtis  & Sons 

Brightmore  

Harris 

Hoskiags  

Cat  ley 


MICHELMORE  & REAL 


Hearle  & Son 


COLLINCElS  PAT  TNT 


CHARLES 


Partitt 

Nightingale  

D.  D.  & A.  Brown  (accepted) 


_ r'lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGEl) 

LF”ER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOL'IO 
Self  .-ting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS.  .16 
f and  IMPROVED  OATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Dt-cript)* 

_J  36a,  BOROUGH  R0A.it 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDF.RS.  LONDON,  S.E 


Gentry. 


For  roads  and  sewers  for  the  Parkeston  Brick  Company. 
Messrs.  Whitmore  & Reeves,  surveyors,  London  and 
Chelmsford : — 

W.  Nichollls,  Wood  Green  (reduced 

1 ” £870  0 0 


and  accepted) 


GLASGOW.- 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL 


SUPPLY 


on  application. 


Particulars 


Saturday,  December  8,  1883. 


Cj re 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor,  Holt  Town,  Manchester.— Mr.  Lawrence  Booth,  Architect 

Houses  about  to  be  Erected  at  Dover,  Kent  (Doublo.paKe  Photo-L.thographJ.-Mr.  J.  Treadway  Hanson  Architect 
New  Wesleyan  Church,  Oosforth.— Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  Architect 

Old  Lancashire  Inns:  The  Old  Boars’  Head,  Middleton;  The  Seven  Stars,  Manchester 

Congregational  Schools,  Caterham  Valley  (Ground-floor  Plan,  p.  758).-Mr.  Edward  C.  Robins,  K.S.A.,  Architect  .Z 


On  the  Right*  ami  the  Reasons  of  Rhythm  iu  Architecture 715 

Determination  of  the  Law  of  Wnter  Rating:  a Water-Con- 

- Burners  Defeuce  Committee . 740 

The  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours 747 

jDwelliugs  for  the  Poor  : a Provincial  Experience  747 

Anglo  Raxou  Antiquities  748 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  730 

Diseases  caused  by  Sanitary  Defects  In  Houses 751 

Sanitary  Inspectors  and  their  Tenure  of  Office  751 

Elevation  cf  Terraco  Houses.  Dover 75 •> 

The  Congregational  School,  Caterham,  for  the  Sons  of  Ministers  752 
Oosforth  Wesleyan  Church  709 


On  the  Rights  and  the  Reasons  of  Rhythm 
in  Architecture. 


quently  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  now  to 
ascertain  when  it  was 
first  and  by  whom  so 
characterised ; remitting 
this  query  to  the  anti- 
quaries, we  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  more  real  interest.  That 
the  paradox  has  been  repeated  so  frequently 
may  be  taken  as  pretty  certain  evidence  that, 
like  many  another  paradoxical  saying  which 
has  obtained  favour  and  currency,  there  is 
Borne  true  analogy  lurking  beneath  terms 
which  in  themselves  have  the  air  of  only  pre- 
tending to  the  merit  of  an  epigram.  Mnsic 
and  Architecture  are  arts  which  doubtless  by 
the  relations  which  they  severally  deal  with, 
stand  in  as  essential  contrast  as  Time  and  Space, 
as  the  absolutely  permanent  and  the  continuously 
fleeting.  To  bring  them  into  comparison  may 
seem  as  hopeless  as  to  find  a ratio  between  the 
date  of  the  year  and  the  height  of  the  wall  of 
China.  Many  things  occur  in  Time  which 
cannot  in  any  proper  sense  be  said  to  have  an 
existence  with  relations  in  Space  ; and  space  is 
occupied  by  things  of  another  class  and  nature 
which  are  stable  facts  and  in  no  sense  whatever 
to  be  interpreted  as  events.  Nevertheless,  the 
analogy  which  exists  between  these  two  modes 
of  physical  relation,  like  the  association  which 
is  established  between  them  in  our  ordinary 
experience,  is  exceedingly  intimate.  The 
impress  of  this  pervading  analogy  is  recognised 
unmistakably  in  the  very  earliest  forms  of 
language.  The  qualities  of  space  which  are 
chiefly  and  primarily  appreciated  by  the  sense 
of  touch,  are  freely  transferred  by  analogy  to 
the  various  modes  of  essentially  intangible 
time.  Time  is  spoken  of  as  long  or  short, 
and  no  incongruity  is  suggested  by  even  such 
a phrase  as  a short  space  of  time.  It 
is  in  our  experience  and  observation  of  motion 
that  the  two  conceptions  of  space  and  time  are 
so  absolutely  concurrent  as  to  seem  to  finally 
blend.  When  the  motion  of  an  object  is  equable, 
any  proportion  of  the  total  space  traversed 
corresponds  with  a like  proportion  of  the  whole 
time  occupied  by  the  transit.  And  combina- 
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tions  of  longer  and  shorter  periods  of  time 
occupied  by  different  incidents,  may  agree  with 
the  longer  and  shorter  successive  lines  of  an 
object  in  varied  directions,  as  we  witness  in  the 
movements  of  the  bdton  of  a musical  conductor 
or  the  evolutions  of  a corps  de  ballet.  Hence,  it 
is  found  natural  to  speak  of  the  successions  of 
incidents  as  movements,  even  when  no  change 
of  place  whatever  is  in  question ; and  we  call  a 
series  of  sounds,  harsh  and  rugged,  or  smooth 
and  flowing,  without  any  sense  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  using  language  metaphorically.  Again, 
it  is  by  a convenient  extension  of  this  principle 
that  we  apply  descriptive  epithets  involving  the 
idea  of  motion,  to  combinations  of  form  which 
are  presented  immutably  in  space.  This  is  only 
apparently  the  case  when  we  speak  of  an  archi- 
tectural composition  as  harmonious.  It  is  true 
that  harmony  has  its  most  familiar  illustration 
in  prolonged  combinations  of  musical  sounds ; 
but  still,  the  word  itself,  in  its  original  appro- 
pi'iation  among  the  Greeks,  has  even  closer 
dependence  on  the  primary  idea  of  aptly  “fitted” 
elements  of  solid  construction.  But  we  have  a 
precise  example  of  unhesitating  application  of 
terms  expressive  of  motion  to  architecture  when 
Vitruvius,  copying  the  Greeks,  requires  that  a 
fine  building  shall  be  not  only  symmetrical,  but 
rhythmical, — shall  have  the  quality  of  eurhyth- 
mia>  of  exquisite  rhythm.  The  proper  mean- 
ing  of  the  word  rhythm  is  flow,  and,  as  used 
with  intention,  agreeable  or  suitable  flow  or 
flowingness ; that  is,  appropriate  and  pleasing 
progressive  movement  of  a liquid  in  space.  So 
far  as  the  word  rhythm  strictly  postulates 
change  of  position  in  space,  it  might  seem  to 
be  more  violently  applied  to  words  or  notes 
than  to  material  objects;  but  words  and  musical 
notes  are  accompanied,  as  they  are  produced, 
by  material  movements,  and  the  rhythm  of  the 
dancer’s  movements  is  easily  ascribed  to  the 
regulated  changes  of  the  musical  measure  with 
which  he  accurately  keeps  time.  We  are  more 
likely  to  be  brought  to  a stand  and  pause  upon 
the  propriety  with  which  the  quality  of  flowing- 
ness is  ascribed  to  the  design  of  a great  work  of 
architecture. 

Not  much  aid  towards  clearing  our  ideas 
upon  the  subject  is  obtainable  from  the  treat- 
ment of  it  by  Vitruvius  in  the  second  chapter 
of  his  first  book.  From  the  Greek  equivalents 
that  he  introduces,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  at 
once  extracting  and  epitomising  some  Greek 
authority ; but  equally  clear  from  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  his  definitions  interfere  with 
and  run  into  each  other,  that  his  authority 
suffers  at  his  hands,  or  was, — the  less  likely 
supposition, — originally  defective.  We  have  to 
interpret  what  is  stated  so  confusedly,  by  inde- 
pendent consideration  of  what  the  interest  of 
the  subject  would  naturally  and  necessarily 
require  to  be  said.  With  a little  assistance  of 
this  kind,  we  can  discern  in  the  Latin  text  the 
scattered  hints  of  a dismembered  theory  based 
on  classification  which  was  originally  systematic 
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and  even  scientific,  and  have  good  hope  of 
restoring  and  repiecing  whatever  in  it  was 
of  most  importance. 

Excellence  in  the  rhythmic  ordination  of  a 
structure  was  subordinate  to  its  leading  sym- 
rnetry,  while  mainly  and  indispensably  con 
ducive  to  the  beauty  of  symmetrical  effect. 
Having  taken  our  cue  so  far  from  Vitruvius,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  or  helpful  at  the  present 
time  to  cite  him  further,— and  probably  it  may 
not  be  worth  while  later  on  to  call  upon  him  to 
explain  himself  in  the  fuller  light  obtained, 
without  his  assistance. 

Symmetry,  translated  literally,  is  agreement 
in  respect  of  measurement,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  predicated  of  an  important  composition  in 
respect  of  its  very  broadest  lines  of  comparison. 
Taken  in  the  strictest  and  most  limited  sense, 
it  implies  the  positive  correspondence  known  as 
bilateral  symmetry,  when  two  halves  repeat 
each  other  on  either  side  of  a median  line.  This 
formal  regularity  is  as  prevalent  in  nature  as  in 
art;  in  a horse  or  an  elephant,  as  in  a rose-leaf  ; 
in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  as  in  St.  Paul’s.  But 
even  in  these  cases  the  value  of  symmetry  as 
expressing  the  proper  bond  and  unity  of  a con- 
cluded totality,  depends  on  the  fact  that  it 
harmonises  diversity.  The  presentation  of  the 
two  halves  is  so  far  contrasted  that  whatever 
member  lies  to  the  right  on  one  side  is  to  the 
left  on  the  other.  A simple  square  pile  of 
masonry  has  no  more  claim  to  be  symmetrical 
in  the  proper  sense  than  a mere  heap  of  stones ; 
it  may  be  divided  into  equal  halves  by  a central 
vertical  line,  but  it  might  be  halved  as  abso- 
lutely by  a horizontal  line,  and  in  either  case  the 
halves  would  admit  of  transposition  or  might 
be  accurately  superposed ; aggregation  only  is 
in  question  in  such  a case,  not  composition. 
True  symmetrical  composition  is  only  effected 
when  the  disruption  of  the  corresponding 
halves  would  involve  destructive  separation  of 
component  parts  which  have  their  subordinate 
but  still  important  unity.  If  we  divide  the 
compound  roseleaf  along  the  line  of  its  midrib, 
we  are  left  with  the  terminal  and  characteristic 
leaflet  torn  apart,  and  to  divide  the  west  front 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  by  a central  vertical  line 
would  be  to  find  ourselves  left  with  useless  and 
unmeaning  and  impossible  half-windows  and 
half-doorways.  Composition  in  the  sense  of 
effective  combination  is  still  more  stringent 
when  no  important  division  of  the  lateral 
halves  can  assert  independent  bilateral  sym- 
metry. In  the  western  front  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Paris  the  flanking  towers  and  apertures 
below  are  no  less  susceptible  of  division  into 
similar  halves  by  a median  line,  than  the  inter- 
mediate portion  which  gives  entrance  and  light 
to  the  nave.  But  elsewhere,  and,  for  example 
at  Cologne,  a different  principle  is  adopted,  and 
the  lateral  divisions  are  no  longer  susceptible  of 
symmetrical  halving  by  a central  line,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  their  component  elements, 
a window  or  a door  taken  separately,  any  more 


than  the  right  and  left  sides  of  an  animal 
organism. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  principle  which  is  here 
involved  may  be,  and  indeed  constantly  is,  made 
available  for  keeping  together  the  members  of 
an  extensive  composition,  for  retaining  divisions 
of  secondary  importance  in  due  subordination 
and  visible  dependence.  Whitehall  may  be  cited 
as  an  admirable  example  of  refined  management 
in  this  respect ; the  wings,  so  to  style  the  lateral 
divisions  including  pairs  of  windows,  are  just 
sufficiently  independent  to  give  contrast  to  the 
centre,  and  not  so  much  so  as  to  suggest  the 
thought  of  liability  to  detachment. 

It  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  the  considera- 
tion of  symmetry  leads  on  to  that  of  architec- 
tural rhythm.  Symmetry  in  architecture  is 
statical  and  rhythm  dynamical.  The  contrast 
is  that  between  stability  and  motion  ; between 
fixedness  and  transition.  Composition's  nought 
unless  it  brings  us  round  to  the  repose  of  per- 
fect satisfaction  in  contemplation  of  a definite 
whole ; but  a whole  is  but  dull  or  wearisome 
unless  it  comprises  enticements  for  us  to  dwell 
with  pleasure  ou  particular  parts,  leads  us  on 
from  one  to  another,  and  so  after  commence- 
ments from  various  points  successively,  to^  be 
conducted  again  “ by  many  a winding  bout,  to 
enhanced  delight  in  appreciation  of  concen- 
trated beauty,  of  focalised  power.  Rhythmical 
flow  is  brought  in  upon  us  when  we  listen  to 
the  strains  of  music ; but  the  sense  of  accen- 
tuated progression  is  the  same  when  it  is  by 
our  own  transference  of  attention,  from  point 
to  point,  that  we  receive  impressions  of  easy 
and  graceful,  or  in  any  case  of  characteristic, 
transition.  Movement  is  brought  home  to  us 
indistinguishably  whether  we  ascribe  it  to  a 
constellation,  — to  “the  great  Orion,  slowly 
sloping  towards  the  west,”  or  care  to  reflect 
that  the  true  change  of  place  is  that  of  the  earth 
we  stand  on.  . . 

Rhythm  in  architecture  therefore  is  a certain 
regulated  arrangement  of  the  secondary  and 
subordinate  members  and  details  of  a composi- 
tion, effectuating  combinations  in  harmonious 
relation  to  each  other,  a flow  of  transition 
satisfactory  and  characteristic.  Rhythm,  in 
consequence,  is  both  complex  and  variously 
comprehensive,  as  it  applies  to  more  simple 
o-roups  of  elements  or  assemblages  of  groups. 
We  recognise  it  in  the  proportioned  succession 
of  orders  of  arch  mouldings,  as  in  Wimborne 
Minster;  of  closer  or  more  open  forms  in  window 
tracery  ; in  the  relation  of  voids  to  solids of 
voids  to  voids,  as  of  lateral  portals  to  a central, 
or  of  portal  to  window  openings ; of  solids  to 
solids,  as  of  entablature  to  podium,  or  buttress 
to  roof.  , , , , 

It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  best  and 
truest  sense  of  architectural  rhythm  will  be 
given  when  certain  controlling  proportions 
regulate  the  design  of  subordinate  members ; 
and  then  when  those  members  again  are  asso- 
ciated in  obedience  to  a principle  of  proportion 
which  is  either  the  same,  or  not  indistinctly 
related  to  that  which  has  already  been  made 
available  in  details.  . 

The  responsibility  of  the  architectural  artist 
in  respect  of  rhythm  will  be  best  appreciated 
by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  brother  of  the 
brush.  If  we  analyse  our  sense  of  rhythmical 
satisfaction  in  contemplating  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  great  epoch  of  Italian  painting, 
we  find  that  it  depends  on  the  artful  relation  of 
individual  figures  to  each  other  in  a group,  then 
of  one  group  to  other  adjacent  groups;  and, 
finally,  of  sets  of  groups  to  each  other  ad- 
vancing more  or  less  directly  to  a final  con- 
summation in  one  ultimate  equation.  Every 
group  has  a certain  coherence  within  itself,  yet 
betrays  withal  an  incompleteness  that  marks 
dependence  on  another,  that  indicates  incom- 
pleteness, and  so  sends  us  onward  in  expecta- 
tion of  a relieving  and  satisfying  transition,  a 
rhythmical  succession.  The  charm  of  such 
successions  resides  in  duly  attempered  varia- 
tion, in  diversity  supervening  on  agreement,  in 

similarity  which  is  not  mere  tame  repetition, 
and  novelty  that  does  not  shock  by  unprepared 
abruptness.  The  true  secret  of  rhythm,  there- 
fore, be  it  pictorial,  musical,  metrical,  or  archi- 
tectural, must  be  a matter  of  proportion.  So 
far  as  concerns  combinations  of  colours  iu  paint- 
ing the  determination  of  proportion  in  the  rela- 
tions of  tints  and  depths  of  hues  can  only  be  left 
to  the  instinctive  appreciation  of  the  painter’s 
eye  and  touch  ; as  regards  music  again,  though 
successful  rhythmical  effect  can  no  doubt  justify 
itself  by  demonstrated  relation  to  strict  mathe- 
matical laws,  the  inventor  of  an  original  melody 


may  be  credited  with  accuracy  no  less  spon- 
taneous in  the  succession  of  his  measures,  than 
the  painter  in  distributing  the  reflected  light 
of  his  sunset.  In  the  case  of  architecture,  the 
primary  responsibility  for  effective  rhythm 
will  no  doubt  also  rest  with  imagination.  The 
architect,  like  the  musician,  like  the  painter, 
nay  like  the  poet,  must  be  “ of  imagination  all 
compact,”  as  his  function  also  is  “ to  body 
forth  the  form  of  things  unknown  ” ; but  when 
he  applies  himself  to  the  task  of  turning  them 
to  definite  shape  and  giving  to  his  airy  nothings 
local  habitation  and  solid  reality,  unlike  his 
brother  artists  he  must  needs  deal  with  pro- 
portions by  compass  and  protractor,  by  numerical 
calculation  and  a scale  that  admits  allegiance 
ultimately  to  a box-wood  rule. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  bring  these  more  abstract 
generalities  to  the  test  of  concrete  application. 
The  sense  of  rhythm  has  the  best  opportunity 
to  be  gratified,  the  most  serious  liability  to  be 
outraged,  by  the  good  or  the  ill  proportion 
amongst  themselves  of  features  and  distributions 
which,  not  only  by  their  importance,  but  their 
similarity  or  analogous  relations,  thrust  them- 
selves forward  for  comparison.  Such  maybe  said 
to  be  in  a Gothic  cathedral  the  widths  of  the  nave 
and  aisles,  and  their  proportionate  loftiness,  and 
the  proportionate  acuteness  of  their  arcuation 
together  with  that  of  the  lateral  openings 
between  the  piers  of  the  nave.  Architecture 
probably  does  not  supply  an  example  in  any 
part  of  Europe,  of  a more  delightful  rhythmical 
gradation  in  all  these  respects  than  we  admire 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  triforium  arcade 
still  further  falls  into  eurhythmic  sequence 
with  an  enhancement  of  the  harmony  which 
will  leave  those  who  can  happily  appreciate  it, 
under  no  difficulty  as  to  the  theoretical  analogy 
between  music  and  architecture.  A glance  at 
the  triforium  arches  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is 
a counter-example,  so  harshly  discordant  are 
their  proportions  with  the  pier  arch  below 
them.  It  is  in  rhythmical  sequence  that  the 
charm  resides  of  which  we  are  sensible  as  we 
approach  St.  Paul’s.  The  union  of  the  central 
colonnade  with  the  flanking  towers,  the  grada- 
tion between  the  upper  and  the  lower  orders, 
the  retention  of  the  entire  facade  in  subjection 
to  the  supreme  dignity  of  the  cupola,  and  the 
relation  established  by  the  intermediate  forms 
of  the  attendant  campaniles,  produce  a series 
of  impressions  of  satisfaction  equivalent  in 
effect  to  the  harmony  of  a sequence  of  move- 
ments or  of  sounds.  It  is  when  we  enter  and 
pass  up  an  aisle  which,  narrow  already,  is 
narrowed,  is  choked  still  more,  and  suddenly,  as 
it  opens  into  the  generous  circle  of  the  central 
area,  that  faulty  rhythm  tells  upon  us  as  pain- 
fully as  when  we  walk  arm  in  arm  with  one  who 
does  not  keep  step,  or  still  worse  when  dancing 
with  a partner  destitute  of  a sense  even  of  the 
time  of  the  music.  This  awkwardness  is 
admirably  evaded  in  the  transition  to  the 
octagon  at  Ely.  One  further  illustration  is  all 
that  we  have  room  for.  As  regards  the  essen- 
tial principle  of  rhythm  the  grouped  architec- 
tural elements  of  a Gothic  nave  are  analogous 
to  those  of  a Doric  portico.  Pairs  of  metopes, 
which  were  originally  perforate,  are  grouped  by 
falling  within  the  single  interval  of  a pair  of 
columns  below  them  ; even  as  the  paired  tri- 
forium windows  of  Lincoln  or  Westminster,  are 
comprehended  within  the  single  bay  marked 
out  by  the  arch  between  a pair  of  piers.  Both 
columns  and  piers  fall  into  groups  again  in 
virtue  of  certain  simple  proportions  of  height  to 
spacing,  which  do  not  tell  the  less  effectively  on 
our  sensibility  to  grace,  because  they  are  not 
decisively  marked  and  insisted  on.  In  both 
cases  monotony  is  avoided  by  a limit  being  given 
to  indefinite  protraction  of  a series  of  similars, 
and  a sequence  of  rhythmical  phrases  becomes 
a concentrated  expression  by  returning  upon  a 
distinctive  terminal  group,  with  all  the  value  of 
a musical  cadence. 


A Narrow  Escape.— The  fine  old  parish 
church  of  Talland,  near  Polperro,  Cornwall, 
had  on  Sunday  last  a very  narrow  escape  from 
being  burned  to  the  ground.  As  the  two 
daughters  of  the  Rev.  George  Hales  entered 
the  church  to  arrange  the  music  and  other 
things  for  service,  they  found  a portion  of  the 
flooring  to  be  on  fire.  ‘ Closing  the  doors  imme- 
diately they  ran  for  assistance,  and  the  fire  was 
extinguished  and  the  smoke  dispersed  before 
the  commencement  of  morning  service.  The 
fire  is  stated  to  have  originated  in  the  close 
proximity  of  a stove  to  some  woodwork. 


DETERMINATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF 
WATER  RATING. 

A water-consumers’  defence  committee. 

The  final  determination  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  30th  ult.,  of  the  law  of  rating  as 
applicable  in  the  case  of  water  companies,  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  all  the  householders  and  ( 
water  consumers  of  London.  For  ourselves,  i 
the  decision  has  the  special  value  that  it  places 
beyond  the  range  of  controversy  the  value  of 
the  advice  which,  for  a series  of  years,  we  have  ■ 
respectfully  ventured  to  urge  upon  our  London  1 
readers.  It  is  not  by  crying  to  Parliament  or 
to  the  Government  for  aid  that  the  inhabitants 
of  London  are  likely  to  obtain  either  purer, 
cheaper,  or  more  abundant  water.  That  there 
have  been  cases,— perhaps  many  cases,— of  bad 
service,  or  of  what  may  now  be  called  unjust; 
imposition,  on  the  part  of  the  water  companies,  ^ 
our  own  columns  have  on  repeated  occasional 
shown  ; but  w'e  live  in  an  age  in  which  public 
spirit  has  almost  everywhere  sunk  into  the 
decrepit  condition  of  party  spirit,  and  it  is  idle,  or . 
worse  than  idle,  for  London  to  expect  to  have  its 
water-supply  improved  on  public  and  disinte- 
rested grounds.  The  three  or  four  attempts 
which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  since 
we  first  brought  the  outlines  of  the  case  fully 
before  the  public  have  been  happily  frustrated;! 
nor  do  we  think  that  the  passage  of  either  of 
the  measures  to  which  we  refer  would  have  led 
to  anything  better  than  the  perpetration  of  an 
enormous  job,  and  the  saddling  of  the  metro-  > 
polis  with  higher  charges  for  no  better  service: 
than  at  present.  It  is  by  taking  the  case  ini 
their  own  hands,  and  coming  to  fair  terms,  asi 
customers  and  purveyors,  that  needful  reforms; 
can  be  insured  by  the  consumers  of  water;  and 
Mr.  Dobbs  deserves  public  gratitude  for  the; 
stand  that  he  has  made,  and  successfully  made,, 
in  the  matter.  . 

For  the  rest,  it  is  a scandal  to  our  civilisation) 
that  the  door  should  have  been  left  open  for  the; 
dispute.  No  genuine  difficulty  existed  in  the’ 
matter, — the  question  was  simply  one  of  definii 
tion,  and  of  adherence  to  stipulations.  The 
difference  between  gross  and  net  value  of  anyi 
kind  lies  at  the  very  root  of  all  commercial; 
transactions.  It  is  understood  by  all  business, 
men.  It  enters  into  the  elements  of  every  con- 
tract, and  confusion  can  only  arise  on  the  sub-1 
ject  from  unpardonable  laxity  in  the  terms 
either  of  a contract  or  of  the  law  under  which 
it  is  made  ; or  else  from  the  attempts  of  one  ol-| 
the  parties  to  the  contract  to  take  an  unfan 
advantage  of  the  other  party.  Our  Blue  Booktl! 
actually  groan  under  the  mass  of  correspondence; 
as  to  the  question  whether  the  Suez  Canail 
Company  were  entitled  to  charge  10  francs  pei 
ton  on  the  gross  or  on  the  net  tonnage  o.j 
the  vessels  passing  through  their  canal.  The! 
difference  involved  was  stated  at  the  time  to  b(l 
actually  as  much  as  that  between  ten  and  fifteen 
francs  per  ton  of  actual  cargo  ; and  it  was  onljl 
finally  settled  by  the  authorisation  given  to  thh 
Khedive  by  the  Sultan  to  employ  military  forcrj 
in  order  to  ensure  the  passage  of  ships  at  thi!i| 
lower  rate  of  charge.  „ i 

In  the  present  case  the  amount  of  the  differ* 
ence  in  dispute  was  that  beween  1181.  and  140W 
per  annum,  or  a little  under  20  per  cent.  I hi 
company  claimed  the  right  to  assess  their  rateb 
on  the  total  annual  sum  paid  by  the  lessee  o l 
any  premises,  including  rent,  rates,  and  taxesi 
To  be  consistent  they  must  have  included  an 
extra  charge  in  virtue  of  the  rate  levied  b 
themselves.  Lord  Bramwell,  whose  clear  vieyl 
of  all  matters  relating  to  industrial  compacts  w 
indisputable,  has  laid  down  the  rule  that  th 
net  value,  or  the  letting  rent,  minus  the  averagii 
cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other  expenses 
necessary  to  maintain  the  house  in  a state  1 1 
command  that  rent,  is  the  sum  on  which  thij 
water  companies  are  allowed  to  charge.  1 h 
question  is  one  of  the  construction  of  the  Adj 
of  Parliament.  There  is  no  particular  reaso^ 
why  a rate  should  be  charged  upon  net  rathd 
than  upon  gross  value,  provided  that  tho  tw.i 
parties  to  the  original  agreement  know  whict 
is  meant,  and  act  accordingly.  A lowei 
charge  for  the  larger  value,  or  a higher  chargi 
for  the  lower  value,  may  come  to  the  sami 
thing.  But  the  gist  of  the  decision  now  give) 
is,  that  the  company  were  entitled  to  a certais 
rate  on  the  smaller  value,  and  imposed  it  on  th 
higher.  The  prohibition  of  this  practice  wil 
no  doubt,  make  a considerable  difference  to  th 
water-consumers  of  London.  It  may,  perhapi. 
lead  them  to  take  some  steps  towards  what  v 
have  ventured  to  suggest  as  the  true  mode 
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solving  the  water-supply  question,  the  appoint- 
ment of  a committee  of  water-consumers  for 
mutual  defence. 


THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER  COLOURS. 

j . This  exhibition,  which  opened  this  week  for 
its  winter  season,  seems  to  stand  out  more  than 
ever  conspicuous  among  the  smaller  exhibitions 
for  continued  and  increasing  excellence.  The 
present  collection  is  full  of  fine  and  interesting 
work,  and  we  cannot  pretend  to  mention  all 
that  is  worth  looking  at.  We  may  allude  with 
regret  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt’s  name 
from  the  list  of  exhibitors,  an  absence  which 
, is  understood  to  arise  only  from  his  attention 
I being  turned  towards  other  work  to  be  exhibited 
elsewhere.  This  serious  loss  is,  however, 
j counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  the  re- 
appearance on  the  walls  of  Mr.  Alma  Tadema, 
who  has  been  an  absentee  for  some  years.  His 
one  contribution,  “A  Declaration”  (349)  re- 
presents his  usual  qualities  of  technique,  but  is 
unusual  in  the  curious  contrast  between  the 
two  figures  seated  on  the  semicircular  marble 
i seat,  of  whom  the  woman  is  one  of  the 
painter’s  antique  maidens,  the  man  seems  rather 
1 Mediaeval  in  general  appearance  and  make- 
up. A fine  piece  of  classicality  in  some 
respects  is  that  by  Mr.  Henry  Wallis,  which 
; occupies  a corresponding  central  position 
on  another  screen,  and  is  called  “Pastorale” 
(402).  This  is  a small  and  lovely  Titianesque 
study,  representing  three  female  figures  in  warm 
glowing  evening.  light,  the  richness  of  the 
general  colour  being  further  heightened  by  the 
silken  draperies  introduced ; the  work  is  a 
little  poem,  a specimen  of  that  abstract  and 
truly  imaginative  painting,  of  which  we  see  so 
little  now-a-days.  Among  the  specialities  of 
the  exhibition  are  sundry  architectural  studies 
by  Professor  Ruskin,  not,  we  regret  to  say, 
coloured  ones,  but  slight  pencil  sketches  on 
toned  paper ; slight,  but  clear  and  masterly  in 
execution,  as  everything  of  this  kind  is  from 
the  hand  of  one  who  is  in  reality  the  most 
gifted  architectural  sketcher  and  draughtsman 
of  the  day,  in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make 
really  first-class  architectural  sketching.  There 
is  a frame  of  studies  of  heads,  &c.,  from 
£ casts  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  not  so 
f gratifying,  and  indicate  where  are  the  limits  of 
Professor  Ruskin’s  powers  as  a draughtsman. 
The  architectural  subjects  include  the  Facade 
of  Bologna  Cathedral,  and  some  early  Lombard 
capitals.  There  are  some  landscape  sketches 
by  the  same  hand,  which  are  merely  memoranda, 
and  if  any  one  else  had  exhibited  them  would 
have  incurred  the  Professor’s  critical  wrath. 
Similarly  hors  ligne  are  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s 
eccentric  studies  of  landscapes  in  wool  patterns 
and  primary  colours,  which  are  all,  we  observe, 
bought  by  some  of  those  who  will  buy  anything 
which  bears  the  name  of  a really  remarkable 
painter,  who  has  all  but  thrown  away  wonderful 
powers  through  some  defect  of  temperament 
which  prevents  his  work  appealing,  without 
grave  allowances,  to  any  well-balanced  judg- 
ment. 

Next  to  Mr.  Hunt  in  absence  of  all  manner- 
ism and  conventionality  in  his  art,  comes  Mr. 
A.  Goodwin,  whose  works  in  this  exhibition 
show  remarkable  power  and  versatility  of  style 
and  feeling.  His  “ Trout  Stream  ” (100)  is  one 
of  the  most  broadly  treated  and  yet  highly 
finished  works  in  the  room ; one  of  those  land- 
scapes which  are  just  a degree  removed  from 
realism  by  the  effort  to  blend  all  the  tones  of 
the  various  parts  into  a harmony  more  com- 
plete and  rounded  than  is  usually  found  in 
Nature.  But  in  “Whitby  in  Sunset  Light” 
(200),  the  same  artist  can  give  us  an  intense 
bit  of  special  effect  representing  quite  another 
phase  of  landscape-painting ; nor  would  any 
casual  observer  take  the  two  works  to  be  by 
the  same  hand.  Mr.  Naftel,  whose  advance  in 
his  art  of  late  years  we  have  before  noted,  does 
better  than  ever  in  “ Gloomy  Weather  ” (155), 
which  is  a very  powerful  mountain  scene  under 
a peculiar  aspect  of  light. 

The  top  of  the  room  is  occupied  in  the  centre 
by  a large  sketch  by  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise, 
no  piece  of  “ royal  ” work,  but  a very  clever  and 
broadly-treated  drawing  of  Niagara  (105),  in 
which  the  special  point  is  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  turmoil  of  the  water  descending 
the  rapid  towards  the  head  of  the  Fall,  and  seen 
in  sharp  foreshortening,  is  indicated.  The 
Beveral  parts  of  the  scene  do  not  quite  coalesce 


in  execution,  but  of  the  ability  shown  in  the 
handling  of  this  part  there  can  be  no  question ; 
it  is  far  beyond  anything  that  the  Princess  has 
exhibited  here  before,  as  far  as  we  remember. 
Mrs.  Alliugham  has  been  better  represented 
than  in  this  exhibition ; but  even  admitting 
so  much,  her  works  are  among  the  most 
charming  in  the  collection ; they  are  nearly 
all  on  very  small  scale,  and  so  remark- 
ably finished  on  that  scale;  notice  “The 
Granary  steps,”  with  the  child  and  the  fowls, 
and  the  beautiful  finish  of  the  birds ; and 
the  little  figures  in  the  sea-shore  scene,  “ Wet 
Sands”  (347);  the  individuality  of  expression 
imparted  to  the  faces  on  this  very  small  scale  is 
surprising.  Mr.  Pilsbury’s  best  work,  “ Sand- 
hills near  Southport”  (33),  has  been  hung  much 
too  high,  perhaps  in  view  of  the  rather  uneventful 
character  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  a masterpiece 
of  tone  as  affected  by  sunshine  and  shadow. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Watson  sends  several  of  those  broadly- 
handled  studies  of  landscapes  with  figures  of 
which  we  have  seen  so  many,  but  which  have 
not  ceased  to  be  interesting ; the  best  of  this 
year  is  perhaps  “A  Pastoral”  (39),  which  is  one 
of  the  best,  perhaps  the  best,  example  in  the 
room  of  the  now  often  neglected  and  even 
despised  art  of  composition  in  landscape  ; there 
is  a pleasure  in  the  mere  balance  of  tones  and 
lines  and  masses  in  this  drawing  apart  from  the 
sentiment;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  on  that  very 
balance  that  the  sentiment  itself  in  great 
measure  depends  : a curious  and  interesting 
question  in  the  philosophy  of  landscape-painting, 
not  to  be  handled  en  passant,  however.  “A 
Stream,  Springtime”  (225),  by  the  same  artist, 
is  another  very  fine  example  of  the  same  school 
of  work. 

Among  realistic  drawings  of  actual  scenes 
none  are  better  than  Mr.  Gregory’s  “ Rye  ” 
(66),  a topographical  landscape  of  rare  excel- 
lence and  fiuish.  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall’s 
London  scenes  form  an  interesting  contrast  to 
such  a work  ; they  are  in  a sense  topographical, 
but  they  aim  at  showing  how  much  of  beauty 
and  sentiment  can  be  imparted  to  a view  of  an 
actual  scene  by  treating  it  under  favourable 
conditions  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  by  a 
little  management  of  the  colour  ; for  in  colour 
Mr.  Marshall’s  scenes  are  not,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, realistic  ; art  has  shed  a halo  over  them 
of  her  own.  In  his  “ Westminster  ” (88)  seen 
from  the  opposite  bank,  Mr.  Marshall  is  at  his 
best  this  year ; his  foreground  of  shipping  is 
admirable,  the  well  - known  towers  on  the 
other  side  group  finely  in  the  misty  atmo- 
sphere ; the  river  looks  a little  too  narrow, 
however.  The  exhibition,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, contains  a good  deal  of  architectural 
work;  besides  several  of  Mr.  Marshall’s, 
there  is  Mr.  Parker’s  “ Mortlake  ” (85),  Miss 
Montalba’s  “ Old  Watch  Tower,  Amsterdam  ” 
(133)  ; Mr.  H.  P.  Riviere’s  various  Roman 
sketches,  of  which  “ The  Arch  of  Septimus 
Severus  ” (190)  is  the  best ; Mr.  Goodwin’s 
“ Ponte  Vecchio,  Florence”  (210),  a beautiful 
little  drawing ; Mr.  Hodson’s  “ Abbeville, 
Afternoon,”  Mr.  North’s  “ Biebrich  on  the 
Rhine”  (354),  an  exquisite  bit  of  colour  and 
composition.  There  are  many  more  interesting 
works,  for  the  mention  of  which  space  and  not 
good-will  is  wanting. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

A PROVINCIAL  EXPERIENCE. 

The  following  particulars,  kindly  furnished 
to  us  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Booth,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Man- 
chester), may  be  of  some  value  and  interest  to 
those  who  in  London  are  now  much  taken  up 
with  the  problem  of  providing  dwellings  for  the 
poorest  classes  on  a remunerative  commercial 
basis.  The  matter  is  from  a paper  recently 
I’ead  by  Mr.  Booth  in  relation  to  the  new  tene- 
ments erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Workmen’s  Dwellings 
Company  (Limited).*  The  main  objects  of 
the  company  are  thus  summarised  : — 

The  company  has  been  established  to  try  the 
experiment  of  philanthropic  motive,  combined  with 
a determination  to  deal  with  the  question  on  busi- 
ness principles,  and  to  show  the  possibility  of  a fair 
return  for  capital  thus  expended  ; and  it  is  intended 
to  be  the  nucleus,  or  at  all  events  the  pioneer,  of  one 
to  be  conducted  on  a much  more  extended  basis. 
In  its  present  dimensions  it  is  merely  experimental, 
but  intended  to  be  demonstrative. 

In  describing  the  details  of  the  tenements  it  is 
desirable  in  the  first  place  to  make  it  perfectly 

* See  illustration  in  present  number. 


clear  that  the  object  has  been  to  provide  inde- 
pendent household  life  for  the  very  poor  people 
who  now  herd  together  in  the  slums  and  low  lodging- 
houses.  As  the  rentals  to  be  charged  average  only 
2s.  6d.  per  week  for  one  complete  tenement,  in 
districts  where  the  price  of  land  is  comparatively 
high,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  accommo- 
dation should  be  extensive. 

Good  sanitary  arrangements,  privacy,  and  the 
possibility  of  decency  in  the  domestic  life  of  the 
tenants,  are  the  objects  sought  to  be  attained. 

The  large  “ flat  ” system  has  been  avoided,  and  a 
plan  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  “semi- 
detached cottage  ” has  been  adopted. 

Blocks,  three  stories  in  height,  each  containing 
two  tenements  on  the  ground-floor,  two  on  the  first 
floor,  and  two  on  the  top  floor,  are  placed  at 
intervals  of  about  7 ft.  measured  along  tho  street 
frontage. 

Between  the  blocks  is  an  open  and  uncovered 
staircase  of  fireproof  construction,  giving  access 
right  and  left  to  the  several  dwellings,  but  preserv- 
ing at  the  same  time  a distinct  openiugor  “ cutoff” 
between  the  several  blocks. 

The  height  of  the  buildings  to  the  “square”  or 
eaves  thereof  being  28  ft.,  it  is  thought  that  a width 
of  30  ft.  for  the  front  streets  is  sufficient. 

It  is  intended  that  such  front  streets  should  be 
used  for  all  necessary  vehicular  traffic,  and  that  tho 
space  usual]}  devoted  to  back  yards,  back  streets, 
or  back  passages,  should  be  utilised  for  other 
purposes. 

Instead  of  providing  to  each  house,  say  70  super- 
ficial feet  of  back-yard  accommodation,  duly  walled 
off  from  a back  passage  of,  say  5 ft.  in  width,  it  is 
intended  to  give  30  ft.  in  width  between  the  backs 
of  houses  and  to  leave  that  space  open  for  play- 
grounds, drying-grounds,  &c. 

It  is  thought  that  such  an  arrangement  is  to  be 
preferred  before  the  ordinary  one,  because  small 
back-yards  attached  to  dwellings  of  this  kind,  and 
walled  off  from  public  observation,  obstruct  light 
and  air,  are  seldom  kept  properly  clean,  and  aro  a 
great  temptation  to  the  tenant  to  become  dog- 
fancier,  pigeon-keeper,  general  lumber-storer,  or 
something  worse. 

Open  spaces  in  the  rear  thus  reserved  to  the 
occupauts  of  each  group  of  dwellings  will  obviate 
the  necessity  for  children  having  to  play  in  the 
public  streets. 

But  combined  with  the  space  allowed  in  the  front 
streets,  and  the  open  spaces  between  the  several 
blocks  of  tenements,  it  is  intended  to  provide  for 
such  a complete  circulation  of  air  around  each 
block  as  will. secure  immunity  from  the  spread  ot 
fire  and  even  infectious  diseases. 

Each  tenement  has  its  own  water-closet  and  out- 
side coal-bunker,  and  what  is  practically  its  own 
dust-shoot. 

Privacy  in  these  arrangements  is  thus  secured  to 
each  family,  and  tenants  will  be  held  individually 
responsible  for  their  cleanliness  in  a manner  which 
is  impossible  when  several  peoplo  have  to  join  in  a 
common  use  of  them. 

Wherever  the  blocks  are  built  on  a sufficiently 
extensive  scale,  it  is  intended  to  utilise  the  corner 
sites  as  small  shops  and  coffee-taverns. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pro- 
moters desirable  to  build  anything  like  a “colony  ” 
of  such  dwellings  in  any  particular  place,  but  rather 
to  distribute  them  in  smaller  groups  wherever  land 
can  be  secured. 

The  small  block  system  easily  adapts  itself  to  any 
size  of  plots. 

They  have  fixed  the  price  of  one  shilling  per  yard 
per  annum  for  land  as  their  maximum,  and  have 
some  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  sites  at  that 
price. 

The  internal  accommodation  provided  in  each 
tenement  includes  a living-room,  12  ft.  by  12  ft., 
and  a bedroom,  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  6 in.  The  latter  is 
divided  by  a wooden  partition,  about  7 ft.  in  height, 
through  a portion  of  its  width,  thus  providing  the 
possibility  of  a certain  degree  of  privacy  in  the 
occupancy  of  the  two  beds,  &c. 

The  living-room  is  fitted  with  an  earthenware 
slop-sink,  with  a pantry  cupboard  over  the  same, 
ventilated  by  the  insertion  of  a grid  in  the  outside 
wall  and  small  perforations  in  the  cupboard  doors, 
through  which  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  and  through 
the  cupboard  by  the  action  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

To  economise  in  cost  of  construction  and  to  save 
wall  space,  the  fireplace  is  set  diagonally  in  one 
corner  of  the  room.  The  range  provides  an  oven,  a 
boiler,  and  open  grate,  and  is  constructed  with 
“gills”  behind  it.  These  project  into  a fresh  air- 
chamber  formed  behind  the  fire,  and  thus  warm  the 
bedrooms.  The  air  is  brought  into  this  chamber 
directly  from  the  outside  in  a flue  formed  in  the 
depth  of  the  floor-joists,  and  when  the  warm  air  is 
not  required  in  the  bedroom  it  can  be  shut  off  by  a 
“ hit-and-miss”  grid.  The  cost  of  a special  fireplace 
for  the  bedroom  is  thus  saved. 

In  the  opposite  corner  of  the  bedroom  there  is  an 
extraction-flue,  carried  up  with  an  aperture  into  it 
immediately  under  the  ceiling.  A constant  stream 
of  warmed  fresh  air  can  thus  flow  through  the  room 
continuously. 

In  addition  to  this,  all  the  window  openings  are 
fitted  with  sashes  made  to  open  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  by  opening  the  inside  door,  through 
ventilation  between  the  front  and  back  of  each 
dwelling  is  secured. 
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Water  is  laid  on  to  each  slop-sink,  and  gas  pro- 
vided in  every  room.  Shelves  and  hook-rails  are 
provided  in  each  living-room,  and  strong  clothes- 
hooks  on  each  side  of  the  wooden  partition  in  the 
bedroom. 

The  lloors  of  the  living-rooms  are  of  concrete, 
carried  on  iron  joists,  and  the  walls  are  lined  to  a 
height  of  about  5 ft.  with  salt  glazed  bricks,  so  as  to 
be  easily  washed  and  kept  clean.  The  other  walls 
are  lined  with  machine-made  common  bricks,  having 
a tolerably  smooth  face,  and  neatly  pointed. 

None  of  the  walls  are  plastered,  and  there  are  no 
skirtings.  The  bedroom  floors  are  of  wood,  and  the 
ceilings  are  lathed  and  plastered. 

All  walls  and  ceilings  are  lime-whitened  only,  and 
no  papering  is  permitted. 

All  waste-pipes  discharge  themselves  in  the  open 
air  and  no  drain  has  any  connexion  with  the  interior 
of  the  buildings. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  results,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  promoters  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  not  one  of  them  had  any  personal  or  direct 
interest  in  the  project,  beyond  a desire  to  show 
by  example  what  could  be  done  by  judicious 
investment  inspired  by  philanthropy.  Their 
building  operations  have  not  hitherto  been  on 
a very  extensive  scale.  Land  was  difficult  to 
obtain,  except  at  prohibitory  prices.  At  length 
a small  plot  was  secured  in  Holt  Town,  Ancoats, 
at  the  price  of  about  7d.  per  superficial  yard  per 
annum,  on  a long  lease.  The  plot  is  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  involving  the  sacrifice  of 
rather  more  land  than  would  otherwise  be 
appropriated  to  playground  or  drying-ground 
purposes.  The  character  of  the  substratum, 
and  the  comparative  levels  of  the  several 
streets,  were  such  as  to  involve  increased  cost 
of  construction.  The  price  of  the  land  was, 
however,  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  7d.  per 
yard  in  consideration  of  these  defects.  Twenty- 
four  ordinary  tenements  have  been  erected,  and 
also  one  corner  house  of  a similar  area,  but 
occupying  the  whole  height  of  the  three  stories  ; 
thus  being  three  times  the  size  of  an  ordinary 
dwelling.  The  cost  has  been  about  7SZ.  for 
each  ordinary  tenement.  This  includes  archi- 
tects’ commission  and  every  other  item  of  ex- 
penditure except  that  for  the  paving  and  flagging 
of  the  streets,  part  of  which  was  already  done  ; 
the  remainder  has  had  to  be  done  at  the  cost  of 
the  company.  In  their  structural  and  sanitary 
arrangements  the  dwellings  have  fully  realised 
the  expectations  of  the  promoters,  and  they  are 
considered  to  be  well  adapted  in  all  respects  to 
their  intended  purposes.  The  principal  devia- 
tion from  the  original  plan  has  been  the  substi- 
tution, at  the  request  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration, of  privies,  on  the  “ pail  system,”  for 
the  intended  water-closets.  No  gas  has  been 
laid  on,  but  in  all  other  respects  the  buildings 
have  been  completed  as  above  described.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  architect  for  saying 
it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that,  with  a favour- 
able site,  and  with  the  erection  of  a larger 
number  of  tenements  included  in  one  building 
contract,  the  ascertained  cost  of  78Z.  would  be 
reduced  to  70 1. 

The  prioe  per  tenement  and  the  burden  of 
ground-rent  could  also  be  reduced  by  carrying 
up  the  buildings  two  or  three  additional  stories 
in  height,  for  which  the  “ plan  ” is  well  suited  ; 
but  Lancashire  people  were  supposed  to  have  a 
dislike  to  climbing  up  steps  into  their  domiciles. 
“ Experience  teaches”  applies,  however,  even  in 
practical  Manchester.  A difference  of  3d.  per 
week  per  tenement  for  each  story  was  made  in 
the  rentals  first  demanded,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a ground-floor  tenement  would  be  con- 
sidered more  valuable  than  one  at  a higher 
elevation.  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
increased  quietude  and  privacy,  the  better  light 
and  more  fresh  air  in  connexion  with  those  at 
a higher  elevation  were  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  the  more  ready  means  of  access  to  the 
ground-floor  tenements,  and  as  a result  the 
rents  were  made  uniform  at  the  rate  of  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  . . 

On  the  all-important  question  of  judicious 
and  remunerative  outlay,  the  company  say  that 
with  the  proviso  of  continuous  occupation  by 
rent-paying  tenants,  who  would  not  unduly 
injure  the  property  beyond  ordinary  wear  and 
tear,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  for  constant, 
active,  and  expensive  supervision,  and  divested 
of  the  comparatively  large  cost  of  registration, 
advertising,  printing,  bookkeeping,  &c.,  inci- 
dental to  such  a small  undertaking  as  theirs, 
under  the  Limited  Liability  Companies  Act,  a 
similar  scheme,  but  on  a much  larger  scale, 
would  come  very  near  the  realisation  of  a 
return  equal  to  per  cent,  on  the  invested 
capital.  It  is,  however,  a perplexing  considera- 


tion how,  when,  and  where  such  a combination 
of  favourable  conditions  can  be  obtained. 

The  results  at  Manchester  have  hitherto  been 
disappointing  in  some  respects.  The  position 
chosen  is  in  the  very  heart  of  a poor  district, 
and  is  surrounded  by  industrial  works  of  various 
kinds,  employing  hundreds  of  workpeople  at 
low  wages.  Instead  of  an  anticipated  “ rush  ” 
to  secure  the  chance  of  decent  household  life  at 
a cheap  price,  the  tenements,  though  so  few  in 
number,  have  never  all  been  properly  and  fully 
tenanted  at  one  time.  And  of  those  who  have 
occupied  them  a considerable  proportion  either 
could  not  or  would  not  pay  their  rents.  A 
continual  weeding-out  has,  therefore,  been 
necessary  up  to  this  time,  although  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  for  expecting  an  improve- 
ment in  that  respect.  When  ready  for  occupa- 
tion the  tenements  were  offered  publicly,  with- 
out any  undue  restriction,  and,  in  order  not  to 
offend  the  sensibility  of  any  would-be  tenant,  all 
mention  of  such  things  as  charity  and  philan- 
throphy  was  carefully  avoided.  The  only 
exceptional  condition,  which  was  to  the  effect 
that  every  tenant  should  pay  his  week’s  rent  in 
advance,  had  to  be  abandoned  very  soon,  upon 
repeated  representations  that  no  such  thing 
had  ever  been  heard  of,  and  that  it  was  simply 
impossible  for  very  poor  working  people  to 
meet  such  an  obligation  in  advance.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  or  not  a rigid  adherence 
to  the  original  proviso  would  have  caused  the 
property  to  remain  unoccupied,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  would  have  prevented  the  incursion  of 
several  worthless  tenants. 

There  is  in  the  Manchester  district  an  indi- 
vidual who  maybe  designated  the  “nomadic 
householder.”  He  is  always  on  the  look-out  for 
newly-built  dwellings,  and,  unless  he  is  prac- 
tically in  collusion  with  the  proprietor,  as 
hereinafter  explained,  he  generally  contrives  to 
arrange  for  a rebate  of  the  first  week’s  rent  in 
consideration  of  having  to  clean  the  now  house, 
&c.  Unexpected  circumstances  prevent  his 
paying  the  following  week’s  rent,  and  he  goes 
on  till  another  rent-day  before  the  owner  is 
convinced  that  his  tenant  has  no  intention  of 
paying  anything.  His  scanty  collection  of 
household  goods  is  easily  removed,  and,  at  or 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  week,  the  landlord 
is  lucky  if  he  gets  the  key  of  his  own  premises, 
and  if  the  latter  be  not  materially  damaged  by 
ill  usage  or  the  petty  theft  of  some  little  mov- 
able article  such  as  knobs,  taps,  latches,  hooks, 
shelving,  &c.  This  type  of  individual  is  pro- 
bably not  unknown  in  other  districts,  but  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  he  has  been  very  much 
fostered  and  encouraged  in  and  around  Man- 
chester by  speculative  builders,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  dispose  of  newly-erected  property  under 
apparently  favourable  conditions  of  occupancy. 
Tenements  are  run  up  by  the  score,  with  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  being  sold.  The 
advances  from  the  building  society,  and  tho 
system  of  credit  on  which  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  necessary  materials  and  labour 
have  to  be  provided,  combine  to  strain  the 
financial  position  at  the  completion  of  each 
building  operation,  and  to  make  an  immediate 
sale  imperative.  In  order  to  effect  this  the 
houses  are  painted  and  papered,  or  what  is, — 
without  the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  grim 
irony  involved, — called  “ beautified,”  long  before 
they  are,  or  could  be,  even  if  properly  con- 
structed, in  a fit  condition ; and  filled  with  a 
goodly  array  of  nomadic  householders  at  appa- 
rently most  remunerative  rentals.  Then  come 
the  placards  and  the  sale  by  public  auction,  at 
which  the  unwary  investor  can  buy  a well- 
tenanted  property,  showing  a return  of  about 
ten  per  cent. ! In  the  absence  of  an  outside 
victim,  the  building  society  generally  exchanges 
its  position  of  mortgagee  for  that  of  owner. 
Happily  Buch  a vicious  system  is  beginning  to 
work  ita  own  cure,  for  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  want  of  better  housing  for  the 
poor  there  are  scores  of  such  “club-built” 
dwellings  in  Manchester  unoccupied  at  the 
present  time;  and  the  over-zealous  building 
societies  not  attempting  to  “realise”  by  sale, 
can  only  cry  “ patience,  patience,”  to  their  dis- 
consolate shareholders. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  men  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances,  that  the  temporary 
frustration  of  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Workmen’s  Dwellings 
Company  is  in  no  small  degree  to  be  attributed 
to  the  condition  of  things  we  have  endeavoured 
to  describe ; and  that  really  deserving  tenants 
will,  by  experience,  learn  to  appreciate  the  com- 
parative value  of  that  which  the  company  has 


provided  for  them.  In  the  absence  of  such 
appreciation,  the  prospect  is  instead  a dark  one 
for  the  very  poor  householders  in  that  district  ; 
because  nothing  but  absolute  and  deliberate 
charity,  which  in  such  a case  is  only  another 
name  for  pauper  relief,  or  the  inside  of  the 
workhouse,  can  afford  them  an  equal  chance  of 
bettering  their  present  lamentable  condition  of 
herding  together  under  influences  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  our  common  humanity  and  to  the 
vaunted  civilisation  of  a Christian  country.  The 
company  having  carried  out  its  own  part  of  its 
philanthropic  purpose  amid  a great  deal  of  head- 
shaking, it  is  tolerably  certain  that  unless  those 
intended  to  be  benefited  evince  a warmer  ap- 
preciation of  its  efforts,  no  other  attempt  of  a 
similar  character  is  likely  to  be  made, — at  all 
events,  under  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
environ  the  subject. 

We  may  point  out  how  decidedly  some  of  the 
experience  here  detailed  bears  out  the  scope 
of  our  own  remarks  a few  weeks  ago,*  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  probable  results  of  fur-  | 
nishing  dwellings  for  the  poorest  class,  without  ! 
personal  supervision  and  enforced  regularity  of 
payment.  The  condition  of  rent  in  advance  | 
seems  hard,  but  it  might  have  been  the  kinder  j 
policy,  as  well  as  the  more  paying  one  in  the 
long  run,  to  have  enforced  it. 


ANGLO-SAXON  ANTIQUITIES. 

The  following  is  a r6sum6  of  the  first  three 
of  Professor  Hodgetts’s  lectures  before  referred 
to,  and  which  are  now  in  progress  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Room  at  the  British  Museum,  on  Wednes- 
days, up  to  the  19th  inst. : — 

Our  own  archmological  remains  and  anti- 
quarian relics  are  much  more  calculated  to  > 
interest  our  minds,  and  ought  to  be  much 
nearer  our  hearts,  than  the  historic  remnants 
left  us  by  a foreign  enemy  whose  mode  of 
thought  was  on  almost  every  possible  point  at  , 
variauce  with  our  own.  And  yet  to  the  teach- 
ings of  that  foreign  foe  are  we  referred  when-  ■ 
ever  we  seek  for  truth.  Not  very  long  ago,  , 
English  was  taught  in  no  public  school  whatever;  ;l 
it  was  thought  infra  dignitate  to  study  English,  ,| 
and  we  were  bred  as  though  to  become  Greeks 
and  Romans,  while  in  the  remains  around  us  i 
we  have  classic  ground  as  yet  untrod.  We  are  > 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  the  relics  preserved  l 
in  the  British  Museum  brought,  as  it  were,  face  i 
to  face  with  those  pioneers  of  our  race  who  won  i 
for  us  this  fair  island  of  which  we  are  so  justly  • 
proud  by  the  grand  old  weapon,  the  sword,  , 
lying  mouldering  before  us.  We  see  that,  like  ! 
ourselves,  it  is  not  Roman,  but  of  a totally  'I 
different  type  from  the  gladius.  The  blade  is  i 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  Roman  warrior,  , 
and  the  word  “ blade  ” is  not  Latin,  but  refers 
us  at  once  to  Teutonic  vocabularies,  where  we  > 
find  Blatt  in  German,  Bleed  in  Icelandic,  Blad  l 
in  Swedish,  all  meaning  “a  leaf,”  aud  more  ; 
emphatically,  perhaps,  the  leaf  of  the  long  i 
sword-like  grass  which  grows  so  luxuriantly  on  i 
the  banks  of  the  lakes  and  meres  of  the  North.  \ 
The  gladius  is  referred  in  the  same  way  to  the 
leaf  of  the  gladiolus,  which  it  resembles,  but  the  £ 
small  blade  of  the  Greek  or  Roman  warrior  if 
could  stand  no  chance  against  the  terrible  arm  a 
before  us.  Oar  blade,  then,  is,  by  the  side-light  i] 
of  philology,  a Scandinavian  word ; and  what  of  I 
the  objects  to  which  that  word  applies  ? Let  i. 
us  look  about  us  in  Scandinavia,  and  iu  the  c- 
grave-hills  of  the  Vikings  we  find  this  blade, — 
at  least,  a blade  as  like  it  as  two  blades  would  q 
be  in  one  regiment. 

The  inhabitants  found  in  Britain  by  the  tii 
Romans  adopted  Roman  arms  and  armour,  ii 
Roman  habits,  and  Roman  laws,  while  the  | 
manners,  thoughts,  and  customs  of  the  Scan-  if 
dinavians  remained  perfectly  Scandinavian  in  i 
Romanised  Britain  just  as  they  do  in  Anglicised  (| 
America,  New  Zealand,  or  Australia.  Tho  | 
Britons  were  a sort  of  feeble  imitation  of  the  4 
Romans,  and  what  chance  had  they  against  ii; 
Rome’s  conquerors  ? As  much  as  the  “ gladius”  ’c 
against  the  “ blade.”  Without  much  book-learn-  li 
ing  an  intelligent  observer  might  deduce  then 
following  facts : — First,  that  a race  had  existed  in 
Britain  which  had  not  been  very  warlike,  in  that  J 
it  copied  the  Roman  sword  in  a metal  more  easyr.i 
to  work  in  than  iron  or  steel.  Secondly,  thatu 
this  bronze  - gladius  - people  were  defeated  by> 
a big  steel- 8 word -race,  who  took  possession)! 
of  the  land  and  buried  their  dead.  The  bronzez;i 
gladius  is  found  in  rivers,  showing  that  thei 


• See  leading  article,  Nov.  3,  p.  577,  ante. 
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owners  had  been  driven  into  the  water,  where 
they  perished,  leaving  only  the  indestructible 
metal  to  tell  the  tale. 

Wherever  Scandinavians  conquered  they  left 
big  swords,  chain  armour,  and  the  circular 
target.  The  big  blade  was  copied  by  the  Gael 
as  the  gladius  had  been  by  the  Kelt,  and  in  the 
word  claymore  ( glaive-more ) which  only  means 
big  blade,  we  get  their  version  of  the  “ Hring 
Mcel”  or  Ring  Hewer,  because  it  clove  the 
rings  of  the  mail  in  twain,  or,  as  some  suppose, 
because  it  was  ornamented  with  gifts  of  golden 
rings. 

The  shape  of  this  sword  remained  unaltered 
all  through  the  “ North.”  It  was  the  blade  of 
the  early  Viking,  and  we  find  it  down  to  the 
Norman  time  on  all  the  monuments  remaining 
to  us  without  change.  The  Normans,  unlike 
the  Saxons,  had  been  untrue  to  ancient  Scandi- 
navian tradition,  in  relinquishing  the  speech  of 
their  fathers  and  adopting  a modification  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  and  they  modified  the  ancient 
sword,  lengthening  it  and  giving  it  a cross- 
guard, and  this,  with  the  Crusaders,  bore  fully 
as  mysterious  a meaning  as  the  old  pagan  form 
had  done.  The  point  could  be  stuck  in  the 
earth  and  invoked  as  a cross.  When  the 
Norman  spark  had  glowed  its  last,  we  find  the 
sword  returning  to  its  pristine  form,  and  Norman 
French  dying  out. 

There  was  a shorter  sword  or  knife  worn 
chiefly  in  a girdle  ; this  was  called  the  seax,  a 
term  applied  to  scissors  all  through  Scandinavia 
now.  This  seax  has  played  its  part  in  English 
history,  and  there  are  some  who  hold  that  the 
name  of  this  curved  weapon  gave  the  title  to 
our  race  in  so  far  as  we  claim  the  Saxon  part  of 
our  addition  for  our  own.  This  knife  was  not 
necessai’ily  a warlike  badge,  being  used,  like  the 
dagger  in  Hudibras,  for  peace  or  war.  Its  chief 
use  in  war  was  to  despatch  a warrior  whose 
chain-mail  armour  had  been  cut  through  by  the 
ring- hewer,  but  whose  life  was  not  ) et  sped. 
Its  use  in  this  respect  resembles  that  of  the 
misericorde  of  later  times,  which  was  a direct 
descendant  of  the  more  ancient  seax. 

If  we  regard  the  sword  as  it  lies  in  its  glass 
tomb  before  us,  we  shall  see  a form  of  hilt 
reminding  us  immediately  of  Asiatic  types. 
The  ball  at  the  top  of  the  grip  is  partly  to  keep 
the  weapon  from  slipping  out  of  the  hand,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  Indian  swords.  The  hilt  is  very 
small  and  not  adapted  to  save  the  hand  from  a 
gliding  blow  descending  down  the  blade.  These 
small  projections  are  to  prevent  the  sword  from 
slipping  quite  through  the  slit  in  the  Byrnie 
(the  true  Saxon  English  word  for  coat  of  mail), 
in  which  it  was  worn  naked  in  war. 

The  pieces  of  gold  or  silver  which  were  added 
to  the  blade  were  made  to  bear  certain  signs 
which  are  now  most  unfamiliar  to  our  eyes. 
They  are  the  ancient  runes,  or  mystic  letters  of 
the  gods,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Odin, 
and  to  partake,  like  the  Devanagari  of  India,  of 
divine  attributes.  The  names  given  to  their 
swords  by  our  forefathers  were  inscribed  in 
runic  characters,  because  it  was  thought  they 
thereby  gained  some  greater  power  both  in 
attack  and  defence.  There  were  forty  charac- 
ters among  the  Anglo-Saxon  runes,  and  these 
expressed  all  the  sounds  of  our  language  which 
the  meagre  Latin  alphabet  which  we  have 
adopted  does  not.  We  have  five  different  sounds 
for  which  A must  stand.  O also  does  duty  for 
the  same  number. 

Our  ancient  runes  had  occult  meaning  besides 
the  literal  power  for  which  they  stood.  Thus 
the  rune  Tyr,  meant  T when  in  combination 
with  other  letters  spelling  a word.  Alone  it 
represented  the  god  Tyr,  Ty,  Tys,  or  Tius 
(evidently  a form  of  Sanskrit  Djaus,  Greek 
Otog,  Latin  Deus),  a young  warrior,  or  a 
javelin.  This  alone  is  a strong  proof  of  the 
highly  abstract  powers  of  reasoning  possessed 
by  these  ancient  warriors.  The  word  for  spear 
or  javelin  is  gar,  but  the  rune  does  not  stand  for 
G but  for  T,  because  the  gar  is  the  attribute  of 
Tyr,  for  whom  the  rune  is  supposed  to  stand. 
This  is  not  the  result  of  savage  ingenuity,  but 
of  abstract  thought. 

The  proofs  existing  in  various  MSS.  all 
through  the  North  show  us  that  the  Scandi- 
navians wore  chain  mail  armour,  or  armour  of 
rings  linked  together  so  as  to  form  an  iron  net. 
Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  misled  by  the  sound,  has 
taken  the  words  “Hring  Moel”  to  mean  the 
armour,  whereas  it  really  denotes  the  weapon, 
so  called  in  contradistinction  from  the  smaller 
“ seax.” 

The  word  “sweord”  (German,  schwerdt; 
Scandinavian,  sva/rt)  is  full  of  curious  hidden 


teaching,  and  is  cognate  with  the  verb  “to 
swear,”  oaths  being  formally  taken  on  the 
sword  as  the  most  holy  thing  upon  which  a vow 
could  be  taken.  And  it  brings  us  into  tales 
and  myths  of  a very  far  back  past  indeed, — to 
the  cradle-time  of  our  race  in  India ; for  the 
root  “swer”  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
“ shining  light,”  of  which  the  “swerga”  is  also 
composed.  The  root  “swar”  indicates  the 
meaning  sound  (as in  our  “answer”;  Swedish, 
svar  ; German,  antwort ) ; so  that  it  is  either 
the  flash  or  the  ringing  song,  or  both  ; for  who 
shall  say  which  is  the  first  when  a sword  leaps 
from  the  scabbard,  the  flash  or  the  sound  ? 

Passing,  in  the  second  lecture,  from  the  sword 
to  the  shield,  Professor  Hodgetts  first  called 
attention  to  the  boss  of  the  shield,  which  is 
nearly  all  that  is  preserved  to  us ; but  this 
portion,  being  of  burnished  bronze  or  bright 
steel,  was  the  object  of  the  warrior’s  special 
care,  and  has  come  down  to  us,  while  the  linden 
wood  of  the  other  portion  has  become  the  prey 
of  time.  Below,  at  che  base  of  the  boss,  was  a 
transverse  bar  by  which  the  shield  was  held  in 
the  left  hand,  not  as  the  Romans  held  their 
shields,  by  means  of  two  leathern  holders 
fastened  on  to  the  back  of  the  shield,  through 
one  of  which  the  arm  was  thrust  while  the 
hand  grasped  the  second.  The  wood  used  to 
form  the  body  of  this  defensive  arm  was  that 
of  the  linden-tree,  and  so  identified  was  the 
idea  of  shield  with  that  of  the  linden  that  the 
name  of  the  wood  is  used  all  through  Scan- 
dinavian poetry  to  denote  the  shield,  which 
however,  is  also  frequently  called  the  “ board.” 
The  concentric  rings  which  we  find  mentioned 
were  probably  of  gold,  but  there  seem  no  traces 
of  them  in  the  grave  mounds,  although  the 
boss  is  constantly  occurring.  They  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  painted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  distinction  was  marked  on  the  shield 
by  which  the  warrior  could  be  recognised  by 
his  friends.  The  young  untried  warriors  wore 
white  shields.  Tacitus  remarks  on  the  immense 
preponderance  of  white  shields  among  the 
Germans  over  those  bearing  some  colour  or 
other  distinctive  marks.  The  colours  of  the 
furs  of  certain  animals  would  naturally  afford  a 
ready  means  of  distinguishing  the  bearer.  The 
white  colour  was  probably  due,  as  in  Russia,  to 
the  undressed  hide  of  the  animal,  or  rather  the 
under-skin  (not  the  fur  side),  being  stretched 
over  the  wood,  and  either  painted  white  or 
bleached.  The  form  of  the  Saxon  shield,  like 
that  of  the  Saxon  sword,  lives  yet  in  the  target 
and  claymore  of  the  Gael. 

The  fact  of  a white  shield  denoting  an  un- 
tried warrior,  or  one  who  had  not  earned  the 
badge  of  special  distinction,  is  itself  heraldry, 
and,  whatever  the  system  may  in  its  infancy 
have  been,  there  was  certainly  the  fact  of  the 
identification  of  the  warrior  in  some  way  or 
other  with  his  arms.  They  were  hung  up  behind 
his  place  in  the  hall  in  a group,  and  thus  were 
over  his  head  in  sleeping.  This  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  England  and  the  House 
of  Knights  at  Riga.  Some  kind  of  distinction 
besides  the  painted  or  gilt  rings  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, worn  ; but  the  custom  of  putting 
metals  on  furs  or  colours,  and  not  on  metals, — 
a rule  observed  in  modern  heraldry, — clearly 
dates  from  the  ancient  Viking  shield. 

As  the  place  in  the  hall  occupied  by  the 
warrior  was  thus  marked  by  his  shield,  so  on 
board  the  Viking  ship  the  buckler  held  its  own, 
and  this  in  a more  emphatic  way  still,  for  all 
round  the  ship’s  side  the  linden-boards  were 
hung  so  that  the  gunwale  supporting  them 
became  known  also  as  the  “ board.”  Hence  to 
board  a ship  is  to  cross  the  gunwale.  The 
starboard  is  that  part  of  the  gunwale  to  which 
the  “styr-rudir”  was  fixed,  always  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  the  other  part  was  called  the 
“back-board,  i.e.  not  the  front,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German  and  Swedish. 

At  the  great  meetings  called  the  tings  of  the 
North  the  shield  played  a very  important  part. 
It  was  the  means,  with  the  sword,  of  expressing 
assent  or  applause  when  any  question  was  venti- 
lated. The  warriors  stood  round  their  king, 
who  stood  upon  a grave-mound  or  doom-stone, 
his  yarls  and  thanes  forming  a ring  of  nobles 
round  him.  Outside  this  ring  came  the  free 
land-owners,  not  nobles,  and  outside  them, 
again,  the  peasants.  When  applause  was  to  be 
expressed,  the  sword,  worn  in  the  scabbard  at 
such  meetings,  was  drawn  and  clashed  against 
the  shield.  Dissent  and  dislike  were  expressed 
by  ominous  silence. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Latinists 
the  “scutum”  has  not  driven  the  shield  out  of 


our  language,  nor  has  the  tyrant  Rome  been 
able  to  disarm  us  of  our  sword,  an  1 give  us  a 
gladius  or  an  enser  instead.  The  word  “shield”  is 
still  a tower  of  strength,  a “shield-burg”  (Ice- 
landic, “skioldborg”  ; German,  “schildburg”). 

The  form  of  the  shield  has  become  modified 
in  various  ages  in  England  ; and  the  last  forms 
used, — the  buckler  of  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  the 
more  recent  Highland  target, — were  returns  to 
the  early  shape.  Besides  the  circular  shield 
there  seems  to  have  been  a heavier  arm  of  an 
oval  shape,  or  else  in  the  form  of  a parallelo- 
gram. This  was  called  the  “ scild-truma,”  or 
troop-shield,  and  could  be  used  as  a rampart  to 
protect  the  combatants  ; and  these  were  carried 
by  the  thralls  or  slaves. 

The  employment  of  the  shield  in  mythology 
has  given  rise  to  many  very  beautiful  ideas. 
For  example,  the  sun,  although  the  attribute  of 
the  sun-god  Baldur,  is  still  regarded  as  Odin’s 
shield  when  Wisdom  defends  Love.  The  moon 
is  the  white  shield  of  the  young  warrior.  The 
shield  meant  the  sun,  the  moon,  and,  finally,  such 
forms  of  truth  as  might  be  assailed  but  not 
destroyed  by  man.  Such  was  the  early  belief 
of  our  own  race ; but  we  came  to  a land  of  fogs 
where  we  seldom  see  the  sun,  and  hardly  ever 
the  moon. 

From  the  dislike  entertained  by  our  fore- 
fathers of  fenced  cities  came  much  of  the 
destruction  of  Roman  fortification.  The 
Scandinavian  admitted  no  tower  of  strength, 
and  his  only  fence  was  his  shield.  Our  wooden 
walls  have  passed  away  from  the  ocean ; our 
ships  wear  armour  on  the  waves,  and  the  light 
linden  shields  have  given  way  to  immense  masses 
of  steel  and  iron  repelling,  not  the  “ snowstorm 
of  white-feathered  arrows,”  but  a hail  of  devas- 
tating Bhot  of  which  no  Viking  ever  formed  a 
thought. 

Taking  up,  in  his  third  lecture,  the  subject 
of  the  spear,  javelin,  and  arrow,  Professor 
Hodgetts  showed  how  the  javelin  had  become 
incorporated  into  the  name  of  the  warrior  in  the 
expression  “ Gar-Dene,”  i.e.,  spear-danes,  a 
compound  like  our  horseman,  footman,  swords- 
man, and  the  like.  Dane  was  taken  as  a generic 
name  for  all  Scandinavians,  and  hence  in- 
cluded the  Angles.  It  was  shown  that  the 
term  “ gar  ” was  originally  generic,  while  the 
terms  “ speer,”  “ spit,”  “ spiess,”  “ spjot  ” were 
applied  to  specific  forms.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, the  expression  “ gar  ” seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  barbed  form  of  the  head,  and  the 
word  “spear”  to  the  leaf -like  shape  more 
familiar  to  us.  As,  in  the  lecture  on  the  sword, 
the  leaf  was  referred  to  as  affording  a clue  to 
name  and  form,  so  in  the  spear  it  was  shown 
that  this  name  was  either  derived  from  the  halm 
of  straw,  called  sper  in  Old  High  German ; or 
the  halm  of  straw  was  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  weapon.  In  the  same  way  the 
word  “ stroel  ” for  arrow  was  cognate  with 
“ stroe,”  “ straw,”  and  from  this,  again,  with  the 
German  strahl,  Swedish  strdl,  a sun  - beam. 
The  word  “beam”  was  shown  to  be  cognate 
with  the  German  baum,  a tree,  and  to  mean  a 
spear-shaft,  inasmuch  as  this  was  the  noblest 
use  to  which  a tree  could  be  put.  The  word 
“ lance”  was  shown  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Teutonic  land,  the  word  for  “lance”  having 
been  originally  the  landes  - knechen  - spies, 
the  spear  of  the  servant  of  his  country,  cor- 
rupted into  landes-spies,  lans-spies,  and  Ians,  in 
which  form  it  exists  in  Denmark.  The  word 
“ lancea  ” is  a foreign  word  in  Latin,  introduced 
(it  is  said)  from  Spain  in  the  third  century. 

Connected  with  the  spear  is  the  beam,  the 
shaft,  the  wood  of  the  ash-tree,  which  gave 
occasion  for  a very  full  account  of  the  myth 
of  Odin’s  tree,  the  worship  of  which  was  cele- 
brated on  Wodens  - day,  thence  called  Ash 
Wednesday.  The  whole  myth  is  much  too 
long  for  insertion  here,  we  can  only  notice  its 
interest  in  that  it  presents  to  us  in  a very 
powerful  manner  a very  full  view  of  the  belief 
entertained  by  our  fathers  of  the  way  in 
which  the  Cosmos  is  represented  by  a tree, 
and  also  by  a man.  Another  myth,  that  of 
Baldur’s  death  by  the  misteltoe  arrow,  was 
cited  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  English 
thought  in  relation  to  the  arrow.  The 
use  of  the  arrow  in  war  was  shown  from 
passages  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  other  Scandi- 
navian sources. 

Mr.  Hodgetts  quoted  from  a learned  Danish 
work  on  “ Thor  og  bans  hammer,”  the  opinion 
that  the  stone  weapons  found  in  the  grave-hills 
of  our  warriors  were  simulacra  armorum,  meant 
to  typify  the  power  of  Thor  over  the  elves  and 
spirits  of  darkness,  and  made  in  stone;  first, 
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because  steel  had  no  power  over  elves,  and, 
secondly,  because  flint  was'  not  liable  to  rust. 
He  referred  to  a splendid  exhibition  of  arrow- 
heads at  the  British  Archaeological  Society  on 
the  21st  inst.,  by  Mr.  Borlase,  M.P.,  the  forms 
of  which  were  precisely  similar  to  those  found 
in  Scandinavian  graves.  In  the  North  the 
arrow-head,  the  axe,  and  the  mallet,  are  all 
found  in  stone,  and  all  attributed  to  Thor. 

The  lecturer  then  gave  a brief  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  bow  in  England,  of  the  reason 
for  its  increase  in  strength  and  length,  and  of 
its  good  service  in  ridding  the  land  of  the 
Normans,  the  weapon  being  to  the  Middle  Ages 
what  the  rifle  is  to  us. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Ax  the  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  session  1883-84,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  David  Brandon,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair,  the  Secretary  announced  that  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  who  was  to  have  opened  the  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Robins’s  paper  on  “ The  Fittings  of 
Buildings  for  Applied  Science  Construction,”  * 
was  unfortunately  kept  at  home  by  illness. 
Mr.  Robins,  therefore,  continued  his  paper,  the 
reading  of  which,  with  its  appendices,  was  not 
completed  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Robins  made  a few  prefatory  remarks  as 
to  the  death  of  Sir  William  Siemens,  which 
occurred  on  the  very  evening  of  their  last 
meeting.  By  his  death  the  scientific  world  had 
sustained  a very  great  loss.  It  would  perhaps 
be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  when  he 
(Mr.  Robins)  read  his  first  paper, f Sir  William 
Siemens  was  present  and  took  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, having  also  very  kindly  discussed  with 
the  author  many  of  the  details  which  were 
included  in  the  present  paper.  Turning  to 
the  immediate  subject  in  hand,  Mr.  Robins 
gave  a brief  description  of  the  fittings  suited 
for  the  mechanical  departments  of  technical 
colleges,  observing  that  a detailed  description 
was  not  necessary,  nor  could  it  be  complete, 
because  the  system  of  instruction  was  not  at 
present  fully  developed,  and  it  varied  in 
different  colleges.  Referring  to  the  special 
means  necessary  for  the  ventilation  of  labora- 
tories, Mr.  Robins  said : — 

Perhaps,  as  the  extraction  of  the  vitiated  air 
generated  in  laboratories  is  so  closely  allied  to 
my  subject  of  fittings,  I may  be  allowed  to  say 
a few  words  upon  it,  even  if  I seem  to  combat 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell  that 
architects  as  a rule  think  more  of  taking  out  the 
bad  air  than  of  supplying  fresh  air  abundantly, 
delivered  without  draught.  He  knows  better  of 
some  of  us  than  that,  and  his  approval  of  my 
scheme  for  ventilating  the  rooms  of  the  Society 
of  Arts,  which  includes  both  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  (warm  or  cold)  as  well  as  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  foul  air,  both  in  winter  and  in 
summer,  by  a heated  vitiated  air-shaft,  has 
been  justified  by  its  success,  for  which  I have 
received  a vote  of  thanks  from  the  Council, 
of  which  body  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens 
was  chairman.  In  applied  science  buildings 
we  have  not  only  to  deal  with  close  atmosphere 
arising  from  the  congregation  of  many  persons 
in  one  room  at  one  time,  and  for  a long  time 
together,  but  we  have  also  to  contend  with  the 
obnoxious  smells  which  are  made  by  the  ex- 
periments carried  on  in  the  various  laboratories. 
The  removal  of  these  fumes  with  the  greatest 
rapidity  and  certainty  is  best  accomplished 
where  the  current  of  air  in  the  extracting- 
shafts  of  the  ordinary  room  ventilation  is  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  draught- 
closets  on  the  benches  or  around  the  walls. 
This  is  so  obvious  when  thus  plainly  put  that 
it  will  hardly  be  credited  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  reverse  is  the  practical  fact,  thus 
necessitating  the  closing  of  the  extract-gratings 
for  the  ordinary  room  ventilation  that  they 
may  not  pull  against  the  extracts  from  the 
operating-benches  and  draught-closets.  The 
velocity  at  which  the  extraction  of  air  should 
take  place  in  the  draught-closets  is  not  less 
than  5 ft.  per  second.  To  ensure  this  draught 
at  a constant  velocity  it  is  necessary  to  be 
independent  of  casual  winds  and  changing 
temperature  as  a means  of  motion.  This  re- 
quires the  employment  of  certain  apparatus  to 
produce  either  a propelling  or  a sucking  force, 
of  which  the  latter  is  usually  either  a common 

* See  p.  680,  ante. 

+ “On  the  Special  Buildings  for  Applied  Science  and 
Art  Instruction.”  See  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  171. 
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upcast  shaft,  heated  at  its  base  by  a furnace 
or  the  product  of  furnaces,  attached  to 
engines  or  heating  apparatus.  Neither  of  these, 
howeyfer,  can  be  depended  on  for  constancy, 
and,  therefore,  the  best  agency  is  a fan,  the 
rotation  of  which,  propelled  by  a steam,  gas,  or 
electric  engine,  where  water-power  is  not  avail- 
able, steadily  exhausts  the  air  from  the  air 
channels,  and  establishes  an  upward  and  out- 
ward current  in  the  shaft  from  the  point  at 
which  it  debouches.  The  position  in  which 
this  extract-fan  is  placed  in  the  shaft  deter- 
mines whether  the  vertical  warm-air  channels 
shall  have  an  ascending  or  descending  current 
established  within  them  before  reaching  the 
shaft.  If  placed  below  the  basement  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  shaft,  the  current  will  be 
descending ; if  placed  at  the  roof  level,  the 
current  will  be  ascending,  to  communicate  in 
each  case  with  horizontal  channels  graduated  in 
size  till  they  reach  the  spot  where  the  fan  is 
situated.  In  many  cases  on  the  Continent  there 
are  fans  both  above  and  below,  as  at  Geneva, 
in  others  above  for  the  draught-closets  only  and 
a furnace  below  for  the  room  ventilation.  This 
is  the  case  at  Munich,  for  example,  with  the 
result  I have  already  mentioned,  but  I should 
explain  that  fresh  air  is  separately  admitted  to 
the  draught-closets  as  well  as  the  room,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  would  overcome  the 
difficulty,  but  it  does  not  in  practice,  and  we 
should  take  warning.  Of  course  it  is  apparent 
that  the  extraction  of  so  much  bad  air  must  be 
replaced  by  a corresponding  amount  of  fresh 
air,  warmed  on  its  entrance  in  winter,  and  cold 
in  summer.  The  only  way  I know  of  to  prevent 
cross  draughts  is  to  introduce  this  fresh  air 
with  an  upward  current  through|vertical  shafts, 
or  openings  not  fixed  in  the  face  of  the  side 
walls;  then,  whether  you  force  the  air  in  by 
fans  or  leave  it  to  come  in  as  it  is  drawn,  its 
tendency  is  to  rise  before  mingling  with  the  air 
of  the  room.  I am  so  arranging  it  at  Bristol, 
and  it  is  so  introduced  at  Dundee.  In  summer 
the  room  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  foul 
air  may  be  at  the  top  of  the  opposite  wall,  but 
in  winter,  if  they  are  not  also  provided  at  the 
bottom  of  the  room,  so  that  the  upper  can  be 
closed,  the  warm  air  will  be  carried  away  before 
warming  the  room ; in  either  case  the  air  will 
be  pure,  because  it  will  never  have  time  to  get 
stagnant,  but  will  always  be  changing  as  many 
times  in  the  hour  as  may  be  predetermined. 
The  usual  temperature  required  to  be  main- 
tained in  class-rooms  is  GO6  Fahrenheit,  when 
the  external  temperature  is  as  low  as  25°,  and 
55°  in  the  staircases  and  corridors.  The  change 
of  air  to  be  effected  by  ventilation  should  be 
700  cubic  feet  per  person  per  hour  in  the  class- 
rooms, and  3,000  cubic  feet  for  the  chemical 
laboratories.  At  the  University  College, 
Dundee,  the  air  is  forced  in  by  five  air-pumps, 
but  it  is  not  drawn  out  by  mechanical  means, 
and  the  air  of  the  laboratory  is  changed  three 
times  in  the  hour.  [It  should  be  added  to  this 
that  in  the  course  of  his  paper  Mr.  Robins 
referred  in  detail  to  arrangements  for  heating 
several  of  these  important  buildings,  the  work 
having  been  done  by  Messrs.  Bacon  & Co.,  with 
very  great  credit  to  themselves.] 

Professor  Armstrong,  who  was  invited  by  the 
chairman  to  open  the  discussion,  gave  an 
account  of  some  experiments  which  had  recently 
been  made  with  the  object  of  testing  the  pro- 
posed arrangements  for  securing  ventilation. 
They  had,  in  the  first  instance,  an  up  cast  shaft 
3 ft.  square  and  120  fc.  high,  with  an  internal 
smoke-flue,  of  iron,  18  in.  in  diameter  and  J in. 
thick  ; and  communicating  with  the  laboratory 
on  the  second  floor  was  a down-cast  shaft  47  ft. 
deep,  which  entered  the  up- cast  shaft  at  the 
base.  All  the  horizontal  or  floor  flues  com- 
municated with  the  up-cast  shaft,  and  the 
draught  passed  down  and  then  up  through  the 
outer  jacket.  It  was  assumed  that  the  heat 
given  from  the  furnaces  and  the  boiler  would 
suffice  to  produce  the  necessary  velocity  in 
these  flues,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  produce 
the  necessary  velocity  when  the  furnaces  and 
boilers  were  not  in  action  a pilot  furnace  was 
constructed  in  the  basement.  The  experi- 
menting party  found,  however,  that  the  heat 
they  got  into  the  chimney  did  not  suffice,  and 
in  order  to  give  some  idea  of  what  they  were 
doing,  a somewhat  exhaustive  series  of  experi- 
ments had  lately  been  made,  which  were  tabu- 
lated. Members  interested  enough  in  these 
figures  could  carefully  examine  them  for  them- 
selves afterwards.  He  would  just  quote  a 
few  of  them.  A series  of  experiments  was 
begun  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  when  | 
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the  wind  was  very  high ; there  had  been 
no  fires  for  three  days  before  the  fan  was 
stopped,  and  they  found  that  even  under  these 
circumstances  there  was  a very  considerable 
velocity  at  the  head  of  the  up-cast  of  3 ft.  oi 
4 ft.  per  second,  produced  entirely  by  the  wind 
blowing  across  the  head  of  the  shaft.  The  wind 
was  blowing  on  the  south  face  of  the  building,  and 
opening  the  windows  on  that  side  produced  a con- 
siderable addition  to  the  velocity,  the  velocity 
rising  from  4 ft.  per  second  to  6 ft.  Opening  the 
windows  on  the  north  face  had  no  such  effect 
To  test  the  effect  of  putting  on  more  heat,  the 
Professor  said  he  introduced  a large  ring  gas- 
burner  into  the  shaft  with  118  boles,  capable  oi 
burning  450  ft.  of  gas  per  hour.  When  this 
burner  was  lighted,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
an  increased  velocity  of  4 ft.  per  second  from 
burning  this  gas  in  the  outer  shaft.  Next  daj 
experiments  were  made  to  determine  the  velocity 
when  the  fires  wore  lighted  in  the  furnaces,  anc 
it  was  found  that  the  velocity,  with  the  far 
running  at  half  speed,  never  rose  above  5 ft.  pei 
second.  When  the  gas  was  lighted  in  the  outei 
ring  it  rose  to  8£  ft.  per  second ; and  agaii 
nearly  4 ft.  per  second  was  got  by  burning  gai 
in  the  outer  shaft.  Other  experiments  of  a lik< 
nature  were  referred  to.  A further  series  o 
experiments  followed,  the  velocity  being  worket 
to  10  ft.  per  second  at  the  head  of  thi 
down-cast  shaft  to  determine  what  velocity 
could  be  got  at  the  flue  openings  on  thi 
benches.  The  result  was  that  when  every 
thing  was  in  action  as  it  should  be  ii 
ordinary  work  a velocity  of  barely  1 ft.  pe 
second  was  got  at  the  orifices  on  or  near  th 
benches,  so  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  with  th 
proposed  arrangement  for  ventilation  it  wa 
impossible  to  reach  the  desired  end.  Hence  i 
was  decided  to  try  the  fan  experiment.  Th 
testing  process  was  somewhat  interesting,  a 
showing  what  can  be  done  now-a-days.  Th 
laboratory  was  on  the  second  floor,  and  all  th 
motive  power  in  the  basement.  Of  course  i 
was  not  an  easy  thing  to  fix  a steam  engine  o 
the  second  floor  of  a building,  but  one  of  th 
electro-motors  had  been  placed  at  the  dispose 
of  the  experimentors,  and  a 2-ft.  Blackman  fa 
was  fitted  at  the  head  of  the  down-cast  shaft 
That  fan  was  not  fitted  until  Saturday  last,  an 
it  was  only  on  Monday  morning  that  the  electro 
motor  was  set  going.  He  was  glad  to  say  that  wit 
the  aid  of  this  fan  it  was  proved  conclusively  tha 
the  ideas  he  and  his  friends  had  all  along  enter 
tained  as  to  the  true  system  of  ventilation  wer- 
really  practicable.  They  found  they  could  ge 
the  necessary  velocity,  and  that  having  got  th 
velocity  their  former  experiments  had  showi 
to  be  indispensable,  they  reached  the  desire' 
end.  With  everything  open  and  the  chimne; 
at  work,  they  got  a velocity  of  barely  1 fl 
a second  ; with  the  fan  running  510  revolution 
a minute,  they  got  3 ft.  per  second,  with  th 
fan  running  666  revolutions,  3£  ft.,  and  wit! 
800  revolutions,  4T  ft.,  whilst  when  running  th 
fan  up  to  900  revolutions  a minute,  it  rose  fc 
49  ft.  pec  second.  This  was  with  a fan  of  2 ft 
diameter  only,  and  worked  by  an  electro-moto 
small  enough  to  be  easily  carried  upstairs  by  on 
man,  the  electric  current  being  led  up  from  th 
basement  with  a wire  of  but  a £ in.  in  diametei 
This  was  an  interesting  experiment  in  the  us 
of  electro-motors  for  such  purposes  apart  frot 
the  results  obtained. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Phipson  said  the  ventilation  of  th 
Bute  Hall  of  the  Glasgow  University  wa 
carried  out  on  a principle  somewhat  like  tha 
adopted  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
The  speaker  further  described  how  he  ha< 
solved  the  difficult  problem  of  laboratory- venti 
lation  at  the  new  Medical  Schools  at  Edinburg! 
where  he  got  a velocity  of  as  much  as  8,  9,  am 
13  ft.  per  second.  He  expressed  his  convictioi 
that  if  the  draught  were  less  than  6 ft.  to  8 ft 
in  horizontal  draught  flues,  the  chemical  fume 
would  not  be  removed  sufficiently  for  th 
requirements  of  the  professors. 

Professor  Perry  did  not  know  that  he  ha< 
much  to  say  on  the  subject  of  ventilation,  bu 
he  should  like  to  observe  that  the  velocity  wit 
which  the  air  was  passing  through  an  orifice,  o 
moved  in  a certain  neighbourhood,  really  gav 
us  very  little  information  as  to  the  amount  c 
draught  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course,  whe: 
the  orifice  through  which  air  was  made  to  pas 
in  given  quantities  was  small  the  velocity  woul 
be  greater  than  when  the  same  quantities  of  ai 
were  forced  through  larger  orifices.  He  though 
that  the  experiments  of  that  afternoon  ha: 
shown  that  a velocity  of  3 ft.  6 in.  or  4 ft.  pe 
second  at  the  orifice  was  quite  sufficient  to  pre 
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dace  a very  considerable  clearance  of  the 
fumes.  Professor  Ayrton  about  a year  ago 
brought  before  the  Institute  some  calcula- 
tions, and  asserted  that  ventilation  by  the  aid 
of  the  waste-heat  of  a furnace  could  not  be 
anything  like  as  efficient  as  ventilation  by  fans, 
even  taking  into  account  the  want  of  efficient 
steam-engines  to  drive  the  fans.  Professor 
Perry  said  he  found  it  remarked  in  the  paper 
to  which  he  alluded  that  his  colleague  and  him- 
self thought  the  ventilation  of  the  future  would 
be  performed  by  electro-motors  driving  fans. 
He  hoped  Dr.  A rmstrong’s  experiments  that  day, 
— almost  thefirst,  he  believed,  made  in  an  actual 
building  to  test'the  efficiency  of  an  electro-motor 
driving  a fan, — would  force  on  the  attention  of 
architects  what  had  been  done  at  the  Finsbury 
College.  With  regard  to  mechanical  laboratories, 
he  understood  that  Mr.  Robins  expected  a few 
remarks  from  himself.  He  would  speak  of  the 
mechanical  laboratory  of  the  future  only.  That 
of  the  past  had  been  a professor’s  private  room, 
in  which  he  made  his  own  experiments,  un- 
assisted, as  a rule,  even  by  his  one  or  two 
Benior  students,  of  whom  Mr.  Robins  talked. 
There  the  professor  worked  out  his  own  re- 
searches, embodying  the  results  in  papers  to  be 
read  before  the  Institutions  of  Civil  or  Mecha- 
nical Engineers.  Doubtless  valuable  information 
with  regard  to  the  strength  of  materials  and  their 
behaviour  under  different  circumstances  had 
thus  been  harvested.  But  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  change  that  had  come  over, 
not  merely  chemistry,  but  over  mechanical 
science  also,  during  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years ; and  architects,  like  other  people, 
must  open  their  eyes  to  the  facts.  An  idea  was 
now  afloat,  was  working  itself  out,  and  taking 
definite  shape,  that  laboratory  work  in  mecha- 
nical science  is  a necessity  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a mechanical 
laboratory  should  be  of  sufficient  size  and  pro- 
perly fitted.  In  conclusion,  Professor  Perry 
described  a simple  means  (devised  by  Professor 
James  Thomson)  of  banging  large  blackboards 
for  mathematical  and  other  demonstrations,  so 
that  a large  board  could  be  easily  moved  by  a 
slight  touch. 

Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan,  Associate,  and  holder 
of  the  Godwin  Bursary  for  the  current  year, 
then  gave  a short  description,  in  response  to  an 
invitation  made  to  him,  of  the  fittings  of  some 
laboratories  he  had  recently  visited  while  on  his 
recent  tour  (as  holder  of  the  Bursary)  in  North 
Germany. 

The  chairman  having  made  a few  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Robins  replied,  and  the  meeting 
adjourned. 


DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  SANITARY 
DEFECTS  IN  HOUSES. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  the  29th  ult.  by 
Dr.  Charles  Kelly,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
King’s  College.  Professor  de  Chaumont  occu- 
pied the  chair.  The  lecturer  observed  that  the 
examples  of  defects  and  of  the  evils  to  which  they 
gave  rise  had  been  taken  from  a healthy  country 
district,  because  the  conditions  for  investigating 
diseases  are  much  simpler  in  places  which  are 
small  and  isolated  than  in  large  towns,  where 
the  difficulty  is  sometimes  very  great.  This 
country  district,  with  a population  of  100,000, 
has  now  a general  death-rate  of  from  14  to  15 
per  1,000,  and  a zymotic  death-rate  of  1'2  per 
1,000,  or  120  yearly.  The  lecturer  traced  out- 
breaks of  the  various  zymotic  diseases  that  had 
occurred  during  the  last  few  years,  and  showed 
that  although  many  of  them  were  due  to  the 
milk  or  water  supply,  some  could  undoubtedly 
be  traced  to  sewer- gas  which  found  its  way 
into  houses  where  the  sewers  were  unventilated ; 
and  even  in  some  cases  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
had  proved  the  cause  of  evil  by  the  sewer  gas 
escaping  from  the  street  ventilators,  especially 
where  the  outfall  of  the  sewer  was  tide-locked. 
This  was  shown  by  outbreaks  occurring  directly 
a new  system  of  ventilated  sewers  had  been 
laid  down,  in  a place  where  they  had  previously 
been  without  either  regular  house-drains  or 
sewers.  Diphtheria  is  a disease  which  seems  to 
be  in  some  cases  due  to  sewer  gas,  but  there  is 
little  doubt  that  cold  and  damp  are  its  predis- 
posing causes  in  many  cases,  if  not  its  origin. 
Besides  the  more  severe  forms  of  disease  trace- 
able, there  are  other  disorders  which  make  little 
or  no  impression  upon  the  death-rate,  but  yet 
which  must  affect  the  general  health.  Persons 
exposed  to  sewer  gas  in  a dilute  form  are  pale 
and  anasmic ; they  often  suffer  from  headache, 


sore  throats,  and  from  diarrhoea  ; the  appetite 
is  impaired,  and  they  fall  into  a feeble  state  of 
health.  Women  and  children  are  more  liable 
than  men,  because  they  live  more  at  home  apd 
are,  therefore,  more  exposed.  To  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  those  diseases  of  which  enteric 
fever  may  be  taken  as  the  type,  it  ig  essential : — 
(1.)  That  the  drinking  water  shall  be  pure; 
(2.)  That  no  sewer  gas  shall  enter  the  dwelling. 
It  has  been  shown  that  water,  though  delivered 
pure  by  a company,  may  become  polluted  in 
various  ways  after  it  has  entered  a dwelling. 
To  prevent  such  pollution  regulations  are  now 
laid  down  by  most  companies.  If  the  constant 
system  is  in  use  all  the  drinking-water  should 
be  drawn  from  a tap  direct  from  the 
main.  If  the  intermittent  system  is  in  use 
there^should  be  a separate  cistern  for  drinking- 
water,  and  this  should  have  no  connexion 
with  any  drains  whatever.  An  overflow 
or  waste  pipe  should  not  be  attached  to  any 
cistern,  but,  as  a precaution  against  overfilling, 
a tell-tale  or  warning-pipe  should  be  fixed  so  as 
to  discharge  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
open  air.  Every  closet  supplied  with  water 
should  only  be  so  supplied  by  means  of  a cistern 
by  which  about  two  gallons  of  water  can  flow 
at  each  discharge.  The  supply-pipe  should  not 
be  less  than  1£  in.  in  diameter,  so  that  the 
water  may  descend  as  rapidly  and  in  as  straight 
a line  as  possible.  To  prevent  the  entrance  of 
sewer  gas  into  houses,  it  is  needful  that  all  sink 
and  bath  pipes  shall  deliver  into  the  open  air 
outside  the  dwelling.  Their  course  should  be 
as  short  as  possible,  and  in  many  cases  the  pipe 
would  only  have  to  pass  through  the  wall  sink 
or  bath.  The  contents  would  then  pass  into  a 
trap  or  gully  about  1 ft.  6 in.  distant  from  the 
house  wall,  so  that  if  any  gas  happened  to  be 
forced  through  the  trap,  it  would  pa3S  into  the 
atmosphere,  and  not  into  the  house.  The  soil- 
pipe  should  be  outside  the  house,  and  from  its 
upper  end  there  should  be  a ventilating-pipe 
carried  up  above  the  eaves  of  the  dwellings. 
Some  recommend  that  between  the  house- 
drain  and  the  main  sewer  there  should  be 
an  intercepting  trap,  so  as  to  prevent  the  foul 
air  from  public  sewers  from  making  its  way 
into  house-drains.  Two  untrapped  openings 
are  made  in  the  drains,  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
free  circulation  of  air.  In  the  Model  By-laws 
two  methods  are  given  for  ventilation  of  house- 
drains,  but  in  all  cases  a trap  is  placed  between 
the  house  and  the  sewer.  The  lecturer  was  not 
sure  that  this  plan  is  a good  one.  It  makes  no 
provision  for  the  ventilation  of  the  main  sewer 
other  than  by  openings  at  the  street  levels,  and 
many  complaints  arise  from  this  cause.  There 
is  no  power  to  erect  ventilating-shafts  by  the 
side  of  houses  without  the  leave  of  the  owners, 
and  such  leave  is  not  often  given.  In  seaside 
towns,  where  the  sewer  is  tide-locked  twice  a 
day,  or  in  places  where  the  sewer  is  laid  nearly 
level,  the  means  of  ventilation  by  openings  in 
the  road  is  not  sufficient.  In  some  towns  where 
these  ventilators  are  very  offensive,  enteric 
fever  has  been  on  the  increase  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  In  many  cases  the  best 
plan  is  to  let  every  house-drain  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  sewer,  and  to  do  away  with  any 
disconnecting  chamber  or  trap.  Every  soil-pipe 
being  carried  up  above  the  house  in  its  full 
diameter  will  then  act  as  a ventilator  to  the 
main  sewer.  In  a street  half  a mile  long  with 
houses  on  each  side  there  might  thus  be  as  many 
as  150  or  200  ventilators  instead  of  only  having 
eight  or  nine  on  the  road  level.  Sewer-gas  is 
often  less  injurious  than  the  air  which  is  met 
with  in  the  house-drains,  if  they  are  not  well 
flushed.  All  liquid  and  solid  refuse  should  be 
conveyed  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  house 
to  some  distant  point  where  it  can  be  dealt 
with.  Any  traps  or  contrivances  which  hinder 
this  flow  are  not  to  be  commended.  The  best 
way  to  prevent  sewer-gas  becoming  dangerous 
is  to  allow  as  much  circulation  of  air  as  possible 
in  the  sewer,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
making  the  openings  as  numerous  as  possible. 
When  drains  and  sewers  first  became  known,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  practice  to  hide  every- 
thing away  out  of  sight,  and  to  bring  the  drains 
inside  the  house  at  several  points.  Much  of  the 
work  in  the  present  day  consists  in  undoing  the 
work  of  the  past.  That  house  can  alone  be 
considered  fit  to  live  in  which,  within  its  four 
walls  or  beneath  its  basement,  contains  no 
drains  whatever.  There  are  few  places  more 
healthy  than  a coastguard  station,  at  some  of 
which  there  are  no  sanitary  defects  whatever, 
and  where  cleanliness  is  strictly  observed.  In 
many  a village  enteric  fever  is  unknown,  unless 


it  happens  to  be  imported.  But  in  houses 
where  the  arrangements  are  very  complex, 
it  is  frequently  met  with.  In  most*  places 
it  is  fay  healthier  to  live  in  a clean  well-built 
cottage  with  no  drains  whatever,  than  in  more 
pretentious  dwellings,  where  the  drains  are  too 
often  defective.  In  the  simplicity  of  their 
dwellings  the  poor  enjoy  an  immunity  often 
denied  to  the  rich. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
followed, 

Mr.  Hazard  strongly  condemned  the  practice 
now  recommended  and  carried  out  by  sanitary 
engineers  of  disconnecting  house-drains  from 
the  sewers,  and  carrying  up  a ventilating-pipe 
to  ventilate  only  the  drains  of  one  house.  He 
contended  that  every  house  should  be  provided 
with  a ventilating-pipe,  and  that  every  venti- 
lating-pipe carried  up  should  be  made  to  work 
for  the  common  good.  The  present  method  of 
procedure  was  selfish  in  the  extreme.  A man 
who  carried  up  a ventilating-pipe  did  not  care 
who  got  the  sewer-gas  so  long  as  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  thought  thatthe  lecturer’s 
remarks  as  to  the  inutility  or  harmfulness  of 
disconnexion  were  to  be  received  with  very 
considerable  caution.  Disconnexion  of  the 
sewers  and  house-drains  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary so  long  as  sewers  were  imperfectly  con- 
structed and  inadequately  ventilated.  He 
thought  Mr.  Hazard’s  remarks  as  to  community 
of  ventilating-pipes  must  also  be  received  with 
caution,  for  great  dangers  to  the  public  were 
conceivable  under  such  a system. 

Dr.  Poore  observed  that  the  remarks  of  the 
previous  speakers  had  opened  up  a very  interest- 
ing question,  viz.,  the  moral  responsibility  of 
individuals  in  respect  of  sanitary  matters. 
People,  in  large  towns  especially,  were  so  apt 
to  rely  on  the  public  authorities  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  sanitary  work  that  they  seldom  con- 
sidered what  they  might  do  individually. 
Individuals  might  do  much  useful  sanitary 
work  for  their  own  benefit  as  well  as  to  the 
public  advantage  if  they  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  what  was  required  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  instances  cited  by  Professor 
Kelly  seemed  to  show  that  a system  of  sewerage 
was  not  always  and  everywhere  essential. 
Every  house  that  had  its  quarter  of  an  acre  of 
garden-ground  could  innocuously  dispose  of  its 
own  refuse.  That  being  the  case,  what  a 
scandal  it  was  to  see,  between  Isleworth  and 
Hounslow,  an  open  sewer,  charged  with  the 
filth  from  villa  residences  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, flowing  through  thousands  of  acres  of 
market-gardens,  upon  the  surface  of  which  its 
contents  might  be  easily  and  profitably  utilised, 
and  a serious  nuisance  avoided. 

Mr.  Rogers  Field  expressed  his  regret  that 
many  people  of  education  and  wealth,  owning 
country  seats,  should  get  rid  of  the  sewage  of 
their  mansions  by  discharging  it  into  pits  or 
cesspools  in  porous  strata.  It  was  a cheap 
and  speedy  method  of  disposing  of  their  sewage, 
but  ought  they  to  be  allowed  to  resort  to  it  ? 
The  sewage  disappeared,  but  where  did  it  go  to 
or  what  source  of  water  supply  might  it  not  be 
polluting  ? Clearly  their  sense  of  moral  respon- 
sibility for  sanitary  work  was  not  very  acute. 

Dr.  Steele  proposed  and  Mr.  Ernest  Turner 
seconded  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which, 
having  been  put  to  the  meeting,  was  cordially 
agreed  to,  and  the  lecturer  having  said  a few 
words  in  reply,  the  meeting  terminated. 


SANITARY  INSPECTORS  AND  THEIR 
TENURE  OF  OFFICE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  read  by  Mr. 
E.  S.  May,  of  Ramsgate,  on  Saturday  evening 
last  before  the  members  of  the  Association  of 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  who  met  in  the 
Library  of  the  Social  Science  Association, 
Adam-street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  May,  in  commencing  his  paper,  said  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
various  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Orders  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  nuisances, 
as  their  provisions  were  well  known  to  most 
officers.  He  proposed,  however,  to  refer  to 
their  tenure  of  office,  and  to  show  in  what 
manner  such  officers  were  affected  by  the 
General  Orders  issued  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  dated  March  10  and  13,  1880. 
Article  9 of  the  Order  of  March  10  referred  to 
urban  inspectors,  and  provided  that — ■ 

“Every  officer  shall  continue  to  hold  office  for 
such  period  as  the  Sanitary  Authority  may,  with 
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he  approval  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  deter- 
mine, or  until  he  die  or  resign,  or  be  removed  by 
such  Authority  with  the  assent  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board),  or  by  the  Local  Government  Board,” 
&c. 

The  fourth  clause  of  Article  6 provided 
that — 

“ In  the  case  of  any  officer  who  holds  his  office 
for  a specified  term,  the  Sanitary  Authority  may 
provide  for  the  continuance  of  such  officer,  or 
appoint  his  successor  within  three  calendar  months 
next  before  the  expiration  of  such  term.” 

Thus  the  Sanitary  Authorities  might  appoint 
other  persons  to  take  the  places  of  existing 
officers  before  their  term  of  office  expired. 
This  was  virtually  giving  the  local  authorities 
the  power  to  do  as  they  liked  with  their  officers, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  consequence  was 
that  an  officer  after  receiving  an  appointment 
frequently  found  himself  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  Authority,  or  at  least  in  that  of 
some  of  its  members.  The  results  were  seriously 
detrimental,  not  only  to  the  officers  themselves, 
but  to  the  public.  It  was  sincerely  to  be  hoped 
that  at  no  distant  date  a reformation  in  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  all  sanitary  officers 
would  be  effected.  Registrars  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages,  relieving  officers,  school-attend- 
ance and  inquiry  officers,  vaccination  officers, 
and  many  others,  all  held  permanent  appoint- 
ments. Why  should  a distinction  or  exception 
be  made  in  the  case  of  sanitary  officers,  whose 
duties  were  far  more  onerous  and  unpleasant 
than  those  of  any  of  the  officers  just  named  ? 
Why  should  the  sanitary  inspector,  while  endea- 
vouring fearlessly  and  faithfully  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  be  worried  with  anxiety 
lest,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  ho 
might  not  be  re-appointed  ? Why  should  such 
officers  be  discouraged  by  being  made  to  feel 
that  their  services  were  unrecognised, — that  no 
matter  how  much  they  gained  in  experience, 
no  matter  how  efficient  they  became  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  they  were  apt  to 
lose  their  appointments  at  the  caprice  of  their 
employers,  to  some  of  whom  they  might  have 
made  themselves  offensive  by  the  impartial  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  ? It  might  be  said 
that  a good  officer  need  be  under  no  fear 
as  to  his  re-appointment  at  the  end  of  each 
term.  That  might  apply  to  some  Autho- 
rities, who,  acting  conscientiously,  were  desirous 
of  retaining  the  services  of  a good  officer,  but 
there  were  many  exceptions  to  that  state  of 
things,  and  good  officers  were  often  superseded 
for  no  just  cause.  The  foregoing  observations 
applied  more  particularly  to  provincial  Autho- 
rities ; for,  in  the  metropolis,  the  officers,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  appointed  permanently, 
and  they  were  consequently  more  free  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  fearlessly  and  independently. 
In  support  of  the  author’s  proposition  that  the 
tenure  of  office  of  sanitary  inspectors  should 
be  placed  on  a securer  basis  than  at  present,  he 
urged  the  following  arguments  : — A sanitary 
officer,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  is,  unlike 
the  soldier,  always  in  battle.  The  enemy  he  is 
seeking  to  destroy  is  unseen,  yet  it  lurks  insi- 
diously at  every  turn.  He  is  consequently  con- 
tinually exposed  to  far  greater  dangers  than  the 
soldier,  while  he  has  no  compensating  advan- 
tages in  the  shape  of  foreign  travel.  The 
soldier,  if  he  escapes  the  bullets  and  bayonets  of 
a military  foe,  returns  home  honoured  to  a life 
of  comparative  ease,  with  a prospect  of  a 
pension.  The  sanitary  inspector,  if  the  come 
scatheless  through  the  insidious  germs  of 
zymotic  disease  which  he  is  always  encountering, 
has  no  prospect  before  him  but  a precarious 
tenure  of  office,  under  which  he  may  be  un- 
deservedly dissmised  at  an  age  when  he  may 
have  great  difficulty  in  getting  another  appoint- 
ment. The  public  were,  after  all,  most  con- 
cerned in  the  efficiency  of  the  sanitary  inspector, 
and  the  public  would  not,  if  they  knew  it,  allow 
efficient  public  servants  to  be  dismissed  at  the 
caprice  of  a few  individuals.  While  the  tenure 
of  office  of  sanitary  inspectors  was  so  uncertain, 
the  door  was  opened  to  the  admittance  of  men 
who  might  not  be  well  qualified  for  the  post, — 
men  who,  for  the  sake  of  retaining  an  appoint- 
ment, might  wink  at  or  pass  over  glaring  evils 
in  property  belonging  to  those  upon  whose 
support  they  were  dependent  for  re-election. 
Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  which  sanitary 
officers  had  to  encounter  was  the  yearly 
change  in  the  constitution  of  members 
forming  the  Sanitary  Committees  with  which 
they  had  to  deal.  One  year  there  might 
be  on  a committee  one  or  two  gentlemen  who 
took  great  interest  in  all  sanitary  matters, 


and  who,  being  men  of  good  position,  were 
above  the  meanness  of  mixing  up  with  the 
jealousies  and  intrigues  of  small  property- 
owners.  At  the  hands  of  such  gentlemen  the 
sanitary  inspector  met  with  considerate  treat- 
ment, and  he  was  encouraged  to  be  energetic 
and  alive  to  his  duty.  Next  year,  however,  the 
same  committee  might  be  very  differently  com- 
posed, and  might  include  a majority  of  members 
who  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  sanitary 
requirements,  some  of  them  being  men  who  had 
obtained  seats  at  the  board  from  personal 
motives, — men  who  were  pledged  to  oppose  the 
officers  in  every  way  they  could,  and  who  were 
ever  ready  to  protect  themselves  and  their  own 
immediate  friends,  owners  of  property,  or 
their  fellow-tradesmen,  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  lawful  and  necessary  sanitary  require- 
ments. With  such  a committee  to  deal  with  the 
unfortunate  officials  were  made  to  feel  that  to 
be  zealous  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  their 
duties  was  to  give  offence,  and  too  often  energy 
gave  way  to  lethargy,  and  the  health  of  the 
district  suffered.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  May 
observed  that  the  remedy  for  the  state  of  things 
here  described  was,  he  believed,  in  the  hands  of 
the  sanitary  officers  themselves.  They  should 
combine  in  urging  their  views  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be  influentially 
supported  by  many  well-known  gentlemen  who 
had  devoted  much  attention  to  sanitary  matters 
and  to  the  working  of  Banitary  laws. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
some  of  the  members  strayed  very  far  from  the 
subject  before  them,  and  seemed  to  be  at  cross 
purposes  with  each  other  until  Mr.  Rumble,  of 
East  Barnet,  made  some  judicious  remarks, 
reminding  the  meeting  that  the  Association  was 
composed  of  three  different  classes  of  inspec- 
tors, viz.,  the  metropolitan  inspectors,  appointed 
under  the  Act  of  1866 ; the  urban  inspectors, 
appointed  under  the  Act  of  1875  ; and  the  rural 
inspectors,  also  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1875.  Most  of  the  speakers  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  had,  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
looked  at  the  matter  too  much  from  their  own 
point  of  view,  but  they  should  remember  that, 
while  the  three  classes  of  members  were  some- 
what differently  situate,  they  had  common 
objects  in  view,  and  those  common  objects  were 
not  merely  to  endeavour  to  improve  the  status 
of  sanitary  inspectors  as  a body,  but  to  discuss 
sanitary  questions  with  the  view  of  arriving 
at  the  best  modes  of  procedure  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. Incidentally,  allusion  was  made 
by  other  speakers  to  the  question  of  housing 
the  poor  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  and 
the  opinion  was  expressed  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  exaggeration  in  much  that  was  being 
said  and  written  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
time.  It  was  generally  admitted  by  the  metro- 
politan sanitary  inspectors  who  spoke  that  they 
were  left  quite  free  and  unfettered  in  the  fear- 
less discharge  of  their  duties,  for  although 
occasionally  they  might  incur  the  ill-will  of 
some  interested  property-owner,  they  were 
generally  sustained  in  their  action  by  the 
support  of  a large  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  vestries  and  boards  whom  they  served.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  urban 
inspectors  in  small  towns,  and  rural  inspectors, 
were  restrained  in  the  active  performance  of 
their  duties  by  something  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  intimidation  on  the  part  of  those  to 
whom  they  ought  to  be  able  to  look  for  sup- 
port. One  member  (a  metropob'tan  inspector) 
expressed  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that 
the  medical  officers  of  health  were  the  great 
hindrances  in  the  way  of  efficient  sanitary 
work.  “ Remove  the  medical  officers  of  health,” 
said  this  gentleman,  “and  give  the  inspectors 
‘ a rattling  good  screw,’  and  the  sanitary 
work  of  a parish  would  be  better  done,  and 
the  death-rate  would  not  fall  ” (sic).  It  is  only 
right  to  say  that  this  view,  with  one  or  two 
other  remarkable  propositions  laid  down  by 
the  same  speaker,  was  strongly  repudiated  by 
the  members  present. 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  members 
at  this  meeting,  and  when  the  society  gets  in 
full  working  order  it  will,  no  doubt,  do  much 
useful  work. 


The  Victor  Emanuel  Monument  in 
Rome. — The  latest  news  is  that  this  monu- 
ment, by  mutual  agreement  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical authorities,  is  to  be  erected  in  the  first 
chapel  to  the  right  on  entering  the  Pantheon, 
and  not  in  the  middle  of  the  building. 


ELEVATION  OF  TERRACE  HOUSES, 
DOVER. 

This  is  a design  for  a terrace  of  houses 
about  to  be  built  on  an  estate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dover.  We  call  attention  to  it  as  a 
good  example  of  the  additional  interest  which 
may  be  given  to  such  rather  utilitarian  archi-  i 
tecture  by  a varied  treatment  of  the  separate 
houses.  In  this  case  the  gables  are  all  treated  . 
differently,  though  preserving  a sufficient  i 
general  uniformity  of  size  and  proportion,  i 
There  would  be  much  more  interest  in  our 
street  architecture  if  this  kind  of  partial  variety 
were  oftener  adopted  in  terraces  and  streets,- 
instead  of  a mechanical  repetition  of  the  same  i 
identical  design.  The  architect  is  Mr.  J.  Tread- 1 
way  Hanson. 


THE  CONGREGATIONAL  SCHOOL, 
CATERHAM, 

FOR  THE  SONS  OF  MINISTERS. 

The  new  building  (of  which  we  give  an  illus".- 
tration)  is  intended  to  receive  the  school  long 
established  at  Lewisham,  which  has  for  some , 
time  past  outgrown  the  present  building, ij 
which  is  situated  iu  a low  part  of  Lewisham, 
very  difficult  of  access  and  prejudicially  affected' 
by  its  close  proximity  to  the  railway. 

The  edifice  in  course  of  erection  has  been1 
designed  by  Mr.  E.  Cook  worthy  Robins,  F.S.  A., 
of  14,  John-street,  Adelphi,  who  was  the  archin 
tect  of  Milton  Mount  College,  Gravesend,  andi 
of  Walthamstow  Hall,  Sevenoaks,  for  the 
daughters  of  ministers  and  the  daughters  ofi 
missionaries  respectively.  Mr.  Hobson  is  the 
builder,  and  Mr.  Woodley  the  resident  clerk  ofi 
works. 

The  design  was  selected  in  limited  competi-t 
tion,  and  affords  accommodation  for  150  resi- 
dent students  in  three  stories.  There  are  two 
wings  in  the  rear,  67  ft.  by  30  ft.  wide,  set  at: 
right  angles  with  the  main  front  of  the  buildmgi 
which  is  200  ft.  in  length,  and  situated  on  th<) 
eastern  slope  of  the  hill  overlooking  the  beautif uli 
Caterham  Valley. 

The  space  in  the  rear  between  the  wings  i: 
occupied  by  the  gymnasium,  55  ft.  square,  and 
the  lavatory  and  cloak-room,  55  ft.  by  13  f 
wide.  A corridor  extends  the  whole  length  ol 
the  building  from  north  to  south,  and  is  com 
tinued  beyond  the  main  building  to  connect  ii 
with  the  existing  residence  called  Withemdem 
which  is  retained  for  the  head  master’s  house? 
In  the  rear  are  the  kitchen  offices,  with  covered 
corridor  thereto. 

The  building  is  designed  in  the  Old  English 
style,  with  red  brick  facings  and  Ham  Hil 
stone  dressings.  The  chief  entrance  is  in  thil 
centre  of  the  main  front,  and  is  boldly  designed 
and  executed  in  stone.  Above  it  are  two  storiei 
of  bay  windows,  with  multitudinous  casemeuts;i 
The  tiled  roofs  are  effectively  broken  up  bjl 
half-timbered  gables  of  varying  sizes,  upon 
which  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  building 
depends. 

The  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  on  the  right 
of  the  main  entrance  are  entirely  devoted  t< 
educational  purposes,  and  consist  of  a series  ofi 
class-rooms,  averaging  21  ft.  square,  and  ti 
large  school  - room  for  collective  teaching! 
situated  in  the  southern  rear  wing,  55  ft.  by 
27  ft.,  with  a chemical  laboratory  beyond  it.  U 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  reception) 
rooms,  master’s  room  and  library,  with  a noble 
dining-room  in  the  northern  rear  wing,  65  ft 
long  by  27  ft.  wide,  at  the  eastern  end  o | 
which  is  the  hatch  communicating  with  tin 
kitchen. 

At  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  tin 
main  corridor  respectively  are  the  two  storo 
staircases  which  give  access  to  the  upper) 
stories,  containing  five  large  dormitories  foil 
thirty  beds  in  each  ; a separate  lavatory  ad joinij 
each  dormitory,  fitted  with  sixteen  basins,  am 
overlooked  from  the  master’s  bedrooms. 

Over  the  southernmost  class-room  and  soutli 
of  the  staircase  are  the  wardrobe-keeper*' 
work-room  and  bed-rooms,  over  which  is  thd 
bath-room  for  ten  baths. 

The  laundry,  the  swimming-bath,  the  in 
firmary  and  the  lodge  are  not  included  in  the 
present  contract,  which  is  under  17,0001. 

The  grounds  have  been  arranged  for  theii 
future  erection,  and  a winter  playground  an* 
cricket-field  provided  for. 

The  site  is  exceptionally  beautiful,  and  i 
13  acres  in  extent.  The  building  is  to  b : 
opened  in  July  next. 
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NEW  WESLEYAN  CHURCH,  GOSFORTH. Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  Architect. 
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GOSFORTH  WESLEYAN  CHURCH. 

This  church  is  situate  in  a growing  suburb  of 
Newcastle,  and  is  planned  to  seat  750  persons. 
Alarge  schoolroom,  four  class-rooms,  a minister’s 
vestry,  and  a caretaker’s  house,  &c.,  are  placed 
in  the  rear. 

The  church  is  divided  into  nave,  aisles,  and 
transepts,  with  a large  apsidal  chamber  for 
organ ; a good  local  freestone  being  used  for 
the  buildings.  Hot  water  is  to  be  employed 
throughout  for  heating,  and  the  ventilation  has 
been  very  carefully  considered. 

Mr.  Thomas  Humble,  Gosforth,  is  the  con- 
tractor for  the  works,  which  are  estimated  to 
cost  in  all  about  4,500J.  Mr.  J.  J.  Lish,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, is  the  architect. 


OLD  LANCASHIRE  INNS. 

The  Old  Boar’s  Head,  Middleton. — This  inn 
is  on  the  high  road  between  Manchester  and 
Rochdale.  The  present  building  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ; the 
foundations,  however,  are  said  to  be  older,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  these  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  vicarage.  The  fine  parish  church,  of 
Norman  foundation,  is  on  a hill  just  above. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  the  old  sign  was  still 
swinging  across  the  road,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
far  too  picturesque  to  be  left  alone. 

The  Seven  Stars,  Manchester. — This  is  said 
to  have  been  a licensed  inn  since  1356.  The 
record  of  this  is  kept  in  Lancaster  Castle. 
There  is  a tradition  that  when  the  workmen 
were  building  the  collegiate  church,  now  the 
cathedral,  and  were  then  receiving  a penny  a 
day,  they  had  their  meals  here.  There  is  a 
very  old  chimney-piece  in  one  of  the  rooms. 
The  building  must,  however,  have  been  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  since  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  in  some  places  old  casements  have  been 
removed  and  sash-windows  have  taken  their 
place.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  numbers 
of  old  half-timbered  houses  in  Manchester,  and 
now  there  are  only  about  half  a dozen  left. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold,  during  the  year  1884, 
an  International  Health  Exhibition,  which  shall 
also  illustrate  certain  branches  of  education, 
and  which  will  occupy  the  buildings  at  South 
Kensington  erected  for  the  International 
Fisheries  Exhibition. 

The  object  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  to  illus- 
trate, as  vividly  and  in  as  practical  a manner  as 
possible,  Food,  Dress,  the  Dwelling,  the  School, 
and  the  Workshop,  as  affecting  the  conditions 
of  healthful  life,  and  also  to  bring  into  public 
notice  the  most  recent  appliances  for  ele- 
mentary school  teaching  and  instruction  in 
applied  science,  art,  and  handicraft.  The 
influence  of  modern  sanitary  knowledge  and 
intellectual  progress  upon  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  all  classes  and  all  nations  will  thus  be 
practically  demonstrated,  and  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  display  the  most  valuable  and  recent 
advances  which  have  been  attained  in  these 
important  subjects. 

The  Exhibition  will  be  divided  into  two  main 
sections,  Division  I.,  Health ; Division  II., Educa- 
tion ; and  will  be  further  subdivided  into  six 
principal  groups. 

In  the  first  group,  it  is  intended  specially  to 
illustrate  the  food  resources  of  the  world,  and 
the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of 
utilising  them.  For  the  sake  of  comparison,  not 
only  will  specimens  of  food  from  all  countries 
be  exhibited,  but  the  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring, cooking,  and  serving  food  will  be  prac- 
tically shown.  The  numerous  processes  of 
manufacture  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
articles  of  food  and  drink  will  thus  be  exem- 
plified; and,  so  far  as  the  perishable  nature  of 
the  articles  will  admit,  full  illustrations  will  be 
| given  of  the  various  descriptions  of  food  them- 
selves. 

In  the  second  group,  dress,  chiefly  in  its  rela- 
tion  to  health,  will  be  displayed.  Illustrations 
of  the  clothing  of  the  principal  peoples  of  the 
| world  may  be  expected ; aud  a part  of  this 
exhibition,  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  be  held 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  history  of  costume. 

In  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  groups  will  be 
comprised  all  that  pertains  to  the  healthful 
construction  and  fitting  of  the  dwelling,  the 
school,  and  the  workshop ; not  only  as  respects 


the  needful  arrangements  for  sanitation,  but 
also  the  fittings  and  furniture  generally  in  their 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  inmates.  The  most 
improved  methods  of  school  construction  will 
be  shown,  and  the  modes  of  combating  and 
preventing  the  evils  of  unhealthy  trades,  occu- 
pations, and  processes  of  manufacture  will  form 
portions  of  the  exhibition. 

The  sixth  group  will  comprise  all  that  relates 
to  primary,  technical,  and  art  education,  and 
will  include  designs  and  models  for  Bchool 
buildings;  apparatus  and  apliances  for  teaching; 
diagrams,  text-books,  &c.  Special  attention 
will  be  directed  to  technical  and  art  education, 
to  the  results  of  industrial  teaching,  and  to  the 
introduction  of  manual  and  handicraft  work 
into  schools. 

The  following  is  a general  classification  of  the 
six  groups : — 

DIVISIION  I.— HEALTH. 

Group  I. — Food  and  Drink. — Selected  foods  and 
preserved  food  products;  the  supply  and  economic 
distribution  of  wholesome  and  nourishing  food  and 
drink ; the  conveyance  of  fresh  provisions ; the 
detection  of  adulteration  and  impurities ; food 
analyses  and  food  constituents  ; cooking  and 
practical  dietetics,  including  varieties  of  diets  con- 
sumed by  different  nations ; new  descriptions  of 
food  ; food  for  the  young  and  for  invalids ; army 
aud  navy  rations ; prison  and  workhouse  diet ; 
domestic  economy. 

Group  II. — Dress  for  all  Climates  for  both,  Sexes 
and  for  various  Purposes. — Examples  of  national 
costume  of  all  classes, — retrospective  and  modern 
collections ; new  and  improved  wearing  apparel, 
and  designs  and  materials  for  the  same  ; specimens 
of  improvements  in  the  design,  material,  and  the 
making  of  clothing  and  cheap  dresses ; dress  for 
exercise  aud  sport ; uniforms ; life-saving  and 
fireproof  dress. 

Group  III. — Dwellings  for  all  Classes : their  Sani- 
tary Construction,  Fittings,  and  Appliances. — Im- 
proved materials  for  external  and  internal  con- 
struction'; damp-courses  ; non-conductors  for  walls 
and  roofs ; wall  linings  and  cements ; non- 
poisonous  paints  aud  paperhangings  ; solid  floors ; 
washable  materials  for  construction  and  decora- 
tion ; ventilation  of  houses  and  apartments ; air- 
cooling,  heating,  and  purifying  apparatus;  apparatus 
for  heating  and  for  the  abatement  of  smoke  ; heat- 
ing by  open  grates  and  stoves  ; hot-air,  steam,  and 
gas  apparatus  ; improved  kitcheners  and  gas  cook- 
ing-stoves ; lighting  by  gas  and  electricity,  fittings 
and  apparatus  for  the  same;  tire  prevention, — 
extincteurs,  hydrants,  escapes,  preservative  solu- 
tions ; water  supply,  and  improved  sanitary  fittings 
connected  therewith,  — meters,  cisterns,  filters, 
softening  apparatus,  baths  and  lavatory  apparatus 
and  fittings  ; house-drains,  their  construction  and 
ventilation  ; closets ; sewer  disconnexion,  sinks, 
traps,  gullies  ; the  disposal  and  utilisation  of  house 
refuse. 

Group  IV.  Schools. — Buildings  for  town  and 
country  schools  ; yards  and  playgrounds  for  schools  ; 
fittings  for  school  latrines  and  lavatories  ; heating, 
lighting,  and  ventilation  of  schools ; apparatus  for 
physical  training,  gymnasia ; school  kitchens ; 
storing  of  hats,  cloaks,  &c.  ; drying  ditto  in  wet 
weather ; isolation  of  diseases  in  schools ; school 
infirmaries. 

Group  V. — Workshops  and  Factories. — Models  and 
designs  for  improved  workshops,  especially  those  in 
which  unhealthy,  noxious,  or  dangerous  trades  and 
processes  are  carried  on.  Improved  apparatus  and 
plant  for  the  same.  Guards,  screens,  special 
dresses,  and  objects  for  personal  wear  to  avoid  or 
prevent  injury  from  manufacturing  processes. 
Illustrations  of  special  diseases  and  deformities 
caused  by  unwholesome  trades  and  occupations. 
Means  of  guarding  against  the  same.  New  inven- 
tions or  improvements  for  the  better  carrying  on  of 
dangerous  or  unhealthy  processes  of  manufacture  ; 
models,  diagrams,  &c. 

DIVISION  II.— EDUCATION. 

Group  VI. — Educational  Works  and  Appliances. 
Apparatus  and  fittings  for  creches  and  infant  schools  ; 
appliances  for  teaching  ; Kindergarten  models,  and 
examples  and  results  of  instruction  ; primary  school 
fittings  and  apparatus  ; examples  and  models  for 
teaching  practical  manual  work  to  girls,  and  various 
handicrafts  to  boys ; apparatus  and  models  for 
science  teaching ; apparatus  and  models  for  art 
teaching  ; designs  and  fittings  for  apprenticeship 
and  industrial  schools  ; apparatus  for  instruction  in 
such  schools ; specimens  of  work  done  in  these 
schools  ; schools  for  the  blind  and  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ; apparatus  and  results  of  teaching  in  such 
schools. 

***  It  is  proposed  to  arrange  collective  exhibits 
in  connexion  with  some  of  the  above  classes,  illus- 
trating, among  other  subjects,  the  dwellings  of  the 
poor,  the  care  in  the  dwelling  for  the  welfare  of 
the  children  and  of  the  sick,  model  nurseries, 
sleeping- apartments,  completely  - fitted  kitchens, 
fully-equipped  gymnasia  for  adults  and  the  young, 
model  laboratories  and  collections  for  health- 
teaching, model  '.schools,  workshops,  &c. , and  also 
collections  having  reference  to  special  trades. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  hold  an  International 


Congress  in  June  or  July  next,  on  each  of  the  main 
sections  of  the  Exhibition, — Health  and  Education. 

Lectures  will  be  given,  and  conferences  will  be 
held  on  the  various  subjects  illustrated  in  or  cognate 
with  the  Exhibition  ; they  will  be  explained  by 
practical  demonstrations  and  experiments,  and 
Reports  on  each  group  will  be  issued. 

Processes  will  be  shown  in  actual  operation,  and 
practical  tests  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  of 
the  inventions  submitted  to  the  juries. 

Mr.  E.  Cunliffe  Owen  is  the  secretary. 


ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL,  PADDINGTON. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  last  a party  of 
members  of  the  Clerks  of  Works’  Association 
paid  a visit  to  the  new  buildings  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital,  Paddington,  where  they  were  received 
by  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  the  clerk  of  the  works  in 
charge. 

The  new  wing  (which  has  been  built  as  the 
result  of  a bequest  of  25,000L  made  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Stanford,  of  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  that  express 
purpose)  includes  a dry  and  well  - lighted 
basement,  ground  floor,  and  four  floors  above. 
The  basement  contains  a students’  club-room, 
library,  refreshment-room,  kitchen,  &c.  On  the 
ground-floor  is  a large  and  well-lighted  ward, 
100  ft.  by  24  ft.,  with  bath-room  and  w.c.  at 
one  end,  and  scullery,  w.c.,  and  slop-sink  at 
the  other  end,  well  - ventilated  lobbies  in- 
tervening between  the  ward  and  the  closets. 
This  ward  has  a dado  of  coloured  glazed  bricks, 
the  upper  portion  of  the  walls  being  faced  with 
Parian  cement.  The  bath-room,  scullery, 
lavatory,  and  w.c.’s  are  also  lined  with  glazed 
bricks,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Cliff  & Sons.  On 
the  first  floor  is  the  new  chapel,  46  ft.  by  24  ft., 
provided  with  a small  room  at  the  end  for  the 
use  of  the  chaplain.  Polished  oak  seats  are 
provided  for  the  choir.  For  the  congregation 
the  seats  from  the  old  chapel  have  been  altered 
and  adapted.  The  windows  are  filled  with 
tinted  cathedral  glass,  except  two,  which  are 
reserved  for  stained  glass,  one  of  them  being, 
indeed,  already  filled  as  a memorial  of  one  of 
the  “Sisters”  of  the  hospital,  who  died  this 
year.  On  the  same  floor  is  a ward,  46  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  with  scullery,  lavatory,  w.c.,  slop-sink, 
&c.,  all  lined  with  glazed  bricks,  and  cut  off  by 
a lobby.  Approached  from  and  on  a level  with 
this  floor  is  a pleasant  balcony  for  the  use  of 
the  patients.  This  balcony  is  110  ft.  long  and 
7 ft.  wide,  with  an  enclosed  space  in  the  centre 
for  use  in  bad  weather  and  for  shielding  the 
more  delicate  patients  from  rough  winds,  though 
at  the  same  time  enabling  them  to  breathe  fresh 
air.  The  balcony  is  supported  on  iron  columns, 
and  has  an  open-work  iron  front,  the  ironwork 
having  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Cottam  & 
Co.,  of  Winsley-street,  Oxford-street.  On 
the  same  floor  is  a room  for  the  use  of 
the  Sisters.  The  second  floor  contains  two 
wards,  46  ft.  by  24  ft.  each,  provided  with 
similar  conveniences  to  those  in  the  wards 
already  named.  Another  room  for  the  Sisters 
is  provided  on  this  floor,  which  is  also 
provided  with  a balcony  similar  to  the 
one  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The 
third  floor,  which  is  for  the  use  of  the  Sisters 
and  nurses,  contains  ten  bedrooms,  one  sitting- 
room,  two  bath-rooms,  and  a water-closet.  The 
corridor  from  the  corresponding  floor  of  the 
existing  building  is  continued  into  the  wing, 
returning  round  both  ends.  A balcony  the 
same  as  those  below  is  provided  for  the  nurses. 
The  fourth  floor  contains  special  wards  for  the 
isolation  of  contagious  cases  that  may  develop 
themselves  after  admission  into  the  general 
wards.  One  of  these  wards  is  28  ft.  by  20  ft., 
with  a glazed  brick  dado.  There  are  two  smaller 
wards,  each  20  ft.  by  11  ft.,  the  walls  of  which 
are  lined  with  bricks  in  four  colours  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  On  the  same  floor  are  three  nurses' 
rooms,  with  other  conveniences.  On  top  there 
is  a lead  flat,  100  ft.  by  24  ft.  6 in.  Be- 
tween the  old  hospital  building  and  the  new 
wing  there  is  a stone  staircase  leading  from  the 
basement  to  the  lead  flat;  the  well-hole  of  this 
staircase  is  fitted  with  a hydraulic  lift,  which, 
together  with  two  new  boilers  in  the  old  part  of 
the  hospital,  has  been  fixed  by  Messrs.  Easton 
& Anderson.  Above  the  staircase  is  a tank 
holding  7,000  gallons  of  water,  fixed  inside  the 
tower,  the  top  of  which  is  120  ft.  above  the 
ground  level.  The  wards,  chapel,  library,  and 
students’  club,  &c.,  have  gas  laid  on,  with  star 
lights  hung  from  the  ceiling.  The  gasfitting 
has  all  been  done  by  Mr.  Verity,  of  High-road, 
Knightsbridge.  The  windows  to  the  wards  and 
sculleries  are  opened  and  closed  by  means  of 
Adams’s  patent  gearing.  All  the  chimney- 
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pieces  for  the  wards  and  nurses’  rooms  were 
made  and  fixed  by  Messrs.  Belcher  & Co.,  of 
Gloucester.  The  outside  facing  of  the  new 
wing  is  in  wire-cut  red  bricks  from  Mr.  Law- 
rence’s brickyard  at  Bracknell.  The  architect 
is  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  Mr.  R.  Wheeler  being 
the  clerk  of  works.  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  are 
the  contractors,  Mr.  J.  Steward  being  their 
foreman. 

Besides  the  new  wing,  a new  ont-patients’ 
department  has  been  provided,  and  the  premises 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  school  have  been 
enlarged.  The  new  out-patient  department 
contains  consulting-rooms,  large  general  waiting- 
room,  dispensary  and  dispensary  waiting-room, 
registrar's  enclosure,  &c.  Arrangements  are 
made  whereby  the  patients  are  attended  to  in 
the  order  in  which  they  arrive,  passing  out  by  a 
different  door  to  that  at  which  they  entered. 
The  medical  school  buildings  contain  a museum, 
committee  - room,  room  for  special  classes, 
curator’s  room,  chemical  theatre,  anatomical 
theatre,  physiological  room,  anatomical  class- 
room, and  dissecting-room,  — the  latter  lined 
with  coloured  glazed  bricks  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Afterwards  the  visitors  were  very  kindly 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Hospital 
(Mr.  Pietro  J.  Michelli)  through  certain  of  the 
wards  and  other  portions  of  the  old  building. 

We  shall  be  excused  for  commending  this 
hospital  (which  is  without  endowment)  to 
the  support  of  those  of  our  readers  who 
may  be  able  to  help  it.  The  old  building 
was  commenced  in  June,  1845,  the  first  stone 
being  laid  by  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert.  It  was 
opened  for  fifty  beds  on  the  13th  of  June,  1851, 
and  for  150  in  June,  1852.  On  the  23rd  of 
May,  1865,  the  first  stone  of  a wing  to  the  hos- 
ital  was  laid  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  was  spened  in  May,  1867.  This  addition 
enabled  the  hospital  to  receive  from  180  to  200 
in-patients.  From  1867  to  the  present  time,  or 
for  sixteen  years,  the  accommodation  afforded 
by  the  Hospital  has  remained  the  same, 
although  the  population  dependent  upon  it  has 
greatly  increased.  The  cost  of  keeping  up  this 
new  wing  will  add  upwards  of  2,000/.  to  the 
yearly  expenditure.  The  income  of  the  Hospital 
barely  suffices  to  meet  its  present  expenses ; 
and,  unless  additional  funds  are  forthcoming, 
the  new  building  cannot  be  opened,  or  only  to 
a very  limited  extent.  Meanwhile  the  need  of 
the  further  accommodation  thus  being  provided 
in  most  pressing.  The  wards  of  the  present 
building  are  over-crowded,  and  only  the  most 
serious  cases  can  be  admitted. 


THE  FLORIDA  SHIP  CANAL. 

General  Stone,  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
ship  canal  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  has 
made  a report  to  the  directors,  in  which  he 
states  that  the  length  of  the  proposed  cutting 
will  be  139  £ English  miles.  It  will  be  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  two  steamers  of  the  largest 
size  passing  through  it  abreast,  and  he  estimates 
the  entire  cost  of  the  work  at  46,000,000  dollars. 
When  the  canal  is  completed,  it  will  lessen  the 
distance  between  New  Orleans  and  Liverpool 
or  New  York  by  412  miles.  General  Stone  and 
his  assistants  have  finished  the  preliminary 
survey.  The  question  the  company  has  to 
settle  is  whether  the  traffic,  in  prospect,  pro- 
mises to  be  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
justify  the  large  necessary  outlay  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  scheme.  The  chief  engineer, 
in  support  of  his  opinion  that  the  scheme  will 
be  a commercial  success,  points  out  that,  in 
addition  to  lessening  the  distance  between  the 
chief  ports  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Europe 
and  the  Atlantic  seaports,  the  canal  will  effect 
a saving  of  from  three  to  seven  days  in  time. 
In  the  case  of  large  ocean  steamers  this  will  be 
equivalent  to  a reduction  of  expense  amounting 
to  500  dollars  in  wages,  food,  and  so  forth,  in 
addition  to  from  300  to  500  dollars  a day  for 
fuel.  Moreover,  the  Straits  of  Florida  are 
among  the  most  dangerous  through  which  a 
vessel  can  pass,  and  the  annual  loss  by  ship- 
wreck there  is  very  large.  The  saving  in 
insurance  on  vessels  and  cargoes  will  amount 
to  from  1 to  14  per  cent,  when  the  canal  is 
finished.  Further,  a large  increase  of  shipping 
engaged  in  the  conveyance  of  cattle  from  Texas, 
and  maize  and  cotton  from  the  States  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  would  be  certain  to  follow. 
General  Stone  states  that  the  highest  point 
through  which  the  canal  would  have  to  be  cut 
is  considerably  lower  than  the  loftiest  point 
through  which  the  Suez  Canal  was  carried. 


The  realisation  of  the  scheme  might,  perhaps, 
slightly  injure  New  York  for  a time,  but  the 
advantages  are  so  great  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
competent  Americans,  it  is  sure  to  be  carried 
out  sooner  or  later. 


EFFECTS  OF  UNHEALTHY 
OCCUPATIONS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  (forming 
one  of  a series)  delivered  in  the  Free  Assembly 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  a few  evenings  back,  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Smart,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Edinburgh  Health  Society. 

Dr.  Smart,  at  the  outset,  eaid  his  subject  did 
not  include  the  professions,  but  he  indicated 
that,  as  a rule,  the  clergy  were  the  longest  lived 
among  the  people  ; the  legal  profession  came 
second  ; while  the  average  life  of  medical  men 
fell  considerably  short  of  either.  Nearly  all 
trades  and  manufacturing  processes  are  attended 
by  the  evolution  of  dust,  or  of  volatile  particles, 
more  or  less  considerable  and  more  or  less 
hurtful.  Persons  habitually  breathing  a dust- 
laden atmosphere  of  this  kind  acquire  a liability 
to  diseases  of  various  sorts;  but  as  the  inhaled 
dust  is  necessarily,  in  every  instance,  brought 
into  contact  with  the  lungs,  it  is  accordingly 
the  pulmonary  organs  that  chiefly  suffer  in  the 
end.  Speaking,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  effects 
of  metallic  dust,  Dr.  Smart  instanced  the  steel- 
workers of  Sheffield.  Were  you  to  enter  one  of 
the  busy  workshops  of  Sheffield,  and,  for  a time, 
amid  the  turmoil  of  machinery,  attempt  to 
breathe  its  stifling  atmosphere  charged  with 
minutely-pulverised  dust,  emitted  by  hundreds 
of  wheels,  you  would  a have  a practical 
experience  of  the  cause  why  few,  if  even  one, 
of  all  the  workers  there,  will  over  reach  their 
fortieth  year.  The  average  duration  of  life 
among  the  dry-grinders  of  forks  is  twenty-nine 
years ; of  razor-grinders,  thirty-one  years ; edge- 
tool-grinders,  thirty-two  years ; spring-knife 
and  file  grinders,  thirty-five  years  ; and  saw  and 
sickle  grinders,  thirty-eight  years.  The  cause 
of  this  excessive  mortality  is  apparent.  In 
every  hundred  sick  among  the  needle-makers, 
seventy  are  consumptive  ; and  among  the  file- 
makers,  sixty-two  in  the  hundred  are  consump- 
tive ; and,  taking  the  steel-grinders  all  round, 
rather  over  forty  in  the  hundred  are  consump- 
tive. In  the  same  way,  Dr.  Smart  pointed  out 
the  effects  of  their  occupation  on  workers  in 
copper  and  white  lead.  Consumption  among 
them  is  the  predominant  disease  ; and  in  every 
100  sick  lithographers,  for  instance, — workers 
in  copper, — one-half  nearly  (48  0)  are  consump- 
tive. In  pointing  out  the  effects  of  mineral 
dust,  Dr.  Smart  said  that  notoriously  over- 
topping all  the  other  dusty  occupations  in  their 
effects  upon  life  and  health  were  those  of  the 
grindstone  - makers,  flint- cutters,  and  glass- 
polishers.  The  condition  under  which  their 
work  is  carried  on  is  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  production  of  pulmonary 
disease.  They  work  in  an  atmosphere  loaded 
with  sharp  spicuke,  which  lacerate  the  lungs, 
and  quickly  induce  consumptive  disease.  Every 
grindstone-maker  is  cut  down  with  it  at,  or 
soon  after,  the  age  of  twenty-four.  Hardly  one 
escapes.  The  flint-cutter  and  glass-polisher 
have  each  eighty  deaths  per  hundred  sick  of 
consumption,  and  their  average  life  is  under 
thirty  years.  Again,  the  stone-cutters  or  stone- 
masons (not  builders)  terminate  their  average 
life  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years, — thirty-six 
in  every  hundred  sick  being  consumptive.  It 
is  stated  on  the  best  authority  that  three-fifths 
of  the  flax  mill  workers  of  Belfast, — the  chief 
centre  of  that  textile  manufacture, — are  con- 
sumptive. In  other  words,  sixty  in  every 
hundred  die  of  that  disease.  The  average  life 
of  the  weavers  of  this  restricted  class  is  forty- 
four  years,  whilst  that  of  weavers  in  general  is 
about  fifty-seven.  Carpenters,  joiners,  and 
cabinet-makers  are  affected  by  their  dusty  occu- 
pations,— each  group  having  fourteen  consump- 
tive cases  in  every  hundred.  After  describing 
the  asthmatical  and  bronchial  affections 
induced  by  inhaled  gases  of  an  irritant 
character,  Dr.  Smart  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  effects  of  constrained  bodily  position,  re- 
stricting attention  to  three  well-known 
classes, — needlewomen  of  every  class,  tailors, 
and  shoemakers.  They  suffer  from  consumption 
in  a nearly  equal  degree.  The  tailors  and 
needle-women  have  each  nineteen  deaths  from 
consumption  per  hundred  sick.  The  shoemakers 
fall  short  of  that  number  only  by  a fraction, 
' being  18'7.  Speaking  next  on  the  effects  from 


poisonous  metals,  Dr.  Smart  illustrated  the 
subject  by  exhibiting  a favourite  and  much  used 
arsenical  wall  paper,  which,  in  an  ordinary-sized 
room,  would  contain  20,000  grains  of  arsenic, 
which  was  easily  detached,  and  diffused  through 
the  room  as  dust.  Hair  restorers  and  face- 
enamelling  were  liable  to  similar  objections.  On 
this  point  he  suggested  legislation,  such  as  that 
recently  adopted  in  Germany,  for  the  restriction 
of  the  manufacture  of  those  poisonous  colours 
and  pigments.  Carefully  scanning  the  various 
employments  embraced  by  the  entire  industrial 
class,  he  reckoned  that  a proportion  of  one- 
tenth  of  their  number  suffers, — that  is,  850,000  l 
are  thus  exposed  to  the  injurious  effects  of  their 
occupations.  The  first  and  immediate  effect  of 
this  is  that  every  member  of  this  850,000  has 
his  life  reduced  to  an  average  of  forty-five  i 
years.  Taking  sixty  years  as  a fair  average  i 
standard  to  which  each  ought  to  attain  in  i 
favourable  surroundings,  we  observe  that  each  ! 
of  these  workmen  loses  fifteen  years  of  his 
working  life.  It  therefore  follows,  as  three  i 
times  fifteen  complete  the  average  life  of  forty- 
five,  that  every  fourth  man  of  the  number 
above  stated  annually  drops  out  of  account  as 
completely  as  if  he  had  not  existed.  The  i 
practical  result  of  this  mode  of  computation  is 
that  212,500, — a number  nearly  equal  to  the  i 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, — are  annually  struck  i 
out  of  the  roll  of  life,  and  absolutely  lost  to  the 
State  during  the  whole  period  of  their  lives. 
In  the  face  of  an  evil  of  such  increasing  magni-  i 
tude  there  could  not  be  any  remedy  short  of  its 
prevention.  Proceeding  to  discuss  the  means  i 
of  preventing  the  effects  of  unhealthy  occupa- 1 
tions,  Dr.  Smart  said  the  problem  to  be  solved  \ 
was  this, — How  to  environ  each  worker  in  the  | 
prosecution  of  his  work  with  a pure  atmosphere  ? i 
It  was  not  for  him  to  undertake  the  solution  of  j 
this  problem,  because  he  held  that  to  be  a : 
matter  for  which  the  responsibility  rests  upon' 
the  Legislature.  He  was,  nevertheless,  free  to 
express  his  confident  conviction  that  this  result: 
appeared  to  be  only  a question  of  certain  simple,! 
practical,  mechanical  adjustments,  requiring 
no  effort  of  genius,  or  even  outlay,  where  there' 
is  so  much  already  existing  machinery.  Thei 
Legislature  having,  by  means  of  the  Factory 
Acts  and  otherwise,  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  regulating  much  in  connexion  with  our  great) 
industries,  it  would  seem  that  we  must  neces-; 
sarily  fall  back  upon  Government  regula-: 
tion  and  control  as  the  only  available  remedies: 
for  these  evils.  Previously  to  the  passing) 
of  the  Factory  Acts  the  ill  effects  of  their  work- 
upon  the  health  of  the  workmen  were  so? 
notorious  that,  in  response  to  the  wish  of  thei 
country,  a Commission  was  appointed  in  1833! 
to  inquire  into  their  causes.  The  Factory  Act® 
were,  at  that  time,  undoubtedly  a great  boon  tot 
the  people  ; but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  note 
now  fitted  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which' 
they  were  intended  in  the  sanitary  regulation  oft 
our  industries.  The  facts  eliminated  prove 
this,  and  also  that  an  inquiry  is  urgently  neces-: 
sary.  The  vast  increase  in  the  country’s 
industrial  resources  and  population  since  1833,! 
together  with  corresponding  improvements  ini 
machinery  and  in  chemical  appliances,  have 
altered  the  entire  complexion  of  our  industrial: 
occupations,  and  have  led  to  insanitary  condi-i 
tions  which  demand  a remedy  as  much  as  didi 
those  for  the  removal  of  which  the  Factory 
Acts  were  originally  passed.  It  was  his  conten-i 
tion  that  our  great  operative  industrial  class) 
was  entitled  to  be  cared  for  and  protected,  as 
to  their  health,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  voca-; 
tions.  They  were  the  backbone  and  sinews  of( 
the  nation’s  strength.  He  estimated  that: 
nearly  a quarter  of  a million  of  these  men  were) 
annually  lost  to  the  State.  For  a moment,) 
consider  the  effects  of  the  loss  from  a merely 
economical  point  of  view.  Taking  the  figures; 
as  he  had  already  given  them,  to  be  212,500; 
and  reckoning  each  man’s  wages  at  1Z.  a week; 
there  is  thus  a yearly  loss  in  wages  to  the! 
industrial  wage  class  amounting  to  21,250,0001* 
If  we  now  add  to  this  the  loss  of  capitalisec 
labour,  there  results  the  grand  total  ol 
27,120,500Z.,  the  whole  of  which  is  annually 
lost  to  the  country.  In  point  of  fact,  that  sum 
would,  in  twenty-nine  years,  more  than  clear  of' 
the  whole  of  the  National  Debt.  So  much  fof 
the  money  aspect  of  the  question.  But  what  o! 
the  needless  waste  of  life  and  its  attendant 
sickness ; of  the  consequent  impoverishment) 
pauperism,  and  demoralisation;  and  the  in 
creasing  legacy  of  hereditary  disease  !( 
Could  Adam  Smith  reappear,  ho  would) 
looking  back,  and  gathering  up  the  lesson™ 
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of  the  past,  place  a prefatory  note  to 
his  “ Wealth  of  Nations,”  somewhat  in 
these  terms : — There  are  two  primary  and 
fundamental  considerations  upon  which  national 
stability  and  permanency  rest.  The  first  regards 
the  health  of  the  people, — the  other  its  educa- 
tion. Any  system  of  government,  without  full 
provision  being  made  for  these,  will  be  incom- 
plete ; and,  in  regard  to  the  former,  the  best 
guarantee  of  a nation’s  security  will  be  wanting. 
Therefore,  above  all  things,  let  no  government, 
in  its  administrative  capacity,  be  without  its 
health  department,  presided  over  by  a wise  and 
energetic  Health  Minister,  whose  supreme  duty 
it  shall  be  to  create  and  to  vigilantly  adminster 
laws,  the  aim  of  which  shall  be  to  protect  the 
health  of  every  subject,  and  especially  to  sur- 
round that  of  the  dependent  industrial  popula- 
tion with  every  possible  safeguard.  Then, 
addressing  his  own  countrymen,  might  we  not 
suppose  the  philosopher,  with  increased  em- 
phasis, to  add, — A nation  such  as  ours  of  thirty- 
four  millions,  with  a vast  manufacturing 
industry,  a most  busy  and  flourishing  com- 
merce, an  Indian  Empire  to  govern  and 
maintain,  colonies  to  attract  the  most  vigorous 
and  enterprising  of  our  people,  great  fortresses 
to  man  and  defend,  cannot  afford  to  waste  the 
lives  of  its  citizens,  any  more  than  those  whom 
it  has  chosen  and  trained  to  fight  its  battles  ? 
Are  not  labour  and  capital  the  two  pillars  upon 
which  a free  commonwealth  rests  ? Disease 
paralyses  labour  and  wastes  capital.  It  ought, 
then,  to  be  the  primary  object  of  an  enlightened 
State  to  prevent  disease,  preserve  health,  and 
prolong  life  ; and  to  maintain  the  whole  people 
in  the  highest  efficiency,  alike  for  the  labours  of 
peace  or  the  struggles  of  war. 


LATEST  BUILDING  REGULATIONS  IN 
PARIS. 

1.  Ridges  of  all  roofs  in  future  buildings 
in  Paris  must  be  provided  with  a horizontal 
pathway,  at  least  70  centimetres  (2  ft.  in.) 
wide,  for  the  use  of  workmen,  firemen,  and  in- 
habitants in  case  of  fire.  This  pathway  to  be 
bordered  on  one  side  by  railings  30  centi- 
metres (1  ft.)  high,  on  the  other  by  a handrail, 
at  least  80  centimetres  (2  ft.  8 in.)  high,  with 
sufficient  network  to  prevent  accidents.  The 
network  may  be  made  ornamental,  but  the 
handrail  must  remain  smooth. 

2.  All  partition  - walls  and  others  perpen- 
dicular to  facades  must  be  provided  behind  with 
iron  ladders  and  handrails  fixed  on  to  the 
masonry,  and  entirely  independent  of  roofing 
timber. 

3.  Double  staircases  in  upper  stories  espe- 
cially, for  easier  flight  in  case  of  fire. 

Why  are  not  any  such  useful  regulations 
enforced  with  us  ? C.  H.  C. 


PROGRESS  IN  ELECTRIC  LIGHTING. 

We  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
one  or  two  modes  of  applying  the  electric  light 
which,  if  their  utility  and  economy  are  not  yet 
fully  proved,  at  any  rate  serve  to  show  that  the 
problem  of  lighting  by  electricity  with  the 
minimum  of  inconvenience  in  the  shape  of 
plant  is  engaging  the  attention  of  active  minds. 

The  most  important  “ installation  ” to  which 
we  have  now  to  refer  is  that  of  the  system  of 
Messrs.  Gaulard  & Gibbs,  which  “ The  National 
Company  for  the  Distribution  of  Electricity 
by  Secondary  Generators  (Limited)  ” have, 
by  permission  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway 
Company,  applied  to  the  lighting  of  several 
stations  on  that  line.  The  inventors  claim 
to  be  able  to  distribute  electrical  energy 
at  a number  (practically  unlimited)  of  points 
on  a single  circuit  of  small  diameter.  “ The 
great  difficulty  hitherto  experienced  in  electrical 
transmission”  (says  M.  Gaulard)  “has  been 
that  of  supplying  a current  which  shall  satisfy 
simultaneously  the  various  requirements  of 
different  consumers.  In  other  words,  the  cur- 
rents to  be  utilised,  whether  for  lighting  or 
mechanical  purposes,  should  be  of  a ‘ potential  ’ 
variable  at  the  will  of  the  consumer.  As,  also, 
it  is  necessary  to  increase  the  tension  as  the 
distance  increases,  it  follows  that  beyond  a 
certain  distance  it  is  impossible  to  employ 
receivers  which  cannot  support  currents  of 
considerable  potential ; it  is  thus  that  the 
lighting  of  incandescent  lamps  cannot  be 
accomplished  beyond  a distance  of  500  yards 
from  the  dynamo  machine,  and  then  only  by 


using  conductors  of  very  large  diameter. 
Further,  it  has  long  become  evident  that,  not- 
withstanding its  numerous  advantages,  the 
electric  light  can  only  be  popularly  applied 
when  the  consumer  is  relieved  of  the  necessity 
of  having  on  his  premises  such  cumbersome 
material  as  dynamo  - machines  and  steam- 
engines,  and  when  also  he  can  (himself  manipu- 
late electrical  energy  with  the  same  facility  as 
he  now  does  gas  and  water,  so  as  to  transform 
it  into  electric  currents  of  different  natures, 
and,  consequently,  applicable  to  various  pur- 
poses, such  as  incandescent  and  arc  lighting, 
motive  power,  electro-chemical  processes,  &c.” 
The  method  by  which  the  inventors  arrive  at  a 
solution  of  the  problem  is  shown  in  the  installa- 
tion on  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  where  they 
now  have  a single  circuit  fifteen  miles  long, 
composed  of  a cable  4 millimetres  (8  B.W.G.) 
in  diameter,  connecting  the  stations  of  Notting 
Hill-gate,  Edgware-road,  Gower-street,  King’s- 
cross,  and  Aldgate.  This  primary  circuit  is 
metallically  closed  with  the  generating  dynamo, 
and,  whatever  the  electro-motive  force  tra- 
versing it,  may,  we  are  assured,  be  touched  at 
any  point  without  danger,  and  without  even 
perceptible  “derivation.”  A force  of  30- 
horse-power,  produced  at  Edgware-road  Sta- 
tion, and  transformed  by  means  of  a Siemens’s 
alternating  dynamo  machine  into  a current  of 
2,000  volts  and  10  amperes,  is  distributed  by 
the  secondary  generators  at  the  stations  men- 
tioned ; currents  of  various  potential,  suitable 
for  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps,  being 
produced  at  each  station.  To  explain  the  work- 
ing of  this  system  as  briefly  as  possible,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  primary  circuit  passes 
through  each  of  the  secondary  generators, 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  “ fed  ” by  it,  and 
distribute  the  currents  required  for  lighting  or 
other  purposes  in  their  locality.  It  will  be 
observed  that  while  there  are  five  stations,  the 
primary  generating  apparatus  is  located  at  one 
point  only,  viz.,  the  Edgware-road. 

Another  means  of  electric  illumination  which 
we  have  seen  in  action  is  the  primary  battery 
of  Messrs.  Holmes  & Burke,  which  was  recently 
exhibited  at  No.  31,  Lombard-street  by  Colonel 
J.  D.  Shakespear.  The  foreign  patents  not 
being  quite  completed,  the  detailed  construc- 
tion of  the  batteries  cannot  yet  be  described. 
It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  carbon  and 
zinc  are  employed,  and  that  the  patent  consists 
iu  the  mechanical  arrangement  of  the  battery 
and  the  nature  of  the  chemicals  used  in  oxydis- 
ing  the  zinc.  It  is  stated  that  a sixteen-cell 
battery  is  equal  to  the  supply  of  eighteen 
incandescent  lamps  of  five-candle  power  each. 
A number  of  Swan  lamps  of  this  power  were 
arranged  in  a room  at  the  above  address,  and 
produced  a very  good  effect,  the  light  being 
brilliant  and  steady.  The  lamps  were  supplied 
from  a battery  placed  in  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment. A lamp  for  lighting  railway-carriages  was 
also  shown,  and  gave  an  excellent  light.  Some 
little  time  ago  one  of  these  batteries  was  fitted 
iu  one  of  the  carriages  of  the  5.40  p.m.  Great 
Northern  express  train  (King’s  Cross  to  Leeds). 
With  regard  to  duration  of  lighting,  it  is  stated 
that  the  batteries  will  remain  active  for  twenty, 
four  hours  iu  full  work  without  being  touched, 
and  that  the  light  can  be  produced  at  an 
average  cost  of  £d.  per  light  per  hour. 

While  on  the  subject  we  may  mention  that, 
after  extensive  alterations  and  redecoration, 
Messrs.  Gatti’s  Adelaide  Restaurant,  Strand,  is 
now  lighted  by  means  of  about  330  Edisou 
incandescent  lamps,  and  with  very  excellent 
effect.  A special  feature  in  connexion  with  the 
lighting  is  the  duplication  of  the  generating 
plant.  There  are  two  “Field”  boilers,  two 
Armington  engines,  and  four  Edison  dynamos. 
The  steam-piping  is  so  arranged  that  either 
engine  can  be  run  from  either  boiler,  and  the 
shafting  so  that  any  two  of  the  dynamos  can 
be  driven  by  either  engine.  If  one  boiler  should 
fail  the  other  would  supply  sufficient  steam  to 
drive  one  engine;  if  one  engine  stopped  the 
other  would  still  run  two  dynamos,  which  in 
turn  could  sustain  the  entire  number  of 
lamps. 

We  append  some  further  particulars  of  the 
electric  light  plant  erected  at  the  First  Avenue 
Hotel,  Holborn  (recently  described  by  us),  by 
the  Hammond  Electric  Light  and  Power  Supply 
Company,  Limited.  The  number  of  lamps 
throughout  the  building  is  1,200.  The  lamps 
are  placed  in  all  the  public  rooms,  including 
halls,  corridors,  drawing-rooms,  dining-rooms, 
offices,  bedrooms,  &c.  The  fittings  are  by 
Messrs.  B.  Verity  & Son  ; the  leads  by  Messrs. 


Paterson  & Cooper.  The  current  is  generated 
by  a Ferranti  dynamo-machine,  capable  by  its 
internal  construction  of  feeding  the  whole  of 
the  lamps  or  any  lesser  number  without  its 
speed  being  altered.  In  order  to  completely 
guard  against  breakdown,  the  whole  of  the  plant 
is  in  duplicate,  each  set  consisting  of  1-1000-light 
“ Ferranti  ” dynamo,  one  Gwynne’s  120-h.p. 
engine,  and  one  Adamson’s  boiler.  It  is  claimed 
that  every  light  can,  night  or  day,  be  turned 
out  or  on  separately  by  a switch  as  easily  as  a 
gas-tap,  and  by  the  use  of  the  “ Ferranti  ” 
machine  any  number  of  lights  can  be  turned 
out  at  once,  without  any  communication  with 
the  engine-room.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost 
works  out  almost  exactly  the  same  as  gas,  but 
the  hotel  has  the  advantage  of  its  decorations, 
&c.,  being  preserved  intact. 


THE  BENTINCK  DOCK,  KING’S  LYNN. 

The  last  stone  of  this  dock  was  recently  laid 
by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland.  Thowork 
constitutes  an  extension  of  the  Alexandra 
Dock,  opened  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  in  1869.  The  new  dock  is  described  as 
capable  of  easily  accommodating  1,000,000  tons 
of  miscellaneous  shipping  per  annum.  The 
basin  (in  the  formation  of  which  about  500,000 
cubic  yards  of  earth  were  excavated)  is  1,000  ft. 
long  by  400  ft.  wide,  and  32  ft.  deep.  The 
depth  of  water  at  ordinary  spring  tides  will  bo 
27  ft.  6 in.  The  side  walls  are  formed  entirely 
of  concrete,  and  have  consumed  close  upon 
10,000  tons  of  Portland  cement ; the  wing  walls 
are  faced  with  blue  Staffordshire  bricks.  At 
the  northern  end,  to  allow  of  future  extension 
at  an  easy  cost,  instead  of  having  an  upright 
quay  wall,  there  is  a slope,  at  an  inclination  of 
1 to  1,  faced  with  concrete  in  blocks  21  in.  thick 
There  are  twenty-four  cast-iron  bollards  or 
mooring-posts,  built  into  the  walls  at  convenient 
distances;  and  there  is  also  to  be  a coal- drop, 
for  which,  however,  the  machinery  is  not  yet 
ordered,  but  which,  when  complete,  will  transfer 
coal  from  railway  trucks  direct  into  ships  at  a 
trifling  cost.  The  area  of  the  basin  is  9£  acres, 
and  the  area  of  the  quays,  which  are  all  level 
with  the  coping,  is  40  acres.  The  construction 
of  the  lock,  or  rather  channel,  which  connects 
the  old  and  the  new  docks,  formed,  perhaps, 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking.  At 
the  place  where  it  was  to  join  the  basin  of  the 
Alexandra  dock  a coffer-dam  had  to  be  formed, 
and  it  necessitated  the  employment  of  divers 
for  several  months  in  cutting  away  the  concrete 
slopes  to  enable  the  piles  to  be  driven  into  the 
ground.  This  dam  has  had  to  stand  a pressure 
of  water  varying  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  deep,  and 
notwithstanding  the  high  tide  of  March  last, 
when  many  of  the  low-lying  districts  of  Lynn 
were  inundated,  the  dam  stood  the  enormous 
pressure  which  it  had  to  bear.  The  lock  is 
about  300  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  and  has  one 
pair  of  gates,  made  of  greenheart  and  pitch- 
pine.  Its  concrete  walls  are  faced  with  blue 
brickwork,  of  which  also  the  masonry  of  the 
invert  entirely  consists.  Bramley  Fall  stone 
has  been  used  in  the  quoins  of  the  caisson 
grooves  and  in  the  skewbacks,  and  Cornish 
granite  for  the  hollow  quoins,  pointing-cill, 
roller-paths,  and  coping.  The  stones  used  are 
of  the  same  massive  character  as  the  other 
portions  of  the  work,  some  of  them  weighing 
as  much  as  18  tons.  Two  swing  plate-girder 
bridges  cross  the  lock,  each  being  sufficiently 
wide  to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  any 
amount  of  ordinary  traffic,  whether  by  rail  or 
road.  Hydraulic  power  is  being  supplied  to 
various  parts  of  the  old  and  new  docks,  and 
will  be  used  for  swinging  the  bridges  over  the 
new  lock,  opening  and  closing  the  gates,  work- 
ing the  capstans  and  the  penstocks,  &c. 

Two  years  ago  the  site  on  which  the  dock  has 
been  constructed  was  occupied  by  agricultural 
land,  reclaimed  from  the  old  bed  of  the  river 
Ouse,  the  level  of  which  was  something  like 
5 ft.  below  high-water  mark  of  an  ordinary 
spring  tide.  The  lock  has  been  built  across  the 
bed  of  the  old  fisher  fleet,  the  harbour  for  many 
years  of  the  fishing-craft  of  Lynn,  and  the 
locality  altogether  has  undergone  such  an  entire 
transformation  that  very  few  of  its  original 
features  remain.  To  a large  extent  the  work 
of  excavation  has  been  effected  by  the  use  of 
two  of  Ruston  & Dunbar’s  steam  navvies,  one 
of  Priestman’s  excavators,  four  looomotives, 
and  an  endless  variety  of  other  plant.  The 
ground,  on  being  first  opened  out,  seemed 
likely  to  cause  endless  difficulty  in  its  removal. 
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It  consisted  of  raw  silt,  fall  of  water ; but,  by 
degrees,  incessant  pumping  told  its  tale,  and 
the  ground  became  firm  and  dry.  At  the  level 
of  the  dock-floor  the  blue  boulder  clay  was 
reached,  and  upon  this  foundation  the  whole  of 
the  superstructure  has  been  reared. 

The  engineers  are  Messrs.  J.  S.  & F.  Valentine, 
of  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  of  whom 
the  latter  has  been  resident  engineer,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Henry  Stockman.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  S.  Pearson  & Son,  Mr.  C.  A.  F.  Gregson 
being  their  engineer.  The  swing-bridges  have 
been  mado  by  th9  Cleveland  Bridge  and  Engi- 
neering Company,  Darlington.  The  Portland 
cement  was  supplied  by  Messrs.  Francis  & Co. 
and  Messrs.  Burge  & Barron,  both  of  London. 
Messrs.  Abbott  & Co.,  of  Gateshead-on-Tyne, 
are  the  contractors  for  the  hydraulic  work,  and 
Mr.  C.  Dennis,  of  Lynn,  has  been  clerk  of  the 
works. 


THE  CONNEXION  BETWEEN  THE 
ARTS. 

Tnis  was  the  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Glasgow 
(under  the  auspices  of  the  Glasgow  .Sunday 
Society),  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown. 

The  lecturer  said  that  in  choosing  such  a 
subject  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  matter 
philosophically,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to 
the  undeniable  evidence  which  they  saw  around 
them  as  lovers  of  art,  as  patrons  of  art,  and  in 
a sense  as  masters  of  art,  of  the  importance  of 
considering  the  arts  in  their  various  aspects 
generally,  rather  than  investigating,  as  was 
more  usual,  one  particular  point.  The  fine  arts 
were  usually  limited  to  four, — Poetry,  Music, 
Painting,  and  Architecture.  The  French 
Academy,  it  was  true,  admitted  a fifth, — 
Dancing ; but  that  evening  he  would  omit  the 
consideration  of  the  latter  branch.  In  its 
place,  however,  he  would  substitute  another, 
which  was  more  indigenous  to  us, — Decorative 
Art.  For  the  purposes  of  illustration,  he  most 
widen  the  definition  of  poetry  so  as  to  include 
all  imaginative  literature ; for  poetry,  whether 
got  up  in  “feet,”  or  verse,  or  stanzas,  or  merely 
uttered  with  the  subtle  cadence  which  they 
found  in  Carlyle’s  ‘‘French  Revolution”  or 
Walt  Whitman’s  “ Drum  Taps,”  was  still  poetry, 
whatsoever  its  mere  form.  Science  asked, — 
“Why  not  join  hands?  You  shall  be  as  our- 
selves.” They  could  not  join  hands,  however, 
but  say  with  the  French.  “ Art  for  itself.”  Art 
was  a reflection  of  the  universe.  Whatever 
was  beautiful  in  the  universe,  whatever  was 
terrible,  whatever  was  sad,  found  its  expression 
in  art.  But  in  saying  that  art  had  hitherto 
stood  alone,  he  did  not  wish  in  this  age  of 
science  to  be  understood  too  literally.  Art  was 
to  a certain  extent  indebted  to  science  in  con- 
nexion with  the  study  of  anatomy  in  sculpture, 
harmony  in  music,  and  chemistry  and  perspec- 
tive in  painting  and  architecture ; but  still  art 
would  continue  to  flourish  in  the  absence  of 
all  these.  Speaking  of  the  aids  to  the  study 
and  interpretation  of  the  arts,  he  men- 
tioned that  he  had  lately  visited  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a set  of  the  best- 
known  casts  of  ancient  sculpture  for  the  Man- 
chester Museum,  and  as  the  set  only  cost  500 L, 
he  thought  that  no  important  city  ought  to  be 
without  one.  The  art  student  in  England  had 
many  opportunities  for  study  afforded  him  in 
the  national  collections,  and  the  autotype  pro- 
cess brought  within  his  reach  examples  of  Con- 
tinental treasures  showing  most  truthfully  the 
touches  of  the  great  masters  themselves.  In 
music  much  progress  had  been  made  within 
recent  years  in  this  country,  and  Mr.  Mackenzie’s 
“Colomba”  was  an  admirable  example  of  the 
new  school.  Musical  festivals  in  all  the  large 
centres  were  now  given,  at  which  the  works  of 
the  greatest  composers  were  performed  to  per- 
fection. While  in  Amsterdam  lately  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  Wagner’s  music  played  on  a 
street  organ, — a great  improvement  upon  what 
was  usually  discoursed  in  this  country  upon 
these  instruments,  and  even  by  such  means 
any  one  might  be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  a 
composition,  and  led  to  seek  to  know  it  better. 
He  then  alluded  at  some  length  to  what  trans- 
lators had  done  to  admit  of  the  classics,  and 
the  works  of  the  most  noted  authors  of  all 
countries,  being  studied  in  English.  While  in 
olden  times  every  school  of  art  had  its  dis- 
tinctive features,  in  modern  times  all  the  poets 
and  painters  agreed  in  rendering  the  ideal  in  a 
scrupulously  truthful  manner.  In  music  there 
were  precisely  identical  ideas,  and,  in  short, 


there  was  no  divergence  now  between  the  arts 
of  any  country.  The  leading  poets  of  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  greatest  painters 
and  sculptors  seemed,  without  exception,  to 
have  identical  aims,  only  varying  in  degrees  of 
power  to  carry  them  out. 

The  Chairman  (Professor  Nichol),  in  pro- 
posing a vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  said  he 
did  not  think  that  5001.  could  be  better  spent 
than  in  purchasing  and  arranging  in  some  great 
public  hall  in  Glasgow  the  magnificent  set  of 
antique  casts  to  which  reference  had  been 
made. 


TRADE  UNIONISTS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  report  of  the  deputation  appointed  by 
the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  English 
Trade  Union  Congress  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Workmen’s  Conference  held  in  Paris 
in  October  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  signed 
by  Messrs.  Bailey,  Burnett,  and  Broadhurst, 
M.P.,  and  contains  some  passages  of  interest. 
After  describing  the  constitution  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  conference,  the  writers  say  : — 

“ Our  time  was  too  much  occupied  with  meetings 
to  admit  of  much  investigation  into  the  number, 
the  extent,  and  strength  of  the  Paris  trade  unions, 
but,  so  far  as  we  could  gather,  it  appeared  that  the 
compositors,  the  engineers,  the  smiths,  and  the 
'carpenters  possessed  the  best  unions.  Even  these 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  British  unions  in 
stability  or  discipline. 

The  difficulty  appears  to  be  to  get  them  to  pay 
contributions  of  more  than  twopence  a week.  Even 
this  sum  is  only  paid  by  a comparatively  small 
number  of  the  men.  The  masons’  delegate  stated 
that  out  of  some  thousands  of  masons  who  accepted 
the  principles  of  their  society  only  about  sixty  men 
were  regular  subscribers.  From  this  statement, 
and  from  other  things  which  came  under  our 
observation,  it  would  appear  that  the  numerical 
strength  of  an  association  is  reckoned  upon  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  those  in  the  given  trade 
who  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  union,  and  not 
upon  the  number  of  those  who  contribute  to  the 
funds,  such  as  they  (are.  It  was  upon  this  loose 
condiiion  of  things  that  the  English  delegates  made 
their  strongest  attack,  by  stating  the  condition  of 
membership  in  Great  Britain  and  appealed  to  the 
members  to  exert  themselves  in  making  the  societies 
more  solid  and  numerous. 

From  what  came  under  our  notice,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  condition  of  the  workpeople  (i.e., 
the  mechanics)  in  Paris  is  not  so  good  as  that  of 
corresponding  trades  in  Great  Britain.  We  met  an 
English  mason  in  Paris,  who  is  engaged  by  an 
English  firm  of  contractors  at  the  erection  of  a Pro- 
testant church.  He  informed  us  that  he  was 
receiving  London  wages  (viz.,  9d.  an  hour),  out  of 
which  he  paid  18  francs  a week  (15s.)  for  a furnished 
room,  firing,  and  the  use  of  a kitchen,  the  latter 
shared  among  three  families.  A shoemaker,  who 
was  a delegate  at  the  Conference,  said  that  men  in 
his  trade  were  working  fourteen  hours  a day  for 
3^  francs  (2s.  lid.). 

"These,  and  similar  statements  made  by  other 
delegates,  in  reference  to  some  of  the  provinces  of 
France,  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  condition  of 
other  French  workpeople  in  the  large  centres  and  at 
large  works  is  anything  but  an  enviable  one. 

With  the  exception  of  a wish  to  rely  upon  the 
State  for  things  they  may  do  for  themselves,  we  did 
not  object  to  the  general  views  of  the  French  dele- 
gates on  social  questions. 

The  speeches  of  the  French  delegates  contained 
constant  reference  to  and  condemnation  of  the  bour- 
geoisie,— i.e  , the  middle  classes.  It  would  appear 
that  there  is  little  or  no  intercourse  botween  the 
workmen  aud  the  middle  classes  in  France,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  look  upon  the  (latter  as  their 
natural  enemies  ; but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
want  of  intimacy  is  not  only  obvious  in  the  cases 
referred  to,  but  it  is  also  true,  to  a lamentable 
extent,  between  the  various  groups  of  workmen 
themselves.  We  are  painfully  alive  to  tho  differ- 
ences between  workmen  in  our  own  country,  and  to 
its  deterrent  effect  upon  our  thought  and  progress, 
but,  happily,  it  does  not  exist  here  to  such  a degree 
as  it  does  in  France.” 


Dilapidations. — The  official  referee  has  just 
made  his  award  in  the  case  of  Galpin  ■.  Hussey, 
the  plaintiff  being  the  enterprising  publisher 
and  the  defendant,  Mr.  Hussey,  of  the  firm  of 
Law,  Hussey,  & Hulbert,  solicitors.  The  claim 
was  for  871.  6s.  8d.,  but  it  was  stated  that  this 
was  less  than  should  have  been  claimed.  The 
surveyors  called  for  the  plaintiff  were  Mr.  Chris- 
topher and  Mr.  James  Edmeston  : for  the 
defendant,  Mr.  K.  D.  Young  and  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher.  The  award  gave  15£.  13s.  2d.  being 
the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  defendant’s 
surveyor,  the  plaintiff  to  pay  all  the  defendant’s 
costs  of  the  reference.  This  case  illustrates  the 
wide  margin  of  possible  difference  which  seems 
too  often  to  exist  between  plaintiffs’  and  de- 
fendants’ surveyors. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,493.  F.  Leslie,  London.  Chimney  - cowls  i 
and  ventilators.  Nov.  23,  1883. 

5,513.  R.  Evans,  London.  Flues,  &c.,  for 
high  buildings.  Nov.  24,  1883. 

5.526.  H.  Hancock,  London.  Fastenings  for 
doors  and  windows,  &c.  Nov.  26,  1883. 

5.527.  J.  n.  Reynolds,  Troy,  U.S.A.  Venti- 
lators and  chimney  - cowls.  (Com.  by  A.  J., 
Robinson,  Boston,  U.S.A.)  Nov.  26,  1883. 

5,576.  T.  H.  Feilding  and  A.  N.  Jousen,i 
Sydney.  Covering  buildings  to  afford  proteo-i 
tion  from  heat,  &c.  Nov.  29,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on> 
tho  dates  named  : — 

Nov.  27,  1883. 

3,775.  T.  W.  Webber,  Kellyville,  Athy.  Com 
struction  of  roofs.  Aug.  1,  1883. 

4,109.  J.  C.  Kent,  Bedfont.  Supplying  dis- 
infectants to  water-closets,  urinals,  and  drains. 
Aug.  24,  1883. 

Nov.  30,  1883. 

3.647.  A.  Meehan,  Glasgow.  Ventilator 
cowls,  &c.  July  25,  1883. 

3.648.  F.  W.  E.  Braid,  London.  Fire-: 
resisting  doors,  &c.  July  25,  1883. 

3,656.  W.  B.  G.  Bennett,  Portswood.  Auto-i 
matic  flushing-apparatus.  July  25,  1883. 

3,675.  R.  Martinez,  New  York,  U.S.A.  Matsi 
or  floor -coverings.  July  27,  1883. 

3.761.  T.  Griffith,  Manchester.  Stair  pads. 
Aug.  1,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  December  1,  1883. 

1,757.  F.  Ramsay,  London.  Manufacture  of 
wall-papers.  April  7,  1883.  Price  2d. 

To  imitate  marble  on  tho  paper  a tracing  is  taken  of  tkf 
veins,  Ac.,  in  the  marble,  and  from  this  tracing  is  cut  out 
a perforated  sheet.  The  paper  first  has  a coating  ol 
" ulbuinine,”  and  the  colours  required  are  then  roughly 
put  on  in  water-colour.  The  perforated  sheet  is  them 
placed  over  it,  and  the  colonr  under  the  perforations  is 
washed  off.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1.762.  R.  H.  Reeves  and  S.  Reeve,  London. 
Construction  of  flues,  chimneys,  and  grates,  fon 
smoke  - consuming  and  ventilating  purposes.' 
April  7,  1883.  Price  6d. 

Instead  of  a flue  from  the  fireplace  to  the  top  of  thtl 
building  an  air-shaft  is  made  leading  from  the  basement  t< 
the  top,  both  ends  of  which  are  open  to  the  external  air.i 
This  forms  a hollow  chamber  behind  the  fireplace  in  which 
the  air  is  heated.  The  smoke,  Ac.,  passes  from  the  fire 
through  perforations  in  the  back  into  this  chamber,  where 
it  is  consumed,  the  heated  air  being  checked  in  its  upwardi 
passage  by  plates  or  perforated  fire-lumps  above  thtl 
chamber.  A pipe  opens  into  the  upper  part  of  the  room; 
and  is  led  down  into  the  hot  chamber,  where  it  terminate* 
in  a coil,  and  the  vacuum  formed  therein  by  the  hot  blast 
draws  the  vitiated  air  down  out  of  the  room. 

1,773.  C.  E.  Osborn,  London.  Construction 
of  glass  roofing  for  greenhouses,  &c.  April  9, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

The  upper  edges  of  the  top  sheets  of  glass  are  inserted' 
in  a groove  cut  in  the  top  bar,  and  the  lower  edges  rest  om 
the  first  purlin,  being  kept  in  position  by  nails  or  screws' 
The  next  row  of  glass  sheets  is  inserted  in  a groove  cut  in 
the  side  of  this  lirst  purlin,  and  the  lower  edges  rest  or. 
the  second  purlin  ; and  so  on.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,782.  H.  A.  Walker,  London.  Window* 
blind  rollers,  and  parts  connected  therewith. 
April  9,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  blind-cord  passes  through  an  eye  in  one  end  of  A 
lever  pivoted  on  the  bracket,  on  the  other  end  of  which  it 
fitted  a friction  pad  or  roller.  When  the  cord  is  pulled 
the  pad  is  lifted,  and  the  blind-roller  is  free  to  revolve,  but1 
when  the  cord  is  released  the  pad  falls  by  its  own  weight 
on  the  flange  of  the  blind-roller,  and  prevents  its  revolving) 

1,821.  T.  J.  Baker,  Newark.  Chimney-top£| 
and  ventilators.  April  10,  1883.  Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  3,416,  of  1882,  ii 
making  the  tops,  Ac.,  of  clay  or  terra-cotta,  and  in  various 
alterations  in  their  shapes. 

1,813.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Combined 
deflecting  and  injecting  exhaust  roof  ventilatoi 
and  chimney-cowl.  April  12,  1883.  Price  8d? 

A head  is  formed  with  four  or  more  compartments  open 
to  the  wind  in  different  directions,  the  sides  of  all  whicli 
meet  in  a common  centre.  Below  is  a tube  divided  length  i 
wise  into  corresponding  compartments,  these  being 
severally  in  connexion  with  the  compartments  in  the  head. 
The  tube  is  contained  in  the  main  shaft,  and  is  closed  ai 
the  bottom,  but  two  nozzles  project  upward  into  the  shaft) 
from  tho  bottom  of  each  compartment.  Thus,  any  ail! 
driven  down  the  head  passes  into  the  main  shaft  in  an  upi 
ward  direction,  and  induces  an  upward  draught.  The 
main  shaft  terminates  a little  below  the  head,  and  rounc 
this  open  space  are  a series  of  circular  deflectors,  which 
prevent  any  air  from  entering. 

1,845.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Ventilating-stove. 
April  12,  1883.  Price  4d. 

Between  two  horizontal  plates  are  fitted  a number  o- 
vertical  pipes  open  at  both  ends.  Just  above  the  lower 

* Compiled  by  Hart  A Co.,  Patent  Agents,  188,  Fleet* 
street. 
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Late  are  gas-burners,  which  heat  the  pipes,  and  air,  there- 
ire,  passes  through  them  and  is  heated.  The  pipes  are 
irrounded  by  a casing  between  the  plates,  whence  the 
roducts  of  combustion  are  carried  off  by  a flue. 

1,846.  R.  Oakley,  London.  Appliances  for 
entilating  churches,  schools,  &c.  April  12, 
883.  Price  6d. 

A head  is  made  somewhat  similar  to  that  above-described 
ir  Patent  No.  1,843,  of  1883,  and  the  central  tube  leading 
lerefrom,  opens  into  a horizontal  tube,  across  each  end  of 
hich  is  a larger  horizontal  tube  passing  right  through  the 
>of,  and  opening  to  the  external  air  at  each  end.  From 
lose  depend  the  vertical  tubes  up  which  the  air  is 
chausted  from  the  building. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — In  last  week’s  issue  of  the  Builder  the 
ame  of  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of  the  firm  of 
lessrs.  Smith  & Arnold,  architects,  of  Queen- 
breet,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  twice  occurs 
nth  the  affix  “F.R.I.B.A.”  Permit  me  to 
lform  you  that  there  is  no  one  of  that  name 
i the  list  of  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
iritish  Architects.  A Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of 
io.  27,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane, 
iondon,  was  admitted  a Fellow  in  1851,  and 
atired  in  1859. 

William  H.  White,  Secretary. 

No.  9, Conduit-street,  Dec.  5. 

It  rests  with  Mr.  Smith  to  explain  how 
e came  to  send  us  his  name  with  the  affix  of 
lembership  to  it. 


DWELLINGS  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Sir, — Last  week  we  suggested,  in  a circular 
itter,  the  formation  of  a powerful  philanthropic 
jciety,  having  for  its  object  the  erection  of  cheap 
ouses  for  the  poor,  and  showed  that  this  can  be 
one,  if  money  is  forthcoming,  at  about  4 per  cent., 
ithout  descending  to  charity  per  se  ; Lord  Shaftes- 
ury  suggests  something  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Tineteenlh  Century  for  December  ; and  this  morning 
e are  favoured  with  the  information,  from  the  Lord 
[ayor,  that  he  will  hold  a conference  on  the  subject 
t the  Mansion  House  on  the  11th  December. 

The  subject,  it  would  thus  appear,  is  about  to 
isume  a practical  shape,  and  leaving  the  question 
: money  to  the  committee  which  is  likely  to  be 
)rmed  at  the  Conference,  the  various  schemes  may 
ow  be  stripped  of  a great  deal  of  extraneous 
latter  which  has  hovered  around  them.  For  the 
resent  we  may  dismiss  all  Government  and  Muni- 
ipal  schemes,  and  questions  of  ground-rents  and 
hort  leases,  and  the  reduction  of  taxes  and  local 
rater  rates,  &c.,  to  the  poor,  and  in  the  meantime 
ope  with  existing  circumstances  and  surroundings, 
nd  so  set  ourselves  to  the  problem,  how  the  poor 
re  to  be  best  housed  at  rents  within  their  means, 
nd  without  the  violation  of  economic  principle,  or 
nth  as  little  violation  of  them  as  possible. 

The  subject  being  so  far  cleared,  it  appears  to  us 
hat  it  resolves  itself  into  two  schemes.  The  first  is 
well-tried  scheme,  for  which  we  have  precedent  in 
bundance,  particularly  in  Scotland,  and  which  has 
ieen  adopted,  in  some  measure,  by  the  Peabody 
nd  Artisan  Buildings  ; but  to  briug  this  scheme 
rithin  the  reach  of  the  poor  we  must  not  follow  in 
he  wake  of  the  Peabody  or  Artisan  model,  but 
dopt  more  rigidly  the  Scottish  type,  which  has 
ieen  eminently  successful  for  generations,  and 
rhich  wo  shall  he  happy  to  explain  to  any  gentleman 
aterested  in  the  subject,  we  having  had  large 
xperience  in  that  class  of  property. 

The  second  scheme  is  what  may  be  termed  the 
infurnished  hotel  scheme,  which  consists  of  one 
irge  building  with  hundreds  of  rooms,  let  out  as 
iccasion  requires.  This  plan  is  better  adapted  for 
. higher  class  of  property  ; but  we  have  no  doubt  it 
vill  suit  the  requirements  of  many  of  the  poor,  and 
las  been  recommended  by  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  a lady 
vho  is  not  ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  the  lower 
irders  of  society.  In  both  schemes  the  rents  can  be 
is  low  as  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  room  per  week, 
Deluding  all  rates  and  taxes,  and  yet  yield  a profit 
if  about  four  per  cent.  net. 

Graham  & Stevens,  Architects. 

5,  Air-slreet,  Piccadilly, 

Nov.  28,  1883. 

**#  We  print  Messrs.  Graham  & Stevens’s 
etter,  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  convic- 
tion that  all  so-called  philanthropic  schemes 
vill  merely  magnify  the  existing  evil,  which 
irises  mainly  from  the  recklessness  of  several 
generations  of  the  poor  themselves.  It  seems 
;o  be  proposed  to  find  cheap  housing  out  of  the 
lockets  of  philanthropists  (for  4 per  cent,  is 
lot  really  remunerative,  even  if  it  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  rents  indicated,  which  we  more 
lhan  doubt),  for  these  reckless  and  improvident 
classes  further  to  multiply.  The  idea  of  doing 
any  permanent  good  in  that  way  is  an  illusion. 
The  evil  which  is  now  attracting  attention  is 
the  work  of  some  generations,  and  those  who 
think  that  any  patent  philanthropic  receipt 


will  work  an  immediate  improvement  must  be 
totally  unable  to  understand  the  real  facts  and 
bearings  of  the  case.  An  instructive  suggestion 
as  to  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  such  cheap 
dwellings  will  be  found  in  the  communication 
from  Manchester,  in  another  column,  in  regard 
to  the  doings  of  the  “ nomadic  householder.” 
The  ultimate  cure  is  to  be  looked  for  in  higher 
education  and  the  development  of  thrift  and 
self-respect  among  ' “ the  masses  ” ; the  only 
immediate  weapon  is  the  more  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  legal  duties  of  landlords.  Beyond 
this,  “ supply  and  demand  ” must  settle  it. 


CHAPEL  BELL,  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

Sir, — Seeing  that  you  state  in  the  Builder, 
Nov.  24  (“A  Respite  for  Old  London”),  that  the 
bell  which  hangs  here  was  brought  from  Cadiz  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  I beg  to  send  you  a copy  of  the 
inscription  upon  it  (in  raised  letters),  which  I have 
been  up  and  taken.  Thos.  Hitchcock  was  Treasurer 
in  1615.  J.  Doe,  Chief  Porter. 

T 
T H 

+ ANTHONY  BOND  MADE 
M E E 

16  15 

Thomas  Lane,  a former  Steward  of  Lin- 
coln’s Inn,  published  in  1823  a“  Student’s  Guide 
through  Lincoln’s  Inn,”  in  which  he  states 
under  head  “ Chapel,” — “ The  bell  was  brought 
from  Cadiz  in  the  year  1596  by  the  young  Earl 
of  Essex,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
formed  part  of  the  spoils  acquired  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  that  gallant  nobleman  and  Lord 
Effingham  in  the  capture  of  Cadiz.”  Spilsbury, 
in  his  account  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  (1850),  gives  the 
same  story  with  more  detail ; he  was  a former 
librarian. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the 
bell  was  re-cast  in  1615,  but  the  old  tradition 
still  kept  on  record.  We  and  the  public  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Doe  for  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  at  the  present  inscription  on  the  bell,  but  the 
old  story  may  be  quite  true  nevertheless. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sir, — I am  obliged  by  Mr.  Emerson’s  and 
Mr.  Thwaite’s  letters  [see  p.  704,  ante'], 
and  am  encouraged  to  adhere  to  my  original 
intention  of  embedding  a few  iron  rods  near 
the  bottom  of  the  beam ; gas-pipes  would 
be  stiffer  against  lateral  thrust  if  the  air 
enclosed  in  them  would  not  lead  to  oxydisation. 
In  either  case,  screw  collars  over  the  ends  of  the 
rods  would  connect  one  beam  on  to  the  next. 

A beam  15  ft.  long  can  be  tested  by  Mr. 
Kirkaldy  for  10Z.,  and,  if  the  result  be  success- 
ful, a great  economy  will  be  apparent ; for  the 
cost  of  such  a beam,  made  in  a neighbourhood 
where  suitable  materials  are  at  hand,  should  not 
exceed  51.,  and  a column,  consisting  of  an  iron 
stancheon  embedded  in  a fire-resisting  case, 
such  as  Mr.  Christian  has  used  in  the  Economic 
Life  Insurance  Buildings  in  Blackfriars,  would 
be  worth  about  15Z. 

There  would,  therefore,  be  an  enormous 
saving  in  cost : — 1,  of  material,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  material  contained  in 
stone  columns,  at  least  1 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  and 
in  arches  and  spandrels  2 ft.  3 in.  thick,  reach- 
ing to  a height  of  19  ft.  to  the  top  of  and  in- 
cluding the  usual  stone  string-course ; and  2, 
of  labour,  which  would  consist  merely  in  raising 
columns,  18  ft.  high,  into  position,  and  then  lift- 
ing the  beams  on  to  them  and  securing  the  ends 
together. 

Besides  this,  if  an  arched  clearstory  be 
adopted  to  bring  the  weight  on  to  the  columns, 
there  is  no  need  for  centreing  even  here,  for  the 
brick  walls  raised  upon  the  beams  would 
answer  the  purpose ; so  that  the  entire  saving 
effected  by  this  method  of  construction  would 
be  considerable. 

Our  clients,  the  clergy,  usually  shrink  from 
any  innovation  in  the  architecture  of  their 
churches,  which  is  a pity ; for  if  they  would 
dictate  the  exact  arrangements  of  plan  that 
they  require,  and  leave  us  to  carry  out  these 
arrangements  with  duly  tested  modern  appli- 
ances, our  architecture  would  again  reflect  its 
own  period  and  no  other. 

Every  past  style  was  modern  at  the  time  it 
prevailed,  though  no  style  arose  suddenly. 

Our  civil  and  domestic  architecture  is  now 
settling  down  into  a recognisable  style,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  convulsed  by  any 
more  “ revivals.” 


Concrete  is  already  much  employed  in  slabs 
and  lintels,  and  it  would  be  but  a short  step  to 
its  use  in  the  form  I have  suggested. 

The  Jaina  construction  of  covering  in  build- 
ings with  slabs  is  also  possible  with  concrete, 
and  we  may  become  less  and  less  dependent 
upon  arches,  which,  however  beautiful,  “never 
sleep.”  Edward  J.  Tarver. 


ENGLISH  ENGINEERING  IN  GERMANY. 

Sir, — Under  the  above  heading  you  have,  in  your 
issue  of  the  1st  of  December,  reproduced  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  of  an  article  from  the  Sanitary 
Record,  on  the  sewerage  of  Frankfort  and  the  pro- 
posals now  under  consideration  by  the  municipality 
for  dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the  outfall  works, 
which  I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  mo  to 
correct,  so  far  as  it  sets  forth  the  name  of  Mr. 
Lindley  only  in  connexion  with  the  original  works 
commenced  so  far  back  as  1866. 

The  full  description  referred  to  in  your  editorial 
note  as  having  appeared  about  a year  ago  at  pp.  388, 
444,  474,  shows,  of  course,  that  I was  associated 
with  Mr.  Lindley  in  carrying  out  the  original  works  ; 
but  in  a matter  affecting  my  professional  career, 
and  iu  reference  to  works  on  which  I spent  seven 
years  and  a half  of  time,  I am  sure  you  will  see 
that  it  is  only  right  that  published  descriptions  of 
them  should  not  appear  without  my  name  being 
associated  with  that  of  Mr.  Lindley,  sen. , in  con- 
nexion with  the  original  works. 

Mr.  Lindley,  sen.,  was  not  domiciled  in  Germany 
at  the  commencement  nor  during  the  progress  of 
the  works,  as  stated  in  the  article,  but  I took  up  my 
residence  in  Fraukfort  to  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  Lindley’s  sons  have,  for  some  years  back, 
been  resident  in  Frankfort,  and  the  works  aro  now 
in  charge  of  the  eldest  son. 

J.  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Borough  Surveyor  of  Leicester. 


THE  SEXTON. 

Sir, — The  casual  reference  to  the  word  “Sexton,” 
which  occurs  at  p.  707  of  the  Builder,  is  most  inte- 
resting ; and  there  are  other  points  in  the  short 
account  of  Chester-le-Street  Parish  that  call  for 
remark : — 

1.  As  to  the  sexton.  The  extremely  archaic 
form  Seggerstone  is  valuable,  being  clearly  a survival 
and  very  near  approach  to  “sacriston,”  the  primi- 
tive form  ; for,  indeed,  the  simple  sexton  is  only  the 
more  dignified  sacristan  somewhat  fallen  in  life. 
The  form  “ seggerstone  ” gives  all  three  syllables  due 
emphasis. 

2.  One  would  like  to  hear  more  about  the  stranger 
archbishop  ; but  it  is  venturesome  to  hazard  a con- 
jecture in  the  absence  of  all  date.  I should  have 
fancied  he  was  a foreigner,  say  a Greek  or  Armenian 
dignitary,  unless,  indeed,  it  goes  back  to  Catholic 
times  ; and  that  seems  possible  with  a date  so  early 
as  1312. 

3.  The  seats  for  wedding  parties  seem  to  indicate 

a period  when  the  flooring  was  all  open,  i.e.,  before 
the  introduction  of  pews  ; no  doubt,  if  the  congre- 
gation had  to  kneel  or  stand,  without  even  a prie 
dieu,  a fixed  seat  for  infirm  and  invalid  females 
would  be  desirable,  and  such  accommodation  bo 
accorded  to  wedding  parties  who  would  desire  to 
keep  together.  A.  II. 

Nov.  30,  1883. 


“ QUANTITIES.” 

Sir, — I find  it  difficult  to  see  exactly  what 
your  correspondent  “E”  is  driving  at  in  his 
letter  to  you  in  your  last  number  [p.  738], 

but  perhaps  I should  reply,  as  he  makes  the 
text  of  his  letter  my  speech  at  the  Builders’ 
Benevolent  Institution  dinner.  What  I en- 
deavoured to  point  out  to  the  builders  assembled 
at  this  dinner  was  that  they  should  avoid  architects 
who  worked  upon  the  principle  that  quantity  sur- 
veyors icere  unnecessary.  Tuis  advice  to  them  I 
would  still  give,  and  still  adhere  to  as  strongly  as 
ever,  and  I consider  it  the  duty  of  all  builders  to 
refrain  from  tendering  in  competition  for  work 
unless  quantities  are  supplied  by  a properly-qualified 
surveyor.  There  is  no  disagreement  between  most 
architects  and  myself  in  this  matter  : it  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  capable  of  forming  an  unbiassed  judg- 
ment that  this  course  is  the  only  fair  one  to  adopt, 
and  I trust  the  trade  generally  will  be  more  and 
more  firm  in  carrying  it  out. 

J.  Howard  Colls. 

*#*  What  our  correspondent  meant  evidently 
was  that  the  quantities  were  a matter  for  the 
builder’s  consideration,  not  for  the  architect’s  ; 
in  which,  as  a matter  of  principle,  we  agree 
with  him. 


Dublin  Library  and  Museum  Competi- 
tion.— Mr.  F.  Hornblower  writes  from  Liver- 
pool that  the  design  named  as  that  of  Mr.  F. 
Holme,  chosen  among  the  first  five,  was  sent 
in  by  himself  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Holme 
and  under  their  joint  names. 
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ELM-WOOD  BLOCKS. 

Sir, — Mr.  White's  answer  on  this  subject  (p.  738 
ante)  is  valuable.  We  all  owe  a good  deal  to  him  in 
the  matter  of  block  floors,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
ways.  May  I ask,  however,  what  is  exactly  in- 
tended by  the  words  “but  they  [the  elm  blocks  at 
Merifield  used  fifteen  years  ago]  were  2£  in.  thick  ” ? 
Does  Mr.  White  consider  that  they  would  probably 
have  behaved  differently  if  they  had  been  thinner, 
say  1^  in.  thick  ? Should  2 A in.  (to  put  the  question 
in  another  way)  be  considered  the  least  thickness 
for  elm  blocks,  if  they  are  to  be  free  from  any  risk  of 
warping  ? P. 


COMPETITIONS. 

High  School,  Dunfermline. — A meeting  of  the 
promoters  of  the  new  High  School  and  Dun- 
fermline Burgh  Board  School  has  been  held  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  a report  by  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  plans  submitted  in  competition 
for  the  building.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  occu- 
pied the  chair,  said  that  in  the  report  it  was 
recommended  that  the  school  should  be  built 
according  to  plans  submitted  by  Mr.  Mercer,  in 
conjunction  with  Messrs.  F.  and  G.  Holme,  archi- 
tects, Liverpool,  and  in  making  that  selection 
the  committee  thought  that  the  idea  of  opening 
the  school  without  debt  would  be  accomplished. 
While  they  had  the  best  authority  for  believing 
that  the  selected  design  would  not  cost  over 
the  stipulated  sum  (4,7001.),  they  had  been 
assured  by  men  of  educational  experience  as  to 
its  suitability  for  a high  school.  The  internal 
arrangements  were  good,  while  the  building 
would  be  finished  externally  so  as  to  make  it  an 
ornament  to  the  town.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mitchell 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  Committee’s  recom- 
mendation. Ex-Bailie  Walker  seconded,  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  favourably  impressed 
with  some  of  Messrs.  Holme  and  Mercer’s  work 
in  Liverpool. 

Stables,  Buckminster  Hall. — A correspondent 
says, — In  the  Builder  for  the  30th  June  last, 
there  appeared  an  advertisement  offering  a 
premium  of  501.  for  the  best  design,  and  301.  for 
the  second  best  set  of  plans  for  proposed  coach- 
houses, stables,  &c.,  at  Buckminster  Hall, 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  for  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  the  cost  of  the  stables,  &c., 
not  to  exceed  6,0001.,  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  in  conformity  with  Buckminster 
Hall,  which  is  of  the  Grecian  Order  of  the 
“ Georgium  Sidus”  period.  In  reply  to  this 
advertisement  eighty  - one  architects  sent  in 
drawings  ! The  first  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  F.  Eggar,  of  Wardrobe-chambers,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London,  and  the  second  prize  to 
Mr.  R.C. Murray,  1,  Racquet-court,  Fleet-street. 

Board  School,  Carlisle. — The  Carlisle  Journal 
states  the  circumstances  under  which  the  plans 
of  Mr.  G.  Dale  Oliver  for  the  new  Board  School 
in  Lowther-street  were  finally  selected  by  the 
School  Board,  as  already  briefly  mentioned  in 
our  columns.  Mr.  Paley,  architect,  of  Lancaster, 
was  called  in  to  advise  the  Board  upon  the  plans 
Bent  in  for  competition,  but  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Board  would  not  necessarily 
be  bound  to  consider  his  decision  final.  In  the 
event,  however,  they  did  act  npon  his  advice. 
He  recommended  the  Board  to  adopt  the  plans 
bearing  a Welsh  motto  if  the  whole  of  the 
schools, — boys’,  girls’,  and  infants’, — were  to  be 
built  together ; but  if  the  Board  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  schools  had  better  be 
built  separate  then  he  recommended  them  to 
award  the  first  prize  to  “ Dux.”  The  Board 
having  decided  that  the  schools  should  be  built 
separate  they  followed  Mr.  Paley* s advice  and 
awarded  the  first  prize  to  “Dux”  (Mr.  G.  D. 
Oliver),  and  the  plans  bearing  the  Welsh  motto 
(Mr.  Scott’s)  were  placed  second. 


The  Vacant  Land  at  the  City  End  of 
the  Embankment. — At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Council,  Mr.  Manners 
moved  the  approval  of  a report  from  the  City 
Lands  Committee,  stating  that  the  Committee 
had  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Ground  Rents 
Company  (Limited)  for  a building  lease  of  the 
vacant  land  on  the  Victoria  Embankment,  for  a 
term  of  ninety-nine  years  from  Christmas  next, 
at  a peppercorn  rent  for  the  first  year,  5,0001. 
for  the  second  year,  10,0001.  for  the  third  year, 
15,0001.  for  the  fourth  year,  and  at  18,7351. 
per  annum  for  the  remainder  of  the  term,  with 
details  of  the  arrangement  by  which  the  con- 
tractors agree  to  deposit  the  sum  of  10,0001.  as 
a security  for  the  due  execution  of  the  contract ; 
and  recommending  that  the  contract  should  be 
sealed  accordingly.  The  report  was  adopted. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Famham  (Surrey). — The  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester reopened  the  parish  church  of  Churt, 
near  Farnham,  on  the  22nd  ult.  The  present 
nave  is  only  some  forty  years  old ; but  it  was 
re-roofed,  and  a new  chancel,  vestry,  and  porch 
added,  sixteen  years  ago.  The  nave  has  now 
been  re-seated  with  pitch-pine  open  benches, 
and  floored  with  deal  blocks  below  the  seats ; 
and  oak  ones  in  the  passages,  having  glazed  en- 
caustic tile  bordering.  One  of  Porritt’s  hot-air 
apparatus  has  been  supplied.  North  and  south 
transepts  have  been  built,  wdth  White’s  patent 
hygeian  - rock  composition,  to  keep  the  wet 
from  penetrating  as  it  had  done  through  both 
nave  and  chancel  walls.  A new  oak  en- 
trance-door, with  wrought-iron  work  by  Brawn, 
of  Birmingham,  in  a stone  frame,  has  been 
supplied.  A double  western  bell-gablet  has 
been  erected  with  three-light  traceried  window 
below  it,  and  new  windows  placed  in  the 
nave  to  correspond,  the  stonework  being  sup- 
plied by  Messrs.  Pictor  & Sons  from 
their  Westwood  Quarry,  the  whole  being 
glazed  with  cathedral  rolled  glass  in  varied 
delicate  tints,  with  darker  borders.  The 
positions  of  font,  lectern,  and  pulpit  have  been 
improved  for  the  better,  and  a western  gallery 
has  been  pulled  down.  The  accommodation, 
however,  has  altogether  been  raised  from  161 
to  218.  The  work  was  commenced  by  Messrs. 
Goddard  & Sons,  of  Farnham  and  Dorking,  last 
July,  and  has  been  completed  a week  before  the 
contract  time.  The  total  cost  has  been  rather 
over  1,000?.,  towards  which  both  the  Incor- 
porated Church  Building  and  the  Surrey 
Diocesan  Societies  have  subscribed  liberally. 
The  architect  from  whose  plans  and  under 
whose  superintendence  the  works  have  been 
carried  out  was  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen-Barker,  of 
Hereford. 

Plymouth. — Od  Sunday  last  the  new  church 
built  for  the  use  of  the  officials  and  conva- 
lescent patients  of  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital, 
Stonehouse,  was  opened  for  worship.  The 
church  is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  been  erected 
by  Mr.  S.  Clarke,  builder,  of  Plymouth,  from 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Brighton,  of  the 
Director  of  Works’  office,  London.  It  is  built 
of  local  limestone,  with  Portland  stone  dress- 
ings, and  is  elaborately  ornamented  with  a great 
deal  of  carved  stonework.  The  site  is  a slight 
eminence,  to  the  east  of  the  square  block  form- 
ing the  ward  buildings.  The  general  entrance 
is  at  the  western  end,  and  is  through  a large 
porch  of  Portland  stone,  very  elaborately  carved, 
whilst  at  the  other  end  are  two  smaller  entrances, 
one  leading  to  the  vestry  and  the  other  for  the 
officers.  The  chancel  is  apsidal.  The  clear- 
story has  dormer  windows.  The  chancel  win- 
dows are  of  stained  glass,  and  have  been 
supplied  by  Hall  & Sons,  of  Bristol.  Round 
each  of  the  windows  is  a great  deal  of  elabo- 
rately-carved Portland  stone.  At  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  building  is  a bell- 
turret,  surmounted  by  a spirelet,  constructed 
chiefly  of  Portland  stone,  elaborately  carved. 
The  whole  of  the  carving  has  been  done  by  the 
convicts  at  Portland.  The  church  is  seated 
with  pitch-pine  benches,  which  have  been  made 
by  the  convicts  at  Portland.  The  gas  coronm 
have  been  supplied  and  fitted  by  Mr.  Pile,  of 
Stoke.  The  seating  and  other  internal  arrange- 
ments have  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  Berry, 
builder,  of  Plymouth.  The  font,  which  is  placed 
under  the  bell-turret,  is  of  Plymouth  marble, 
and,  together  with  the  columns  which  support 
the  chancel  arch,  and  which  are  of  the  same 
material,  is  the  work  of  the  Portland  convicts. 
The  building  will  seat  about  300  persons.  It 
has  been  seven  years  under  construction,  and 
has  been  erected  at  a cost  of  about  4,000?.  The 
work  was  commenced  nnder  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Haite.  superintendent  engineer  of  the 
Devonport  Yard,  and  since  his  transference 
from  the  Director  of  Works’  office  to  that  de- 
partment, Mr.  Richardson  has  carried  out  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  works.  The  church  is  pro- 
vided with  an  organ,  built  by  Messrs.  Hele 
& Co. 

Liverpool.  — The  foundation-stone  of  the 
Gustaf  Adolfs  Kyrka,  a new  Scandinavian 
church  for  Liverpool,  was  laid  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  inst.,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  M.P.  The 
building,  of  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe,  M.A.,  of 
London,  is  the  architect,  comprises  a church  to 
seat  550  adults,  a large  reading-room  and  lecture- 
hall  in  the  basement,  and  adjoining  is  a residence 
for  an  assistant  pastor.  The  architecture  will,  we 
are  told,  be  a new  departure  from  the  types  com- 


monly seen  in  this  country.  The  various  simple 
characteristics  of  the  early  architecture  of 
Scandinavia  in  its  different  developments  in 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway  have  been 
freely  employed  and  united  to  form  an  at  once 
harmonious,  picturesque,  and  very  inexpensive 
pile.  Mr.  John  Shillitoe,  of  Upper  Norwood, 
London,  is  the  builder.  The  site  is  at  the  corner 
of  Park-lane  and  Comhill.  The  greater  part  of 
the  funds  have  been  contributed  by  the  king 
and  people  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Bispham  ( Lancashire ). — The  re-building  of 
the  parish  church  is  now  completed,  and  the 
part  just  finished  comprises  the  nave  and  south 
porch.  The  chancel,  organ  - chamber,  and 
vestry  were  commenced  some  two  years  since. 
The  old  foundations  of  the  nave  and  tower 
have  been  adhered  to  throughout,  the  addition 
to  the  former  comprising  one  bay  at  the  east 
end.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  311 
persons.  Externally  the  church  is  faced  with 
Yorkshire  parpoints  and  Longridge  ashlar 
masonry,  and  internally  with  Stourton  stone. 
The  roofs  are  in  one  span,  with  open-framed 
principals,  the  ceilings  being  boarded.  The 
chancel  windows  and  several  of  those  of  the 
nave  are  filled  with  stained  glass.  The  re- 
building throughout  has  involved  an  outlay  of 
about  4,000?.,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  John  Lowe,  Mansfield-chambers, 
St.  Ann’s-square,  Manchester. 


IHisallanta. 

Proposed  Canal  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway. — Plans  for  a canal  from  the  Tyne  to  i 
the  Solway  were  submitted  by  Mr.  A.  Leslie  to  < 
M.  de  Lesseps  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  t 
North.  A few  months  ago  a project  was  brought 
before  the  Newcastle  City  Council  j and  a : 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  scheme.  That  committee  has  not 
yet  reported,  and  in  the  meantime  Ml.  A. 
Leslie  has,  with  a view  to  testing  the  practica- 
bility of  a Solway  and  Tyne  Ship  Canal  privately  \ 
drawn  out  three  plans.  Mr.  Leslie  is  convinced 
that  the  canal  is  an  actual  necessity ; and  that  t 
its  accomplishment  is  only  a question  of  time.  1 
During  six  months  of  the  year  vessels  cannot  > 
pass  safely  around  by  the  north,  and  by  the 
south  there  are  many  serious  dangers,  all  tending 
to  make  the  insurance  fall  very  heavily  on  thei 
shipowner,  and,  as  a consequence,  hamper  trade,  i 
From  the  Tyne  to  Liverpool  occupies  no  less 
than  eighty  hours  with  a good  steamer,  and  iti 
is  calculated  that  by  a canal  the  latter  port: 
would  be  reached  in  a considerably  less  time.i 
The  canal,  if  made,  would  be  about  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  the  run  through  it  would  occupy' 
from  twelve  to  twenty  hours.  Mr.  Leslie,  asi 
has  been  said,  has  drawn  three  plans,  the 
first  showing  a canal  with  an  open  cutting! 
from  sea  to  sea ; the  second,  a canal  with  locks  p 
and  the  third,  a canal  with  two  tunnels,  one  fon 
easterly  traffic  and  the  other  for  westerly 
traffic,  so  as  to  prevent  collisions.  The  tunnels  1 
would  be  situate  near  Greenhead,  the  most-: 
mountainous  and  most  difficult  part  of  the  route 
from  an  engineering  point  of  view.  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  strongly  in  favour  of  an  open- 
cutting  from  sea  to  sea. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — A 
lecture  was  delivered  on  the  30th  ult.  in  the; 
Room  of  the  Association,  St.  Yincent-street,  by> 
Mr.  John  Honeyman,  on  the  subject  of  “Airi 
Currents  as  they  are  affected  by  the  Form  of 
Rooms.”  The  president,  Mr.  Leiper,  occupied- 
the  chair.  Among  the  points  urged  was  that  if 
fresh  cold  air  is  admitted  to  a room  at  the  floor; 
level  it  will  most  surely  be  drawn  off  by  the: 
fireplace  without  any  change  being  effected  ini 
the  upper  and  warmer  strata,  while,  more-; 
over,  the  inmates  will  be  subject  to  most* 
disagreeable  and  unhealthy  draughts.  If  1 
admitted,  however,  at  the  ceiling,  where  the; 
air  is  most  vitiated,  thorough  ventilation  is  I 
secured.  It  followed,  therefore  (according  tot 
the  lecturer),  that  any  height  of  ceiling  greater: 
than  allows  headroom  clear  of  such  current  is  i 
wholly  superfluous.  We  hope  to  print  the; 
substance  of  the  paper  next  week. 

Drayton  Parslow. — The  east  window  of' 
the  parish  church  has  just  been  filled  with  glass 
by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich,  the  subject', 
represented  beii  g the  Angel  of  the  Resurrec-i 
tion  appearing  to  the  Womeu  at  the  Sepulchre.  < 
The  window  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  SpurrelL 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  was  for  twenty- [ 
eight  years  rector  of  the  parish. 
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A New  Method  of  Sinking  Shafts 
through  Quicksands  is  described  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Engineer.  It  is  the  invention  of 
Herr  Poetsch,  mining  engineer,  Aschersleben. 
It  consists  in  actually  freezing  the  quicksand  or 
running  ground  to  a hard  solid  mass,  through 
which  the  shaft  can  then  be  sunk  in  the  ordinary 
way  without  pumping,  the  external  circular 
wall  of  ice  left  outside  the  excavation  giving 
sufficient  protection  against  influx  of  water, 
saud,  or  gravel,  until  the  permanent  masonry 
or  iron  lining  is  got  into  position.  To  accom- 
plish this,  after  the  shaft  has  been  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  the  quicksand,  a number 
bore-holes  are  carried  down  to  the  solid  ground 
by  means  of  a sand-pump.  These  holes  are 
spaced  about  a yard  apart,  and  are  placed  in 
circles,  the  outer  one  approaching  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  the  circumferential  line  of  the 
shaft  when  finished.  The  bore-holes  are  then 
lined  with  iron  tubes  closed  at  the  bottom, 
within  each  of  which  is  a smaller  concentric 
tube  of  copper  open  at  the  bottom  and  con- 
nected at  top  to  a main-pipe  communicating 
with  all  the  other  copper  tubes  and  extending 
to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  upper  ends  of  the 
outer  iron  tubes  are  also  connected  to  another 
main-pipe,  which,  like  the  other,  extends  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Through  these  pipes, 
brine,  consisting  of  a solution  of  the  chlorides 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  water, — which  has 
a freezing-point  of  about  36°  below  zero  Fahr., 
is  caused  to  circulate  by  a small  force-pump 
driven  by  an  engine,  its  course  being  down  one 
of  the  mains  and  the  internal  copper  pipes,  and 
back  through  the  surrounding  annular  spaces 
and  the  other  main  to  the  top  of  the  shaft.  At 
the  surface  is  placed  a cooling  apparatus,  pre- 
ferably of  the  ammonia  type,  the  refrigerator 
being  inserted  between  the  two  sets  of  mains, 
so  that  the  brine  in  its  flow  is  continuously 
cooled  to  a temperature  of  about  15°  below  zero 
Fahr.,  before  its  passage  down  the  shaft  into 
the  bore-holes.  In  this  manner  heat  is  rapidly 
abstracted  from  the  quicksand  or  other  run- 
ning ground,  which  is  thereby  frozen  into  a 
hard  mass,  through  which  the  excavation  is  con- 
tinued as  through  solid  ground,  as  before 
lescribed. 

Insanitary  Property  in  Liverpool. — At 

the  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  City  Council  on 
Wednesday,  a lengthy  discussion  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  demolition  of  insanitary  pro- 
perty, with  the  view  to  the  improvement  of  the 
health  of  the  low  neighbourhoods  and  ameliora- 
ting  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and 
the  poor.  The  Insanitary  Property  Committee 
submitted  a resolution  for  applying  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  a provisional  order  for 
increasing  the  borrowing  powers  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  200,000J.  in  view  of  an  extensive  demoli- 
tion of  insanitary  property  which  is  in  prospect. 
Mr.  A.  B.  For  wood  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendation.  An  amendment  was  moved 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  for  reducing  the  amount  to 
50,000i.,  which  it  was  contended  was  sufficient, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  still  a sum 
of  97.000Z.  available  for  the  purposes  in  con- 
templation. In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr. 
Commins,  M.P.,  said  the  cry  of  “ Outcast  Lon- 
don” and  “ Squalid  Liverpool  ” was  hollow  and 
unreal,  and  the  agitation  that  had  been  got  up 
was  most  ridiculous.  Because  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, who  came  from  goodness  knew 
where,  happened  to  go  into  low  districts  of  the 
city,  and  found  an  amount  of  drunkenness  and 
squalor  more  than  was  accounted  for  by  the 
police  returns,  it  was  thought  that  this  was  an 
extraordinary  state  of  things  and  required  ex- 
traordinary remedies.  He  asked  why  the  exist- 
ing local  laws  were  not  enforced  ? On  a vote 
being  taken  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee was  carried  by  34  to  5. 

British.  Shipowners  and  the  Suez  Canal. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Committee  of  British 
Shipowners  and  M.  Charles  de  Lesseps  have 
come  to  an  agreement  whereby  the  interests  of 
British  shipowners  in  the  Suez  Canal  will  be 
more  adequately  maintained  than  hitherto. 
The  first  article  of  the  convention  is  as 
follows : — • 

“ That  to  prevent  delays  in  the  transit  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  viceversA, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  expansion  of  trade,  the 
company  shall  either  sufficiently  enlarge  the  present 
canal,  or  construct  a second  channel,  as  may  be  here- 
after determined  ; and  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  decision  as  to  the  course  which  should  be 
pursued  in  this  respect,  a commission  of  engineers 
and  shipowners  shall  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
question,  of  which  no  fewer  than  one  half  shall 
consist  of  English  engineers  and  shipowners.” 


An  Bnthusiast  on  Cremation. — It  appears 
that  the  late  Captain  Hanham,  who  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  “ pioneer  of  cremation  ” in 
this  country,  has,  to  put  it  in  an  Irish  form, 
lived  to  be  cremated,  and  that  the  occasion  has 
been  one  of  intense  interest  to  his  friends, — so, 
at  least,  we  judge  from  a letter  which  one  of 
them  writes  to  Thursday’s  Times,  in  which  the 
contemplation  of  the  consumption  of  the  body 
by  the  new  method  seems  to  have  stirred 
the  writer  (Dr.  Comyns  Leach)  to  a pitch  of 
enthusiasm  which  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  in  connexion  with  what  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  a sad  and  solemn  rite  in  any  form.  The 
contemplation  of  the  “pure  and  sacred  rite,” 
the  interest  with  which  the  remains  and  their 
gradual  decomposition  under  the  action  of  the 
“all-consuming  and  purifying  fire”  (for  due 
note  of  which  the  furnace-door  appears  to  have 
been  occasionally  opened)  seem  to  have  been 
regarded,  the  gathering  up  of  the  “ snowy 
bones  ” afterwards,  and  the  in-urning  them  with 
a couplet  of  Homer  as  a burial  service, — all  this 
is  described,  as  our  neighbours  say,  “with 
effusion  ” ; and  we  may  expect  presently  that 
cards  will  be  issued  for  cremations.  To  our 
thinking  the  subject  is  an  important  but  pain- 
ful one,  about  which  the  less  “ gush”  is  written 
the  better. 

The  Old  University  Buildings,  Glasgow. 

The  scheme  for  removing  the  ancient  deco- 
rative stonework  of  these  buildings  to  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  grounds  of  the  new 
University,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Alexander 
George  Thomson,  I. A.  (and  referred  to  in 
our  last  number),  has  advanced  with  un- 
expected rapidity.  The  Senatus  of  the 
University  having  had  before  them  Mr. 
Thomson’s  letter  and  design,  resolved  to 
remove  the  ancient  gateway,  under  which  so 
many  generations  of  students  have  passed,  to 
University  Avenue,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
re-erection  and  of  a suitable  lodge  attached 
being  about  2,500Z.  These  circumstances 
having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  William 
Pearce,  the  eminent  shipbuilder,  that  gentle- 
man, in  the  handsomest  manner,  at  once 
offered  to  contribute  the  whole  expense  of  re- 
erecting the  gateway,  and  also  of  erecting  the 
lodge  to  be  connected  with  it.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  projected  operations  may  be  carried 
out  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 

The  Housing  of  the  Poor. — It  is  stated 
that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  about  to 
address  a circular  to  the  metropolitan  vestries 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  powers  that  can 
be  exercised  by  them  under  the  Sanitary  Act 
of  1866  in  reference  to  houses  let  in  lodging  or 
occupied  by  members  of  more  than  one  family. 
The  circular  will  be  accompanied  by  some  model 
regulations  dealing  with  the  following  matters  : 
— The  fixing  of  the  number  of  persons  who  may 
occupy  a house  let  in  lodgings,  the  registration 
and  inspection  of  such  houses  and  the  keeping 
the  same  in  a cleanly  and  wholesome  state,  the 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  accommoda- 
tion and  other  appliances  and  means  of  cleanli- 
ness in  proportion  to  the  number  of  lodgings 
and  occupiers,  the  cleansing  and  ventilation  of 
the  common  passages  and  staircases,  and  the 
cleansing  and  lime-washing  at  stated  times  of 
such  premises. 

Homan  Villa  at  Frilford,  Berks.  — A 

paragraph,  which  has  gone  the  round  of  some 
of  the  daily  papers,  attributing  to  Mr.  Parker 
the  excavation  of  some  remains  of  a Roman 
villa  at  the  above  - mentioned  place,  is  not, 
it  appears,  altogether  correct.  Mr.  Parker 
described  it  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Berk- 
shire Archeological  Society.  The  remains  are 
said  to  indicate  a villa  of  eight  or  ten  rooms. 
Scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  walls  remains.  A 
good  many  tesseraa  have  been  found,  indi- 
cations of  a concrete  - lined  bath,  and  the 
remains  of  a hypocaust. 

Iron  versus  Stone. — Messrs.  Measures  Bros. 
& Co.  send  us,  along  with  a memorandum  of 
sections  of  their  constructive  ironwork,  a photo- 
graph taken  from  the  buildings  in  Cheapside 
after  the  great  fire  there,  showing  that  the 
ironwork  has  stood  its  ground  remarkably  well, 
in  this  case  at  all  events,  many  of  the  girders 
being  in  situ  and  nearly  as  straight  as  in  their 
normal  condition.  One  must  know  exactly  the 
duration  of  time  of  the  girders  being  exposed  to 
great  heat,  however,  before  comparing  this  with 
other  cases. 

Tuam  Cathedral. — Messrs.  J.  L.  Bacon  & 
Co.,  of  Upper  Gloucester-place,  London,  have 
been  entrusted  with  the  heating  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral,  Tuam. 


Electric  Lighting  in  the  City. — The 

Streets  Committee  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Sewers  have  resolved  to  recommend  that  the 
City  be  divided  into  five  districts,  comprehend- 
ing the  leading  thoroughfares,  for  the  purpose  of 
electric  lighting,  and  tenders  are  to  be  invited 
from  various  companies  to  carry  out  the  work, 
which  is  to  be  done  with  as  much  promptitude 
as  possible.  This  is  in  addition  to  one  district 
for  which  a company  has  already  permissive 
power. — City  Press. 

Old  Putney. — Mr.  Arthur  Lucas  sends  us 
three  etchings,  by  Mr.  Evershed,  of  Putney 
Bridge  and  Church,  and  Fulham  Church,  sub- 
jects which  are  of  some  interest  just  now,  when 
the  old  bridge  is  doomed,  and  other  alterations 
in  the  neighbourhood  are  probably  impending. 
Mr.  Evershed,  as  an  etcher,  is  thoroughly  at 
home  with  old  buildings,  and  not  less  so  than 
usual  here.  We  do  not  like  his  handling  of 
trees  so  much,  but  the  etchings  have  both 
artistic  and  topographical  value. 

Royal  Academy. — The  Gold  Medal  Students’ 
Supper  will  be  held  at  Willis’s  Rooms,  on 
Wednesday,  December  12th,  at  ten  p.m.  Mr. 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  of  8,  Beaumont-street, 
Portland-place,  is  acting  as  Hon.  Secretary  in 
the  matter.  It  is  expected  that  Messrs. 
George  Grossmith,  Edward  Terry,  Beerbohm 
Tree,  and  others,  will  lend  their  aid  towards 
the  evening’s  entertainment. 

A Winter  Garden  and  Lounge  has  been 
added  by  Baron  Huddleston  to  his  residence  at 
Ascot,  connected  to  the  dwelling-house  by  a 
corridor.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Messenger  & Co.,  horticultural  builders, 
of  Loughborough.  The  interior  is  fitted  with 
rock- work  and  fountain  by  Messrs.  Nieman  & 
Cornish,  of  Orchard-street,  London. 

Backworth. — St.  Edmunds  (R.C.)  Church, 
Backworth,  near  Newcastle  - on  - Tyne,  has 
been  opened.  The  building,  which  will  seat 
400  persons,  is  of  corrugated  galvanised  iron, 
and  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Humphreys, 
Albert  Gate,  Hyde  Park,  London.  Its  cost  has 
been  300Z. 

Hospital  Ventilation. — Amongst  the  build- 
ings upon  which  Mr.  Buchan’s  roof  ventilators 
are  at  present  being  applied  are  the  Epidemic 
Hospital  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables  at  Morningfield.  An  extra  large 
ventilator,  5 ft.  in  diameter,  is  also  being  made 
by  Mr.  Buchan  for  a public  hall  at  St.  Andrew’s. 

Lincrusta-Walton. — In  our  account  of  the 
First  Avenue  Hotel  we  should  have  stated  that 
this  material  has  been  largely  employed  in  the 
decorative  work  of  many  parts  of  the  building, 
notably  in  the  reception  and  drawing  rooms,  and 
for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  corridors,  and  in  the 
vestibule. 


TENDERS. 

For  the  remaining  works  to  be  done  iu  the  restoration  of 
Gunton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  SutHeld,  K.C.B.  Mr.  E. 
R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect.  Mr.  W.  H.  Barber,  quantity 
surveyor : — 

No.  I.  No.  2. 

Thompson,  Peterborough £14,981  £13,991 

Brass,  London  14,891  13,969 

Higgs  & Hill,  London  14,680  13,691 

Bentley,  Waltham 14,361  13,676 

Morter,  Stratford  14,150  12,775 

Boyce,  London 13,978  12,550 

Cornish  & Gaymer,  North  Wal- 

sham  ....  12,527  11,610 

Foster  & Dicfcsee,  Rugbv  11,888  11,1'  8 

Tomlinson  & Sons,  Sheffield  ...  11,295  10,506 


For  building  house  and  stabling,  Herries-street,  Kilburn- 
lano,  for  Mr.  G H.  Cartwright.  Mr.  J.  11.  Taylor, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  New  & Son  ;— 

F.  Mark  ..£464  0 0 

Varden  & Son  433  0 0 

Thomas  & Butland 419  0 0 

Facer  400  0 0 

Dadds 395  0 0 

Blades 370  0 0 

For  alterations  and  additions  to  stables,  for  formation 
of  (Ire  station,  &c.,  for  the  Beckenham  Local  Board. 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Carlton,  C.K.,  Surveyor  to  the  Board  : 

J . Hollingsworth,  Pengo  £929  0 0 

D.  D.  &,  A.  Brown,  Camberwell 897  0 0 

T.  W.  Jones,  Bockenham 894  0 0 

J.  Barwell,  Shortlands  

J.  G.  B.  Marshall,  Brighton 

T.  Wootton,  Penge 

Bowdidge  & Burley,  Millwall  ... 

Accepted  for  erecting  four  shops  at  Blackheath,  for  Mr. 
Chas.  J.  Bond 

Kennard  Bros.,  Lewisham £2,850  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  New  Forest  Hotel, 
Lyndhurst-road  Railway  Station,  for  Messrs.  Hine  Bros. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  architect,  Southampton 


Chas.  Pike,  Totton  £916  0 0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton  941  0 0 

Brinton  & Bone,  Southampton  910  0 0 

J.  W.  Rowlaud,  Southampton 876  0 0 

Stevens  & Sons,  Southampton 861  0 0 

J.  Crook,  Southampton  (accepted)  ...  837  0 0 
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For  the  erection  of  eight  houses  on 
Walthamstow,  for  Messrs.  Houghton, 
architect : — 

Thompson  & Tweed 

J . A . Taylor  

Scott 

Robson  

Sampson 

Barton  

Goldsmith  & Co 


the  Cedars  Estate, 
Mr.  S.S. Walters, 

..£4,800  0 0 
3,899  0 0 
...  3.784  0 0 
...  3,072  0 0 
....  3,562  0 0 
3,460  0 0 
....  3,400  0 0 


For  rebuilding  St.  George’s  Tavern,  Coleman-road, 
Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Haslar.  Mr.  Thos.  W.  W.  Willes, 
architect 

T.  Boyce £2,959  0 0 

Williams 2,774  0 0 

Colls  & Son  2,768  0 0 

Patrick  & Sons 2,743  0 0 

Pavne  2,079  0 0 

King  & Sot. 2,400  0 0 

.1.  A.  Taylor  (accepted)  2,299  0 0 


For  twelve  small  houses  at  Parkeston.  Messrs.  Whit- 
more & Reeves,  architects  and  surveyors,  14,  Devonshire- 


square,  Bishopsgate  : — 

J.  Harper,  Hackney  £2,196  0 0 

H.  W.  W.  Gozzett  1,925  0 0 

J.  Gunn,  Putney  1,800  0 0 

Everett  A Son,  Colchester  1,799  0 0 

Went  & Bowen,  1'  irabledon 1,753  0 0 

Saunders  & Son,  Dedham 1,748  0 0 

G.  King.  Peckham  1,706  0 0 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford 1,691  0 0 

W.  Upson,  Upper  Dovereourt 1,650  0 0 

J.  T.  Wilding,  Bovercourt  1,600  0 0 

W.  List,  Finsbury  Park  1,600  0 0 

A.  Diss,  Colchester  1,488  0 0 

W.  Betts,  Clacton-on-Sea 1,461  0 0 

.1.  Ayres,  Woodford 1,380  0 0 

T.  Beckett,  Dovereourt  1,355  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  five  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings. 
Petticoat  square,  for  the  Corporation  of  London : — 

M.  Gentry,  Stratford  (accepted)  ...£65,600  0 0 
(For  list  see  Builder,  pp.  709,  7-44). 


For  warming  and  ventilating  by  their  improved  hydro- 
caloric system,  the  second  block  at  Greenwich  Hospital 
schools  t — 

J.  Weeks  & Co.,  Chelsea  (accepted). 


For  making  up  roadway  of  Cromwell-place,  Highgate, 
Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer  and  surveyor  : — 
McKenzie,  Williams,  & Co.,  Fins- 
bury  £183  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End 170  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  169  15  0 

Jackson  & Sons,  Finsbury  Park*  157  12  6 

* Accepted. 


For  new  Model  Dwellings,  Gcorge-square,  Hoitou,  for 
Mr.  J.W.  More.  Mr.  H.  Goodwin  Bailey,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Carew 

Price  ...' £4,180  0 0 

Bulford  2,880  0 0 

Parks  & Roberts  2,850  0 0 

Williams  & Sons  2 783  0 0 

Robson.. 2,473  0 0 


For  building  a residence  at  Shiprods,  Billingshurst, 
Sussex,  for  Mr.  H.  Mitchell.  Mr.  William  Buck,  archi- 
tect, Horsham : — 

Sharp,  Horsham  £2,127  0 0 

Pannett  Bros.,  Horsham  1,960  0 0 

Newell,  Bognor ...  1,863  0 0 

Etheridge  Bros.,  Horsham  1,805  15  0 

Taylor,  Brighton  1,743  0 0 

Terry,  Storrington  1,667  0 0 

Brown,  Burgess  Hill  1,667  7 6 

Longley,  Crawley  (accepted)  1,659  0 0 

Woolpar  & Sons,  Horsham  1,653  0 0 

Morris,  East  Grinstead  1,552  0 0 

Charlwood  Bros.,  East  Grinstead  ...  1,324  0 0 


For  alterations  and  repairs  to  Nos.  33,  35,  & 37,  South- 
wark Bridge-road.  Mr.  Fred.  M.  Putley,  architect: — 

T.  Rider  & Son  (accepted)  £1,538  0 0 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 

All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

40,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


For  building  a new  warehouse  in  Bloomsbury-street,  for 
Messrs.  G.  Pearce  & Co.  Messrs.  Spalding  & Auld,  archi- 
tects : — • 

Patman  & Fotheringham  ..£3,373  0 0 

Donne  3,300  0 0 

Dove  Bros 3,275  0 0 

Ansell  3,243  0 0 

Martin  Wells  & Co 3,200  0 0 

Outhwaito  3,139  0 0 

Ashby  3.101  0 0 

Roberts  ...  3,093  0 0 

Woodward 3,093  0 0 

Grover  (accepted)  3,088  0 0 


• O.  R.— A.  J.  B.  & Co.  (too  lato  for  this  week).— C.  H.  C.  Paris 
(please  send  name  and  address).— G.  P.  B.  Chicago  (shall  be  sent).— 
Messrs.  E.  & C.  (below  our  mark). — R.  O.  (next  week) 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  Statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  he  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 


For  a Mission-hall  i 
Messrs.  Spaulding  A Auld, 

Staines  A Son  

Gould  & Brand 

J.  Grover  ...  

J.  P.  Donne 

T.  Saboy 

Burfora  & Son 


n Denning-road,  Hampstead, 
architects 


£782  0 0 
733  0 0 
687  0 0 
682  0 0 
680  0 0 
675  0 0 


For  rebuilding  No.  8,  Portland-mews.  Messrs.  Spalding 


A Auld,  architects  .— 

J.  P.  Donne  £1.340  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son  1,335  0 0 

Staines  A Son  1,322  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 1.310  0 0 

W.  A.  Rhode*  1,310  0 0 

Martin.  Wells,  A Co 1,294  0 0 

Steed  Bros 1,247  0 0 

Howard  A Dorrell  1,235  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1,205  0 0 

Ansell  1,194  0 0 

J.  Grover  (accepted)  1,134  0 0 


For  additions  to  St.  Margaret’s,  8treatham.  Messrs. 
Spaulding  A Auld,  architects 

W.  Mason  (accepted)  £1,474  11  6 


For  building  three  houses  at  Highworth,  near  Swindon, 
Wilts,  for  Mr.  Ambrose  Willis.  Mr.  William  Drew, 
architect,  Swindon  : — 

H.  Looker,  8trattou,  St.  Margaret*  ...£687  10  0 
•Accepted. 


Persons  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six  linen  (about  fifty  words)  or  under 4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 


Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  !s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  ail  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-offlee.  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWING8,  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Sc.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Pk staid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 

[Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Donlting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


Donlting  Freestone, 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  Staplb  St 
Hurcr,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  MrroHBLL, 
6,  Angustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & 0 0. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,  warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 

Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATEU 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Sohools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLA8GOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPBIS'  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ? — CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT. — They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B, — For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P,  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE— The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  FOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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“ The  Tale  of  Troy 
Divine.”* 

R.  SCHLIEMANN  has 
done  so  much  to  pre- 
sent to  the  European 
world  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a picture  of 
prehistoric  civilisation, 
that  to  any  new  work 
from  his  pen,  or  from 
his  spade,  his  former 
publications  must  pre- 
sent the  most  formid- 
able rivals.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with 
reference  to  his  present 
work,  “Troja,”  as  com- 
pared to  its  predeces- 
sor, “ Ilios.”  For  in 
that  fascinating  volume 
not  only  has  the  great 
explorer  brought  before 
us  a description  of  the 
successive  cities  reared 
on  the  Mound  of  His- 
sarlik,  but  he  has 
further  presented  us 
with  an  autobiographi- 
cal sketch,  rich  with  a 
romance  like  that  of 
the  well  - spun  fictions  of  De  Foe.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  from  any  literature,  whether 
of  fiction  or  of  biography,  a more  bewitching 
story  than  that  of  the  poor  German  boy  who, 
with  his  imagination  kindled  by  the  noblest  of 
•epic  poems,  came  to  the  conclusion  “ Troja  fait, 
and,  if  so,  its  remains  must  exist.”  It  might 
have  occurred  to  many  an  imaginative  child 
that  this  was  the  case,  but  to  form  on  this 
basis  the  resolution  to  seek  for  the  traces  of 
the  great  centre  of  ancient  strife,  to  fight  the 
world  single-handed  till  he  had  won  the  means 
for  travel  and  for  exploration,  and  then  to 
travel,  to  explore,  and  to  discover, — all  this 
betokens  a perseverance  worthy  the  name  of 
genius,  and  the  record  has  somewhat  of  the 
charm  of  a fairy  tale. 

But  with  all  the  admiration  that  we  have  felt 
and  expressed  for  “ Ilios  ” and  its  predecessors, 
must  be  blended  the  remembrance  that  the 
point  of  view  taken  by  Dr.  Schliemann  is 
hardly  that  which  we  conceive  will  be  perma- 
nently occupied  by  men  of  the  highest  oulture ; 
and  even  that  the  great  importance  which  he, — 
not  unnaturally, — ascribes  to  every  fresh  detail 
of  discovery  is  slightly  out  of  scale.  Much  that 
is  new,  and  much  that  is  interesting,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  “ Troja.”  But,  after  all,  it  is  little 


*“ Troja:  Results  of  the  Latest  Researches  and  Dig. 
coveries  on  the  Site  of  Homer's  Troy,  and  in  the  heroic 
Tumuli  and  other  Sites,  maile  in  the  year  1882.';  and  a 
Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Troad  in  1881.  By  Dr. 
Henry  Schliemann.  Illustrated.  London : John  Murray. 
1884. 


more  than  a supplementary  chapter  to  “ Ilios”; 
and  the  substitution  of  a Latin  for  a Greek  name, 
giving  the  idea  of  a substantially  new  work,  is 
hardly  to  be  commended.  Again,  while  we 
sympathise  far  more  closely  with  Dr.  Schliemann 
than  with  some  of  the  assailants  with  whom  he 
does  sturdy  battle  in  the  pages  of  “ Troja,”  we 
think  that  he  could  well  have  afforded  to  let 
them  alone.  And  in  some  points,  as  in  the 
reiterated  arguments  as  to  6'tnag  dy<piKwrrt\\ov, 
the  subject  becomes  wearisome,  and  the  general 
truth  of  Schliemann’ s theories  is  rather  obscured 
than  otherwise  by  the  endeavour  to  push  them 
too  much  into  detail. 

In  fact,  we  do  not  ourselves  hold  that  Schlie- 
mann has  altogether  done  himself  justice,  or 
risen  to  the  full  height  of  the  great  argument 
which  he  has  done  so  much  to  open.  The  naif 
view  of  the  imaginative  German  child  appears  to 
be  still  held  by  the  great  German  explorer. 
Hdmer  to  him  was  an  ancient  poet,  who  described 
a city  and  a war,  brave  men,  and  the  fairest  of 
mortal  women,  as  they  once  existed,  and  lived, 
and  moved ; and  it  was  to  verify  the  historic 
accuracy  of  the  mighty  epic  that  the  explorer 
took  his  pick-axe  in  his  hand.  We  cannot 
ourselves  hold  that  the  account  when  reduced 
to  questions  of  feet  and  inches,  of  dates  and 
measurements,  of  stone,  of  brick,  or  of  bronze, 
is  much  less  fanciful,  not  to  say  fantastic,  than 
that  search  for  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise  which 
is  said  to  have  detained  a great  African  traveller 
so  long  among  the  pestilent  morasses  of  the 
Nile.  What  Schliemann  has  really  done  is  of 
a higher  order  than  he  himself  conceives.  Tho 
true  outcome  of  his  work  appeals  more  pro- 
foundly to  the  imagination  than  to  the  reason, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  sheds  a bright  ray  of 
light  into  the  gloom  of  the  past.  Schliemann 
has  discovered,  past  all  doubt  or  cavil,  the  site 
of  a centre  of  human  art  and  worship,  and  rule 
and  war,  that  was  old  before  Rome  was  founded, 
and  that  appears  to  have  been  more  repeatedly 
the  seat  of  empire  than  even  the  Eternal  City 
itself.  That  amid  the  periods  of  triumph  and 
of  disaster  that  rolled  over  pre-historio  Hissarlik 
occurred  a siege  and  an  overthrow  which  early 
Greece  took  as  a motive  for  the  Epos, 
Schliemann  has,  we  think,  unquestionably 
shown.  But  when  he  tries  to  tie  Homer  down 
to  the  details  now  revealed  by  the  spade,  we 
think  he  as  much  misses  the  conception  of  that 
in  which  the  truth  of  poetry  consists,  as 
would  the  critic  who  should  attempt  to  prove 
the  truth  of  Macbeth  by  an  enumeration  of 
the  number  of  trees  in  Birnam  Wood,  or  by  a 
careful  measurement  of  the  distance  from  that 
spot  to  “ Great  Dunsinane.” 

In  the  preface  to  “ Troja,”  Professor  Sayce 
has,  to  a certain  extent,  adopted  this  view.  He 
has  referred  to  the  destructive  criticism  of 
Niebuhr  and  his  school,  a criticism  which  affects 
the  poetic  truth  of  the  Iliad  no  more  than  a 
flight  of  arrows  would  affect  an  ironclad.  But 
Mr.  Sayce  has  considered  that  this  “work  of 


destruction  necessarily  precedes  the  work  of 
construction.”  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  we 
must  agree  that  Schliemann  “ has  introduced  a 
new  era  into  the  study  of  classical  antiquity,  has 
revolutionised  our  conception  of  the  past,  has 
given  the  impulse  to  that  research  with  the 
spade  which  is  producing  such  marvellous 
results.”  Mr.  Sayce,  by  the  way,  does  himself 
great  injustice  by  his  eccentric  spelling,  which 
has  the  effect  of  disposing  the  reader  to  close  the 
book.  The  attempt,  led  by  men  of  less  learning 
than  the  Professor,  to  displace  the  classical  Eng- 
lish spelling  of  words  brought  into  our  language 
from  a Latin  source,  by  a very  imperfect  Greek 
trausliteration,  has  been  gracefully  touched 
by  the  satire  of  Bulwei.  Spelling  reform, 
as  it  is  called,  has  its  chief  advocates  among 
the  writers  of  the  “ Fonetik  Nuz” ; and  we 
must  allow  to  each  person  the  plea  that  there  is 
no  absolute  tribunal  in  matters  of  taste.  But 
to  print  on  the  same  page  Mysia  and  Thrake, 
Troy  and  Hekt6r,  Peisistratos,  Orkhomenos, 
Iliad,  and  Odyssey,  is  to  perplex  tho  reader  by 
an  unmeaning  jumble  of  letters  for  which  there 
can  be  no  excuse. 

“ The  present  volume,”  says  Mr.  Sayce,  “ may 
be  considered  as  the  supplement  and  completion 
of ‘ Ilios.’  Both  Hissarlik  and  the  rest  of  the 
Troad  have  now  been  systematically  and 
thoroughly  excavated  in  a way  in  which  no 
similarly  large  district  has  ever  been  excavated 
before.”  Dr.  Schliemann  has  explored  every 
ancient  site  in  the  Troad,  besides  completing 
the  study  of  Hissarlik  itself.  Only  two  other 
sites  bearing  evidences  of  prehistoric  habitation 
have  been  found  on  the  Trojan  plain.  These 
are  the  mounds  of  Hanai  and  of  Besika.  But 
the  pottery  of  Hissarlik  has  a stamp  that  is 
special  to  itself.  It  is  unlike  that  found  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Troad ; although  on  the 
European  side  of  the  Hellespont,  on  the  site  of 
what  has  been  called  the  tumulus  of  Protesilaus, 
pottery  and  stone  relics  have  been  found  which 
closely  resemble  those  in  the  lowest  stratum,  or 
first  city,  of  Hissarlik.  Hence  is  deduced  a 
confirmation  of  the  old  Greek  traditions  to  the 
effect  that  the  founders  of  Troy  were  of  Thracian 
descent. 

The  researches  detailed  in  “ Troja”  have  led 
Dr.  Schliemann  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most 
stately  and  famous  of  the  successive  cities 
reared  on  this  secular  mound,  which  we  may 
well  allow  the  discoverer  to  call  the  City  of 
Priam,  was  not  the  third,  but  the  second  settle- 
ment on  the  site.  Two  distinct  periods,  how- 
ever, he  tells  us,  can  be  traced  in  the  life  and 
history  of  this  second  city;  an  older  period, 
when  its  walls  and  edifices  were  first  erected, 
and  a later  one,  when  they  were  enlarged  and 
practically  rebuilt.  And  the  subject  is  some- 
what complicated  by  the  discovery  that 
evidence  appears  to  exist  of  two  effects  of  fire 
on  the  anoient  structures,  of  a totally  different 
character, — the  one  constructive,  and  the  other 
destructive.  On  the  3rd  of  February  last- 
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( Builder , vol.  xliv.,  p.  133),  in  referring  to  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Schliemann,  printed  in  a 
morning  journal,  wo  called  attention  to  the 
suggestion,  then  first  made  by  him,  “ that  the 
walls  of  at  least  one  of  the  buried  cities  were 
built  of  unburned  bricks,  and  that  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  wall  its  face  was  baked,  or 
vitrified,  by  means  of  enormous  fires  kindled  at 
the  foot.”  We  then  cited,  as  closely  pertinent 
to  the  question,  the  existence  of  vitrified  earthen 
towers  in  Scotland,  and  the  marks  of  vitrifi- 
cation of  the  seven  - staged  temple  called 
the  Birs  Nimrud.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  now 
gone  further  into  this  question,  and  has  shown 
that  holes  were  left  in  the  walls  of  unbaked 
brick,  at  distances  of  about  4 metres  apart,  which 
he  conceives  to  have  been  intended  as  flues  to 
assist  in  the  process  of  vitrification  in  situ. 
We  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  details,  and 
also  for  those  of  what  the  explorer  regards 
(p.  86)  as  results  of  the  destructive  conflagra- 
tion of  the  city.  Our  own  remarks  as  to  whole- 
burned  walls  have  been  repeated, — or  inde- 
pendently made, — by  Professor  Sayce  (p.  180), 
who  refers  to  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  also  to 
Craig  Phadrig,  near  Inverness,  as  instances  of 
walls  fused  into  a compact  mass  after  they 
were  built.  And  Mr.  J.  D.  Butler,  President  of 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  cites 
a spot  called  Aztulan,  fifty  miles  to  the  east  of 
Madison,  where  a ruin  exists  which  he  concludes 
to  bear  evidence  of  a similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment. 

Copper  nails  or  bolts,  some  of  large  size, 
bronze  lance-heads  and  knives  or  daggers,  bronze 
pins  (which  Dr.  Schliemann  persistently  calls 
brooches),  objects  in  ivory,  chiefly  of  ornamental 
character,  sling  bullets  of  heematite,  axes  or 
hammers  of  diorite  and  of  jade,  and  pottery  of 
various  kinds,  are  figured  among  the  hundred 
and  forty  illustrations  of  “ Troja  ” One  point 
deserves  attention  as  new.  The  use  of  round- 
bottomed  vases,  cenochce  and  others,  which 
could  not  stand  on  a table,  appears  to  have 
endured  for  a long  period.  Connected  with 
this  form  of  vase  is  to  be  noted  the  existence,  in 
some  objects,  of  ears  or  projections  perforated 
with  vertical  holes,  the  object  of  which  ap- 
parently was  to  allow  of  the  suspension,  from 
pegs  or  beams,  of  vessels  containing  food  or 
drink.  This  mode  of  suspension  may  be  thought 
to  have  been  a necessity  among  people  who 
were  unprovided  with  tables  or  shelves);  and  is 
illustrated  at  the  present  day  by  some  of  the 
habits  of  the  Ainos  or  hairy  people  of  Japan, 
whom  Miss  Bird  describes  as  the  survivors  of 
an  Aryan  race.  On  page  183  of  “Troja”  is 
figured  a clay  ring,  which  Dr.  Schliemann  con- 
siders to  have  been  used  as  a stand  for  vases 
with  a convex  bottom.  This,  if  so,  looks  like  a 
transition  form.  It  occurred  in  the  third  city. 
But  in  the  first  city,  together  with  round- 
bottomed  vases,  are  found  vessels  with  feet, 
and  also  vessels  with  stands,  from  which  it  may 
be  argued  that  the  introduction  of  tables  had 
occurred  in  or  before  the  earliest  period  illus- 
trated by  the  remains.  Thus  such  cups  and 
jugs  as  are  figured  on  pp.  34,  35,  while  rude  in 
form,  aud  but  slightly  baked  and  heavy,  yet 
show  that  the  potter’s  wheel  was  in  use,  and 
also  indicate  the  use  of  tables  as  a domestic 
convenience.  We  feel  some  confidence  that  the 
evidence  of  the  introduction  of  tables  which  is 
furnished  by  the  existence  of  vessels  fitted  to 
stand  on  a table,  will  hereafter  be  regarded  as 
a mark  of  date  in  the  prehistoric  past.  Tables, 
of  course,  were  known  to  Homer,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  have  this  secondary 
evidence  of  their  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
pre-Homeric  city. 

Dr.  Schliemann  must  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself  as  to  the  results  of  his  explorations  in 
1882.  “ To  recapitulate  the  results  of  my  five 
months’  Trojan  Campaign  of  18S2,”  he  says 
(p.  277),  “ I have  proved  that  in  a remote 
antiquity  there  was  in  the  Plain  of  Troy  a large 
city,  destroyed  of  old  by  a fearful  catastrophe, 
which  had  on  the  hill  of  Hissarlik  only  its 
Acropolis,  with  its  temples  and  a few  other 
large  edifices,  whilst  its  lower  city  extended  in 
an  easterly,  southerly,  and  westerly  direction, 
on  the  site  of  the  later  Ilium,  and  that  conse- 
quently this  city  answers  perfectly  to  the 
Homeric  description  of  the  site  of  sacred  Ilios. 
I have  further  once  more  brought  to  nought  the 
pretensions  of  the  small  city  on  the  Bali  Dagh, 
behind  Bounarbashi,  to  be  the  site  of  Troy, 
inasmuch  as  I have  shown  that  it  belongs  to’a 
much  later  time,  and  that  it  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  strongly-fortified  city  on  Eski  Hissar- 
lik, which,  at  a distance  of  only  a few  hundred 


yards  from  it,  crowns  a lofty  hill  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  Scamander,  having  been  built 
simultaneously  with  it,  and  having  been, 
together  with  it,  the  key  to  the  road  which 
leads  through  the  valley  of  the  Scamander 
into  Asia  Minor.*  I have  further  proved  that 
the  accumulation  of  ancient  ruins  and  debris, 
which  exceeds  16  metres  in  depth  on  the  hill  of 
Hissarlik,  is  quite  insignificant  on  the  Bali 
Dagh,  as  well  as  on  Eski  Hissarlik  and  on  Mount 
Fulu  Dagh,  and  amounts  to  almost  nothing  in 
the  only  two  places  on  the  Troad  where  the  most 
ancient  human  settlements  ought  to  have 
existed,  and  where  the  archaeologist  might  con- 
fidently expect  to  find  a rich  abundance  of  most 
ancient  pre-historic  ruins,  namely,  Kurshunlu 
Tepeh  (Dardanie  and  Palaescepsis)  and  the 
Chali  Dagh  (Cebrene).  I have  proved  that  the 
most  ancient  remains  on  all  these  sites,  scanty 
as  they  are,  belong  most  probably  to  the  period 
between  the  ninth  and  the  fifth  centuries  B.C., 
and  that  there  is  no  trace  among  them  of  pre- 
historic pottery.” 

Dr.  Schliemann  proceeds  to  say  that  his  ex- 
cavations show  that  the  tumuli  known  by  the 
names  of  Achilles  and  of  Patroclus  cannot 
claim  a higher  antiquity  than  the  ninth  century 
B.C.,  which  he  regards  as  the  Homeric  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  ascribes  to  the  tumulus 
called  the  tomb  of  Protesilaus  a date  coeval 
with  that  of  the  second  city  of  Hissarlik,  “[which 
perished  in  a direful  calamity.”  He  considers 
that  his  excavations  prove  that  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Ilium  came  from  Europe,  and  not 
from  Asia ; and  he  repeats  the  remarks  as  to  the 
vitrification  of  the  walls  in  situ,  and  as  to  the 
wooden  antrn  or  parastades,  as  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  either  to  the  pages  of  “ Troja,” 
or  to  our  own  previously  cited  article  of  the 
3rd  of  February,  1883,  entitled  “ Earthen 
Monoliths.” 

Keeping  in  mind  the  distinction  which  we 
have  already  attempted  to  indicate  between 
poetic  truth  and  minute  determination  of 
details,  we  must  concede  to  Dr.  Schliemann  the 
title  that  he  most  covets,  that  of  the  discoverer, 
or  recoverer,  of  Troy, — the  Troy  of  Homer,  of 
the  Epos,  and  of  the  days  when  the  gods 
came  down  on  the  slopes  of  Ida.  Is  not  that  a 
wreath  of  laurel  green  enough  to  content  him  P 
For  ten  years  he  has  been  at  work  on  the 
subject ; a period,  he  says,  “ which  has  a fated 
connexion  with  the  legend  of  the  city.”  So  be 
it, — that  golden  legend,  which  can  only  be 
vulgarised  by  any  attempt  to  give  to  it  the 
exactitude  of  a builder’s  specification.  Let  Dr. 
Schliemann  act  on  these,  his  own  words,  and 
his  assailants  are  nowhere.  A long-enduring 
city,  of  which  the  walls  and  edifices,  while 
covering  the  site  of  a yet  more  ancient  town, 
had  undergone  enlargement  and  restoration ; 
an  acropolis  that  overlooked  the  plain,  crowned 
with  temples  and  other  large  buildings ; massive 
walls  interspaced  by  towers ; treasures  of 
golden  wealth  ; a final  destruction  by  fire, — 
these  were  the  main  features  of  the  Hissarlik 
city, — the  second,  so  far  as  can  now  be  made 
out,  reared  on  the  commanding  site.  What 
more  does  the  student  of  Homer  require  to 
know,  in  order  to  agree  with  Professor  Sayce, 
when  he  says  “ it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  con- 
clusion that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  indeed  dis- 
covered Ilion”  ? 

In  insisting  on  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween such  an  identification  as  we  have  before 
suggested  as  applicable  to  Dunsinane,  to  Elsi- 
nore, to  the  Cave  of  Bellarius,  or  to  any  of 
the  imperishable  scenes  around  the  shadowy 
names  of  which  the  genius  of  our  greatest  poet 
has  thrown  an  undying  halo,  and  the  true 
archaeological  value  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann, we  are  convinced  that  we  rightly  divide 
what  is  due  to  poetry,  and  what  to  history, — to 
pre-written  history,  or  history  which,  unlike 
that  of  Egypt  or  of  Babylonia,  has  left  un- 
fortunately no  written  memorial.  The  very 
foundation  of  precise  history, — dates, — here 
fails  us.  “ The  date,”  says  Mr.  Sayce  (p.  xxii.), 

“ fixed  for  the  destruction  of  Troy  by  Eratos- 
thenes,— though  on  evidence,  it  is  true,  which 
we  cannot  accept,  would  agree  wonderfully  well 
with  the  archaeological  indications  with  which 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  excavations  have  furnished 
us,  as  well  as  with  the  testimony  of  the  Egyp- 
tian record.”  And  how  long  before  that 
approximate  date  of  1183  B.C.  was  the 


* It  should  be  observed  that  the  name  Eski  Hissarlik 
occurs  twice  on  the  map ; once  on  the  spot  here  referred 
to,  which  is  about  seven  miles  from  Hissarlik,  and  again 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  European  side  of  the 
Hellespont,  near  the  tumulus  of  Protesilaus, 
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city  founded  ? Roman  relics  within  oun 
own  shores,  and  observations  elsewhere,.: 
concur  in  indicating  a rise  of  a foot  in  a 
century  as  giving  a rough  approximation  to  the 
age  of  an  ancient  site.  Rough  it  must  be, 
because  it  takes  no  account,  on  the  one  hand,  1 
of  the  depth  of  the  debris  piled  up  by  one  great 
overthrow,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  long  >, 
periods,  perhaps,  of  desolation.  But  taking  it 
at  the  roughest,  we  should  have  a period  of 
nearly  5,000  years, — reaching  back  to  more  i 
than  3,000  years  before  the  Christian  era, — for 
the  early  settlers  on  Hissarlik.  At  that  date  i 
two  contemporary  dynasties  were  reigning  in  : 
Egypt, — the  eighth  at  Memphis,  and  the  ninth  1 
at  Heracleopolis.  The  first  long  dynasty  of 
Chaldean  kings  was  reigning  at  Babylon.  Agri- 
culture, the  use  of  seed  corn,  and  monarchic  : 
rule  had  been  introduced  into  China.  There  is  s 
nothing  inherently  improbable  in  supposing  the  : 
first  settlement  in  Hissarlik  to  have  been  as  s 
early  as  3,000  B.C.  What  would,  in  our  opinion, 
throw  more  light  than  anything  else  on  the  : 
subject  in  its  present  stage,  would  be  the  con- 
struction of  an  accurate  set  of  sections,  show-  - 
ing  the  natural  soil  of  the  hill,  and  the  super- 
position of  the  different  strata.  Graphic  repre- 
sentations of  that  nature  have  a great  value  to 
the  student.  If  made  with  duo  care  they 
confirm  or  correct  one  another ; and  if  suffi- 
ciently extensive  would  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish between  the  general  depth  of  the  dibris-  -■ 
of  each  particular  period,  and  the  maximum  : 
depth  of  the  same  stratum  in  low-lying  points,  . 
or  under  the  site  of  some  special  overthrow. 
No  calculation  of  time  from  depth  of  ruins  can  : 
be  worth  much  without  such  sections  as  we  : 
suggest. 

“ Troja  ” contains  a contour  plan  of  the  site  : 
of  the  lower  city,  as  regarded  by  Dr.  Schlie-  • 
mann,  which  shows  how  small  a space  relatively  ■ 
was  occupied  by  the  Acropolis.  There  is  also  a i 
plan  of  the  Acropolis  itself,  on  a scale  of  about  ! 
18  metres  to  the  inch,  indicating,  by  different  ( 
colours,  the  walls  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  i 
cities.  This  plan  would  have  much  more  value  if, 
instead  of  showingbroad  and  regular  lines  of  wall, 
it  had  indicated  with  exactitude  what  had  actually 
been  unearthed,  using  dotted  lines,  or  some  ■ 
similar  method,  to  distinguish  the  theoretic  ■ 
restorations  from  the  actually  existing  ruins. 
There  are  no  contour  lines  on  this  plan,  and  it 
is  not  fully  intelligible  in  the  absence  of  a 
section,  or  any  means  of  determining  the  depths.. 

A “ mapof  Troas,”  from  the  survey  of  Graves  and 
Spratt,  in  1840,  is  described  as  revised  and  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Schliemann.  The  representations  . 
of  the  pottery  and  other  objects  are  apparently 
engraved  from  photographs,  and  are  very  good. 
As  much  cannot  be  said  of  No.  15,  a “ View  of 
the  great  Substruction  Wall  of  the  Acropolis,” 
in  which  the  representation  of  masonry  on  a 
vertical  face,  below  the  figure  with  a pick-axe, 
is  to  us  unintelligible.  Either  photographs, 
diagrams,  or  really  artistic  sketches  have  value 
of  their  own,  but  No.  15  is  a failure.  These 
are  minor  defects,  but  it  would  be  unjnst  to  ■ 
Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  reader, 
not  to  mention  cases  where  the  absence  of  com- 
petent editorial  supervision  detracts  from  the 
great  value  of  the  work. 


CIRCULARS. 

For  a ten  minutes’  dip,  the  “Post-office 
London  Directory”  is  probably  the  most  entsr- 
taing  compilation  which  the  painstaking  of  book- 
manufacturers  has  ever  produced.  Nothing 
makes  one  see  so  clearly  the  energy  with  which 
circulars  are  hurled  forth  than  a careful  glance 
at  a certain  page,  where  the  names  of  over  a 
dozen  circular  addressers,  — otherwise  called 
envelope  addressers, — are  to  be  found.  Hints 
are  given  there  in  a modest  way  with  reference 
to  capacity,  staff,  and  scientific  methods  of 
going  into  and  getting  through  work.  Certain 
of  them  make  their  boast  of  knowing  the 
names  of  all  the  tradespeople  and  professional 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom, — and  of  all  the 
other  people  upon  whom  they  think  paper,  ink, 
and  postage  may  possibly  not  be  wasted.  In- 
vestors are  known  apparently  by  some  special 
instinct  by  these  able  servants  of  the  public, 
and  very  properly  regarded  with  special 
reverence.  Foreign  lovers  of  their  kind  seem 
also  to  cultivate  sedulously  that  worthy  class  of 
our  countrymen,  — if  we  may  judge  by  the 
liberality  with  which  the  circulars  of  foreign 
lotteries  reach  us  and  our  friends. 

Modem  Quaker  bankers, — possessed  of  some 
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sense  of  humour,  and  of  the  requirements  of 
their  own  time, — place  their  addresses  and 
“ Esteemed  Friend,”  in  lithography,  at  the 
head  of  their  note-paper,  and  write  the 
remainder  of  their  valued  communications, 
probably  with  a stylographic  pen, — the  heading 
is  constant,  but  the  matter  varies.  This  pre- 
sents an  odd  contrast  with  the  old  fashion 
of  circular  letters,  specially  addressed  and 
specially  begun  and  concluded,  but  the  body 
the  same  in  all.  These  are  the  circular  letters 
to  which  our  Post-office  accords  the  privilege  of 
being  carried  for  a halfpenny  each,  or  if  they 
are  of  ampler  dimensions,  a halfpenny  for  each 
two  ounces.  The  official  description  makes 
them  “letters  in  identical  terms,  intended  for 
transmission  to  several  persons,  and  the  whole 
or  greater  part  produced  by  means  of  ordinary 
type,  engraving,  lithography,  or  other  me- 
chanical process.”  Circular  letters  have, — in 
the  gradual  retrenchment  of  ceremony,  fre- 
quently ceased  to  be  letters  at  all,  and  the  word 
circular  by  itself  has  to  meet  the  case. 

Precisians, — hurt  by  observing  the  unsteady 
walk  of  words  which  they  have  struggled  to 
keep  straight, — feel,  it  is  said,  alternately  a 
sublime  and  gentle  pity,  and  a desire  to  gag 
the  whole  human  race.  Most  of  us  seem  to 
worship  the  precisians  ; but  have,  in  our  secret 
hearts,  a preference  for  the  agreeable  ease 
which  brings  some  words  into  common  use  and 
honour,  sends  some  into  retirement  more  or 
less  complete,  and  slowly  modifies  the  sense  of 
others.  The  word  “ circular  ” at  the  present 
moment  is  used  of  anything  multiplied  by  type, 
engraving,  lithography,  or  other  mechanical 
process,  which  is  delivered  by  post  or  by  hand 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  has  a natural 
affinity  for  a waste-paper  basket.  The  circular, 
which  calls  attention  to  a new  slate  or  stone 
quarry,  a patent  plaster,  stove,  paint,  boiler, 
trap,  valve,  lock,  sash-fastener,  or  coat-hook,  is 
far  too  often  treated  as  an  impertinent  intruder. 
The  dissembler  who  receives  it  gives  a mere 
glance,— makes  it,  if  possible,  into  a very 
inferior  ball, — and  gets  rid  of  it  rapidly.  Mr. 
Walter  Sbandy’s  “ pish  ! ” would  be  the  expres- 
sion looked  for  as  in  harmony  with  the  action, 
— the  relief  appropriate  to  so  strong  a sense 
of  burden,  injury,  and  indignation.  The  in- 
genious reader  may  fairly  be  left  to  make,  if 
he  chooses,  any  further  analysis.  Let  it  be 
agreed  that  in  well-regulated  minds  there  is  a 
hearty  dislike  of  useless  lumber ; that  Charles 
Lamb’s  mockery  of  the  saving,  by  other  people, 
of  old  match-boxes  and  similar  trumpery  may 
be  relished  with  grim  satisfaction  and  without 
remorse,  as  also  the  Sartor’s  desires  anent  old 
clothes,  and  the  things  of  which  they  may 
stand  as  types. 

A free  indulgence  in  expansions  and  digres- 
sions might,  however,  lead  to  the  way  of 
treating  trade  catalogues  and  their  congeners 
indulgently,  and  keeping  them  ready  for  refer- 
ence, being  comprised  in  a single  paragraph ; and 
we  wish  to  put  on  record  a longish  list  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  be  referred  to  frequently.  The 
plan  has  been  in  use  for  a dozen  years  or  more 
in  the  office  of  a well-known  London  architect, 
who  happened  to  state  to  apprehending  ears 
that  the  office-boy  could  lay  hands  on  a special 
paper  (the  description  of  a patent  system  of 
glazing),  in  less  than  a minute,  and  was  induced 
to  explain,  and  afterwards  to  give  permission  to 
make  use  of  the  explanation.  Binding,  or 
sticking  into  blank  books  of  guards  (without 
leaves)  are  both  very  good,  but  the  papers 
vary  very  much  in  size  ; some  soon  grow  out  of 
date,  and  a set  of  volumes  of  that  sort  require 
clever  indexing,  or  the  needle  is  too  well 
hidden  in  hay.  Besides,  carrying  about  a 
comely  quarto  or  folio  book  is  a different 
thing  from  getting  the  right  pamphlet,  en- 
graving, or  memorandum,  and  carrying  it 
away  in  your  neat  brief  - bag.  With  large 
pigeon-holes  and  a rough  system  of  classifica- 
tion such  as  must  be  resorted  to  in  practice, 
many  papers  are  found  to  possess  a vagrant 
temper,  and  three  pigeon-holes  at  least  must 
always  be  searched  in  order  to  discover  a 
single  wanderer. 

Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews  has  classified  boldly 
in  the  Architects’  and  Contractors’  Handbook*  of 
which  the  first  number  has  been  published 
recently.  He  has  taken  all  the  circulars  sent 


* The  Architects’  and  Contractors'  Handbook,  and  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Materials  and  Manufactures.  Edited 
by  J.  Douglass  Mathews,  Architect,  F.R.I.B.A.,  District 
Surveyor  for  Stoke  Newington,  &c.  Published  annually. 
London  : Batsford.  Liverpool : Harrison  & Co.  1883. 


out  by  manufacturers  and  others  who  make 
things  to  be  used  in  and  about  buildings, 
epitomised  them,  placed  the  epitomes  under 
headings,  and  then  grouped  them  under  one 
or  another  of  the  dozen  building  trades. 
Special  sections  are  also  devoted  to  sanitary 
manufactures,  &c. ; stoves  and  warming  - 
apparatus  ; gas  lighting  and  warming;  electric 
lighting ; water  - closets  and  supplies,  and 
ventilation.  Some  querulous  persons  may,  on 
noticing  that  sanitary  work  occupies  about  a 
quarter  of  the  book,  and  warming  and  venti- 
lation almost  another  quarter,  be  more  hopeful 
of  these  matters  receiving  in  time  dispro- 
portionate attention.  The  handbook,  which  is 
to  be  issued  annually,  is  intended,  says  the 
preface,  to  be  always  the  most  modern  guide, 
— “ to  the  immense  variety  of  materials  and 
appliances  for  the  construction  and  adornment 
of  buildings,  and  the  convenience  and  health  of 
the  inmates,  which  the  facilities  afforded  for 
the  transit  of  materials  in  the  raw  and  manu- 
factured state,  and  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
science  in  recent  years,  have  placed  within 
reach  of  the  architect  and  builder.”  The  novel 
idea  may  be  commended,  and  a useful  annual 
publication  looked  for,  we  hope,  from  the 
skilled  and  trustworthy  editor  for  many  a year. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  while  to  hint  that 
information  as  to  prices  might  be  encouraged 
either  in  the  abridgment  or  in  the  advertise- 
ments. The  prices  need  not  occupy  much 
space  nor  be  put  in  the  same  type  as  the  state- 
ments ; but  if  such  considerations  are  to  be 
kept  rigidly  out  of  sight,  the  touch  of  the  solid 
earth  seems  wanting.  Abstention  from  any 
bias  or  expression  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  a 
sort  of  attitude  of  seeing  all  fair  to  everybody, 
may  also  be  too  rigidly  adhered  to.  Improve- 
ments are  promised,  that  is  willingness  to  make 
them  when  required  is  mentioned.  The  editor 
earnestly  begs  architects,  surveyors,  contractors, 
and  others,  especially  those  resident  out  of  the 
metropolis,  to  kindly  furnish  him  with  any 
information  as  to  materials  and  manufactures 
that  are  not  now  included, — which  seems  a fair 
request,  and  one  that  should  meet  with  plenty 
of  response. 

It  was  the  classification,  however,  which 
brought  the  book  under  notice  at  this  point. 
In  it  the  very  proper  desire  to  keep  down  the 
number  of  the  trade  headings  leads  to  odd 
results.  Concrete  building,  for  instance,  appears 
under  “bricklayer”;  and  fireproof  construction 
(such  as  the  Dennett  vault)  is  placed  under  the 
heading  of  “ironfounderand  smith.”  Many  things 
of  this  Bort  are  easy  and  proper  when  you  have 
condensation,  pagination,  indexes,  and  binding. 
Tn  dealing  with  the  circulars  themselves  the 
right  plan  is  to  take  care  that  every  paper,  of 
any  value,  shall  reach  some  place  prepared  for 
it  within,  at  most,  a month  of  its  arrival.  It 
must  be  marked  in  such  a way  that,  if  it  is 
removed,  it  may  be  replaced  at  the  coBt  of  next 
to  no  thought,  as  part  of  the  putting  away 
which  should  recur  at  the  end  of  every  well- 
spent  day.  After  receipt  and  examination  the 
circulars  should  be  collected,  say  in  a deed-box. 
Every  month  an  intelligent  assistant  should 
mark  each  paper  in  pencil  with  a letter  and  a 
number,  and  an  office-boy  should  stencil  them 
in  Indian  ink  in  a corner.  The  stencilled  letters 
should  be  bold, — not  less  than  |-in.  high.  A 
good  way  of  keeping  the  papers  is  to  wrap  up 
a convenient  number  of  them  in  a piece  of 
holland, — about  2 ft.  6 in.  square  proves  a good 
size.  Each  wrapper  should  have  a couple  of 
strong  tapes  about  1 ft.  6 in.  long,  sewed  to 
opposite  ends.  The  wrappers  having  been  duly 
labelled  on  the  outsides,  the  bundles  may  be 
arranged  on  end  on  a couple  of  shelves  labelled 
along  their  edges. 

The  only  real  difficulty  is  in  settling  the  right- 
ful destination  of  any  paper  in  which  two 
specialities,  at  least,  are  dealt  with, — the  best 
rule  is  to  place  it  by  the  best  known  speciality. 
The  thinning  out  of  superseded  papers, — some 
for  destruction  and  some  into  a bundle  of 
“ superseded  and  duplicates,” — should  be  done 
about  once  a year,  and  circulars  issued  by  the 
same  manufacturer  on  allied  subjects  may, 
with  advantage,  be  fastened  together.  The 
creation  of  new  sections  to  meet  fresh  break- 
ings out  will,  happily  for  us  all,  also  be  required. 
The  compilers  of  directories  steadily  call  atten- 
tion to  the  additions  made  every  year  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  fashion,  science,  or  neces- 
sity. There  are  quaint  illustrations  of  manners 
in  the  fact  that  dado  manufacturers,  drain- 
cleansing machine  manufacturers,  and  artificial 
human  milk  manufacturers,  among  others,  were 


recently  admitted  under  these  special  headings 
to  the  London  Directory  for  the  first  time. 

The  following  is  a list  of  Trade  circulars, 
showing  the  way  we  suggest  for  grouping, 
marking,  and  keeping  them,  so  that  they  may 
be  readily  referred  to : — 

AL  Machinery.  — Steam  boilers  and  engines. 
Boiler  sheathing, — non-conducting  compositions. 
Hotair,  gas,  and  wind  engines.  Bellows  and 
forges. 

A 2.  Building  Plant.  — Cranes,  crabs,  pulley- 
blocks.  Elevators.  Lifts, — hydraulic,  steam,  and 
hand.  Hydraulic  presses. 

A 3.  Mortar  Mills. — Stone- working  and  tunnelling 
machines,  excavators;  stone- breaking  machines; 
explosives  for  blasting. 

A 4.  Woodworking  Machinery.— Workmen’s  tools 
generally. 

Bl.  Bricks. — Common  building,  slag,  blue, 
clinker,  facing,  glazed,  moulded,  ornamented, 
beaded  for  garden  walls. 

B2.  Tiles  for  Paving. — Ordinary  ware,  Stafford- 
shire, encaustic  ; kiln  bricks  for  drying  malt. 

B3.  Tiles  for  Wall  Linings. — Glazed  tiles,  majo- 
lica tilos,  Neapolitan,  &c.  ; porcelain  ; Doulton’s 
ceramic  decoration. 

B 4.  Tiles  for  roofing. 

B5.  Fireclay  Goods.  — Flue-pipes  (and  terra-cotta 
ditto). 

B 6.  Stoneware. — Drain-pipes  (also  cast-iron  drain- 
pipes) ; patent  joints  ; gully-traps  ; stoneware  damp- 
courses,  kc.  Also  drain-cleaning  rods  ; ventilation 
of  drains  ; testing  of  drains. 

B 7.  Terra  Cotta. — Chimney-pots  (in  all  wares)  ; 
pavings  ; ornamental  work. 

C.  Asphalte,  Metallic  Lava,  dec. — Paving,  roofing, 
damp-courses.  Tar-paving. 

D 1.  Limes,  Mortars,  Cements.-  Plaster  of  Paris. 
Ornamental  plastering,  sgraffito,  patent  laminte, 
papier-mach6,  Carton-pierre.  Also  silicate  cotton 
(slag  wool)  for  pugging. 

D 2.  Concrete. — Concrete  and  other  similar  con- 
struction (Dennett  vaults,  Brannon’s  patents) ; arti- 
ficial stone  ; concrete  paving  ; concrete  slab  walls. 

D 3.  Stones,  Marbles  (and  Imitation  Marbles). 
Granites  ; onyx ; serpentine  ; mosaics,  kc.  ; stone 
preserving  and  indurating  processes. 

E 1.  Slate, — roofing,  enamelled.  Ties  for  hollow 
walls  (and  iron  ditto). 

E 2.  Slate  billiard  tables  ; other  billiard  matters. 

F 1.  Iron,— -bond,  girders,  joists,  roofs.  Corru- 
gated, galvanised,  and  enamelled  iron.  Bolts,  coach- 
screws,  &c. 

F 2.  The  use  of  iron  in  fire-res;sting  construction. 
F 3.  General  lists  of  iron  goods.  Household 
requisites  (and  in  other  materials).  Iron  wine-bins. 

F 4.  Gratings. — Glazed  gratings,  &c.  Coal-plates. 
Step  protectors  (also  Hawksley’s  patent,  Lindsay’s, 
&c.). 

F 5.  Iron  Windows  (also  copper,  gun-metal,  kc.). 
F 6.  Iron  fences. 

F 7.  Portable  structures  in  iron,  kc.  Iron 
churches,  kc. 

F 8.  Ornamenlal  Metalwork, — gold,  silver,  brass, 
bronze,  iron,  nickel,  &c. 

G 1 . Zinc, — roofing  and  manufactured. 

G 2.  Copper, — also  all  lightning  conductors. 

G 3.  Pewterers’  Work. — Public-house  fittings,  kc. 
H ].  Timber.  —Ordinary  and  raro  woods,  not 
wrought.  Wood  feneing.  Wood  block  floors. 
Wood  paving.  The  preservation  of  wood. 

II  2.  Machine-made  and  foreign  joinery  ; steam- 
struck  mouldings,  &c. 

H 3.  Parquetry,  marquetry,  kc.  Wood  chimney- 
pieces,  and  other  wood  fittings.  School  and  church 
furniture.  General  furniture.  Furniture  ware- 
housing. 

Jl.  Hinges.  Locks.  Latches.  Door  furniture. 
Springs. 

J 2.  Safes.  Strong-rooms. 

J 3.  Sash  and  casement  fasteners.  Fanlight 
openers,  kc.  Cill-bars.  Sash-pulleys,  kc. 

Kl.  Shutters,— revolving,  and  all  others  in  wood 
and  iron.  Revolving  partitions.  Shutter-bars,  &c. 
K 2.  Shop-fronts.  Show-cases. 

K3.  Blinds, — sun,  wire,  Holland,  Venetian, 
helioscenes,  &c.  Fittings  for  curtains. 

Iv4.  Improved  sash-windows.  Sash  lines, — flax, 
leather,  jute  ; ribbons,  chains.  Sash-line  holders. 

L.  Stable  fittings  and  requirements.  Cow-house 
fittings,  &c. 

M 1.  Warming  A pparalus. — Hot  air, hot  water, &c. 
M2.  Stoves  (except  gas  stoves,  which  are  in 
N 2) ; ranges,  cooking  apparatus,  &c.  Kitchen  boiler 
explosions,  safety  valves,  kc. 

M 3.  Laundry  Fittings.  — Washing,  mangling, 
drying,  kc. 

M 4.  Horticultural  Buildings. — Horticultural  deco- 
rators. Nurserymen  ; also  lawn-mowers,  garden- 
engines,  and  gardening  generally.  Summer-houses. 
Rustic  work.  Cork,  kc. 

M 5.  Smoke  doctors.  Smoke-curing  machines. 
Chimney-sweeping. 

M 6.  Fire-engines.  Fire-escapes.  Fire  annihi- 
lators,  &c.  Fire-signals. 

M 7.  Ventilators  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

N 1.  Gas  manufacture.  Gas  apparatus,— fittings, 
regulators.  Spence’s  metal. 

N 2.  Gas-stoves.  — Cooking  by  gas.  Gas-baths. 
Patent  geysers,  &c. 

N 3.  Petroleum,  kc.,  stoves.  Oil-lamps ; oil  for 
lighting. 
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N 4.  Electric  lighting. 

01.  Domestic,  &c.,  bells;  wires  and  cranks, 
electric,  pneumatic. 

0 2.  Speaking-tubes.  Telephones. 

0 3.  Church  and  school  bells.  Chimes.  Clocks. 
Sun-dials. 

Pl.  Water  and  earth  closets;  trough  closets; 
urinals.  Metal  traps. 

P 2.  Water  Supply. — Pipes  (and  pipe-joints,  &c.), 
valves,  water-meters.  Regulations  of  water  compa- 
nies. Water-waste  preventers.  Flushing-cisterns. 
Pumps.  Hydraulic  rams.  Hydrants. 

P 3.  Filters.  Softening  water,  &c.  Refrige- 
rators. 

P4.  Penstocks.  Sewage  meters,  &c. 

P5.  Disinfectants.  Vermin  destruction,  &c. 

Q 1.  Felts,  for  roofing,  &c.  (also  for  damp-courses). 
Floor- coverings, — carpets,  oil-cloth,  linoleum,  kamp- 
tulicon,  cork  carpet,  &c. 

Q2.  Tents.  Hammocks.  Todia-rubber  goods. 
Garden-seats. 

R 1.  Plain  glass  goods,  glass  tariffs,  kc'  ’ Silvered 
glass.  Daylight  reflectors. 

R2.  Patent  systems  of  glazing. 

R3.  Ornamental  Glass, — stained,  embossed,  &c. 
Sand-blast  process. 

51.  Paints,  dyes,  staius,  distemper.  Varnishes. 
Polishing.  Copper  coating  for  metal,  &o. 

52.  Imitations  of  woo  ls  and  marbles.  Deco- 
rative painting.  Sign-board  writing. 

53.  Solutions  for  damp  walls.  Tin-foil.  Lami- 
nated lead,  &c. 

S 4.  Decorative  wall  - papers  ; also  Lincrusta- 
Walton,  &c. 

There  need  be  no  law  against  a man’s  own 
memoranda  on  special  subjects  being  put  with 
other  people’s.  The  bundles  of  circulars  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a large,  somewhat  shapeless, 
and  very  miscellaneous  common-place  book. 
Everybody  is,  by  custom,  allowed  his  own  fads 
as  to  poking  fires  and  keeping  papers  ; and  each 
man  among  us  is  permitted  to  consider  his  own 
fads  the  most  perfect  in  the  universe.  Still, 
however  skilful  himself,  he  will  sometimes  be 
disposed  to  feel  a little  respect  for  any  bridge 
which  has  carried  some  one  safely  for  a respect- 
able time. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLISH 
FICTION. 

“The  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  a mine  from 
which  the  painful  student  may  extract  much  valuable 
informal  ion." — Scott. 

Wk  propose  to  consider  in  a few  discursive 
essays  the  treatment  of  English  architecture  by 
the  great  masters  of  English  fiction.  The  fiction 
of  one  age  becomes  in  a sense  the  fact  of  the 
next,  and  it  is  mainly  in  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation that  all  real  history  lies.  Writers  are 
never  so  trustworthy  as  when  unconscious  of 
the  truths  they  convey,  and  those  incidents  of 
their  time  which  flow  without  effort  or  comment 
from  their  pens,  and  pass  off  as  mere  matters  of 
course,  are  those  as  to  whose  veracity  we  need 
have  no  misgivings.  We  shall,  therefore,  accept 
with  due  reserve  those  passages  in  our  authors’ 
writings  whioh  are  deliberately  architectural  in 
intention,  and  be  ever  on  the  alert  for  those  in 
which  the  facts  as  to  the  architecture  of  each 
writer’s  own  day  escape  him,  as  it  were,  uncon- 
sciously and  by  accident. 

Speaking  broadly,  the  literature  of  our  country 
may  be  divided  into  three  great  classes.  The 
romantic  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
dramatic  literature  of  the  Tudor  and  Stuart 
sovereigns,  and  that  combination  of  fiction  and 
real  life  which  we  call  the  novel.  The  latter  form 
of  English  literary  composition  cannot  be  said  to 
date  further  back  than  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
for  De  Foe,  the  first  English  novelist,  though 
born  in  the  middle  of  the  preceding  century,  did 
not  publish  the  great  work  on  which  his  fame 
rests  until  the  good  queen  was  in  her  grave. 
Leaving  aside,  for  the  present,  the  dramatic 
division  of  our  subject,  we  propose,  in  the  first 
place,  to  address  ourselves  shortly  to  the  earliest 
form  of  our  native  literature  which  falls  within 
our  present  design,  and  we  wish  to  observe  at 
the  outset  that  we  have  never  till  now  appre- 
ciated the  subtle  accuracy  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
diction  as  shown  in  the  motto  we  have  chosen 
for  this  essay.  The  romance  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
if  a mine,  is  one  in  which  the  metal  bears  a 
small  proportion  to  the  bulk,  and  its  separation 
is  only  effected  by  labour.  The  architectural 
student  who  should  rummage  the  miscellaneous 
stores  which  this  portion  of  our  literature 
affords  will  find  his  toil  but  scantily  rewarded. 
Amongst  a multitude  of  references  and  allusions 
to  the  social  life  and  customs  of  the  times  the 
light  thrown  upon  their  architecture  is,  at  best, 
but  dim  and  fitful.  This  may  be  owdng  to  the 
fact  that  architecture  was  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  the  ecclesiastics,  while  the  composers 


of  the  romances  were  laymen.  The  early 
metrical  romances  were  inspired  by  and  nur- 
tured on  the  institution  of  chivalry,  and  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
They  are  one  and  all  singularly  destitute  of  the 
art  of  discriminating  character.  The  machinery 
is  nearly  the  same  in  all,  and  the  dramatis 
persona 2 of  one  work  bear  a remarkable  resem- 
blance to  those  of  another.  There  are  knights 
and  squires,  ladies  and  dwarfs,  an  intriguing 
and  unjust  steward  who  meets  in  the  sequel 
with  exemplary  punishment,  a priceless  steed, 
a faithful  hound,  an  enchanter,  and  they  can 
seldom  get  on  without 

“ A dragon  great  and  grim, 

Full  of  Are  and  also  venym.” 

But  they  are  each  to  each,  for  the  most  part, 
as  like  as  peas.  The  knights  are  all  handsome 
and  valiant.  The  ladies  are  all  of  peerless 
beauty,  and  sometimes  prodigies  of  learning  and 
leechcraft.  The  dwarf,  who  has  a monopoly  of 
wit,  is  always  ugly  and  generally  malignant. 
There  is  little  to  distinguish  one  knight  from 
another  but  his  shield  and  the  longer  or  shorter 
catalogue  of  his  bravery  and  brutalities.  And 
the  ladies  are  so  entirely  cast  in  the  same  mould 
that  one  cannot  understand  the  enthusiasm  any 
single  one  amongst  them  could  inspire  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  were  ready  to  do  and  dare 
so  much  for  their  favours. 

This  colourlessness  and  characterless  manner 
of  portraiture,  and  this  lack  of  individuality,  mark 
the  descriptions  of  architecture  by  the  romance 
writers  when  they  are  not  drawing  imaginary 
pictures.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  did  not 
attempt  historical  accuracy  in  their  treatment 
of  occurrences  which  were  mostly  supposed  to 
have  happened  before  their  own  day.  With 
commendable  naivete, — for  which  we  cannot 
thank  them  sufficiently, — the  old  writers  im- 
ported into  their  stories,  whensoever  and  where- 
soever the  plot  was  laid,  the  dress  and  manners 
and  surroundings  of  their  own  times,  just  as  the 
ecclesiastical  sculptors  and  the  illuminators 
of  our  MSS.  clothed  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  , 
St.  Joseph  in  the  everyday  costumes  of  the  men 
and  women  around  them.  The  casual  mention 
of  what  was  to  the  writer  personally  familiar 
may  always  be  trusted.  But  when  he  sits  down 
to  describe  in  earnest  what  we  should  all  so 
much  like  to  hear  about,  his  fancy  gets  the 
upper  hand,  and  he  is  wildly  and  grotesquely 
inaccurate.  As  a knight  is  always  brave  and 
a lady  always  beautiful,  so  a castle  is  always 
fair,  a tower  high  and  strong,  and  a palace  rich 
and  noble.  It  is  in  the  details  of  these  qualities 
and  the  translation  from  the  abstract  to  the 
concrete  that  all  sorts  of  extravagancies  appear. 
And  just  as  the  knights  in  the  stories  slay 
hundreds  with  their  single  arm  ; turn,  unaided, 
the  tide  of  battle  and  decide  the  fate  of  empires 
by  their  personal  prowess;  as  the  ladies  are 
endowed  with  impossible  perfections,  with  com- 
plexions which  shame  the  whiteness  of  the  snow 
and  the  crimson  of  the  rose,  and  with  eyes 
whose  brilliancy  make  the  diamond  dull  and  the 
sun  himself  a very  second-rate  affair;  so  the 
palaces  and  the  towers  of  the  author’s  imagina- 
tion are  invested  with  every  variety  of  extrava- 
gant conceit. 

Amongst  such  hyperbolic  touches  common 
enough  to  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Middle  Ages 
the  following  is  pretty  well.  The  scene  is  the 
residence  of  “An  Arniral,”  and  is  laid  in  Babylon, 
of  all  places  in  the  world;  and  thus  the  faithful 
chronicler  proceeds  to  portray  its  surround- 
ings 

“ About  the  orchard  goeth  a wall. 

The  worst  stone  is  crystal ; 

The  gravel  in  the  ground  of  precious  stone, 

And  of  virtue  y-wis  each  one, 

Of  saphires  and  of  sardoines, 

Of  onyxes  and  chalcedoines.” 

After  such  a “ sweet  and  lovely  wall"  as 
this,  and  after  garden- walks  of  precious  stones, 
it  is  a little  disappointing  to  find  that  the  tower 
in  which  the  beautiful  princess  is  immured, 
although  a thousand  toises  long  and  a hundred 
broad  (“  we  hope  here  be  truths”)  is  merely 
built  of  “ the  purest  marble  with  mortar  so  hard 
that  no  steel  can  cut  it.” 

Some  little  recompense  is,  however,  made  us 
by  the  glory  of  the  dome  or  cupola  which  sur- 
mounts the  palace,  and  which  is 
“ Y-wrought  with  so  much  rede. 

That  men  no  firen  o’night  burne 
Neither  torche  ne  lanterne. 

Such  a dome  was  never  bigonne, 

It  shineth  o’night  as  o’ day  doth  the  sun.” 

There  is  in  all  this  an  obvious  reminiscence 
of  the  architecture  of  the  East,  which  was 
doubtless  known  to  the  writer  through  the 
Crusades,  and  the  dazzling  brightness  and  beauty 
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whereof  must  have  lingered  in  the  memory  of 
many  a listening  knight  and  of  his  “ menie  ’ 
who  followed  him  to  the  wars. 

Now  and  then  one  meets  in  these  old  poems 
that  one  touch  of  nature  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin,  and  bridges  over  the  gulf  of  five 
centuries.  In  one  instance  a lover  is  recom- 
mended to  gain  access  to  the  tower  where  his 
ladye  love  languishes  par  amour,  by  assuming 
the  character  of  an  architect  charged  with  the 
commission  to  build  a counterpart  of  the  tower 
in  a far  countree.  Minute  instructions  are 
given  as  to  the  arts  by  which  he  is  to  cajole  the 
warder,  with  whom  he  is  to  gamble  and  lose. 
There  are  perhaps  some  among  our  younger 
readers  who  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the 
pious  fraud  was  entirely  successful.  When 
was  sympathy  found  on  the  side  of  the  father, 
and  not  with  the  lover  who  would  rob  him  of 
his  daughter  P 

In  the  romance  of  the  “ Seven  Wise  Masters,” 
the  architect  of  the  period  figures  in  a tragic 
part,  and  his  fate  reconciles  us  to  many  of  the 
drawbacks  incident  to  the  present  practice  of 
the  art.  The  professional  gentleman  in  question 
was  called  in  by  a powerful  knight  and  com- 
missioned to  design  and  build  a castle  of 
unusual  strength.  It  was  to  have  a very 
artfully-contrived  arrangement  of  subterranean 
galleries,  stores,  magazines,  and  dungeons  for 
the  retention  of  unfortunate  prisoners.  These 
galleries  were  to  form  a sort  of  maze,  to  be 
approached  only  from  one  point  of  access,  and 
the  construction  and  disposition  of  them  was  to  bo 
kept  a profound  secret,  even  from  the  workmen, 
for  the  knight  and  the  architect  were  them- 
selves to  fix  the  last  seal  to  the  work,  the  key 
of  the  whole  mystery.  The  work  was  most 
happily  accomplished  in  every  particular,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  knightly  patron. 
That  is,  with  one  single  exception.  The  secret 
of  the  plan  was  shared  by  the  knight  and  the 
architect,  and  this  was  one  too  many  for  perfect 
security.  The  architect  might  disclose  the 
whole  matter,  and  so,  without  more  ado, 

“ The  knight  quit  well  the  service 
Of  the  mason  for  his  quayntise. 

He  slew  him  soon,  that  ilke  day, 

For  fear  that  he  shoulde  aught  say.” 

A practical  measure,  no  doubt,  promptly  con- 
ceived and  carried  out.  The  commission  of  the 
murder  is  related  without  comment  or  reproba- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
mere  matter  of  prudent  and  business-liko 
caution  on  the  part  of  this  “veray  parfite 
gentle  knight.”  The  more  we  become  ac- 
quainted with  this  personage  through  the 
medium  of  the  old  romance  the  more  we  are 
convinced  that  he  was,  with  rare  exceptions,  an 
unmitigated  ruffian. 

There  is,  fortunately,  very  little  danger  of 
confounding  the  imaginary  architecture  of  the 
old  writers  when  they  wish  to  design  something 
very  fine  with  the  real  architecture  by  which 
they  were  surrounded.  “A  fair  castle,  with 
spacious  orchards  and  gardens,  and  a bower, 
its  spires  surmounted  by  vanes,  richly  gilt  and 
shining  like  the  sun,”  is  a picture  which  makes 
no  demand  upon  our  credulity,  and  one  which 
we  can  recognise  and  trust ; and  so  we  can  that 
of  the  old  manor-house,  “ surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a river  or  moat,”  and  consisting — 

“ Of  chambers  and  of  an  high  hall 
Of  old  work,  for-crazed  all." 

The  last  line  brings  vividly  before  us  the  forlorn 
and  rickety  dwelling  of  the  knight  whose 
absence  at  Court  or  in  the  wars  is  felt  in  the 
neglected  condition  of  his  ancestral  home.  But 
the  descriptions  which  bear  the  stamp  of  truth 
are  not  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  much  use  to 
us,  and  those  which  abound  in  detail  are  mani- 
festly untrue. 

A strange  glare  is  occasionally  thrown  upon 
the  social  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  a chance 
passage  or  allusion,  such  as  that  which  exhibits 
the  Earl  Gaston  de  Foix  coming  out  of  his 
chamber  at  midnight  to  sup,  twelve  varlettes 
holding  twelve  torches,  which  shed  a lurid  light 
on  a crowd  of  attendant  knights  and  esquires. 
We  see,  in  fact,  more  of  the  interior  of 
Mediaeval  dwellings  in  these  old  romances  than 
of  the  exteriors  ; but  here,  again,  the  interior  of 
one  is  the  interior  of  all.  Almost  all  the  transac- 
tions of  the  household  were  conducted  in  the 
great  hall,  and  one  great  hall  was  very  much 
like  another.  At  one  end  the  entry,  the  screen, 
and  lavatory ; at  the  other  the  da'is,  flanked  by 
the  great  bay-window.  In  the  middle,  the 
brazier,  and  over  it  the  louvre,  soaring  high  up 
above  the  ridge,  and  garnished  with  vanes  and 
gilding. 
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The  same  picture  is  presented  to  us  over  and 
over  again  with  its  main  characteristics  un- 
varied. The  life  of  that  time  must  have  been 
full  of  mnui,  and  there  is  but  little  wonder  that 
its  depresing  intervals  of  tedium  and  social 
stagnation  should  have  been  broken  by  wild 
bursts  of  revelry,  and  still  wilder  fits  of 
savagery  and  slaughter. 

When  the  prose  romance  succeeded  the 
metrical  romance,  and  when  the  invention  of 
printing  had  reduced  to  a permanent  form  what 
had  hitherto  been  but  little  more  than  mere 
floating  tradition,  the  substance  remained  un- 
changed, and  the  courtiers  of  our  Tudor 
sovereigns  solaced  themselves  with  long  stories 
about  giants  and  sorcerers,  which  would  now  be 
too  improbable  and  incoherent  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  nursery. 

The  feeling  that  the  present  time  and  its 
doings  are  unworthy  of  serious  record,  and  that 
the  Golden  Age  is  always  somewhere  in  the  far- 
off  past,  appears  to  dwell  eternal  in  the  human 
breast.  It  has  often  formed  the  theme  of 
the  moralist, — from  the  eloquent  protest  of 
Macaulay  in  the  closing  words  of  his  marvellous 
picture  of  the  England  of  the  Stuarts,  to  the 
impassioned  appeals  of  Ruskin  to  find  in  the 
life  about  ns,  the  matter  for  our  pen  and  pencil. 
But  there  is  probably  little  use  in  exhortations 
which  appear  to  run  contrary  to  a fixed  pro- 
pensity of  our  nature.  We  always  magnify 
the  past  and  underrate  the  present,  and  pro- 
bably shall  always  do  so.  We  printed  but 
quite  lately  an  appeal  from  one  of  the  closest 
observers  of  nature  to  our  artists  to  take 
their  stand  on  the  wharfs  of  the  London  Docks 
and  see  there  the  sights  provided  for  their 
brush,  instead  of  hanging  about  decaying 
Venice  and  painting  for  the  thousandth  time 
what  has  been  painted  for  us  often  enough 
already.  Long  ago  Mr.  Ruskin  pointed  out  that 
the  only  really  historical  painting  is  the  paint- 
ing of  the  scenes  of  onr  daily  experience.  But 
our  painters  are,  as  yet,  but  half  converted.  It 
is  true  that  the  finding  of  the  dead  body  of 
Harold  has  dropped  out  of  our  catalogues ; 
but  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  and  even 
eighteenth  century  episodes  absorb  nearly  all 
their  attention,  and  the  costumier  and  the  old 
curiosity-shop  play  far  too  large  a part  in  con- 
temporary art.  The  marvels  of  our  own  day 
pass  unrecorded  while  our  artists  are  trying  to 
imagine  how  the  English  archers  looked  at 
Agincourt,  how  Elizabeth  received  her  cour- 
tiers and  parasites  in  dresses  which  we  hope 
were  as  uncomfortable  as  they  were  ridiculous, 
or  how  the  belles  and  beaux  of  the  last  century 
talked  scandal  and  drank  tea  in  hoops  and 
farthingales. 

This  indifference  to  what  the  passing  hour 
supplies  accounts  for  the  dearth  of  pictures  of 
the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  our  early  writers, 
and  hence  that  painful  search  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  truly  says  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  any 
accurate  knowledge  about  those  arts. 

The  revival  of  classical  learning  dealt  a death- 
blow to  the  romantic  school,  and  replaced  the 
dragons  and  goblins  by  a not  less  absurd  mytho- 
logy. The  universal  passion  for  travel  brought 
England  into  constant  intercourse  with  Italy, 
where  the  taste  for  Pagan  literature  and  Pagan 
art  had  a hundred  years  the  start  of  us. 
Chapman’s  translation  of  Homer  achieved  an 
immediate  popularity,  and  thenceforth  nothing 
went  down  but  gods  and  heroes.  As  a matter 
of  course  the  taste  in  architecture  ran  in  classic 
grooves.  All  literary  references  to  the  art  took 
an  antique  cast,  and  our  indigenous  styles  failed 
to  move  the  admiration  of  writers  filled  with 
the  classic  ideal.  The  romantic  spirit  blazed 
out  again  in  Spenser,  but  his  verse  was  an  ana- 
chronism, and  the  obsolete  phraseology  and 
machinery  a mere  affectation.  It  is  partly  to 
this  cause  that  we  must  lay  the  fact  that  the 
architecture  of  his  great  poem  partakes  of  the 
extravagancies  of  his  predecessors,  and  that  gold 
and  ivory  and  precious  stones  are  his  ordinary 
building  materials. 

The  old  romances  furnish  a clue  to  the  daily 
habits,  the  manners,  dress,  household  economies, 
and  occupations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  all  that 
pertains  to  the  arts  of  love  and  war  and  the 
laws  of  the  chase.  But  we  cannot  recommend 
to  the  architectural  student  a perusal  of  the 
weary  lengths  of  tedious  story  in  prose  or  verse 
with  the  hope  that  he  will  extract  much  profit 
therefrom.  The  buildings  which  failed  to  elicit 
the  praises  of  the  writers  have  happily  endured 
to  our  day,  and  in  their  stones  are  sermons 
which  those  who  run  may  read. 

In  following  essays  we  shall  have  occasion  to 


advert  to  the  literary  treatment  of  those  edifices 
when  they  had  themselves  become  antiquities, 
and  so  had  graduated  in  the  only  school  which 
can,  apparently,  confer  a title  to  admiration. 


THE  CITY  GUILDS,  THE 

APPRENTICESHIP  SYSTEM,  AND 
TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

Long  before  the  formation  of  our  London 
School  Board,  we  advocated  in  these  columns 
the  principles  embodied  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  conscious  that  such  a measure 
was  urgently  needed  in  the  interests  of  the 
country.  Long,  also,  before  the  present  loud  cry 
for  technical  education  was  heard,  we  urged  the 
matter  upon  the  attention  of  the  City  Guilds, 
and  roughly  mapped  out  what  these  once  bond 
fide  but  now  nominal  guilds  of  trade  could  do 
on  behalf  of  our  artisans  and  the  skilled  indus- 
tries of  the  nation.  We  well  remember  how 
long  it  took  before  the  City  Companies  could  be 
convinced  of  the  duties  that  devolved  upon 
them,  and  it  is  a matter  for  regret  that  none  of 
these  guilds  took  action  in  the  cause  of  technical 
education  until  an  unmistakable  note  of  warn- 
ing was  sounded  in  respect  to  their  reform. 
Although  the  present  movement  on  the  part  of 
a number  of  the  guilds  in  voting  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  technical  colleges  and  schools, 
and  awarding  prizes  for  specimens  of  the  best 
workmanship  in  particular  branches  of  trade,  is 
highly  commendable,  it  would  have  come  with 
a better  grace  had  it  preceded  the  threatened 
measure  of  reform,  than  coming  after  that  warn- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  had 
the  City  Guilds  a quarter  of  a century  ago  united, 
and  earnestly  gone  in  for  their  own  reorganisa- 
tion, and  for  the  cause  of  technical  education, 
the  present  scheme  of  impending  reform  might 
never  have  been  formulated.  The  City  Guilds 
or  Companies  certainly  for  several  centuries 
represented  the  skilled  trades  of  London,  and 
were  composed  of  masters  and  workmen  who 
were  actual  and  efficient  members  of  the  crafts 
they  respectively  represented.  It  is  needless 
to  tell  the  story  of  how  these  old  guilds  degene- 
rated from  wbat  they  had  once  been,  into 
merely  nominal  guilds  of  trade,  becoming  at  last 
little  more  than  political  and  convivial  bodies, 
though  performing  functions  in  connexion  with 
the  corporation  with  which  they  were  always 
associated,  or  formed  a part  and  parcel  of,  from 
an  early  period.  Whilst  the  Municipal  Reform 
Acts  of  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  led  generally 
to  the  abolition  of  all  the  old  guilds  of  trade  in 
alliance  with  the  corporations  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  the  municipal  body  of  London  and  its 
minor  corporations  remained  untouched.  For 
nearly  fifty  years,  therefore,  the  Corporation  of 
London  and  the  City  Guilds  had  ample  breath- 
ing time  to  take  counsel  together  and  devise  a 
scheme  through  which  the  old  trade  bodies 
might  show  good  reasons  for  their  continued 
existence.  Unfortunately  the  opportunity  was 
allowed  to  pass  by,  and  now  the  City  Companies 
are  placed  face  to  face  with  the  report  of  a 
Royal  Commission  which  has  been  sitting  for 
three  years,  inquiring  into  the  trusts  of  the 
companies  and  their  adminstration. 

With  the  merely  political  aspects  of  the 
reform  of  the  City  Guilds  we  have  nothing  to 
do  in  these  pages,  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  dis- 
cuss them,  but  with  the  important  question  of 
technical  education  we  have  obviously  much  to 
do,  for  the  building  and  cognate  trades  alone 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  our  artisan 
population.  How  best  to  impart  technical 
knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  work- 
men of  the  future,  and  how  the  knowledge 
obtained  can  be  efficiently  applied  with  good 
results,  are  questions  that  deserve  serious  atten- 
tion. Owing  to  the  rapid  advance  of  machinery 
for  several  years  past,  and  its  utilisation  in 
nearly  all  industrial  fields,  our  old  skilled  trades 
are  being  split  up,  and  a minute  subdivision  of 
labour  has  taken  place.  The  old  apprentice- 
ship system,  adhered  to  and  insisted  upon  for 
many  centuries,  is  rapidly  dying  out.  Indeed, 
in  several  trades  it  is  disused,  and  certain  short 
agreements  and  conditions  between  masters  and 
youths  take  its  place.  In  country  towns  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  some  trades  is  adhered 
to,  but  in  London  and  other  large  cities  the 
great  majority  of  our  building  and  other  young 
workmen  have  never  been  indentured  to  the 
trades  that  they  have  partially  acquired,  or  are 
in  process  of  acquiring.  Many  youths  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  their  trades  by  working  with 
their  fathers  in  certain  workshops  where  boy 


labour  can  be  utilised.  Boys  or  youths  at  the 
present  time  are  constantly  passing  from  work- 
shop to  workshop,  and  from  job  to  job,  thus 
“ picking  up”  their  trade  and  gaining  expe- 
rience. In  some  places  in  the  three  kingdoms 
it  is  the  custom  of  late  years  for  fathers  to 
bring  their  sons  to  the  trade  societies  of  which 
they  are  members,  and  have  their  boys  bound 
or  indentured  to  the  society.  This  practice 
appears,  however,  to  be  more  a matter  of  form 
than  of  real  legal  apprenticeship,  although  the 
youths  thus  bound  may  work  under  the 
character  of  apprentices  for  seven  or  five 
years,  or  until  they  obtain  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  of  their  trade  to  commence  as  regular 
journeymen.  We  consider  that  it  is  a great 
mistake,  and  a mischievous  one,  that  the  system 
of  apprenticeship  should  be  disused.  If  through 
the  modern  exigencies  of  life,  living,  and  trade, 
a seven  years’  apprenticeship  were  considered  too 
long,  the  indentured  servitude  could  be  reduced 
to  five  years.  To  learn  efficiently  some  trades 
seven  years’  servitude  to  a master  is  not  too 
much.  Under  the  old  system  of  apprentice- 
ship the  master  took  an  interest  in  teaching 
the  youth  his  trade,  or  seeing  that  he  was 
properly  assisted  by  his  foreman  and  workmen. 
The  sooner  the  youth  became  useful,  the  more 
to  the  advantage  of  his  employer.  Under  the 
present  loose  system,  unless  the  boy  is  working 
alongside  of  his  father  it  is  no  one’s  interest  to 
assist  him  onward,  and  it  depends  upon  his  own 
efforts  to  obtain  a knowledge  of  his  trade  as 
best  he  can.  We  may  establish  technical  schools 
and  industrial  workshops  in  connexion  with 
some  of  our  large  factories,  as,  to  some  extent, 
they  have  done  on  the  Continent,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  system  will  succeed  as 
well  as  a regular  system  of  apprenticeship, 
allied  with  technical  education.  Had  the 
apprentices  of  the  old  school  such  facilities  for 
obtaining  technical  or  practical  scientific  know- 
ledge as  our  young  men  of  the  present  day  have, 
our  skilled  industries  would  have  long  since 
attained  a high  state  of  perfection  and  our 
class  of  general  workmen  would  be  more 
plentiful  in  the  country,  instead  of  being 
rapidly  disappearing,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
community.  The  great  value  of  technical  edu- 
cation to  our  present-day  workmen  and  those 
of  the  future  will  lie  in  the  facilities  they  will 
be  afforded  in  usefully  applying  it.  This  know- 
ledge must  not  lie  on  the  workman  like  Saul’s 
plate  on  the  shepherd  boy,  encumbering  him 
instead  of  arming  him.  Let  us  look  some  of 
the  difficulties  straight  in  the  face.  A quota 
only  of  our  young  workmen  can  become  foremen 
and  masters,  and  the  great  majority  must 
remain  all  their  lives  operatives.  This  fact 
would  be  no  reason  why  all  our  young  workmen 
should  not  still  be  ambitious  to  obtain  technical 
knowledge.  To  understand  drawing ; to  know 
the  properties  of  stone,  wood,  bricks,  lime,  and 
mortar,  the  strength  of  materials,  and  the 
chemical  or  other  changes  that  these  undergo, 
their  bearing  power,  and  how  they  are  affected 
by  the  action  of  other  elements,  is  very  useful, 
and  may  be,  under  certain  circumstances,  indis- 
pensable knowledge.  The  value  of  this  know- 
ledge, as  we  have  said  already,  depends  on  how 
our  workmen  can  apply  it.  If  some  of  our 
simple  trades  are  split  up  into  several  sub- 
divisions, and  if  this  disintegrating  process  con- 
tinues in  respect  to  other  trades,  it  is  evident 
our  part-workmen  of  the  present  day  or  the 
future  will  not  benefit  as  much  as  would  our  old 
class  of  general  workmen.  The  part-workman 
who  will  only  know  a little  bit  of  his  trade,  the 
one-sixth,  or  possibly  the  one-twelfth,  is  left 
no  scope  for  applying  his  technical  knowledge. 
The  executive  workman,  however,  who  is  able  to 
set  out  any  portion  of  the  work  of  his  trade  and 
finish  it,  is  the  one,  and  he  alone,  who  can  truly 
benefit  by  the  advance  of  technical  knowledge 
as  applied  to  skilled  handicraft.  There  is  no 
denying  that  machinery  has  been  a boon  in 
many  ways,  and  has  greatly  benefited  a large 
number  of  workmen  in  different  trades,  by 
lightening  heavy  and  toilsome  labour  hitherto 
performed  by  the  hands.  It  has  cheapened  the 
cost  of  production  and  the  necessaries  of  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  annihilating  sundry  old 
forms  of  manual  labour  and  reducing  the  hands 
to  poverty.  There  are  without  question  certain 
drawbacks  to  the  universal  employment  of 
machinery,  and  some  of  these  we  have  indicated. 
Our  present  subdivided  labour,  which  is  the 
outgrowth  of  its  application,  is  leading  fatally 
to  our  workmen  losing  all  interest  in  their  work, 
which  as  a whole  none  of  them  can  call  theirs. 
What  is  made  up  of  bits  of  the  many,  can  never 
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afford  enjoyment  to  the  one  contributing  his 
fmall  part.  The  stone  carver  or  mason,  who  of 
erst  gave  expression  to  the  face  or  form  divine 
he  embodied  in  stone,  or  who  developed  a 
panelled  niche  in  masonry,  impressed  his  mind 
upon  his  work,  which  may  be  interpreted  as 
conscientious  and  enduring  handicraft.  Let  us 
not  run  away  with  the  fact  that  our  workmen 
of  old  had  not  sound  practical  geometrical 
knowledge,  though  the  cry  of  technical  edu- 
cation was  not  heard  in  the  streets  in  their 
time.  The  many  massive  and  light  and 
beautiful  open-timber  roofs  which  our  British 
carpenters  constructed  in  the  Middle  Ages  go 
to  prove  that  the  problems  of  Euclid,  and  the 
application  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  his 
work,  were  practically  acted  on  by  our  old  master- 
workmen.  Marvels  in  masonic  construction, 
and  in  carpentry  and  joinery  and  other  building 
trades,  were  executed  by  our  Mediaeval  builders 
and  workmen. 

The  age  of  steam  has,  however,  introduced 
a new  system  of  ways  and  means  into  our 
midst ; and  while  availing  ourselves  of  any 
benefits  it  brings  us,  we  must  not  travel  too 
fast  or  allow  ourselves  to  be  swept  too  far 
forward  by  the  current  of  innovation.  The 
traveller  sometimes  finds  it  necessary  to  retrace 
his  steps  to  reach  the  straight  road  that  leads 
direct  to  his  destination.  Little  is  performed 
well  in  the  world,  either  in  the  building  or  other 
arts,  that  is  not  planned  well  beforehand.  In 
respect  to  imparting  and  applying  technical 
knowledge  in  behalf  of  our  own  workmen  and 
skilled  industries  this  principle  also  holds  good. 
A proper  basis  must  be  laid  for  the  structure  we 
hope  to  raise.  There  is  another  important  con- 
sideration which  must  on  no  account  be  lost 
sight  of  when  considering  the  scope  and  appli- 
cation of  technical  education  and  estimating  its 
value.  If  the  stream  is  not  so  directed  that  its 
spread  through  the  land  will  bring  moral  dealing 
and  commercial  honesty,  the  flow  of  the  current 
will  be  in  vain.  The  knowledge  of  how  to  work 
well  will  not  suffice  if  the  will  to  do  it  does  not 
exist,  and  unless  employers  feel  interested  on  the 
score  of  credit  in  turning  out  conscientious  work. 
Unfortunately,  in  not  a few  branches  of  trade 
at  the  present  hour  there  are  many  scamps,  too 
much  artifice,  and  but  little  honest  art.  Through 
the  greedy  practices  of  unprincipled  employers 
in  various  branches  of  trade,  the  workmen  are 
demoralised,  and  from  the  exigencies  of  their 
position  they  are  unable  to  protest  or  rebel. 
The  application  of  technical  education,  to  be 
successful,  must  be  assisted  all  over  the  country 
by  employers  who  take  a pride  in  turning  out 
good  work,  and  who  will  only  employ  well- 
conducted  and  efficient  workmen.  We  will 
repeat  once  more  that  theory  is  good,  principles 
are  good,  but  the  young  workman  must  be 
afforded  proper  scope  for  the  application  of  the 
scientific  principles  which  govern  his  trade.  It 
may  be  taken  as  a maxim  that  no  school  or 
college  can  make  a practical  workman,  or  afford 
that  peculiar  training  and  experience  that  can 
only  be  acquired  in  the  workshop  and  at  the 
building. 


176,000  shares,  their  right  to  dispose  of  any  or 
all  of  them  at  any  time  is  explicitly  declared. 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  for  the  English 
Government  to  sell  a certain  number  of  these 
shares,  or  to  “ dispose  of  them  ” in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  in  order  to  command  7,000  votes. 
The  largest  number  of  shares  ever  represented 
at  any  meeting  of  the  company  (if  the  Khedive’s 
shares  which  we  hold  are  not  counted)  was 
57,714,  which  could  not  quite  make  up  2,300 
votes.  Thus  it  is  easily  within  the  rights  and 
the  power  of  this  country  to  remove  the  whole 
question  from  the  field  of  politics,  and  to  allow 
the  shareholders  of  the  company  to  decide  on 
the  conduct  of  its  affairs,  precisely  as  the 
shareholders  of  any  great  English  or  French 
railway,  canal,  or  shipping  company,  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing. 

No  permission  from  either  the  Khedive  or 
the  Porte,  and  no  concession  or  assent  on  the 
part  of  either  M.  de  Lesseps,  or  of  the  other 
directors,  is  necessary  to  carry  out  this  simple 
plan.  It  is  within  the  four  corners  of  the 
“statutes”  of  the  company,  and  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  company  and  the  English 
Government.  It  is  the  plain  matter  of  fact  way 
in  which  all  great  public  works  are  conducted. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  shares  are  in  English 
hands  is  so  far  advantageous  to  this  country 
that  we  may  feel  assured  that  no  political  step 
to  our  disadvantage  could  be  taken  by  a public 
meeting  in  which  the  large  majority  of  votes 
are  in  English  hands.  That  would  satisfy  the 
national  requirements ; and  as  to  those  of  navi- 
gation, all  difficulties  would  disappear  the  moment 
that  the  company,  by  the  means  suggested,  was 
put  in  the  condition  of  fair  representation  of 
interests  provided  for  by  the  firman  and  the 
statutes.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  procedures  of  the  company  to  this  time  are 
only  recorded  in  French,  and  are  not  very 
accessible  in  this  country,  that  this  view  of  the 
case  has  been  so  long  neglected. 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  IMBROGLIO: 

A SOLUTION. 

Tiir  Suez  Canal  negotiations,  referred  to  in 
our  lost  number,  are  still  unconcluded.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  ship-owners  of  the  northern 
ports  are  not  contented  with  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  London  committee.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  directors  of  the  company  have  taken  time 
to  consider  them.  Meanwhile  the  Egyptian 
Government  intimates  that  it  must  be  consulted 
before  the  status  quo  can  be  legally  altered ; and 
behind  the  Egyptian  Government  the  sanction 
of  the  Porte  is  required  for  any  such  change. 

All  this  makes  it  the  more  important  to 
understand  what  can  actually  be  done  by  this 
country  within  the  exact  limit  of  the  existing 
firman  and  statutes  of  the  Compagnie  Univer- 
selle.  Mr.  Conder  has  pointed  out  in  the 
columns  of  the  daily  press  a simple  mode  of 
issue  from  the  impasse.  The  English  Govern- 
ment hold  176,000  shares.  According  to  the 
“statutes,”  no  holder  of  less  than  twenty-five 
shares  has  a vote,  and  no  number  of  shares  can 
give  more  than  ten  votes  to  a single  holder.  Thus 
the  small  and  the  very  large  shareholders  are 


equally  deprived  of  voting  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  the  “ statutes  ” of  the  company 
the  privileges  attaching  to  the  shares  follow  the 
possession  of  the  certificate,  in  whose  ever  I made  by  such  a society  as  this  than  by  more 


A paper  on  papers  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Ingress 
Bell  at  the  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation on  the  7th  iust.  The  author  said  : — 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  with  all  its  marvellous  facilities 
of  reproduction,  would  have  almost  wholly 
superseded  the  practice  of  oral  instruction. 
But  this  has  not  proved  to  be  the  case.  Either 
because  one  is  more  impressed  by  what  one  sees 
and  hears  than  by  what  one  reads,  or  more  pro- 
bably from  the  presence  of  the  element  of  per- 
sonal curiosity,  or  for  some  reason  unexplained, 
the  address  delivered  in  person  maintains  its 
ancient  popularity. 

If  to  the  known  number  of  papers  read 
in  London  we  add  the  suspected  number  of 
unrecorded  instances,  and  then  add  a due 
proportion  for  all  the  considerable  towns  in 
the  kingdom,  we  reach  a total  which  is  little 
less  than  amazing.  And  now  the  question 
arises,  — What  is  the  outcome  of  all  this 
immense  intellectual  activity?  That  also  is 
obviously  uuascertainable  and  incalculable.  It 
is,  no  doubt,  considerable.  It  may  be  greater 
than  I suppose ; but  I still  think  matters  may 
be  so  ordered  that  the  result,  whatever  it  may 
shall  be  augmented.  A little  streamlet, 
which  has  for  ages  trickled  down  the  crag  side 
unregarded,  is  caught  in  its  descent  by  a modern 
philosopher,  and  by  wise  conservation  and 
direction  of  its  energy  is  set  to  turn  certain 
cylinders,  and  to  generate  that  subtle  and 
mysterious  current  which  gives  off  at  a distance 
of  a quarter  of  a mile  an  intense  light,— white, 
brilliant,  and  abundant.  Do  you  think  that  the 
broad  and  deep  stream, — the  ever-widening 
flood  and  torrent  of  “papers,” — papers  social 
and  scientific, — papers  aesthetic,  artistic,  archi- 
tectural, archaeological,  antiquarian,  and  amor- 
phous, give  out  a light  proportionately  brilliant 
and  abundant ; or,  are  you  of  opinion  that  a 
great  portion  of  this  cataract  of  learned  dis- 
quisition,— this  oratorial  Niagara,  if  I may  so 
call  it, — passes  away  in  mere  confused  no’se 
and  runs  to  waste  ? 

You  may  perhaps  infer  that  I would  abolish, 
or  at  least  curtail,  the  practice  of  reading  papers. 
Not  at  all.  I think  the  custom  may,  with 
advantage,  be  extended.  But  first  it  must  be 
systematised ; and  the  attempt  can  better  be 


hands  it  may  be  found ; and  by  the  agreement  ■ august  bodies.  There  are  many  lines  of  inquiry 
by  which  the  British  Government  bought  the  and  subjects  of  collective  study  open  t<>  you 


which  could  not  be  pursued  by  other  bodies 
without  compromising  their  dignity.  It  has 
been  noted  that  fewer  books  are  written  by 
architects  nowadays  than  heretofore.  There  are 
compilations  of  various  kinds,  and  some  hybrid 
Volumes  which  approach,  as  nearly  as  the  pro- 
prieties will  permit,  the  tradesman’s  illustrated 
circular.  There  is  also  but  a feeble  struggle  for 
tbeprize  essays  on  professional  subjects,  although 
prize  designs  bring  up  crowds  of  competitors. 
The  further  cultivation  of  the  “ paper  ” amongst 
students  would  go  far  to  remedy  this  defect. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  way  to  understand  a 
subject  is  to  write  a book  about  it  ; and  I will 
engage  that  no  one,  however  conversant  he  may 
have  been  with  his  theme,  ever  set  to  work 
honestly  to  prepare  a paper  about  it  without 
leaving  off  a wiser  man  than  when  he  began. 
The  incidental  advantages  attaching  to  this 
form  of  literary  exercise  are  numerous  and 
obvious,  and  have  often  been  insisted  upon.  For 
my  part,  I confess  that  I think  a little  improve- 
ment is  practicable,  and  I would  ask  your 
permission  to  suggest  a few  points  for  your 
consideration,  with  a view  to  conserve  and 
systematise  the  forces  at  command.  Although 
I wish  to  treat  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  and 
make  my  remarks  as  impersonal  as  possible,  I 
must  nevertheless  keep  in  view  the  constitution 
and  aims  of  the  Association  whose  members  I 
am  now  addressing. 

Papers  may  be  roughly  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes: — 1.  Those  which  embody  the 
results  of  experience.  2.  Those  which  formu- 
late opinions.  3.  Those  which  record  observa- 
tions. I might  add  a fourth  division  for  those 
papers  which  resemble  the  later  homilies  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Grenada,  as  reported  by  “ Gil 
Bias”;  but  as  papers  of  this  class  are  never 
met  with  within  these  walls,  their  consideration 
need  not  delay  us.  The  papers  in  the  first 
class, — viz.,  those  embodying  the  lessons  of 
experience, — are  analogous  to  the  lectures  of 
the  University  professor.  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  many  papers  of  this  character  can 
be  furnished  by  the  general  body  of  the  members, 
who,  for  the  most  part,  have  thoir  experience  to 
gain.  Such  papers  will,  as  a rule,  be  contributed 
by  members  who,  having  passed  through  the 
ranks,  are  engaged  in  the  active  duties  of  their 
profession.  A few  questions  may  follow  such 
papers  to  elicit  further  information;  but  we 
should  listen  to  their  authors  as  to  experts,  and 
take  thankfully  the  fruits  of  their  long  years  of 
study  and  practice.  The  second  class  of  sub- 
jects,— viz.,  those  which  formulate  opinions, — 
are  almost  equally  unsuited  for  treatment  by 
young  men.  Opinion,  to  be  worth  anything, 
should  be  based  upon  experience,  and  experience 
comes  with  age.  The  opinions  of  young  men 
are  necessarily  immature  and  notoriously  un- 
stable, their  instability  being  only  equalled  by 
the  confidence  with  which  they  are  advanced. 
If  this  were  a mere  debating  society,  any 
subject  would  serve  as  a field  for  the  practice 
of  dialectics,  and  as  a school  for  acquiring  the 
art  of  public  speaking,  but  it  aspires  to  more 
practical  ends,  and  merely  speculative  matters 
should  absorb  but  a small  part  of  our  attention. 
We  now  come  to  the  third  class  of  papers, — viz., 
those  which  are  the  records  of  personal  observa- 
tion. This  is  a class  of  paper  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  one 
which  should,  it  is  thought,  be  more  assiduously 
cultivated.  Every  year  the  seekers  after  know- 
ledge go  further  afield,  and  every  year  the 
search  grows  more  keen.  Nothing  would  so 
much  sharpen  observation  and  help  towards 
systematising  the  results  as  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  to  be  put  into  shape  for  the  benefit 
of  fellow  students.  If  the  experiences  of  such 
were  embodied  in  a compact  and  business-like 
paper,  illustrated  by  equally  business-like 
sketches,  the  greatest  possible  benefit  would 
accrue  to  all  concerned.  For  such  a form  of 
literary  and  artistic  exercise  is  twice  blessed, — 

“ It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

It  is  rarely  the  case  that  architects  in  full 
practice  can  afford  the  time  to  prepare  papers 
for  the  edification  of  their  younger  brethren  in 
the  profession,  although  they  all,  no  doubt,  have 
the  will.  But  that  many  of  them  would  furnish 
the  necessary  materials  for  the  compilation  of 
such  papers  I have  no  doubt.  And  there  could 
be  no  better  exercise  for  a young  man  than  a 
careful  study  of  the  works  of  any  architect  who 
had  shown  himself  a master  in  some  special 
work  of  art,  whether  ecclesiastical,  domestic, 
civic,  or  what  not,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
the  secret  of  his  success.  A series  of  working 
drawings  of  Board  schools,  for  instance,  would 
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form  a most  valuable  exhibition,  and  it  would 
be  invaluable  if  accompanied  by  a carefully 
compiled  account  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  several  designs,  the  accommodation  secured, 
the  difficulties  of  site  or  foundations  surmounted, 
the  constructive  methods  adopted,  and  the  cost. 
A similar  series  for  science  schools,  or  for  muni- 
cipal buildings,  for  markets  and  other  important 
works,  might  follow  at  decent  intervals,  and 
would  provide  an  educational  exercise  of  the 
highest  value.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  mem- 
bers themselves  could,  from  their  own  practice, 
obtain  the  materials  for  this  form  of  paper;  but 
I should  be  much  surprised  if  the  courtesy 
which  always  allows  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  inspect  actual  works  in  progress, 
stopped  short  of  rendering  facilities  for  this 
sort  of  comparative  examination  of  the  several 
works  of  the  more  successful  architects  of  the 
day.  Criticism  should,  of  course,  be  suppressed ; 
the  object  being  to  learn  from  the  successful 
works  of  an  acknowledged  master  the  lessons 
which  his  works  convey. 

There  is  still  another  field  open  to  the  earnest 
student.  From  time  to  time  books  are  pub- 
lished which  embody  the  thought  and  work  of  a 
life  ; books  which  are  too  expensive  for  a young 
man  to  buy,  and  if  read  and  studied  thoroughly, 
as  they  deserve  to  be,  would  take  up  a larger 
share  of  time  than  in  this  busy  age  is  likely  to 
be  spared  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  not 
only  a profitable  exercise  for  the  individual,  but 
a wholesome  economy  of  the  energies  of  the 
general  body  of  students  if  one,  to  whom  the 
requisite  facilities  required  be  given,  would 
master  the  subject,  reduce  it  to  a prdcis,  and 
give  an  intelligent  verbal  rendering  of  it,  with 
appropriate  comment  and  illustration.  With 
some  such  modification  the  “paper”  may  not 
only  retain  its  strange  attractiveness,  but  become 
increasingly  useful.  In  conclusion,  I admit  with- 
out reserve  that  I am  a shocking  example  of 
the  system  I deprecate  ; but  I shall  be  content 
to  account  myself  the  last  and  worst  specimen 
of  a faulty  system  if,  by  drawing  attention  to 
this  matter,  I can  be  the  means  of  inaugurating 
a better. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  chair- 
man (Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams,  President),  and  Messrs. 
Stannus,  Gotch,  II.  W.  Pratt,  Brodie,  Baggallay, 
and  Ellison  took  part.  The  value  of  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  paper  was  admitted  by 
all  the  speakers,  though  one  or  two  gentlemen 
questioned  the  practicability  of  carrying  the 
whole  of  them  into  effect.  A hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bell  for  his  paper 
(of  which  the  foregoing  are  only  the  leading 
passages),  not  only  for  the  matter  it  contained 
but  for  its  pleasant  and  effective  delivery.  It 
was  said  by  one  speaker  that  only  about  one 
architect  in  every  ten  could  write  a paper,  and 
that  only  one  in  twenty  could  read  a paper  when 
it  was  written.  Mr.  Ingress  Bell,  as  was  said, 
can  do  both  well. 


EGYPTIAN  CHARACTER  AND  EGYPTIAN 
ART. 

In  the  remarkable  address  which  he  delivered 
to  the  Royal  Academy  students  on  Monday  last, 
Sir  F.  Leighton  dwelt  on  the  relations  of  artistic 
production  to  the  conditions  of  time  and  place 
under  which  it  was  evolved,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  race  to  which  it  was  due.  We 
reprint  his  remarks  on  the  Egyptians  and  their 
art : — 

Here,  at  least,  the  problem  of  evolution  is 
reduced  to  the  simplest  form  known  to  us  west 
of  the  cradle  of  our  race,  though  not  to  the 
simplest  form  conceivable ; for  although  one 
branch  of  Egyptian  art,  sculpture,  had  reached 
a very  high, — perhaps  its  highest, — level  between 
3,000  and  4,000,  or,  according  to  Mariette  and 
Maspero,  between  4,000  and  5,000  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  the  Egyptians  were  not,  it  is 
believed,  indigenous  on  the  Nile.  For  our 
present  purposes,  however,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered practically  a primitive  race.  What 
manner  of  people  were  they  ? They  were  a 
people  endowed  with  brilliant  gifts,  and  of 
whom  a prominent  characteristic  was  their 
piety.  “ The  Egyptians  are  religious,”  says 
Herodotus,  “ far  beyond  any  other  race  of 
men.”  Piety  was  printed  on  all  their  works. 
They  believed  iu  an  after  - life,  and  on  that 
after-life  their  thoughts  were  chiefly  bent. 
They  traced  to  the  heavens  the  origin  of  their 
royal  throne,  and  believed  that  in  a far,  un- 
chronicled  past  the  gods  themselves  had  ruled 


within  their  land ; the  right  hand  of  the  im- 
mortals was  extended  over  them  in  protection  ; 
their  pontiff  kings  visibly  represented  the  god- 
head upon  earth,  and  at  their  death  were  in 
their  turn  taken  up  into  the  heavenly  ranks. 
They  were  a race  which  during  long  centuries, 
- — those  early  centuries  in  which  its  arts  took 
shape  and  ripened, — grew  up  in  unchallenged 
peace  to  strength  and  conscious  greatness, 
knowing  as  yet  no  rivals,  drinking  in  daily  the 
deepening  sense  of  a security  unassailable  and 
immemorial.  Visibly  favoured  in  a climate 
beyond  example  steadfast  and  serene,  and  in 
a soil  lavish  of  every  gift,  they  were  above  all 
made  confident  in  the  sight  of  generation 
after  generation  of  the  ever  renewed  blessing 
of  the  great  stream  in  whose  waters  that 
soil  was  each  autumn  born  anew  ; and  so 
to  the  sense  of  abidingness  would  add  itself 
that  of  unexhausted  wealth  and  plenty.  I 
said  that  they  were  pre-eminently  pious, — 
dwelling  constantly  in  thought  on  the  life  of 
which  the  gate  is  death.  We  need  not  enter 
here  into  their  complex  creed  concerning 
the  soul  and  the  intelligence,  the  body  and  its 
double  ; it  is  enough  for  us  to  note  that  in  their 
belief  a material  form  was  needed  after  death 
as  a home  and  resting-place,  until  the  day  of 
doom,  for  that  surviving  “ double,”  — that 
eidolon, — which  was  an  incorporeal  counterpart 
of  the  body.  To  furnish  this  tenement  for  the 
double  was,  therefore,  a sacred  duty,  and  it  was 
accordingly  provided  in  two  ways  : first,  by 
enbalmment  of  the  corpse  itself,  and,  further,  for 
the  event  of  injury  to  the  mummy,  by  the 
manufacture  of  stone  or  wooden  counterfeits 
made  in  its  exact  image,  and  for  greater  safety 
these  were  frequently  very  numerous.  Such, 
then,  being  the  mental  attitude  and  such  the 
custom  of  a race  with  strong  plastic  and  build- 
ing instincts,  what  sort  of  art  should  we  look 
for  in  it  ? Should  we  not  look  for  an  art  in 
which  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  abodes 
of  the  dead  were  the  most  salient  feature  ? 
And  should  we  not  further  expect  of  such  a 
people  that  whatever  connected  itself  with  the 
glorification  of  those  gods,  or  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  earthly  rulers  scarcely  less  divine,  or 
with  the  service  of  the  departed,  would  be  the 
inspiring  motive  of  their  graphic  and  plastic 
art,  as  well  as  of  their  architectural  production? 
And  this  art,  being  an  entirely  spontaneous  and 
sincere  expression  of  the  national  temper, 
should  it  not  convey  to  us  a sense  of  strength, 
of  dignity,  of  stability,  and  of  repose  ? And 
would  not  the  consciousness  of  unlimited 
resources  find  expression  in  a tendency  to  the 
excessive  in  size  ? Well,  these  are  precisely 
the  characteristics  w'hich  we  never  fail  to  find 
in  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and  in  so  much 
of  her  plastic  art  as  is  not  purely  domestic  in 
character  and  descriptive  of  private  life.  Those 
whose  fortune  it  has  been  to  stand  by  the  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Khoofoo  and  look 
up  at  its  far  summit  flaming  in  the  violet 
sky,  or  to  gaze  on  the  wreck  of  that  solemn 
watcher  of  the  rising  sun,  the  giant  Sphinx 
of  Gizeh,  erect  still,  after  sixty  centuries, 
in  the  desert’s  slowly  rising  tide ; or  who 
have  rested  in  the  shade  of  the  huge  shafts 
which  tell  of  the  pomp  aud  splendour  of  hundred- 
gated Thebes,  must,  I think,  have  received  im- 
pressions of  majesty  and  of  enduring  strength 
which  will  not  fade  within  their  memory.  But 
if  the  general  character  of  these  monuments 
bears  the  impress  of  the  moral  temper  of  the 
Egyptian  people,  we  shall  find  a special  require- 
ment of  their  faith  exercising  a direct  and  vital 
effect  on  the  development  of  their  sculpture  and 
of  their  painting, — in  the  case  of  the  former, 
first  for  good,  and  afterwards,  indirectly,  fox- 
mischief.  I mean  the  duty  which,  as  I have 
told  you,  they  hold  sacred,  of  supplementing 
the  embalmed  corpses  in  the  tombs  with  images 
of  the  deceased  in  stone  or  wood.  Out  of  this 
duty  arose  necessarily  a vast  activity  in  the 
field  of  sculpture ; but  the  object  of  the  artist 
was  to  produce,  I said,  in  these  images  an  exact 
counterfeit  of  the  outward  form  and  features 
of  the  departed,  in  order  that  the  second  life, — 
the  life  in  the  shadow  of  the  tomb, — might 
mimic  as  faithfully  as  possible  the  old  life  in 
the  light  of  day,  and  the  result  was,  as  might 
be  expected,  a remarkable  development  of  in- 
dividualisation in  treatment  of  form  and  figure  ; 
in  fact,  a vigorous  and  uncompromising  school 
of  portraiture.  This  view  of  the  causes  which 
influenced  Egyptian  sculpture  in  its  origin  is 
very  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  admix-able  work  of 
Messrs.  Perrot  & Chipiez,  which  I commend  to 
your  study,  and  in  which  you  will  find  it  sup- 


ported by  a series  of  most  excellent  illustrations. 
While,  however,  so  large  a demand  for  works  of 
sculpture  had  a very  stimulating,  and,  at  first, 
a very  wholesome  effect  on  plastic  art,  the  vei-y 
extent  of  that  demand  became  eventually  a 
source  of  harm,  and  we  may  safely  attribute  to 
it  some  not  small  share  of  the  stagnation  and 
eventual  decline  of  this  branch  of  art  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile ; for,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  necessity  for  rapid  and  almost  unlimited 
production  would  the  obstacles  to  thoughtful 
treatment  and  a close  study  of  nature  increase, 
the  sculptor  would  fatally  tend  to  become  a mere 
manufacturer  and  purveyor,  and  in  the  speed  to 
which  he  was  compelled,  life  and  character 
would  moie  and  more  surely  disappear  from  his 
work.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  see  in  Egypt  this 
strange  thing,  that  the  earliest  efforts  of  sculp- 
ture which  have  come  down  to  us  are  in  general 
the  best.  Certain  wooden  panels,  for  instance, 
carved  in  low  relief,  which  are  preserved 
at  Boulaq,  and  which  display  a delicacy  of 
workmanship  and  a spontaneity  of  treatment 
seldom  equalled  in  Egyptian  art,  are  believed  by 
M.  Maspero,  under  whose  guidance  I had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  them,  to  date  back  to  the 
third  dynasty, — that  is  to  say,  to  over  forty 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  And  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  most  perfect 
phase  of  this  ax-t  are  precisely  a subtler  percep- 
tion of  individuality,  and  a more  unreserved 
obedience  to  nature,  than  we  see  at  any  subse- 
quent period.  Oixr  acquaintance  with  this  epoch 
of  Egyptian  art  is  of  very  recent  date,  aud  it 
had  been  till  quite  lately  much  the  custom  to 
take  an  exaggerated  view  of  the  stagnancy  of 
Egyptian  sculptixre  to  which  I just  now  alluded. 
A truer  appreciation,  both  of  the  achievements 
of  that  art  and  of  the  phases  through  which  it 
passed,  is  now  beginning  to  prevail ; meanwhile 
we  must,  I think,  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  now 
fall  into  an  opposite  error,  ignoring  unduly  the 
limitations  from  which  the  sculpture  of  Egypt 
never  freed  itself,  and  forgetting  that  if  in  fifty 
times  a hundred  years  it  underwent  marked  and 
considerable  modifications,  those  changes  did  not 
bring  improvement  with  them  after  a certain 
early  period.  Of  this  arrested  growth  the  causes 
must  in  great  part  remain  obscure  ; the  explana- 
tion which  I have  suggested,  and  of  which  I 
would  not  overrate  the  bearing,  applies  only  to 
funereal  art,  and  though  'no  doubt  the  whole 
current  of  plastic  production  would  be  affected 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  its  main  affluent,  we  must 
look  for  other  causes  to  account  for  the  strange 
and  pulseless  monotony  which  we  see  in  the 
treatment  of  the  statues  of  the  gods.  One  of 
these  M.  Perrot  is  inclined  to  seek  in  the  neces- 
sity imposed  on  the  artist  of  representing  those 
gods  as  a monstrous  compound  of  man  and 
beast,  a necessity  which  shut  him  out  from  any 
inspiring  ideal ; much,  again,  of  the  absence 
of  action  in  Egyptian  statues,  and  of  the 
empty  smoothness  which  so  often  charac- 
terises their  modelling,  he  attributes  to  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  material  in  which  they 
are  habitually  wrought,  and  which,  while  lending 
itself  to  a high  polish,  was  extremely  difficult  to 
carve.  To  these  causes  we  may  add  the  absence 
of  any  fecundating  contact  with  other  races. 
But  behind  and  beyond  them  all,  we  must 
recognise  as  the  primary  agent  a certain 
peculiarity  and  inertness  of  the  race,  a narrow 
but  tenacious  spirit  of  which,  whatever 
may  be  its  sources,  we  find  the  perfect 
counterpart  only  in  the  great  Turanian 
Empire  of  the  East, — the  not  less  ancient  land 
of  China.  I could  have  wished  to  say,  also,  in 
this  place,  a word  on  the  harmony  which  exists 
between  Egyptian  building  and  the  scenery  in 
which  it  is  set,  but  for  this  time  leaves  mo  no 
leisure;  I have  yet,  before  passing  to  other 
landp,  to  glance  briefly  at  Egyptian  painting. 
Of  this  our  knowledge  is  drawn  wholly  from  the 
tombs.  Like  sculpture,  it  owed  its  chief  im- 
pulse to  the  views  of  the  Egyptians  in  regard  to 
a suspended  life  within  the  grave  ; for  not  only 
were  meat  and  drink  laid  for  their  sustenance 
before  the.  dead,  but,  just  as  to  the  mummy  were 
added  supplementary  semblances  of  the  body,  so 
also  was  the  painted  semblance  of  food  placed 
about  it  in  its  long  abode ; nay,  more,  as  tbe 
ghostly  inmate  could  no  long  wander  forth  into 
the  world,  the  world  was  pio-  :ly  brought  in 
effigy  to  him  in  the  tomb,  and  on  the  walls 
around  him  he  saw  unfolded  each  Beene  of 
daily  and  domestic  life,  in  the  sight  of  which  he 
might  once  more  seem  to  himself  to  sow  and  to 
reap,  to  count  his  hoarded  gain,  to  carouse,  and 
to  rehearse  in  all  things  his  vanished  earthly 
days.  Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  we  find  the 
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Egyptian  artist  untrammelled  by  material,  and 
we  are  accordingly  struck  with  an  increased 
vivacity  of  dramatic  treatment  and  the  greater 
freedom  with  which  he  handles  the  human  form  ; 
here,  too,  we  note  a certain  cheerful  bonhomie 
which  was  a characteristic  of  the  race.  I 
have  spoken  of  these  designs  as  paintings,  but 
they  would  be  more  accurately  described  as 
outlines  filled  in  with  colour;  for  throughout 
Egyptian  art  colour  appears  solely  as  a flat 
tint.  It  is  a prevalent  opinion  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  colourists ; skilful  harraonisers,  that 
is,  of  subtle  tints.  In  this  opinion,  though 
not  unmindful  of  the  harmonious  effect  of 
some  of  their  enamels  in  which  the  original 
tints  are  still  preserved,  I find  some  difficulty 
in  concurring;  faded  and  bleached  by  the  sun, 
the  coloured  hieroglyphs  which  still  enliven 
some  of  their  buildings  are  no  doubt  very  de- 
lightful in  their  play  of  tones,  and  to  many 
paintings  on  papyri  or  on  mummy  cases  decay 
or  golden  resins  have  given  the  delicacy  of 
fresco,  or  a glow  as  of  mosaics  ; but  the  sight  of 
well-preserved  paintings  of  comparatively  recent 
discovery  has  left  grave  doubts  in  my  mind  in 
regard  to  the  colouristic  aptitudes  of  the  people 
which  produced  them.  This,  however,  is  worthy 
of  notice, — that  we  see  in  Egyptian  painting 
the  first  use  of  that  combination  of  green  and 
blue  which  was  to  be  the  dominant  note  of  so 
much  that  is  most  beautiful  in  Eastern  coloured 
decoration. 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  : STUDENTS’ 
DESIGNS. 

The  works  executed  by  the  students  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  competition  for  the  various 
prizes  offered  were  exhibited  to  public  notice 
(as  usual  each  year)  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
in  this  week,  in  the  Burlington  House  Galleries. 
The  general  avorage  of  the  work  appeared  to  us, 
on  tho  whole,  hardly  so  good  as  in  some  other 
years.  There  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  and 
travelling  studentship  for  historical  painting, 
which  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Loudan ; the  sub- 
ject, “ Peter  denying  Christ.”  This  was  the 
only  one  that  rose  to  anything  like  a thoughtful 
rendering  of  the  subject ; the  attempt  to  render 
the  expression  of  mingled  fear,  and  shame  of 
his  own  cowardice,  in  the  face  of  Peter,  seated 
apart  in  a corner  and  discovered  by  the  accusing 
damsel,  must  be  highly  commended.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  competitors  seem  hardly  to 
havo  aimed  at  more  than  effects  of  light  and 
grouping,  in  some  cases  very  stagy.  In 
the  oil  landscapes,  illustrating  a verse  from 
“ In  Memoriam,”  painted  for  the  Turner 
Gold  Medal  and  Scholarship  (50£.),  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  was  Mr.  Rickatson,  whose 
work  seemed  the  best  on  the  whole ; but 
we  may  observe  that  only  one  among  the 
paintings,  that  marked  No.  8,  really  illustrated 
the  landscape  described  in  Section  XI.  of  “ In 
Memoriam,”  a view  from  an  eminence  over  a 
wide  plain  stretching  to  tho  sea.  The  rest  of 
the  competitors  seem  to  have  taken  the  verse 
given  them,  without  looking  at  the  verses 
collectively.  In  respect  to  the  rendering  of 
the  tones  of  early  morning,  No.  8 (author’s 
name  not  given),  seemed  to  us  superior  to  the 
rest,  and  at  least  very  well  meant.  The  Cres- 
wick  prize, — subject,  “ An  Old  English  Country 
Inn,” — was  given  to  Mr.  Olivier  for  what  was 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  set,  but  with  too 
much  inn  and  too  little  landscape  to  realise 
quite  what  one  expected  from  a painting  for  a 
prize  bearing  the  name  of  Creswick.  Passing 
over  some  of  the  other  groups,  we  noticed  the 
drawing  by  Mr.  Margetson,  for  which  an 
extra  prize  was  given,  for  a full-size  study 
of  a draped  figure,  as  distinctly  the 
most  thoughtful  and  artistic  in  feeling  of 
the  set,  certainly  more  so  than  the  rather 
theatrical  figure  of  Mr.  Grieffenhagen,  to  which 
tho  first  prize  (silver  medal  and  25 1.)  was 
awarded.  The  Council  did  uot  uward  the  first 
prize  for  design  for  a figure  subject  in  mono- 
chrome (St.  Sebastian  was  the  subject  given)  ; 
the  collection  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  clever 
as  last  year.  The  life  studies  in  crayon  were 
quite  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  the  central 
study  among  the  six  for  which  the  first  prize 
was  given,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Breun,  a drawing  of  a 
half-recumbent  female  figure,  was  not  only  a 
very  good  drawing,  but  had  the  additional  ex- 
cellence (not  often  met  with  in  Academical  life 
studies)  of  being  a really  expressive  drawing 
with  a good  deal  of  sentiment  in  it ; a draw- 
ng  which  might  be  regarded  as  a work  of 


pictorial  beauty  and  not  a mere  prosaic  copy  of 
a figure.  The  award  for  painting  in  oil  from 
the  life  was  not  made : the  competition 
did  not  appear  to  us  inferior  to  those 
exhibited  on  other  occasions  when  the  award 
was  made ; but  . no  doubt  the  Council 
are  right  to  make  the  standard  high  for  this 
most  important  and  difficult  section  of  work. 
They  do  not  seem  to  be  so  exacting  about  archi- 
tecture ; we  must  say  decidedly  that  the  prize 
for  original  architectural  design  represents 
200L,  and  a gold  medal  very  easily  earned  ; and 
if  this  is  the  best  response  to  the  best  prize  for 
architecture,  it  is  evident  that  architecture  at 
the  Academy  wants  brushing  up  a good  deal. 
Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield  won  the  first  prize  for 
designs  for  “a  London  House,”  a very  picturesque 
front  rather  weakly  constructed,  mostly  resting 
on  an  elliptical  arch. 


EXHIBITION  OF  DECORATIVE  ART. 

Ax  exhibition,  including  tapestry  from  the 
Windsor  Tapestry  School,  wood-carving  arranged 
by  Mr.  Rogers,  and  wrought-iron  work,  is  open 
free,  at  present,  at  tho  rooms  called  the 
Mediceval  and  Industrial  Art  Studios,  at  175, 
Bond-street.  The  tapestries  may  be  said  to  be 
good  work  done  in  a wrong  school.  They 
include  landscapes,  or  figure-subjects  with  land- 
scape backgrounds,  realistic  in  treatment.  A 
great  deal  of  tapestry  has  been  executed  on 
this  principle,  but  the  adoption  of  tapestry  for 
such  purely  pictorial  treatment  cannot  be 
defended  from  a critical  point  of  view.  The 
best-executed  scene  in  tapestry  looks  coarse  and 
wanting  in  that  delicate  blending  and  shading 
off  of  tones  which  brush-work  alone  can  give. 
Landscape,  especially  in  tapestry,  is  to  us 
almost  offensive,  except  as  an  antique  curiosity 
to  be  judged  of  apart  from  it3  purely  artistic 
standpoint.  As  art,  it  is  only  an  attempt, 
very  unsatisfactory  at  the  best,  to  do 
what  the  material  cannot  possibly  effect. 
And  the  treatment  of  realistic  figure-subjects 
is,  for  similar  reasons,  but  in  a less  ratio, 
a necessary  failure.  The  style  of  work 
which  can  really  be  executed  in  tapestry 
with  effect  would  be  a more  conventional  and 
flat  method  of  treatment,  in  which,  for  instance, 
figures  were  interwoven  with  elaborate  deco- 
rative design,  not  attempting  to  be  pictorial. 
There  seems  to  be  plenty  of  good  workmanship 
available  at  Windsor ; what  is  wanted  is  that  it 
should  be  directed  into  a better  channel,  into  a 
type  of  design  more  suited  to  the  material. 

The  collection  we  are  speaking  of  also  in- 
cludes some  examples  of  a new  method  of 
decorative  effect,  for  screens  and  panels,  by  a 
metallic  solution  applied  to  natural  leaves, 
flowers,  and  sprays,  whereby  they  are,  as  it  may 
be  said,  fossilised  in  metal,  on  a ground  of  wood 
or  other  panel.  This  is  not,  of  course,  design, 
it  is  a process  merely;  but  it  seems  capable 
of  realising  some  rich  and  rather  novel  effects. 

The  exhibition  of  wood-carving  in  the  upper 
gallery  of  tho  same  establishment  is  arranged 
and  partly  contributed  to  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers, 
and  is  a kind  of  sequel  to  that  which  was 
arranged  under  his  supervision  in  the  Albert 
Hall  in  1879,  and  which  we  commented  on  at 
the  time.  The  collection,  chiefly  of  objects 
lent,  illustrates  some  of  the  greatest  refine- 
ments of  the  art  of  wood-carving,  as  well 
as  its  bolder  style.  The  quality  of 
high  finish  is  especially  perceptible  in  the 
medallion-portrait  of  Charles  II.,  by  Grinling 
Gibbons,  which  is  a masterpiece.  Some  of  the 
very  minute  and  delicate  boxwood  carvings, 
lent  by  Mr.  Spread,  ovals  which  look  as  if  meant 
for  personal  ornaments  rather  than  for  the 
ordinary  positions  of  wood-carving,  are  wondeifful 
in  execution,  but  they  are  curiosities  and  tours 
de  force  rather  than  true  wood-carving.  Among 
tho  examples  of  tho  opposite  type,  of  bold 
grandeur  of  style,  one  of  the  finest  is  the  panel 
of  a Flemish  altar-rail,  lent  by  Mr.  Spread 
(No.  35),  iu  which  the  ordinary  forms  of  Renais- 
sance foliage  ornament  are  treated  with  the 
greatest  freedom  and  vigour ; this  may  be 
compared  with  the  Jacobean  panels  near  it 
(No.  33),  which  are  exceedingly  neat  and 
finished,  but  look  tame  and  mechanical  both  in 
design  and  execution  beside  that  bold  piece 
of  flowing  work  of  tho  earlier  and  higher 
Renaissance  type.  Among  the  pieces  which, 
we  presume,  are  by  Mr.  Rogers  himself,  the 
most  important  is  a carved  oak  chimneypiece, 
very  fine  in  style,  and  not  over-finished  with 
surface  'York.  Two  ovals  of  snipe  and  wood- 


cock, by  the  late  Mr.  W.  G.  Rogers,  are  lent  by 
Mr.  Beaumont ; these  are  obviously  in  emula- 
tion of  Gibbons,  and  not  far  behind  their  model. 
Two  figures,  carved  by  Hogarth  when  an 
apprentice,  are  among  the  curiosities  of  tho 
exhibition,  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
have  commented  on  at  greater  length  did  time 
and  space  permit. 

The  collection  of  .wrought  ironwork,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  A.  Newman,  we 
shall  speak  of  more  particularly  next  week.  It 
contains  some  very  beautiful  and  interesting 
work. 


TWO  NEW  CITY  THOROUGHFARES. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  street,  with  a 
railway  beneath  it,  from  Great  Tower-hill  to 
Eastcheap,  will  be  opened  for  traffic  on  the  1st 
of  January  next.  We  may  point  out  that  tho 
scheme  for  this  straightened  approach  is  by  no  i 
means  novel  in  its  conception.  Iu  a plan  of 
1766,  set  out  by  J.  Gwynn, — who,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  had  quite  a prophetical  eye  for  tho  ; 
improvements  of  an  after-age, — the  thorough- 
fare is  clearly  foreshadowed.  We  see  it  as  a ■ 
wide  street,  reaching  from  the  eastern  end  of  ; 
Cannon-street  to  the  north-western  angle  of 
Tower-hill,  by  Trinity-square,  absorbing  both  i 
Little  and  Great  Eastcheap,  together  with  Great  : 
and  Little  Tower  streets.*  The  subsidiary 
alterations  indicated  in  Gwynn’s  plan  leave  ; 
untouched  all  the  church  sites  in  this  quarter,  , 
such  as  St.  Martin’s  Orgar  ; St.  Michael’s,  , 
Crooked-lane ; St.  Dionis  ; St.  Benet’s  Grass-  ■ 
church;  St.  Dunstan’s,  St.  Olave’s,  and  All  I 
Hallows.  But  situations  are  laid  down  for  a i 
new  Navy  Office  at  the  cast  of  All  Hallows  s 
Barking,  to  replace  the  building  then  existing  j. 
in  Seething-lane, — the  Navy  Office  of  Samuel  . 
Pepys’s  and  the  Earl  of  Sandwich’s  time,+  as  f 
well  as  for  a new  Victualling-office  where  tho  t 
Royal  Mint  now  stands.  The  victualling-offices 
were  subsequently  appropriated  for  the  Govern- 
ment tobacco-warehouses.  These  in  their  time  < 
gave  way  to  the  Mint  buildings,  erected  here  < 
1806-1811,  by  Johnson  and  Smirke,  since  the  i 
Tower,  where  our  coinage  had  been  produced  < 
ever  since  the  days  of  King  Edward  I.,  no  longer  i 
afforded  room  for  the  works.  The  Mint  cost  t 
altogether  nearly  262,0001.,  and  was  almost  t 
totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  October  31st,  1815.  . 
The  original  Victualling-office  had  succeeded  1 
that  East  Minster,  or  Abbey  of  Our  Lady  of  i 
Grace,  in  which  King  Edward  III.,  grateful  for  i 
a safe  return  from  France,  hoped  to  rival  and  1 
excel  the  other  great  Minster  in  the  West,  where  . 
so  many  of  the  Plantagenets  are  laid.  But  t 
considerable  changes  are  contemplated  by  the  i 
plan  in  Lower  Thames-street.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  widen  that  street,  and  to  build  an  i 
arcade  along  its  northern  side  more  remote  : 
from  the  I’iver,  having  at  the  middle  point,  just  t 
south  of  St.  Duustan’s  Church,  a fresh  Custom  i 
House,  instead  of  that  (being  Ripley’s  and  the  : 
fourth  one  built  here)  on  the  opposite  side  of  I 
the  road,  a little  further  eastward. 

So,  similarly,  with  Throgmorton-avenuo,  now  . 
being  made  through  Drapers’  Gardens.  A plan  i 
prepared  for  the  Corporation,  and  dated  1802, 
delineates  a fine  wide  street  to  join  the  then  j 
projected  Finsbury-circus  (site  of  Bethlehem  i 
Hospital,  Moorfields)  with  the  end  of  Throg- 
morton-street  and  so  by  Bartholoraew-lane  to  : 
the  Royal  Exchange. j;  That  street,  it  should 
be  observed,  passes  over  Bell  - alley,  Three  r 
Pigeon-alley,  Angel-court,  Copthall-court,  and  i 
Drapers’  Buildings,  and  to  the  west  of  old  Car- 
penters’ Hall  and  Garden  at  the  London-wall 
end.  The  Avenue  is  laid  to  the  east  of  the  t 
former  Hall,  which  has  been  re-erected  in  tho  i 
immediate  vicinity.  Moreover,  an  earlier  i 
scheme  of  J.  Gwynn,  1766,  embraces  two  i 
thoroughfares  from  Throgmorton-street  to  a : 
new  street  running  south  of  and  parallel  with  I 
London-wall,  these  thoroughfares  passing  at  ! 
either  side  of  Drapers’  Gardens,  which  they  , 
leave  intact.  Rather  more  than  two  years  ago,  > 
Mr.  Bassett  Keeling’s  designs  were  accepted  i 
for  continuing  the  eastern  portion  of  King’s 
Arms  Yard,  Moorgate- street,  us  a carriage-way  ; 
into  Tokenhouse-yard,  Lothbury.  This  involves 

* The  railway-shaft  facing  No.  14,  Trinity-square,— in  ' 
which  the  Scottish  noblemen  were  lodged  on  the  ere  of ) 
their  execution  in  the  years  1746,  1747, — marks  the  exact  : 
position  of  the  scaffolu. 

+ Established  temp.  Queen  Elizabeth  for  the  stores  • 
colleoted  by  Sir  Wm.  Wynter,  who  was  appointed  “ Sur- : 
veyor  of  our  Ships  ” by  patent  of  Edward  Vi. ; and  sold  I 
in  1788  for  11,5002. 

X John  Luffman’s  plan  shows  an  intended  continuation' 
of  this  fro"i  the  other  side  of  the  Exchange  in  a direct . 
line  to  the  foot  of  (old)  London  Bridge. 
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the  demolition  of  some  fine  old  merchants’ 
mansions,  one  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  all,  like  the  new 
restaurant,  occupying  land  leased  from  the 
Mercers’  Company,  to  whom  Sir  Richard  Whit- 
tington devised  it  in  trust.  Noteworthy  together 
with  these  specimens  of  the  houses  in  which 
City  traders  were  onoe  content  to  dwell,  and  at 
no  sacrifice  to  their  personal  comfort,  are  twelve 
in  the  adjoining  Warnford- court,  which  are  also 
being  pulled  down.  Built  in  1667,  just  after 
the  Great  Fire,  on  a site  sold  by  the  Grocers’ 
Company,  these  have  to  yield  to  the  more 
expensive  and  more  showy  tastes  of  the  present 
day.  One  of  them,  No.  6,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  the  residence  of  George  Peabody 
Avhen  occupied  with  business  in  London.  Mr. 
Reilly,  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane,  is  the  architect  for 
the  new  offices.  Standing  on  the  Bite  of  a 
house  and  garden  that  belonged  to  Lord  Arundel, 
Tokenhouse-yard  was  built  temp.  Charles  I.  by 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Petty,  one  of  our 
earliest  authors  on  political  economy.  Under- 
taking the  survey  of  Ireland  in  the  year 
1664,  he  had  in  sixteen  months’  time  com- 
pleted the  measurement  of  two  million 
eight  thousand  acres  of  forfeited  lands. 
For  this  work  he  had  contracted  to  receive 
Id.  per  acre,  and  did  actually  obtain  an 
estate  worth  6,000Z.  per  annum.  By  her 
marriage  with  Thomas,  twenty-first  Lord  of 
Kerry,  created  Viscount  Clanmaurice  and  Earl 
of  Kerry,  his  daughter  Anne  became  ancestress 
of  the  present  house  of  Fitzmaurice,  Earls  of 
Lansdowne.  Tokenhouse-yard  is  believed  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  manufacture  here, — 
iu  close  proximity  to  the  brassfoun dries  of 
Lothbury, — of  the  metal  tokens  which,  during 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  sup- 
plied the  great  deficiency  of  copper  halfpence 
and  farthings.*  Throgmorton-street,  where 
the  Drapers  settled  in  1541,  purchasing  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  the  house  and  garden-ground  of 
the  attainted  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
is  so  called  after  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton, 
whom  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  is  said  to  have 
poisoned.  This  Company,  third  on  the  list  of 
our  civic  guilds  or  masteries,  dates  from  about 
the  year  1330,  when  they  had  established  them- 
selves at  Cornhill.  Their  next  hall,  in  St. 
Swithin’s-lane,  is  first  mentioned  in  1405,  when 
we  find  particular  entries  of  the  lordly  feasts 
for  which  they  were  long  pre-eminent,  and  of  an 
apartment  they  yet  retain,  namely,  “The 
Ladies’  Chamber.” 


DISCOVERY  OF  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

Five  Roman  mile-stones  have  just  been  found 
on  a piece  of  land  not  far  from  Ladenburg,  near 
Mannheim ; valuable  antiquities  having  been 
discovered  in  the  same  place  in  the  sixth  decade 
of  this  century.  Ladenburg  (originally  Vicus 
Lopodunum,  later  called  Civitas  Ulpia  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  finally  known  as 
Civitas  Ulpia  Septimia  Nemetum,  after  the 
Emperor  Septimius  Severus)  was  the  centre  of 
a right- Rhenish  Roman  administrative  district 
uutil  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  when 
Roman  supremacy  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhino  was  overthrown  by  the  Alemanians. 
From  this  centre,  the  roads  of  the  Romans 
spread  to  Worms,  Heidelberg,  and  Speier,  and 
all  the  mile-stones  of  the  municipal  district 
refer  to  the  chief  place,  Ladenburg.  The  eight 
Roman  league-stones  found  six  years  ago  at 
Heidelberg  bear  the  words  A.LOP(oduuo) 
L(eugae)  IIII,  from  Lopodunum  4 Gallic 
leagues  = 6 Roman  miles  = 8-89  kilometres. 
Like  the  Heidelberg  mile-stones,  those  of 
Ladenburg  contain  the  names  of  a whole  series 
of  Roman  emperors,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  inscriptions  : — 

I.  Set  up  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Gordian 

III.,  in  A.D.  238 

/////////// 

IIII'  CAES  Imperatori  Caesari 


M • ANTONIO 
GORDIANO 
PIO  • FELICI  • AVG 
PMTRP 


Marco  Antonio 
Gordiano 

Pio,  Felici,  Auguato 

Pontifici  masicuo,  Tribunieia  potei 


r P • C • S • N Patri  patriae  Civitas  Septimia  Ne- 

metum 

l-|  Leugal 

(This  stone  was  either  marked  erroneously 
■ L • I = Leugaunaor  prirna,  or  brought  from  its 


* See  Burn's  catalogue  of  the  Beaufoy  Cabinet  in  the 
Guildhall  Museum,  and  J.  Y.  Akerman’s  work  on  “ Trades- 
men’s Tokens  current  in  London  1018-72,”  4to.,  1849. 


original  position,  half  an  hour’s  walk  from  the 
centre,  to  its  present  one.  The  fact  that  the 
base  is  wanting  is  in  favour  of  the  latter 
supposition.) 

II.  Set  up  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Philippus 
Arabicus  and  his  son  of  the  same  name,  “ the 
imperial  crown  prince  ” (Nobilissimus  Caesar), 
in  A.D.  246:— 


IMP  II I It  hill 
M -1111111111111 

pi  nn n u nn i 

F • AVG//// IIII 
PI/ /// /// //  / / 
l-\ll  II II  III  II 
ph  nun iiiii 
nob  ./////// 
C-V///A 


Iinperatori  Caesari 
Marco  J ulio 
Philippo  Pio 

Felici,  Augusto,  Tribunieia 
Potestate  III,  Consuli 
et  Marco  Julio 
Philippo 

Nobilissimo  Caesari 

Civitas  Ulpia  Septimia]  Nemetum. 


III.  Set  up  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Decius, 


in  A.D.  249  : — 


IMP- CAES 
G • MESSIO 
QUINTO 
1R0IAN0 
DEClO  • P • F 
INVICTO 

AUG  - P-M-T- P-P-P 
PROCOS • C - S N 


Iinperatori  Caesari 
Gaio  Messio 
Quinto 
Trajano 

Decio,  Pio,  Felici, 

Invicto 

Aug.,  Pont,  max.,  Trib.  pot.,  Patri 
patriae 

Procousuli  Civitas  Septimia  Nome- 
tura. 


IV.  Set  up  in  honour  of  the  younger  Decius, 
the  heir-apparent,  A.D.  250 : — 

Q HERENNIO  Quinto  Herennio 

fcTRUSCO  Etrusco 

MESSIO  • DECIO  Messi0  Decio 

NOBILISSIMO^  Nobilissimo 

CAESARI  C-VLSN  Caesari  Civitas  Ulpia  Sept. Nemetum. 

V.  Set  up  in  honour  of  the  emperors  Valerian 
and  Gallienus,  in  A.D.  254  : — 


IMPP • CAESS 

P - LICINIO 

VALERIAS 

ET- P LICINIO 

GALIENO 

PIS  • FELICI BVS 

AVGG  - C - V - S N 


Imperatoribus  Caesaribus 

Publio  Licinio 

Valeriano 

et  Publio  Licinio 

Gallieno 

Piis,  Felieibus 

Augustis  Civitas  Ulpia  8ept.  Neme- 
tum. 


The  above  inscriptions,  all,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  second,  well  preserved,  correspond 
with  those  found  in  1877  at  Heidelberg, 
which  were  described  by  the  well-known  anti- 
quary, Herr  Karl  Christ,  of  Heidelberg,  in  the 
Bonner  Jahrbiicher,  lxi.  10  and  lxiv.  62.  It  is 
hoped  that  three  other  league-stones  (erected  in 
honour  of  Elagabalus,  Severus  Alexander,  and 
Maximinius)  will  be  ultimately  discovered. 
Large  stone  slabs,  over  2 metres  in  length  and 
30  centimetres  in  thickness,  and  a large  square 
stone,  are  still  lying,  at  a depth  of  about 
3 metres,  in  the  same  place  at  Ladenburg,  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  much  is  hidden 
beneath  them. 


LUTHER’S  CONVENT  IN  ROME. 

All  roads,  says  the  old  proverb  of  pilgrim 
days,  lead  to  Rome,  and  many  of  that  yearly 
increasing  crowd  who  at  this  season, — some 
invalids,  others  pleasure-seekers, — flying  our 
northern  winter,  flit  southwards  will,  we  may 
be  sure,  long  before  the  snows  have  made  their 
appearance  with  us,  be  enjoying  themselves 
under  the  pleasant  Italian  sky  on  their  first 
stay  in  the  Eternal  City.  Of  that  number  how 
many,  we  wonder,  when  they  visit  the  famous 
Pincio,  looking  down  over  the  panorama  at 
their  feet,  and  immediately  below,  the  Piazza 
del  Popolo  with  the  conspicuous  group  of  Sta. 
Maria  del  Popolo,  are  aware  that  in  the  adjoin- 
ing convent,  no  longer  the  home  of  its  former 
occupants,  the  Augustine  monks,  once  resided 
during  his  short  residence  in  Catholic  Rome  the 
great  champion  of  the  reformed  religion, 
Martin  Luther.  It  is  a memory  which  the 
devout  Roman  Catholic  would  endeavour  to 
forget,  but  history,  with  its  inexorable  rigour, 
can  never  pass  by  what  to  the  Protestant 
visitor  to  Rome  should  add  a ten-fold  interest  to 
the  church  whose  pompous  marvels  are  shown 
with  so  much  pride. 

Guide-books  and-  ciceroni  never  fail  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the  splendour  of 
the  Chigi  chapel,  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio, 
the  marbles, — with  all  their  fascinating  Italian 
names,  verde,  giallo , nero  antico,  and  how  many 
others, — of  the  Cibo  chapel,  the  architecture  of 
Bernini  and  the  sculpture  of  the  Renaissance ; 
and,  truth  to  say,  of  his  visit  to  Rome  the 
stranger  cannot  fail  to  bear  away  a vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  interior  effect  of  Sta.  Maria  del 


Popolo.  The  painters  have  long  known  the 
beauties  of  the  church ; but  just  now,  the  pave- 
ment of  the  old  church  will  be  found  in  the 
afternoons  almost  unseemingly  strewn  with 
painters’  easels, — we  are  not  exaggerating  when 
we  say  a dozen  or  two, — before  which  are  sitting 
chiefly  young  lady-artists  depicting  the  interior 
beauties  of  the  church.  It  is  a little  singular 
that  while  thus  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo  is  crowded 
with  sketchers,  the  even  more  suggestive  church 
of  the  Ara  Cceli  is  as  deserted  and  sombre  in  its 
romantic  silence  as  when,  tradition  tells  us,  its 
solitude  suggested  to  Gibbon  the  theme  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  the  Cata- 
combs that  the  lover  of  silence  should  repair  in 
the  Rome  of  to-day,  but  to  the  church  at  the 
top  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  Ara  Cceli 
side  by  side  with  the  broad  flight  of  the  Capitol 
stairs. 

While  to  the  architect,  the  painter,  and  the 
antiquary  the  interest  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo 
is  written  in  every  stone,  there  is  an  event  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  church,  recalled 
by  no  tomb,  by  no  fresco,  by  no  tablet,  but 
treasured  by  tradition,  the  residence  of  Martin 
Luther  in  the  adjoining  cohvent.  Luther’s 
visit  to  Rome  occupies  an  important  place  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  great  Reformer. 
Luther  had  but  recently  been  appointed, — by 
the  advice  of  the  benevolent  Staupitz,  so  long 
his  spiritual  adviser, — professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  new  university  which  had  been  founded 
at  Wittenberg  by  Albert  of  Saxony,  the  Weiss 
Kbnig  of  Albert  Diirer  and  Hans  Burgkmair. 
It  was  shortly  after  this,  in  1511,  that  Luther  was 
sent  to  Rome  on  business  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  order  of  the  Augustines  in 
Germany.  Arrived  in  the  city  of  the  Popes  he 
was  lodged  in  the  convent  near  the  Porta 
del  Popolo.  He  stayed  only  a few  weeks, 
but  it  is  from  this  brief  connexion  with 
the  history  of  his  eventful  life  that  there 
attaches  an  additional  interest  to  the  hallowed 
shadow  of  the  now-deserted  convent  where 
once  resided  during  his  short  visit  to  Rome, 
the  young  Augustine,  “ Frate  Martino,”  the 
Martin  Luther  of  Protestant  history,  who 
more  than  once,  as  he  himself  relates,  celebrated 
mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Gothic  Church  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Popolo. 


THE  UNCOVERING  OF  THE  FAQADE  OF 
THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  FLORENCE. 

The  facade  of  the  Duomo  of  Florence,  begun 
seven  years  ago  and  finished  from  its  base  to 
the  crowning  point,  was  uncovered  to  public 
view  on  Wednesday,  the  5th  of  December. 
The  ceremony  was  a very  undemonstrative  one, 
no  enthusiasm  was  shown,  and  it  was  accom- 
panied by  an  expressive  silence. 

The  original  design  by  the  architect,  the 
late  Emilio  de  Fabris,  was  that  terminating  in 
the  three  gable  points ; but  on  its  being- 
exhibited,  it  elicited  so  many  grave  objections 
that  he  determined  to  finish  it  to  the  height  of 
the  balustrade  that  runs  round  the  cathedral, 
and  leave  the  style  of  completion  to  be  decided 
by  the  public,  whether  it  should  be  tricuspidial 
or  basilical.  Accordingly  two  erections  in  wood 
have  been  arranged ; that  on  the  north-west 
Bide  has  its  terminal  and  lantern ; that  on  the 
south-east  the  basilical  style,  with  its  balustrade 
like  that  running  round  the  other  parts  of  the 
edifice.  The  fervour  of  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  the  crowning  of  the  fatjade  runs  as 
high  as  a political  point  in  tho  time  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines. 

The  majority  will  be  found  in  favour  of  the 
Basilican  style,  the  gables  losing  ground  every 
hour  the  more  the  effects  are  studied.  The 
objections  to  the  latter  are  very  decided. 
Standing  a few  hundred  yards  from  the  north- 
west point  of  the  facade,  and  looking  towards 
the  east,  the  beautiful  line  of  Brunelleschi’s 
cupola  is  cut  up  cruelly  by  the  gable  and  the 
unmeaning  cage-like  lantern ; while,  if  adopted, 
the  Campanile  of  Giotto  would  suffer  equally 
from  the  confusion  of  styles  thrown  so  close  to 
it.  Precedent  examples  are  named,  by  those 
favouring  the  three  gables,  of  the  facades  of 
Orvieto  and  Siena;  but  neither  possesses  a 
cupola  or  campanile*  like  Santa  Maria  dei  Fiori 
of  Florence. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  balustrade  carried  on  at 


* Like  many  other  person*,  our  correspondent  does  nol 
seem  to  be  aware  that  the  Campanile  itself  was  intended 
to  have  a spire,  and  that,  in  its  present  state,  it  is 
unfinished. 
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the  same  height  as  that  of  the  north  and  south 
fides,  comes  too  close  on  to  the  niches  of  the 
twelve  apostles. 

Objections  maybe  made  to  the  minuteness  of 
the  decorative  part,  to  the  want  of  depth  of  the 
portals,  which,  compared  with  those  of  Orvieto 
and  Siena,  are  very  inferior ; also  to  the  size  of 
the  four  lower  niches,  in  which  the  statues  of 
the  four  dignitaries  of  the  Church  who  at 
different  periods  blessed  the  building  of  this 
church,  from  its  foundation  in  1296,  to  the 
blessing  of  its  temporary  facade  in  1446.  These 
seated  figures  seem  somewhat  over- ponderous. 
All  the  statues  placed  in  the  niches,  works  of 
Florentine  sculptors,  are  in  plaster  only  ; modi- 
fications might  therefore  be  made  when  putting 
them  into  marble. 

The  workmanship  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 
It  has  been  carried  on  with  a zeal  and  perfection 
of  execution  equal  to  those  shown  in  days  of  old. 
It  is  like  that  of  the  most  highly-finished 
mosaic, — not  a crevice  of  a hair’s  breadth  to 
be  found  between  the  different  marbles. 

The  greatest,  almost  incredible,  economy  has 
been  used  in  the  undertaking.  Both  the 
lamented  De  Fabris  and  his  successor,  Del 
Moro,  worked  at  the  plans,  kept  the  accounts, 
correspondence,  did  the  work  even  of  master 
builders,  with  a noble  disinterestedness  worthy 
the  object  they  sought  to  accomplish. 

Few  workmen  have  been  employed.  The 
material  work  has  been  directed  by  an  intelli- 
gent stone-cutter,  one  Malucetti. 

The  whole  has  been  carried  out  by  public  and 
voluntary  subscription,  from  that  of  the  2001. 
of  the  rich  to  the  halfpenny  of  the’  Door.  The 
cost  of  the  work  to  now  amounts  to  about 
27,0001. 

An  animated  balloting  is  now  going  on  to 
discover  public  opinion. 

The  serious  divergence  of  opinion  may  lead 
to  an  endless  delay,  but  it  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  work  may  be  speedily  resumed, 
when  it  is  said  the  faqade  cau  be  completed  in 
less  than  a year,  if  funds  sufficient  are  found. 

Firenze. 


NEW  PREMISES,  NEW-STREET, 
BISHOPSGATE-STREET. 

The  building  illustrated  occupies  the  site 
of  the  old  houses  and  has  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Eaton  & Sons,  silk  brokers, 
who  have  removed  from  Old  Broad-street.  It 
contains  a lofty  and  well-lighted  basement  and 
four  floors  above  it,  with  attics  for  housekeeper 
in  addition.  Each  floor  is  well  lighted  both 
back  and  front.  The  ground-floor  is  used  for 
offices,  the  first  and  second  floors  for  silk 
sampling-rooms,  the  third  being  for  the  period- 
ical silk  sales.  Convenient  lavatories  are  pro- 
vided for  each  floor.  There  are  strong  rooms  in 
the  basement  and  on  the  ground-floor.  The  main 
staircase  is  of  teak,  with  handrail  and  balusters 
of  walnut  and  pitch-pine.  The  floor  of  the  base- 
mentis  paved  with  wood-block  paving.  There  isa 
lift  from  the  basement  to  the  street,  and  another 
delivering  to  each  floor.  The  front  of  the 
building  is  of  white  Suffolk  bricks  with  Bath 
stone  cornices  and  dressings. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  are  effected  by 
the  HColus  Ventilating  Company,  of  235,  High 
Holboru,  the  warming  being  by  means  of  two 
of  the  company’s  new  gas  stoves,  fixed  in  the 
basement,  which  deliver  a copious  supply  of 
pure,  fresh,  warm  air  to  each  floor  by  means  of 
shafts  passing  up  each  side  of  the  building 
with  valves  in  each  room  to  regulate  the 
supply,  and  the  vitiated  air  is  drawn  away  by 
flues  in  the  side  walls,  on  the  top  of  which  are 
powerful  exhaust-ventilators,  which  work  admi- 
rably. Tho  “Water  Spray”  ventilator  of  the 
company  is  also  fitted  to  be  used  in  connexion 
with  the  stoves  when  the  outer  air  is  close  and 
warm.  The  consumption  of  gas  is  very  small, 
the  heat  regular  and  without  any  smell. 

The  lifts  have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Way- 
good  & Co. ; the  sanitary  work  by  Messrs. 
Stidder. 

The  contractors  were  Messrs.  W.  Cubitt  & 
Co.,  and  the  architect,  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
Dashwood  House,  9,  New  Broad-street. 


A Marble  Statue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was 

unveiled  at  the  City  Liberal  Club,  in  Walbrook, 
on  Thursday  last,  the  13th  inst.,  by  Mr.  B.  W. 
Currie.  The  statue  is  by  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford. 
The  granite  pedestal  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Bellnian  & Ivey,  of  Wigmore-street. 


DESIGN  FOR  A COTTAGE  HOSPITAL. 

The  object  kept  in  view  in  this  design,  which 
received  the  second  premium  in  a recent  com- 
petition for  a new  hospital  of  this  class  at 
Surbiton,  has  been  to  produce  a convenient 
plan,  suitable  in  all  respects  for  the  object  in 
view,  and  so  arranged  as  to  secure  the  greatest 
amount  of  comfort  for  the  wards,  and  thoroughly 
good  and  economical  working  for  the  adminis- 
trative part  of  the  building. 

The  special  points  required  in  a small  hospital 
of  this  class  have  been  taken  into  account ; the 
accident  ward  and  operating-room  (the  latter 
lighted  from  above)  are  kept  so  that  they  can 
be  well  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
the  convalescent  room  is  rendered  cheerful  and 
inviting  by  a south  and  west  aspect  and  a large 
projecting  bay ; the  water-closets  are  properly 
cut  off  by  ventilating  lobbies;  and  the  plan 
generally  is  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  most 
of  the  spaces.  On  the  upper  floor  a verandah 
provides  means  for  the  nurses  to  get  change  of 
air  occasionally  without  leaving  the  upper  floor 
of  the  building.  The  plan  and  design  are  by 
Mr.  Loxwood  King,  architect. 


PALACE  FOR  THE  MAHARAJA  HOLKAR 
OF  INDERE,  CENTRAL  INDIA. 

This  important  building  is  very  solidly  con- 
structed of  stone  and  marble,  arranged  in 
three  colours, — the  lower  or  basement  story  in 
dark  grey;  all  the  rusticated  work  in  pale 
purple  ; the  mouldings,  &c.,  pure  white,  with 
delicate  rose-coloured  columns  and  pilasters ; 
the  statuary  in  white  marble,  and  the  roof 
covered  with  brilliantly  - coloured  enamelled 
tiles.  All  the  external  ironwork  is  richly  gilt. 
The  general  effect  will  be  costly  and  rich  in  the 
extreme.  Great  variety  of  light  and  shade  is 
obtained  by  the  numerous  open  arches  and 
recesses,  forming  ample  shelter  on  all  sides 
from  the  sun’s  powerful  rays.  The  interior  of 
the  Durbar  Hall  is  a bold  and  striking  design, 
elaborately  treated,  a view  of  which  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  give  in  a future  number. 

The  work  is  being  carried  out  from  the  de- 
signs of  Mr.  John  Campbell,  architect,  of 
Bombay.  Our  illustration  is  from  a water- 
colour drawing  by  Mr.  George  Nattress,  of 
Great  James-steeet,  London. 


THE  INDIAN  COURT,  SOUTH 
KENSINGTON. 

Amongst  the  important  additions  which  have 
been  recently  made  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  great  Indian  Court  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting,  and  is  decidedly  the  most 
extensive.  Owing  to  its  great  size  and  height 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  reconstruct  within 
it  whole  fronts  of  houses,  and  large  portions  of 
buildings,  so  that  instead  of  merely  studying 
Indian  architecture  piece  by  piece,  we  may  now 
gather  a good  idea  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
street  architecture  of  that  wonderful  country. 
The  South  Kensington  authorities  also  deserve 
all  thanks  for  rescuing  so  many  exquisite  archi- 
tectural works  from  destruction.  It  is  a painful 
fact  that  our  conquest  of  India,  and  our 
attempts  to  introduce  European  civilisation 
into  that  country,  have  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  native  art.  Any  one  who  will 
compare  Indian  works  executed  half  a century 
back  with  articles  being  now  produced,  cannot 
help  being  struck  by  the  deterioration  both  in 
design  and  execution. 

The  art  now  springing  up  in  India  is 
simply  a bad  imitation  of  European  work 
of  the  worst  description.  That  this  should 
be  so  is  a matter  of  the  greatest  regret, 
because  the  native  workmen  possess  a skill 
in  the  design  and  execution  of  ornamental 
detail,  which  has  probably  never  been  surpassed 
in  any  country,  or  in  any  age.  That  these  very 
workmen  should  be  encouraged  in  giving  up 
their  own  style  of  work  in  order  to  make  imita- 
tions of  the  miserable  modern  European  art- 
workmanship,  itself  at  best  an  imitation,  or 
revival,  of  the  designs  of  some  former  age,  is 
simply  the  most  disastrous  fact  connected  -with 
the  history  of  modern  art.  Here,  absolutely 
with  art -workmen  equal  in  artistic  and 
executive  skill  to  those  of  the  best  period  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  are  forcing  upon  these  men 
our  own  vulgarity  and  degradation.  These  may 
seem  strong  expressions,  but  let  any  one  com- 
pare these  native  works  at  the  South  Kensington 


Exhibition  with  the  best  European  products  of 
our  time,  and  we  venture  to  think  that  he  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  ornamen- 
tation goes,  we  are  utter  savages  compared  with 
these  Orientals.  So  far  from  designing  their 
wonderful  geometric  patterns,  we  can  scarcely 
draw  them  when  we  see  them  before  us.  Then 
again,  look  at  their  use  of  colour,  which  is 
simply  perfect.  Whether  they  use  the  brightest 
or  the  most  subdued  tones,  it  makes  no 
difference,  — everything,  is  harmonious  and 
delightful.  Now  all  this  is  rapidly  disappearing 
before  the  growth  of  ‘‘European  civilisation.” 
Our  European  settlers  in  India  will  have  their 
“ home  comforts  ” ; they  will  insist  upon  having 
“the  neat  stucco  portico,”  balustrade,  and 
pediment,  of  the  London  “jerry  builder”  ! We 
have  just  been  looking  at  some  photographs  of 
Calcutta,  showing  the  “palaces”  of  the 
European  “merchant  princes.”  Is  such  con- 
temptible architecture  to  be  found  anywhere 
else  in  the  whole  world  ? Here  is  a building 
with  a huge  pediment,  constructed  of  rubbish 
covered  with  plaster,  half  of  this  abomination 
has  broken  away  from  tho  wall,  which  refuses 
to  remain  any  longer  in  such  bad  company  ! 
Opposite  is  another  “ palace,”  with  one  whole 
pilaster,  two  half  dittos,  and  the  cap  and  base 
of  a fourth  : the  putty  or  glue  with  which  they 
were  stuck  to  the  front  has,  we  suppose,  melted 
iu  the  Eastern  sun  ! It  is  painful  to  think  that 
the  native  workmen  should  be  taught  by  us  to 
build  such  vile  rubbish,  and  to  execute  such 
degraded  designs.  And  we  are  glad  to  see  the 
South  Kensington  authorities  bringing  together, 
while  they  still  exist,  examples  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  native  Indian  work. 

Our  illustration  shows  the  fronts  of  two  re- 
markable houses,  dating  from  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  were  formerly  at  Ahmenabad, 
one  of  which  was  called  the  House  of  Shams- 
Shah-Bahadur.  The  whole  of  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  composed  of  floral  work,  and  shows 
strong  Persian  influences  in  the  design.  The 
splendid  ceiling  to  the  left  of  our  drawing  is  a 
work  of  totally  different  character,  the  orna- 
mentation being  for  the  most  part  composed  of 
figure  subjects  and  grotesques.  This  formed 
a portion  of  the  Pagoda  of  Cochin,  which  was  i 
pulled  down  in  1881. 

The1  beautiful  doorway  to  the  right  comes 
from  Amritzur,  the  balcony  from  Lahore,  and 
the  doorway  and  window  in  the  corner  of  tho 
room  from  the  Punjab.  These  latter  are  all  of  ! 
very  late  date,  some  of  them  not  earlier  than  the 
end  of  the  last  or  commencement  of  the  present  l 
century,  and  there  are  examples  dating  almost  ! 
from  the  present  time,  showing  that  it  is  not  : 
too  late  even  now  to  rescue  this  beautiful  style  1 
of  art  from  entirely  disappearing  before  the  ! 
march  of  European  “ civilisation.” 

H.  W.  B. 


ST.  BEDE’S  CHURCH,  LIVERPOOL. 

We  illustrate,  this  week,  a new  church  which  i 
is  about  to  be  built  in  the  Hartington-road,  , 
Liverpool.  The  church  is  to  consist  of  five  ■ 
wide  bays  and  an  apsidal  east  end  for  the  s 
sanctuary,  the  chancel  floor  being  brought  out 
to  the  first  bay  of  the  nave,  to  give  an  unbroken  i 
line  to  the  arcades,  for  appearance  of  length,  , 
the  site  necessitating  a rather  short  church.  . 
There  are  also  aisles,  two  transepts,  north  and  I 
south  porches,  with  a tower  and  spire  adjoining  : 
the  south  transept,  this  being  the  only  spot  on  i 
the  site  where  it  could  be  placed,  and  the  ground-  • 
floor  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a vestry.  The  ! 
church  is  designed  to  hold  750  people.  It  is  to  > 
be  built  of  the  local  red  stone,  and  the  arcade  ) 
pillars  will  be  of  magnesian  limestone.  The  i 
estimated  cost  is  7,500 1.  The  architects  are  1 

Messrs.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts  &A.  H.  Mackmurdo. 


The  Drainage  of  Kilburn. — In  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  before  Baron 
Pollock,  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  v.  The  Willesden  Local  Board,  came  up. 
It  raised  the  question  whether  districts  outside 
the  Metropolitan  area,  as  defined  by  the  Me- 
tropolis Management  Act,  1855,  are  entitled  to 
discharge  their  sewage  into  the  Metropolitan 
main  drainage  system,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
having  no  power  to  levy  a rate  outside  their 
own  area.  The  plaintiffs  asked  for  an  injunc- 
tion as  regarded  both  the  Kilburn  and  the 
Harlesden  districts.  His  lordship  granted  the 
injunction  in  the  Kilburn  case,  with  costs,  and 
a qualified  injunction  in  the  other  case. 
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OPEN  SPACES  AND  RECREATION 
GROUNDS. 

This  was  the  subject  of  an  interesting  paper, 
read  by  Mr.  Alderman  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Salford, 
at  a meeting  of  the  Manchester  Field  Naturalists’ 
Society,  held  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  Manchester, 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  After  speaking  of 
the  useful  work  done  by  this  Society  for  many 
years  past  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  Nature,  further  progress  in  which 
work  would,  he  believed,  greatly  mitigate  the 
growth  of  those  terrible  social  evils  which  are 
created  by  the  congested  state  of  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  he  expressed  it  as  his  conviction, 
from  a considerable  acquaintance  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  classes  in  Lancashire  towns, 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  highly-paid 
artisans  who  have  no  occasion  to  live  in  the  slnms 
unless  they  choose.  Having  shown  the  intimate 
connexion  between  open  spaces  and  health,  and 
that  the  unwholesomeness  of  crowded  districts 
is  not  only  a cause  of  degradation,  physical 
weakness,  and  pauperism  among  the  inhabitants, 
but  a perpetual  tax  upon  the  ratepayers  and  a 
charge  upon  the  benevolent,  the  lecturer  referred 
to  and  quoted  from  a pamphlet  recently  pub- 
lished on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Herbert  Phillips, 
and  described  what  has  been  done  by  the  Sal- 
ford Corporation  in  getting  hold  of  some  of  the 
odd  scraps  and  corners  of  land  which  occur 
along  all  recently-widened  thoroughfares,  plant- 
ing them  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  providing 
them  with  seats.  He  urged  that  although  the 
building  regulations  of  the  borough  gave 
them  lar  better  streets  and  wider  area  than 
they  had  a few  years  ago,  it  would  be 
desirable,  when  they  next  went  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  obtain  improved  building  regulations. 
He  suggested  that  it  would  be  a great  public 
advantage  for  municipal  bodies  to  obtain  Par- 
liamentary powers  to  compel  landowners  to 
devote  say  one  acre  as  open  area  in  every  twenty 
acres  they  sold  for  building  purposes.  After 
referring  to  the  account  in  last  week’s  Builder 
of  the  open  spaces  provided  by  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Dwellings  Company,  the  lecturer 
urged  that  when  a builder  of  houses  is  prepared 
to  allow  more  passage  accommodation  and  more 
street  space  than  he  is  absolutely  required  to 
do  by  the  building  regulations,  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  should  have  power  to  pave 
and  flag,  free  of  extra  charge,  all  such  extra 
space  devoted  to  the  public.  In  Salford  this 
had  already  been  done  to  some  extent,  but  there 
was  further  scope  for  such  action.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  lecturer  said  he  viewed  with  some 
alarm  the  idea  that  the  evils  of  congested  town 
dwellings  must  be  ameliorated  by  Government 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  public  loans.  If  the 
Legislature  stepped  in  at  all  it  should  be  in 
order  to  invest  local  authorities  wdth  stronger 
powers  and  more  stringent  building  regulations. 
The  cure  for  existing  evils  in  this  respect  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  themselves.  They  had 
demanded  and  obtained  free  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  public  baths,  and  other  good 
things  ; let  them,  therefore,  co-operate  to  make 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor  more  worthy  of  a 
Christian  community  and  of  the  triumphs  of 
local  self-government. 


MACHINERY  AT  THE  SMITHFIELD 
CLUB  SHOW. 

The  display  of  machinery  in  connexion  with 
the  eighty-sixth  annual  Cattle  Show  of  the 
Smithlield  Club  does  not  include  many  exhibits 
of  special  interest  to  the  building  trades. 
Agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are,  of 
course,  in  the  ascendant,  but  even  among  these 
it  was  not  possible  to  detect  many  novelties. 
Such  well-known  firms  as  Aveling  & Porter, 
Rochester;  Barrows  & Stewart,  of  Banbury; 
and  Clayton  & Shuttleworth,  of  Lincoln,  have 
no  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  repute.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  Messrs.  Davey, 
Paxman,  & Co.,  who  exhibit  portable,  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  semi-fixed  engines,  of 
great  excellence  of  design  and  finish.  This 
firm  lays  itself  out  to  give  special  attention 
to  engines  for  electric  lighting,  and  the 
engines  which  they  supplied  for  this  purpose  to 
the  recent  Fisheries  Exhibition  won  high  en- 
comiums from  all  who  saw  them.  Mr.  James 
Coultas,  of  Grantham,  has  on  exhibition  a good 
portable  engine,  exhibiting  many  improvements, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  absence  of  all  bolt- 
holes under  the  lagging.  The  engine  is  fitted 
with  Coultas’s  patent  chimney-elevator,  a very 


necessary  improvement,  both  for  convenience 
and  for  safety  of  the  workmen.  Messrs.  John 
Fowler  & Co.,  of  Leeds ; Messrs.  Richard  Garrett 
& Sons,  of  Leiston  ; Messrs.  R.  Hornsby  & Sons, 
of  Grantham ; Messrs.  Marshall,  Sons,  & Co., 
of  Gainsborough ; Messrs,  llansomes,  Head,  & 
Jefferies,  of  Ipswich;  and  Messrs.  Ruston, 
Proctor,  & Co.,  Lincoln,  hold  their  own, 
as  usual.  Messrs.  E.  R.  & F.  Turner,  of 
Ipswich,  show,  among  other  exhibits,  varieties 
of  their  excellent  and  compact  “Gippeswyk” 
engines,  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  terms  of 
commendation  on  previous  occasions.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Hindley,  of  Bourton,  shows  some  of  his 
excellent  horizontal  and  vertical  engines ; in 
the  latter  some  very  considerable  improvements 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity,  durability,  and 
accessibility  of  parts  have  lately  been  made. 
Messrs.  R.  Waygood  & Co.  are  exhibitors  of  a 
good  horizontal  expansive  engine,  with  patent 
governor.  Messrs.  Henry  Wurr  & Co.  show 
some  very  useful  machinery  for  the  builder’s 
yard,  and  for  use  on  jobs,  including  woodwork- 
ing machinery,  combined  engines  and  mortar- 
mills,  &c. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits,  Mr.  John 
Bellamy,  of  Byng-street,  Millwall,  exhibits 
wrought-iron  tanks  for  agricultural  and  other 
purposes.  Messrs.  Burney  & Co.,  of  Millwall 
Docks,  are  also  exhibitors  of  the  same  class  of 
goods.  Messrs.  F.  Morton  & Co.,  of  Liverpool, 
exhibit  models  of  galvanised  corrugated  iron 
structures.  The  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Com- 
pany show  some  of  their  excellent  stable,  cow- 
house, and  piggery  fittings,  than  which  none 
can  be  better.  Crosskill  & Sons,  of  Beverley, 
are  among  the  exhibitors  of  vans  and  carts. 
Messrs.  Bradford  & Co.  are  exhibitors  of 
laundry  machinery.  Messrs.  F.  Rosher  & 
Co.  show  stable  paving,  and  Messrs.  Fabian 
Bros,  exhibit  a new  and  ingenious  iron- 
ing machine,  admirably  adapted  for  the  use 
of  laundries  or  large  public  institutions.  The 
linen  to  be  ironed  is  passed  over  a revolving 
cylinder,  beneath  the  polished  surface  of  a 
saddle-shaped  “ iron  ” extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  cylinder,  and  to  which  (the 
“iron”)  a to-and-fro  motion  is  imparted, 
lengthwise  of  the  cylinder.  The  “ iron  ” is 
hollow,  and  heated  by  steam.  Mr.  Hancock 
exhibits  his  “ Paragon  Automatic  Combination 
Bolt  and  Unpickable  Lock,”  of  the  merits  of 
which  we  have  previously  spoken. 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  DWELLINGS  OF 
THE  LONDON  POOR. 

The  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Fowler)  pre- 
sided on  Tuesday  at  a meeting  which  he  had 
convened  in  the  Egyptian  Hall  of  the 
Mansion  House  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  London  poor.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Bishop  of  Bedford,  Archdeacon  Farrar,  Mr.  W. 
Fowler,  M.P.,  Sir  R.  Carden,  Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton,  Sir  Edward  Watkin,  Lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  the  Rev.  W.  Rogers,  the  Rev.  S.A. 
Barnett,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  Mr.  George  Potter, 
and  others  interested  in  the  question. 

The  Lord  Mayor  opened  the  meeting  by 
briefly  expressing  his  opinion  that  what  they 
needed  was  more  sympathy  between  the  rich 
and  the  poorer  classes,  and  paying  a well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  clergy  who  had  worked 
among  the  poor  in  the  East  end,  and  the  house- 
to-house  work  of  the  City  Mission. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  Mr.  Sawell, 
secretary  of  the  City  Mission,  said  the  root  of 
the  whole  question  was  found  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  They  might  clear  away  the 
“rookeries,”  but  it  was  more  difficult  to  change 
the  habits  of  the  “rooks.”  This,  he  believed, 
would  scarcely  be  done  in  a generation. 

Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  the  chairman  of  the 
first  established  Artisans’  Dwellings  Company, 
said  he  believed  private  enterprise  was  the  only 
solution  of  this  great  question  ; State  aid  should 
be  entirely  dismissed  from  the  calculation,  and 
they  must  depend  upon  their  own  exertions. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  pro- 
posed remedies,  and  especially  that  of  emigra- 
tion, which  was  absurd.  They  did  not  want 
fresh  laws  ; all  that  was  needed  was  to  put  the 
present  legislation  in  force. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  conclusions  are 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  views  we  have 
already  expressed  in  a recent  article,  and  in  a 
note  to  a letter  on  the  subject  which  we  printed 
last  week. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  close  of  the 


meeting,  somewhat  lengthy  in  wording,  but  the 
main  end  of  which  was  in  the  same  direction, 
viz.,  that  the  consolidation  and  more  vigorous 
enforcing  of  existing  statutes  in  regard  to 
insanitary  dwellings,  was  the  best  weapon  that 
could  be  used  to  fight  against  evils  which  are 
not  wholly  within  the  province  either  of  law  or 
philanthropy. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

Wolverhampton. — At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Wolverhampton  School  of  Art,  held  on  the 
30th  ult.,  Sir  Rupert  Kettle,  in  the  course  of 
some  remarks  on  the  practical  applications  of 
art,  remarked  that  he  would  have  been  much 
better  pleased  had  they  been  able  to  see  upon 
the  school  walls  some  examples  of  the  applica- 
tion of  art  education  to  the  productive  indus- 
tries of  the  town.  The  desire  was  that  the 
trade  of  the  town  should  be  developed.  There- 
fore it  would  have  given  him  pleasure  to  have 
seen  an  attempt  at  modelling  of  metal-work 
patterns,  or  the  drawing  of  designs  of  some- 
thing made  in  the  town.  His  desire  was  that 
the  principle  of  art  should  be  applied  to  somo 
ornamental  or  decorative  work  which  would  bo 
absolutely  useful  to  the  place,  and  he  hoped  that 
a class  would  shortly  be  formed  in  the  school 
having  that  object  in  view.  As  an  example,  he 
instanced  the  great  usefulness  of  modelling  in 
wax  for  the  improvement  of  brasswork  made  in 
the  town,  and  hoped  some  attention  would  be 
given  to  art  teaching  of  that  character.  He 
remarked  that  if  among  the  judges  at  South 
Kensington  one  had  been  appointed  to  judge  the 
merits  of  the  rendering  of  surface  textures, 
the  school  would  have  stood  very  much  higher 
in  the  prize-list. 

Newbury . — On  Saturday  last  the  prizes  gained 
by  the  students  in  the  Science  and  Art  Schools 
at  Newbury  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Walter, 
M.P.,  who  delivered  an  address  to  the  students, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  commented  on  the 
entire  neglect  in  the  great  public  schools,  till 
very  recently,  of  any  instruction  in  science  or 
art.  He  considered  these  subjects,  up  to  a cer- 
tain point,  should  be  part  of  the  instruction  of 
every  boy  and  girl. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATIONS  FOE  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,585.  W.  J.  Penny,  London.  Window-sashes 
and  sash-frames.  Nov.  30,  1883. 

5,596.  G.  Greig,  Harvieston.  Ventilating 
apparatus.  Dec.  1,  1883. 

5,621.  G.  W.  von  Nawrocki,  Berlin.  Laying 
wood  pavement.  (Com.  by  R.  Albrecht,  Tilsit, 
Germany.)  Dec.  3,  1883. 

5,640.  H.  Darby,  London.  Stoves  for 
warming  air  for  heating  apartments  or 
buildings,  &c.  Dec.  4,  1883. 

5,650.  R.  Hall  and  C.  C.  Woodcock,  Leicester. 
Wood-paving.  Dec.  5,  1883. 

5,659.  W.  P.  Thompson,  Liverpool.  Seat- 
trap  for  wash-basins,  water-closets,  &c.  (Com. 
by  A.  Edwards,  Ashbury  Park,  U.S.A.)  Dec. 
6,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  dates  named  : — 

Dec.  4,  1883. 

3,718.  B.  D . Healey,  Brighouse.  Asphalts 
apparatus.  July  30,  1883. 

3,740.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  Brighouse.  Water- 
closets.  July  31,  1883. 

3,754.  C.  M.  Tate,  London.  Ventilating,  &c., 
the  atmosphere  of  rooms,  houses,  and  buildings. 
July  31,  1883. 

Dec.  7,  1883. 

3,760.  F.  J.  Austin,  London.  Automatic 
flushing  and  antiseptic  tank. 

3,848.  W.  Clark,  London.  Fireplaces  and 
fire  backs.  (Com.  by  J.  H.  Burnam,  Fayette- 
ville, U.S.A.)  Aug.  7,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  December  8,  1883. 

1,891.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Appliances  for 
preventing  the  passage  of  flames  from  one  story 
to  another.  (Com.  by  J.  McCarroll,  New 
York,  U.S.A.)  April  13,  1883.  Price  2d. 

The  well  of  the  elevator  lift  is  enclosed  with  fine  wire 
gauze,  provided  at  each  floor  with  doors  of  the  same.  The 
well  is  also  divided  horizontally  at  each  floor  by  trap-doors 
of  wire  gauze,  which  are  lifted  as  the  cage  passes  through 
them.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
street. 
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1,894.  W.  Berry  and  P.  Stuart,  Edinburgh. 
Pavements.  April  14,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  pavement  is  formed  of  two  tiers  of  blocks,  and  in  the 
meeting  faces  of  these  are  grooves  through  which  telegraph 
wires,  &c.,  can  pass. 

1,897.  IT.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Manufacture 
of  mortar,  concrete,  and  artificial  stones.  (Com. 
by  T.  F.  Leupolt,  Zittau,  Saxony.)  April  14, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

Portland  cement,  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  salt,  and  soluble 
glass,  are  mixed  with  water  in  a box  by  blades  on  the 
axles  of  the  wheels  thereof,  and  then  formed  in  a moulding 
chest.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,906.  J.  A.  Hanna  and  T.  F.  Shillington. 
Belfast.  Stoves.  April  14,  1883.  Price  6d. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  Patent  No.  2,749,  of  1883,  in 
forming  a chamber  below  the  grate,  to  receive  the  ashes 
which  pass  from  the  fire  thereto,  through  an  aperture  in 
the  front  of  the  solid  bottom  of  the  grate,  while  a bar 
revents  the  fuel  from  passing  through,  and  in  many  other 
etails  not  capable  of  being  condensed. 

1,926.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Construction 
of  walls,  ceilings,  floors,  partitions,  air-shafts, 
&c.,  of  buildings,  for  preventing  the  spread  of 
fire,  and  admitting  light  and  air.  (Com.  by 
J.  McCarroll,  New  York,  U.S.A.)  April  16, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

These  are  constructed  of  two  or  more  layers  of  wire 
gauze,  kept  at  a little  distance  apart,  and  which  may  be 
embedded  in  mortar  or  plaster,  &c.,  or  which  may  be  left 
uncovered.  (Pro.  Pro .) 

1,930.  J.  D.  Sprague,  London.  Hinges  or 
movable  joints.  April  17,  1883.  Price  2d. 

These  are  applicable  to  swing  windows,  looking-glasses, 
& c.  The  end  of  the  pivot  is  shaped  like  a ball,  which  is 
held  in  a suitable  socket,  and  a spring  clasps  the  ball  and 
prevents  the  pivot  being  easily  turned.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

1,951.  C.  J.  Bell  Greenwich.  Movement  for 
swing  looking-glasses,  &c.  April  17,  1883. 
Price  2d. 

Inside  a short  cylinder  or  barrel  which  forms  the  pivot 
is  a spring  which  presses  against  the  interior  periphery  of 
the  barrel,  and  holds  it  in  position.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,052.  R.  Hudson,  Gildersome.  Manufacture 
of  metallic  roofing,  cisterns,  boilers,  wagon  and 
barrow  bodies.  April  23,  1883.  Price  6d. 

To  dispense  with  “ dishing,”  the  metallic  sheets  are 
furnished  with  angle-pieces,  or  are  made  to  overlap,  and 
are  joined  together  by  riveting  or  bolting,  and  the  roofs, 
&e.,  are  built  up  in  angular  sections  thereof. 

2,099.  J.  Haigh  and  I.  Haigh,  West  Bromwich. 
Apparatus  for  flushing  water-closets,  urinals, 
&c.  April  25,  1883.  Price  8d. 

The  cistern  is  divided  into  two  compartments.  In  one 
the  discharge-pipe  rises  nearly  to  the  water  level,  and  over 
it  is  a cap,  inside  of  which  is  attached  to  the  top  thereof 
a pipe  sliding  tightly  on  the  stand-pipe,  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  sliding  pipe  are  apertures.  The  bottom  of  the 
cap  is  undulated,  and  the  top  is  attached  to  a lever  and  is 
counterweighted.  A valve  also  attached  to  this  lever 
governs  the  passage  from  the  other  compartment  in  which 
is  the  ball-valve.  Both  compartments  are  filled  up  to  the 
required  level,  and  the  pull  depresses  the  cap  till  it  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  and  the  water  flows  through  the 
undulations  in  the  bottom  of  the  cap  through  the  apertures 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  sliding  pipe,  and  down  through 
the  stand-pipe,  thus  setting  up  the  syphonic  action  that 
empties  the  cistern.  At  the  same  time  the  valve  closes 
the  passage  between  the  two  compartments,  and  no  more 
water  cun  enter  until  the  pull  is  released,  and  the  cap  is 
raised,  when  the  valve  is  also  raised,  and  a fresh  supply  of 
water  passes  in. 


DRAINAGE  AND  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Porthleven  (Cornwall). — On  the  7th  inst.  Mr. 
Smith,  C.E.,  Local  Government  Board  inspector, 
held  an  inquiry  at  Porthleven  relative  to  a pro- 
posal by  the  Helston  Rural  Sanitary  Authority 
to  constitute  portions  of  Sithney,  Breage,  and 
Porthleven,  a special  drainage  district,  and  to 
borrow  4,0001.  for  works  of  sewerage  and  water 
supply.  Mr.  F.  Y.  Hill,  clerk  to  the  Authority, 
having  given  evidence  as  to  scarcity  of  water 
in  the  district  during  the  summer  months,  Mr. 
Dennis,  C.E.,  said  he  had  been  consulted  with 
reference  to  the  points  under  consideration.  He 
proposed  to  take  the  water  from  a spring  of  an 
old  mine  adit  below  Breage  Churchtown.  The 
body  of  the  volume  was  gauged  in  the  summer 
months,  and  the  minimum  quantity  yielded  was 
27,000  gallons  a day.  The  water  could  be  acquired 
from  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  owner  of  the  land. 
The  height  of  the  spring  was  200  ft.  above  the 
quay,  and  more  than  -100  ft.  above  the  lowest 
house  in  Porthleven.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  pressure.  At  the  mouth  of.  the  adit  he  pro- 
posed to  form  a small  covered  reservoir  to  con- 
tain 40,000  gallons  of  water.  There  would  be 
forty-two  hydrants  about  the  town,  and  thirty 
stand-pipes.  The  cost  of  this  portion  of  the 
work  was  2,2151.  In  reply  to  a ratepayer,  Mr. 
Dennis  said  the  water-gauges  were  taken  this 
year,  which  was  a fair  average  year. — Mr.  W. 
Husband,  C.E.  and  other  gentlemen  having 
given  evidence,  the  inquiry  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  The  town  crier  distinguished  him- 
self (according  to  the  report  in  the  Western 


Morning  News)  by  opposing  the  project,  obser- 
ving “I’m  a ratepayer,  and  do  not  want  any 
water  in  the  place  ” ! 

Darlaston. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Darlaston  Local  Board,  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  C.E.,  was  instructed  to  prepare  plans 
and  specifications  for  sewage  works.  The  Chair- 
man said  the  sewerage  of  Darlaston  was  a very 
serious  matter,  as  it  would  involve  an  expen- 
diture of  25,0001.  It  was  resolved  that  a pro- 
visional contract  be  entered  into  for  the 
purchasing  of  land  for  sewage  works  at  The 
Green,  at  a total  cost  of  1,2911.  12s.  3d.,  and 
also  that  the  clerk  give  notice  to  the  Public 
Works  Loan  Commissioners  that  the  Board 
would  require  a loan  of  21,0001.  for  sewage 
works  and  4,0001.  for  public  offices. 

Hendon. — The  Hendon  Local  Board  having 
certain  drainage  works  in  contemplation,  for 
which  plans  and  specification  for  the  first  con- 
tract were  prepared  by  their  surveyor  (Mr. 
Pollard),  seem  to  have  been  so  much  concerned 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  specification  that  at  a 
recent  meeting  they  referred  it  to  a committee 
for  consideration,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  on  the  1st  inst.  the  commitiee  reported 
that  they  had  examined  the  document,  and 
approved  of  the  same,  subject  to  the  legal 
clauses  being  seen  toby  the  Board’s  solicitor.  But 
this  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  some  members  of 
the  Board,  and  it  was  eventually  resolved  that 
each  member  of  the  Board  be  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  specification  for  perusal.  Mr. 
Hancock,  one  of  the  dissatisfied  members, 
said  he  would  have  liked  attention  to  have  been 
paid  in  the  drafting  of  the  specification  to  the 
printed  “ Suggestions  ” of  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson, 
C.B.  Mr.  Pollard  said  he  knew  the  work 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Hancock.  There  was  a copy 
in  the  office.  Some  of  the  suggestions  it  con- 
tained were  very  good.  Mr.  Hancock  continuing, 
said  they  were  following  the  precedents  of  that 
colossal  body,  — the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works, — instead  of  following  the  instructions 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  At  the  same 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  open  negotiations 
with  companies  who  might  be  willing  to  treat 
the  sewage. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Sib, — Having,  perhaps,  tested,  examined,  and 
reported  upon  as  many  specimens  of  concrete 
as  most  people,  I trust  I may  be  permitted  to 
add  a few  remarks  to  those  which  have  already 
been  made  in  your  columns  by  Mr.  Tarver, 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Thwaite.  I am  glad  to 
hear  that  it  is  a material  which  is  beginning  to 
seriously  attract  the  attention  of  architects,  and 
that  it  is  “ the  building  material  of  the  future.” 

I do  not  know  that  I should  like  to  go  quite  so  far 
in  eulogy  of  it  myself,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  is  concrete  good  and  concrete  bad, 
and  a very  small  quantity  of  the  latter  will 
ruin  the  reputation  of  the  good,  and  prevent 
its  use  for  years.  Given  a properly-propor- 
tioned concrete,  made  with  suitable  aggregate 
and  the  best  cement,  and  also  properly  gauged, 

I know  of  no  building  material  that  can  equal 
it  in  strength,  hardness,  or  durability ; but  it  is 
on  those  four  points,— proportion,  aggregate, 
cement,  and  gauging, — that  its  value  rests,  and 
these  points  should  therefore  have  the  most 
careful  attention  of  all  those  making  and 
using  concrete. 

For  foundations  and  in  trenches,  where  the 
concrete  is  confined  on  all  sides,  a lesser  quantity 
of  cement  is  required  than  in  more  finished  work. 
Ballast,  by  itself,  would  be  almost  as  good  as 
concrete  ; and,  in  fact,  though  called  concrete, 
the  very  homcepathic  dose  of  cement  which  is 
sometimes  added  to  it, — perhaps  only  the  shadow 
of  a cement-sack, — reduces  it  to  little  else  but 
ballast.  Failure,  however,  is  not  likely,  and  if 
it  does  occur, — well,  it  is  out  of  sight. 

Mr.  Tarver  is  proposing  to  use  concrete  instead 
of  stone,  and  I admit  that  stone  is  the  material 
which  concrete  is  destined  to  supersede  in 
districts  where  building  stone  is  scarce,  but  I 
submit  that  it  should  bo  used  as  stone  and  not 
as  iron ; and  I would  ask  Mr.  Tarver  if,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  put  up  a stone  beam  in 
the  position  shown  in  his  sketch  having  15  ft. 
bearing  ? And,  secondly,  if  ho  did  so  what  size  he 
would  make  it  ? Then,  without  going  into  the 
comparative  strength  of  different  building 
Btones  and  concrete,  my  opinion  is  that  the 
concrete  beam  should  be  the  same  size  as  the 
stone  one.  If,  however,  he  is  only  going  to 
cover  an  iron  girder  with  concrete,  then  I main- 
tain that  he  is  using  a material  for  a covering 


which  is  a great  deal  too  good,  as  well  as  being 
unsuited  to  the  purpose.  Plaster,  or  any  cheap 
combination  of  lime  and  sand,  would  be  equally 
effective  in  appearance,  have  all  the  fire-resisting 
properties,  and  be  much  lighter  than  concrete  ; J 
but  why  not  build  his  church  of  concrete,  '. 
treating  it  as  he  would  stone  ? He  can  get  all 
the  detail  of  ornament,  and  all  the  strength,  at  ! 
considerably  less  cost,  — and  his  clients,  the 
clergy,  would  not  “ have  to  shrink  from  an 
innovation  in  the  architecture  of  their 
churches.” 

As  I look  upon  the  manner  in  which  concrete 
should  be  used  differently  to  your  corre-  r 
spondents,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I cannot  I 
follow  them  in  the  means  they  suggest,  of  I 
giving  it  tensile  strength.  Concrete  is  prac-  • 
tically  incapable  of  tension,  and  I fail  to  see 
how  the  introduction  into  it  of  a material  which 
is  capable  of  great  tension  can  increase  its  i 
strength  ; for  it  appears  that  the  concrete  would 
break  before  the  iron  rods  could  have  had  any  , 
strain  whatever  put  upon  them, — the  combina- 
tion of  two  such  different  materials  in  one 
member  must  result  in  the  entire  uselessness  of 
one  or  the  other.*  If  the  iron  has  to  do  the  ; 
work,  then  the  concrete  puts  an  undue  strain 
upon  it.  If  the  concrete  is  to  do  tho  work, 
then  the  introduction  of  iron  rods  or  any  other 
form  of  iron  destroys  its  homogeneousness  and 
weakens  it. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Emerson’s 
concrete  vaults  would  be  equally  strong  with# 
out  the  wire  netting.  To  be  of  any  use  the 
netting  must  be  strong  enough  to  carry  this 
concrete,  in  which  case  I should  think  the  con- 1 
Crete  was  unnecessary  ; if  such  is  not  the  case, 
then  the  concrete  is  weakened  by  the  insertion  s 
of  the  netting. 

The  manufacture  and  use  of  concrete  is  too 
large  a subject  to  deal  with  in  an  off-hand 
manner.  It  wants  very  careful  consideration, : 
and  above  all,  careful  supervision  in  manu- 
facture ; but,  with  proper  materials  and  proper 
manipulation,  I agree  with  Mr.  Emerson  thati 
concrete  is  the  “ building  material  of  the  future.” 

Henry  Faija. 


“ QUANTITIES.” 

Sir, — Permit  mo  to  say  a word  in  reference  to  the 
letter  by  “E.”  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.,  and  to  ■ 
that  by  J.  H.  Colls  in  the  Builder  of  the  8th 
inst. 

When  builders  tender  in  competition,  no  doubt 
prices  are  their  affair,  and  not  the  architect’s.  But : 
the  quantities  to  which  the  prices  are  attached  are 
surely  the  responsibility  of  the  architect,  who  should 
control  this  part  of  the  business  as  much  as  any 
other  in  his  client's  interests,  and  who  knows,  or 
who  should  know,  exactly  what  quantity  his  design 
requires.  I 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  the  Session  1880-81,  pages 
249  to  252,  is  a statement  on  this  subject  which  I 
have  never  yet  seen  disproved.  Any  architect, 
(competent  for  this  work)  who  takes  out,  or  controls 
the  taking  out,  of  his  own  quantities,  knows  well : 
that  tenders  on  bis  own  quantities  are  almost  always, 
considerably  lower  than  those  founded  on  the  quan-t 
tities  of  an  outside  and  independent  surveyor,  whose- 
main  interest  is  to  satisfy  the  builders.  Such  a mam 
has  to  see  that  there  is  enough.  He  is  punished: 
if  there  is  too  little.  There  is  no  one  in  the. 
client’s  interest  to  see  that  there  is  not  too  much.! 
There  is  hardly  anything  that  affects  a client's! 
pocket  so  directly  and  so  extensively  as  the  way  in 
which  quantities  are  taken  out,  and  measuring  of 
builders’  work  done. 

I contend  that  any  architect  who  hands  this  work; 
over  to  an  independent  surveyor  fails  to  discharge: 
one  of  his  chief  duties  to  his  client.  I maintain,  also,; 
that  if  clients  understood  tho  subject  they  would 
insist  on  this  duty  being  discharged  by  tho  archi- 
tect,  or  they  would  at  least  often  prefer  the  archi-t 
tect  who  saw  to  it  himself,- -(a)  that  the  quantities 
were  not  only  enough,  but  not  more  than  enough  ; 
and  (b)  that  when  extras  and  deductions  are  adjusted 
at  the  end,  the  client's  rights  are  as  much  respected 
as  the  builder’s. 

In  my  experience,  even  tho  most  reputable  et 
outside  surveyors  have  a great  disposition  to  square 
up  pleasantly  for  the  builder,  and  are  very  apt  tc 
accept  claims  because  they  do  not  quite  see  how  tc 
disprove  them ; whereas,  the  right  rule  manifestly 
is  to  admit  no  claim  of  the  righteousness  of  whiot 
the  builder  has  not  clear  proof. 

Again,  builders  are  always  stiff  in  not  admitting 
deductions ; and  outside  surveyors  (seldom  wel 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  and  beanngi 
of  the  case)  are  usually  lax  in  insisting  on  deduction* 
and  ready  to  receive  a builder’s  flimsy  ‘ • reasons ’. 
for  not  deducting. 


* The  theory  is  that  the  iron  is  put  in  to  resist  tensilt 
strain  where  it  may  be  expected,  ana  the  concrete  supplin' 
the  resistance  to  compression. — Ed. 
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An  architect  proper  is  much  more  than  a designer. 
He  must  be  able  to  get  his  design  duly  carried  into 
execution  (often  quite  as  difficult  a matter  as  making 
the  design  on  paper).  And,  thirdly,  he  is, — or  he 
should  be, — the  custodian  (so  far  as  the  building 
oes)  of  his  client’s  purse.  This  he  cannot  be  if  he 
ands  over  money  matters  to  a man  whose  interests 
are,  and  sympathies  may  most  likely  be,  on  the  side 
of  the  builder.  A Provincial  Architect. 

According  to  our  correspondent’s  theory, 
the  builders  ought  very  much  to  prefer  an 
“ outside  ” surveyor,  in  their  own  interests ; 
according  to  their  own  showing,  they  prefer 
that  the  architect  should  be  responsible  for  the 
quantities.  Even  if  “ Provincial  Architect  ” is 
right,  therefore,  his  reasons  would  seem  to  be 
the  wrong  ones. 


THE  LAW  BUSINESS  OF  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — There  is  much  in  the  discourse  delivered 
by  Professor  Kerr  to  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion contained  in  your  issue  of  the  1st  inst.(p.7l4) 
that  may  be  read  with  interest  by  all  concerned  in 
the  building  trades.  There  is  undoubtedly  at 
the  present  time  much  less  honourable  practice 
in  every  branch  connected  therewith  than  even 
twenty  years  ago.  Every  trade  and  profession 
is  in  a crowded  state  at  present,  hence  the  keen 
competition,  and  necessity  often  unfortunately 
influences  principle. 

I endorse  the  opinion  expressed  as  to  builders 
having  themselves  to  blame  for  undertaking  to 
supply  materials  of  best  quality.  They  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  this  matter.  Most  builders  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  quality  of  the 
various  materials  applicable  to  building  pur- 
poses, and  are  well  aware  of  the  difference  in 
quality  and  price  of  such  materials. 

Surveyors  generally  take  great  care  in  speci- 
fications of  all  materials  required  for  carrying 
out  buildings  in  accordance  with  drawings  pre- 
pared by  architects,  and  in  due  course  the  con- 
tractor commences  his  contract, — often,  no 
doubt,  after  reading  scarcely  a line  of  the 
conditions  or  specifications,  but  beginning  with 
reasonably  good  materials ; the  brick,  timber, 
stone  merchant,  &c.,  supplying  good  materials, 
or  such  as  may  be  considered  passable  at  first. 

The  contractor  selected  being  generally  the 
lowest  in  tendering,  presses  on  all  to  supply  him 
with  materials  at  the  lowest  possible  prices: 
hence  after  the  commencement,  each  delivery  of 
materials  is  generally  of  worse  quality  than  the 
former ; also  the  quality  of  the  labour.  Often 
the  most  qualified  workmen  are  dismissed  for 
men  at  lower  wages,  or  are  urged  to  do  more 
work  by  scamping  every  part  possible.  As  the 
work  proceeds  generally  all  these  matters 
progress  with  it.  If  the  contractor  at  the  com- 
mencement deal  with  one  of  the  merchants 
supplying  a reasonably  good  article,  travellers 
call  and  urge  that  the  firm  they  represent 
supplies  as  good  an  article  at  some  slight  reduc- 
tion in  price.  All  pressure  is  brought  into  force 
for  economy  in  price  of  materials  and  labour, 
entirely  regardless  of  conditions  and  specifica- 
tions ; the  contractor  urges  on  his  foreman  in 
charge,  and  who,  of  course,  in  turn  does  all  he 
can  to  get  over  the  work  as  cheaply  as  possible 
for  hjs  own  security.  But  the  clauses  in  the 
conditions  and  specifications  remain  the  same 
and  possess  the  same  meaning  as  when  the  con- 
tractor signed  the  contract.  It  is  a bona-fide 
agreement,  and  the  proprietor  has  a legal  and 
perfect  right  to  what  he  agrees  to  pay  for,  and 
if  contractors  were  more  frequently  compelled 
to  adhere  to  the  clauses  in  agreements  on  build- 
ing contracts,  there  would  not  be  the  inferior 
work  now  visible  and  daily  increasing  in  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  vast  difference  iu  prices  of  tenders  should 
indicate  to  proprietors  what  they  may  reason- 
ably expect,  generally,  from  the  comjjetitor 
offering  to  do  work  often  at  one-third  less  than 
the  highest  tender.  R.  G. 


THE  “PARSON’S  UMBRELLA.” 

Sir, — In  your  notice  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Blunt’s 
interesting  records  of  the  Church  of  Chester-le- 
Street  (p.  706)  you  mention  the  “Parson's  |Um- 
brella.”  May  I suggest  that  this  article  was  for  the 
protection  of  the  clergyman  in  stormy  weather  when 
conducting  funerals  ? I remember  seeing  such  an 
umbrella  in  the  vestry  of  an  old  church  in  Lanca- 
shire, which  was  quite  a curiosity  in  its  way.  The 
stick  was  a pole,  and  the  framework  all  of  wood  ; 
the  covering,  some  kind  of  oilcloth, — in  fact,  a sort 
of  portable  tent.  And  I was  told  it  was,  or  had 
been,  used  in  the  way  I have  suggested. 

a.  w. 


ROMAN  REMAINS  AT  FRILFORD, 
ABINGDON. 

Sir, — The  account  of  the  excavation  which 
appeared  in  the  Times  and  other  papers  was 
entirely  unauthorised  on  the  part  of  all  those 
connected  with  it,  and  is  calculated  to  give  a 
very  exaggerated  impression  of  the  importance 
of  the  discovery.  The  actual  circumstances  are 
as  follow : — Mr.  Aldworth,  the  owner  of  the 
property  on  which  the  remains  are  situated,  has 
for  some  years  noticed  the  abundance  of  Roman 
fragments  on  and  about  the  spot.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  previous  discovery  at  Frilford 
of  a Romano-British  and  Saxon  cemetery,  ex- 
cavated and  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Rolleston, 
Mr.  Aldworth  rightly  regards  the  occurrence  of 
Roman  coins  and  pottery  on  this  site  as 
indicating  the  neighbourhood  of  a Roman 
villa. 

At  Mr.  Aldworth’s  request,  Professor  Moseley 
and  myself  in  his  company  went  over  to  examine 
the  ground,  and  we  were  so  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  a preliminary  dig  that  wo  at  once 
decided  to  undertake  a more  extensive  excava- 
tion, in  conducting  which  we  had  the  ready  help 
of  the  owner  of  the  soil  and  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor. 

The  result  has  been  to  lay  bare  one  complete 
and  one  fragmentary  ground-plan  of  a Roman 
building.  The  foundations  of  the  first  form  a 
small  parallelogram,  with  a somewhat  projecting 
hypocaust  chamber  in  the  south-eastern  corner, 
and  many  small  rooms.  We  discovered  a few 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  but  the  traces  of 
tesselated  pavement  and  wall-painting  left  do 
not  betray  any  great  amount  of  luxury  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  possessor.  Tho  ground- 
plan  of  the  second  building  has  been  too  im- 
perfectly preserved  to  afford  any  certain  clue  to 
its  shape,  but  the  presence  of  a longish  drain 
or  conduit  favours  the  conclusion  that  one  part 
of  it  was  devoted  to  a bath-chamber. 

As  we  have  not  altogether  completed  our 
observations,  it  would  bo  premature  on  my 
part  to  give  you  a more  detailed  account. 
When,  however,  our  report  is  finished,  I shall 
be  very  happy  to  send  you  a plan  of  the  villa 
and  full  details. 

In  conclusion,  I can  only  say  that  should  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  discovery  be  of 
interest  to  any  of  your  readers,  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  publish  this  letter. 

Arthur  J.  Evans. 

Oxford,  Dec.  8,  1883. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 

GALPIN  V.  HUSSEY. 

Sir, — Our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a paragraph 
in  the  issue  of  your  paper  of  Dee.  8,  calling  attention 
to  this  reference.  The  rather  misleading  report 
which  has  been  sent  to  you  would  naturally  lead  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  surveyors  on  the  opposite 
sides  had  differed  as  to  the  money  values  of  the  work 
to  be  dune.  We  think  it  right,  therefore,  in  justice 
to  Mr.  Christopher  and  Mr.  Edmeston,  the  plaintiff’s 
surveyors,  to  state  that,  as  the  referee  remarked,  the 
question  turned  almost  entirely  upon  the  legal  inter- 
pretation of  a rather  peculiar  covenant,  a question 
upon  which  the  counsel  engaged  had  given  differing 
opinions,  and  upon  which  we  are  about  to  obtain  a 
higher  judicial  decision. 

It  was  admitted  that,  presuming  that  plaintiff  was 
entitled  under  the  covenant  to  claim  that  the  whole 
work  should  be  done,  the  value  set  upon  it  by  his 
surveyors  was  not  an  excessive  one. 

Leonard  & Leonard. 

We  have  received  letters  to  the  same 
effect  from  Mr.  Edmeston  and  Mr.  Christopher. 


The  Society  of  Engineers. — The  twenty- 
ninth  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Engineers  was  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  reading-room 
of  the  Society,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. 
The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Jabez  Church, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  president.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  as 
the  council  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
viz.  : — As  president,  Mr.  Arthur  Rigg  ; as  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  F.  E.  Duckham,  Mr.  Charles 
Gandon,  and  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey;  as  ordinary 
members  of  council,  Mr.  Robert  Berridge,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Hovenden,  Mr.  A.  F.  Phillips,  Mr.  Henry 
Robinson,  Mr.  W.  Schonheyder,  Mr.  John  Wad- 
dington,  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  and  Mr.  N.  Ogle 
Tarbotton,  the  last-named  gentleman  being  a 
new  member  of  the  council ; as  honorary  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams ; and  as 
auditor,  Mr.  Alfred  Lass. 


ILLOGICAL  SANITATION. 

Sir,— The  recommendation  by  Dr.  Charles  Kelly 
to  ventilate  the  street  sewers  up  the  water-closet 
soil-pipes  of  our  houses,  because  he  considered  cases 
of  enteric  fever  had  occurred  from  the  effluvia 
escaping  from  the  sewer-gratings  in  the  street,  is 
surely  a curious  style  of  improving  matters.  It 
looks  tome  like  “out  of  the  frying-pan  into  tho 
tire.” 

Seeing,  as  per  p.  751,  he  referred  to  special  venti- 
lating-shafts  up  the  sides  of  houses  for  the  sewers, 
it  would  have  been  far  more  sensible  to  have  recom- 
mended that  the  putting  up  of  such  should  be  com- 
pulsory than,  as  he  does,  to  advocate  the  disuse  of 
disconnocting-traps  and  the  letting  on  of  the  sewer- 
gases  with  their  concomitants  to  the  people’s  soil- 
pipes  aud  into  their  houses  ! 

Another  inconsistency  in  Dr.  Kelly’s  remarks  is 
his  advocating  the  discharge  of  sinks  and  baths 
above  ground,  the  water  to  run  by  an  open-air 
channel  into  a trap  at  somo  distance  so  as  to  prevent 
all  possible  chance  of  sewer-air  entering  by  the 
waste-pipes,  and  then  actually  forcing  tho  soil-pipes 
with  their  brauches  inside  of  tho  houses  to  be  full 
of  it ! 

His  ideas  are  absurd,  and  I was  glad  to  soo  that 
Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  had  spoken  out  in  condemna- 
tion of  them.  Had  he  or  some  othor  person  not 
done  so,  the  ghost  of  Parkes  might  have  blown  tho 
Museum  up.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


SEWERS  AND  HOUSE  DRAINS. 

Sir, — In  your  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene  on  the  29th  ult.,  I am 
stated  to  have  said  that  “ disconnexion  of  the  sewers 
and  house  drains  was  imperatively  necessary  so  long 
as  sewers  were  imperfectly  constructed  and  inade- 
quately ventilated." 

This  does  not  quite  convey  the  meaning  of  my  re- 
marks, as  it  implies  that,  in  cases  where  the  sewers 
are  properly  constructed  and  ventilated,  I was  of 
opinion  that  disconnexion  would  be  unnecessary ; 
whereas  I said  that  in  all  cases  every  house  should 
be  disconnected  from  the  public  sewer,  and  that  tho 
owner  or  occupier  should  be  held  responsible  for  tho 
ventilation  of  his  own  drains  and  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  his  own  dwelling. 

In  my  opinion,  tho  public  sewers  should  bo 
thoroughly  ventilated  by  the  public  authority,  and 
the  ventilators  as  well  as  the  sewers  should  always 
be  under  public  control,  which  could  never  be  the 
case  where  Dr.  Kelly’s  suggestion,  that  private 
house-drains  and  soil-pipes  should  be  used  as 
ventilators  for  the  public  sewers,  might  be  adopted. 

In  case  of  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  fever,  for  in- 
stance, the  only  protection  against  the  disease 
germs  entering  every  house  in  the  district  having  a 
wator-closet  inside  the  house,  would  be  an  absolutely 
perfect  trap  and  sound  soil-pipe  and  drain. 

Mark  H.  Judge. 


LIABILITY  FOR  DAMAGE  CAUSED  BY 
HOARDINGS. 

WILSON  V.  CLARKE. 

Tins  case,  heard  in  the  Clerkenwell  County  Court 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  was  one  of  some  importance  to 
builders  and  others  as  regards  the  erection  of  street 
hoardings. 

Tho  plaintiff  was  a cab  proprietor,  and  the 
'defendant  a builder.  The  claim  was  for  71.  3s.  6d., 
damage  done  to  a Hansom  cab,  and  loss  sustained 
through  coming  into  collision  with  a hoarding  in 
Chancery- lane.  The  hoarding  was  iu  front  of 
some  buildings  which  the  defendant  was  erecting, 
and  between  it  and  the  road  were  placed  some  balks 
of  wood  to  protect  foot  passengers  from  the  vehicular 
traffic.  It  appeared  that  on  the  13th  of  August  a 
man  in  the  plaintiff’s  employ  was  driving  his  horse 
and  Hansom  cab  from  Fleet-street  towards  Holborn 
through  Chancery- lane,  and  in  passing  the  hoard- 
ing, there  being  no  light,  the  cab  came  in  contact 
with  the  balks  of  wood,  was  overturned,  tho  lamp 
smashed,  and  other  damage  done,  besides  injuring 
the  driver. 

For  tho  dofeudaut  it  was  contended  that  he  was 
not  tho  right  person  to  be  sued.  By  the  Paving 
Act,  57  Geo.  III.,  cap.  29,  sec.  15,  it  was  enacted 
“ that  no  person  or  persons  whosoever  should  erect, 
set  up,  or  build,  in  any  public  place  within  tho 
jurisdiction  thereof,  or  erect  any  posts,  bars,  rails, 
or  any  enclosure  for  any  purpose,  without  having  a 
liceuce  and  sanction  of  tho  surveyor  of  such  dis- 
trict.” That  licence  was  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
Willing  & Co.,  for  posting  their  advertisements  on 
the  hoarding  in  question. 

The  Judge  (Mr.  Eddis,  Q.C.)  held  the  defendant's 
view  of  the  case  to  be  the  correct  one,  and  a verdict 
was  given  for  the  defendant,  with  costs. 


Royal  Courts  of  Justice  Clock  and  Bells. 

We  understand  that  the  clock  and  bells  (fur- 
nished by  Messrs.  Gillet  & Co.)  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  that  the  clock  will  be  formally 
started  by  Messrs.  Blomfield  & Street,  the 
architects  to  the  building,  at  1130  for  noon  on 
Tuesday  next,  the  18th  inst. 
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PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Long  ton  .( Staffordshire ). — On  the  5th  inst. 
Major  Tulloch,  R.E.,  an  inspector  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Court 
House,  Longton,  into  an  application  which  had 
been  made  to  the  Board  by  the  Town  Council 
to  borrow  a sum  of  20,000?.  for  the  extension 
of  the  Gasworks  and  2,500?.  for  the  completion 
of  the  baths.  The  Town  Clerk  explained  that 
the  producing  capacity  of  the  present  Gasworks 
had  now  become  insufficient  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  consumption  and  the  growing  require- 
ments for  the  supply  of  gas.  There  was  now 
only  sufficient  storage  for  sixteen  hours’  consump- 
tion, and  if  anything  unforeseen  should  occur  so 
that  an  increased  consumption  was  demanded, 
they  would  be  quite  unable  to  provide  for  it. 
The  Council  therefore  considered  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  extend  the  works.  In  reply  to  the 
Inspector,  it  was  stated  that  the  works  were 
very  profitable,  and  that  last  year  they  earned 
a net  profit  of  3,920?.  for  the  borough  after 
repaying  the  principal  and  interest.  There 
being  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rate- 
payers, the  Inspector  passed  on  to  the  subject 
of  the  loan  of  2,500?.  for  the  baths.  Councillor 
Farmer  submitted  a statement  showing  that 
there  was  still  due  on  the  original  contracts 
and  for  extras  a sum  of  1,7347.,  the  balance 
being  intended  to  be  used  in  improving  the 
baths  in  various  particulars,  and  for  increasing 
the  heating  powers  so  as  to  supply  the  demand 
for  warm  baths.  In  answer  to  the  Inspector, 
the  ex-Mayor  said  that  on  the  average  the  baths 
had  brought  in  within  about  50 1.  per  annum  of 
the  working  expenses.  Major  Tulloch  : That  is 
very  good;  if  they  continue  to  do  that,  you 
may  congratulate  yourselves.  He  added  that  he 
did  not  know  of  any  town  where  the  roceipts 
from  baths  covered  the  maintenance,  but  the 
small  amount  which  was  required  from  the 
rates  conferred  a great  boon  on  the  inhabitants. 

Sloithwaite  ( Tories .). — On  the  8th  inst.  the 
corner-stone  of  a new  Liberal  Club-house  here 
was  laid  by  Mrs.  H.  F.  Beaumont.  The  new 
building  will  comprise  large  billiard,  reading, 
and  Bmoke  rooms,  committee  and  secretary’s 
rooms,  and  a lecture  or  concert  room  capable  of 
seating  700  or  800  persons.  The  cost  of  the 
land  has  been  1201.,  the  contracts  amounting  to 
1,650?.,  and  the  cost  of  warming  apparatus,  &c., 
150?.,  making  a total  of  1,920?.  Mr.  Thomas 
Henry  Haigh  is  the  architect. 

South  Shields. — The  Corporation  of  South 
Shields  have  just  completed  an  improvement  at 
the  Mill-dam,  by  building  a wall  across  the  dam 
and  filling  it  up  with  the  excavations  taken 
from  the  Commercial-road  improvement.  A 
large  open  space  has  thus  been  formed.  The 
large  open  space  has  been  block-paved,  care 
being  taken  by  the  Borough  Engineer  to  con- 
siderably improve  the  levels,  thereby  making 
not  only  the  approach  to  the  quay,  but  also  to 
the  Holborns  and  Commercial-road,  very  much 
easier  for  vehicular  traffic.  The  contractors 
for  the  walls,  filling  up  of  the  dam,  and  erect- 
ing the  new  conveniences,  &c.,  were  Messrs. 
Todd  & Marshall;  for  the  paving,  Messrs. 
Wilson  & Walton;  and  for  the  flagging,  Mr. 
Henry  Gillespie,  all  of  whom  have  executed  the 
work  in  a very  satisfactory  manner,  from  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Matthew  Hall,  the  Borough 
Engineer,  under  whose  supervision  the  various 
works  have  been  carried  out.  The  Commercial- 
road  improvement  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
street  improvements  effected  by  the  Corpora- 
tion during  the  last  ten  years.  Commercial- 
road,  from  the  Mill-dam  to  Cone-street,  was  a 
dirty,  narrow  road,  and  very  steep,  so  hilly 
indeed,  as  to  be  shunned,  not  only  by  the  owners 
of  vehicles,  but  by  pedestrians,  the  result  being 
that  most  of  the  traffic  to  Tyne  Dock,  &c., 
went  round  by  Green-street  and  Laygate-lane. 
To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  the  Corpora- 
tion decided  to  go  in  for  an  extensive  improve- 
ment, and  bought  a slice  of  land  and  houses  on 
the  east  side  from  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company,  two  houses  on  the  west  side,  and 
also  a piece  of  land  forming  the  hill-side  at  the 
foot  of  the  road.  The  houses,  &c.,  were  pulled 
down,  and  the  new  retaining-walls  on  either 
side  of  the  road  have  been  built  with  cement 
concrete.  The  walls  being  built,  the  excavations 
were  proceeded  with,  and  12  ft.  in  depth  was 
taken  from  the  crown  of  the  old  road,  the 
excavated  material  being  used  for  the  filling  in 
of  the  Mill-dam.  By  lowering  the  road,  as 
described,  the  gradient  has  been  improved  from 
1 in  8 and  1 in  12,  as  before,  to  1 in  20  and  1 in 
60  as  now,  and  it  has  been  widened  an  average 


width  throughout  of  about  15  ft.  The  con- 
tractors for  this  work  also  are  Messrs.  Todd  & 
Marshall,  the  work  being  done  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Hall.  Both  the  Mill-dam  and 
Commercial-road  improvements  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  who 
authorised  the  Corporation  to  borrow  5,600?.  for 
their  execution,  but  the  Shields  Gazette  under- 
stands that  the  works  have  been  done  for  con- 
siderably less. 

Mansfield  ( Notts ). — A rearing  supper  in  con- 
nexion with  the  extensive  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Mansfield  Union  Workhouse  was 
held  on  the  7th  inst.  at  the  Green  Dragon 
Hotel,  Mansfield,  when  about  sixty  workmen 
and  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast. 
The  new  buildings,  which  consist  of  a new 
infirmary,  to  accommodate  about  eighty-five 
patients,  laundry  and  washhouse,  workshops  for 
painters,  tailors,  joiners,  and  smiths ; male 
receiving  wards,  enlargement  of  dining-hall, 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  and  water-closet  blocks, 
new  water  supply  (hot  and  cold),  now  cooking 
apparatus,  &e.,  are  being  carried  out  from  the 
plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  R. 
Frank  Yallance,  architect,  Mansfield  and  Not- 
tingham, by  Mr.  John  Greenwood,  contractor, 
of  Mansfield.  Mr.  J.  Martin  is  the  general 
foreman,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Start  the  clerk  of 
works.  The  engineers’  work  has  been  entrusted 
to  Messrs.  Benham  & Sons,  of  London  ; and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.,  of  Lambeth. 
Messrs.  Longden  & Co.,  of  Sheffield,  have  sup- 
plied the  cooking  apparatus. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Aberdeen. — St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church, 
Aberdeen,  has  recently  had  added  to  its  interior 
fittings  a reredos.  The  east  window  is  so  low 
that  little  scope  for  the  treatment  of  the 
reredos  was  given  to  the  architects,  Messrs. 
Pirie  & Clyne.  On  each  side  of  the  tabernacle 
is  an  arcade  of  three  bays, — of  Early  English 
character.  The  columns  supporting  the  arches 
are  of  beautifully  variegated  and  polished 
Devonshire  marbles,  and  are  surmounted  respec- 
tively by  carved  capitals  of  conventionalised 
foliage;  Within  and  between  the  arcades  are 
recesses  for  vases  and  flowers,  &c. ; and  above 
are  bosses  of  polished  marbles.  The  structure 
generally  is  of  grained  Caen  stone.  The  taber- 
nacle is  of  finely-wrought  and  polished  brass, 
the  central  part  of  the  door  being  ornamented 
by  a large  sunflower-like  enrichment.  This 
reredos,  which  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Harry  Hems, 
Exeter,  is  mainly  the  gift  of  a lady. 

Carosand. — On  the  30th  ult.  the  new  chancel 
of  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Cawsand,  was  opened. 
The  work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Carne,  builder,  of  Kingsand. 

Micheldever. — The  parish  church  of  Michel- 
dever,  Hants,  which  contains  sculptured 
memorials  to  the  Barings  by  Flaxman  and 
Boehm,  has  just  received  an  addition  to  its 
chancel  in  the  form  of  a handsome  reredos  and 
side  wings  composed  solely  of  polished  alabaster 
and  marbles.  The  central  part  consists  of  a 
succession  of  five  recessed  panels  standing  upon 
a moulded  and  massive  super-altar  or  re-table  of 
polished  Purbeck  marble.  Each  panel  is  separated 
by  columns  of  green  Pyrenees  marble  sur- 
mounted by  carved  capitals.  The  arches  are 
ogee  in  outline,  cinque-foiled  on  their  lower  side, 
and  ornamented  by  crockets  above,  terminating 
in  four  instances  by  a foliated  finial.  The  central 
apse,  however,  is  carried  up  to  a greater  altitude, 
and  finished  with  a cross.  The  label  moulds  of 
each  arch  spring  from  representative  heads  of 
kings,  bishops,  priests,  virgins,  and  martyrs,  and 
between  each  is  a bold  and  traceried  buttress, 
which,  rising  above  the  main  cornice,  terminates 
with  a carved  pinnacle.  The  whole  of  this  work 
is  in  beautifully- veined  and  polished  English 
alabaster  from  the  Derbyshire  quarries  at 
Chellaston.  The  abaci  of  the  various  capitals 
are  in  polished  Purbeck  marble,  affording  a 
delicate  contrast  of  colour  and  of  material.  The 
cornice  is  embattled,  whilst  the  spandrels  within 
and  behind  the  arches  are  filled  in  by  tracery 
work.  The  side  wings  are  carried  out  on  both 
sides  as  far  as  the  north  and  south  walls  respec- 
tively. Starting  from  the  ground  the  alabaster 
bases  carry  fine  columns  of  polished  Ipplepen 
(Devonshire)  marble,  each  side  or  wing  being 
divided  into  three  compartments.  Above  the 
ogee  heads  (each  divided  into  five  openings  by 
cusps)  is  much  elaborate  tracery  work,  Bur- 
mounted  by  a boldly-moulded  cornice.  The 
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wings,  like  the  reredos  proper,  are  constructed 
entirely  of  polished  alabaster.  It  is  designed  toi 
place  mosaics  in  the  recessed  panels.  This  rich 
example  of  ecclesiastical  art,  which  is  stated  to 
be  the  gift  of  one  of  the  Earl  of  Northbrook’s 
family,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Colson  & 
Son,  architects,  Winchester,  and  from  their 
drawings  the  work  has  been  carried  out  and 
placed  in  situ  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Horsforth. — On  Saturday  last  the  Rev.  Dr.1 
Hellmuth.  Coadjutor-Bishop  of  Ripon,  conse- 
crated the  new  parish  church  of  Horsforth,  near 
Leeds.  The  new  church  is  Early  Pointed  ini 
style,  and  has  been  erected  from  the  plans  oft 
Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  The  edifice  is  137  ft.' 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  67  ft.  from  north! 
to  south.  It  is  built  entirely  of  Horsforth! 
stone,  and  the  walls  are  in  broken  courses.  The 
tower,  taken  up  to  an  altitude  of  90  ft.,  is  tom-i 
porarily  roofed,  the  intention  being  to  surmount 
it  with  a pyramidal  spire  when  funds  permitj 
The  addition  of  porches  is  dependent  upon  a 
like  condition.  The  nave  arcades  are  in  five, 
bays.  A memorial  window  has  been  presented 
by  Mr.  G.  Shearer,  of  Leeds.  It  is  by  Messrs. 
Powell  Brothers,  and  represents  Christ  commis- 
sioning Peter  to  feed  His  sheep ; and  the 
Saviour  with  James  and  John  delivering  tot 
Peter  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
pews  are  of  pitch-pine,  and  open  at  each  end,< 
while  the  pulpit  and  the  choir-seats  are  of  oak. 
The  floors  are  laid  with  White’s  patent  wood 
blocks,  and  those  of  the  aisles  with  Staffordshirei 
glazed  black  and  red  tiles.  The  church  is 
warmed  by  means  of  hot  water,  an  Excelsion 
boiler  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  prin-i 
cipal  contractors  were  Messrs.  Whittaker  Bros.,; 
Horsforth ; Bentley  & Burn,  Leeds ; J.  & W.' 
Beanland,  Bradford  ; Booth  & Hepworth,  Otley  ;, 
and  J.  Hall  Thorp,  Leeds.  Accommodation  has 
been  provided  for  890  persons,  the  outlay  so  far. 
being  12,300?. 


grafts. 

The  Renaissance  and  Italian  Styles  of  Archi- 
tecture in  Great  Britain  ; their  Introduction 
and  Development  shown  by  a Series  of  Dated: 
Examples,  together  with  Others  exhibiting  the i 
contemporaneous  Employment  of  Mcdicevalt 
Architecture,  ffc.  By  Wyatt  Pafworth,i 
F.R.I.B.A.  London : Batsford.  1883. 

This  is  one  of  those  useful  books,  in  regard  tot 
which  it  may  be  said  that  “virtue  must  bo  its] 
own  reward,”  too  often  at  least ; one  of  those] 
which  are  not  showy  and  do  not  attract  general;] 
readers,  but  which  have  a real  and  sterling] 
value  for  the  architectural  student,  and  repre-] 
sent  solid  and  painstaking  work.  The  series  of<| 
examples  was  commenced,  Mr.  Papworth  says;.f 
in  his  preface,  many  years  since,  having  been.] 
added  to  from  time  to  time  as  the  notes  were] 
obtained  in  the  course  of  consulting  various] 
publications  for  other  purposes.  The  book,— al 
thin  octavo  in  paper  cover, — is  simply  a list  of<[ 
buildings  of  the  class  alluded  to,  from  1450  to] 
1700 ; nothing  could  look  more  unpretending,  j; 
many  readers  might  say  nothing  more  dry  ; buti; 
to  those  who  can  read  between  the  lines  it  is  s 
full  of  interest  and  suggestion  even  to  look! 
through,  and  to  all  who  are  systematically!' 
studying  the  history  of  architecture  it  willij 
prove  an  invaluable  key  to  assist  in  tracing  outi; 
the  history  of  that  branch  of  our  own  archi-J 
tecture  with  which  it  deals.  Armed  with  this: 
key,  a man  with  some  available  leisure  can  gal 
from  place  to  place  and  trace  out  the  successive] 
modification  of  English  Renaissance  in  buildings! 
or  minor  remains  of  which  the  names,  dates,  ! 
and  localities  are  here  put  down  in  chrono-l 
logical  order.  Those  who  have  not  opportunity]* 
to  follow  out  the  buildings  themselves  may! 
still  gain  much  from  the  references  to  prints ;i 
and  engravings  of  them,  which  are  also  given. ] 
It  is  not  a kind  of  book  that  necessitates,  otl 
gives  occasion  for  much,  criticism  ; we  believe] 
it  will  be  found  thoroughly  reliable,  and  will  bell 
a necessary  addition  to  every  good  architectural  !! 
consulting  library.  Mr.  Papworth  merits  thel 
thanks  of  all  students  of  architecture  for 
having  accomplished  for  them  a difficult  and,i  | 
perhaps  in  some  senses,  irksome  task,  which] 
comparatively  few  would  have  the  patience  to  ; 
work  out  for  themselves.  Apart  from  itsi.| 
practical  value,  to  us  the  catalogue  is  a pleasant  a 
one  to  turn  over  ; it  suggests  so  much.  ManyH 
of  the  names  of  the  buildings  mentioned  are  J 
full  of  history,  architectural  and  social;  as  we; 
follow  them  down  the  page  pleasant  visions  i, 
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ise  before  the  imagination, — successions  of 
.ignified  and  refined  structures,  not  very  logical 
a their  architectural  ordonnance,  but  the  out- 
ward representation  of  a genuine  love  of  archi- 
ectural  design,  and  a desire  to  make  it  the 
xpression  of  refined  and  cultivated  sentiment. 


Vie  Pictorial  Architecture  of  the  British  Isles. 
By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop,  M.A.  London : 
Published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge.  No  date. 

'itr  title  of  this  book  is  badly  worded ; 
pictorial”  is  used  apparently  as  in  “pictorial 
tlas”  and  such  other  titles ; but  “pictorial 
rchitecture  ” really  would  mean  the  same  on 
picturesque  architecture.”  The  title  should 
ave  been  “ Pictorial  Handbook  of  Architecture,” 
r “ Pictorical  Guide  to  Architecture,”  or  some- 
bing  of  that  kind.  The  book  is,  as  may  be 
upposed,  one  of  those  popular  illustrated  works 
n architecture  which  seldom  do  much  good  in 
roviding  for  a really  intelligent  knowledge  of 
be  subject.  In  this  case,  however,  we  are  glad 
3 note  a better  informed  and  more  critical 
tyle  of  writing  than  we  have  noticed  in  many 
opular  works  of  the  kind.  The  author  traces 
ie  changes  of  architectural  development  in 
iis  island  from  the  Norman  period  down  to  the 
resent  day  ; the  City  of  London  School,  Truro 
athedral,  and  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
wming  some  of  the  most  modern  illustrations. 

. good  many  useful  truths  about  architecture 
re  to  be  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  the 
ook ; not  new,  but  such  as  we  do  not  too  often 
)me  across  in  a popular  book  by  an  amateur 
riter.  For  example,  the  eminently  rational 
laracter  of  the  Gothic  style  as  a stone  style, 
sing  stone  in  the  fittest  manner,  both  statically 
id  economically,  is  well  pointed  out ; and  on 
iher  such  critical  questions  the  author  seems 
» have  got  hold  of  his  subject  well,  and  may 
} least  set  some  readers  asking  themselves 
lestions.  It  is  impossible,  however,  really  to 
ustrate  such  points  without  geometric  and 
instructive  drawings  of  a more  severe  type 
inn  any  which  are  found  here.  The  book  is 
mously  intended  as  a cheap  publication,  and 
intains  a great  number  of  engraved  illustra- 
ins,  which,  however,  are  of  very  various,  and 
ostly  very  moderate,  merit.  Still  they  are 
itter  than  nothing;  and  it  is  a good  deal  to 
.y  of  a work  on  architecture  of  this  class,  that 
really  seems  to  contain  nothing  that  is  false 
theory,  and  that  if  it  cannot  offer  its  readers 
.y  very  thorough  or  systematic  treatment  of 
e subject,  it  at  least  is  not  calculated  to 
islead  them. 

Among  the  illustrations  of  the  modern  period 
a view  of  the  dome  and  roofs  of  St.  Paul’s 
3m  the  circular  window  of  the  north-west 
wer,  showing  the  outer  screen-wall,  and  the 
al  clearstory-wall  -within  it.  This  is  a happy 
sa,  and  this  one  view  may  enlighten  a good 
my  people  in  regard  to  that  curious  sham 
chitecture  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral, 
lich  so  few  people  out  of  the  ranks  of  archi- 
Jtural  professors  or  students  are  aware  of. 

oceedings  of  the  Association  of  Municipal  and 
Sanitary  Engineers  and  Surveyors.  Yol.  ix., 
1882-83.  London  : Spon  & Co.  1883. 
us  volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Cole,  the  secretary 
the  Association,  contains  a great  deal  of  very 
jful  practical  suggestion,  sufficiently  illus- 
,ted  by  diagrams.  Among  the  papers  is  one 
the  Manchester,  Bury,  and  Rochdale  steam 
.mways,  giving  the  section  of  the  road  em- 
yed,  and  a section  and  description  of  the 
:cial  rail  which  has  been  designed  for  the 
rpose,  the  object  being  to  have  “ the  strongest 
1 best  rail  it  was  possible  to  get.”  This  is  a 
led  rail  with  deep  web  and  broad  bottom 
lge,  fished  with  steel  fish-plates,  the  groove 
the  wheels,  in  order  to  ensure  greater 
mracy,  being  cut  after  the  rails  have  been 
led,  by  a separate  operation.  The  cost,  from 
to  10Z.  per  ton,  as  against  61.  10s.  per  ton 
an  ordinary  rolled  rail,  is  a serious  con- 
sration  in  the  commercial  side  of  the  ques- 
i.  Mr.  Read,  city  surveyor  of  Gloucester, 
tributes  a paper  on  the  ventilation  of  sewers 
l house  drains,  the  main  point  of  which  is 
proposed  use  of  the  road  grids  as  inlets, 
lets  being  carried  up  above  the  roofs  of  the 
ises.  In  the  course  of  the  address  of  the 
isident,  Mr.  White,  at  the  annual  meeting  at 
'ord,  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of 
jdalen  Bridge  is  treated  of,  and  some  interest- 
diagrams  appended,  showing  the  construc- 
l of  the  bridge  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
been  dealt  with,  which  the  President  hoped 


would  eventually  be  regarded  not  as  an  act  of 
Vandalism,  but  as  a work  of  much  public 
utility.  “ The  preliminary  borings  having  shown 
the  presence  of  running  sand,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pile  down  to  the  Oxford  clay,  which  is 
at  a depth  of  about  18  ft.  below  the  surface  of 

the  meadow The  old  foundations  were 

discovered  to  be  two  thicknesses  of  6 in.  elm 
planking,  laid  a little  below  the  river  bed,  with- 
out any  bearing-piles.  These  foundations  had” 
(as  might  have  been  expected)  “ settled  soirregu- 
larly  that  the  piers  and  abutments  were  much 
out  of  level.  As  the  Thames  Valley  Drainage 
Commissioners  intend  shortly  to  deepen  the 
river  considerably  below  the  old  foundations,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
securing  them.  Skewbacks  were  cut  under  the 
old  work,  and  inverted  arches  of  18-inch  brick- 
work in  cement,  with  a versed-sine  of  3 ft.  6 in., 
were  put  in  from  pier  to  pier.  The  river-bed 
between  the  new  piers  was  also  covered  with  a 
foot  of  cement  concrete,  in  order  to  protect  the 
heads  of  the  piles,  if  the  river-bed  should  be 
scoured  out  at  this  point  after  its  level  has  been 
permanently  lowered,  and  the  work  was  finished 
by  a sheeting  of  3-inch  elm  piles  driven  across 
the  river  above  and  below  the  bridge,  and  tied 
into  the  brickwork  and  concrete.”  Rank  Van- 
dalism ! The  correct  thing  would  have  been  to 
let  the  bridge  fall,  through  the  failure  of  its 
foundations.  But  engineers  will  do  these  things. 
The  separate  system  of  sewerage  as  carried  out 
in  Reading  is  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr. 
Parry,  the  borough  surveyor ; it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a very  full  and  suggestive  discussion. 
The  volume  is  a very  good  specimen  of  what 
the  reports  of  such  an  association  should  be, 
both  as  regards  matter  and  form. 


VARIORUM. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  admirable  South 
Kensington  Freehand  Drawing-books,  edited  by 
Mr.  Poynter.  The  former  sets  presented 
subjects  taken  from  artificial  objects  ; a new 
set  reaches  us  giving  studies  of  flower  and  leaf 
subjects.  A s in  the  former  case,  the  subjects 
are  drawn  in  outline  on  one  page,  to  be  copied 
rather  larger  size  on  the  opposite  page  or  on  the 
space  below.  Messrs.  Blackie  & Sons  are  the 

publishers. Amateur  Work  (Ward,  Lock,  & 

Co.,  London  and  New  York)  is  one  of  those  books 
dear  to  clever  boys,  containing  suggestions  and 
instruction  how  to  set  about  making  every  sort 
of  thing  they  may  be  inclined  to  try  their  hand 
on ; a capital  boy’s  present-book,  and  with 
something  in  it  for  the  girls’  school-room  too. 
Mr.  John  Hogg  (London)  sends  us  a handsome 
edition  of  the  immortal  Robinson  Crusoe,  with 
reproductions  of  Stothard’s  old  illustrations, 
some  of  which  are  good,  others  not.  In  spite 
of  Stothard’s  name,  there  ought  to  be  room  for 
a much  better  illustrated  Crusoe  than  this  ; the 
book  contains  suggestive  matter  enough  for  any 

artist  to  think  worth  his  best  attention. 

From  Messrs.  Hildesbeimer  we  receive  a sump- 
tuous collection  of  Christmas  and  New-year 
cards,  many  of  them  admirable  examples  of 
chromo-lithography,  and  some  of  them  going 
out  of  the  usual  line  of  Christmas  cards  : for 
instance,  there  are  sets  of  very  pretty  etchings 
of  English  river  scenery,  and  others  with  photo- 
graphs of  scenes.  The  floral  coloured  cards, 
however,  impress  us  more  for  their  execution 
than  their  design ; they  are  too  much  mere 
groups  of  flowers,  too  little  (indeed,  almost 
nothing)  of  actual  decorative  design,  which  is  far 
more  suitable  for  production  in  “ chromo  ” than 

are  realistic  imitations  of  flowers. Messrs.  A. 

Barnes  & Co.  send,  in  the  Decorator's  Assistant, 
a little  book  which  combines  practical  informa- 
tion on  the  use  and  composition  of  pigments 
and  other  materials  used  in  decoration.  Mr. 
H.  Atkinson  contributes  a short  article  on 
external  house-painting,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Tiltman 
some  good  remarks  on  interior  decoration, 
though  he  is  a little  too  fond  of  “neutralised” 
colours, — the  fashion  of  the  day.  By  the  way, 
we  may  point  out  that  the  old  faith  that  “ red’ 
blue,  and  yellow  are  the  primary  colours,”  is 
not  to  be  stated  now  without  reservation ; mix- 
ture of  coloured  rays  gives  different  results 
from  mixture  of  pigments.  The  practical  part 
of  the  book  is  the  best ; in  that  light  we  believe 
it  will  be  useful. A Guide  to  Window  Dress- 

ing , published  at  the  office  of  the  Warehousemen 
and  Dopers'  Trade  Journal  in  Aldersgate-street, 
shows  how  varied  are  the  directions  in  which 
questions  of  “ good  taste  ” extend  themselves 
nowadays.  This  is  simply  a manual  for  arranging 
the  articles  for  show  in  a shop-window ; “ to 
place  a lot  of  bright  goods  in  a given  space  might 


seem  to  the  casual  observer  but  a very  light 
and  insignificant  task,  but  carefully  considered 
as  a business  work,  it  opens  a very  wide  field  for 
study  and  improvement,  and  window-dressers 
who  acquire  success  often  disclose  a natural 
gift  in  the  judgment  of  colour  and  effect  of  no 
mean  order.”  Then  follow  suggestions  for 
various  classes  of  window  goods  and  their 
arrangement,  of  which  we  take  note,  and  will 
examine  the  haberdashers’  window-shows  with 
a new  and  more  critical  interest  for  the  future. 

“ The  Artist’s  Table  of  Pigments,”  by  Mr. 

H.  C.  Standage  (Wells  Gardner,  Darton,  & 
Co.),  gives  the  usual  names  of  pigments, 
flanked  by  parallel  columns  giving  data  as  to 
“ chemical  names  and  composition,  artistic 
qualities,  conditions  of  permanency,  condition  of 
non-permanency,  general  adulteration,  tests  for 
purity  and  nature  of  adulterants,  and  general 
remarks.”  This  useful  compendium  is  dedicated 

to  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P.R.A. “The  Patents, 

Designs,  and  Trade  Marks  Act,  1883”  (Longman, 
Green,  & Co.),  is  a reprint  of  the  new  Act,  with 
an  introduction  pointing  out  the  principal  altera- 
tions effected  by  the  measure ; Mr.  James 
Johnson,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  Mr.  J. 
Henry  Johnson,  solicitor  and  patent-agent,  are 

responsible  for  the  work. “ The  Bankruptcy 

Act,  1883  ” (we  hope  the  conjunction  with  the 
Patent  Act  will  not  be  thought  ominous),  is 
another  handy  reprint  sent  us  by  Mr.  Pettitt, 
with  comments,  summary,  and  analytical  index 
by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blunt,  public  accountant;  and 
another  book  of  similar  scope  is  “ An  Election 
Manual,”  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Gorst,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Chap- 
man & Hall),  containing  a reprint  of  the 
“ Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  Prevention 
Act,  1883,”  with  introduction  and  analytical 
chapters  pointing  out  the  rocks  ahead  in 
electioneering  business  under  the  new  law. 
Architects  wishing  to  enter  Parliament  will 
find  it  useful ; and  perhaps  now  that 
a check  is  put  on  election  expenditure  we 
may  hope  to  see  some  of  the  profession 
(who  have  less  money  to  throw  about  among 
hungry  constituencies  than  many  other  people) 
serving  their  country  in  the  Legislature  ; we 
know  one  or  two  who  would  make  admirable 
members,  and  could  enlighten  the  House  on 
some  things  which  it,  collectively,  knows  very 

little  about  at  present. The  “Practical 

Boiler-maker,  Iron-ship  Builder,  and  Mast- 
maker,”  by  Mr.  R.  Knight,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Boiler-makers’  and  Iron  Ship-builders’ 
Society  (Wyman  & Sons),  is  a useful  inBtruc- 
tion-book  or  compendium  on  the  working  of 
plate-iron  and  riveting  for  the  class  of  things 
referred  to  in  the  title,  and  the  geometrical 
methods  of  setting  out  the  lines  of  the  work 

where  necessary. Messrs.  William  Rider  & 

Son  send  the  Timber  Trades'  Journal  list  of 
“ Shipping-marks”  on  deals,  battens,  and  other 
timber  and  joinery  exported  from  various 
countries,  with  the  English  and  French  classi- 
fications, compiled  from  information  supplied 
by  shippers,  agents,  and  “other  authentic 
sources.” The  Patent  Victoria  Stone  Com- 

pany send  us  a book  about  their  material,  giving 
some  very  high  results  of  crushing-tests,  as 
compared  with  the  best  natural  stones ; even, 
in  fact,  surpassing  one  of  the  granites  in  this 

respect. Messrs.  Dowdeswell  send  us  an 

exceedingly  successful  specimen  of  photo- 
gravure reproduction  from  a picture  by  Sig. 
Andreotti,  “ The  Dancing-masters’  Pay-day,” 
the  same  size  as  the  original  picture.  The 
general  tone  is  rather  like  a good  etching, 

though  of  course  quite  different  in  texture. • 

Cassell’s  Family  Magazine  keeps  up  its  position 
as  a periodical  of  varied  interest  for  family 
reading,  with  very  good  illustrations  for  the 

>rice  of  the  publication. From  Sir  Robert 

tawlinson  we  have  a reprint  of  three  addresses 
on  “ The  Social  and  National  Influence  of  the 
Domiciliary  Condition  of  the  People,”  which 
ought  to  be  read  with  interest  at  the  present 
uncture  ; they  are  published  by  Messrs.  P.  S. 

£ing  & Son. Messrs.  Letts  & Co.  send  us  an 

admirable  collection  of  diaries  for  house,  office, 
or  pocket,  suited  to  every  kind  of  memoranda. 

Messrs.  Hudson  & Kearns’s  diaries  and  date- 

indicating  blotting  - pads  are  admirable  ; the 
blotting-pad  especially,  with  its  diary,  memo- 
randum of  day  of  the  month,  and  slip  of  blank 
paper  at  one  side  for  immediate  notes,  is  a 
most  useful  and  time-saving  article. 


Knighton  (Herefordshire). — The  Knighton 
Board  of  Guardians  have  decided  to  build  a 
new  workhouse,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  8.000Z. 
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The  College  for  Working  Women. — The 

new  hall  which  has  been  built  in  connexion  with 
this  excellent  institution,  at  7,  Fitzroy-street, 
Fitzroy-square,  was  used  for  the  first  time  on 
Saturday  evening  last,  when  Lady  Wolseley 
distributed  certificates  and  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful students.  Professor  Henry  Morley 
presided,  and  gave  some  account  of  the  working 
of  the  College,  which,  he  said,  was  one  among 
the  many  fruits  of  the  labours  of  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice.  It  was  founded  to  enable 
those  who  were  at  work  during  the  day  to  spend 
the  evening  in  the  development  of  their  mind 
by  careful  intellectual  culture,  and  also  by 
friendly  social  intercourse.  It  was  not  only  by 
attendance  at  classes  and  lectures,  but  by  human 
fellowship,  that  human  minds  were  developed, 
and  provision  was  made  in  both  these  ways  for 
the  improvement  by  those  who  attended  this 
college.  With  regard  to  the  occupation  of  the 
students,  he  found  that  those  in  attendance 
between  October,  1882,  and  July,  1883,  were 
thus  classified, — artificial  flower  and  toy  makers 
and  feather  cleaners,  9;  book-keepers,  clerks, 
and  law  copyists,  32  ; brush-makers  and  chair- 
caners,  15  (blind  women,  for  whom  a special 
class  was  held,  without  fee,  their  earnings  being 
very  small,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  was  hoped 
that  by  the  aid  of  friends  a library  of  the 
literature  printed  for  the  blind  might  be  formed) : 
bookbinders  and  compositors,  4 ; domestic  ser- 
vants, 2G ; embroiderers,  lace  milliners,  &c.,  9 ; 
fancy  trades  and  stationers,  9 ; gilders,  cbina 
painters,  artistes,  &c.,  9 ; hospital  nurses, 
superintendents,  and  housekeepers,  21 
chinists,  16  ; milliners,  needle-women,  dress  and 
mantle  - makers  and  tailoresses,  107 ; shop- 
women,  52;  teachers  and  pupil-teachers,  37  ; 
upholsterers  and  bedmakers,  1G;  and  with  no 
occupation  (young  women  principally  employed 
in  domestic  work  at  their  homes),  72.  Mr.  J. 

G.  Fitch  spoke  of  the  success  with  which  the 
hall  had  been  constructed,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  as  architect. 

British.  Archaeological  Association. — At 
the  second  meeting  of  the  session,  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  5th,  the  chair  being  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton 
referred  to  the  mode  of  working  the  flint  deco- 
rations of  the  churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
illustrating  his  remarks  by  photographs  of 
specimens  at  Cromer  Church,  where  the  flint- 
work  is  laid  with  great  regularity  and  with  very 
close  joints,  the  flint  being  cut  square  with 
remarkable  precision.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  a silver-gilt  Royalist  badge,  having  on 
the  obverse  side  the  face  of  Charles  I.,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  arms  of  England,  &c.,  quarterly 
in  engraved  work.  A second  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Compton,  on  the  Remains  of  Brambletye 
House.  After  tracing  the  descent  of  the  Manor 
from  early  times  the  lecturer  reviewed  the 
evidence  of  the  house  having  been  erected  by 
Sir  Henry  Compton,  temp.  James  I.  The 
evidence  of  the  erection  are  much  assisted  by 
various  armorial  devices  and  initials  which 
still  remain  in  the  ruins,  and  the  importance  of 
the  use  of  such  aids  to  history  in  our  buildings 
was  dwelt  upon. 

Surveyor  ship,  South  Shields.  At  the 

monthly  meeting  of  the  South  Shields  Town 
Council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  it  was  resolved,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Town  Improvement 
and  Sanitary  Committee,  “ That  in  consideration 
of  the  valuable  services  of  the  borough  surveyor 
(Mr.  Matthew  Hall)  in  the  construction  of  the 
tramways  and  the  tramway  stabling,  as  well  as 
other  important  works  in  the  borough,  the 
Council  be  recommended  to  pay  him  one  hundred 
guineas  in  addition  to  his  salary.”  The  discus- 
sion of  the  motion  was  marked  by  considerable 
acrimony  of  feeling,  some  members  of  the 
Council  being  of  opinion  that  the  surveyor 
sufficiently  well  paid  with  a salary  of  3001.  per 
annum,  and  a commission  of  2£  per  cent, 
paving  works.  . 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.—  ine 
annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the 
5th  inst.  at  the  Royal  Institution,  the  President, 
Mr.  B ram  all,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  in  the  chair.  The 
report  of  the  Council,  having  been  read,  was 
adopted,  the  President  congratulating  the 
members  upon  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
society.  The  officers  for  next  year  were  then 
elected,  Mr.  R.  R.  Bevis,  junr.,  being  chosen 
President.  Mr.  Bramall  afterwards  delivered 
an  address  on  “Modern  Progress  in  Mine 
Engineering.” 


A Christmas  Present  for  Mr.  Gladstone. 

A dessert  service  of  Derby  Crown  china,  sub- 
scribed for  and  specially  designed  and  manu- 
factured at  the  instigation  of  the  Liberal 
working-men  of  Derby,  is  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, and  is  to  bo  presented  to  the  Premier  at 
Hawarden  Castle  on  the  22nd  inst.  According 
to  the  Derby  correspondent  of  the  Times,  the 
dessert  service  consists  of  twenty-six  pieces, 
viz.,  eighteen  plates,  four  high  comports,  and 
the  same  number  of  lower  ones.  The  Derby 
Crown  Porcelain  Company  (Limited)  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  order. 
Designed  in  the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(Renaissance),  the  shape  of  the  dessert  plates 
is  that  known  as  “ The  Devonshire,”  being  plain 
circular,  with  a narrow,  flat  rim.  The  ground 
colour  is  rich  cobalt  blue,  and  the  decoration 
consists  of  a Derbyshire  scene  in  the  centre  of 
each  plate,  and  these  scenes  are  framed  with 
broad  ornamental  gold  bands.  On  the  edge  of 
each  plate  is  a broad  ornamental  gold  band,  and 
between  these  bands  are  six  small  panels, — 
three  oval  and  three  oblong.  The  ovals  are 
filled  with  a profusion  of  flowers  upon  a dark 
ground,  while  the  other  panels  have  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  initials,  “ W.E.G.”,in  slightly  raised 
gold  letters.  Around  the  panels  and  along  the 
gold  bands  is  light  ornament  in  gold,  through 
which  the  rich  blue  ground  is  seen.  On  the 
under  portions  of  the  comports  the  blue  ground 
is  preserved,— it  being  relieved  by  floral  medal- 
lions, and  at  the  bottom  of  each  piece  follows 
an  inscription,  executed  in  red  letters,  “ Designed 
and  manufactured  by  the  Derby  Crown  Porcelain 
Company  (Limited)  for  presentation  to  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  by  the  Liberal 
working-men  of  Derby,  1883.”  The  views  on 
the  plates  have  been  taken  from  the  scenery  in 
the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

The  Board’s  (or  the  Law's?)  Delay. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  7th  inst.,  a letter  was  received 
from  the  Home  Office  conveying  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Home  Secretary  in  the  Board’s 
decision  to  take  no  steps  in  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Vestry  of  Bermondsey  as  to 
an  unhealthy  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salisbury-place  and  Foxton-street.  In  the 
course  of  the  letter  Mr.  Godfrey  Lushington 
said  :- 

I am  directed  by  Secretary  Sir  William  Vernon 
Ilarcourt  to  inform  you  that  he  concurs  with  the 
Board  in  the  conclusion  at  which  they  have  arrived, 
that  the  area  in  question  is  not  now  within 


the  scope  of  the  Artisans’  and  Labom-ers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Act,  but  that  portions  of  it  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  by  other  means.  But  I am  to  point 
out  that  whereas  the  official  representation  was 
communicated  to  the  Board  on  the  15th  of  July, 
1878,,  the  final  decision  of  the  Board  was  not  made 
known  until  the  26th  of  October  in  the  present  year. 
During  these  five  years  this  area  has  not  been  dealt 
with  in  any  sufficient  manner  by  any  authority,  and, 
though  improved  by  the  pulling  down  of  a consider- 
able number  of  houses,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  part,  as  it  had  been  described,  ‘ a plague- 
spot  and  fever-nest,  and  a disgrace  to  a civilised 
community.’  This  long  postponement  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  of  their  decision  is  a matter 
which  appears  to  the  Secretary  of  State  much  to  be 
regretted,  because  though  it  would  not  justify 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Vestry,  it  inevitably 
tended  to  weaken  their  sense  of  continuing  responsi- 
bility.” 

It  was  ordered  that  this  communication  should 
be  referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee. 

New  Congregational  Hall,  Hornsey. 

This  building,  recently  opened,  has  been  erected 
at  a total  cost  of  2.433L,  including  250J.  for  site, 
and  1001.  for  furniture.  The  hall  accommodates 
350  adults,  and  has  seven  class-rooms  in  com- 
munication with  it ; by  the  removal  of  the  par- 
titions between  these  class-rooms  and  the  hall 
a total  of  450  persons  can  be  seated.  There  ' 
an  additional  infants’  room  for  150,  and 
mothers’ -meeting  room  for  100,  making  the 
total  seating  accommodation  700.  The  builders 
were  Messrs.  Mattock  Bros.,  of  Finsbury  Park, 
and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Lander  & Bedells, 
of  John-street,  Bedford-row.  The  building  is 
spoken  of  as  “ a model  mission-hall,”  and  at  the 
opening  ceremony  special  mention  was  made  of 
the  architects’  skill. 

Sunday  Opening  of  the  Free  Library 
at  South  Shields.— The  South  Shields  Town 
Council  has,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  R.  Readhead, 
resolved,  by  seventeen  votes  to  seven,  to  recom- 
mend the  Free  Library  Committee  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  for  opening  the 
Reference  Library  and  Reading  - room 
Sundays. 


Statuary  for  Blackfriars  Bridge.— 

The  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  have  had  under  their  consideration 
for  some  time  past  the  question  of  placing! 
statuary  on  the  four  pedestals  of  Blackfriars) 
Bridge,  and  after  a careful  consideration  of  the 
subject  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
equestrian  statues  would  be  most  appropriate! 
and  most  in  accordance  with  the  original  idea  of 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Cubitt,  the  engineer  and 
designer  of  the  bridge.  The  committee  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  subject, 
in  consequence  of  the  size  of  the  pedestals,  and 
they  accordingly  determined,  before  giving  a 
commission  to  any  sculptor,  to  have  a model 
made  and  placed  on  one  of  the  pedestals,  so  that 
they  and  the  public  might  have  an  opportunity 
forming  an  opinion  whether  or  not  an  eques- 
trian statue  would  be  appropriate.  It  was 
suggested  that  a plaster  cast  of  a statue  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  by  the  Freuch  artist  M.  Clesinger 
would  be  suitable  as  regards  height  and  size 
Application  was  accordingly  made  to  the  Crysta! 
Palace  Company,  who  consented  to  a modei 
of  the  statue  being  taken  and  placed  on  th« 
north-west  pedestal  of  the  bridge.  In  placinj 
this  model  on  the  bridge,  the  committee  wisi 
it  to  be  understood  that  it  is  not  intended  t 
execute  that  particular  work  for  the  pnrpos: 
of  its  being  permanently  erected  on  the  bridge 
or  even  to  indicate  the  proposed  treatment  o 
any  subject  for  a statue,  but  it  is  merely  desiret 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  size  and  goners 
dimensions  of  statuary  hereafter  to  be  put  o 
the  pedestals. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.-. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  society  ws- 
held  on  the  30th  ult.,  in  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Arthtl 
Mitchell,  vice-president,  in  the  chair.  The  lii 
of  deceased  members  having  been  read,  tl 
society  resolved  to  record  in  their  minutes  tl 
great  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  deaths  t 
these  members,  and  specially  by  the  decease  i 
one  of  their  secretaries,  Dr.  John  Alexandi 
Smith,  who  had  been  for  twenty-six  yea: 
secretary.  The  number  of  deaths  during  the  ye. 
has  been  sixteen,  and  the  number  of  ne 
members  elected  forty-seven.  The  vacanci 
in  the  list  of  office-bearers  were  filled  by  t! 
re-election  of  the  Marquis  of  Lothian  as  prer 
dent,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  as  one  of  the  vie 
presidents,  Mr.  R.  W.  Cochran-Patrick,  M.I 
as  one  of  the  secretaries,  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie 
treasurer,  Mr.  David  Douglas,  Mr.  George  Sete 
Mr.  G.  H.  Thoms,  and  Mr.  Stair  Agnew  ’ 
members  of  committee.  The  annual  rope] 
announced  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  t 
museum  for  the  past  year  had  been  91,81 
that  during  the  year  523  objects  of  antiquj 
had  been  presented  to  the  museum,  and  5,6 
articles  had  been  added  by  purchase. 

Cottages  for  the  Brighton  WaterwoBJ 
Employes.  — The  Corporation  of  Brightlj 
recently  advertised  for  tenders  for  six  cottad 
proposed  to  be  erected  for  some  of  their  wat<| 
works  employes,  from  plans  and  specificatic 
prepared  by  the  Borough  Surveyor,  Mr.  P.I 
Lockwood.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  (whr 
we  publish  in  another  column)  that  the  amoi 
of  the  lowest  tender  was  2,775 1.,  or  about  46 
per  cottage.  The  Waterworks  Commit; 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  low', 
tender,  but  stated  that  the  Borough  Survevj 
was  instructed  to  specify  for  cottages  to  c ; 
about  200Z.  apiece.  It  was  subsequently  5 
plained  that  the  cottages  would  be  in  such  expotj 
situations  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  sho:| 
be  more  than  usually  substantial.  An  amevj 
ment  referring  the  matter  back  to  the  Cc<> 
mittee  was  carried  with  but  one  dissent® 
In  the  meantime  some  of  the  builders  t 
tendered  are  disposed  to  complain  that  tl  i 
time  and  trouble  are  not  duly  considered  by  >1 
Corporation. 

Death  of  Mr.  Richard  Doyle.— Mr.  Rich  I 

Doyle,  the  well-known  artist,  died  suddenly) 
Tuesday  last.  He  was  apparently  in  good  heci 
on  Monday  evening  when  he  dined  with  S< : 
friends  at  the  Athenceum  Club.  Mr.  Doyle  t 
born  in  London  in  1826,  and  belonged  to  an: 
Irish  family.  He  first  attracted  attention  a 
contributor  of  several  of  the  most  strikin|j 
the  early  cartoons  in  Punch.  He  was  for  m 
years  a constant  contributor  to  that  journal,:: 
severed  his  connexion  with  it  in  1850  under 
cumstances  which  are  well  known.  The  fain: 
cover  of  our  popular  contemporary  was  1 
designed  by  him.  Mr.  Doyle  illustrated  m 
well-known  books,  and  published  some  skett 
of  English  society  in  the  Cornhill  Magai 
some  twenty  years  ago. 
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Meteorology. — The  first  of  a course 
lectures  on  Meteorology,  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.R.M.S.,  was  delivered  on  December  6th, 
the  reading-room  of  the  Society  of  Engineers, 
Yictoria-street,  Westminster.  Mr.  Marriott 
began  by  showing  how  every  one  was  interested 
in  and  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather,  and 
how  important  a knowledge  of  meteorolo<_ 
was  to  the  engineer.  After  describing  the  con- 
stitution of  the  atmosphere,  he  explained  the 
methods  adopted  for  measuring  the  temperature 
of  the  air,  and  exhibited  and  described  the 
vorious  forms  of  thermometers  which  hav 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Instruments  for 
registering  the  maximum  and  minimum  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  those  for  giving  a con- 
tinuous record,  both  by  photography  and  elec- 
tricity, were  also  explained.  The  proper  ex- 
posure of  the  thermometers  in  a screen,  to 
protect  them  from  radiation,  and  also  the 
necessity  of  having  the  instrument  verified  at 
the  Kew  Observatory,  having  been  dwelt  upoD, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  the  diurnal  and  annual 
range  of  the  temperature  of  the  air.  The  highest 
temperature  in  the  day  occurs  between  one 
and  two  p.m.,  while  the  lowest  during  the  night 
takes  place  just  before  sunrise.  In  this  country 
January  is  usually  the  coldest  and  July  the 
hottest  month  in  the  year.  Temperature  was 
also  shown  to  decrease  with  altitude,  the  rate  of 
decrease  being  about  1°  for  every  300  ft.  After 
having  described  the  boiling-point  thermometer 
for  measuring  heights,  the  lecturer  concluded 
by  giving  an  account  of  observations  made  in 
some  remarkable  balloon  ascents. 

Proposed  Convalescent  Fever  Hospital 
at  Winchmore  Hill. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  on  Saturday  last, 
the  General  Purposes  Committee  recommended 
that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  a freehold  property  known 
as  Chase ville  Park  Estate,  Winchmore  Hill,  and 
comprising  about  3G|  acres  of  park  land,  should 
be  purchased  as  a site  for  a convalescent  fever 
hospital,  at  the  sum  of  380/.  per  acre.  Sir  E. 
Hay  Currie  moved  a resolution  approving  the 
recommendation.  He  said  the  matter  of  an 
additional  convalescent  fever  hospital  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Board  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  in  March  last  the 
committee  were  authorised  to  look  out  for  an 
available  site.  This  they  had  been  doing,  and 
the  result  was  the  selection  of  the  site  in 
question.  The  land  had  been  valued  at  15,500/. 
and  the  Board  had  the  refusal  of  it  at  13,800/ 
to  the  necessity  for  an  additional  convales- 
cent hospital,  the  case  of  Homerton  Hospital  at 
that  time  was  a sufficient  answer.  At  Homei’ton 
there  were  225  cases  of  fever,  and  nearly  70 
cases  of  small-pox.  Many  of  those  patients, 
Doing  convalescent,  were  occupying  valuable 
Deds  on  land  worth  thousands  of  pounds  an 
were,  whereas  they  might,  to  their  great  advan 
;age  in  point  of  health,  be  taken  to  a con  vales 
sent  hospital,  which  would  stand  upon  land 
costing  only  200/.  or  300/.  an  acre.  After  some 
lisenssion,  the  question  was  adjourned. 

Large  Shear-Legs  at  Clydebank. — The 
lew  steam  shear-legs  which  have  been  con- 
itr acted  by  Messrs.  James  Taylor  & Co.,  of 
Britannia  Works,  Birkenhead,  for  Messrs.  Jas. 
k Geo.  Thomson,  engineers  and  shipbuilders, 
llydebank,  have  during  the  past  few  days  been 
ested  by  weights  varying  from  50  tons  to  the 
naxiinum  of  120  tons,  and  have  (according  to 
he  Glasgow)  Herald)  stood  the  test  in  a most 
atisfactory  manner.  These  are  among  the 
strgest  and  most  powerful  of  their  kind  yet 
nade,  the  two  front  legs  being  each  108  ft.,  and 
he  back  leg  145  ft.  long,  whilst  the  screw  on 
rhich  the  back  leg  travels  is  47  ft.  long  and 
4 in.  diameter.  The  engine  has  two  cylinders 

J2  in.  in  diameter,  with  18-in.  stroke,  the  barrel 
'or  lifts  over  50  tons  being  5 ft.  in  diameter, 
nd  for  lifts  under  50  tons,  3 ft.  in  diameter, 
nstead  of  using  chain  for  purchase,  wire  rope 
f special  manufacture  has  been  substituted,  of 
hich  there  are  nine  parts,  capable  of  bearing 
collective  breaking  strain  of  about  600  tons. 
lo  less  than  700  tons  of  concrete  have  been 
sed  in  forming  the  foundation,  and  the  wharf 
as  been  well  piled  where  the  front  legs  step. 

Tall  Chimney  Construction.  — At  a 
leeting  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’ 
ociety,  to  be  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  Mr.  R.  M. 
llancroft,  Past  President,  assisted  by  his  son, 
ir.  F.  J.  Bancroft,  Assistant-surveyor  to  the 
]inchley  Local  Board,  will  read  a paper  on  the 
instruction  of  large  chimney-shafts,  illustrated 
• drawings  of  upwards  of  sixty  examples  built 
brick,  stone,  concrete,  and  wrought-iron. 


Fires  in  Theatres. — The  number  of  theatres 
destroyed  in  the  world  from  December  1,  1882, 
to  December  1,  1883,  was  22,  with  a loss  of  575 
lives.  The  theatres  destroyed  were  : — Decem- 
ber 2,  1882,  Theatre  of  Point  ad  Pitre  in  the 
Antilles.  January  7,  Buff  Theatre  at  Moscow. 
January  13,  the  Berditschaw  Circus,  near  Kieff, 
in  Russia,  causing  the  death  of  300  persons. 
January  22,  the  Schrikenhofen  Theatre, 
Mitau,  Germany.  February  8,  the  Opera 
House,  in  Toronto.  February  IS,  the  Theatre 
of  Arad,  in  Hungary.  March  18,  the  Circus  of 
New  Orleans,  with  the  death  of  60  persons  and 
100  wounded.  April  4,  the  National  Theatre 
of  Berlin.  April  8,  the  Salomonsky  Circus,  in 
Moscow.  April  22,  the  Star  Theatre,  in  Stock- 
ton.  April  25,  gas  explosion  at  the  Ambigu 
Theatre,  in  Paris;  20  wounded.  June  5,  the 
Barnum  Circus,  in  Chicago.  June  9,  the  Gaiety 
Theatre,  Manchester.  June  11,  the  Yarietes 
Theatre  in  Warsaw.  June  24,  the  theatre  at 
Dervio,  near  Como  ; 48  victims  and  10  wounded. 
July  8,  the  Summer  Theatre  of  Warsaw. 
August  28,  the  Katamocomora  Kamada  Theatre, 
in  Japan  ; 75  deaths,  115  wounded.  August  29, 
the  Summer  Theatre,  in  Choiol,  Russia;  12 
deaths.  October  30,  the  Herzog  Circus,  in 
Pesth.  November  17,  the  Theatre  Royal,  in 
Darlington. 

The  Haswell  Mechanical  Coal-getter. — 

At  a meeting  of  the  members  of  the  North  of 
England  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers, 
held  on  Saturday  last,  in  the  Wood  Memorial 
Hall,  Newcastle,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
G.  Baker  Forster,  a paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hall  on  “ The  Haswell  Mechanical 
Coal-getter : an  invention  for  working  coal 
without  the  aid  of  gunpowder  or  other  ex- 
plosives.” The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
paper 

“This  machine  is  for  breaking  down  the  coal  after 
it  has  been  kirved  and  nicked,  by  means  of  a 
mechanical  contrivance  which  may  be  described  as 
a combination  of  three  of  the  most  powerful  mecha- 
nical appliances,— the  screw,  the  lever,  and  the 
werlge.  A hole,  some  3 in.  in  diameter,  is  first 
drilled  in  the  coal,  and  the  wedge,  together  with 
two  pieces  of  steel  which  it, —the  wedge, — is 
intended  to  force  asunder,  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  hole.  Tde  two  pieces  of  steel  and  the  wedge 
are  connected  by  means  of  bars  to  the  outside  of 
the  hole,  and  fixed  to  four  levers,  jointed  so  as  to 
form  a rectangle,  in  such  a way  that  the  rods  that 
are  attached  to  the  pieces  of  steel  are  fixed  to  the 
angle  of  the  system  of  levers  tho  furthest  from  the 
face,  and  tho  rod  attached  to  the  wedge  to  the  angle 
nearest  the  face,  so  that  when  a screw  that°is 
attached  to  the  two  other  angles  of  the  system  is  so 
worked  as  to  draw  these  together,  the  wedge  is 
forced  between  the  pieces  of  steel,  which,  after  a 
few  turns,  become  firmly  secured  in  the  coal  and 
keeps  the  machine  firm  in  its  place  while  the  wedge 
is  being  screwed  home.  This  description  of  the 
machine  will  explain  the  immense  multiplication  of 
force  which  is  possible  out  of  this  special  combina- 
tion of  mechanical  contrivances.” 

The  Dobbs  Testimonial  Fund.— A meeting 
of  gentlemen  desirous  of  presenting  atestimonial 
to  Mr.  Archibald  E.  Dobbs  was  held  on  Monday 
last  at  the  Quebec  Institute,  Baker-street,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.S. 
After  a few  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  in  which 
he  set  forth  the  importance  to  the  ratepayers  of 
London  of  the  decision  obtained  by  Mr.  Dobbs 
against  the  Grand  Junction  Waterworks  Com- 
pany, a resolution  was  unanimously  passed 
appointing  a central  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  a testimonial  to  Mr.  Dobbs.  The 
committee  includes  the  names  of  several  distin- 
guished members  of  the  medical  profession,  as 
well  as  two  or  three  architects,  viz.,  Mr.  T. 
Chatfeild  Clarke,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  and  Mr. 
Mark  H.  Judge.  Mr.  Yaizey,  of  68a,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields,  was  appointed  hon.  sec.  pro  tern. 

The  District  Railway  “ Blowholes.” — 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  7th  inst.,  a report  was  presented 
from  the  Parliamentary  Committee  recom- 
mending that  the  committee  be  authorised  to 
enter  into  communication  with  the  Metropolitan 
District  Railway  Company,  with  a view  to  seeing 
whether  any  arrangement  could  be  come  to 
which  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  Board 
proceeding  with  the  Bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
emaining  ventilating  shafts  formed  under  the 
powers  of  the  company’s  Act  of  1881.  The 
recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

Workhouse  Additions.— The  Guardians  of 
St.  Giles’s  and  Bloomsbury  have  formally  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Wm.  & A.  Beresford  Pite,  of 
Bloomsbury-square,  as  their  architects  to 
carry  out  the  additions  to  their  workhouse  in 
Short’s  Gardens,  Endell-street,  W.C. 


The  Wolverhampton  Sanitary  Protec- 
tion Association  held  its  annual  meeting  on 
the  5th  inst.,  when  the  secretary  read  a long 
and  interesting  report  showing  progress  and 
setting  forth  a satisfactory  balance  - sheet. 
Lieut. -Colonel  Thorneycroft  afterwards  spoke 
strongly  in  favour  of  compulsory  sanitary 
inspection.  Because  of  the  want  of  this  inspec- 
tion he  believed  that  more  British  subjects  were 
killed  annually  than  died  on  the  battlefield,  a 
theory  which  he  supported  by  quotiug  the  large 
number  of  deaths  which  took  place  annually 
from  typhoid  and  kindred  fevers.  He  pointed 
out  that  if  compulsory  sanitary  inspection  were 
the  law,  the  houses  occupied  by  the  poor  would 
be  put  into  a healthy  state.  The  Sanitary 
Protection  Society  was  voluntary,  and  at  the 
rate  the  work  had  been  going  on  for  the  last  year 
or  two  it  would  take  about  100  years  to  inspect 
all  the  houses  and  have  them  put  in  order.  A 
deputation  had  waited  upon  Mr.  Staveley  Hill, 
M.P.,  in  London  more  than  a year  ago,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  introduced  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  but  the  result  was  such  as 
to  lead  them  to  the  belief  that  they  would  stand 
a better  chance  of  success  if  they  tried  a private 
Bill,  and  this  would  be  their  next  step. 

Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Rugbeian. — 
Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam,  F.S.A.,  the 
well-known  antiquary,  has  read  a most  interest- 
ing paper  before  the  Rugby  School  Natural 
History  Society,  on  his  personal  reminiscences 
of  Rugby  School  as  it  was  in  1813,— seventy 
years  ago.  Mr.  Bloxam  stated  that  there  were 
forty- seven  new  boys  entered  the  same  term  as 
himself, — August,  1813, — but  of  that  number 
only  two  besides  himself  survive,  viz.,  Sir 
William  de  Capel  Brook,  bart.,  now  in  his  83rd 
year,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Kynnersley,  the  well-known 
Birmingham  stipendiary  magistrate. 

Stoppage  of  Work  on  a new  Scotch 
Railway. — A dispute  has  arisen  between  the 
contractors  and  the  Cathcart  District  Railway 
Company,  relative  to  the  matter  of  payment  for 
work  done,  and  the  Glasgow  Herald  learns  that 
the  Railway  Company  have  been  served  with  a 
citation  to  the  Court  of  Session  at  the  instance 
of  the  contractors  for  payment  of  the  sum  of 
18,000/. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  German  Reed's  Entertain- 
ment.— On  Monday  next,  December  17th,  a new 
first  part  will  be  produced,  entitled  “ A Moss 
Rose  Rent,”  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  Law,  the 
music  supplied  by  Mr.  Alfred  Caldicott ; and 
on  Saturday  Afternoon,  December  22nd,  Mr. 
Corney  Grain  will  give  for  the  first  time  his  new 
musical  sketch  for  the  holidays,  entitled  “Master 
Tommy’s  School.” 


TENDERS. 

For  four  workmen's  cottages  at  tbe  Goldstone  Water- 
works, and  two  at  the  Redhill  Reservoir,  for  the  Brighton 
mo-..;*.,  m-  l\  c.  Lockwood,  Borough  Surveyor:— 


Newnham,  Bnghton  . 

Aoscombe,  Brighton 

(rarratt,  Brighton  

Bruton,  Brighton  

Barnes,  Brighton  ’ 

Holloway  Bros.,  Brighton 

Xu  room  ho.  Hove 

Chappell,  Hovo 

Marshall,  Brighton  

Lockyer,  Brighton  

Parsons,  Brighton  

Peters,  Horsham 

Longley,  Crawley 

Hudson,  Keurley,  & Co.,  Brighton.. 

Taylor,  Brighton  

Webber,  Brighton  


£ 1, 1 00  0 
3.970  0 0 
3,950  0 0 
3,772  0 0 
3,640  0 0 
3,595  0 0 
3,66-1  0 0 
3,625  0 0 
3,500  0 0 
3,4  7 0 0 
3,399  0 0 
3,275  0 0 
3,249  0 0 
3,133  0 0 
3,093  0 0 
2,775  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  White  Hart  public-house,  Wigmore- 
street,  W.,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Crockford.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams 
architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  J.  &.  A E* 
Bull : — 

Reading  , 


Hall,  Bcddall,  & Co 

Patmau  & Fothenngham 

An  ley  

Howell  & Son  

Toms  (accepted)  


..£'2,760  0 0 
..  2,597  0 0 
..  -.',535  0 0 
. 2,473  0 0 
. 2,467  0 0 
2,394  0 0 
. 2,346  0 0 


For  alterations  to  the  Borough  Tavern.  London  Bridge. 
>r  Mr.  E.  J.  Reed.  Mr.  W.  T.  Sams,  architect  : — 

Groombridgo £330  0 0 

Boothby 385  0 0 

Toms  333  0 0 

Putman  & Fotheriugbam 351  0 0 

Anley  (accepted)  330  0 0 


For  alterations  to  Holm  Dene,  Tateley,  Hants.  Mr 
W.  T.  Sams,  architect 

Bunch  (accepted) £1,760  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  the  Joiners’  Arms 
Tavern,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Lefley. 
Mr.  Alfred  Wright,  architect 

J.  Beale  (accepted) .£369  0 0 
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For  Folkestone  Borough  (North)  Board  Schools,  for  700 
children.  Mr.  Joseph  Gardner,  Folkestone,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  l>v  the  architect : — 

H.  R.  Mercer,  Folkestone £0,912  0 0 

Hatton  & Co.,  London  8.890  0 0 

H.  Unwin,  Folkestone  0,258  0 0 

R.  Marriott,  Wellingborough  6.C83  0 0 

D.  Baker,  Folkestone 6,995  0 0 

Foster  & Dickseo,  Rugby  5,950  0 0 

W.  J.  Adcock,  Dover 5,850  0 0 

H.  Clemtnans,  Folkestone 5,779  0 0 

G Denne,  Deal  5,691  0 0 

W.  Brooks,  Folkestone 6,649  0 0 

J.  Wise,  Deal 5,600  0 0 

J.  T.  Pette  & Son,  Folkestone 5,580  0 0 

K.  Webster,  Folkestone 6,650  0 0 

H.  Stiff,  Dover 5,631  0 0 

Willes  k Co.,  Dover  6,500  0 6 

Whelsh  & Co.,  Dover 6,489  0 0 

O.  l’rebble,  Folkestone  (accepted)...  5,360  0 0 


For  rebuilding  the  Blue  Last  Tavern,  Broadway,  Lud- 
gate-hill,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Gabb.  Mr.  Geo.  Treacher)  archi- 
tect. No  quantities  supplied:— 

Revised  Tenders. 

Marr,  Hackney £4,990  — 

Lidstone,  Farringdon-street...  4,930  £4,080 

J.  Beale 4,8”'0  3.897 

Turtle  & Appleton 4,800  3,795* 

* Accepted. 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  Ashley  Grange,  Ash- 
ley- lull,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Fran,  is  W.  Gedgc.  Mr.  Herbert 
J . Jone9,  architect,  Bristol -.  - 

J.  F,.  Davis,  Bristol £1,470  0 0 

J.  Bastow,  Bristol  1,367  0 0 

Eastahrook  &.  Sons,  Bristol  1,321  0 0 

W.  Church,  Bristol 1,261  0 0 

T.  R Lewis,  Bristol ...  1,233  0 0 

Wilkins  & 8ons,  Bristol 1,215  0 0 

Kdkins  A Sons.  Bristol  1,183  0 0 

T.  H.  Brown,  Bristol  1,143  5 0 

A.  Saise,  Bristol  ...  1,136  0 0 

G.  Humphreys,  Bristol  1,119  12  0 

E.  A T.  Hatherley,  Bristol  1,087  0 0 


Accepted  for  Wesleyan  Manse,  at  Clevedon,  Somerset. 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect  : — 

W . A.  Green,  Clevedon  ...  £821  0 0 


For  farm-house  at  Chew  Stoke,  near  Bristol,  for  Mr. 
Jas.  Britton.  Stones  for  main  walling  supplied.  Mr. 
Herbert  J.  Jones,  architect 

G.  Humphreys,  Bristol £481  0 0 

A.  Brittan,  Chew  Stoke  448  10  0 

W.  A.  Green.  Clevedon 410  10  0 

T.  K Lewis,  Bristol  394  0 0 

O.  Willcox,  Clevedon  385  0 0 


For  alterations,  Ac.,  to  No.  3,  King’s  Parade,  White- 
ladies-road,  Bristol,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Bennett.  Mr.  Herbert 
J.  Jones,  architect : — 

Kaatabrook  A Sons,  Bristol  £260  0 0 

G Humphreys,  Bristol 230  0 0 

T.  K.  Lewis,  Bristol 195  0 0 

J.  Bastow,*  Bristol 169  0 0 

E.  A T.  Hatherley,  Bristol  ...  187  0 0 

* Accepted,  exclusive  of  gardeo  steps. 


For  repairs,  painting,  Ac.,  at  No.  62,  King  William- 
street,  E C.,  for  the  Municipal  Building  Society.  M>- 
Thomas  Ward,  architect: — 

Hatfield  A Son  £345  0 0 

Scharien  A Williams  345  0 0 

Colls  A Son  299  0 0 

Harrison  A Wood  (accepted)  227  0 0 


For  factory  for  Messrs.  Sprostons  Bros.,  Dudley, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Wright,  architect  : — 

Love  A Flint  £1,384  0 0 

Webb  A Round 1,133  0 0 

Pitaway  1,079  0 0 

J.  H.  Bate  (accepted) 1,060  0 0 

Harvey  


1,011  0 0 


For  bar-fittings,  Ac.,  at  the  Coopers’  Arms  Tavern, 
Tower-street,  S.E.,  for  Mr.  F.  Broughton.  Mr.  Geo. 
Treacher,  architect : — 

J.  Beale  (accepted) £348  0 0 


For  erecting  stable  to  Christchurch  Lodge,  Brondesbury 
Park,  N.W.,  for  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Henliam.  Mr.  Stanley 
Parker,  427,  Edgwaro-road,  architect  : — 

Stevenson  £662  0 0 

Petchy 616  10  0 

Rogers  580  0 0 

Evans  (accepted) 491  0 0 


Accepted  for  completing  two  detached  residences, 
Gerrnrds  Cross,  Buckinghamshire,  for  Mr.  C.  Gover. 
Stanley  Parker,  architect : — 

Kearley,  Uxbridge £330  11  0 


--.cepted  for  building  seventeen  houses  at  Sudbury. 
Mr.  Gard  Pye,  architect : — 

W.  H.  Rowland  £8,500  0 0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  an  infectious  diseases 
hospital,  West  Bromwich,  for  the  West  Bromwich  Town 


For  alterations  to  the  premises,  and  new  bar-fittings,  at 
the  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  Hastings.  Mr.  Arthur  Wells, 
rchitect  Havelock-road,  Hastings  : — 

J.  Reid,  Streatham £885  10  0 

J.  Howell  A Son,  Hastings  720  0 0 

J.  Walker,  Limehouse  688  0 0 

Peicterer't  Work. 

J.  Warne  120  0 0 

J.  Browning 1U  0 0 

W.  Helling  105  0 0 

Sanders  A Sons  (accepted)  92  15  0 


Accepted  for  the  erection  of  Board  Schools  at  Words- 


ley  to  accommodate  400  children,  for  the  Kingswinford 
School  Board.  Mr.  T.  Robinson,  architect.  Quantities 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persona  advertising  in  the  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Co  vent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


Council : — 

C.  A.  Horton,  Brierley  Hill £3,598  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Correspondents  are  desired  to 
send  full  lilts  of  persons  tendering,  with  the  amount  of 
each  tender.  In  future,  no  tingle  name  will  be  given  t 
out  the  amount  of  the  tender,  and  not  then  unless  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  sender  that  there  was  no  competition. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES  i 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster.  . 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73,  , 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


C.  R.  A.  (received).— W.  P.  B.— W.  F.  P.  (canuot  re-open  the 
ject). — B.  C.  M.  (shall  have  attention).— H.  H.  B.  (we  cannot  publish 
statements  as  to  what  the  executive  body  are  going  to  do.  except  on 
official  intimation). — P.  B.  L.  (next  week).— B.  & D.  (drawing 
received). 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
icept  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


tion 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Notb.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 


'UPPJ/H.  Bate,  Dudley £2,000  0 0 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under -is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under !s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (abont  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  enrrent  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


For  making  Margetts-road,  Kempstoo,  Bed9.  Mr.  F.T. 
Mercer,  surveyor,  Bedford 

Haywood  £176  0 0 

Freeborough  140  0 0 

Thorpe  D6  8 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  oikkct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER. 
Publisher.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 


Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 


PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone,  Of  best  quality,  supplied  I 

° from  their  own  Quarries  i 


HAM  HILL  STONE,  * 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


6,  Augustus-road,  Ham-  • 
mersmith,  London,  W. 


[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.  i 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  l| 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  t 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches, warehousefloors,  i| 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-roomB,  )i 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt.  ri 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W. ' 

London.  [Advt.  i 


MICHELMORE  & REAP,1 


Manufacturers  of 


CHARLES  ~ CCLLINGE’S 


/AOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES,1 

KJ  LF~ER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 


36a,  borough  road,: 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO., 


LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW.1 

VIE1LLE  MONTAGNE  BRAID. 


NO  SOLDER. 


PABTICULAH.S  ON  APPLICATION. 


NO  EXTERNAL  EASTENINGS; 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  360,  EUSTON  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Saturday,  December  22.  1S83 


London  Fever  Hospital : Elevations  and  Plans  of  New  Isolation  Block.— Air.  Keith  D.  Young,  Architect  

Examples  of  Old  Wrought  Ironwork  (Double-page  Lithograph) 

The  “Casino  Moreautil,”  Barcelona  (Double-page  Engraving).— Seiior  Don  Tiberio  Sabater,  Architect  

Illustrations  of  Chaldwan  and  Assyrian  Art  

Baptist  Chapel,  Sunday  Schools,  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Institute,  West  Brighton.— Mr.  John  Wills,  Architect 


the  New  Law  Courts , 


The  London  Fever  Hospital 
Modern  Street  Architecture, 
Wrought  Ironwork 


820 

i Mercanttl " 820 
837 


Chaldtean 


New  Buildings 


irit  in  Modern  Architecture. ..  . 
Every-day  Life  ou  Art  Teaching 
i.  the  Architect,  and  the  Mariner. 


The  Agnostic  t 
The  Influence  ■ 
The  Earthqunl 


1 the  Victoria  Emhaiikm 


New  Buildings  on  and 


Building  Patent  Record. 


Baptist  Chapel  and  Schools.  West  Brighton 


Anglo-Saxon  Antiqi 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  London  The 

A New  Building  in  Edinburgh  

The  Disposal  of  Sew-tgo 

London  and  the  Session  of  1884  

The  Belt  J-i 
The 


The  Pro-Historic  Art  of  America 

English  Architetture  and  Monuments  of  the  Sixteen! 
Seventeenth  Century : Royal  Institute  of  the  British  Arc 

Continental  Notes 

The  West  Side  of  Westminster  Hail  . . 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Oil-Colours 

Two  Exhibitions  of  River  Paintings 

The  Terminations  of  the  Facade  at  Florence 


1 Quantities ' 


Elm  Block  Flc 


Circulars 


The  Housing  of  the  Windsor  Poor  . 
Light  Cases  : Lloyd  ».  GatU  


ttVil  Engineers  

of  Railway  and  Tramway  Commlinlcatic 


Church  Building  Ni 


Miscellanea 


Greece  as  a vast  reservoir,  from  which  her 
quick-witted  artists  drew  the  raw  materials, 
to  be  refined  to  the  highest  finish  they  were 
capable  of ; an  idea  of  which  many  illustrations 
in  the  present  volumes  furnish  instances. 

In  the  case  of  architecture  in  the  larger  sense, 
regarded  as  a system  of  building  constru  ction 
there  is,  however,  little  affinity  between  Chaldman 
and  Greek,  though  much  between  Chaldman  and 
one  portion  of  Egyptian  architecture,  viz.,  the 
pyramid,  if  we  are  to  call  the  pyramid  architec- 
tecture.  The  authors  of  the  present  work  are 
inclined  to  deny  it  that  rank  and  title,  and 
draw  the  distinction  between  the  form  of  the 
pyramidal  building  in  Egypt,  a mere  gigantic 
expansion  of  the  sarcophagus,  with  no  architec- 
tural purpose  in  its  height  and  predominence, 
noway  even  up  to  its  summit,  and  the  Chaldman 
pyramidal  building,  somewhat  analogous,  but  in 
which  the  summit  was  a shrine  with  sides  built 
with  sloping  ramps  forming  an  easy  access  to 
the  top.  Messrs.  Perrot  & Chipiez  give  numerous 
conjectural  restorations  of  this  and  other  forms 
of  Chaldman  architecture,  which  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  interesting  and  very  well  illustrated ; 
for  the  study  of  which  we  refer  the  reader  to 
their  pages.  In  the  illustrations  from  the  book 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  reproduce  to 
accompany  these  remarks,  we  have  preferred 
to  choose  the  representations  of  actual  objects 
unaltered,  rather  than  those  which  are  more 
or  less  conjectural.  When  we  compare  Chal- 
dman architecture  with  Greek,  or  with  the 
Egyptian  columnar  architecture,  which  was  in 
many  respects  its  prototype,  we  find  that, 
though  there  are  some  most  interesting  sug- 
gestions of  detail  which  seem  closely  connected 
with  Greek  detail,  in  the  main  the  column 
is  a very  minor  feature  of  Chaldman  architec- 
ture ; the  arch  was  largely  used,  and  there  is 
much  more  affinity  to  be  found  with  Early 
Romanesque  and  some  forms  of  late  Roman 
building  than  with  anything  in  Greek  architec- 
ture considered  as  a whole.  The  most  marked 
and  distinctive  feature  of  Assyrian  architecture, 
as  observable  in  the  better-preserved  remains, 
is  tbe  long  vertical  grooves,  rectangular  in 
section,  by  which  the  expanses  of  brick  wall  are 
striated.  Messrs.  Perrot  & Chipiez  are  disposed 
to  regard  this  feature,  and  we  think  with  good 
reason,  as  evidence  of  a timber  origin,  the 
result  of  something  like  a chamfer  at  the  meeting 
edges  of  adjoining  planks ; it  has  all  that 
appearance,  and  the  idea  is  in  accordance  with 
what  increasing  evidence  and  investigation 
seem  constantly  to  lead  us  to,  the  generally 
prevalent  influence  of  timber  as  a precursor  of 
stone  in  ancient  building  styles.  On  the  brick- 
work the  authors  make  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

“ The  Assyrian  brickwoik,  in  which  so  many  vast 
undertakings  were  carried  out,  consists  of  units  all 
of  one  dimension,  and  bonded  by  the  simple 
alternation  of  their  joints.  Supposing  a lower 
course  to  consist  of  two  entire  bricks,  the  one  above 
it  would  be  one  whole  brick  flanked  by  a half  brick. 


or  coincidences  in  art  which  attract  Our  notice 
in  these  profusely-illustrated  pages,  extend, 
however,  a great  deal  further  than  the  region 
of  Mesopotamia.  A certain  similarity  in  the 
broad  course  of  artistic  development  and 
civilisation  between  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia 
is  noticed  by  the  authors  at  the  outset.  “ In 
the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  as  in 
that  of  the  Nile,  it  was  in  the  great  plains  near 
the  ocean  that  the  inhabitants  first  emerged 
from  barbarism,  and  organised  a civil  life.  As 
the  ages  passed  away  this  culture  slowly 
mounted  the  streams,  and,  as  Memphis  was 
older  by  many  centuries  than  Thebes,  in  dignity 
if  not  in  actual  existence,  so  Er  and  Larsam 
were  older  than  Babylon,  and  Babylon  than 
Nineveh.”  Significantis  the  expression”  slowly,” 
used  in  the  above  passage  in  regard  to  the  conrse 
of  art  and  civilisation  on  those  old-world  plains. 
It  is  only  when  we  eudeavour  to  realise  to 
ourselves  the  immense  difference  between 
the  slow  movement  of  the  current  of  life  and 
thought  in  early  ages,  as  compared  with  the 
haste  and  restlessness  of  modern  life,  that  we 
can  understand  tbe  extraordinary  fact  which 
meets  us  more  and  more  the  more  we  study  the 
remains  of  antique  art,  of  the  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  the  same  leading  forms  and  motifs  in 
the  art  of  ancient  times,  in  countries  which  the 
then  conditions  of  transport  and  travelling 
placed  so  widely  apart  from  each  other.  In  the 
modem  era  a school  of  art  or  architecture  may 
rise  and  deolino  in  a century,  or  even  half 
a century.  But  in  the  days  when  travel 
moved  slowly,  and  printing  was  not,  and  even 
writing  was  put  on  record  often  through  the 
long  and  laborious  process  of  carving  letters 
and  symbols  in  marble  or  granite,  it  would 
seem  that  all  development  of  mind  and  arts 
and  manners  moved  with  corresponding  de- 
liberation. Even  the  comparatively  long  course 
of  Mediaeval  architecture  seems  like  a passing 
efflorescence  of  artistic  zeal  and  genius,  com- 
pared with  the  slow  maturing,  century  after 
century,  of  tho  arts  and  civilisation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  and  Euphrates.  And 
it  is  only  in  keeping  this  idea  of  slow  develop- 
ment before  our  minds,  that  we  can  understand 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  same  forms,  the 
same  ideas,  sometimes  with  almost  identical 
treatment,  all  over  the  anciqnt  world.  It  is 
easy  now  for  American  painters,  for  instance, 
to  take  up  the  new  French  ideas  in  art;  but 
how  long  must  it  have  taken,  in  the  pre-Grecian 
period,  for  the  same  ornamental  forms  to  have 
permeated  the  then  existing  world  so  as  to 
meet  us  in  Egyptian,  Chaldman,  and  Etruscan 
art,  at  Cyprus,  at  Mycenae,  so  that  in  wander- 
ing through  museums  or  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  illustrated  works,  we  are  so  constantly 
reminded  that  we  have  “ seen  that  learning 
^before.”  We  say  “tbe  pre-Grecian  period” 
advisedly,  for  the  more  one  studies  the  art  of  the 
countriesof  the  ancient  world  the  more  they  seem, 
in  regard  to  ornamental  art  at  least,  to  stand  to 


Chaldeean  and  Assyrian  Art. 


HE  only  dissatisfac- 
tion that  wo  can 
feel  in  turning  over 
the  two  beautiful 
volumes  in  illustra- 
tion of  Chaldman 
and  Assyrian  art, 
by  MM.  Perrot  and 
Chipiez,*  is  in  the 
reflection  that  in 
in  so  many 
publications 
scope 

foreign  name  that  we  see  on 


other 

of  a similar 

and  nature,  it  is  a 
the  title-page,  and  a translation  only  which  we 
can  lay  to  our  own  national  credit.  That  we 
borrow  our  plays  “from  the  French”  has 
become  a stereotyped  reproach  against  us,  the 
weight  of  which,  however,  is  in  one  sense 
lessened  by  tbe  fact  that  a good  deal  of  this 
kind  of  plunder  has  not  been  worth  appropria- 
tion, and  might  better  have  been  left  to  bloom 
unseen,  or  unborrowed,  in  its  native  atmo- 
sphere. But  in  the  case  of  works  on  such 
subjects  as  the  history  and  critical  appreciation 
of  ancient  art,  |we  can  seldom  lay  any  such 
flattering  nnction  to  our  souls.  The  predomi- 
nance of  really  important  works  on  archaeology 
which  have  to  be  translated  for  the  larger 
reading  public  of  England,  and  tbe  comparative 
scarcity  of  original  English  works  of  a similar 
calibre,  is  a reproach  to  us  which  wo  would 
fain  see  removed.  We  have  Mr.  Murray’s 
learned  work  on  ancient  Greek  sculpture  ; the 
second  volume  of  which  has  just  reached  us,  and 
which  is  an  example  of  the  type  of  work  we 
are  speaking  of ; but  such  works  are  excep- 
tional in  English  literature,  and  it  is  most 
frequently  to  French  and  German  writers  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  light  and  the  most 
interesting  criticisms  on  the  arts  of  antiquity. 
Mr.  Armstrong’s  translation  is  very  well  done; 
our  regret  is  that  it  is  a translation. 

The  authors  regard  the  phrase  “Chaldman”  as 
really  including  Assyrian  art,  as^the  greater 
includes  the  less,  Assyria  having  been  in  fact 
an  offshoot  of  Chaldma,  carrying  on  into  some 
further  developments  the  arts  which  had  risen 
i into  eminence  under  the  older  and  half  pre- 
historic kingdom  which  first  flourished  in  the 
plains  adjacent  to  tbe  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
The  differences  are  rather  those  of  detail  than 
The  resemblances 


of  general  style  and  spirit. 


* A History  of  Art  in  Chaldtea  and  Assyria,  from  tbe 
1 French  of  Georges  Perrot  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Translated 
and  edited  by  W.  Armstrong,  B.A.  London  : Chapman 
; & Hall.  New  York  : A.  C.  Armstrong  & Son.  1881. 
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An  Assyrian  wall  or  building  consists  of  the  infinite 
repetition  of  this  single  figure.  Each  whole  brick 
lies  upon  the  joint  between  two  others,  and  every 
perpendicular  wall,  including  parapet  or  battlement, 
is  raised  upon  this  system." 

This  simple  form  of  brickwork,  with  rather 
large  bricks,  seems  almost  naturally  to  suggest 
the  peculiar  finish  of  the  Assyrian  buildings, 
that  of  a series  of  crenellated  or  “ corbie-step” 
battlements,  assuming  the  stepped  form  which 
mnst  have  been  constantly  recurring  before  the 
eyes  of  the  builders  in  the  process  of  brick- 
laying. The  authors  give  a restoration  of  the 
crowning  feature  of  Sargon’s  palace  at  Khorsa- 
bad  (vol.  i.,  p.  255),  after  materials  compiled 
by  M.  Place ; it  consists  of  an  oversailing 
course  of  brick,  making  a dark  line  of  shadow, 
above  which  the  brickwork  is  carried  up  a few 
courses  on  the  same  oversailing  face,  ending  in 
the  crenellated  battlements  before  referred  to, 
and  with  a line  of  polychromatic  ornament 
between  the  first  oversailing  course  and  the 
battlements.  Although,  observe  the  authors, 
“ this  method  of  crowning  a wall  may  seem  poor 
when  compared  to  the  Greek  cornice,  or  even  to 
that  of  Egypt,  in  view  of  the  materials  in  wl  ich 
be  had  to  work,  it  does  honour  to  the  architect. 
The  long  line  of  shadow  near  the  summit  of  the 
facade,  the  bands  of  brilliantly  - coloured 
ornament  above  it,  and  the  rich  play  of  light 
and  shade  among  the  battlements,  the  whole 
relieved  against  the  brilliant  blue  of  an  Eastern 
sky,  must  have  had  a fine  effect.  The  uniformity 
from  which  it  suffered  was  a defect  common  to 
Mesopotarniin  architecture  as  a whole,  and  one 
irreparable  from  the  absence  or  comparative 
disuse  of  stone.”  This,  as  a critical  point,  we 
do  not  quite  concur  in  ; it  is  possible  to  make  a 
much  bolder  and  more  effective  cornice  than 
the  Assyrian,  even  with  brick  alone,  and  especi- 
ally with  the  large  Assyrian  brick;  but  the 
feature  has  the  merit  of  very  marked  character. 
The  moulding,  it  is  observed,  borrowed  by 
Assyria  from  Chaldtea,  is  a brick  one,  and  is 
almost  identical  with  the  usual  cornice  mould 
of  Egypt,  a small  torus  moulding,  with  a large 
shallow  cavetto  over  it.  It  seems  extraordi- 
nary what  au  immense  acceptance  this  simple 
but  very  effective  moulding  (for  a strong  sun- 
light) obtained  in  aucient  architecture,  both  in 
regard  to  extent  of  country  and  length  of  time 
dui  ing  which  it  was  prevalent ; and  in  a smaller 
and  more  refined  form,  it  is  almost  undoubtedly 
the  parent  of  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
Greek  crowning  moulding. 

There  are  other  forms  iD  Chaldiean  and  Assy- 
rian architecture  which  bear  in  a more  inter- 
esting manner  on  Greek  architectural  detail. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  illustrations  of  this 
in  the  book  is  that  figured  No.  1 on  our  page  of 
illustrations,  which  is  a representation  of  a bas- 
relief  on  a small  piece  of  stone  about  a foot  long, 
which  was  found  at  Abou-Abba,  about  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Bagdad,  one  of  the  oldest  Chaldtean 
sites,  and  a great  centre  of  the  worship  of  the 
Sun-god.  Ic  is  this  worship  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  king  who  is  seated  under  a canopy  sup- 
ported by  a column,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
sculpture.  The  line  formed  by  the  back  of  the 
canopy,  a curve  of  no  special  geometric  descrip- 
tion, is,  as  the  authors  seem  to  admit,  somewhat 
of  a puzzle,  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  construction 
which  it  is  intended  to  represent.  They  suggest 
that  it  represents  a metal  frame,  as  such  a 
curve  would  not  be  easily  executed  in  wood,  and 
a brick  arch  resting  on  a column  is  not  a pro- 
bable explanation.  We  should  hardly  base  any 
conclusion  on  the  irregular  nature  of  the  curve, 
which  may  be  merely  the  result  of  the  careless- 
ness or  inability  of  the  carver  in  regard  to 
making  a true  curve.  But  the  column  is  of 
great  interest,  as  in  it  we  seem  to  see  a 
prim'tive  form  of  the  Ionic  capital.  In  this 
representation  the  column  is  not  only  wooden 
in  proportion,  but  appears  like  a representation 
of  a palm-tree  trunk.  Messrs.  Perrot  Jc  Chipiez’s 
comment  is  to  the  effect  that  “ the  markings 
upon  it  suggest  the  trunk  of  a palm,  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  this  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  its  natural  uncovered  state.  Even  in 
the  climate  of  Chaldma  a dead  tree-trunk 
exposed  to  the  air  would  have  no  great  durability. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  wood  was 
overlaid  with  plates  of  gilded  bronze,  fastened 
on  with  nails.  This  hypothesis  is  con- 
firmed by  one  of  M.  Place's  discoveries  at 
Khorsabad.  There,  in  front  of  the  harem,  he 
found  large  fragments  of  a round  cedar  wood 
beam  almost  as  thick  as  a man’s  body.  It  was 
cased  in  a bronze  sheath,  very  much  oxidised, 
and  resembling  the  scales  of  a fish  in  its  arrange- 


ment. The  metal  was  attached  to  the  wood  by 
a large  number  of  bronze  nails.  Comparing  these 
remainswith  certain  bas-reliefs  in  which  different 
kinds  of  trees  occur,  “ we  can  easily  see  that  the 
Ninevite  sculptors  meant  to  represent”  (by  these 
scales  of  metal)  “ the  peculiar  roughnesses  of 
palm  bark.”  An  enlarged  drawing  of  a portion 
of  these  bronze  scales,  which  is  given  in  the 
book,  bears  out  this  view,  when  compared  with 
the  drawing  we  are  immediately  alluding  to,  and 
seems  like  a reduction  to  conventional  form  of 
the  palm-tree  bark,  in  a spirit  in  itself  quite 
Greek ; and  the  column  in  the  bas-relief  is  a ruder 
representation  of  such  a surface  decoration. 
Following  out  this  limit,  the  authors  suggest 
that  the  curves  or  volutes,  which,  as  will  be 
observed,  occur  both  at  the  capital  and  base, 
were  also  of  copper,  which  would  lend  itself  so 
easily  to  being  hammered  into  such  forms. 
It  is,  perhaps,  to  this  bas-relief  that  Sir  F. 
Leighton  was  partially  referring  in  his  address 
to  the  Academy  students  laBt  week,  ii\  the 
course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  artistic  power 
of  the  Greeks  in  producing  so  refined  a form  as 
the  Ionic  column,  out  of  what  was  originally 
“ but  a post  of  wood  and  a curl  of  copper.”  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that,  as  we  see  in 
the  Lycian  tombs,  the  detail  had  made  some  pro- 
gress in  its  refined  form  before  the  Peloponnesian 
Greeks  took  it  up  and  completed  it.  The  occur- 
rence of  the  feature  both  at  the  foot  and  head 
of  the  column,  suggests  that  it  had  originally  no 
special  function  as  a detail  of  the  capital,  but 
was  simply  an  ornament  easily  formed  and  which 
might  be  introduced  at  pleasure  independently  of 
constructive  expression.  There  seems  to  be  a 
reference  to  this  ornament  in  the  stele  found  at 
Khorsabad  by  M.  Place,  fig.  2 in  our  plate. 
This  is  a much  later  detail,  and  bears  much 
more  direct  relation  to  Greek  forms,  in  the 
fluting,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  spiral  or 
volute  forms,  and  in  the  crowning  ornament 
over  them,  so  plainly  a large  and  rather  clumsy 
anticipation  of  a well-known  Greek  ornameut. 
“ The  grace  and  slender  proportion  of  this  stele,” 
the  authors  observe,  “ are  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  usually  short  and  heavy  forms  affected  by  the 
Assyrian  architects,  especially  when  they  worked 
in  stone.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  its  destina- 
tion may  have  been.  It  was  discovered  lying 
in  the  centre  of  an  outer  court  surrounded  by 
offices  and  other  subordinate  buildings ; it  has 
neither  figure  nor  inscription.  The  base  was  quite 
rough  and  shapeless,  and  must  have  been  sunk 
into  the  soil  of  the  court,  so  that  the  flutes 
began  at  the  level  of  the  pavement.”  A form 
of  ornament  found  in  late  Assyrian  work,  in  the 
eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C.,  is  shown  in 
fig.  4,*  and  is  to  all  appearance  distinctly  Egyp- 
tian in  character,  except  in  regard  to  the  intro- 
duction of  more  gracefully  curved  lines  instead 
of  the  stiff  straight  lines  of  the  Egyptian  orna- 
mentist.  The  more  distinctly  Assyrian  form  of 
radiating  ornament,  with  the  round-ended  lobes, 
is  found  frequently  in  a painted  form,  with  the 
lobes  alternately  light  and  dark,  or  sometimes 
chevroned ; there  arc  some  very  interesting 
fragments  of  painted  Assyrian  pottery  in  the 
British  Museum,  showing  this  class  of  work, 
of  one  of  which  the  authors  give  an  illustra- 
tion. Attention  was  drawn  to  this  in  some 
articles  on  “ Ornament”  by  Mr.  Statham  in  the 
Portfolio,  two  years  ago,  where  it  was  sketched 
among  other  examples  of  types  of  archaic  orna- 
ment. The  comparison  of  this  round-ended 
ornament,  and  the  rosette  flower  in  fig.  4,  with 
Greek  ornament,  suggests  the  idea  that  there 
are  really  two  derivations  for  the  class  of  form 
in  Greek  work  usually  called  the  honeysuckle 
ornament;  the  painted  forms,  especially  the 
alternating  ones,  seem  like  a Greek  refinement 
on  the  type  of  form  of  figure  4 ; the  carved 
acroterial  ornament,  so  familiar  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture, seems  rather  traceable  to  such  a detail 
as  that  on  the  head  of  the  stele  just  spoken  of. 

In  speaking  of  the  short  and  thick  forms 
which  the  Assyrian  sculptors  habitually  em- 
ployed in  their  architecture,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  applies  only  to  Assyrian,  not  to 
Chaldman,  architecture,  and  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  is  the  difference  between  stone 
and  brick.  The  Chaldman  is  a brick  style,  with 
stray  traces  of  timber  origin, — a very  unusual 
combination  of  elements,  but  one  which  is  amply 
illustrated  in  the  book.  A succession  of  semi- 
circular half-columns  of  brick,  bonded  into  the 
walls,  and  very  thin  in  proportion,  was  a con- 
stantly-recurring feature  ; and  those  who  have 
attributed  this  to  a survival  of  the  idea  of  logs 


• See  Illustrations  in  present  number. 
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or  trunks  of  trees  placed  upright  in  contiguity 
are  probably  not  far  wrong.  The  peculiarity  is 
in  the  fact  that  such  a form,  as  well  as  the  wall- 
panelling or  striation  which  was  another  com- 
mon source  of  surface  decoration  for  the  exterior 
of  a wall,  should  have  been  worked  out  in  a 
material  such  as  brickwork,  presenting  naturally 
so  little  facility  for  imitation  of  woodwork.  The- 
translation  of  wood  forms  into  stone  is  a com- 
mon phenomenon ; that  they  should  be  trans- 
lated into  brick  may  be  cited  as  a striking 
example  of  the  inherent  tendency  of  architec- 
tural design  to  imitation  and  precedent. 

Of  the  sculptural  art  of  the  Assyrians  wo 
have  among  us  familiar  examples  in  the  grand 
human-headed  lions  and  bulls  which  are  among 
the  finest  acquisitions  of  our  national  museum. 
These  represent  what  we  may  call  the  specially 
architectural  sculpture  of  Assyria.  They  ars 
works  the  obvious  intent  of  which  is  architec- 
tural decoration,  and  they  seem  to  lose  much  of 
their  meaning  and  suitability  when  regarded  in 
a separate  light  as  mere  sculpture.  They  are 
among  the  grandest  and  most  successful; 
examples  of  this  class  of  semi-architectural 
sculpture ; but  they  do  not  represent  properly 
Assyrian  sculpture  either  in  its  shortcomings  or 
in  its  real  power.  The  weakness  of  the 
Assyrians  was  in  the  delineation  of  the  human 
figure  in  its  proper  guise  and  as  sculpture  in-  | 
dependently  considered.  In  such  work  they  | 
were  nearly  as  stiff  and  conventional  as  the  | 
Egyptians,  without  Egyptian  grandeur.  The  i 
nude  figure  they  hardly  attempted  ; a grotesque  | 
example  is  indeed  given  by  our  authors,  a i 
figure  representing  the  demon  of  the  south- 
west wind,  which  was  to  Mesopotamia  what  the  ! 
east  wind  is  to  us,  and  which  i3  at  least  made  te  i 
look  sufficiently  repulsive.  But  the  Assyrians,  , 
in  common  with  other  peoples  eastward  of 
Greece,  saw  little  of  that  nude  form  which  the 
Greeks  worked  out  in  sculpture  with  such  mag- 
nificent success  ; their  social  habits  and  feelings 
stood  in  the  way  of  their  love  of  sculpturesque 
study,  and  they  give  us  only  stiffiy-posed 
draped  figures  in  a conventional  attitude.  In 
their  human  statues,  however,  or  in  some  of 
them,  there  is  a considerable  resemblance  in 
manner  to  the  art  of  Branchidie,  most  notice- 
ably so  in  one  which  is  given  by  the  authors, 
in  a separate  plate,  in  vol.  ii.  (p.  126),  an 
example  now  in  the  Louvre,  and  called  here  a 
royal  statue.  In  the  straightforward  attitude, 
the  stiff  lines,  and  regular  folds  of  the  drapery, 
this  strongly  reminds  one  of  archaic  Greek 
work.  The  one  which  we  have  selected  for 
illustration  was  one  of  several  statues  found 
in  the  great  edifice  at  Tel-lo,  almost  all  on  the 
soil  of  the  central  court.  In  this,  which  is  pro- 
bably later  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  there- 
is  considerable  power  of  modelling  displayed, 
in  the  same  kind  of  way  in  which  some  of  the 
later  Egyptian  statues  are  treated, — an  indica- 
tion of  the  outline  and  contours  of  the  body 
through  the  veil  of  a large  enveloping  drapery.  ^ 
As  in  so  much  other  Assyrian  sculpture,  the 
form  of  the  seat  is  very  carefully  given ; the 
Assyrian  sculptures  offer  a fund  of  archseo-  } 
logical  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  furniture. 

All  these  statues  have  one  attitude : all  have 
their  hands  folded  within  each  other,  and  placed 
against  their  chests, — “ an  attitude  still  used 
in  the  East  to  mark  the  respectful  attention  of 
the  servant  awaiting  his  master’s  orders.”  It 
would  seem,  probable,  then,  that  these  statues  - 
represented  the  idea  of  submission  or  venera-  l 
tion,  probably  directed  towards  some  superior 
being. 

But  when  we  come  from  human  figures  to 
animal  life,  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
Assyrians  were  mighty  hunters;  and  just  as 
the  Greek  sculptors  portrayed  with  such  power 
and  realism  the  human  figure  which  they  saw 
in  the  gymn-istic  contests  of  their  time,  so  the 
Assyrian  sculptors,  who  were  doubtless  con- 
stantly assisting  at  lion-hunts  and  other  such 
sports,  portrayed  the  king  of  beasts  with  a power 
and  general  fidelity  which,  allowingsomethingfor 
convention,  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  Eventhe  < 
conventionality  is  an  element  in  the  artistic 
excellence  of  the  reproduction ; it  shows  so 
much  of  the  essential  qualities  of  a broad  style 
of  bas-relief  in  stone,  and  Buch  a power  of 
seizing  and  reproducing  the  salient  points  of 
animal  action  and  anatomy',  that  the  figures 
impress  us  with  the  idea  of  fossilised  animals,  '■ 
which  have  lost  some  of  their  variety  of  detail 
and  mobility  of  action,  but  retaining  all  that 
can  adequately  be  expressed  in  a broad  style 
of  stone  bas-relief.  One  or  two  of  the 
finest  examples,  such  as  the  wounded  lioness 
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dragging  her  crippled  hind  limbs  after  her, 
are  too  well  known  now  to  need  more 
than  a reference.  One  example  which 
we  reproduce  * (fig.  6)  is  equally  striking  in 
its  grand  delineation  of  the  couchant  lioness, 
whose  massive  framework  is  indicated  in  a 
manner  that  is  formidable  to  look  at,  and  shows 
how  keenly  the  artist  had  observed  the  salient 
points  of  his  model.  It  may  be  observed  that 
there  is  considerable  similarity  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  this  work  to  some  of  Blake’s  power- 
fully-drawn outlines  or  “side  elevations,”  as 
they  may  be  called,  of  animals,  introduced  in 
the  borders  of  his  illustrations  to  the  Book  of 
Job  and  elsewhere.  Through  all  their  repre- 
sentations of  the  chase,  either  the  pursued 
animals  or  the  nu^suing  hounds,  there  is  the 
same  powerful  expressi.'”  of  animal  action  and 
animal  character,  taken  direct  from  life ; the 
wounded  liou  pouring  blood  from  his  mouth, 
stiff  with  the  spear  that  has  gone  through  his 
lungs  ; the  a .tacking  lion  springing  against  the 
occupants  of  a chariot,  with  both  claws  wide 
distended,  ready  to  grasp  his  prey ; these  are 
points  which  show  just  the  same  spirit  that 
marked  the  Greek  treatment  of  human  figures 
and  often  of  animals  ; a realisation  of  the  most 
salient  features  of  the  model,  from  actual 
every-day  observation. 

The  favourite  hunting  scenes  of  the  Assyrian 
bas-reliefs  convey  to  us  something  else  besides 
the  points  of  animal  action  as  displayed  in  the 
lion.  The  horses  and  chariots  are  more  stiffly 
and  conventionally  depicted;  the  sculptor’s 
“ soul  was  among  lions,”  and  in  them  he  put 
forth  his  best  powers.  Even  in  purely  orna- 
mental work,  how  powerful  is  the  style  of  the 
scabbard  termination  (fig.  3),  with  the  two 
lions  in  deadly  grip.  But  the  grim  earnest 
of  the  scenes,  and  some  of  the  details  of  the 
methods  employed,  give  us  a vivid  idea  what 
a physically  remarkable  people  these  Assyrians 
must  have  been ; a people  who  were  given  to 
splendour  of  dress,  who  covered  their  buildings 
with  bronze  and  gilding,  who  arranged  their 
| hair  and  beards  in  laboriously  dandified  curls, 
and  -went  out  to  shoot  lions  with  bows  and 
arrows.  We  can  feel  no  doubt  about  the  literal 
truth  of  the  incidents  of  the  hunting-field 
which  are  represented.  What  must  have  been 
the  average  muscular  development  of  the  fore- 
arm among  people  who  could  draw  a bow  that 
would  send  an  arrow  right  through  the  body  of 
a lion  ? The  immense  muscular  development 
of  the  arm  in  the  Assyrian  statues,  which  is 
observable  everywhere  in  the  bas-reliefs,  must 
be  from  life  also ; it  is  the  only  possible  expla- 
nation of  the  feats  of  shooting  which  they  are 
represented  as  having  performed.  Semi-bar- 
baric as  they  were  on  one  side,  they  were  a 
people  possessed  of  wonderful  power  and  vital 
energy,  both  of  body  and  character,  and  well 
deserved  to  have  their  doings  and  the  relics  of 
their  art,  more  than  three  thousand  years  after- 
wards, commemorated  and  illustrated  in  so 
I admirable  a book  as  that  of  Messrs.  Perrot  & 
Chipiez,  the  manifold  interest  of  which  we 
have  only  been  able  briefly  to  indicate. 


THE  AGNOSTIC  SPIRIT  IN  MODERN 
ARCHITECTURE. 

The  impending  competition  for  the  new 
Government  Offices,  and  the  speculations  to 
which  it  has  already  given  rise  as  to  the  style 
likely  to  be  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the 
competitors,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  then- 
adoption  of  it  will  rest,  bring  into  fresh  promi- 
nence the  disorganised  condition  of  archi- 
tectural taste  in  this  country.  We  appear  to 
| be  at  the  present  moment  wholly  without  any 
! architectural  convictions,  and  to  have  no 
accepted  artistic  creed.  To  estimate  approxi- 
mately the  chaotic  nature  of  the  art  around  us 
j it  is  only  necessary  to  cast  a look  at  the 
| previous  competition  for  similar  public  build- 
ings. The  world  of  art  was  then  divided  into 
j warring  hosts,  each  filled  with  an  inspiring 
I faith  in  the  merits  of  special  forms  of  art  and 
their  universal  applicability.  There  were 
I Gothic  men  convinced  of  the  demonstrable 
I superiority  of  Medimval  principles  of  design. 

1 Of  this  section  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  was 
a conspicuous  type.  His  party  was  con- 
I fronted  by  an  opposing  section, — men  who 
I scouted  the  Mediaeval  styles  for  any  but  quasi- 
Medimval  uses,  who  held  fast  by  Classic  art  and 
its  modifications  as  founded  upon  common 
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sense,  suitable  to  our  climate,  conformable  to 
modern  requirements,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
preference  of  all  the  more  civilised  European 
nations.  At  the  head  of  this  section  Lord 
Palmerston  occupied  a prominent  place,  an 
unyielding  and  uncompromising  Pagan.  A 
third  school  sought  to  revive  the  Gothic  of 
Southern  Italy,  and  of  their  aspirations  Mr. 
Ruskin  was  the  eloquent  leader  and  exponent. 
The  school  which  had  no  long  time  before 
sought  to  revive  our  only  distinctively  national 
manner,  viz.,  that  which  marked  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  failed  to  produce  a 
mind  of  sufficient  calibre  to  render  the  attempt 
successful,  and  it  left  the  field  in  possession  of 
the  architectural  parties  above  enumerated. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  each 
was  an  earnest  belief  in  its  own  excellence,  and 
it  was  but  as  a matter  of  complaisance  that 
each  allowed  a qualified  merit  in  its  rivals.  The 
architects  of  thirty  years  ago  were  animated  by 
an  unquestioning  faith,  and  they  defended  the 
systems  they  severally  espoused  with  all  the 
proverbial  energy  of  zealots. 

The  feeling  which  actuated  them  would 
appear  now  to  have  entirely  evaporated.  The 
sense  of  perplexity  and  dismay  which,  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  religion,  has  fallen  like 
a blight  upon  the  whole  family  of  European 
nations,  is  reflected  in  their  art,  and  the  pheno- 
menon is  for  the  first  time  brought  home  to  us 
in  all  its  force  by  the  problem  which  is  now  pre- 
sented to  all  the  architects  of  Europe,  in  what 
will  probably  be  the  greatest  opportunity  of  the 
century. 

One  cannot  but  hear  something  of  the  ques- 
tions which  are  just  now  upon  so  many  lips. 
Will  a Gothic  building  have  a chance  ? Must 
the  style  be  some  form  of  Classic  ? Would 
some  variety  of  round-arched  architecture,  with 
a spice  of  Byzantine  detail,  be  looked  at  ? The 
decision  rests  practically  with  the  Office  of 
Works,  since  it  will  eventually  lie  with  a com- 
mittee nominated  by  that  department ; and  the 
Office  of  Works  is  a department  of  architects 
who  have  adopted  one  almost  unvarying  style. 
When  local  conditions  suggest  a Gothic  building 
the  concession  is  made.  When  no  such  condi- 
tions exist  a Classic  manner  is  employed. 
There  are  no  conditions  to  impose  a Gothic 
structure  on  the  Spring-gardons  site ; it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  a Classic  design  will  for 
every  reason  be  most  likely  to  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judges,  and  therefore  it  is  thought 
almost  all  the  designs  submitted  will  be  Classic 
in  motif.  One  thing  only  can  be  predicated  of 
them.  They  will  none  of  them  be  altogether 
pure  in  style.  The  Gothic  men,  if  any  such 
there  be,  will  spice  their  designs  with  alien 
feeling ; and  the  designs  which  emanate  from 
Classic  authors  will  be  more  or  less,  and  pro- 
bably more  rather  than  less,  free  in  treatment. 
The  present  men  have  neither  the  faith  nor  the 
learning  of  their  predecessors.  The  last  “ Goth” 
who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  died  in 
sight  of  the  completion  of  his  greatest  work, 
and  he  has  left  no  successor,  no  one  who  will 
rise  up  and  say  as  he  said,  “ I believe  in  Mediteval 
principles  and  in  them  only ; I have  studied 
them  with  a life-long  singleness  of  purpose. 
Here  I show  you  of  what  those  principles  are 
capable.  If  you  reject  my  design  you  are  both 
blind  and  ignorant.” 

The  Queen-Annists  do  not  pretend  to  a belief 
in  the  rationale  of  the  manner  they  practise  : 
they  cut  in  between  an  expiring  Gothic  and  an 
incipient  Classic.  Some  of  them  are  very 
clever  artists,  and  they  succeed,  as  a rule,  in 
imparting  to  an  irrational  and  inconsequent 
system  of  design  all  the  grace  and  interest  of 
which  it  is  susceptible.  Like  their  brethren, 
they  have  been  suckled  in  a creed  outworn,  and 
are  merely  au  assemblage  of  clever  and  agree- 
able architectural  agnostics. 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  a serious  question  whether 
this  great  competition  delayed  as  it  has  been, 
has  not  come  upon  us  too  soon.  The  negation 
of  all  principles  of  architectural  rectitude  is  not 
likely  to  result  in  a noble  building.  If,  as  is 
thought  by  some  qualified  judges,  we  are 
working  our  way  through  the  mixed  or  bastard 
styles  to  an  era  of  pure  “ Classic  ” art,  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  wholesome  change  had  not 
been  completely  effected  before  so  great  a work 
had  been  undertaken.  No  great  work  has  been 
effected  without  enthusiasm,  and  every  great  work 
reflects  the  personality  of  its  author.  The  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  of  Pugin  is  seen  in  every  line 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  enthusiasm  of 
a whole  school  is  stamped  on  St.  George’s  Hall  at 
Liverpool ; and  the  refined  and  scholarly  Taylor 


Institute  at  Oxford  reveals  a burning  page  of 
architectural  history.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
what  is  in  store  for  us  at  the  hands  of  fashion- 
ministering  and  time-serving  architects,  who 
have  no  enthusiasm  and  no  faith  in  the  principles 
of  their  art,  but  are  ready  to  adopt  any  style 
with  cynical  sangfroid  at  the  dictates  of  expe- 
diency. 

The  irreligious,  or  rather  non-religious, 
tendency  of  modem  “thought,”  is  modified 
by  the  momentum  imparted  by  centuries  of 
Christianity,  and  a similar  effect  on  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  day,  and  that  of  the  near  future, 
may  be  due  to  the  habits  of  study  of  our  fore- 
fathers, the  virtues  of  which  we,  in  a measure,  in- 
herit. But  as  a day  must  come  when  the  negative 
principle  in  religion  will  be  brought  unsupported 
face  to  face  with  the  eternal  problems  of 
humanity  and  its  needs,  so  a day  is  at  hand 
when  a race  of  young  architects  brought  up 
without  reverence  for  the  higher  principles  of 
art  will  be  unprepared  and  helpless,  in  presence 
of  the  demands  made  upon  them.  As  we 
observed  a week  or  two  ago,  in  speaking  of  the 
Fitz william  Museum,  there  is  so  little  study  of 
Classic  design  now  that  it  would  really  be 
difficult  to  find  any  one  competent  to  add  to 
Basevi’s  building  in  a manner  evincing  anything 
of  the  learning  and  refinement  of  the  original ; 
and  matters  will  soon  be  little  better  in  regard  to 
Gothic  work,  properly  so  called.  It  may  be  that 
in  both  cases  a brighter  era  is  in  store  for  us  ; 
that  we  are  moving  through  decaying  systems 
to  a purer  faith  and  a clearer  view  of  social 
duties,  and  that  through  the  destruction  of  the 
husk  and  shell  of  art  we  are  journeying  on  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  its  undying  principles. 
But  this  is  at  present  mere  speculation.  We 
have  no  warrant  for  the  assumption.  There 
have  been  times,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
we  were  untroubled  by  any  questions  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  art  we  practised  almost  in- 
tuitively. And  there  have  been  times  when  we 
were  untroubled  by  doubts  as  to  the  perfection 
and  sufficiency  of  an  adopted  antique  ideal. 
But  there  was  never  until  now  a time  when  all 
art  was  alike  to  us,  and  we  had  no  exclusive 
faith  in  the  special  excellence  of  any ; declining 
to  pronounce  any  true,  and  by  implication 
challenging  the  truth  of  each.  “ Unfaith  in 
aught  is  want  of  faith  in  all.”  And  the  want 
of  faith  is  Agnosticism  in  art, — as  in  religion. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE 
ON  ART  TEACHING. 

Eliza  Meteyard,  whom  Douglas  Jerrold  so 
gracefully  named  “ Silverpen,”  and  whose 
subsequent  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
art,  have  made  her  name  widely  known,  in  one 
of  her  suggestive  stories,  which  led  up  to  many 
of  the  social  reforms  of  the  present  generation, 
pointed  out  that  the  artist  received  his  inspira- 
tion from  various  sources, — some  unexpected 
and  some  laboriously  sought  for.  Some  thoughts 
werebomof  study,  others  came  likeangels’  visits 
from  the  unknown.  The  writer  works  this  out 
very  pleasantly  when  she  pictures  the  dreamy 
designer  seeking  the  spirit  of  beauty  for  which 
he  yearned  in  the  observatory  of  the  astronomer, 
and  finding  it  in  the  contemplation  of  the  far- 
off  bell-shaped  nebula,  with  its  stupendous 
suggeskiveness  of  a thousand  unknown  worlds, 
whilst  another  found  an  ineffable  grace  and 
perfect  symmetry  in  a many-hued  leaf  blown 
by  the  autumn  winds  from  the  hedgerow  tree. 
The  lesson  sought  to  be  inculcated  was  that 
there  was  no  object  so  vast,  and  none  so 
minute,  in  Nature,  as  to  be  destitute  of  beauty 
applied  to  a given  purpose  : therefore  everything 
that  Nature  produces  ought  to  be  a lesson  to 
the  student,  to  be  adapted  and  combined  for 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  man.  Nothing  is 
produced  in  vain,  everything  has  its  special 
suggestiveness,  if  only  studied  in  a spirit  of 
intelligence,  and  worked  out  with  care. 

Miss  Meteyard,  who  was  an  art-writer  when 
Ruskin  was  a young  student,  and  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  was  yet  in  embryo,  did  not  confine  her 
suggestions  to  the  shaping  of  a teapot,  or 
designing  an  inkstand.  She  pictured  forth 
marvellous  buildings  in  iron,  and  metal,  and 
crystal,  some  of  which  have  been,  and  others 
may  be,  amongst  the  novelties  of  the  age.  It  is 
the  fault  of  the  present  day  to  look  at  artistic 
productions  through  the  medium  of  others’  eyes. 
We  do  not  think  for  ourselves,  observe  for  our- 
selves : hence  we  are  copyists,  not  originators. 
We  adapt,  not  create,  things  of  beauty. 

Have  passing  events, — the  show  of  yesterday, 
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or  the  possible  circumstances  of  to-morrow, — 
any  influence  on  the  taste  of  the  age  ? Take, 
for  example,  a mass  of  diverse  objects  like  those 
so  recently  gathered  together  at  the  Fisheries 
Exhibition;  though  diverse  they  were  con- 
gruous. They  represented,  as  it  were,  a world 
apart,  of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  the 
objective  treatment  of  art  and  architecture  in 
the  past.  This  has  been  a question  discnssed 
in  artistic  circles  where  decorator  and  architect 
meet.  To  many,  perhaps  to  the  majority,  of 
the  bustling  crowds  who  thronged  the  galleries 
and  halls  at  South  Kensington,  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  agreeable  lounge  amongst  a col- 
lection of  strange  fishing  gear.  It  is  allowed 
that  it  may  have  a beneficial  influence  on  the 
tisher-folk  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  industry 
they  pursue  in  so  toilsome  and  dangerous  a 
manner.  The  exhibition  may  have  familiarised 
those  who  are  inland  bred  with  the  appliances 
used  by  those  who  supply  the  soles  and  herrings, 
the  cod  and  the  salmon,  to  our  breakfast  or 
dinner  tables ; but  it  ought  to  have  a wider  and 
more  enduring  influence  than  this,  if  it  has  to 
maintain  its  excuse  for  being  anything  more 
than  a sight  and  a show.  It  is  true  wo 
know  something  more  of  the  habits  of  the 
.obster  and  the  oyster  than  before.  We  have 
learned  to  appreciate  the  difference  in  bulk 
between  the  mammoths  of  the  ocean  and 
the  pert  little  stickleback  which  bites  so 
greedily  at  the  bait  of  an  idle  schoolboy. 
Apart  from  this,  and  granting  the  possibility  of 
an  occasional  thought  of  how  it  illustrated  the 
adaptability  of  many  means  to  a given  end, 
has  it  produced  anything  or  suggested  any- 
thing beyond  the  material  idea  of  the  unlimit- 
able  riches  of  the  sea,  and  how  readily  and 
cheaply  they  can  be  obtained  for  the  food  of 
man  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  art-lover  may  have  treasured 
up  the  delicate  and  varied  hues  of  the  sea 
anemone,  and  the  intricate  tracery  of  those 
marine  plants  which,  we  are  told  in  plaintive 
language,  “ are  not  weeds,  but  flowers  of  the 
sea.”  The  curves,  volutes,  and  flowing  lines  of 
the  univalves  and  bivalves  have  probably  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  patient  study  and 
loving  hands  of  the  ancient  sculptors  and  potters 
have  not  exhausted  all  the  graceful  and  fanciful 
elegances  of  what  bluff  William  Hogarth  could 
see  and  denominate  as  “ the  line  of  beauty.”  The 
minutest  forms  of  life  dredged  from  the  ocean’s 
bed  are  found  to  have  hues  as  varied  and  deli- 
cate as  Orient  pearls,  when  the  deep  sea 
plummet  and  the  microscope  have  brought  them 
within  the  ken  of  human  vision.  These  con- 
trast strongly  with  the  fautastic  contortions 
of  the  coral,  yet  each  has  its  special  purpose 
to  serve  in  the  economy  of  Nature, — each  has 
some  special  beauty  of  its  own  to  the  eye  of 
the  art-student,  and  not  to  him  only.  The  civil 
engineer  who  has  to  combat  the  forces  of  the 
wide  and  fierce  wastes  of  waters  and  of  the 
tempest  may  have  found  in  these  specimens  of 
sea-growth  models  enough  to  suggest  some 
fresh  combinations  of  form  and  structure  to 
withstand  the  force  of  the  storm  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  elements.  The  marine  engineer 
might  find  many  valuable  suggestions  in  the 
cumulative  treasures  of  the  deep. 

'Nor  have  these  been  altogether  neglected  in 
the  past.  The  architectural  student  will  not 
forget  that  the  seafarers  of  the  North  largely 
influenced  the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
British  Isles.  When  they  came  hither  they 
found  the  relics  of  Roman  colonisation.  There 
were  buildings  existing  which  partook  in  some 
degree  of  the  majesty  of  those  edifices  which 
even  yet  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Our 
Saxon  forefathers  were  not  renowned  as  builders 
themselves  ; but  they  left  the  impress  of  their 
thoughts  and  habits  on  their  monumental  stones, 
on  the  crosses,  and  the  structures  they  raised 
to  glorify  the  new  religion  of  the  cross,  and  to 
shelter  the  holy  recluse  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather.  In  the  regular  coils  of  rope, 
in  the  twistings  of  the  cable,  and  in  the 
“ serving  ” of  their  masts  and  yards,  they  found 
appropriate  models  for  their  piers  and  pillars 
as  well  as  the  ornamentation  of  their  doorways 
and  windows.  They  rudely  carved  the  curves 
of  the  storm-lashed  sea  on  their  brooches  and 
fibula?.  The  monsters  of  the  deep  were  shown 
in  their  midst,  and  the  cordage  with  which 
they  were  so  familiar  was  freely  used  in  its 
convolutions,  twistings,  and  turnings,  alike  in 
their  delicate  filagree  work  as  in  the  larger 
buildings.  The  reason  of  this  was  obvious  to 
those  who  closely  examined  the  exhibits  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  A distinguished  archm- 


ologist  pointed  out  that  an  exhaustive  lecture 
on  the  germs  of  Saxon  art  could  have  been 
illustrated  in  those  courts,  for  there  were  the 
crude  ideas  which  the  old  carvers  and  artisans 
worked  out  and  left  as  a legacy  to  posterity 
plainly  visible.  They  could  be  discerned  in  the 
hauging-nets,  in  the  knots  of  the  cordage,  and 
in  the  “laying”  of  the  spare  rope  in  the 
long-buried  Vikings’  ship.  It  was  astonishing, 
when  pointed  out,  how  universal  and  wide- 
spread was  the  model  of  the  fishing-net  in  ancient 
ornamentation  by  the  maritime  nations.  It  can 
be  traced  in  the  perforated  timber  work  of  the 
Chinese,  and  in  the  plastic  ware  of  the  Japanese. 
The  Venetian  glass-workers  revelled  in  it,  and 
the  Mediaeval  architects  used  it  in  their  diaper- 
work,  in  their  groinings,  and  in  their  string- 
courses, frets,  and  guilloches  to  give  a con- 
nexion and  a completeness  to  work  which, 
without  it,  would  appear  fragmentary  and 
disjointed  in  detail.  These  examples  show  that 
the  old  art-workers  took  for  their  models  the 
objects  around  them,  and  with  which  they  were 
familiar.  They  did  not  adopt  them  in  a merely 
conventional  method.  They  used  and  adapted 
them  as  the  need  arose,  and  left  them  to  show 
how  much  of  the  admired  beauty  of  the  art 
productions  of  the  past  are  derived  from  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  objects  around  the 
everyday  life  of  mankind.  The  old  models, 
suggestive  as  they  are,  need  not  be  imitated. 
Let  them  urge  the  student  to  fresh  combinations 
and  newer  forms  of  beauty. 

Whilst  touching  on  these  maritime  produc- 
tions and  their  relation  to  art  teaching,  it  is 
remarkable  how  little  the  marvellous  combina- 
tions of  tint  and  colour  in  sea-shells  have 
influenced  our  taste  for  colour  in  decoration. 
We  have  had  symphonies  in  many  hues,  but  the 
resplendent  irridescence  of  many  of  the  shells 
from  the  tropics  and  the  Antipodes  outrival  the 
finest  opal,  and  place  the  proverbial  gorgeousness 
of  the  peacock  in  the  shade.  They  show  the 
chromatic  scale  in  an  almost  infinite  variety, 
and  show  those  who  are  fond  of  colour-harmony 
what  undreamed-of  scintillations  of  beauty  may 
yet  be  placed  before  an  admiring  and  a critical 
world.  As  a school  of  form  our  sea-shells  have 
been  neglected.  Too  frequently  they  are 
hidden  away  in  cabinets,  or  lie  neglected  in 
dusky  cases  in  our  museums.  Skilled  experts 
have  not  done  justice  to  their  elegant  curva- 
tures, or  to  their  brilliant  and  delicate  hues. 
We  see  them  sometimes  stuck  together  to  make 
a tasteless  wall  ornament,  where  half  their 
beauty  is  hidden  and  their  loveliness  dimmed 
by  each  other’s  attractions.  These  are  amongst 
those  objects  that  ought  to  be  brought  more 
frequently  into  our  art-life,  so  that  we  may 
found  a school  which  shall  be  to  the  future 
what  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Mediaeval  builders 
and  art-workmen  are  to  the  present.  We  are 
hardly  free  from  the  lepding-strings  of  child- 
hood yet.  We  shall  have  to  utilise  our  passing 
chances  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  varied 
common  objects  of  the  world,  ere  we  eliminate 
from  the  incongruous  mass  that  beauty  which  is 
said  to  exist  even  “ in  the  darkest  night  that 
clouds  the  sky,”  and  to  permeate  the  depths  of 
the  fathomless  sea.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
pitiful  if,  in  our  absorption  of  art  teaching  in 
the  schools,  we  neglected  the  passing  and  ever- 
varying  objects  in  the  kaleidoscope  of  every-day 
life. 


THE  EARTHQUAKE,  THE  ARCHITECT, 
AND  THE  MARINER. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  called 
attention  to  the  influence  exercised  on  local 
styles  of  architecture  by  the  frequency  with 
which  earthquakes  occur  iD  the  various  localities 
described,  and  have  spoken  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  architect  has  endeavoured  to  resist, 
or  to  minimise,  the  effect  of  the  shocks.  These 
have  been  mainly  three.  In  some  countries,  as 
in  Southern  Italy,  great  massiveness  has  been 
given  to  all  important  buildings,  and  the  term 
of  a century  has  been  regarded  as  that  for 
which  to  build,  without  incurring  need  of 
serious  repairs.  More  to  the  south  and  ease,  in 
regions  yet  more  haunted  by  the  terrible 
scourge,  the  opposite  plan  has  been  adopted  ; 
and  we  find  cities  of  reeds  or  of  mats,  that 
might  almost  spring  up  in  a night,  and  that  can 
overwhelm  no  inhabitants  by  their  fall,  if  shaken 
down  ; although  they  are  perilously  exposed  to 
conflagration,  in  case  of  overthrow.  In  Japan, 
again,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  in 
the  structure  of  a building  a sort  of  safety- 


valve  in  case  of  great  agitation  of  the  earth.  Such 
was  the  intention  of  the  “ aseismatic  joint,”  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  David  Stevenson  in  the  table  sup- 
porting the  lighting  apparatus  for  the  light 
towers  which,  in  1867,  Messrs.  D.  & T.  Steven- 
son were  commissioned  to  erect  in  Japan.  Of 
this  contrivance  the  experience  of  Mr. 
Bran  ton,  who  was  appointed  chief  engineer  in 
February,  1S67,  was  not  altogether  favourable. 
The  French  naval  officers  reported  that  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes  in  Japan  was  such  as 
to  forbid  the  use  of  stone  structures  for  light- 
houses. Some  very  interesting  details  as  to 
earthquake  shocks  are  to  be  found  in  volume 
xlvii.  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  tho 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  the  report  of 
the  discussion,  on  November  14th,  1876,  of 
Mr.  Brunton’s  paper  on  the  Japan  lights.  In 
the  native  architecture  of  Japan,  what  we 
should  call  a foundation  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.  A Japanese  house  is  essentially  a 
large  framed  box,  standing  on  a series  of  legs, 
which  are  not  fixed  to  the  ground,  and  often  re3t 
upon  round -topped  stones.  Thus  it  is  only  by 
the  fall  of  the  heavy  tiles  with  which  the  houses 
are  covered  that  much  damage  is  ordinarily 
caused  by  earthquakes  in  Japan.  Dr.  Dresser, 
indeed,  in  his  book  on  the  architecture,  art,  and 
manufactures  of  Japan,  describes  the  construc- 
tion of  a sort  of  solid  wooden  pendulum  in  the 
centre  of  a wooden  pagoda,  which,  he  says,  “ by 
its  clever  construction  is  enabled  to  retain  its 
vertical  position  even  during  the  continuance  of 
earthquake  shocks  ” ; but  this  theory  has  been' 
so  fiercely  criticised,  and  so  little  defended  or 
discussed,  that  we  only  mention  it  for  tho  sake 
of  reference,  and  as  matter  for  further  inquiry. 
Some  of  the  Japanese  buildings, — such,  for 
example,  as  an  Aino  temple  (figured  No.  89  in 
Dr.  Dresser’s  book),  look  to  us  more  like  the 
survival  of  nests,  or  platforms  built  in  trees  (of 
which  we  have  a curious  example  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheltenham),  than  anything  else. 

Even  those  of  our  readers,  however,  who  may 
have  personal  experience  of  the  shock  of  earth- 
quake, or  who  are  aware  with  what  extra- 
ordinary nonchalance  the  residents  of  Resina,  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  of  Casa  Micciola,  set  them- 
selves to  work  to  repair  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
suddeu  and  terrific  energy,  must  feel  that  there 
is  a limit  to  the  resistance  which  can  be  offered 
by  human  skill  and  human  resolution  to  the 
mighty  wrath  of  nature.  We  have  recently 
seen  extracts  from  an  account  written  by 
Captain  Watson  (of  the  Charles  Ball ) of  the 
volcanic  eruption  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  on 
tho  20th  August  last,  which  appears  to  us  to 
give  a more  vivid  impression  of  tho  terrors  of 
the  scene  than  anything  extant  in  literature,  not 
excepting  the  well-known  account  by  Pliny  of 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii.  The  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  the  language  and  the  quiet  noting  of 
technical  details,  such  as  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  and  the  angle  of  bearing  of  different 
points,  gives  a graphic  vigour  to  Captain 
Watson’s  story  that  no  rhetorical  art  could 
better.  Having  been  personal  witnesses  of 
phenomena  of  alarming  character, — such  as  the 
ink-black  sky  and  the  thick  fall  of  ashes 
accompanying  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when 
no  light  was  visible  but  the  lurid  glow  of  the 
mountain ; and,  again,  such  as  a storm  on  the 
Mediterranean,  when  the  lightning  continued  in 
one  sheet  of  flame  for  many  seconds  together, 
and  when  navigation  was  arrested  by  the 
blinding  light  and  the  no  less  blinding  dark- 
ness of  the  few  intervals  between  the  flashes, 
— we  must  yet  admit  that  no  European  experi- 
ence of  the  power  of  nature  seems  to  us  to 
come  near  the  fury  of  Krakatoa.  “ The  blinding 
fall  of  sand  and  stones,”  says  Captain  Watson, 
“ the  intense  blackness  above  and  around  us, 
broken  only  by  the  incessant  glare  of  various 
kinds  of  lightning,  and  the  continued  explosive 
roar  of  Krakatoa,  made  our  situation  a truly  awful 
one.  ...  At  noon  the  darkness  was  so  intense 
that  we  had  to  grope  our  way  about  the  decks, 
and,  although  speaking  to  one  another  on  the 
poop  could  not  see  one  another.  “ At  1115 
there  was  a feaful  explosion  in  the  direction  of 
Krakatoa,  now  over  thirty  miles  distant.  We 
saw  a wave  rush  on  to  the  Button  Island,  ap- 
parently sweeping  right  over  the  south  part, 
and  rising  half  way  up  the  north  and  east  sides. 
This  we  saw  repeated  twice,  but  the  helmsman 
says  he  saw  it  once  before  we  looked.  The 
same  wave  seemed  also  to  run  right  on  to  the 

Java  shore Passed  Anjer"  at  8'30,  name 

still  hoisted,  close  enough  in  to  make  out  the 
houses,  but  could  see  no  movement  of  any  kind ; 
in  fact,  through  the  whole  Straits  we  have  not 
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seen  a single  moving  thing  of  any  kind,  on  sea 
or  land.”  The  accounts  of  the  obscure  halls  of 
Pluto,  as  described  by  Virgil,  and  of  the  lurid 
glare  of  the  “ Inferno  ” of  Dante,  fall  short  of 
the  terrible  poetry  of  this  seaman’s  log.  We 
look  in  vain  on  the  pages  of  either  history  or 
fiction  for  a counterpart  of  the  passage  of  the 
Charles  Ball  through  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
during  the  eruption  of  Krakatoa.  Involved  at 
noon  in  impenetrable  darkness  varied  only  by 
the  lurid  glow  of  the  volcanic  flames,  or  by  the 
rose-coloured  “ St.  Elmo’s  Lights”  that  at  times 
danced  on  the  masts  and  yards ; scorched  at 
one  moment  by  falling  cinders;  beaten,  at 
another,  by  a fierce  rain  of  tenacious  mud ; 
with  her  unanswered  signals  flying,  and  her 
crew  hidden  from  one  another  as  the  gloom  in- 
creased, the  gallant  little  vessel  bore  all  that 
told  of  life  through  the  direful  scene  of  the 
conflicts  of  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky ; the  one 
single  moving  spot,  for  miles  of  obscured  course, 
in  which  human  endurance  held  out  against  the 
wrath  of  nature. 


INDIAN  ART  AND  ENGLISH  OFFICIALS. 

TnE  announcement  has  been  made  that  there 
will  shortly  be  published  a journal  of  Indian 
I art.  It  is  scarcely  creditable  to  us,  who  have 
been  now  the  undisputed  owners  of  the  Great 
(Dependency  for  over  a century,  that  it  should 
ihave  been  practically  left  to  this  generation  to 
interest  itself  in  any  special  degree  in  the  wide 
field  of  the  artistic  history  of  our  Eastern 
Empire.  Till  within  a few  years  the  East 
India  Museum  was  one  of  the  familiar  old- 
fashidned  types  of  collections  of  “curiosities” 
brought  together  without  apparently  any 
direct  aim,  and  arranged  without  method.  Now, 
however, — and  in  a great  measure,  we  owe  the 
change  to  Sir  George  Birdwood, — the  Indian 
Museum  at  South  Kensington  has  become  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  metropolis.  Interest 
has  gradually  been  awakened,  and  much  in- 
valuable information  has  been  of  late  years 
gathered  on  the  subject  of  the  art  and 
archmology  of  Hindustan,  information  which, 
however,  has  only  proved  how  sadly  deficient 
iis  our  acquaintance  with  the  curious  chapter 
in  the  history  of  art  which  is  revealed  not  alone 
by  the  existing  monuments  scattered  over 
ilndia,  but  also  by  the  many  industrial  arts 
which  still  flourish  in  the  peninsula. 

It  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
Sofficials  whom  year  after  year  we  have  sent  out 
[from  our  country  for  now  over  a century,  that 
iit  has  been  left  to  this  generation  and  to  other 
ihands  than  theirs  to  explore  a field  of  study 
;which  in  itself  offers  so  many  features  of 
linterest.  The  names  of  Lieut.-Col.  Cunningham, 
of  Fergusson,  and  Sir  George  Birdwood  stand 
aut  prominently  alone,  wherfe  they  should  have 
bad  at  their  side  in  a community  like  the  Anglo- 
Indian, — enjoying  such  a singular  amount  of 
leisure, — a host  of  emulators  and  assistants, 
lit  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Anglo-Indian  as  a 
trule  should  possess  in  so  marked  a manner  one 
af  the  characteristics,  we  are  afraid,  of  all  our 
sountrymen,  a decided  indifference  to  matters 
jf  art.  How  many  of  the  crowds  who  yearly 
return  after  their  regulation  stay,  and  who  are 
:o  be  met  with  in  every  direction,  bring  home 
'my  information  respecting  the  wonderful  art 
Df  the  Indian  peninsula,  or  any  other  relics  but 
perhaps  some  ill-chosen,  ill-designed  native  imi- 
tations of  debased  European  objects,  or  a 
jollection  of  badly-selected  photographs.  The 
fr’amiliar  discontent  of  the  Anglo-Indians  at 
loheir  position  on  their  return  home  would,  we 
q.juspect,  be  largely  compensated  did  they  bring 
with  them  some  slightly  more  satisfactory  and 
•profitable  knowledge  of  the  peninsula  than  what 
deems  so  invariably  to  consist  in  an  acquaintance 
jvitli  certain  social  aspects  of  our  English  colony 
n the  Great  Dependency. 

^ With  the  privileges  and  advantages  at  the 
Imposition  of  the  Indian  official,  be  he  civil 
>r  military,  the  smallest  research  could  not  fail 
■o  have  discovered,  at  a time  too  when  such 
<K)>bjects  were  not  so  scarce  as  now,  treasures  of 
v native  art  that  can  never  again  be  produced. 

But  it  would  appear, — only  made,  however, 
efivident  by  recent  exhibitions,  — that  the 
ajindustrial  arts  of  India  are  in  a most  flourishing 
ukradition,  and  still  produce  objects  of  the 
Jii'reatest  beauty.  These  the  mass  of  our 
^Inartistic,  uncultivated  Anglo-Indian  residents 
Juvould  seem  but  in  a very  few  instances  to  have 
Wippreciated. 

tfil  Such  a show, — small  as  it  is, — made  by  the 
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authorities  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
in  the  new  department  lately  opened,  and  among 
the  “ Recent  Indian  Acquisitions,”  reveals  a 
singular  wealth  of  active  art  industries  still  in 
existence  in  India,  together  with  the  natural 
accompaniment  of  a large  number  of  specimens 
of  antique  art,  which  research  has  brought 
forth.  It  is  not,  of  course,  in  the  power  of  the 
ordinary  resident  to  bring  away  such  a treasure 
as  the  exquisite  facade  of  the  two  Ahmedabad 
houses,  which  gems  of  polychromatic  archi- 
tecture form  so  choice  a decorative  feature  in 
the  new  Indian  Court;  but  the  collection  of 
photographs  which  the  Indian  Museum  has 
gathered  together  forms  a singular  contrast  in 
its  artistic  character  with  the  usual  show  of 
photographs  which  our  ordinary  Anglo-Indian 
friends  display  on  their  return  home.  With 
the  singular  social  views  which  in  their  mistaken 
research  after  refinement,  it  seems,  are  the  sole 
subjects  of  interest  among  Anglo-Indians,  such 
active  and  beautiful  art-industries  as  those  of 
the  natives  remain,  of  course,  unpatronised  by 
all  but  the  more  appreciative,  and  by  them  too 
often,  as  wo  see  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  wood- 
carvers,  directed  unfortunately  in  the  doubtful 
paths  of  European  example. 

It  has  been,  it  may  be  said,  left  to  the  present 
moment  for  those  at  home  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  still  rare  privilege  of  a visit  to  India  to 
become  aware  of  the  existence  of  numerous 
native  art-industries  which  merit  the  warmest 
encouragement.  Among  the  “ Recent  Indian 
Acquisitions”  now  exhibited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  mass  of  textile  fabrics 
and  the  richness  in  many  cases  of  their  design 
reveals  a wealth  of  long  and  unsuspected 
decorative  beauty  still  alive  in  the  world,  and 
the  curious  means  of  comparison  afforded  by 
the  accidental  j uxtaposition  at  the  Museum  of  the 
antique  European  fabrics  and  these  modern 
Indian  stuffs  is  most  instructive.  The  em- 
broideries from  Chamba  and  numerous  other 
districts  of  the  huge  peninsula,  the  peasants’ 
costumes  from  the  Punjab,  all  these,  and  in- 
numerable other  objects,  are  such  as  we  should 
long  since  have  been  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  in  our  country.  The  rich  yet  simple  native 
jewelry  from  Hyderabad,  from  Bombay,  from 
Lahore ; the  anklets,  chains,  belts,  earrings  and 
toe-rings,  amulet-cases,  and  chatelaines,  reveal 
a further  wealth  of  artistic  objects  of  the  most 
interesting  nature,  some  ancient,  some  modern, 
while  the  native  pottery  offers  forms  of  beauty, 
design,  and  oolour  which  should  not  have  been 
left  till  now  unknown  to  our  country,  or  rather 
alone  known  to  the  few.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
see  that  the  recent  productions  of  the  Bombay 
school  of  art  are  most  creditable  and  character- 
istic productions,  quite  worthy  of  the  models  on 
which  they  are  formed,  nor  should  the  curious, 
and  in  many  cases  beautiful,  if  somewhat  coarse 
specimens  of  native  glasswork, — much  resem- 
bling the  ancient  Roman, — bo  passed  over  in 
silence. 

As  for  the  wealth  of  old  art, — industrial  art 
that  is,  apart  from  the  wonderful  architectural 
relics, — still  remaining  in  the  peninsula,  the 
richly  - illuminated  MSS.,  the  jewelry,  the 
carvings  in  wood  and  ivory,  the  stuffs,  the 
pottery  and  metal-work,  we  leave  it  to  those  to 
judge  what  might  be  done  who  know  whac  the 
artistic  energy  of  this  century  has  done  to  fill 
the  museums  of  Europe  and  the  New  World;  in 
this  direction  our  resident  officials  might  do 
wonders,  armed  as  they  are  with  so  many 
powers  denied  to  the  ordinary  traveller.  As 
long,  however,  as  the  education  they  receive 
previously  to  their  departure  from  home 
embraces  no  single  element  of  respect  for  art, 
— still  less  of  the  art  of  the  natives  they 
are  called  upon  to  govern  or  protect, — aa 
long  as  the  decided  tone  of  narrow-minded  dis- 
respect, or  at  the  best,  indifference  for  the 
customs  and  the  art  of  the  Hindoos,  which  is 
too  often  observable  among  Anglo-Indians, 
continues  to  exist,  we  shall  remain  ignorant  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  the 
development  of  classic  art. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  leisure  left  to  our 
array  of  officials  out  in  India,  those  at  home 
interested  in  the  history  of  art  cannot  but  be 
surprised  at  the  indifference  of  those  who  are 
thus  privileged  to  pursue  an  almost  untrodden 
field  of  research,  one  too  in  which  national 
pride  should  largely  enter.  To  all  in  any 
manner  familiar  with  the  strange  and  interesting 
history  of  India,  it  must  ever  remain  a matter 
of  the  profoundest  regret  that  so  little  is  yet 
known  of  the  past  and  present  civilisation  of  a 
country,  of  which  we  are  the  absolute  masters, 
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and  which  modern  research  has  shown  us  to 
have  been  the  cradle  of  a large  part  of  the 
human  race. 


THE  PRE-HISTORIC  ART  OF  AMERICA* 

In  the  Old  World  the  line  of  architectural 
development  can  easily  be  traced  from  the 
primitive  cave  to  the  rough-hewn  stone  habita- 
tion eventually  perfected  in  the  art  of  Greece 
and  the  so-called  Gothic  days.  Curious  to  say, 
in  America,  the  oldest  known  architectural 
creations  show  no  use  of  stone.  From  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  great  races  of  the  past  have 
left  us  the  evidences  of  their  existence  in  a 
series  of  singular  earthworks,  fortifications, 
tombs  of  chiefs,  and  temples.  Of  the  history  or 
the  origin  of  the  “ Mound  Builders,”  as  they 
are  termed,  nothing  positive  is  as  yet  known. 
Their  civilisation  was  an  advanced  one;  they 
cultivated  the  soil,  they  worked  mines,  they 
were  traders,  as  objects  from  most  distant 
districts  are  found  in  their  tombs  ; a canal  of 
their  construction,  seventy  miles  long,  connects 
the  Missouri  river  with  the  great  chain  of  the 
Lakes.  Their  mound  buildings  are  planned 
on  definite  principles ; the  knowledge  of  measure- 
ment, of  geometry,  and  of  astronomy  is  clearly 
proved.  The  whole  region  which  extends  from 
the  Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  was 
covered  with  a series  of  fortifications,  of 
redoubts  and  retrenched  camps ; each  coign  of 
vantage  was  carefully  strengthened  on  the 
most  approved  military  principles,  casemates 
even  having  been  built  for  protection  against 
the  only  weapons  used, — flint-headed  arrows. 
Some  of  the  mounds  are  gigantic,  that  of 
Cahokia  being  no  less  than  91  ft.  high,  with  a 
base  of  720  ft.  by  560  ft. ; and  it  is  clear  that 
these  constructions  must  have  required  no  small 
amount  of  architectural  acquirement  to  plau 
and  carry  out.  In  Wisconsin,  we  meet  with  a 
most  singular  phase  of  this  civilisation,  mounds 
formed  in  the  shape  of  wild  beasts  and  birds 
whose  wings  reach  100  ft.  apart ; the  Granville 
alligator  is  no  less  than  103  ft.  long ; the  folds 
of  the  Brush  Creek  serpent  in  Ohio  measure 
700  ft.  The  pottery  found  attests  the  artistic 
development  of  the  “ Mound  Builders,”  cups, 
ewers,  plates,  and  vases  of  the  most  varied 
nature  having  been  brought  to  light,  the  orna- 
mentation in  every  case  being  of  a regular  and 
gi'aceful  nature ; the  handles  sometimes  repre- 
sent animals,  often  human  masks,  but  here  we 
see  betrayed  the  utter  absence  of  a feeling  for 
beauty. 

Contemporary  with  the  mound-builders  lived, 
as  far  as  we  can  j udge, another  very  different  race, 
who  from  the  nature  of  their  habitations  have 
been  termed  the  “ Cliff  Dwellers,”  occupying 
New  Mexico.  Their  homes  can  only  be  com- 
pared to  nests,  perched  as  they  are  on  the  most 
inaccessible  mountain  - peaks  ; each  platform 
being  occupied  and  further  protected  by  a series 
of  stone-built  dwellings  cemented  with  clay, 
though  occasionally  sun-dried  bricks  are  met 
with.  Sometimes  we  find  these  dwellings 
grouped  together  into  cave-towns,  where  the 
architectural  dispositions  are  most  curious ; the 
rooms  are  very  low,  the  windows  small,  the 
means  of  reaching  the  upper-story  being  by 
Robinson  Crusoe’s  familiar  method  of  the 
ladder,  a precaution  dictated  by  a similar 
fear  of  attack  ; indeed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Madagascar  (described 
not  long  since  in  these  pages  f),  the  same 
necessities  led  to  the  same  means  of  defence. 
In  the  valleys  under  the  protectien  of  their 
towers  rose, — evidently  at  a later  epoch, — 
the  “ pueblos,”  some  of  which  were  still  occu- 
pied when  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  the  New 
World.J  Composed  of  a large  rectangular 
space,  the  houses  in  the  “pueblo”  were 
sometimes  built  of  stone,  sometimes  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  sometimes  of  a species  of  con- 
crete formed  of  small  flints,  but  always 
covered  with  clay.  Sometimes  we  find  the 
walls  strengthened  with  timbers ; clearly,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  homes  of  certain  islanders 
in  the  Greek  archipelago,  — for  protection 
against  earthquake.  The  “pueblos”  were  im- 
portant cities  ; one,  near  Aztec  Springs,  cover- 
ing a superficies  of  some  half  a million  square 
feet,  and  others  even  larger  are  known  to 
exist.  But  the  work  of  excavation  and  re- 


* See  p.  713,  ante.  + See  p.  110,  ante. 
t An  interesting  account  of  a Zuni  pueblo  still  inhabited 
recently  appeared,  it  may  be  remembered,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Century  Magazine  (Jan. — Feb.,  1883). 
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search  has  so  far  been  but  very  imperfectly 
conducted ; much  of  the  country  where  the 
ruins  of  this  past  civilisation  strew  the  soil  is 
occupied  by  warlike  savage  tribes,  singularly 
opposed  to  the  presence  of  the  “ pale  face  ” 
among  their  wilds ; the  few  explorers , report, 
however,  much  of  interest,  “cartloads”  of  pot- 
tery are  spoken  of,  and  masses  of  flint  arrow- 
heads ; the  ceramic  art  of  the  cliff  - dwellers 
was  even  superior  to  that  of  the  mound-builders, 
offering  a surface  covered  with  a silicated 
varnish  of  blue,  black,  and  brown,  occasionally 
red  and  white,  the  ornaments  standing  out  in 
relief  accompanied  by  decorations  strangely 
resembling  the  conventional  patterns  of  the 
Greeks. 

From  the  cliff-dwellers  we  pass  to  the  people 
who  from  the  North  swept  southwards  towards 
Central  America.  The  Mayas,  the  Toltecs,  and 
Aztecs,  all  belong  to  the  one  Nahnabl  race, 
which  has  left  in  Mexico  and  Central  America 
such  a striking  series  of  relics  of  its  existence. 
What  may  be  the  link  between  these  and  the 
mound-builders  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
strong  analogies  exist  in  their  architecture  ; but 
in  the  wonderful  temples  and  palaces  of  Gua- 
temala and  Yucatan  a great  advance  has  been 
made.  There,  in  these  now  fever-stricken, 
swamp-infested  districts,  lie  prone  the  relics  of 
a singular  civilisation  which  has  more  than  once 
aroused  the  awe  and  the  inquiry  of  travellers 
and  antiquaries.  Stephens,  among  many  other 
writers,  long  since  described  the  marvellous  and 
mysterious  architecture  of  Central  America, 
which  still  continues  to  mystify  the  archeo- 
logists; only  within  a few  months  a French 
explorer,  M.  Charnay,  to  whose  researches 
reference  has  on  several  occasions  been  made  in 
these  columns,  has  returned  from  an  expedi- 
tion, a great  portion  of  the  expense  of  which 
was  defrayed  by  Mr.  Lorillard,  the  wealthy 
American,  and  has  opened  at  the  Trocadero 
Palace  in  Paris  a most  interesting  museum. 
But  still  the  clue  to  the  origin  of  this  art 
remains  unfound ; some  would  see  in  it  an  out- 
come of  the  art  of  Java,  which  it  singularly 
resembles,*  others  the  creation  of  a state  of  civi- 
lisation similar  to  our  own  in  many  features, 
producing  similar  results ; be  this  as  it  may,  the 
huge  and  now  ruined  palaces  and  temples  of 
Uxmal,  Palenque,  and  Mitla,  with  their  weird 
analogy  to  the  art  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  of  India, 
and  of  Greece,  offer  a field  of  inquiry  which 
only  further  research  can  satisfy.  The  space 
at  our  disposal, — already  so  largely  encroached 
upon, — forbids  our  entering  more  fully  into  any 
description  of  this  comparatively  familiar  phase 
of  American  art ; suffice  it  to  have  mentioned  it 
as  bearing  on  the  gradual  development  of  that 
art  from  the  period  of  the  cave-dwellers.  Of 
beauty,  we  may  in  a measure  say  that  the  art 
of  Central  America,  of  Chili,  and  Peru,— with 
which  it  bears  close  analogies, — possesses  little 
or  no  trace ; yet  recent  research  has  none  the 
less  revealed, — as  if  to  further  puzzle  the  in- 
quirer,— some  few  works  of  no  small  sculptural 
refinement. 

Thus  we  see  the  imperfect  chain  of  the 
artistic  development  of  American  art,  follow- 
ing, as  in  Europe,  each  advance  of  civilisation  ; 
the  same  causes  producing  the  same  effects, 
with  one  feature,  however,  observable,  the  earlier 
development  in  Europe  of  a marked  artistic 
taste.  This  and  the  facts  so  far  gathered  are  all 
we  know;  for  with  the  relations  between  the 
Old  and  New  World  prior  to  the  so-called 
“discovery”  of  America  we  have  but  the 
vaguest  acquaintance.  In  such  a position 
theory  can  only  offer  its  explanations.  One 
of  these  was  offered  not  so  long  since  by,  we 
believe,  an  American  authority,  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  classic  Atlantis  lies  buried  beneath 
the  ocean  which  bears  its  fabled  name,  and 
that  thence  spread,  east  and  west,  a civilisation 
which  would  explain  the  analogies  between  the 
native  art  of  America  and  the  Old  World.  A.11, 
however,  is  conjecture,  and  must  still  so  remain, 
till  further  investigation  places  fuller  materials 
within  the  reach  of  the  many  earnest  students 
pursuing  this  branch  of  inquiry  on  the  further 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


Stains  for  Wood. — In  the  revised  list  of 
the  Jury  Awards  of  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition, 
we  notice  “Stephens’s  Stains  for  Wood’  have 
received  a gold  medal.  This  is  the  third  gold 
medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Stephens,  and  the 
thirteenth  highest  International  award  received 
by  him. 

* See  pp.  410  and  612,  ante. 


ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE  AND  MONU- 
MENTS OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

At  the  fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Insti- 
tute for  the  present  session,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  President,  in 
the  chair, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Tarver,  Associate,  read  a paper  on 
“ English  Architecture  and  Monuments  of  the 
Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.”  He 
said  he  had  been  led  to  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  by  the  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  architecture  which  he  is  now  giving 
for  the  third  session  to  the  students  of  the  Archi- 
tectural Association,  with  the  object  of  helping 
them  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  Examination 
of  the  Institute,  and  for  admission  as  Associates. 
He  had  found,  when  coming  to  the  lecture  on 
English  Renaissance,  a difficulty  that  always 
existed  in  pointing  out  a successive  development 
of  the  features  of  this  style, — if  style  it  might  be 
called,  which  combined  the  elements  of  two 
such  antagonistic  principles  as  were  implied  by 
Classic  and  Gothic  design.  At  all  former  periods, 
after  making  due  allowance  for  local  varieties, 
the  style  throughout  most  countries, — or,  at  all 
events,  large  districts,  — was  more  or  less 
uniform,  having  been  arrived  at  by  a system  of 
natural  selection  of  obvious  improvements  as 
the  need  for  them  arose,  and  by  a corresponding 
system  of  discarding  such  features  and  treat- 
ments as  had  been  thus  improved  upon.  In  the 
period  under  consideration,  on  the  contrary, 
architectural  style  was  as  much  a matter  of 
fashion  as  the  literature  of  the  day,  and  it  had 
since  then  gone  through  more  astonishing 
changes  than  were  ever  dreamed  of  even  in  the 
most  fanciful  days  of  James  I.  It  would  be 
admitted  by  most,  though  not  by  all  architects, 
that  the  Gothic  style  as  it  existed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  was  capable  of 
improvement, — at  all  events,  in  its  details. 
Whilst  recognising  the  great  merits  of  the  general 
designs  of  a building  as  a whole,  and  the  care 
and  forethought  exercised  in  arranging  the 
various  threads  that  were  to  spread  over  a 
church  interior  from  floor  to  roof  without  a 
single  breach  of  continuity,  it  would  be  found 
that  this  system  was  the  result  of  calculation 
rather  than  imagination,  whereas  both  these 
elements  are  necessary  to  good  architecture. 
Sense  appeared  to  have  been  deadened  in  detail 
even  more  than  in  mass,  as  might  be  seen  by 
the  heavy  and  “lumpy”  treatment  of  the 
canopy-work  of  Bishop  Alcock’s  Chapel  at  Ely 
Cathedral.  Whence  was  the  improvement  to 
come  ? A comparison  of  this  chapel  with  the 
oompanion  chapel  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cathedral,  erected  by  Bishop  West,  would  prove 
that  it  certainly  had  come,  in  the  course 
of  thirty  years,  and  in  the  shape  of  a finer 
sense  of  form  acting  npon  the  very  same 
Gothic  features  that  were  then  in  vogue. 
The  very  plan  of  the  pedestal  was  poetical  as 
compared  with  those  of  its  neighbours,  and  this 
feeling  seems  to  have  been  carried  throughout 
the  whole  treatment,  even  to  the  section  of  the 
mouldings.  The  explanation  was  that  a new 
influence  had  been  at  work  in  the  meantime,  as 
might  be  learned  from  the  late  Sir  Digby  Wyatt’s 
paper,  read  before  the  Institute  in  May,  1868, 
entitled,  “ The  Foreign  Artists  employed  in 
England  during  the  Sixteenth  Century  and 
their  Influence  on  British  Art.”  * .This  employ- 
ment of  foreign  talent  was  a luxury  indulged  in 
chiefly  by  the  rich  ; so  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  that  it  escaped  the  architecture  of  out-of- 
the-way  places,  and  that  a style  which  cannot 
be  called  anything  else  than  Gothic,  however 
debased,  survived  in  such  places  even  up  to  the 
last  century.  Amongst  the  works  which  might 
be  classed  as  luxuries  are  sepulchral  monuments, 
and  it  appeared  to  the  lecturer  that,  if  any  suc- 
cessive fashions  were  followed,  they  would  be 
recognisable  in  these,  which  are,  in  many  cases, 
architectural  compositions;  and  further,  that 
the  headquarters  of  such  fashions  would  be  in 
London,  and  especially  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  had,  therefore,  looked  about  for  a chrono- 
logical list  of  these  monuments  ; but,  not  finding 
one,  compiled  such  a list  from  the  little  guide- 
book which  is  said  to  have  received  the  approval 
of  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  and  then  went  steadily 
through  the  list,  and  visited  each  monument  in 
order,  noting  the  fresh  features,  not  of  the 
figures,  but  of  the  architecture,  as  they  appeared 
to  have  been  introduced.  In  doing  this,  a fair 


* 8ee  Builder,  vol.  xxvi.,  pp.  423,  443,  566,  628. 


margin  had  to  be  allowed  for  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  individual  and 
the  erection  of  the  monument.  Thus,  when 
copying  the  date  off  a building,  yon  know  where 
you  are,  but  the  date  of  a monument  is  not 
conclusive  evidence.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
lecturer  applied  to  Dean  Bradley  for  permission 
to  see  any  register  that  might  have  been  kept 
of  the  erection  of  the  monuments,  and  was 
referred  to  the  chapter  clerk,  who,  however, 
was  unable  to  help  him.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  monuments  followed,  on  an  average, 
within  a few  years  of  the  death  of  the 
individuals,  there  was  a fairly  consecutive  series 
to  judge  from.  Mr.  Tarver  then  proceeded  to 
enumerate  the  monuments  and  their  particulars, 
and  afterwards  compared  them  with  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  period  with  which  they  were 
contemporary.  Mr.  Tarver  incidentally  expressed 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth’s  use- 
ful compilation,  “ The  Renaissance  and  Italian 
Styles  of  Architecture  in  Great  Britain,”  &c., 
reviewed  in  our  last  number  (p.  806). 


Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  in  moving  a vote  of  ! 
thanks  to  Mr.  Tarver,  said  the  collation  of  I 
monuments  which  he  had  made  was  very  novel 
and  most  interesting.  He  (Mr.  Papworth)  had 
often  thought  that  the  subject  might  be  so 
treated,  but  he  had  never  attempted  to  enter  i 
upon  the  task.  While,  however,  Mr.  Tarver  bad 
described  the  monuments  of  the  period  very  , 
fully,  he  had  scarcely  devoted  a sufficient  por- 
tion of  his  paper  to  a comparison  of  them  with 
the  architecture,  and,  indeed,  he  had  hardly  . 
done  justice  to  the  latter,  for  he  had  not  I 
referred  to  buildings  enough  of  sufficient  im- 
portance or  rank  to  be  classed  with  the  most 
important  of  the  monuments  which  he  had  . 
described.  Whilst  he  (Mr.  Papworth)  was  com- 
piling the  little  work  of  which  Mr.  Tarver  had 
made  mention,  he  found  no  traces  of  the  i 
names  of  the  designers  of  the  monuments,  i 
although  in  some  few  cases  he  had  come  across 
a supposititious  name.  Not  that  all  the  works 
attributed  to  a man  were  rightly  attributed,  for 
John  Thorpe  and  Inigo  Jones  were  erroneously 
credited  with  many  buildings  in  which  they  had  < 
no  hand.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  monu-  i 
ments  which  Mr.  Tarver  had  described,  he 
thought  they  were  all  done  by  carvers,  or  > 
sculptors,  as  they  would  now  be  called ; he  did 
not  think  they  were  designed  by  architects. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks,  s 
observing  that  Mr.  Tarver  had  remarked  that  i 
he  only  knew  of  one  specimen  of  domestic  i 
architecture  in  which  mullioned  windows  were  i 
used  by  Inigo  Jones  ; but  he  (Mr.  Robins)  i 
could  name  another,  viz.,  Bibury  Court,  in 
Gloucestershire.  The  plan  of  this  building  I 
resembled  the  letter  E,  the  central  limb  forming  i 
the  porch.  One  wing  was  left  as  it  was  built  in 
the  Tudor  period,  but  the  other  wing  and  the  j 
centre  had  been  rebuilt  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  it  o 
was  curious  to  see  how  he  had  adhered  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  older  portion  of  the  building,  si 
using,  in  fact,  identically  the  same  features,  but 
Classicising  them. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  said  that  one  point  to  be  i 
remarked  in  reviewing  sepulchral  monuments  ( 
was  the  various  changes  of  posture  which  ■ 
occurred  in  the  figures  or  effigies.  Up  to  the  i 
time  of  the  great  religious  convulsion  of  the  i 
sixteenth  century  the  effigies  were  always 
recumbent,  with  the  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  After  that  period  the  figures  began,  asr 
it  were,  to  move,  and  were  found  lying  on  their 
sides.  Later  on,  and  before  the  idea  of  devo-  <i 
tion  had  disappeared,  family  monuments  were  it 
made  with  the  figures  kneeling, — the  father  in  : 


the  midst  of  his  sons  and  the  mother  with  her* 
daughters.  The  kneeling  attitude  subsequently  1 
gave  way  to  that  of  figures  reclining  in  an  i 
attitude  of  what  was  meant  for  meditation,  but' 
which  (with  the  hand  held  up  to  the  face)  was 
rather  suggestive  of  toothache.  Then  we  earner!; 
to  the  period  of  the  long-flowing  wig  and  the  1 i 
Roman  toga,  and  to  figures  in  a sitting  posture,  I 
as  in  the  monuments  of  Lord  Mansfield  andi 
James  Watt,  until  at  last  the  figures  rose  upn 
and  became  erect  statues.  In  connexion  with: 
this  subject  he  had  often  thought  that  thel; 
gradual  change  of  the  inscriptions  on  monu-ii| 
ments,  from  the  brief  and  Bimple  earlier  ones  in  i 
Norman-French  and  Latin  to  the  later,  longer,!  j 
and  fulsome  ones  in  Latin  and  English,  and  to  1 
the  ribald  effusions  of  the  last  century,  wouldi'J 
afford  an  interesting  Btudy  from  an  archseo-  ! 
gical  point  of  view. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Hayward  said  Mr.  Tarver  had  by  1 
his  researches  among  the  tombs  well  qualified! 
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himself  for  the  membership)  of  the  society  lately 
established  in  Norwich  for  the  preservation  of 
the  memorials  of  the  dead.  The  neglect  of 
important  sepulchral  monuments,  even  in 
churches  which  had  been  restored,  was  very 
much  to  be  regretted,  for  the  inscriptions  on 
them  were  often  of  great  value  and  importance 
in  clearing  up  doubtful  points  of  history  or 
genealogy.  The  neglect  of  these  monuments 
was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  churches 
which  had  been  left  stranded  and  isolated,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  receding  from  them  in  modern 
times  (chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  railways) 
of  the  towns  or  villages  of  which  they  had 
formerly  been  the  centres.  He  oould  have 
wished  that  Mr.  Tarver  had  said  a little  more 
about  the  use  of  terra-cotta  for  the  effigies  of 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Renaissance 
period  in  this  country.  One  remarkable  instance 
of  the  use  of  terra-cotta  as  a material  for  archi- 
tectural  detail  during  that  period  was  to  be  seen 
in  the  remarkable  tower  at  Layer  Marney,  in 
Essex,  and  another  instance  was  Sutton  Place, 
near  Woking,  in  Surrey.  In  the  tower  at  Layer 
Marney  the  windows  were  all  mullioned,  but 
instead  of  being  of  Gothic  form  the  mullions 
consisted  of  terra-cotta  pilasters  with  arabesques 
running  up  the  sides,  and  the  tracery  was 
formed  of  dolphins  and  other  things  instead  of 
the  usual  forms,  whereas  at  Sutton  Court  the 
Tudor  cinquefoil  heads  were  correctly  moulded 
in  terra-cotta.  The  parapets  also  at  Layer 
Marney  were  very  peculiar,  being  formed  of 
dolphins.  He  had  been  very  much  struck  during 
the  last  few  months  by  seeing  the  mixture  of 
Italian  detail  with  Gothic  forms  in  the  tombs  of 
Prior  Draper  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  in 
Christchurch  Priory,  Hants,  which  were  both 
dated  within  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  He  should  be  glad  of  any  information 
as  to  whence  the  terra-cotta  used  at  Layer 
Marney  had  come.  Was  it  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood,  or  was  it  imported  from  Italy  ? 
Ho  and  a few  others  had  been  for  some  time 
seeking  for  evidence  of  the  local  production  of 
the  material,  but  without  any  success. 

Mr.  McLachlan  remarked  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Renaissance  architecture  into  Scotland 
was  rather  earlier  than  its  introduction  into 
England,  and  Heriot’s  Hospital,  Edinburgh, 
might  be  cited  in  support  of  this  view. 

Mr.  Ewan  Christian  thought  it  most  probable 
that  the  terra-cotta  used  at  Layer  Marney 
was  produced  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
because  the  district  had  always  been  a noted 
one  for  moulded  brick  and  terra-cotta  work, 
from  the  thirteenth  century  down  to  the 
seventeenth.  He  (Mr.  Christian)  had  found, 
quite  perfect,  terra-cotta  mullions  and  other 
details  in  old  churches;  and  in  the  ancient 
Church  of  Coggeshall,  particularly,  there  were 
some  beautiful  details  dating  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  in  terra-cotta.  Whether  artists 
had  been  brought  to  the  district  from  Italy  to 
execute  some  of  the  finer  work  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hayward  he  could  not  say.  Mr.  Tarver’s 
paper  only  afforded  another  proof  of  the 
great  variety  and  interest  of  the  architec- 
tural and  monumental  remains  of  this  country, 
which,  although  a mere  speck  in  extent  when 
compared  with  the  vast  Continent  of  the  West, 
contained  so  much  that  was  of  interest  to  the 
architect  that,  although  he  had  been  travelling 
up  and  down  the  country  in  every  direction 
for  the  last  forty  years,  he  was  perpetually 
lighting  upon  something  new  and  interesting. 
The  examples  of  sepulohral  monuments  to 
which  Mr.  Tarver  had  referred  were  neces- 
sarily only  taken  from  a very  limited  district, 
but  such  monuments,  many  of  them  of  great 
beauty  and  interest,  abounded  all  over  the 
country,  and  it  was  very  greatly  to  be  desired 
that  they  were  more  generally  properly  cared 
for  than  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  his  ex- 
perience. The  fact  was  that  even  where  the 
representatives  of  the  family  of  the  persons 
commemorated  by  the  monuments  were  acces- 
sible, the  churchwardens  often  found  it  a very 
difficult  matter  to  get  them  to  keep  the  monu- 
ments of  their  ancestors  in  repair,  and  the 
consequence  too  often  was  that  the  monuments 
were  left  to  crumble  away  by  degrees. 

Another  speaker  said  he  understood  Mr.  Tarver 
to  raise  a question  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
monument  to  Thomas  Richardson  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  It  was  by 
Lesueur.  As  to  the  terra-cotta  effigy  of  the 
monument  in  the  Rolls  Chapel  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Tarver,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
the  features  and  drapery  were  coloured. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  suggested  that  a com- 


parison of  the  monuments  referred  to  with  the 
large  and  stately  marble  chimneypieces  in  some 
of  the  chief  domestic  buildings  of  the  period 
under  review  would  be  very  instructive.  Such 
a comparison  would,  he  thought,  raise  the 
question  whether  the  tombs  and  the  chimney- 
pieces  were  not  the  work  of  the  same  set  of 
men,  “carvers,”  as  they  were  then  called. 
He  was  afraid  that  there  were  very  few  of  the 
architectural  sculptors  of  the  present  day  who 
could  turn  out  such  work,  for  the  men  who 
executed  these  monuments  were  evidently  men 
of  good  architectural  knowledge.  As  to  Long- 
leab,  he  believed  that  when  some  members  of 
the  Institute  visited  it  a few  years  ago,  it  was 
suggested  that  although  the  drawings  from 
which  the  building  was  erected  were  by  John 
of  Padua,  they  were  really  intended  for  some 
other  building,  but  that,  being  acquired  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  he  employed  John  Thorpe  to 
carry  them  into  execution.  He  believed  it  was 
now  admitted  that  something  of  the  sort 
took  place. 

Colonel  Prendergast,  Hon.  Associate,  in  sup- 
porting the  motion,  said  he  thought  tlie  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  that  the  monuments 
described  were  not  the  works  of  architects  was 
open  to  very  serious  question.  If  they  were 
not  by  architects,  they  were  certainly  designed 
by  men  who  had  very  good  architectural  know- 
ledge. There  was  no  question  about  it  that 
those  who  gave  orders  for  these  monuments 
were  deeply  imbued  with  the  Classic  science  and 
education  of  the  time.  We  in  the  present  day 
were  gradually  beginning  to  go  back  to  studies 
of  that  description,  and  therefore  the  time  of 
the  meeting  had  been  pi-ofitably  occupied  in 
listening  to  and  discussing  Mr.  Tarver’s  paper. 

The  Chairman,  in  putting  the  vote  of  thanks 
(which  was  carried  with  much  applause  by  the 
meeting),  said  it  had  been  stated  to  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  Longleat  that  the  plans  were 
obtained  by  the  Marquis  of  Bath  from  John  of 
Padua,  and  that  they  were  carried  out  by  John 
Thorpe.  That  was  a very  curious  circumstance 
if  true.  It  had  been  suggested  that  John  of 
Padua  and  John  Thorpe  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  Probably  this  suggestion  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  Thorpe  had  travelled  to  Italy, 
and  obtained  employment  as  a workman  in 
Padua.  Mr.  Phene  Spiel's  had  with  justice 
pointed  out  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the 
monuments  which  Mr.  Tarver  had  described  to 
the  chimneypieces  of  some  of  the  great  houses 
of  the  period.  With  regard  to  the  manufacture 
of  terra-cotta  in  this  country,  he  might  say  that 
there  was  a brickfield  near  Kingston  which 
belonged  a great  many  years  ago  to  a man 
named  Waghorn,  who  used  to  claim  that  the 
terra  cotta  used  at  Hampton  Court  was  obtained 
from  that  field. 

Mr.  Tarver  having  said  a few  words  in  reply, 
the  meeting  terminated. 


CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 

Within  a few  days  of  each  other,  while  one 
great  European  capital,  Vienna,  has  added  to 
its  already  loDg  list  of  public  buildings  Herr 
Hansen’s  superb  Houses  of  Parliament,  another 
capital  has  seen  its  monumental  Parliament- 
house  burned  almost  to  the  ground.  The  nearly 
total  destruction  of  the  Belgian  Palais  de  la 
Nation,  overlooking  the  pleasant  little  Park,  will 
be  regretted  by  all  who  know  Brussels,  not 
perhaps  as  an  irreparable  artistic  loss,  such  as 
would  have  befallen  Belgium  and  the  world  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  quaint  Hotel  de  Ville, 
but  still  as  a characteristic  feature  of  a very 
characteristic  city.  Godecharle’s  reliefs  in  the 
pediment  of  the  monument, — not  so  much 
injured  as  was  at  first  believed, — just  a century 
old,  like  the  palace  which  they  adorn, — erected 
by  Maria  Theresa, — are  typical  works  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which,  though  it  is  now  so 
much  the  fashion  to  admire  it,  was  not  exactly 
admirable  in  all  its  creations.  The  injury  to 
many  of  the  interesting  pictures,  portraits,  and 
statues  with  which  the  Belgian  Chambers  have 
been  most  generously  adorned  within  the  short 
half-century  of  Belgian  existence,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  to  be  regretted,  though  we  learn  that 
a number  of  Gallait’s  works  have  been  saved. 
In- the  meantime  that  much-abused  monument, 
the  new  Palais  de  Justice,  promises  to  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  burned-out  deputies, — 
doubtless  in  the  huge  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus 
(which  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  German 
critics  as  more  remarkable  for  size  than  for  other 
merit).  Such,  at  least,  is  frankly  the  opinion  of 


M.  Verhaegen,  who,  in  the  current  number  of  the 
Revue  Q6n6rale , devotes  a lengthy  and  interest- 
ing article  to  the  subject  of  Poelaert’s  grandiose 
design.  “ Not  national,  not  rational,  and  not 
beautiful,”  is  the  sum  total  of  this  latest  critio 
on  the  general  effect.  “ When  I think,” 
recently  remarked  a witty  Belgian  judge,  who, 
like  our  own  Lord  Coleridge,  had  been  inveigh- 
ing against  his  new  home,  “ that  there  are 
persons  who  call  the  Creator  the  great  architect 
of  the  universe,  I hardly  think  that  the  compli- 
ment can  be  said  to  be  flattering.” 

From  the  banks  of  the  Danube  we  shall 
soon,  we  suppose,  have  to  listen  to  similar  com- 
plaints against  Herr  Hansen’s  new  Reichsrath 
gebaiide  or  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  a long 
time  past,  in  spite  of  the  eminently  pictorial 
effect  of  the  long  colonnades  and  the  army 
of  statues  which  have  given  the  Franzen’s 
Ring  so  Classic  an  aspect,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  critics  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  new 
monument ; but  who  in  such  matters  can  expect  to 
content  every  one, — particularly  critics  in  matters 
architectural  ? — though  it  may  be  remarked  that 
probably  no  city  in  the  world  more  than  Vienna 
can  be  said  to  have  more  generously  endeavoured 
to  satisfy  the  rivalries  of  all  the  schools,  for  in 
the  mile  or  so  of  the  Franzen’s  Ring  in  which 
are  gathered  the  chief  modern  buildings  of  “ new 
Vienna”  can  be  seen  side  by  side  specimens  of 
the  architectui-al  styles  of  all  the  typical  periods, 
commencing  with  Ferstel’s  exquisite  Gothic 
“ VotivKirche,” — with  Barry’s  Houbcr  of  Parlia- 
ment admittedly  the  most  satisfactory  creation  of 
modern  Gothic  ; next  to  it,  and  also  by  Ferstel, 
let  it  be  remarked,  the  new  University,  in  pure 
Italian  Renaissance ; then  the  Gothic  Rathhaus, 
the  Town-hall,  by  Schmidt,  only  opened  a few 
weeks  since ; opposite,  but  not  yet  completed, 
the  new  Burg  Theatre,  a monumental  Renais- 
sance design  by  Semper  and  Hagenauer;  a little 
further  the  Renaissance  Courts  of  Justice,  a 
line  terminated  by  the  new  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  Greek  style  by  Hansen,  and,  at  no 
great  distance  down  “ The  Ring,”  the  new 
museums  by  Semper  in  Sansovinesque  Renais- 
sance, which,  it  may  be  remarked,  decidedly 
carries  the  day  in  Germany  and  Austria.  And 
yet  in  spite  of  all  this  lavish  beauty,  who  that 
knows  the  lively  Austrian  capital  can  fail  to 
have  been  struck  by  the  sense  of  dusty  vacuity 
which  strikes  the  stranger’s  eye,  everywhere 
in  “ New  Vienna,”  outside  the  busy  narrow 
quaint  old  city,  crowded  within  the  circum- 
ference of  “ The  Ring.” 

It  is  no  far  cry  from  Vienna  to  Constanti- 
nople : only  a few  weeks  since  the  Viennese 
were  celebrating  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  their  deliverance  from  a Turkish  siege.  A 
traveller  and  a brilliant  author  who,  many  years 
ago,  while  the  memory  of  “Eothen”was  still 
fresh,  gave  the  world  a charming  picture  of  the 
East,  M.  Edmond  About,  on  the  return  from  a 
recent  visit  to  the  shores  of  the  Golden  Horn, 
tells  us  that  the  condition  of  Sta.  Sophia  is  posi- 
tively heart-breaking.  The  tale  he  brings  of 
the  shameful  manner  in  which  the  sacristan 
sells  to  strangei’s  the  cubes  of  mosaic  stripped 
or  fallen  from  the  walls,  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  experience  of  more  than  one  English 
traveller,  and  shows  how  vast  must  be  the 
destruction  that  is  going  on  in  the  wonderful 
old  building.  Though  the  Mussulmans,  it  is 
true,  have  left  standing  the  lines  of  columns 
borrowed,  at  least  let  us  say,  taken  in  every 
direction  from  the  temples  of  Greece,  of  Asia, 
and  of  Egypt,  the  fanaticism  of  the  Turkish 
conquerors  and  the  fatal  effects  of  neglect  and 
time  have  worked  sad  havoc  in  the  monument ; 
the  arcades  and  walls  have  had  to  be  propped 
and  shored  up  in  the  most  primitive  manner, 
iron  and  bronze  clamps  of  the  rudest  nature 
being  freely  used.  “ The  day  is  approaching,” 
writes  M.  About,  when  Sta.  Sophia  can  only  bo 
saved  by  a complete  restoration.  Can  we  expect 
the  Turks  to  undertake  such  a task  ? Never.” 
All  who  know  the  East  are  aware  that  restora- 
tion, even  in  its  best  form  of  conservation,  is 
but  little  practised  there  ; it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  what  has  been  done  in  Egypt  has 
been  due  only  to  the  energy  and  constant 
supervision  of  English  and  French  antiquaries. 
M.  About  looks  forward  to  Russia  as  the  only 
power  which  can  carry  out  the  work ; but  here, 
as  he  amusingly  remarks,  his  archteology  be- 
comes somewhat  revolutionary  ; to  demolish  an 
empire  to  repair  even  the  temple  of  Holy 
Wisdom,  is,  it  will  be  admitted,  rather  stretch- 
ing a point.  M.  About,  while  in  Constantinople, 
visited,  he  tells  us,  the  interesting  museum 
which  has  been  foriped  within  a few  years  past 
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by  Hamdy  Bey,  son  of  the  present  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  and  holding  the  appointment  of 
director  of  the  Imperial  Museums.  Small 
though  the  new  collection  is, — and  we  English, 
the  Germans,  and  France,  have,  it  will  be 
admitted,  rather  successfully  carried  off  within 
this  century  nearly  everything  of  any  value, — 
it  yet  contains  much  that  is  curious ; terra- 
cottas, fragments,  and  other  classic  relics  which 
the  director  hopes  before  long  to  further  increase 
by  the  results  of  the  excavations  now  being 
conducted  by  him  in  the  Tomb  of  Antiochus, 
buried,  it  appears,  in  the  snow,  some  6,000  ft. 
above  the  sea-level.  An  enthusiautic  antiquary, 
Hamdy  Bey,  if  he  can  scarcely  show  such 
classic  marvels  as  London,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  together  an  interesting 
collection  of  smaller  specimens  of  the  Arabic 
and  Turkish  industrial  arts,  Mediaeval  lamps 
from  the  mosques,  furniture,  arms,  tissues, 
metalwork,  and  so  forth,  which,  spite  of  deficient 
funds,  constitutes  a very  promising  commence- 
ment. The  Germans  have,  it  appears,  contri- 
buted some  casts  from  their  wonderful  excava- 
tions at  Pergamos,  and  the  Louvre  has  also 
presented  a number  of  casts  of  their  treasures, 
but  England,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  not  in 
any  way  paid  back  its  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
country  from  which  our  museums  have  obtained 
such  treasures.  Surely  some  valuable  exchanges 
might  bo  made  by  our  South  Kensington  or 
British  Museum  authorities.  The  school  of 
design  which  M.  About  also  visited  appears  to  be 
in  a satisfactory  condition,  some  twenty  young 
Turks  busily  studying,  according,  of  course,  to 
French  methods.  Is  this,  to  borrow  a Trans- 
atlanticism, as  it  should  be,  and  is  it  not  worthy 
of  being  compared  with  a recent  and  a very 
wise  step  taken  by  the  Japanese  Government  in 
closing  their  new  art  schools  when  it  was  found 
that  the  students  were  merely  preparing  to 
become  very  tenth-rate  artists  of  the  decidedly 
French  stamp  ? 

With  Constantinople  and  its  relics  of  the 
Byzantium  of  the  Lower  Empire  which  has 
been,  within  a short  time,  so  picturesquely 
brought  before  the  London  theatrical  public 
at  that  old  home  of  Charles  Kean’s  spectacular 
triumphs,  the  Princess’s  Theatre,  there  is  a bond 
of  something  more  than  mere  historical  interest 
in  the  series  of  excavations  which  are  at  the 
present  moment  being  conducted  in  Rome. 
The  visitor  to  the  city  of  the  Seven  Hills,  who 
devoutly  drank  of  the  fountain  of  Trevi  a year 
back,  will  find  great  changes  by  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  on  his  return  this  winter.  Under  the 
enthusiastic,  direction  of  Signor  Bacelli,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Rome  promises  to 
become  even  more  than  it  so  long  has  been,  one 
huge  museum  of  antiquities.  We  hear,  in  fact, 
of  an  intention  to  transform  a great  portion  of 
the  city  into  a second  Pompeii,  and  the  enter- 
prise is  no  easy  one,  it  will  be  admitted ; millions 
of  cubic  yards  of  earth  will  have  to  be  removed ; 
new  means  of  communication  will  have  to  be 
opened  between  the  Trastevere  side  of  the  river 
and  the  city  proper,  while  the  expense  will  be 
no  small  matter.  But  the  work  has  been  well 
commenced.  Happy  visitors  to  Rome  will  find  no 
longer,  as  they  remember,  the  Farnese-gardens 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars ; they 
have  disappeared  in  conformity  to  the  new 
Minister's  plan  of  uniting  in  one  huge  group 
the  whole  mass  of  monuments  which  lie 
scattered  round  the  valley  of  the  Colisseum  and 
the  Forum.  It  is  true  the  whole  of  this  portion 
of  the  city  has  been  already  well  explored,  but 
only  with  a view  to  the  discovery  of  any 
works  of  art  which  might  have  escaped  from 
the  destruction  of  wars  and  time ; hence 
though  such  discoveries  are  scarcely  looked  for, 
much  of  antiquarian  and  classical  interest  may 
be  expected  to  be  brought  to  light.  Rome,  like 
the  Troy  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  is  composed  of 
several  cities  built  one  above  another,  and  the 
general  excavation  which  will  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  Sig.  Bacelli’s  grand  scheme  cannot 
fail  to  unearth  much  of  the  utmost  interest. 
But,  as  we  have  already  vemarked,  discoveries 
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the  walls  of  a vineyard  demolished  in  the  recent 
formation  of  the  new  neighbourhood  of  the 
Esquiline. 

A correspondent  has  communicated  the 
admirable  series  of  regulations  which,  by  a 
recent  decision  of  the  Paris  municipal  council, 
require  the  roof  of  each  house  to  be  provided 
with  a practical  pathway  for  the  use  of  work- 
men and  firemen,  as  also  a serviceable  fire- 
escape.*  Though  our  Parisian  neighbours  are 
visited  by  fires  far  less  frequently  than  our- 
selves, owing,  doubtless,  to  the  superior 
solidity  of  their  stone-built  houses,  yet  the 
municipality  must  be  given  no  small  credit  for 
the  attention  paid  yearly  to  this  most  important 
question.  In  addition  to  the  architectural 
regulations  above  alluded  to,  and  which  are 
certainly  worthy  of  consideration  by  our  own 
Board  of  Works,  it  has  been  recently  deter- 
mined to  build,  on  a sumptuous  scale  in  the 
centre  of  Paris,  a completely  organised  head- 
quarters for  the  fire-brigade.  The  site  chosen  is 
under  the  very  shadow  of  Notre  Dame,  and,  in 
addition  to  sweeping  away  a number  of  old 
streets, — more  familiar,  perhaps,  to  the  world 
through  the  pages  of  Eugene  Sue  than  through 
actual  acquaintance, — the  erection  of  the  new 
barracks  will  include  the  re-construction  of  the 
Morgue.  Another  corner  of  Old  Paris  will  thus, 
before  long,  have  been  swept  away,  and,  we 
suppose,  according  to  some  critics,  the  French 
capital  rendered  even  more  “plain”  than  it  is 
by  the  destruction  of  a series  of  unhealthy 
rookeries  and  the  addition  to  the  public 
buildings  of  two  completely  organised  institu- 
tions which  we  may  well  envy  our  neighbours. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  WESTMINSTER 
HALL. 

On  this  subject  an  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on 
Thursday,  the  13th  instant.  After  some  pre- 
liminary remarks,  Mr.  Clarke  proceeded  to 
name  the  sources  of  information  on  the  subject. 
First  stands  vol.  iii.  of  the  collection  of  Sir  C. 
Wren’ 8 drawings  in  the  library  at  All  Souls’, 
Oxford.  Every  one  knows,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  there  are  several  drawings  relating 
to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  that  collection,  but  in 
addition  to  these  are  sundry  others  showing 
works,  projected  or  carried  out,  at  Hampton 
Court,  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James’s  and  Ken- 
sington Palaces,  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  and  elsewhere.  The  cataloguing  is 
very  imperfect,  and  the  ascriptions  are  in  some 
cases  quite  ridiculous. 

The  plan  No.  10,  vol.  iii.,  is,  however,  rightly 
described  as  of  “Old  Record  Room  at  West- 
minster.” 

Looking  through  the  volume  on  Saturday 
week  last,  I lighted  most  unexpectedly  on  the 
drawings.  In  addition  to  these  plans,  num- 
bered 10  and  11,  there  are  several  of  lesser 
size,  but  hardly  less  in  interest,  which  are 
numbered  17,  21,  and  42,  and  have  on  them 
many  notes  and  measurements.  They  are 
indeed  not  unlikely  to  be  in  part  the  originals 
from  which  Nos.  10  and  11  were  drawn  out. 
They  show  more  completely  the  position  of  the 
windows,  &c.,  in  the  west  wall  of  the  building 
attached  to  the  west  of  the  hall,  and  the 
foundations  of  which  are  revealed  by  the  recent 
excavations.  + 

Another  source  of  information  is  a plan  drawn 
in  pencil  and  contained  in  a large  volume  in  our 
library.  The  volume  is  labelled  “ Westminster 
Houses  of  Parliament.”  The  plan  is  in  pencil, 
and  on  the  back  is  written  a reference  to  Mr. 
Capon’s  engraved  plan,  vol.  v.,  “ Yetusta  Monu- 
menta.”  It  would  appear  that  the  plan  in  pencil 
is  in  some  respects  at  least  an  original  from 
which  this  valuable  engraved  plan  is  compiled. 
The  engraved  plan  in  “Vet.  Mon.”  bears  on  its 
face  a statement  that  it  was  measured  and 
drawn  between  1793  and  1823.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  pages  of  notes  and  remarks  accom- 
panying this  plan. 

A comparison  of  these  plans  at  All  Souls'  ami 
that  in  our  library  shows  some  variations  of 
considerable  interest.  In  the  Crace  collection 
at  the  British  Museum,  amongst  plans,  Port- 
folio XI.,  is  a drawing  of  value,  as  it  is  dated, 
and  bears  the  following, — “Apl,  2nd,  1795. 
Copy  of  Mr.  Soane’s  plan,  deld  to  Mr.  Harrison 

* See  ante,  p.  771. 

t The  date  o?  these  plans  I take  to  be  at  the  very  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  I have  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  meet  with  any  others  that  go  so  far  back. 


at  the  Land  Revenue  Office,  this  day,  by  Thos. 
Chawnis.” 

This  plau  is  in  many  respects  the  same  as 
the  plan  in  pencil  in  our  library ; but  being  as 
it  is,  partly  tinted  and  written  to,  it  becomes  a 
more  valuable  document. 

There  are  other  maps  and  plans  which  show 
the  arrangement  of  the  west  side  before  the 
recently-demolished  law-courts  were  built,  and 
some  of  Soane’s,  published  in  the  most  handy 
form,  in  Brayley  & Britton’s  “ Westminster,” 
a book  very  well  known. 

There  are  many  engravings  extant  which 
have  been  consulted,  chiefly  of  the  front  of 
Westminster  Hall,  but  I have  not  found  any  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  part  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  for  a vast  length  of  time 
this  side  has  been  more  or  less  enclosed  in  a 
series  of  courts  and  back-yards, — indeed,  I 
doubt  not  that  it  was  so  from  the  first.  It  would 
appear  that  we  are  going  quite  away  from  the 
original  intention  of  the  builder  in  throwing 
open  the  whole  side  of  the  Hall.  Its  very 
office  as  a hall,  judging  by  the  way  in  which 
we  know  these  portions  of  a residence  to  have 
been  used,  would  suggest  that  it  was  always  more 
or  less  surrounded  by  buildings.  A good  plan,  to 
a small  scale,  is  shown  in  Smith’s  “ Antiquities 
of  Westminster,”  facing  p.  125.  It  shows  the 
general  disposition  of  the  adjacent  buildings 
previously  to  the  construction  of  the  Law 
Courts  recently  removed. 

From  documentary  evidence  we  must  now 
pass  to  that  afforded  by  the  remains  as  they 
show  themselves  at  the  present  moment.  These 
remains  as  they  stand  are  the  more  important 
from  the  fact  that  whilst  teaming  with  evidence 
of  many  changes  in  the  course  of  their  existence, 
even  the  repairs  necessary  to  maintain  them  in 
a state  of  reasonable  stability  must  probably 
efface  some  pages  of  history.  Any  attempt  at 
a restoration,  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  i 
the  word,  must  result  in  wholesale  destruction  t 
and  falsification.  The  remains  consist  of  a vast ; 
wall,  forming  the  western  side  of  Westminster’ 
Hall,  and  certain  huge  buttresses  with  their 
abutments,  which  help  to  sustain  the  great  roof.  \ 
Traces  of  foundations  between  these  abutments 
have  recently  been  found,  and  the  plans  to 
which  I have  referred  make  it  evident  that  a 
long  range  of  buildings  existed  against  thei 
west  side  of  the  great  hall.  At  the  north  end 
there  are  evidences  of  walls  running  westward,: 
and  these,  doubtless,  formed  the  substructure 
of  important  buildings.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  has 
already  stated  his  views  as  to  the  setting  out 
of  William  Rufus’s  great  hall.  The  wall  now 
laid  bare  is,  by  its  masonry  and  material: 
marked  of  Early  Norman  date. 

The  Norman  wall  is  built  of  wide-jointed 
masonry,  and  shows  an  intermixture  of  two 
sorts  of  stone.  It  would  almost  appear  as’ 
though  the  builders  had  valued  the  effect  so 
produced,  making  an  impeifect  chequer- work  on > 
their  wall.  A little  above  the  original  external:1 
ground-line,  and  some  5 ft.  below  the  present 
surface,  is  a plain  chamfered  plinth,  which  i 
returns  round  a series  of  slightly-projecting  , 
pilaster-buttresses,  which  are  set  at  an  average^ 
distance  apart,  of  about  17  ft. 

In  his  alteration  of  the  hall,  Richard  II.  l| 
did  not  make  his  great  roof  trusses  quite  to 
accord  with  this  system  of  subdivision.  He 
erected  a vast  flying  buttress  and  massive  ; 
abutment  to  resist  the  thrust  of  each  alternate  :! 
truss.  Each  division  thus  formed  I have  called  I 
a bay.  The  whole  length  of  the  hall  as  we  nowM 
see  it,  is  therefore, — beginning  from  the  north,! 
— divided  into  six  bays. 

To  return  to  the  Norman  work  and  pilaster  ?( 
buttresses,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  first  bay  I 
one  does  not  appear.  There  is  no  indication  i:. 
that  it  ever  was  there ; the  plinth,  moreover,  ir 
runs  on  as  though  the  wall  were  intended  to : 
have  an  external  face  all  along.  On  the  other  :e 
hand,  the  wall  at  the  extreme  north  corner  is  n 
clearly  Norman,  and  returns  westward.  Iti 
looks  on  its  south  and  only  visible  face  like ; 
internal  work.  Following  this  wall  along  to 
the  west  we  meet  with  a broad  foundation,  and 
once  more  a chamfered  plinth  appears  on  the  i 
north  face.  This  plinth  is  11  in.  below  that  on  it 
the  hall.  The  masonry  does  not  seem  to  me  to  :| 
be  altogether  Norman.  It  may  be  Norman  > 
repaired,  or  later  work  built  in  part  with  some  d 
Norman  stones.  South  of  the  last  described  i 
wall,  and  with  the  Norman  plinth  returning  on 
it,  lies  a foundation  of  a parallel  wall.  Wo 
know,  by  old  prints  and  plans,  that  a range  of 
buildings  stood  along  here.  Hollar’s^  view  " 
plates  in  Smith’s  “Westminster,”  &c.,  show  ■ 
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ns  the  appearance  of  the  north  front,  a three- 
storied building  with  Tudor  windows.  It  ended 
westward  in  an  octagonal  turret, — the  parent 
of  that  now,  alas  ! gone.  The  plan  in  “ Yetusta 
Monumenta,”  vol.  v.,  and  that  of  1795  in  the 
Crace  collection,  bears  the  name  of  Court  of 
Exchequer  in  this  part.  The  court  extended 
northward  beyond  the  line  of  wall,  and  a row 
of  pillars  are  shown  as  having  the  wall  for  their 
foundation.  It  is  to  the  presence  of  a building 
against  this  first  bay  in  Norman  times  that  I 
attribute  the  absence  of  a pilaster  buttress. 
In  “ Arcbmologia,”  vol.  xxvii.,  Mr.  Sidney 
Smirke’s  longitudinal  internal  elevation  of  the 
Hall  shows  a round-headed  doorway  at  the 
north-east  end  of  the  wall.  He  implies  that 
there  was  a similar  one  opposite.  The  Palace 
undoubtedly  lay  chiefly  to  the  east  of  the  Hall, 
but,  with  screens  covering  the  doors,  as  was 
usual,  the  kitchen  would  possibly  lie  to  the  west. 
These  walls  may  mark  the  site  of  the  kitchen. 

In  the  remaining  five  external  bays  of  the 
Hall  there  do  not  appear  evidences  of  Norman 
foundations  of  buildings  touching  its  walls. 
We  must  now  examine  the  later  work. 

The  letters  patent  of  king  Richard  II.,  Jan. 
21st,  1394,  are  extant,  and  direct  John  Godtner- 
stone  to  repair  the  Hall.  The  walls  were  to  be 
heightened  2 ft.  Directions  are  also  given  in 
connexion  with  the  internal  work  and  roof,  but 
our  present  concern  being  with  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  we  are  only  interested  with  the 
roof  so  far  as  it  became  necessary  to  resist  its 
thrust  by  the  construction  of  flying  buttresses 
and  abutments.  These  fortifications  of  the 
fabric  were  not,  however,  considered  sufficient, 
but,  as  the  side  elevation  of  the  Hall  shows,  a 
curious  system  of  arches,  two  stories  in  height, 
was  set  up,  springing  from  the  Norman  pilaster 
buttresses,  and  forming  a species  of  thickening 
over  the  whole  lower  face  of  the  wall.  The 
arches  are  in  parts  roughly  bonded  into  the 
Norman  wall  face.  They  have  in  some  cases 
sunk  away,  to  a slight  extent,  from  the  Norman 
work;  and  where  the  lower  range  has  been 
removed  the  evidence  of  their  previous  existence 
is  almost  effaced,  saving  by  the  springing- 
stones.  They  bear  a hollow  chamfer  on  the 
angle.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  skeleton 
was  ever  of  much  value,  but  a species  of  engi- 
neering in  stones,  and  often  most  wonderfully 
ingenious,  was  not  unfrequently  resorted  to,  to 
strengthen  already  existing  work.  The  interior 
of  the  centre  tower  at  Lichfield,  below  the 
spire,  or  the  lantern  tower  of  Lincoln  Minster, 
are  notable  examples. 

W hether  the  pilaster  buttresses  were  originally 
carried  upwards  or  whether  they  were  raised  by 
Richard  II.  is  not  now  easy  to  tell.  The  modern 
recasings  have  obliterated  this  part  of  the 
history  most  effectually.  We  now  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  hall,  with  its  walls  2 ft.  higher 
than  before,  its  new  roof,  windows,  wall  thicken- 
ing, and  great  buttresses.  This,  however,  was 
not  all. 

The  abutments  of  the  great  buttresses  were 
joined  together  by  a continuous  wall.  As 
soon  as  the  abutments  were  exposed  by  the 
recent  demolition,  it  became  clear  by  the  marks 
on  them  that  a leaden  roof  had  extended  back  to 
the  wall  of  the  great  hall.  The  returns  of  the 
parapet  were  clearly  to  be  traced,  especially  on 
the  most  southern  abutment.  The  greatest 
difficulty  presenting  itself  is  that  the  roof  must 
have  sloped  a little  towards  the  hall.  It  is 
not  evident,  therefore,  how  the  rain-water  was 
disposed  of.  Recent  excavations  have  not,  I 
understand,  thrown  any  light  on  this  matter. 

Whether  the  line  of  building  parallel  with  the 
hall  was  in  one  or  two  Btories  is  not  clearly  to 
be  traced.  The  lower  part  of  the  first  abutment 
has  some  points  not  to  be  explained. 

Sir  C.  Wren’s  plans  show  the  west  wall  of  the 
hall,  as  also  the  parallel  wall  to  it,  all  coloured 
yellow.  It  would  seem  that  the  plans  were 
prepared  so  that  a scheme  could  be  made  out 
for  joining  some  new  work  to  the  old,  coloured 
yellow,  the  new  being  tinted  in  Indian  ink. 
In  this  second  bay  from  the  north  the  line  of 
weBt  wall  is  broken,  and  a large  room  is  shown 
with  three  mullioned  windows.  On  Drawing 
No.  17,  this  is  called  the  Chief  Justice’s  room. 
Elsewhere  it  appears  as  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
bed-chamber.  No  access  is  shown  to  it.  BayB 
3 and  4 are,  on  Wren’s  plan,  occupied  by  along 
room.  It  is  called  the  Treasury  Record  room. 
A large  external  staircase  is  shown,  leading 
apparently  from  what  was  known  as  “ The  old 
fish-yard.”  A small  stair  leads  from  the  hall. 
The  way  in  which  it  is  drawn  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  this  stair  shows  a rise  from  the  hall 


level.  The  Norman  work  is  in  bay  3 much 
cut  about.  In  the  fifth  bay,  a similar  stair 
rises  from  the  hall.  A solid  wall  is  shown  in 
Wren’s  plan  (the  foundations  remain)  separa- 
ting bays  4 and  5.  The  extreme  south  end  of 
the  attached  building,  Bay  6,  is  marked  as 
Captain  Turner’s,  and  on  Plan  16  is  called 
warehouse  over  cellar.  Indications  on  plan  17 
also  show  distinctly  that  when  it  was  made  the 
building  was  in  two  stories.  The  large  ogee- 
headed doorway  in  the  third  bay  is  not  shown  on 
Wren’s  plans. 

In  a plan  by  Thos.  Lediard,  stated  thereon  to 
have  been  surveyed  in  1740,  the  doorway 
appears,  and  gives  access  to  a large  room  break- 
ing the  general  wall  line.  It  is  the  only  door- 
way shown  in  the  side  of  the  hall.  In 
Fourdrinier’s  plan,  dated  1761,  this  building  is 
called  the  New  Court. 

In  Mr.  Soane’s  plan  already  referred  to,  dated 
1795,  this  room  is  called  “ Court  of  Common 
Pleas,”  and  a circular  staircase  appears  right 
and  left  of  the  large  doorway  before  mentioned. 
These  staircases  also  appear  on  the  pencil  plan 
in  our  library ; but  are  not  upon  Capon’s  plan 
in  “ Vet.  Mon.,”  vol.  v.  The  doorway  is  of  a 
strange  style.  The  section  of  the  jambs  and 
mouldings  is  a travesty  of  Classic  work.  In 
the  apex  of  the  ogee  arch  is  a large  Tudor 
rose ; but,  to  use  a favourite  modern  phrase, 
very  freely  treated.  As  in  the  abutment 
between  the  second  and  third,  so  in  that 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  bays,  a garderobe 
appears,  and  is  evidently  a part  of  the  original 
construction.  At  the  time  the  lately-demolished 
Law  Courts  were  built  the  side  of  the  hall 
was  very  roughly  treated. 

Not  less  than  four  large  doorways  were 
pierced  through  the  massive  wall.  The  ogee- 
headed doorway  was  filled  in  and  masked  by 
fresh-coloured  stoneworkj  and  a doorway  was 
also  made  at  the  extreme  north  end  of  the  wall. 

I would  suggest  the  following  as  the  result  of 
my  examination.  That  at  the  time  the  Hall 
was  brought  to  its  present  form,  not  only  were 
the  flying  buttresses  and  their  great  abutments 
built,  but  a wall  rising  as  high  as  the  cills  of 
the  great  hall  side-windows  was  also  built  at  a 
distance  of  about  18  ft.  from  the  great  hall 
joining  these  abutments.  This  building  was 
probably  two  stories  high,  i.e.,  a cellar  or 
ow  story,  and  a more  important  one  above. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  what 
the  wall  was  like.  Sir  Christopher  Wren’s 
plans,  Nos.  17,  21,  and  42,  show  imperfectly  the 
position  of  sundry  windows,  but  give  no  indica- 
tion as  to  their  antiquity.  We  must,  however, 
fear  that  by  laying  bare  what  was  never  in- 
tended to  have  been  completely  thrown  open 
a ghost  has  been  raised  which  can,  I believe, 
only  be  properly  laid  by  following  the  advice  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  completing  his  beautiful 
building  as  an  enclosure  to  this  mighty 
skeleton. 

[At  the  same  meeting,  and  previously  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  paper,  Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield  exhibited 
and  commented  on  rubbings  of  masons’  marks 
on  the  west  wall  of  the  hall,  which  had  been 
collected  by  Mr.  Clarke ; and  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite  read  a short  paper  on  the  Hall  in  its 
Norman  form,  raising  a question  on  the  irregu- 
larities of  spacing  of  the  large  windows,  whioh 
led  him  to  believe  that  the  first  design  had 
been  considerably  altered  not  long  after  its 
completion.] 


THE  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
OIL-COLOURS. 

The  Galleries  belonging  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  seem  to  be 
intended  in  winter  to  become  the  scene  of  an 
exhibition  of  cabinet  pictures,  or,  at  all  events, 
mostly  moderately-Bized  works  in  oil.  We 
welcome  this  decision  for  a double  reason ; 
first,  because  we  feel  sure  the  rooms  are  too 
large  to  be  filled  twice  a year  with  water- 
colours with  any  really  satisfactory  result; 
secondly,  because  we  think  that  an  exhibition 
of  oil  paintings  on  a smaller  scale  than  the 
Academy,  but  larger  than  the  Dudley  Gallery 
afforded  space  for,  is  to  be  desired.  Perhaps 
the  new  rooms  in  Piccadilly  are  rather  too 
large,  for  certainly  the  standard  which  admits 
some  of  the  works  here  cannot  be  called  very 
exacting.  Still,  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  seen, 
and  the  rooms  are  very  pleasant  ones  for 
spending  an  hour  in  flitting  from  picture  to 
picture  among  the  best  works,  and  skipping  the 
less  attractive  ones. 

We  can  only  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the 


salient  points  of  the  collection.  There  is  a fine 
work  by  Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  “ Well-known 
Footsteps  ” (446),  a Roman  lady,  very  much  in 
love,  listening  to  the  tread  of  a dignified- 
looking  man,  who  comes  up  the  outer  steps 
facing  the  entry  bearing  a bouquet  for  her 
acceptance.  Unfortunately,  as  in  so  many  of 
the  works  of  this  splendidly-gifted  painter, 
the  figures  do  not  much  interest  us  from  any- 
thing in  their  expression  ; in  the  management 
of  the  effect  of  the  varied  lights,  reflected  and 
transmitted  (for  a semi-transparent  curtain 
forms  an  item  in  the  properties),  and  the 
charming  view  of  the  long  woodland  vista 
beyond  the  entry,  the  picture  is  one  of  the 
finest  the  artist  has  painted.  One  of  the  most 
perfectly  satisfactory  works  in  the  Gallery  is 
an  architectural  picture,  Mr.  Fulleylove’s 
“ Antinoiis  ” (334),  a scene  at  Versailles. 
Mr.  Arthur  Severn  has  made  one  of  his 
brilliant  attempts  at  the  impossible  in  “ Waves 
breaking  by  Moonlight”  (7),  very  successful 
and  very  fine  in  some  ways,  and  affording 
an  interesting  study  of  tone  in  light  and  shadow. 
What  is  the  tone  of  the  shadow  in  moonlight  ? 
What  is  it  in  this  painting  P It  is  difficult  to 
say.  In  the  painting  the  idea  evidently  has  been 
that  the  bright  but  cold  gleam  of  the  moonlight 
on  the  waves  imparts,  by  complement,  a good 
deal  of  warmth  to  the  shadows,  even  in  such 
a scene;  we  believe  this  is  oorrect,  but  only 
a careful  observer  of  nature  will  discover  it. 
Mr.  P.  R.  Morris  has  made  a brilliant  and 
amusing  study  of  “ a blue  girl”  (101),  of  very 
tender  years,  whose  helpless  baby  face  and 
round  eyes  receive  further  comment  from  the 
comparison  with  the  equally  babyish  face  of 
a rabbit  peeping  out  of  its  burrow  close  by. 
This  might  do  as  an  illustration  for  Mr. 
Romanes,  of  the  comparative  brain  power  of 
babies  and  some  of  the  lower  animals.  In 
“ Promising  Youngsters  ” (130)  Mr.  Tom  Lloyd 
has  given  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  real  bits 
of  light  we  remember  to  have  seen  in  modern 
painting. 

Mr.  Van  Haanen’s  fine  “Study  of  a Head” 
(272)  is  a thing  to  be  noted;  likewise  Mr. 
Linton’s  “Waiting”  (304),  one  of  his  single 
figure  studies,  less  expressive  than  some, 
though  fine  in  colour,  also  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
“Fishing”  (316),  carried  on  from  the  wall  of 
a canal  by  a thin  characteristic-looking  damsel 
whose  attitude,  leaning  back  a little  to  keep 
her  balance  as  she  expects  a bite,  is  admir- 
ably given.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  “ A 
Suspicious  Guest  at  the  Mermaid  ” (389  : he 
really  seems  ; to  mean  a “suspected”  guest) 
is  one  of  the  best  of  his  Jacobean  scenes. 
One  |of  the  cleverest  paintings  in  the  room 
is  by  an  American  artist  little  known  here,  Mr. 
F.  D.  Millet,  “The  Window  Seat”  (508)  ; it  is 
a study  nearly  all  in  whites  or  pale-greys,  of  a 
girl,  seated  with  her  back  to  a long  window, 
sewing  ; the  face  is  beautifully  drawn  and 
painted,  the  effect  of  light  and  air  through  the 
window  very  well  given ; the  work  is  unusual 
and  original.  Mr.  Walter  Langley’s  “ In 
Memoriam,”  an  aged  invalid  man  reading 
some  old  letter  which  has  dropped  from  his 
hands  (701),  is  a really  pathetic  work,  though 
not  of  the  sort  that  tells  in  exhibitions. 

Among  landscapes,  we  welcome  Mr.  Wimperis 
as  an  oil-painter,  in  a fine  work  called  a “ Calm 
Day  at  the  Land’s  End  ” (165) ; Mr.  Mark 
Fisher’s  “ A Sussex  Pastoral  ” (184)  shows  in 
perfection  his  fine  qualities  of  touch  and  minute 
colouring,  also  a certain  want  of  outer  air  and 
daylight,  which  we  are  too  often  conscious  of  in 
his  works  ; Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle  sends  a very 
fine  upper  Thames  landscape,  “ Opening  Day” 
(678),  illustrating!  Shakspeare’s  noble  sonnet, — 
“ Full  many  a glorious  morning  have  I seen.” 
Among  other  works  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Otto 
Weber’s  “ A Chat  on  the  Road  Home”  (70),  in 
which  landscape  and  cart-horses  and  figures 
are  equally  commendable  ; M.  Fantin’s 
“ Poppies  ” (12),  and  also  his  portrait  of  him- 
self, in  another  room  ; Mr.  Henry  Stock’s  “ The 
Aspiration  of  a Soul  while  Listening  to  Music  ” 
(78) , a highly  praiseworthy  attempt  at  idealism, 
partially  successful,  certainly  worth  serious 
attention  as  a work  with  serious  aim  (too  few  of 
such  at  present)  ; Mr.  W.  C.  Symonds’s  study 
of  pitch  cauldrons  and  pitch  boilers, — “ there  is 
a substance  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the 
name  of  pitch.,” — and  why  should  it  not  be 
painted  ? Mr.  Symonds  has  made  something 
of  it.  Mr.  Kuight’s  “Low  Tide”  (349)  is 
good;  Mr.  Matthew  Hale’s  “Gossip”  (374) 
is  quite  out  of  the  artist’s  usual  line,  and  a not 
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unsuccessful  attempt  to  play  a little  on  Mr. 
Tadema’s  fiddle, — not  with  the  touch  of  the 
master-hand,  of  course.  The  catalogue  is  illus- 
trated with  a large  number  of  exceptionally 
good  sketches  of  the  pictures. 


TWO  EXHIBITIONS  OF  RIVER 
PAINTING. 

Messrs.  Gonfril  & Co.  have  had  open  for 
some  days  a very  nice  collection  of  oil  studies 
(chiefly)  of  English,  French,  and  Dutch  river 
scenery,  by  Mr.  F.  Myers  Boggs,  who  is  one  of 
the  French-American  artists  who  seem  to  be 
becoming  almost  a little  school  in  themselves ; 
American  artists  working  in  Paris  and  adopting 
French  mode  and  feeling  in  painting.  It  is 
needless  after  this  to  add  that  the  landscapes 
and  buildings  and  water  are  painted  in  that 
broad  and  occasionally  “smeary”  style  which 
has  become  a tradition  of  so  much  French  land- 
scape ; but  there  is  some  fine  free  work  among 
the  paintings,  or  sketches  rather  ; “ The  Canal, 
Dordrecht,”  and  “ The  Old  City  Gate  ” of  the 
same  town,  are  very  good  specimens  of  “ the 
picturesque,”  and  “ High-tide,  Poppendrecht,”  is 
a really  high  tide,  the  painter  has  given  the 
peculiar  brimming  look  of  the  water  on  the  top 
of  a full  flood. 

Mr.  Keeley  Halswelle’s  collection  of  Thames 
Btudies  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s  is  a much  higher 
type  of  work,  and  contains  so  much  variety  of 
tone,  and  effect,  and  subject,  as  to  show  that 
with  an  effort  Mr.  Halswelle  could  certainly 
break  through  his  mannerism  of  one  repeated 
set  of  tones,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  draw- 
back in  his  larger  exhibited  landscapes.  The 
studies  represent  some  years’  work  in  a house- 
boat on  the  Thames,  about  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  river.  They  are  well 
worth  going  to  see.  A catalogue  on  a sump- 
tuous scale  gives  numbers  of  poetical  quotations 
“ suitable  for  the  occasion,”  as  well  as  other 
matter  in  relation  to  the  scenes  painted.  We 
observe  that  Mr.  Halswelle,  like  Mr.  Leslie  in 
his  book  on  the  Thames,  is  eloquent  on  the  joys 
of  punting  and  its  great  superiority  to  rowing. 
Probably  rowing  men  will  reply  that  punting  is 
a form  of  river  locomotion  that  is  very  well — 
“ for  artists.” 


THE  TERMINATIONS  OF  THE  FAgADE 
AT  FLORENCE. 

The  question  as  to  which  of  the  two  schemes 
for  finishing  the  facade  of  the  Duomo  should  be 
preferred,  in  regard  to  which  we  printed  a com- 
munication in  our  last,  is,  according  to  another 
correspondent,  exciting  almost  as  high  party 
spirit  as  in  the  times  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  The  question,  put  briefly,  is 
whether  the  new  front  should  be  finished  as  a 
Gothic  building,  with  high  gables  and  pinnacle 
erections  at  the  angles,  or  more  as  a basilica, 
with  a low  centie  gable  and  horizontal  cornice 
to  the  aisles. 

Our  opiaion,  after  looking  carefully  at  the 
illustrations  of  the  two  schemes,  is,  that  if  it  be 
accepted  that  nothing  more  is  ever  to  be  done 
at  any  time  to  the  Campanile  (which,  as  we 
have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  is  unfinished 
in  reality),  then  the  basilica  termination  is  the 
best,  as  harmonising  best  with  the  outlines  of 
both  tower  and  dome  as  they  at  present  stand. 
But  in  reality  the  west  end  of  the  Duomo  is 
Gothic,  not  Renaissance ; the  tower  is  a Gothic 
tower,  and  the  most  complete  scheme  would  be 
the  finishing  of  the  tower  with  the  lantern  and 
spirelet  which  it  was  meant  to  have,  and  the 
west  end  in  Gothic  form  with  high  gables.  The 
dome  would  be  left  to  appear  as  what  it  really 
was,  an  addition  when  the  spirit  of  Renaissance 
had  begun  to  alter  and  modify  architectural 
forms.  The  Gothic  of  Santa  Maria  is  not  very 
Gothic,  it  may  be  said,  and  the  dome  is  not  very 
Classic;  but  there  is  the  distinction;  and  if 
west  end  and  campanile  were  ever  completed 
as  one  great  whole,  it  is  Gothic  form  they  must 
take,  leaving  the  dome  out  of  the  controversy. 


Lincoln  Cathedral. — In  the  recent  gales, 
the  whole  of  the  open  parapet  on  the  west  side 
of  the  central  tower  was  blown  down,  and  the 
remaining  portions  are  left  in  an  insecure  con- 
dition. Fortunately,  the  stonework  was  blown 
inwards,  and  fell  on  the  roof  of  the  tower,  or 
greater  injury  to  the  building  might  have 
ensued. 


THE  LONDON  FEVER  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  has  been  carrying  on  its  useful 
work  now  for  upwards  of  eighty  years.  It  has 
done  excellent  service  in  enabling  the  medical 
profession  to  study  the  various  kinds  of  fevers, 
and  has  in  this  respect  alone  a most  important 
claim  upon  the  country.  Until  1868  it  was  the 
only  hospital  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  persons  suffering  from  infectious  fevers  other 
than  small-pox,  and  in  its  wards,  where  there 
have  been  sometimes  as  many  as  3,600  patients 
in  one  year  (1866),  Murchison  gained  most  of  his 
experience  of  those  diseases, — experience  which 
he  has  since  given  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of 
a volume  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject. 

The  present  building  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  the  late  Charles  Fowler  in  1848,  and 
was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  that  year.*  It 
is  an  imposing  building,  but  in  arrangement,  as 
may  be  expected,  is  far  from  being  up  to  the 
standard  of  hospital  construction  at  the  present 
day.  Indeed,  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  infectious  fevers  during  the 
last  twenty  years  has  tended  in  no  small  degree 
to  prove  the  unfitness  of  the  hospital  as  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  separate  treatment  of 
the  different  kinds  of  fever  now  known,  and  the 
committee  have  from  time  to  time  had  to  make 
such  alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
building  as  the  limited  funds  at  their  command 
have  permitted  in  order  to  afford  the  patients 
the  best  chances  of  recovery.  The  difficulties 
of  successfully  carrying  on  such  a hospital  will 
best  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that 
patients  have  to  be  received  into  the  hospital, 
whether  suffering  from  typhus  fever,  scarlet 
fever,  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  or  measles. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  by  the  committee 
to  reconstruct  the  hospital  upon  improved  prin- 
ciples, and  so  that  the  accommodation  may 
be  adapted  in  the  best  possible  way  to  the 
requirements  of  the  institution. 

The  first  instalment  of  the  reconstruction  is 
a block  of  three  isolation  rooms,  part  of  a large 
block  to  contain  about  a dozen  such  rooms, 
which  has  just  been  opened,  and  which  we 
illustrate  this  week. 

A noticeable  feature  in  the  exterior  of  the 
building  is  that  it  stands  upon  arches,  partly 
above  and  partly  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
so  that  there  is  a sort  of  open  cloister  beneath 
it,  about  6 ft.  high  and  4 ft.  below  the  ground, 
which  is  sloped  down  to  the  lower  level.  This 
space  is  intended  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
air  beneath  and  around  the  building  in  order 
that  the  ventilators  at  the  floor-level  of  the 
wards  may  derive  their  supply  of  air  further 
away  from  the  ground  surface  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case,  and  that  the  air  so 
supplied  may  be  less  stagnant  than  if  the  venti- 
lators in  the  walls  were  only  a foot  or  so  above 
the  level  of  the  ground  outside.  The  cloister, 
too,  will  serve  as  a cool  retreat  for  convalescents 
in  hot  weather. 

Passing  into  the  new  wards,  we  find  they  are 
lined  on  all  sides  with  glazed  bricks  of  pleasing 
tints.  All  the  external  and  internal  angles, 
both  vertical  and  horizontal,  are  rounded  with 
purpose-made  bricks,  so  as  to  afford  no  corners 
for  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt.  This, 
which  has  been  recommended  before  by  sanitary 
authorities,  is  the  right  method  to  employ ; for 
there  is  absolutely  nowhere  that  cannot  be 
reached  in  the  most  effectual  way  by  duster  and 
broom,  the  floor  and  ceiling  being  rounded  to  the 
walls,  and  the  comers  of  the  rooms  and  the 
corners  formed  by  the  chimney-breasts  being  all 
carefully  rounded  in  glazed  bricks.  In  the  same 
way  the  comers  of  the  window-sashes  and  the 
panels  of  the  door  are  smoothly  rounded,  and 
being  without  mouldings,  afford  no  comers  for 
the  lodgment  of  dust.  The  window-sashes  are 
each  glazed  with  two  thicknesses  of  glass,  in 
order  the  more  effectually  to  preserve  a uniform 
temperature  in  the  wards,  and  the  lower  sash 
in  each  window  has  an  extra  deep  bottom  rail 
in  order  that  it  may  be  raised  so  as  to  admit 
air  at  the  meeting-bars  without  being  open  at 
the  cill.  One  window  in  each  room  is  fitted  with 
casements,  to  give  access  to  a broad  balcony, 
where  the  patients,  while  still  in  bed,  may  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  the  outer  air  whenever  the 
weather  permits.  This  is  an  arrangement 
commonly  adopted  in  all  the  best  modern 
hospitals  abroad,  and  is  regarded  as  most 
beneficial  to  the  patients. 

The  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  iron  joists, 


* See  toI,  Ti.,  pp.  390,  391. 
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finished  in  the  wards  with  oak  block  flooring, 
and  in  the  corridors  with  a silicated  cement 
face. 

The  wards  will  be  warmed  by  means  of  Boyd’s 
powerful  stoves,  with  hot-air  chambers,  and  in 
addition  to  the  windows,  which  have  fanlights 
above  the  sashes,  the  wards  will  be  ventilated 
by  large  openings  at  the  floor  level,  one  behind 
each  bed,  fitted  with  Ellison’s  “Radiator” 
ventilators. 

Each  ward  opens  directly  into  the  external 
air,  so  that  there  will  be  no  atmospheric  com- 
munication from  one  room  to  another,  and  con- 
sequently patients  suffering  from  different 
diseases  may  occupy  the  several  rooms  with 
reasonable  safety.  The  rooms  provide  2,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  to  each  patient,  and 
will  be  furnished  with  simple  but  pleasing  fur- 
niture, made  specially  for  the  purpose,  and 
resembling  that  usually  provided  in  the  private 
bedrooms  of  a house.  All  the  heavier  articles 
of  furniture  will  have  large  wheel-castors  to 
facilitate  their  removal  for  cleansing  purposes, 
and  the  wardrobes  will  have  smooth  tops  within 
easy  reach,  so  as  to  be  readily  dusted.  In  fact, 
every  detail  seems  to  have  been  studied  most 
carefully.  The  building  has  been  designed  by 
Mr.  Keith  D.  Young,  of  Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury-square,  the  architect  to  the  hospital, 
and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Hall,  Beddall,  & Co. 
We  commend  the  spirit  of  the  committee  in 
desiring  to  make  the  hospital  perfect  in  its 
arrangements,  and  to  raise  its  character  by  con- 
structing the  new  block  in  accordance  with  the 
most  approved  modern  theories  of  hospital 
construction.  The  building,  of  which  we  givo 
plans  and  sections,  is  not  one  that  will  attract 
the  admiration  of  the  youthful  draughtsman  of 
the  day,  who  thinks  architecture  consists  in 
making  pretty  pictures.  But  it  is  because 
this  “ pretty  picture  ” theory  of  architecture  is 
so  over-emphasised  at  present,  that  we  hear  so 
many  disagreeable  things  said  about  the 
practical  shortcomings  of  architects  (not  all  of 
them  false).  One  gentleman  was  indignant 
with  us  the  other  day  for  declining  to  publish  a 
view  of  a hospital  without  the  plan.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The 
architect  of  the  new  Fever  Wards  has  evidently 
given  his  mind  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
subject,  and  set  a good  example  in  so  doing. 
We  observe  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
building  have  received  the  commendation  also 
of  our  respected  medical  contemporary,  the 
Lancet. 


MODERN  STREET  ARCHITECTURE, 
BARCELONA. 

THE  “CASINO  MERCANTIL.” 

The  Casino  Mercantil,  or  commercial  club,  of 
Barcelona  (of  which  we  give  a perspective  view), 
is  situate  at  one  of  the  most  central  points  of 
the  old  city.  It  covers  an  area  of  900  square 
metres,  with  a front  of  11  metres  in  the  Plaza 
de  la  Veronica,  and  one  of  38  metres  towards 
the  Calle  d’  Avinyo.  The  style  adopted  is  that 
of  modern  Renaissance.  The  material  used  for 
the  facades  is  marble.  The  interior  is  most 
elegantly  finished,  and  fitted  up  completely  for 
the  purposes  of  a commercial  club  and  exchange 
combined.  The  architect  of  the  building  is 
Seiior  Don  Tiberio  Sabater.  The  statuary  of 
the  principal  facade  is  the  work  of  Senors  Roig 
and  Novas.  The  edifice  was  completed  in  the 
short  space  of  nineteen  months. 


The  Mersey  Tunnel. — There  now  remain 
less  than  200  yards  of  rock  to  be  passed  through 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  tunnel.  The  returns 
for  the  week  ending  Saturday,  December  8,  were 
as  follow : — By  Colonel  Beaumont’s  boring 
machine,  on  the  Birkenhead  side,  30  yards ; by 
hand,  on  the  Liverpool  side,  7 yards.  Spaces 
between  the  two  tunnels  at  end  of  previous 
week,  232  yards.  Operations  are  in  constant 
progress  day  and  night  at  eight  faces  of  the 
rock  : two  ac  the  extreme  ends  of  the  heading, 
two  at  the  extreme  landward  ends  of  the 
tunnels  under  Lord  - street,  Liverpool,  and 
Hamilton-street,  Birkenhead ; two  at  the  river 
ends  of  the  tunnels  which  are  about  to  break 
through  into  the  level  heading  in  the  central 
part  of  the  river,  and  two  faces  which  are  being 
worked  back  from  the  central  heading  to  meet 
the  tunnels.  By  arrangement  with  the  Cor- 
porations of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  tem- 
porary ventilating  shafts  are  being  sunk  in 
Lord-street,  Liverpool,  and  Hamilton-street, 
Birkenhead,  for  the  health  and  convenience  of 
the  workmen. 
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WROUGHT  IRONWORK. 

We  alluded  last  week  to  the  interesting  col- 
lection of  wrought  ironwork  which  is  at  present 
to  be  seen  at  the  Galleries  at  No.  175  New 
Bond-street,  and  which  has  been  brought 
together  and  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  Newman, 
who  is  himself  conducting  an  atelier  for  the 
execution  of  wrought  ironwork  in  accordance 
with  the  true  principles  of  this  branch  of  art 
workmanship. 

To  speak  first  of  the  examples  of  old  work  j 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  is  a piece  of  work  in 
the  school  of,  if  not  by,  Huntingdon  Shaw;  the 
property  of  Mr.  I’ Anson.  Whether  Shaw’s 
work  or  not,  it  exhibits  the  qualities  of  bold 
modelling  of  conventional  but  freely  flowing 
foliage,  which  characterise  so  remarkably  the 
famous  work  at  Hampton  Court,  part  of  which 
is  now  at  South  Kensington.  Among  the  others 
of  the  ]arger  specimens  are  two  gate-tops,  lent 
by  Mr.  Wyatt.  One  of  these  is  a boldly-treated 
example  of  Louis  XIY.  period,  in  which  there  is 
a curious  mixture  of  the  bad  taste  in  design 
characteristic  of  the  period,  combined  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  most  effective  way 
of  treating  iron  in  such  details  as  artificial 
foliage.  The  other  example  referred  to  is 
a similar  piece  of  work,  Blemish,  but 
rather  in  the  spirit  of  Louis  XYI.  style, 
when  a more  naturalistic  use  of  foliage  was 
adopted.  This  greater  naturalism  is  not,  it 
must  be  admitted,  a quality  to  be  desired  in 
iron-work,  in  which  conventionalism  seems 
more  necessary,  artistically,  than  in  most 
materials ; but  the  desire  to  achieve  it  has 
resulted  in  ihe  execution  of  some  exquisitely- 
finished  workmanship,  the  difficulty  and  delicacy 
of  which  can  hardly,  perhaps,  be  rightly  appre- 
ciated by  any  who  are  not  practically  conversant 
with  working  in  iron.  We  give  sketches  of 
these  two  gate-tops  (see  illustration)  giving  an 
idea  of  their  general  character  and  style.  In 
both  one  must  regret  the  flagrant  error  in  taste 
in  making  the  ramifications  of  the  ornament 
start  from  realistic  boughs  or  branches 
modelled  as  if  torn  from  the  tree,  a glaring 
mistake  from  an  msthetic  point  of  view.  But, 
in  spite  of  this,  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the 
curves,  the  light  execution  of  the  leaves  (which 
only  an  inspection  of  the  original  can  entirely 
convey),  and  the  ability  with  which,  in  the  one 
case,  some  of  the  characteristic  forms  of 
Louis  Quatorze  ornaments  are  modified  and 
attenuated  to  suit  them  to  the  character  of  the 
material ; and,  in  the  other  case,  the  peculiarly 
iron-work  way  in  which  the  foliage  design  is 
held  freo  in  the  centre  of  the  space  by  the  rings 
and  loops  of  metal  welded  to  the  main  bars, — 
these  qualities  commend  themselves  as  proofs 
that  the  workers  of  these  pieces,  however 
clogged  by  adherence  to  some  bad  artistic 
fashions  of  the  day,  had  a great  deal  of  the 
true  feeling  for  wrought  - iron  style  and 
execution. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  these  are  the 
simple  and  practical  specimens  of  old  English 
utensils  of  various  kinds,  of  which  a most  in- 
teresting collection  has  been  lent  by  Lady 
Dorothy  Nevill.  The  interest  of  these  is  of 
quite  a different  kind  from  that  of  the  Renais- 
sance work  just  mentioned.  There  is  in  these 
no  intention  to  be  exceptionally  artistic,  orna- 
mental, or  striking ; they  are  practical  articles 
made  with  direct  reference  to  their  use ; and 
yet  how  really  artistic  they  are,  simply  because 
the  material  is  used  in  the  way  best  suited  to 
gain  the  end  required,  in  harmony  with  the 
qualities  and  capabilities  of  metal.  We  have 
seen  few  things  lately  more  interesting  and  sig- 
nificant, in  a way,  than  this  portion  of  the  col- 
lection ; because  in  these  there  is  really  an  art 
of  the  people, — a workman’s  art, — the  pith  of 
which  consists  in  doing  the  work  in  the  best 
way,  and  just  putting  so  much  of  fancy  and 
invention  into  it  as,  without  in  any  way  interfer- 
ing with  the  practical  usefulness  of  the  article, 
may  show  to  us  that  the  workman  really  enjoyed 
and  found  interest  in  his  work  for  its  own  sake, 
and  not  in  a merely  conventional  or  trade  spirit. 
Among  these  articles,  of  which  we  give  sketches, 
are  two  somewhat  battered  specimens  of  Old 
English  “fire-dogs,”  one  of  them  showing  the 
basket  for  a spare  lump  of  fuel  at  the  top,  its 
open  work  constituting  about  the  only  bit  of 
real  ornament  in  the  two  ; but  both  are  worked 
in  a thoroughly  honest  and  characteristic  manner 
in  every  particular.  The  pair  of  tongs  adjoin- 
ing them  is  of  a higher  ox-der,  and  is  really  a 
most  artistic  bit  of  design  ; as  a small  matter, 
notice  how  the  workman  has  graduated  his 


little  ornament  of  rings  round  the  legs  of  the 
tongs,  first  four,  then  three,  then  two  ; and  the 
distances  between  them  graduated  also.  The 
rushlight-holder  is  an  interesting  relic  of  social 
history  ; it  is  simplicity  itself  in  design,  but  it 
has  great  practical  merit  and  no  nonsense  about 
it ; the  tripod  is  modelled  so  as  to  give  a firm 
stand ; the  spikes  on  the  projecting  arm  or 
blade,  some  of  which  have  gone,  seem  to  have 
been  for  sticking  a spare  light  on  till  wanted ; 
or  possibly  a candle  was  stuck  here  to  be  lighted 
as  occasion  required,  when  a more  powerful 
light  than  the  rushlight  was  required.  The 
extinguisher,  with  its  fancifully  worked  bracket, 
speaks  for  itself  ; and  so  does  the  “ footman  ” 
or  stand  shown  below  it,  and  which  is  another 
example  of  tasteful  effect  got  merely  by  employ- 
ing the  metal  in  the  manner  which  its  character, 
to  a workman  not  fettered  by  mere  precedent, 
would  naturally  suggest. 

In  strong  contrast  again  to  this  type  of  work 
is  the  Renaissance  work  in  what  must  be  called 
“ carved  steel,”  of  one  example  of  which, — an 
Italian  key, — a sketch  is  given.  Some  ex- 
quisitely fine  work  has  been  produced  in  this 
way,  and  Mr.  Newman’s  own  collection  affords 
some  exceptionally  fine  examples  of  it.  In 
Renaissance  work  of  this  type  the  utilitarian 
spirit  is  quite  secondary,  — too  secondary, 
perhaps,  for  even  the  most  truly  artistic  con- 
ditions ; the  object  is  to  produce  a piece  of  fine 
modelling,  independently  of  the  suitability  and 
convenience  of  the  implement  for  its  purpose. 
This,  one  may  say,  is  art  for  the  rich,  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  elegant  knick-knacks ; the 
collection  of  old  English  implements  just 
referred  to  is  the  art  of  the  practical  workman, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  more  time  in  spirit  of  the 
two.  Still,  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to 
some  of  this  exquisitely-wrought  chased  metal 
work,  of  which  some  very  minutely-finished 
specimens  are  to  be  seen.  Among  the  other 
attractions  of  the  collection  are  some  very  fine 
keys,  one  with  a monogram  most  delicately 
wrought  in  open-work;  another,  the  “Stuart” 
key,  lent  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  which  must  have 
taken  two  years  to  make,  and  represents  a 
delicacy  of  execution  which  is  almost  unique. 
There  is  a fine  collection  of  iron  jewelry  lent  by 
Dr.  Braxton  Hicks,  old  Berlin  work;  and  Mr. 
Shoppee  contributes  some  fine  keys,  a pendant 
from  an  old  city  church,  designed  by  Wren. 
There  are  some  exceptionally  fine  and  interest- 
ing specimens  of  old  locksmith’s  work,  some  of 
the  best  of  which  are  Mr.  Newman’s  property. 

Mr.  Newman  is  endeavouring  to  assist  in  the 
idea  of  forming  a really  versatile  school  of 
English  smith’s  work,  getting  out  of  the  line  of 
mere  fashion  of  reproducing  this  or  that  style 
of  old  work,  and  encouraging  the  development 
of  individual  taste  on  the  part  of  his  workmen. 
He  has,  he  tells  us,  sought  often  among  the 
practical  hands  working  at  bicycle-making  or 
carriage  body-work,  for  men  able  to  use  their 
materials  and  tools  well,  and  has  succeeded  in 
making  out  of  rude  craftsmen  some  of  his  best 
workers  in  artistic  design.  Capital  is  neces- 
sarily sunk  in  this  kind  of  effort,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  the  growing  taste  for  wrought-iron  work, 
fostered  by  travel  and  observation,  will  have  an 
appreciable  effect  before  long,  and  that  archi- 
tects and  their  clients  will  demand  something  of 
higher  artistic  class  than  we  get  out  of  the 
thick  and  bulky  “ pattern-books  ” of  some  great 
firms  who  think  they  can  manufacture  “art  ” in 
the  shape  of  cast-iron  ornament. 

Few  who  could  appreciate  the  work  that  is 
collected  in  the  exhibition  referred  to  would  be 
content  with  the  pattern-book  afterwards ; and 
all  who  are  interested  in  artistic  metal-work 
should  go  and  see  it,  and  especially  men  who 
are  engaged  in  metal-work  of  this  class.  Mr. 
Newman  would  be  very  glad  if  any  of  the  work- 
men of  art-metal  firms  would  organise  a Satur- 
day afternoon  to  visit  the  collection,  when  he 
would  have  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out  and 
explaining  some  of  the  more  remarkable  and 
interesting  examples  of  design  and  workman- 
ship. We  may  add  that  some  of  the  modern 
work  from  his  own  forges,  which  is  also  included 
in  the  exhibition,  is  of  an  admirable  character. 


Bequest  to  Preston. — Mr.  Richard  New- 
sham,  J.P.,  of  Preston,  has  bequeathed  the 
whole  of  his  pictures,  porcelain,  bronzes,  and 
statuary  to  the  Corporation  of  Preston,  his 
native  town.  This  collection  of  art-treasures 
was  ten  years  ago  valued  at  from  GO, 0001.  to 
70,000 1.,  and  since  then  has  received  some  costly 
additions.  Mr.  Newsham  died  on  Friday  last. 


BAPTIST  CHAPEL  AND  SCHOOLS, 
WEST  BRIGHTON. 

The  buildings  occupy  a site  on  the  east  side 
of  Holland-road  and  have  a total  frontage  of 
155  ft.,  but  the  depth  of  the  land  is  only  about 
75  ft.,  thus  presenting,  on  account  of  its  shape, 
very  considerable  difficulties,  both  as  regards 
the  plan  arrangement  and  external  treat- 
ment. 

The  chapel  is  72  ft.  6 in.  long  by  44  ft.  wide 
inside,  and  will  seat  about  800 adults,  ora  mixed 
congregation  of  950  persons.  The  general 
building  material  is  brick,  but  the  front  will 
be  built;  with  Purbeck  rock  faced  stone,  with 
Freestone  for  doorways,  windows,  and  other 
dressed  parts.  The  windows  will  all  have 
mullions  except  those  of  the  orchestra  and  the 
gable  opposite,  which  will  be  circular,  with 
transitional  tracery.  The  pew  fittings  will  be 
pitch  pine,  and  the  gallery  front  will  be  open 
with  ornamental  cast  ironwork.  The  pulpit 
will  be  of  elaborate  design,  and  behind  it  will 
be  placed  the  orchestra,  with  richly-panelled 
and  cusped  front. 

The  orchestra  is  separated  from  the  chapel 
by  a lofty  moulded  arch,  which  rests  on  polished 
marble  columns,  and  these  are  supported  by 
Bath  stone  corbels,  carved  with  natural 
foliage. 

The  roof  is  partially  open,  the  visible  work 
being  filled  in  with  panels  with  trefoil  heads. 
The  principals  are  supported  with  carved  stone 
corbels. 

The  tower  is  110  ft.  high,  and  the  main 
entrance  to  the  chapel  is  under  it.  This  leads 
to  a vestibule  having  doors  leading  to  aisles, 
aud  stairs  leading  to  galleries.  There  are  en- 
trances at  the  other  end  also  leading  to  ground- 
floor  and  galleries,  so  that  egress  and  ingress 
are  well  provided  for.  There  are  three  vestries 
from  10  ft.  to  24  ft.  long,  placed  in  the  best 
positions  in  reference  to  baptisms. 

The  schools  have  been  thoroughly  considei'ed 
in  all  their  arrangements,  and  will  accommodate 
900  children.  There  is  a central  hall,  52  ft.  G in. 
by  36  ft.  Gin.,  having  a narrow  gallery,  and 
lighted  from  the  ends  and  roof.  There  are  also 
class-rooms  for  infants  and  senior  scholars. 

There  will  be  a large  kitchen  under  the 
infants’  room  with  copper  for  teas,  stores  for 
china,  and  heating  apparatus  for  warming  the 
whole  of  the  buildings  by  hot  water  and  by  one 
boiler. 

Yentilation  is  considered  and  a provision 
made  for  fresh  air,  and  extraction  of  foul  air, 
in  chapel,  sohools,  and  every  class-room,  and 
vestries. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Wills,  of  Derby, 
and  the  cost  of  the  works  is  estimated  at 
7,2001.,  which,  added  to  the  architect’s  fees  and 
cost  of  land,  brings  the  total  to  about  10,7501. 

The  building  adjoining  the  schools  is  a 
“ Young  Women’s  Christian  Institute.”  The 
front  part  consists  of  living  and  bed  rooms  for 
the  curator,  also  a library,  cloak-room,  and 
three  class-rooms.  Behind  these  is  placed  the 
lecture-hall,  38  ft.  by  25  ft.  6 in.  inside,  and 
20  ft.  high  to  ceiling. 

Much  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  these 
buildings  internally,  with  a view  to  their  utility 
and  attractiveness.  They  are  also  designed  by 
Mr.  Wills,  but  are  treated  in  a different  style 
from  the  chapel  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
uniformity,  as  this  institute  is  an  unsectarian 
enterprise.  The  cost  will  be  1,5001.,  and  in- 
cluding land  2,5001. 

The  chief  promoter  of  the  combined  scheme 
is  Mr.  Geo.  Thos.  Congreve,  of  Peckham,  who 
has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Brighton. 


The  Church  Missionary  Society’s  Build- 
ings in  Salisbury-square. — The  premises  of 
this  Society,  on  the  west  side  of  Salisbury-square, 
Fleet-street,  are  at  present  undergoing  an  en- 
largement by  an  additional  frontage  of  26  ft., 
the  extension  occupying  the  site  of  McEwen’s 
Hotel.  The  ground-floor  portion  of  the  frontage 
is  in  Portland  stone,  with  rusticated  spandrels 
between  the  windows,  the  three  upper  stories 
being  faced  with  white  Suffolk  brick,  with  stone 
dressings.  When  completed  the  premises  will 
have  a frontage  of  between  80  ft.  and  90  ft., 
occupying  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  with  the  exception  of  the  premises  of 
the  Farmer.  The  additions  will  provide  a new 
board-room,  together  with  numerous  new  offices. 
Mr.  Bracebridge  is  the  ai'chitect,  aud  Mr.  W. 
Bangs,  of  Bow,  the  contractor. 
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ANGLO-SAXON  ANTIQUITIES. 

Having  presented  our  readers  with  a rdsumd 
°f  the  first  three  of  the  lectures  delivered  by 
Professor  Hodgetts,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Room 
at  the  British  Museum,*  we  subjoin  a similar 
account  of  the  three  later  lectures  which  com- 
pleted the  course. 

The  fourth  lecture  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
“ Brooch,”  of  which  three  forms  are  preserved 
in  the  national  collection.  The  most  ancient 
preon,  or  spang , to  adopt  old  English  nomencla- 
ture, appears  to  have  been  the  complicated 
cruciform  brooch,  of  which  so  many  specimens 
are  preserved  in  the  national  collection.  This 
form,  notwithstanding  its  cross-like  shape,  is 
Pagan  and  very  ancient.  We  find  it  in  Frankish 
graves  of  high  antiquity  on  the  Continent.  The 
cross  is  of  Pagan  origin  ; for  the  Christians 
certainly  did  not  invent  it.  They  did  not  crucify 
the  Saviour,  nor  could  they  have  originated  the 
various  cruciform  ornaments  found  all  over 
Europe,  and  evidently  of  a pre-Christian  origin. 

The  word  “ brooch”  is  French,  and  not  at  all 
comfortably  at  home  in  England,  yet  sometimes 
we  see  it  written  “broach,”  and  sometimes 
“ brooch,”  but  as  it  is  a foreign  word  still  we 
never  feel  sure  which  is  right.  If  we  used  the 
word  spang,  or  gespang,  we  should  feel  that  it 
was  English  at  least ; for  we  have  the  verb  “ to 
span,”  the  span  of  an  arch,  both  from  the  verb 
spannan  or  gespannan,  to  clasp,  to  join.  The 
word  “ buckle  ” is  still  more  objectionable, 
coming  from  the  Latin  bucca,  a cheek,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  cheek-like  roundness  of  the  raised 
portion  of  a connecting -brooch.  In  French 
ringlets  are  called  by  the  same  name  as  buckles, 
the  word  boucle  meaning  a buckle,  an  ear-ring, 
or  a ringlet, — the  first  from  its  resemblance  to 
the  form  of  the  cheek,  and  the  other  two  from 
their  proximity  to  it. 

The  large  brooch  or  gespang  was  used  by  both 
sexes  as  a fastening  for  the  mantle,  just  on  the 
breast  and  off  the  shoulder.  It  may  be  called 
the  king1  s gespang,  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  re- 
semblance on  the  MSS.  to  the  form  seen  on 
royal  mantles  ; but  one  very  similar  is  described 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  antiquary, 
as  having  been  found  on  the  breast  of  a lady  in 
a grave  on  Kingston  Down.  He  also  notices 
the  circumstance  that  this  brooch  was  worn  by 
men  and  women.  These  ornaments  are  richly 
worked.  They  are  well  supplied  with  garnets 
and  other  stones,  in  a peculiar  and  rather 
fanciful  setting.  The  filigree-work,  in  con- 
centric circles,  is  peculiar. 

The  smaller  brooch  or  preon  is  less  known  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  a good  opening  might 
be  found  for  a London  jeweller  who  would 
make  some  brooches  in  this  fashion,  and  so  offer 
an  old  friend  in  a new  dress.  The  coronated 
portion,  which  would  naturally  be  taken  for  the 
head,  was  really  the  base  of  the  ornament  and 
worn  downwards,  so  that  the  whole  had  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  anchor.  This  form 
of  brooch  is  found  all  through  Kent.  The  cup, 
or,  rather,  saucer-like  brooch,  is  a well-known 
Anglo-Saxon  form.  At  the  bottom  there  is 
generally  a human  face  very  badly  executed,  for 
the  study  of  any  portion  of  the  figure  seems  to 
have  been  greatly  neglected  by  the  early 
English.  Every  thing  they  drew  seemed  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  scroll;  the  foliage  of 
trees,  the  limbs  of  animals,  and  even  of  men 
and  women-  all  partook  of  the  scroll  feature, 
and  this  tendency  served  them  in  good  stead  in 
their  delineation  of  flowing  mantles.  Among 
the  Angles  proper  the  circular  form  of  brooch 
was  used  for  the  mantle. 

The  long  mantle  was  worn  on  state  occasions 
at  Ting  and  Witena  gemot , and  the  shorter  gar- 
ment in  hunting  and  in  war.  The  short  cloak 
was  always  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder ; the 
longer  mantle  was  sometimes  clasped  at  the 
throat.  Mantles  were  frequently  very  richly 
ornamented  with  gold  lace,  or  gilt  leather  bor- 
dering. Bishops,  and  even  inferior  ecclesiastics, 
are  represented  with  ornamented  mantles,  and 
among  the  Angles  proper  -with  the  circular 
form  of  brooch.  The  mantle  was  used  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  as  a distinctive  mark  of  rank, 
the  white  cloak  being  used  by  the  noviciate 
soldier,  while  blue  and  red  were  worn  as  em- 
blems of  nobility  and  of  military  rank. 

Among  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  sylla- 
bus in  the  same  category  as  the  brooch  are 
many  which  pertained  more  directly  to  ladies’ 
dress,  and  this  gave  occasion  for  a brief  notice 
of  the  female  costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
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and  to  notice  the  high  tone  of  morality  preva- 
lent among  the  Teutons,  including  the  Scandi- 
navians and  ourselves,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Goths  gave  occasion  to  some  interesting  quota- 
tions from  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  from  a priest 
of  the  fifth  century  named  Salvian,  who  calls 
on  the  Romans  to  blush  at  the  contrast  between 
their  manners  and  those  of  the  Goths.  This 
high  tone  of  morality  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  women  among  the  Northern  nations, 
and  the  high  respect  paid  to  her  as  priestess, 
wife,  and  mother,  which  made  the  early 
Scandinavian  such  “ a thorough  gentleman.” 
He  revered  woman,  and  listened  to  her  advice 
and  prophetic  sayings.  Whether  he  was  right 
or  wrong  the  result  has  shown.  Rome,  who 
held  woman  as  a thrall  or  plaything,  was 
humbled  to  the  dust ; we  took  her  proud  pos- 
session on  this  island,  and  now  a lady  wears  the  j 
crown. 

Referring  to  Strabo’s  remark  that  the  Cimbri 
were  always  attended  by  their  wives,  oven  in 
their  most  distant  expeditions,  the  structure  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Viking  ship  was  shown  to 
have  been  fitted  up  with  accommodation  for  the 
wives  of  the  heroes,  who,  by  the  Viking  code, 
were  not  suffered  to  sleep  below,  and  thus  the 
circumstance  was  accounted  for  that  the  warlike 
but  moral  Scandinavians  held  no  intercourse 
with  the  wretched  Britons,  whom  Rome  had 
conquered,  but  could  never  civilise.  Comparison 
was  made  between  the  statements  of  Tacitus, 
Strabo,  and  Salvian,  regarding  the  Gothic 
nations  and  those  made  by  Cmsar  respecting 
the  disgusting  mode  of  life  of  the  Britons. 

Tho  buckle  was  shown  to  have  existed  from 
a very  early  period,  and  to  have  been  made  in 
iron  and  bronze.  Connected  with  the  buckle 
came  the  consideration  of  the  amount  of  leather 
work  done  in  the  island.  A curious  list  of 
articles  made  by  the  shoemaker  was  given, 
showing  him  to  have  manufactured  ankle- 
leathers,  shoes,  leather  hose,  bottles,  bridle- 
thongs,  trappings,  flasks,  boiling- vessels,  leather 
neck-pieces,  halters,  wallets,  pouches.  The 
leathern  thongs  with  which  the  lower  extremities 
were  adorned  were  proved  to  have  been  used  to 
fix  and  support  the  linen  covering  in  which  the 
lower  limbs  were  encased.  As  they  crossed 
each  other,  they  folmed  the  check  pattern  now 
preserved  in  the  stockings  of  the  Highlanders 
who  were  indebted  to  the  Saxons  for  their 
sword  shield,  glengary  cap,  and  for  this  curious 
ornamental  stocking.  This  mode  of  keeping  a 
linen  bandage  in  its  place  round  the  leg  is  now 
in  use  in  Russia.  Where  the  leathern  thongs 
crossed  each  other  in  the  case  of  an  important 
leader,  the  point  of  intersection  was  always 
marked  by  a metal  boss  or  button,  either  gold, 
bronze  gilt,  or  brass. 

In  the  fifth  lecture,  the  subject  immediately 
under  notice  was  the  ring,  which  was  shown  to 
have  been  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the 
whole  world  in  almost  every  relation  in  life 
during  at  least  1,500  years.  Chain-armour  was 
brought  from  the  cradle  of  our  race,  India,  at 
the  time  when  the  tide  of  population  began  to 
surge  westwards,  and  the  Aryans  to  people  the 
north-west  of  Europe.  They  brought  with 
them,  what  they  could  not  very  conveniently 
have  left  behind,  their  language  and  their  dress. 
The  oldest  records  in  India  refer  to  chain- 
armour,  and  we  find  such  chain-armour  in  India 
at  the  present  day  as  was  worn  more  than  3,000 
years  ago.  In  “Beowulf”  armour  is  called 
the  “ war-net,”  “ the  net  woven  by  the  smith, 
hard  hand-locked,”  i.e.  riveted.  The  various 
patterns  in  armour  called  ring-armour,  the 
armour  of  rings  set  edgeways,  banded  mail, 
chain  mail,  and  mascled  armour  are  nothing  else 
but  the  different  patterns  of  chain-mail ; and 
this  was  strikingly  evident  on  referring  to  a set 
of  specimens  of  chain-armour  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Franks,  were  furnished  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison.  The  same  appearance 
was  seen  in  a fragment  of  ancient  mail  of  the 
twelfth  century  that  is  represented  in  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  and  called  by  Meyrick  “ armour  of 
rings  sewn  contiguously  on  cloth  or  elk-skin,” 
The  patterns  called  by  him  “ armour  of  rings 
set  edgewise,”  and  “mascled”  armour  were 
seen  to  be  the  result  of  differentstylesof  weaving 
the  rings  together  into  a net. 

So  entirely  were  the  Scandinavian-English 
identified  with  their  rings  that  they  enter  into 
their  very  name  in  a compound  word  formed  on 
the  principle  of  Gar  - Dane  or  Spear  - Dane 
already  noticed  in  the  lecture  on  the  spear,  and 
occurring  in  “ Beowulf  ”as  Hring-Dene.  It  seems 
that  this  armour  was  seldom  interred  with  the 
warrior  after  death,  but  was  left  by  him  to  his 
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nearest  male  relative  or  friend.  This  was  done 
by  Beowulf,  who  left  his  byrnie  to  his  Thane 
Wiglaf,  “ because  he  had  no  son  to  leave  it  to.” 
All  through  this  poem  the  evidence  that  the 
byrnie  is  made  of  linked  rings  locked  together 
like  chain  is  most  complete.  So  in  the  sagas 
and  legends  handed  down  in  the  North,  we 
have  evidence  all  round  that  the  armour  of  the 
Scandinavians  was  the  same  as  that  worn  in 
India,  allowing  for  certain  differences  in  the 
pattern  of  setting  the  rings  and  in  their  size. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  frequent  gift  of 
rings  by  the  rich  chiefs  who  engaged  retainers 
in  their  service  by  allowing  them  free  quarters, 
board,  plenty  of  mead  to  drink,  and  rings.  This 
curious  custom  has  never  been  fully  investi- 
gated, and  when  all  the  evidence  yielded  by  the 
Early  English  (or  Anglo-Saxon)  and  Scandi- 
navian documents,  referring  to  this  custom  of 
giving  rings  has  been  carefully  gone  through, 
we  come  to  the  conviction  that  rings  wero 
current  as  money  from  a very  early  age  indeed. 
Mr.  Hodgetts  is  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
this  circumstance,  and  he  suggests  that  the 
Britons  who  obtained  copper  money  from  the 
Gauls  got  their  ring  money  from  the  Scandi- 
navians, who  came  to  the  island  for  certain 
metals  which  they  had  not  in  their  home  in  the 
North.  Arm-rings  are  generally  called  “bedh,” 
from  the  verb  “ bagan,”  to  bend,  whenoe  our 
bough  of  a tree  and  the  verb  “ to  bow.”  That 
all  the  rings  spoken  of  as  awarded  by  chiefs  to 
their  retainers  were  of  solid  gold  is  improbable; 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  they  were  of  bronze 
or  of  bronze  gilt,  either  of  which  would  be 
magnified  into  arm-bands  of  gold.  This  ex- 
pression, however,  is  less  common  than  “ arm- 
rings  ” or  “ bedh”  alone,  so  that  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  either  that  the  saga-man 
exaggerated  the  bronze  into  gold,  or  when  not 
of  gold  purposely  left  them  merely  as  rings 
without  any  specification  of  the  metal.  Some 
of  the  rings  in  the  collection  seem  too  large 
and  clumsy  for  finger  ornaments  and  too  small 
for  bracelets ; these  were  in  all  probability 
money.  The  Anglo-Saxons  never  used  money 
until  they  came  to  this  island,  but  their  name 
for  a treasury  was  the  “ hring-hoard,”  or  hoard 
of  rings.  There  is  no  mention  of  money  all 
through  “ Beowulf.”  Among  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  and  English,  large  dealings  were 
transacted  by  exchanging  land,  or  whatever 
was  to  be  sold,  for  cattle  originally  called  feoh 
(German  rich,  pronounced  “ fee”),  whence  our 
name  for  the  honorarium  paid  to  professional 
men  at  the  present  day.  In  Latin,  pecunia 
is  also  derived  from  pecus,  cattle.  Smaller 
matters  of  business  and  personal  services  were 
constantly  rewarded  by  the  gift  of  rings, 
certainly  not  arm-rings,  but  more  like  those 
in  the  collection. 

Civil  oaths  were  sworn  on  the  ring  as  military 
vows  were  made  on  the  sword,  and  it  would 
appear  that  a civil  oath  on  a sword  was  not 
binding  any  more  than  a military  oath  on  a 
ring.  On  occasion  of  the  great  law  meeting, 
when  three  districts  sent  each  a judge  attended 
by  his  twelve  doomsmen  to  the  court,  so  that 
there  were  three  judges  and  thirty-six  jurymen, 
au  imposing  ceremony  was  performed.  A priest 
in  white  robes  would  issue  from  the  tempel-hus 
near  the  doom  sten,  and  holding  up  a large  silver 
ring  in  his  hand  would  present  it  to  each  dooms- 
man  sitting  on  a huge  stone  on  the  ting-stead 
(as  on  Salisbury  Plain)  and  cause  him  to  swear 
to  judge  rightly. 

The  judges,  witnesses,  plaintiff,  and  defendant 
were  all  sworn  alike  on  the  ring,  and  when  the 
entrails  of  the  victim  were  examined,  the  same 
wierd  priest  held  up  the  same  solemn  ring  in 
one  hand  while  the  other  performed  the  rites  of 
the  augury.  The  Danes  were  made  to  swear 
on  their  rings  not  to  vex  this  land  for  a certain 
time  in  consideration  of  receiving  Dane-geld. 
But,  as  it  was  an  oath  military,  sworn  on  a civil 
emblem,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  breaking  it. 
So  they  took  the  money,  broke  their  promise, 
and  laughed  at  the  stupid  English,  whose  con- 
version to  Christianity  had  caused  them  to  forget 
the  niceties  of  Scandinavian  law. 

The  finger-ring  seems  a later  invention  than, 
the  arm-ring.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the 
coronation  of  the  queen  of  the  second  Ethelred, 
a ring  being  put  on  her  finger,  “ and  then  she 
was  crowned.”  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  act  of  placing  the  ring  was  a special  honour 
allied  to  coronation,  and  that  the  English  custom 
of  placing  a ring  on  the  finger  of  the  bride  is 
simply  an  admission  of  her  to  the  dignity  of 
queen  of  the  household  ; and  indeed  her  position 
was  something  like  it  when  we  take  into  con- 
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Bideration  how  many  privileges  she  enjoyed.  In 
older  times  there  used  to  be  a grand  interchange 
of  presents,  from  the  wife’s  family  to  the 
husband  as  a mit-gift  or  dowry,  and  from  the 
husband  to  the  wife  as  a morgen-gif n or  morn- 
ing gift,  presented  on  the  morning  after  the 
wedding.  This  interchange  of  presents  is  pre- 
served in  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  where  the 
parties  exchange  rings. 

The  helmet  was  a leathern  cap  strengthened 
by  a ring  at  the  base,  and  surmounted  by  two 
half-rings  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles 
where  the  spike  of  the  modern  German  helmet 
is  fixed.  The  sword  was  ornamented  with  rings, 
and  the  stem  of  the  war-ship  was  adorned  with 
rings  passed  over  the  portion  to  which  the 
figure-head  was  subsequently  fixed.  That  these 
enormous  rings  were  of  gold  seems  incredible, 
but  that  they  were  of  bronze  is  very  probable 
on  account  of  the  resistance  of  that  metal  to 
the  action  of  the  water  which  corrodes  iron. 
That  the  poet  should  call  them  gold  rings  is  in 
keeping  with  the  strain  of  these  skalds,  who 
certainly  did  not  under-state  the  wealth  of  the 
heroes  whose  praises  they  sang. 

The  mystic  value  of  the  ring  is  seen  in  the 
great  living  ring,  or  Midangard’s  serpent,  that 
holds  the  world  in  its  place  by  keeping  his  tail 
in  his  mouth  with  all  due  firmness.  In  the 
centre  of  a circular  disc  is  the  mountain  of 
Valhalla ; round  this  as  a circle  lies  the  Mid- 
gard,  or  Middungard.  Then  comes  Ocean,  in 
whose  streams  lies  the  monster  Jormungand 
or  great  sea-serpent,  the  conserving  power  of 
the  cosmos,  a living  ring.  Beyond  Ocean  is  the 
ring  of  frost  mountains,  where  the  giants 
dwell. 

To  place  things  in  a circle  is  to  “ ring  ” them. 
To  produce  a clear  metallic  sound  that  vibrates 
all  round  is  to  ring ; so  when  the  great  stones 
are  setup  for  judgment,  punishment,  and  debate 
the  doom-ring  is  raised,  and  round  the  stones 
a cord  is  drawn,  to  make  the  ring  complete. 
To  cut  this  cord  is  to  profane  the  ting.  The 
whole  setting  has  been  in  vain,  and  the  pre- 
liminary rites  must  all  be  gone  through  over 
again.  In  the  absence  of  the  ring-stones  hazel- 
twigs  were  set  up  in  a circle  (as  we  read  in 
Egil’s  “ Saga”),  and  the  cord  is  drawn  round 
them  to  make  the  ring  complete.  From  the 
circumstance  of  the  stem  of  their  ships  being 
strengthened  with  rings  they  were  called  ring- 
stems;  the  warriors  were  called  ring-Danes, 
from  their  armour;  the  prince  was  the  ‘‘dis- 
tributor of  rings,”  quasi  paymaster  ; his 
treasury,  “the  ring-road”;  his  sword,  the 
“ring-mael”;  his  crown,  the  “cyning-helm”;  and 
the  distinctive  mark  on  the  arm  of  a Viking 
was  the  bronze  or  golden  ring,  just  as  at  the 
present  day  the  respective  ranks  in  the  Navy 
are  marked  by  rings  of  gold  lace  on  the  arm. 

The  thane  and  jarl  were  distinguished  by  a 
gold  band  worn  round  the  helmet,  the  prototype 
of  the  coronet  of  our  House  of  Lords,  which  is 
only  a hoop  of  gold  set  round  with  precious 
stones  and  subsequent  devices.  The  cyning- 
helm  was  such  a ring  of  gold,  surmounted  by 
two  other  half -hoops  crossing  each  other  at  the 
top  of  the  head,  also  of  gold,  not  of  bronze  or 
iron,  as  those  of  the  ordinary  helmet  were,  and 
between  these  half-hoops  on  the  lower  circlet 
were  either  small  triangular  pieces  of  metal  or 
fieurs-de-lis  of  gold,  while  the  circlet  of  the 
noble  was  plain.  This  account  of  distinctions 
in  rank  led  to  some  archaeological  research  into 
the  different  degrees  of  nobility  existing  in 
Scandinavia  and  England,  and  the  origin  of  the 
titles  connected  with  them. 

The  sixth  lecture  was  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  various  articles  usually  found 
in  Anglo-Saxon  tumuli.  Necklaces  of  beads  were 
first  notioed,  and  shown  to  have  been  worn  by 
men,  although  more  emphatically  articles  of 
female  adornment.  The  constant  occurrence  of 
amber  is  due  to  a Pagan  belief  that  this  fossil 
gum  was  a talisman  against  the  dark  elves  in 
the  Pagan  times,  who  were  only  translated  into 
fiends  by  the  advent  of  Christianity,  and  were 
kept  at  bay  by  the  amber,  in  the  same  manner 
as  before  the  Christian  period.  The  coloured 
clay  beads  in  the  British  Museum  are  almost 
identical  with  some  found  on  Kingston  Down, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  described 
by  Thomas  Wright,  the  antiquary.  The  powers 
possessed  by  beads  as  amulets  against  the  evil 
enemies  of  our  souls  lived  on  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  the  beads  of  monks 
and  nuns  were  supposed  to  be  endowed  with 
supernatural  might.  Even  at  the  present  day 
beads  of  extraordinary  virtue  are  sold  at  a 
certain  holy  shrine  in  Russia. 


Besides  these  beads  there  are  several  other 
interesting  articles  for  the  toilette,  some  of 
which  point  to  a refinement  and  cleanliness,  not 
generally  claimed  for  our  forefathers.  Combs 
are  found  everywhere,  in  the  graves  both  of 
men  and  women,  and  such  articles  as  ear-picks, 
tooth-picks,  tweezers,  and  the  like  abound, 
proving  that  there  was  great  attention  paid  to 
minor  acts  of  cleanliness.  The  hair-pins  of  the 
ladies  here  preserved  are  similar  to  those  in  use 
in  the  north  of  Germany ; the  ear-rings  are  still 
met  with  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  the 
foreign  gold  coins  worn  as  ear-rings  remind  us 
of  the  modern  custom  prevalent  throughout 
Europe. 

The  drinking-horn  and  vat  (feet)  found  in 
Anglo-Saxon  graves  are  purely  Scandinavian. 
There  is  a German  horn  well  imitated  in  glass, 
and  many  remains  of  English  stoups,  or  vats, 
for  drinking,  carefully  preserved  in  this  collec- 
tion, and  the  lecturer  called  attention  to  the 
absurd  reproach  made  against  the  Goths  of 
drinking  wine  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  ene- 
mies. The  passage  from  which  this  custom 
has  been  deduced  means  the  horn  of  the 
Orochs  and  not  the  human  skull,  and  to  this 
kind  of  drinking-vessels  our  forefathers  were 
attached,  because  they  could  not  be  set  down 
while  any  liquor  remained  without  spilling  the 
whole.  This  idea  was  carried  out  in  the  glass 
“ tumblers  ” of  the  later  Saxon  time  which 
would  not  stand.  Subsequently  two  gold  feet 
attached  to  a ring  were  added  to  the  horn,  which, 
with  the  sharp  end  resting  on  the  board,  formed 
a tripod  which  could  stand.  The  stoup  was 
used  for  ale,  and  also  for  a kind  of  olla-podrida, 
which  our  forefathers  greatly  affected.  The 
solid  pieces  of  meat  were  taken  from  the  stoup 
with  a perforated  spoon,  which  allowed  the 
liquid  to  drain  through,  leaving  the  solid  portions 
dry.  The  soap  proper  was  drunk  in  the  heroic 
style  by  setting  the  stoup  to  the  lips  and 
exhausting  the  contents. 

The  horn  in  mythology  was  next  considered, 
and  Thor’s  drinking  adventure  in  Jotunheim 
explained  at  considerable  length,  and  shown  to 
indicate  the  descent  of  divinity  to  aid  man  and 
rescue  him  from  the  evil  principles  represented 
by  the  jotuns  or  eaters  (giants),  and  from  the 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  flood  of 
mere  external  knowledge  preventing  his  appre- 
ciation of  spiritual  or  heavenly  truth. 

The  custom  of  draining  the  horn  to  friends, 
to  heroes  both  living  and  dead,  and  to  the  gods 
survived  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  for 
we  learn  that  shortly  after  its  reception  by  our 
ancestors,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
healths  to  the  Saviour,  the  apostles,  and  to 
saints,  so  that  there  was  actually  no  change  in 
the  custom  itself,  but  only  in  the  name  of  those 
in  whose  honour  it  was  observed. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Pagan  English 
had  no  Bacchus,  no  Bacchante,  no  Silenus,  no 
orgies,  no  saturnalia.  Odin  drank  wine,  because 
it  is  the  most  wise  and  solemn  of  food ; flesh  he 
took  none  ; and  although  the  drinking  of  mead 
was  practised  to  excess,  there  were  no  disgusting 
rites  connected  with  it.  There  was,  however,  a 
god  of  Purity,  who  would  hardly  find  a repre- 
sentative in  Olympus.  It  was  strongly  urged 
that  our  own  mythology  was  more  fitting  for 
our  consideration  and  for  our  peculiar  genius  ' 
than  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  that  it 
certainly  contained  none  of  the  objectionable 
ideas  suggested  to  youth  by  the  mythologies  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

The  various  kinds  of  burial  were  then  dwelt 
upon.  Cremation  and  interment  seem  to  have 
been  coeval  practices.  Ship  burial  was  also 
minutely  entered  into.  But  our  limits  will  not 
permit  of  further  report,  especially  as  we  under- 
stand that  the  lectures  are  to  be  repeated  as 
such,  and  also  that,  in  compliance  with  a very 
widely-expressed  wish,  Mr.  Hodgetts  is  about  to 
issue  them  in  the  form  of  a book. 

Sir  James  Alexander  occupied  the  chair  at 
all  but  the  closing  lecture  (when  he  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present),  and  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  interest  and  value  of  the  informa- 
tion given  in  them. 


Drainage  of  Kilburn. — With  reference  to 
a paragraph  (p.  786,  ante)  reporting  the  result 
of  “Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  v.  The 
Willesden  Local  Board,”  we  have  received 
letters  and  a copy  of  Baron  Pollock’s  judgment, 
showing  that  the  report  which  reached  us  was 
inaccurate,  and  that  judgment  in  the  Kilbnrn 
case  was  for  the  defendants. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS 
AND  LONDON  THEATRES. 

In  March  last  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for- 
warded to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  a 
letter  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Gustave  Bern- 
heim,  of  Rheims,  an  eminent  maker  of  fire- 
extinguishing  apparatus,  and  the  patentee  of 
several  methods  for  rendering  buildings,  &c., 
incombustible,  relative  to  a new  invention  for 
rendering  the  scenery,  decorations,  and  wood- 
work of  theatres  proof  against  the  action  of  fire. 

The  matter  was  considered  by  the  Board  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, by  whom  all  questions  relating  to 
theatres  and  music-halls  are  dealt  with,  and  the 
Chemical  Assistant  to  the  Board  (Mr.  Dibdin) 
was  directed  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Bernheim 
samples  of  materials  treated  with  his  fire- 
resisting  composition,  and  to  report  to  the 
committee. 

The  chief  merits  claimed  by  Mr.  Bernheim 
for  his  invention  are  : — 

1.  That  the  protection  afforded  by  the  process 
is  of  a permanent  character. 

2.  That  the  cost  of  the  application  is  rela- 
tively inconsiderable ; and 

3.  That  the  process  does  not  injure  the 
flexibility  or  colouring  of  the  most  delicate 
fabrics. 

He  further  states  that  he  attains  the  object 
he  has  in  view  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  : — 

(a.)  By  the  use  of  chemical  salts,  which, 
although  of  themselves  capable  of  resisting 
fire,  give  off,  when  heated  to  a given  point, 
certain  gases  which  choke  the  fire  and  keep  the 
material  to  which  the  salts  are  applied  slightly 
damp. 

(h.)  By  the  use  of  salts  which,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  heat,  form  an  incrustation  around  the 
protected  material  which  is  impervious  to  the 
action  of  flame,  and  prevents  the  contact  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with  the  heated 
surface. 

(c.)  By  the  use  of  neutral  products  for  the 
purpose  of  combining  the  various  salts  used  for 
protecting  materials  and,  at  the  same  time, 
allowing  each  salt  to  act  without  injuriously 
affecting  the  colour  and  flexibility  of  the  mate- 
rial protected. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Chemical 
Assistant  to  the  Board,  which  was  presented 
to  the  Board  on  the  19th  of  October  last, 
that  the  action  of  Mr.  Bernheim’ s process  is 
two-fold,  and  that  the  material  to  which  it  is 
subjected  is  covered  by  an  incombustible  coating 
which  effectually  prevents  the  access  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  means 
rapid  destruction  is  arrested.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  prevent  the  ultimate  destruction 
of  the  material,  but  instead  of  burning  it  under- 
goes what  Mr.  Dibdin  describes  as  destructive 
distillation,  and  this  process  only  lasts  so  long  as 
it  is  exposed  to  external  heat.  So  soon  as  the 
extraneous  heat  is  removed  the  fire  goes  out, 
and  it  is  therefore  almost  impossible  for  fire  to 
be  communicated  from  one  portion  of  a material 
to  another  which  is  protected  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  inventor. 

Scenery  and  dresses  can  be  protected  more 
readily  than  heavier  materials  on  account  of  the 
larger  quantity  of  the  solution  they  are  capable 
of  absorbing,  and  the  relatively  smaller  quantity 
of  inflammable  gases  given  off  by  their  com- 
bustion. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  invention  would  be 
that  in  the  event  of  a gas-jet  coming  in  contact 
with  any  portion  of  scenery  or  other  materials 
proposed  by  Mr.  Bernheim’ s process  no  further 
damage  would  be  occasioned  beyond  the  destruc- 
tion or  disfigurement  of  the  part  immediately  in 
contact  with  the  flame. 

It  appears  that  the  cost  of  rendering  the 
Grand  Theatre,  at  Rheims,  fire-resisting  so  far 
as  regards  the  scenery,  decorations  and  wood- 
work, was  about  8401.  Mr.  Bernheim  states 
that  the  cost  of  applying  his  invention  to  the 
whole  of  the  combustible  parts  of  a theatre 
ranges  from  4001.  to  3,0001.,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  building,  and  offers  to  make  a trial 
of  his  invention  in  London  on  an  extensive  scale 
in  order  to  test  its  applicability. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  forwarded 
a copy  of  their  officer’s  report  on  Mr.  Bern- 
heim’s  prooess  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and 
informed  his  lordship  at  the  same  time  that  as 
the  Board’s  powers,  with  regard  to  theatres,  are 
limited  to  the  remedying  of  structural  defects 
they  have  no  power  to  enforce  the  use  of  any 
process  for  rendering  any  portion  of  a theatre 
incombustible. 
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A NEW  BUILDING  IN  EDINBURGH. 

After  describing  the  plans  for  a proposed 
new  mission-hall,  to  be  erected  at  the  foot  of 
the  High-street,  in  the  proximity  of  the  house 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Scottish  Reformer, 
John  Knox,  we  expressed  an  opinion  that  the 
proposed  building  was  designed  in  a style 
wholly  unsuited  to  the  site,  the  buildings  upon 
which  bear  the  characteristics  of  the  national 
style  strongly  impressed  upon  them.  The 
building  in  question  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion, and  has  elicited,  in  the  local  press,  an 
unusual  amount  of  hostile  criticism,  and  those 
concerned  with  it  are  taken  to  task  for  their 
want  of  discernment  and  good  taste.  Not  only 
is  this  so,  but,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  such 
circumstances,  the  whole  architectural  profes- 
sion are  stigmatised  as  perpetrators  of  similar 
enormities,  and  the  words  of  Victor  Hugo  are 
quoted  in  confirmation  of  the  bad  taste  of  the 
profession.  The  gifted  Frenchman  remarks  : — 
“To  the  operations  of  ages  and  of  revolutions, 
which,  at  all  events,  devastate  with  impartiality 
and  grandeur,  have  been  added  those  of  the 
cloud  of  school- trained  architects,  licensed, 
privileged,  and  patented,  degrading  with  all  the 
discernment  and  selection  of  bad  taste.” 

Apart  altogether  from  the  position  it  occupies, 
the  building  is  of  itself  a miserable  production, 
exhibiting  in  a feeble-forcible  manner  the  most 
commonplace  details  of  the  style  of  Palladio. 
There  is  a central  arched  doorway  with  moulded 
architrave,  which  is  flanked  by  shops  of  con- 
siderable breadth,  spanned  by  lintels  supported 
only  at  each  end.  The  superstructure  consists 
of  two  stories  divided  into  five  bays  by  massive 
attached  and  unfluted  Corinthian  columns,  two 
of  which  stand  in  the  centre  of  the  voids  left 
for  the  shop-fronts.  Between  these  columns 
appear  the  windows  ; those  on  the  first-floor  are 
arched  and  moulded  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
doorway.  The  upper  windows  have  pediments 
which  are  crushed  up  close  under  a heavy 
architrave,  and  they  are  further  adorned  by 
attached  balusters  above  the  sills.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  usual  dentilled  cornice.  It  is 
maintained, — and  justly,  we  think, — that  the 
money  spent  upon  this  uninteresting  and  in- 
appropriate elevation  would  have  been  amply 
sufficient  for  an  ornate  and  picturesque  facade 
in  the  national  style,  such  as  those  which  have 
been  erected  in  Jeffrey-street,  Cockburn-street, 
&c.  There  is  much  need  of  some  controlling 
power  to  supervise  the  designs  of  buildings 
prior  to  their  erection.  The  Dean  of  Guild 
Court  does  indeed  do  so,  but  its  power  only 
extends  to  matters  of  construction,  sanitary 
appliances,  dec.  ; as  it  is,  the  deed  is  done  beyond 
recall,  and  subsequent  remonstrance  is  useless, 
except  as  a check  upon  future  operations. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE. 

We  regard  with  no  little  interest  the  attempt 
now  being  made  at  Barking  to  precipitate  and 
disinfect,  the  sewage  of  London.  The  fallacy 
which  has  led  to  the  failure  of  so  many  schemes 
of  this  nature  has  been  the  attribution  of  too 
high  a chemical  value  to  the  constituents  of 
sewage.  This  was  taken  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Sewage  as  high  as  2d.  per  ton  for 
ordinary  town  sewage  ; whereas  the  highest 
value  at  which  we  can  arrive,  allowing  a dilution 
of  100  to  1,  is  little  more  than  half  that  figure, 
or  l'2d.  per  ton  of  220  gallons.  This  is  equal  to 
221.  14s.  Gd.  per  million  gallons,  and  the  Sewage 
Purification  Association  propose  to  add  to  this 
chemicals  to  the  value  of  0/.  The  labour  is 
estimated  at  51.  for  the  same  quantity.  The 
dried  residue,  of  which  9 tons  are  said  to  be 
produced  out  of  a million  gallons  of  sewage,  is 
valued  at  27.  10s.  per  ton,  or  22 7.  10s.  for  the 
whole  quantity.  In  round  numbers  this  is 
equivalent  to  the  extraction  of  the  whole 
chemical  value  of  the  sewage  at  a cost  of  147, 
per  million  gallons,  which  we  are  not  at  all  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  impracticable.  The  question 
of  market,  of  course,  is  a matter  not  so  easy  to 
dispose  .of  by  anticipation.  Still,  as  on  the 
figures  that  we  have  given  there  is  a margin  of 
97.,  or  a possible  chemical  value  of  317.  14s.  6d. 
against  a selling  price  of  227.  10s.,  we  are  not 
precluded  from  the  hope  that  it  may  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  agriculturist  to  make  use  of  the 
manure. 

At  all  events,  it  is  matter  for  congratulation 
to  see  any  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  of  a desire  really  to 
grapple  with  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  great 


problem,  to  solve  which  they  were  called  into 
existence.  Of  all  anomalies,  not  even  to  say  of 
all  legislative  scandals,  none  can  be  greater  than 
the  exemption  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  king- 
dom, seated  on  her  most  important  waterway, 
from  those  rules  of  health  and  of  decency  which 
the  State  is  endeavouring  to  enforce  on  all 
other  towns  and  rivers.  The  exemption  (if  it 
really  exist,  as  to  which  we  have  before  shown 
that  there  is  room  for  grave  doubt)  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  from  the  ordinary 
responsibility  of  other  corporations  or  indivi- 
duals in  this  matter,  is  due  to  misapprehension. 
When  the  Act  on  which  they  rely  for  immunity 
was  being  passed,  arrangements  were  in  pro- 
gress for  the  purification  of  the  sewage  by  an 
independent  association,  that  expected  to  make 
much  money  out  of  the  article.  This  fell 
through,  no  doubt  from  the  over-estimate  above 
referred  to  of  the  value  of  the  product ; and 
thus  London  was  caught  in  a trap.  That  in 
some  way  or  other  the  pollution  of  the  Thames 
by  enormous  streams  of  crude  sewage  must  be 
put  a stop  to  is  a part  of  the  very  A B C of 
sanitary  science. 

If  the  market  should  not  be  found , or,  indeed,  in 
any  event,  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  what  lias 
been  the  further  experience  of  our  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  E.  C.  Trapp,  who  in  March  last  (see 
vol.  xliv.,  p.  296)  wrote,  in  reference  to  an 
article  in  our  columns  of  the  17th  February, 
that  he  was  about  to  carry  out  some  works  for 
a small  local  board  district,  with  a view  to  the 
profitable  utilisation  of  sewage.  Our  own 
remarks  had  included  a chemical  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  this  refuee,  with  reference  to  a 
German  plan  for  distilling  the  same  into  gas. 
The  great  value  of  such  a satisfactory  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  perplexed  problems  of 
modern  civilisation  (if  possible)  invests  any 
practical  experience  that  may  be  obtained  with 
unusual  value.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear 
whether  Mr.  Trapp  has  continued  to  obtain 
from  this  source  “a  brilliant  light,  equal  or 
superior  to  gas  light  from  coal.” 


LONDON  AND  THE  SESSION  OF  1884. 

Signs  are  already  manifest  of  some  of  the 
more  important  changes  in  London  and  in 
municipal  control,  due  to  existing  public  enter- 
prise, which  Parliament  will  be  moved  to  ratify 
in  the  ensuing  session.  Taking,  firstly,  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  we  find  that  body 
will  apply  for  powers  to  fix  on  a remodelled 
basis  the  contributions  by  insurance  companies 
insuring  from  fire  property  in  the  metropolis ; 
and  for  emancipation  from  an  existing  Act 
which  prevents  them  from  estimating,  asreq  uired 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Fire-brigade, 
any  higher  sum  than  would  be  produced  by  a 
rate  of  one  half-penny  in  the  pound.  A notable 
conflict  of  the  past  summer  will  probably  be 
adjusted  by  the  Board’s  Bill  for  the  compulsory 
closing  of  certain  of  the  shafts  which  the 
Metropolitan  District  Railway  Company  opened 
under  their  Act  of  1881.  These  are  six  in 
number : four  in  the  gardens  of  the  Victoria 
Embankment  between  Whitehall-place  and  the 
Temple  Gardens  ; the  fifth  in  the  Embankment 
roadway  opposite  Montague  House ; and  the 
sixth  in  Victoria-street  near  the  company’s 
station.  The  Government  stipulate  there  shall 
be  no  “ ventilator  or  air-hole  of  any  kind  ” in 
the  tunnels, — mainly  under  Crown  lands, — of 
the  projected  underground  line  from  Padding- 
ton to  Westminster.  The  new  contemplated 
thoroughfares  consist  of  one  from  Kentish 
Town-road  (a  continuation  of  Clarence-road) 
westwards  to  the  junction  of  King’s-road  with 
Great  College-street,  in  St.  Pancras  parish  ; one 
from  Cotton-street  to  Preston’ s-road,  in  All 
Saints’,  Poplar;  and  in  the  Liberty  of  the 
Clink,  St.  Saviour’s,  for  the  extension  north- 
wards of  Great  Guildford-street  to  Bankside, 
at  White  Hind-alley.  Minor  projects  embrace 
the  acquisition  of  property  in  Elm-street, 
Fleur-de-Lys-court,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  for 
purposes  of  the  Gray’s-lnn-road  improvements. 
As  regards  their  Commons  Acts,  they  purpose 
to  bring  the  Firs,  a highly  picturesque  group  of 
trees  at  North  End,  Hampstead  Heath,*  and 
Sol’s  Hole,  Plumstead,  respectively,  within 
their  present  schemes  for  the  preservation  of 
those  localities.  The  site  for  the  river  subway 
is  definitely  chosen.  Two  tunnels,  for  vehicular 
and  foot  traffic,  are  to  be  made  by  Hermitage 
Wharf,  Wapping,  from  a point  lying  between 
St.  Katharine’s  and  Londou  Docks.  Two  main 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xliv,,  p.  625, 


approaches  to  the  subway,  north  and  south 
respectively,  will  start  from  Upper  East  Smith- 
field,  at  the  London  Docks  gateway  (absorbing 
in  part  Nightingale-lane),  and  from  the  inter- 
section of  Abbey-street  (formerly  Neckinger- 
road)  with  Dockhead  (formerly  Parker’s-row). 
Other  subsidiary  roads  are  planned  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  principal  thoroughfares  on  either 
side  of  the  water.  Lazily,  the  Board  seek 
authority  to  establish  and  maintain  ferries 
across  the  Thames,  two  lines  for  which  are 
already  chosen  : between  North  Woolwich 
Railway  Station  and  Nile-street,  Woolwich ; 
and  between  Ferry-street,  Isle  of  Dogs,  and  the 
Horseferry-road,  Greenwich. 

The  School  Board  for  London  schedule  eighty- 
two  sites  to  be  obtained  by  them,  whereon  to 
erect  public  elementary  schools,  in  the  several 
board  divisions  of  Lambeth  (say  twenty-three 
schools)  ; Marylebone  (nine)  ; Greenwich, 
Hackney,  and  Chelsea  (eight  apiece)  ; Finsbury 
and  Tower  Hamlets  (seven  apiece)  ; and  South- 
wark (two).  These  comprise  the  enlargement 
of  one  or  two  existing  premises,  and  seven 
alternative  schemes.  Reckoning  with  the 
Board’s  own  separate  items,  it  would  appear 
that  509  inhabited  houses  are  condemned  by  them 
to  demolition.  The  aggregate  area  to  be  appro- 
priated, including  gardens,  nursery  - grounds, 
stable-yards,  and  the  like,  together  with  a small 
extentof  vacant  land,  amounts  tonearly40acres.* 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  case  not  only  are 
the  districts  concerned  thickly  populated,  but 
to  provide  increased  school  accommodation  pre- 
supposes that  the  evicted  inhabitants  will 
abide  in  the  neighbourhood  in  each  instance. 
Viewed,  therefore,  by  the  light  of  the  now 
agitation  on  the  question  of  overcrowding,  one 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Board’s  action  in 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the  Education 
Acts  does  not  diminish  the  evils  that  oppress 
the  London  poor. 


THE  BELT  LIBEL  CASE. 

Judgment  was  given  on  Saturday  last  in  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division  on  the  application  for 
a new  trial  of  this  protracted  case.  The  appli- 
cation was  argued  at  great  length  at  the  last 
sittings  of  the  Court,  and  had  stood  over  for 
some  time  to  enable  the  judges  to  consider 
their  decision.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
trial  resulted  in  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
5,0007.  damages.  A new  trial  was  applied  for 
on  various  grounds,  the  chief  of  which  were 
alleged  misdirection  of  the  jury  by  the  judge 
who  tried  the  case  (Mr.  Baron  Huddleston), 
and  an  excessive  award  of  damages  by  the  jury. 
The  judges  before  whom  the  application  was 
argued  were  Lord  Justice  Coleridge,  Mr.  Justice 
Denman,  and  Mr.  Justice  Manisty.  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman  concurred 
in  thinking  there  ought  to  be  a new  trial, 
though  they  were  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  the 
grounds,  nor  as  to  the  extent,  to  which  the  new 
trial  should  be  granted ; and,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Lord  Chief  Justice  intimated 
this  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  in  order  “ that 
the  parties  might,  if  possible,  approach  each 
other.”  This  was  understood  to  suggest  that 
they  should  agree  together  to  reduce  the  damages 
in  order  to  avoid  a new  trial,  but  they  could  not 
“approach  each  other,”  and  had  come  to  no 
agreement  when  the  Summer  Assizes  arrived  ; 
and  afterwards  the  Vacation  and  the  Autumn 
Assizes  separated  the  Judges,  and  the  other 
business  of  the  sittings  had  prevented  them 
coming  together  until  now  to  deliver  their 
judgments.  Those  judgments, now  delivered, were 
to  the  effect  already  stated,  Lord  Coleridge  and 
Mr.  Justice  Denman  concurring  in  thinking  that 
the  verdict  could  not  stand,  the  former  thinking 
it  altogether  wrong,  the  latter  thinking  it  wrong 
as  to  the  two  important  points  of  the  two, 
competitions,  and  the  damages  excessive  and 
exaggerated  in  amount, — Mr.  Justice  Manisty 
alone  thinking  it  right,  but,  to  avoid  a new 
trial,  concurring  in  a reduction  of  the  damages 
to  5007.  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman. 

The  case  was  ordered  to  stand  over  until 
Friday,  the  21st  inst.,  to  see  whether  the 
plaintiff  will  consent  to  the  reduction  of  the 
damages  to  5007. ; if  not,  there  will  be  a new 
trial. 

[It  was  stated  in  Thursday’s  evening  papers 
that  Mr.  Belt  has  decided  to  accept  the  sug- 
gested compromise.] 


• About  a square  quarter-mile,  or  rather  more  than 
seven  times  the  space  of  Lincoln ’s-Inn  Fields,  measuring 
its  extreme  limits. 


Dec.  22,  1883.] 
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THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Corporate 
Members  was  beld  on  Tuesday  evening,  the 
18th  of  December,  Mr.  Brunlees,  F.R.  S.  E., 
President,  in  the  chair,  to  receive  a report  from 
the  outgoing  Council  on  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  Institution,  and  on  the  principal  matters 
that  had  engaged  their  attention  during  the 
now  expiring  year. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  that,  owing  to  the 
policy  pursued  by  successive  Councils,  the 
Institution  had  become  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  prosperous  of  scientific  societies, — 
not  only  financially,  but  also  in  respect  of  the 
amount  of  professional  knowledge  diffused  by 
its  publications.  The  Constitution  was  now 
sufficiently  broad  to  include  as  corporate  mem- 
bers all  persons  who  had  acquired  eminence  in 
the  profession,  or  who,  by  their  training  and 
experience,  were  entitled  to  be  considered  civil 
engineers,  whatever  branch  of  engineering  they 
might  follow. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  the  president 
presented  the  Telford  medals,  the  Telford  and 
Manby  premiums  and  the  Miller  prizes  for  1883, 
and  the  Howard  quinquennial  prize  for  1882  to 
the  several  recipients.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  then  duly  elected  to  serve  on  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year : — President,  Sir 
J.  W.  Bazalgette,  C.B.;  vice-presidents,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  E.  Woods,  Mr. 
G.  B.  Bruce,  and  Sir  John  Coode ; other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  Mr.  B.  Baker,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Barry,  Mr.  G.  Berkley,  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
F.R.S.,  Mi-.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass, 
Mr.  C.  D.  Fox,  Mr.  A.  Giles,  M.P.,  Mr.  H. 
Ilayter,  Mr.  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece, 
F.R.S.,  Sir  Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  J. 
Reed,  K.C.B.,  M.P.,  Sir  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S., 
and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  bart,  F.R.S. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  RAILWAY  AND 
TRAMWAY  COMMUNICATION  IN  IRE- 
LAND. 

In  the  course  of  a paper  read  recently  at  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  on 
the  above  subject,  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Crook,  it  was 
seated  that  in  consequence  of  the  legislation  of 
last  session,  by  which  the  Treasury  is  empowered 
to  guarantee,  uuder  certain  circumstances, 
dividend  to  the  extent  of  2 per  cent,  on  the 
capital  of  Light  Railway  and  Tramway  Com- 
panies, a great  impetus  lias  been  given  to  the 
promotion  of  schemes  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  such  communication  in  Ireland.  Mr. 
Crook  further  observed  that  “there  is  still  a 
point  in  the  gauge  question  which  so  far  appears 
to  have  been  generally  overlooked,  and  that  is 
that  a railway  with  the  ordinary  type  of  rail, 
and  a tramway  with  the  usual  grooved  rail,  even 
when  nominally  of  the  same  gauge,  are  not 
actually  so,  and  the  vehicles  adapted  for 
running  on  the  one  would  not  travel  properly 
on  the  other.  This  point  arose  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  tramways, 
which  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  were  to  be 
constructed  for  the  transit  of  ordinary  railway 
rolling  stcck.  In  consequence,  the  Glasgow 
tramways  have  been  constructed  to  a gauge  of 
4 ft.  7£  in.,  instead  of  4 ft.  84  in.,  so  that  the 
railway  wagons  run  upon  their  flanges  in  the 
groove  of  the  tram-rail.  If  the  speeds  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Act  are  attained  on  tramways, 
the  rolling  stock  and  road  will  have  to  be  pretty 
much  of  the  ordinary  railway  type  ; and  where 
tramways  are  constructed  partly  in  private 
lands  and  partly  on  public  roads  and  streets,  a 
special  form  of  rail  will  bo  required  to  carry  the 
track  across  places  where  the  ordinary  railway 
rail  would  not  be  admissible. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  very  stringent 
regulations  will  be  made  for  lines  laid  mostly 
along  the  public  roads.  Paving  is  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  question  because  of  its  great 
cost.  But  tram-rails  of  the  usual  type  cannot 
be  laid  on  unpaved  roadways  without  destroying 
the  roads  for  all  ordinary  traffic.  It  is  im- 
possible to  maintain  a macadamised  road  level 
in  the  rigid  rails  ; and,  moreover,  when  the  rails 
are  laid  at  one  side  of  the  road,  they  entirely 
destroy  its  drainage.  In  cases  where  the  road 
is  of  sufficient  width,  it  would  be  best  to  have 
rails  of  the  railway  type  laid  upon  a slightly- 
raised  bench  like  a footwalk,  with  a curb  laid  at 
the  side  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  curb  being 
laid  at  such  a distance  from  the  nearest  rail  of 
the  tramway  as  will  give  full  clearance  between 


vehicles  on  the  tramway  and  those  on  the  road. 
Where  the  roads  are  not  wide  enough  to  permit 
of  a double  line  of  ordinary  traffic  as  well  as 
the  tramway,  it  will  be  necessary  to  widen  the 
road  by  the  purchase  of  land.  By  giving  up  a 
portion  of  the  roadway  entirely  to  the  tramway, 
the  ordinax-y  traffic  of  the  road  will  be  more 
safely  conducted.” 

This  may  be  admitted,  but  how  is  the  ordi- 
nary traffic  in  that  case  to  cross  from  one  side 
of  the  road  to  the  other,  which  one  may  suppose 
to  be  a tolerably  frequent  necessity  ? 


THE  CLOCK  AND  BELLS  AT  THE  NEW 
LAW  COURTS. 

The  clock  and  bells  in  the  great  tower  of  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice  were  formally  started 
at  mid-day  on  Tuesday  last,  the  18th  inst., — a 
day  which  happened  to  be  the  second  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  the  architect  of  the  Courts, 
Mr.  Street,  R.A.  It  was  expected  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Edmund  Street  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield 
(who  have  charge  of  the  completion  of  the 
buildings)  would  have  been  present,  but  they 
were  both  unavoidably  absent,  and  the  clock 
was  started  by  Mr.  Gandy,  surveyor.  The 
operation  merely  consisted  in  severing  a cord 
which  held  the  pendulum  to  one  side. 

The  clock,  with  the  bells,  dials,  &c.,  were 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Gillett  & Co.,  of 
Croydon,  who  have  been  engaged  on  the  work 
almost  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
frame  of  the  clock  is  of  solid  cast  iron,  and 
measures  8 ft.  long  by  3 ft.  6 in.  deep,  and  is 
planed  perfectly  true  both  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  All  the  wheels  of  the  clock  are  of 
solid  gun-metal,  turned,  cut,  and  polished  by 
machinery ; and  some  idea  of  the  powerful 
nature  of  such  a clock  may  be  gained  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  larger  wheels  measure  24  in. 
in  diameter.  All  the  pinions  are  cut  out  of 
solid  steel.  The  escapement  is  that  which  is 
technically  called  the  “ double  three-legged 
gravity,”  and  the  pendulum  is  a compensated 
one,  made  of  zinc  and  iron  tubes,  which  pre- 
vents the  clock  from  being  affected  by  changes 
in  the  weather.  The  “ bob  ” weighs  3 cwt.  The 
pendulum  beats  two  seconds  of  time  at  each 
swing,  and  is  some  15  ft.  long  altogether.  A 
notable  feature  of  this  clock  is  the  introduction 
of  Messrs.  Gillett  & Co.’s  patent  “ Remontoire 
Train,”  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  a con- 
trivance for  causing  the  outside  hands  which  over- 
look the  street  to  jump  simultaneously  at  every 
thirtieth  second,  remaining  stationary  in  the 
meantime.  This  contrivance  was  first  applied  by 
the  firm  to  the  Manchester  Town-hall  clock, 
erected  by  them  some  four  years  ago.  The  new 
dials,  which  measure  8 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter,  are 
purposely  divided  into  half -minutes  all  the  way 
round,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  “ Remon- 
toire ” arrangement.  The  dials  themselves  are 
cast  all  in  one  piece.  The  two  dials  are  secured 
to  each  other  inside  the  drum  by  strong  iron 
tie-rods.  The  clock  is  fitted  with  the  firm’s 
improved  maintaining  power  and  winding  gear, 
the  former  to  keep  the  clock  going  during  the 
operation  of  winding,  whilst  the  latter  is  a 
device  for  enabling  the  hands  to  be  turned 
either  way  without  doing  any  injury  whatever 
to  the  machinery.  The  weights  which  act  as 
the  motive  power  are  composed  of  sixty-three 
cast-iron  “ shifters,”  each  weighing  56  lb.,  these 
giving  a total  of  1 ton  11£  cwt.  altogether.  There 
is  attached  to  the  clock  a self-acting  gas  appa- 
ratus, by  means  of  which  the  gas  is  turned  up 
and  down  by  the  clock,  without  requiring  a man 
to  go  up  to  do  this.  It  is  so  arranged  also  that 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year  are  taken  into 
account.  The  clock  is  guaranteed  by  the 
makers  to  keep  within  one  second  per  week. 

The  bells,  which  give  out  the  St.  Mary 
of  Cambridge  chimes,  are  hung  in  the  belfry  a 
few  feet  above  the  clock.  They  are  of  the 
following  dimensions  and  notes  : — 

Tn.  Cwt.  Qr.  Lb. 

No.  1 ...  Note  B ...  Weight  0 12  0 14 

„ 2 ...  „ A ...  „ 0 15  3 4 

„ 3 ...  „ G ...  „ 1110 

„ 4 ...  „ D ...  „ 2 7 2 0 

Hour  Bell  „ C ...  ,,3  8 0 0 

Total  weight  8 4 2 18 

The  framing  which  carries  them  is  of  massive 
oak  timber.  The  hammerhead  which  strikes 
the  hour  on  the  large  bell  weighs  in  itself 
180  lb. 

As  heard  in  Fleet-street,  Bell-yard,  and  the 
vicinity,  the  tone  of  the  bells  (especially  the 
quarters)  appears  to  be  satisfactory. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  IN  FETTER  LANE. 

Two  prominent  blocks  of  buildings  in  Fetter- 
lane,  Rolls  - buildings,  and  Bream’s -buildings, 
which  have  for  some  months  past  been  in  course 
of  erection,  are  now  externally  completed. 
The  new  Birkbeck  Institute,  which  has  two  lofty 
and  commanding  frontages  to  Rolls-buildings 
and  Bream’s -buildings  respectively,  has  been 
raised  to  its  full  altitude.  It  is  80  ft.  in  height, 
the  Bream’s-buildings  frontage  having  a massive 
stone  cornice  4 ft.  in  height.  The  building  is 
divided  into  two  portions,  the  main  half  being 
that  facing  Bream’s-buildings.  The  first  floor 
of  this  portion  will  contain  the  reading-room, 
magazine -room,  lending  library,  and  coffee- 
room  ; whilst  on  the  second  and  third  floors  are 
the  class-rooms.  That  portion  of  the  structure 
facing  Rolls-buildings  has  continuous  three- 
light  mullion  windows  in  Portland  stone,  on 
each  story,  and  massive  entrances  at  the  east 
and  west  sides,  upwards  of  16  ft.  in  height  to 
the  apex  of  an  ornamental  surmounting  arch, 
resting  on  carved  cantilevers.  In  this  part  of 
the  building  will  be  a spacious  lecture-room, 
66  ft.  by  50  ft.,  with  circular  galleries,  and 
capable  of  seating  1,200  persons. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  Institute  is 
Messrs.  Burt’s  new  printing  establishment, 
which  has  just  been  completed.  It  has  three 
prominent  frontages,  to  Rolls-buildings,  Fetter- 
lane,  and  Bream’s-buildings  respectively,  each 
nearly  120  ft.  in  length,  the  structure  covering 
a ground  area  of  more  than  a quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  building  is  upwards  of  70  ft.  in 
height,  and  contains  five  floors,  each  floor  con- 
taining ranges  of  recessed  Gothic  windows.  The 
building  has  cost  10,0001. 

The  elevations  of  both  the  Birkbeck  Institute 
and  Messrs.  Burt’s  premises  are  in  red  brick, 
with  stone  dressings.  Messrs.  Fowler  & Hill 
are  the  architects  of  the  Institute,  and  Mr. 
Nightingale,  of  the  Albert  Embankment  Works, 
Lambeth,  is  the  contractor  for  both  buildings. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  ON  AND  NEAR  THE 
VICTORIA  EMBANKMENT. 

The  frontage  of  that  portion  of  the  Thames 
Embankment  extending  westward  from  the 
offices  of  the  London  School  Board  to  Norfolk- 
street  is  at  present  undergoing  important  im- 
provements by  the  erection  of  several  extensive 
and  costly  buildings.  When  the  whole  of  the 
buildings  now  in  course  of  construction,  and 
others  shortly  to  be  commenced,  are  finished, 
they  will  have  a continuous  frontage  to  the 
Embankment  of  upwards  of  300  ft.  in  length, 
together  with  return  frontages  to  the  streets 
leading  from  this  part  of  the  Embankment  to 
the  Strand. 

To  the  west  of  the  intended  enlargement  of 
the  School  Board  buildings,  to  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  an  additional  frontage  of  about 
40  ft.  towards  the  Embankment,  at  a cost  of 
53,0001.,  a new  block  of  buildingB,  intended  for 
offices  and  residential  chambers,  is  now  actively 
in  progress.  These  buildings,  which  have  a 
frontage  to  the  Embankment  of  about  60  ft.  in 
length,  are  Gothic  in  character,  faced  with  red 
brick,  and  with  Portland  stone  windows  and 
dressings.  Mr.  H.  C.  Boyes,  of  Bow-churchyard, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  George  Green  is  the 
contractor. 

Immediately  to  the  rear  of  these  buildings, 
on  the  north  side,  with  their  principal  frontage 
to  Arundel-street,  a similar  block  of  offices  and 
residential  chambers  is  likewise  in  conrse  of 
erection,  for  the  Law  Land  Company,  their 
general  architectural  features  resembling  those 
just  referred  to.  Mr.  Dunn,  of  John-street,  Pall- 
mall,  is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Chappell  is  the 
contractor. 

To  the  north  of  the  last-named  premises,  and 
immediately  adjoining  them,  is  the  Temple 
Hotel,  a prominent  Gothic  structure  on  the 
east  side  of  Arundel-street,  which  has  just 
been  completed,  and  is  intended  to  be  opened 
for  business  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year.  It  is  faced  with  red  brick,  stone  dress- 
ings being  freely  introduced.  The  approach  to 
the  hotel  is  by  a flight  of  steps  leading  into  a 
vestibule.  Mr.  Dunn  is  also  the  architect  of 
this  building,  and  Mr.  Patrick  is  the  contractor. 

On  the  opposite  or  west  side  of  Arundel- 
street,  with  its  main  frontage  to  the  Embank- 
ment, the  new  Arundel  Hotel  is  in  course  of 
construction  : a large  building  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  architecture,  and  faced  with  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone.  Mr.  Dunn  is  also  the  architect 
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of  this  hotel,  and  Mr.  Morter,  of  Stratford,  is 

the  contractor.  The  estimated  cost  of  this 
building  is  upwards  of  25,0001. 

To  the  west  of  this  hotel,  and  extending 
along  the  Embankment  to  Norfolk- street,  the 
Law  Land  Company,  who  have  purchased  the 
existing  old  buildings,  are  about  to  erect  offices 
and  residential  chambers. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD.* 

APPLICATION  FOB  LETTEBS  PATENT. 

5,734.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Door-handles. 
(Com.  by  C.  E.  Lacey,  Calais.)  Dec.  13,  1883. 

NOTICE  TO  PBOCEED 

has  been  given  by  the  following  applicant  on 
the  date  named  : — 

Dec.  11,  1883. 

5,333.  W.  P.  Kelly,  Mount  Brandon.  Appara- 
tus for  retaining  and  releasing  window-blind 
cords,  &c.  Nov.  12,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  week  ending  December  16,  1883. 

1,599.  A.  F.  Andressen,  London.  Smoke- 
preventing  and  fuel-saving  grates  and  stoves. 
March  29,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  draught  is  so  arranged  that  it  strikes  the  fire  on  the 
front  and  top,  whereby  this  part  of  the  fire  is  kept  briskly 
burning,  and  the  unconsumed  black  coal  is  below. 

2,029.  C.  E.  Davis,  Bath-locking  or  keying 
together  bricks  employed  for  building  purposes. 
April  21,  1883.  Price  2d. 

Holes  or  passages  are  made  through  the  bricks,  in  which 
are  placed  plugs,  and  each  of  these  enters  the  passages  in 
two  adjacent  bricks  and  locks  them  together.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2.078.  D.  S.  Keith,  Toronto,  Cauada.  Water- 
closets  and  valve-apparatus  applicable  thereto. 
April  24,  1883.  Price  6d. 

The  basins  have  the  usual  plunger  chamber,  and  the 
cistern  has  a ball-valve  which  can  close  the  discharge 
opening  therefrom.  A tilting  disc-valve,— the  stem  of 
which  is  acted  on  by  a pusher,— governs  the  entrunce  of 
the  water  into  the  basin. 

2.079.  H.  H.  Lake,  London.  Apparatus  for 
disinfecting  or  deodorising  water  - closets, 
sewers,  &c.  (Com.  by  C.  F.  Pike,  Philadelphia, 
and  G.  F.  Colliugs,  Now  Jersey,  U.S.A.)  April 
24,  1883.  Price  Gd. 

The  inlet  of  the  place  to  be  disinfected  is  dosed,  and  all 
the  air  expelled  therefrom  when  fumes  or  gases  that  are 
suitable  are  introduced,  and  the  vent  is  closed. 

2,199.  T.  Smith,  Sunbury.  Materials  for 
making  cements,  capable  also  of  being  used  for 
other  purposes.  May  1,  1883.  Price  4d. 

A mixture  is  made  of  the  scrapings  of  macadamised 
roads,  well-washed  chalk,  and  coke,  aud  these  materials 
when  well  ground  together  are  placed  in  melted  sulphur 
and  well  stirred.  Sand  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
scrapings  of  roads.  The  material  can  be  used  lor  cements, 
&c.,  for  building,  and  paving  for  tiles,  for  lining  tanks, 
cisterns,  Ac.,  for  castings,  aud  for  joining  articles  together. 
When  a small  quantity  of  bitumen  or  pitch  is  added,  it  can 
be  used  for  jointing  pipes,  and  for  covering  electric  wires, 
&c.  Any  colour  can  be  added,  but  when  a light  colour 
is  required  the  coke  is  omitted,  and  the  material  can  be 
made  any  light  shade  that  may  be  required. 


IRON  AND  CONCRETE. 

Silt, — My  letter  to  you  last  week  [p.  804]  on 
this  subject  was  written  somewhat  hurriedly, 
aud  it  is  evident  from  your  editorial  note  that 
I did  not  sufficiently  explain  myself  when  I 
said,— “ The  combination  of  two  such  different 
materials  in  one  member  must  result  in  the 
entire  uselessness  of  one  or  the  other.”  I 
trust,  therefore,  that  I may  be  permitted  to 
show  that  my  statement  will  bear  criticism,  and 
will,  I think,  prove  to  be  correct. 

In  the  same  paragraph  I said  that  concrete 
was  practically  incapable  of  tension.  The  con- 
sideration of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  made 
almost  proves  this  statement ; but  in  order  to 
be  perfectly  clear,  we  will  assume  that  the  par- 
ticular piece  of  concrete  under  examination,  say, 
a beam  a foot  square,  and  10  ft.  between  the 
bearings,  is  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken 
granite  and  Portland  cement.  If  the  concrete 
is  properly  made,  no  two  pieces  of  the  aggre- 
gate will  touch,  but  there  will  be  a thin  layer  of 
cement  round  each  of  the  larger,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  with  smaller  aggregate,  each 
piece  surrounded  by  the  thin  layer  of  cement 
in  similar  manner. 

I believe  some  experiments  have  been  made 
as  to  the  deflective  power  of  a rod  of  Portland 
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cement,  but  I have  not  the  particulars  before 
me.  The  rod  was,  I think,  12  in.  long  and  J in. 
square,  and  the  amount  of  deflection  which  was 
possible  without  fracture  was  something  con- 
siderably less  than  O'l  in., — sufficient  to  prove 
that  for  practical  purposes  cement  is  incapable 
of  deflection  or  tension.  With  respect  to  the 
aggregate,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  produce 
experiments  to  prove  that  the  pieces  of  broken 
granite  are  incapable  of  tension  ; and  as  far  as 
the  adhesion  of  the  cement  to  the  aggregate  is 
concerned,  it  is  clear  that  the  least  relaxation 
of  that  adhesion  means  fracture  to  a greater  or 
lesser  degree. 

Concrete  is,  therefore,  composed  of  materials 
which  are  of  themselves  incapable  of  tension, 
and  the  concrete  must,  therefore,  be,  and  is,  of 
the  same  inflexible  nature.  What,  then,  would 
be  the  result  of  producing  deflection  in  the 
concrete  beam,  and  how  would  the  introduction 
of  iron  rods  placed  longitudinally,  as  suggested 
by  your  correspondents,  in  the  lower  half,  increase 
its  strength  or  give  it  that  power  of  tension  so 
much  desired  ? I am  afraid  it  must  be  considered 
that  a concrete  beam,  like  a stone  one,  is  prac- 
tically rigid,  and  that  as  soon  as  deflection 
commences,  so  does  fracture;  in  the  case  of 
stone,  it  being  one  piece,  the  decided  fracture 
would  probably  be  quicker  and  more  sudden 
than  with  concrete,  for  the  concrete  being  com- 
posed of  irregular  pieces  and  consequently 
broken  jointed,  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
adhesion  between  the  aggregate  striation  to 
commence  in  a very  minute  and  almost  unap- 
preciable  form,  but  still  fracture  would  have 
commenced,  and  the  end  could  not  be  far  off. 
Now  suppose  an  iron  rod  inserted  longitudinally 
3 in.  from  the  bottom  of  the  beam.  The  beam 
being  rigid  the  rod  would  be  perfectly  at  rest, 
and  not  till  the  beam  was  deflected  would  the 
rod  do  any  work,  but  by  then  fracture  would 
have  commenced  in  the  concrete  beam,  and 
hence  all  the  work,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
concrete,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  rod ; there- 
fore, the  rod  to  be  of  any  use  must  be  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  which  it  is  intended  the 
concrete  beam  should  do,  plus  the  weight  of  the 
concrete,  in  which  case  it  is  evident  the  concrete 
is  not  required.  This,  of  course,  is  assuming 
that  the  ends  of  the  rod  are  fixed;  if  they  are 
not,  I do  not  see  how  any  appreciable  strain 
could  come  on  it  at  all,  for,  as  cement  has  no 
power  (or,  at  all  events,  but  little)  of  adhesion 
to  metal,  the  rod  would  run  loose  in  the  con- 
crete. 

I believe  that  concrete  has  a great  future 
before  it  as  a building  material  to  be  used  in  a 
similarjmanner,  and  treated  in  the  same  way,  as 
stone  or  brick  ; it  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
when  properly  made,  the  best  substitute  for 
stone  known,  and  unlike  most  imitations,  is  not 
only  cheaper,  but  in  the  great  number  of 
instances  better  than  the  material  of  which  it 
takes  the  place.  It  is  capable  of  any  amount 
of  ornamental  or  architectural  treatment,  and, 
unlike  terra-cotta,  is  true  to  form  and  design. 

It  may  be  made  in  districts  where  building 
stone  or  good  bricks  are  not  to  be  procured,  and 
as  it  utilises  as  aggregate  many  waste  products 
it  can  always  be  produced  at  a moderate 
cost. 

Although  some  architects  have  used  concrete 
very  largely,  there  is  no  doubt  that  as  a general 
rule  it  is  not  regarded  in  a favourable  light:  the 
reasons  are  that,  firstly,  it  has  only  lately  been 
introduced  in  a form  suitable  to  the  requisites 
of  the  day;  and,  secondly,  failure  in  a new 
material  means  ruin,  and  of  course  there 
have  been  many  failures  of  concrete,  and  it 
naturally  makes  architects  timid  of  using  a 
material,  of  the  permanency  of  which  there  is 
any  doubt ; but  if  those  failures  are  examined 
it  will  be  found  that  invariably  they  have 
resulted  from  the  inexperience  of  those 
engaged  in  the  work,  leading  to  the  use  of  im- 
proper aggregate  or  bad  cement,  or  from 
the  non  - observance  of  some  of  those 
numerous  points  which  it  is  necessary  to  pay 
attention  to  in  order  that  good  concrete  may  be 
produced,  a knowledge  of  which  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  experience.  My  apology,  therefore, 
for  addressing  you  at  this  length  is  that,  when  I 
see  that  the  use  of  concrete  may  possibly  result 
in  a failure,  through  what  to  my  mind  seems  a 
misconceived  opinion  of  its  properties  and 
capabilities,  I think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to 
hint  at  a few  of  the  difficulties  attending  its 
manufacture  and  use. 

Henry  Faija. 

*#*  Another  important  letter  on  this  subject 
we  are  obliged  to  defer  till  next  week. 


“PARTY  WALLS.” 

Sir^  In  the  Builder  of  the  1st  December 
[ p.  715]  Professor  Kerr  is  reported  to  have  said,  in 
reference  to  party  walls,  that,  by  the  law  laid 
down  in  the  Building  Act, — “ The  building 
owner  on  one  side  of  the  wall  dared  not  touch  a 
brick  on  his  oivn  side  of  the  wall  without  giving 
his  neighbour  three  months’  notice,”  &c. 

This  statement  surely  requires  some  modi- 
fication. 

As  a general  rule  it  applies  when  a wall  has 
to  be  raised  and  the  adjoining  owners’  half  has 
to  be  built  upon,  or  is  interfered  with  in  any 
way. 

But  cases  sometimes  occur  where  thebuildino- 
owner’s  half  of  the  wall  is  of  sufficient  thiclf- 
ness  to  build  upon,  so  that  he  need  not  interfere 
with  the  adjoining  owner  at  all. 

There  are,  also,  cases  where  the  whole  of  a 
party  wall  belongs  to  the  owner  who  intonds  to 
raise  the  same. 

An  owner  can  also  cut  into  a party  wall  on 
his  own  side  without  giving  notice. 

PniLir  B.  Lee. 


“ QUANTITIES.” 

Sir, — I am  of  opinion  that  if  “ A Provincial 
Architect  ” [see  Builder , p.  804,  ante]  gives 
proper  attention  to  the  drawings  and  speci- 
fication, he  will  have  no  time  to. take  off  quanti- 
ties, but  will  hand  that  work  over  to  a pro- 
perly-qualified surveyor  whose  constant  experi- 
ence will  enable  him  to  do  it  iu  a much 
better  way. 

Is  it  not  possible, — nay,  probable, — that  a 
surveyor  feels  that  his  interests  are  the  samo  as 
the  architect’s,  and  while  endeavouring  to  see 
that  the  builder  is  not  injured  by  work  omitted, 
is  equally  anxious  that  the  client  should  not  pay 
for  more  than  he  gets  ? 

My  experience  shows  that  quantity  surveyors 
are  very  accurate,  and  that  their  quantities  are 
rarely  excessive,  while  on  the  other  hand  I have 
known  many  instances  of  low  tenders  obtained 
from  the  architect’s  own  quantities,  with  very 
unfortunate  results  to  all  concerned. 

A.R.I.B.A. 

ELM  BLOCK  FLOORS. 

Sir, — The  interpretation  of  your  correspondent 
“P”  [p.  774]iscorrect.  For  deal  blocks  I have  always 
used  lA-in.  stuff,  but  elm,  if  thinner  than  2£  in., 
would  be  likely  to  turn  up,  especially  with  the 
slightest  moisturo  beneath.  Elm  bedded  in  moist 
earth  is  said  to  last  longer  than  oak,  but  not  if  it  be. 
subject  to  being  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry. 

William  White,  F.S.A. 


CIRCULARS. 

SiR, — I read  with  much  interest  the  article  on 
‘ ‘ Circulars  ” in  your  last  issue  [p.  778] . because  it  had  a 
very  intimate  bearing  on  a work  the  Leeds  and  York- 
shire Architectural  Society  have  had  in  hand  for  some 
time.  We  found  it  to  be  a common  subject  of  com- 
plaint amongst  professional  men  that  the  amount  of 
printed  matter  continually  brought  before  them  is 
so  great  that  they  have  no  means  for  preserving  it, 
or  for  classifying  it  so  as  to  be  available  for  reference 
when  required.  As  a consequence  the  bulk  of  it  is 
consigned  to  the  waste-paper-  basket,  and  so  ceases 
to  be  of  benefit  either  to  the  issuer  or  the  recipient. 
Most  of  the  material  thus  destroyed  is  of  value  to 
the  architects  to  whom  it  is  sent,  and  is  thrown  to 
one  side  unwillingly,  but  as  a mere  necessity. 

It  is  equally  certain  that  the  present  method  of 
scattering  circulars,  &c.,  wholesale  amoDgst  the 
architects  of  the  country  does  not  produce  so  much 
result  as  its  cost  might  do  were  there  better  means 
for  making  the  outlay  tell  in  the  direction  intended. 

In  their  own  interests,  as  much  as  in  those  of  the 
persons  who  issue  trade  catalogues,  the  Leeds  and 
Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  are  getting  together 
a library  of  these,  with  the  intention  of  making  them 
available  for  ready  reference  by  their  members  or 
by  the  public  generally.  All  the  circulars,  trade 
catalogues,  &c.,  which  are  deposited  with  them  are 
classified,  and  an  index  published,  which  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  every  member  of  the  Society.  This 
being  in  a concise  form  is  naturally  kept  on  every 
member’s  desk,  and  will  show  at  a glance  where  the 
information  required  may  be  found,  and  will  make 
every  catalogue  sent  as  useful  to  its  issuers  as  it  is 
possible  for  it  to  be. 

At  the  rooms  of  the  Society  an  attendant  is  always 
in  charge,  during  office  hours,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
answer  all  inquiries,  supply  any  information,  and 
lend  out  to  members  any  catalogues  of  which  dupli- 
cates have  been  deposited. 

A small  charge  is  made,  sufficient  to  cover  the 
necessary  expenses  of  classification,  and  of  annually 
publishing  a classified  index,  but  leaving  no  margin, 
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as  the  idea  is  not  to  make  a profit,  but  to  make  the 
immense  amount  of  published  matter  sent  out  by 
tradesmen  more  useful,  both  to  themselves  and  the 
architects  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Our  Society  is 
sanguine  as  to  the  result  being  one  of  value  alike  to 
both  senders  and  recipients,  and  one  that  will  grow 
on  both  parties  as  the  ease  with  which  the  mass  of 
information  being  gathered  together  is  more 
commonly  recognised. 

J.  Wreghitt  Connon. 


Sir, — In  the  matter  of  circulars,  treated  in  the 
article  in  your  last  number  [p.  778],  you  do  not 
appear  to  have  mentioned  one  point  which  might 
with  advantage  be  considered. 

Every  one  must  have  noticed  the  extreme  diver- 
sity in  size  and  form  which  current  circulars  assume, 
apparently  with  the  design  to  draw  attention  by 
these  very  peculiarities.  These  variations  may  be 
also  convenient,  but  if  one  point  were  attended  to 
it  would  often  prevent  the  papers  being  destroyed 
or  misplaced.  I allude  to  the  facility  for  making 
up  into  convenient  packages. 

To  commence,  one  may  take  a leaf  of  the  Builder, 
which  is  nearly  foolscap  size  ; many  advertisements 
are  worth  keeping,  and  I do  keep  most  of  them 
folded  up  in  four, — that  is,  about  9 in.  by  3§in.  Many 
circulars  are  also  easily  to  be  folded  to  nearly  this 
size,  smaller  rather  than  larger,  and  if  all  persons 
issuing  circulars  would  pay  attention  to  this  point, 
it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  themselves 
as  well  as  a convenience  to  such  recipients  as  do  not 
screw  them  up  at  once. 

Even  the  most  strict  attention  to  this  point  allows 
some  considerable  choice  in  size, — 9 in.  by  Oi]  iu., 
9 in.  by  10J  in.,  9 in.  by  131  in.,  and  any  multiple 
of  these  sizes,  besides  others  with  slight  variation. 

Perhaps  the  most  awkward  size  is  one  which  is 
prevented  from  doubling  up  by  reason  of  sewing, 
&c. , though  nearly  the  proper  size;  for  instance, 
thirty  or  forty  pages,  9 in.  by  in.,  stiffly  secured 
along  one  of  the  short  ends. 

If  you  can  insert  this  note  in  your  journal,  it 
may  do  some  good.  W. 


THE  HOUSING  OP  THE  WINDSOR 
POOR. 

SlR.^Just  a month  ago  to-day,  the  Major  of 
Windsor  visited  with  me  and  with  my  curate,  in  the 
course  of  a now  memorable  tour  of  observation  of 
some  of  the  least  habitable  houses  of  the  poor  in  this 
! parish,  a shoemaker  and  his  wife,  who  lived  at 
I 8,  Garden-court,  Bier-lane,  Windsor.  The  place 
was  a desolation  of  dilapidation  and  dirt.  There 
was  about  it  neither  “sweetness  nor  light.”  The 
lady  of  the  house,  indeed,  herself  described  her 
abode,  with  much  frankness  and  force,  as  being  “ as 
black  as  old  Harry.”  This  their  home,  situated 
60  yards  from  Thames-street-hill,  right  under  the 
castle  walls,  had  never  been  renovated,  whitewashed, 
cleansed,  repaired,  or  touched  in  any  way  whatever, 
during  the  whole  of  their  tenancy  of  four-and-twenty 
ears.  Here,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  day  of  Decem- 
er  instant,  the  woman  died  ; and  up  to  Monday, 
the  17th  instant,  at  mid-day, — in  all,  nine  days, — 

I the  body  of  this  poor  old  soul  was  lying.  Garden- 
i court,  condemned  without  any  reservation  whatever, 

| by  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the  Builder  as  long 
1 ago  as  March,  1871,  is  from  30  yards  to  40  yards  long 
I by  about  20  yards  wide.  Hero  for  years  ruined 
j reputations  and  ruined  houses  have  gone  together. 

; Here  have  long  been  established  the  head-quarters 
i of  “the  social  evil  ” in  Windsor.  It  is  close  and 
| cramped,  and  contains  in  all  some  twenty -five  houses. 

I The  water  - service  is  limited  to  a single  pump. 

! There  is  not  a drop  of  water  in  the  houses,  and  the 
i other  sanitary  appointments  are  on  a like  lavish  and 
i liberal  scale.  In  another  court  close  by  there  are 
| about  a dozen  houses,  with  no  closets.  This  outrage 
I on  health  and  morals  was  published  to  the  world  by 
the  Builder  thirteen  years  ago.  Between  these 
twelve  families  there  is  only  a service  of  two  privies. 
Whilst  the  degradation  and  demoralisation  of  our 
poor  is  thus  being  accomplished  in  this  portion  of 
the  Royal  Borough,  the  sanitary  officers  make  it 
| plain  that  they  make  no  complaints. 

Notwithstanding  that  it  has  been  sought  to  dis- 
i credit  me  in  one  direction  and  disparage  me  in 
another,  the  crazy  props  of  the  rotten  edifices  to 
which  I first  called  attention  in  a sermon  preached 
last  month  at  Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church  here,  are 
beginning  to  give  way  all  round.  Whilst  the  town 
j is  being  soothed  by  the  readiness  of  the  official 
I assurance  that  there  is  really  nothing  to  do,  a great 
i deal,  nevertheless, — of  course,  quite  on  the  quiet, 
early  and  late  amongst  some  of  the  landlords, — is 
being  done.  Rickety  tenements  are  becoming 
whitewashed  in  all  directions,  “ whited  sepulchres,” 
before  the  touch  of  the  Surveyor ; begrimed  with 
the  dirt  of  years,  under  cover  of  abuse  of  me  they 
are  being  renovated,  restored,  washed  down,  propped 
up,  and  plastered.  But  better,  perhaps,  than  all 
else,  I have  reason  to  hope  and  to  believe  that  the 
member  for  the  borough,  Mr.  Richardson-Gardner, 
may  himself  come  to  the  rescue, -and  undertake,  at 
any  rate,  the  reconstruction,  and,  indeed,  the 
regeneration,  of  many  of  the  now  deplorable  homes 
of  the  poor  in  this  part  of  Windsor. 

In  March,  1871,  just  after  an  alarming  outbreak 
here  of  Bmall-pox,  the  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  the 


Builder  came  to  report  upon  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  Bier-lane  district  of 
this  town.  His  report  is  published  in  the  Builder 
of  the  25th  of  March  of  that  year.  From  a struc- 
tural, as  well  as  from  a sanitary,  point  of  view,  the 
houses  throughout  the  district,  comprising  Bier- 
lane,  Garden. court,  Red  Lion-row,  and  Collins’s- 
buildings,  are  all  alike  condemned.  That  condemna- 
tion was  pronounced  in  the  interests  of  health, 
morals,  and  civilisation,  by  competent  authority, 
nearly  thirteen  years  ago.  They  remain,  with  all  their 
accumulation  of  dilapidation  and  dirt,  with  all  that 
was  then  full  of  danger  and  of  wrong  about  them, 
now  aggravated  gratuitously  by  continuous  and 
contemptuous  neglect,  as  well  as  by  the  wear  and 
tear  of  time.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  the  other  day  that  there  were  already  remedies 
sufficient  to  meet  and  cope  with  all  the  appalling 
evils  in  connexion  with  the  housing  of  the  poor, 
aud  that  where  they  were  not  applied  it  was  because 
of  the  incompetency  of  the  local  authorities.  When 
all  other  centres  of  population  are  everywhere 
moving,  why  should  the  Royal  Borough  staud  any 
longer  aside  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation,  watch- 
ing the  pail  of  the  Corporation  as  it  visits  the  gully- 
holes  ? In  a word,  sir,  why  should  Windsor  wait  ? 

I shall  never  go  back  from  the  lino  on  which  I 
have  entered  until  the  “Authority"  is  either  con- 
founded or  converted,  and  tbelandlords are  reached; 
until  old  things  have  passed  away  and  all  things 
shall  have  become  new  ; until  the  dwellings  of  our 
poor  in  Windsor  are  at  last  transformed,  with 
howsoever  bad  grace,  into  human  homes. 

Arthur  Robins,  M.A. 

Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Windsor, 
Chaplain  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Holy  Trinity  Rectory,  Windsor, 

Dec.  mh,  1883. 


LIGHT  CASES. 

LLOYD  i>.  GATTI. 

This  was  an  injunction  obtained  ex  parte  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1882,  in  Mr.  Justice  Chitty’s 
Court,  by  Mr.  Lloyd,  dental  surgeon,  of  437, 
Strand,  against  Messrs,  A.  & S.  Gatti,  and  their 
builders,  Messrs.  Laugmead  & Way,  to  restrain 
them  from  wrongfully  erecting  a scaffolding  and 
tarpaulin  26  ft.  high,  from  the  ground-floor  level  on 
the  north  side  of  plaintiff’s  house,  and  thereby 
darkening  the  light  to  his  windows,  and  to  restrain 
them  from  continuing  the  use  of  such  scaffold  and 
tarpauling,  and  to  prevent  the  defendants  carrying 
out  their  new  works  so  as  to  darken  the  light  to 
plaintiff’s  windows. 

Subsequent  to  this  ex  parte  injunction  being 
obtained,  plaintiff  gave  notice  of  motion  to  make 
the  injunction  perpetual,  and  afterwards  gave  notice 
of  motion  to  commit  the  defendants  to  prison  for 
contempt  of  court  for  alleged  breach  of  the 
injunction. 

The  tarpauling  was  removed  by  defendants 
within  two  days  after  its  erection,  and  defendants' 
architect,  contending  that  he  was  only  building  to 
his  old  heights,  proceeded  with  the  works,  and  com- 
pleted defendants’  building. 

The  case  was  transferred  to  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division,  and  the  cause  and  motions  were  tried 
together,  before  Baron  Pollock,  on  December  5th 
and  6th  inst.  Mr.  Bingham,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Boom, 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Carr  & Co.,  appeared  for 
plaintiff,  aud  Mr.  Murphy,  Q.C.,  Mr.  T.  Northmore 
Lawrence  and  Mr.  Richard  Nevill,  instructed  by 
Messrs.  Poole,  Hughes,  & Co.,  for  the  defendants. 

In  the  course  of  the  Chancery  proceedings 
various  affidavits  were  filed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  and  his 
manager,  and  also  from  Mr.  Sams,  his  architect, 
and  others  ; and  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  plans 
and  affidavits  were  filed  and  sworn  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Chadwick,  defendant’s  surveyor,  Mr.  W.  S.  Cross, 
architect,  and  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  architect  and 
District  Surveyor,  denying  that  there  was  any 
permanent  injury,  or  that  the  buildings  had  been 
increased  in  height,  or  in  nearness  to  the  plaintiff's 
premises. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  case  Mr.  Baron  Pollock 
gave  judgment  to  the  effect  that  the  tarpaulin  was 
not  a permanent  structure  ; that  a solicitor’s  letter 
to  the  defendant  would  have  had  praotically  the 
same  force  as  an  injunction,  the  very  object  of  which 
institution  was  to  prevent  a person  “going  to  law 
on  Tuesday  for  what  was  done  on  Monday.”  Verdict 
for  the  defendants,  with  costs. 


Royal  Caledonian  Asylum  of  London. — 

At  a monthly  Court  of  Directors,  Mr.  James 
Lawrie,  in  the  chair,  held  on  Saturday,  the 
1st  inst.,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Robert  Hep- 
burn, seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Chisholm  Gooden,  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  thanks  of 
the  directors  be  given  to  Mr.  Alexander  Peebles, 
P.R.I.B.A.,  the  honorary  architect  to  the  Insti- 
tution, for  his  services  as  such.  “And  as  a 
token  of  their  esteem  for  him,  and  as  evidence 
of  their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by  him, 
that  a Life  Governorship  of  the  value  of  one 
hundred  guineas  be  conferred  upon  him.”  This 
resolution  has  since  been  very  suitably  engrossed 
upon  vellum,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Peebles. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Maidstone. — A new  reredos  has  been  recently 
added  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Maidstone,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  R.  Wheeler,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
The  whole  of  the  upper  part  is  constructed  in 
alabaster.  The  portion  over  the  altar  has  a 
quatrefoil  panel  in  the  centre,  in  which  is  carved 
the  Agnus  Dei ; the  side  panels  contain  figures 
of  angels,  and  the  intermediate  panels  have 
carvings  of  corn  and  grape.  The  remaining 
bays  of  the  apse  have  alabaster  panels  filled  in 
with  marble  diapers  in  various  colours.  The 
sanctuary  has  been  newly  laid  with  an  encaustic 
tile  pavement,  and  the  chancel  further  enriched 
by  seven  handsome  brass  lamps.  The  works  in 
connexion  with  the  reredos  have  been  success- 
fully carried  out  by  Messrs.  T.  Earp  & Co.,  of 
Lambeth. 

Ipswich. — The  Church  of  St.  Mary-le-Elms, 
Ipswich,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
chancel  and  organ-chamber  and  by  lengthening 
the  north  aisle,  the  accommodation  having  been 
increased  by  more  than  100  sittings.  The 
west  gallery  has  also  been  removed,  opening  up 
the  tower  arch  with  good  effect.  The  chancel 
has  an  oak  roof  of  single  hammer-beam  con- 
struction, the  space  between  the  principals 
being  divided  into  panels  by  moulded  ribs, 
above  the  battlemented  collar  beams,  and  iu 
the  spandrels  of  the  moulded  ribs  of  the 
principals  is  open  tracery  work.  The  ends  of 
the  hammer- beams  are  finished  with  carved 
angels  with  outspread  wings,  each  figure 
bearing  a different  device.  The  cornice  is 
enriched  with  angels  and  pater®,  and  the  lower 
portion  is  pierced  with  tracery.  The  choir 
fronts  and  clergy  desks,  in  oak,  are  elaborately 
wrought  and  carved.  The  floor  is  of  Italian 
mosaic.  On  either  side  of  the  altar  are 
sedilia  and  credence-table,  aud  a new  altar- 
table  is  to  be  added  from  a design  by  the 
architect.  A chancel  arch  in  stone,  with 
moulded  jambs  and  arch  richly  carved  on  both 
sides  with  emblems  of  the  Passion,  Death,  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord,  divides  the  chancel  from 
the  nave.  The  outside  walling  is  faced  with 
cracked  flintwork  with  stone  dressings.  The 
style  is  Perpendicular.  The  whole  of  the 
work,  including  the  carvings  and  other  details 
has  been  carried  out  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  F. 
Bisshopp,  architect,  Ipswich.  Mr.  George 
Kenney,  of  Ipswich,  was  the  general  con- 
tractor. The  cost  has  been  borne  by  the  Yicar, 
the  Rev.  L.  D.  Kenyon  Stow.  The  church  was 
re-opened  on  the  13th  inst. 

Darrington. — This  church  (near  Pontefract) 
has  been  successfully  lighted  hy  Messrs.  Jones 
& Willis,  of  Birmingham  and  London.  In  the 
nave  and  choir  are  handsome  polished  brass 
lamps  iu  repous&d  work,  fitted  with  the  patent 
“ Hesperus  ” burners.  In  addition,  there  is  a 
pair  of  five-light  wrought-iron  candle  standards. 
These  are  unpainted,  but  oil-blacked  by  a 
special  process  of  the  makers,  and  picked  out 
in  gold.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  were 
designed  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  archi- 
tect. 

Weston  - super  - Mare. — Emmanuel  Church, 
Weston-super-Mare,  was  re-opened  on  Tuesday 
last,  after  repairs  and  re-decoration.  A memo- 
rial window  has  been  inserted  in  the  north  side 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  E.  U.  Corbett 
Bond,  by  his  widow,  whilst  the  five  windows  on 
the  south  side  have  been  filled  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass,  the  gift  of  the  vicar  and  church- 
wardens. The  whole  of  this  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bell  & Son,  College- 
green,  Bristol.  The  general  cleansing  and 
decoration  were  entrusted  to  Mr.  Theophilus 
Palmer;  and  the  lighting  and  heating  (hot- 
water  apparatus)  to  Mr.  Felix  Thomas,  and  the 
whole  of  the  work  has  been  done  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Chambers,  architect.  The 
stencilling  of  the  walls  and  roof,  and  the  dis- 
play of  texts  over  the  principal  archway  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  chancel,  impart  an  agree- 
able warmth  of  colour  to  the  interior.  Over  the 
east  window  is  the  text,  “ Now  is  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,”  aud  on  each  side  is  displayed 
the  Decalogue.  The  reredos  has  been  raised 
in  the  centre.  The  total  cost  of  the  works  has 
been  about  300Z. 

Penrhiwceiber. — On  the  18th  inst.  the  Right 
Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  opened  the 
new  Church  of  St.  Winefred,  at  Penrhiwceiber, 
South  Wales.  The  new  church,  which  has  been 
erected  in  a commanding  position,  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  of  native  stone,  the  outside 
dressings  being  of  Ombeslay  stone,  whilst  the 
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inside  dressings  are  of  Bath  stone.  The  roof 
over  chancel  and  nave  is  of  the  hammer- 
beam  type,  and  constructed  of  pitch-pine  left 
in  its  natural  state,  planed  over,  but  neither 
stained  nor  varnished.  The  trusses  dividing 
the  nave  from  the  chancel  are  more  ornate  than 
the  others.  The  portion  of  the  roof  over  the 
sacristy  is  semicircular,  with  nicely  moulded 
ribs  divided  into  panels.  The  aisle  is  laid 
with  tiles,  whilst  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  church  floor  is  composed  of  wooden 
blocks.  The  church  has  been  substantially 
built  from  designs  by  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson, 
diocesan  architect  of  Hereford,  by  Mr.  W. 
Cullis,  builder,  of  the  same  city.  The  direction 
of  the  work  was  entrusted  by  Mr.  Cullis  to 
Mr.  William  Makin,  of  Manchester.  Mr.  Cullis 
is  now  effecting  extensive  alterations  at  St. 
Margaret’s,  Mountain  Ash. 


Jjpsttllimea. 

Tenement  Hospitals. — Under  the  above 
heading,  Mr.  Yacher,  medical  officer  of  health 
for  Birkenhead,  recently  read  a paper  at  Man- 
chester, and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  persons 
occupying  a somewhat  superior  social  position 
should  be  attracted  to  hospitals  for  infectious 
diseases,  some  such  plan  of  hospital  construc- 
tion as  he  advocates  is  certainly  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary.  Persons  in  houses  of 
business,  and  whose  wares  are  particularly 
liable  to  spread  infection,  cannot  often  be 
induced  to  enter  general  wards ; mothers  in  a 
good  position  of  life  will  not  part  with  their 
children,  but  will  readily  pay  for  a separate 
room  where  reasonable  privacy  can  be  combined 
with  the  advantages  of  isolation  and  treatment 
in  hospital ; and  these  persons,  whom  it  is  often 
essential  to  isolate  in  the  interests  of  public 
health,  could  never  be  removed  under  the  com- 
pulsory clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act.  All 
this  is  fully  recognised  by  Mr.  Vacher,  and  the 
principle  he  advocates  deserves  every  attention. 
But  as  regards  some  of  the  details  of  his 
scheme,  which  he  frankly  admits  may  need 
revision,  we  think  that  the  plan  put  forward  is 
by  no  means  the  one  best  calculated  to  secure 
the  end  he  has  in  view.  He  would  arrange  his 
tenements  for  hospital  purposes  much  on  the 
plan  of  an  ordinary  house ; four,  either  for 
patients  or  nurses,  on  each  floor  of  each  block; 
and  he  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
make  his  block  five  stories  high,  with  ten 
separate  double  - roomed  tenements  to  each 
staircase.  Now  such  a plan  we  think  both 
unwise  and  wasteful.  If  a single  case  of  one 
infectious  disease  were  admitted  into  one  of 
the  tenements,  no  other  disease  could  properly 
be  admitted  into  that  block,  and  since  solitary 
attacks  of  certain  fevers  do  occur,  the 
remaining  tenements  in  the  same  block  could 
not  be  used,  especially  in  a building  where  it  is 
intended  nob  so  much  to  treat  patients  as  to 
isolate  them. — Lancet. 

Christmas  Cheer  at  Exeter. — Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter,  is  known  pretty  well  all  over 
the  country  as  an  ecclesiastical  carver  and 
sculptor,  but  he  is  not  so  well  kuown  as  the 
founder  of  a Christmas  feast  for  old  people  in 
poor  circumstances  in  the  “ ever  faithful  ” city. 
This  is  the  seventeenth  year  of  Mr.  Hems’s 
hospitable  entertainment,  and  we  learn  that  he 
has  invited  between  sixty  and  seventy  aged 
guests,  all  of  them  broken-down  tradesmen. 
On  this  occasion,  the  Boar’s  Head  carol  will  be 
sung  by  some  of  the  Cathedral  choir.  The 
guests  are  to  assemble  atone  o’clock,  and  are  to 
be  regaled  with  boar’s  head,  baron  of  beef,  and 
other  substantial  viands,  and  (to  quote  from  the 
quaintlv-worded  card  of  invitation), — 

‘‘  After  ye  Feast,  and  even  until  ye  toll  of  Curfew, 
there  will  be  provided  for  their  further  temporal 
comfort  and  solace,  Glee,  Storie,  and  Carrole,  and 
all  that  appertaineth  to  ye  Countrie  Dance,  together 
with  much  sweet  Musick  upon  ye  Harpsicorde,  ye 
Fiddle,  and  Divers  Curious  Instruments. 

Our  readers  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  Mr. 
Hems  and  his  guests  a happy  time  of  it.  We 
note  that  Mr.  Hems  has  recently  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Town  Council. 

New  Winchester  House,  Broad-street. — 
Messrs.  Archibald  Smith  & Stevens  have 
accepted  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  two 
hydraulic  - balance  passenger-lifts,  on  Stevens 
& Major’s  principle,  at  this  building  (Mr.  J. 
Pilkington,  architect).  These  lifts,  we  are 
told,  will  be  among  the  tallest  in  London. 


Dwellings  of  the  Poor  in  Wandsworth. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wandsworth  Dis- 
trict Board  of  Works,  Mr.  Meaden  presiding, 
the  Board  proceeded  to  consider  reports  made 
by  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  the  Sur 


veyor  for  Wandsworth,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwellings  Act, 
relative  to  the  condition  of  certain  houses  in 
Waterside  and  Field's  - alley.  The  reports 
(according  to  the  Clapham  Observer ) revealed 
gross  neglect  of  means  to  comfort,  cleanli- 
ness, and  sanitary  arrangements  generally. 
Mr.  Howick  said  the  houses  in  Waterside 
were,  so  to  speak,  nobody’s  property.  No 
rents  were  paid,  no  rates  or  taxes,  and  some  of 
the  occupiers  were  receiving  parochial  relief. 
If  by  a remote  chance  a tenant  left  a house,  he 
sold  his  key,  perhaps  for  a sovereign.  It  would 
be  a great  blessing  to  the  poor  creatures  them- 
selves if  the  whole  lot  of  houses  could  be  swept 
away.  Tbe  owner  of  the  south  side  of  Field’s- 
alley  said  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tenants, 
and  convert  his  houses  into  a shed  or  a stable. 
At  present  they  were  a dead  loss  to  him.  He 
did  not  get  a quarter  of  his  rent.  One  tenant 
owed  him  ten  months.  The  Chairman  said  if 
he  wanted  to  make  such  an  arrangement  as  he 
had  suggested,  he  must  first  turn  the  people 
out.  The  owner  said  he  was  anxious  to  make 
arrangements  first,  for  he  was  afraid  to  leave 
all  the  houses  empty.  They  would  be  "gutted.” 
The  ranges  would  be  taken  away,  the  flooring 
ripped  up,  and  the  windows  broken.  One 
owner  concerned  was  stated  to  be  waiting  for 
a proposed  railway  to  cut  through  his  dilapi- 
dated property.  Orders  were  made  for  the 
houses  to  be  put  in  a state  of  repair  without 
delay. 

"Wide”  Tendering  for  Engineering 
Works. — The  lists  of  tenders  for  building 
works  which  we  publish  from  week  to  week 
often  exhibit  a great  diversity  of  calculation, 
the  highest  tender  frequently  being  double  that 
of  the  lowest  and  accepted  tender.  But  it  is 
not  often  that  the  amount  of  the  lowest  tender 
is  only  one-third  that  of  the  highest  one,  as  is 
seen  in  the  following  list  of  tenders  published 
in  the  Engineer  for  the  14th  inst.  viz. : — 


List  of  tenders  for  two  doable  twin  screw  boats  for  the 
Wallasey  Local  Board.  Messrs.  Flannery  & Fawcusi 
Liverpool,  engineers : — 


Edwards  & Simes £36,000 

Earle’s  Shipbuilding  Company  . 17,50) 

fv  & H.  Morton 16,239 

McIntyre  & Co 16,000 

James  Jack  & Co 16,000 

Simons  & Co 15,600 

Dunsmnir  & Jackson  15,35  ) 

J.  Watkius  14,970 

Stevens  & Co 14,977 

Barrow  Shipbuilding  Company. 

Seath  & Co 12,900 

Win.  Allsup  A Co.  (accepted)  . 12,150 

Abercorn  Shipbuilding  Company  12,300 

Edward  Finch  & Co 12,75  ) 

Toward  & Co 


Engineer’s  estimate,  £12,500. 


Steel. 

£37,000 

18,000 

16,721 

16,600 

16,200 

15,995 

15,610 

15,300 

14,977 

14,000 

13,200 

12,950 

12,900 

12,500 

12,500 


Builders  are  thus  not  the  only  people  whose 
tenders  sometimes  exhibit  a wide  divergence. 
It  is  also  matter  of  some  significance  to  note 
that  while  in  the  foregoing  list  the  majority  of 
the  firms  tendering  ask  from  2001.  to  1,0001. 
more  for  steel  than  for  iron,  one  firm  puts  the 
same  figure  to  each  material,  while  another 
asks  less  for  steel  than  for  iron. 

International  Health  Exhibition,  London, 
1884. — -The  executive  council  of  this  exhibition 
is  now  meeting  regularly,  twice  a week,  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  House,  by  permission  of  the 
Council  of  the  Society.  A large  general  com- 
mittee is  also  in  course  of  formation.  From 
among  the  members  of  the  general  com- 
mittee, the  following  sub-committees  have  been 
appointed: — 1.  The  Dwelling;  2.  Workshop  and 
factory  sanitation ; 3.  Food, — raw  materials ; 4. 
Food  and  cookery;  5.  Heat;  6.  School  and 
education;  7.  Ambulance;  8.  India;  9.  Colonial. 
Persons  wishing  to  exhibit  in  any  of  the  classes 
should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Cunliffe- 
Owen,  at  the  offices  of  the  exhibition,  South 
Kensington. 

The  Art-Union  of  London.  — We  have 
received  the  forty-seventh  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  with  list  of  members.  The  report, 
with  the  names  of  prize-holders,  appeared  in  our 
last,  volume  (p.  581),  in  our  account  of  the 
annual  meeting.  We  may  remind  our  readers 
that  the  subject  of  the  current  year’s  plate  is 
“ The  Tuileries,  June  20,  1792.”  The  plate  has 
been  engraved  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Sharpe,  from  the 
original  painting  by  Mr.  Alfred  Elmore,  R.A. 
Every  subscriber  of  a guinea  will  be  entitled  to 
an  impression  of  this  plate,  as  well  as  to  a 
chance  in  the  annual  distribution. 


[Dec.  22,  1883. 


Pine  Art  Exhibition,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne-— We  understand  that  this  exhibition, 
which  is  to  be  opened  in  January  next,  under 
the  auspices  and  management  of  the  Bewick 
Club  (as  recently  mentioned  by  us),  is  meeting 
with  the  encouragement  that  it  deserves. 
Already  many  well-known  artists  have  pro- 
mised to  send  works  from  their  easels,  and 
important  examples  of  Mrs.  Butler’s,  P.  A. 
Morris’s,  W.  B.  Scott’s,  W.  D.  McKay’s,  B.  W. 
Leader’s,  Robt.  Herdman’s,  Alex.  Fraser’s,  and 
Aumonier’s  works,  are  likely  to  delight  the 
eyes  of  the  Novocastrians.  The  secretary  is 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Bewick  Club,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  We  also  learn  that  a popular  Art-Union 
in  connexion  with  the  exhibition  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Westminster  Abbey  Organ.  — This  cele- 
brated instrument,  which  many  have  doubtless 
observed  to  have  been  missing  during  the  past 
year  from  its  old  site  on  the  screen,  is  now 
being  replaced  in  the  Abbey,  after  complete 
reconstruction  and  enlargement  at  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Hill  & Son.  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A., 
the  architect  to  the  Chapter,  has  designed  two 
fine  cases  for  the  organ,  but  as  the  capitular 
body  have  now  only  very  scanty  funds  at  their 
disposal,  they  are  unable  to  have  these  carried 
out.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
public  may  come  forward  and  help  the  Chapter 
to  invest  their  reconstructed  organ  with  an 
appearance  that  is  better  than  a mere  skeleton 
of  woodwork  and  pipes. 

The  International  Forestry  Exhibition. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Forestry  Exhibition  last  week,  it  was  re- 
ported that  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Christian, 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew ; and  Sir  Alexander  Grant, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
were  among  the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of 
patrons  of  the  exhibition.  The  committee,  it 
is  stated,  are  inclined  to  ask  for  permission  to 
hold  the  exhibition  on  the  grounds  of  Donald- 
son’s Hospital,  and  it  is  understood  that  several 
of  the  governors  are  in  favour  of  acceding  to 
the  request,  though  one  or  two  object.  The 
site  is  one  which  in  many  respects  is  an  ad- 
mirable one,  and  is  probably  the  best  that  could 
be  chosen. 

Destruction  of  a Church  by  Fire. — On 

Wednesday  evening  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Dormer-place,  Leamington,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire.  About  five  o’clock  flames 
were  discovered  in  the  organ-loft,  where  it  is 
stated  that  men  had  been  tuning  the  organ  ; 
and  bv  half -past  six  only  the  bare  walls  of  the 
spacious  nave  and  chancel  remained.  The 
tower  and  the  adjoining  presbytery  have  been 
saved.  The  dome  of  the  apse  was  embellished 
with  costly  paintings,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
the  high  altar  was  very  elaborate.  All  this  has 
been  destroyed.  The  building,  without  the 
tower,  cost  over  8,0001.  in  1869,  and  large  sums 
have  since  been  expended  upon  it. 

A New  Asylum  in  the  West.  — 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  p.  845, 
that  the  tenders  for  the  erection  of  the 
new  Pauper  and  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Heavitree, 
near  Exeter,  have  been  sent  in.  Twenty-four 
tenders  were  submitted,  ranging  from  75,735 1. 
(the  highest)  to  55,0001.  (the  lowest).  The 
tender  of  Mr.  H.  Phillips,  of  Exeter  (amounting 
to  50,2001.)  has  been  accepted.  Views,  plans, 
sections,  and  a description  of  the  building  (of 
which  Mr.  R.  Stark  Wilkinson  is  the  architect), 
appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Builder  for 
September  16  last  year. 

Cardiff  Exchange. — The  tenders  for  the 
Exchange  Buildings,  at  Mount  Stuart-square, 
Cardiff,  for  which  excavations  have  already 
commenced,  were  received  by  the  directors  of 
the  above  company  on  Tuesday  last,  and  a 
contract  was  made  with  Mr.  Clerke  Burton,  of 
Cardiff,  builder,  to  carry  oat  the  works  within 
eighteen  months  from  the  beginning  of  the 
New  Year.  The  architects  are  Messrs.  James, 
Seward,  & Thomas,  Cardiff. 

Fluckley. — A window  of  three  lights  has  just 
been  erected  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Pluckley, 
Kent,  to  the  memory  of  James  Bacon,  late 
steward  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Edward  Cholmeley 
Dering,  Bart.  The  work  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich,  who  have 
selected  as  their  subjects  the  Talents,  the 
Good  Samaritan,  and  Finding  of  the  Lost 
Sheep. 

Obituary. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Griffith,  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  Pettit 
Griffith,  F .8. A.,  architect,  which  took  place  on 
the  14th  inst. 
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Safeguards  against  Accidents  with 
Electric  Lighting  Apparatus. — There  hare 
been  several  well -authenticated  instances  of 
death  by  the  shocks  of  certain  dynamo-electric 
currents,  and  in  order  to  guard  against  such 
occurrences  when  electric  lighting  becomes 
more  general,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  fixed 
the  upper  limit  of  electro  - motive  force  at 
500  volts.  It  is  believed  that  above  this  value 
the  current  becomes  fatal.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  fatality  of  an  electric  shock 
depends  on  other  factors  than  its  potential.  A 
recent  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Lant  Carpenter,  read 
before  the  Physical  Society,  showed  from  ex- 
periment that  the  resistance  of  the  body  varies 
very  considerably  with  the  state  of  the  skin 
or  outer  epidermis.  If  it  is  dry,  the  resistance 
amounts  to  thousands  of  ohms  ; if  the  skin  has 
been  soaked  in  salt  and  water  for  twenty  minutes 
it  will  fall  to  perhaps  as  many  hundred  ohms. 
It  follows  that  a person  might  touch  the  poles 
of  a powerful  dynamo  when  his  hands  are  dry 
and  get  no  shock,  whereas  if  his  hands  were  in 
a state  of  perspiration  or  moistened  by  work- 
ing in  solutions  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  sulphuric 
acid,  he  might  get  a very  disagreeable  or  even 
serious  shock.  Electric  light  engineers  will  do 
well  to  bear  this  fact  in  mind.  Another 
matter  is  that  the  discontinuity  of  the  current 
has  an  important  bearing  on  its  fatality.  Thus 
the  Gramme  and  similar  machines  have  pro- 
duced no  fatal  cases  of  shock,  whereas  the 
Brush  machines,  in  which  there  are  fewer  coils, 
and  a more  discontinuous  current,  have  been 
the  cause  of  several  deaths  in  this  country  and 
abroad. — Engineering. 

Redecoraiion  of  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Edinburgh. — The  interior  of  this  theatre  has 
just  been  redecorated.  In  the  scheme  of  colour 
adopted,  what  the  decorators  had  in  view  was 
to  secure  a light  and  cool  effect.  A notable 
feature  in  the  design  is  the  ceiling,  which  has 
been  elaborately  treated.  Divided  into  eight 
gilded  compartments,  there  is  shown  in  the 
centre  of  each  a medallion,  with  Cupid  playing 
a musical  instrument,  while  the  surroundings 
are  thrown  into  relief  to  imitate  raised  plaster 
work.  In  the  cove  below  are  eight  arches, 
which  form  a framework  for  the  portraits  of 
eminent  composers  and  authors,  Shakspeare’s 
occupying  the  place  of  honour  over  the  pro- 
scenium. The  front  of  the  gallery  and  upper 
circle  have  been  done  in  a delicate  shade  of 
yellow,  while  the  open  work  of  the  front  of  the 
dress  circle  has  been  picked  out  in  gold.  The 
pilasters  down  the  sides  of  the  stage  boxes  are 
done  in  gilt,  with  a blue  running  ornament  in 
relief.  The  decorative  work  was  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Dobie  & Son,  George-street ; 
while  the  upholstery  was  entrusted  to  Messrs. 
Cranston  & Elliot. 

The  First  Avenue  Hotel. — A portion  of 
this  building,  recently  described  in  our  columns, 
was  dried  by  Messrs.  Dreyfus  & Co.,  with 
“Ligny’s  Patent  System.” 


TENDERS. 


For  the  erection  of  a pauper  lunatic  asylum  for  E.  . 
patients  at  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  including  pumping  and 
other  machinery,  for  the  Town  Council.  Mr.  It.  Stark 


Wilkiuson,  architect,  14,  Furnivnl’s  Inn,  London.  ’ Quan 
titles  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Smith,  (!,  Great  College-street,  West 
minster,  8.W. : — 

J.  It.  Gibbard,  Exeter 

Obatik  A Sons,  Idle  

Walters  A Son,  Bristol 
Vanstone  A Mumford,  Torquay.... 

Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton 
Patman  A Fotheringham,  London  . o*,o  u u 
Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol 64,000  0 

G.  ll . Pollard,  Taunton  . o 

8.  Bevan,  Plymouth 

E.  Bentley,  Bradford  

J.  11.  Foaden,  Ashburton  

Perry  A Co.,  Londou 

Bull,  Sons,  A Co.,  Southumpto: 

J.  Hawkins,  Gaulish  

Lapthorne  A Goad,  Plymouth 
Scadding  A Son,  Exeter  

H.  J.  Rossiter,  Bristol 

Howell  A Son,  Bristol  

J.  11.  Saunders,  Southampfbn 

It.  Brenly,  Brixton  

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rngbv  

Pethick  Bros.,  Plymouth  

H.  Phillips,  Exeter  (accepted) 

J.  Marshall,  Plymouth 

[Architect’s  est innate,  £56,355.] 


..£75,733  0 0 
..  67,8.0  0 0 
66,5-JO  0 0 
..  66,163  0 0 
. 66,100  0 0 
64,5  0 


. 63,700  . „ 

. 63,010  0 0 
. 63,500  0 0 
. 62,329  0 0 
. 61,975  0 0 
. 61,435  0 0 
. 60,836  0 0 
. 69,965  0 0 
, 09,678  0 0 
, 69,228  0 0 

69,000  0 0 

69.485  0 0 

69.000  0 0 

67.486  0 0 

67,414  0 0 

63,200  0 0 

65.000  0 0 


For  various  works  at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Woolwich, 
r.  II.  H.  Church,  architect)  William-street,  Woolwich 
lieseating  in  Pitch  Pine. 

Farmer  & Brindley  £1,190  0 0 

North  of  England  School  Furnishing 

Company 

Hammer  A Co 

Kirk  A Randall 

Midland  .loinery  Company  

Repairs  and' Alterations. 

Kirk  A Randall 

Coombs  

Johnson 395  0 

Fenn  A Sons  3S3  0 

Hot-icater  Apparatus  and  Pipes. 

General  Iron  Foundry  Company  £77  10 


. . £565 


Accepted  for  alterations  and  additions  to  College  Chapel’ 
Marlborough.  Mr.  Bodley  (Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner)' 
architect : — 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol £10,188  3 11 

For  additions  to  St.  Mary’s  R.C.  Church,  and  for  the 
erection  of  a lodge  and  convent,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  for 
the  Rev. Canon  Cahill.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom, 
architect,  27,  AJfred-placc  West,  South  Kensington: — 
W.  Newman  (accepted) £1,800  0 0 


. £1,019  0 0 
..  1,1-14  0 0 
972  0 0 


For  additions  to  Board  8choo!s,  Woodford, 
Hooper  & Lewis  architect! 

Robso 


Pritchard 
Sarjeant  ... 
Osborne  ... 

Bangs  

Kainger  ... 

8hurmur  . 

Kgun 

Knight 

Hoskins  .... 

Reed 

Wells  


£1,175  0 0 
1,134  0 0 
1,115  0 0 
1,111  0 0 
1 ,090  0 0 
1,065  0 0 
1 ,-  64  0 0 
1,036  0 0 
1,030  0 0 
1,015  0 0 
993  0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises  in  Oxendon- 
street,  Haymarket,  for  the  Civil  Service  Co-operutive 
Society.  Mr  Thomas  Verity,  architect : — 

V\  m.  Webster £10,861  0 0 

Simpson  & Son  9,173  0 0 

Ashby  Bros 8,711  0 0 

Wm.  Shurmur 8,676  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  8,229  0 0 

Wm.  Brass  8,122  0 0 


For  building  three  houses  in  Durham-road,  Sunderland, 
for  Mr.  T.  L Howarth.  Messrs.  J.  & T.  Tillman,  archi- 
tect-. 5.  Bridge-street,  Sunderland  : - 

J.  Thompson  & Sons  £1,952  0 0 

R.  Hudson,  jun 1,920  0 0 

G.  H.  Hodson  1,820  0 0 

G.  Swinhoe 1,610  0 0 

T.  P.  Shaftoe 1,556  0 0 

J.  Huntley 1,486  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  drying  shed  for  Messrs.  Oastler, 
Palmer,  & Co.  Messrs.  G.  Elkington  & Son,  architects  :— 

Little  £1,320  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  1,135  0 0 

Wells  1,133  0 0 

Tarrant  A Son  (accepted) 1,095  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  three  dwelling-houses  at  Newington, 
near  St.  Lawrence,  Thanet,  for  Mr.  W.  Spain.  Mr.  E.  L. 
Elgar,  architect : — 

H.  Miller  £690  0 0 

11.  Bowman  480  10  0 

W.  Martm 480  0 0 

Newby  Bros 465  0 0 

J.  Newby  (accepted) 463  0 0 

For  the  erection  of  a school  for  the  School  Board  for 
London,  in  Surrev-lane  (Lambeth  Division),  for  1,600 
children.  Mr.  E.  K.  Robsoo,  architect  — 

W.  Bangs  & Co £16,279  0 0 

W Oldrey  16,000  0 0 

W.  Shepherd  15,983  0 0 

W.  Shurinur  15,931  0 0 

Atherton  & Latta  15,795  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  15,760  0 0 

F.  Higgs  15,720  0 0 

J.  lJ,  Hobson  15,633  0 0 

W.  Downs 15,501  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 15,465  0 0 

Holloway  Bros 15,263  0 0 

J.  Smith  A 80ns 15,256  0 0 

Stiiupson  A Co 15,100  0 0 

S.  J.Jerrard  14,939  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale 14,93)  0 0 

II.  Hurt 14,910  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell 14,870  0 0 

C.  Cox  14,828  0 0 

Wall  Bros 14,793  0 O 

Patman  & Fotheringham 14,751  0 () 

W.  Brass  U,7<  4 0 0 

C.  Wall,  Lot's-road,  Chelsea*  14,630  0 0 

* Recommended  by  Works  Committee  for  acceptance. 

For  the  erection  of  a school  for  1,200  children,  in  Napier- 
street,  Hoxton  (Hackney  Division),  for  the  School  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  : — 


For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  1,200  children,  in  Scawfell-street  (Hackney  Division), 
for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robsou, 
architect : — 


Steel  Bros 

£13,1-13 

10 

0 

W.  Larter  A Son  

12,174 

0 

0 

J.  U.  Tarrant  A Son 

12,035 

0 

0 

G.  8.  Pritchard  

11,998 

0 

0 

w.  T.  Niblett 

11,983 

0 

a 

W.  Bangs  A Co 

11 ,939 

0 

0 

W.  Goodman 

11,935 

0 

0 

F.  Higgs  

11,920 

0 

0 

H.  Hart 

11,860 

0 

0 

M Gentry 

11 ,825 

0 

0 

J.  F.  Sargeant 

11,813 

0 

0 

B E Nightingale  

11,781 

0 

0 

Stimpson  A Co 

11,78) 

0 

0 

F.  & F.  J . Wood  

11,767 

0 

0 

S.  J Jerrard 

11,693 

0 

0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  .... 

11,647 

0 

0 

Atherton  A Lutta  

11 .630 

0 

0 

W.  Brass  

11,590 

0 

0 

W.  Shurmur 

11,665 

0 

0 

Jas.  Smith  A Son 

11,653 

0 

0 

C.  Wall  

11,500 

0 

0 

Kirk  A Rundali  

11,377 

0 

0 

Perry  A Co  

11,328 

0 

0 

C.  Cox,  Ash- grove,  Hackney* 

11,077 

0 

0 

* Recommended  for 

acceptance. 

For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodalic 
for  800  children,  in  Pocook  street.  Friar- street  (Soutbwai 
Division),  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  K.  1 
Robson,  architect : - 

W.  Goodman  £11,935  0 0 

J.  H.  Tarrant  & Son  11,903  0 O 

Holloway  Bros. 11,590  0 O 

W.  T Niblett 11,589  0 O 

J.  Grover 11,543  0 O 

W.  Downs  11,517  0 0 

W.  Bangs  & Co 11,505  0 0 

W.  Shurinur 11,481  0 0 

G.  8 Pritchard  11,433  0 O 

B.  E.  Nightingale  11,370  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker  11,345  0 0 

Lathev  Bros ...  11,341  0 0 

F.  Higgs  11,325  0 O 

J.  Marslaod 11,391  0 0 

W.  Sbephur-t  11,292  0 O 

Atherton  & Latta  11,256  0 O 

Hy.  Hart  11,233  0 O 

Patman  & Fotheringham 11,230  0 O 

W.  Brass  11,199  0 O 

J.  T.  Chappell 11,140  0 O 

C,  Wall  11,069  0 O 

S.  J.Jerrard  11,040  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  10,960  0 0 

W all  Bros 10,974  0 O 

J.  Smith  A Sons  10,919  0 0 

W.  Oldrey  10,900  0 " 

Stimpson  A Co 10,860  0.0 

J. F. Sargeant, Tudor-road, Hackney  * 10,760  0 0 

• Recommended  for  acceptance. 


For  the  enlargement  of  the  school  in  Glengall-road-, 
Cubitt  Town  (Tower  Hamlets  Division),  by  710  place 


the  School  Board  for  Lond- 
tect : — 

Lathey  Bros 

F A F.  J.  Wood  

l’utman  A Fotheringham 

C.  Wall  

S J.  Jerrard 

W.  Bangs  A Co 

Wall  Bros 

Atherton  A Latta 

C.  Cox 

J Smith  A Sons  

Perry  & Co..  Tredegar  Works,  Bow*  8,538 
* Recommended  for  acceptance. 


R.  Robson,  arehi- 


£9,485  0 O 
9,470  0 0 
9,439 
9,332 
9,259 


0 0 


9,245 

9,150 

8,930 

8,621 


0 O 
0 0 


Steel  Bros. 

W.  Larter  A Son 

J.  11  Tarrant  A Son 

W.  Goodman  

W.  J.  Nisbett 

Latbev  Bros 

Wall  Bros 

G.  S.  Pritchard  

W.  Bangs  A Co 

J.  Grover 

M.  Gentry 

B.  K.  Nightingale  

8.  J . Jerrard  

J.  J.  Sargeant  

J.  Smith  A Sons 

W.  Shurmur  

H.  Hart  

Patman  A Fotheringham 

W.  Brass  

Atherton  A Latta  

C.  Wall  

Kirk  A Randall  

Perry  A Co 1 1’780 

C.  Cox,  Ash-grove,  Hackney*  11,476  0 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 


£13.403  15  0 
12,939  0 0 
12,570  0 0 
12,530  0 0 
12,450  0 0 
12,446  0 0 
12,360  0 0 
12,298  0 0 
12,231  0 0 
12,178  0 0 
12,133  0 0 
12,127  0 0 
12,100  0 0 
12,078  0 0 
12,069  0 0 
11,988  0 0 
11,985  0 0 
11,961  0 0 
11,911  0 0 
11,900  0 0 
11,850  0 0 
11,837  0 0 


0 


For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  600  children  on  the  “ Slade  "site,  Plumstead  Common- 
road  School  (Greenwich  Division),  for  the  S.hool  Board 
for  London.  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  architect  :— 


£8,109  0 0 
8,812  0 O 
8,030  0 O 
7,975  0 O 
7,962  0 O 
7,960  0 0 
7,955  0 0 
7,781  0 0 
7,778  0 0 
7,760  0 a 
7,580  0 0 
7,577  0 0 
7,559  0 (> 


W.  Bungs  A Co 
Putman  A Fotheringh: 

Holloway  Bros 

Lathey  Bros 

Atherton  A Latta 

J.  Grover  

C.  Wall  

S.  J . Jerrard 

J.  H.  Tarrant  A Son 

Stimpson  A Co 

K.  Higgs 

J.  Smith  A Sons  . 

W.  Tongue 

Perry  A Co t ,00 a u » 

F.  Johnson  7.436  0 0 

Kirk  A Handall 7,220  0 0 

Lonergan  Bros.,  llerbert-road,  Plum- 

stead*  6,923  0 0 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

For  the  erection  of  a school  to  provide  accommodation 
for  1,200  children  in  Single-street,  Bow  (Tower  Hamlets. 
Division),  for  the  School  Board  for  Londou.  Mr.  K.  It. 
Robson,  architect ; — 

M.  Gentry £14,355  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham 14,100  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  14/60  0 0 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 14,049  0 0 

Perry  A Co 13.956  0 0 

Wall  Bros 13,760  0 0 

W.  Bangs  A Co 13,759  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale  13,721  0 0 

Stimpson  A Co 13,708  0 0- 

C.  Cox  13,700  0 0 

C Wall  13,676  0 0 

Lathev  Bros 13,665  0 0 

J . Smith  A Sons 13,698  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 13,590  0 O 

S.  J.  Jerrard 13,440  0 0 

Atherton  A Latta  . 13, 300  0 0 

J.  H.  Tarrant  A Sons  (withdrawn)  ..  12,650  0 0 

F.  Higgs  (withdrawn)  12,425  0 0 


For  erecting  three  houses  at  Walthamstow,  for  Mr.  T.  T*_ 
Millington.  Mr. D.  Haylock,  architect: — 

Knight £1,640  0 0 

Baker  1,300  0 0 

Shurmur 1,266  0 O 
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For  the  enlargement  of  the  Suffolk  Convalescent  Homo 
at  Felixstowe.  Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopn,  architect,  Ipswich  : — 

A.  Cox  £3,350  0 0 

J.  Pells  & Sons 3,330  0 0 

K.  Girling  3,033  0 0 

B.  8.  Smith  2,949  0 0 

II.  Everett  & Son  2,8 19  0 0 

H.  Saunders  A Sous 2,824  0 0 

C.  A.  Wyatt  2,748  10  0 

A.  Brown  2,748  0 0 

T.  Ward,  Felixstowe  (accepted) 2,745  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  new  exchange,  and  part  of  the  offices 
in  connexion  therewith,  in  Mount  Stuart-square,  Cardiff, 
for  the  Cardiff  Exchange  and  Office  Company,  Limited. 
Messrs.  James,  Seward,  & Thomas,  architects,  Cardiff. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

Contract  No.  1. 


Jones  Bros £29,000  0 0 

8hepton 27,225  0 0 

Purnell  & Fry 26,045  0 0 

D.  J.  Davies 26,600  0 0 

P.  S Lock  26,533  0 0 

A rmi tape  A Hodgson,  Leeds* 26,500  0 0 

C.  Burton  (accepted)  25,979  0 0 

D.  Dairies 25,553  0 0 


• All  the  others  of  Cardiff. 


Mr.  Walter 


For  workshop  at  Colchester  Union,  i 
Scargill,  architect,  Colchester.  No  quantities . 

Ambrose £197  11  6 

Wiles  191  18  0 

Rice 191  16  0 

Sansom  19)  10  0 

Start  181  10  0 

Farren  169  0 0 

Lee  165  0 0 

Malster  . 165  0 0 

Oldridge 147  0 0 

Glad  well  145  0 0 

Pitt 144  19  0 

Garwood  (accepted)  141  17  0 


For  the  erection  of  a warehouse  and  offices,  Addle  Hill- 
for  Mr.  A.  Stedall.  Mr.  George  Edwards,  architect, 
68,  Brompton  - road.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  II. 
Lovegrove,  26,  Budge-row  ; — 

Brass  £6.293  0 0 

Goad  6,250  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  A Co 5,o99  0 0 

Chappie  5,886  0 0 

8timpson  A Co 5,890  0 0 

Lawrence  5,860  0 0 

Scharien  A Williams  6,692  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 6,680  0 0 

Conder 6,690  0 0 

Nightingale  5,550  0 0 

Green  5,419  0 0 

Beading  (accepted) 5,249  0 0 


For  alterations  and  additions  to  London  and  South- 
Western  Bank,  Bulham  Branch.  Mr.  Charles  Bell, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

Johnson  £1,920  0 0 

Adameon 1,875  0 0 

Hobbs 1,790  0 0 

Kynoch  1,670  0 0 

Treves.  1,625  0 J 

Todleston  1,593  0 0 

Beard  1,660  0 0 

Smith  A Son  1,507  0 0 

8cott  (error  in  cast) 1,335  0 0 

For  erection  of  new  stabling,  Ac.,  for  thirtv-threehorses, 
at  Stockwell-road,  Brixton,  for  the  London  Southern 
Tramways  Company.  Mr.  Chaa.  Jones,  architect,  151, 
Ebury-street  — 

Evans  £910  5 0 

Jackson  A Todd  761  0 0 

Coultbard  745  0 0 

Allard 732  9 6 

Holliday  A Greenwood  688  13  9 


For  alterations  and  additions  at  Allerton  House,  North 
Cheam,  for  Mr.  Charles  Pell.  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  archi- 
tect, 151,  Ebnry -street 

Powell,  Worcester  Park  (accepted)  ...£22)  0 0 
[No  competition.] 


For  the  erection  of  a house  in  Mount  Park-road,  Ealing. 

Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  66,  Ludgate  Hill 

Jones  A Sons,  Ealing £1,375  0 0 

Penny  A Dorrant,  Ealing  1,220  0 0 

Rickets,  Kilburn  1,220  0 0 

Bailev,  Ealing  1.193  0 0 

Nve,  Ealing  1,149  0 0 

Waters,  Ealing 1,026  0 0 


For  additional  story  and  alterations  to  felt  hat  works, 
Hyde,  for  Messrs.  S.  Wareham  A Co.  Mr.  J.  Hunt, 
architect,  4,  Warren-street,  Stockport : — 


T.  Wha'ram,  Hyde  £1,147  13  8 

R.  Fairbrother,  Hyde 990  0 0 

Statham  A Sous,  Pendleton  963  0 0 

E.  Simpson,  Hyde  820  0 0 

S.  Robinson,  Hyde  812  0 0 

A.  Haughton,  Godley  (accepted)  ...  800  0 0 


For  two  additional  rooms  to  house  at  Heath-road, 
Leighton  Buzzard,  for  Miss  Grice.  Mr.  F.  Gotto,  archi- 
tect,  Leighton  Buzzard.— 

J.  A F.  Adams £98  15  0 

H.  Edwards 83  0 0 

G.  Garside  80  0 0 

Cook  A Sons 78  10  0 

A.  Miles  76  7 6 

8.  Holdstock  75  6 6 

T.  P.  Webb 75  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Correspondents  are  desired  to 
send  full  liih  of  persons  tendering,  tcith  the  amount  of 
each  tender.  In  future,  no  tingle  name  will  he  given  with- 
out the  amount  of  the  tender,  and  not  then  unless  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  sender  that  there  was  no  competition. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 

All  Lettebs  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  must  be 
addressed — 

“ To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine-street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


J.  B.  (next  week). — J.  H.  S.  (next  week). — M.  B.  II. — N.  and  N. — 
A.  D.  (Dublin)  (shall  be  glad  tu  hear  further). — T.  R.  N. — C.  B.  A Co. 
(shall  have  consideration).— U.  S.  S.  A Sou  (next  week).— It.  G. 

Correspondents  should  address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 
except  in  cases  of  business. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 


NOTICE  TO  ADVERTISERS. 

Persona  advertising  in  tbe  Builder  may  have 
REPLIES  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  OFFICE, 
46,  Catherine-street,  Covent-garden,  W.C., 
FREE  OF  CHARGE. 

Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed  envelopes 
are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Six  Hnei  (about  fifty  words)  or  under ia.  6d. 

Bach  adilitional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under  Is.  fld. 

Bach  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  Sd. 


PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  muit  not  he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  Coveut-gardcn.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIEIt.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Prepaid.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  beat  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  tbe  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  Norton  - sub  - Hamdon,  Ilminster. 
Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Charlotte-street,  Port  land -place,  W.  [Advt. 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


and  Kiln*  by  8taplb  4 
Hann,  Stoke,  Ilminster. 
Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchbll, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 
[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STOD  ART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches,warehonsefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
Whitfield-Bt.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-st.,  S.W 
London.  [Advt 


Notice  of  Partnership.  — Mr.  W.  B 

BARBER,  Surveyor,  of  No.  12,  Buckingham 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  having  taken  into  Part- 
nership his  son,  Mr.  W.  W.  BARBER  and  Mr. 
A.  BOX  ALL,  begs  to  announce  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1884,  his  practice  will  he 
carried  on  by  the  firm  under  the  name  of 
BARBER,  BOXALL,  & BARBER. 


J.  L.  BACON  & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  IMPROVED 

STEAM  AND  HOT-WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR  WARMING  AND  VENTILATING 

Private  Houses,  Churches,  Schools,  Hospitals, 
Manufactories,  Greenhouses,  &c. 

OFFICES  AND  SHOW-ROOMS  : — 

No.  34,  UPPER  GLOUCESTER  PLACE, 
DORSET  SQUARE,  LONDON,  N.W. 

And  at  DUBLIN,  BELFAST,  GLASGOW,  and 
NEWCASTLE. 

Illustrated  Pamphlet  on  “ Heating”  post  free. 


CHAPPUIS’  PATENTS  FOR  REFLECTING  LIGHT. 

DAYLIGHT  REFLECTORS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

ALSO 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  REFLECTORS. 

WHY  BURN  GAS  ?— CHAPPUIS’  REFLECTORS  DIFFUSE  DAYLIGHT.— They  are  exclusively  adopted  by  and  fitted  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  all  H.M.  Government  Offices,  Houses  of  Parliament,  H.M.  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
British  Museum,  South  Kensington  Museum,  Royal  Institution,  Guildhall  Museum,  on  board  H.M.  Ships,  also  Railway  Companies’  Offices, 
Hospitals,  Institutions,  Banks,  Insurance  Offices,  Manufactories,  Private  Houses  and  generally  from  Noblemen’s  Mansions  to  Artisans’  Work- 
shops. 30,000  in  use  in  London  alone.  Patronised  by  leading  Architects,  Engineers,  Contractors,  &c.,  &c. 

N.B.— For  Prospectuses  and  Diagrams,  address  Stamped  Envelope  to 

P.  E.  CHAPPUIS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  69,  FLEET-STREET,  LONDON. 

NOTICE.— The  POLYGONAL  REFLECTOR  (Latest  Patent)  TOR  ARTISTIC  and  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Its  construction  allows  of  the  angle  of  light  being  readily  altered  so  as  to  reflect  in  any  desirable  direction. 
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The  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works 
and  the  Gas  Com- 
panies. 

HE  considerations 
which,  on  the  3rd 
ultimo  {ante,  p. 
580),  we  laid 
before  our  readers 
as  to  the  proposed 
amalgamation  of 
the  Gas  Light  and 
Coke  and  the 
South  Metropoli- 
tan Gas  Com- 
panies, appear  to 
have  had  full 
weight  with  the 
advisers  of  the 
Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 
The  Times,  indeed,  appears  to  assume  that  it  is 
rather  with  an  eye  to  the  future  extension  of  its 
own  powers  than  for  any  other  reason  that  this 
body  has  now  come  forward  to  do  its  best  to 
prevent  the  amalgamation.  Into  that  question, 
thorny  as  it  is,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter, 
though  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  there  is 
no  vice  in  the  management  of  public  business  of 
which  the  Builder  has  been  a more  consistent 
opponent  than  that  of  deciding  important  ques- 
tions on  a side  issue.  To  the  expedient  of 
dealing  with  architectural  or  engineering  ques- 
tions on  political  lines,  for  instance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  confusion  now  existing  in  much  of 
our  legislation  is  attributable.  But  we  must 
confess  that  we  see  no  very  evident  signs  of 
this  sideways  action  in  the  observations  made 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
scheme  of  amalgamation.  The  protection  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  district  from  the  im- 
position of  charges  higher  than  those  now  im- 
posed on  it,  to  which  we  referred  as  essential, 
bas  been  put  in  the  front  of  the  case  raised 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board.  That  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  not  to  be  overridden  by  Orders 
in  Council  is  another  point  made  by  the  Board, 
as  to  which  the  argument  is  so  strong  that 
we  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to  bring  it  for- 
ward. We  cannot  conceive  that  such  an  order 
would  be  sanctioned  that  should  limit  or  reduce 
public  rights  existing  under  statutory  provi- 
sions ; nor  do  we  suppose  that  the  order  would 
hold  good  if  it  thus  infringed  on  the  law.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  perhaps  well  that  no  mis- 
take should  be  possible  under  this  head ; and 
that  in  carrying  out  any  change  agreed  on  by 
the  companies  for  their  mutual  advantage,  the 
rights  of  the  consumers  should  be  clearly 
maintained,  and  their  position  shown  to  be 
rather  improved  than  deteriorated. 

If,  however,  this  safeguard  be  duly  main- 
tained, it  is  not  easy  to  see  that  any  very  great 
economical  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  tho 


amalgamation.  The  river  Thames  forms  a 
practical  boundary  of  gas  and  water  districts, 
the  effect  of  which  must  be  to  make  any  fusion 
of  a north  and  south  district  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  a federation  than  of  unification. 
At  the  present  time  the  cost  of  producing  a 
given  quantity  of  gas  is  nearly  20  per  cent, 
higher  in  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company’s 
district  than  it  is  in  the  South  Metropolitan 
district.  The  figures  in  1882  were  : — For  coals 
and  working  expenses  (less  residuals),  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  sold,  21'95d.  in  the  former,  and 
18'37d.  in  the  latter.  This  difference  mainly 
arises  in  tho  cost  of  coal  and  the  returns  from 
residuals.  As  for  working  expenses  alone,  the 
prices  come  out  at  14'70d.  and  14'78d.  per  1,000, 
or  substantially  at  the  same  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  cost  of 
management  (which  is  included  in  the  above 
14d.)  is  nearly  Id.  per  thousand  more  for  the 
smaller  than  for  the  larger  company.  This  is 
neither  unnatural  nor  objectionable.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  taken  to  show  that  the 
margin  for  saving  by  uniting  the  managements 
is  small,  as  the  total  cost,  not  only  of  the  direc- 
tors and  auditors  (which  might  be  reduced), 
but  also  of  collectors,  of  salaries,  and  of  general 
charges,  only  amounts  to  l'05d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  for  the  Gas  .Light  and  Coke  Company,  and 
to  l'45d.  per  1,000  for  the  South  Metropolitan 
Company. 

There  may,  of  course,  bo  other  elements  of 
advantage  in  consolidation,  of  which  tho  direc- 
tors of  the  respective  companies  are  probably 
the  persons  best  able  to  form  an  opinion.  The 
usual  gain  to  be  derived  from  absence  of  com- 
petition can  hardly  come  in  here ; or,  if  it  do, 
it  must,  wo  apprehend,  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
consumer.  We  can  only  deal  with  positive 
cost.  That  is,  as  we  have  said,  considerably 
less  south  than  it  is  north  of  the  river.  And 
not  only  is  this  so  as  to  coals  and  working 
expenses,  but  interest  on  capital,  in  spite  of  the 
much  larger  extent  of  the  district  served  by 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  follows  the 
same  rule.  The  net  profit  per  cent,  on  stock 
and  share  capital  raised,  which  in  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company  is  10  04  per  cent.,  rises  in 
the  case  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company 
to  12  05  per  cent.  The  total  dividends  on  stock 
and  share  capital  raised  are  10  28  and  11'68 
per  cent,  respectively.  One  important  item  of 
comparison  is  omitted  in  the  annual  returns  of 
the  gas  companies ; nor  do  we  find  it  supplied 
either  in  Mr.  Field’s  “Analysis  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Suburban  Gas  Companies’ 
Accounts,”  or  in  Mr.  Firth’s  “ Municipal 
London.”  We  refer  to  the  area  served  by  each 
company.  In  the  case  of  the  water  companies 
we  know  both  the  area  included  in  Parlia- 
mentary powers  and  the  capital,  and  we  can 
thus  calculate  the  respective  cost  of  the  several 
services  for  interest  on  capital  or  in  any  other 
way  that  may  be  desired.  In  the  case  of  the 
gas  companies  this  demarcation  of  area  is  yet 


a desideratum,  and  we  can  regard  only  the  cost 
of  capital,  without  being  able  to  see  how  it  has 
been  laid  out,  as  regards  area.  The  total  raised 
capital  of  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  is 
9,656,1471.  (for  1882)  ; that  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan is  2,092,2211.  The  only  means  that  we 
have  of  estimating  how  far  this  capital  outlay 
is  proportioned  to  the  actual  services  rendered 
by  the  respective  companies  is  by  taking  the 
account  of  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  carbon- 
ised by  each.  These  were,  1,305,216  tons  for 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  418,722 
tons  for  the  South  Metropolitan  Company,  in 
1882.  If  we  compare  the  above  figures  we 
find  that  the  capital  of  the  former  company 
has  been  laid  out  at  the  rate  of  7'4 1.  for  every 
ton  of  coal  carbonised  in  the  year,  and  that  of 
the  latter  at  the  rate  of  51.  for  every  ton  ; tho 
southern  company  thus  having  made  a more 
economical  outlay  of  capital  by  40  per  cent., 
nearly,  as  regards  work  done  on  a given  outlay. 
When  this  remark  is  added  to  those  before 
made  as  to  the  comparative  cost  of  coals  and 
working  expenses,  it  will  be  seen  why  the  South 
Metropolitan  stock  should  be  the  more  valuable 
of  the  two.  We  may  also  understand  that 
several  reasons  may  exist  for  the  .swallow- 
ing up  of  the  smaller  company  by  the 
larger.  But  taking,  as  we  have  done,  exact 
figures,  it  becomes  difficult  to  see  how  this 
absorption  should  profit  the  shareholders  of  the 
purchasing  company,  except  at  the  cost  of  tho 
consumers.  And  if  that  be  really  contem- 
plated, South  London  will  owe  a considerable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  tho  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  for  thus  coming  forward  to  take  the 
bull  by  the  horns. 

That  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company 
“ presents,  and  has  presented  for  many  years, 
an  excellent  standard  of  comparison,  and  a 
stimulus  to  beneficial  rivalry  as  regards  other 
companies,”  as  stated  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  is  an  outcome  of  the  figures 
that  we  have  above  given.  The  Board  also 
take  the  same  view  as  that  for  which  we  have 
given  chapter  and  verse  as  to  the  doubts  to  be 
entertained  of  tho  margin  existing  for  reduction 
of  cost  of  management.  If  the  proposal  for 
which  the  sanction  of  an  Order  in  Council  is 
sought,  is  intended  to  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  standard  or  initial  prico  for  the  South 
Metropolitan  district  by  3d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet, 
as  understood  by  the  Board  of  Works,  we  con- 
clude that  such  a proposal  would,  of  itself,  be 
enough  to  wreck  the  scheme.  “ Of  course,”  as 
we  wrote  on  the  3rd  of  November,  “ the  amalga- 
mation can  make  (or,  at  all  events,  should  be 
allowed  to  make)  no  difference  in  this  respect.” 
Both  companies,  as  it  is,  are  under  the  provision 
of  the  sliding  scale,  which  has  added  l'79d.  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  to  the  dividend  of 
the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  and  2'36d 
per  1,000  to  that  of  the  South  Metropolitan. 
Company.  There  is  thus  no  feeling  of  need  or 
pinch  of  poverty  in  the  matter ; and  if  the 
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companies  see  that  their  own  interests  promise 
to  be  materially  advanced  by  the  amalgamation, 
it  will  be  for  them  to  show  that  those  of  their 
customers  are  as  fully  protected. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  lowest  cost  at 
which  we  may  look  forward  to  the  production 
of  gas  for  metropolitan  use.  Iu  the  first 
instance,  in  the  attempt  to  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion, we  have  looked  through  the  analysed 
expenditure  of  the  existing  companies,  and 
taken  the  lowest  price  for  each  item.  We  must 
admit  that  this  plan  is  liable  to  the  objection 
that  some  slight  differences  in  management,  or 
in  the  mode  of  keeping  accounts,  may  throw  an 
expense  that  is  returned  under  one  head  by  one 
company  into  another  column  in  the  accounts  of 
another.  With  that  reserve  we  give  the 
following  figures.  The  lowest  price  for  coals 
(or,  rather,  the  highest  returns  for  residual 
products,  leaving  the  lowest  net  cost  for  coal) 
is  in  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  and 
is  as  low  as  3 59d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
least  manufacturing  charges  are  those  of  the 
Commercial  Gas  Company  of  8'51d.  per  1,000. 
The  lowest  cost  of  distribution  is  l'70d.  per 
1,000  in  the  South  Metropolitan  district. 
Taking  for  the  remaining  items  of  rent  and 
taxes,  management,  Parliamentary  and  law 
charges,  bad  debts,  public  officers  and  testing 
officers,  depreciation  of  works  on  leasehold,  and 
other  charges,  the  lowest  figures  in  each  case, 
we  have  305d.  for  the  lot,  making  a total  of 
l6-85d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold.  The 
lowest  gross  profit  earned  is  by  the  London 
Company,  being  llG4d.  per  1,000  -cubic  feet, 
which,  as  the  standard  dividend  is  9 83  per 
cent.,  we  will  call  11*86  for  a 10  per  cent, 
dividend.  The  net  cost  thus  arrived  at,  allowing 
10  percent,  dividend,  is  28*71d.  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sold;  and,  making  allowances  for 
cross  entries,  as  before  said,  the  division  of  10  per 
cent,  to  the  shareholders  seems  to  be  incom- 
patible with  a price  to  the  consumer  of  less  than 
2s.  6d.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  With  regard  to  the 
proportionate  outlay  of  capital,  which,  in  the 
Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  we  found  to 
be  7-4L,  and  in  the  South  Metropolitan  51. 
per  ton  of  coal  used  in  the  gross,  in  the 
London  it  is  5 31.  for  every  ton  annually 
carbonised,  and  over  the  average  of  the  four 
urban  companies  it  is  6*5£.  per  ton.  If  we 
add  a proportionate  allowance  for  the  excess 
of  the  average  capital  over  that  of  the  London 
Company  above  taken,  it  gives  a cost  of  32*G8d. 
per  1,000  cubic  feet,  or  a little  more  than  2|d. 
per  1,000  above  the  half-crown  before  roughly 
arrived  at.  This  is  less  than  2d.  per  1,000  below 
the  lowest  price  obtained  for  gas  rental,  which  is 
34*2  4d.  by  the  South  Metropolitan  Company. 
Thus,  again,  we  come  to  the  remark  that  the 
actual  performance  of  this  company  approaches 
very  nearly  to  what  we  may  regard  as  the  best 
result  likely  to  be  practically  attainable  in 
London. 

There  has,  indeed,  been  the  suggestion  made, 
that  the  production  of  gas  should  be  conducted 
at  the  bottom  of  a coal  mine  or  mines,  and  that 
the  gas  in  its  purified  state  should  be  sent 
through  a duct  or  tube  extending  from  the  coal 
districts  to  Loudon.  We  are  not  aware  how  far 
the  eminent  man  to  whom  the  idea  owes  its 
origin  has  brought  it  to  the  test  of  figures.  The 
inquiry  is  worth  a little  attention. 

More  than  two  million  tons  of  coal  are  now 
annually  carbonised  by  the  four  great  London 
gas  companies.  The  volume  of  gas  produced 
is  something  over  twenty-one  milliards  (or 
thousands  of  millions)  of  cubic  feet.  If  we 
divide  this  formidable  total  by  the  number  of 
seconds  in  a year,  the  quotient  gives  a flow  of 
066  cubic  feet  per  second  through  the  whole 
time.  The  question  of  the  velocity  with  which 
the  gas  should  be  driven  through  the  duct,  of 
the  frictional  resistance  offered  by  from  150  to 
300  miles  of  pipe  (according  to  the  coal  field 
selected  for  production,  and  of  the  forcing 
arrangements  by  which  this  resistance  is  to  be 
overcome,  are  points  as  to  which  it  is  premature 
now  to  enter  into  detail.  At  the  velocity  of 
1 ft.  per  second  the  area  of  cross-section  of  the 
tube  would  be  666  ft.,  or  thirty  per  cent,  over 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  railway  tunnel.  This 
area  would,  of  course,  be  diminished  in  propor- 
tion to  the  excess  of  speed  in  the  current  over 
1 ft.  per  second ; while  the  frictional  resistance, 
on  the  contrary,  will  increase  with  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  which,  in  this  case,  will  be  inversely 
as  the  size  of  the  duct.  When  we  come  to  think 
of  the  cost  of  land,  works,  and  machinery  for  a 
connexion  of  this  kind,  we  think  it  will  be  long 
before  the  screw  collier  finds  its  occupation  gone. 


It  will  be  on  all  accounts  to  be  regretted  if 
any  misunderstanding  should  be  allowed  to  exist 
as  to  the  amalgamation  proposed.  If  it  be  cal- 
culated, on  sure  data,  to  effect  an  economy  in 
the  price  of  London  gas,  it  is  only  necessary  for 
the  promoters  to  show,  first,  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  secondly,  how  the  consumer  is  to 
partake  of  the  advantage,  in  order  to  receive 
warm  support.  If  neither  of  these  things  can 
be  shown,  and  if  there  be  any  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  by  watering  the  stock  of  the 
more  costly  company  by  an  absorption  of  that 
of  the  more  economical  concern  a benefit  is  to 
be  ensured  to  the  gas  proprietors,  accompanied 
by  any  infringement  of  the  exceptionally  good 
position  of  the  South  Metropolitan  consumers,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bring'.this  into  clear  daylight 
to  insure  the  rejection  of  the  measure.  Doubt 
there  ought  to  be  none  ; for  if  ever  a case  has 
to  be  decided  on  its  unmistakablo  merits,  such 
a case  is  now  before  the  public. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLISH 
FICTION. 

" As  we  read  in  those  delightful  volumes  the  England  of 
our  ancestors  is  revivified.  Out  of  the  fictitious  book  I get 
the  expression  of  the  life  of  the  time;  and  the  fiction 
carries  a greater  amount  of  truth  in  solution  than  the 
volume  which  purports  to  be  all  true.” — Tiiackehay. 

As  the  English  drama  attained  at  a bound  the 
highest  conceivable  pitch  of  perfection,  so  it  was 
with  the  English  novel, — a fact  which  has  often 
been  noted,  but  which  never  ceases  to  astonish 
us  with  every  fresh  recognition  of  its  force  and 
meaning.  All  other  arts  have  been  slow  and 
gradual  in  their  ripening.  The  crowning  excel- 
lence of  Greek  sculpture  was  the  result  of  cen- 
turies of  effort.  The  progress  of  the  sister  art 
of  painting  was  tardy  and  tentative.  In  archi- 
tecture, the  course  of  its  development  from  the 
Early  Doric,  which  was  doubtless  the  elaboration 
of  an  Egyptian  model,  to  the  later  refinements 
of  the  Ionic  or  the  graceful  exuberance  of 
the  Corinthian  style,  the  space  covers  the 
rise  and  fall  of  dynasties  and  empires.  With 
us  the  long  series  of  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  imported  art  of  our  Norman  neigh- 
bours and  the  full  development  of  the  purely 
native  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles, 
embrace  nearly  the  whole  of  our  national 
history.  We  count  the  steps  by  decades,  and 
the  pace  is  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible. 
But  the  first  work  of  pure  fiction  still  remains 
amongst  the  highest  achievements  of  the  literary 
artist,  and  no  one  expects  to  see  the  Elizabethan 
drama  approached  in  its  essential  features,  to 
say  nothing  of  its  ever  being  surpassed  by  the 
ages  to  come. 

It  is  a little  unfortunate,  perhaps,  that  the 
time  which  marks  the  rise  of  the  novelist’s  art 
was,  so  far  as  architecture  is  concerned,  a time 
of  artistic  dearth.  The  indigenous  styles  had 
died  out,  and  the  alien  manner  which  succeeded 
them  was  practised,  not  as  a free  and  living  art, 
but  as  a mere  branch  of  recondite  learning.  In 
this  character  it  imposed  upon|the  boldest  minds, 
and  its  canons,  ill  understood,  had  an  awful  and 
mysterious  power.  Ordinary  men  had  no  per- 
sonal views  or  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  art, 
or  at  least  none  that  they  dared  express  and 
abide  by,  and  had  only  one,  if  any,  ambition 
concerning  it,  viz.,  to  ascertain  what  the 
cognoscenti  held,  and  receive  their  dicta  im- 
plicity.  We  nowhere  see  the  sway  of  this  in- 
fluence more  strongly  exercised  than  in  the  case 
of  the  daring  and  original  mind  of  De  Foe. 
Although  his  fame  hangs  mainly  upon  one  work 
which  is  more  a school-boy’s  book  than  anything 
else,  he  was  the  most  voluminous  author  in  his 
time.  And  not  only  so,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
most  original  thinkers  and  the  most  fearless 
advocates  of  what  he  thought  whom  England  has 
ever  produced.  His  activity  was  unfortunately 
for  us  limited  too  narrowly  to  petty  political 
squabbles  and  intrigues.  But  the  ingenuity  and 
labour  of  modern  admirers  of  this  writer  have 
succeeded  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  many  of  the 
almost  countless  works  which,  under  one  pseudo- 
nym or  another,  flowed  for  half  a century  in 
never-failing  copiousness  from  his  pen.  In  the 
majority  of  these  there  is  no  reference  to 
architecture  to  be  found.  His  mind  was  exer- 
cised in  far  other  directions.  But  in  the  tour 
through  Great  Britain  which  he  published  as 
written  “ by  a gentleman  ” in  1723-8,  we  get 
not  only  a multitude  of  interesting  facts  and 
acute  observations  on  the  England  of  the  time ; 
but  numerous  glimpses  of  architectural  works, 
many  of  them  now  no  more.  And  it  is  curious 
to  see  the  attitude  which  the  writer  assumes,  as 
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he  is  variously  confronted  with  the  ancient  art 
which  he  really  admires,  as  a man  of  his  ardent 
imagination  must  necessarily  do,  and  the  modem 
manner  which  had  everywhere  displaced  the 
ancient,  and  the  merits  of  which  he  accepts  on 
the  assurance  of  those  whom  he  conceives  to  be- 
much  better  judges  than  himself.  In  some 
instances  he  is  under  obvious  restraint  in- 
presence of  the  Mediaeval  remains,  ne  passesi 
Durham  Cathedral  and  Castle,  and  the  pictur- 
esque beauties  of  Chester,  with  a shrug  of  the 
shoulders.  At  Ely,  he  limits  his  speculations  to- 
the  question  how  much  longer  the  cathedral 
can  escape  complete  ruin,  and  how  it  happens 
that  destruction  has  not  overtaken  it  before. 
As  he  turns  away  without  a word  of  praise  for 
that  marvellous  triumph  of  the  genius  of  Alan 
of  Walsingham,  you  might  think  him  insensible 
to  the  charm  of  the  fabric,  were  it  not  that- 
the  beauty  of  King’s  College  Chapel  at  Cam- 
bridge excites  his  warmest  admiration.  He  is 
often  betrayed  into  expressions  of  genuine 
appreciation  of  the  old  residences  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan nobility,  but  invariably  makes  a con- 
cession to  the  prevailing  opinions  by  qualifying 
his  admiration  with  some  such  phrase  as 
“ though  in  the  ancient  taste,”  reminding  one 
of  Thackeray’s  sea-captain,  who  loved  his  wife 
as  well  as  when  he  first  married  [her,  “ although 
she  had  borne  him  fourteen  children.”  He  seta 
down  the  tower  of  St.  Michael’s,  Comhill,  built- 
in  1723,  as  “ one  of  the  finest  Gothic  pieces  in 
London,”  and  has  these  judicious  remarks  upon 
the  characteristics  of  Gothic  and  Italian  archi- 
tecture : The  latter  is  not  really  heavy,  he  says, 
but  only  so  in  comparison  with  the  extravagant- 
airiness and  lightness  of  the  other.  Iu  Gothic, 
the  designer  is  bound  by  no  rules  of  proportion, 
but  what  his  own  fancy  suggests.  In  Classic- 
art  the  height  of  every  arch  “ hath  a fixed 
proportion,”  the  doors,  windows,  and  ornaments 
the  same.  The  intercolumniations  and  their 
entablatures  are  all  confined  to  certain  ad- 
measurements. But  who,  he  triumphantly  asks, 
“ever  found  that  exactness  observed  in  any 
Gothic  structure  ? ” Nevertheless,  he  does, 
when  giving  way  to  his  unlearned  instincts, 
dilate  upon  the  charms  of  Gothic  structures, 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  portentous  works 
which  were  then  rising  on  the  country  estates 
of  the  great  ones  of  his  daylinvariably  slides  off, 
after  giving  a few  dimensions  of  the  principal 
front  and  a reference  to  their  “ fluted  pillars, 
triangular  pediments,  and  other  beautiful 
decorations,”  into  a description  of  the  noble 
vistas  and  the  artificial  lakes  which  appear  to 
have  been  one  of  the  chief  concerns  of  their 
owners.  SpeakiDgof  Burleigh  House,  “ Burleigh 
House  by  Stamford  Town,”  he  has  this  curious 
passage  : — “ The  grandfather  of  the  present  earl 
had  a great  genius  for  architecture,  and  superior 
judgment,  as  every  part  of  this  noble  structure 
will  testify ; for  he  changed  the  whole  face  of 
the  building.  He  pulled  down  great  part  of  the 
front  next  the  garden,  and  turned  the  old  Gothic 
windows  into  those  spacious  sashes  which  are 
now  seen  there.”  In  another  place  he  notes  that 
a building  has  been  “ sashed  in  the  Tuscan 
order,”  getting  a little  out  of  his  depth,  but  still 
dwelling  on  the  improvement  of  the  sash  over 
the  old  crazy  casements  of  the  earlier  buildings. 
In  these  we  get  a clue  to  the  whole  architec- 
tectural  feeling  of  the  time.  We  noted  before* 
how  the  old  chronicler  seized  upon  the  “for- 
crazed”  character  of  the  dilapidated  old  manor- 
house. 

Pepys,  that  ever-charming  gossip,  in  dining 
with  one  of  his  many  aristocratic  friends  at  a 
country  seat,  notes  the  discomforts  of  the  old 
mansion,  that  the  doors  have  no  fastenings,  and 
blow  and  bang  about,  with  the  draughts  which 
freely  enter  through  the  ill-glazed  and  ill- 
fitting  windows.  The  years  succeeding  the 
Restoration  mark  the  rise  of  a sense  of  fastidi- 
ousness in  all  the  domestic  arts  and  surround- 
ings, and  our  ideas  of  comfort  date  from  thence. 
The  life  of  the  house  is  no  longer  centred  in 
the  hall,  and  the  inmates  are  no  longer  insen- 
sible to  discomforts  which  their  forefathers 
despised,  inured  as  they  were  by  their  rougher 
outdoor  lives,  and  finding  a “natural  and 
prompo  alacrity  in  hardness.”  Consequently, 
the  parlour  and  the  closet,  or  private  sitting- 
room,  are  now  universal  and  indispensable,  and 
we  now  almost  for  the  first  time  find  a library 
in  every  house  of  the  most  ordinary  pretensions. 

The  novels  of  Richardson  give  us  a clear  idea 
of  the  ideal  dwelling  of  the  early  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  cannot  expect  to  find 


* See  p.  780,  ante. 
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in  the  long,  almost  interminable,  series  of 
! letters,  of  which  his  delightful  fictions  are  com- 
posed,— letters  for  the  most  part  written  by  one 
love-sick  maiden  to  another, — very  frequent 
direct  references  to  the  architecture  of  the  day. 

“ Their  hearts  were  otherwhere.”  But  we  do 
get  incidentally  much  positive  information  on 
that  head.  The  idea  of  everything  that  is 
repellant  and  disagreeable  is  expressed  by  the 
“ moated  house”  to  which  Clarissa  is  to  be  sent 
and  kept  in  durance  vile.  The  only  notions  of 
excellence  in  domestic  architecture  which  escape 
from  the  pens  of  his  fair  correspondents 
turn  upon  comfortably -appointed  rooms.  A 
“ stately,  well-ordered,  and  convenient  house,” 
with  a pretty  library  added  to  make  it 
“more  commodious”  is  the  highest  reach 
of  their  ambition  in  this  direction.  The 
phrase,  “a  stately,  well-furnished  and  convenient 
house”  recurs  frequently  throughout  Richard- 
son’s works,  and  formulates  his  views  on  the 
point  quite  exactly.  The  house  which  is  to  be 
prepared  for  the  divine  Pamela  is  to  be  more 
plain  than  rich,  as  well  in  its  furniture  as  in  its 
wainscot,  the  bed-chambers  are  to  have  oaken 
I floors,  the  parlour  doors  are  to  have  brass  locks 
and  hinges,  and  are  to  be  so  constructed  as  to 
! fit  as  “ close  as  a watch-case,” — Mr.  Pepys’s 
view  having  now  generally  prevailed,  you  see  ! 

In  the  house  for  Pamela’s  aged  parents  the  old 
bow-windows  are  to  be  preserved,  but  they  are 
in  this  instance  not  to  be  sashed,  only  to  have 
larger  panes  and  more  convenient  casements  to 
open  and  shut,  and  let  in  the  sweet  air  and 
light ; but  this  concession  to  the  picturesque 
is  to  heighten  the  charms  of  the  larger  and  more 
stately  mansion  when  “ Mr.  B.”  shall  return 
thereto.  In  the  City,  Mr.  B.,  looking  out  for  a 
handsome  house,  found  it  in  the  then  new  build- 
ings “called  Hanover-square.”  In  the  country 
he  is  engaged  in  cutting  vistas  through  groves 
aligned  upon  windows  and  balconies, — in  planting 
woods  and  walks,  and  building  alcoves  ; and  in 
all  the  writers  of  this  age  the  same  view, — a by 
no  means  unreasonable  one, — of  the  essentials 
of  a good  house  is  held  and  expressed  or  implied 
in  all  they  write  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  no  thought  of  looking  backward  with 
regret  at  the  irregular  and  fantastic  beauties  of 
the  buildings  with  which  their  Stuart  fore- 
fathers adorned  the  land.  They  regard  their 
own  doings  with  a serene  and  supreme  com- 
placency; and  as  they  doubtless  believed  the 
preposterous  hoops,  the  powdered  head-dresses, 
and  the  rest  of  their  costume  the  most  elegant 
and  becoming  ever  invented  ; so  they,  no  doubt, 
considered  the  handsome  new  buildings  in 
Hanover-square  the  highest  reach  of  art.  The 
fiction  of  this  period  is  composed  of  love  and 
gallantry,  eating,  drinking,  and  horse-play,  and, 
beyond  these,  the  writers  and  those  for  whom 
they  wrote  do  not  appear  to  have  had  a single 
idea.  Richardson  has  by  far  the  most  refined 
mind  of  the  great  novelists  of  which  he  was  the 
head  and  leader,  and  we  have  seen  that  now 
and  then  he  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  his 
preferences  in  the  art  of  architecture.  Fielding 
would  appear  to  have  scarcely  any  appreciation 
of  art, — he  drops  a few  words  in  admiration  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  which  give  us  a clue  to  his 
taste  being  quite  in  accord  with  that  of  his 
time  so  far  as  he  may  be  said  to  have  had  any 
taste  in  art  matters.  Smollett  simply  ignores 
architecture  altogether.  He  takes  his  heroes 
all  over  the  Continent,  and  nearly  all  over  the 
world,  and  passes  Rouen,  Amiens,  Paris, 
Brussels,  without  the  least  indication  of  there 
being  anything  in  the  architecture  of  these 
places  to  call  for  a casual  reference.  He  walks 
their  antique  streets  with  a constant  leer  not 
pleasant  to  note.  His  whole  energies  are  bent 
upon  the  invention  or  record  of  low  intrigues, 
laughable  complications  arising  from  the  pur- 
suit of  what  passed  for  love,  and  boisterous 
practical  joking.  This  apathy  need  not  strike 
us  with  surprise ; there  is  not  much  about 
architecture  in  the  “Pickwick  Papers”;  the 
object  of  the  author  was  to  raise  a laugh, 
and  neither  he  nor  his  audience  were  very 
particular  as  to  the  means  employed  ; but  the 
works  which  were  most  popular  at  the  time 
give  us  an  insight  to  the  manners  and  morals 
of  the  time,  and  we  see  a temper  of  mind  which 
is  not  calculated  to  receive  the  impressions  of 
art,  or  to  fit  men  for  its  highest  achievements. 
The  few  who  accomplished  works  of  undoubted 
merit  were  rather  a protest  against  the  age  in 
which  they  lived  than  a sample  of  their  genera- 
tion. After  a season  of  remarkable  apathy  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  architecture  formed  one  of 
the  most  universal  and  engaging  studies  of  all 


who  pretended  to  any  education.  In  consider- 
ing the  reviving  claims  of  pure  art  we  shall  find 
ample  materials, — materials  which  are  absent 
from  the  works  of  the  novelists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  whose  msthetic 
creed,  from  Temple  and  Smollett,  may  be 
stated  in  their  favourite  formula,  ease,  con- 
venience, elegance,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
magnificence,  cold,  formal,  and  stately.  Of 
picturesque  beauty  they  had  no  sense.  Beyond 
personal  ease  and  comfort  a mechanical 
symmetry, — “ the  last  resouroe  of  mediocrity,” 
— satisfied  all  their  desires  on  the  score  of  art. 


IMPRESSIONISM  IN  SCULPTURE. 

In  considering  this  subject,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  distinct  ideas  of  naturalistic, 
conventional,  or  what  is  now  called  impressional 
treatment  are  essentially  modern.  They  are 
the  progeny  of  the  original  idea  of  imitation, 
which  have  become  detailed  and  specialised  in 
the  gradual  development  of  art.  This  law 
applies  to  all  human  workmanship  ; to  poetry 
as  well  as  to  the  arts  of  visible  design.  More 
than  that,  it  is  characteristic  of  the  handiwork 
of  nature  herself,  and  is  illustrated  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  by  the  series  of  palmontologic 
forms. 

The  conventional  form  which,  at  so  early  a 
date,  was  assumed  by  Egyptian  art,  may  pro- 
bably be  attributed  to  no  more  noble  cause  than 
the  want  of  inventive  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
workman ; that  want  being  a characteristic  of 
of  his  race,  and  contrasting  forcibly  with  the 
opposite  quality  in  the  Greek  artists,  among 
whom  it  has  usually  been  more  easy  to  invent 
or  to  modify,  than  slavishly  to  copy.  We  may 
see  the  same  variety  exhibited  at  the  present 
day  among  children,  or  among  those  work- 
people who  are  still  in  a similarly  undeveloped 
stage  of  art  education.  One  youthful  student, 
eager  to  produce  work  of  an  exactness  that  shall 
satisfy  his  eye,  while  it  is  beyond  the  skill  of 
bis  hand,  will  work  by  templates.  If  he  had  a 
regiment  of  cardboard  soldiers  to  make,  he 
would  trace  them  all  from  the  first  of  the 
file,  and  would  thus  produce  a regular,  if  some- 
what unmeaning,  series  of  mimic  soldiery. 
Another  lad,  working  with  the  same  object, 
will  give  a somewhat  different  proportion  and 
attitude  to  each  of  his  miniature  host.  The 
Egyptian  artists  did  the  former.  Having  arrived, 
whether  by  the  road  that  we  suggest,  or  by  any 
other,  at  a delineation  of  the  form  of  a king  or 
a god  which  was,  if  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
the  best  at  their  command,  they  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  the  symbol.  This  is  not  matter  of 
opinion.  We  know  the  rules  by  which  they 
worked.  We  have  found,  in  some  of  the  un- 
finished tombs,  the  lines  by  which  the  work  was 
set  out, — a series  of  parallel  lines,  interspacing 
the  chief  points  of  the  figures ; and  during  the 
long  period  that  stretches  back  from  the  age  of 
the  Ptolemies  to  that  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty 
the  canon  has  only  twice  been  varied.  Con- 
ventional rule,  thus  slightly  modified,  has  been 
adhered  to|  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile  for  more 
than  4,000  years.  But  we  regard  this  rule, 
not  as  in  any  way  resembling  the  effort  of  the 
modem  designer  to  give  a certain  degree  of 
non-natural  rendering  to  a vegetable  or  animal 
form  for  a definite  purpose,  but  as  having  been 
resorted  to  as  affording  the  readiest  means  by 
which  workmen  not  naturally  of  great  artistic 
gifts  might  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the 
founders  of  their  art.  The  forms  are  what  we 
now  call  conventional.  To  the  Egyptian  they 
were  the  best  imitation  of  nature  at  his  com- 
mand. He  was  not  advanced  enough  to  dissect 
the  art  idea, — to  separate  outline  and  colour, 
repose  and  motion.  He  reproduced  an  Isis  or  a 
Pharaoh  as  closely  as  he  could  as  a copy  of  the 
Isis  or  the  Pharaohs  that  had  been  venerated  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  last  previous 
change  of  dynasty,  or  of  political  and  social 
order. 

The  Greek  sculptor, — we  know  but  little  of 
the  Greek  painters,  — passed  in  a lifetime 
through  more  study,  thought,  and  change,  than 
the  Egyptian  artist  had  undergone  in,  perhaps, 
several  centuries.  In  so  doing, — we  know,  from 
the  Apollo  of  Tegma  and  other  ancient  relics  how 
near  Greek  art  was  to  Egyptian  art  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  the  former, — they  separated  the 
ideas  of  outline  and  of  colour,  of  motion  and  of 
repose.  Thus  sculpture  was  born.  We  have 
lost  very  much  of  the  intermediate  history, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the 
Greek  sculptor  was  carried  out  by  working  in 


bronze,  and  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
material  led,  in  most  cases,  to  the  destruction 
of  old  works  of  art,  in  order  to  realise  their 
metallic  value.  What  Phidias  and  his  school 
and  successors  did,  in  our  opinion,  was  to  intro- 
duce a new  material,  and  to  exert  on  the  lovely 
substance  furnished  by  the  quarries  of  Paros 
and  of  Pentelicus  the  craftsmanship  which  the 
profession  had  acquired  by  their  labours  in  clay, 
in  wax,  in  bronze,  and  in  tho  precious  metals. 

Of  the  wedlock  between  the  art  of  Phidias 
and  the  marble  of  Pentelicus,  sculpture,  in  its 
present  and  noblest  form,  was  born.  The 
moment  was  propitious.  The  degree  of  skill 
attained  by  the  artist  was  not  at  its  acme,  but 
was  in  its  grandest  stage.  In  the  short  time 
that  elapsed  down  to  the  period  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  art  of  cutting  marble  advanced 
very  considerably.  But  the  skill  displayed  was 
at  the  expense  of  the  true  art  feeling.  The 
wonderful  excellence  of  portraiture  attained  by 
Pyrgoteles  and  his  contemporaries  was, ;in  itself, 
greater  ,than  that  of  Phidias.  But  even  the 
magnificent  rendering  of  the  features  of  Alex- 
ander, which  was  reserved  to  two  or  three 
specified  artists  (approached  only  since  that 
time  by  some  of  the  Italian  medallists,  and  by 
the  English  die-sinkers  of  Carolinian  times)  is 
devoid  of  that  sculptural  grandeur  which  sits 
on  the  passionless  features  of  tho  Phidian 
marbles. 

It  is  possible  that,  from  our  present  stand- 
point, looking  at  sucb  magnificent  fragments  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  we  may 
even  form  a purer  idea  of  abstract  sculpture 
than  did  the  Greek  masters  in  whose  works  we 
find  the  most  signal  examples  of  that  excellence. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  that  gilding  and  staining 
were  not  altogether  dissociated  from  sculpture 
in  the  time  of  Phidias.  Even  marble  was  so 
treated ; and  the  chryselephantine  statues, 
which  we  should  not,  with  our  present  views, 
admit  to  be  pure  sculpture  at  all,  were  among 
the  most  highly  valued  works  of  Phidias  and  his 
school,  not  in  the  opinion  of  the  masses  alone  but 
also  in  that  of  the  artists  themselves.  Thus  that 
elevated  conception  of  sculpture  which  can  see 
so  much  more  poetry  in  a fractured  torso  than 
in  a figure  made  presentable  and  perfect  by  the 
file  and  the  cement  of  Bernini,  is  probably 
rather  the  result  of  a retrospect  of  the  progress 
of  art  than  an  idea  consciously  wrought  out  by 
the  first  masters  of  antique  sculpture. 

From  the  days  of  these  chryselephantine 
statues  to  our  own,  then,  there  has  existed,  side 
by  side  with  whatever  was  present  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  sculptor  of  the  day,  the  influence  of 
the  impure,  of  the  mixed,  of  what  may  be  called 
the  impressional.  We  see  it  wherever  there  is 
a mixture  of  materials,  of  variously-coloured 
marbles,  of  alabaster  and  bronze,  of  wood  and 
gold.  Works  thus  produced,  while  often  dis- 
playing admirable  skill,  and  even  high  taste  of 
a certain  order,  are,  in  our  view,  rather  furni- 
ture than  sculpture.  By  the  aid  of  adequate 
lighting  such  works  may  be  made  almost 
deceptions.  But  so  can  modelling  in  wax  ; and 
when  a cast  taken  in  wax  from  a face  is  put  on 
a lay  figure  which  may  be  attired  in  the  actual 
dress  of  the  person  thus  commemorated, 
deception,  or,  to  revert  to  our  starting-point, 
imitation,  is  carried  to  its  acme.  But  it  is  not 
sculpture ; nor  is  it,  we  hold,  legitimate,  or,  at 
all  events,  high  art. 

The  tendency  to  produce  this  bastard  form  of 
impressional  sculpture  is  rather  on  the  increase 
than  otherwise  at  the  present  day.  We  may 
refer  to  one  item.  Roubiliac  was  at  one  time 
almost  alone  among  sculptors  as  giving  that 
indication  of  the  iris,  or  pupil  of  the  eye,  which 
is  found  in  some  of  his  finest  busts,  notably  in 
his  autographic  portrait,  which  is  before  us  as 
we  write.  Even  this  mode  of  giving  life  to  a 
face  has  been  criticised,  although,  when  work 
thuB  treated  is  compared  with  broad  open  eyes 
of  uniform  deadness  between  the  lids,  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  as  to  which  is  the  finest 
work.  But  in  the  modern  French  terra  cottas, 
whether  of  a grotesque  or  of  an  erotic  character, 
this  rendering  of  the  pupil  becomes  positively 
obtrusive.  We  find  it  in  some  of  the  Mediaeval 
work,  notably  in  the  Della'  Robbia  busts  and 
figures,  but  nowhere  do  we  find  it  so  pushed  to 
caricature  as  in  the  French  terra  cotta  of  the 
day.  It  has  made  its  way  into  the  Italian 
studios.  In  this  we  consider  that  we  find 
not  only  impressional  sculpture,  but  work 
essentially  of  a base  and  ignoble  character, 
although  it  may  be  a faithful  and  wonderful 
transmission  of  the  idea  which  the  modeller 
intended  to  embody. 
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We  can  mention  another  case,  the  experience 
of  which  is  deserving  of  record  and  of  atten- 
tion. It  was  the  case  of  the  production  of  a 
very  humble  effect, — only  the  execution  of  a 
few  wooden  heads  of  about  one-quarter  life- 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  a miniature  theatre. 
The  heads  were  designed  and  executed  by  an 
artist  who  usually  wrought  in  ivory,  a material 
which  admits  of  a combination  of  boldness  and 
of  delicacy  in  a way  attainable  in  no  other 
instance.  The  little  heads  were  set  in  a vice, 
and  rapidly  struck  out  with  a carpenter’s 
mallet  and  chisel.  The  effect,  after  a very 
brief  time  of  work,  was  admirable.  There  was 
character, — the  intended  character, — in  each. 
Not  content  with  this,  the  artist  then  betook 
himself  to  smooth  off  the  rough  parts,  and  give 
a fair  finish  to  the  heads.  But  as  he  did  so,  the 
life  and  fire  departed,  and  finally  he  arrived  at 
nothing  but  common-place  dolls.  The  fault, 
we  take  it,  lay  rather  in  the  material  than  in 
the  workman.  But  in  the  rough  heads  there 
was  the  impressional  character  of  the  sketch, — 
which  presented  a life  and  fire  beyond  that 
which  wood  could  support  if  treated  like  a nobler 
material. 

In  sculpture,  therefore,  the  artist  is  limited 
in  his  effects  by  the  nature  of  the  material  on 
which  he  works,  in  a manner  which  none  but  a 
practical  man  can  realise.  Thus,  if  it  be  desired 
to  produce  a delicate  design  in  an  ivory  relief, 
the  work  will  be  altogether  different  if  executed 
in  that  pure  delicate  ivory  known  as  “ green 
ivory,”  in  which  the  grain  of  the  tusk  is  almost 
imperceptible  ; in  the  soft  yellow  grainless  ivory, 
called  Egyptian,  which  bruises  almost  like  human 
flesh  ; or  in  the  ordinary  coarse-grained  ivory 
of  India.  The  effect  of  material  in  controlling 
style  reacts  on  the  artist,  and  the  sculptor  who 
succeeds  in  ivory  will  probably  fail  in  wood ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  process  may  be 
reversed,  and  most  objects  executed  in  ivory 
are  essentially  wooden  in  style. 

What  the  crayon  is  to  the  painter,  clay  is  to 
the  sculptor, — the  means  of  embodying  his  first 
thoughts  in  hastily-sketched  outline.  And  as 
some  of  the  sketches  of  the  greatest  artists, — 
we  have  in  mind  more  especially  a Saint  Anne 
of  Leonardo  da  Yinci, — may  seem  to  breathe 
more  of  the  true  inspiration  of  art  than  does 
the  finished  rendering  of  the  subject  in  oil,  so 
it  may  be  that  a bit  of  baked  clay  has  a beauty 
which  evaporates  in  the  attempt  to  translate  it 
into  marble.  But  such  facts  only  show  that  the 
hand  of  the  artist  is  not  educated  to  the  level 
of  his  imagination.  The  excellence  of  the 
sketch,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  ultimate 
aim,  should  be  taken  only  as  a step  towards  the 
more  perfect  excellence  of  the  finished  work. 
Loss  of  fire  or  of  grace  in  translation  is  due, 
not  to  the  failure  of  the  artist’s  conception, 
but  to  the  imperfection  of  his  mastery  of  his 
tools.  And  this  brings  us  round  again  to  the 
real  secret  of  all  those  attempts  at  founding  new 
schools  of  art  amongst  ourselves  at  the  present 
day,  in  which,  with  more  or  less  (generally 
less)  excellence  of  workmanship  there  is  always 
blended  a something  that  is  obnoxious  to  criticism. 
The  secret  is,  that  the  artist  omits  an  essential 
portion  of  his  proper  work,  in  order  to  give 
more  emphasis  to  another  portion.  Wishing  to 
avoid  blurred  outline,  for  instance,  he  altogether 
omits  aerial  perspective.  Anxious  to  avoid  hard 
lines,  on  the  ground  that  he  cannot  detect  them 
in  nature,  he  produces  smudge.  Wishing  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  a sketch  in  clay,  he 
sends  to  the  furnace  an  odious  caricature. 

For  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  a pro- 
found truth  in  the  apothegm,  ars  longa.  While 
science  is  rapidly  advancing,  art  has  long  since 
reached  an  excellence  in  sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture  which  our  utmost  hope  can 
only  be  to  maintain.  Of  all  the  gifts  which  the 
advance  of  science  has  placed  at  our  command, 
we  can  only  mention  one  which  is  of  material 
service  to  the  artist.  That  is,  the  command  of 
the  mathematical  theory  of  perspective,  in 
which  we  have  made  a great  advance  since 
the  time  of  Leonardo  da  Yinci.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  noble  paintings, — remarkably  in  some 
by  Rubens,  where  distant  landscape  is  thrown 
in  as  background  to  portraiture, — the  want  of 
perspective  knowledge  is  not  apparent.  The 
artist  painted  the  landscape  as  he  saw  it,  and  he 
drew  it  truly.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  certitude  that  such  will  be  the  case ; and 
there  are  many  examples  to  the  contrary'.  In 
knowing,  or  having  the  means  of  knowing,  how 
a given  object  will  look  from  a given  point  of 
view,  the  student  of  to-day  has,  it  is  true,  a 
great  advantage  over  the  master  of  three 


centuries  ago.  But  in  other  respects, — we  may, 
perhaps,  say  in  all  other  respects, — the  student 
of  the  present  day  stands  on  lower  ground  than 
Ins  predecessors.  Even  as  to  the  manipulation 
and  materials  of  the  artist  this  is  the  case. 
Who  can  now  dip  his  brush  in  the  brilliant 
scarlets  of  Botticelli,  or  in  the  pure  blues  of 
Perugino  P Why  do  the  beauties  limned  by  Sir 
Joshua  look  like  pale  and  melancholy  ghosts  by 
the  side  of  the  ever  buxom  youth  of  Palma’s 
daughter?  Full  as  the  history  of  art  is  of  the 
efforts  of  artists  to  discover  the  lost  secrets 
of  the  ancient  colourists,  it  is  but  full  of  the 
record  of  failures. 

The  first  advance,  then,  towards  a true 
elevation  of  the  art  of  the  present  day  must 
be,  it  seems  to  us,  rightly  to  understand  where 
and  in  what  respects  the  summit  of  excellence 
has  already  been  attained,  and  faithfully  to 
study  the  examples.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
artist  should  copy,  not  the  works  of  art,  but 
those  of  Nature.  But  what  there  is  of  truth  in 
the  remark  is  only  truism  of  the  most  paltry 
kind.  Who  but  the  true  artist  ever  sees 
nature  ? And  what  pretence  has  that  man  to  be 
regarded  as  an  artist  at  all,  whose  imagination  is 
not  kindled  by  being  enabled  to  look  at  nature 
through  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  deep  in  her 
most  cunning  secrets  ? Study,  no  doubt,  may 
be  partial  and  misdirected.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see,  for  example,  in  the  sketch-book  of  so  refined 
a draughtsman  as  Flaxmau,  not  one  note  of  the 
living  beauty  of  Italy ; that  is  to  say,  of  the 
women  of  Italy,  in  pages  where  every  relic  of 
Roman  art,  poor  as  it  usnally  is,  is  so  assiduously 
copied.  Flaxman’s  eye  was  too  coldly  fixed  on 
the  reflection  of  departed  grandeur.  If  he  had 
drawn  inspiration  from  the  forms  and  faces 
which  no  one  can  dwell  long  in  Italy  without 
meeting,  he  might  have  given  us  the  classical 
type  as  it  yet  lives  and  moves  in  Magna  Grecia, 
instead  of  a reflection,  in  marble,  of  a faded 
copy,  also  in  marble,  of  the  heroic  life  of  2,000 
years  ago. 

Those  who  think  with  us  will  not  differ  from 
the  conclusion,  that  the  impressional  is  to  be 
found  in  sculpture  as  well  as  in  painting ; that 
it  may  usually  be  characterised  as  “ the 
slovenly  ” ; and  that  the  duration  of  any  pre- 
tended school  of  which  the  ratio  entis  is  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  essential  elements  of 
true  art,  will  be  as  transitory  as  its  error 
deserves. 


NOTES  AS  TO  SOME  COLOSSAL  NEW 
RAILWAY  BRIDGES. 

Mr.  William  Hemingway  Mills,  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  in  the  course  of  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  him  as  President  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  said  : — 

There  are  so  many  large  and  important  works 
recently  finished,  as  well  as  others  now  in  course 
of  construction  or  approaching  completion,  that 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  follow  up  the 
history  and  particulars  of  each.  There  are, 
however,  some  of  them  which,  from  peculiarity 
of  position  or  originality  of  design,  are  of  special 
interest  to  engineers.  In  the  Forth  Yiaduct, 
East  River  Bridge  New  York,  and  Kinzua 
Viaduct  on  the  Erie  Railway,  we  have  three 
enormous  works,  each  one  of  a totally  different 
character. 

The  Forth  Viaduct  presents  us  with  a striking 
departure  from  the  generally  recognised  arrange- 
ments for  long-span  bridges.  The  hitherto 
unattempted  great  span  of  1,700  ft.  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  cantilevers  and 
central  girders,  and  in  the  working  out  and  com- 
pletion of  this  great  work  we  shall  obtain  valu- 
able practical  information  of  a system  of  which 
our  experience  has  hitherto  been  limited  to 
theory  or  experiment.  The  peculiar  features  of 
the  undertaking  have  called  for  unusual  care  and 
attention  to  all  matters  of  detail.  The  enor- 
mous surface  and  weight  of  the  structure  itself, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  what  must  be  allowed 
for  as  a possible  moving  load,  has  demanded 
special  consideration  in  all  matters  of  founda- 
tions, strains  on  materials,  lateral  stability,  and 
wind  pressure.  Steel  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  construction,  as  the  use  of  this 
material,  with  its  increased  strength  per  square 
inch  as  compared  with  wrought  iron,  will 
result  in  the  saving  of  a large  amount  of  dead 
weight.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  viaduct 
will  be  unrivalled.  Its  length  will  be  over  a 
mile,  divided  into  two  spans  of  1,700  ft.,  two  of 
675  ft.,  fourteen  of  168  ft.,  and  six  of  50  ft.  In 
the  large  or  1,700  ft.  span,  each  cantilever  will 
be  675  ft.  long,  with  a depth  of  350  ft.  at 


the  piers,  and  each  central  or  connecting 
girder  350  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  deep.  These 
enormous  weights,  placed  at  a height  of  150  fc. 
above  high-water  mark,  will  be  carried  on  sub- 
stantial piers  of  masonry.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  viaduct  will  cost  between  one-and-a- 
lialf  and  two  millions.  The  undertaking  of 
such  a large  and  expensive  work  simply  to 
avoid  a detour  serves  to  illustrate  the  growing 
importance  that  is  attached  to  expedition  in 
transit.  Doubtless  the  commercial  advantages 
co  be  gained  in  the  saving  of  time  and  distance 
were  well  studied  before  the  outlay  was  sanc- 
tioned, or  we  should  not  see  the  commence- 
ment of  a work  which  must  be  not  only  excep- 
tionally costly  in  its  construction,  but  also  a 
source  of  very  heavy  annual  expense  in  inspec- 
tion, painting,  and  maintenance  in  the  future. 

The  East  River  Bridge,  connecting  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  is  au  example  of  the  sus- 
pension principle  on  its  grandest  scale.  The 
idea  of  connecting  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
by  means  of  a bridge  originated  many 
years  ago,  but  the  difficulties  and  objec- 
tions raised  to  a number  of  piers  in  the 
waterway  caused  the  scheme  to  be  laid 
aside,  and  it  was  not  until  the  success  of  the 
great  suspension  bridges  at  Niagara,  Cincinnati, 
and  elsewhere,  had  been  fairly  established,  that 
the  project  was  again  brought  forward.  The 
large  spans  and  small  obstruction  to  the  water- 
way, offered  by  the  suspension  principle, 
together  with  the  growing  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  public  for  more  direct  and  expeditious 
communication  between  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  river,  led  to  the  revival  of  a scheme  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  comprehensive  scale,  and 
to  this  the  world  is  indebted  fora  bridge  which 
is  not  only  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  every  way, 
but  may  be  fairly  taken  to  represent  all  the 
latest  improvements  of  details  which  previous 
experience  have  suggested.  The  total  length 
of  the  bridge  is  5,989  ft.,  of  which  the  length  of 
the  main  span  is  1,595  ft.  6 in.,  and  of  each  of 
the  side  or  land  spans  930  ft.  The  height  from 
the  lower  floorway  of  the  centre  of  the  main 
span  to  the  water-level  is  135  ft.  6 in.,  and  from 
the  roadway  at  the  piers  to  the  water-level, 
119  ft.;  height  of  arch  of  the  towers  of  the 
piers  above  the  roadway,  117  ft.,  and  total 
height  of  the  towers  above  the  road- 
way, 159  ft.  The  size  of  the  towers  at 
high-water  level  is  140  ft.  by  59  ft.,  and  at  the 
top  or  roadway  level,  136  ft.  by  53  ft.  The 
width  of  opening  through  the  towers  is 
33  ft.  9 in.  The  full  width  of  the  floorway  is 
85  ft.,  carried  by  four  steel  wire  cables,  each 
15J  in.  in  diameter.  These  cables  are  so 
arranged  as  to  provide  for  a raised  platform  or 
promenade,  about  15  ft.  wide,  for  pedestrians, 
along  the  centre  of  the  bridge.  On  each  side 
of  this  promenade  there  is  a line  of  rails  for 
railway  carriages  and  wagons,  and  outside  of 
these  are  the  roadways,  18  ft.  6 in.  wide,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  bridge,  to  carry  the  ordinary 
carriage,  cart,  and  tramway  traffic.  Each  cable 
is  3,578  ft.  long,  and  contains  5,434  steel  wires. 
In  splicing  or  coupling  the  wires  of  the  cables, 
a different  method  was  adopted  to  that  gene- 
rally in  use.  Instead  of  filing  the  two  ends  to 
a flat  taper,  and  then  binding  with  fine  wire, 
the  two  ends  were  screwed,  the  oue  with  a right 
hand  and  the  other  with  a left  hand  thread,  and 
then  by  means  of  a steel  coupling  tube  with 
corresponding  right  and  left  hand  threads,  the 
two  ends  of  the  wire  were  brought  into  close 
contact,  and  a strong  even  joint  was  obtained. 
The  cross  girders,  or  floor-beams,  are  85  ft.  long, 
or  the  full  width  of  the  bridge.  They  are  of 
the  lattice  type,  and  made  of  steel.  Much  time 
and  money  was  expended  in  getting  in  the 
timber  caissons  and  foundations  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  towers  ; and  some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  their  magnitude  when  we  observe 
that  the  size  of  the  former  was  172  ft.  by  102  ft., 
and  of  the  latter,  168  ft.  by  102  ft.  The  depth 
of  the  New  York  tower  foundations  was 
78  ft.  6 in.  below  high-water  mark ; and  this 
tower,  as  completed,  contains  46,945  cubic  yards 
of  masonry.  The  depth  of  the  Brooklyn  tower 
foundations  was  44  ft.  6 in.  below  high-water 
mark,  and  the  completed  tower  contains  38,214 
cubic  yards  of  masonry.  The  cost  of  this  great 
bridge,  which  combines  accommodation  for 
ordinary  road  traffic,  foot  passengers,  tramways, 
and  railways,  is  estimated  at  nearly  3,000,000L 
sterling,  exclusive  of  the  purchase  and  compen- 
sations of  the  land  and  building  property. 

The  Einzua  Viaduct,  on  a branch  of  the  Erie 
Railway,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  is  re- 
markable for  its  great  height  and  the  lightness 
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and  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  iron  piers  or 
towers.  Situated  at  a high  level,  on  a spur  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  roadway  of  the 
viaduct  is  2,065  ft.  above  sea  level.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  this  spur  forms  part 
of  a water-shed  whose  waters  flow  north  into 
! the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  east  into  Chesapeake 
I Bay,  and  south  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  De- 
i signed  to  save  about  eight  miles  of  a dAtour,  and 
to  avoid  long  lengths  of  heavy  gradients,  this 
j viaduct  has  been  completed  in  very  short  time, 

I and  at  a very  moderate  cost.  The  total  length 
is  2,051  ft.,  and  greatest  height  301  ft.  from 
! rail  level  to  bed  of  stream.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
one  spans  of  61  ft.,  carried  on  abutments  of 
masonry  and  intermediate  piers  of  light  iron- 
work. The  main  girders  are  of  the  usual  lattice 
type,  and  weigh  about  6 tons  each.  They  are 
placed  at  10-ft.  centres,  and  carry  the  roadway 
on  the  top.  The  piers  or  towers  consist  of 
iron  columns,  braced  together  horizontally  by 
lattice  struts,  and  diagonally  by  iron  rods. 
These  piers,  each  formed  of  four  main  columns, 
are  only  10  ft.  wide  on  the  top  in  a transverse 
direction  to  the  viaduct,  one  column  being 
placed  under  each  main  girder,  but  they  are 
38  ft.  6 in.  long  in  the  direction  of  the  viaduct. 
The  columns  have  a spread  or  inclination  out- 
wards in  the  transverse  direction  of  one-third 
of  the  height,  so  that  the  size  of  the  base  of  the 
highest  pier  is  103  ft.  by  38  ft.  6 in.  at  the  level 
where  the  feet  of  the  iron  columns  rest  on  the 
small  piers  of  masonry.  The  roadway  is,  there- 
fore, carried  upon  a series  of  lattice  girders  of 
spans  of  61  ft.  and  38  ft.  6 in.  alternately.  The 
proportion  of  span  to  height  differs  so  much  in 
this  viaduct  to  what  has  hitherto  been  adopted 
in  several  works  of  a similar  nature,  as  to  form 
an  interesting  study  for  engineers.  The  piers 
or  towers,  however,  claim  our  principal  atten- 
tion, as  they  introduce  a novelty  and  boldness 
of  conception  which  appears  to  have  been  carried 
out  most  successfully.  Being  for  a single  line, 
the  width  of  pier  on  top  had  to  be  kept  to  10  ft., 
the  distance  found  to  be  the  best  for  spacing  the 
main-line  girders,  but  by  making  the  top  length 
38  ft.  6 in.,  and  by  giving  so  much  rake  to  the 
columns  in  the  transverse  direction,  each  pier  has 
a very  wide  base,  especially  arranged  to  insure 
stability  and  effectually  resist  any  overturning 
influence.  The  weight  of  these  lofty  columns 
themselves,  together  with  that  of  a passing  train, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  strains  arising  from 
the  fact  of  the  columns  being  placed  one-third 
from  the  vertical,  has  called  for  unusual  care 
and  attention  in  the  designing  and  proportioning 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  structure.  The 
viaduct  is  calculated  to  carry  a moving  load  of 
3,075  lb.  per  lineal  foot,  with  a factor  of  safety 
of  5.  It  is  stated  to  contain  3,500,000  lb.  of 
iron  (1,562^  tons),  and  to  have  cost  275,000  dols. 

Besides  the  preceding  there  are  many  other 
bridges  of  recent  construction  embodyingnovelty 
in  design  and  variety  in  application  which  must 
be  of  much  interest  to  the  profession. 

The  iron  arch  bridge  over  the  Douro  in 
Portugal  is  a striking  example  of  one  way  of 
carrying  a high-level  railway  over  a waterway 
without  the  obstruction  of  intermediate  piers. 
The  clear  span  is  525  ft.,  and  height  from  low- 
water  mark  to  the  underside  of  arch  at  the  crown 
is  198  ft.,  being  30  ft.  higher  than  the  Falls  of 
Niagara.  The  bridge  is  for  a single  line  of 
railway,  and  consists  of  two  ribs,  placed  12-96  ft. 
from  centre  to  centre  at  the  crown,  and  49-21 
from  centre  to  centre  at  the  springing.  The 
weight  of  the  ironwork  in  the  arch  itself  is 
stated  to  be  504  tons,  and  of  the  girders,  sup- 
ports, and  permanent  way  over  the  arch  223  tons, 
making  a gross  total  weight  of  the  central 
opening  of  727  tons.  The  rolling  load  was 
calculated  not  to  exceed  24,  cwt.  per  lineal 
foot. 

In  the  railway  bridge  over  the  Elbe  at  Ham- 
burg we  have  a fine  example  of  the  double-bow 
girder.  This  bridge  has  three  spans  of  316  ft., 
and  four  spans  of  70  ft.  The  roadway  carries 
two  lines  of  railway  and  two  footways.  The 
double-bow  girders,  of  which  there  are  two  to 
each  span,  are  wrought  iron,  and  are  placed  be- 
tween a line  of  rails  and  a footway.  Local  cir- 
cumstances compelled  the  adoption  of  a low 
rail  level,  and  on  this  -account  the  underside  of 
the  roadway  is  only  6 ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
highest-known  floods.  The  total  amount  of 
ironwork  in  one  of  the  large  or  316-ft.  spans  is 
572  tons,  made  up  of  418  tons  in  the  two  double  - 
bow  girders,  and  154  tons  in  the  roadway  and 
horizontal  bracing. 

We  have  a very  handsome  specimen  of  the 
simple  bowstring  principle  in  the  bridge  carry- 


ing the  North-Eastern  Railway  over  the  River 
Wear  at  Sunderland.  There  are  two  girders 
for  the  double  line  of  rails.  The  clear  span  is 
300  ft.,  with  a depth  in  the  centre  of  42  ft.  The 
height  from  high-water  level  to  underside  of 
girder  is  86  ft.  The  girders,  which  are  of 
wrought  iron,  are  fixed  at  one  end,  and  are  free 
to  expand  on  rollers  at  the  other.  Each  girder 
weighs  a little  over  500  tons,  or,  taking  the  two 
together,  with  the  cross-girders,  roadway,  and 
permanent  way,  the  total  weight  of  the  super- 
structure is  about  1,069  tons. 


CONTINENTAL  NOTES. 

Familiar  as  is  Italy  and  the  many  phases  of 
its  artistic  history,  there  is,  we  think  it  will  be 
admitted,  a large  field  open  to  the  new  journal- 
istic venture  which  commences  its  existence  in 
Rome  with  the  New  Year.  L’Art  en  Italic  is  to 
be  published  in  French,  and  is  to  keep  the 
world  interested  in  matters  artistic,  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  art  doings  of  the 
Italian  peninsula  in  painting,  architecture, 
sculpture,  archmology ; and,  apparently  on  the 
principle  of  Nimrod’s  “ dash  of  religion  ” in  his 
sporting  communications  to  a famous  clerical 
journal  of  the  past,  there  is  to  be  a “ dash  of 
fashion”  to  please  the  more  frivolous  sub- 
scribers. With  contributors  such  as  those  who 
have  so  far  promised  their  support, — among 
these  we  may  mention  the  well-known  con- 
noisseur principe  Odescalchi,  a familiar  figure 
in  the  foreign  colony  of  Rome, — the  new  ven- 
ture should  have  before  it  a long  career,  with 
so  rich  a fund  of  material  to  draw  upon  as  the 
artistic  industry  of  Italy,  Modern,  Renaissance, 
and  Classic. 

While  the  art  of  France  can  be  directly  traced 
as  an  outcome  of  the  art  of  Italy, — be  this  said 
in  all  due  deference  to  the  delicate  artists  who 
adorned  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Amiens 
long  before  the  advent  of  the  Pisan  school, — it 
is  none  the  less  a fact  familiar  to  all  acquainted 
with  the  artistic  history  of  Europe  that  France, 
after  “ the  discovery  of  Italy”  by  Louis  XII., 
succeeded  the  once  classic  peninsula  as  the 
world’s  arbiter  in  taste  ; and  before  long  struck 
out  an  entirely  original  style.  Nothing  can 
more  distinctly  prove  the  marked  originality  of 
French  art  at  its  culminating  point  than  the 
characteristic  collection  of  eighteenth-century 
objects  which,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  a 
Parisian  charity,  has  been  gathered  together  at 
M.  Petit’s  well-known  rooms  in  the  Rue  de  S&ze. 
The  Rothschilds,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Sir 
Richard  Wallace,  and  a host  of  other  con- 
noisseurs, have  generously  laid  the  contents  of 
their  cabinets  at  the  disposition  of  the  organisers 
of  the  exhibition,  and  the  success  of  the  show  is 
already  immense.  By  a curious  coincidence  we 
in  London  are  to  see  this  winter  a selection 
of  characteristic  creations  of  our  eighteenth- 
century  art,  in  the  exhibition  of  works  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
in  the  several  Romney  and  Gainsborough  and 
other  last-century  masters  brought  together  by 
the  Royal  Academy.  The  comparison  is  not 
uninstructive,  and  let  us  hasten  to  say,  in  the 
directionof  pictorial  art,  singularly  advantageous 
to  England.  The  w'alls  of  the  gallery  in  the 
Rue  de  S&ze  may  glow  with  historic  portraits 
and  charming  genre  subjects  by  Boucher  and 
Greuze,  by  Nattier  and  Drouais,  Chardin, 
Tocque,  Fragonard,  Lancret,  Watteau,  and  Pater. 
Madame  du  Barry  may  display  her  frail  charms 
as  depicted  by  the  luscious  brush  of  Boucher ; 
such  a show  stands  but  poorly  by  the  side  of  a 
gallery  of  Reynolds’s  characteristic,  honest, 
solidly-painted,  simple,  truly  English  portraits 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  fashionable 
world  of  London  a hundred  years  ago. 
In  the  specimens  of  French  industrial  art, 
such  as  the  delicate  objets  de  vitrine  exhibited, 
we  have,  of  course,  to  yield  the  palm  to  France, 
as  all  will  frankly  admit  who  are  familiar  with 
the  skill  of  the  French  enamellers,  the  jewellers 
and  goldsmiths,  the  chasers,  the  fan-painters, 
and  the  cabinet-makers,  choice  specimens  of 
whose  powers  are  exhibited  in  the  Rue  de  Seze. 
France  has,  of  course,  to  some  extent  contrived 
till  recent  years  to  retain  her  reputation  in  the 
industrial  arts ; but,  of  late,  the  spread  of  art 
education  in  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  has  largely  tended  to  assail  the  long- 
admitted  superiority  of  the  French.  The 
question,  as  our  readers  are  mostly  aware,  has 
been  well  taken  in  hand.  In  addition  to  the 
Museum  of  Decorative  Art,  the  lottery  for  the 
formation  of  which  on  a scale  rivalling  our 


South  Kensington  Museum  is  occupying  at  the 
present  moment  no  small  amount  of  Parisian 
attention,  the  Paris  municipality  are  actively 
encouraging  the  spread  of  sound  industrial 
instruction.  Within  a few  days  past  the  Tenth 
Arrondissemen  I , or  parish,  has  opened  a school 
of  “ applied  art  ” in  the  Rue  des  Petits 
H6tels,  on  the  principle  of  that  already  existing 
in  the  Rue  Ste.  Elizabeth,  and  in  which 
young  workmen,  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
are  enabled  to  learn,  gratuitously  and  with  the 
encouragement  of  bursaries,  drawing,  geometry, 
modelling,  and  the  history  of  art, — subjects 
which,  in  their  application  to  industry,  have 
each  and  all  to  be  followed  by  the  pupils.  In 
the  Tenth  Arrondissement  Bchool  the  several 
industries  of  that  busy  neighbourhood,  ceramics, 
glass,  enamel,  wood-carving,  metal  work,  and 
tissues  are  especially  studied.  As  a step  in  the 
same  direction,  we  learn  that  a school  will 
shortly  be  opened  in  the  midst  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine,  the  great  furniture  neighbourhood, 
the  Curtain-road  of  Paris,  with  a view  to  the 
special  education  of  young  cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers.  The  municipality  have  also  deter- 
mined on  the  formation  of  a large  reference- 
library  of  works  on  industrial  art.  Competition, 
as  some  of  our  more  advanced  artistic  philoso- 
phers have  perhaps  only  too  clearly  proved, 
may  have  disastrous  effects  on  art ; but  do  we 
not  see  here  a possible  advantage  in  this 
awakening  from  the  apathy  of  decaying  tradi- 
tion into  which  the  industrial  arts  have  been 
only  too  surely  falling  since  those  declining 
days  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  in  whose  “ culti- 
vated court”  a brilliant  contemporary  dramatist 
has  told  us  that  “ art  stopped  short”  ? England, 
fortunately,  has  less  to  reproach  herself  with  in 
this  direction ; France  has  frankly  admitted 
she  had  much  to  learn  from  our  system.  Let 
but  our  young  artists  and  art-workers  resist  the 
too  all-invading, — some  term  it  agnostic, — 
spirit  of  modern  society,  and  all  may  go  well 
for  the  near  future. 

The  authority  of  experts  in  matters  artistic 
has  been  rudely  shaken  of  late  in  our  country, 
and  singularly  inconsequent,  ignorant,  and 
impertinent  have  been  the  remarks  which, 
within  a few  days  past,  have  found  their  way 
into  our  leading  journals  respecting  the  dis- 
credited opinion  of  a representative  body  of 
Academicians.  By  a curious  coincidence  the 
authority  of  artistic  experts  is  shortly  to  be 
appealed  to  in  the  French  courts  in  the  question 
of  deciding  the  authenticity  of  a picture  by 
Corot.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  a decision 
is  far  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  a picture  than 
in  that  of  a piece  of  sculpture,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  eminent 
expert  (a  member  of  the  Institute)  called  in 
will  be  unanimously  accepted.  Such  an  in- 
consequence as  believing  that  in  matters  artistic 
the  practised  eye  of  the  professional  artist  is  of 
no  more  value  than  that  of  the  first  comer 
would  be  impossible  in  a community  trained  to 
a proper  appreciation  of  the  serious  nature  of 
the  artist’s  pursuit.  The  decision  of  the  two 
trials,  though  dissimilar  in  character,  will 
singularly  serve  to  show  the  difference  of  the 
two  societies  gathered,  one  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  the  other  on  those  of  the  Seine. 

With  all  its  refinements,  the  civilisation  of 
Paris  none  the  less  breaks  down  from  time 
to  time.  Paris  is  suffering  at  the  present 
moment  in  a manner  very  similar  to  the  great 
English  metropolis,  and  “ horrible  Paris,”  like 
“ horrible  London,”  shows  to  the  observant  eye, 
familiar  only  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  Champs 
Elysees  and  the  “ strangers’  quarter,”  that 
Paris,  like  every  well -arranged  French  flat,  has 
its  cabinet  noir.  Doubtless  from  the  fact  that  the 
French  capital  enjoys  a centralised  and  rational 
form  of  government,  crying  grievances  can  be 
more  readily  attended  to  than  in  a community 
regulated  like  our  own  by  an  apparently  inex- 
tricable confusion  of  conflicting  authorities.  A 
recent  decree  of  the  Prefect  of  Police  is  levelled 
at  the  terrible  condition  of  the  numerous 
logements  gamis,  or  furnished  lodging-houses, 
which  serve  as  the  home  of  a vast  number  of 
the  floating  population  of  Paris.  Speculators, 
as  in  our  country,  have  been  battening  on  the 
proceeds  of  acres  of  unwholesome  and  over- 
crowded dwellings, — a state  of  affairs  which 
will  be  largely  checked  by  the  present  law.  No 
owner  of  property  will  henceforth  be  allowed  to 
let  out  rooms  the  height  of  which  is  not  at  least 
2£  metres  (8  ft.  in.),  and  containing  a cubage 
of  air  equal  to  14  cubic  metres  (something  over 
18  cubic  yards)  for  each  occupant.  The  floor- 
ing is  to  be  of  some  completely  non-absorbent 
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material,  so  as  to  permit  of  frequent  washing. 
The  rooms  must  be  adequately  ventilated  by 
open  grates  or  other  similar  simple  means ; 
while  as  a further  precaution  the  proprietors 
are  to  be  held  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  lodgers.  Owing  to  the  number 
of  inspectors  the  French  Prefect  of  Police  has 
at  his  disposition, — a number  which  will  be 
increased  for  the  new  service, — there  will  be 
few  of  the  difficulties  which  are  encountered  in 
our  country  by  the  absurd  insufficiency  in  the 
staff  of  officers  employed,  and  by  the  limited 
powers  of  inspection  at  their  disposal,  two  of 
the  features  which  the  intelligent  members  of 
“ the  force  ” have  never  failed  to  bring  forward 
as  important  reasons  for  the  revolting  yet 
unknown  condition  of  many  portions  of  “ hor- 
rible London.” 

Our  admirable  metropolitan  contemporary, 
the  historic  Courrier  de  l' Europe, — which  takes 
a fresh  lease  of  life  with  the  new  year, — 
announces  a probable  international  exhibition 
at  Brussels.  In  the  mean  time  the  Courrier,  it 
may  be  mentioned  as  interesting  to  some  of  our 
readers,  undertakes  to  manage  all  formalities  of 
admission,  space,  &c.,  at  the  forthcoming  Con- 
tinental exhibitions  of  the  next  three  or  four 
yearp,— the  electric  exhibition  at  Turin  in  May, 
the  Pesth  international  exhibition  of  1885,  the 
Berlin  international  exhibition  of  1886,  and  that 
at  Rome  in  1887. 

We  learn  that  the  bureau  of  the  Paris  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes  has  renewed  its 
“ bureau”  for  the  forthcoming  year  as  follows : — 
president,  M.  Questel,  of  the  Institute;  vice- 
presidents,  M.  A.  Normand  and  M.  Joly ; chief 
secretary,  M.  Lucien  Etienne;  treasurer,  M. 
Feydeau;  and  censeurs,  MM.  Bailly,  Uchard, 
and  Henard. 


CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. 

CIVIL  AND  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS*  SOCIETY. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  this  society  for  the 
present  session,  heldon  the  19th  inst.,  the  paper 
read  was  on  “ Chimney  Construction,”  con- 
jointly prepared  by  Messrs.  R.  M.  Bancroft  and 
F.  J.  Bancroft.  The  paper  was  very  completely 
illustrated  by  plans,  sections,  &c.# 

The  authors  commenced  by  observing  that 
since  the  reading  of  the  paper  on  the  same  subject 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft  read,  in  January,  1878, t 
numerous  inquiries  had  been  received  on  the 
subject  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  America,  owing  to  the  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  subject,  and  in  consequence  of  these 
inquiries  they  had  been  led  to  continue  their 
investigations  in  this  branch  of  architectural 
and  engineering  construction. 

Chimneys  are  constructed  principally  for  two 
purposes, — firstly,  to  create  the  necessary 
draught  for  the  combustion  of  fuel ; secondly, 
to  convey  the  noxious  gases  to  such  a height 
that  they  shall  be  so  intermingled  with  the 
atmosphere  as  not  to  be  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

A chimney-shaft  when  in  work  contains  a tall 
column  of  heated  air,  which,  being  lighter  than 
the  outside  atmosphere,  is  forced  up  by  a corre- 
sponding column  of  atmospheric  air  pressing 
into  the  entrance  of  the  furnace  ; thus  a dis- 
placement of  hotair  is  constantly  being  effected, 
and  its  place  filled  by  normal  air  forcing  itself 
through  the  furnace  of  the  boiler,  which  in  its 
turn  is  heated  and  displaced.  The  column  of 
atmospheric  air  and  the  column  of  rarefied  air 
in  the  chimney  are  somewhat  like  a pair  of 
scales,  or  the  two  ends  of  a lever  of  which  the 
boiler  is  the  fulcrum. 

Foundations. — In  building  large  chimneys  one 
of  the  most  important  points  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  foundation.  Very  much  will  depend, 
of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground.  When 
we  are  on  solid  rock,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
excavate  to  such  a depth  that  the  heat  of  the 
gases  will  not  materially  affect  the  natural  stone, 
and  to  a depth  sufficient  to  allow  the  necessary 
spreading  of  the  base.  In  many  instances, 
however,  chimney  stacks  have  to  be  built  near 
rivers  and  on  sites  where  the  upper  strata  are  of 
alluvial  clay  or  made  ground,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  carry  the  foundation  deep  down  until  a stiff 
clay,  hard  sand,  or  rock  bottom  is  reached ; this 
frequently  entails  excavation  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  deep 
or  even  more,  and  it  is  not  only  requisite  that 
the  foundation  should  be  large  enough  to  carry 


* We  are  asked  to  state  that  the  authors  intend  to 
extend  the  paper  considerably  for  separate  publication, 
accompanied  by  illustrations,  tables,  See.,  so  as  to  make  it 
useful  as  a work  for  reference, 
f Printed  in  the  Builder  for  that  year,  pp.  461,  490. 


the  superincumbent  weight,  but  also  that  it 
should  be  of  such  an  area  that  it  will  not  allow 
the  base  to  be  forced  into  the  yielding- ground. 
These  deep  foundations  are  usually  constructed 
of  concrete.  In  some  cases  piles  are  driven 
in  to  form  the  foundation,  as,  among  others, 
in  a brick  chimney  erected  at  Boston  and 
in  an  iron  chimney  constructed  at  Ohio, 
U.S.A.  This  is  a measure  on  which  the 
engineers  must  decide  upon  the  advisability  of 
using  it,  so  as  to  economise  material  without 
risking  unequal  subsidence,  which  cannot  be 
too  carefully  guarded  against ; and,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  practice  in  the  erection  of  tall  stacks  to 
construct  the  foundation  and  pedestal,  if  any, 
and  allow  them  to  stand  some  considerable  time 
before  proceeding  with  the  shaft  proper,  in  order 
that  the  work  may  set  and  any  slight  settling 
take  place  before  a great  weight  is  built  upon 
it.*  As  a remarkable  instance  of  the  general 
settlement  of  the  foundation  of  a shaft,  we  may 
mention  a chimney  which  was  built  by  Mr. 
Clegg,  at  Fulham,  over  a quicksand  in  which 
an  iron  rod  sank  to  a depth  of  15  ft.  with  little 
more  than  its  own  weight  as  pressure.  During 
the  erection  the  concrete  foundation  sank  bodily 
1 ft.  4£  in.  without  cracking  the  shaft  or 
causing  it  to  deviate  from  the  perpendicular. 
From  this  it  will  naturally  follow  that  in  all 
cases  the  ground  at  the  foundation  should  be 
equally  resistant,  or  unequal  settling  will  take 
place,  as  in  the  disastrous  case  of  the  New- 
lands  Mill  chimney,  Bradford.  Some  of  the 
pressures  exerted  upon  the  foundation  are 
given  under  the  respective  descriptions  of  the 
chimneys. 

Copings  and  Cornices. — The  stone  coping  or 
cornice  of  a chimney  will  seldom  require  more 
to  hold  it  together  than  two  good  cramps  across 
each  joint ; they  should  be  of  copper,  or  double- 
dovetailed slate  dowels.  On  no  account  should 
iron  cramps  be  used,  as  they  will  oxidise  and 
burst  the  stone.  Heavy  and  large  caps  are 
often  the  source  of  great  danger,  inconvenience, 
and  expense,  as  the  cap  at  top  in  a gale  of  wind 
acts  upon  the  shaft  as  a weight  at  the  end  of  a 
long  lever.  The  cap  when  finished  should  be  a 
complete  whole,  or  so  bound  together  that  the 
joints  cannot  open,  and  be  so  proportioned  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  within  the  outer  circle 
of  the  shaft  on  which  it  rests,  and  it  should  be 
designed  so  that  the  wind  striking  against  it  is 
deflected  upwards. 

Bond. — In  large  factory  chimney-shafts,  the 
longitudinal  tenacity  which  resists  any  force 
tending  to  split  the  chimney  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  transverse  tenacity,  therefore, 
in  these  structures,  it  is  advisable  to  have,  say, 
three  or  four  courses  of  stretchers  to  one  course 
of  headers.  In  some  circular  stacks  a uniform 
header-bond  for  the  outside  courses  of  brickwork 
is  adopted.  This  is  a practice  condemned  by 
some  authorities. 

Wind  Pressure. — It  is  usual  in  this  country 
to  estimate,  as  the  maximum  pressure,  55  lb. 
per  square  foot,  but,  as  in  1868  the  pressure  of 
wind  at  Liverpool  was  registered  at  nearly 
80  lb.  per  square  foot,  it  is  advisable  to  take 
a higher  factor. 

If  the  wind-pressure  on  a square  chimney  be  taken  as  1, 

that  on  an  hexagonal  chimney  may  be  taken  as  075, 
,,  octagonal  ,,  „ 0'65, 

,,  circular  „ „ *6. 

Wrought  - iron  Chimneys.  — Wrought  - iron 
shafts  have  found  great  favour  in  America  and 
Russia,  but  in  England  and  the  Continent 
generally,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, they  are  an  exception.  In  addition  to  the 
wrought-iron  shafts  detailed  in  this  paper,  we 
have  been  informed  of  the  following  : — Messrs. 
Witherow  & Gordon,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A.,  have  since  1876  built  upwards  of  thirty 
wrought-iron  shafts,  varying  in  height  from 
100  ft.  to  190  ft.,  and  from  5 ft.  to  9 ft.  in 
diameter.  The  firm  write  us  that  these  shafts 
answer  admirably  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  built.  Mr.  L.  S.  Bent,  Superintendent 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steelton, 
Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  states  that  his  company 
have  the  following  eight  wrought-iron  shafts  in 
use,  and  have  found  them  both  durable  and 
economical : — 

No.  1, 170  ft.  high,  6 ft.  6 in.  diameter,  built  1881. 

No.  1,  165  „ 6 ft.  6 in.  „ 1877. 

No.  1, 135  „ 7 ft.  0 in.  „ 1880. 

No.  1,  112  „ 6 ft.  0 in.  „ 1881. 

No.  4,  110  „ 7 ft.  0 in.  „ 1869,  74  5-6. 

They  are  lined  for  30  ft.  with  9-in.  firebrick,  and 

* This  is  precisely  what  we  pointed  out  ought  to  have 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Bradiord  chimney  accident 
( Builder , vol.  xliv.,  p.  163). 
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the  remainder  of  height  with  4-in.  red  brick. 
The  Ravensdale  Iron-works  Chimney-shaft, 
Tunstall  (Messrs.  Robert  Heath  & Sons),  is  a 
circular  wrought-iron  shaft,  not  spread  at  its 
base.  Its  height  from  ground-line  to  top  is  75  ft. ; 
outside  measurement  at  ground  surface,  dia- 
meter 6 ft. ; ditto  at  top,  diameter  6 ft.  Seventy- 
five  wrought-iron  plates  were  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  shaft,  the  thickness  being  i in. 
The  plates  have  a lap  of  2i  in.,  and  are  riveted 
together  with  |-in.  cup-headed  rivets.  The 
shaft  is  lined  its  entire  height  with  firebrick. 
The  shaft  carries  off  the  fumes  from  three 
boilers.  The  wrought-iron  chimney  of  Messrs. 
Francis  & Co.,  of  The  Nine  Elms  Cement  Works, 
Cliffe  Creek,  Rochester,  was  erected  in  1878.  It 
was  designed  by  Mr.  V.  de  Michelle,  C.E.,  and 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Fielding  & Platt,  Glou- 
cester. The  shaft  is  circular,  and  parallel 
throughout,  and  is  constructed  of  wrought-iron 
plates.  The  plates  vary  in  thickness  downwards 
from  £ in.  to  f in.  Its  height  from  ground-level 
to  top  is  160  ft. ; external  diameter  throughout, 
5 ft.  ; internal  diameter  throughout,  4 ft.  6 in. 
It  is  lined  with  3 in.  firebrick  its  entire  height. 
The  chimney  is  stayed  against  the  wind  by 
four  3f  in.  steel  guy  ropes.  This  chimney 
was  erected  over  the  centre  one  of  a row  of  nine 
cement  kilns,  which  are  all  connected  to  shaft 
by  a wrought-iron  horizontal  flue  4 ft.  in  dia- 
meter. Two  additional  ones  have  since  been 
added,  and  the  chimney  now  carries  off  the  gases 
from  eleven  cement  kilns.  Round  the  outside 
of  centre  kiln  on  ground  level  is  fixed  a cast- 
iron  curb  or  base-plate.  On  this  base  stand 
four  cast-iron  standards  or  supports  having 
their  lower  ends  butting  on  to  and  secured  to 
base-plate.  The  standards  incline  inwards  until 
their  upper  ends  meet  to  support  a cast-iron 
circular  chimney-base  which  forms  the  top  of 
the  centre  kiln.  The  wrought-iron  chimney 
proper  commences  from  top  of  this  circular 
cast-iron  base,  directly  over  which  the  4 ft. 
horizontal  flue  is  connected  to  shaft.  For  the 
construction  of  this  chimney  a timber  stage  was 
erected  at  the  level  of  the  kiln  tops,  and  upon 
this  stood  the  rivet  fires.  Four  winches  were 
worked  on  this  stage,  and  to  them  were  led 
guy-ropes,  after  passing  round  blocks  at  con- 
venient distances.  A hydraulic  press,  with  a 
4-ft.  stroke,  was  then  fixed  over  the  centre  kiln, 
and  the  top  length  of  20  ft.,  which  had  previously 
been  riveted-up  on  the  ground,  and  raised  to 
the  stage  level,  was  placed  upon  the  ram.  The 
ram  was  then  pumped  up,  and  the  20-ft.  length 
raised  a height  of  4 ft.,  the  guy-ropes  being 
slackened  out  to  the  required  extent,  as  the 
20  ft.  length  gradually  rose.  A 4-ft.  ring  of 
plating  was  then  riveted  on  with  f-in.  snap-head 
rivets  and  the  usual  lap,  the  ram  was  then 
again  pumped  up,  and  the  now  24-ft.  length 
raised  the  necessary  height ; another  ring  of 
plates  was  then  riveted  on,  and  the  operation 
repeated,  until  the  chimney  had  reached  its  re- 
quired altitude.  The  cost  of  this  chimney  was 
about  1,000L,  including  long  wrought  - iron 
flues. 

Messrs.  Wesenfield  Sf  Co.’s  Chimney,  Chemical 
Factory,  Barmen,  Prussia. — This  has  a square 
brick  pedestal  and  an  octagonal  brick  shaft. 
Its  total  height  from  foundation  to  top  is 
345  ft. ; height  from  ground  line  to  top,  331  ft. 
The  pedestal  is  20  ft.  sq.  by  40  ft.  high  by  7 
bricks  (equal  to  5 ft.  3 in.)  thick.  The  octagonal 
shaft  is  291  ft.  high,  17  ft.  outside  diameter  at 
the  base  by  5 bricks  (equal  to  3ft.  9 in.)  thick; 
11  ft.  outside  diameter  at  the  top  by  2 bricks 
(equal  to  1ft.  6 in.)  thick.  The  shaft  diminishes 
2£  in.  every  10  ft.  in  height,  or  1 in  48.  The 
internal  octagonal  clearance  is  8 ft.  through- 
out. The  foundation  is  on  a bed  of  hard  and 
coarse  gravel,  and  made  of  large  flat  quarry 
stones  bedded  with  “ terrass  ” mortar  in  the 
proportions  of  1 lime,  1 river  sand,  and  1 
“terrass”  (a  kind  of  pozzuolana).  The  pres- 
sure on  the  lowest  part  of  chimney  proper  is 
equal  to  21,335  lb.,  or  9£  tons,  per  square  foot. 
The  pedestal  and  shaft  were  built  with  bricks  and 
ordinary  mortar,  composed  of  1 of  lime  to  2 of 
river  sand,  prepared  every  morning  by  the 
masons  themselves.  On  rainy  days  cement 
mortar  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  1 cement 
to  2 river  sand.  The  courses  of  brickwork  were 
flushed  up  with  cement  as  construction  pro- 
ceeded. The  crown  of  the  shaft  was  built  with 
cement  exclusively.  The  foundation  and  pedes- 
tal were  built  in  the  summer  of  1867,  and  the 
construction  of  the  chimney  was  successfully 
completed  in  October  of  the  same  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  original  design  it  was  intended 
to  build  to  a height  of  260  ft.,  but,  as  the  erec- 
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tion  was  proceeding  in  a very  satisfactory 
manner,  it  was  considered  safe  to  increase  the 
height  without  altering  the  dimensions  of  the 
base.  But  before  doing  so,  a comparison  was 
made  between  the  pressure  on  the  foundations 
of  this  chimney  and  the  pressure  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a chimney  erected  at  Bochum,  Prussia. 
These  were  found  to  be  as  follow  : — 

Lowest  part  of  chimney  proper. 

Press,  per  Press,  per 
sq.  ft.  sq  in. 

Chimney  at  Barmen,  Prussia 21,3351b.  ...  1491b. 

Chimney  at  Bochum,  Prussia 18,429  lb.  ...  128  lb. 

Excess  of  pressure  on  Barmen  1 ^ ggg  21  lb 

chimney  foundation  ) ’ ' " 

The  three  masons  who  constructed  the  chimney 
daily  changed  their  positions,  so  as  to  equalise 
any  unevenness  in  their  respective  lading. 
Every  fifty  feet  a course  of  brickwork  was 
painted  black  so  as  to  indicate  the  height  of  any 
point  of  the  chimney  above  ground.  The 
chimney  was  built  from  the  inside.  The  ma- 
terials were  hoisted  by  a steam  engine  erected 
temporarily  near  the  place  of  construction. 
The  frame  which  supported  the  upper  drum 
over  which  the  chain  worked  was  moved  higher 
after  the  completion  of  every  three  or  four 
courses,  and  was  at  the  same  time  turned  hori- 
zontally, from  one  side  of  the  octagon  to  the 
nest  one,  so  as  to  equalise  the  pressure  of  the 
frame  on  the  masonry.  The  holes  made  into 
the  masonry  to  support  the  frame  were  filled 
up  with  bricks  and  mortar  immediately  after 
the  removal  of  the  frame  to  a higher  level. 
The  chimney  when  completed  (Oct.,  1867)  was 
vertical.  In  the  spring  of  1868,  remarkable  for 
storms  and  long-continued  gales,  this  stalk 
inclined  towards  the  north-east  by  the  action  of 
the  south-west  wind,  probably  aided  by  the 
softness  of  the  mortar  and  the  large  size  and 
shape  of  the  ornamented  chimney  crown,  whioh 
caught  the  wind  and  acted  as  on  a long  lever.  The 
deflection  was  considerable  at  the  end  of  May, 
and  apparently  increased.  As  before  mentioned, 
layers  of  bricks  in  the  shaft  at  distances  of  fifty 
feet  from  each  other  were  painted  black.  The 
height  of  these  black  lines  above  the  pedestal 
being  known  they  were,  by  means  of  a theodo- 
lite, projected  on  a board  which  was  fixed  on  the 
pedestal,  and  these  projections  showed  that  at 
251  ft.  high  the  chimney  was  out  of  plumb  45  inches. 


C.  As  soon  as  the  slit  reached  these  points 
the  chimney  began  to  move,  and  by 
slight  oscillations  slowly  settled  down  on 
the  new  layer  of  bricks.  The  time 
occupied  in  settling  by  oscillation  at  each 
substituted  course  varied  from  18  to  36 
hours,  according  to  the  width  of  the  slits,  which 
were  different  in  the  various  cuts  performed. 
The  oscillations  were  greater  the  higher  the  cut. 
At  the  highest  cut,  100  ft.  from  the  top,  the 
oscillations  frightened  the  masons,  and  they  left 
the  place.  The  slit  became  alternately  wider 
and  narrower  by  f in.  This  seems  to  prove  the 
elasticity  of  the  structure.  Four  cuts  were 
made, — 

1st  4 ft.  above  pedestal,  greatest  width  §. 

2nd  100  „ ,.  l\. 

3rd  140  „ „ 1$. 

4th  191  „ ,,  1|. 

After  the  completion  of  this  work  the  chimney 
continued  during  several  weeks  to  settle  slightly 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  its  former  inclina- 
tion. This  circumstance  had  to  be  carefully 
considered  beforehand,  or  else  the  slits  would 
have  been  made  too  wide,  and  so  have  produced 
an  inclination  in  the  opposite  direction.  A severe 
storm  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  December,  1868, 
which  overthrew  several  chimneys  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, did  not  affect  this  one.  The  result 


pedestal  is  square  and  of  stone,  surmounted  by 
a circular  brick  shaft.  Its  dimensions  are  : — 

8tone  foundation  under  ground 6$  ft. 

Part  of  base 8 

Stone  pedestal  above  95 

Brick  shaft 264 

Total  height  from  foundation  to  top...  341$ 

Height  from  ground-line  to  top,  329  ft. 

The  foundation  stone  is  40  ft.  6 in.  square  by 
6 ft.  6 in.  deep.  The  pressure  on  the  bottom 
of  foundation  per  square  foot  is  nearly  2$  tons. 
The  stone  pedestal  is  30  ft.  square  at  ground 
line  and  27ft.  9 in.  square  at  top.  The  internal 
diameter  of  the  pedestal  is  22  ft.  6 in.  at  bottom 
and  20  ft.  4 in.  at  top.  This  was  built  during 
one  summer,  at  the  end  of  which  the  works  were 
suspended  until  the  following  year.  The  brick- 
work of  the  shaft  was  commenced  and  finished 
in  the  summer  following  the  erection  of  the 
pedestal.  The  following  dimensions  relate  to 
the  outer  brick  shaft  (circular)  : — 

Outside  diameter  at  bottom 26  ft.  3 in. 

Internal  „ „ 20  ft.  5 in. 

Outside  ,,  at  top  15  ft. 

Internal  ,,  „ 12  ft. 

This  was  built  up  in  five  steps  as  follows : — 

1st  section,  35  ft.  high,  3$  b. 


210 

160 

110 


30 


5th 


40  ft. 
48  ft. 
68  ft. 
83  ft. 


The  pedestal  stood  perpendicular.  As  the 
canting  of  the  shaft  was  still  increasing,  imme- 
diate action  had  to  be  taken.  The  ordinary 
method  of  straightening  chimneys  was  at  first 
resorted  to.  A hole  was  made  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  masonry  on  the  side  of 
the  chimney  which  required  lowering,  at  ■< 
distance  of  4 ft.  above  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
into  this  hole  a saw  was  passed  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  cut  through  one  half  of  the  shaft, 
but  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  wall  and  the 
hardness  of  the  bricks  the  saw  could  only  be 
worked  from  one  end,  and  the  effect  of  sawing 
after  two  hours’  work  was  almost  nil.  The 
hole  through  the  stalk  having  been  made  with 
little  trouble,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in 
sawing,  led  to  the  idea  of  removing  a course  of 
bricks  and  replacing  it  by  a thinner  one.  Before 
the  work  was  proceeded  with  an  experiment,  was 
made  on  an  old  inclined  shaft  120  ft.  high.  This 
proving  successful,  it  was  determined  to  treat 
the  new  chimney  in  the  same  way.  A layer  of 
bricks  was  broken  out  by  means  of  pointed  cast 
steel  bars,  varying  from  1 ft.  6 in.  to  5 ft.  in  length. 
The  diagram  shows  a horizontal  section  of  this 
layer;  the  numbers  1, 2,3,4,  &c., indicate  the  order 
in  which  the  brickwork  was  removed.  When 
Division  1 was  broken  out  it  was  replaced  by 
thinner  bricks  covered  with  “ terrass  ” mortar. 
After  this  the  two  divisions  marked  2 were 
broken  out  and  replaced  by  thinner  bricks ; then 
the  two  divisions  marked  3,  and  so  on  until  one 
half  of  the  whole  course  had  been  exchanged. 
Purposely-made  flat  shovels  with  long  handles 
were  used  to  lay  the  bricks  which  had  to  be 
placed  near  the  inside  of  the  chimney.  A side 
space  of  5 in.  was  left  between  the  newly-laid 
bricks  and  the  old  ones  of  the  next  division,  so 
as  to  enable  the  workmen  to  break  out  the 
latter  with  greater  facility.  The  width  of  each 
single  division  was  2 ft.  to  2 ft.  6 in.  The 
masonry  directly  above  was  sufficiently  dry  not 
to  give  way  when  a course  of  that  width  was 
removed  from  below  it.  The  replaced  bricks 
were  thicker  near  the  points  A and  C,  so  that 


of  the  straightening  operation  described  above 
was  quite  satisfactory.  The  heights  of ‘'the 
upper  cuts  were  reached  as  follows : — Standing 
on  a platform,  the  masons«made  a number  of 
holes  into  the  exterior  wall  of  the  chimney, 
4 ft.  above  the  platform  on  which  they  stood. 
Into  these  holes  the  ends  of  iron  bars  were 
fixed,  and  boards  secured  to  them,  so  as  to  form 
another  platform.  Standing  then  on  the  latter, 
they  fixed  another  platform,  4 ft.  higher,  in  the 
same  way.  Every  second  platform  was  removed, 
so  that  the  remaining  ones  were  8 ft.  apart ; 
they  were  then  joined  by  ladders  for  the  work- 
men to  ascend.  This  method  of  straightening 
is  only  practicable  when  the  chimney  has  a con- 
siderable diameter,  and  when  the  mortar  is 
sufficiently  dry  as  not  to  give  way  under 
pressure  of  the  bars  and  platforms. 

Chimney  at  Duisburg. — In  December,  1868,  a 
chimney  was  straightened  at  this  place  by  the 
method  just  described,  but  as  the  diameter  was 
not  so  great  as  that  at  Barmen,  and  as  the 
mortar  was  soft,  a wooden  scaffold  was  erected 
round  the  shaft  to  reach  the  upper  points  which 
required  cutting.  The  breaking-out  and  re- 
placing of  bricks  could  not  be  done  in  divisions 
wider  than  5 in.  to  10  in.,  as  the  upper  masonry, 
not  being  dry,  would  have  settled  down.  When 
the  chimney  was  straight  a further  settling  down 
towards  the  side  of  the  cuts  was  prevented  by 
driving  iron  wedges,  covered  with  mortar,  into 
the  slits. 

Mr.  Bancroft  then  went  rather  fully  into  the 
details  of  the  melancholy  and  discreditable 
chimney  accident  at  Bradford ; but  all  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  were  so  fully  summed  up  and 


264  ft.  total. 

The  greatest  pressure  on  any  part  of  the 
work  comes  at  the  lowest  section,  where  it 
amounts  to  about  8 tons  2 cwt.  per  square  foot. 
The  inner  brick-shaft  (circular)  is  distinct  from 
the  outer  shaft,  and  is  90  ft.  high,  with  13  ft. 
internal  diameter  throughout,  and  was  built  in 
four  steps,  viz. : — 

1st  section,  14  ft.  high,  35  in.  thick. 

2nd  „ 6 ft.  „ 30  „ 

3rd  „ 30  ft.  „ 25  „ 

4th  „ 40  ft.  „ 20  „ 

90  total. 

The  thicknesses  include  a lining  of  fire  brick 
10  in.  thick  for  20  ft.,  and  5 in.  thick  for 
the  remaining  70  ft.  The  weight  of  the 
materials  used  is  about  3,700  tons.  The  total 
cost  was  4,637 1.  The  lightning-conductor  is  a 
solid  copper  rod  | in.  diameter.  The  stones 
used  in  the  foundation  are  Cragleith,  Humbie, 
and  Hailes,  which  before  use  were  tested  by 
Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  James  Gowan.  The 
tests  were  made  in  the  most  careful  way  by 
crushing-cubes  of  1 in.  square.  The  following 
were  the  results  of  tests  : — 

Cragleith  crushed  at  315  tons  per  square  foot. 
Humbie  ,,  240  ,, 

Hailes  >,  225  ,• 

A second  test  of  Cragleith  showed  that  before 
being  crushed  to  powder  it  sustained  a pressure 
of  440  tons  per  square  foot.  The  appearance 
after  fracture  of  the  different  cubes  was  that 
of  a pyramid  or  wedge,  and  this  led  Mr.  Gowan 
to  assert  that  if  the  cubes  were  enlarged  a greater 
relative  increase  of  strength  would  be  gained, 
and  further  that  if  the  pressure  were  vertical  to 
the  line  of  cleavage  a greater  resistance  would 
be  obtained,  so  that  such  a stone  as  Hailes, 
which  is  a laminated  stone,  would  increase  in 
strength  according  to  its  surface  more  in 
proportion  than  that  of  a rock-stone  such  as 
Cragleith.  This  led  to  discussion  and  further 
tests,  the  result  being  that  with  a 4 in.  cube 
from  Hailes  quarry  the  resistance  was  equal  to 
567  tons  per  square  foot.  The  bricks  were 
supplied  by  Mr.  Livingstone,  of  Portobello 
Brickworks,  and  were  tested  with  the  following 
results : — 


Description  of  Specimen. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Thickness. 

Weight. 

Crushing  weight 
on  each  brick. 

Crushing  weight 
per  sq.  ft. 

in- 

in 

tCT1  Q . 

tons. 

6 

3 

101 

153 

4-18 

9$ 

4| 

2* 

9A 

— 

commented  on  in  our  columns  at  the  time  (vol. 
xliv.,  p.  163,  Feb.  10,  1883),  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  print  a recapitulation  of  the  sub- 
ject here.  Mr.  Bancroft  proceeded  to  give  the 
following  particulars  in  regard  to  the 

Edinburgh  Oas  Works  Chimney. — This  chim- 
ney was  designed  by  Mr.  Mark  Taylor,  engineer 
to  the  company.  Messrs.  Geo.  Buchanan,  C.E., 
and  Prof.  Gordon,  of  Glasgow,  were  consulted. 


„ r > The  builders  were,  for  the  stonework,  Mr.  James 

the  difference  was  greater  in  the  middle  and  I Gowan,  of  Edinburgh,  and  for  the  brickwork,  Mr. 
gradually  less  towards  the  extremities  A and  | James  Bow,  of  Pollokshields,  near  Glasgow.  I he 


Repairs  of  Chimney -shafts. — In  the  Builder 
for  January  8th,  1876,  there  is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  repairing  of  chimney-shafts 
damaged  during  the  Siege  of  Paris  by  the  fire 
of  the  German  artillery. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  by  Mr.  F.  J . 
Bancroft,  the  numerous  drawings  and  diagrams 
not  included  in  the  foregoing  descriptions,  were, 
at  the  request  of  the  president,  explained  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Bancroft,  who  called  attention  to  the 
construction  of  chimney-caps,  the  mode  of 
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building  cavity  chimneys,  and  a novel  design 
by  Mr.  Holroyd  Smith,  of  Halifax, — a sort  of 
missing-link  between  brick  and  wrougbt-iron, 
being,  in  fact,  a vertical  shaft  of  brickwork 
trussed  with  wrought-iron  rods.  Several  photo- 
graphs were  also  shown  to  the  members,  depict- 
ing the  Steeple  Jacks  at  work  repairing  shafts 
and  church-steeples,  and  fixing  lightning-con- 
ductors. 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  authors  having  been 
unanimously  passed,  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SOME  ART  NOTES  IN  THE  MUSEE 
PLANTIN. 

The  many  drawings  and  fine  engravings 
exhibited  in  the  Musee  Plantin-Moretus  form 
an  admirable  complement  to  the  painted  works 
of  great  and  small  masters,  which  one  sees  in 
the  museum  or  churches  of  Antwerp. 

The  story  of  Christopher  Plantin  and  Jean 
Moretus,  his  good  apprentice,  is  more  or  less 
legible  in  “Baedeker,”  and  is  deciphered,  no 
doubt,  by  all  travellers  in  Belgium  ; that  wild 
ocean-child  who  wantonly  comes  from  Harwich ; 
the  weak  hydrophobist  going  deviously  over 
by  Calais.  The  mere  story  is  not  to  detain 
me  here.  From  the  excellent  catalogue  of  Max 
Rooses  I wish  only  to  select  some  few  matters 
of  interest. 

If  any  one  is  ignorant  of  Low  Country  art  it  is 
not  for  the  want  of  accessible  information.  He 
has  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  a guide,  and  Des- 
camps ; he  may  read  the  enormous  “ Catalogue 
raisonne”  of  Smith,  the  random  notes  of  Lord 
Gower,  the  dallying  critique  of  dilettante  Fro- 
mentin,  or  the  dismal  analyses  of  Crowe. 
From  all  these  authorities  he  will  learn, 
and  quite  slight  observation  will  enforce  the 
lesson,  that  Flemish  painting  of  the  time  be- 
tween Quentin  Matsys  and  Rubens  wants  inter- 
est and  sterling  value.  After  Rubens,  again, 
was  a swift  decline.  The  Musee  Plantin  abounds 
in  examples  of  a meretricious  art. 

Adam  van  Noort  was  a precursor  of  Rubens, 
who  shared  with  Otto  Yoenius  the  distinction 
of  being  his  master.  We  are  told  by  Professor 
Springer,  and  allowed  by  Mr.  Crowe  to  believe, 
that  no  works  of  this  painter  are  preserved. 
As  many  as  fourteen  of  his  drawings,  however, 
are  in  this  museum,  and  there  is  one  in  the  col- 
lection at  Rotterdam.  In  the  absence  of  any 
more  important  performance,  his  drawings  must 
be  allowed  to  be  interesting,  though  in  view  of 
the  statement  that  Yan  Noort  was  “ a thorough 
master  of  his  art,”  thev  certainly  seem  to  be 
poor. 

Of  greater  value,  as  bearing,  one  would  say, 
directly  upon  the  study  of  Rubens,  and  yet 
more,  of  Yandyck,  are  the  many  designs  of 
Martin  de  Yos.  The  art  of  Italy  was  assimi- 
lated slowly,  and  but  partially,  by  the  diligent, 
uncouth  Fleming.  A better  man  than  his  master, 
Frans  Floris,  Martin  de  Yos  came  nearer  than 
he  to  an  effective  blending  of  the  Italian  with 
the  Flemish  ideal.  In  drawings  he  is  seen  at 
his  best.  In  these  the  Italian  love  of  space  and 
balanced  composition  is  strongly  felt.  We  think 
of  Perugino,  of  the  stupendous  simplicity  of 
Fra  Angelico,  of  the  distinguished  groups  of 
Raffaelle.  In  view  of  some  great  human  mael- 
strom by  Rubens  one  often  is  tempted  to  wish 
that  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Open 
Spaces  had  had  an  earlier  existence,  and  had 
extended  its  operations  to  art.  Vandyck,  so 
reserved  in  manner,  so  strong  in  feeling,  has  not 
this  fault.  The  drawings  of  De  Vos,  in  their 
simplicity  and  direct  pathos,  remind  me  of  him. 
The  great  pictures  in  the  Antwerp  Museum  have 
hardly  the  interest  and  none  of  the  charm  of 
these  skilful  swift  compositions. 

Hubert  Goltzius  was  another  precursor  of 
Rubens,  who  was  studied  to  some  purpose  by 
the  great  painter.  Amongst  the  archives  of 
the  family  a deed  is  preserved  by  which  Rubens 
makes  over  to  Plantin,  for  4,920  florins,  no  less 
than  328  “ examples  of  the  works  ” of  this  artist. 
From  this  transaction  there  might  be  some 
moral  deduced.  Perhaps  the  worthlessness  of 
Goltzius  was  not  fully  revealed  to  Rubens  till 
suddenly  in  some  strait  he  bethought  him  how 
saleable  not  the  less  were  his  works. 

Rubens  himself  was  variously  employed  by 
the  firm  between  the  years  1610  and  1625,  and 
received  for  his  work  in  that  time  1,103  florins. 
The  Plantin  Museum  boasts  fourteen  portraits 
from  his  brush.  Of  these  there  is  little  to  say. 
His  splendid  supremacy  in  this  department  of 


art  is  not  strengthened  by  any  of  these  effigies 
of  his  friends  and  employers.  The  portrait  of 
J ustus  Lipsius  is  interesting,  of  course.  Another 
of  Jeanne  Riviere  is  exceedingly  fine.  There  is 
no  drawing  by  Rubens  of  remarkable  interest. 
The  great  ledger  shows  that  he  designed  (and 
was  paid  for)  some  twenty-five  frontispieces, 
and  a large  number  of  these  are  exhibited.  One 
slight  drawing  of  Samson  taking  Honey  from 
the  Mouth  of  the  dead  Lion  we  shall  meet 
again  when  we  follow  Max  Rooses  upstairs  to 
the  “ Salle  des  Cuivres.” 

Though  I may  not,  I would  have  my  reader 
linger  in  the  rooms  which  show  old  Christian 
missals  and  manuscripts  of  nameless  worth,  and 
early  printed  books  of  inexpressive  luxe.  In 
this  sacred  vicinage  there  is  no  solace  but  in 
the  wisdom  of  Antoninus, — “ Cast  away  the 
desire  after  books  that  thou  mayest  not  die 
murmuring.” 

The  principal  attraction,  in  regard  to  art  espe- 
cially, of  the  rooms  on  the  upper  floors  is  the 
great  collection  of  engravings  of  the  Flemish 
School,  the  interest  of  which  is  heightened  by 
the  circumstance  that  in  a vast  number  of 
cases  the  impression  and  the  plate  or  block  upon 
which  it  is  taken  are  exhibited  side  by  side. 
Before  passing  to  some  notice  of  these,  I may 
call  attention  to  some  effective  water-colour 
drawings  by  a Dutch  painter,  Jacques  de 
Wit.  These  have  an  interest  beyond  their 
excellence  as  being  copies  of  the  designs 
executed  by  Rubens  and  his  pupils  in  the  Church 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Antwerp.  The  church  was 
burned  down  in  1718,  and  no  record,  save  only 
some  sketches,  remains  of  all  that  work  but 
the  drawings  of  De  Wit,  which  preserve  the 
memory  of  36  out  of  the  original  39  composi- 
tions. 

In  the  “ Galerie  des  Cuivres,”  which  contains 
amongst  many  things  a set  of  the  “ Passion  ” 
of  Lucas  Van  Leyden,  I pause  only  to  mention 
a fine  etching  by  Ferdinand  Bol  of  “ Luna  in 
her  Car.”  There  is  no  influence  of  Rembrandt 
in  this.  It  is,  indeed,  a marvel  how  an  artist 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  followed  his  master 
so  closely,  should  in  the  end  have  been  able  to 
liberate  himself  so  Intirely. 

The  longest  halt  will  be  made  in  the  rooms 
numbered  22  and  23 ; the  former  given  up  to 
engravings  after  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  Jordaens, 
the  latter  to  the  engravers  of  Antwerp.  None 
of  these  categories,  it  should  be  observed,  are 
exclusive.  The  room  we  have  passed, — the 
great  “ Salle  des  Cuivres,” — is  full  of  the  works 
of  engravers  we  now  meet  with  again . N atural ly, 
also,  the  engravings  after  Rubens  and  his  school 
are  often  chefs-d’ceuvre  of  the  engravers  of 
Antwerp. 

The  unspent  force  of  a great  creative  painter 
is  sufficient,  it  seems,  to  give  life  to  a strong 
following  of  reproductive  engravers.  For 
Raffaelle,  there  was  Marc  Antonio ; for  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  the  mezzotint  masters.  Cer- 
tainly Rubens  was  not  less  fortunate  than 
these.  Thirty-five  splendid  engravings  by  the 
Bolswerts,  Paul  Pontius,  Peter  Jode,  Luke 
Vo8terman,  and  others,  do  all  that  mere  ink 
could  do  ( pace  Herr  Unger)  for  the  fame  of  so 
glorious  a master  of  colour.  To  the  student  of 
art  in  Antwerp  it  is  much  to  have  here  side  by 
side  such  good  reproductions  of  paintings  which 
he  would  have  to  scour  all  Europe  to  see  ; and 
they  are  uot  here  alone.  The  same  engravers 
have  done  their  very  best  for  the  promising 
>il,  Jordaens.  Vandyck,  beneath  the  faith- 
burin,  is  little  marred.  A masterpiece  of 
brilliant  engraving  is  that  by  Pierre  de  Jode  of 
the  Three  Graces  of  Rubens  ; that  again  of 
his  Massacre  of  the  Innocents,  by  Paul  Pontius; 
and  that,  especially,  after  Yandyck,  by  Cornelius 
Yermeulen,  “Portrait  of  Marie  Louise  de 
Taxis.” 

The  engravers  associated  with  the  Italianised 
art  of  Flanders  were  all  artists  of  Antwerp. 
The  Sadelers,  John,  Egidius,  Joseph,  Raffaelle, 
and  some  more  ; the  brothers  Wiericx  or  Wierx, 
John,  Jerome,  Hieronymus,  and  Anthony; 
John,  Cornelius,  and  Theodore  Galle;  Jerome 
Cock,  who  would  surely  be  related  to  these ; 
these  names,  with  one  more, — the  versatile 
Crispin  van  den  Passe, — rise  at  once  (as  they 
say)  to  our  minds. 

In  some  distant  time  of  headlong  youth,  when 
to  collect  old  prints  seemed  not  vanity,  I have 
seen  and  reverently  handled  choico  prints  of 
these  masters,  hallowed  by  the  admired  sign- 
manual  of  P.  Mariette.  Sharp  and  true  was 
the  burin  of  a Wierx ; Crispin  van  den  Passe 
could  be  all  things  to  all  men ; Raffaelle 
Sadeler  has  a dainty  grace.  Hardly  in  any 


time  of  art  has  the  engraver’s  work  been  better 
done  than  by  those  little  masters  of  Antwerp. 
They  had  not  under  their  hands  the  great  task 
of  the  “ little  ” Germans,  the  graphic  portrayal 
of  discovered  truth  and  recovered  culture,  but 
they  did  that  which  was  given  them  to  do  and 
did  it  with  their  might.  The  good  Christopher 
Plantin  and  his  family  enjoyed  a grateful 
monopoly  in  the  publication  of  liturgical  works. 
His  faithful  engravers  lent  their  aid  to  moribund 
Popery  : so  they  gave  less  than  its  meed  to 
the  world,  and  great  length  of  days  to  Martin 
de  Yos.  Many  not  much  in  sympathy  with 
the  motif  of  that  art  will  linger  admiringly 
over  these  brilliant  engravings  of  its  masters. 

David  Teniers,  because  of  his  cosmopolitan 
fame,  is  less  closely  associated  with  Antwerp 
than  the  brothers  Wierx.  The  careful  Max 
Rooses,  however,  will  not  let  us  forget  that 
here  was  his  domicile  of  origin.  Teniers,  the 
elder,  is  represented  by  two  etchings.  The 
younger,  great  David’s  greater  son,  has  four. 
These  etchings  of  the  Teniers,  father  and  son, 
have  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  bad  ; not  com- 
parable, to  take  only  one  instance,  with  those  of 
Ostade,  but  odious  comparisons  do  not  come 
into  my  plan. 

An  excellent  etching  of  St.  Catherine  by 
Rubens  will  not  be  left  unnoticed.  Our  cata- 
logue says  that  probably  there  is  no  other 
from  his  hand.  This  is  a matter  I know 
nothing  about,  and  am  all  at  the  mercy  of 
Max  Rooses,  than  whom  no  one  knows  more.  In 
taking  my  last  leave  of  Rubens  I may  mention 
that  there  is  here,  in  this  salle  des  graveurs 
anversois,  a print  after  Rubens  by  Schelte, 
a Bolswert,  of  the  “Miraculous  Draught  of 
Fishes.”  It  is  a fine  engraving  and  remarkable 
insomuch  as  the  engraver  has  made  important 
additions  to  the  picture  as  one  sees  it  in  the 
Church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Malinos.  Out  of  pure 
compassion,  we  may  suppose,  he  has  supplied  a 
bow  oar  to  the  sacred  craft,  which  is  cruelly 
over-loaded  in  the  original ; and  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  picture  has  added  two  more  to 
the  number  of  those  who  are  hauling  the 
net.  Certainly  in  point  of  mere  numbers 
the  disciples  were  well  repaid  for  their  toiling 
all  night,  though  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a 
vicinage  so  destitute  as  to  be  willing  to  eat 
any  fish  in  that  seine.  The  Galilean  idea  of  a 
“ few  small  fishes,”  if  Rubens  may  be  taken  for 
a guide,  must  have  differed  not  a little  from  our 
own.  These  additions  upon  either  side  give  to 
the  print  the  oblong  shape  whioh  the  picture 
only  has  when  seen  in  conjunction  with  its  two 
wings  (separate  subjects  representing  upon 
one  side  St.  Peter  taking  his  tribute  money 
from  the  fish,  on  the  other  Tobit  and  the 
angel) . 

Vandyck  is  here  too  in  what  many  will 
call  his  glory,  in  his  etchings  to  wit  of  the 
Breughels,  Peter  and  John,  of  Adam  van  Noort, 
who  (v.  sup.)  gave  Rubens  to  the  world,  of 
Erasmus  and  Sustermans,  and  others. 

These  are  but  the  stray  notes  of  a passing 
visitor.  They  may  serve  to  suggest  to  those 
who  know  not  the  place  that  there  is  there 
some  matter  of  interest,  in  regard  to  which  I 
have  simply  recorded,  whilst  yet  they  are  fresh, 
the  impressions  received  by  my  mind. 

Ernest  Radford. 


INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Council  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  the  corporation  itself,  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  plain  straightforward 
report  laid  before  the  annual  meeting  on  the 
18th  of  December  (see  p.  841,  ante),  on  the 
steady  progress  of  the  Institution,  and  on  the 
facilities  it  affords,  not  only  to  its  own  members, 
but  to  those  of  five  other  independent  engineer- 
ing associations,  for  professional  intercourse 
and  instruction.  The  noble  theatre  of  the 
institution,  which  is  probably  the  room  best 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  audition  and  speaking 
in  London,  has  been  gratuitously  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  Meteorological  Society,  the  Tele- 
graph Engineers,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute, 
the  Gas  Institute,  and  the  Society  of  Chemical 
Industry.  Thus  a point  of  rallying  is  afforded 
for  the  different  cognate  branches  of  a most 
important  profession,  the  advantage  of  which  is 
great,  and  may  hereafter  prove  to  be  still 
greater.  When  to  this  advantage  of  a hall  of 
meeting  is  added  that  of  the  fine  library  of  the 
Institution,  now  containing  19,000  volumes,  and 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  800  volumes  a year, 
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while  the  Proceedings  of  the  Institution,  now 
forming  four  stout  octavo  volumes  in  the  year, 
amount  to  seventy-four  volumes  to  date,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Institution  is  on  the  high  road 
to  be  regarded  more  in  the  light  of  an  engineer- 
ing university,  or,  at  all  events,  faculty,  than 
as  a purely  voluntary  association.  Thus  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  students,  “ the 
Council  have  of  late  years  required  candidates 
to  furnish  some  account  of  their  scholastic 
career,  and  generally  to  afford  information  as 
to  their  fitness.”  Thus  a certificate  of  some 
recognised  engineering  school  may  soon  be 
expected.  There  are  now  722  students  on  the 
books,  as  against  707  at  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year. 

Exclusive  of  the  students,  the  corporate 
members  of  the  society,  including  honorary 
members  (20  in  number),  members,  associate- 
members,  and  associates,  amount  to  the  number 
of  3,558,  being  an  addition  of  203,  or  6 per 
cent.,  to  the  number  on  the  roll  at  the  close  of 
1882.  The  receipts  for  the  year  were  18.541Z., 
including  interest  on  the  sum  of  57,892 l.t  in- 
vested by  the  corporation.  The  expenditure 
was  17,431L,  of  which  the  large  share  of  5,76S2. 
has  been  expended  in  the  preparation  and  pub- 
lication of  volumes  71,  72,  73,  and  74  of  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings.  The  care  with  which 
these  volumes  are  prepared  and  edited,  the 
numerous  and  accurate  drawings  and  diagrams 
with  which  they  are  illustrated,  and  the  ab- 
stracts which  they  give  of  engineering  publica- 
tions in  France,  Belgium,  Austria,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  are  such  as  to  render  the  volumes 
issued  at  so  serious  a cost  a source  of  profes- 
sional information  of  the  highest  value. 

The  year’s  expenditure  on  the  library  is  381J. 
The  sum  of  460J.  is  expended  in  prizes  and  pre- 
miums for  contributions  of  a literary  character, 
besides  66£.  spent  on  medals  and  diplomas.  For 
the  annual  dinner,  which  may  compete  in  im- 
portance with  any  banquet  of  the  sort  held  in 
London,  only  216L  is  charged  to  the  Institution, 
so  that  the  office  of  president  must,  in  this 
respect,  involve  a considerable  personal  out- 
lay. 

In  the  last  year  the  new  feature  of  lectures 
on  special  engineei’ing  subjects  was  introduced ; 
and  six  lectures,  on  the  practical  applications  of 
electricity,  were  given  by  as  many  lecturers  on 
the  alternate  Thursdays  from  February  15th  to 
May  3rd.  A second  course  of  six  lectures,  two 
of  which  have  been  already  delivered,  has  been 
arranged  for  the  present  session,  the  subject 
being  “ Heat  in  its  Mechanical  Application.” 
These  lectures  will  be  printed,  and  issued  to  the 
members.  The  Council  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  “having  faithfully  discharged  the  trust 
committed  to  their  care  by  the  corporation.” 


EDINBURGH. 

The  new  church  for  the  rapidly-increasing 
suburb  of  Merchiston,  the  progress  of  which 
was  duly  referred  to  by  us,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  28th  ultimo.  It  is  a handsome  edifice, 
designed  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  of  Glasgow,  in 
the  Early  English  style,  at  a cost  of  about 
15,000J.,  and  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles, 
transepts,  and  quasi- chancel,  having  attached 
thereto  a hall,  beadle’s  residence,  &c.  The 
church,  which  measures  130  ft.  by  62  ft.  6 in., 
and  70  ft.  high  to  the  ridge,  will  accommo- 
date a congregation  of  1,000.  At  the  north- 
west angle  there  is  a tower,  rising  to  the 
height  of  130  ft.,  which  is,  in  the  meantime, 
capped  by  a low,  slated  roof,  but  which  it  is 
proposed  to  surmount  by  a brooch  spire.  At 
the  base  of  this  tower  is  placed  the  principal 
entrance,  which  is  deeply  moulded  and  richly 
decorated  with  the  dog-tooth  and  other  orna- 
ments of  the  period.  The  east  end  is  lighted  by 
three  lofty  lancets,  beneath  which  is  a blank 
arcade  with  dog-tooth  enrichment.  The  interior 
presents  the  aspect  more  of  an  episcopal  church 
than  of  what  wo  are  usually  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship. 
The  pillars  which  support  the  clearstory  are 
cylindrical,  with  moulded  caps,  and  the  arches 
are  also  richly  moulded.  The  north  transept  is 
reserved  for  the  organ,  and  rises  into  the  clear- 
story so  as  to  allow  the  free  access  of  sound 
from  the  instrument.  The  pulpit  is  placed 
against  the  western  pier  of  this  transept, 
and  at  the  opposite  side  is  placed  a reading- 
desk.  Against  the  east  wall,  under  the  triple 
lancet,  there  is  a reredos  with  illuminated  panels 
containing  the  Creed  and  Lord’s  Prayer.  The 
pulpit  and  reading-desk  are  formed  of  walnntj 


and  are  adorned  with  paintings  upon  a gold 
background  of  the  fruits  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
The  hall,  Sunday-school,  and  other  accessories 
at  the  west  end  are  designed  so  as  to  form  an 
effective  group,  and,  from  the  position  which 
it  occupies,  the  church  forms  an  important 
object  in  the  approach  to  the  city  from  the 
south-west. 

The  subscriptions  for  a testimonial  to  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  have  reached  the  sum  of 
8,0001.,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  sum  of 
10,000Z.  will  ultimately  be  obtained.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers,  held  on  the  28th 
ult.,  it  was  resolved  that  the  best  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  fund  would  be  the  erection  of  a 
statue  or  monument  in  Edinburgh,  as  the  capital 
of  Scotland,  on  the  most  convenient  and  best 
site  to  be  obtained.  Objection  was  taken  to  the 
word  “statue”  in  the  resolution,  it  being 
maintained  that  the  city  was  already  over- 
weighted with  statues,  not  of  very  high  artistic 
merit.  To  those  in  the  secret  this  objection  is 
of  considerable  weight,  seeing  that,  if  a statue 
is  to  be  the  outcome  of  the  proceedings,  it  is 
a foregone  conclusion  who  the  sculptor  will  be. 
Two  sites  were  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the 
proposed  memorial, — one  to  the  west  of  St. 
Giles’s  Cathedral,  and  the  other  in  the  Princes- 
street-gardens.  To  both  of  these  sites  there 
are  manifest  objections  ; that  to  the  west  of 
St.  Giles’s  has  been  claimed,  and  is  a more 
appropriate  place,  for  the  contemplated  statue 
of  John  Knox;  and  the  site  in  Princes-street  is 
much  too  conspicuous  and  important  to  be 
appropriated  to  a memorial  of  the  kind ; it 
should  bo  reserved  for  a monument  of  equal 
importance  to  the  Scott  monument.  If  we 
might  venture  to  offer  a suggestion,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  is  a mistake  to  crowd  all  public 
monuments  in  the  New  Town.  There  are  many 
eligible  sites  in  the  Old  Town  where  such  would 
appear  to  great  advantage.  A group  of  statuary 
in  Nicholson-square,  or  an  arch  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Meadow-walk  at  Forrest-road  (both  in 
the  proximity  of  Buccleuch-place),  would  be 
appropriate.  If  the  first  were  resolved  upon,  the 
memorial  would  gain  and  not  lose  in  dignity  by  the 
fact  that  the  square  is  not  of  large  dimensions, 
and  it  is  likewise  a conspicuous  position  in  the 
main  line  of  traffic  southward.  Then,  again, 
Edinburgh  does  not  possess  a single  triumphal 
arch.  One  upon  the  site  indicated  at  the  south 
end  of  Forrest-road,  with  the  Royal  Infirmary 
on  one  side  and  the  Medical  College  at  the 
other,  and  having  a background  of  foliage 
formed  by  the  avenue  of  the  Meadow-walk, 
could  hardly  fail  to  prove  effective. 

The  chui-ch  in  Bread-street,  vacated  by  the 
United  Presbyterian  congregation,  which 
migrated  to  a more  fashionable  neighbourhood 
at  Yiewforth,  has  been  acquired  by  the  West 
Church  parish,  and  formed  into  an  auxiliary 
place  of  worship,  under  the  designation  of 
St.  Aidan’s.  The  interior  has  been  overhauled 
and  decorated,  and  it  now  presents  a much 
more  cheerful  aspect  than  before.  The  United 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Arthur- street,  one  of 
those  ugly  Puritanical  places  of  worship  at  one 
time  considered  the  proper  thing  by  Noncon- 
formists, has  been  overhauled  and  rearranged 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  David  Robertson, 
architect.  The  square-headed  windows  have 
been  converted  into  double  round-headed  win- 
dows, with  Norman  detail,  and  the  galleries, 
&c.,  in  the  interior  have  been  altered  to  match. 
Additions  have  been  erected  in  the  l’ear  of  the 
church,  containing  a hall,  vestry,  &c. 

The  Gillespie  School,  a lai-ge  edifice  in  the 
Batty  Langley  style  of  Gothic,  erected  about  a 
century  ago,  has  proved  inadequate  to  the 
requirements,  and  an  addition  is  to  bo  erected 
thereto  at  a cost  of  1,500J. 

The  dome  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  has  for 
some  time  been  undergoing  repairs,  under  the 
directions  of  Messrs.  Kinnear  & Peddie,  the 
oak  timber  used  in  building  the  lantern  having 
been  found  to  be  in  a state  of  decay.  Messrs. 
Kinnear  & Peddie  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  effect  an  improvement  upon 
the  design  of  the  lantern.  The  lines  of  the 
dome  proper  are  not  veiy  happy,  and  the 
lantern  sat  upon  it  in  a very  unsatisfactory 
manner,  having  been  corbelled  out  from  the 
apex  so  as  somewhat  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
spinning-top.  The  nai'row  neck  has  now  l een 
spread  out,  and  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon 
scrolls  have  been  added  which  unite  the  two 
members  in  a more  satisfactory  manner  than 
before.  The  groups  of  statuary  designed  by  Mr. 
Bryce  to  surmount  the  piers  of  the  loggia  still 
remain  unexecuted. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH,  PADDINGTON. 

“ Pitt  is  to  Addington 
As  London  is  to  Paddington.”— Canning. 

Having  determined  to  improve,  plant,  and 
re-open  their  disused  burial-ground  for  public 
resort,  the  Paddington  Yestry  request  the 
owners  of  vaults  and  graves  to  place  the  monu- 
ments and  gravestones  in  a proper  condition  of 
repair.  Of  the  antiquity  of  this  locality  there 
can  be  no  question.  The  village  could  boast  of 
its  own  place  of  worship  as  long  ago  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  That  was, 
in  all  probability,  “ the  old  and  ruinous  chui'ch,” 
which,  taken  down  in  1678,  is  supposed,  from 
its  painted  window,  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
St.  Katharine.  It  was  replaced  by  St.  James’s, 
built  by  Sir  Joseph  Sheldon  and  Daniel  Sheldon, 
to  whom  Sheldon,  bishop  of  the  diocese,  leased 
the  manor.  This  church  again, — being  that  in 
which,  on  the  23rd  of  March,  1729,  Hogarth 
married  Jane  Thornhill, — was  l’einoved  just  a 
century  Bince  when  St.  Mary’s,  the  new  struc- 
ture, was  erected  dose  by  upon  the  Green  from 
the  then  greatly  admired  designs  of  John 
Plaw.  Once  “finely  embosomed  in  venerable 
elms,”  St.  Mary’s  stood  near  the  parish  stocks, 
an  ancient  yew  and  a double-leaved  elder 
flourishing  in  its  churchyard.  Many  celebi'ated 
names  occur  in  the  register.  The  lists  of  in- 
terments in  the  graveyards  comprise  John 
Bushuell,  who  carved  the  four  statues  for 
Temple  Bar;  Vivares,  John  Hall,  and  Lewis 
Schiavonetti,  engravers;  George  Barrett  and 
William  Collins,  painters ; Thomas  Banks  and 
Joseph  Nollekens,  sculptors.  Mrs.  Siddons, 
removed  from  No.  27,  Upper  Baker  - street 
to  her  pretty  oottage  by  Westbourne  Farm, 
was  uuried  hero  in  1831 ; and  near  to  her 
grave  is  that  of  Haydon  who,  at  his  resi- 
dence, No.  1,  Burwood-place,  Edgware-road, 
on  the  22nd  of  July,  1846,  terminated  with  his 
own  hand  the  unhappy  “ forty-two  years  which 
he  devoted  to  the  impi-ovement  of  the  taste  of 
the  English  people  in  high  art.”  Nor  should 
we  neglect  to  mention  Michael  Bryan,  author  of 
the  “ Dictionary  of  Painters  and  Engravers,”  or 
Caleb  Whitefoord,  the  Papyrius  Cursor  of  the 
daily  press,  whose  memory  lies  embalmed  in 
Goldsmith’s  “Retaliation”  and  Wilkie’s  Letter 
of  Introduction.  Of  the  later  churches,  St. 
James’s,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Grand 
Junction-road,*  became  the  parish  church  in 
1845.  Connaught  Chapel,  now  St.  John’s,  in 
Southwick-crescent,  was  built  in  1826;  Holy 
Trinity,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  modern 
churches,  in  Bisbop’s-road,  1844-6 ;+  whilst  All 
Saints,  in  Cambi’idge-place  (1847),  occupies 
part  of  the  site  of  the  waterworks  reservoir  at 
the  end  of  Star-street. 

It  is  curious  to  read,  in  a work  published 
barely  sixty  years  ago,  that  Paddington  had 
then  less  than  1,900  inhabitants,  and  possessed 
many  rural  retreats  as  retired  as  though  they 
were  many  miles  distant  from  the  metx-opolis. 
The  renown  of  the  White  Lion,  dating  from 
the  year  1524,  and  the  Wheatsheaf,  a beloved 
haunt  of  Ben  Jonson,  both  in  the  Edgware-road, 
is  as  dead  as  is  that  of  the  Red  Lion  by  the 
Harrow-road,  where  Shakspeare  is  said  to  have 
played,  or  of  the  other  Red  Lion  by  the  bridge, 
over  the  West  Bourne,  which  is  described  in  an 
inquisition  of  King  Edward  VI.  Yet  some  may 
yet  be  living  who  can  remember  how  Miles’s 
pair-horse  stage,  at  a 3s.  fare,  took  more  than 
three  hours  to  reach  Holborn-bars  from  the 
Green ; the  tedium  of  the  journey  relieved  by 
his  boy’s  tales  and  fiddling ; or  recall  the  water 
trip  to  Greenford-green  and  Uxbridge,  with  the 
pleasant  drive  out  to  Harrow  by  Westboume- 
green,  across  the  Bourne,  and  so  by  Green-lane 
through  Kings  field  (Kensal)  to  Harlesden.  Very 
little  indeed  remains  in  the  last  two  mentioned 
localities  of  the  scenes  which  George  Morland 
drew.  The  making  in  1801  of  the  basin 
and  canal  to  join  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
at  Bull-bridge,  Norwood,  near  Heston,  suc- 
ceeded and  in  a measure  superseded  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway, X combined  with  the 
Waterworks  of  1812,  tended  to  destroy  the  at- 
tractions of  the  locality  nearer  town.  The  Saxon 


* The  foundation-stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  by 
H.R.H  Princess  Christian,  11th  Feb.,  1882.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  terraces  perpetuate  the  benefactions  of  the 
Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  to  tl.oso  universi- 
ty In  the  Perpendicular  style,  bv  Thomas  Cundy,  archi- 
teot,  at  a cost  of  18.500L  The  richly-crocheted  spire  rises 
from  a pinnacled  tower  to  a height  of  219  ft.  The  crypt  is 
level  with  the  chimney-tops  of  Belgrave-square,  75  ft.  above 
Trinity  high-water  mark  at  London  Bridge. 

t Opened  to  Maidenhead,  1838 ; to  Twyford  next  year ; 
and  to  Bristol,  1841. 
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Pasdingas  lay  between  the  ancient  British 
causeways  now  known  as  the  Bayswater  and 
Edgware  roads  and  the  West  Bourne  in  its 
course  from  West  End  through  Kilbum  wells  to 
the  manor  of  Hyde.  This  stream,  crossing  the 
Edgware-road  by  Godwin  the  Hermit’s  Priory* 
and  the  Harrow-road  at  Nine  Acres  flowed  west- 
wards of  the  modern  Gloucester  - terrace  (for- 
merly Ranelagh-street)  through  Coalbrook-dale 
to  the  manor  of  Hyde.  The  Paadings’  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  cleared  from  the  vast 
northern  forests  soon  after  the  Conquest,  with 
pasture  for  the  villagers’  cattle  and  the  wood- 
fruits  for  their  hogs.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Book  of  Domesday,  and  we  should  place 
slight  trust  in  the  charters  of  King  Edgar 
professing  to  grant  lands  here  to  West  Minster. 
Newcourt  cites  the  grants  in  his  “ Reper- 
torium,”  adding  that  they  were  confirmed  by 
King  Henry  I.  and  his  next  two  successors  on 
the  throne.  The  earliest  authentic  document  is 
that  of  31  Hen.  III.,  whereby  Richard  and 
William  of  Paddington  transfer  their  “ tene- 
ment” to  the  Abbot  and  Monastery  of  West- 
minster. From  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  all  the  temporalities,  the  rent  of  land, 
and  the  young  of  animals,  being  valued  at 
SI.  16s.  4d.,  were  devoted  to  eleemosynary  pur- 
poses. Tanner  speaks  of  Paddington  as  a 
parish  temp.  Richard  II.,  whilst,  according  to 
Henry  YILI.’s  Yalor  Ecclesiasticus,  the  rectory 
yielded,  like  to  the  manor,  a separate  revenue 
to  the  Minster;  by  the  Subsidy  Roll  of  that 
reign  the  population  scarcely  exceeded  100 
souls.  At  the  Dissolution  both  manor  and 
rootory  alike  went  to  the  endowment  of 
tho  Westminster  see ; this  abolished,  King 
Edward  VI.  gave  them  to  Ridley,  bishop  of 
London,  and  his  successors  for  ever,  they  then 
being  let  for  411.  6s.  8d.,  besides  20s.  for  the 
thirty  acres  of  Paddington  Wood.  In  King 
Charles  II.’s  reign  the  population  numbered 
about  300;  and  during  the  following  hundred 
years  nearly  the  whole  of  Paddington  had  be- 
come grazing  land,  being  upwards  of  1,100 
acres;  on  the  bishop’s  estate,  whence  Bishop’s- 
road,  Blomfield-road,  &c.,  were  kept  several 
hundred  cows.  For  a long  time  the  gallows  and 
gibbet  contributed  to  its  charms  in  the  eyes  of 
the  vulgar ; and  Connaught-terrace  marks  the 
site  of  a large  number  of  wooden  cottages 
which  were  built,  circa  1790,  for  a colony  of 
artificers.  The  actual  site  of  Tyburn  Tree, 
which  stood  at  Deadly.Never-green  as  early  as 
Henry  IV.,  is  a moot  point  with  topographers : 
some  assign  it  to  Connaught-place,  others  to 
No.  49,  Connaught-square.  In  the  wooden  pre- 
mises adjoining  the  house  which  stands  over 
against  the  Dudley  Arms,  M.  C.  Wyatt  modelled 
and  cast  the  now  dishonoured  equestrian  statue 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington.  Westbourne- 
place,  swept  away  by  the  railway,  was  built  by 
Ware,  and  contained  much  material  from  old 
Chesterfield  House,  May  Fair,  which  he  was 
employed  to  rebuild  for  the  celebrated  earl  of 
that  title.  Ware  quitted  the  ignoble  trade  of 
a chimney-sweeper,  and,  studying  architecture, 
became  a man  of  science  and  taste,  editing 
Palladio’s  works  with  various  kindred  publica- 
tions. 

In  a Parliamentary  grant,  1653,  of  the  abbey 
and  chapter  lands,  the  common  field  at  Pad- 
dington is  set  forth  as  situated  “ near  to  a place 
commonly  called  Baynard’s  Water.”  Again  in 
1720  that  same  common  field  is  stated  to  be 
occupied  by  one  Alexander  Bond,  of  Bear’s 
Watering,  in  the  parish  of  Paddington.  In  this 
watering-place,  and  one,  indeed,  that  from  the 
earliest  times  had  supplied  Western  London 
with  water,  we  have  to  recognise  the  present 
Bayswater.  Long  noted  for  its  springs  and 
conduits,  it  still  preserves  the  name  of  Bainardus, 
a follower  of  the  Conqueror,  and  founder  of 
Baynard’s  Castle  by  St.  Paul’s,  who  held  land 
here  of  the  Abbot  of  Westminster.  Bayswater 
as  part  of  Paddington  parish  calls  for  little 
remark,  since  it  assumed  its  present  aspect  as 
recently  as  1839 — 49,  when  the  last  of  the 
original  springs  was  covered  in  at  Craven 
HiP,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  fol- 
lowing singular  circumstances.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Great  Plague,  William,  first 
Earl  of  Craven  (of  the  older  title),  established 
on  the  east  side  of  Carnaby-street  a lazaretto 
of  thirty-six  small  houses,  with  an  adjoining 
cemetery  known  as  the  Pest  Field, f for  the 


See  the  Builder,  vol.  xliv.,  p.  625,  where,  however,  by 
an  error  in  transcript,  “Aye,'1  was  written  for  “West 
Bourne.” 

t At  what  is  now  the  south  western  corner  of  the  junc- 
tion of  Marlborough  and  Poland  streets. 


afflicted  inhabitants  ; some  thousands  of  inter- 
ments were  made  in  the  then  cemetery  in 
Marshall-street.  When  the  ground  became 
covered  with  houses,  the  third  Lord  Craven 
received  (1722)  in  exchange  a plotin  Paddington, 
which  he  dedicated  to  similar  uses.  But  the 
latter  site  in  its  turn  rising  in  value,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  Parliament  in  1845  to  remove 
the  field  further  away,  and  Craven  Hill  Gardens 
was  built  over  the  ground.  In  the  Crace  col- 
lection is  a valuable  freehand  plan  of  the  estate, 
dated  1779,  which,  when  produced  by  the  late 
Mr.  Crace  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  some  years 
since,  is  understood  to  have  virtually  settled  the 
question  at  issue  as  to  the  ownership  of  the 
Craven  Hill  property. 


SHOP  AND  COTTAGE, 

SUTTON  COLDFIELD,  WARWICKSHIRE. 

The  illustration  given  in  this  week’s  issue  is 
of  a comer  shop  and  warehouse  intended  for  a 
basket-maker,  with  the  house  planned  to  be  let 
distinctly. 

The  ground-floor  will  be  built  with  red  bricks; 
the  upper  with  timber  framing,  filled  in  with 
brickwork,  and  rendered  with  plaster;  the  roofs 
covered  with  Broseley  tiles. 

The  building  is  about  to  be  erected  for  the 
Rev.  W.  K.  Riland  Bedford,  Rector  of  Sutton 
Coldfield,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Cutler,  F.R.I.B.A.,  5,  Queen-square,  Blooms- 
bury. 


MISSION  HALL,  ST.  FAITH’S, 
STOKE  NEWINGTON. 

The  Mission-hall  of  St.  Faith,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton, was  opened  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  October. 
A great  want  and  hindrance  was  felt  in  the 
parish  not  having  a room  for  school  and  mission 
purposes,  as  there  is  not  a room  to  be  hired  in 
the  neighbourhood,  so  it  was  determined  to 
make  a start  in  commencing  the  room,  which 
is  63  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  wide,  with  two 
large  class-rooms  under  part  of  the  room, 
which  will  be  also  used  for  a soup-kitchen 
in  the  winter.  As  it  is  erected  by  the  side  of 
St.  Faith’s  Church,  it  was  impossible  to  have 
windows  except  at  one  end,  as  there  is  only  a 
narrow  passage  between  them ; so,  therefore, 
to  obtain  more  light,  there  are  four  sky-lights  in 
the  roof,  which  is  an  open- timbered  one,  as  on 
two  sides  the  room  abuts  against  gardens  to 
houses.  The  hall  is  built  of  yellow  stock  bricks, 
with  Bath  stone  dressings ; and  the  flat  is  covered 
with  thick  zinc,  and  the  sides  of  the  roof  of  the 
slates.  As  economy  of  cost  was  desirable  a bell 
is  erected  in  one  of  the  chimney-stacks.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  J.  Martin  Brooks,  35,  Wellington- 
street,  Strand. 


GRAFTON  HALL,  CHESHIRE. 

This  Medueval  mansion  and  demesne  be- 
longed to  the  Massys  of  Grafton  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  house  was  rebuilt  and  greatly 
enlarged  about  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  had  lately  fallen  very 
much  to  decay.  For  some  years  past  the  struc- 
ture has  been  undergoing  a complete  restora- 
tion, from  the  designs  and  under  the  superin- 
tendance of  Mr.  Birch,  architect,  of  Jokn- 
street,  Adelphi,  London.  Messrs.  Laing  were 
the  builders,  and  Mr.  W.  Crockett  the  general 
foreman  of  works.  The  additions  and  altera- 
tions have  been  made  entirely  in  the  style 
and  spirit  of  the  old  work.  All  the  hand- 
somely-carved and  moulded  old  oak  panelling 
peculiar  to  the  work  of  this  period  has 
been  carefully  restored,  and  the  Medieval 
character  of  the  Hall  has  been  strictly  pre- 
served, and  combined  with  modern  ideas  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  The  building  is  of 
red  brick  and  stone  dressings,  covered  with 
Westmoreland  slates,  and  presents  a facade 
broken  up  by  boldly-projecting  gables,  with 
double,  treble,  and  four  light  mullioned  and 
transomed  wiudows,  of  very  fine  proportions, 
flanked  at  each  end  by  quaintly-fashioned 
towers.  The  original  idea  of  the  forecourt  has 
been  retained,  and  the  old  triumphal  archway, 
with  its  Elizabethan  carvings  and  adornments, 
has  been  carefully  restored,  and  a perforated 
stone  balustrade,  with  piers,  carved  finials,  and 
escutcheons  has  been  substituted  for  the  old 
wall.  The  garden  faijade  is  effectively  broken 
up  by  gables  and  embattled  projections,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  garden-entrance  is  placed  in 
a recessed  portion,  which  bears  panel-stone  and 


coat  of  arms,  is  embattled,  and  surmounted  by 
a massive  angular  chimney-stack,  giving  much 
dignity  and  importance  to  this  elevation.  The 
principal  staircase  is  executed  in  wainscot,  with 
panelled  and  moulded  dados  and  soffits.  The 
large  drawing-room  is  wainscoted  to  the 
ceiling,  and  the  remaining  finishings  through- 
out the  house  have  been  executed  in  oak  and 
pitch-pine. 


NEW  BUILDINGS,  MIDDLE  TEMPLE. 

Our  illustration  represents  a block  of  cham- 
bers which  have  lately  been  rebuilt  and  are  now 
completed.  The  block,  measuring  121  ft.  by 
33  ft.,  is  divided  into  two  buildings,  viz.,  No.  4 
Brick-court  and  No.  5,  Essex-court,  each  build- 
ing containing  two  sets  of  chambers  of  four 
rooms  each  on  a floor,  making  a total  of  twenty 
sets,  with  water-closet,  lavatory,  and  laundress 
accommodation  to  each,  and  ample  oellars  on 
the  basement. 

The  building  is  of  red  brick  with  Portland 
stone  dressings.  The  staircases  are  lined  with 
white  glazed  bricks,  the  steps  and  landings  are 
of  Penryn  granite.  The  floors  throughout  aro 
of  Dennett’s  fireproof  construction. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by  Messrs. 
Patman  & Fotheringham,  of  Theobald’s-road, 
London ; the  carving  by  Mr.  Earp.  Mr.  G. 
Goodchild  acted  as  clerk  of  works. 

The  whole  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect  to  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Middle  Temple. 


A WORKING  MEN’S  CLUB. 

We  give  an  illustration  this  week  of  the  new 
premises  of  the  “Nelson”  Working  Men’s  Club, 
Warwick,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  gene- 
rously defrayed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Nelson, 
Dale,  & Co.,  and  which  were  opened  a week  or 
two  since.  The  building  is  situated  at  the  farther 
end  of  Wharf -street,  and  in  close  proximity  to 
Emscote  Mills.  The  accommodation  provided 
includes  entrance-hall,  office,  bar,  and  smoke- 
room,  all  on  the  ground  floor.  To  the  left  of 
the  hall  is  the  staircase, — leading  to  a suite  of 
billiard  and  other  amusement  rooms, — the 
reading-room,  and  the  lavatory.  Attached  to 
the  bar  is  the  caretaker’s  cottage,  consisting  of 
a “living-room,”  two  bedrooms,  and  a scullery. 
Under  the  greater  portion  of  the  building  there 
is  extensive  cellarage.  Off  the  entrance-hall  is 
the  large  entertainment-room,  90  ft.  by  30  ft. ; 
26  ft.  in  height  to  the  collars  of  the  roof,  and 
16  ft.  to  the  wall-plate.  This  is  intended  to 
serve  also  as  a dining-room  for  the  workpeople 
at  the  Mills  ; and  to  meet  that  end  a kitchen  is 
attached,  in  which  is  fixed  one  of  Grove’s 
patent  kitcheners.  The  entire  building  is 
supplied  with  Boyle’s  patent  ventilators,  and 
warmed  throughout  with  hot  water  apparatus 
by  Mountain  & Co.,  of  Birmingham.  On  the 
second  floor  is  a large  billiard-room,  fitted  with 
two  tables,  purchased  from  Messrs.  Burroughes 
& Watts,  of  London.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
this  compartment  there  are  two  other  rooms. 
The  roof  is  open  - timbered,  like  that  of  the 
entertainment-room.  The  elevation  is  of  bricks 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  moulded  brick  archi- 
traves round  the  doors  and  windows  of  a darker 
tint.  String-courses,  cornices,  and  flowers  of 
white  and  red  bricks  are  here  and  there  intro- 
duced. The  window-heads  and  sills  are  of  Bath 
stone,  and  the  roofing  is  of  red  tile,  with  an 
ornamental  ridge.  No  contractor  was  engaged, 
Mr.  George  Nelson  himself  undertaking  that 
office,  while  the  actual  work  of  building  has 
been  carried  out  exclusively,  and  in  a most  com- 
mendable manner,  by  the  employes  of  the  firm, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Moore,  archi- 
tect, of  Northgate-street,  Warwick.  The  iron 
brackets  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Macfarlane 
& Co.,  of  Glasgow,  and  the  gas-fittings  by  the 
Warwick  Gas  Company. 


A Coloured  Wood  Pavement.— A diachro- 
matised  wood  pavement  has  just  been  completed 
at  Pollokshields  U.  P.  Church,  Glasgow,  by 
Messrs.  Henry  Chalk  Webb  &Co.,  Worcester,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Alexander  Brown,  the  minister, 
writes  “ it  has  a fine  effect  and  is  very  solid  and 
comfortable  for  use.”  The  special  characteristic 
of  the  work  consists  in  employing  colour  so  as 
to  saturate  the  wood  throughout  its  thickness, 
instead  of  being  a superficial  application  only, 
thus  giving  the  colour  some  of  the  permanence 
of  an  inlay. 
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LOWER  DOTERCOURT  CHURCH. 

This  church,  which  stands  on  the  rising 
ground  overlooking  the  river,  is  being  built  to 
supply  the  wants  of  the  population  which  is 
being  brought  to  Lower  Dovercourt  by  the 
building  of  large  docks  at  Parkeston  adjoining, 
which  are  now  used  for  the  large  Channel 
steamers  instead  of  Harwich.  The  building  is 
to  consist  of  nave  of  five  bays,  aisles,  chancel, 
and  chancel  aisles,  vestry,  and  tower  and  spire, 
the  ground  floor  of  which  is  to  be  used  as  a 
baptistery  and  porch.  It  is  designed  to  seat 
446  people.  It  is  being  built  of  red  brick  ex- 
ternally, and  plastered  inside,  with  the  arches 
and  jambs  of  red  brick.  Only  about  half  the 
church  is  being  built  in  the  first  instance,  the 
contract  for  which  is  1,5952.  The  estimated 
cost  for  the  complete  building  is  4,5002.  Mr. 
J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  28,  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
is  the  architect,  and  Mr.  Dobson,  of  Colchester, 
the  builder. 


THE  WORK  OF  ART  STUDENTS. 

At  the  delivery  of  prizes  to  the  students  of 
the  Birkenhead  School  of  Art  recently,  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  Art  Director  of  the  Technical 
College,  Bradford,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
students  on  the  spirit  in  which  their  studies 
should  be  carried  on,  and  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  them.  After  remarking  that  in 
going  through  England  and  examining  the  most 
prominent  art  schools,  he  had  seen  no  better 
school  and  no  better  exhibition  of  drawings  than 
in  the  Birkenhead  school,  Mr.  Smith  proceeded 
to  say  : — 

“ The  successful  students  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  their  greatest  prize  of  all  they 
share  with  those  who,  having  received  none 
of  these  prizes  which  you  can  see  and 
touch  and  carry  away  with  you  in  a parcel, 
fancy  themselves  unsuccessful,  for  this  greatest 
of  all  prizes  is  the  formation  of  character,  the 
discipline,  the  continued  effort,  the  pursuit 
through  difficulties  of  that  which  is  good  and 
admirable  in  itself,  the  devotion  of  leisure  to 
self-improvement,  and  the  tone  of  thought  and 
habit  of  mind  thus  developed.  That  is  the 
great  prize.  Let  not  those  who  have  produced 
beautiful  drawings  suppose  that  they  have  in 
the  works  of  art  which  received  medals  and 
prizes  the  treasures  and  rewards  of  study.  It 
is  not  so.  If  all  these  drawings  which  I see 
around  me  were  collected  together  and  made 
into  a bonfire,  and  their  destruction  should 
decrease  the  results  of  the  education  given  in 
this  school,  then  the  teaching  has  been  very  bad, 
and  that  I know  to  be  untrue ; for  the  real  value 
of  the  education  you  have  received  is  in  your 
heads,  minds,  and  hands,  and  not  upon  these 
canvasses  and  papers,  and  that  education  has 
been  received  by  those  who  lose  as  much  as  by 
those  who  win  prizes,  and  will  show  itself,  or 
its  beneficent  results,  in  time. 

I would  also  like  to  give  a warning  note  to 
the  successful.  As  a master  of  a normal  or 
training  school  for  teachers,  it  has  been  my 
business  to  study  the  philosophy  of  education, 
in  order  that  I might  prepare  those  who  had  in 
the  future  to  have  charge  of  Public  Schools. 
No  two  students  are  exactly  alike,  and,  indeed, 
any  two  will  be  found  to  be  very  different  in 
8°me  things, — in  character  as  well  as  in  attain- 
ments, but  chiefly  in  the  power  of  learning  and 
assimilating  instruction,  some  being  sensitive  and 
of  rapid  mental  action,  and  others  dull  and  slow 
Those  who  do  well,  and  doit  easily  and  succeed 
quickly,  are  said  to  be  brilliant,  whilst  those 
who  get  on  with  difficulty  and  improve  slowly 
are  said  to  be  stupid.  But  allow  me  to  remind 
you  of  the  historical  fact  that,  with  a few 
marked  exceptions,  early  brilliancy  has  often 
not  developed  into  mature  excellence,  being 
like  personal  beauty,  a dangerous  gift,  whilst 
many  of  the  greatest  men  the  world  has  yet 
produced  have  been  decidedly  stupid  as  boys ; 
that  is,  they  have  been  called  so.  This  should 
be  as  much  a warning  to  the  prize  - takers, 
as  it  should  be  encouragement  to  those 
who  have  temporarily  failed  to  take  prizes. 
Only,  as  a matter  of  fact,  every  great  artist,  or 
poet,  or  teacher  has  improved  as  he  learned ; 
the  craftsman  has  got  on,  the  student  has 
learned,  and  the  best  works  of  all  great  men 
have  not  been  those  they  produced  because  they 
were  born  artists,  but  those  which,  having  ex- 
hausted their  failures,  they  wrought,  after  being 
made.  It  matters  not  whether  they  were  self- 
taught,  or  taught  by  others  : the  only  difference 
being  whether  things  taught  them  or  men 


taught  them,  and  this  is  circumstance  only. 
What  is  the  common  characteristic  of  great 
men  in  all  professions  oi  occupations  : wherein 
do  they  all  resemble  one  another,  oris  there  any 
common  characteristic  ? Carlyle  defined  genius 
as  the  ability  to  do  any  amount  of  work.  It  is 
certain  that  the  most  common  element  of  cha- 
racter in  great  men,  no  matter  what  their  occu- 
pation may  be,  is  perpetual  work, — first,  last, 
and  all  the  time  between,  and  that  they  found 
their  pleasure  in  it.  Thus  Michelangelo  was 
found  studying  his  profession  from  a fragment 
in  the  Colosseum,  after  he  was  eighty  years  of 
age,  and  this  fact  accounted  for  his  being  the 
greatest  artist  of  his  time,  if  not  of  all  time, 
which  is  more  than  probable.  Thus  I say  that 
for  ever  learning  and  for  ever  working  is  the 
sign  of  genius ; and,  let  me  ask  you,  can  you 
not  always  learn  and  work,  if  you  choose  ? It 
rests  with  you  to  answer  this  in  your  daily 
lives. 

Then  I want  also  to  say  to  the  unsuccessful 
prize  competitors  that  they  are  safe  and  on  the 
right  road  if  dissatisfied  with  their  work.  Guard 
against  the  moment  when  you  become  satisfied 
with  that  which  you  have  done,  for  that  means 
haltingin  your  march;  andspurnwith  contempt 
the  feeling  that  you  could  do  no  better  or  not 
so  well  if  you  tried  again,  for  that  indicates  that 
you  have  passed  the  meridian  of  your  lives  as 
students  and  thenceforwards  are  going  down. 
Whilst  you  are  growing  as  artists  you  must 
have  many  despairing  and  dark  hours,  the  sense 
of  inferiority  and  hopelessness,  and  if  you  have 
them  not  there  is  no  hope  for  you.  These  are 
the  artist’s  “growing  pains,”  and  are  signs  of 
expansion,  which  not  to  havo  would  indicate 
that  you  are  shrinking  back  to  nothing.  With- 
out forming  a habit  of  hugging  sorrow,  you  may 
be  sure  that  a certain  amount  of  midery  is 
necessary  to  your  progress,  and  be  also  sure 
that  self-satisfaction  is  a deadly  assassin  which 
destroys  without  even  short  shrift.  If  you  are 
very  miserable  at  your  progress,  and  regard  the 
work  you  can  do  with  such  contempt  that  you 
have  no  heart  to  go  on,  try  to  see  Borne  of  the 
early  and  inferior  work  of  the  modern  great 
artists.  When  I was  a student  and  worrying  at 
a subject  I could  not  master,  and  suffering  from 
these  growing  pains,  I used  to  go  with  a fellow- 
sufferer  and  examine  the  early  efforts  of  a 
genius  who  crowned  the  galaxy  of  Royal 
Academicians  like  a giant,  and  that  gave  us  a 
little  kindling  of  hope.  That  gave  us  courage  to 
go  on,  inspired  us  with  the  gift  of  continuance, 
roused  our  spirits,  and  made  us  remember  that 
the  kingdom  of  art  is  like  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  the  strong  take  by  force. 

To  all  of  you  I would  say  that  this  study  of 
art  will  be  profitable,  either  in  your  occupations 
as  craftsmen  or  in  your  lives  as  human  beings. 
Those  who  require  a knowledge  of  drawing  in 
their  business  will  find  that  they  will  be  better 
servants  with  skill  of  hand  and  eye  than  with- 
out it,  more  profitable  to  their  employers  and 
themselves,  and  infinitely  happier  men ; whilst 
others  who  do  not  expect  to  employ  their  art 
power  as  a means  of  earning  their  livelihood, 
will  fit  themselves  by  art  study  to  receive  a 
revelation  of  the  beautiful,  that  is  the  divinest 
gift  a human  creature  can  receive.  I pity  the 
man  or  woman  who  does  not  know  how  to  draw, 
who  goes  through  life  without  being  able  to 
enjoy  the  beautiful  with  understanding,  whose 
eyes  have  never  been  opened  by  study  of  form 
and  colour  to  the  loveliness  of  God’s  creations 
on  this  earth,  who  look  but  never  see,  or  see 
only  as  the  man  whose  eyes  were  being  opened 
by  the  divine  touch,  see  men  as  trees  walking. 
For  the  sense  of  sight  is  but  a sense,  but  the 
faculty  of  vision  is  an  exceeding  great  reward, 
that  comes  to  us  from  patient,  humble  study 
in  the  studio  of  the  great  Creator  of  all  things; 
a faculty  we  all  have,  though  few  of  us  ever 
develope  it,  and  it  can  only  be  raised  into 
healthy  action  by  the  etudy  of  art.  To  you 
who  study  art  with  humility  and  hope  will 
come  this  divine  revelation  of  the  beautiful, 
as  surely  as  have  come  to  you  the  revelations 
of  life  and  labour,  and  in  due  time  will  come 
to  you  the  revelation  of  immortality,  when  you 
will  see,  not  as  through  a glasB,  darkly.” 


“ Two  Exhibitions  of  River  Painting.” 

In  the  article  bearing  this  title  in  our  last 
(p.  820)  a serions  typographical  error  some- 
how escaped  detection.  Mr.  F.  Myers  Boggs’s 
oil  studies  are  being  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Goupil  & Co.,  of  New  Bond-street. 


THE  FACADE  OF  FLORENCE 
CATHEDRAL. 

Since  our  remarks  last  week  (p.  820)  in  regard 
to  the  facade  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  and  the 
two  proposed  methods  of  completing  it,  we  learn 
that  the  point  has  been  decided  in  favour  of  the 
basilican  termination,  without  the  gables  and 
pinnacles.  A few  nights  since  the  Florentine 
Artists’  Club,  to  which  the  decision  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  unanimously  submitted,  elected 
by  88  votes  to  11, — and  three  abstaining 
voices, — the  basilican  termination  as  that  most 
in  accordance  with  the  general  design  of  the 
building;  a decision  in  absolute  opposition  to 
the  last  wishes  of  the  architect.  We  can  hardly 
say,  perhaps,  that  the  success  of  De  Fabris’s 
design  is  so  great  in  itself  as  to  entitle  his 
opinion  to  all  the  weight  that  might  otherwise 
have  attached  to  it;  but  he  perceived  what  a 
good  many  people  apparently  do  not,  that  there 
is  much  more  Gothic  than  Classic  element  in 
the  details  of  the  building.  People  keep  talking 
about  Brunelleschi  as  if  he  designed  the  build- 
ing, instead  of  having  merely  completed  the 
crossing.  However,  we  presume  the  point  may 
be  considered  settled,  and  that  the  work  will  bo 
continued  inaccordance  with  this  determination ; 
and  before  long  visitors  to  the  banks  of  the 
Arno  may  expect  to  see  the  beautifnl  Duomo 
entirely  freed  of  its  mask  of  scaffolding.  To 
English  travellers  there  will  always  be  a sin- 
gular interest  in  the  connexion  of  the  great 
work  with  their  country,  and  on  the  faqade  the 
heraldic  emblazonments  of  more  than  one 
famous  English  family  will  serve  to  remind  the 
Florentines  that  to  some  extent  England  has 
paid  back  a portion  of  that  long  outstanding 
debt  which,  a sindaco  of  the  Tuscan  capital  not 
so  long  since  revealed  to  the  world,  England 
had  been  owing  ever  since  the  brilliant  days  of 
Edward  III.  Tempora  mutantur.  Florence  now 
is  so  poor  that  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to 
contribute  a soldo  towards  the  completion  of  her 
marvellous  cathedral. 


THE  DWELLINGS  OF  THE  LONDON 
POOR. 

The  following  letters  have  passed  between 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  one  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and 
General  Dwellings  Company,  who  are  stated  to 
be  the  largest  owners  of  improved  cottage 
dwellings  in  the  world  : — 

“ 8,  Park-place-villns,  W.  Dec.  12,  1833. 
John  Macvicar  Anderson,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary, and 
William  Henry  White,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Dear  Sirs, — The  important  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  habitations  of  the  underpaid 
industrial  classes  and  the  abject  poor,  who  may 
be  described  as  the  children  of  the  community, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  powerless  to  help  them- 
selves, is  now  fortunately  attracting  the  earnest 
attention  of  the  public,  and  it  therefore  becomes 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  reliable  data 
should  be  forthcoming  in  order  that  the  desire 
to  improve  the  present  state  of  things  may 
bear  fruit  in  wise  action  before  the  present 
wave  of  just  indignation  has  spent  itself. 

I therefore  venture  to  suggest  to  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  whether  they  would  not  be 
fulfilling  a most  important  public  duty  at  the 
present  juncture  if  they  could  be  the  means  of 
obtaining  this  reliable  data.  The  question  is 
one  which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  the  profession,  and  I 
beg,  therefore,  to  ask  the  Council  to  consider 
the  following  proposal,  viz. : That  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  appoint  a 
Special  Committee  to  inquire  into,  and  report 
on,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  London 
poor. 

I am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Mark  H.  Judge,  Associate.” 

“ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit-street,  Hanover-square,  London,  W. 

December  20th,  1883. 

Mark  H.  Judge,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir, — We  duly  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  your 
letter  of  the  12th  inst.,  in  which  you  suggest 
that  the  Institute  should  appoint  a Special  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  and  report  on  ‘ the  condi- 
tion of  the  dwellings  of  the  London  Poor.’  We 
are  to  state  in  reply  that,  however  much  the 
Council  may  concur  in  the  general  wish  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  dwellings,  the 
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means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  such 
a purpose  are  too  small  to  penetrate  the  mass 
of  difficulties  which  surround  the  question. 

A generation  ago  a member  of  the  Council 
made  a noble  effort  to  call  public  attention  to 
the  then  state  of  things,  and  those  efforts  have 
been  since  renewed  from  time  to  time.  Persons 
in  authority,  just  awakened  to  the  facts  of  the 
position,  may,  perhaps,  be  astonished  at  finding 
so  much  already  done  by  Mr.  George  Godwin  to 
throw  light  upon  a subject,  which,  at  last, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  up  in  earnest. 
Indeed,  the  probability  of  an  almost  immediate 
appointment  of  a Royal  Commission,  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest 
classes  in  London,  is,  perhaps,  a proof  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  you  invite  the 
Institute  to  undertake, — a task  which  seems  to 
us  to  concern  the  metropolis  at  large,  and  to  be 
the  duty  of  a responsible  government  to  organise 
and  carry  through. 

We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Secretary. 
William  H.  White,  Secretary.” 


THE  DESTITUTION  OF  THE  POOR  IN 
LONDON. 

We  have  received  a copy  of  a pamphlet  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  Hugh  MacCallum,  cominen- 
tingTon  the  mutual  disadvantages,  social  and 
moral,  arising  from  the  massing  of  rich  and 
poor  respectively  in  opposite  neighbourhoods  of 
London;  a rich  quarter  in  one  place,  a poor 
quarter  in  another.  We  quote  the  following 
portion  of  the  paper : — 

“ There  seems  to  me  to  be  very  much  to  fear 
from  this  isolation  in  which  we  have  compelled 
the  poor  to  live.  We  have  made  them  a class 
by  themselves,  with  all  class  prejudices,  igno- 
rances, and  jealousies.  They  are  so  far  off  from 
most  of  us,  that  to  go  into  their  midst  is  like 
going  into  a strange  country,  where  you  never 
expect  to  meet  any  one  you  know,  and  where  you 
are  received  with  toleration  or  cold  indifference. 
To  labour  amongst  the  poor  in  London  requires 
almost  the  same  moral  discipline  and  self-denial 
as  to  go  out  to  India  or  China  as  a missionary, 
we  have  made,  and  are  still  making  them,  so 
much  a race  by  themselves.  To  the  average 
members  of  West  End  society,  St.  Peter’s, 
London  Docks,  Mint-street,  Borough,  and  the 
eastern  fringes  of  the  city  are  as  remote  as  the 
Land’s  End,  nay,  to  a large  section  of  the  com- 
munity of  the  wealthier  kind  they  are  more 
remote  and  less  known  than  even  the  lands 
beyond  the  sea.  Yet,  from  Charing-cross,  half- 
a-crown  would  take  you  in  a hansom-cab  to  any 
of  them. 

Is  this  remarkable  distribution  of  the  various 
classes  in  London  a satisfactory  one  ? Is  it  safe 
for  the  community  to  have  miles  upon  miles  of 
streets  where  there  is  not  merely  plenty,  but 
luxury,  and  then  in  another  part  to  have  nothing 
but  miles  upon  miles  of  houses  where  there  is 
not  simply  the  absence  of  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  but,  beyond  this,  all  the  accompaniments 
of  waste,  want,  and  wretchedness  ? What 
organisation  have  we  that  could  possibly 
grapple  with  an  outbreak  of  cholera  next 
summer  amongst  one  of  the  vast  collections  of 
poor  people  to  which  I have  alluded  ? You 
could  not  perfect  the  sanitation  of  the  district 
in  a few  months.  Would  public  opinion,  backed 
by  popular  panic,  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
people,  and  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  in- 
fected tenements  ? Very  likely  it  would.  But 
what  would  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  case  if 
ever  the  two  millions  of  poor  in  London  find  a 
teacher  and  a leader  such  as  other  countries 
have  sometimes  found  ? What  if  the  whisper- 
ings of  discontent,  that  find  but  occasional 
utterance  and  hearing  now,  ever  burst  out  into 
the  loud  and  passionate  cry  of  a people’s  despair 
at  making  no  progress  ? 

No  progress  in  material  comfort;  no  progress 
in  social  advancement ; no  progress  in  the  fight 
after  a share  in  the  profit  of  their  labour.  No 
progress  in  aught  but  poverty  and  a weary 
length  of  years. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  such  a time  the 
thousands  that  we  now  drive  together  as  into  a 
pen  would  prove  a strange  and  fierce  army  to 
overcome.  Of  course  they  would  be  overcome, 
but  at  what  a cost ! 

Mixed  up  with  all  the  poor  in  London  we  have 
compelled  the  respectable  and  struggling  artisan 
of  the  lower  class  to  live ; and  so  that  narrow 
border-land  that  separates  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance  from  that  lower  stratum  where  both 


those  qualities  are  despised,  has  been  made 
common  ground,  and  all  its  landmarks 
destroyed.  I need  not  stop  to  prove  these 
statements,  they  are  facts  within  the  knowledge 
of  most  of  us,  they  are  known  to  every  Metro- 
politan officer  of  health.  They  should  be  known 
by  the  heads  of  the  Local  Government  Board ; 
whether  they  are,  or  not,  is  more  than  I can 
venture  to  say.” 

We  cannot  think  that  this  state  of  things, 
this  separation  of  rich  and  poor,  is,  as  Mr. 
MacCallum  seems  to  imply,  a specially  modern 
state  of  things.  We  concur  with  him  in  thinking 
it  leads  to  selfishness  on  the  one  hand  and  hope- 
lessness on  the  other,  but  this  kind  of  classifica- 
tion of  inhabitants  has  been  a tendency  of  all 
great  towns  at  all  times,  and  is  ruled  really  by 
some  almost  unavoidable  practical  influences 
which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  social 
morality  or  responsibility.  It  is  an  example  of 
the  illogical  manner  in  which  people,  with  the 
best  intentions,  reason  on  these  subjects,  that 
the  author  repeats  the  cry  raised  by  Lord 
Salisbury  against  railway  and  street  improve- 
ments, as  causes  of  the  increased  misery  of  the 
poor  of  London  at  present.  This  is  in  a paper 
the  special  object  of  which  is  to  urge  the  im- 
portance of  fuller  and  more  frequent  intercourse 
between  poor  and  rich.  Now  it  is  an  absolute  fact 
that  the  existence  of  the  Metropolitan  railway 
has  done  more  than  any  other  practical  fact 
to  promote  and  render  possible  this  very  inter- 
course between  East  and  West  London  which 
the  author  recommends.  There  is  at  present 
an  amount  of  interchange  of  visits  for  social 
and  philanthropic  motives  alike,  between  the 
regions  around  Aldgate  and  the  West  End, 
which,  before  the  extension  of  the  railway  to 
Aldgate  would  have  been  simply  impossible 
for  a large  number  of  persons,  from  the 
expense  of  transit.  In  the  case  of  new  streets 
also,  the  “ partial  evil”  (exaggerated,  we  believe) 
is  certainly  “ universal  good”  in  the  main. 


PROJECTED  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

RAILWAYS,  PIERS,  DOCKS,  HARBOURS,  AND  TOWN 
IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  private  Bill  legislation  of  the  session  of 
1884  promises  to  average  that  of  previous  years 
in  the  time  which  it  will  devote  to  the  con- 
sideration of  projected  public  works  of  a varied 
character.  The  total  number  of  Bills  of  every 
kind  for  which  notices  have  been  given  is  248,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  are  in  respect  of  rail- 
way undertakings,  there  being  no  fewer  than  113 
of  this  class,  being  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire 
number  of  applications.  Tramway  projects 
contribute  thirty-five  (including  Board  of  Trade 
applications  for  Provisional  Orders).  There  are 
likewise  thirty-six  applications  in  respect  of 
gas  and  water  supply.  New  docks,  piers,  and 
harbour  undertakings,  add  thirty-two  to  the 
list ; whilst  town  improvement  projects  of  a 
comprehensive  character  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  contribute  twenty  - two,  the 
aggregate  number  of  applications  being  made 
up  of  projects  of  a miscellaneous  character. 
Classifying  the  Bills  relating  to  railways,  fifty 
of  them  are  promoted  by  existing  companies, 
who  seek  powers  for  the  construction  of 
additional  works,  and  thirty-five  are  applica- 
tions for  the  incorporation  of  companies,  with 
powers  for  the  construction  of  entirely  new 
railways.  Of  the  entire  number  of  the  railway 
Bills,  eighteen  are  in  respect  of  projects 
within  the  metropolitan  area.  Ten  of  the 
tramway  Bills  are  likewise  connected  with  the 
metropolis,  and  two  of  the  gas  aud  water  Bills  ; 
five  Bills  are  promoted  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  various  objects;  four  are 
promoted  by  the  Corporation;  and  there  are 
likewise  fifteen  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  character 
connected  with  proposed  undertakings  in  the 
metropolis,  amongst  them  being  a Bill  by  the 
Trustees  of  Sion  College,  for  powers  to  purchase 
a site  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  for  the 
erection  of  new  college  buildings  ; a Bill  by  the 
United  Telephone  Company,  for  powers  to 
break  up  streets,  and  erect  posts,  and  carry 
wires  for  telephonic  communication  over  or 
under  any  houses,  streets,  and  land,  within  the 
City  of  London,  and  the  limits  of  the  metropolis ; 
also  two  Bills  promoted  by  companies  proposed 
to  be  incorporated  for  constructing  bridges 
across  the  Thames,  one  from  Tower  Hill  to 
Horselydown,  and  others  between  the  Tower  and 
Stepney,  and  Greenwich ; likewise  a Bill  for  the 
construction  of  a subway  under  the  Thames, 
by  a new  company,  commencing  at  King 


William-street  in  the  City,  and  terminating 
near  Newington  Butts;  whilst  another  body  of 
promoters  have  a Bill  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Thames  ferries  and  roads  com- 
municating therewith,  applying  for  powers  to 
make  a new  cut  or  channel  between  Blackwall 
and  Limehouse,  with  locks  and  weirs,  two 
swing  bridges,  between  Poplar  and  Greenwich, 
and  also  powers  to  establish  a steam  ferry 
across  the  Thames.  A Bill  is  promoted  by  the 
London  Financial  Association,  as  owners  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace,  seeking  powers  to  sell  the 
palace  and  grounds  free  from  existing  restric- 
tions. There  are  thus  altogether  fifty-four 
Bills  having  reference  to  metropolitan  under- 
takings, the  principal  railway  projects  amongst 
this  number  being  one  by  the  Metropolitan 
Company,  for  constructing  a railway  under  the 
Royal  Parks,  between  Praed-street  and  Parlia- 
ment-street. There  are  also  Bills  for  a railway 
between  Hampstead  and  Hendon;  between 
Dulwich  and  Croydon ; London,  Reigate,  and 
Brighton ; Croydon  and  Kingston ; to  Croydon 
direct;  between  the  Lady  well  station  of  the 
Mid-Kent  branch  of  the  South-Eastern  and  the 
Crystal  Palace ; between  Tooting,  Balham,  and 
Brixton ; and  an  electric  railway  from  the  west 
end  of  Oxford-street  to  the  Royal  Exchange ; 
all  promoted  by  new  companies.  The  London 
Central  Electric  Railway  Company  also  apply 
for  powers  to  construct  an  electric  line  from 
Charing  Cross  and  the  Regent’s  Circus,  to  the 
Post  Office.  The  two  metropolitan  railway 
companies  promote  a Bill  for  the  construction 
of  a subway  from  the  South  Kensington  Station 
to  the  Albert  Hall.  The  Bills  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  include  one 
seeking  powers  for  constructing  a subway 
under  the  Thames  at  Wapping ; another  Bill 
containing  various  powers  as  to  new  streets  | 
and  metropolitan  commons;  also  a Bill  for  I 

powers  to  repeal  the  Metropolitan  District  I 

Railway  Company’s  Act  with  respect  to  I 

ventilators  in  Victoria  - street  and  on  the  j 

Thames  Embankment ; a Bill  for  expanding  j 

the  144th  section  of  the  Metropolis  Managemenc 
Act,  in  relation  to  water-supply  by  the  com- 
panies ; and  likewise  a Bill  in  reference  to  the  ] 
Fire  Brigade  expenses.  The  Bills  promoted  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  include  one  for  j 

amending  the  present  Acts  relating  to  the  1 

water-supply  of  the  metropolis ; another  j 

Bill  authorising  the  Corporation  to  establish  j 

free  ferries  across  the  Thames;  a third  Bill 
sanctioning  the  continuation  of  the  Metage  and 
Grain  Act,  in  order  to  provide  open  spaces  and  I 

recreation  grounds,  and  a Bill  authorising  the  I 

Corporation  to  sell  or  exchange  lands  in  Epping  I 

Forest,  and  to  convey  lands  to  local  authorities  I 

for  preservation  as  open  spaces. 

As  regards  the  provinces  many  of  the  Bills 
jromoted  are  of  an  important  character,  inclnd- 
ng  railway  undertakings ; gas  and  water  pro- 
; ects ; the  construction  of  docks,  piers,  and  t 
larbours;  numerous  town  improvement  Bills;  j 
and  other  projected  works  of  a miscellaneous  I 
nature.  Of  the  railway  Bills  twenty-four  are  1 
for  the  construction  of  entirely  new  railways  by  j 
companies  proposed  to  be  incorporated.  Amongst  I 
them  is  a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a new  line  I 
between  Liverpool,  Southport,  and  Preston ; also  I 
a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a new  coast  line  J 
from  Preston,  and  through  Lytham,  to  Black-  I 
pool;  whilst  the  West  Lancashire  Company,  I 
whose  present  line  is  between  Southport  and  j 
Preston,  seek  powers  for  the  extension  of  j 
their  system  to  the  Preston  docks,  and  through  1 
Lytham  and  St.  Anno’s-on-the-Seg,  to  Black-  j 
pool.  There  is  a Bill  for  the  construction  I 
of  a new  liue  between  Aldershott,  Farnham,  I 
and  Petersfield ; likewise  a Bill  for  a new  lino  j 
between  Walton -on -the -Hill,  Banstead,  aud  | 
Caterham  ; together  with  Bills  for  several  new  I 
railways  in  Monmouthshire,  Glamorganshire,  j 
Denbighshire,  and  other  parts  of  Wales.  The  j 
London  and  North  Western,  Midland,  Great  | 
Northern,  London  and  Brighton,  Great  Western,  I 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  South  Eastern,  Man-  j 
Chester  and  Sheffield,  London,  Chatham,  and  j 
Dover,  and  others  of  the  leading  companies  I 
promote  Bills  for  extensive  additional  works  at  j 
different  points  on  their  respective  systems.  J 
Amongst  the  tramway  Bills  is  one  promoted  by  1 
the  Liverpool  Corporation  for  the  construction 
of  tramways  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  to  be 
let  on  lease.  There  are  also  two  Bills  promoted 
by  proposed  new  companies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tramways  in  Manchester  and  the  several 
towns  and  districts  around,  with  clauses  authoris- 
ing the  use  of  steam  power. 

I The  gas  and  water  Bills  include,  amongst 
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others,  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Stockton  and 
Middlesbrough  authorities  for  the  construction 
of  new  waterworks,  including  a pumping 
station,  aqueducts,  and  reservoirs ; and  the 
King’s  Lynn  Corporation  promote  a similar 
Bill.  A Bill  is  promoted  by  a proposed  new 
company  for  the  construction  of  waterworks 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  Rickmansworth  and 
other  parts  of  Hertfordshire,  and  also  certain 
districts  in  Middlesex,  including  parishes  in  the 
Harrow  distriot  not  supplied  by  the  Harrow 
Company.  The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water 
Company  promote  a Bill  for  extending  their 
limits  of  supply  to  Ham,  Petersham,  Richmond, 
Kew,  East  Sheen,  Roeliampton,  Mortlake,  Barnes, 
Putney,  and  Wimbledon. 

Amongst  the  dock,  pier,  and  harbour  pro- 
jects is  a Bill  for  the  construction  of  a new 
pier  and  other  works  at  Ventnor;  also  Bills 
for  a new  dock  at  Wisbeach ; for  new  piers 
at  the  entrance  to  Swansea  Harbour ; for 
the  construction  of  a central  pier  at  Brighton 
between  the  two  existing  piers,  by  a proposed 
new  company ; for  the  extension  of  the  south 
pier  at  Blackpool,  500  yards  seaward ; for  a 
new  pier  at  Weston-super-Mare  ; for  the  erec- 
tion of  a new  pier  and  promenade  at  Hove ; for 
the  incorporation  of  a new  body  of  Commis- 
sioners to  construct  and  maintain  a pier  and 
harbour  at  Newlyn ; also  for  new  piers  and 
other  works  at  Folkestone,  Dawlish,  and  Cromar. 
There  is  a Bill  incorporating  a company  for 
the  construction  of  new  docks  at  Northfleet, 
consisting  of  a main  dock  417  yards  in  length, 
and  200  yards  in  width,  with  two  branch  docks, 
each  400  yards  in  length,  and  83  yards  in  width, 
together  with  river-walls,  piers,  and  jetties  ; 
also  a railway  from  the  proposed  docks  in  con- 
nexion with  the  South-Eastern  line.  It  is 
proposed  to  incorporate  the  “ North  Sea 
Fisheries,  Harbour,  and  Dock  Company,”  with 
powers  to  make  a tidal  harbour,  dock,  piers, 
and  other  works,  at  Sutton  - le  - Marsh,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  also  powers  to  take  water 
from  the  North  Sea.  The  London  and  St. 
Katharine’s  Dock  Company  promote  a Bill 
for  the  construction  of  a new  entrance  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Dock  at  Galleon’s  Reach,  together 
with  two  piers  and  jetties.  There  are  two 
Bills  in  connexion  with  the  improvement  of 
the  River  Dee.  One  of  these  Bills  is  for  the 
constitution  of  a Conservancy  Board,  and  the 
transfer  to  them  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  River  Dee  Company  and  the  River  Dee 
Commissioners,  with  respect  to  the  navigation 
of  the  River  Dee,  and  the  construction  of  a 
canal  in  the  bed  of  the  channel.  The  other  Bill 
is  of  a similar  character,  authorising  a con- 
servancy Board  consisting  of  commissioners  or 
trustees  to  restore  the  depth  of  the  River  Dee, 
and  to  improve  the  navigation.  The  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  project,  which  was  rejected  last 
year,  is  included  in  the  list  under  this  head. 

The  Town  Improvement  Bills  include  a com- 
prehensive project  by  the  Brighton  Corporation. 
It  authorises  the  Corporation  to  construct  and 
maintain  a running  wall,  promenades,  piers,  and 
lauding-places,  with  tidal,  swimming,  and  other 
baths ; also  the  building  of  shelter  arcades, 
conservatories,  and  other  works  in  the  Madeira  - 
road,  on  the  sea-shore ; the  construction  of  lifts 
for  carrying  passengers  up  the  face  of  the  cliff, 
from  the  seashore  to  the  Marine  Parade;  the 
erection  of  a wholesale  provision  market ; also 
the  erection  of  municipal  offices,  an  arcade  or 
bazaar,  and  other  buildings  ; the  transfer  to  the 
Corporation  of  105  acres,  known  as  Tenants’ 
Down,  in  order  to  be  laid  out  as  a recreation- 
ground  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  Bill 
contains  clauses  regulating  the  traffic  of  vehicles 
through  the  Btreets  ; powers  prohibiting  persons 
carrying  advertisement-boards  through  the 
streets,  also  for  prohibiting  processions  without 
the  consent  of  the  Corporation.  Town  Im- 
provement Bills  are  also  promoted  by  the 
Corporations  of  Leeds,  Leicester,  Longton, 
Dewsbury,  Jarrow,  York,  Birkenhead,  Croydon, 
Bristol,  Chester,  Bury,  and  Ventnor,  and  by 
the  Local  Board  of  West  Derby,  Liverpool, 
in  all  of  which  powers  are  sought  for  the 
widening  of  existing  streets,  the  construction 
of  new  streets,  increased  powers  over  the  con- 
struction of  buildings,  and  general  sanitary 
powers.  The  Birkenhead  Corporation,  by 
their  Bill,  seek  powers  for  the  widening 
of  thirty-one  streets  and  the  formation  of 
several  new  streets,  also  powers  to  purchase 
131  unsanitary  houses  for  demolition.  The 
Croydon  Corporation  Bill  contains  clauses  em- 
powering the  construction  of  new  waterwoi’ks  I 
in  Addington  and  Beddington.  The  Bristol 


Corporation,  amongst  other  powers,  ask  for 
authority  to  prevent  the  construction  of  dwell- 
ings on  lands  in  the  city  liable  to  floods,  like- 
wise powers  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
foundations  of  houses.  The  Bill  promoted  by 
the  Dewsbury  Corporation  seeks  powers  for  the 
erection  of  a new  town-hall  and  municipal 
offices,  court-house,  and  gaols ; also  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a museum,  and  the  construction  of  public 
baths  and  public  parks.  The  Jarrow  Bill  con- 
tains clauses  for  the  erection  of  warehouses 
and  machinery,  and  the  construction  of  bridges 
over  the  North-Eastern  Railway.  The  Bill  of 
the  Chester  Corporation  contains  clauses  em- 
powering the  Corporation  to  purchase  the  Dee 
bridges,  and  free  them  from  toll.  The  York, 
Chester,  and  Bury  Bills  contain  powers  for  the 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  those  boroughs, 
and  the  re-arrangement  and  increase  of  the 
number  of  aldermen  and  councillors. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 

This  school  completed  the  eleventh  year  of 
its  operations  on  Saturday  last,  when  the  certi- 
ficates awarded  to  the  students  by  the  examiners 
were  presented  by  Field  Marshal  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  R.E.,  in  the  lec- 
ture-room of  the  school,  in  the  south  tower  of 
the  Palace.  There  was  a large  attendance  of  i 
the  friends  of  the  students  and  of  the  school. 

Lord  Napier  congratulated  the  students  on 
their  entering  on  the  profession  of  civil  engineer- 
ing) which  was  taking  every  day  a higher  position 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Great  works  had  already 
been  executed  by  engineers,  notably  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  he  thought  that  some 
engineering  works  in  Great  Britain  had  not  yet 
been  surpassed.  He  considered  the  medical  and 
engineering  professions  nearly  on  a par  in  im- 
portance ; each  was  instrumental  in  saving  life, 
and  the  tear  and  wear  of  life ; the  engineer  also 
saved  time,  abridged  space,  and  changed  the 
geography  of  the  world.  He  considered  archi- 
tecture the  branch  of  their  profession  that  most 
pressingly  claimed  attention.  We  fell  short  in 
the  production  of  structures  combining  grandeur 
and  beauty  with  comfort,  convenience,  and  adap- 
tation to  their  intended  purposes.  He  would 
press  this  point  upon  their  consideration  as 
demanding  the  attention  of  the  engineers 
of  the  day.  It  was  impossible  to  foretell 
what  wonderful  works  remained  to  be 
achieved  by  the  engineer.  He  had  re- 
cently been  giving  some  attention  to  the  great 
bridge  across  the  Firth  of  Forth,  which  was  a 
remarkably  bold  work,  spanning  1,600  ft.  of  sea 
by  a structure  300  ft.  above  the  water.  Pro- 
bably in  the  even  not  distant  future  that  may 
come  to  be  regarded  as  only  an  ordinary  work. 
Reverting  to  architecture,  he  thought  there 
was  great  room  for  improvement.  It  was  im- 
portant that  they  should  make  the  most  of  their 
opportunities  for  observing  both  works  of  art 
and  the  operations  of  nature.  Some  of  the 
greatest  things  in  engineering  were  the  work  of 
practical  men,  elaborated  by  the  mathematician. 
The  mode  of  construction  in  the  Forth  Brid^r, 
in  the  projection  of  the  successive  beams  of  a 
series,  was  a scientific  development  of  a prin- 
ciple to  be  seen  in  structures  in  Thibet  and 
Cashmere.  Lord  Napier  concluded  by  wishing 
the  students  success  in  their  careers,  and  ex- 
pressing a hope  that  they  cherished  the  grati- 
tude that  was  due  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
assistants  for  their  valuable  services.  Lord 
Napier  then  presented  the  certificates. 

The  lectures  for  the  term  were  on  “ Materials 
and  their  Manufacture.”  Thirty-five  students 
attended  the  lectures  ; thirty-two  were  eligible 
for  examination,  and  twenty  passed.  The 
highest  number  of  marks  attainable  was  273 ; 
Mr.  T.  B.  F.  Sam,  a young  gentleman  of  colour, 
was  first,  with  215  ; he  was  also  second  in  merit 
for  work  in  the  fitting  shop.  The  other  students, 
who  received  lecture  examination  certificates, 
had  from  208  down  to  105  marks. 

Thirteen  certificates  were  awarded  in  the 
Drawing  Office,  Mr.  J.  F.  Gage  first.  Eleven 
certificates  were  awarded  for  work  in  the 
pattern  shop  and  foundry,  Mr.  H.  W.  Rogers 
first.  Ten  certificates  were  awarded  in  the 
fitting  shop,  Mr.  C.  J.  Barley  first.  In  the 
civil  engineering  section  for  students  in  the 
first  term, — surveys,  levelling,  plans,  and  esti- 
mates for  Parliament, — eight  certificates  were 
awarded,  Mr.  P.  F.  Oddie  first.  Second  term, — 
working  sections,  specifications,  working  plans, 
calculations,  estimates,  details,  &c.,  for  a rail- 


way and  dock, — five  certificates  were  awarded, 
Mr.  G.  C.  Burton  first.  Third  term, — original 
designing,  lattice,  plate  girder,  warren,  and  other 
bridges, — four  certificates,  Mr.  C.  T.  Spencer 
first,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Pigott  second.  These  two 
students  were  specially  distinguished  by  the 
examiner  in  his  report  as  having  such  “ acquaint- 
ance with  this  advanced  branch  of  engineering 
as  will  inevitably  give  them  a favourable  start 
when  they  commence  their  professional  career.” 
Seven  certificates  were  awarded  to  students  in 
the  colonial  section,  who  during  the  last  term 
have,  amongst  other  work,  made  a very  neat 
4 horse-power  horizontal  engine.  In  the  section 
for  electrical  engineering  a certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Allen. 

The  examiners  for  the  term  were  Mr.  T.  B. 
Lightfoot,  C.E.,  M.E.,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Coode, 
O.E.  The  reports  of  both  gentlemen,  written 
and  given  orally  to  the  meeting,  were  highly 
favourable  as  touching  the  work  and  attain- 
ments of  the  students  generally,  and  as  to  the 
value  of  the  school  and  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  is  conducted. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  last  term  has  been  76,  being  six  more  than 
the  number  attending  in  the  term  preceding, 
and  the  highest  number  reached  since  the  com- 
mencement, when  the  school  opened  with  nine 
students.  The  exigencies  of  the  school  have 
sent  the  lecture-room  up  to  a higher  floor  in 
the  tower,  five  floors  in  which  are  now  occupied 
by  the  school. 


REFORM  AT  THE  INSTITUTE  OF 
ARCHITECTS. 

Sir, — If  you  can  spare  a corner  in  your  next 
issue  for  such  a purely  parochial  purpose,  I 
would  respectfully  invite  Mr.  Barry  or  Mr. 
Whichcord,  or  any  other  leading  supporter  of 
the  reformed  system  of  administration  at  the 
Institute,  to  give  us,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
7th  proximo,  some  idea  of  what  is  really  found 
to  be  the  advantage  derived  from  the  innova- 
tion. I observe  that  a motion  is  to  be  brought 
forward  on  the  7th,  which  seems  to  be  meant 
to  initiate  a return  to  the  old  system ; and 
there  will  be  just  time  for  a reply  to  this  letter. 
The  old  executive  scheme  was  this  : — A presi- 
dent was  selected  for  dignified  influence,  either 
an  amateur  of  distinction  or  a professional  man 
of  exceptionally  high  standing;  three  vice- 
presidents  from  amongst  the  seniors ; a Council 
otherwise  composed  of  members  of  average 
age,  to  represent  the  great  class  of  ordinary 
working  architects ; and  two  active  honorary 
secretaries,  one  especially  qualified  for  homo 
business,  and  one  for  foreign ; the  secretaries 
holding  office  nominally  en  'permanence , but 
obviously  being  unable  to  devote  more  than  a 
very  few  years  to  their  work,  and  the  others 
changing  in  the  usual  way  of  such  societies,  by 
the  retirement  of  a certain  number  annually. 
The  new  system,  introduced  some  seven  years 
ago  by  Messrs.  Barry  and  Whichcord,  is,  on  the 
contrary,  this : — A Council  composed  exclusively 
of  the  very  foremost  members  of  the  profession, 
holding  office  permanently,  and  each  individual 
rising  in  turn  to  the  dignities  of  vice-president  and 
president,  to  retire  after  occupying  the  chair  for 
two  years  into  the  supremely  honourable  order 
of  past-presidents.  I happened  to  be  an  absentee 
through  illness  at  the  time  the  change  was  made, 
and  I have  never  been  able  to  understand 
what  were  the  arguments  adduced  by  Messrs. 
Barry  and  Whichcord  in  favour  of  it ; but  I have 
been  told  that  the  meetings  for  its  discussion 
were  very  thinly  attended,  and  that  apathy  was 
their  chief  characteristic.  The  same  apathy  has 
been  manifested  in  the  matter  ever  since,  the 
only  exceptional  instance  being  the  enthusiastic 
election  of  the  late  Mr.  Street  to  the  Presidency 
a few  months  before  his  lamented  death.  But 
I must  go  on  to  explain  that  the  change  of  cha- 
racter contrived  for  the  Council  was  supple- 
mented by  a change  of  character  contrived  for 
the  meetings,  it  being  ordained  that  no  business 
whatever  should  be  allowed  to  be  done  at  these 
assemblies  of  the  membei-s  except  the  reading 
of  papers  and  their  discussion, — a change  which 
virtually  deprived  the  guild  at  large  of  all 
opportunity  for  participating  in  the  transaction 
or  discussion  of  affairs,  or  even  for  requesting 
information  of  any  kind  from  the  Council, 
and  which,  in  fact,  converted  the  Council  into 
a secret  board  of  directors  and  the  mass  of 
members  into  a passive  body  of  shareholders. 
Now,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  charming  activity  and  enterprise  which 
were  manifested  at  the  fortnightly  meetings 
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1n  the  days  of  Professor  Donaldson  and  Sir 
William  Tite,  and  under  such  secretarial  direc- 
tion as  that  of  Mr.  Nelson,  Professor  Lewis, 
and  Sir  Digby  Wyatt.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
forget  the  vigorous  public  action  of  the  Institute 
in  those  times  when  Cabinet  Ministers  received 
deputations  of  its  members,  when  professional 
manifestoes  were  issued  with  effect,  when  an 
intimate  correspondence  was  maintained  with 
kindred  societies  all  over  the  world,  and  compli- 
mentary courtesies  freely  exchanged  with  them, 
and  when  at  least  one  famous  victory  in  the 
Legislature  itself  was  achieved  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Institute’s  direct  action 
upon  public  opinion.  We  can  also  recall  the 
gracious  way  in  which  the  nomination  of  new 
members  of  council  was  so  contrived  as  to  bring 
every  man  into  notice  in  his  turn,  so  soon  as  he 
had  attained  a certain  professional  standing, 
and  thus  to  confer  upon  him  a mark  of  recogni- 
tion which  was  not  only  most  welcome  to  his 
r propre,  but,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 


THE  CONSTRUCTIONAL  VALUE  OF 
IRON  AND  CONCRETE  IN  COMBINATION- 
Sir, — Although  agreeing  with  Mr.  Faija 
vr.  804)  that  the  preparation  of  concrete 
deserves  the  most  careful  attention,  I must 
take  exception  to  the  statement  in  his  letter 
that  “ the  combination  of  two  such  diffe- 
rent materials”  as  are  concrete  and  iron 
in  one  member  must  result  in  the  entire 
uselessness  of  one  or  the  other.”  Your  foot- 
note, sir,  expresses  the  theory  of  the  com- 
bination of  iron,  as  a tensile  member,  with 
concrete,  as  the  compressional  member.  That 
the  truth  of  this  theory  is  sustained  in  practice, 
I will  eadeavour  to  prove.  I find  in  my  note- 
book the  following  particulars  of  experimental 
tests  of  concrete  and  concrete  and  iron  beams, 
made  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  for  Mr.  Hyatt.  (The 
latter  gentleman,  I believe,  deserves  the  credit 
of  first  practically  applying  the  theory  of  the 
combination  of  iron  and  concrete)  : — 


duly  beneficial  to  him  in  business.  The  ques- 
tion I have  to  put,  then,  is  Bimply  this  : — Have 
these  ends  been  better  served  by  the  reformed 
system  of  administration,  or  have  they  been 
not  so  well  Berved  ? 

I am  regarding  the  Institute,  of  course,  as  a 
public  and  not  a privato  institution,  a learned 
society,  an  artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  guild  ; 
and  I am  bound  to  say  that  I love  to  look  back 
upon  the  old  system,  with  its  undisturbed 
equality  and  consequent  fraternity,  its  freedom, 
generosity,  activity,  and  general  usefulness.  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  new  system  to  com- 
pensate for  the  surrender  of  all  this ; and  when 
I go  to  the  meetings  (which  is  seldom,  for  they 
seem  to  have  lost  interest  to  the  men  I used  to 
see  there),  and  survey  the  circle  of  the  Council 
sitting  as  a melancholy  caste  apart,  and  appa- 
rently doing  nothing,  I am  sorry  to  feel  that  the 
vaulting  ambition  of  Messrs.  Barry  and  Which- 
cord  has  simply  “ o’erleapt  the  selle  and  fallen 
on  th’  other  side.”  Pray  let  me  put  into  shape 
a few  plain  questions.  Have  the  promises  of 
Messrs.  Barry  and  Whichcord  been  realised  or  not, 
that  the  Council  would  be  continuously  com- 
posed of  the  very  foremost  men  of  the  profes- 
sion, to  whom  office  would  be  ‘‘an  object  of 
ambition,”  and  whose  artistic,  scientific,  and 
literary  pre  - eminence  would  confer  a new 
dignity  and  lustre  upon  the  Institute  ? What 
are  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  influence  which 
the  Council  is  now  actually  found  to  possess 
with  the  learned  societies,  the  foreign  academies, 
the  national  and  municipal  authorities?  What 
is  the  work  which  the  Council  performs,  now 
that  the  constituency  is  unworthy  to  participate 
in  it,  or  even  to  be  informed  of  it  ? Are  the 
meetings  at  Conduit-street  as  attractive  as  they 
used  to  be  ? as  genial  ? as  interesting  ? Do  the 
members  of  Council  produce  the  papers,  or 
even  lead  the  discussions  ? What  compensates 
those  gentlemen  who  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  denied  the  honour  of  being  placed 
in  their  fair  turn  on  the  Council,  as  a right  of 
professional  recognition  of  which  their  pre- 
decessors in  seniority  had  always  enjoyed  the 
very  considerable  benefit  ? Perhaps  it  is  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Institute  that  the 
mere  selection  of  office-holders  has  never  been 
a bone  of  contention.  It  is  a peculiar  merit 
of  this  guild  that  its  members  are  all  men  of 
business,  all  in  harness,  and  all  pretty  equally 
qualified  by  the  nature  of  their  everyday  work 
to  manage  affairs.  It  matters  very  little,  there- 
fore, who  holds  office  or  who  does  not.  The 
“ house  list,”  for  this  reason,  is  scarcely  ever 
interfered  with.  But  I think  the  necessity  is 
all  the  greater  for  the  acceptance  of  a general 
policy  based  upon  the  especial  avoidance  of 
bureaucratic  reticences,  of  invidious  and  spurious 
distinctions,  and,  above  all,  of  everything  that 
savours  of  the  repression  of  individual  earnest- 
ness, the  material  out  of  which  all  corporate 
influence  has  to  be  made.  We  have  given  the 
new  system  a fair  trial,  and  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  advanced  the  true  interests  of 
the  society  and  the  profession,  it  is  high  time 
we  tried  the  old  system  once  more,  which  used 
to  work  so  well.  Robert  Eerr. 
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Descbiption.* 

Weight 

Dimensions. 

Test. 

Unit  of 

Mark. 

Used. 

Length. 

Width. 

Depth. 

Bearing. 

Load. 

Strength 

lb. 

in. 

in. 

ft. 

lb. 

lb. 

K 5,5  W 
K 6,537 

p f nn1 

6 

13 

8 

5 

Concrete  only.— Proportions,  one  of  con- 
crete to  two  of  crushed  stock-bricks  

6 

12 

8 

5 

1,481 

97 

K 5,518 

Concrete  beam  with  five  j-in.  round  iron  ties 

10 

9,274 

87-4 

at  bottom,  below  the  neutral  axis  



It  is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

It  is  very  durable. 

It  has  the  characteristically  monumental 
appearance  of  stone. 

It  can  be  effectively  decorated,  and  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  girder  par  excellence  for  architec- 
tural work,  where  monumental  beauty,  com- 
bined with  strength,  durability,  and  low  cost 
are  the  desiderata. 

B.  H.  Thwaite. 


Sir, — Is  Mr.  Faija’s  theory  that  “ concrete 
being  composed  of  materials  which  are  of  them- 
selves incapable  of  tension  or  deflection,  the 
concrete  itself  must  therefore  be,  and  is,  of  the 
same  inflexible  nature,”  correct  ? Mr.  Faija 
gives  no  mformation  as  to  any  experiments  that 
have  been  made  with  a view  of  substantiating 
that  theory. 

In  testing,  a concrete  floor  by  dropping  heavy 
weights  upon  it,  the  vibration  is  very  sensible 
when  no  fracture  has  occurred.  Lieutenant- 


» Only  the  best  London  Portland  cement  used.  The  beams  were  tested  two  or  three 


The  foregoing  experimental  tests  are  evidence 
of  the  value  of  iron  as  an  auxiliary  to  concrete. 

By  structurally  analysing  a beam  composed 
entirely  of  concrete  it  becomes  clearly  evident 
that  the  limit  of  its  strength  is  only  equal  to  its 
weakest  characteristic,  viz.,  that  of  the  tensile 
strength  of  the  part  below  the  neutral  axis  of 
the  beam.  The  tensile  strength  of  concrete  com- 
posed of  the  best  London  Portland  cement,  in 
the  proportion  of  1 of  the  former  to  1 of  clean 
river  sand  and  2 of  aggregate  (clean  crushed 
stocks),  is  equal  to  500  lb.  per  square  inch  nine 
months  after  being  made,  whereas  the  com- 
pressional strength  may  be  taken  as  equal  to 
1,800  lb.  per  square  inch.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  fully  utilise  all  the  strength  possessed  by 
concrete,  when  applied  for  girder  purposes, 

such  additional  strength,  in  the  form  of  wrought- , - — - - - - 

iron  tie-rods,  must  be  made  to  the  part  of  the  | Faija  a theory  that  as  soon  as  defleetion 
concrete  beam  or  girder  below  the  neutral  axis,  commences,  so  does  fracture,  and  that  the  end 
and  subjected  to  a tensile  strain  as  will  make  it  I is  not  far  off.  Thomas  Potter. 

equal  to  the  superior  compressional  strength  of  Alresford.  

that  part  of  the  concrete  beam  above  the ; 
neutral  axis.  This  principle  of  adding  to  the  , 
tensile  strength  by  means  of  the  rods,  is  only  j 


Colonel  Seddon,  R.E.,  some  years  ago  made 
some  experiments  with  concrete,  and  one  of 
these  was  with  a slab  6 in.  thick,  having  a clear 
bearing  of  about  14  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.,  and  resting 
on  walls  18  in.  in  thickness  The  result,  as  given 
by  Lieutenant-Golonel  Seddon  in  his  own  words, 
was — “Began  to  ‘bend’  with  15  tons,  rising 
off  outside  edges;  with  32  tons,  it  cracked 
slightly ; load  increased  to  43 £ tons,  with  no 
appearance  of  crack  altering.  The  slab  had 
tilted  up  about  three-quaters  of  an  inch.” 

This  latter  portion  of  the  result  appears 
somewhat  extraordinary,  and,  except  from  so 
trustworthy  a source,  would  scarcely  appear 
credible ; and  as  nothing  further  is  stated 
relative  thereto,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the 
slab  remained  unbroken. 

This  seems  to  me  to  entirely  negative  Mr. 


another  form  of  trussing  as  applied  to  wooden 
beams. 

In  the  absence  of  more  extended  data  as  to 
the  strength  of  iron  and  concrete  applied  in  the 
manner  described,  I have  arranged  the  following 
formula, — which  I submit  with  deference,— for 
ascertaining  the  strength  of  concrete  and  iron 
beams,  where,  by  the  addition  of  iron,  the 
tension  and  compressive  strength  have  been 
made  to  equal  each  other : — 

For  a concrete  and  iron  beam,  both  ends  sup- 


ARCHITECTS’  ASSISTANTS. 

Tue  status  of  the  architectural  assistant  can 
scarcely  be  considered  apart  from  the  question 
of  professional  education,  of  which  the  present 
system  appears  to  have  given  rise  to  so  much 
dissatisfaction.  Practising  architects  have  been 
accused  of  accepting  premiums  for  imparting 
instruction  to  pupils;  whilst  the  latter,  it  is 
said,  are  completely  left  to  their  own  devices 
during  their  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  at  its 
close  are  launched  upon  their  professional 
career  without  those  qualifications  which  are 


ported  and  with  a distributed  load.  Note,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  procure  their  own 
concrete  composed  as  follows  1 part  of  Port-  ' livelihood.  Further,  it  is  alleged  that  some 


land  cement,  1 of  sand,  and  2 of  aggregate. 

L = length  between  bearings,  in  inches. 

B = breadth  of  beam,  in  inches. 

D = depth  of  beam. 

W = breaking  weight,  in  cwts. 

K = 2'7. 
mi  SKBD- 
Then j- — = W. 

When  the  ends  are  supported,  but  with  the 
load  in  the  centre  of  the  concrete  and  iron 
beam, 

, 4 KBD" 

then 


— = W 


St.  Philip’s,  Southport. — We  hear  from 
Southport  that  upwards  of  fifty  designs  have 
been  sent  in  competition  for  the  new  church  for 
St.  Philip’s  Parish,  Southport,  the  whole  of 
which  will  be  publicly  exhibited  in  the  Atkinson 
Art  Gallery,  Southport,  on  and  after  New  Year’s 
Day,  when  the  Committee  have  decided  on  the 
successful  design. 


practitioners  are  quite  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
j number  of  pupils  they  receive  into  their  offices, 
j and  that  in  many  instances,  duties  that  ought 
to  be  delegated  to  a paid  staff  are  performed 
gratuitously  by  those  who,  according  to  their 
own  account,  have  paid  premiums  merely  to  be 
victimised,  while  their  brethren,  whose  educa- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  finished,  are,  to  parody  a 
well-known  verso,  “ruined  by  pupils’  cheap 
labour.” 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  former  charge,  it 
is  a very  grave  one  to  bring  against  a profes- 
sional body,  since  it  amounts  to  no  other,  in 
plain  English,  than  that  of  obtaining  money 
j under  false  pretences.  We  do  not,  however, 

! suppose  that  the  disappointed  ones  whoso 
, . voices  have  been  raised  so  loudly  in  protesting 

Approximately  the  ultimate  strength  of  a agajngt  the  existing  state  of  things  ever  seriously 
j *.  i-  #wvnnrafa  TTinTT  p contemplated  such  an  interpretation  of  their 
outcries  ; we  merely  point  out  that  such  is  the 
logical  tendency  of  many  of  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made.  The  position  of  an 
architect’s  pupil  is  often  a perplexing  one. 
The  profession  embraces  such  various  branches 
of  study,  that  a student  may  well  feel  puzzled 
at  the  array  of  subjects  demanding  his  atten- 
tion. He  does  not  know  where  to  commence, 
if  he  be  left  to  himself,  and  he  really  stands 
in  need  less  of  actual  instruction  than  of 


Safe  load 


W 


beam  composed  entirely  of  concrete  may  be 
, A W 

taken  as  equal  to 

The  following  are  some  of  the  great,  advan- 
tages possessed  by  a carefully  prepared  concrete 
and  iron  beam  : — 

It  is  incombustible. 

It  is  fire-resietent ; has  practically  no  factor 
of  expansion  and  contraction. 

It  is  incorrodable,  us  the  iron  is  well  pro- 
| tected  from  oxidisable  influences. 
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timely  counsel  and  guidance.  He  may  not 
relish  the  dull  routine  of  office  work  that  is  put 
before  him,  because  he  cannot  see  that  its  per- 
formance can  serve  to  qualify  him  for  the 
position  he  hopes  one  day  to  occupy.  A young 
man  with  a taste  for  drawing,  and  a head  filled 
with  high-flown  ideas,  is  too  often  prone  to 
think  his  time  wasted  upon  such  prosaic  func- 
tions as  copying  specifications,  or  tracing 
contract  drawings;  and  so,  from  neglect  or 
implied  unwillingness  to  fulfil  such  duties, 
many  a pupil  has  been  left  to  run  his  own 
course,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  experience 
placed  within  his  reach.  Let  us  not  be  mis- 
understood ; we  do  not,  for  a moment,  wish  to 
discourage  youthful  ambition.  Probably  a 
student  who  does  not  start  with  some  Utopian 
dreams  may  become  a useful  man,  but  will 
never  prove  himself  a very  talented  one  ; for  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  genius  often  to  commence 
at  the  wrong  end  of  the  chapter,  and  the  most 
unpromising  beginners  have  sometimes  made 
the  greatest  successes  in  after-life.  But  those 
pupils  who  think  that  their  period  of  probationary 
study  would  be  more  advantageously  passed  in 
some  academy,  where  design  and  construction 
could  be  taught  upon  systematic  principles,  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  acquiring  that 
practical  knowledge  of  business  routine  which 
can  only  be  gleaned  in  an  office,  where  a young 
man  will  commonly  best  serve  his  own  interests 
in  the  long  run  by  making  himself  of  real 
service  to  his  master. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  architects  have 
derived  benefit  from  the  labours  of  intelligent 
and  industrious  pupils ; such  benefit  is  sure  to 
be  mutual,  and  no  time  or  attention  bestowed 
upon  the  instruction  of  those  who  display 
aptitude  can  ever  be  regretted.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  receipt  of  premiums  is  a consideration  to  many 
in  these  days  of  keen  professional  competition, 
and  those  who  wish  the  custom  to  continue  will 
not  neglect  to  perform  their  part,  and  to  make 
the  advantages  of  a professional  introduction 
well  worth  paying  for.  But  a busy  man  cannot 
be  expected  to  sacrifice  his  time  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  those  who  are  indisposed  or  unable 
to  profit  by  his  teaching,  and  who  have  only 
themselves  or  their  guardians  to  thank  if  they 
have  adopted  a profession  for  which  they  are  by 
nature  unfitted. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  architects  fill  their 
offices  with  articled  pupils,  by  whom  those 
duties  are  performed  that  might  otherwise  be 
done  by  paid  assistants.  We  should  like  to  know 
what  those  duties  are.  Gentlemen  can  scarcely 
be  blamed  for  not  employing  salaried  clerks, 
when  they  can  obtain  gratuitous  help  so  easily  ; 
but  if  the  work  of  an  assistant  can  be  done  by 
a pupil,  who  is  more  or  less  untaught,  what  is 
the  value  of  his  services  ? We  constantly  hear 
that  the  profession  is  greatly  overstocked,  and 
the  number  of  advertisements  for  “situations 
wanted,”  to  be  seen  in  our  journals  bears  sad 
testimony  to  the  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  assistants  are  out  of  employment  from 
time  to  time  during  the  year,  and  that  the  fact 
is,  in  a great  number  of  cases,  due  to  no  fault 
of  their  own  ; still  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind 
to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  much  of  the 
assistance  rendered  by  those  whose  qualifications 
are  often  most  ostentatiously  set  forth  in  adver- 
tisements. The  gentleman  who  is  clever  in 
Gothic  or  Classic  design,  a first-class  perspective 
draughtsman  and  colourist,  thoroughly  well  up 
in  construction,  capable  of  taking  off  quantities, 
and  well  acquainted  with  surveying  and  level- 
ling, and  whose  terms  are  moderate,  is  fre- 
quently to  be  mot  with  upon  paper ; but  is  it 
likely  that  he  can  in  reality  excel  in  so  many 
branches  of  professional  activity,  and  yet  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  employment,  except  upon 
“ moderate  terms  ” ? We  fear  that  some  of  the 
younger  men,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
engagements,  are  sometimes  tempted  to  over- 
state their  qualifications,  and  if  they  do  not 
Bucceed  in  giving  satisfaction  in  the  too  great 
variety  of  duties  they  undertake,  are  apt  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  in- 
competent in  all.  Far  better  would  it  be  for 
architects’  assistants,  if  they  would  content 
themselves  with  working  each  upon  those  lines 
for  which  they  find  themselves  specially  fitted. 
By  so  doing,  they  would  narrow  the  limits  of 
competition,  and  we  should  then  hear  fewer 
complaints  of  the  alarmingly  overcrowded  state 
of  the  profession. 

Suggestions  have  from  time  to  time  been 
put  forward  as  to  the  adoption  of  some  system 
of  combination  among  architects’  assistants 
upon  the  trade-union  principle.  We  do  not 


think  that  any  such  scheme  is  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approval.  We  cannot  close  our  eyes 
to  certain  evils  inevitably  resulting  from  the 
organised  protection  of  labour, — evils  that  are 
felt  in  a more  marked  degree  in  proportion  as 
the  particular  class  of  labour  excels  in  degree 
of  complexity.  In  the  case  of  bricklayers,  for 
example  : we  know  that  a first-class  bricklayer, 
with  the  assistance  of  a labourer,  can  lay  as 
many  as  800  bricks  per  day,  while  an  inferior 
hand  might  not  lay  more  than  350,  and  that 
these  two  men  are  both  placed  upon  the  same 
level  by  trade-unionism, — both  perform  the  same 
work,  and  strike  for  the  same  wages.  Here  is 
a practical  discouragement  to  all  effort  at  indi- 
vidual excellence ; but  perhaps,  in  the  case  of 
bricklaying,  this  is  not  a very  serious  considera- 
tion. To  maintain  that  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another  in  a branch  of  industry  where  there  is 
not  a very  great  scope  for  the  display  of  per- 
sonal merit  may  not  be  productive  of  much 
harm,  although  the  result  must  always  be  de- 
moralising ; but  in  the  comparatively  complex 
function  of  an  architect’s  assistant,  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  between  man  and  man  could 
not  be  admitted  without  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Protection  could  only  mean  protection 
for  the  incompetent. 

We  trust  we  shall  never  see  practising  archi- 
tects and  assistants  drawn  up  in  two  hostile 
armies,  each  against  the  other.  We  think  such 
a state  of  things  exceedingly  improbable.  The 
wiser  among  both  classes  know  too  well  how  far 
their  interests  are  identical.  Patient,  con- 
scientious effort  on  the  one  side,  kindly  recog- 
nition on  the  other,  sympathy  and  forbearance 
on  both  sides, — there  is  much  of  these : may 
there  be  more. 


HULL  GENERAL  INFIRMARY. 

This  building  is  to  be  entirely  remodelled, 
and  to  have  two  new  wings  added  to  it,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  H. 
Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects,  of  London. 

The  plan  of  the  present  structure,  erected  in 
the  year  1784,  is  such  that  the  administrative 
offices  and  sick  wards  are  all  contained  under 
one  roof,  with  the  result  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  officers  are  continually  reported  as  suffer- 
ing from  hospitalism.  It  is,  in  consequence, 
proposed  to  cut  two  gaps  through  the  principal 
front,  and  place  the  officers’  rooms  and  kitchen 
offices  in  the  centre  block  so  formed,  and  the 
sick  wards  in  the  detached  portions  at  either 
end,  and,  when  to  these  are  added  the  proposed 
new  wings,  the  building  will  accommodate  262 
patients.  An  out-patients’  department  is  also 
to  be  erected  as  a detached  building  upon  a site 
adjoining  the  Infirmary  grounds,  but  with  a 
public  entrance  from  Brook-street. 


THE  NEW  BOROUGH  ASYLUM  FOR 
HULL. 

This  important  building  was  opened  on  the 
8th  inst.,  by  the  Mayor.  The  building  occupies 
a site,  on  rising  ground,  midway  between 
Cottingham  and  Willerby.  It  has  a frontage  of 
760  ft.  and  a depth  of  440  ft.,  but  the  buildings 
are  not  lofty,  being  spread  over  so  large  an  area. 
The  Hull  Packet  describes  the  plan  as  that  of  a 
composite  structure,  forming  an  oblong  but  little 
developed  from  a square.  Consider  the  frontage 
as  making  one  of  the  sides  of  this  oblong. 
Pierce  the  centre  of  the  one  side  and  produce  to 
the  other.  This  will  run  in  a direction  from 
south  to  north.  The  southern  central  position 
begins  with  the  administrative  block,  and  is  the 
chief  entrance  to  the  place.  It  projects  in 
front  of  the  rest  of  the  asylum.  Next  to  this 
is  the  dining  and  recreation  hall,  a lofty  apart- 
ment with  open  roof,  and  having  at  the  upper 
end  a platform  or  stage,  and  ante-rooms.  It 
will  accommodate  about  700.  Next  comes  the 
kitchen,  divided  by  a corridor  from  the  dining- 
hall  and  sculleries,  together  with  the  bakery, 
flour  stores,  general  grocery  stores,  vegetable 
and  potato  room,  larder,  and  dairy.  The  rooms 
are  fitted  up  with  the  most  modern  appliances, 
and  the  cookery  department  especially,  by 
having  the  excellent  kitchen  fittings  and  stoves 
of  Messrs.  Benham  & Son.  Over  the  larder, 
dairy,  &c.,  are  the  bedrooms  for  the  cook, 
kitohenmaids,  housemaids,  and  the  patients 
employed  in  the  kitchen.  On  either  side  of  the 
kitchen  run  the  connecting  corridors,  through 
which  the  patients  pass  to  the  dining 
and  recreation  hall.  Into  these  open  the 


attendants’  mess-rooms,  one  for  each  division, 
and  conveniently  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  kitchen,  with  the  cook’s  room  adjoining. 
Next,  in  the  middle  line  running  down  the 
structure,  is  a suite  of  rooms,  comprising  the 
surgery  and  patients’  visiting  rooms.  These, 
with  the  kitchen  and  corridors,  inclose  a square, 
in  which  stands  the  detached  meat  larder.  A 
sub-way  opens  also  into  the  square,  and  allows 
the  meat  and  vegetables  and  other  provisions  to 
be  readily  brought  to  the  kitchen  and  general 
stores.  Finally,  there  is  the  block  which  con- 
tains the  general  stores,  the  clerk’s  office  and 
sitting-room,  the  porter’s  room,  general  waiting- 
room,  committee-room,  and  superintendent’s 
office.  Over  these  are  placed  the  clerks’  bed- 
rooms, two  spare  bedrooms,  the  chaplain’s  room, 
library,  and  porter’s  bedroom,  &c.  This  com- 
pletes the  central  portion  terminating  at  its 
northern  extremity.  The  building  incloses  on 
either  side  two  open  quadrangles  of  considerable 
extent,  and  laid  down  in  grass.  These  are 
airing  courts,  one  division  being  appropriated 
to  the  male  and  the  other  to  the  female 
patients. 

The  infirmary  blocks  are  at  the  north  end,  or 
transversely  with  the  administrative  depart- 
ment and  dining  hall,  and  have  two  stories. 
The  floors  provide  all  necessary  accommodation 
for  patients,  including  a central  day-room,  with 
four  small  dormitories,  six  single  rooms,  two 
attendants’  rooms,  a kitchen  and  scullery,  and 
a small  visiting-room  on  each  floor.  The  bath- 
rooms, lavatories,  and  water-closets  are  in  a 
detached  building  on  the  north  side  of  the 
infirmary,  with  a lobby  which  admits  of  cross 
ventilation. 

The  block  for  violent  and  troublesome  patients 
is  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  square,  and 
consists  of  a large  day-room  with  two  adjacent 
corridors,  which  can  be  closed  by  glass  doors, 
and  used  as  separate  day-rooms  if  found  neces- 
sary. In  connexion  with  this  ward  are  twelve 
single  rooms  and  two  attendants’  rooms.  The 
store-rooms,  closets,  urinals,  and  lavatory  are 
in  a detached  block,  with  gallery  and  cross 
ventilation.  The  blocks  for  chronic  and  working 
patients  have  on  the  ground-floor  three  large 
day-rooms,  opening  one  into  another,  together 
with  a spacious  lavatory  and  bath-room,  stores, 
and  attendants’  rooms.  The  general  bath-room 
is  closely  adjoining,  and  with  its  roomy  dressing- 
room  is  so  placed  as  to  serve  for  both  these  and 
the  preceding  blocks.  The  water-closets  are 
detached  as  in  the  other  blocks,  with  cross 
ventilation  between  them  and  the  day-room. 
On  the  first  floor  are  the  dormitories,  lavatory, 
a single  bath,  store-room,  and  attendants’ 
rooms.  The  blocks  for  recent  cases  are  built 
out  iu  front  of  the  connecting  corridors,  so  as  to 
enjoy  a southern  aspect  and  to  leave  the  corridor 
free  for  traffic,  and  to  avoid  what  the  architects 
consider  the  worst  feature  of  some  modern 
asylums,  viz.,  a sub-way  or  covered  way.  They 
consist  of  a suite  of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor, 
a day-room,  dining-room,  and  dormitory,  seven 
single  rooms  and  two  attendants’  rooms,  a 
scullery,  store  and  bath  rooms.  The  lavatory 
and  water-closets  are  detached  as  in  the  other 
blocks. 

On  the  first  floor  are  the  epileptic  and  suicidal 
dormitories,  single  rooms,  attendants’  rooms, 
lavatory,  and  closet.  They  are  designed  in 
accordance  with  the  Lunacy  Commissioners’ 
suggestions.  No  special  day-room  accommoda- 
tion has  been  set  apart  for  the  epileptic  patients, 
the  architects  being  of  opinion  that  it  is  better 
on  the  whole  to  divide  the  epileptic  population 
over  the  general  wards,  according  to  their 
peculiar  dispositions.  The  violent  would,  there- 
fore, be  placed  in  the  ward  for  the  more  trouble- 
some ; the  quiet  and  well-behaved  in  the 
working  block ; the  feeble  in  the  infirmary. 

The  general  dining-hall,  recreation-hall,  and 
attendants’  mess-rooms  are  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion which  is  most  convenient;  that  is,  near  to 
the  kitchen  and  sculleries. 

Most  of  the  wards  are  provided  with  veran- 
dahs for  air  and  exercise  without  exposure ; this 
feature  is  especially  useful  in  the  infirmary  and 
receiving- ward  s. 

The  laundry  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  corridor,  near  to  the  female  working  and 
receiving  blocks.  It  is  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Bradford  & Co.,  of  Manchester.  Externally, 
the  building  is  of  red  brick,  with  slate  roofs. 
The  corridors  are  of  stone,  as  are  also  the 
staircases. 

Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Son,  of  Hull,  were 
the  general  contractors.  The  other  contracts 
were  taken  by  Messrs.  Haden  & Sons  for  the 
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general  engineering;  Messrs.  Benham  & Son  for 
the  kitchen  fittings  and  stoves ; Messrs.  Bradford 
for  fitting  up  the  laundry;  Mr.  J.  E.  Elwell, 
Beverley,  for  the  church,  fittings ; and  Messrs. 
Porter  & Co.,  of  Lincoln,  for  the  gasworks. 

The  cost  of  the  building  was  thus  stated  by 
Alderman  Witty,  chairman  of  the  Asylum  Com- 
mittee,— Land,  12,770£. ; contracts  for  building, 
&c.,  55,795 l. ; estimated  cost  of  additional  work, 
3,3971.;  furniture,  5,4101.;  total,  77,3721. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick, 
Hull. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  sub-committees,  appointed  by 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Exhibition,  have 
met  at  the  Society  of  Arts  : — 

FOOD.— GROUP  i. 

Monday,  December  17 th. — Present:  Sir  J.  B. 
Lawes,  bart.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Professor 
Church  ; Professor  George  Fleming,  LL.D.  ; Sir  B. 
T.  Brandreth  Gibbs  ; Professor  H.  N.  Moseley, 
F.R.S.  ; Dr.  David  S.  Price;  Mr.  John  M.  Thom- 
son ; Dr.  Voelcker,  F.R.S.  ; Mr.  H.  Trueman 
Wood. 

THE  DWELLING-HOUSE.  — GROUP  III. 

Friday,  December  14M. — Present : Sir  Robert 
Rawlinsou,  C.B.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  Alfred  Carpen- 
ter ; Mr.  H.  II.  Collins;  Mr.  C.  N.  Cresswell  ; Mr. 
T.  W.  Cutler;  Mr.  J.  Bailey  Denton;  Mr.  W. 
Eassie;  Mr.  R.  E.  Farrant ; Mr.  Rogers  Field, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  ; Captaiu  Douglas  Gal  ton,  C.B..F.R.S.; 
Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.  ; Mr.  E.  Hoole  ; Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  ; Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy  ; Dr.  G. 
V.  Poore  ; Mr.  George  Shaw  ; Dr.  Thorne  Thorne ; 
Mr.  E.  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.  ; Mr.  George  Vigors ; 
Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Wednesday , December  19^.— Present : Captain 
Dorn.' las  Gallon,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair  ; Mr.  A. 
T.  Atchison  ; Mr.  W.  R.  E.  Coles ; Mr.  H.  H. 
Collins  ; Dr.  Corfield  ; Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cutler;  Mr. 
Heisch  ; Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  ; Professor  T.  Hayter 
Lewis;  Professor  Chandler  Roberts,  F.R.S.;  Mr. 
Frederic  Scott  ; Mr.  George  Shaw ; Mr.  George 
Vigers ; Mr.  Greville  Williams,  F.R.S.  ; Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood. 

THE  SCHOOL  (GROUP  IV.),  AND  EDUCATION 
(GROUP  VI.). 

Tuesday,  December  18tA.— Present : Mr.  E.  N 
Buxton  in  the  chair ; Mr.  B.  St,  John  Ackers 
Dr.  T.  R.  Armitage  ; Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch;  Dr.  J.  H 
Gladstone,  F.R.S.  ; Major-General  Hammersley 
Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall  ; Mr.  A.  C.  King  ; Colonel  W 
R Lewis  ; Deputy-Inspector-General  F.  J.  Mouat 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  F.S.A. ; Mr.  H. 
Trueman  Wood. 

THE  WORKSHOP. — GROUP  V. 

Saturday,  December  8th.  — Present : Dr.  G. 
Buchanan,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair  ; Dr.  A.  Dupr6, 
F.R.S.;  Mr.  Alexander  Redgrave;  Mr.  Gilbert 
Redgrave  ; Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood. 

Saturday,  December  15M,— Present : Dr.  George 
Buchanan,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair;  Dr.  Edward 
Ballard  ; Mr.  J.  H.  Bridges ; Mr.  A.  Redgrave  ; 
Mr.  G.  Redgrave  ; Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood  ; Mr.  W. 
Woodall. 

SICK  AND  AMBULANCE. 

Tuesday,  December-  18th. — Present  : Director- 
General  Crawford,  in  the  chair ; Deputy  Surgeon- 
General  Bostock,  C.B.  ; Brigade-Surgeon  W.  G. 
Don ; Surgeon-Major  G.  J.  H.  Evatt ; Mr.  John 
Furley ; Deputy  Inspector-General  F.  J.  Mouat ; 
Director-General  John  W.  Reid ; J.  C.  Steele,  M.D.  ; 
Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood. 


OBIT  [J ARY. 

M.  Lesueur. — The  Times  Paris  Correspondent 
announces  the  death  of  M.  Lesueur,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  architect.  Jean  Baptiste 
Ciceron  Lesueur,  who  was  born  in  1794, 
at  Clairefontaine,  near  Rambouillet,  entered 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  at  seventeen 
years  of  age,  took  the  second  prize  for 
architecture  in  1811,  and  the  grand  prize  in 
1819.  After  a sojourn  of  a few  years  at  Rome, 
he  returned  to  France,  and  was  engaged  to 
construct  the  parish  church  at  Vincennes.  He 
was  also  the  architect  of  the  Conservatory  of 
Music  at  Geneva,  and  of  a number  of  private 
buildings.  In  1846  he  was  elected  an  Honorary 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  of  whose  Gold  Medal 
he  has  been  a recipient.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  professor 
at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts.  M.  Lesueur  was 
also  known  as  the  author  of  several  books  on 
architecture. 

Mr.  Thomas  Holloway. — We  regret  to  an- 


nounce the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway, 
which  happened  on  Wednesday  last,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year.  Mr.  Holloway  will  be  re- 
membered as  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
Sanatorium  at  Virginia  Water  and  the  College 
for  Ladies  at  Egham,  both  of  which  buildings 
have  been  illustrated  in  former  volumes  of  the 
Builder. 


THE  HOSPITALS  ASSOCIATION. 

Under  this  title  an  association  has  been 
formed,  the  constitution  of  which  was  finally 
adopted  at  a meeting  held  a few  days  ago  at 
No.  1,  Adam-street,  Major  Ross,  M.P.,  in  the 
chair  ; and  steps  were  taken  for  still  further 
enlarging  the  committee  in  order  to  give  it  as 
representative  a character  as  possible.  The  Lord 
Mayor  has  shown  his  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment by  placing  at  the  committee’s  disposal  the 
use  of  the  Egyptian  Hall  for  a meeting  to  be  held 
in  the  month  of  January,  when  the  objects  of 
the  proposed  association  will  be  brought  before 
the  public.  Meanwhile,  as  a result  of  an  inquiry 
of  a wide-spread  character,  instituted  in  the 
metropolis  and  the  provinces,  there  is  now  no 
doubt  that  the  Hospitals  Association  will  shortly 
be  in  full  working  order.  Offers  of  individual 
help  and  support  are  being  daily  received,  and 
with  a fully  representative  council,  the  new 
association  will  be  launched  under  circumstances 
which  augur  well  for  its  future  usefulness  and 
success.  The  objects  of  the  association,  as  set 
forth  in  its  constitution,  are  to  be  (1)  to  facili- 
tate the  consideration  and  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  hospital  management,  and, 
where  advisable,  to  take  measures  to  further 
the  decisions  arrived  at;  and  (2)  to  afford 
opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  a knowledge 
of  hospital  administration,  both  lay  and  medi- 
cal. It  is  intended  that  the  association  shall 
afford  facilities  for  the  reading,  discussion,  and 
publication  of  approved  papers  ; for  the  delivery 
of  lectures,  and  for  the  holding  of  conferences 
on  hospital  administration,  hospital  manage- 
ment, medical  relief,  medical  education  in  re- 
lation to  hospitals,  free  and  provident  dis- 
pensaries, and  other  kindred  subjects ; and  it  is 
to  found  a library,  consisting  of  works  on 
hospital  administration,  construction,  finance, 
and  statistics. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Clifford- Smith  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  association. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — At  the 
fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  the  20th  inst.  in 
the  Professional  Hall,  20,  George-street,  Mr. 
D.  M'Gibbon,  president,  occupied  the  chair. 
Mr.  E.  Calvert,  architect,  read  a paper  entitled 
“ Technical  training  in  the  collateral  trades  a 
great  factor  to  success,”  in  the  course  of  which 
he  remarked  that  many  youths  are  apprenticed 
to  the  architectural  profession  through  mistaken 
ideas  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  who  imagined 
that  their  sons  were  adapted  for  architects 
because  they  had  shown  a “taste  for  drawing,” 
forgetting  that  more  than  mere  drawing  was 
required.  He  also  referred  to  the  large  number 
of  youths  who  completed  their  apprenticeship 
without  having  acquired  a thorough  knowledge 
of  construction, — being,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  copying  machines.  Had  they  received 
some  training  in  the  collateral  trades  they 
might  have  developed  into  useful  practical  men, 
instead  of  swelling  the  ranks  of  an  overstocked 
class  in  the  profession.  It  was  to  be  regretted 
that  no  technical  schools  existed  in  this  country, 
where  students  of  architecture  could  be  initiated 
in  the  technique  of  those  trades  so  inseparably 
connected  with  the  profession.  The  lecturer 
concluded  by  advising  those  who  desired  to  gain 
this  practical  knowledge  to  work  side  by  side 
with  mechanics, — a course  which,  he  said,  had 
been  again  and  again  adopted  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  architects,  who  had  con- 
sidered no  post  too  humble  or  probation  too 
severe. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association. — The  fourth 
of  this  session’s  series  of  lectures  was  delivered 
on  the  21st  inst.,  by  Mr.  Robert  Scott,  the 
subject  being  “ Building  Contracts.”  The 
president,  Mr.  P.  M.  Chalmers,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  lecturer  urged  that  greater  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  given  to  the  preparation  of 
both  plans  and  schedules,  and  ever}  require- 
ment clearly  erpressed.  He  then  considered  in 
detail  the  five  principal  clauses  constituting  the 
usual  Glasgow  building  contract,  pointing  out 


some  common  instances  of  conditions  which, 
he  urged,  were  not  only  inequitable  but  also 
legally  untenable.  After  some  discussion,  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  Mr.  Scott. 


BUILDING  PATENT  RECORD* 

APPLICATIONS  FOB  LETTERS  PATENT. 

5,781.  P.  M.  Justice,  London.  Compounds 
for  plastering,  mortar,  &c.  (Com.  by  N.  F. 
Potter,  Providence,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  18,  1883. 

5,796.  A.  Lorrain,  Richmond.  Apparatus  for 
producing  fluid  currents  for  ventilation,  &c. 
Dec.  18, 1883. 

5,821.  G.  M.  Morgan,  London.  Working 
marble,  stone,  &c.  Dec.  20,  1883. 

5,824.  A.  M.  Clark,  London.  Metallic 
plastering  surfaces.  (Com.  by  J.  J.  Stanley, 
New  York,  U.S.A.)  Dec.  20,  1883. 

NOTICES  TO  PROCEED 

have  been  given  by  the  following  applicants  on 
the  date  named  : — 

Dec.  18,  1883. 

3,975.  J.  Templeman,  Glasgow.  Manufacture 
of  fire-lighters,  &c.  Aug.  16,  1883. 

5,022.  F.  Parker  and  W.  Parker,  London. 
Hinges,  &c.  Oct.  22,  1883. 

ABRIDGMENTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS, 

Published  during  the  Keek  ending  December  22,  1883. 

2,129.  T.  J.  Palmer,  London.  Manufacture 
of  decorative  materials  for  walls.  April  27, 
1883.  Price  2d. 

The  paper  pulp  is  passed  through  rollers  together  with  a 
thiek  endless  blanket  which  absorbs  the  moisture  and  Irom 
which  tliis  moisture  is  afterwards  expressed.  The  paper 
material  then  passes  on  to  another  blanket,  and  is  again 
ressed,  and  then  passes  on  to  wire  cloth,  on  which  it  is 
a3sed  through  rolls  to  be  embossed,  &c.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,208.  E.  R.  Palmer,  Beckenham.  Self- 
acting flushing  apparatus.  May  1,  1883. 
Price  2d. 

A syphon  is  placed  in  a tank  and  a ball-valve  is  so  fitted 
that  when  the  tank  is  empty  the  water  passes  in  very 
slowly,  but  as  the  water  raises  the  ball-valve,  the  lnrusti 
of  water  increases  until  it  fills  the  syphon  and  the  tank  is 
emptied.  (Pro.  Pro.) 

2,293.  H.  J.  Haddan,  London.  Compound 
for  rendering  textile  fabrics,  wood,  &c.,  fire- 
proof. (Com.  by  S.  Gimeney  and  J.  Yrigoyen, 
Pamplona,  Spain.)  5th  May,  1883.  Price  2d. 

This  consists  of  the  bark  of  iron  wood  steeped  in  water, 
and  mixed  with  sea-salt.  To  this  water  is  then  added 
sulphate  of  zinc,  alum,  sal  ammoniac,  and  fish  glue,  and  the 
whole  is  well  stirred  together  and  heated,  whenit  is  allowed 
to  cool,  and  is  ready  for  use.  (Pro.  Pro.) 


“THE”  AND  “YE.” 

Sir, — During  the  course  of  transcribing  “ a 
Booke  of  Register  whearin  are  conteyned  the 
names  of  those  wch  have  beene  Christined 
wedded  and  buried  wthin  the  pishe  of  Wilton 
ffrom  tbe  yeare  of  our  Lorde  God  1558  unto  the 
yeare  that  nowe  is  1590  and  so  folowinge  con- 
tinualy,”  I was  struck  with  the  way  in  which 
the  definite  article,  or,  as  I believe  it  is  now 
more  correctly  termed,  distinguishing  adjective, 
was  written,  as  not  bearing  out  the  popular 
notion  that  our  ancestors  wrote  “ ye  ” when 
they  meant  “ the.” 

Although  the  entries  begin  with  the  year 
1558,  it  is  evident  that  those  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  years  were  copied  in  1590  from  an  earlier 
document.  The  register  is  continued  to  the 
year  1714  ; it  is,  therefore,  to  the  period  of  124 
years  between  these  two  last-mentioned  dates 
that  my  observation  has  been  confined. 

Various  forms  of  the  word  which  occur  in  the 
period  referred  to  are  : — 

1590.  1606.  1637. 

A.D.  1639.  1678.  A. 

^ f 2 

They  show  that  originally  the  word  was  written 
with  three  clearly  defined  letters  t-h-e  ; that 
afterwards,  as  in  1637,  when  carelessly  written, 
the  peculiar  down-stroke  which  formed  the 
“h”  had  certainly  in  connexion  with  the  “t” 
the  appearance  of  being  intended  for  “ y,”  but 
that  such  was  not  the  case  is  evident  from  an 

* Compiled  by  Hart  & Co.,  Patent  Agents,  186,  Fleet- 
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j examination  of  the  “y  ” of  the  same  year  which 
is  of  the  form  shown  at  A ; and  that  later, 
when  the  “ th  ” and  “ y ” more  closely  resembled 
each  other,  the  third  letter  “ e ” was  written 
above  the  other  two,  apparently  to  show  that 
“ th,”  or  an  abbreviation  equivalent  thereto, 
was  intended,  and  not  “ y.” 

The  gradual  transition  in  the  original  docu- 
ment is  very  interesting  to  notice,  and  seems 
| to  show  that  the  interchange  of  these  two  parts 
of  speech,  which  is  so  often  affected  in  the 
present  day  when  adopting  the  phraseology  of 
an  older  period,  is  not  borne  out  by  this  contem- 
porary manuscript.  J.  Houghton  Spencer. 


ELM  BLOCK  FLOORS. 

Sm,— I am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  White,  in  his 
letter  on  page  812,  seems  to  attach  undue  import- 
ance to  the  thickuess  of  2k  in.  for  the  blocks.  Cases 
have  been  mentioned  to  me  in  which  H-inch  blocks 
have  been  used  without  any  trouble  from  turning 
up,  although  some  were  rendered  loose  by  a large 
amount  of  shrinkage. 

I believe  much  care  was  exercised  in  preparing 
the  bod  for  the  blocks,  a layer  of  rough  asphalto  was 
put  upon  concrete  and  then  a layer  of  cement,  and 
the  blocks  were  dipped  in  Stockholm  tar.  Can  it 
be  that  the  shrinkage  of  elm  does  not  cease  till  after 
a long  time  of  exposure  ? It  would  be  desirable  to 
put  down  the  elm  blocks  hot  from  the  drying-room 
and  tiy  the  effect  in  some  space  near  afire,  or  where 
there  would  be  a considerable  chauge  in  tempera- 
ture. 


BE  PARTY  WALLS. 

Sir, — It  will,  I think,  be  a benefit  to  the  profes- 
sion generally  if  Mr.  Lee  will  state  on  what 
authority  or  decision  he  bases  his  remarks  in  your 
last  issue  [p.  842]. 

Unless  specially  mentioned  as  otherwise  in  the 
leases  or  covenants,  I understand  that  a party  wall 
is  held  in  undivided  moieties  by  the  adjoining 
owners,  and,  therefore,  neither  party  can  say 
that  one  particular  half  of  the  wall  is  his  own 
property. 

And,  further,  Clause  I.,  Sec.  85,  Part  3,  of  the 
Building  Act  as  applied  to  Sec.  83  of  the  same  part, 
seeni3  to  refer  to  party  walls  generally,  however 
4eM.  J.  Brookes  Hunt. 


LIGHT  CASES. 

RUSSELL  V.  WATTS. 

J UDOMENT  was  delivered  on  the  21st  inst.,  on  this 
appeal  from  a decision  of  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon, 
which  was  argued  in  the  course  of  last  month.  The 
parties  occupied  portions  of  a building  originally 
' erected  in  Liverpool  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Jeffery,  and  known 
as  Compton  House.  He  had  intended  to  erect  one 
large  building  on  the  whole  of  the  site  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  business,  but  was  compelled  by  the 
insurance  companies  to  alter  this,  and  to  erect  seven 
blocks  which  communicated  with  each  other,  and 
could  bo  occupied  as  one  building.  Some  of  the 
rooms  in  the  blocks  were  lighted  by  means  of  win- 
dows looking  upon  deep-well  holes  or  shafts  covered 
with  skylights.*  The  blocks  were  described  as  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G.  The  buildings  were  mortgaged 
to  different  individuals,  and,  since  Jeffery’s  failure 
had  been  in  the  possession  of  different  individuals! 
The  plaintiff  was  now  in  possession  of  block  B,  and 
he  defendants  of  Block  C.  The  plaintiffs  promises 
were  in  part  lighted  by  windows  which  opened  on  a 
well-hole  situate  on  the  defendants’  premises,  and 
the  defendants,  in  May,  1880,  blocked  up  their  win- 
dows by  nailing  boards  over  them,  and  afterwards 
by  tarring  them  over.  The  action  was  brought  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  committing  acts  of 
trespass,  and  also  to  restrain  any  obstruction  of  the 
plaintiff’s  light  derived  through  the  windows  in 
question.  The  Vice-Chancellor  granted  an  injunc- 
tion, and  the  defendants  appealed. 

Lord  Justice  Cotton  said  (we  quote  from  the  report 
in  tho  Times)  the  question  was  whether  there  was  any 
implied  reservation  of  an  easement  of  light  when 
tho  grant  was  made  by  Jeffery  in  June,  1866,  to  the 
defendants’  predecessors  in  title.  There  was  an 
enormous  difference  between  a grant  and  an  implied 
reservation.  As  a general  rule,  a man  could  not 
derogate  from  his  own  grant.  As  regarded  a reser- 
vation, the  matter  stood  in  an  entirely  different 
position.  The  object  of  au  implied  reservation  was 
to  derogate  from  the  grant,  to  render  it  less  bene- 
ficial to  the  grantee.  These  were,  no  doubt,  excep- 
tions to  tho  general  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
essential  easement,  such  as  an  easement  of  mutual 
support  of  two  houses,  or  the  case  of  a way  of 
necessity,  as  if  a man  sold  the  land  surrounding  a 
field  which  he  ‘did  not  sell.  It  would  be  assumed 
that  he  intended  to  use  that  field,  and  a way  of 
necessity  to  it  was  said  to  be  reserved  by  implica- 
tion. There  was  also  another  case,  which  was  not 
really  an  exception ; when  several  grants  were  made 
by  the  same'grantor,  not  actually  contemporaneously, 
but  so  as  to  form  really  one  transaction,  then  each 

* A very  unhealthy  system. — Ed. 


grantee  was  held  to  have  the  benefit  of  an  implied 
grant  or  reservation  of  those  easements  which  were 
really  necessary  to  tho  enjoyment  of  the  property 
granted  to  him.  His  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  mortgage  to  Messrs.  Moon 
to  lead  to  an  inference  that  it  was  intended  thore 
should  be  any  reservation,  nor  did  ho  think  that  any 
reservation  was  to  be  implied  from  the  circum- 
stances. He  was  also  of  opinion  that  there  was 
nothing  to  justify  the  conclusion  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor.  The  defendant  Duckworth  had  done 
nothing  to  interfere  with  tho  plaintiff,  and  ought 
not  to  have  been  pnade  a defendant,  and  as  against 
him  the  action  must  be  dismissed  with  costs.  There 
would  be  no  costs  of  the  appeal. 

Lord  Justice  Lindley  differed.  Ho  said  that  the 
case  was  not  that  of  a vendor  of  a piece  of  land 
attempting  to  derogate  from  his  own  grant.  It  was 
more  like  tho  case  of  several  persons  interested  in 
several  pieces  of  land  all  agreeing  to  build  upon 
them  in  a particnlar  way  so  as  to  accommodate  one 
another,  and  of  one  of  them  afterwards,  when  the 
buildings  are  up,  insisting  on  rights  which  were 
quite  ineohsistent  with  tho  enjoyment  of  the  build- 
ings as  erected.  There  was  no  authority  to  show 
that  in  such  a case  any  one  of  such  persons  could 
afterwards  build  on  his  own  land  so  as  to  obstruct 
his  neighbour’s  light,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
authority  he  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  do  so. 
In  such  a case,  it  appeared  to  his  Lordship  that  the 
cross  easements  which  were  created  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  impliedly  granted  in  equity,  if  not  at 
law,  and,  if  such  easements  were  apparent,  no  pur- 
chaser could  protect  himself  against  them  by 
alleging  that  he  bought  without  notice  of  them. 
•So  far  as  the  defendant  Watts  was  concerned,  his 
Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  the  decision  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor  was  correct,  and  that  the  appeal 
ought  to  be  dismissed. 

Lord  Justice  Fry  concurred  with  Lord  Justice 
Cotton.  The  Vice-Chancellor  had  characterised  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  Watts  in  blocking  up  the 
plaintiff’s  windows  as  “ brutal,”  and  his  Lordship 
did  not  differ  from  that  view,  and  he  thought  that 
the  defendants  ought  to  have  no  costs  of  the 
appeal. 


CASE  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY  ACT. 

HILL  V.  SCOTT. 

In  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  17th  inst.,  this  case  came  before  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  Mr.  Justice  Day,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Smith,  sitting  as  a divisional  court,  ou  appeal  from 
the  Huddersfield  County-eourt.  Mr.  M’lntyre  was 
counsel  for  the  appellant ; Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce  for 
the  respondent. 

The  case  was  brought,  under  the  Employers’ 
Liability  Act,  in  tho  Huddersfield  County-court, 
before  the  Judge,  sitting  with  a jury,  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  the  plaintiff’s  husband,  who 
was  killed  through  the  falling  of  a “jib  ” of  a crane 
belonging  to  the  defendant  (the  appellant  in  tho 
present  case),  a contractor  ; and  the  jury  returned 
a verdict  for  the  widow,  with  135/.  damages.  The 
negligence  complained  of  was  that  the  crane  was 
improperly  constructed,  and  with  a defect.  The 
defendant  in  the  course  of  his  business  had  con- 
tracted to  do  certain  excavating  work,  and  the 
crane  was  his  property.  The  jib  had  fallen  down 
two  or  three  days  before  the  accident,  and  had  been 
replaced  by  the  appellant’s  men.  The  deceased  was 
in  the  appellant's  employment  as  a brakesman,  but 
at  the  time  when  he  met  his  death  he  was  lending  a 
hand  to  the  men  of  a sub-contractornamed  Stafford 
who  were  at  work  on  the  same  ground  building  a 
wall.  A rule  for  a new  trial  has  been  granted  on  the 
following  grounds  : 1.  That  there  was  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  deceased  had  ever  the  right  or  duty 
to  bo  where  he  was  ; that  he.  was  at  most  a bare 
licensee,  and  that  the  defendant  had  no  duty  at  the 
time  towards  the  deceased  to  provide  a proper  crane. 

2.  That  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the 
crane  was  connected  with  or  used  in  the  business  of 
the  defendant. 

Mr.  Gainsford  Bruce,  for  the  respondent,  argued 
that  the  deceased  did  not  cease  to  be  a workman  in 
Scott’s  employment  because  he  happened  to  go  a 
few  steps  beyond  the  spot  where  his  particular  duty 
led  him.  The  appellant  (Scott)  was  standing  by  at 
the  time  of  the  accident,  and  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  sought  to  prevent  the  deceased  from  ren- 
dering assistance. 

Mr.  M ‘Intyre  pointed  out,  ou  behalf  of  the 
appellant,  that  the  deceased  was  in  Scott’s  employ- 
ment, and  that  Scott  had  entered  into  a sub-contract 
with  Stafford  to  build  a wall ; that  by  the  terms  of 
the  sub-contract  Scott  was  to  bring  the  stone  used 
in  the  erection  of  the  wall  down  to  the  crane  aud 
that  Stafford,  by  his  men,  was  to  unload  the  stone. 
Part  of  the  unloading  consisted  in  attaching  the 
chain  from  the  crane  to  tho  stone,  and  it  was  while 
he  was  doing  this  that  the  deceased  was  killed 
Tho  learned  counsel  contended  that  if  the  deceased 
had  been  Stafford’s  servant  he  might  have  had  a 
right  of  action  against  Scott,  but  that  as  Scott’s 
servant  he  had  no  business  at  the  spot. 

Mr.  Justice  Mathew.— If  Stafford’s  men  had  been 
employed,  and  one  of  them  had  been  killed,  there 
would  have  been  an  action  against  the  defendant. 
Why  is  Scott  in  a different  position  because  this  man 


happens  to  have  been  in  his  own  employment  ? The 
case  is  complete  against  the  defendant,  because  he 
must  have  contemplated  that  somebody  should  do 
the  work.  Scott  had  an  interest  in  tho  expeditious 
execution  of  the  work  ; he  was  present,  and  did  not 
interfere. 

After  some  further  argument,  their  Lordships 
unanimously  discharged  the  rule. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Hull.  On  the  11th  inst.  the  old  Grammar 
School,  Hull,  which  has  been  restored  by  Messrs. 
Smith  & Brodrick,  architects,  and  converted 
into  a mission-room  in  connexion  with  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  was  opened  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  On  the  motion  of  the 
Mayor,  a resolution  was  passed  expressing  the 
satisfaction  of  the  meeting  at  the  preservation 
of  the  picturesque  old  building.  The  Mayor 
stated  that  the  school  was  just  four  centuries 
old,  having  been  founded  in  1486.  Its  founder, 
John  Allcock,  was  a merchant,  and  had  filled 
nearly  every  municipal  office.  He  held  three 
bishoprics  in  succession,  and  became  ultimately 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.  Alderman  Gee, 
who  in  the  sixteenth  century  served  three  times 
as  Mayor,  was  the  restorer  of  the  school,  having 
given  80/.  and  80,000  bricks  for  the  purpose” 
and  also  some  bequests.  At  that  time  a new 
school  was  built  to  the  westward  of  the  old  one, 
which  was  thereafter  used  as  the  master’s  resi- 
dence. The  Corporation  was  said  to  have 
added  a second  story,  which  was  used  by  day  as 
an  Exchange,  and  at  night  as  an  Assembly- 
rooms,  our  merchants  having  thus  learned  to 
combine  business  with  pleasure.  He  had  the 
authority  of  Mr.  McCormick  for  saying  that 
Henry  VIII.  danced  in  this  room;  but,  un- 
fortunately, Mr.  McCormick  and  chronology 
were  at  variance,  for  the  Assembly-rooms  were 
built  in  1585,  while  Henry  VIII.  died,  if  he 
remembered  rightly,  in  1547.  The  building 
has  been  preserved  and  converted  to  its  present 
use  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Vicar. 

Birmingham. — A new  building  for  business 
purposes,  situated  in  Ernest-street,  Holloway 
Head,  Birmingham,  is  now  approaching  com- 
pletion. The  structure  consists  of  a merchant’s 
warehouses,  offices,  strong-room,  covered  Yards 
&c.  The  various  rooms  are  conveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  lofty,  aud  a considerable  portion 
of  the  building  is  covered  over  with  rolled  plate 
glass.  The  lift  and  strong  room  fittings  have 
been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Bunnett,  & Co. 
The  offices  are  approached  by  a wide  stone 
staircase  and  landing.  The  front  elevation  is 
in  the  Early  Gothic  style,  with  rubbed  and 
gauged  arches,  ornamental  red  brick  cornices 
and  strings,  stone  labels,  lintels  and  tympana, 
polished  red  granite  column,  carved  bosses,  &c! 
Over  the  gateway  entrance  is  an  ornamental 
mm  grille.  This  building  has  been  erected  for 
Messrs.  Wallace  & Co.,  merchants,  Birmingham, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  builder,  Baker-street] 
Smallheath,  from  plans,  &c.,  prepared  by  Mr! 
John  Statham  Davis,  architect,  Birmingham. 
The  total  cost  approaches  2,000Z. 

Walsall.— Extensive  alterations  to  the  skating- 
rink  here  have  just  been  completed  for  “ Gene- 
ral ” Booth,  at  a cost  of  400/.,  the  same  having 
been  converted  into  “ barracks  ” buildings  by 
the  Salvation  Army  staff,  Mr.  George  Brick 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works  under  the  superin- 
tence  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect. 

Basingstoke.  — On  the  20th  inst.,  Messrs, 
llaynbird  & Sons,  of  this  town,  held  a large 
and  important  sale  of  valuahle  freehold  build- 
ing land  at  “ The  Red  Lion  ” Hotel.  The  first 
lots  offered  were  two  plots  in  Chapel-street, 
having  extensive  frontages  to  the  Junction- 
road.  The  biddings  for  these  lots  were  slow, 
but  they  were  eventually  sold  at  about  31, 
per  foot  frontage.  Lot  3 comprised  the  pre- 
mises situate  in  Wote-street,  occupied  by  Mr. 

C.  F.  Cooksey.  This  lot,  with  a frontage  of 
99  ft.  and  a depth  of  115  ft.,  was  sold  for 
800/.  Lots  4 to  9,  situate  at  the  south  end 
of  the  town,  and  known  as  the  “ Hackwood- 
road  Nurseries,”  containing  about  2a.  Or.  15p. 
were  offered  together,  and  after  some  spirited 
bidding  the  whole  were  purchased  by  Mr.  A. 
Deards,  builder,  London,  for  1,840/.  Lots  10 
to  25  were  situate  in  the  parish  of  Eastrop,  ad- 
joining the  town;  they  were  known  as  “Chequers’ 
Close,”  and  arranged  in  convenient  lots  to  suit 
purchasers,  with  frontages  ranging  from  50  to 
150  ft.  The  biddings  for  these  lots  were 
slow,  but  nearly  all  were  disposed  of  at  good 
prices  amounting  to  about  21.  per  foot  frontage 
I and  over  600/.  per  acre. 
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STAINED  GLASS. 


Rochester. — The  ceremony  of  unveiling  three 
memorial  windows  to  the  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men  of  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers  who  were  killed  in  action  or  died 
from  disease  in  the  South  African  campaigns  of 
1878-81,  Afghan  campaigns  of  1878-80,  and  the 
Waziri  expedition  of  1881  was  on  the  10th 
inst.  performed  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Napier 
of  Magdala  in  Rochester  Cathedral.  No  fewer 
than  nine  memorial  windows  had  been  previously 
placed  in  the  cathedral  to  the  memory  of  distin- 
guished Royal  Engineer  officers,  and  the  present 
ceremony  related  to  three  additional  ones, 
viz.,  the  great  west  window  of  the  cathedral, 
.30  ft.  by  20  ft.,  in  commemoration  of  the  whole 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  fell  in  the  various 
expeditions,  and  two  smaller  windows,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  larger  one,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Colonel  A.  W.  Durnford  and  Lieut. 
R.  T.  Henn  respectively;  to  the  former  “for 
bravely  fighting  to  the  last  and  dying  with  his 
faithful  followers  in  the  gap,  endeavouring 
to  cover  the  retreat  on  the  fatal  day  of 
Isandhlwana,”  and  to  the  latter  officer  “ for 
gallantly  struggling  to  the  end  and  dying  with 
liia  native  sappers  and  some  members  of  the 
66th  Regiment,  the  last  left  on  the  field  of 
Maiwand,  in  Afghanistan.”  The  subjects 
chosen  for  illustration  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & 
Bell,  by  whom  the  window  has  been  executed, 
are  alftaken  from  the  sacred  writings, — chiefly 
Old  Testament  history, — some  two  hundred  of 
the  principal  Biblical  characters  and  events 
being  introduced.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by 
a representation  of  the  Star  of  India,  with 
grenades,  &c.,  near  which  are  depicted  the  rose, 
thistle,  leek,  and  shamrock.  In  the  centre  are 
the  Royal  arms,  flanked  by  figures  of  St.  George, 
St.  Patrick,  St.  David,  and  St.  Andrew.  The 
names  of  the  whole  of  the  officers  and  men  are 
inscribed  on  brasses. 

Northfleet. — A stained-glass  window  has  been 
placed  in  this  church  representing  the  subject 
of  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  work 
is  by  Messrs.  Warrington  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy- 
square. 


VARIORUM. 

“ London  Cries,”  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  Field 
& Tuer,  is  a volume  on  the  subject  of  old  London 
street  cries  (which  are  more  attractive  in  their 
historical  past  than  in  their  real  present),  which 
derives  its  chief  value,  as  the  author  admits, 
from  its  illustrations.  These  include  reproduc- 
tions of  some  very  pretty  pictures  of  children, 

“ six  charming  children,”  carrying  on  various 
trades  in  street  merchandise,  originally  pub- 
lished in  1812  by  S.&  J.  Fuller,  at  “ The  Temple 
of  Fancy,  Rathbone-place.”  There  are  also 
some  reproductions  of  small  coloured  plates  by 

Rowlandson,  illustrating  the  same  subject. 

“ English  Etchings,”  Part  XXXI.  (issued  by 
W.  M.  Reeves)  contains  three  plates,  — “ Dry- 
den’s  House  in  Fetter-lane,”  by  Mr.  Percy 
Thomas  ; “ The  Farmer’s  Boy,”  a subject  from 
Bloomfield’s  now  nearly-forgotten  poem,  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Williams  ; and  “ The  Yew  Tree’s  Shade,” 
by  Mr.  H.  Pope.  The  latter  is  the  most  power- 
ful in  effect,  and  represents  best  the  special 
powers  of  etching  as  a form  of  artistic  expres- 
sion ; “ The  Farmer’s  Boy  ” is  one  of  the 

engraving-etchings,  as  one  may  call  them,  very 
delicately  worked,  but  wanting  in  the  vigour 
and  freedom  in  which  etching  has  the  advantage 
over  engraving.  The  three  are  issued  in  one 
cover  for  a price  which  is  remarkably  low 
(3s.  6d.)  for  such  good  art  as  this,  and  we  join 
in  the  wish,  expressed  in  a quotation  from  aeon- 
temporary,  that  the  “ lower  middle  class,”  if 
they  want  cheap  pictures,  would  take  such 
work  as  this  rather  than  the  horrid  things  in 
the  way  of  oleographs  and  ebromo- lithographs 

which  they  are  often  content  to  frame. 

“ Painting  on  China,”  with  twelve  descriptive 
lessons,  by  Mrs.  Conyers  Morrell  (Kennedy  & 
Brown),  is  a useful  and  very  compact  little 
manual  for  those  who  wish  to  amuse  themselves 
with  this  pretty  and  attractive  form  of  artistic 

work. The  Leisure  Hour  for  January  contains 

some  good  and  some  poor  illustrations  ; among 
the  former  a coloured  print  after  Mr.  Caldecott, 

“ The  Professor's  Class.” The  Boys’  Own 

Paper  and  Girls’  Own  ditto,  published  at  the 
Leisure  Hour  Office,  are  very  spirited  and 
liberal  in  their  illustrations,  for  sixpenny  publi- 
cations of  such  extent. Among  publications 

rather  useful  than  ornamental  we  have  “ Book- 
keeping in  accordance  with  the  Bankruptcy 


Act,”  by  Mr.  Henry  Feast  (Feast  & Hole)  ; 
“ The  Artisans’  Year  Book,”  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
& Co. ; “ The  Railway  Diary  and  Officials  Direc- 
tory,” McCorquodale  & Co. ; and  “ The  Diary 
for  1884,”  published  in  connexion  with  the 
Sanitary  Record  and  the  London  Medical 

Record. The  Journal  of  Progress  in 

Wood-working  appears  to  be  really  a kind  of 
illustrated  catalogue  raisonni,  issued  by  Messrs. 
Goodell  & Waters,  of  Philadelphia,  builders  of 
wood-working  machinery ; it  contains  some 
carefully-executed  illustrations  of  machinery. 
Calvert’s  “Mechanic’s  Almanac”  inter- 
sperses a good  deal  of  useful  information  among 
its  tables. 


gtiscdlmwa:. 

The  Disease  of  the  Money- Counters. — 

A Washington  correspondent,  says  the  London 
Medical  Record,  visiting  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, noticed  that  many  of  the  women  employed 
in  counting  bank-notes  looked  ill,  and  had  sores 
upon  their  hands  or  heads.  The  superintendent 
gave  the  following  account  of  the  trouble  : — 
“Very  few,”  he  said,  “ who  spend  any  con- 
siderable time  in  counting  money  escape  the 
sores.  They  generally  appear  first  on  their 
hands,  but  frequently  they  break  out  on  the 
head,  and  sometimes  the  eyes  are  affected.  We 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  this.  All  of  the 
ladies  take  the  greatest  care  of  themselves  in 
their  work,  but  sooner  or  later  they  are  afflicted 
with  sores.  The  direct  cause  of  the  sores  is 
the  arsenic  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
money.  If  the  skin  is  the  least  abraded,  and 
the  arsenic  gets  under  the  flesh,  a sore  will 
appear  the  nett  morning.  The  habit  that  every 
one  has  of  putting  the  hand  to  the  head  and 
face  is  the  way  the  arsenic-poisoning  is  carried 
to  those  portions  of  the  body.  ‘ See  here,’  said 
one  of  the  officials,  stopping  by  the  side  of  a 
young  lady,  and  picking  up  a glass  vessel 
containing  a sponge,  1 this  sponge  is  wet,  and  is 
used  to  moisten  the  fingers  while  counting  the 
money.  You  see  how  black  it  is.  That’s 
arsenic.  Every  morning  a new  piece  of  sponge 
is  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  employee,  but 
before  the  day  is  over  it  is  as  black  as  this.  I 
have  known  half  a dozen  cases  where  ladies 
have  been  compelled  to  resign  their  positions. 
There  are  three  ladies  who  were  here  six  years 
before  they  were  afflicted  with  sores.  About 
three  months  ago  they  were  so  visited  by  them 
that  they  had  to  quit  work.  They  have  been 
away  ever  since,  and  the  physician’s  certificate 
in  each  case  says  that  tlieir  blood  is  poisoned 
with  arsenic.’  ” 

The  Hampstead  and  Fulham  Hospitals 
Litigation. — It  is  stated  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  and  the  litigants  at  Hampstead 
and  Fulham  have  come  to  terms,  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  London  will  be  spared  the  expense 
of  further  litigation  in  the  matter  of  the 
hospitals  for  fever  and  smallpox  at  Hampstead 
and  Fulham.  The  Fulham  case  is  to  be  closed 
by  the  payment  of  damages  proved  to  the 
amount  of  6,000L,  and  the  hospital  will  remain 
where  it  is.  The  case  of  the  hospital  at  Hamp- 
stead will  be  a good  deal  more  costly.  After 
protracted  negotiations  between  the  Asylums 
Board  and  Mr.  Pearson  Hill,  the  Board  offered 
to  purchase  the  property  adjoining  the  hospital 
at  a price  to  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Mr. 
Hill  at  first  demanded  31,500£.,  and  the  Board 
offered  15,0001.,  but  at  last  both  parties  agreed 
on  the  intermediate  term  of  22,5001.  For  this 
sum  Mr.  Hill’s  claims  for  costs  and  damages  will 
be  satisfied,  and  his  property,  consisting  of  two 
houses  and  upwards  of  three  acres  of  land,  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Board.  A new  and  con- 
venient access  to  the  hospital  will  also  be 
obtained  under  the  same  arrangement. 

Church  Decoration,  Loughborough. — 
Some  decorative  panels  have  just  been  added  to 
the  east  wall  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Lough- 
borough, Leicestershire,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
window  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  reredos. 
The  panels  have  been  painted  by  Miss  Agnes 
Saunders,  lately  a student  at  the  School  of  Art, 
South  Kensington.  The  two  upper  panels  con- 
tain life-sized  figures  of  the  four  Evangelists, 
who  point  to  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
window.  The  lower  panels  are  filled  with  a 
conventional  design,  to  accord  with  the  centre 
portion  of  the  reredos.  The  material  employed 
is  the  same  as  was  used  in  painting  the  wooden 
ceiling  of  Ely  Cathedral.  The  work  is  a gift 
from  Archdeacon  Fearon  to  the  church. 


Mortuaries  for  the  Metropolis. — What- 
ever differences  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
most  promising  remedy  for  the  overcrowding 
of  the  poor,  now  attracting  so  much  public 
attention,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  urgent 
and  pressing  need  of  increased  mortuary  accom- 
modation. An  inquiry  made  some  time  ago 
revealed  the  startling  fact  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  metropolitan  sanitary  districts  there 
was  no  mortuary  accommodation  at  all,  and 
where  it  does  exist  it  is  commonly  administered 
on  the  narrowest  parochial  principles.  Thus, 
at  the  conclusion  of  an  inquest  held  a short 
time  ago  on  the  body  of  a lad  who  had  lost  his 
life  by  the  overbalancing  of  a boat,  the  coroner’s 
officer  stated  that  having  found  the  body  in  the 
)arish  of  Aldgate,  where  the  mortuary  has 
)een  demolished  by  the  Meti’opolitan  Board  of 
Works,  he  carried  it  to  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Wapping.  Here  he  experienced  great  difficulty 
in  placing  it;  and  the  mortuary  keeper  told 
him  that  he  would  not  in  future  receive  any 
bodies  from  without  his  parish.  In  answer  to 
the  officer’s  application  to  know  how  to  proceed 
in  future  cases,  the  coroner  stated  that  what 
he  had  just  heard  was  a great  public  scandal, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  parish  officers  to  provide  a 
resting-place  for  the  bodies  of  those  found 
dead,  and  he  directed  his  officer,  should  such  a 
case  arise  again,  to  take  the  body  to  the  house 
of  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and,  failing  that, 
to  the  police-station. — The  Sanitary  Record. 

Meteorology. — The  third  of  a course  of 
lectures  on  “ Meteorology,”  by  Mr.  W.  Marriott, 
F.R.M.S.,  was  delivered  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  December,  in  the  reading-room  of  the 
Society  of  Engineers,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  member  of 
council,  in  the  chair.  This  lecture  was  devoted 
to  the  consideration  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
Having  referred  to  Torricelli’s  experiment 
proving  that  a column  of  water  32  ft.,  or  of 
mercury  30  in.,  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere,  the  lecturer  explained 
the  construction  of  the  barometer,  and  described 
the  Fortin,  Kew,  siphon,  aneroid,  and  other 
forms  of  this  instrument.  As  the  pressure 
decreased  with  altitude,  it  was  shown  how  the 
barometer  could  be  used  for  the  measurement 
of  heights.  It  was  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
diurnal  range  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which 
consists  of  two  minima  about  4 a.m.  and  4 p.m., 
and  two  maxima  at  about  10  a.m.  and  10  p.m. 
This  phenomenon  is  most  marked  in  the  tropics. 
Having  referred  to  the  connexion  existing 
between  the  changes  of  atmospheric  pressure 
and  the  flow  of  underground  water,  and  also 
colliery  explosions,  the  lecturer  explained  the 
construction  of  isobaric  charts,  and  by  the  aid 
of  such  charts  showed  the  distribution  of  pres- 
sure over  the  globe  during  the  months  of  J anuary 
and  July. 

Ventilation  of  tlie  Hospital  Ship 
“ Castalia.” — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  approved  the  adoption  by  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  of  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son's 
Patent  Self-acting  Air  Pump  Ventilators  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  twin-ship  Castalia,  which, 
having  been  acquired  by  the  Board,  is  being 
converted  into  a Small-pox  Hospital.  We  under- 
stand that  this  is  one  of  the  largest  ventilating 
contracts  that  Messrs.  Boyle  have  yet  under- 
taken, there  being  twenty  air-pump  ventilators 
6 ft.  in  diameter,  and  sixteen  3 ft.  in  diameter, 
included  in  their  contract,  which  embraces  all 
the  necessary  shafting,  fixing,  &c.,  &c.  When 
the  work  is  finished,  owing  to  the  elaborate  and 
complete  nature  of  the  arrangements  it  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  the  most  unique  examples 
of  ventilation.  The  Air-Pump  ventilators  are 
also  being  applied  to  the  transport  steamers 
attached  to  the  Castalia. 

Cremation. — The  great  difficulty  about  cre- 
mation and  the  principal  obstacle  to  its  general 
adoption  is  the  danger  of  affording  facilities  for 
the  commission  of  murder  by  poison.  Would 
it  not  be  possible  to  organise  a system  of  post- 
mortem examinations  in  every  case  of  intended 
cremation  eo  as  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  ? 
Beyond  question  it  would  be  a good  social 
policy,  so  far  as  health  is  concerned,  to  burn 
bodies  instead  of  burying  them ; but  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  adopt  cremation  as  a general 
practice  until  society  has  safeguards  against 
the  terrible  danger  to  life  which  cremation  un- 
doubtedly creates.  Such  hideous  crimes  as 
those  committed  by  Smethurst,  Pritchard,  and 
other  notorious  poisoners  would  never  have 
been  discovered  if  cremation  had  been  in 
vogue. — The  Lancet. 
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Tlie  Artisans  and  Labourers’  Dwel- 
1 ings  Acts. — By  order  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council,  a return  has  been  published  showing 
the  steps  taken  by  the  Corporation  and  the  City 
Commissioners  of  Sewers  to  provide  improved 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  poor.  From  this 
return  it  appears  that  the  Corporation  of 
London  first  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject  in  the  year  1851.  In  that  year  the  Im- 
provement Committee  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Council  acquired  and  cleared  ground  suited  for 
labourers’  dwellings,  at  an  expense  in  all  of 
30,5197.  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  erection 
of  the  buildings  were  prepared,  but  the  ground 
acquired  by  the  Court  was  taken  compulsorily 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  constructing 
the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  delay  conse- 
quently resulted.  Ground  was  then  acquired  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Farringdon-road,  and 
a contract  was  entered  into  in  the  year  1869  for 
the  erection  of  four  blocks  of  buildings,  to  be 
called  “ Corporation  Buildings,”  at  a cost,  in- 
cluding the  site,  of  54,5687.  Additions  were 
subsequently  made,  raising  the  total  cost  to 
59,7837.  These  blocks  accommodate  846  persons. 
The  Corporation  in  the  years  1866-7  further  ap- 
propriated two  buildings,  designed  for  hotels,  at 
the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  at  Islington, 
and  adapted  them  for  lodging-houses  for  the 
artisan  class,  at  a cost,  including  the  estimated 
value  of  the  site,  of  33,0007.  In  these  buildings 
160  persons  are  accommodated.  Under  the 
Acts  for  making  the  Holborn  Valley  Improve- 
ments, the  Corporation  subsequently  obtained 
powers  facilitating  the  acquisition  of  land  on 
which  to  erect  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The 
amount  expended  under  these  Acts  in  the  pro- 
vision of  the  dwellings,  termed  “Viaduct  Build- 
ings,”  including  the  value  of  the  site,  has  been 
13,0237.,  and  the  number  of  persons  accommo- 
dated is  585.  The  figures  here  given  exhibit 
a great  disproportion  between  the  cost  of  the 
results  obtained,  the  probable  explanation  being 
that  the  buildings  near  the  Cattle  Market  were 
built  for  other  purposes. 

Building  on  Burial  Grounds. — The  pro- 
posal to  build  over  the  disused  burial-ground  in 
Peel-grove,  Bethnal-green  (alluded  to  in  the 
Builder  a few  months  ago),  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  abandoned,  notwithstanding  state- 
ments made  to  that  effect  at  the  time.  The 
posal  having  been  again  revived,  Lord  Bra- 
bazon,  Chaii'man  of  the  Metropolitan  Public 
Gardens  and  Playgrounds  Association,  has 
written  asking  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  to  oppose  the  scheme,  saying  that  even 
if  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  were  con- 
creted over,  subsidences  would  certainly  take 
place  from  time  to  time,  creating  fissures  in 
the  concrete,  so  that  not  only  would  the 
stability  of  the  houses  be  endangered,  but 
noxious  emanations  would  arise  from  the 
human  remains  below.  (The  number  of  per- 
sons buried  in  the  ground  is  given  as  20,000.) 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  21st 
inst.  Mr.  Shepherd,  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Act  Committee,  stated  that  the  Building  Acts 
authorised  the  Board  to  take  proceedings  in 
the  event  of  building  operations  being  com- 
menced, and  the  committee  had  instructed  the 
solicitor  to  take  proceedings  when  the  occasion 
arose.  He  moved  -1  That  Lord  Brabazon  be 
informed  that  the  Board  have  refused  their 
consent  to  an  application  made  by  the  parties 
in  July  last,  and  that  they  have  taken,  and  are 
taking,  steps  to  prevent  buildings  being  erected 
upon  the  site.”  Mr.  Ewen  (representing  the 
parish  of  Bethnal-green)  said  that  the  local 
authorities  had  given  instructions  for  the 
ground  to  be  watched,  so  that  immediate  action 
might  be  taken  in  the  event  of  any  building 
operations  being  commenced.  Mr.  Selway 
stated  that  under  an  Act  obtained  in  1878,  the 
Board  had  full  powers  to  deal  with  a case  of 
this  kind,  but,  as  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
had  explained,  nothing  could  be  done  until 
building  operations  were  commenced. 

New  Patent  Law.  — This  law  will  come 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1884.  Under  the 
new  regulations  Provisional  Protection,  which 
will  give  absolute  security  to  an  invention,  will 
cost  fonr  guineas.  The  next  and  last  step  will 
consist  in  filing  the  complete  specification, 
which  may  be  done  at  any  time  afterwards 
within  nine  months.  This  will  cost  nine  guineas, 
exclusive,  of  drawings,  if  any,  and  when  the 
specification  is  not  extremely  long  and  elaborate. 
The  patent,  when  issued,  lasts  for  four  years 
without  further  payment,  instead  of  three  years, 
as  at  present. 


Artisans’  Dwellings  in  tlie  City.— At  the 

meeting  of  the  City  Commission  of  Sewers  on  the 
18th  inst.  a letter  received  from  Messrs.  Ashby 
& Horner,  the  well-known  firm  of  builders, 
asking  the  Commission  to  endeavour  to  procure 
an  alteration  of  the  law  under  which  blocks  of 
dwellings  for  the  poor,  constructed  by  private 
individuals,  were  liable  to  house-tax,  was  re- 
ferred to  a committee  for  consideration.  A 
request  from  the  Home  Secretary  to  be  informed 
when  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  artisans’ 
dwellings  on  the  Petticoat-square  site  was  made, 
and  at  what  date  the  buildings  were  to  be  com- 
pleted, was  referred  to  the  clerk  to  answer. 
Dr.  Sedgwick  Saunders,  the  medical  officer  of 
health,  urged  the  Court  to  reconsider  that 
portion  of  the  plans  for  the  artisans’  dwellings 
about  to  be  erected  in  Petticoat-square  which 
had  reference  to  the  height  of  the  rooms.  By 
the  sectional  drawings,  that  was  shown  to  be 
8 ft.  only  in  all  the  rooms  above  the  ground 
floor.  In  his  opinion  that  was  totally  inade- 
quate to  the  requirements  of  the  people  intended 
to  be  benefited  by  those  dwellings,  ne  desired 
to  place  on  record  that  the  dimensions,  appli- 
ances, and  ventilation  of  the  rooms,  and  other 
kindred  matters,  had  never  in  any  shape  or  form 
been  submitted  to  him  as  the  medical  officer. 
The  report  was  referred  to  the  Finance  and 
Improvements  Committee  for  consideration. 

Brentford  Drainage. — The  new  works  for 
the  drainage  and  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
Brentford  have  just  been  inspected  and  formally 
opened  by  the  Local  Board,  the  ceremony  of 
starting  the  engines  being  performed  by  Mr. 
T.  Layton,  F.S.A.,  the  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  sewage  is  pumped  from  the  collecting- well 
at  the  Town  Meadow  to  the  sewage-tanks  at 
Ealing,  a distance  of  about  a mile.  The  sewage 
is  deodorised  and  precipitated  by  the  mixture  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  the  effluent 
water  discharged  into  the  river  by  a culvert 
along  the  line  of  Clayponds-lane.  The  sludge 
is  dried  by  means  of  flues  constructed  under 
the  tanks,  aud  is  run  out  by  a small  tramway. 
The  Local  Board  have  obtained  a loan  of  30,0007. 
to  carry  out  these  improvements.  The  works 
have  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Gotto  & Beesley, 
engineers,  of  Westminster,  and  have  been 
carried  out  by  Messrs.  Ford  & Everett,  as  con- 
tractors for  the  general  works,  the  Staveley 
Coal  and  Iron  Company  supplying  the  iron 
pipes,  and  Messrs.  James  Watt  & Co.  the 
engines  and  machinery.  The  work  has  been 
superintended  by  Mr.  Lacy,  the  town  surveyor. 

Birkenhead  School  of  Art. — We  received 
a -week  or  two  back  the  report  of  the  able  head 
master  of  this  school,  Mr.  Bentley,  from  the 
general  terms  of  which  we  gather  that  while 
attendances,  for  what  is  now  a large  and  popu- 
lous neighbourhood,  are  less  numerous  than 
might  have  been  wished  or  expected,  the 
average  quantity  of  work  done  is  good,  and  im- 
proving. Among  other  points  we  notice  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  competitors  for  prizes 
for  drawing  from  memory,  a branch  of  artistic 
training  which,  to  our  thinking,  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated.  The  principle  of  never 
drawing  but  with  the  object  or  model  before 
the  eye  may  be  carried  too  far,  with  the  result 
of  making  student  or  artist  too  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  it.  We  give  elsewhere  an  extract 
from  an  address  which  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Walter  Smith,  on  the  occasion  of  giving  the 
prizes  to  the  students. 

Death,  from  Sewer  Exhalations.  — A 

painful  warning  occurred  last  week  of  the 
danger  arising  from  open  sewer-ventilators  in 
the  public  road.  Police-constable  Hillsden,  a 
tall,  stout,  robust  young  man,  had  been  placed 
on  fixed  duty  at  Waddon,  near  one  of  the  open 
gratings  in  the  road,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
inhaled  the  escaping  gas,  and  being  taken  ill 
he  was  removed  to  the  Croydon  Infirmary, 
where  he  died  of  typhoid  fever,  followed  by 
pleuro-pneumonia,  after  six  weeks’  acute 
suffering. 

The  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Bill  has 

been  deposited  in  duo  form  in  the  Private  Bill 
Office  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  capital 
is  set  down  at  8,000,0007.,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
last  year’s  Bill  has  been  improved  upon  from 
the  promoters’  point  of  view.  The  Pomona 
Gardens  are  to  be  acquired  to  divert  the  canal 
aqueduct  at  Barton.  The  railway  diversions  at 
Warrington  and  Irlam  are  to  be  minimised,  and 
the  course  of  the  canal  at  Walton  will  be 
altered. 

A Brass  Eagle  Lectern  has  ust  been 
supplied  to  Alderwasley  Church  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis. 


Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

A report  has  reached  us  of  a case  of  typhoid 
fever  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  since  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  sets  of  chambers  there  are 
somewhat  peculiar,  a word  of  caution  may  not 
be  inopportune.  A word  of  caution  seems  the 
more  necessary  as,  doubtless,  many  of  the  sani- 
tary fittings  are  of  an  archaic  type,  or,  perhaps, 
modern  fittings  have  been  put  into  dwellings 
which  were  never  designed  for  their  reception. 
With  common  soil-pipes  running  through  every 
floor  of  a building,  with  the  waste  - pipes  of 
cisterns  and  lavatories  communicating  directly 
with  these  common  soil-pipes,  and,  possibly,  with 
a common  supply  of  water  for  drinking  and  for 
closet  flushing,  it  is  evident  that  the  fellow- 
lodgers  of  a case  of  typhoid  would  run  some 
considerable  risk,  and  we  trust  the  Benchers 
will  take  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  pro- 
perty into  serious  consideration. — The  Lancet . 

Wakefield  Industrial  and  Eine  Art 
Institution. — The  report  of  this  institution, 
submitted  at  the  sixteenth  annual  public  meet- 
ing and  prize  distribution,  a few  days  ago, 
mentions  the  increasing  number  of  artisan 
students,  and  a growing  desire  on  their  part 
to  take  up  advanced  subjects.  Mr.  John  Binks 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  the 
motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Fowler, 
F.S.A.,  architect,  of  Louth,  who  said  that  con- 
sidering the  short  time  the  School  of  Art  had 
been  in  existence  they  could  not  help  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  firm  root  it  had 
taken  in  the  town,  and  the  scope  it  was  able  to 
propose  to  itself — the  number  of  subjects  taught. 
Mr.  Fowler  concluded  by  testifying  to  the 
courtesy  and  kindness,  as  well  as  efficiency,  with 
which  Mr.  Swire,  the  head-master,  fulfilled  his 
duties.  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  whose  address  to 
the  Birkenhead  students  we  have  given  in  part 
in  another  column,  was  also  called  on  to  address 
them  at  Wakefield. 

B.  xyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — • 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  a circular  has  been 
issued  to  members  giving  a notice  of  a proposed 
alteration  in  By-laws  xxvi.  and  xxvii.,  the  result 
of  which,  if  adopted,  will  be  to  abrogate  the 
principle  of  successive  election  to  the  presi- 
dential chair  by  seniority  of  Vice-presidents, 
and  to  rule  that  “ any  Fellow  a Honorary 
Fellow  shall  be  eligible  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Council  as  President.”  We  predicted  from  the 
first  that  the  seniority  arrangement  would  not 
work,  and  we  hope  the  alteration  will  be  carried 
unanimously,  and  the  Institute  e nabled  to  adopt 
at  once  the  only  right  system  for  their  best 
interests — viz.,  the  election  successively  to  the 
chair  of  the  best  representatives  of  the  pro- 
fession who  may  be  eligible,  and  be  willing  to 
accept  office. 

Edinburgh  Operative  Masons.— A meet- 
ing of  the  Edinburgh  operative  masons  was 
hold  in  their  hall,  High-street,  a few  days  ago,  to 
consider  the  intimation  from  the  employers  of 
a halfpenny  reduction  per  hour.  After  several 
of  the  men  had  expressed  their  opinion  in  rather 
strong  terms  at  the  action  taken  by  the  em- 
ployers, the  following  resolution  was  carried  by 
a majority : — -“  That,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
present,  the  employers  have  at  the  present  time- 
taken  an  undue  advantage, — in  fact,  virtually 
broken  faith  with  the  operatives, — iu  reducing 
the  wages  a halfpenny  per  hour ; wo  therefore, 
in  the  meantime,  accept  the  reduction  under 
protest.” 

Exeter. — A handsome  addition  is  about  to  be 
made  to  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels,  Exeter,  in  the  shape  of  a carved  oak 
pulpit,  in  place  of  the  present  temporary  one. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  of  Tyntesfield,  and 
has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Blomfield,, 
M.A.  The  execution  of  the  work  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Harry  Hems. 

Longridge,  Preston. — A new  Wesleyan 
Chapel  and  Class-rooms  are  about  to  be  erected 
from  the  plans  and  designs  of  Mr.  David  Grant 
architect,  Preston. 


TENDERS. 


For  new  warehouse  in  London-well, 
architect,  6,  Poultry 

Adamson  & Sons  

Murk  

Brass  

Scrivener 

Lawrence  & Sons 

Greenwood 

Nightingale  

Patman  & Fotbcringhara  

Boyce  

Condor  

Richardson 


Mr.  W.  E.  Browui 

...  £4,740  0 0 
...  4,671  0 0 
,..  4.565  0 0 
...  4,543  0 0 
. 4,500  0 0 
...  4,487  0 0 
..  4.443  0 O 
...  4.351  0 0 
...  4.373  0 0 
...  4,373  0 0 
...  4.385  0 0 
...  4,269  0 O 
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For  the  erection  and  completion  of  divisional  head- 
quarters, comprising  stores,  book  rooms,  council  chamber, 
and  offices,  at  Constitution-hill,  Birmingham,  for  the  Sal- 
vation Array.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect,  1C1,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

IT.  J.  Whittall,  Lancaster-street, 

Birmingham  £1,193  0 0 

John  Webb,  Wells  - street,  Bir- 
mingham  1,144  0 0 

Messrs.  Bissett  & Son,  Sheffield 1,090  0 0 

Wm.  Smith,  Key  Hill,  Birmingham  1,076  0 0 

For  the  erection  and  completion  of  Salvation  Army 
barracks,  for  General  Booth,  in  Beresford  - street, 
Woolwich.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

H.  Coombes,  Plumstead,  Kent £1,476  17  7 

Dunford  & Griffin,  Poole  and  Wim- 

borne  1,384  0 0 

Wm.  Harris,  Greens  End,  Woolwich  1,325  0 0 
John  Brightmore,  High-street,  North 

Woolwich  1,300  0 0 

R.  Foster,  Springfield-terrace  1,282  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  ten  houses  in  Toumay-road,  Walham 
Green,  for  the  Middlesex  Land  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
George  Edwards,  architect,  63,  Brompton-road 

Reading  £i,‘JW  0 0 

Green  4,759  0 0 

Colls 4,455  0 0 

Hunt : 4,450  0 0 

Scharion  A Williams  4,439  0 0 

Long  (accepted)  4,358  0 0 


For  the  erection  of  outbuildings,  consisting  of  mortuary, 
laundry,  coal-house,  ambulance,  and  living  rooms,  for  the 
Cottage  Hospital  at  St.  Paul’s  Cray,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect  and  surveyor : — 

Otway £257  13  0 

Treadwell  223  0 0 

Wood  (accepted) 191  0 0 

For  alterations  to  house,  King’s-road,  Chelsea.  Mr 
W.  E.  Brown,  architect,  6,  Poultry : — 

King £232  10  0 

Hudson  195  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood 183  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons 180  0 0 


-.  For  a detached  residence  at  South  Hill  Park,  Bromley, 
Kent.  Mr.  8t.  Pierre  Harris,  architect,  Basraghall-street. 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper,  surveyors 

I).  Pavue £2,200  0 0 

Arnand  A Son  L®®  ® ® 

T.  Crossley 1.750  0 0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— Correspondents  are  desired  to 
send  full  Hits  of  persons  tendering,  with  the  amount  qf 
each  tender.  In  future,  no  single  name  will  be  given  with- 
out the  amount  qfthe  tender,  and  not  then  unless  we  have 
the  assurance  of  the  sender  that  there  was  no  competition. 


To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 

All  Letters  and  Communications  referring 
to  Literary  and  Artistic  Matters  mnst  be 
addressed — 

« To  the  Editor  of  The  Builder, 

46,  Catherine- street, 

Covent  Garden,  W.C.,” 
And  not  to  any  individual  by  name. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 


SUMMER-DRIED 
Corsham  Down  Stone 

For  Winter  Use. 

PICTOR  & SONS,  BOX,  WILTS. 


[Advt. 


B.  N.- 


r.  G.  (we  give  the  addresses  when  sent).— T.  A.— -W.  W.  (not 
the  style  for  our  columns).-C.  H.  C.  IthrmkM.-C  B.  P.  * Co  (out- 
advertising columns  are  open).— G.  E.— G.  31.  u — J.  u.— B.  D.  u. 

Correspondents  shot 
except  in  cases  of  busi 

All  statements  of  fa 
by  the  name  and  add 

We  are  compelled 
addressee. 

Notk.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  * ~“v 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK,  • Norton  - Bub  - Hamdon,  Ibninster. 
Somerset.  — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  73, 
Cbarlotte-street,  Portland-place,  W.  [Advt. 


For  building  new  club-room,  exclusive  of  fittings,  at  tho 
Refiners'  Arms,  Buross-street,  Commercial-road,  E.,  for 
Mr.  J.  W.  Connor  : — 

Moyle  & Son  (accepted)  £212  0 0 

[No  competition.] 


For  rebuilding  house,  No.  210,  Mile  Eudroad,  for  Mr. 
W,  B.  Press.  Mr.  C.  A.  Legg,  arc  hitect,  Mile  End 

_ F.  & F.  J.  Wood £635  0 0 

Lusk  6l>0  0 0 

Poole  A Co 555  0 0 

Russell  560  0 0 

Walker  522  0 0 

Hearle  A Sou  615  0 0 

Palmer  A Son  455  0 0 


For  the  construction  of  main  sewerage  works  at  Tilling- 
ham,  Essex,  for  the  Maldon  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Autho- 
rity. Mr.  Alfred  B.  Brady,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.  E.  surveyor. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

G.  W.  Beaton,  Hunstanton  St. 

Edmunds £1,112  10  0 

Wise  A Wilson.  Manor  Park 981  5 1 

Beadle  Bros.,  Erith 979  0 0 

G.  Cowdery  A Sons,  New-cut  973  4 4 

G.  Smith,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  923 


J.  W.  Steward,  Southend  .. 

J.  VV.  A J.  Neave,*  Stratford,  E 

W.  William,  Wimbledon  

W.  Armstrong,  Chiswick,  W 

G.  Potter,  Lower  Clapton,  E 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £850 
• Accepted. 


915  2 2 
887  0 0 
881  0 0 
851  6 5 
819  14  7 
0] 


d address  the  Editor,  and  not  the  Publisher 


p decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


h the  authors. 


Doulting  Freestone, 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 

(Ground  or  Lump), 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


In  additior 
literary  math 
on  FRIDAY 
printed 


"t  beVi  rst  N I umber  of  the  New' Volume,  to  be  publi- 
ext,  will  contain  the  following  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
•toned  paper,  viz. : — 

DECORATIONS  at  WORTLEY  HALL. 

POYNTER.  R.A.  (COLOURED  Plate. 


Designed  by  E.  J. 

UISTBK,  14.A.  lOUliuipuBK  imp..: 

DETAILS  of  SAME.  (Double-page  Photo-Lftho.) 

"DESERTED a Medieval  Study.  By  H.  W.  BREWER.  (Double- 

PaMODERNLOKRMAN  HOUSE  ARCHITECTURE,  BERLIN.  (Two 
Pages  of  Woodcuts,  by  J.  D.  COOPER.) 

The  NEW  THEATRE.  NICE.  (Two  pages  Litho. 

The  NEW  ACADEMY  of  SCIENCEaud  ART,  ATHENS.  (Double- 

P tL^Kw“tECHNICAL  INSTITUTION,  KENSINGTON  A. 
.WATERHOUSE.  A. R.A.  Architect.  (Four  pasts,  Phot >-Li tho. 
Elevation  and  Plan.)  

THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLV.  (July  to 
December.  1883)  will  be  given  as  a Supplement  with  the 
Number  of  January  13. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
ippllcation  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6<L  each  ; also 

READING-CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers 
price  2s.  each ; also 

THE  FORTY-FIFTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  will  be 
ready  shortly,  price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  wiU  be 
bouud  at  a coat  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses, railwayarches.warehousefloors, 
flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds  and  milk-rooms, 
granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


For  building  mission  hail  at  Merton,  Surrey,  for  the 
Committee.  Mr.  ~~ 


Townsend  £1,280  0 

Greenwood  ...  1,269  0 

Lathey  Bros.  . 1,230  0 

Jarrard  1,2  4 0 

Fox  A Palmer  1,176  0 
Ryder  Hunt...  1,170  0 
Nightingale  ...  1,112  0 


R.  B.  Marsh,  architect 

Extra,  pitch- 
pine  roof. 
...  £20  0 0 


For  west  of 
chancel. 
.£333  0 0 
. 374  10  0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

ONS  VACANT.  PARTNER 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL 
Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  Special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Coni  petitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2i 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Oi 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  must  not  be  seut,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office.  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 

TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER"  is  supplied  DIRKrr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  anv  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum, 
Psulu  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher.  46.  Catheriue-street. 


Of  best  quality,  supplied 
from  their  own  Quarries 
and  Kilns  by  8taplb  & 
Hahn,  Stoke,  Uminster. 

Agent,  Mr.  H.  Mitchell, 
6,  Augustus-road,  Ham- 
mersmith, London,  W. 

[Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  8TODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


Immense  quantities  of 

DRY  WAINSCOT, 

DRY  MAHOGANY, 

DRY  WALNUT, 

in  all  thicknesses. 

B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 
WhitfieM-st.,  W.,  and  Great  Peter-nt.,  S.W. 

London.  [Advt. 


Notice  of  Partnership.  — Mr.  W.  H. 

BARBER,  Surveyor,  of  No.  12,  Buckingham- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.,  having  taken  into  Part- 
nership bis  son,  Mr.  W.  W.  BARBER  and  Mr. 
A.  BOX  ALL,  begs  to  announce  that  on  and  after 
the  1st  of  January,  1884,  his  practice  will  be 
carried  on  by  the  firm  under  the  name  of 
BARBER,  BOXALL,  & BARBER. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 

Manufacturers  of 


/"lOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 
O LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 
j®  Art imr  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 

-f  and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  oi  every  Description. 

__j  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

IRON  CISTERNS.— 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Particulars  on  application. 


